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CANON 


C ANON. The Greek word Kavdv means originally a 
straight rod or pole^ and metaphorically what serves 
to keep a thing upright or straight, a rule. In the New 
Testament it occurs in Qal. vi. IG and 2 Cor. x. 13, 15, 16, 
signifyingiin the former passage a measure, in the latter, 
what is measured, a district. There are three opinions as 
to the origin of its application to the writings used by 
the church. According to Seml€|{; Baur, and others, the 
word had originally the sense of list or catalogue — the 
books publicly read in Christian assemblies. Others, as 
Steiner, suppose that since the At^xandriau grammarians 
applied it to collections of old Greek authors as models of 
excellence or classics, it meant classical (canonical) writings. 
According to a third opinion, the term included from the 
first the idea of a regulating pnucijdc. This is the more 
probable, because the same, idea lies in the New Testa- 
ment use of the noun, and pervades its applications in the 
language of the early Fathers down to the time of Con- 
Btantine, as C^ne^ has shown.^ The Kavu>v of the 
church ” in th^Slementiiie homilies,^ the ecclesiastical 
Kaviiv"^ and “the Kavwv of the truth” in Clement and 
Ireninus,^ the Kavtav of the faith in Polycrates,^ the regula 
fidei of TertuUian,® and the liM regulares of Origen^ 
imply a normative principle. Credneris view of Kavtiv as 
an abbreviation of Kavovo^, equivalent to Scripturce 

Ugia in Diocletian’s Act,^ is too artificial, and is unsanc- 
tioned by ifeage. • # 

The two significations of the w^rd are — a rule or funda- 
mental principle, and a collection or list of books that 
form or contain tj^e rule. • 

The earliest example of its application to a catalogue of 
tffe Old or New Testament books occurs in the Latin trans- 
lation of Origen’s homily on Joshua, where the original 
seems to have been KavSu, The word itself is certainly in 

^ Ziir Omhichte iea Kanant^ pp. 3-68. 

* dement. ap. Coteler., yol. 1. p. 608. 

• Stromata, v\. 16, p. 80S, ed. Potter. 

* ^ Adv, Hearts., i. 96. 

• Ettwb. H. E., T. 24 • 

, I Le praucript. HoBrsEforum, cbs. 12, 13. 

^ OnSeiefil. m BfoL iiT. p, 916 ; ed. Delaraa 
” Manummta vstera ad Dctiaiistarum hiitarim pertinentia, ed. 

DnpttiiM68. ^ ^ 


Amphilochius,® as well as in Jerome and Rufinns.*^ As 
the Latin translation of Origen has canontcus and catumu 
zatiM, we infer that he used KavoviKo^, o]>posed as it is t(9s 
apocryphuB or secretus. The first occurrenco of KavoviKo^ 
is in the 59th canon of the Cfmncil of Laodicca, where it 
is contrasted with ISlwtiko^ and aKavovurro^. Kavovc^o/xeva, 
canonized books” is first used in Athanasius's festal 
epistle.*^ Tho kind of rule which the earliest fathers 
thought the Scriptures to be can only be conjectured ; it 
is certain that they believed the Old Testament books to 
bo a divine and infallible guide. But the New Testament 
was not so considered till towards the close of the 2d 
century, when the conception of a Catholic Church was 
realized. Tho collection of writings was not called Scrip- 
Hire, or put on a par with tho Old Testament as sacred 
and inspired, till the time of Theophilus of Antioch (obout 
180 A.D.) Hence Irenacus applies the epithets divine and 
perfect to the Scriptures; and Clement of Alexandria calls 
them inspired. 

When distinctions were made among the Biblical writ- 
ings other words were employed, synonymous with icai/oiv- 
^ofieva or KtKavovarfiiva, such as ivhiiOijKa, Jipicrfi^a. The 
canon was thus a catalogue of writings, forming a rule of 
truth, sacred, diviue, revealed by God for the instruction 
of men. The rule was perfect for its purpose. 

The Old Testament Canon. 

Tho individual who first gave public sanction to a por- 
tion of the national Jewish literature was Ezra, who laid 
the foundation of a canon. Ho was the leader in restoring 
the theocracy after the exile, “ a ready scribe in the law of 
Moses, who had prepared his heart to seek the law of tho 
Lord and to teach in Israel statutes and judgments.” The 
question how far Ezra was also the redactor of the Penta- 
teuch, or made additions to it, will be discussed in its 

^ At the end of tho Iambi ad Seleucum, on the books of the New 
Testament, he adds, ovros Tarot nasitif hk otrj t&p Cto-Kvovartov 

ypai^wv. 

Prologus gdltatus in ii. Eeg. 

JSxpoB. in Symh. Apoet, 37, p. 374, ed. Migne. 

After the word is add^ sal irapaSoBirra, wiarti/Birra ri Hla 
tlmu. 0pp., vol. i. p. 961, ed. Benedict. 
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proper place (see Pentatsuch). Here it is sufficient to 
observe that the public authority he conferred on the Law 
is the fi^t step in the formation of the canon. 

After the first collection was made attention was directed* 
to other national documents. Of th€se the prophetic books 
were the most conspicuous ; and the order of men from 
whom they cainc, or whose names they bore, stood out in a 
favourable light, when looked back at from the restored 
theocracy, because many of their predictions had been 
fultilled. Exhortations and warnings, which had often 
falltjii u[)Ou listless ears, had been verified by experience. 
A desire to gather together the earlier prophetic writings 
would naturally accompany or follow the zeal displayed in 
bringing forth the Pentateuch to public view. Hence the 
historical books of the nation which described the divine 
guidance of the people, as well as the kings under whom 
#ho earliest prophets lived (Joshua — Kings), were first 
adopted. 

This second canon originated with Nehemiab, of whom 
it is said in the second book of Maccabees, that, when found- 
ing a library, “he gathered together theucts of the kings, and 
the pri)phcts, and the (Psalms) of David, and the epistles of 
the kings concerning the holy gifts.’* ^ These words, though 
somewhat ambiguous, and admitting different explanations, 
present an historical statement which should not be sum- 
marily rejected, as it is by Qraetz. “ The Acts of the Kings** 
contained the two books of Kings (including those now 
called after Samuel), with Joshua and Judges, of which last 
Ruth was the concluding part ] for Joshua was now separate 
{^om the Mosaic books, with which it was closely connected 
at first. This historical portion was the proper continuation 
of Ezra’s canon. The “ Prophets ** comprehended the four 
greater and twelve minor ones. Not all the latter, how- 
ever ; for .foiiah is of subsequent date. Lamentations were 
united to Jeremiah as one book. The Psalms of David ** 
also bolotig to this canon, atid may have been almost coex- 
tensive with the first three divisions of the present book. 
The epistles of the kings concerning the holy gifts are not 
extant. They appear to have been the documents of 
heathen (Persian for the most part) kings favourable to 
the rebuilding of Jerusalem and its temple. Nchemiah’s 
canon was identical to some extent with the second divi- 
sion of the Biblical books. It wanted Jonah, perhaps 
Malachi, but it had “ the Epistles of the kings.” It was 
larger than the second Hebrew division of the Old Testa- 
ment, and had probably been preceded by smaller collec- 
tions of prophetic productions before the captivity. We 
know that in the captivity itself, and immediately after, 
older prophecies were edited. 

Whether Nehemiah himself collected the l>ooks, or 
whether he merely set the thing on foot and saw that it was 
carried out by the learned men of the time, can only be 
conjectured. As bo was not a priest or a scribe like Ezra, 
but a statesman, the latter supposition is the more prob- 
able. This collection was liighly esteemed ; though it did 
not take equal rank with the first. It was not completed 
before the close of the 4th century B.C., because the book of 
Jonah was probably not written till that time. The close 
of the prophetic canon could not have taken place till some 
period had elapsed after Malachi, — a period sufficient for 
the growth of a general consciousness that the prophetic 
function liad ceased with the youngest of the prophets. 
Besides the historical books which preceded, there were in 
it four lyroplictic ones — Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Isaiah, the 
twelve minor prophets. Ruth belonged to the book of 
Judges, and Lamentations to Jeremiah; but they were 
afterwards detached and put into the third division or 
canon. Definite allusions to this prophetic collection do 



not occur till the J2d oe^taqr 
passaf^ in Jeremudi behigiin ^ 

and Sirach, both in tib$ prologue 
presupposes its completion. Sucif 
Nehemiah canon, partly gradiial in itajforq ^ ^ , 

The ihird canon, in which the .booln;^ 

Testament were included, %m not miadQ ,at 
tents were multifarious, differing widely : 
in age and character-— poetical, pm^ei 
toned. Such as seemed wor^y <f pT8Berva% 
they had not been included in the second otoon^ 
^hered together during the spadtrof a hundred add.fifi^^ 
years. The oldest part consisted of psalms suppoi^:^i 
belong to David, which wire a 8u|)piement to those 
Neliemiah*s collection, — perhaps the last two divisions, 
some exceptions (books fourth ani fifth). Next to. 
Psalms were Proveft)s, Job, Canticles, which, thou^ non- 
prophetic, and probably ex^uded on that albount from the 
sacred canon, must have mdsted before the exile. En- 
riched with the latest additiJIis, they survived the natiojpd 
disasters, and claimed a place next to the Psalms. They 
were but a portion of the literaturo current in and after 
the 5th century B.C., as may be inmrred from the epilogue 
to Ecclesiastes and the Wisdom of Sirach. The hiatoripal 
work compiled by the chronicle-wjiter was separated, Ezra ^ 
being put first as the most important part and referring 
also to the church of the 6th and 5 th centuries, whose 
history had not been written. The Chronicles themselves 
were placed last, being considered of less value than the 
first part, as they contained tho summary of a period 
already described, though with numerous adaptationsu to 
post-exile times. The youngest portion consisted of the 
book of Daniel, not written till the Maccabetn period 
(between 170 and 160 B.C.); and probably of several 
psalms which were inserted in different places of the col- 
lection so as to make the whole number 160. The list 
continued open, and no stringent principle guided selection. 
The character of the oellection was somewhat indefinite. 
It was called dtuhim^ writings,^ — a general epithet 

suited to the contents. 

The earliest attestation of this third canon is that of the 
prologue to Jesus Sirach, where not only the Urn and ths 
prophttis are specified, but “ the other books of the fathers,** 
or “the rest of the books.”* No information is given as 
to its extent, or the particular books included. They may 
have been for the most part the same as the present ones. 
The passage does not show that thetthi^pHist was closed. 
The better writings of the fathers, such as tended to learn- 
ing and wisdom, are not excluded by the definite article. 
In like manner, neither Philo nor the New Testament gives 
exact information as to tho contents of t^ie division in ques- 
tion. Indeed, several books (Canticles, Esther, Ecclesi- 
astes), are unnoticed in the latter. Tite argument drawn 
from Matthew xxiii. 35, that the Chronicles were then the 
last book of the caRon, is* ilRM)nclu8ive, as the Zechariah 
there named was probably different from the Zechariah in 
2 Chronicles zziv. The third canon is not proved to be 
closed by any of these witnesses, much dess by a passage 
of 2 Maccabees iL 14, which is sometimes adduced for the 
purpose. 

A more definite testimony respe^ing the canon is given 
by Josephus towards the end of the first century a.d. “ For 
we have not an innumerable multitude 4 >f ^oks among 
us, ... . but only twenty-two dooks, which contain the 
records of all the past times ; whicR are justly believed tq 
be divine. And of them five ^elong to Moses. .... Buj^ 


Mx.jl 

* translated by the Greek ayioypapei, hagiographu 

^ rit irarota ; rk rmv BiBkittP, 


* Chao. ii. 13. 
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uito^time tmm ^tlf of leignof { 

prt|>h(rt»^mdV^ i5ter ' 
donein ^4bi.tii^eain^ ’ 
iS^ four boob eoatain hymns to God 
^ dl human lif^ It is true our 

since Ar^erxes 

estMined of t&e^like authority wit^h the 
rf^fatj^Lers, because there has not bi^n an 
pr^kets sindb that time: and how 
giVini wedit^to these boob of our own 
nariOi)t%ji^enirby what do ;^for during so many agerf 
as^bte^iSijrea^ passed, no one has been so bold as either 
to th(m, to ^ke anything from thfai, 
any eha:i%e in them ; but it has become natural 
^'WJsws Immediately jnd from their very birth, to esteem 
;th(SSe hopks to contain aivine doctrines^and to persist in 
them; and, if occasion be, willingly to die for thein.”^ This 
list agrees* with Air present canq^ showing that the Pales- 
^tiiiian Jews weih tolerably un^mous as to the exUjat of 
theipollection. The thirteen prophets include Job; the 
four lyric and moral. books are Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesi- 
astes, and Canticles. 

The canon, however,' was not considered to be closed 
in the 1st century before and the 1st after Christ. There 
were doubts about some portions. The book of Ezekiel 
gave offence, because some of its statements seemed; to 
contradict the law. Doubts about others were of a more 
serious nature,— about Ecclesiastes, the Canticles, Esther, 
and the Proverbs. The first was impugned because it had 
contradictory passages and a heretical tendency; the second, 
because of its worldly and sensual tone; Esther for its 
want of r^giousness ; and Proverbs on account of incon- 
sistencies. ^is scepticism went far to procure the exclu- 
sion of the suspected works from the canon, and their rele- 
gation to the class of the gmuzim} But it did not prevail 
Hananiah, son of Hezekiah, son ot Qaron, about 32 B.C., 
is said to have reconciled the contradictions and allayed 
the doubts.^ But these traces of fbsistance to the fiirity 
of the canon were not the last. They reappeared about 
66 A.1)., as wo learn from the Talmud,^ when the contro- 
versy turned mainly upon the cunonicity of Ecclesiastes, 
which the school of Shammai, who had the majority, op- 
posed; so that the book was probably excluded^ The 
question emerged again at a later synod at Jabneh or Jam- 
nia, when B. Eleaser ben Asaria was chosen patriarch, and 
Gamaliel the second deposed. Here it was decided, not 
unanimously, ho^l^exf but by a majority of Hillelites, that 
Ecclesiastes and the Song of Songs ** pollute the hands,” 
i,f,y belong properly to the Hagiographa. This was about 
90 A.D.* Thus the question of the cauonicity of certain 
books was discussed at two synods. The canon was vir- 
tually settled at Jamma, where was confirmed what B. Akibn 
said of the Canticleain his usual extravagant way: 
day in the whole history of t|^ yorld i|f of so much worth 
as the one in which the Song of Songs was given to Israel ^ 
for all the Scriptures are holy ; but the Song of Songs if 
most holy.”^ As the Hagiographa were not read in public, 
with the exceptioif of Esther, opinions of the Jewish rab- 
bins might still differ about Canticles and Ecclesiastes, 
even after the synod at Jamnia. 

Jewish literature begad to degenerate after the captivity, 

} Ckmtra Apium^ i. 

^ literaily concealed vnthdravm frtm pvhUc u$e. 

, * 866 Pant’s Der Kanon dea cUten TestammiSy u.s.w. pp. 147, 
1^; ' 

I Tpoct. Sahbaty oh. i. 

* Adoyolhy v. 3. * 

* Sm Oraetz’s KoMUi, pp. 162, 168. 

^ One who said, Whoever reads such writings as Sirach and the 
Uisr J)poks loses sil part in everlastitg lifo,” oSh have no weight 


and it continued to do so. It leant upon the past more 
imd more, haying an external and formal character with 
little of the living soul The independence of their reli- 
gious literature disappeared with the national indepeiidciice 

the Jews ; and the genius of the people was too exclu- 
sive to receive much expansion from the spirit of nations 
with whom they came in contact In such circumstances, 
.mid the general consciousness of present misfortune, which 
the hope of a brighter future could not dispel, and regretful 
retrospects of the past tinged with ideal splendour, the 
exact time of drawing a line between books that might be 
included in the third division of the canon must have been 
arbitrary. In the absence of a normal principle to deter- 
mine selection, the productions were arbitrarily separ- 
ated. Not that they were badly adjusted. On the con- 
trary, the canon as a whole was wisely settled. Yet the ^ 
critical spirit of learned Jews in the future could not be 
extinguished by anticipation. The canon was not really 
settled for all time by a synodical gathering at Jamnia ; 
for Sirach was added to the Hagiographa by some rabbins 
about the beginning of the 4tii century while Baruch 
circulated long in Hebrew, and was publicly read on the 
day of atonement in the 3d century according to the 
apostolic constitutions.^ These two books were in high re- 
pute fur a considerable time, possessing a kind of canonical 
credit e^eri among the learned Jews of Palestine. Bab, 
Jochauan, Elasar, Babba bar Mare, occasionally refer to 
Sirach in the way in which the cUuhim were quoted ; the 
writer of Daniel used Baruch ; and the translator of Jere- 
miah put it into Greek. 

With the formation of, the canon wo may now connect 
the labours of the Great Synagogue, so far as Jewish autho- 
rities present credible information regarding it. The Tal- 
mudic and other accounts are legendary in part, and also in- 
correct. Little as is known of its members or doings, some 
idea may be gathered from scattered notices about it as 
well as from analogy. 

The oldest notice of the Great Synagogue is that in the 
Pirke Aboth, about 200 aj>., where it is said that “ Moses 
received the law from hlount Sinai and delivered it to 
Joshua, Jo.shua to the elders, the elders to the prophets, 
and the prophets delivered it to the men of the Great Syna- 
gogue. 'J'hese la,st spake three words : Be cautious in pro- 
nouncing judgment; make many disciples; put a hedge 
about the law.*'^® In Baba Jiathra their Biblical labours are 
somewhat minutely described : “ Mo.ses wrote his book, 
and the section of Balaam, and Job. Joshua wrote hia 
book and eight verses in the law. Samuel wrote his book 
and Judges and Buth. David wrote the psalms of the ten 
elders, &c., <kc. Jeremiah wrote his book, Kings, and 
Lamentations. Hezekiah and his colleagues wrote Isaiah, 
Proverbs, Canticles, and Cc»helelh. The men of the Great 
Synagogue wrote Ezekiel, the twelve prophets, Daniel, and 
Ezra. Ezra wrote his book and the genealogy in Chro- 
nicles down to himself.*’ It is not clear what is meant 
by “writing” in the latter part of the statement. 

It means composition in the first part, as the context un- 
doubtedly shows ; and that is Kashi’s explanation of the 
verb throughout. Perhaps, however, when us(‘d of the 
Great Synagogue it means no more than edit. That body 
put into their present form and received into the nationd 
library the works specified. Late writers, such as Abar- 
bancl, Abraham ben David, ben Maiiiiun, Ac., record that 
Ezra was president, and that it consisted of 120 iiieinbers, 
including Haggai, Zccliariali, Malachi, Ac. ; but the names 


* Zunz’s Die gottesdimstlichen Vortrdge, pp. 101, 102. 

® V. 20, p. 124, ed. Ufdtzen. Chapter 1. 

« Fol. 16, 1 

See Herzfold'a Geschirhte dee \mlkee Urad^ vol. ii p 94. 
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and number are evidently conjectural and incorrect.^ These 
late ndticcs deserve little credit.^ 

As Ezra is called a ready scribe,’’ and his labours in 
connection with the law were iiijportant, ho may have 
organized a body of scribes who should work in harmony, 
attending, among other concerns, to the preservation and 
correctitm of the national literature. It must be admitted, 
however, that the priests enumerated in Nehemiah x. 1, 
&e., and the “company of scribes'*^ in 1 Maccabees vii. 12 
(comp. ii. 42), afford no basis for sucli a college. Still, 
there is nothing improbable in the hypothesis. A succes- 
sion of scribes and priests, if not conjointly, at least in 
Jiarmoiiy, cuntinueil to labour till the corporation ceased to 
exist with Simon the Just, wiio is mentioned as the last 
belonging to it, /.c., from 444 n.c. till about 200. What 
they did can only be inferred from tlie proceedings of Ezra 
himself, and from the prevailing views as well as wants of 
the times they livwl in. Those wlio began with Ezra, see- 
ing what he did, would n:ilnrally follow liU example, and 
would not scruple, if it seemed best, to revise the text in 
Biibstanco ; but tlieir cliief work relate<l tj> the form of the 
text. After the l;ut canon was made, about a century or 
more anterior to the (^iiristian era, the text was not con- 
sidered inviolate by the learned .1 ews ; it received luodi- 
ficati^ms and interpolations long after. The process of 
redaction diad not ceased befuni the time of Christ. This 
was owing, among utlu*r e.anses, to the state of parties 
among the Jews, as well as tlie intrusion of Greek litera- 
ture and culture, whoso iulluonce the Palestinian Jews 
^chomselves were not able to withstand altogether. 

The canon did not iiicludo i^l the national literature ; 
and if it be asked on what principle books were ailiiiitted, 
it is not easy to answer. The higher the value of the writ- 
ings, the iinn’o. comlncive to the religious life and advance- 
inenfc of tins people, they were Oie more readily accepted. 
Real or ap[»arent im]»ortancn determined their aiio[)tiou. 
In judging of their value «lilferent considerations weighed. 
Home were nignlative in the department of the legal and 
ethical ; the j»ruphetic claimed a divine origin ; the lyric 
or poetic touched ami elevated the ideal faculty on which 
religion acts. The nation, early imbued willi the theo- 
cratic spirit, and believing it.self tlie chosen of God, 
was favourably inclined toward tlocumeuts in which that 
stand-point was a.ssumed. The names of men rcnowuied for 
their piety, wisdom, or knowledge of divine things, which 
some books ])ore, ensured their adinis.sion. A variety of 
considerations contributed to tlui gradual formation of the 
canon ; and the best part of tlie national literature wai- 
incorporated. 

Of the three divisions, “ The Law ” or Pentateuch was 
most highly venerated by the Jews. It was the first trams 
lated into Greek, and in Philo’s view was inspired in a way 
peculiar to itself. “ The Prophets, or second division, orcu- 
j)ied a somewhat lower place in their estimation, but wore 
read in the public services as the law had been before. Tlie 

(T thuhim'' or third division, was not looked upon as equal 
to the Prophets in importance; only the five Megilothwere 
imlilicly read. The three parts of tlie collection ]>rcseiit 
the three gradations of sanctity which the books assumed 
successively in Israelite estimation. A certain reverence 
was attached to all as soon as they were made eanonic^al 
but the reverence was not of equal height, and the snjiposea 
authority was profiortionately varied. Tlie consciousness 
of prophetism being extinct soon after the return from 
Babylon was a genuine instinct. With the extinction of 

* See ftiixtorPs Tihf^ias, chapter x. p. 88, Ac. 

* Hfirasfehl’s finschichte des Volkes /srrtf'Z,vol. i. p. 380» &c. 

® "^vyayorY^ ypofinartwVf without the article. 

* Lillmanu, in the Jahrbiuchitr JHlr d^utsche Theologies Bd. 

p.^4Si. 


;he ^Jewish state the religibusispirit almost jtVaporated 
The idealism which the dd prophets proclaimed in contryt 
with the symbolic religion of the state gave fll^to forma 
and' an attachment to the written law. Bel^o^ came to 
JO a thing of the understaflidihg, the subje^ of learited 
treatment ; and its essence was reduced to dogmas or pre^ 
cepts. Thus it ceased \p be spiritual, or aslfh&g in whidi 
the heart had free scope for its high#st asgirations^ .. Th% 
larrow prophetism that^appeared ^ter tb^ restoration was. 
ittle more than an echo of tbb past, falling iOg^^ith an ex* 
ienial and written legalfsm. literature of the people 
deteriorated in quality, and prophecy became apocalypse. 

When the thi*ee divisions wore united, the ecclesiastical 
respect which had gathered rouud the faw and the prophets 
fnuii ancient times began to bo triyisfcrrod to the c'tkuhim. 
A belief in their sauctity increased apace in the Ist century 
before the Christian era, so that sacrednei^ and caniMidty 
were almost identical, flhe doubts of individuals, it is 
true, wore still expressed raspecting certain books of the 
n'tlmbirriy but they had no perceptible effect upon theacur- 
rent opinion. The sanctity attaching to the last division 
IS well as tlie others did not periipt the total displacement 
of any part. 

The origin of tbo threefold division of the canon is not, 
as Oehler supposes,^ a reflection^ of the different stages of 
religious development through which the nation passed, as 
if the foundation were the Law, the ulterior tendency in its 
objective aspect the Prophets, and its subjective aspect 
the liagiographa. The books of Chronicles and others 
refute this arbitrary conception. The triplicity lies in the 
manlier in which the books were collected. Men who be- 
longed to different periods and possessed diffci^iit degrees 
of culture worked successively in the formation of the 
canon. Tt resulted out of the circumstances in which it 
was made, and the subjective ideas of those who made it. 

The places of tho separate books within the first divi- 
sion or Torah were determined by tho succession of the 
historical events narnfked. The second division naturally 
begins with Moses’s successor, Joshua. Judges, Samuel, 
and Kings follow according to the regular chronology. To 
tlui ftjrmer prophets, as Joshua to Kings were called, the latter 
were attached, Lsaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, — .succeeded 
by tho twelve minor pro[)hets, arranged for the most part 
according to their times, though the length of individual 
prophecies also influenced their position, together with 
similarity of contents. The arrang^ent of books in the 
third division depended on their ago, chapter, and authors. 
Tho I'salms were put first, because David was supposed to 
be the author of many, and on account of their intrinsic 
value in promoting the religious life of the people. After 
tile Psalms came the three poetical Works attributed to 
Hohimon, with the book of Job aim^ them, — Proverbs, 
Job, Canticles, Ecclesiastes, booKof Esther followed, 
since it was intcii^cd tc^ farther the obserfance of the 
Purim feast ; with thQ late Book of Daniel, which had some 
aflinity to Esther in its relation to heathenism and to Greek 
life. To Ezra and Nehemiah, which were adopted beforo 
the other part of the chronicle-book alid separated from 
it, were added the so-called Chronicles. Such 9 ^as 
original succession of the third division or dthubim ; but 
it did not remain unaltered. Por tho use of the syna- 
gogue the five Megiloth were put together, so that Ruth 
(originally the last part of Judges), andfthe Lamentatioua 
(appended at first to Jeremiahi prophecies) were taken out 
of the second and put into the third canon. This caused 
a separation of Canticles ancLEccIesiastes. 

The Samaritan canon consists of ^he Pentateuch alone. 

^ Article Kanon " in Herzog’s EfMyklopagiies vol. vii. p. 268 ; and 

le same author's ProUgomcna met Tkeohgie de$ eiL 3&§Ls pp» 
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This restricted ccdleetion y owuig to the fact ihat| when the 
^Samaritans the Jews and b^n their woi^ 
Ibip on« QjSiiirimf no more than the Mosaic writings h^ 
been invited hy mth canonical dignity. The hostile 
fecljing b^tHhen the rivals^hiiidered the reception of books 
fnbseq^uehtly canonized. The idea of their having the 
oldest Jii.nd^iMl7 sacred part in tts entirety satisfied their 
spirited wants. . Some have thought that the Sadducees, 
who afeeady^dltisted aflsa party before the Maccabean period, 
agrJId^ with the Samafttansbin rejecting all but the Penta- 
teuch ; y€< this is doubtful. It to true that the Samaritai|s 
themselyea say so;^ anJ^hat some of the church fathers, 
Origeu, Jerome, and ^thers agree j but little reliance can 
bo put on the statdhient. Th? latter, perhaps, confounded 
the Samaritans and Sadducees, It is also noteworthy that 
Christ, in refuting thf Sadducees, apgpals to the Penta- 
teuch alone ; but the conclusion that ho did so because of 
tlieir admitting no moro than J^at portion does not f ollow 
The Alexandrian canon dipered from the Palestinian. 
Tlgi Greek translation commonly called the Septuagint 
contains some later productions which the Palestinian Jews 
did not adopt, not onlyJrom their aversion to Greek litera- 
ture generally, but also irom the recent origin of the books, 
aud perhaps their want of prophetic sanction. The closing 
line of the third part in the Alexandrian canon was more or 
less fluctuating— capable of admitting recent writings ap- 
pearing under the garb of old names and histories, or em- 
bracing religious subjects ; while the Ptdestinian collection 
was y)retty well determined, and all but finally settled. 
The judgment of the Alexandrians was freer than that of 
their brethren in the mother country. They had oven 
separatedin a measure from the latter, by erecting a temple 
at LeontO|)olis ; and their enlargement of the canon was 
another step of divergence. The influoiico of Greek learn 
iiig and philosophy led to a more liberal treatment of 
Jewish books. Nor had they thoViterion of language for 
the separation of canonical and uncanonical both classes 
were before them iu the same tongie. The enlarged canon 
was not formally sanctioned ; it had not the approval of 
the Sanhedrim ; yet it was to the Alexandrians what the 
Palestinian one was to tlie Palestinians. If Jews who were 
not well acquainted with Hebrew used the apocryphal and 
canonical books alike, it was a matter of feeling and cus- 
tom ; and if those who knew the old language better ad- 
hered to the canonical one more closely, it was a matter 
of trailition and language. The former set little value on 
the prevalent fi^j^iscilfusness of the race that the spirit of 
prophecy was extinct ; their view of the Spirit’s operation 
was larger. The latter clung to the past with all the more 
tenacity that the old life of the nation hiul degenerated. 
The identity of the Palestinian and Alexandrian canons 
must be abandoned. It is said, indeed, that Philo neither 
mentions nor quot^ the Greek additions ; but neither does 
he quote si^veral canonical boolw. According to Eichhorn, 
no fewer than eight of the®4atter ar8 unnoticed by him.* 
Besides, he had peculiar views erf iuspiratiori, aud quoted 
loosely from memory. Believing as he did in the inspira- 
tion of the Groelf version as a whole, it is difficult to think 
that he made a distinction between tlie difiereut parts of it. 
The <u*gunient for the identity of the two canons deduced 
from 4 Esdras xiv. 4i, &c., as if the twenty-four open 
books were distinguished from the other writings dictated 
to Ezra, is of norforce, both because the reading is uncertain 
and, even if seventy be distinguished from twenty-four in the 
passage, vcrisiinilitudo* required that an Egyptian Jew him- 
self must make Ezra conform to the old Palestinian canon. 
It is also alleged that the grandson of Jesus birach, who 
translated his grandfather’s work during his abode in Egypt, 

^ See Ahnlfath’s Anna!. Samar,, p. 102, 9, &c. 

* Kinlntung in das aUe iCestaTrunt^^^di. 1. p. 133. 


knew no difference between the Hebrew and Greek canon, 
though he speaks of the Greek version; he sppaks as 
a Palestinian, without having occasion to allude to the 
^iffereuco between the canonical books of the Palestinian 
and Egyptian Jews. ^The latter may have reckoned the 
apocryphal writings in the third division ; and therefore 
the translator of Jesus Sirach could recognize them iu the 
ordinary classification. The mention of tliree classes is not 
opposed to their presence in the third. Tim geiioral use 
of an enlarged canon iti Egypt cannot be denied, though 
it was somewhat loose, was not regarded as a completed 
collection, and wanted express rabbinical sauctimi. Tlie 
very way in which apocryplial are inserted among canonical 
books in the Alexandrian canon, shows the ecpial rank 
assigned to both. Esdras first aud second succeed the 
Chronicles; Tobit and Judith are between Nehemiah and 
Esther ; the Wisdom of Solomon and Sirach follow Can-* 
tides; Barudi succeeds Jeremiah; Daniel is foll(»wcd by 
Susanna and other productions of the same class ; aiul the 
whole closes with the three books of Maccabees. Such is 
the order in the Vatican MS. 

The threefold division of the canon, indicating three 
stages in its formation, has continued. Josephus, indeed, 
gives another, bastjd on the nature of the separate books, 
not on MSS. AVe learn nedhing from him of its his- 
tory, which is somewhat remarkable, considering tliat he 
did not live two centuries after the last Wi)rk luid been 
added. The account of the canon’s final arraugemeut was 
unknown to him. Tlie number (>f the books was variously 
estimated. Josephus gives twenty-two, which was tlu*. usua]^ 
number among Christian wTitors in the 2tl, 3d, aud 4th cen- 
turies, having been derived from the letters of the Ilchrew 
alphabet. Origeii, Jerome, and others have it. It con- 
tinued longest among the teachers of the Greek (3iiirrh, 
and is even in Nicephorus’s Rtichometry.'* The enumeration 
in question has liiith with Judges, and Tjamentatioiis with 
Jeremiah. luEpiphanius*^ the nnmbertwenty-scveiiisfoiiud, 
made by taking the alphabet enlarged >vitli the five final 
letters, and dividing Samuel, Kings, and Chronicles into two 
books each. The Talmud has twenty-four,^ which originated 
in the Greek alidiabet, and ]»robably j>roeeeded from Alex- 
andria. After tlie reiitateuch and the former prophets, 
which are in the usual order, it gives Jeremiah as the first 
of the later, succeeded by Ezekiel and Isaiah with the 
twelve, minor prophets. The ’ralmud knows no other rt;a- 
soii for such an order than that it was made according to 
the contents of the }>roplietic books, not according to the 
times of the writeiu Tliis solution is unsatisfactory. It is 
more probable that chronology had to do with the arrange- 
ment.® The Talmudic, order of the ITugiographd is lluth, 
psalms. Job, Proverbs, Kcclesiaste.s, Canticles, Lamenta- 
tions, Daniel, Esther, Ezra, Chronicles. Hero lluth pro- 
cedes the Psalter, coming as near the former prophets as 
possible ; for it ]^r(>pcrly belongs to tln in,^ the contents 
associating it with the Judges’ time. 'I he ’lalminlic order 
is that usually adopted in Gorman MSS. 

The Masoretic arrangement dillVrs from the ’1 almudic 
ill putting Isaiah before .Fcroniiah and Ezekiel. Iho IJagio- 
grapha are — Psjdms, Proverbs, .Job, Canticles, Ruth, Eanien- 
tations, Ecclesiastes, Esther, Paniel, Ezra (with Nehemiah), 
Chronicles.’^ MSS. often dill'er arbitrarily, because tran- 
scribers did not consider themselves bound any <»ne 
arrangement.® According to some, a very old lestiiiiuny to 

* Sou Pi’imIiut’s JXnr HfmJiichti' dt*s hiPtans, p. 121. 

* et pfirtd., 22, 23, vol. ii. p. 180, ed Tetav. 

* Baha Bnthra, fol. 14 , 2. 

® Sfe I'lirst, hrr Kamm, u.s.w. p. 14, ki\ 

^ Ilndy, Ba BihJm'vm trarfihus oriffinaHhus, p. 644. 

* llody give.«i lists of the order iii whidi thf hooks staud 
early printed editions nnd in a few MSS., ]». Glh. 
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the commencing and concluding books of the third division 
is giveit by the New Testament (Luke xxiv. 44 ; Matthew 
zxiii. 35), agreeably to which the Psalms were first anc^ 
the Chronicles last ; but this is inconclusive. 

The Alexandrian translators, as wo have seen already, 
placed the books diflferently from the Palestinian Jews. 
In their version Daniel comes after Exekiel, so that it is 
put beside the greater prophets. Was this done by Jews 
or Christians 1 Perhaps by the latter, who put it between 
the greater and lesser prophets, or, in other words, out of 
the third into the second division, because of dogmatic 
grounds, and so effaced a trace of the correct chronology. 
Little importance, however, can be attached to the order 
of the books in the Septuagint, because the work was done 
at different times by different persons. But whatever may 
,»hav6 been the arrangement of the parts when the whole 
was complete, we know that it was disturbed by Protestants 
separating the apocryphal writings and putting them all 
together. 

The writings of the New Testament show their authors* 
acquaintance with the apocryphal books. They have ex- 
pressions and ideas derived from them. Stier collected 
102 passages which bear some resemblance to others in 
the Apocrypha but they needed sifting, and were cut 
down to a much smaller number by Bleek. They are James 
i. 1 9, from Sirach v. 1 1 ami iv. 29 ; 1 Peter i. 6, 7, from 
Wisdom iii. 3-7 ; Hebrews xi. 34, 35, from 2 Maccabees 
vi. 18-vii. 42 ; Hebrews i. 3, from Wisdom vii. 26, &c. ; 
Romans i. 20-32, from Wisdom xiii.-xv. ; Romans ix. 21, 
^rom Wisdom xv. Eph. vi. 13-17, from Wisdom v. 
18-20; 1 Cor. ii. 10, ttc., from Judith viii. 14. Others 
are less prt)bable.*^ When Bishop Cosin says that ‘‘in all 
the New Testament we find not any one passage of the 
apocryphal books to have been alleged either by Christ or 
lua apostles for the confirmation of their doctiiue,”^ the 
argument, though based on a fact, is scnrcely conclusive ; 
else Esther, Canticles, Ecclesiiistos, and other works might 
be equally discredited. Yet it is ])robabl(5 that the New 
Testament writers, though quoting the Septuagint much 
more than the original, we?’e ilisinclined to the additional 
parts of the Alexandrian ciimm. They were Palestinian 
themselves, or had in view Judaizers of a narrow creecL 
The apostle Paul, at least, and probably the otlier writers 
of the Now Testament, believed in the literal inspiration 
of the Biblical books, for he uses an argument in the Gala^ 
tian epistle which turns upon the singular or plural of a 
noiin.^ And as the inspiration of the Septuagint trans- 
lators was commonly held by the Christians of the early 
centuries, it may be that the ajKistles and evangelists made 
no distinction between its parts. Jude quotes Enoch, an 
apocryphal ‘work not in the Alexandrian canon ; so that 
he at least had no rigid notions about the difference of 
canonical and uiicanonical writings. Still we know that 
the coin])ass of the Old Tesla nieiit canon was somewhat 
unsettled to the Christians of the 1st century, as it was to 
the Hellenist Jews themselves. It is true that the Law, 
the Prophets, and the Psalms were universally recognized 
as authoritative ; but the extent of the tliird divisi(»n was 
indefinite, so that the non-citation of the three books re- 
specting which there was a difference of opinion among the 
Jews may not have been accidental. Inasmuch, however, 
as the Greek-speaking Jews received more books than their 
Palestinian brethren, the apostles and their immediate suc- 
cessors were not disinclined to the use of the apoerjqihal 
productions. The undefined boundary of the canon facili- 

^ Dit Apokrifpkeny u.s.w., p. 14, &c. 

■ Studien und Kritikcn for 1853, p. 267, &c. 

^ A Seholaatical History of the Canon, p. 22. 

* See Rothe, Dogniatik,*' in Htudien u, Kritik€n>f 1860, p# 
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tated the recognition .other soere^ ivvi!^^^ 
primitive records o^the Aw ^ 

The early fathen used the OreA 
of them were ignorant of Hebrew* 
naturally considered ite .piSrto^alikOi.. otting^^ 
and canonical in the seine way. .AcoordiA^ibiCc^uo 
(f 202) quotes Baruch qnder the name, of 
prophet;**^ and the ad^tions to Daniel:;ai^.,f;.l>IE^ 
prophet.’*^ Clement or Alexandcif (t 220) 
cryphal books like the c^oniSal ones, for 
^roof indiscriminately. He is fc^ifl of referring' to; 
which he cites upwards of twenty-four timei in the i^nd^^ 
book of his Pasdagogus, aigl in a mamjier tq.ehow 
esteemed it as highly as many other parts of thejQl^.{S3^| 
tament. A passage from Baruc^ is introduijed Iby 
phrase^ *‘the dimne Scripture says;*’ and another* 

Tobit by ^ “ Scripture has briefly signified this, aajmg.*^ 
Tertullian (t 220) quoted sthe Wisdom ^ Solomon ex-, 
prossly as Solomon’s,^ and introduces Sirach by ^^as itia ' 
written.” He cites Baruch as JeremiaL^^ HealsodMf- 
lieved in the authenticity of the book of Enoch, and de- 
fends it at some length. Cypriim often cites the Greek 
additions to the Palestinian canon. He introduces Tobit 
with the words '‘as it is written/*^* or “ divine Scripture 
teaches, sayiijg;”^* and Wisdoit with “the Holy Spirit, 
shows by Solomon.” The African fathers followed the 
Alexandrian canon without scruple. 

Melito of Sardis (f after 171) made it his special busiuess 
to inquire among the Palestinian Jews about the number 
and names of tWr canonical books ; and the result was 
the following list: — ^the five books of Moses, Joshua, 
Judges, Ruth, four books of Kings, two of Chrqpicles, the 
Psalms of David, the Proverbs of Solomon, Ecclesiastes, 
the Song of Songs, Job, Isaiah, Jeremiah, the twelve in 
one book, Daniel, Ezekiel, Ezra.^^ Here Ezra includes 
Nehemiah ; and Esther is absent, because the Jews whom 
he consulted did not consider it canonical. 

Origen’s (+ 254) liA does not differ much from the 
Palestinian one. After the Pentateuch, Joshua, Judges, 
Ruth, Kings first and second, Samuel, Chronicles, come 
Ezra fii-st and second. Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Can- 
ticles, Isaiah, Jeremiah with Lamentations and the epistle, 
Daniel, Ezekiel, Job, Esther. Besides these there are the 
Maccabees, which are inscribed Sarbeth sarhane The 
twelve prophets are omitted in the Greek , but the mistake 
is rectified in Rufinus’s Latin version, where they follow 
Canticles, as in Hilary and Cyril of Jerusalem. It is re- 
markable that Baruch is given, and why ? Because Origen 
took it from the MSS. of the Septuagint he had before him, 
in which the epistle is attributed to Jeremiah. But the 
catalogue had no influence upon his prattice. He followed 
the prevailing view of the extended car^n. Sirach is intro- 
duced by “ for tills also is written the book 'of ’Wis- 
dom is cited as “a ^ivine#vofd,”^® Tobit as “Scripture.”*® 
His view of the additions to^;he book of Daniel and Esther, 
as well as his opinion abobt Tobit, are sufiiciently expressed 
ill the epistle to Africanus, so that scattered quotations 
from these parts of Scripture can be j^operly estimated. 

* Advers, Jlaerts.^ v. 85, referring to Baruch iv. 86, sad v., p. 

ed. Massuet. , 

* Thid,y iv. 26, refening to Daniel xiii. 20 in the Septuagint. 

^ Pasififjog.^t li. 8. ® Stotymata^ iL 23. 

^ Advvrs. ValentinianoSf ch. 2. 

l)e Evhtyrtatvme CaatitaiiSf ch. 2. t. 

Contra OnostieoSf ch. 8. ** i>« Hdbitu Muliebf'if di.’3s 

Spist 55, p. 110, ed. Fell. „ Db Orat, /Jomin., p. IQS* ^ 

JJe Exhbrtat, MofftyrU^ ch. 12, p. 182. 
w Euaeb. H. E,, lib. iv. ch. 20. Eifieb. H. if., 11^. , 

Ctmmmt, in Joawn,^ tom. xxxli. ch. 14,' 'ed. Huet. p* .400«V 
** Contra Cels, lit 72 ; vol. i. pb 494, ed. Deisms. ' , 

^ I>B OrfUitmOt U. 215. i 
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from tB« Mtau to 

I used ftod' read ui ihe chujoslies. 
put out'i^i^e canoB by the Jews. 
,, pi^Bep^vod ^ sacred Seriptu^ 

ibjewdl^ie nttoa eedesiasticsl tradition 
Wn aitaotioned. by the churches though they. 

jtd thaBebrev caneiL 

Caa^ ifCjtheJlrtt three Centunes. | 

rolled on the Old Testament as their 
bo^ iTo theig it was of divine origin and 
mthiH^' The New Testament writings came into gra- 
Eluai ushbyihe side o^the older Jewish documents, accord- 


*•/ rrt- 


by them began soon after the commencement of the 2d 
century, and continued till the end of it, — contehhporane- 
jonaly with the development of a catholic church and its 
necessary adjunct a ce:^olic canon. 

No New Testament canon, except a partial and uunutho- 
ritative one, existed till the latter half of the 2d century, 
that is, till the idea of a catholic church began to be enter- 
tained. The Ebionites or Jewish Christians had their 
favourite gospels and Acts. The gospel of Matthew was 
highly prized by them, existing as it did in various recen- 
sions. Other documents, such as the Bevclation of John, 
and the Preaching of Peter, (a Jewish-Christian history sub- 
sequently re-written and employed in the Clementine Re- 
cognitions and Homilies) were also in esteem. Even so 
late as 170-176, Hegesippus, a Jewish Christian, used 


ingtc^Jiha times in, which they appeared and the reputed the gospel according to the Hebrews and d^pised Paurs, 


tiamiNr.bf the ^uthors. 

Marcmn came fromPbntus to Rome (144 A.D.), 
he brought with him a Scripture-collection consisting of 
^ Pauline epistles. Those addressed to Timothy and 
litUB, with the epistle to the Hebrews, were not in it The 
gospel of >Marcion.was^juk6's in an altered state. From 
this and other facts we conclude that external parties were 
the first who carried out the idea of collecting Christian 
writings, and of putting 4hem either beside or over against 
the sacred books of the Old Testament, in support of^their 
systems. As to Basilidos (126 a.d.), his supposed quota- 
tions from the New Testament in Hippolytus are too pre-^ 
Darioua to be trusted.^ It is inferred from statements in 
Ortgen and Jerome that he had a gospel of his own" some- 
what like Luke^s, but extra-canonical. His son Isidore 
and succi^diug disciples used Matthew’s gospel. Jeromo 
says that Mardon and Basilides denied the Paulino author- 
ship of the epistle to the Hebrews and the pastoral ones.^ 
It is also doubtful whether Valentjnus’s (140-166) alleged 
citations from the Now Testament can be relied upon. 
The passages of this kind ascribed to him by the fathers 
belong in a great measure to his di Aiples ; and Henrici has 
DOt proved his position that he used John’s gospel. But 
bjs followers, including Ptolemy (180 a.d.) and Heracleon 
(186-200), quote the gospels and other portions of 
the New Testament. From Hippolytus’s account of the 
Dphites, Peratsc, and Sethians, we infer that the Christian 
writings were much employed by them. An apocryphal 
work they rarely cite. More than 160 citations from the 
New Testament hav^bcon gathered out of their writings.^ 
We may admit ’•khaf these Ophites and Perat» were of 
early origin, the former being the oldest known^ of the 
Qnostic parties ; but there is no proof that the acquaint- 
mce with the New Testament which Hippolytus attributes 
bo them belongs td the first rather than the second half of 
the 2d century. early existence of the sect does not 
ihow an early citation of the Christian books by it, especi- 
lUy of John’s gospel ; unless^ta^rimagr were its last stage. 
Later and earlier Ophites afe not distinguished in the 
PhUosophumeiia, Hence there & a presumption that the 
iuthor had the foimer in view, which is favoured by no 
mention of them* occurring in the Adversus omnes Hse- 
reses ”, usually appended to Tertullian’s Prcescriptiones 
ScerHicoruMf and by Irenmns’s derivation of their heresy 
from that of Valentinus^ The latter father does not even 
tpeak of the Perataa. Clement of Alexandria is the first 
who alludes to tUcm. The early heretics were desirous of 
lonfirming their peculj|ir opinions by, the writings current 
imong catholic Christians, so that the formation of a canon 

- I iL.. r- ^ - .1 - I IL.i 

,^ed. Dslsme, vol. i. p. 12. 

*8 IntitoduMion to ths Study of the N, TtsUm,^ voh ii. 
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writings, in conformity with the leading principle of the 
party to which he belonged, viz., the identity of Jesus’s 
words with the Old Testament. The Clementine Homilies 
(161-180) used the four canonical .gospels, even the 
fourth, which they assign to the apostle John. The 
gospel according to the Egyptians was also employed. 
FauTs epistles were rejected, of course, as well as the Acts; 
since the apostle of the Gentiles was pointed at in Simon 
Magus, whom Peter refutes. It is, therefore, obvious that 
a collection of the New Testament writings could make 
little progress among the Ebionites of the 2d century. 
Their reverence for the Law and the Prophets hindered 
another canon. Among the Gentile Christians the forma- 
tion of a canon took place more rapidly, though Judai^ 
influences retarded it even lliere. After Paul’s epistles 
were interchanged between churches a few of them would 
soon be put together. A collection of this kind is implied 
in 2 Peter iii. 16. 

The apo.stolic fathers quote from tho Old Testament, to them an 
inspired and sacred thing. They have scarcely any exj)reHfl cita- 
tions from the New Testament. Allusioiis occur, especially to tho 
epistles. The letter of Clement to the Corinthians (about 120) 
does not use written gospels, though it presupposes an aequnintniic,e 
with tho epistles to the Romans, Corinthians, and Hebrews. Where 
** Scripture” is cited, or tho expression “it is written” occurs, tho 
Old 'IVstamcnt is meant. 

Hernias (about 130) seein.s to have used the epistles to tho 
Ephesians and Hebrews, those of James and 1 Peter, perhaps, too, 
the Acts; but there is great uncertainty about the matter, and he 
has no express quotation from any part of the New Testament. The 
writer often alludes to wonls of .Tesus found in Mattliew’s gospel, so 
that ho may have been acqiiainted with it. 

Barnabas ^about 119) nas but one quotation from tho New 
Testament, if, indeed, it be such. Apparently, Matthew xx. 16 is 
intrtsiuced by “it is uTitton,” showing that the gos|)el wiw con- 
sidered Scripture. This is the earliest tr.ii;e of canonical authority 
being transmrred from the Old Testament to Christian ^nitings. 

As far as wo can judge from Eusebius’s account of Fnpiaa* 
(+ 163), that writer knew nothing of a New Testament canon. He 
speaks of Matthew and Mark ; but whether lie lia«i their nreaent 
go.spels is uncertain. According to Andreas of C>sarea he was 
acquainted with the Apocalypse of John, whih* Eusebius testitics to 
his knowledge of 1 Peter and 1 John. But he seems to have had 
no conception of canonical authority attac’liing to any part of the 
New Testament. 

Traces of later ideas about tho caiionicity of the New Testament 
apjM‘RT in the shorter Greek recension i f the seven Iguatian epistles 
(about 176). There “the Gospil” and “ tlm Kpistlea” are recog- 
nized as the constituents of tlio book/ The WTiter also used the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews, for there is a quotation from^ it 
in tne epistle to the Smyrnians.* The second part of the collection 
seems to have wanted the epistle to the Ephesians.® 

Justin Martyr (160 a.d.) knew some of the sjTioptic gospels—- 
the first and thinl. The evidence of hw acquaintance with Mark’s 
is but small. His 'knowledge of the fourth is denied by many, and 
zealously defended by others. Thoma finds proof that Justin uficd 

• Hitt EccIm., iii. 89. 

• Epiat ad PhiladelpK ch. 6. See Hefele’s note on the passage. 
The other well-known passage in chapter viii. is too uncertain in read- 
ing and meaning to be adduced here. 

^ Chapter iu. » • To^the Epheaiana^ chapter xli. 
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it freely as a text-hook of cnosis, 'vrithout reooj^iiizing it as the his- 
torical \^ork of an upostle.^ It is pretty certain that he employed 
an cxtra-Ciiiioni»;al gosjiel, perliaps the so-oallcd gospel of the 
Hehrews. He lia«l also the older Aots of I’ilate. Vaiil’s epistkj 
are dcvit nuMitioned, though lie doubtless knew them. Having 
little sympathy with Paiiliuism he attarlii-d his belief to the primi- 
tive iipo.Mtlis. Tin.- Apocalypse, 1 Peter, and 1 Joliii lie esteemed 
highly ; th“ epistle to the Hebrews and the Ac.t.4 he tre.ated in the 
same way as tin* Pauline writings. Justin’s canon, as far as divine 
autlmiity and inspiration are concerned, was the Old Tcstimeiit. 
He was merely on the thre«shold of a divine canon made up of 
primitive (.'hrisliaii writings, attaching no exclusive sanctity to 
those he used, hiicause they wen* not to Jiirn the only source of doe- 
trine. Kven of tho Apocalypse lie says, “ A man among us named 
.loliii, Ac., wrote it.'** In his time none of the gosjads had Iwen 
canonked, not even the .synoptists, if, indeed, he kin*w them all. 
Oial tiaditiou W'as the cliief foiiiitaiu of (’liristian knowledge, as it 
had heen fora century. Jn his opinion this tradition \va.s embodiotl 
in writing; but the doeiimciits in which he looked for all that 
related to Chii.st were not tho go.s])/ds alone. Otliers ho n.sed freely, 
not looking upon any «s inspiml. Though lessons out of the 
gospels (some of our present ones and others), as also out of tlie 
prophet.s, were read in assemhlies on the first day of tho week,*'* the 
act of converting the ( 'liristian w ritiiigs into S«.'ripture w/ts jiosterior; 
for the mere reading <*f a gosjud in churches on Sunday does not 
prove that it was coiisidcre*! divinely authoritative ; and the n.se of 
the epistles, wliich formed the second and less valued part of tho 
collection, must still have been limited. 

Jiistiu’s disciple, Taliaii (IdO 180), wlio wrote an address to 
the (Jreeks, ijuote.s (lie beginning of John's go.sjiel ; and his 
DUftrssitroH- or J/aniuwif probably included selections from tho four 
canonical ones : but too little is known of it to enable us to speak 
with <*.ertainty. Itoubtless he was acijiiaiiited with l^aul’s writings, 
as ho (piotes st'itcments contained in them. He seems, however, 
to have rej'i<*ted scveial of his epistles, probably 1 and 2 Timothy.^ 

Tn Polycarp’s epistle (15i)-ni(l) ilierc arc rcminiscence.s of the 
synoptic gospels; and most of 1‘aiirs epistles a.s well as 1 Peter 
wore used by the writer. But the, idea of eanoiiii'al authority, or a 
peculiar inspiration bcl»)Uging to these writings, is absent. 

Atlnuiagora.s of Athens wioto an apology addressed to Marcus 
Aurelius (17<>). In it ho usi-.s writliui ainl unwritten tradition, 
testing all by the Oil Testament, wdiieli was his only anthonla- 
live canon. Ho niiike.s no relcrence to tlie Christian doenmenta, 
but addm:es wor<la of Jesus with the verb *Mie .say.s.** Ills tre.itise 
on the resurrection appeals tti a pMs.sage in one of I’nul’s epistlft.s.® 

Tho author of tin* epl-stle to I)i<»gnetus (about 2oO) shows his 
acqiiuintaiico wiLli the gospels ami Paul’s cpislh*s; but he iie.ver 
eite.s tho New 'J’estaiiieiit by way of proof, Wonls are introduced 
into Ilia discourse in i)iis.siug, and frotn memory. 

Dionysius of (.'oriiiUi (17n) eoinjdains of the falairieation of 
liis writiiig.s, but eonsolea himself with the fed tluit the same is 
done to the “Scriptures of Hie Bord," /.e., the go.spels coiitaiiiiiig 
tho Bord’s wortls ; or rather tho two jiarts of the eaily eollection, 
“tho gospel ” and “ tho apostle,” together ; wliiidi agrees beat with 
the age and tenor of liis letters.** If .siieh jio the im aidng, tho eol- 
loctioii is put on a par with the Old Testament, and regarded as 
inspired. But llegesipjins still made a distinct iuu between “the 
divine wTitings” (tlie old Tc.st.aiimnt) and “the words of the 
Lord;**^ showing that lf<»ly Script iin*. was nothing else, in bis 
opinion, than tlie Jcwi.sh liooks. lie akso u.sed the go.spel of the 
iJebrew.s and Jewish tiadition.** 

Tho letter of the ehnrebes at Vienne and Lyons (177) liaa 
quotations from the e])i sties to the Bomaiis, Philijipians, 1 Timothy, 

1 Peter, Acts, the gos|»els of Luke and John, the Apoc,jilypse. Tho 
last is o.xprt;s.sly calleil “ Seiiptiiiv.” Tlii.s shows a fusion of tho 
two original temleneir.s the Pi-tiine and I’aiiline, .and the. formation 
of a catholic church witli a coinimin c.iiion of .autliority. Accord- 
ing! the two apostles, Peter and Paul, are mentioned together. 

'I’heopliilns ot Antioch (180) was familiar with the gospels 
and most of i’.aul's cpistlc.s, as also tlie Apocalypse. He puts tlie 
proplietic and aj»ostoli<* Scri]»tnre.s on tlie s;in)e, lt*vrl, bi*<*au.so they 
proceeded fiorn men wlio Inid the same spirit. Passages are cited 
from Paul as “ tin* divine wonB” 

The conception of a catholic canon was realized about the 
same time a.s tlrat of a catholic church. One hundred and 
seventy year.s from the coming of Christ elapsed before the 

* ^cifschri/f /lir wissrnschoftHche Theolorfiti^ ]S7r», i>. 490, etsrq. 

^ Itmlogus^ part ii. p. Jlf», ed. Thirl by. Comp, on Jii.stin, Tjuenk- 

Willink’s JvHinm Mttriijr in zijne Verhouding tot I*aulm 

* Apolog, i. p. 97, cd. Tliirlby. 

* Hieroiivini /*roirm, in Epist, ad TUutn* ^ Chapter xviii. 

* F.’e.eb. y/. A’., iiv. 23. ^ IhiiL, iv. 22. 

** Pbf tii Hihliothccttf cod. 232. 

^ Bii ILE., V. ), p. 3 44, ed. Bright. 

<•’’ fJuos AJyof. Ad Autolycum^ iii. 14, p. 1141, cd. Migue. 


collection assumed a form that ^rried with it the idea of 
holynwA. inspired?^ The* way in which it tiras done was 
by raising the apo^lic writings hi^or and higher till th^ , 
were of equal authority with the Did Testament^ so that ' 
the church might have a rule of appeal TIil Old Testa- 
ment was not brought down to the New ; the New was 
raised to the Old. It^fs clear that the ^r^est church 
fathers did not use the books of thg New Testament as^ 
sacred documents clothJd with dimue auttfbrity, but fol- 
lowed for the moat part, atioast*till the middle ot the 
43cond century, apostolic flraditioij orally transmitted. They 
were not solicitous about a canbii circumscribed within 
certain limits. ^ 

In tlie second half, then, of the seibond century there 
was a canon of the New Testament consisting of two parts 
called the gospel (jo cuayycAtor) and tits apostle (6 irroa* 
ro\o%). The first was complete, containing tlie four gospels 
alone; the second, whicb^was incomplete, contained the 
Acts of the Apostles and ^istles, t.e., thirteen letters of 
l*aul, one of Peter, one of John, and the Revelation. IJow 
and where this canon originated is uncertain. Its birth- 
place may have been Asia Minor^ like Marcion’s; but it 
limy have grown about tho same time in Asia Minor, Alex- 
andria, and Western Afriea. At all events, Irenmus, Cle- 
mmit of Alexandria, and TertulliiLn speak of its two parts; 
and the three agree in recognizing its cxi.steiice. 

Irenanifi bad a canon wliicli he adopted as apcwtolic. In his view 
it wa^ nf binding force and aulboritative. Tliis contained the four 
’ go.spels, the Acts, thirteen epistles of Paul, the first epistle of John, 
and the lie.velation. He had also a sort of appendix or doutero- 
CHiion (wliicli he highly esteemed, without putting it on a par with 
the r(‘ceived collection), consisting of John’s second epistle, the first 
of peter, and the Shepherd of Hennas. The last he ca^ a “Scrip- 
tun^” becau.se, it wii.s prophetic.^* The epi.sths to the Hehrews, that 
of Jude, .James’s, 2 Peter, and 3 John he ignored. 

(’lements collection was more extended than Irenseiis’s. His 
apfiemlix or (Icutcro-canoi^ included tho epistle to the Hebrews, 

2 John, Jude, the Apocalypse of Peter, the Shejiherd of Hormas, 
th<‘ (‘pistles of Clement and Barnalias. Ho recognizes no distinc- 
tion between tho New Teatameiit writings except by the more fre- 
quent u.sc of those generally rc(*eived, and the degree of importance 
attaehed to them. Vet Biirnal)a.s is cited as an apostle.*® So is tho 
Koniaii (’IiMiicnt.*'* Tlic Shepherd of Hernias is sjiokcn of as divine.** 
Tiiii.s the line of the Homologoumona is not marked off even to the 
.same extent a.s in Ireiiieus. and is seen but olwiurely. 

Tertulliau’s canon consi.stcd of the gospels, Acts, thirteen epistles 
of Paul, the Apocaly[>se, and 1 John. As an a[)peudix he had the 
cjiistle to the ifehrews, that of Jude, the Shepherd of Hennas, 

2 John probably, and 1 Peter. 'Phis deiitero-canon was not regarded 
as aiitliuritativc. No trace occui’s in his works of James’s epistle, 

2 Peter, and 3 John. He used the She|;%rd, but thought little of 
it, with tlie Montaiiists in general.*® ^ 

The.se three fathers did not fix the canon absolutely. Its limits 
were still niisettlcuB But they sanetioued most of the books now 
accepted as divine, putting some extra-canonical productions almost 
on tlie same level with tlie rest, at least in practice. 

The canon of Muratori is a fragiiicntaiy^list which was made 
toward.s the end of the 2d century (170), ^ Its birthplace is un- 
certain, though there are traces of UoiuafP origin. Its translation 
from the (Ircek is assumed; but that is uncertain, ^t bedns with 
tlie four go.spelB in «lic usiAl^order, and proceeds to the Acts, 
thirteen epistle.s of Paul, tho epistles of John, that of Judo, and the 
Apocalyp.se. The epistle to\he Hebrews, 1 and 2 Peter, and James 
arc not named. The epis^e “to the Laodiceans” is probably that 
to the Kjihesians, which had this sunerscuiptioii m Murcion's 
canon ; and that “to the Alexandrians’* seems to bef the epistle to 
the Hebrews. According to the usual punctuation, botbare Aid 
to have been forged in Paura name, an opinion which may have 
}>fen eiilertaincd among Homan Chriitiaiis about 170 a.b. The 
epistle to the Hebrews was rejected in the West, and inay have 
been thought a supposititious work iii the interests of Paulism with 
some roa.soii, because of its iiiteriiBl character. Tho story about 
the origin of the fourth gospel, with J,ts apostolic and episcopal, 
atto.statu)n, evinces a desire to establish the authenticity^ of a work 
which had not obtained universal acceptance at the time. It !• 

** See Davidson’s Introduction to the Study of the Nsw TesUmmU^ 
vol. ii. p. COS, kc, Adoers. Uteres,, iv. 20, 2. 

Struma ta, ii. 6, p. 065, ed. Migne. Jhid., iv. 17, p. ISIS. 

* Ibid., 1. 29, p. 02|. Dt IhtdieUia, oap. 10. 
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epistle to the Hebrews so far at it contains Pauline ideas ; ^ to, 
{he‘.pecond l»elungs the Shepherd of Hermas, though he licsitated a 
' Uttfe about it, the ^istle or Barnabas, the acts of Paul, the gospel 
voocordi^ to the Hebrews, tlie gospel of the Egyptians; and ,the 
^reaching of. Peter : ^ to the third, the epistle of James, that' of 
Jude, 2 retik, 2 and 3 John.* The sepHiation of the various wiit- 
Ings is not fomially made, nor does Ongen give a list of them. ^ His 
classification is gathered from his works ; and tliough itl) application 
4kdxnitted of considerable latitude, ho is cautious enough, appealing 
to the tradition of jJt'd church, and throwing in qualifying ex- 
pihwions.* . 

, .^The Canon of Eusebius (t 340) is given at length in his EeeUdudU - 
m Histwry,'^ He divides the books intfi three classes, containing, 
those writings ge^icrally received,^ those controverted,^ and tlie 
AereiUod <iu. 31). The first lias the four gospels, the Acts, thirteen 
episil<w of Paul, 1 John, 1 Peter, the Apocalypse.” The second 
plosil is subdivided into two, the first corresponding to Origen’s 
or i/ndm/udiate writings,^* the second to his spwriotis ones.^* 
The 'fwmer subdivision contains the epistles of James, 2 Peter, 
Jr^de, 2^., and 8 John ; the latter, tne Acts of Paul, the Shepherd, 
the Kevblation of Peter, the epistle of,. Barnabas, the Doctnnes of 
the Apostles, the Apocalypse of John, tiie gospel according to the 
Hebrews. The third di^s has the gospels of rotor and of Thomas, 
ilmfraditions of H a t^iaRfthe Acta of Peter, Andrew, and J ohn. The 
subdivisions of the second class arc indefinite. The only distinction 
whiiph KusebluM put between them was that of ecclesiastical use. 
Th6ugh he classes as spurious the Acts of Paul, the Shepherd, the, 
jGfevelatlOu of Peter, tlie epistle of Barnabas, the doctrines of the * 
Apostles, the Apocaiirpso of Johu,^ the" gospel according to the 
Hebil'aws, and dues not apply the epithet to the epistle ot James, 
the of Peter, 2 and #(^ohn,. he ui^ of James’s in one place the 

:,P^ printed and copiously ^tfinentedfon by Chnd^r in his 
^Gumithto de$ noideetammiUchm Kmum, edited by Volkmar, p. 141, 
|R 0 ,i;,.axid by Wostcott />n CSnjdckt, Appendix C, p. 466, 2d edition. 
JdJfAih othejfcs have explained it ; • last of all Hilgeufeld. 

Ttsohendorf ediM the' Pauline epi^les from this MS. 1852. 
rfi fitfiAtOf fftoKoyoi^fitva, ' 

y. "vJidl . ,.V 

'5 * EgSeVv MccUs,, vi. 25, iii. 25. 

Comment in p. 468 f Ibid., p. 814; Comment, in 
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li^. like manner he apeaks of tho Apocalypse of 
|VPb9tcf hfid; thes epistlo of 'Barnabas a$ chx^troveited. Tne mixed or 
spuriotts of Origen are vnmely separated by Eusebius ; boA come 
tmder the general head of tho .controverted ; for after specifying 
>:tS6m separately he rams ^,* ^^all these will belong to the class of 
the, coiitroverled,” the very class alr^y described as containing 
;** books well known and recognized^ by most,” iiuidying also that 
they wero road in the churches.’'^ About 332 tho Emperor 
Constantino entrusted Eusebius with the commission to make out a 
complete collection of the sacred Christian>writiug8 for the use of 
the Catholic Church. How tliis order wal executed wc are nut 
told. But Oredner in probably (^rrect in'suyi^ that the code con- 
sisted of all tiiat is now in the New Testameht eioept. the Kcvela- 
tion.- The fifty copies which were made must hava supplied Con- 
stantinople and the Greek Church for a considerable time wiGi an 
authoritative canon: 

Eusebius's catalogue ag]^ in substtmee with that of O&eu. 

. Tlie historian' followed ' ecclesiastical tradition. He inquired' dili- . 
^gently into the prevailing opinions vof the Christian chiu'cheR and 
: writers, . the views held by others before and, contemporaneously 
^^ with himself, but could not attaiji to a decided result. His liesita- ^ 
tibu stood in the way of a clour, film view of tho question. Tlie 
tradition respecting certain boobi wasr still wavering, and he was 
.unaide to fix it. Authority fettered his iudepeudeut judgment. * 

' That he was inconsistent and confused does not need, to bo shown. 

The. exact principles that guided iBe. formation of a 
canon in the earliest c^^iituries cannot „be discovered. 
Definite grounds for the reception or rejection of ^oks 
were not very clearly apprehended. The choice was de- 
termined by various circniustanccs, of which apostolic origin 
was the chief, though this itself w^as iusuiiiciently attested, 
for, if it be asked whether all the New ’J’estament writings 
proceeded from the authors wliose names they bear, criticism 
cannot reply in the afiirmative. The example and influence 
of churches to which the writings had been first addressed^^ 
must have acted upon the reception of books. Above all, 
individual teachers here and there saw the necessity of 
meeting heretics with their own weapons, in their own 
way, with apostolic reconh instead of oral tradition. The 
circuin.stanccs in which the orthodox were placed led to 
this step, effecting a bond of union wliose need must have 
been felt while each church was isolated under its own 
bishop and the collective body could not take measures in 
common. Writings of more recent origin would be received 
with greater facility than such as liad been in circulation 
for many years, especially if they professed to come from 
a prominent apostle. A code of apostolic writings, divine 
and perfect like the Old Testament, had to be presented as 
soon os possible against Gnostic and Manicha3an heretics, ‘ 
whose doctrines were injurious to objective Christianity; . 
while the multiplication of apocryphal works threatened to 
overwhelm genuine tradition with a heap of superstition. 

When it is asked, to whom do we oure the canon 1 the ' • 
usual answer is, to the Church, which is hai-dly correct .g 
The Church Catholic did not exist till after the middle of 
tho second century. The preservation of the early Chris-. 
tian writings was owing, in the first instance, to the con- 
gi’ogations to wliom they were sent, and the neighbouring 
ones with whom such congregations had friendly conneo- ^ 
tion. The care of them devolved on the most influential 
teachers, — on those who occui>ie(l leading positions in the 
chief cities, or were must interested in apostolic writings as ‘ 
a source of instruction. The Cliristiaii books were mostly 
in the hands of the bisliops. In process of time the canon 
was the care of assemblies or councils. But it had been 
made before the first general comicU by a few leading 
fathers towards the end of tho second century iti different 
countries. The formation of a Catholic Church and of a 

Hist, EccUs., ii. 23. ChrUtoplioraon, Schmid, and Hug think that 
Eusebius gave the opinion of oUiers iu this word ; but it is more 
likely that ho gave liis own, as Valosias think.H. See the note in 
Bchi^ffs Historia antigua ct vindicatio Canonis, Ac., p. 353. 

W Tbid., Vi. 14 . 

See Weber’s BeitrUge cur Geechichte dee neuteataincfitlichen KemoMt 
.p. 142, Ac. 
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canon was siuiultancouH. The circumstances in which the 
citllocfioii orifj;iiiat»’d wort* unfavourable to the authenticity 
of its ijialRrials, for tradition had been busy over thorn and 
aiitliors. Instead of attributing^ the formation of the 
canon Ut the Chundi, it would be inoro correct to say tliat 
the important sta;^^e in it was due to three leachers, each 
workin;; s(tparately and in his own way, wJkj were intent 
ui>un lliii creation of a Christian society which did not 
nj>[KMr in the ii])ostolic ' a visibU^ organisation united 
in faith where the discordant opinions of ajmstolic and 
sub'ai»ostolic times should be linally nier^-jcd. 'I'he canon 
was not tlie work of the Christian Church so inucli as of 
the men wlio were striviii;^ to form that (Jhurcli, and could 
in>t ^et beyond the mould received by ])rimilivc Christian 
litcMMturo. The first nicnt ion of a “Cat holic Church occurs 
in Thti Alnrtyvilom of htlynirp, an I'pistle tliat cannot be 
dated oarliiT than llJO and may porliaps lie ton yearn 
later. Itut tlioni;h the iiloa be tlicre and in the Iguatiaii 
epistles, its established usi* is <lue to Irenieus, TertuUian, 
and Cyprian, 

Orison was the iirst who look a somewhat soientitic 
view of th(^ n'lative vnine bolonij;iiig to the diUVreiit parts 
of the bibljcal collec4ioii. Ilis (‘xaininalion of the canon 
was critical. Jlcforo him the lca<liii^ lu’.oks had been 
rc^'arded jis ilivinc ami sacred, the souivo of doctrinal and 
historic. tnitJi ; iUid from this>.1and point he did not depari. 
With him ecclesiastical trail it i(»ii was a preva-iling principle 
in the recognition of ImoKs belonging of riglit to tlio New 
Testament collection, lie wa:^ also guided by the inspiration 
^^-of the authors, - a eritei ion ai latrary in its api)liciUion,as his 
own statements sliow. hi his tune, however, the collection 
was being gradually milarged, ■ -Jiis third elas.s, the viixtd^ 
appL’oaelung reeejaion into tlie llisi. lUit Jijnid all the 
fluctuations of opinion li» whieh certain ]iortions of the New 
Testaimait wen.^ subject, and the nnociciititic procedure 
both of lathers and < hurc.he.'i in the matter, thougli e»;uucils 
had not met to discaiss it, and xague tradition liad 
fitrciigtlieuiMl with time, a (‘ertain spiritual ctmseiuusness 
manifested it.st'lf lliroiigliout tho Ikisl and West ill the 
matter of tlio canon. Ti»leial)le unanimity eiisiuul. The 
result was a remarkable, one, and ealls bn* our gnilifude. 
Though tile th;Vt‘lo[)ment. was peiwaded liy tio critieal or 
definite prineiple, it ended in a canon \\lii<-h Jias maintained 
its valid iiy for cent uric;. 

It is soincliiiies said that the liist ny of tlie eanuii should 
bo souglit from dclinile eatalugues, not fitun isolated 
quotations, 'fhe Litter aie supposed to be of sliglit value, 
the former to Im tlm re.^^nit of ilLlibciatc judgment. This 
remark is more specious than solid. Jn relation to the 
t)ld Testament, tin' c.italogiie-. gixvii by the fnthers, as by 
Me.lito and tJrigi'ii, rest solely tai tin' trailition of the Jews, 
apart from wliieh tliey ha\e im imh pendent authority. 
A.', noun e.xccpt Jeroinu ainl Oiigen Lmw 1 1 ebrew% their 
lists of the Old Ti'stainent Imx.Lm are .^iniply a retlection of 
wind tliey learned from otlnns. If lin y di \ iate in practice 
from thi'lr masters by qiioting as Scripture other than the 
canonical boi.kh, tliey show their judgment overriding an 
cAtoinal llu'oiY. The very men who guc a list of tlio 
Jewish bi»ok'^ oviiie.i^ tin inclination to the Olni-^tian and 
enlarged e.inoii. So Origen says, in his Ay/f.s 7 /c ro Afri- 
cduttSf that ‘Mile chnrclic.s use 1V»bit." In explaining the 
jirophet TsaJah, Jciuine. cin))loys Sirach \i. <>, in proof of 
ins view, remarking that tlm a[»uery[)hal w'ork is in the 
Christian catalogm*. In like inaiinor Kpiplianiiis, in a pas- 
sage agaiii.st Aetiua, after referring to tlie- books of 8crip- 
fnre, adds, “as well as the books of Wisdom, 7.C., the 
Wisdom of SoloTiioii and of Je.sus sou of Sirach ; finally, 
all the other books of Scripture.*' Jn another place he 
gives tlie canon of the Jews historically, and excludes the 
ajmcryphal ({reek books : but hove he iucludes koiiiu of the 
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latter We also learn from* Jei^me that Judith was in the 
luithber of the books rcqkoned up by the Nlcene Council. 
Thus the fathers iho give catalogues of the Gld '{^estoinemt 
show the existence of a Jewish and a Christian canon in 
relation to the Old Testoment — the latter ^<fider than 4ho 
former, their privattt opinion more favourable to the one, 
tlnmgh the other was hiiftorically transmitted-,, relation 
to the New Testament,’^ the synods which drew up lists of^ 
tlie sacred books show Che opiniou,o? sotru:^- leading father' 
like Augustine, along with \vhat 'custom had sanctioned. 
*In this department no member of the synod e'kercised his 
critical faculty; a number toj^ther would decide such 
qiicstioiiH summarily. Bishops ppceed in the track of 
tradition or authority. 

2%e Ci non from the Fourth Century, n 

Jt will now be convenient to treat of thci’ two Testaments 
together, Le,y tlie canon of* the Bible. The canons of both 
ha\e bt'cn considered separately to the end of the third 
century ; they may be henceforward discussed together. 
We [>roi'-eed, therefore, to tlio Bj^ble-caiioii of the fourth 
century, first in the Greek Church and then in the Latin. 

'rin' r'ouiuil of Laoilii*.»*a, at wliirii tliiTO w’as a preiloiniiiaiit 
si'iiii-Arian inliueiirc, forlKuli* llic rmlpig of all iioii-rnuonic’al books. 
Tli*‘ o'.'tli oiiuoii oimols, tliat “private psalms must not bo rcUj in 
till- <’biir»‘]i, nor unoanoniml books; but only the canonioal ones 
oi Ihr New nml Okl Teslanieiit.’' The (lOtli OAiion pro('.eedB to give 
a list .Kuel). All Ibc books of the Old Tesitaiiieut arc eiumieratcd, 
but ill a peciiiinr order, somewhat like tbo SeptUfigint uiie. With 
.b-ieiniali is specifu'd Ibinicb, then the Ijaiiieiitations and Kpistle. 
The |»n*]iheU aie last; fn.st the minor, next the major ami Itatiiek 
ill the New Testament list arc tho usual seven catholic epistles, 
and tomtoeii of Taul, inelmliiig that to tln> Hebrews. ,aTl)C Apoca- 
hp^e ahme is w.nnting. (’reiluiT bus ]»r(>ved that tins OOth euiJon 
is not oiigimil. It is of miieh Liter ilate.^ Tlie Council was held 
ill the y«*:a* A.n. Tlie Apostolic roustitutioiis give a kind of 
i.inoii like tbiit in Ibe hytb of baodieen. After 8])eakiug of the 
iiiioks o) Mohes, Joshua, .ludges, Kings, ('hroniele.s, those belonging 
to the leiurn from the eaptivjty, tliose of Joh, Holomon, the sixteen 
)uophrts, and Mio l*.salni!itiof David, our Acts, tlie ejiistlca of Paul, 
ami till* four gospels are imuitiomul. It is remarkable that the 
eailiolic cjiistJes are not nientioued. That they are. iudie,nted under 
Acts 1 , altogetlifi* improliable. The, Antioohisin riiureli of that 
time doiihted or denied the apostolieily of these loUers, as is seen 
from 'riieodore, Cosinas, and others. Jlenee their iiliBeiieo Iroin 
tlies** (’nimti tut ions, whieh arc a collection belonging to diiferent 
tiim.S 111** oldest poriiun not euHier perhaps than the third century.*'^ 

t’vnl <»f Jerusalem, who took part in tho Council of Laodie,ea, 
and dud A.i)., gives a list of “the divine Scripture.s. '* The 
Imoks of the Old Test.imimt arc twciity-two, aiul the arrangement is 
usually that which is in the. Fiiiglish T5vle.. With Jeremiah ale 
asaoi-iai' d “ Pirueh ami tho l5]»iHtlc.** All (.he New 'IVstameiit 
b*)i»ks an* given e.Yecpl the Apocalyp.so. 'file list agrees very nearly 
with that of Kuschiiis. liy taking the latter’s “controverted” writ- 
ings iiiu; tlie class of the “generally recoiviHl.”** The wiiter insists 
on the iK*i’e.s.sity of unity in the. Church upon tho subject, and 
fori ad*. I in- nauliug of writings not generally received. Y et lie refers 
to Harmb tiii. .^ 0-881 as “ the prophet” ; ii^d in addiieing the tes- 
timonies of the. propliets for the existence* of the Holy Sjiirit, the 
last is Daniel xih. 41, 4i>. 

in Atbanasius’s fvjtal (36f») the Alexandrian nrcli- 

bishop um lei takes “ to set forth in order the books that are eaiio- 
nic;d and banded down and believed to be divine.” His list of tho 
(Md Tfotamciit iicurlv agrees with Cyril’s, e.Yoej»t that E.sther ia 
omittrtl, and Kulh oouuteif separat(dj% to inukd out the twenty-two 
books. He adds, “tbeie are other books not caiioiiical, designed 
by the. fathers to bo reiul by those just joining u.s, and wwbing to 
lie instructed in the doctrine of piety;*’ i.e., the Wisdom of Solo- 
mon and the Wisdom of Sirach. and Kotlier and Judith and Tohit, 
and the Doc.trine of the, Aiiostles (ao-eallcd), and the Sli(*])hnrd ; 
“tlioMi being canonica/f ana tlieuo being r»/ni, let there be no men- 
tion of apocryphal writings,” &c. The New Testament list is the 
same as Cyril’s, with tho addition of the, Apocnlyiise.* He quotes 
several of the. apocryphal books in tlie same way us lie does the 


* deachiehte des neutent Kanon, p* 217, &c. 

* ConstiL ApostoL^ p. d7, c«i. UcUzeu. 

® Cateeh.f ir. 22, pp. 60, 67, ed. Milles. 

* AthanosLi ed. Benedict, i. 2, i>p. 962, 963. 
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canonical lie cites TolAt xfi. 7 with ** as it is writteiii"^ I 
atnl Sinich xxx. A. with **as sacred Bcriptnro somewhere says.’*^ 
ISHfewhere {Ta ajj^lies to the latter (iL 88) *’ lhe%ivino Spirit says ® 
and Daniel xiiv ^8 » citeif under the name of “the Scripture.”* 
Cai^>uiuat endiaijocryphal ait^ motioned together, and similar 
laimufl^ applied to tliem: 

Ui^gory .o' (t 380) puts lus list into a poetical fonn. 
In the Old Testanient it agrees with Athanasius's exactly, only ho 

C ations none but the canonical Inioks fin the New, he leaves out 
Apoealytise, bo At^ates fn)m AyuuiaMus.^ 

Ain^lochina of Icuuium (t396) gives a long catalogue of the 
Biblical bobl^i in verue. The cation of tlie Old Testament is the 
nsual one, exco]>t that ho sayiyif Ksthe^ at the end, **SoJue judged 
that Esther should he added Co the foregoing. ” He notices none of 
the apocryphal books. His New Testament canon agree.s with the 
present, only ho excludes tie Apcalf ^ise as 8|iiirioii.s, which is given 
as the judgment of the niaionty. He alluut's tu the doubts that 
existed as to the epistle to ^ho Hebrews, and to the number of the 
catholic epistles (seven or ihrec).® The concluding woids show 
tliat no list wa.s universally received at that time. 

Epiphanius (t4i3) follows ALhaua.siuH in lus canon. As to tho 
number of tin*. Old Testament books^lio liesitatcs between twenty- 
two and twenty -seven ; but the coi^j^euta ar(^ the same. At the end 
of ^e twenty-seven hooks of the New Testiuneut, Wisdom and 
Sirach are iiientiom*d as “divine writings;” elsewhere they are 
characterized ns doubtful.”^ liis ]tracti(‘o shows his seiitimeiits 
clearly enough, wlieii he ^;fers to the Book of Wisdiun in Kuch 
phrases as “ ftcripture,” “as Solomon tho most blessed of the pro- 
phets sfiy^;”“ and cites Sjrncli (vii. 1) as well as Baruch as “Scrip- 
ture.” ® lie mentions tho f^t that the epistles of Oleincns Ko- 
maims were read in tho cliunilies.^® 
bidymua of Alexaudriu (f 392) speaks against 2 rdcr that it is 
not in tho canons.’^ 

(Jhrysostoiu (f 407) does not speak of the canon ; but in tho New 
I'estfimeiit he* never (jiiotiw the four last »!atliolic epistles or the 
Apocalypse. All the other parts he uses Ibrougliout his numerous 
Works. 

Tlniotlore of Mojisues.hv (t 428) was much fit'cr tliun hi.s eon- 
teui}»oi'ariei^u deuliiig with the hooks of Scrinture. It seeiihs that 
lie rejected .loh, Canti<’los, Chronicles, and the Bhalm-inscrip- 
tions ill the New Testament, the c]ustle of James, ami others of tho 
catludic ones. Hut Lc^outius's account of his o[fiinons cannot he 
adopteil without suspicion. 

Tile catulogues of tlm i)ld Testaincnt cont.iimd in tho manu- 
scripts B, 0, and need not be given, as iluy an* invroly tweluvs 
of the Scntuiigint, and have or had iho hooks cammii'al and 
apocryphal belonging to that version. The list of the New Testa- 
ment iiooks in U is like that of Athanasius. Im]ici1Vct at ihc emi, 
it must have luid at lirst the Epistles to Timotliy, Titus, Phihunon, 
and tin* Apocalypse. (’ (cod, Kphrivini rcscriptiis) has fragments 
of the New Testament, which sliow that it had originally ail tlii5 
prcrfcnt h(u)ka in the same order as Athanasius s, or the Siiiailu’ 
niaiiuseripL has in addition lo tho Now 're,sl:imeul flie Epistle 
Barmihas ami tlie Shepherd of llurmas. 1’hc jmjgress made hy the 
Greek Chupch of the fourth and former part of the liflli century, in 
its coiict^ptiou of the canon, Bccins to he tliat the idea of ocelesi- 
a.stii*{il sett lenient, or pthlic, legal, detinitive cstahUshmeiit, was 
nttaelied to the original one. A writing was cuiisideied canonical 
wlien a wtjll-attesti'd tradition ]mt it among those coiuposed by 
iiispind nun, uposllt-s or others; and it had on that aecounl a 
determining authority in matters of faith. Ihmks which served ns 
a rule of faith aiul^were dcliiiitively set fu’tli byJLlic CJhurch us 
divinely authoritative, W'cro now termed canouicjil. 'Hie canon con- 
sisted of writings settled or determined by ecclesiastical law.** Such 
was the idea added tB the original accept^ition of canon. To 
cnnonicftl w’o|iM)nt)osed a|)ocryf>httT WTitiugs, i.#;., hmliail and /nhn- 
ctikd o\m ; wliile an inlermeaiali*^ifii8s connistcd of iliose rc4id in 
the cliundiea, which were useful, but not decisive in matters of 
belief. Another udvance in the Tiiattelr of tlie c.aium at this period 
was the general adoption of the Hebrew; canon, with a rulcg,ation of 
the Greek additioae in the Septuagint lo tho class “publicly 

^ ii. 1, p. 305. » i. 1, p. 183. » ii. p, 2S3. * ii. p. 9. 

* Gregorii Nazianzeni Op^ ed. Migne, vol. lii. pp. 473, 

*' AWcuc/z/rt, in Grog. Naz. Opj). ii. p. 191. 

^ afM<pi\^KTa, Adv, limm., i. p, 19. you Uwres.^ iii. tom. i. p. 
941 . be jMnder. ePtwn^ir, 23. 

" Tom. i. pp. 573, 607, 713, ed. Petav, « Pp. 481, 755. 

" l/a!res. xxx. 15. " 

I* Mnatrat. in Up, S. Petri Secundam.^ p. 1774, ed. Aligne, 

See Moiitfaucon in his edittoii of Chrysostom’s Works, vol. vi. 
pp.^364, 365, ed. Paria^lSSS. 

^<*'itius By/antinui) contra Nestorianos et Eutychianos, lib. 
mt j Bibliotheca, xii. p, 690. Comp. Fritzsche De 

TModorx ^JQp^t^^eM. vita et Halae, 1836. 

Mhift, Kwayi(6atva, Kayoyttta, Ktieayevi^peya, itpitrptyeu 


read."*® Yet doubts about tho reception of Esther into the nuiuber 
of the cauouical books wera still entertained, thougli it 'i|a.s oik* 
of the Jewish canon. And the (uitholic epistlc.s which li.ul bem 
daubted before — .liule, .laim-.s. Second Peter — were now griu rally 
received. But there was a iivision of opinion about Uic A pocul ypsi- 

We come lo the peiuul i»f the Ijutin corrosnonding to that of ili • 
Greek Church which has just hucu noticed. Augustine ' 

gave great attention to tho subject, labouring to establish a emu- 
plele canon, the nece8.sity of which was generally felt. Aciordiiig 
to liim the Scriptures which were received and ackuow'lcilged bj, 
all the churches ol the day should be eanunicui. Of those not 
universally adonted, such as arc received by the majority of the 
churches and the weightier, should b* preferred to those Veeeived 
hy the fewer and less important churches. lu his eiiummution of 
the forty-four books of the Old Testament, lie gives, after C'hro* 
nieles, other histories “ w hich wo noither conia cted w ith t he order ’’ 
specilied iu the preceding context “uorw itli one amither,” i.e., 
Job, Tobit, E.sther, Judith, the two hooks of the WtuM-uhee.-j, and 
Esdnis. Wisdom and Ecclc.siasticus, he thinks, should he numbered 
among the prophets, u.s deserving ot authority and having a coUiun ^ 
likeness to Solomon’s writings. Hu wiy.s of the Alaccaliecs that this * 
“Scripture has been receiveil by the Church not uselessly, if it he 
read or Inard soberly.”*^ Tlie famous piussago in tlie treatise on 
(Uirisituin doctrine, wliere August me eiiuim‘i.ates the wliole cunon, 
i.s (pialified liy no other ; for Ihoiigh lie knew the distinction hr* 
tweeii the canonical hooks of tho Palcstiiii.iii Jew.s and the so-called 
apocryphal one.*, as well as the fact of some New Tf.stamcnt writings 
not being icceivcd iiiiiveihally, ho coiisulei'e'.! church leceptlou a 
sutlicicnt warnint for eanonii'.il authority. Hence he. cmisnlered 
tho books of tho Maccabees canon ical, hei.au>ic .so leceived hy tho 
Churcdi ; while ho bays ot Wisdom and Sinu U tliat tliey merited 
aiithoritativo reception and mimbuJiig among the prophetic Scrip- 
lures. He rai.scs, not lowers, the aiitlioiity ot tlie so-called 
tti)ocTV}»hal hooks which lie lucnLions. He eiininciviteN all tin* New 
Tc.stumeul hooks, specifying the r.iulinc epi.silc.s as loniteeii, and m 
rc.ckuning that to the liebrew.s as the apostle’s ; but he sjn-aks of it 
elsewhere as an epistle about which some were uiiceitain, piofissiufl^ 
that he was inllucnced to udiiiil it -is eaiioiiical hy the authority of 
the Oriental eliu relies.**'* He speaLs hesilatiugly iu various places 
about its I’aulinc aullmrship. 

Iu393 the Aliic.in hislio[ts In Id a council at Hippo, where the 
canon w’ns disi'n.s^ed. The list of the lanoijieal Su’iptuies given 
includes, besides tlm Palestinian one, Wisdom, Ecclesiaslieiis, Tohit, 
Judith, and tho two hooks of Aluccaheos. The New Tebliiinciit 
cjiiion seeiiiH to have iigieeil cxaell) with oiii posuil olie.*^ The 
(’ouucil of I’urlhago (397) repeated the statuti- of its piedeoewair, 
eiiuineraling the .same hooks of the Bible ns c.iniuiiciil.'*-^ Augu.sfiiie 
was the animating spirit ol both conin iU, .so that tiny may be taken 
as cx'presrting his siew.s on the .Mil»|ert. 

Jeiom*'( 1 420) gives a list ol the twenty-two canonical hooks of the 
Old TeHtancMit, the same a ^ that of the I'ol. ,’■1 inniii Jews, leinaikii.g 
that some put Buth and Liinn'iitaiion'i among the HagiograiJia, .sc- 
making Iweiitv-tbur hoiks. All besides sloinld Im juit among tin* 
Ap»>cryj>lni. UimIoiii, Sir.ieli, Jinlitli, Tohit, tin- Slieplieril arc noi 
in the eanou. Tho two hooks ol M.nvahees lie regaided in tin* Mime 
light.** But tliniigh Jei'nine’s Welds imply the a|joer} plod po.ri- 
tion of tlie.su extiM-Ciintjiiieol Ixtoks, ho nliow.s ot tin it being 
lead ill public for tin* cdiliiatnui of tlie t)eople, not to (unlinii ilie 
authority of dm’triiu .s ; / /■., they belong to “the eccit • i i mI 
books” of Atlmm'udu.s. lli.s idea of “up»>ci} jilial” is wnhr a/nl 
milder than tliat of S'liin* otliei-i in tlio I. at in t'linreli. It Ii.oi 
been conjectured hy White,-" that the. conelnsion.s nf the African 
councils in 393 ami 397 iiitliiemed Jerome’s \iew.s nf the canon, .so 
that his later writings allnilc In the apociNph.d wmks in a more 
lavoiirahlc inannei liiaii th.-iT of tlie ProUnjU'^ [i > r the prcfact. 

to Solomon’s honk. s. One thing is cl'-ar, th.il fjinUes dillcreiit 
jiussages from the Aj)ociyiilia ahuig wifh nth-r- li the Hebrew 
eaijou. In hisletterlo Kustni-hln*, SiMch tii m.iuo heiwii ii citu- 
tiomsfroin Matthew and 1. like with the phi < » ‘Ms it is wiitteii and 
xi. 30 h.i.s *’holy Si’iiptuie” iippbi <1 1" it b’uih, K-ither, aiul Judith 
are spi*keu of as “ holy \olumi*-i.” The [ i.n tn e ot .leiome diH'eicd 
from his theory ; or ratln r In* hi i.iine h *-- p".ritiM.' and alteied his 
views .somewhat with the pingi’evi (d lime and knowledge. As to 
the New Testament, he gi\i s a cato' of ail tliat now belong to 
it, remarking ol the epi.stle to th*. Ihd.ivw's and of the Apocalypse 
that he adopts both on tin* aiitln rity of amdi nt writers, not ol pro- 
.sent custom. His opinion about tin iii wa.s not di-eidcd luaiiothcr 
work he gives the Kpistle, of B.iinal».is at tin* end of the raiinim ai 

/3i/S\ia dyayufuKopiva Dc bectyinn. ChrtSfiutiUj ii. 8. 

Contra Gaudenl. i. *' — ♦ vol. i.\. p. InlUh 

*** be pm'id. merit, i. ; 0pp. vol. x. p. 137, cu. .M.gne. 

*** Maihsi, tom. ill. p. 924. Ibid, p 891. 

** Pfolu(/U.i yutrofus in Lilfi’os Itefiim ; Epiat. ad Puidmum 

In Uerb.st’s Kinkit.^ erster Theil, )>. 37. 

Ep, ad bardan.j 0pp. vol. i. p. 1103, ed. Migiie. 
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list. He also state.s IIik <loul)ta of many respodin" the epistle to 
riiileiimn, ainl aliMut 2 I’l-ti r, .Tu«h% t] ainl 3 John. AcconUiig to 
iiiiji llii'Vir.st of Clniiciis Hoinanas wa.s publicly mid iu .some 

cliurt’lics ^ 

ILlar V of PoiiiiTs (■!• oHS) RfM'ins to luiy* followed :iUi- 

io'pi**. U«*. tw«‘!it.v-t.wo books, spceiiyiuif “the ejnslle.” of 

.liid h ttiaiks that .some adilcd Tobit and Judith, making 
twi'iitv-foiir, afli i' tin- h-ltcrsof the tln*<*,k alpJialM-t. Wisdom aud 
Sirach he .is “ prupliets ”2 In tin- New Testament he iieviT 
ipiotes Jann-^, .hide, 2 ainl ‘6 John, nor 2 Pelei. 

IhihiiiH (t Hu) eminierates the books of tlio Old and New T«*.sta- 
nieiits vshn'h : believed to !»■ inspii4>d by tlie Holy Spirit itsiJf, 
ac< Mid mi;: to the tradition of our ani’estors, .•iinl have hem hruid<*4l 
down hy the Churchc.s of CUirist.” All the hooks of tlie Hebrew 
canon ami of the New Tostinnent avo sjieeilied. After tlio list he 
says, “ these aro they which the fathers iin lude iu the canon, by 
wliich tlicy wished to establish the assi rtiou of our faith.” He add.n 
that there arc oilier books not oninnh'-tlj but erc/m'rts/zcf//- -I lie 
Wisdom of ^>olotiion, SijMi-h, Tobit. ilmlilh, and ibe bookn of the 
Maccahce.s. llesMcs lln* nraial X*'W 'ri'.stanmnt works, lie sjieak.s of 
^ the Shepherd of Hernias and “ (he Jud-nncnl of Peter” ns read iu 
the. chundies, imt imt as authoiibiTiv*^ in matters of faitli.^* 

Phil.asLrius (i‘ iibonl .‘i'S/) /d'’'*'’ som*- aceountof the Seriptnres nnd 
their eoiileiils in liis lime. 'I’lie •■aiioiiioal ScriptiiP's, which .ahnie 
should be r<-!id ill the (.'atliolic rhiii«-li, aic said to be (lie Ijfiwaiid 
the Ih'ojjJiot.s, till* t'Msju Is, Ai-1h, llintis n ejn.sllcs of Paul, and .seven 
otheis. lie .spe.aks of !uTi ti<'S \\lio lyjret .lohn’s ^o.sjiel and fln^ 
Apoealvpse, - lemarkin*: ilso tliat some (hi not n ad tlic epi.stle to the 
Hcbn w.s, not thinking it to bo PaiiP.s.^ 'I’Jie iiilluein-« of tlie Past 
upon 1 he We.st .appeals in the slatmients of this father u]ion the. 
suliject. He ha*l .s»'Vcial •Miioinhad lisl.s helbre, him ; one at ]ea->t 
from an Oiiciital-Aiian .source, wliich cx[»i.'iiii.s some as.scrtiona in 
his book. 

Iiiiioeeiit 1. of pome wrote to Kxsiiperin.s bisho)» of 

Toulouae, a list •d‘ (lie iMiMiiiical books. Ile.sides the flidirew' 

canon, he Ii.is Wi.sdorn /'iid Sir.n h, 'Fobit, .Iiidilh, the *2 Maccabec.s. 
^•Mie New 'IVstamiMit list is id'Mit.eal with llie present. He also 
n‘f»T.s to p-'Midi-piujiaphleal wiitiii^s wliieh oii^jhf uol ojdy to be re- 
jected but I’oinh’Mim'd 

A e.aiionicjit li;.1 ajipc.ns in thiee ilillenMit forms lH*ariii^ the 
names »»f Daniasu^ ‘kS t), (lelasins 1. (4'.)2 P.hl), ami Homiisd.is 
(.^il •l“r>2‘3). AiS’oidiiie to the tir.st, the books of Hu* < Mtl 'Pe.staiiient 
arc arran^^ed in thiv<- orders. In the tirst an* the I' . tateiieh, 
Joshua, Jiidm-M, Pnth, foni Kiii<.:-;, two ( hronieles, Psiim.s, Pio- 
verbs, J'ka*!esias(e>., ( ’.mticles, Wisdom, and K«s lesj.islicus ; in the 
second, all the Pu»|1i' is, iin'liidin/: liarin.h ; in llic ihiid, .lob, 
Tobit, Judith, Kstln r, Ksdr.is, two Maccabees. 'I’lic Nhwv 'festa- 
iTieiit bo4)k.s .'irc the four Gospels, foiirtcen ••j»i4lc.s of Paul, the 
A]iocalyps<‘, and A<*t.s, willi sc,\cn c.itimlic epistles. 

That which i.s called the hceiee ot (Jcl isuis is .almost blcniieal 
with the ])recedin" It w’ants Panich and I.ainenlations It has 
also tw'o Ksdras iii'.tcad of om-. In tin* New* 'Pest.imejit the epi-.tle 
to the Hebrews is absent. 

The Jlinniisdas-form lias tin* lismentations of Jcicmiah, and in 
the Now Testaiiicnl the epistle to llie Holm ws. 

Tiic MSS. of thesi’ lists present .sonic diversity ; and (’reilmT 
«upp 09 ca the I)aina.subdi.st. a tietnm. Hut 'Phiel ha.s vindicated its 
authenticity. It i.s piis Jbh* l!iat .some interp(datioii.s may exi.st m 
tlie last two ; hut the Inst, whieh is the, shortest, may well belong:: 
to the time of Damasns.*'* 

In 4iy A. I). HimthiT council .it ('ait]iai:c, at which Auf'ustine w'.'H 
prasciil, repeated the former li'.t ol books with a .sinyle alteration, 
viz., fourteen epistles of P.nil piiste.id of Ihiiteen).^ 

Tho preceding iiuticc.i and < .italoeuc.s .show a general 
desire iti tho We.storii Cliiiivli to settle the eainm. 'J’lie 
two nio.st iniluential Jiieii of the. ])e.iiod were Aiion.stino and 
Jer.niie, who did not entirely a^ree. Hotli wi-re unfitted for 
the critical e.vaiiiination of .Mich a topic. 'I’ln; former wa.s a 
gifted spiritual man, lackim; leariiiiJL; and indepemleiice. 
IVaditioii duniinaled all his ideas about llie dillieiilt or 
diKputeil book.s, -a tradition arliit.rarily assumed. lie did 
not enter upon tlie ijnestion scitmtilienlly, on the bi.sm of 
certain priiicLjde.s, Imt was content to take refuse in 
authority -Min; prevailing authority of leading churche.s. 

' See Ouaiti^a^hc/i .i'll ra , Cv/iLfuent. iti Ep. ad Vhilcm. ; Dit Vuis 
illuatr. 

^ i*roli)<j. in /*s (hn ; Ojp. cd. Mij;iic, vol. i. p. 2H. 

® ExjHjs. ill Syiuhitt pp, Ij/’J, 374, fd. Mif^Tit*. 

* lie Iiijrri\i. clis. llO anil in G.ilhiiidi, vii. pp. 421, 425. 

® Mansi, in. ]>p. <;ln, 10 H. 

^ (hedDci’s %ar Ge^Kchichie dus EanonSf p. 151, &c., aud Thiel’s 
EpiMf d»f R nndnorum Puntijicuni (Jcuuince, tom. i. 

^iWaiit.1, i\. p. 430. 


His^ judgment was weak, Ms segaiiaty iifio4ei^te, 
absence of many-sidcdi^SB hil^dered .a efitio^ result. 
Jerome, again, wuS learned but tiiyLid^. lacking tlie coura^h 
to the question fairly ot fundamentally, add the iur 
dependence necessary to its Might . investigatfcn/ V 
ing as he did to both churches^ he rocomi^ouded 'the. 
practice of the one to^ the other. He, diisfly 

influenced by tradition,— by Jewish ^pacheig in reHsp^t tOi 
th Old Testament, afid by gcqj;.ral cuSiom as the/ 
Xftw, Compared with the Eastern Church, tjie 
kccoptod a wider canon oi the 0]^l Testament, takii^ s^iho/ 
books into the class of the canonical which the formot: 
among tho.se to be road.” In regan^to the New TesUmedti ; 
all flic Catholic epistles and even the Apocalypse; wbre* 
received. Tho African churches ^and councils • generally 
adopted this larger canon, which resulted from the, fact of 
the old Latin versions of the Bible current in Africa being 
daughters of the Septuagjnt. If the Laliins apimrently 
look(*(l upon the Greek as tl^p original itself, the apocryphal 
book.s would soon get rank with the canonical. Still Che 
more learned fathers, Jerome, Rufinus, and others, favoured 
the Hebrew canon in distinguishing^ between canonical and 
ecelc.sia.stical books. The influence of the E^istern upon tho 
AVestern Church is still visible, though it could not 
e.xtinguish the prevaUing desirt^to include the disputed 
book.s. The Greek view was to receive nothing wliich had 
not ajiparciitly a good ^attestation of divine origin and 
iipo.stolic authority ; the Latin wtis to exclude nothing 
liallowed by descent and proved by custom. The fonuer 
Churcli looked more to the sources of doctrine ; the latter 
to Iho.se of ediflcatioii. Tho one desired to coutruet those 
.souriH'.s, so as not to be too rich ; the other to c;ilarge the 
.spring.s of edifleation, not to be too poor. Neither had the 
|in>per resources for tho work, nor a right perception of the 
way in which it should^ be set about; and therefore they 
ueie not fortunate in their conclusions, differing in regard 
to points which aflect tho foundation of a satisfactory 
.solution. 

Notwithstanding tho numerous endeavours both iu the 
Hast iuirl West to settle the canon during tlje 4th and 5th 
centuries, it was not finally clo.sed. The doubts of indi- 
viduals were still expressed, and succeeding ages testify to 
the want of universal agreement respecting sevcnil book.s. 
M’lie (jviestion, however, was practically determined. No 
imitiu ial change occurred again in the absolute rejection or 
admi.ssion of books. Witlx some t^^ictuations, the canon 
remained very much as it was in the 4th ilnd 5th centuries. 
Tradition had shaped and established its condition, 
(h^neral usage gave it a pennafiency which it was not easy 
to disturb. The history is mainly an objective one. Un- 
critical at if^ commencement, it was cqhally so in the two 
centuries wliich have just been consider,cd. 

The hi.story of the canon in the Syrian church cannot 
bo traced with inuc]i exactness. The Pesliito version had 
only tlio Hobrow canonical'’ books at fii*st ; the apocry- 
plial Were added afteiwdrds. In the New Testament it 
wanted four of tho catholic epistles and the Apociilypse. 
Ll»lirciii (378) uses all the boo^ in our canon, the apocry- 
plial as w'oll as the canonical The former are cited by 
him in tho smno way as tho latter. The Syrian veraion 
imal(i by Polycarp at the reque.st of Philoxenus of ATabug, 
liad tho foiur catholic o])i, sties wanting in the Peshito ; and 
tlio Churklean recension of it probr.bly haSd the Apocalypse 
also, if that which was published by Ue Dioti at Leyden 
belongs to it. Junilius, though an African bishop (about 
550), says that he got his knowledge from a Persian of tbi' 
name of *Paulus, who received his edi^cation in the schobl' 
of Nisibis. He may, therefore, be considered a witoess of 
the opinions of the Syrian church at the beginnin^^f tike 
6th century. Divin&ing the ^biblical books into . thpsi Of 
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perfect/ tluN^e of no authfJtity, 

fil^ the a^nd» those added 

them llpfmanyjO^^) ; the^ ;&ird/ all the rest. In the 
Qi^t lis1|^6^te ]S^bfie^tlgi ^4 Among the second he puts 
1 and Ezra and Nehemiah^ Judith, 

Eii&er/ l Maccabees ; .and in the New Testament, 

James^ 2 {![etcrf:Jade, 2 and 3 Jdhn. He also says that 
the '^p 9 <^ypA^o( is much ^ubtcd by the Orientals.' 
ta^tke .^ird list, rooks pf no authority added by some 
lib the eaiionicaVare put W^dom and Canticlesi 
rahjoatalogue is .confuHtm, and erroneous at least in the 
i o^rr^ji^ty^^ is referred to as sanctioning the 

i g^ven of the.(lld'^^^ books / for neither ho 

' hdr" tho.^ew^ a^ee with it. ' ; 

The i^airoh of Ihe old Abyssinian church seema.to have, 
hod a]l\he books in the Septuagint, . canonical and apocry^ 
phal together, little distinction l^f^ing inado between them; 
The Nj^w Testament agrees wfth the present Greek one. 
At^a later period a list was mSde and constituted the legal 
bae for the use of the church, having been derived from 
the Jacobite cations of ^he apostles, lliis gives in the Old 
Testament the I'ontateuch, Jashua, Judges, Huth, Judith, 
Kings, Chronicles, Ezra and Nehomiali, Jilstlier, Tobit, two 
bookst of Maccabees, Job^^Psalins, five books of Solomon, 
minor and greater prophets. . External are tJie Wisdom of 
Sirach (for teaching children) an^tho book of Joseph ben 
Gorion, ie., that of the Maccabees. The New Testament 
has four gospels, Acts, seven apostolic epistles, fourteen of 
Paul, and the Revelation of John. Later catalogues vary 
much, and are often enlarged with the book of Enoch, 
4 Esdras, the Apocalypse of Isd.ah, Sic, The canon of the 
Ethiopic ^nreh was fluctuating.^ 

The Armenian canon, if we may judge from printed 
editions, follows the Septuagint ; but the books are put in 
peculiar position. The three bodies of Maccabees follow 
the historical ones. In the New Testament the cxnstlo to 
the Hebrews precedes those to Timothy and Titus ; while 
Sirach, a second recension of Daniel, Manasseli, 3 Corin- 
thians, with the account of John’s death, are relegated to 
an appendix behind tlie New Testament. 

The Bible canon of the Eastern Church in tlic Middle 
Ages shows no material change. Endeavours were made to 
remove the uncertainty ari.sing from the exiatonce of nume- 
tons lists ; but former decisions and decrees of rounciLn w'cro 
repeated instead of a new, iiidepeiideiit canon. Here 
belongs the catah|guo*in the Alexandrian MS. of the 5th 
century, which is ])e(!uli.ar. After the prophets come 
, Esther, Tobit, .Judith, Ezra and Nehomiah, 4 Maccabees, 
Psalms, Job, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Canticles, the all-virtu- 
ous Wisdom, the# Wisdom of Jesus of Sirach, In* the 
New' Testament, the Apocalypse is follow,ed by two epistles 
of Clement. Th(f«list was probably made in Egypt. 
That of Any-stasius Sinaita (t 599) needs no remark. The 
apostolic canons (canon 76]ff5ivo a Ifst both of the Old 
and New Testament books, in wihich the usual canonical 
ones are suppkmeatod by Judith, 3 ilacciibees, and in 
the New Testemmit, by two epistles of Clenient, and the 
Cl^^mentines in eight books. The Apoealypso is wanting. 
But the whole is a patchwork, borrowed from the Apostolic 
Constitutions, Athanasii^’s festal epistle, ami other sources. 
It cannot* be put earlier than the 5th century ; and it is 
pretty certain that Judith and Maccabees are later inser- 
tions.^ We have also Nicephorus’s f^tkhometry (SOG^-SIS) 

. Cosm^ Iudicopleustest535), who never mentions the seven 
^^olic epistles of the !New Testament or the Apocalypse ; 

■ jfte Council o f Gonstentinopfe commonly called the Titian 

V I xiL p. 7», &C. ' . . 

v. p. 144, &c. ' • . 

See Credjker, iSheackkJiie des v^test, JTa^m, pp. 285, 28C. . 
r;;: ^ Aanw, p. '97, kc. ■ 


(692), Johannes Damoscenus (t 7.54), the second ^N ken e 
council (787), the divince tSci'iplurct Vel, ti A’ovt 

WesU (about 1000), Zouaius (about llL^O), Alexius Aris- 
tenus (about 1160), aitd Nicephorus Callistus (1330). 

In the Western churcli of the, Middle Ages, diversity of 
opinion respecting certain book.s continued. Thuugli the 
views of Augustine were generally followed, the stiietcT 
onek of Jerome found many adherents. . The .canon was 
fluctuating, and. the practice of the eliurchos in regard to it 
somewhat lax. Here belong Cassiodurns (aboui 550) ; tJie 
list in the Codex Amiatinus (about 550) ; aud Isidore of 
Seville (f 636), who, after emimcniting three classes of. Old , 
Testament books gives a fourth, not in the Hebrew' canon. 
Here he specifies Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus, Tobit, Judith^'" 
1 and 2 Maccabees, saying that the Church of Christ puts . 
them among the divine books, honours and highly cslceiuse 
them.'*^ There are also the fourth council of Toledo (032), 
Gregory- the Great (t 004), Notker T^aboo (t912), Ivo 
(about 1092), licdo (t735), Alcuin (+804), Rabamw' 
Maurus (+ t<r)G), Hugt) do St Victor (+ 1141), retcr of 
Clngny (+1150), John of Salisbury (+1182), Thomas 
A(]U)nas (+1270), Hugo ilc St Cari» (+1203), Wyclitfe 
(+ 1384), Nicolaus of Lyiii (+1340), tkc. Several of 
those, as Hugo de St A^ictor, John of Salisbury, Hugo do 
St Caro, and Nicolaus of Lyra, followed Jlmouio in separat- 
ing the canonical and a[>o(*ryp]iLil books of the Old Testa- 
ment.^* 

As to the arrangement of the New Testament books, (he 
gospels stand thus in several AISS. of tlu* old Latin ver.sio% 
in r/, q, cod, i) (J^atin), — Matlbew, John, Luke, 

Mark. In the. Acts of tlie council at Ephesus (431), Cyril 
of Alexandria, Tl>eodoret, ami several Latin translatiouH, 
they are Matthew, .lolin, Mark, Lnko. The Ciirotunian 
Syriac has Alatthew, Mark, John, Luke ; while a very old 
fragment of the gospels in Turin has Mark and Maltliew. 

The oldest order of the books, and timt wliicli lies at the 
basis of the current one givi ii by 'IVi tullian, is GosjhiIs, 
Acts, Pauline epistles, AjMPcalypse, epistle of John. This 
was varied by ])utting the Catliolic ejdstles before the 
Apocalyp.se, as in the Miiratoriaii frugiiiciit. This order 
became the ]>re\ ailing (»ne in the Wt'st, with a few varia- 
tions here and there, such as the plm'ing of the Acts after 
the Pauline epJ.stlesby the PesJiito, Jerome, and Epiphaniu-s; 
or after the Catholic epistles, iiuim^diately before the 
Apocalypse, by Augustine and tlie Spanish church;, wliilo 
ill the Stichonietry of tlie (Jerniunt AIS. tliey follow the 
Apocalypse as the la.st (Miioniful hook. 

In the ancient Greek (.!lmr«’h tlie i»r<ler was dilierent. 
There the usual one was Gospels, Avis, tin* Catholic epistles, 
the Pauline epistles, and the Apocal\j ^c. 'i’Jii.s c.Kist.s in 
Cyril of Jerusalem, Allianusiu.s. ami t r MSS l» aud A. 
But the Siiiaitie has tlobiu-E, Pauline e[M lies, At l.s, CJatholic 
epistle.s, A]a)e;ilypse. 

The I'auliiie epistles seem to have, lu n iirranged accord- 
ing to their Iciiuth ; the Cathi»]i( one- I use that of James 
first, because the author wns tlie hi-h p < J' the cliureh at 
Jerusalem, then the ejJsth'', of Titei, tlii chief of the 
apostles." 

The lefonmTS gemw'.illy niuimtl to the Hebrew c:inon, 
dividing oft* the athlilion.d hot»K.> of the Septuagint as well 
as those attached to tin* \'iilgate. These they called 
apocryjJial, after .leroim s example. The latter, though 
coiiHulcred of no aiithoiity in imUters of doctrine, were 
still pronounced useful and c<lifying. The prim i}>al j’ea.‘-on 
that w'eighod with tlu'in w'as, that Christ and the. ap<»stle6 
testified to none of the Septuagint additions. 

Besides tlio cniionical books of the Gld Trstiimentt 

* JSfi/moloff,, vi. 1. ^ ® Ikriy, j). 6i8, iVc 

^ Se« Crednt'i^s <jeschiMi\ p. 393, et si^q. 
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Luther translnted Jiulith, Wisdom, Tobit, Sirarh, Baruch, 

1 ai)d '2 .Maccabeus, the (Ireek additions to Esther and 

Daniel, with tlie IVavcr of Manasseh. Jlis judj^inent respect- 
im; several of js <.‘X[U*essed fil ll)C prefaces b» tJiom. 

With ivij;ai'd to 1 .Maccabees Jkj thinks it almost eijual to 
ihe. otliiT lioolvs of Holy Scripture, aiul not unwortlivto be 
rci'kojicl amonii them, tjf Wi -dom, lie says, lie was lon^ 
in rlonbl whether it ahouM be numbL red aiu(Mii( t lie canoni- 
cal bonks; and of Siracli, tliat it i.s a n;;ht j^ood book ]>ro- 
eeedin‘4 from a wise man. Piut he s[>cak 8 unfavournbly of 
.M'vir.d other apocryjihal jiroductioiis, as of pjariich and 

2 Maccabees. It is evident, liowevm*, that he considered 
ill lie translated of .'•'»//</* n.->»' to tlie tJhrisliaii (Jhiircli, He j 
rhoui'ht that the book ot Esther sliould not lieloiig to the 
canon. 

• Luther’s judL^ment resficciin;^ some ol the New Testa- 
ment books was freer than m>*-it IVnledanls now are dis- 
posed to approve. If'* tlioii'^ht the. I'jiistle to the Hobrews 
w'as neither rani’s nor an :i]>o,-^lli!'s, but proceeded from an 
oxcelh'nl. a-tnl learneil man inc.y Imve liccu tlie disciple 
of apiMllcs. Ill' did n mt it on an e^juality with tlie | 
epjslles wiilten by apostles theinselvi's. ’The Ajiocaly]*.^ 
ho considi'Ced neiiher ap'.^lolie imr piophetic, Imt pul it 
almost on the same level with the dtli book of Esdras, 
wliicli lie sjiokt' clsi^wlien' of tossiiiiif into the Elbe. This 
judgment was afterwards modilied, not retracted. Jamc.s\s 
epistle he pronounced unajiostolic. Jt was (jiutean epistle 
of straw, fn like manner, lie did not believe lluit Jude's 
^pistlo jiroceeded from an a[ioslle. Ooiisideriiii^ it to have 
bc'cii taken from 2 Ptder, a.nd not well e.x Ira c.ted eitlier, he. 
put it. low'er than the supposed ori, urinal. TJie Jleformer, a.s 
also his .successors, mad(' a di.stiiiction bed ween tlie books 
of the New Te-J.’meiit ninilar to that of tin* Old, tin* 
(ffnfralhf vivrir'tl (ii(tiin»l'»uo;imcii!i) and t'onfrdvrr^ ! books 
(antileeonieiia) ; but tli*' (\ilvini^ts afterward.-; obi it er.iteo’ 
it, as the Ibmeiii at the v^alncil of '(V ‘lit did 

with the Old re,t;!itH'i The e i.stle. to tln^ Hcbiews, 

tho'^n (>f ifn .tie! J. in. ith th< .\|»oc i lyp.se, bi‘loiji.f to 

tlie latter cl. I.'-.-.. Liitli'i' ene.l a L;ie.itei nr ]i‘ss value to 

tlui sepa rati! writings of the Xfw Te.'^laiiienl, and b-ft every 
one to do thi‘ same. He leln’il on their internal value 
more than tiMdition, -lakini: Word of (hid’’ in a 

doejier and widi-r .'’cnsi' tliaii iK coincidence willi tlie Ibble. 

Hod'.Mistein ol (‘arlstadl evamined the ijiiestiun of caiion- 
icity more thoioiiLddy Ilian any of his eonlemporaries, and 
followed out tile jiriiiiMjile ol private jinlLimeiit in reunit’d to 
it. He dividei tin* bibli'-al Imoks into three elas.ses — • 

1. Pmoks of til' liialic •{, di': vi/ , the Pentateuch and 

tlie (hispoks ; Look-- of si eoiid diiifiiity, ?.c., tlic 
Works termed projiheln* liy the .li'vv-;, and the fifteen cpi.stles 
univeiM\lly received ; 2. p.m.l.s of the third and lowe.st 
authority, y.e., tin* Jivvi li II: ioLO:i[)ha an tho seven 
antileLroine.na opi.stles of tin- Ni ’re-.tame.nt. Among the 
Apfiervjdii he, makes two e].!>-is sndi as are out of the 
canon (•! tin* Hebivw.s yid. h.i'jio-i. iiie.d (Wisdom, Ecclesi- 
ii'ticns, .Lidiih, 'Pobit, tlio two \1 ■••.dttM '.b and tliose that 
are cli-arlv apociyplial and to be Te]rrti (third and fourth 
1011 : 1 *^, Piarm h. Player of Mameseh, a u d part of the third 
charier of Daniel, and the. last two <‘li; cis of Daniel).^ 
ZwiuL'li a .-veil, lliat the Apnc.ilyp is not a biblical 
bool. 

( Eeolampadius sav AVe do not dc-^pise .ludilli, Tobil, 
Eeclesni ticus, liiiiieh, tin! la.st two MmIi-.w, tin*, tlirec 
M:iceal)ie>, the lid two (diaptcrs of Daniel, but vve do not 
atlrilmle to tlu'm divine iiiitliority with tho-e cdlier.s.” •’' 

MVirNU'lt’? tre.'A n-iiricU-il 111 Crediirr's Zar (i> sdiirlite den 

/Tnn.^wv 

U> dv, hy Srhnler ainl SrlniltlnjK*?, vol. ii, p. lCi\ 

5 “ Kn nl Vahh-usc^'* ]riaO, apiid Seiiltet. Anyial. evantj. pp. 
313 . 314 . » • 


Asiu tho books of the New TeStament he wpuld not com- 
pare the Apocalynse, Jafiics, Jude, 2 Peter 2 and 3 Ju^n 
with the rest/ • • 

Calvin did not think Paul to be the author*of the epistle 
to the Hebrews, nor 2 Peter *to have been written *by 
Peter ; but both in his opinion are canonical. 

'I'lie la-ter Helvetic Ctnfassion speaks of HTle Apocryphal 
bf'oks as read in the ch^irchcs, but i«)t use^l as authoritO'* 
live ill matters of faith.*’ ♦ i 

I ’Phe Gallic Confession ipakeft a distinction between canonic 
c.al and othiT books, the former*J)eing the nilo and norm 
of biiih, not only by the consent of the Church, but much 
more by the testimony and intrinsic persuasion of the 
,S]iint, by whose suggestions we are taught to distinguish 
them from other ec.cl(!siastical botik.s which, though use- 
ful, :ire nut of ilitf kind that any article of faitk can be 
constituted by them.^ i 

’i'iic P>t‘Jgic Confession ifiakcs a dislinction between the 
.SUCH d niid apocryphal bookc. The former may beV*ad by 
11 n'(Tiirch, but no doctrine can be derived from tlfinu. 
In the li.st of Now Tostuinont books given there are four- 
ti i*n cjadlos of Paul.^ ^ 

• AValdcnsian canon, in which the canonical are care- 
fully .^cjiarated from tho apocryohal books, is not of the 
date 1 120 , but is a later doenment derived from or made 
b) :i Proto.staiit after 1532. It is not geTiuiiie. 

'riie canon of the Anglican Church (1562), given in the 
sixth Article of Religion, deliiics holy Scripture to be ^Hhose 
canonical books of tlie Old and New Testament, of whoso 
authority w^as never aaiy doubt in the Church.'’ After 
giving the names and number of tho canonical books, the 
article jirefaces the apocryphal onc.s wdth, ‘‘Anfttlio other 
book.'; (as flieromc .saith ) the Church doth read for c.vample 
of Jifii and instruction of jnaiiners; but yet doth it not 
ajiply them to establi^Ii any doctrine. 811011 arc t]ie.<e 
b "ing/’ t^e., ikc. At tho end it is stated that “all tho 
1 s of the Ne\v T(*|Stament, as they are commonly re- 
emved, we do receive and account thoin canonical." The 
Aihcle is ambiguous. If the canonical books enumerated 
arc those meant in the jihraso “ of whose authority was 
never any doubt in the Churcli,” the statement is incorrect. 

If a distinction is iiujilied between the cimonical books 
and such canonical ones as have never been doubted in 
the Church, the meaning is obscure. In either case the 
!:ingu:ige is not CX[)licit. 

TJi(‘ Westininster (’onfessiou of vEaith givo.s a list of 
;ill the book.s of the Old and New fest.!iinents .'is the 
AVunl of God written,- -adding that those c.'illed the 
Apocrypha are not of divine inspiration, and no part of 
the canon, of no authority in the (^Iliurcli, nor to be 
apjirovcd or made u.se of otherwise than human writings. 

The llouiaii Catholic canon was /iaally determined at 
the Council of Trent »|ir)4G), which adopted all tlie books 
ill the Vulgato as s».ered a^i^l 1 canonical withouf distinction. 
Rut .3 and 4 E.sdras, ? Maccabees, and the 1’r.ayer of 
Maii;i.s.s(di were not included, — ^though the first and last 
a])pcarcd in tho origuird Clementine coition of 1592, not 
huwcv^cr in the proccdiiig one of Sixtus (1590). A council 
at PI oj dice in 1441 had act tho example, which was 
followed at Trent. Rut this stringent decree did not pre- 
vent individual Catholic.^ from niaking a distinction be- 
tween the books, in assuming a first jyid second canon, 
or pnito-caiionical and deutero-canonical books,—- ins did 
Sixtu.'i Senensis, R. Lamy, Anton u matre Dei, Jahn, and 
others, — though it is hardly consistent with orthodox 
Catholicism or the view of those who passed the decree. 

• Jdid. 

' Nii'inever, Colkctio Covfessionum, t>. 468. 

Ci6t«.,p. 330. " ’ /ftirf., pp. 361, 862. 
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Whe{^ the writings are said t!o be of different authority 
— f ome morcL others less — ^the intent the council is 
violated. • The Vatican council (1870) confirmed the Tri- 
dentiuD decr^ respecting the canon. 

The Greek Church, after* so'^eral ineffectual attempts to 
uphold the old distinction bet\^pen the canonical and 
ecclesiastical Ik^ks by Metrophan^ Critojiulus, patriarch 
of Alexandria^in 16|25, and Cyril Lucaria, patriarch of 
Cons^ntinople (+ 1638%^ came to^tho same decision with 
the Romish,, and canonized ail the Apociypha. This wasj 
done at a Jerusalem synor^ under Dosithoiis in lfi72. 

Semler (tl79l) was the first scholar after the Re- 
formation who set hirneelf to ijt)rrect the prevailing ideas 
respecting the canon. We had no detinito principles to 
guide him, ' but judged. books chiefly by tlieir Christian 
value and use to tlie Oliurch, Tliougli hts viinvs are some- 
times one-siiledj^ncl his essays ill-rligosted, Jic placed the 
subject in new lights, and liis Jaitours bore abuudjint fruit 
in after years.- lie was followejl by his disciple (.>\)rrodi,.by 
G. ft. Coder, Michaelis, Herder, Lessing, iiiul Kiehhorn,- - 
most of whom rocomiiiended their views by a freshness of 
style which Sorulcr dii^not comuiand. Fn more recent 
times the whole question has been subjected to very 
thorough discussion. 

We observe in concliisufh that the canonical authority of 
Scripture does not depend on the church or its councils. 


The primitive church may be cited as a witness for it ; that 
is all. Canonical authority lies in the Scripture itsfif ; it 
is^ inherent in tho boolcM so far tus they contain a revelation 
or declaration of the divine will. Hence there is truth in 
tho statement of old theulogiana that tho authority of 
Rcripturo is from God alone. The canonicity of the books 
is a distinct question from tliat of tlioir authenticity. The 
latter is a thing of historic criticism, the former of doctrinal 
belief. 

De Wette’s Einh'itnuq in das nde Ti’^ta/nctif^ by »ScbraJ(*r, 
ftth edition ; Bleek’s A’in/, damj in dns alt. T*:sf , cditfMl by Kainp- 
hauseii; the same aiitlior’s Einhut. in das n>.inz ament, edited 
by Mangold ; Dillinanii in tin* Jahrimrher fur drutsehr, Throloqie, 
vol. iii. ; Oelder ainl L:in«li*rer in Ib’ivog's EanjLInpirdify vnl. vii, ; 
Steiner and Holtzmann in Sclieiikri's vol. iii.; Ueuss’a 

J)U (Jesehirhfn der hciliiji'n Schrijf n ntuni Trsfa-mnils ; Civdiipr’s 
GrsrliU'kie th‘s nentest. Kan on, by A'olkniiir ; Kwald's (JeschLehfc des 
l/olki's h’tvr/, vol. vii. ; I)ic.4li[\s Orschit'ldc drs alfm T»’'^fnnf nhs 
in der OhrNUchi^ Kirt'h>‘ : UiI« 4 i’nfeM'rt Dry Kan on nnd di*' Krdik 
des S. Trst..: tin* sjuin- AwWua'n Jlisfto'isih Krdische Einh'davif in 
das near Trstamfuf : Ka.uni unU Tradition ; 11^1^?' 

febi's (fisr/iielifc drsl'o/krs h '/, vol. ii.; (Uatz’s A'o/tjYfy, Anluuigi.; 
Kiiist’.M Der Kannn dr^ tiltcn T sfann nfs, u..s.w. ; Versurh enu'r 
BelrnrJiiinuj d>.r tksrluehfr dr^ in.hk'hrn and christlichni BiheU 
kano7W (by (.’uiroili); Wt l H^ ifroar zi.'r iehte des th'utrf^tan 
wnitfiehen Kanims; .lom*' ^ y.w and fall mrfhod of snttUnq the 
cavoniral nnthontij of tlm AV//* T-sfa. nt ; \V**sli-oU, t)n the Cannr 
of thr jVrir Trsfa tto-vi ; Shnirf s Crit, / Jli.stni ij ami Ijrfcnn' of the 
Old Tesknnent, c<l. l)avi(ls()ii. 11.) 


CANON", a person who po.ssesses a prebend, or revenue 
allotted for tho porformaucc of divine service in a cathc(Jral 
or collegiat^i church. 

Canons ar<i of no great antiipiify. Gregory of Tours 
mentions a (college of canons instituted by IJaldwin, arcli- 
bisho]) of tliat city, in the titli qjmtury. The eoininon 
opinion aftribiiles the institution of this onhT to Chrode- 
giingus, bishop of AFetz, about the middle of tho 8th cen- 
tury. When the term Cauntrici is mot with at an earlier 
date, it is employed in a more vague and gem^ric sense, 
either as equivalent fo the cfenis or clergy at large, or as 
compreheiKling all who held any ecclesiastical office wluit- 
ever, even of the humblest character, as that of a chanter, 
porter, Arc. 

Originally canons were only priests, or inferior ecclesi- 
astics, who lived in coinnmiiity, residing by the cathedral 
church to ashist the bi^iup, depending entirely on his will, 
siipitorted by the ftjvoimcs of the bishopric, and living in 
tho samo house as his ddfuestics or counsellors. They even 
inherited his movables till the year 817. when this was 
prohibited by tlie council of Aix-la-Chapelle, and a new rule 
substituted in the place of that which had bcim a])poiuted 
by Ohrodegangus, which was observed for the most 
part in t.ho We.st till The 1 tith century. By degrees tlu'se 
comm unities V)f priests, shaking off their <lcf)ciKlence, formed 
separate bodies, of whicli the frishops, however, wore still 
heads. In, the 10th century there were communities nr 
congregations of the same kind estnblislicd even in cities 
where there were %) bishops; and thi!s(', were called 
coll^giaWis, as they used the terms congregation and college 
iiiditrorently, — tho name chapter, now given to these bodies, 
being much more modenf. Under the second race of the 
French kings, the canonical or collegiate life had spread 
itself all over thi? country, and each catheilral had its 
chapter distinct from thg rest of tho clergy. They had the 
name canon from tho Greek KavAv, which signifies three 
different things — a rule, a peMsion of fixed revenue to live 


I on, and a catnlogno or nudnculn, nil which ore applicable^ 
to them. 

In time, the canons ined tlicnu clvcs fnmi thi;ir rules, 
the obsi‘r\ance roIa.vc(l, and at Iciigih tiieyci ased to Jive in 
coinmujiify ; yet they .-fill tnrnicd bodies, uLich through 
jncrca'jc of wealth and the piov<’r iiatnr.dly accruing to 
corporjjte societies cJuiincd other fund mas besides the 
celebration of [ho ccmnnoii oflb-o in IIjc (‘Ijur'Ij, assuming 
tlie rights of the rc.st of tlie cleigy, inaking ihciiisclvcs 
necc.s.'^ary as a. cnimcil of the bishop, lakuig upon tiicm the 
administraliuii of a s**c ilunng a \.u‘inicy, and liic election 
of a lusluip to suj>]»ly it. 1'lu*re are even some eha]»teid 
fveinpt from I ho jurisdietion ()f tlie bi.siiop, and owning no 
head but tlieir doaii. From the i*xainj>lo of cathedral 
chapters, et>llegiate ones also continiietl tofunu bodies after 
they had abandoned living in coiiiinnnily. 

Kur details SfC. De tHos'ia.ri a m Mtdia: et Inli/nfr Latini- 

la/is O'd. KS4‘J, I’.iiis, lUilot), .v. r. ('antourii.'f, fiiid the reh'icin c.s 
tluav giNeii to M.iliilloii, Mur.itoii, iSze. ; W.dewtt, Saered Ar'loio- 
hw/ (bondofi, Keeve, iSdcO; rhenid, l)o'tio,niaity Jlis^'ir>qae 
(I’.iris, HaeliL'tte, lsr»ro, fii L Ohaiuanr ; and Dirtioin. t of rhns~ 
Hall yintiifKities, hy Smith joid (’IndlMiii (liniiduii, .Mmiay, IsTiJ), 
art. Caioniiri, \\ln>ie Initlni n-homvs t** Tiioma.'.ijii. Maiti;o>y, 
and others may lit* f< Mini 1. A ri ei iiL Fn neli wnii i, ,M. -It < '.Mihiugi s, 
e.-ills aUentiori to the gUMt aiimunt of .slate iu^' ilhienee iu l)io 
.'irraugeineiit ol e.imms uiulm ('luodri^ang, and .e; on nrider Clnirle- 
jnagne {Jlev. drs Ihu.r Moiafs for 1st d.innuy Hut the 

iuteilVreiioe was mutual, .is tin* Fn-neli liidio)* of that d.ate W’eie 
much inteiniived with .state al^.li]^, 'I'ln ii l.ifions of eamm.s to 
monks, ]uroelii.i] eli r^y, liishojis, ami pop. ni.iy h** gntheied from 
tlie ahuve iiaineil .soiirrt*s, ami fiom in-ljj • n! ir .ind eeelesiastio’il 
hi.storians, as langard, Fn-cmaii, C.inun n »*>i‘rt‘on, and otJiera. 

CANON J.AW. The knv that is tmibodied in the 
Coi'fUfii Jttris i\(naiiiri is ' d the C.VNoy Jj.wv. Tlie 
rule.s imaeted by the oaiJy church for its relations with the 
.secular jioW’cr, its own internal aJininistration, or the coii' 
duct of it.-^ incmber.s, wen' called canons fKarore*;, r*iiala),\\\ 
contradistinction tm the one hand to its artich*s id’ doetrine 
(Soy/Aiira), niid on tho other to the onactinents of the civil 
lawgiver (vo/Aot, Icfies). Tliough at first applied only to the 


^ Kimmers Monimenta Jidei eccles. orient, part i. p. FtiT. 

^ Abhandlung von fraier UtUersuchung des Canon, 4 parts, Halle, 

1771-1776. 


ordinances of an assembly of the church, tlie term canon 
came to be extended to include ojunions of the fathers and 
decretals of the popes. Any C(^Iection of aucli laws waft 
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stvloil ./mn Canonkam^ a name which ultimately came to be j 
conhuLMl to tlio rollfctioji kut’ the Cor/m Juris 

CanoHiri. (yUiiun law iniKst not be coufouiuJed with occlefii- 
astifiil Jaw (Jus Jurlrsiastir/um), • The former ban the 
church lor its source ; the latter has tlie cliureli for its 
subject. I the growth pf the c.Hnun Iiuv the church 
exteufled her influence into uU (le]«irtments of life. 
Churchmen iilled high officos of state and j)erfurnied the 
duties j practical lawyers, while prelates often exercised 
civil jujisdiction over a con.sidt!rablo tract of country. 
Hence the legislation of the; church embraced many 
.•subjects which propsrly belonged to the dcunain of muni- 
cipal law. Ecclesiastical Jaw on tlni other hand derives its 
binding autnoriiy solely from the .sLalo, and treats of the 
church as a religious instil uiion. ihit its principles cannot 
be properly umlerstoud wiiluml a km iw ledge of the canon 
law, on which it i.s hirgely based. 

I. Early History. -The carlitst body known to us of 
purely church law is tln^ .spioious work called the Aimtolir, 
Otoistitii/loiis (Stl)ft<rKaXt'a tojc (/TrotrToAo)!', (Joustitutiovos 
Aintstidornm), which orie.inatcil in Syria, it.s eight books, 
of which the. fir.'.t six date from the end of the 3d ccntuiy, 
and the two remaining ones from the first quarter of the 
4th reiilury, coutjiin a variety of imual and liturgical pre- 
cepts, and regulations on ccclf-siastical discqdine, bearing to 
proceed from tlie ajiostles iheinseivijs. As a suj)p]einent 
to the eighth book there appeared al.st) in Syria, about the 
beginning of tlie (5th cenliiry, a collection of eighty-five 
^di'^t'iplinary regulations uiidrr the name of the Ajmtolk 
(■avo?i!t (kuvovcs! Tnii tivaaToXun'i Ajjostolorum). 

The Council in 'frulio sam'tioned the Constitutions 
as law for the (Irrtk Cluiii-h, but rejected the Canons. 
The Latin (Jhuich adopted neither, but subsequently fifty 
of the ('anons b)und their way into the VVestiiU collec- 
tions. TJioiigli iiol what llw'^ prof(j.s.s to be, tlje.se writ 
ings arc instructive on early ecdosia.stical usages and di.^- 
cipliiiti. 

Edition'^ . Tlo' Ajuisfolicul ('o/''f{hiflon,% cditiMl by |)r Janu‘.*j 
DonahUnij t(»r (.'lark'.-J Autf-Nii* no rinistimi l/ilnary, Ediiir. ISifi; 
UeU/on, Consfitutiinn'ii Afh^stoliw ((Irt.-K to\t), Suoiiui, ISaJl; The 
Ajmtolicat Caiinn'i, in (Jivok, l.jlin, iiml Kn^livii, \Nitli notos, editod 
And translated ly t lio 'riio-, M.K'N.illy, Lnndoii, 18t)7; Ilun.soii, 
Analcctn Ajitnu-v n(f, (.(Hidun, IS.M, \<.I. ii.|. 

In the dill and .5tli centuiiis (‘ollcetioiH wliicli have not 
Come down ti» us were m.nh* of ihe c.inoii.s of the Kastern 
Councils of Antio('h, Ainyra, \ooca-.siirea, Niciea, Sardiea, 
Uangra, Lao«li<‘.'t'ii. K^dn'-'ii.s, Oon.-iiiiilinople, and (3nilcc- 
don, (See the iUultx (^nujnmn I’JrrltsItv Unlcrrstn of 
Justellu.M, IWis, 1(510.) Joannes Scholasticus, patriarch 
of Con8taiitiuu|»le in the n-ign of Justinian (ibJd), reduced 
the.se and (dher canons into a M>tcm:itu: \V(»ik divided into 
fifty books. A little later thi'' was <lii;cst(Ml with corre- 
BjKUidiiigfragiiionts of the civil law jclatingto eccle.sja.sti cal 
atiair.s into a code e.illod, lioin jts eombiu.'ition of civil and 
eccle.si.istical enactnirnl.s, a ^l(Jmoc;u^oll. Of later compila- 
tions of the same de.s(.Ti[ition lh«», most widely-known was 
the Nomoi-.inon of the patriaich I'holius A most 

important ••Du.sulidation of Creek eamm law' was ctVected 
in the. y«Mr titUl by the labouns of the. Council in Trullo 
{(Joiit'ihmn Tndhnuinu from Trullus, the hall in the 
imperial palaer at (jim.stantinople in whieh 1 hey .sat, also 
called from it.s beiieg considered 

fcijppiemeiitaiy to the .^>th .and dth general eoiineils). They 
drew up an aulhoiiiMtivo li.st of the .subsisting laws of the 
ehureh, eonqu-ising the Ai»>st.olic Canons, the canons of 
the ten eounciis merit ioned above, those of several synods 
held at Carthage, and one at Oonstantinopic (394), and the 
deci'Uon.s of twelve Kastern patriarchs and prelates from 
the lid to the 5th century. They added 102 canons of 
their own, and this code, with the addition of 22 canons of 


thonSeventh (Ecumenical at ^jlicia in 787* 

was the IcatUug %athorify in ' the Greek. Ci^urcli till yie 
middle of the 9th century. (Fo|i the later eceiesiastical 
literature of the East see Z^charia?, UUtorcSffurui frn^co- 
Ronmui Dclinmtio, Heidelberg, 1839; and Morti’euil, 
llUtoire du Droit Dyzat^in, Paris, 1843-4(!). . , 

Translations from the Greek coUcctionif ^dually came Westera 
into circulation among the 'Western clcfg;y. The best*diurcli. 
known are two that date fronirthc 5t>u century, f-rtlie 
A'ersio Jsuloniamf origiivatin^ in Spain/ and tlieso-odied ' 

Prhea (.sc. Camuum Translatio]^ which came from Italy; Prises. 

The Latin Church was thus enabled to add to the cahod^ 
of African, Italian, Frencl>, and Spanish provincialcouhcilit, 
those of the oecumenical councils of Nice, Constantinople^ * 
and Chalcedon, and of numerous Oriental synods. About 
tlie same time a i5cw source of ^hurch law rose int« import- 
ance in the letters addressed by the popes ^o the bishops of 
the various dioceses in answer to requests for advice on 
pohds of ecclesiastical may.ageinent. Such letters were 
cjilleJ epistdoB decretales, or shortly decretaks^ sometftnes Deeretaleiiu 
ruHdituta dtcrdalia or dccreialia. Being communicated by 
the lushops to whom they were adifressed to the neighbour- 
ing diuce.scs they ruled similar casus occurring there. They 
were regarded as of equal authority with the canons of 
councils, and soon proved the mbst prolific source of canon 
law. 

Botli classes of material contributed to the collectioh ' ' 
formed (in two separate parts afterwards conjoined) about 
the beginning of the 6th century by a learned Scythian’ 
iiiunk Dionysius, surnamed Ejciyms from the epithet ho Dionyiia* 
modestly applies to himself in the preface. The first part 
contains a translation of the Apostolic Canons, «and of the 
canons of the councils of Nice, Ancyra, N oocjesarea, Gangra, 

Antioch, Laodiema, and Constantinople, those of Chalcedon ^ ‘ 
and Sardica in the original Jjatin, and the acts of the synod 
of Carthage (419) and other African synods. The second 
part is made up of paijal decretals from Pope Siricius (386) 
to Anastasius 11. (498), arranged in chronological order. 

Though never formally authorized, this collection, from its 
clear urrangement, the fidelity of its translations from the 
Greek, and the general authenticity of its contents, obtained 
sj^eecly acceptauee, ami long maintained its ground against . 
later compilations; 

It is priiitfid iij the Cinhx Canonum Veins Ecxlmas fiomam of 
Fr.im*. rith(cus, I’iuL, 10.S7, fol. A copy of it, coiitfuning some 
nJilitioual matter, am) known ns the Cnnrdio IXonjjsiiJIoAnana, 
was ]»ii*si*nte(l to Cluirlcmagne (luring lii.s visit to JIoiiiu in 774 
)i> Tope Hadrian 1., and wus sanctioned by the synod of Aix-la- 
Lhapillc (802) as the cotocanomm for the Kraulush ompii-ft. A 
'•‘•ll' clion of 282 African canons may also be mentioned, culled the 
fireriatio Cmwnumy published by the Curthaginiau deacon, Fulgeii- Fulgentiiii ' 
Frrrnndus, abo.ut the year 547. It fornt'd the basis of the Can* J^errandua 
tonhu Cnnommt a more coinjdete work, by the African bishop Ores- ’ 

tMiiius ^6lt0). A similar ('ollcction had be#fl made about 680 by ^ * 

Sp.i)jisl) bishop AInrtiii of Braga [Martimu^ Brncurensis), ' 

In Spain a largo body »o^ Jaw had accumujated in thesis. ^ 
canons of the numerous councils which followed that oiE ' '' 
lilvira (30.5), the earliest known to us. A collection of 
native and foreign caii^ins was in circulation there in the 
Gtli ciMitury, and after being added to at various times was 
gcncmlly received towards the close of the next century. 

It wa.s called the JJhpanu (sc. Colkctio) from the country 
of it.s origin, and being crnmeoifsly attributed to Bishop.. / ' ' 
[.sidore of Seville, who died in 636, also acquired the name;: 
of Cdkctio Imhriana. Like the Dionyso-Uainana it iA, . 
divided into two parts,— the first coatainingaclassifiedserios 
of Greek, African, French, and Spanish canons, and the;, 
second the decretals from Pope Damasus (366) to Gregory <■ 
the Great (604). ’ / c , / \ 

The Frankish clergy used, besides t)ie JDionyiio^J^didt^ 
ana, the original work of Diohysiim,;E»guus, # wdl 
as a collection (d , Greek' and AfHcank canons, JKpa] 
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. njrae 6!vi<»^fiwrtJ . e<fi ^(Fjris, 1675). The dififerunt 
ecclosiastic^I province pp^ss^i^ed in, addition , the cations 
of their otirau; particular iyno4Sj and Papal decretals 
addressed tolfjle t^shops ^t^thiip^bcir bounds; .and.^any 
* Frankish pretetjB^, vrir|in .tue\habjt of drawing up for their 
.^sj^Spdina^.; clergy sbCrt compendiums of canon law, in 
inserted , any p&rticvlar regulations the. locc^} 
it^cumstances jemndedU^ These so-called Capiiulc^ Jtpisco’ 
are printed in vols. xiii.-xv. of Mansi’s' Sctcrorum 
1^, 'Ccnci^ CMectio,* . 

• The Ilispam got into circulation among the Fr)iuks in 
•'a fnore or less corrupt form. One ^ition. whicli appeared 
'alMut the middle of the . 9th ceutnry, haf become ci^'rated 
in church history as the Oollectio Pmdo-fsidomna .o): 
False Decretods, Everything ednuected with this collection 
.its date, its author, its sublet-matter, its purpose, has 
fofmed the subject of. controversy, giving rise to a con 
sidhrable literature. Wo must here confine ourselves to the 
roBults of the latent ciTlicism! 

The followng particulars seem to bo settled.. The 
wo^k, which is divided into three parts, was compiled by a 
single author, a Frankish ecc1e.siastic, botwion the years 
;84U and 860. From his styling himself in the preface 
Vsidorm Mercator^ Bishop Isidore of Seville wasmis-takenly 
supposed to be the author, and hence the name Pstudo 
Isidore, After the preface, and some minor apocryphal 
documents, the first part contains fifty of the Apostolic 
Canons extracted from the llispan<x>^ and sixty spunous 
decretals W the popes from Clement 1 (101) to Melchiades 
(314), chronologically arranged. The second part consists 
chiefly of canons taken from the Ilispam. The author has 
also used the latter as the subatraUun of the third part, but 
has interpolated thirty five fictitious decretals. A supple- 
ment is appended to some of the jiianuscrijits containing, 
with a few unimportant pieces, a series of brief regulations 
regarding processes against bishops. These are the so- 
Cxpitula called Capiiula Angilramni (a bishop of Met?.), which are 
Aiigii- no^ thought to be older than* the main collection. 

suspicion attached to the Pseudo Judorc at the time 
of its appearance. On the contrary, it was every wimre 
accepted without question till Cardinal Nicolas of Uusa, in 
the ISth century, expressed doubts of the gonuineness of 
some of its contents. • During the next hundred years the 
untru-stworthy nature of the book (printed by ^rorliiiin his 
Concilia Cenxralia, Pans, 1523) was irrefragably demon, 
'strated* by the labours of Erasmus, the Magdeburg 
Centuriators, andicspecially the Calvinistie pastor, David 
; Blondel. It was subjected to the fierce attacks of the 
' Protestant Hefoniit^, who ajiproached the question less in 
a scientific spirit than with a desire to reveal the iniquities 
of the Church of Rome •'JMby maintained with much 
acrimony that the work was a. deliberate forgery, under- 
taken by command, or at least with the connivance, of the 
Pope, to exalt hii^temporal and spWtual power. In modern 
times the controverssy has been carrieil on chiefly by 
lawyefs, and, the theological dust having subsided, it has 
become easier to define the limits within which lie the only 
probable views as to tno sources and object of the work, 

, It is to be regi|tted that some symptoms have recently 
appeared of a revival of the former bitter feeling in con 
.section with the OM CathoUo movement in Germany. 
(The Pope and the Cornell by Janus, 3d. ed., London, 
.1870).^ , .... 

r ^ The; ijleg is, exploded that the .Fais<? Decfetab mm tho 
1nygition.6f ..their author’s brain, 3 fabricated for purposes 
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;p{ Ta{^1 .^^ndizemeht, : Many of the apocryphal por- 
tions (the Apoll^ic Qanon^ had Wh for centnries in 


circulation as genuine. Of the decretals a considerable 
number are authentic, thongh antedated and aseftbed to 
parly popes to give them tlie authority of antiquity, while 
others embody the traditional contents of actual but lost 
decretals. The sources from which the compiler prin- 
cipally borrow'ed his materials were the Bible, the fathers, 
genuiue canons and decretals, Roman lai'ir from the West 
Go^ic B/eviary of Alaric. the worki; bf il^finus and 
Cassiodorus on' ecclesiastical history^ and the hip^aphies 
pf popes in the Liftrr Povttficahs, It is now admitted by 
Pirptesta’nt writers that tho compilation was produced in 
the interest not of the Pope kit of the bisliojis; in order, by 
protecting them .from the 0 [)pressiou of temporal princes 
^h t^o one hand and ecclesiastical councils on the othef, 
correct some abuses prevailing among tho Franks. ‘ The! 
tendency of the authorities collected was to support a rights 
of ap])eal to tlie Pope in every cansa m({}orf z>„ process, 
where a bishoj) was concerned, and to make the permission 
of tho Pope a necessary preliminary to the a-ssembling of a 
provincial eouncil. This uiTarigeinent did not really secure 
tho independence of the cpiscojiale. It merely shifted the 
supreme control from a body of men to a single individual, 
in accoulance with llie constitutional ideas of tho Middle 
Ages. 

It 13 still a matter of controveisy how far the coiir.se of 
ecclesia.stical Jnstoiy ha.s been inlliieiiccd by the False 
Deerdais. On the one hand it is maintained, chiefly by 
Roman (^atbolic wnter.s, that they ejected no essential 
alteration on the prcviou.s constitution or discipline of the 
church, that they merely gave the form of enactment lo 
the prevailing ideas of tho time on cluirck government, and 
that tho latter w’oiild have develop(‘d in the same direction 
had no such compilation ever appeared. It is argued 
reasonably enough that if any great innovation had been 
introduced the genuineness of the work would not liavo 
remained so long iiiicliallenged. Some Protestant writers 
on the other hand assert that the l^apid claim to absolute 
supremacy, over councils and hierarchy witliin the church 
and the laity 'Without, was a pretension unknown till the 
Dili century, and entirely b:isc«l upon tho False Decretals. 

The triitli ])rubably lies hriwocn tlie two views. The 
influence of the Fsvfuh-Ludurr has Ixien greatly overrated. 

But it cannot ])0 denied lliat the einbodiment in a definite 
.shape of tin indistinct but yet juTCcptible tendency of 
church (h'veloinijciit in the Dtii century was of considerable 
.service to the fM>pcs <lunng the striioajo of the Hilde- 
brandinu era. ('riie latest aiul l)e.st edilinu of llie False 
Dn'irlaU is Jhrnfalcs PsrudihlsidvnfUhv d 
Am/ilramfiiy by Hiiiscliiii.s, Leip.sic, ISfi3.) 

Other sonrciis of church law prior to the Ikcrdnm pf 
Gnitiaii may be mentioned. .Many Jaw.s on the rights and’ 
duties of tliC' i-lergy were coiitaiiicil iii the diiriTcnt com-, 
pilatiuiis of Pionian law ('rhcodosiaii and .(u.^tiiiian codes,' ' 
dulians Kjutoint! of the Novels, and the Ihcviary of 
Alaric) and tlic Lnits Ilarhani^'inn (especially the Lex 
Jlipnaria Jiitjimfrwnnn and Alananinuium). Of a similar 
character were .some »)f the r:ijntnl.inf*.s of the Fiunkish 
kings, a collection »)f wliich in tmir Ixiaks w'as made by the \ 

Abbot Ansegi.sus of Foiilaiiella, bi 827, and officially pro-. . 
mulgated. A more iiii]'orlant colh*ctioii from an eccle- 
siiustical p{»int of view was that of Jk'ncdict, a deacon of 
Mainz (Bcnedictus Levifa). avIh), by order of Bishop Otgar Bencdicstue 
of Mainz compih*d a siipj dement to Ansegi.sns in three X^vita. 
books about the year 850. In addition to capitularic,s the 
work comprises extract.s from the above-named Roman and 
German sources, from llie Bible, penitential-books, the 
fathers, and other ecclesiastical writeA, as well as canons 
copied apparently from the llupana and J)ionysodhidriam 
It rasembles the Pseudo-hidore in containing much apo- 
cryphal matter in the form ofWso capitularies directed to 
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the removal of certain f^evances of the Frankish cpiscopte. | 
IkMiit' circulated a.s a .sup[>lcnient to AiiBcgisiis it gained ] 
a considerable reputation, but was never ollicially rucog-, 
Libri tHpni- nizi‘tiJ The Hbri im ^iiff'tfiialeSf or nfaiiuals of penance, arc 
ttf*ntia]es. of importance as the foundation of the criminal branch i" 
the canon law. The earliest ones of any note in the 
Western ('hurch originated in England .and freland, ijusfor 
instance the Lihr Oamdia (hii^h) of the 4tli century, the 
penitential of Theodore, archbishop of Canterbury, in the 
7th ceuluiy, and in the Sth those of tin*, Yenemble Bede 
and of Ixgbert, archbishop of York. The Irish church- 
disci jilino wa.s introduced iiniong the Franks, by whom the 
fbunti'Htiale Cohnubfiiti and the CfhionfH and Jndina 
Cinnmnud (two Irish inissionsirie.M) we-re extensively u.sg« 1.- 
(Consult Jacobson in Herzogs l\nd ‘ Encycloit(iih.e^ art. 

Bussbuclicr.”) Tlie dcvelopnuait of church-law was 
further inllueiniod by tlie Ord'ntfR or books of 

ritual, the Onliurs Jivhrlnrtim, o«* lules of ]a*oeedure in 
the eeelo^-iastical courts, aiul tin* collections jnnnnhv or 
precedents used in the ]tn‘paration of fornial or oHicial 
ilociiments, iiotjibly the Libir Diumvs^ a pontilical ctdlec- 
tiun of the Stli century. 

The Eat ih/n-laii/ntr cowiimm] to 1)0 the chief repertory of 
canon law till the time of (Intian; but many other 
collections iiuuv or less c(-n’iipt, dlllering from the enrlior 
ones in their arrangenruil arcc nding to sy.sto.matic instead 
of chronological order, were made during these three 
centuries. Tt will be siillicieiil to name the following, as 
tJ)L»‘y seem to have been ns«‘d by (iralian in euni[iiliiig liis 
groat work 1. A eoll(‘ction of the ‘.Mli century, dcdicati'd 
Collectio to Archbishop Anselm (11.) of Milan (i'<tllt‘ctlo Ausdmo 

AnsHnio Dt'ihmbi), ))a.sed mostly on the I/ls/xfUff, and interesting 

Hwheata. jmi),oiity eoiitnining extracts from tin* 

; 'J. Tlni fdbri Ihia d\* Stpunlflditi, (Atnsia 
Heginoof En'fnlusfl^'is of the Kith century, by llegino, 

*^**^"‘ abbot »)f the immastcrv of Friim in the Killel, <lrnwn from 
Fraiiki.sli and (Jerman sources;^ .‘h Tin* ('olhctarinin or 
Derrctnm Ihcrrinui of r»islio|» Ihireliaiil of AVoriiis, in twenty books, 
Biireli.inti. (.i,mpil^.,| tin* lllh cent my; 4. The /*intnormi(t of 

iimniimiiu (j],. nitres, dating from tlie liith century,' 

and another work by tlic .•-ame author known as the 

Alperus of Df't'Miim h. Tlio Ldxr Jc M fucnrunha (t Justtha ol 
Algcrns of fjiegc, composed lu tween lllM) .ujjI 1 lliSj 

Jl, The CoiuU'S .U’uis (’anonkm. -The manuals »»f 
church law abovt^ referred to liad m)t Judy become 
embarrassing by their number but laboured under defects 
that serioiJ.sly imj»aired tlicir |»rac,ticiil utility. They eon 
tained much that was obsolete and much that was eon- 
tradietory, many of them mixed u[) civil witli eliurch law, 
and their arrangement was unniotliodieal and euuibrons. 
Tlie.se faults were to smne exti-iit renieilird in the great 
collection thatw.as forimsl l»ct\v»'cn the midilh* of the I’Jtli 
and the end of the Itlth eenturie.s, ami became the 
rerognizcfl canon law’ code. The ('’orpus Juris Vauouiri^ 
o.s it wars ealh'd, consists of six portions, wliieh may be 
classed under two heads, the l)ecretiim and the l.tecrctals. 
uiri. 1. Tim D'rnhnu Cmflani. T]* to this time canon law’ 

' ft e; |M ["«l ill . i. ]'p. SOI 1-20*2, «»f iVihi/t-’s <*itf>ifiiJnria 

Pfuutn Fnt nntyt), V'l 1*177, 

.lo :ill «l 1)V Wrissersililfltcn ii) />*> lUis'^tniiiuvuni 

(frr K r.'Jif tnif , iner Jir< lifyiii'srhichfJlt fn’n. Fivlfifumi^ 

Hallu, 

^ Kililioii fc \V:i , i‘iM'filclici L(*ip‘^ic, IStO. 

* ]i. Ilureht nl't : yM’rc/omw, Jilji , (’f)loepf, iri4a, 
find olliti nlitiMiis. 

® !'V MhMi. h V()siiu.‘(li:ino. Lfjuvain, ISfiT. 

f.dilcd Uy Moliurcii.s, T.duv.dn, 1001. 

“ Printed hy Maio ,V(»7 n/.s* Thrsnunts Anectloforum, vol. v. On 
these * rd’v" linns sen Petr, et Hieron. !t;dlerinii, hf Antitpns CWrr.- 
tionihiis 'f f'nUerhrihus Cavtutvmad (iraiianum mque TrtlfUniuSt p. 

In ;8, Venice*, ITf)? ; and Wiis^erpclilehon, licit r&ije. zur ih- 
achxchtc dcr Vornratianischen KMie.nm'hlsqiteUeHf Leipsic, 1839. 


was legardcd as a branch of tfieolbgy, and was. studied only 
in tho seminaries |/;tached to cath^rals or monasteries^ 

(iiatian, a Camaldolensian monk of Bologna, first taught itOratisa 
as a .separate science towards the middle ^ tiie I2th 
century. The school of Roman* law founded in that city 
thirty or forty years befor^by Imerius was then flourishing, 
and (Iratian, living within the sphere of the movement, 
biiciime ambitious of intro^ducing a simiiar sci^tific cultiva- 
tion of canon law. lie selected thf whole subsistingjaw 
1 ^’ the church from among th6 mass of canons, ^idecretals, 
writings of the fathers, and occlt^iastical historians, ikc., 
and digested it into the systematic work since called after 
])im (he Dmetum Gratiatd, wliicli» soon superseded all 
preceding compilations. It w*as early known by the name 
of ihv on cord i a Discordant ium. from an expres- 

sion ill one of the anthoFs notes (** avrforitaltmdmmantia' 
ad nwi'ordifm ri'comn*”)^ but whether Titian himself 
inmle us(! of either name is uncertain. The work consists 
of three parts (paries). The ^rst, treating of the sources of 
cjinor* law and of ecclesiastical persons and offices, is dividid 
ac(‘*»rding to the method of Paucapalca, Gratian's pupil, 
into 101 ( tome/ which are subdivided into canmes. 

The. s(‘{*()nd part consists of 3(5 camm (cases proposed for 
soluli**!!), subdivided into quepUioncs (the several questions 
raisi-d by tho ca.Sc), under eacli of which are arranged the 
various ea nones (canons, ‘ decretals, itc.) bearing on tho 
<lu*jstion. But causa xxxiii. quw&tio 3, headed Tra^tatmii^ 
de r^uuteutia, is divided like the main part into fteven|‘' 
di'tfimiioneSy containing each several canmes. The thfrd 
part, which is entitled De. ConseeroJtove^ gives, in fi^o 
dlstiuetioneSf the law bearing on clmrcli ritual and the 
•saemments, The following is the method of citiftion. A Mode of 
nJcrcnco to the first part indicates tho initial words 
number of the canon and the number of the distinction 
ean. Fr*»pter ccclesiasiic^s, dist, xviii. or c. 16, d. xviii. 

The .seeond part is cited by tho cansdn qumtion 

e.y.,can. Si quis suadent*^ 0. 1 7, qu. 4, or c. 29, C. xvii,qtt.4. 

The tiealise De Peevitenfian forming the 3d qnwstio of the 
,33il omsa of the second part, is referred to as if^t wTre a 
M‘]»ni.i(e work, e.fj„ c. IVincipium, 1). ii. de pnenit. or c. 46, 

J K 11 . *le peenit. In quoting a passage from the third part 
the. canon and distinctio are given, t\g.j c. Missar. solenn. 

1). T. Kh coii.sccrat,, or c. 12, J). I. de consecr. 

Th*5 original notes appended by Gratian to many of 
tin- canons (Dicta Gratiani\ though not entitled to the Dicta 
Same we ight as the text, are of greattiuthority as eiminnt- tlratiani. 
iiig from the “father of canon law.” Th5 passages headed 
“ Faleii ” (.about fifty in number) are supposed to be PAlew. 
addition.^ made by Gratian’s pupil Paiicapalea, and are of , 
e*pird credit with the rest of the work. The notes in the 
modern tMlitions with the prefix ** corr. Jlom.” are by the 
(ktrrccforcs Pomanif who published a^tevised text under ^ 
the sanction of Pope Gregory XI 1 1, 

Gratian had included in ti^t^J^ecretum the PapAl decretals 
d<»wn t*) the year 1139, During the following century, 
owing to tlio struggles of Ihe popes and emperors, and the 
general extension of eccleoiastical jurisdictions, tho pontifical 
constitutions increased greatly in frequency. Innocent 
1 1 f. alone (pater juris) is said to have published 400ft lavfs. 

1 hese constitutions went by the name of decretales extrava 
f/antrs (i.c.nC'jrtra decretvmOraHani tagantcs). Of tho fifteen 
known collections of them, five esp^pially, which in contrast 
to that of Gregory IX. arc called the OompHationesAntiqua'n Compila- 
attaiiied a high reputation in the'sohools and the courts, 

The Pompilaiio Pmm, or oldest of them, is the Brmarium 
Eatravagantiim of Bishop Bernard, of Pavia,® which is 
iiutcw’orthy as the model of arrangemeut fc»^all subsequent 
j collections. It is divided into five books treating of — (1) 

1 ^ ^ 

I ® Printed in Labb4, Aitigua Colieeiitmes DeerUaUuin^ PS|i}% 1609. 
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procedure in ec^Jcsi- 
a8ticai> courts ; (3). n{|fat8, duttes, an^ property of the 
w®rgy rii(4)*law criminal law and 

This order is briefly summed up 
in the foQbwmg hexametei^ 

Jadicianit^Clerua, gonnnbk, Crimen. 

I Tho emp.^Hia aiid mnp, quinta are the only two that 
received the rd^al sad^iom * 

Tho second part of th^€<)rpv8 Juris Ganonici is inad| 
up of the following four jeollectlons of decretals ' 

(rt.) Decretals of Gregory IX . — Tho same causes that 
occasioned the compilation of ^he Decretmi induced Pope 
Gregory IX. to commission his chaplain, Raymond of Penna- 
forte (near Barcelona), |ormerly a professor of canori law in 
Bologna university (and since canonizcil), to digest into a, 
code the decr6|jfils since the time of Oratian, The usual 
arrangement in five books was 'observed, and these were 
subdivided into tituli^ consistuig of capita in chronological 
order. It was completed 'in four years, and officially 
promulgated in 1234. Its original name was TMri extra 
^^(8C. Deeretum) which \JJls abbreviated to X. for conveuieneb 
in citation, cap. 9, X. de eo qui cognovit (iv. 13),s 
or c. 9, X. 4, 13 refers to the 4th book, title 13, chap. 9. 
The laws are in tho fonn*of decisions pronounced in cases 
submitted to the Pope from all parts of Christendom. 
Among these are several cases from England and Scotland. 
(For a list of the latter see Xcclesioi Sroticamv Statuta^ ii. 
232). Raymond, in accordance with the Pope's instruc- 
tiorm, omitted such facta and other matter as he considered 
irrelevant to the case in hand. These so-called jxvies 
decism (generally indicated in the text by the words 
*•' et infra or shortly et j,”) have been restored in modern 
editions, since without them the law is often to us uniiitel- 
ligible. ^ 

{}),) The Liher Sextus was published by Pope Boniface 
VIII. in 1298. It contains tho decretals down to that 
date from the time of Gregory’s colfection, and acipiired its 
name from being intended as a supplement to Gregory’s 
live books. In one important respect it dilfers from the 
latter. Instead of a cfise being stated with the Papal 
decision thereon, abstract rules of law are laid down, 
oxtract(jd originally, no doubt, from actual judgnieiitH. A 
series of eighty-eight liegulce JuriSt chiefly borrowed from 
Roman law, are appended to the work, having been added, 
it is said, by the civilian Dinus to procure its acce]>t- 
ance among tho fegistce of Bologna. In citing from tho 
lAher Sextus it is usual to give the number of the chapter, 
with the abbreviation “ in vi*® ” or “ in G,” the number 
of the book, and tjie number and, rubric of the title, c.^., 
c. 1. in vP® de const. L, 2, or c. 1. de const, in 6, 1. 2. 

(c.) The Clementif\ffe ., — By direction of Pope Clement V. 


the collections of Gregory, Boniface, and Clcmotit, as 

appears from the canons of the councils of Consiatice and 

Basel. The more important of the decretals omitted from 

tne Olementinae or issised suKsequently (distinguished from 

those in the Gorpm J urk Ganonici by the name Extra- 

v&gantes ") were circulated or added in the manuscripts as 

a supplement to the Gorpus Juris, and studied along wilh 

it at the universities. Two collections of them wore printed 

by Jean Chappuis in his edition of tho Gorpus Juris 

Canonicif published at Paris in IhOO. The first, which 

was entitled Exiraraganies Joannis XXIL, comprised Kxtniva. 

twenty constitutions of that pope, arnmged in fourteen of 

titles. Tho second collection was called 

Communes, and consisted of 73 decretals issued in 

period fmm Boniface VIII. to Sixtus V. (1298-148-1), Ooiimuines. 

systematically arranged according to the traditional scheuK* 

of five books (“sed vacat liber quartus,” devoted in )tre * 

vious compilations to the law of marriage), divided into 

titles and ehaptei’s. The following examples will explain 

tho method of citing tho first and second collcelions Mode of 

respectively :—c. un. Xvag. lo. xxii. 12, or (mentioning 

the rubric of the title) c. un. de poenis in Extrav. lo. xxii. 

(12), and c. 2, Xvag. comm. III. 2, or (giving the title-nibricj 
c. 2, de pr;el). et dig. in Extrav. comm. 111. 2. Neither 
collection was sanctioned as su(‘h ; each decretal is inde- 
pendent, and authoritative proprio vigors. The two sots of 
Extravaganles being retained in siibseciuent editions have 
become by use and w^ont part of the Corpus Juris Ganonici. 

They received a semi-oflitaal api>roval by being included in 
the edition revi.sed by the CorreeUwes Somani (a leurm.?! f!ftnrector(!i 
commission appointed by Pius IV. in 1^)03), and published 
as tho authorized text by Pope Gregory XIII. in 1582. 

Tho dillerent portions of the Corpus Juris Gamuiri f'orpuH 
stand to each other in the relation of kx prior and /c/ duns fJano- 


whole. 


p)stmor, so that in eases of conliadiction the latest in date 
is preferred. Tlio same rule is a[)pli(‘(l to the single capita 
or laws of the private collections (the Jkerttum and the 
Extravagaufes), but not lo those of the other books, which 
were piiblislied as otlicial codes, and the difi'erent capitti of 
which are all rcgfirdcd as bearing tln! date of promulgation 
of the wliole. A distinction is also made respecting the 
authority of tho rubrics of tho titles, .Those fomul in liubtioi. 
tho Dcnrinm, jiTes[>cctive of the fact thnt they are not the 
work of Grati.in, have no sanction except that of usage ; 
while ill the dciTctals of Gregory, Boniface, and Clement 
the rubric, {ruhrum) has as much authority as the text 
(nigrum), botli having been issued together. The sum- Suinmaria. 
maria, or smunne, prefixerl to tin* canons and chapters 
emanate from tlie glos.sators, ami liave no legisl.afivc 
authority. But they generally state tlie .subst-ain’c of tlie 
law correctly, and arc useful for purposes of iiitcrprrtalion. 

Tlio Superscript lours (.apitutorim, the source and Supewerip- 

tho canons of the Council of Vienne in 1311 (at which he ! date of a law, and in the case of each decretal, the person tio»iesCn|»i* 
presided, Uhe Papal court, hawing b^en transferred to | to wlumi it was addressed, arc, so far as we know, in their ®**®”'* 
Avignon), and his own decretAs before and after that date, j original state, but are not to be de[»*ndcd upon in all cases, 
were collected and published in l313. They were almost | A few of Gregory’s decretals, for iiisfum e, bi ar the dates • 
immediately withdrawn again for *revision, and were pro- 1235 and 1230, whcica.s we know tluy must have been 
J. f 1 ^. 1 - -o - T i pronounced jaior to tlie pixmiulgation of the collection in 

1234. No decretal ant(‘rior to J 'JDs is of authority unless 
found in the Deerdum or the collections of Gregory or 
Boniface. The Clemeutiuw and Kjtramgautes. on tlie con- 
trary, are not exhaustive for tlie jieriod they cover, and 
omission from them docs not airect the credit of an other- 
wise genuine constitution. AnM (Cours Je JhvjU Canon, 

S’"* dd., 1800, vol. iii. p. 151) gives a list of the apo- 
cryphal laws ill the ikeretum and Gregory’s Decretals. 

They are more mimonmsin tho former, owing to Gratian’s 
having .selected Ins materials from) the ohlcr compilations 
instead of the original sources, many of which were lost, 
and are of no authority except^ so far as adopted by silb- 


mulgated in their present form by his successor Pope John 
XXILiin 1317, under the name of Constituimes Ckmeiitis 
Papas V. or Glemmlince. The mode of citation is either 
by the chapter, the title^biibric, the words “in Cleraentinis," 
and the number of book and title (e.g., c. 1. de sumraa trin. 
in Cleiia. I. 1.), %r by . calling the chapter itself tho Cle- 
mentina, and ^ding ite number, with the title-rubric, and 
numbers of book and title (€.q,, Clem. 1., de summa trin. 
11 ). 

(rf.) The Extravagantes , — ^The Clementinae were tho last 
of the collections formally promulgated by the popes. In 
the ISth century the term* Corpus Juris Camnki was 
applied to body of law eoftipoUd d the Deeretum and 
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se(iiient chnrcli Rut the few spurious decretals in 

(Jr(.';^ofy’s collection arc of i'(|ual authority with the others, 
the wliole liavini; rcr(‘ivcd the [)apal imjwiviatur. Tlje 
coijslitutio)).^ in tlie Uhtr ClcineaUiuti^ww^ Kjrtra" 

vafjnnts ar(5 all 

Libor S(*p« The I/fhcr Stptitnus Decretal which aj>peara in a 
tiiiiua. supplrmcnt to sonni editions of the Corpta* Jurijf, is a mere 
private eol lection formed by Peter Matthaais, a lawyer of 
lustitu- Lyons, in ]r)!M.). T]iq Instititfitntes Jitriti (Janontcloi *1. P. 
tioiios Laneo](^tlus of Perugia are. of the same character, l»ut they 
.aijoeo 1 . nseful and trustworthy eompeiulinm and are of 

considerable authijrity. They were written, as the author 
tells us in his preface, to conipl(‘tii tho parallel between the 
two Corpora Jurt\% i'ivil and canon, 'rhe Deervtum of the 
canonists corresponded to the l\itcl(rts of tho civilians; tho 
Decrctah of Oregtay to the Cntle ; tJie iSVrf«.s-, CU- 
vun,tiidSj and Kcfnmti/aufs io iUo Xoreh, At the Pope’s 
suggestion Lajw.'eh)t iimlm-toDk to snj)ply a text book eor- 
responding to the of Justinian, lie completed 

and pnhiisheil it in loO'l, but oflioial confirmation never 
followeil. • 

Eidltions, The anJ mesl < orn'ct eililion of tlie iWpn>{ ./unsCanoniri is 
by /Kmilius L. lli<‘hni \2 vok 4to, Lripsir, IhaiM, <»f which a 
Hoooinl Million is in tin* lint it has not .'-,ii|M*iVMl«‘d thatulM. 

H. Uorhtner tli vols. -llo, ll.illt*. 1717b whu'li is reinloifd \siliuil*h* 
by bis iiotrs and r*o|iious indiers, nud ronlains innrli nsi-ful 
tnentary iiuiUer, inoludliij^ tho Jjihn’ Si'pfiiniu^ and LiinoololV. //»s7/- 
tntions. 

III. Mr.ot.KVAL TIistokv. — From the lUtli century 
BoloRna ^iologna university ]‘osse.ssed two faculties of law — a civil 
Uiniveryity ^ oaiion. Tlie members of the latter were callml docttn'tH 
dfcrctorum (a cltigrei* which required six years’ })revious 
study) corresponding to the i/orforcH letjum of the civil lavv'. 
Those who graduated in Imlh faculties were doeti.. ifnvsfpfc 
juris. The students were elassed ns or <hrnitst>t 

and dvih\si(V or l*yi\'it<v. The system (d' tuition was oral 
(Uctura) with mintiLe study of the original authorities. 
Kxplanator}^ notes (uhtssa) were added by many (»f the 
Glomtors. professors (lumce calh*d y/n.v.v^^A/mv) to their copie.^ of tint 
text, written either on the margin or between the lines. 
Those Avero transcrilied <i1ongwith the t«*xt in the manu- 
scripts circulating among the ^tiidcnt'^. (Iratlually tin*. 
Apparatus, glonses took tiu' shajie of a consocutivo commentarv {appa 
7vtifs) in which tin* author ineorpnrattMl whal wars most 
valuable in the notes <d his predecessors. Om* of these 
always came to a'sei't-'d as of i^ion* authority tliaii tin* 
rest, and on that account w:i,-, mtitled in tin* inauuscript.s 
Glossa Or- G/ossa Ordiimna, or simply (ihmnt, Sucli arc the gloss on 
ilinaria. Jh'crelum “\)y Joannes Teutoniens (Ud :), revisi-d and 

siip[Jeniented l»y Partliolom.oiis Lrixensis (of PrcM*ia) iii 
l*jr>S, and that on Gregory 's Jhn'.tftls bv IVrnardus 
Parmensis (1 !?(»()). Tlie'nnlmary gloss of the hhfr Status 


ordraaxims of law {Broimday^Broeardicai Parm oe BrocaTj 8.,4 
JietjiilfjB Juris). Jn bot& faculties law wa!^ at this ti|ue 
cultivated in a thoroughly practicakapitit, and theff friendly, 
rivalry and mutual inHuenc^ w^ro beneficial 6 p both. 
mode of study was similar in the other European. schools, 
which were all modelled«after t^hose of Bolg^na orTaris. ^ 

The cliurch was thuf supplied by the universities with 
a will-cilucated class ^of lawyers^ fftr a^winistering the’ . 
business of the ecclesiastical courts — those iustitirtioiis . 
iwhich contributed so much tl> the growth and* reuoan of;' . . 
the canon law. Their develr^iment was gradual bujf , v 
stcad}^ The primitive Christians, in pursuance of apostolic^clesia^ 
precept (1 Cor. vi. l-C), frabinitted their disputes to 
decision of their bishops, ami it was enacted by several ^' ' 
early councils that (piestions betwoBU churchmen should be 
settled by a spiritual tribunal. The episcopal jurisdiction' ' 
wus extended by Constantine to all matter# which the con- ^ 
tending parties agreed tef .submit to it. This so-called 
Audinitia JSp/Mopalk wai#» confirmed by several later -Audieutla 
emperoi-s, and thebishof/s sentence was enforceable by^he 
(‘IV d magistrate,^ By a law of Justinian, hetiona against^’* *' , 
the clergy were directed to bo brought before the bishop'^ 

‘in the first instance. In course of time the church- courts 
;d)M)rbed many departments of civil jurisdiction. All 
matters connected in the most distant way with the church 
or religious duties w’cre deemed proper subjects for disposal 
by her tribunals. The clcrg)* dispetiscd the sacraments* 
and their iissi.stance Avas required on the occasion of 
baptisms, marriages, ami deaths. Hence, tho curun . . 

rhvIsUauitatU took cognizance of quo.stions relating to 
legitimacy, marriage, and .succession. They assumed juris- 
diction over not only the clergy, but all who A^cre under 
the obligation of religious vows {e.g.y Crusaders^ as well 
as widow .s and orphans (j)erscm(V miserahiles) and minors. , 

Tn the department of mminal law they were paiticularly 
active, puni.shing both ecclesiastical and religious offoncoB, 
su(‘h as lierosy, simony^ blasphemy, sacrilege, and violation 
ol personal and social morality (adultery, bigamy, fraud, 
perjury). For the administration of this extended judicial 
system the church had to enact her own rules of procedure, 
wliicli Aiore generally a great improvement on those 
j»ri*v .ailing in the ciAul court.s. In fact it was by no means 
an evil at that period of European history that the 
admitilstration of the hiAv should fall into tho hands of the 
clergy, who were the best educated men of their time, and 
had many of them been trained as lafryers in the schools of 
r.ologiia and Faria. Tlie Teutonic and ViOthic codes were 
M‘ry iiijjM'rfect in moat branches of the law, and tho civil 
and criminal procedure of tho native tribunals was far from 
st*tlled. Their criminal law Avas lit^.c more than an 
rluboratf* systciu of fines, graduated according to the race 
or rank of tho victim or the crimingb Evidence in our 


and is ]»y Jimnin's Andn'.v (l.'ibS), lh(> author 

of tli»* Adhir (Jfmsatupunifafis tf A flinitatia mucc ill.^(*rtl*d 
in the Drrrctum. ('riie last edition of the .////v.y 
Avitli the gloss, was piilili-licd in J07I, .'I a'oI.s. 
fol.Ly.m-, Mimpt. lliigm'tan ct LaiLicr.) AbrMgmcuts 
of th“ t^-xt, giving bricily the MiiMlance of the tith s in tlieir 
order, wit.h cro^^ reforemrs, w'ere coiaposrd under the name 
Sumnuij. of r nr /o'.s*'//?(7/owc.y. The more mrrieati* doctrines 

Hei)etl* were e\plliue^l m Avritimrs called U ( at great (*r 

ti(*ne«. length tlian was siiiPible to the lecturc-rooin. The law Ava.s 
also exp{iiind(.d by means of ri*al or fictitious aise.s, of which 
f isini. digests AVt‘ro compiled {•v/.sa/.y) for use by A\h() took 

part in Hie dis}.utatioii.M or moots, which Avere regiilaily 
held (gute.stiones). Tli(*.se, were ronducteil by ditreroiit 
professors on i ierent day.^ and hence were often named 
fron^ the days of the W(*ck Doininiralesy Mercurial 
Lomi- Vciicn'Jts, tfec. Collections avcto made of unsettled and 
oi'pim. ci^nlroA’erted points { Disset^Jrmefi Do7nuio?'um) and of rules 


sense of tho word w'as iinkuoAvn, and innocence could only 
lely for jirotectiow ou c(fnjTVirgation, ordeal,* or judicial 
combat. Hence the people were, during several centuries, 

Avt-ll content to rcvsort to tlio church courts. The exemption 
of the. clergy from civil jurisdiction was jn accordance with 
the Teutonic principle that a man shoiUd be tried by bis 
peers. And the laity Avere thankful to take shelter^bohind 
tlio church from the fines and exactions of the feudal courts, 

A\}iich Avere inflicted less in the interests of justice than for 
llic profit of the overlord. • ^ 

fa the domain of public law the influence, of the church 
Avas conspicuous. She may bo said to have originated , , 
modern international law. The ancient Romans regarded 
all foreigners /as fmtes. Christianity, inculcated thetjoialUvi 
]»rinciple of tfie brotherhood of natioift.. /The pop^ acted ' ' 

as arbitrators between princo and prince, and ^tween , 
prince and people. They protected the weak against the / 
strong, and r^ght against mtght. .The principle 
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thnt ^ decided aceordiu^to 

lo^v and wiy, wbeiiinevitable, 
should. te .coW recognized rules laid 

d(nvn ia the jut^ests of humanity. The system of church 
„ adWuii^tiratioa served as a model fur that of the state^ 

. virhich .times vras ft^equently controlled by 

OonAtitu* ;oc 0 tei^dstic 8 , .^The. constitationol duties of a sovereign to 

tional law.^ jjjg py^pl© lyerei boMly asserted by jjhe cIiurcL Kings were 
taught that there weref^obligatious for discharging which 
: J^they ,were ifesponsible . to Oud, ^ind that if these were^ 
'J,^'eglected their subjeets.*'might be absolved from their 
;;^j|&e^nee. In after times the enemies of the church 
^ '^trowed Some of thou most effective weapons from her 
, ' .own armoury. The writers on the law of nature imd of 
. jcVtions, who headed thejrebellion against the encroachments 
^ .bf ecclesiastical jurisdiction; adopted maAy principles which 
. are to be foundf.m the Corpm Jam Gamnici^ where we 
may also trace the germs of some leading doctrines of the 
' '- French Revolution. * 

‘ / The canon law suited the civilization of the Middle 

Ages. It was natural that a system, claiming to regulate 
< 'Hhe most important co^erns of practical life, administered 
by courts which, though belonging to different: nations,*^ 
were under the control of one central autliority, and 
developed under the difection of a succession of able 
' legislators, such as Hildebrand and Innocent IIL, should 
take the lead in forming the character and reconciling the 
conflicting interests of the rising nationalities. The canon 
law was not so much an iudepeiident system of law as a 
method of selecting what was best from the existing systems, 
and transforming it, by the help of Christian morality and 
feeling, il!to one homogeneous, eclectic whole. Much of 
the Roman element in the common laws of luirope at the 
present day has descended indirectly through the canon 
law, though modern jurists arc toa apt to ignore this and 
express their obligations to the ancient sources alone. 

Th,e declino of the canon law keut pace witli that of the 
church from which it sprang. The strife of popes and 
autipopes, the increased strength of national feeling prompt- 
ing the prelates to take their sovereign’s (tart in his quarrels 
with the piH)acy, the arrogance of tlic ecclcskstical courts, 
the Reformation, the French Revolution, in short, all those 
causes that weakened the church’s ‘power ami influence, 
were prejudicial to the authority of the canon law. And 
now that every country iu Eurojte possesses, if not a code, 
at all events a mature ll system of national law, the Corpus 
Juris Canonici po*ssesses little more than an historicjil and 
scientific interest. 

Germany. IV. Pjussent Authoritv.— Cerwu/iy.— -The Canon Law 
is still the coinmoji law of both sections of the Christian 
church of Germany, and in purely religions and eccle- 
siastical questions saffecting their internal affairs it is 
applicable, so far as nut altered by modern church standards. 
Such are, for the Roman LjaAolics, the canons of the 
Trideiitine (1645-1563) ana yatican (186D) councils, 
and the various concordats with the temporal ()ower ; for 
the Protestants, tlj^e evangelical coiffessions (Augsburg, d'c.) 
and tlie Conclasa Corporis Evan^elicorvvi (1653-1806), 
Thfe refetions of tho different churclies with the state are 
regulated exclusively by the law of the land. In a ques 
tion of- private law the* canon law has no validity as an 
independent source. Till the end of last century both 
the civil and canon laws were by custom received as 
authoritative in Germafiy. They were applied universally 
in the civil courfe, and the canon law as the irx posterior 
, preferred ih case of coiifRct. These two systems, along 
with.thafendal custJias, wore the three constituent elemeuts 
V c(f the,' common law or Gmeines Reck, The jurisdiction 
, of othg latter is. now confined by the provisions ’ of the 
; ttt^^;Codos to about one4hir(l of Qer&any. Within that 


area the’ Corpus Juris Camhiei may be quoted to aid in 
interpreting a doubtful (mint of comim)U law. In other 
Tj^'ords,. it is of historical but not of legislative autiiority. 

France, — The CoiiAitucnt Assembly, after abolisiliing Prance 
tithes and religious orders and scculari/iug church pro()criy, 
superseded the canon and all other laws for tho governimint 
of the church by Constitution ChiU dnCleriji^ enacted 
in 1790. Filially, iu 1703 the Cunvention suppi-cssed 
altogether the Christian roligiou and its institutions. Since 
the restoration of tho Churcii in the beginning of. this 
century, both its internal goveniiueut and external relations 
have been regulated exclusively by civil cn.ujtment, based 
on the conconlat between Na()oleon 1. and J\)(>o Pius VII. 

(1801), and the Articles Organiq^acs which followed in^ 

1802 . 

Awy/awf/.-^-The Canon Law' is of no intrinsic obli>;ation 
iu England. The English (»eople have in all ages shou n a 
firm deterinination that neither the national ehurc.h nor 
the national law should be suited to the Papal legislation 
or jurisdiction. As early as 1138 Archbishop Theobald of 
Canterbury brought over Vacarius and . other learned 
ecclesiastics from Italy to introduce tnc study of civil and 
canon law into Eaigland. The bishops and clergy vigor- 
ously supported the new system so fav»>iirable tu their 
order \ but tho nobility and laity gi-nerally adhered to the 
old comiuoa law with great ()ertimieity. The contest wa.s 
practically dccitied when iu llic 13t]i cuiituiy tho (’ourt of 
Common Pleas was fixed at Westminster. This brought 
tugetlu r the practitioners in munii;i(>al law who had bee^^ 
while the court was aiubulaloiy. disjiersi-d throughout the 
kingdom, and shortly aftei wards tlie \ietory of coniinun 
law wus made secure by the o.stal)lishinent of the Inns of 
('ourl and Chancery for the oducatiun of youth in muni- 
ci|)5il law. 

The system administered in the spiritual courts is 
known as “ the king’s ecclesiastical law.” It is based on 
the canon law, a knowledge of wbirli is hifrlily usolul to 
the English ecclesiastical lawyer. Rut only such portions 
of the canon law' have been mUqjted as Lave been sanc- 
tioned by tilt* national legat me aiul laovincial coiislitULious, 
the statute.'* of the reftlin, and inmienioual church usage. 

The canon law, though nut binding vijorc, is one 
of the soniees of the coiiuinin law' o£ England. The rules 
for the di'sceiil id’ land, bu’ instance, are borrowed wholly 
from tliut system. Jbit lOngland assimilated less uf it than 
other eomitrie,.s, or tlmii might have been adojited by 
hemelf with ailv-mtagi-. Jt was not that the English 
peojile considered the pnivisioiis ol the canon law' inferiv;!' to 
their own oust mns ; they were as a rule entirely ignorant' 
uf it. But their strnggh'.s agaiiisl aj'()eaJ.s to Jham' and /. 
other claim .-5 of ec\ lesiastical jui i.>iiictii)n muM d llie teeliiig 
uf tho nation. They stoutly stood u[» for coinmun 
law, cumbrou.'* and even liiirbamiN in suinr j*.. peels us it 
'Was, not because they thought it perttci, I'ul because they 
Were resolved to manage their own « -i.t •in.s after theif 
own fashion. At the parJiaiiieiit of Mellon (l:i3G) when 
the bisliops propo.seil lliut Icgituu. tiiui by subsequent 
marriage should be h'-jali/ed, alieciiig that holy church 
(that IS, the caimii law; .sanctiMn-d such legitimation, all 
the carls and barons, we. aie tnli, witii one voice answered, 

“ >i’uluinus hges .Vugiiio inui.iii.’’ This iiicid<'nt show.'^ 
that even at that i.iily date (mimui law was of im antlionfy 
unless .sanctioned by the law iff the. laud fur the. decretal 
(c. 6, X. qui filii sint legitimi, iv. 17) alluded to bv the 
bishops was addiesscd by ro()o Alexander III. to tiie 
bishop of Exeter in 1172, and was iiicorjiorated in the 
Decretals of Gregory (iroinulgaled in 1231, twt> y"far.s 
before the parliament of Merton. * 

Scotland- {Several causes coudtlced to the provisiuius ^)f otluaU* 
tho canon law being extensivdy adopted by the law ol 
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Scotlai^l. During thu IGth and 17tli centuries canon law 
was j)ublicly lauglit in the Scottish universities ; and from 
a very early period it was the custom of the Scottish youth 
to resort, for ])urpoMosof study to foitign countries, whence 
many of tljcni n.'tiirneii doctors in lUrof/ne jure, A wide 
jurisdiction was exercised by the consistorial courts, fniin 
which for many centuries an appeal to Jioine was competent, 
and at one time half of the senators of the College of 
Justice were necessarily clerical, while all wiae learned in 
both civil and canon law. Conveyancing, moreover, was 
in the hands of clerical notaries, who, till 1401), were, like 
those of Europe generally, a]>pointe(l exclusively by the 
emperor and the I'ope. 13ut though one of {\iKi fonks jurin 
tSroiitry canon law never was of itself authoritative in 
tScotland. In the canons of her national provincial 
f cuiiiicils (at w^hos#; yearly meetings rcpresentiitives attended 
on behalf of the king) thst muntry juissessed a canon law 
of her own, wliicli was re(M>gni/e(] by (lie [jarliameiit and 
the popes, and enforced in Mu* courts of law. Much of it, 
no doubt, was borrowed fmm tluj (-urj'us Juris Cdunuia, 
the Tridentine standards, and Mu* English ^irovincial 
canons. But the poitioiis so adopted tlerived their 
iiiithonty from the Sc«)ltir.]i Chuj*cli. The general canon 
law, uiilc.sa where it has I teen aeknowletlged by Aet »»f 
Parliament, or a decision of tlie courts, or saiie.tioiieil l:y 
the eaiums of a ]»rovincJal council, is only received in 
IScotlanil according to equity and expediency. 

AoDiTiowh AirnioiiiriK-s. - rfisioisY anu biiKUAirKE: — 
i&iuiiat, llifitoir*' thi. Jhoit <%nuntiiiio\ ltl77 ; Iht'kell, 

ti>ii vnl i (n»*\ t-r cniniilctfih, 

Jlo'Hlnrt, fi\’sr/ii'/itr d, \ Jin /Us nn Mitt'diilh r, v<il. i. KannntacUes 
RI.'Mii/, IS4*) 'flu* lu'st j,hicaL liislorv w)i»*n eoiii- 

Jjloted will lie -Miuissen, ii^srhuhtt' tU'r Qurllcu tnid i/rr Lifrrutur drs 
(Mutniisrlint Rrrhr. ini Ah^'tuUtnuit' luft turn Any'iittnfi’ (hy 

vol. i. lH7u. 'Pile Vicuna Ai'-ulemy o « es liav« tiinils 

from tile S.ivignv I'oijijd.ttioii to <Mialil« tlie utlior to vi-.it. fomgii 
lila.^ru's Ibr till* [nn jiosrs ol eniit.tiuM in ne,* 

the best ae.i’ount of tin* miiiomh i\lSS. 'Die Ill'll volunu* eonif*.s «lo\\ n 
to, without ineliiding, tlie Ribe Decrel.ils. F«Mir .ulditioiial voliujjfs 
RTV eX[»*M't(Ml. 'rile glo^-SMliiJs aiel tin* iinMli.evj'l iinivei'.itieM aie 
treat eil of in Savii^nv, hii'nh' d> s Jimnis'h’ n Jifthls ini 
Vol. iii. *2(1 er|. ls.‘U. 'Die lii^'b'i v MM'l .^v-tein 111 the ••(ncaitiition 
of the clinreli Iiandlnl villi ioc.it li nnnu', and ni'inniMi hy 
Tliomassin, Aih'irnnf: rf Xonn df Jhsi .-fi/iiir <ir i' F'/liftf'^ l.yoiis, 1C>7S, 
[name work ih Litni, but diib icnily an.iiih^cd, Xonf Frl. 

/h'.sv., Vari.s, bis'', foM (’.ni.Milt also \Vjis-.erseble]Mii’s 

mtides in lIer'o;fn JFnl- Fin'jh'ftiihid h' mi Kitnun-'n und Jkerrhth'n- 
jnnnmlu/iffcn, Knnunis ’/tr'i Il'cJit, //.’uss, /; nnd (,dn>ii;aiorni^ and lln* 
tt'xl-bvioks TTimitiom d bci«o', 'I’l \ r nmiK -:— 1, liv llmnau (’atlndic 
fliitbors — Itovi.itinn (PmijuiN, iVn /o'fnn ommrnm. J.ihn 

Quiinjn^'j Paris, J*iS7, im'di-iti i-d, bv Je iMi ■. i1 laps. 177C,, 
*2 vol.M. Svo ; Van I*’,‘j[i'*ti, Jh'i 7,/- /- s,,/.s/ ( ’/t. rrrsmn^ l.ast'ed. 

Mogiint. vols. -Ito, <bi*( 1 1, ^ '.o/> ■/•.('( /• nn'i ficr Jit'ijii- 

Aw Xntiirufi Ordinr ]h,nsfcs ri i»>nt\ ( Allubr., 172o, U vids. 
to].: Lanetdolt'is, Insfttnhnnr^ dnn'i I'nut nti i, ];ist ed. » um ndnot. 

et Tlioliiasii, Hal. ITlb, t M<» itlic first t'd. hiiiiig 

be,'?! publisheil in Iho.'*, ;i f»o\ lUMut],,! ipri* llie di‘-solntioii of the 
(’mini’ll of 'IVeiit, eont.iinM tlu* l.t v of the (' rfn iinris i/tV/willi- 
onl tlie UK lili Huns mtn Iiu’mI bv tli.ii lunml); l)e\«.ti, InAUn- 
Xi'uinn fni > >(runl Ubri ir., .! -’d Ihnn. 17sl, '1 sob. Iasi ed. 
Hi’i'd'i, 1'^' 2 V'ds. ; l*Jiillip lecelcsi-i .ti<’.il l.os ), 

lh*:'eirbiii vids. .Svo, isj." ’2 (imt yet emiipli-trii ) ; Si hiilti*, 
///V Kid’h"! i'. 'hf h /r'Jn 'im'b/, (ric'-sm, l-Kii 2 v,,|s. .‘'M, , l.’usS' 
Jiiil, t 'i! n t.i b’ri '/f, .Seli.'ilfban.soi, W.ilUr, L-ln’lnuh dvs 

Jii rr/ii "rr- bfs id/-r {/n’l'il'i' bm ( '#!/. /. .vs/-,, » .• , iltlird. liunn, l.'^71. 
‘2. I’lS I'liile -.t.!;!* a iHu'l « -( Iisbei tllS Vo**! ill l^o'^dira byrif sinnf 
ATiisti’T'd till, IC.ti:; Ilf’., t vnb. dto; .1, II. Fii I’liliii’r, Jn^ lyrlf.sntsf}- 
C'ni I'r rt t n 'll um the tbrni of a roiiniiiMil.n v on liri’gniy’.s 
jii'ijeiils), .“luj I’d. II. . 1 . l7oi;-i*iIt, fi vol.M. 4to, ami I In- .s.iine niithur’s 
Jnstit itiiii'f-'i dn , f ' ‘nom. >\ alh e.(l. ILil. 1770; Meier, Jn'hrbnrk 
drs ii-ntyhflii l\ > r Ji-'n r< rhta, .‘td ed. (nittiiigen, IstPj; h'ieliti-r, 
Jyhrhm'k di'S arh- n inid rvitnucli^clitii Kirrln nrrrhts^ 7lh 

ed. by I>iise, LfipMic, 1S71. ])ii*i JoN.\aiKs : — Durand do Mailhnn-, 
J)U'*ionnfnrf, fUinoni'juCy l.Lstid. l7StJ, 6 voK hvo Feir.irjs, 
FromuUx ikhliof' Of 'i"nir't, dnridicn, &,c , Alihti Migiie’s ed. 8 
vols. 1 Slj‘> ; Amur, fours AfnhnhAinnf it Method ititu' de. Droit 

^ Th« iinthonty of this ;irMl njo-^t otle’r ^■ren( h svriteiN on canon law 
is fo .iH Tereived with eautlou oi^ matters having any connection with 
ihw ^ '.id Liberties. 


Vnnwt 3d ed. 6 vols* 8vo, Pans,^1860. l!zcellent lirtioles on 
stihjeou relating to cwou law^'dre contained in Wetzer und Welte, 
Kirduinlcxicon Oder EnctjcUpiSUiiederkatM TketKogie^Fmhuf^, 

1847 r>6, 13 vols. 8vo, and Herzog, J(eal-J£neyelapikiie fUr 
tesUmtisdia ThcologU und Kir^, 1854-08, 22 vols> 8vo, FAi(Sn 
Beciieials The latest criticism is by Hinschius, Commentatio de 
Colhrtmui Ifddori MercatakU (prelixed to his ed. of the work, 
Lip.'si.f, 1803), and art. neuko ~ Isidw by WouMerschleben in 
ller/ogs Rfal-Eneyclopium (xii. 337), 1800, and by Hefele in 
Wetzer nmi Welte’s Kirch^ilexicon (vi]|^ %4d), jt62. The text- ^ 
books of Phillips, Schulte, Walter, Hiclitir, &c., nive a the 

ilfeiviit views. The older authowties are IlUtoria, ' 

e. (known as the Magdeburg Centurh^s, 1.3 vols. fol.), BuslL 1560- 
74, vol. ii. c. 7, and vol. iii. c. 7 ; F. Turnanus, Advermat Magde- 
iurgnisrs UoduriotoreSy &o., Florcnt. 1572 ; Bloudellus, Pseudo- 
iaitiorns rt TurtianuH VapiilamUSy GciifV. 1028 •; Gullandius, De 
VrtuMs CiDwmun Collectionihus SyVoge. (2 vols. 4to), Mogimt.l70Q, 
vol. i ]». 5*28, and vol. ii. p, 1 (dissertations by tlie brothers Bal- 
leriiii and Gar. Blasciu); Kuust, De Fomibna et Consilio Pseudoisi- 
doriamv UoUectioniSy Gotting. 1832 ; Itosshirt, Zuden kirchenrevJd- 
lichen QurUm des eraten Jakrtausenda utul zn den Pseudousidor- 
isehen DearMUm, Heidelh. ISiD. CJanon Law IN Engi.and Sir 
Mulhew Holds Ilislttnj of Cgfnmon Lnio, chap. 2 (flth rd. by 
Ibinnington, 1820); Reeve s Ifist, oj tlie EmjUaU Luw, chap.s. 25 pj^u 
•2b (mw t<l. by Finlason, 1869, 8 vols.); Introductions to Black' 
.vtoiu-’s i'onimcjUaries : Burn's Ecchsimticnl hm (Otli ed. hy 
JMiilliinoie, 4 vols. 184*2), and Pliillimorfs Ecdcsimtical haw of the 
t dim eh if Enijhivd (2, vol.s. 1873); Bowyer'.s Headings before the 
Soeietn of the Middle TemplCf 1 SCyl , lectures 12 to 15; The Queen 
V l////i.v, 1844, 10 Clark and Finiiell^’*H House of Lords Beports, 
fi31 ; Martin, v. Mackonochie o^'^i^ Flanuink v. Simpaon^ 1808, Law 
Rejimts 2 Admiralty and Ecclesiastical, 110; The Queen v. the 
Aichhishnp of Canterbury ^ 1848, 11 Ado] plm.s and Ellis’s Queen V 
Bench hejiurts, new series, 483 ; MarsJudl v. Jiishop of Exeter y 
l.Stlo, 29 Law Journal, new aeries. Common Pleas, 364. Canon 
L vw IN ScoTiiANn : — Lord Stair’s liUttiUitionSy bk. i. tit. i. sees. 14 
and lb; Veri!yisso\\*s Consistorial Lau\ 1829, p, 2; Riddell's 
lish }*•! rage and Consistoriat La.w^ 181*2, vol. i. p. 449 ; Introdiic- 
liun 1o Fraser’s haw of Umhand and IFifc^ 2 vol8.|f^l870 ; Mr 
.loM*ph Robertson’s preface to hMeaim Scotieahce Statuta^ 2 vols. 
Ill) . I8t>() (Bannatyne Club) ; Bell's lUport of a Case of Legitimacy 
under a Putative MarrimtCy 1825 ; Lord Medwyn’s opinion in the 
jMaiiioch ease {CraiekahinXjc v. Gordmi), 10th March, 1813-45; 
Dunlup’.s (.'ourt of Session Kepoi ts, 941. (W. F. Jl). 

CANONICAL, as ay adjective, is found associated with 
many substantives, and always implies dependence, real or 
.sup]»osed, upon the canons of the church. Tlius W'o read 
of “ oimmicaL obedience,” as signifying the obedience rccog 
iiizid as due to a sgjierior officer of Uie church from an- 
iiifciior, as that due to a bishop from a presbyter. Per- 
haps the best known and most widely spread use of the 
Ici’in oi’curs in tlie case of Cauouiral J/uarSy utlierwiso 
called Hours of Vtaycfy wliicli are certain stated times of 
the day, eonsigiicd in the Ea.st, and A tl^^ West before the 
Rtf urination, more especially by the Church of Home, to 
oliicfs of prayer aud devotion. These were at lir.Nt three 
only, and were supposed to be inherited from the Jewish 
Ciiureh (.see Psalm Iv. 17, Dan. vi. 10, 4ind Acts iii. 1), — 
naniely, the third, sixth, and ninth hours, corresponding to 

0 A.M., noon, ami 3 f.m. with us. tfiiey were increased 
tt) live, and subsequently to seven (see Psalm, cxix. 164), 
untl ill time iiiade^ ob1ig^t«iy on monastic and clericai 

1 )t Kiie.s. Tlie full list, recognized almost universally through- 

out Ihiropc before 700 A.n., stands thus : — Matins (called 
also Matin Lauds, or siiiiply Lauds), Pufine, Terce, Sext, 
Nones, Evensong, Compline; in the »Saxon canons ^of 
-Elfric, ijIdsangyPr.imsaiujy Uudersangy Middaysajujy -^oti- 
sung, J’ifemangy Nihisang. (8e0|iDu Cange, Glossariim. 
s. V. “ Jlorae Canonicee;” Durandus^, Off^ Divm,y lib. v,, 
SiuiMi and Cheethain’s JHciiottarxfof Ch'ifstiun AntiqnitieSy 
art. “ 1 fours of Prayer.'*) Bishop Cosin, in the reign of’ 
(diaries 1., put forth an edition of £Iio Hours (as books of 
devotion for the canonical hours are often called) for the 
use of such individuals or bodW of the F^glish Church as 
might like to use them. , ^ ’ 

CANONIZATION, a ceremony in the Church of Home, 
by which persons deceased a^ ranked in the catalogue oV 
tlie saints. This act is preceded by beatificat^pn; and 
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after the. meiita, of iadivldual have been duly tested decease frequently refer to him as B. (Le., Beatm) 
and approvet^'^ liha Fope decrees the oaupnization. Lutherus. ** 

^The.terinWa hbt introduced till the 12th century. The ' On the day of canonization the Pope and cardinals 
]Brst person jprho availed himself of it was Udalric, bishop officiate in white ; wliilc iSt PetcPs church is iliuminated 
. ' of Conatahce^inhislettertb P6pe Calixtus II. relative to the and hung with rich tapestry, upon which the arms of the 
' c^onization of Bishop Conrad. ^ The act, however, dates Pope, and of the prince or state requiring the canonization, 
from a mucifihore remote antiquity. The ceremony was are embroidered in gold amlsih cr, 
ir originally only a c^vnmemoration of the martyrs, whose PicatilicatioJi, which froi|uently precedes canonization, 
assi|^c6 waslnvokedt^n the nadle of the cliurch militant gives an inferior to tlie deceased person, and appears 
. to wich they had belonged. Originally bishops decided rather to recommend him as tit object for tho cuUm of 
whether or not tho cayilidate had fairly vindicated his his co-religionists than to enjoin ii. 

V claim^to the honour ; but they only acted as the organ of See Du Cange Ghmarium ^ s, v. “ (jaiiouizare," and the 
^ public opinion. Orthodoxy ^as certainly considered of references there given to St Aiigustim* on St John, the 
great importance, as may be seen from the fact of the ex- Bull of Pope John XV., and (for the ccivnionies) to the 
elusion of Origen and 'Tertullian, those great though erratic Ceremoniala Bomanum, lib. i. sect. 1(5. Compart! Milman, 
geniuses of the early church, from the* title. As soon as JLat. ChrUtianity, bk. xiv. chap ii., and preface to P^rbes’s 
’ the power of i^m© was once more upon tho ascendant in Kalcndar of BcultiskSaiHU^ For tliePonian ( ailiolic' 

' ' Europe, the popes naturdlly ap;^f opriated to tliemsclves tho statement t)f the cjise see Alban Butler’s Lives of tin .Sonars, 

. ^important privilege of oano^^ization. None but martyrs i>refacc to edition of 18(i(i, and an 

wire at first admitted into the category of .saints, but in (Janonizatiojiy by F. AV. Fai)er (Ijondoii, 1848). But 
course of time the privilege was extended to some of those the great authorities on lliii subject to whicli all Jloninu 
" pious men who, without having sealed their testimony Catholics refer are the (kcrei-s of Urban VlTf., and 

with their blood, had evinced the sincerity of their belief a treatise on the entire subject by Bope iienedict XIV. 
by the purity of their practice. In later times, however, CAXOlH’S, or Canoiu^, in anoiiuit .ic(M>grapliy, a town 
the Pope assumed the rl^ht of admitting into the sacred of Lower J^gypt, on the Meiliterranean, a Jjuiulred and 
catalogue potentates whoso claim seems to have largely twenty stadia, or lifteeii miles, to the east of Alexandria, 
consisted in their support of his tenqioral interests. Not- it containeil a very j)opular shrine of the god Serapis; 
able instances of this are the names of the emperor Henry and was the .seat of the luaiiufaeture of henna, tin* scarlet 
1., cfiiionized by Eugoiiius TIL, and Edward ttie Confessor dye with whiiTi women ni the Ma^t colour their nails, 
of England, canonized by Alexander I II. 'J’he town was notorious lor its di.vsvihiteuess ; and Ss 

So long as the right of according the houoiir.s of caiumi- Alexandria rose intt) eminence, it gradually di clineJ. All 
zatioii NHis vested in the bishops, there was no public that remains is a heai> of ruins. (\iiitq»us. the jlilot of 
guaranteo that it had been exercised with rigour or discre- !Menelaus, is said to liavo dieii in Egyi)t, and to have given 
tiou. But when it passed into the haiuls of tho pi»pes, Ids nanu‘. to tho town. 

means were taken to prevent any but really meritorious CANOSA, or C.xntmum, a city of Italy, in the ju-ovince 
])ersons from being enrolled in the holy category. Even of Tcrr.i di Bari, and districi of B.arlclla, situated on the 
then, however, a very simple ordeal snlliced. A few .^lope of an oimiiciico on the right bank of the Authiiis (»r 
miracles reported to have happened at a tomb were enough Utanto, uhout In indcs from the sea, and 0 miles from 
to give its inmate a claim to have his iiamo inscribed in the baltldicid of Uannie. Its ino.st interesting builtlings 
the canon of the mass among tho number of tho happy, of modern date arc a feudal easile on tlio^top of the hill, 
A Roman Catholic writer, the editor of JUitJor’s Livts of and the eluneli i>f St Subinns ilu* putron s.iint of llu- city, 
the Saints (eJ. 18G6) states that “the iiruceediiigs of a with its niostiue-likc, eupol.is uud uueieiit juilpit. in the 
beatification or canonization are long, rigorous, ami ex- neigh bon rhoiul of the latier stanil.'. tin* toinl* of Bohemond 
jiensivi*.” It has been assorted that the discovery of the of Antiocii, v\lio «lied lu llnj. Tin: ruins of the old 
last-named feature of the process prevented the somewhat Boinaii city e.\tend for a <‘i»nsub‘r;iblc distmiee ht*yond the 
parsimonious Henry 'VIL of England from carrying out his modern town; lurge j.oitiuns t»f its u:ill.s can still be tnu-i.d, 
desire for the c&nouization of King Henry YI. ; Bacon, ami tlu'ie arc exlensiNe remains of an ainj)hit]ieatr«* Inch 
liowever (History of llerty^y P//.), inclines ratJier to was larger than tlujt of ioinpeii, ami a gatewriy, fref(ftently 
tho belief that tho obstacle here was the juipo’s fe.ar it described as a iriuinpliai arch, deilicated to 'i'Mjan. 
would *Miminish^the estimation of that kind of hommr” Varioms cx[iloralion.'i havt*. brou.;ht U) liglit great numbers 
to give it to siicli “a simple man.” At alater ])eriod, when of vases, inscii]>lions, and ini'*(*eliunt’Ous :intitjuitfe>. .nnong 
the ceretnony was ^gly perfonned after a considerable lapse wJiich is a eoniplcte list of the membeis of th* mnniei[»al 
of time, reasons were always hard to be f(»niid why the senate. The vases, ^sliieli have b» en pi im ip.illy <lt3rived 
saintly caAdidato should by r.^jected-j In niodeni times from the .se]uilehres e.\e:iv:iti d in tin* tut.i lo. k wliich were 
tho court of Homo has shoAm itself extremely averse to discovered about lS(»:k arc laigo in . i/* umi somewhat 
])romiscuous canonization ; and since the diiys of Benedict euar.se in woiKuiaiii>lu[*. (Sen Millln, dts 

XIV., the promoter of tho faith, *popiilarly known as the ttnubemix de Baris, Bdxc fc.e\cral of the 

rw/ or devil’s advocate, has exereised extreme more important cities in this j' lii oL Italy, Cunusium is 
s^J^erity in sifting the claims of usjnrants. It is further said to have been founded b\ iJu* ( lieciaii hero Diomede ; 
necessary that a' period of a hundred years should elapse the origin of the i*itv, howevn , (‘an \>c traced with tolerable 
between the death of iSie saint and his admission into the certainly to the J'elasgi. (‘.mii.-^ium is iiist mentioneil in 
calendar. But the more pious men of every country in history as assisting the KSamnite.^ in their wars against the 
Europe have of '*lat© evinced so little aiiibilion to secure Romams, by whom it Ava.^ subdued for the first lime 
this posthumous compliment, that it luAy now be considered b.c. in the second Bnnic amit (he inhabitants gave sin Iter 
to have gone fairly out of fashion. It is also probable that within tlieir Avails to tin* reinnant of this Roman ;iniiy, 
the far more stringent rule& of evidence and the growth of which retreated thither after the rout at Cauua*. In the 
’ physical scie^hco have tended to render proof of the second year of tlu? social war, in which (Amusium joined 
supernatural much more difficult than it seemed to be to tho revolted allies, it was besieged unsucee.'s^ fully by the 
, our mediseVhl forefathers. ’ It may be observed thelt tho Romans. In the civil Avars it suffered severely, but always 
Lutheran divines of the citntury after the Reformer’s contrived to prcvserve its niuniei|»al privileges, and a\ as never 
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colonized from Home till the days of Marcos Aurelius. In 
the lief ad Jirundmiuni of Horace, its bread is described 
as gritty, and its water as extremely .scanty. This last' 
defect was remedied by Ilerodes Atticus, who constructeef 
an aqueduct, of whicli the remains are still visible. Jn 
tliAfentU butiro of the iirst book of Horace, the inhabitants 
are called htUyiyms, probably from their speaking Latin 
or Greek indillerently. Till a fate period in the Middje 
Ages Oauusiuiti eontiuued an izn])ortant and flourishing 
city; but it suffered severely at the hands of Lombards 
. and Saracens. In 1694 it was laid in rums by an earth- 
quake, and in 1851 it was considerably injured by a similar 
disturbance.,. The title of prince (if Canosa wjis bestowed, 
in 1712 on Tiberio Capece, Population, 14j900. 

CANOVA, Antonio (1757-1822), one of the leading 
/icuiptors of modern times, was born on the lat of November 
1757, at Passagno, an ol»scure village situated amid the 
, '.Tocesses of the hills of Asolo wheici those form llic last 
undulations of the Vtmetian Al]>s, as tlicy subside into the 

S lains of Treviso. At three years of ago Canova was 
eprived of both parents, his father dying and his mother 
remarrying. Their loss, however, was coiiipeiisatcMl by the 
tender solicitude aiul «’are of his paUanal graiidfathcr.and 
grandinotlua*, tlie latter of whom lived to (‘xperience in her 
turn the kindest personal attention fiom her grandson, 
who, when ho lijul the ine.uis, gavc^ her an asylum in lus 
*• ♦ house at Uuine. The father and grandfather of oar artist 
^ followed the occupation of .stone cutlers or minor statuaries ; 

j- and it is said tliat rheir family lanl for several ages supplied 
,• Passagno with members of that calling. A.s soon as 
Canova's hand could hold a pencil, Im was initiated into 
.the pfinciples of drawing by his affectionate graiidfallier 
' ‘^Pasino. The latter possessed some knowledge both of 
• ‘drawing and of architecture, de.signed vncII, and showed 
considerable taste m the execution of ornaiiiental works. 

I' 'To his art lie W’as greatly attached ; and U]>on his young 
' charge he looked as one who vva.s to iicriictuate, not only 
the family name, but also the family juofession. 
b. The early years of (Banova w(‘re jiasscd in study. The 
' bias of his nflnd was to .scul[)tiiic, and tlie facilities 
\ ' afforded for the gratiticatioii ot this predilection in the 
, , workshop of his grand fatlier vNere eagerly improved. In 
his ninth year ho executed two .small .shrines of Carrara 
’ marble, which aro .still extant. ►Soon alter lias jieriod he 
appears to have been (*onstantly cmidoyed under hisgramh 
father. Amongst those who ]»atrunized the old man was 
the patrician family halier uf Venice, and by this means 
young' Canova was tir.st intnMluc(‘.d to the senator of that 
name, who afterwards becana'. lus must zealous patron. 
Between the younger .son, ( bu.se] )}»u Falicr, and the arti.st 
a friendship commenced wlucli liMniiiialed only with life. 
From the interest vvliicdi was excited in this family hir 
Canova, the senator Falicr was induced to receive him 
under his immediate ]u*i)tection. Tt lias been related by an 
Italian writer, and .since n*peated by several biogra]»hers, 
that (laimva wa.s indebted to a trivi.il hutuitoiis circum- 
stance, — the immlding of a lion in butter,- -for the warm 
interc.st whicli luilier took in Jus welfare. TJie anecdote 
'may or may not be true. I>y Jiis kind jiatron Canova was 
placed under Bernard i, or, a.s ho is geiieraily (tailed by 
'filiation, Torret to, a sculptor of considerable eminence, who 
had taken up a teinjiorary riisidence at Pagnaiio, a vil- 
lage in the vicinity of the senator’s man.sion. Tliis took 
place whilst Canova was in his thirteenth year ; and with 
Torretto ho continued about two years, making in many 
respects consitlerable prognxss. This nuistor returned to 
Venice, where he soon afterw^ards died ; but by the high 
tenns la which he spoke of hi.s pupil to Falicr, the latter 
induced to bring tho young artist to Venice, wdiithor 
he accor^ngly went, and Was placed under a nephew of 
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Torretto. With tbis initTbeCor lie 
studying with the ^utmost^ assiduity, terinina- 

tion of tbis engagement he began, to Wbrk'^h • 1^ 
account, and received from his patron an onleefc^:i£.grou[^ 
on the subject of Orpheus anfl Rirydice. The 
which represents Eurydice in flames and smoke, lii 
of leaving the infernal r^SlXns, was completed^ towtii^ 
close of hi.s sixteenth year. It was Mj^y 'b£|);eemed 
patron and friends, anl the artiif was ribw consii^rep 
(pialihcd to appear before a public tribunal. Thi^rkinanesh'* 
of some monks ‘supplied him witu^jis firslf^ workshop; whii^^ 
was tho vacant cell of a monastery. Heife'for near]^;f6il^' 
years ho laboured with greatest per.scveran<ie aha 
industry. Ue. was also regular in his attendance at the 
academy, where he carried off several prizes. ^ But he relied 
far more on the study and imitation of nature. . From hi.s 
contemporaries he could learn nothing, for J|jheir style was 
vici(>u.s. From their therefore, he Reverted to living^^^ 
models, as exhibited in cvery^variety of situation. A largo r 
portion of his time was also devoted to anatomy, which 
science was regarded by him as the secret of the art.” 
He likewise frequented places of piiClic amusement, where, 
he carefully studied the expiussions and attitudes of the 
performers. Not a day was allowed to pass without his 
iii:ikiiig.somo Visible advance.^ in hhi profession, lie formed 
a ie.solution, which was faithfully adhered to for several 
years, never to close his eyes at night without having pro* 
(liK iid some design. VVJiatever was likely to forward his* 
advancement in sculpture he studied with ardour. On 
arch.eological pursuits he bestowed considerable attciition.' 
With ancient and modern history he rendered himself well 
aciiuamtcd, and lie also began to acquire soiie of the 
Continental languages. 

Three years had now elapsed without any production 
coming from his chisel.. He began, however, to complete 
the group for his patron, and the Orpheus which followed 
eviiiciul the great advance he had made. The W'ork was 
umversaily applauded, and laid the foundation of las fame. 
Several groups succeeded this performance, amongst which 
was iliat of Dmdalus and Icarus, the most celebrated work 
of lus noviciate. The simplicity of style and the faithful 
imitation of nature which characterized them called forth 
the wariiiast admiration. • His merits and reputatmn being 
now' generally recognized,’ his thoughts began to turn 
from the shores of the Adiiatic to the batiks of.th^ Tibori 
for which he set out at the comment eineiit of Lis twenty- 
f mirth year. ^ 

Before his departure for Rome, his friends had applied 
to the Venetian senate for' a jiension, to enable Urn tg 
pimsuo his studies, without embarrassm 4 iit. ^ The applica^ 
tion was ultimately,, .successful. The stipend amounted to 
thiee huudrod ducats (about £60 p^ annum), and was 
limited to three years. Canova had obtained letters of 
introduction to the Yencfris|^ apibassador, thh Cavalier^ 
Zuliaii, an enlightened aid generous protectqr.fjf the ,art% 
and wa.s received in the most ho^itable liitoner.’ HH 
arrival in Rome, 28th Hoi^ember 17o6, iparks anew era in 
hi.s life. It. was here he was to perfect himself by a study 
of tlui most splendid relics of antiqiiit;^,. and to jMt liis’ 
talents to tho severest test by a comperitibn With the living 
ma.ster.s of the art, I'll© result ^as equd po ihe high^t^ 
hop(\s cherished/eitier by himsey or by hlj^ipohds. Tfee 
work which fimt. established hie fame at Rome was Th^nk 
vanquishing ihe-Mfhbtaur. ' The fi^FC»' are of heroiS' 
size. The vietbric^. Theseus is repr^^ted k^ted^ohj 
the lifeless body ^ 
visibly porvadSs^ his Whole frame 
of the coijflicjfi^^V^ch he has';^eil|*e^^^s^®4^v 
and natural ^Skepressibn had hitherto 
style ftp* 
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tions of grandeur and of tzuth.* The Theseuff was regarded 
with rapturous admiration. o 
Tlanova's rfext uuder^kiug was a mohument in honour 
of Clement XIV. ; but before he proceeded with it ho 
deiSined it nec^saiy to ^q^est penuission froiu the 
Venetian senate, whose servant he considered himself to 
be, in oonsidaration of the pousidn. This he solicited in 
^isou, and it was g^uted. lie returned immediately to 
'Rome, and opfehod his^^ celebrated * studio in the Via del 
‘ Babi&no. JIo spent about two years of unremitting toil^ 
' in arranging the design ;^d composing the models for the 
, tomb pf the pontiff. After these were completed, other 
. two years were emplo^d in liiiiahing the iiionument, and 
it was finally opened to public** inspection in 1787. The 
work, ill the opinion of enthusiastic dilettanti, stamped the 
author ijs the first artist of modern times. After five years 
of incessant labour, he completed another cenotaph to the 
memory of Clement XIIL, wh^eli raised his fame still 
higher. Works now caiiio ^ rapidly from his chisel. 
Ar^oiigst those which belong to the period in question is 
Psyche, with a butterfly, which is p]ac:ed on the left hand, 
and held by tho wings^ith the right. This figure, which 
is intended as a personification of man’s iiniiiaterial part, 
is considered as in almost every respect tlie iriost faultle.ss 
and classical of Canova’s works. In two dillcrent groups, 
and with opposite expression, tlio sculptor Las represented 
Cupid with, his bride ; in tlie one they are standing, in 
the other rociiinbent. These and other w'orks raised his 
reputation so high that tlie most flattering ofFei-s were sent 
him from the Russian court to induce him to lemovo to St 
I’etersburg, but these were declined. ‘‘ Italy,” says he, in 
w’riting of/he oecurrenco to a friend, “Italy is my country 
— is tho countiy and native soil of tho arts. I cannot 
leave her; my infancy was nurtured hero. If my })oor 
talents c^an bo useful in any otlicr land, they must be of 
some utility to Italy ; and ought’ not her claim to be 
preferred to all otliei*s 1 ” 

Numerous works were produced Ai the years 171)5 97, 
of which .several were rei)oti tions of previous produc- 
tions. It is only necessary to notice the celebrated group 
representing the Parting of Venus and Adonis. This 
famous production was sent to Naples. Tlie French 
Revolution was now extending its shocks over Italy ; 
and Cauova sought obscurity and repose in his native 
Passagtio, Thither he retired in 1798, and there he coii- 
tiuiiccl for about a ye^r, principally employed in painting, 
of wbicli art also be bad some knowledge, lie (‘xeeuteMl 
upwards of twtjnty paintings about this time. One of his 
productions is a fueture representing the dead bi)dy of tho 
Saviour just rciiiNyed from the cross, surrounded by the 
three Marys, the beloved disciple, Joseph of Arimathcji, 
and, somewhat in Jhe background, Nh'odomus. Above 
appears tlie Father, w^th tho mystic dove in the centre of a 
glory, and fmrrouudcd by a circle of chprubs. This com- 
position, which was greatly ap/Jauded, he })resented to the 
parochial church of his native 'place. Events in tlie 
political world having come to a temporary lidl, ho returned 
to Home ; but hfs health having been impaired from 
ard^oii^ up])lication, ho took a journey through a part of 
Germany, in company with his friend Prince Rezzoiiico. 
He returned from his travels much improved^ and again 
oominonced his labours with renewed vigour and enthusiasm. 

Canova's sculpiTlirea have been distributed under three 
heads : — (1) Heroic c 9 m])ositions ; (2) Compositions of 
gr^ and elegance; and (3) Sepulchral moiiumonts and 
rilievos. In noticing the works which fall under each of 
these divisions, it be impossible to maintain a strict 
chronological order, but perhaps a bettor idea of his 
productions may thus be obtained. Their vast number, 
however, prevents their being all enumocated. 
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Soon after his return appeared his Perseus with the Head 
of Medusa. Tho moment of representation is wl.rn tho 
hero, flushed with conquost, displays tlie head of the 
“•snaky Gorgon,” wliilst the right hand grasp.s a .swi*rd of 
singular device. By a public decree, this work was placed 
in one of the stanze of the Vatican hitherto rescrvi3d %r 
the most precious work.s of anti([uity ; hut it would be a 
mistake to say that it sustains this eornparlson, or that it 
rivals the earlier realization of the same subject in Italian 
art, that by CclliiiL In 18('2, at the juasoiial request of 
Napoleon, Canova repaired to Paris to model a bust of ilio 
First (Jonsul. The artist was entertained with munilieence, 
and various honours were conferred ution Inm. '^I'lie statue, 
which is colofsaal, was not finished till .six year.-i after. ( )n 
tho fall of tho great Napoleon, Louis X\'^Iir. present e<l this 
statue to the British Government, by whom it was aftrr- 
wards given to tlie duke of Wellington. Valaim d. s, ^ 
Creugas and Dainoxeiiu.s, llu* Combat of Theseus and tlie 
Centaur, and Hercules and Lichas may close tlie class of 
heroic coinjnisitions, allliough the catalogue might be 
swelled by the enumeration of various t»th(Ts, such as 
Hector and Ajax, and the statues of Washington, King 
Ferdinand of Naples, and otliers. 1’lic groiiji of Hercules 
and Ijichas is considered as the, mi«4. ti-rriUe nuieeptioii 
of (Umova’s miml, ami in its peculiar st>le as siMicely 
bo excelled. 

Under the secoml Insid, namely, compo.sitions of grace 
and ehigsince, the statue of Jlebo takes tlie tii^t placii in 
point c»f dale. Four times has tiu' artist i-mbedied in 
st<»no the goddess of yoiitli, and each time with som^ 
variation. Tlie only material im]»rovem<‘nt, however, is 
the substitution of a sn]>port more suital>]«‘ to the simplic ity 
of tlio art. Each of flu^ statues is, in all its details, in 
expressi«»n, attitmle, and dqjioacy of finish, strikingly 
elegant. The Dancing Nymphs maintain a character 
similar to tliat of the Hebe. The Graces and the Venus 
are more elcvateil. 'IJm Awakened Nymph is another 
work of nucoinmoii beauty, 'i’lie Mollier of Napoleon, his 
consort Maria Louisa (as Ci>neord), to moihil whom tho 
author made a further journey to I’.iris in 1810, the Prin- 
cess Esterbazy, and the muse Pi»lymni!i (Elisa P>onaparte) 
take their place in iliis class, as ilo tlio ideal lieads, com- 
prising Corinna, Sa|q>ln>, Laura, Bealriee, and IloJun of 
'I’roy. 

Tlie eenotaplis and fiiiier.i] monuments fall next t<» Im 
noticed. Of tliese the m«)st s[»Irmliil is tlie monnmeiit to 
the Archduchess Maria (Jliristina of Austria, consisting of 
nine figures. Bi'^ides the Iwtf b»r the. Roman ]»ontitrs 
already mcntioiii'd, thmv is one bn' Allien, another for 
Eiuo, a Vemdian mlmiral, and a .small model of a^cimlaph 
for Nel.son, ))esi(les a gre.it variety «)f innnunu'nt.il lilievos, 

Thu events whiidi marked the, lib* nf tin', during 

the first fifteen years nf the pi'rind in which he w.is engaged 
on the ab<»ve-mentiemMl work are <»f sn litiie importance 
as scarcely to merit notice. Hi^ mind w.i'^ mtin-ly absorbed 
in the Jal>onr.s of Jus studio, and, with the ptioii of his 
journeis to Paris, one to \'ienn.i, .nid .i ii w sJiort intervals 
of .absence in Florcm-e and other n.iris ol Italy, he never 
quitted Rome. In Lis o\mi womL, *' his slatiie.s were tho 
sole proofs of Ills civil exi.-sb.iae ’ 'I'hcre was, how''e\er, 
another proof, whicli modc'sfy ba-iMde, Inm to nienli«>n, an 
ever-active benevolence, e.s}»eci.d!y lowanls artists. Jn 1 815 
he was <*oiiimissiom‘d l>v the P(»[)e to siqicrintcnd tlie tiaiis- 
inissioii from I’aris of those works of art whicli li.ad formerly 
been conveyed thither under the direction of Naj>olet>n. 
By his zeal and exertioirs, for there were many conflicting 
interests to reconcile, ho adjustetl the atliiir in a manner at 
once credital>le to his judgment and fortunate for his 
country. In the autumn of this year he gratified a wish 
he had long entertained of viijiting London, whore 
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received the highest tokens of esteem. The artist for ; 

he showed particular sympathy and regard in Lon- 
don was Tlaydoii, who might at the time be counted 
the solo representative of historiqal painting there, and 
whom ho especially honoured for his championship of the 
9gin marbles, then recently transported to l^ngland, and 
ignorantly depreciated by polite connoisseurs. Canova 
returned to Home in the beginning of 1816, with the 
ransomed spoils of his country’s genius. Immediately 
after, he received several marks of distinction, — by the 
hand of the Pope himself his name was inscribed in the 
Golden Volume of the Capitol,^' and ho received the title 
of marquis of Ischia, with an annual pension of 3000 
crowns, about £625. 

Ue now contemplated a great work, a colossal statue of 
Religion. The model filled Italy with admiration ; the 
marble was procured, and the chisel of the sculptor ready 
to be applied to it, when the jealousy of churchmen as to 
' the site, or some oilier cause, deprived tlie country of the 
projected work. The iniiul of Oaiiova was inspired with 
the warmest sense of devotion, and though foiled in this 
instance ho resolved to consecrate a shrine to the cause. 
In his native village he began to make prejiaratioiis for 
erecting a temple which was to contain, not only the above 
statue, but oilier works of his own ; within its precincts 
were to repose also the aslios of the founder. Accordingly, 
ill prosecution of this design, he repaired to Passagiio in 
1811). At a suin})tui)iis entertainment which lie gave to his 
workmen, there occumd an incident wliich marks the 
kindliness of his olianicter. When the festivities of the 
day had terminated, he requested the shi'phcrdesses and 
peasant-girls of tlie ailjaccnt hamlets to pass in review 
before him, and to each ho made a present, expending on 
the occasion about .IMOO. , Wo need not therefore bo 
surprised that a few years afterwards, when the remains of 
the donor caiiio to be dej^osited in their last asylum, the 
grief which the surrounding peasantry evinced was in 
natural oxprcssiim so intense and irro[)rcssible as to eclipse 
the studied solemnity of luoic pompous mourning. 

After the fouiidation-stoue of this edifice hud been laid, 
Canova returned to Home ; but every succeeding autumn 
he contiiuied to visit rassagno, in order to direct the 
workmen, and encourage them with i»eeuuiary reward?; and 
medals. Ixi the ineanlime tlie vast expenditure exhausted 
his resources, and comiH lli d him to l.abour with unceasing 
. assiduity when age and disease had set their seal upon his 
frame. During the period A\hidi intervened between 
commencing operations at I’ubsngiio iiiid his decease, he 
executed or finished some of his most titiiking works. 
Amongst tliese were the group ^lars and Venus, the 
colossal figure of Pius VF, the I’ieta, the St John, the 
recumbent l^FagduIcn. The luht perfonuance which issued 
from his hand was a colossal bust of his friend the (Jount 
Cicogiiara. In May IS'Jl’ lie paid a visit to Naples, to 
8uj>criiitend the construction of wax moulds for an 
equestrian statuo of the juujured Jkmrlnui king Ferdinand. 
This journey materially injured his liejiltli, but he rallied 
again on l.is return to H<mie. ’I’owards the latter end of 
the year he paid his annual visit to the place of his biith, 
wlien he experienced a rclajise. Hr proceeded to Venice, 
and cxpireil tlicro on the 13th of October 1822, at the age 
of nearly sixty-five. I i i.s disease was one whicli had atlected 

him from an eaily age, caihsed by the continual ii.se of 
carving- tools, producing a depression of the rib.s. The 
most distinguished funeral honours were jiaid to his 
remains, which were depo.sited in the temple at Passagno 
on the 25th of the same month. 

Caiiova, in a certain sense, renovated the art of sculpture 
if^Italy, and brought it back to that standard from which 
it had d^ued when thecsciise both of classical beauty 


an(^ modoratfbn, and of Ittanlb invention, and human or 
superhuman energy as ex&bodied by the unexampled ge^us 
of Michelangelo, had succumbed to the overloaded and 
flabby mannerisms of the 17th and 18th centuries. His 
finishing was refined, and hd ha*d a special method of giving 
a mellow and soft appearance tp the marble. Ho formed 
his models of the san^ size as the work hd designed. was 
intended to be. The prominent defect of^panova’s attrac* 
tive and highly traineif art is thatT which may be signmed 
up in the word artificiality,-«-that quality, so pharacteristio 
of the modem mind, wkich sen^s upon certain properties 
of conception and execution in the art of the post, and upon 
certain ty|jes of beauty qr emotiim in life, and makes a ’ 
compound of the two — regulating both by the standard of 
taste prevalent in contemporary “high society/^ a standard 
which, referring to cultivation and refinement as its higher 
term, declines towards fashion as the lowqr* Of his moral 
character a generous au&« unwearied benevolence formed 
the most prominent feature^ The greater part of the vast 
fortune realized by his works was distributed in aefk of 
this description. Ue established prizes for artists and 
endowed all the academies of Home. The aged and un- 
fortunate were also, the objects of his peculiar solicitudes* 
liis titles were numerous. He was enrolled amongst the 
nobility of several states, decorated with various orders 
of knighthood, and associated in the highest professional 
lionours. (See the TAfe of Canova by Mcmes, one vol. ; 
that by Misainini, four vols. ; the Biografia, by the Count 
Cicugnara ; and Opere Scelte di Antonio Canova^ by 
Anzelmi, Naples, 1842.) (w. m. r.) 

CANSTATT, Cannstadt,. or Kanstatt, a town of 
Wiirtemberg, in the circle of the Neckar, abol*t 2^ miles 
N.E. of Stuttgart, in 48° 48' 22*' N. lat. and 9"^ 12' 49^ 

F. long. Jt is situated in the most fertile and populous 
part of the country, at, a point where the high roads of the 
circle converge, and now forms one of the most nourish- 
ing towns in German^^. Its public buildings comprise a 
cathedral of. the 15lh century, dedicated to Uffo, a 
beautiful town-hall, the royal theatre, the market-house, 
and various educational institutions. The Wilhehna 
palace, built in 1842-51 os a summer residence for the 
late king William, is an elaborate example of the 
Saracenic style, and is surrounded by extensive and beauti- 
ful gardens. A very considerable industry is carried on in 
the town, — ^tbo most important branches being wool- 
spinning, dyeing, cotton-weaving, and the manufacture of 
steel and machines. The transit tradfi is still more im- 
portant and various. A large temporar.^ population is 
attracted to the town by the fame of it]» mineral springs.. 
These are about forty in number, for thp most part of tepid 
water, w hich is used both for drinking and bathing, and is 
said to bo highly beneficial in dyspasia and weakness of 
tile nervous system. Besides the usual bathing establish- 
ments, there are® seveitd ^ \aedical institutibns for the 
treatment of special diseases. Sielberg, a hill in the 
neighbourhood, upwards of 600 feet in height, is interest- 
ing for its cpverna and the numerous fossils which it bos 
prc.scrved. Not far distant is the jirincely seat of 
IFosenstein (previously known as Kahleustein), wlrieh^as 
built in 1824-30 ; and on the neighbouring height of the' 
Huthenberg was formerly the ancestral castle of the house ^ 
of Wiirtemberg. Canstatt is me.itioued early as the 8th.; 
century, under the name of Condistat, as the seat of a great 
court held by Charlemagne for the trial of the rebeUious ' 
dukes of Alemaiinia and Bavaria. From Louis the ^3 
Bavarian it received the same imperial rights and^privilegea " ! 
as w^ere enjoyed by the town of Esslfekf^n. Down tO'tiie' ' 
middle of the 15th century it remained the capital of 
Wiirtemberg ; and as an important place of transportit- . 
has been frequently the object of miliary operations. 
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1755, at thd time eariliqiiake at Lisbon, part 

oLthe town-hoQsa subsided S ibst P9palation i£'1871, 
11,804. • i 

CANSTESNr, Kiju. Count of (1667- 

1719)> born at Lindenberg/in 1667. He studied law 
at Frankfort, trayelled in Italy apd England, and served 
in end 4i|amps^ ; but^Us boalth failing, ho was obliged to 
^retire into . pi^te . life. At Berlin he became acquainted. 

. withflSpener and Fran^ke, whose influence determined him 
^ to devote kis energies and time tp farther the circulatioxb 
of the Bible. For thifp he obtained a large amount 
' of money by subscription, and established at Haile the 
Bible Society which is»» named lifter him. In 1712, with, 
the aid of Francke, he issued stereotype edition ojt the* 
New Testament at about fourpence a copy, and next 
year a •similar edition of the whole Bible. In 1722 
editions in Pobsh and Bohemian appeared. Constein is 
the author of a Zi/g of Spener/B, Harmony of the Gospels, 
and several theological works.# He is, besides, one of those 
to%hom tho introduction of stereotype printing has been 
ascribed. ^ 

CANTABRIA, a district of Hispania Tarracononsis, 
'lying on the south coast of the Bay of Biscay. By the 
more ancient geographers the name was applied to the 
entire country now occupied by the provinces of Asturias, 
Santander, Biscay, and Guipuzcoa. After the conquest of 
Spain by the Romans, the name of Cantabria was restricted 
to what is now tho province of Santander and the eastern 
portion of Asturias. 

The Cantabri were not improbably the remains of an 
ancient Iberian population, and were, according to some, 
the ance8ik)rs of tho modern Basques. They were the most 
warlike of all the native Spanish tribes that the Romans 
had to encounter, and were never completely subdued. 
Together with the Astures, they offered for many ages a 
successful resistance to tho Roman arms, and were only at 
last compelled to acknowledge the supremacy of Rome by 
Augustus. They revolted a few years after, but were 
defeated with great slaughter by Agrippa, 19 n.c. When, 
however, their losses had been somewhat repaired, they again 
declared war 3 and they were only kept in check by the 
most vigorous exertions of the Emperor Tiberias. Their 
indomitable spirit is frequently alluded to in the ancient 
classics ; among others Horace alludes to the “ Cantabrum 
indoctum jnga finrre nostra'^ Cantabria under the Roman 
empire compreliondei'V five principal tribes, — tho Pleutauri, 
the Vardulij’tho^ !!\utrigoiies, tho Conisci or Coiicani (who 
fed on tho blold of their horses, — “ Icetum equino sanguine 
Concanum and tho Tuisi. There were nuiiiorous towns 
and villages distributed throughout the country, of which 
the most important was Juliobviga. 

CANTACUZEhSyS, .Touannes, emperor of the East, 
celebrated as a statesman, general, and historian, was 
born at Ccftistantinople, of gij ancient and opulent family, 
and under tho reign of the elder Audrouicus held the 
high office of Great Domestic. In tho disputes that ensued 
between that eiyperor and his 'grandson, Cantacuzenus 
espoused the cause of the latter ; and when Audrouicus 11., 
on^h<f abdication of his grandfather, asceuded the throne 
(1328) be was entrusted with tho supreme administra- 
tion of affairs, in whiclt capacity he displayed considerable 
/.vigour and ability. On the death of the emperor in 1341, 
.Cantacuzenus was left regent, and guardian of his son John 
, Falesologus, who wasibut nine years of age. Whether ho 
Would ^ve continued faithful to his trust is uncertaiv 
bti^ being suspected by the'^empress, and the object of the 
hostility of a powerful party at court, he rebelled, and got 
himself crowned emperor in one of the provincial towns, 
iwhile; his /opponents, with the young emperor John, 
{ piaiotaihed .thewdves at CcftiBtaiitind|>le. The civil war 


which bnsued lasted six years ; and as the rival parties 
were obliged to call in tho aid of the Serviaifa and 
l^urks, and to engage mercenaries of every description, 
the empire was reduced to a state of incredible confusion, . 
and nearly ruined. At tho outset Cantacuzenus was so 
haxd pressed that he was obliged to flee into*Servia. jfen 
alliance with Servia enabled him to make head against 
his enemies for some time*^ but his inconstant allies soon 
left him to join the other side, or to . pursue their own 
private ends. It was with the help of the Turks that he 
brought the war to a termination. He formed an alliance 
with Orchan, the Ottoman Sultan of Broussa, on the dis- 
graceful conditions of sending his daughter to the harem 
of the Turk, and of allowing his army to make slaves of < 
the Greek subjects. In 1346 he entered Constantinople in, 
triumph, and forced his opponents to an arrangement by 
which he became joint emperor with John Palaiologus, 
retaining the administrative power in his own hands during 
the minority of his colleague. It is impossible to give a 
connected view of tho government of Cantacuzenus. Tho 
empire, already broken up into ^disconnected fragments, 
and reduced to the narrowest limits,* was assailed on every 
side by oj^en enemies or treacherous friends. There were 
wars with the Genoese, who had a colony at Galata and 
had money transactions with the court, and with the 
Servians, who were at that time establishing an extensive 
empire on tho north-western fn)ntiers,— carried on in every 
case without energy and without happy ri'siilt ; and there 
was a hazardous alliance with the Turks, who made tho^r 
first peniuinent settlement in Europe, at Callipolis, m 
Thrace, toward.^ the end of the reign of Cantacuzmius 
(1354). It would be wrong to blame him, however, for 
introducing those enemies of Christendom into Europe, 
as they had been in the habit of interposing in the 
unhappy struggles of the Oiuie.k empire. No individual 
energy could have saved a moribund state from destruction 
at the hands of its more vigorous neighbours. Yet Can' 
tacuzenus was far too ready to employ them in his European 
quarrels ; and as he had not money to pay them, this gave 
them a ready prf^text for s(‘i/.iiig upon a European town. 
The finarutial burdens iiripo.sed by Oantacuzeiius had long 
been displeasing to Lis snbjt'cts, and there had always been 
a strong faction in favour of John ralajologus. Hence, 
when the latter entered (kmstantinople in the end of 13.54, 
his success was easy, Cantacuzenus retired to a monastery, 
where he occupied hiiuseU in literary labours. TTo Vrrote 
a history of his own life aiid times, which has been incor- 
porated in the series of Piyzaiitine historians. Cantacuzenus 
was not without ability, and Imd some literary merit and 
even elotiuence, hut with a considerable share of Iho. 
Byzantine vices, -timidity, duplicity, and falsity. 

CANTAOALLO, a town of Brazil, in the j)roviuce of 
Uio de Janeiro, about SO miles N.E. (^f the city of that ‘ 
name, on a small tributary of tlic l\arah}ba, with a station 
on the railway from Rio de Janeiro to Campos. It was ‘ 
formerly tho seat of. important gnlil mines ; but, since 
these were worked out, it has dt^peiKh d almost wholly on 
agriculture. Population about 4-On. 

CAN'I’AL, a department in ccntml France, lying between 
44° 37' and 45^ 26' N. lat., and between 2° 3' and 3° 18' 
E. long., bounded N. by tlio depart ineut of Piiy-dc-I)6me, 
and E. by Hautc Loiro and Lozerc, S. by Aveyron and 
Lozere, and W. by Correzo and Lot. Its area is 220S 
square miles; and its population in 1872 \ras 231,867. 

It formed of the ancient province of Upper Ain ergue, 
and received its name from the PlomlMln-Cantal, tho 
central peak of a bare and rugged chain which traverses 
the whole department. Near the Plonib, wliicli attains a 
height of above 6090 feet, are tho Col-dc-Cabrc and 
other peaks belonging to the# same system, evidently of 
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volcanic origin. The slopes of the higher mountains are 
steep 'and Imre. The inure elevated valleys are thinly 
pei»))led, and in suinnicr alYurd pasture for the flocks apd 
hen Is which migrate thithcir from t&e low countries. Most 
of the sLrciuus of the department have their sources in this 
central ridge, and fall by a short mid rapid course into the 
rivers whicli travorsj the extensive valleys on either side. 
Th(i ])rinoi|»al rivers are the Alagnon, which is a tributary 
of the Allier ; the Cello and Triiyere, which are tributaries 
of tlie fiut; and the Cere and whieli are tributaries of 
tlie Durdugne. The climate <•!’ tin* department varies con- 
siderably in the difleient lucalitii's. In the alluvial jdain 
betwficu Murat and Saint Flour, and in the S.W., in the 
arrondissemont of Aurilla'*, it is generally mild and dry ; 
})ut in the nurUiern and central portions the winters are 
long and seven*, and the liiinieaiies peculiarly violent. 
The internal resources of tin* depailinent are considerable ; 
but the dirticulty of land earn. ig<! jneveiits lliem being 
sulIlcienMy de\i lo|M‘d. 'riie hill.s ami valleys al»ound with 
game, and the slie.im^ with lisli. (V.intal produces a vast 
varii'ty of an)inali(’. and medicinal plants ; and its mineral 
pnuliict..s incliid* eoal, coppt*!*, lead, iron, an Li in ony, granite, 
ami slate. S(*\eral in HU'S of eoa! and one of antimony aie 
worked, but generally these natural sourees of wealth are 
neglected. 'J'he, cold and dainjj of thf^ eliinaic, which are 
great (dj.'^tacles tollie cultivation of corn, favour the growth 
of tin; jmstures. ('attic and Innses are accordingly reared 
with j)n*tit, while butler and chee.se (including tin; famous 
rio«iuefort eliee.se) are made in large quantities. 'Jdie w’^ool 
<if the distriet also is (»f a superitu* (juality. The inhabitants 
are rude and mu ultivati'd, aceii.st.onu'd to live on the 
Bcantiesi frire, and [>l}ing the meanest liaiidicrafts for a 
con.snleialde |>art ol tl)e year in their migrations to J^iris 
and through tiic provmee.s. 'J’he princi[Kil articles of food 
oro 1 * 3 e, buekwhe.it, and che.stnuts. Carnal is dUided into 
four arn)inlisseineiitr,, — Anrillac, Arauriac, Murat, and Saint 
Flour. It.s ea])it:d is Aurillac. 

CANTAUINI, SIMONK (liilL^-KUS), ealled Simonk i>a 
Pr.sAllo, a painter and eteher, was born at ()ro|)e/za near 
Pesani ill JblJ. lie was .1 disciple of (biido, and a bdlow- 
Btudeut of Doineniehino ami Albaiio. 'Die irritability of 
his temper and liis vanit}" wfie extreme. ; and it i.s .said 
that his death, wlii<*h took [»laee at Verona in lb IS, was 
occasioned by eliagrin at liis fadure in a portrait of the 
duke of Mantu.i. Ctliers relate tliat lie was ]»oisoiied by a 
Mantuan p.unter wlnun he h.id injured, ilis pictures, 
though ma.sterly and sj)iiited, are delieiejil in originality. 
Home of his works ]i:i\e bt'eu lui.^takeii for i 3 xamples of 
Ciiido, to whom, indeed, he h ('onsidered .superior in the 
extremities of tlu* tigun-.-.. .Viiioiig his principal paintings 
are St Anthony, at ( agli the Magdalene, at Pesaro ; the 
Traiisliguratioii, in tlu' Ihi'r 1 1 J.illcry, Mil.m ; tin; Portrait of 
Cuido, in the P>ulognatril ciy ; and St llonniald in the Casa 
I'aolucei. I iis most eelebiated etching is .Jupiter, Neptune, 
and Pluto, honouring the anii.^ of ('.inliiial Porghese. 

(.hWTKMfU, Antioohis 1711), the father of 

Russian p('iliy, was tile youiige.st .s(mi of J leiiietriii.s Caiite- 
mir, noticed bilow. Tinier the able.st professors, whom 
Peter tin* tlr/at. had invited to St Petersburg, be studied 
niathemarn's, ]>liy>n‘s, liistory, moral philosophy, and ]u»lit( 
literature. When cjuito young he was eleeteil a member of 
the Ae.idemy of St iVtersburg ; and he w*n»te some .satire> 
at twenty, which helped greatly to fix Pu.sMan verdtica- 
tion and develop llussian ]ioetry. At tliirty years of 
age he was inuniualcd minister to the eoiirt of Cr(;at 
Britain ; ami there, as well as in France, whither ho went 
in 1730 as miiiKSLer-pkuiiptitentiary, he w'as eipi ally admired 
as a .statesman and as a man of letters.. Ilis conduct in 
relation to the cUfFereiit revolutions whicli agitated Russia 
during his absence procured him the coniideuce and 


esteem of three successive priShces. He died at Paris in 
1744. Besides a^Ru8aia{i translation of Anecreon anditha 
epistles of Horace, he wrote original satires, odes, and 
fables, and tmnslated Foptepelle’s FluraUty of Worlds 
and Algarotti*s IHaloguta on Light and Colours, The 
\bbe (Jluasco wrote hi^ life in French, apd translated hia 
satires into that language. * 

CANTEMIR, Dkm iTTiiius, son ^»f*Vi pri/iee of Moldayia!|| 
was born in i 073, and died in 172S, On his father’s «!lcath, 
though not permitted to.succted to the thnuieftf Moldavia, 
t* continued faithfully to scrvCr the Turks, distinguishing 
himself in many camjiaigiis, and acquiring the Oriental as 
wiill as the European langirages, of Vhich he became a great 
mn.'>ter. In 1710 he w^as at last appointed prince of 
Moldavia, in order to aid in resisting the threatened 
invasion of Peter the Cniat. Convinced of the approaching 
ruin of the Turks, (.’anteinir joined the ©zar, and shared 
ill the campaign of 171 Pori the Pnilh, which proved so 
liiimiliatiiig to Russia. Oil the conclusion of peace, Peter, 
wlio bad refused to give uj) his ally to the victorious 
'J’lirks, took him witli liim to Rqssia, where he lived till 
Ilis death, a.ssisting the (Jzar in his wars, and in great favour 
wit h him. He wrote .seviiral works, the most important being 
a history of the growth and dec^y of tlie (Ottoman empire. 

(,b\N'rERHUJtV, a city and ]>orough in the county of 
Kent, distant from London 57) miles E.8.E., and situated 
in 51" 17' N. lat., F’ 15' E. long. It is approached from 
London by the South-l^astern and the London-Chatham- 
:ind- Dover raihvay.s ; nml a line, six miles in length, con- 
liirts it with Whitstable, a small harbour on the north coast 
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of Kent, which is its port for trade purposes. The corpora- 
tion (from which the mayor is chostn) is elected from three 
ward.s, the Danc-Jolin, Westgate, and Northgate wards, 
and consists of eighteen councillors and six aldermen. 
Here are held the quarter sessions ®for East Kent, the,^ 
petty sessions for the Home Division of St AuguBtine^ 
beside those of the city itself, and the county court of the 
surrounding district. The lligh Court of Justice has also 
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district registries at Cant^rbiiiy for the probate ahd 
ba^ruptcy divisions. * 

Canterlmry^contaiuB Si cathedral churcn, the scat of an 
archbishop, i;^o is primate of all England and metro- 
polilan, and provincial of th*e dfoceses south of Trent, — liis 
own diocese comprising the greater pari of Kent and a 
small piece of* Surrey. The cathedral staff consists of a 
dean, six canonf. iweiit;jr.four honorary canons, an auditor, 
six pQ^achers, four minds canons, aiid subordinate officers ; 
and attached to it is a schoel founded by Henry VIIL, , 
and called the king’s 6ch)^«)l, comprising a foundation for 
two masters and fifty scholara, with a few exhibitions also. 
The cathedral library contains ai>c)ut 9000 volumes, and is 
rich in ancient charters and registers of the monastery. 
Besides the cathedral th^^re are fifteen parish churches, and 
places of. worship for Roman Catholics, Jews, Unitarians, 
Independents, Qapbists, Wesleyans, Lady Huntingdon’s 
congregation, and the Society oLi^rieiids. In the crypt of 
the cathedral there is also a church founded by Queen 
EliaAbcth for French Protestant refugees, and still used 
by a small French ^mgregation. A college for the 
education of missionary clergy of the Church of England 
was founded by Royal Charter in 1848 on the ruins of St 
Augustine’s abbey ; and on St. Thomas Hill in the suburbs 
is the boys’ school of the Clergy Orphan Cor])oration. The 
principal ])ublic buildings are the Guild flail, tlie Corn 
Exchange \vith market-place below, the Museum, the Kent 
and Canterbury Hospital, an institution for upwards of 
100 patients, and the gaol, which is for the eastern <livi- 
sion of the county, with the county court-hall tuljoiuing. 
The city contains barracks for horse, foot, and artillery, - 
that for t^-valry being used for depots of rogiuionts on 
foreign service, and that for infantry as the brigade depot 
of the Jrd regiment (Ruffs) and the East Kent regiment, and 
as the head(iuarters of the East Kent militia. ’Plie trade of 
Canterbury comprises good markets fur ho[)s and corn, but 
has no other speciality. There are some ideasaiit public 
gardens know’ii as tho Daue-John Wiilks. The suburbs 
and neighbourhood are favourite sj)ots for residence. 

CaTderbury returns two members to rarlianicnt, the con- 
stituency being 2794 (revision 1875). The ]K>pulation 
in 1871 was 20,962, and the number of houses 4102. 

Canterbury occupies the site of the Roman Dnrovcrnnm^ 
a city established upon that ford of the lliver Slour at 
which roatls from the throe Kentish harb()ur-fortres.si‘s, 
Rntupin\ DuhnVj ixw(\9Lnmvn(p (now Richborougli, L)over, 
and J^yinne) becafue united into the oii(i great iiiilitary 
way through jHitain, known iii later days as Walling 
Stn'ct. From t\ia ford the city apparently chjrived its 
name, tlie first syllSble of which is the Celtic “whaler.” 
The Romans do not seem, at least towards the eiul of their 
occupation, to havegnjado it a military centre, or given it 
a pcnnaneiit garrison ; but, as a halting-place for troops 
on tho inartih, and commerttialfy, as direct 

path of all the Continental tranic of Britain, its inijxutaiice 
at this date must have been considerable. TJio city re- 
appears, under itj new name of* Cantwarabyrig (since 
shortened to tho present word), as the capital of Etlielbert, 
theTbifl’th Saxon king of Kent, during the latter part of 
whose reign it became in a manner tho nietrc)i)olis of 
England, — the office of firctw^alda, or overlord, of the island 
to the Humber being held by Ethelbert. It was in this reign 
(in 596) and under these circumstances that Augustine 
and his fellow-missisnariea arrived from Rome, and 
their settlement by Ethelbert in his capital became the 
origin of its position, held c'\^r since, as the metropolis of 
the English Church^ Its history from this time becomes 
chiefly ecclesiastical. Here lived and ruled Augustine and 
the succeeding archbishops, and here under their auspices, 
from the time of Ethelbert Wd Au^stino downw'urds, 
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arose two of tho principal monasteries of England, tho 
abbey of St Augustine and tho priory” of Christ Ctiurch, 
—the latter ruled by a prior only, as acknowledging 
tlie archbishop for its abbot. 2’hese were long rivals iu 
importance and wealth, in which the abbty held for several 
centuries tho advantage, as pusse.ssing the shrines of the 
earlier archbishops, the chief saints of the English Church, 
till the pre-eminence of the priory iu turn became decidedly 
established by the murder of Arebbiislu)}) Rocket (1170) in 
its cathedral church, his cunonizatimi ns Mt Thomas of 
Canterbuiy, ami the resort of the ( hristiaii wwld on 
pilgrimage to his shrine. Miracles were almost imiiiodiately 
said to be worked at his grave in the crypt, and at tho w'ell 
in which his garments had been washed * and from tho 
time w'licn Henry Jf. did his peiiuiice for the luuriU r in 
the church, and the battle of Alnwick w'as gained over tlio 
Scots a few' days afterwards - it was supposed as a icsiill — 
the fame of the martyr’s power ami tht‘ popularity' *»! liis 
worship bceame an cstahlished thing in England. On the 
rebuilding of tho cathedral after a lire, in 1175, a mag- 
iiiticeiit shrine was erected for him in a new cliapel built 
for tlie purpose, whicli became thronged for three centuries 
by” j>ilgrhus and w'ojshipi)ers of all classes, from kings 
and empenus dowiiWMids. 1 leiiCLforwurd tin; intensts of 
tlni city became bound up in tliuse of the, eathcdral, and 
were .shown in tlu*, large number <if lio.stels for the accom- 
modation of tlie jdlgriiiis, and of sliup-; containing waiea 
e.speeially” suitiul to their ta.stes. A ]»i!griniage to C’aiiter- 
lairy becanu* not only a pious e.vereise, but a fashiunali|c5 
suminer exeursion ; and the }H>et (.'hain’er, writing in the 
1 till <*cntuiy, has given n.s an admirable {•icture of .such 
pilgrimages, with the maiimrs ami Itehavioiir of a jxirty 
of jalgrinis, leisurely enj<*yiiig t]i(‘ joinney, and telling 
stories to eacli other on tln^ mul. Our very language still 
contains tw’o words oi Igin.itiiig in tliese eusioms, — a 
“ eanterhury,” or a ‘‘ eanlerbuiy tale/' u ]d]rase iisimI fora 
fiction,- - and a “canter,” which is a ^hol■t form for a 
“’canteibnry galloj),’’ an allusion to the easy p-aeo at wliich 
iJiese pilgrimages were pi'rfornied. The largely ecclesi- 
astical elm racier of the city' may still be seen iu the 
ininieroiis remains of buildings eonnoeted with the ehur<-h 
with whicli its streets ahoniid t») the [»re.scnt du}'. The 
shrine with its \ast eullectcd wealth wa.s destroyed, and 
every reiniiiiseenee connect i d with it a.s far as j)osribIe 
eff:iet*d, by” King lleniy VTll. s eonimissioner.s iu 1538. 

Ill secular history (.’anterhiiry lias bet'ii li-ss remarkable. 
The. castle was taken by Lmii , son of riiili[> Aiigiistus of 
France, during ids ineui.^icui into England in 1215. Jlere, 
in the. cathedral, Kdwanl 1. was imirriid in I21t9 to his 
second (jii(*en, Margari*t (d’ Fiunee, and (’haihs J. to 
Henrietta M-ana in 1525. Heiiei* stalled the Kentish 
rebels under Wat 'ryler (»ii llieir inaicli to J.itndon in 1381, 
taking with them as [aisoner Areliliisln»p Nmll iny , wliolu 
they iudieaded later »»n I’owcr Hill,- in this [•••mf euiiously 
repeating tlie action of tin; Danes dnrinL: tlirir invasion of 
1011, who seized Areh}u.<Ji(^j» Eljihege iuni this catheilra], 
and .shortly afterwards ]nit him to di .itli at tllaekheath. ’J’lio 
“ IJanterbury Christina.^” that ot Hi 1 7, is known for tho 
rc.sistanee otleri'd here to tlie attdnpt to carry out the 
de<Tee of Parliimient against tie* tib''ervancf! t)f the day. 
Out (.f the rising that ensued grew the “ Kc-iitisli relition 
for the release of Charles 1., supported, in the following 
summer, by an armed gathiTiiig ot the gentry and yeomanry 
of the county, which w;ls scattered by General Fairtax in 
the battle of Maidstone. 

Tho cathedral stand.s on the site of a Ruimiii church 
given by King Ethelbert, together with his own palace 
adjoining, to Augustine and hi.s monks. Tliis early church 
ami its adjacent buildings wore destroyed and entir<jly 
rebuilt by Archbishop Lanfrauc in 1070, and tho choir 
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was again rebuilt on a larger scale by his successor Arch- 
bishop^ Anselm, whose work, in turn, on being restored 
after the firo of 1172, was then considerably enlarged, 
especially by< the addition of a clmpcl and corona, both 
dedicated to St Thomas, at its eastern end. In this state 
substantially the choir remains to the present day. 
Lanfranc’s nave survived till the Hth century, when it 
was rebuilt, with tljo exception of one western tower, taken 
down in The central tower wsis not completed till 

about 1500. The most interesting parts remaining in the 
present church are — (1) the site of the murder of Ilecket 
in the uorth-weit transe])t, wliich still sliows the mark of 
the altar erected in its commemoration, though a prevalent 
story of a stone in tho pavement from which his blood- 
stain has boon cut out, is a modern fiction ; (2) the site 
of thcT shrine itself, sliown by t)ui rough flooring in the 
centre of its chapel. King llciirV’s roinmissioners having 
destroyed the very pavenicnt on which it stood ; (3) a few 
remaining windows of rich 12tli century glass, unique in 
England and scarcely eqnulled on the Continent ; (4) 
monuments of the Black J^rince, of Jleury IV. and his 
queen, and of several of the aiclibishops from Beckham to 
Polo ; (5) fine remains of Norman fresco painting in the 
^ apse of St (.iabricl in llie crypt ; and (0) tlio choir itself, 
built through the ten years sm-ceeding 1174, an interest- 
ing specimen of the graduiil transition from the Norman 
Style progressing iu England at the latter end of the 12th 
century, and showing especi.Hlly the first introduction of 
that Southern-Fnincli variety of detail which gained a 
ffTace in the new styl<> now known as Early English. Many 
of the monastic buildings still remain, as tlio cloisters, tho 
chapter hoiLse, the treasury, the tw'o entrance gatew’ays, 
and the lavatory tower now used as a ba[)tistery ; and 
scattered in tho precincts aro relics of tin; infiriiiar}% the 
dormitory, tho pi ior’s house, and three sots of buildings fur 
hospitality to three dillerent grades of pilgrims— all show- 
ing great beauty of architecture. I'he chapter buildings, 
added in tho last few years, aro not so praiseworthy. 

Of 8t Augustine’s Abbey the remains are fowler ; but a 
beautiful gateway of the 14th century, the abbot’s liall, 
and some remains of tlio great church, att(.*st its former 
magnificence. Of the other religious fouiidationM of tlie 
city, no remains exist of St (Gregory’s ])riory or »St Betiul- 
chro's iiunnpiy, but interest ing jiarts are left of the CJrey 
or Franciscan Friars, the White or Augiistiniaii, and the 
Black or Dominican Friars (lli(3 latter the first friary of 
this order cstablislied in Fnglaiid) ; also of the hospitals 
of St John, Northgato ; St. Nicholas, Ilarbledown; St 
Thomas, Eastbridge ; St Lawrence ; and that of the Poor 
Priests, — of which the lin.t three still remain in use as 
Almshon.ses. Of the fifteen parish churches which exist the 
most remarkable is St Mjirtiij's, tlie church frequented by 
Bertha the queen of Ftlielbe.rt l»efore Augustine’s arrival 
and thus tlie earliest seat of English LJhristiaiiity. In this 
church Ethelbert must have been bajitized, and tho exist- 
ing font has been supposed of that age ; rude and arcliaic, 
how’ever, us it is, it is not earlier than a Norman date, 
though Saxon masonry still exists in the chiircli walls. 

Among the secular remains there are large portions of 
' the city avails, mostly of tho loth century, but connected in 
' parts with an earthen bank of a very much earlier date, 

• and in one s]»otwitha conical mound called the Dano-John 
or Donjon, ]>robii]>ly of Celtic origin. The Norman keep 
of the castle, one of Thsliop (bindul2)h’.s works, still exists, 
but iu a very mutilated condition, as well as a fine 
gateway tower, the west gate of tho city, built about the 
year 1380 by Aiclibishop Sudbury. The Guild Hall is of 
old work, but has been rcfaced with modern brick ; and 
part remains of the Chequers Inn for j>ilgrims, built by 
rrlor CJiillenden about the, year 1400, and mentioned by 


Chaucer in his Cantirhury^Tahi; but 'miicK bf this was 
burnt down in 18J6. • * . : 

There are slight remains also of ^the archb£lio{/s pahme, 
built on the very ground, originally given bj^King Ethel- 
bert before his Conversion, ahd then ^own os S^aplegate ; 
but the archbishops have ceased to reside in Canterbioiy’ 
since the 17th century. / • # • < - 

The following is a list of archbishops of J[)antcrbury tot 
the jjresent day : — * / * • 


• 1. Angustinc, 597 to 605. • 

2. Laiuputius, 605 to 619. 

3. Mi Uitus, 619 to 624. 

4. .luKtns, 624 to 630. 

5. MoiioriuH, 631 to 653. * 

6. Dcusdedit, 655 to 664. 

7. Theodore, 668 to 690. 

8. Berliiuald, 693 to 731. 

9. Tjetwine, 781 to 734. 

10. Notlielin, 786 to 741. « 

11. rmlibert, 741 10 758. * 

12. Bn*ogwiiie, 759 to 762. i 
]:{. .IajrilK.*rlit, 763 to 790. 

14. Aithellieard, 790 to 803. 

15. Wiilfred, 803 to 829. 

16. Kleogild, 829 to 830. 

17. (Vol noth, 830 to 870. 

IS. yJ’.thelred, 870 to 889. 

10. Ph f?emimd, 891 to 923. 

20. iEtiiehu, 923 to 925. 

21. Wulfelin, 928 to 941. 

22. Olio. 941 to 958. 

2.*!. Alsine, 958 to 959. 

24. Dunstan, 969 to 988. 

25. /Ethelgar, 988 to 989. 

2(5. Sijjeric, 990 to 995. 

27. A':lfric. 995 to 1006. 

28. iElfeah, or Elphcgc, 1006 to 

1012. 

29. Lyfing, 1018 to 1020. 

30. iEtliefnoth, 1020 to 1038. 

31. Eadsigo, 1038 to 1050.. 

32. RolMnt, 1050 to 1052. 

33. Stigaud, 1052 to 1070. 

3*1. laiifrauc, 1070 to 1089l 
35. Anselm, 1098 to 1109. 

86. Kal)j1i de Turbine, 1114 to 
1122 . 

37. Williuin de Curbellio, 1123 

to 1136. 

38. Theobald, 1139 to 1161. 

39. Thomas Beoket, 1162 to 

1J70. 

40. Riehard, 1174 to 1184. 

41. Baldwin. 1185 to 1190. 

42. Krgiiiald Fitz-Jocelinc, 1191. 

43. lIuhert\Valter.ll93 to 1205. 

44. Stephen Laiigton, 120/ to 

1228. 

45. Richard Wctlicrahed, 1229 

to 1231. 

46. Edmund de Abbeudon, 1233 

to 1240. 

47. Bonifaco of Savoy, 1245 to 

1270. 

48. Robert Kilwardly, 1272 to 

1278. 

49. John P<3ck]iam, 1279 to 

1292, 

60. Roljert Wincbelsey, 3293 to 
1313. 

51. Walter Reynolds, 1313 to 

1327. 

52. Simon de Mcopham, 1827 to 

1333. 

53. Joint Stratford, 1333 to 

1348. 


54. John de Ufforil, ^848 to lS49t 
Thomas Bradwardin, 1349. 
56. Simon Isitp, 1349 to 13661 

67. Synon Langham, 1366 > to 

1368. 

68. William Wittlesey, 1368 to 
• 1874. 

59. Simon Sudbury, J.375 to 

1381. 

60. William Ollarteuay, 1381 to 

1396. 

61. Thomas Arundel, 1396 to 

1414. 0 

62. Henry Chicheley, 1414 to 

/.443. 

63. Jolm Stafford, 1448 to 1452. 

64. John Kemp, 1452 to 1454. 

65. ThomoH Uourchior, 1454 to 

• 1486. 

66. John Morton, 1486 to 1500* 

67. Henry Dene, 1.501 to 1508. 

68. William Warham, 1503 to 

1532. 

69. Thomas Cranmer, 1633 to 

1556. 

70. Reginald Pole, 1666 to 1668. 

71. Matthew Parker, 1559 to 

1575. f 

72. Edmund Grindal, 1575 to 

1583. 

73. John Whitgift, 1583 to 

1604. 

74. Richard Bancroft, 1604 to 

1610. 

75. George Abbot, 1611 to 1638. 

76. William Laud, 1633 to 1645 

77. ‘William Juxon, 1660 to 

1668. 

78. Gilhnl; Sheldon, 1663 to 

1677. 

79. William Bancroft, 1677 to 

1691. 

80. John Tillotson, 1691 to 

1694. 

81. 7'homns Tenison, 1694 to 
% ni5, 

82. AVilliain Wake, 1715 to 

1737. .E 

83. John Potl^v^r, 1737 to 1747. 

84. Thomas/^Herring, 1747 to 

1757! 

85. MatUiew Hutton, 1757 to 

IV^. 

86. Thomas Seeker, 1758 to 

1768. 

B7. Frederick Cornwallis, 1768 
to 1783. 

8$. John Moore, 1733 to 1805.' 

89. Charles Manners Sutton, 

1805^0 1828. 

90. Wilhani Howley, 18^28^ to 

1848. ‘ ' 

91. John Bird Sumnor, 1848 to 

^ 1862. 

92. C. T LongleV, 1862 to 1868. 

93. Archibaki Campbell Tait, 

1868. (T.O.G.F.) 


CANTERBURY, a province of New Zealand, occup^ng' 
the central portion of the Middle Island bn the eastern sidb* 
of tho great dividing range of the Soithe^n Alps. ' It is 
bounded on the E. by the sea, and on the N., W., and S. 
by the provinces of Nelson, Westland, and Otago respeo-' 
tively. 'J3ie area of OanterBary is about 8,693,000 aores. 
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ilijwcalljr, the b« divided into two lond- 

tudinal secdonii, to soqth. Of these the mm 

wesfl^rly, tihidijis oonsii&rebly the largerf is mountaiuoas, 
doping eastwstd Ihtd downs, whQe the other consists of a 
plaaS, cov^riv^an area of 2,<60d,000 acres. To, these two 
main^divi^iis must be added Banks Peninsula/an isolated 
hilly dii»1^ct on ehe eastern edge o!^ the plain, jutting into 
, and 'with an^area of 250,T)00 acres. Thus the 

’ Stirface of the pfrance is of the most diversified character, 
;,jandiil| froip the snow-dad p,eaks of the Southern; Alps^ 
ri^iVmcih culminate in Mount Cook (16,200 feet), the highest 
'^inonbtam in New Zoalandf to the dead level of the plain 
which Christchurch ^tands, only a few feet aWa the 
^'.aea. In lakes Canterbury giv(s |)lace to Otago 'fuid: 

- ^Auckland, though Lakes Ohau and Coleridge aife large 
sheets of water, situated ^mid scenery of the most beautiful 
. description, l^e rivers of Canterbury are short and rapid, 
running with a direct course to ^l)e sea, and quite useless 
for purposes of navigation. A^rt from the Hurunui and 
.ViTaitangi^ which divide Canteroury on the north-efiist and 
south-east from Nelson and Otago respectively, and hence 
. belong equally to thos^provinces, the princip^ rivers of 
Canterbury are the Asldey, Waimakariri, Kakaia, Ash- 
burton, and Bangitata. They are all very liable to sudden 
and disastrous floods. The coast is poorly supplied with 
good harbours, that of Akarca, in Banks Peninsula, being 
the only one safe in all kinds of weather. The harbour of 
Lyttelton is spacious, but exposed to easterly winds. The 
capital of Canterbury is Christchurch, and the other 
principal settlements are Lyttelton and Akaroa already 
mentioned, Kaiapoi a few miles north of Christchurch, and 
Timaru, 11^ miles south of the latter place. 

The downs and great plain of Canterbury are devoid of 
forests, but the mountain regions and Banks Penitisula 
yield abundance of excellent timber. The principal trees 
are the totara (Podocarpun Toturd), rimu or red pine 

i Dacrydium cupressinum% and kahikatea or white pine 
Podoemrpus dacrydioidts). Coal well adapted for house- 
hold and industrial purposes, though not of the first 
quality, is found in the Malvern Hills, to the west of 
Christchurcli, and beds of clay ironstone exist in various 
localities, but are not yet worked. Gold is found in 
the south-western angle of the province, near the Otago 
border, though not in sufficient quantity to tempt many to 
search for it. The wealth of Canterbury consists in its 
flocks and its yield of agricultural produce. In 1874 the 
province containecU 2,lm5,000 sheep and 79,000 cattle. 
The number of.^gricultural holdings was 39G9, and the 
total area of lam under crops of all kinds, including 
cultivated grass, \as about 390,000 acres, of which 
112,000 acres were under cereals. The imports of Canter- 
\bary in 1874 amounted to £1,568,826, and the exports 
to £1,108,531,— by feP the greater proportion of the latter 
consisting o4 wool, wheat, and, oats, ^ The export of 
■. phormium fibre (New Zealand*flax), from which much was 
at one time expected, has greatly declined, but on the 
• other hand the export of preserved qieats is rapidly rising 
^in importance. Tlfe population of the province on 31st 
Dec6^1](;r , 1874 was 71,316. Besides possessing many 
good roads, Cauterbuiy is fast being o^enc^ up by railways. 
^The first of these, from Lyttelton to ChristcliTirch, a dis- 
tance of eight miles, was tunnelled at great expcti.se through 
' hills at the ba9k Of the former town. The line has 
dneebeen continued onjboth sides of Christchurch — ^as far 
i^nouth' as the River Rangitata, and as far north as the 
:^Biver Ashley, while branch liqes have beon, or are being, 
.'il^ttstructed.to the yttloments of Southbridgo, Malvern, 
:and Oxford. Jthe first railway having been of the 5-feet 
:; ,3-iuch gauge, the. main line is for the most part of that 
width, while the branches;, arc to| the narrow gau^ of 3 
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feet 6 inches, which is almost universally adopted in other 
parts of tho colony. i 

The educational system of Canterbury is comprehensive 
and efficient In addition to the N^w Zealand University 
(an examining institution, supported by the colony as a. 
whole, but having its hea<ig[uarters at Christchurch), there 
are in the capital several educational institutions of high 
standing. Spread over the province there are also, iu 
addition to schools maintained by private enterprise, many 
Government schools. The number of these on 31st March 
1875 was 93. They were conducted by 288 teachers and. 
attended by 12,000 scholars. 

' Canterbury was founded in December 1850 by an asso- 
ciation headed by men of influential position in Kngland, 
and connected with tho national church. It was indeed 
sought tor a time to prevent persons not members of the 
Church of England from settling in Canterbury, but the 
attempt was a failure. In 1867 tho portion of the pro- 
vince west of the Southern Alps was formed into a separate 
province, under the name of Westland. Further particulars 
regarding the liistory of Canterbury will bo found under 
the heading Nkw Zk aland, 

CANTHAIUDES, or Spanish Flies, are the common 
blister-beetles {Caniharis vrsicatorin nr Lytia vesicatona) 
of European phi^^rmacy. Tliey are bright iridescent golden- 
green or bluish-coloured insects, with the breast finely 
punctured and pubescent, head and thomx with a longi-. 
tudinal channel, and elytra with two slightly elevated 
lines. The insect is from lialf-.an-inc)i to an inch in 
length, and from one to two lines bioad, the female bein^ 
broader in the abdomen and altogether larger than the 
male. It is a native of the South of Europe, being found 
in Spain, France, Germany, Italy, Hungary, and tho 
South of Russia, and it is also obtained iu Siberia. The 
Spanish fly is also occasionally found in the South of 
England. The insects feed ui)on ash, lilac, privet, and 
jasmine leaves, and are found more rarely on elder, rose, 
apple, and poplar trees. Their presence is made known by 
a powerful disagreeable odour, which penetrate.s to a con- 
siderable distance ; and people silting under trees on 
which tho insects w’^cre feeding have been known to bo 
injuriously alfccted by their pre.sence. They are collected 
for use at late evening or early morning, w^hilo in a dull 
bedew^ed condition, by .shaking them off Urn trees or shrubs 
into cloths spread on the ground; and they are killed by 
dipping them into hot water or vinegar, or by exposing them 
for some lime over the vapour of vinegar. They are then 
dried and put up for preservation in gla.s.s-atoppcTod 
bottles; and they r(M|uire to be very carefully guarded 
against miles and various other minute insects to the 
attacks of wdiich they are peculiarly liable. Mr JI. Pock- 
liiigton has discovered by nii'ans of .sj>ectro.scojaf observa- 
tions that tho green colour of the (*lytra, is due to 
the presence of chlonijihyll ; and he has d‘.i/ioii.sl rated 
that the variations of tlie .spectral bands are Miflicieut, 
after the lapse of many yiars, ti» itiduate with some 
certainty the kind of leaves on winch the insects were 
feeding shortly before they were killed. (J.inlharides owe 
their value to the j>rcsence of a jjeciiliar chemical principle, 
to which tho name canthariilin has been given. It is 
most abundant in large fiilJ-grow’u instils, while in 
very young s]iecimens no canlharidin at all has been 
found. From about one-fourth to rather, more than one- 
half per cent, of cantliaridin has been obtained from 
different* samples ; and it has been ascertained that tlie 
hard parts of the insect contain about six times more of 
the active principle than the soft parts. Canlharidin 
crystallizes in colourless fdur-sided prisma ; in solution or 
prepared with lard it produces very powerful v(?sication. 
and taken internally it is a^ violent irritant poison. 
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Sl)aiiiali Hies aro most largely used as an external applica- 
tion, being but rarely tak(in internally. I'hey are applied 
as a topical stiiinilant for indolent ulcers, as rubefacients, 
and esj)ecicilly for blistering in finllaminatory diseast-s. 
Taken internally in the form of tincture, they have been 
useil in dropsy, in paralysis of the bladder, and fur pro- 
dueing aplirodisiacal elleets. They have also lieen employed 
in lepra and other skin diseases ; and they have had a re- 
lintation in hydrophobia and other nervous disorders which 
they do not deserve. 

A very large number of other insects belonging to the 
family (Jmtlmridoi i)o.ssess blistering ])ro])erties owing to 
their containing canlharidin. Of these the most remark- 
able Ls the Telini lly of India {Mtfhdina e/e/zor/t), the range 
of which extends from Italy and Oreecc through 1‘^gypt 
and Central Asia as f:ir ns China. It is very rich iu 
cantharidin, yielding fully twice as iinieh as ordinary 
cantharides. Several green-ct»Ioiire(l beetles are, on account 
of *their colour, used as adult ernuts to canlharides, but 
they are very ea.^ily <leti*,eleil l)y e\a mi nation with the eye, 
or, if po\vdere«l, with tlie niiei o.scope. 

(JANTKM J*:S. The l)n,.k of (\inticley, or the Song of 
Roloiuon, is called in Hebrew 77//' ^Snn>i •>/ Snicjn (that is 
the cholctsf of .sn/fi/s), or, aceonling t«) the lull title whudi 
stands as the vi*rse nl' tlie book, 77//* r/o^trtsf of i1o‘ 
if.o///o* of Sohiinnii. In the W erteili Vci.^ioiis tlie luiolv liulds 
tile third place aniimg the so cal h-d Soloiimnic. w'ritiiigs. 
follow'ing iVoxeib.s anti Mcclesi;j.>((s. Jii llclaiwv Bibles 
it st.inds among the Mx/ilfitt the live books of tlie 
1l; igiograpli.i wliich ha\e, a. ]»roiiiinent j«laee in tlie. Syiui' 
gogm*. .servic»‘. In printed iJibles and in Cirmsin MSS. it 
is the liist t»f tlie.M* ]»ecause it, js ie,nl at the, Passover, 
whicli is the tir.^t great I'ea.sl of the .'^arivd year of the 
Jews. Spanish MSS., jiowe\er, [>l.u it second among 
the .1//////A7, givil g tllt^ jireeoilclice to b'tillt. 

No ]»art td' the Jhblc ha,', called torlJi a j;i eater tliversity 
of o])iiiJons than tin' Song of Soloiiion, and that ft>r two 
reasons, in the lust place, tlie Imm'K JichU so uni<iiit* a 
position in the. ()ld T« staineiit, that tin*, geiu'ral jiiiali»uy 
of llel.re.w lili'iahire is a very n)ade(|U.i1e key to the 
verbal ilillieiiltie.s, the arli. tie st i net ni c, and the gineral 
colicepliuii and jiurpose of the poem. In point of lain^uage 
it is most nearly akin to jiart; of the Pal>le wdiicli, liki*, llie 
song of l)eboi’ah, belong to \i»illieiu I a.iel, .igrecing with 
these not only in indi\iiliial tiails but in the geneial 
characteristie, tliat the dejiartures fnjin ordinary Hebrew 
are almost :dw:i\s in the diieeti..ii tjf Ar.iniaic. IMaiiy 
forms iiiiinm* in Biblical Jlebiew .irc at once cxphiined by 
the Aramaic dialects, but not a few aicMdl obscure. The 
jJjilological ditiicultics of the book are, liowvver, le.s.s 
fundaimaital than tfn»,i; whiili lie in tin* unique character 
of the Song of Solonnui in point /»f ai ri.^iic foi m, and in the 
wholly atmosplna’c of thought and iVeliiiLT in which it 
luo\es. Mveii in these resiurts it is not al»;-'»lutely isolated. 
Paralh'ls to tin; ]»ecuiiar imagery jiiay be found in the 
book t)f Hosca, in h lew pa.'-sages of Hie earlier chap- 
ters of I’nwerbs, and above all in the irith P.salin ; but 
Bucli links of union to the gi'iierai mass of the, Ohl Testa 
inent lili'ratiirc arc too slight to be of miiferial a.ssi.stance 
ill the .solution of the literary juoblem of tin’ b(M»k. Here, 
again, as in the lexical ditHculties already referred to, we 
are teinpted »»r c«)mjiellod to argue frmii the distant and 
insecure analogy of other Ea.steni literaturi'S, or are, thrown 
buck U[Mm traditions of uncertaiu origin and ambiguous 
authority. 

The powtT of tradition has been the second great source 
of coufusitin of opinion about the Song of Solomon, To 
tradition >ve owe the title, \#iich apparently indicates 
Solomon as the author and not merely as the subject of 
book. The authorit;^ of titles in the Old Testament 
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(sco Bible) is often questtonable, and in the present case 
it IS certain on linguistic^grounds that the title is not from 
the hand that v^roto the poem ; while to *admit thift it 
gives a correct account of the authorship is to cut away at 
one stroke all the most fjerfain threads "of connection 
between the book and our historical knowledge of the Old 
Teslaiiieut people and fiteraturo. We ha^^ec^already noted 
that, when judged by comparison \dth other parts of th% 
Bible and by its Aramaic texture^ the diafect points to a 
northern origin of the poeip. ].t is to Norjijhern israel, 
moreover, that tlie whole local cqlouring and scenery belong ; 
so that even tb(»se commentators who still make Solomon 
tJie hero and author of the book are compelled to represent 
liim as laying tusido liis kingly pomp to wander with a 
j>easant gii*l through the gardens and forests of Galileo. 
The iinLenablene.ss of this last' attempt to rescue the 
autJiority of the title will appear as we proceed. 

1 o tradition, again, wft^owo the still powerful prejudice 
ill favour of an allegorical iijticrprotation, that is, of the view 
that from verso to verso the Song sots lortli the histoiy of 
a spiritual and not merely of an earthly love. To a]»ply 
.such an exegesis to C'anticles is itf* violate one of the first 
principh's of reasonable interpretation. True allegories are 
lu'Ver without internal marks of their allegorical design. 
Tile language of symbol is not m> jicrfect that a long chain 
of spiritual ideas can be developed without the use of a 
.single spiritual word or phrase ; and even were this ])ossible 
it wmild bo false art in the allegorist to hide away his sacred 
thoughts behind a screen of sensuous and erotic imagery, 
so comj)leleand beautiful in itself as to give no suggestion 
that it is only the vehicle of a deeper sense. AjiarL from 
tradition no one, in the present state of exegosls, would 
dreinn of alhgori/ang jioetry wliich iu its natural sense is 
so full of purpose and meaning, bo apt in scTtimcnt, and so 
poi*fect in imagery as the lyric.s of (Canticles, We are nut 
at liberty to seek for allegory (ixce]>t where tlie iiatural 
sen.se is incomplete. Tin’s is not the case in the yong of 
Solomon. On the ciniirary, every form of the allcgtuical 
inter[)retation which has been deviscil carries its own con- 
<lcn Illation in tlic fact that it tak(;s away from the artistic 
unity of the poem and breaks natural sequences of thought.^ 
The allegorical interpretaiioii of the Song of Solomon hud 
its rise in the very same conditions which forced a deej)i*r 
sense, now iiiiiv ersally discarded, upon so many other parts 
of .scripture. Yet strangely enough there is no evidence 
that the .Jew’s of Alexandria extended to the book tlieir 
faviniritc methods of interpretation. The arguments which 
have been adduced to prove that the I \X. translation 
implie.s an allegorical exegesis aro inadQ;quate ; and Philo 
docs not mention the. book at all. Nor/s there any allusion 
io C’unticlcs in tlie New 'J'estameut. The first trace of an 
allegorical view identifying Israel witli the spouse appears 
to be ill the Fourth Book gf Ezra, hear the close of the Ist 
(Christian century (v. 24,26; viL 26). Up, to this time 
the caiioiiicity of the Caiitfeles was not unquestioned; and 
the final decision as lo the sanctity of the- book, so 
energetically carried Jhrough by K. Akiba, when ho 
declared that “ the wrholc world is not, worth the day on 
w’hicli the Song of Songs was given to Israel ; foj pll the 
scriptures (or Hagiographa) aro holy, but the Canticlea 
most holy,” must be understoai as being at the same 
time a victory of the allegorical interpretation over the 

* An argiinioiit for the allegorical inter]freiatioB has been often drawn 
from Mahometan inysticisin, — from the ])oems of Baliic, and the songa 
Biiil sung by dervishes. See Joue.*^ PoSseos Asiaticic Com.^ pi. iii. cap. 
9; Kosenmuller's remarks on Lowth'sPraZac^^xxxi., and Lane's Afodertk 
JCf/^ptianSf ch. xxiv. But there is no true analogy between the Old 
I'estament and the pantheistic mysticism of Islam, and there is every 
reason to believe that, w^hcre the allegory takes a form really analogouff 
to Canticles, the original sense eff these songs was purely erotic. 
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iast remains of a view which) regarded the poem as simply 
erotic,' *v 

Ac form id which tl^p allegorical theory bL'ciame fixed 
in the sytiaguj^o is contained iu the Midriish Ckizita and 
in tfie Targiiin, which is d chuimentary rather than a 
translation, , The spouse is Israel, her royal lover the 
divine king, aiidl^ the poem is explained as tracing the 
§rt^at events of the people's history from the I|)xodus to 
the Mjjssianic gifty and giial restoration.^ 

. The authority of Origen, who, according to Jerome, 
BUrpaasuil himself in liis cjunmentary of ten volumes on 
this book, established the allegorical theory in thb 
Christian church in tlu^two main forms in which it has 
since prevailed. The bridegroom is Christ, the bride 
either the church or the believing soul The latter con- 
ception of course, that whicli lends itself most readily 
to purpose'^ of jpysticid edill cation, and which has made 
Canticles the manual in all ages |iL?f a wide-spread type of 
religious contemi)l.itii)n. llujj the other view, which 
ideniilies the brido with the church, must be r(‘garded as 
the standard of ortliodox exegesis. Of course tlie allii- 
gorical principle admittM of very various inodilications, 
and readily inlaptiid itself to new religious developments, 
such as the rise of Mariolatry. Within the limits of the 
«)rtlif>ili)\ traditions the allc'gory took various colours, accord- 
ing as its mystical or its ]»rophcticaI aspect was insisted 
on. Aiming inedimval euiiimentators of tlie former class 
S. Ileniard holds a pre-eminent place ;wiiile tlie second 
class is represented l>y Nicolaus do Lyra wJio, hiiusidf a 
converted Jew, modified the Jewisli interpretation so ns 
to find in tliu book an account of the promsus irrlrsttv 
under th(»#01d and New Teslainouts, TIk 3 [iroiihctic 
exegesis reached its culiiiiiiating point in the ])o.st Kef or* 
Illation jieriod, when Cooceius found in Die Canticles a 
complete conspectus of church history. JJut the relaxa- 
tion of trailitional authority opeiied the door to still 
stranger vagaries of intorpretation. Luther was tempted 
to undor&taiid the book of the political relations of 
Si»lom(>u and liis people. Others detectcil the loves of 
SoloiiKUi anil Wisdom — a view wliieli found a supporter 
in lloseiimiillcr even in tlio present century; alchemists 
tliought of Solomon^s researches in their art ; and rulleii- 
dorf, by the aid of Lgyjitiaii hieroglyphics, referred the 
Avlinle to the grave of Christ. 

I’liu liistory of the literal interpretation liegiii.s with the 
great “ commentator ” 4 >f the Syrian Church, Tlieochu'us of 
Mopsuestia (died who condemned equjdly the attempt 

to tinil in tlie bfoka prophecy of the blessings given to the 
chmvh, and the V^ea even at that time ex[)re^.MMl in some 
quai ti-rs that the 4>ook is immoral. Thoodoius regarded 
the Canticles as a poem written by Solomon in answer to 
the complaints of h^ people about his Egyi>tiaii marriage ; 
and this was one of the heresies chargeil upon liim after Ins 
death, whicliiled to his condemnation at J;lie second council 
of Constantinople (55.‘1 a.d.) literal interjiretatioii was 
not again attempted till in 1541''Chateillon (('lastellio or 
Castalion) lost his regency at Cenevy,for proposing to expid 
the book from the* canon as impure. Crotiiis [Atuntt. ht. 
V. 3^JlG 44:) took iip a more moderate po.sition. Without 
denying the possibility of a secondary reference designed 
by Solomon to give liis poem a more permaiieiifc value, he 
regards the Canticles as jiriinarily an oapicrnis (conjugal 

' The chief passages of Jiwish writings referring to this fli.s]iut© jiro 
Mishna JaMm iii. ,0 and Tosilta SanJicdriit xii. For other passages 
8oe OraU’a Cvuiiticfitary^ p. 115, fjinl in control of his criticism tho 
introduction to the commentary of Drlitzsch. 

■ Tho text of the Targtfmin tho Polyglotts and in )lu.Kt<)rfs llabbinic 
Bible is not coinjdote. The com]>letf9 tfixt is given iirtlie Vwnico 
editions, and in Lagardo’s JfaQioyrapIta Chaldaice^ Lipsiso, 1S73. Tho 
Polyglotts aild a Latm version. 
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prattle) between Solomon and Pharaoh's daughter. 1’he 
distinction of a primary and secondary sense grai^'iiully 
became current not only among the Kemoustrants, but in 
Eii^laud (Lightfout, Lo^vtli) and oven in Catholic circles 
(Bossiiet, lii the actual understanding of tho book 

iu its literal sense no great progress was made. Solomon 
was still viewed as the author, and for the most part tho 
idea that tho poem is a dramatic epitlialamium was 
borrowed from Crigen and the allegurisLs, and applieil to 
the imirriage of Pharaoh'.s daughter. To reconcile this idea 
with tho fact that the Sung Ls full of peasant life, a most 
artificial stylo of coinpositioii had to bii assumed. In 
IJossuet’s once celebrated theory, tu which Lowth also 
inclined, the epithalainium is made to extend seven 
days, and each morning the bridegroom, who is lictitiously 
represente<l .as a slic[)hur(l, rises early to pursue his rustic 
toil, leaving his bride alone till the evening. The seventh 
day is the Sabbath, when the bride and bridegroom ap[»ear 
together (ch. viii.). From (Jrolins to J.<owtli the idea of a 
typical reference di’signed by Si»l(unuii hinwelf appears as 
a mere excreM‘enco on tlie natural interpretation, but as an 
excrescence which couhl nut bo removed w'itliont i>erilling 
the place of Cjinticl(‘s in llie c.moii, which, indeecl, was 
again as.saLled by AVIiiston in 17‘J.‘i. I»ijt in his notes on 
Lowtli’s lectures, ,J. 1). Alicliadis, who ic g.irdcd the poi'Ui 
as a dc.scriplion of llie enduring li;ip])ine.ss of true weihh-d 
love long alliu* maiTJuge, proj)o.scd to dro[» the allegory 
altogetIuM-, and to rest the canonicity of tho ])ook, us of those 
parts of I’rovt rbs wliicli treat of conjugal atreclioii, on the 
moral pieturo it presents (I75S), 'J’he iunt.s which 
Micliuelii otbavil for tin* inter[>retation of the book on this 
prim-i[>le showed a singiilnr want of delicacy ; but tho 
morali/ing raticjiiali.-m of llie period W’a.s Jiot to be shocked 
!>}'■ any imjuopiict y which was atoned for by tlio 
“ iiuportimt nuuMl tcndeiiey ” i>f this book as a wdiole-; and 
the principle laid ilown by the entie of (hitlingen was 
carried out in a variety (d li\pollicsi s, each, as Herder corn- 
[dained, jiaae improper limn tlie otlni'. A real step, 
however, was made Jii 1771 by ,1. T. .laeoljj, w'ho distin- 
guished the liiisl>aiid of the Sind. unite from Solomon, and 
rejnc'seiit iiig the hitler a.s a battled tempter, prepared tho 
way for the llieoiy now iiio.st cniTeiit among critics. 

Theneauie llenlm’s e.\«|iiisite little treatise ow Solom(tu*a 
Som/'t e/’ y.oc/', ihf tnn/ StrrdtU of tha KttU (177}^). 

Herder po.'».M‘>seil timt tlelicaey of taste rnnl sympathetic 
poeiital genims wliieli LIil- .school t»f Mieliaelis alt*»getlier 
lae.ke<]. J )i‘lightiiig in the (_'aiiticle.s as the trans[»iLrent!y 
natural cxiae.'^sioii of jnin»ei‘iit and ti-iidei* love, he was 
indignant at an exige.^is winch, in asn[»posi:il ajadogetical 
iiitere.st, wm.s eoiilenl. to establish a did.ietie object b>r the 
book by the aid i»f hyjjothese.s whieh .sullied the ]nirUy 
and prolaiied the sain t iiy <»f tJui utterances of gejmino 
liuinaii ati'eetion. If tlie songs of (’.inticle*. were .dlowed 
to spimk bu’ th^•m‘^l•l ves, tiny winild ij»‘cd no theory to 
expl.iin their meaning, iio ajioluey t«» ju hf\ tlo ir morality, 
no liciion of a typical or <Iiilaetic purpo.-^i* to » ornmeml tlnmi 
as pure, lovely, and W'oilliy of a pi e t in a holy book. 
Ls not true love ilseU holy ' tor hae the louiilaiii of 
all maids bli.ss, and all lo\e, lihi* gonilm--s ami trufli, is at 
root one. IJenier juslilii s the'>i- view ni a sort of lesthetic^al 
coiiiineiitary, whieli triiimjilmntly vinilicates the iiaivo 
innocence ami genuine delicacy of the love which the book 
tlisphiys. Hut his symjmthy with the sentiment of tlio 
(auiticles was truer than Ins eye for details; and the iilea 
tliut tlie poem is siinjily a se«jueiice of independent songs 
without inner unity, grouped so as to disjday various pha.ses 
and .stages of love in a natural order, culniinaling in the 
Jacidjoysuf wedded life, was in some rcspeet.sa retrograde 
.Lul>. 

Since Herder there lias been no attempt of any intrinsic 

V. — 5 
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value to rehabilitate the allegorical theory, or the theory of 
a secofid sense consciously followed by ^c author. Even 
those comment ators who, like Delitzsch (1851 and 1875) 
or his followers Zuckler (1868) a#id Kingsbury (in the 
Speaker's Commentary^ 1873), assume that Canticles owes 
its place lu the canon to the typical importance of Solunioii 
in the history of salvation do not venture to make this idea 
an clement in the exegesis. 

In deterimning the literal sense recent scholars have 
followed three main courses. The theory of Herder, which 
refuses to acknowledge any continuity in the book, was 
accepted by Eichhorn on the part of scholars, and with 
some hesitation by Goethe on the part of tlio poets. 
Coiuuientavies based on this view are thoso of Dopke 
(1829), Magnus (1842), Koyes (1816); and it has also 
enjoyed the critical authority of l)e Wette and DiestcL A 
second view which is at present dominant recognizes in the 
poem a mOro or less proiiuunec.d dramatic character, and 
following Jacobi disliugniNlit.s the hhe|)lierd, thcj true love 
of the Sliulainite, from King StOoiiion, wli(» is made to play 
ati ignominious part. Tropounded in last century by 
Stiiudlin (1792) and Ammon (1795), this view was 
energetically Ciirricd out by IJmbrcit (1820), and above all 
by J^Wiild, whoso acuteness ga\e the thcMjry a lUiW develu[H 
mont, while his oommainiing inlluciico among llebr(‘\v 
scholars acquired lor it general recognition. Ewald assumed 
a very simple dramatic structure, and <lid not in his first 
publication (I82G) vciilunj to sup[*osc that tlio poem had 
over been actoil on a .stag(‘. Jlis less cautious followers 
ifiivo been generally teiuj^led to dispose of iliilicultics by 
introducing more ct)ini)licalcd action and additional inter- 
locutors (so, for cx.implf, Hitzig, 1855 ; CKnsbiirg, 1857 ; 
Ucnaii, 1860); while lkltti*licr (1850) did his best to 
reduce the dramatic oxjio.sition to absunlity by ij-troducing 
the complexities and stage clfects of a nmacra operetta 
into a drama of the lOth century before CJirist. Tlie third 
view is that of Pi-litzvch ami liis folhiwers, who also plead 
for a dramatic bu-m — thougli without supposing that the 
piece was ever acted '--but adlu re to the. traditional nolion 
that Solomon is the author, who celcl nates his love to a 
peasant maiden, whom ]uj made his wife, and in whose 
company llic j>n»ud moiiiinh hainuMl to tqjpreeiate tlic 
BWeetness of a true ;iireeti«)ii tiiid a simple iii.'.tic life. 

Ill comj)ariiig those various mows with wliat is found in 
the book itself, the unity of tln^ poem lias Jii>,t to be con- 
fildercd. A certain extei iial unity, not im n'ly in the general 
tone and colour of the. Jaijguai;e ami in llie repetition of 
similar sentences by W'ay of n-frain, but also in the onler 
of the matter, is not denied by tlie followers of }rer4ler, 
who, however, maintain that the const itiieiit lyrics w'ere 
originally dititiiict pomns, ami that they owe all appearance 
of continuity to the arrangement and interpolations t>f an 
editor. The correctness of this view' would be ])osili\eiy 
demoiustrab*d if its adherents were able, witliout arbitrary 
treatiiiciit of the text, to digest the Canticles into a series 
of lyrics, c*aeli cornjJcte in itself and iudepeiideiit of the 
rest. I5ut no commentator has hitherto done this in a 
Batisfaetory way, and tin; nmst ingenious atteiiq^ts -esjie- 
cially tliat of Mugiins — inv('lvc the assumpti«)n that the 
editor often •]is[)laeL*d part of a song, sacrificing tlu*. unity 
^ of the (original lyric; to an artilicial cum[n)siiion of the; 
whole. It is plain tliat, if assumptions of thi.s kind arc to 
be made at all, they may also be used in favour of a theory 
of original unity, marred by subseipiont misconception. 

Have, then, the supporters of the continuity of the poem 
come nearer t4> a poaitivo proof of their jiosition ? Our 
BtartIiig-[»oint, in looking at tliis question, is the fact that 
the composition takes for the most part the form of 
dialogue. Even if the liook is to bo broken up into dia- 
t&ict lyrics, it must be grq^itcd that several of these pieces 
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have an amceboan structurfi. Is it possible to show that 
throughout the book the^same persons reappear , in these : 
lyrical dialogues t And, again, the"* scene of *bhe. . 

dialogue certainly varies iti different parts of .the book 
between tho city of Jerussicuf and the open countr/' of 
Northern Israel, is it possible to find in the poem itself a • 
thread of narrative sufl^Cicnt to account for «the change oi 
place? The centre of attraction is^throi^hout a/femaloi 
figure, and the unity of this figure is the dnief test of ,th^. 
unity of the book. In the long canto, I J-ii. 
heroine appears in a* royal cpalace (i. 4) ainopg thf i 
daughters of Jerusalem, who arc thus presumably ladies t 
of the court of Zion. At i. 9, ai% additional intorldcutor 
in introduced, who is plainly a . king, and apparently 
Solomon (L 9, 12). lie has just risert'Jfrom table, and 
praises the charms of the heroine with the air of, a judge ' 
of beauty, but without warmth. He addresses her simply 
as “ my friend (not nfi* English version, ** my love 
The heroine bn the contrary is passionately in love, but 
iiutliing can be plainer than that the object of her affeotion 
is not tho king.. She is not at home in the palace, for she 
explains (i. 6) that she has spent liSr life as a peasant girl 
in the care of vineyards. Her beloved, whom she knows 
not where to find (i. 7), but who lies constantly on her . 
heart and is cherished in her ll^osom like a spray of tho 
sweet henna flowers which Oriental ladies delight to wear 
(i. 1«3, il), is like herself a peasant — a shepherd lad (i. 7) 
— with whom she was wont to sit in the fresh greenwood 
umiiT the mighty boughs of the cedars (i. IG, 17). Even 
bc.fore tlic king’s entrance the ladies of the court are 
imjutient at so silly an affection, and advise her, '' if she is 
really so witless,” to begone and rejoin her plebeian lover 
(i. 8). The idea that from i. 12 onwards the heroine 
i^xolmngcs compliments with the king is inconsistent with 
what precedes, and psychologically impossible in view of*ii. 

5, G, where her self-control, strung to tho highest pitch as 
.^lio meets the compliments of the king with reminiscences 
of her absent lover, breaks down in a fit of half delirious 
sickness. The only words directed to the king are thtise 
of i. 12, which, if laist tenses are substituted for the jiro- 
sciits of the English version, contain a pointed rebuff. 
Finally, ii. 7 is, on the plainest trun.slation, a charge not to 
arouse love till it pease. The moral of the scene is tlie 
spoiiluneity of true affection.^ 

Nothing can bo plainer than that tho motive of this, 
picci' in dramatical and not lyrical. ,,It is a complete scene, 
but not a complete poem, and if it is ifot a fragment, wo 
must oxpeyt to find tho denouement at l^o close of tho 
book. Now, at viii. 5, a femalo figuro^dvances leaning 
ui)on her beloved, with whom she claiimnnseparable union, 
f4>r love is strong m death, its passion inflexible ns the 
gnivt*, its firo a divine flame which na waters can quench 
or floods drowm. Yea, if a man would give all his wealth 
for love lie would 4 mly bo contemnod.” Thisns obviously 
lliii .stmtiment of ii. 7, am! the suitor, whoso wealth is 
despised, must almost of necessity bo identified with the^ 
king of chapter.;!., if, as» seems reasonable, wo place viiL 11, 

12 ju the mouth of the same speaker King Solomon 
lias vineyards which bring him a princely rovonu-C^nd 
(Mirich even the farmers. Let him and^them keep their 
wealth ; my vineyard is before tfie ” (io., I possess it in 
jini^cut fruition). The .last expiJssion is plainly to bo con- 
nected with i, 6. But this happiness haS.hot been reached 
without a struggle. Tho speaker thoa -proved herself atf 

^ In comparing these remarks with the teJti: tjie Bnghsh Reader inuflt . 
remember that the’ authorized version is in ItR renderings l>y ' 

a theory of the book. The translation ofjL- Jds quite folas. The 
second half of i. 18 is simply “which rests ^pon my. heart 1. 4 
shouM probably run, ** Draw me after thee, let us flee;'’ i 9 V* to my 
horses,” “ * e ■ • \ ^ . 
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impregnable fortress (ver* ll)^ afid> armed only with her 
. : own beauty and innoceace, boa been in his^eyes as one that 
foua8 peace. ' iTbe. Bnglvh' vei^ion is quite arbitrary in 
rendering for peace. The sense is that, like a virgin 
fortrSss, sha haa 'rc^mp^Ued ber^a^ to leave her in 
peace. To these marks of ulcutity with the heroine of eh* 
I. are tojbe addcA that she ‘ap{}ear\ here as dwelling in 
gardmis, there a^a keeper of vineyards (i. 6, and yiii. IS}, 
tb^t as ther^ it waS her brethren that prescribed ;£or; 
ao hese she apparently quotes words in which 'her 
^ whUe .she chiloT, speculated os to her 

future conduct and its reward (viii. 8, 9). 

If this analysis of thctcommeqcemcnt and close the 
' ;book is correct, it is certain that the poem is in a ^nse 
dramatic, that is, that it pses dialogue and motiologue' to. 
develop a etory. The heroine appears iii‘ tlie opening s^o 
in a difficult and gainful situation, from which in the last 
chapter she is oappily extricat«8. . But the dnimatic 
progress which the |>oem cxhib||t.a scarcely involves a plot 
in the usual sense of that word The words of viii. 9, 10 
clearly, indicate that th^deliverance of the heroine is due 
to no combination of favouring circumstances, but to her 
own inllexiblc fidelity and virtue. In accoidauco with this 
her rS/e throughout the poem is simply a steadfast 
adherence to the position wKich she takes up in the opening 
scene, where she is represented as concentrating her 
thoughts on her absent lover with all that stiibbcmi force 
of will which characteristic of the Hebrews, and as 
frustrating the advances of the king by the mere naive 
intensity of pre-occupiod affection. This concqitiou of the 
principal part in the poem implies a very oloinentary 
amount of dramatic skill. But it is just the coucc‘]>tion 
which the analogy of Hebrew poetry in general, ami 
especially of the book ,of Job, leads us to ox]»eet. Tlic 
characters of Job and his friendti are carefully dis- 
oriuiinated. But there is no action and reaction between 
tlie speakers. Each adheres to his own vein of thought 
almost untouched by what the others say, and the skill of 
the author appears only in the varhdy of poetical develop- 
ments in which the fundamental idea of each cliaractcr 
expriissea itself. The reader who, with this analogy to 
guide him, runs through the parts of Can^cles whiclrmuKt 
bo assigned to a female speaker, cannot fail to seo tliat tin; 
r6/e indicated at the beginning and dose of the book is 
carried out wnth perfect consistency. 

Tile constant directioT#of the maiden’s mind to her true 
love is partly expressed in dialogue with the ladies of the 
court (the daught-^rs of Jorusaiem), who have no dramatic 
individuality, and whose only function in the economy of 
the piece is to givc^ the heroine opportunity for a more 
varied expression of her feelings. In i. 8 we found them 
conlemptuous. In ^lapter iii. they appear to bo still 
indifferent ; for w^n tne h^eroine relates a dream in wliieh 
the tlull pain tof separation aiyi the unewy consciousness 
of confinement and ' danger in^ the unsympathetic city 
disappear for a';moment in imagined reunion with her 
lover, they ai*e either altogether siloiit or reply only by 
taking up a festal part song describing the niarriage pro- 
ce8sio.«f King Solomon (iii. 6-11), which stands in 
jt*rring contrast to the feelings of the maiden.^ A second 
i *eam (v. 2-8), more wdlrd and melancholy, and cun- 
-structed with that singular psychological felicity which 
characterizes the of the Old Testament, gains 

more sympathy, and .the«herome is encouraged to describe 
her belove d at largo (v. 10- vi. 3). The structure of these 

Bwald ftni others ?nal^ tbl«.soiig a distinct nccne in the action of 
the poem, supposing' that in^ author here exhibits tlie hono.urable form 
' y ospousul by which Sol0ttok;thot^ht to vanquish the scruples of the 
damset. This view, h(^eY^r,.8e«^*B to introduce a complication foreign 
totheplwiofthobook:" .V • 


dialogues is so simple, and their purpose is so strictly 
limited to the exhibition of the character and atfootidn of 
the maiden, that it is only natural to find them supple- 
meuted by a free use of pure monologue, in which the 
heroine recalls the happiness of past days, ' or expresses 
her rising hope of reumion with her sh^herd, and rcstora* 
tion to the simple joys of her rustic life. The vivid 
reminiscence of ii. S'^17 takes the form of a ^ dialogue 
within the main dialogue of the poi»m, a picture within a 
picture — the picture of her beloved as he stood at her ^ 
vrindow in the carlj? spring time, and of her own merry 
heart as she laughingly answered him in tlie song .witn 
which watchers of the vineyards frigliten away tlie foxes. ' 
It is,* of course, a fault of perspective that this reminiscence 
is as sharp in outline and as strong in colour as the main 
action. But no one can expect perspective in such curly 
art, and recoiled ion of the past is clearly enough Kcparated 
from )>resent reality by ii. 10, 17.’** The last nionologuo 
(vii. 10-viii. 3), in whiili the hope of iimiiediale return 
with her lover is teinpcied by maidenly shame, aiul a 
maiden ^8 desire for Iut motlicr\s counsel, is of special value 
for a right appreciation tjf the jjsydiology of the love 
which the poem cclela-ates, and e<uii|iletes a jacture of this 
flower of the nortliern valltys,* wliieh is not only firm in 
outline but delicate in tmieh. 'I'he t'ubordinato action « 
which 8U])ports tlie portraiture of the maiden of Galilee is 
by no means easy to niuiiTstiiiid. It may be regarded as 
certain that, in iv. 1-7, the king is again introduced, and 
describes (ho persunul elninns of the, licn)inc. Hia^ 
language is still that of cold iidmiration, suitable enough 
to the ehuraetcr of Solomon, niul strongly contrasted with 
the beautiful and passionate .outhurst which follows (iv. 8- 
v. 1), and which suits no Jips but those of the true 
lover. The latter passage oilers gri'iit ditlicultics on any 
theory which finds a stiict drama in Canticles. To sup- 
pose that the she] herd ap[)(^{irs in JeriKsulem at so early a 
point in the action is nut plausible, mid it seems equally 
violent to assume with ICwuld that l.lie whole passage is to 
be ])Ut in the mouth of the hcroi.'ie rehearsing words of her 
beloved. I’erliaj):! (lie pkm (»f the ])ueni did not forbid 
the author li> j»liiee a sung of ilej absent bhe[hord in 
juxtai>u.silion willi the w ord.-, of »Snloniou so as to bring out 
the contrast between ineie snisual mliuiration and genuine 
passion. But the pas.^age j»n senls on ^iny theory diOi- 
culties of detail which no erilu* lia.N .‘^.itisfaetorily rcmove<l. 

\V« come next to chaj»t(r vi., wliieh again siug.s tJio 
praises of tlu; heroine, and taki *; oee:L-iou in this conuection 
to introduce, witli tlie ^ame Wvinl of ]>er^])ective as wo 
observed in eli ii., a di.ilnLmc ileM.Tipli\ e of ^5ulunion’.s 
first meeting with the uiuiilcii. We h'Liiii that she was an 
iidiabitant of Shiilem or .Sliiiiicm in l.^^sachar, Ailmm the 
king and hi.-; train surjiriseil in n giirdi-n on the occasior 
of a royal ]»rogress through the imrth. Her heaiity <lrew 
from the ladies of the court a cry ‘ f odmir.itiun. The 
maiden vsliriiik.-> back with (lie icply-- “ L v gone down 

into my garden to .see its gu»\\ih 1 know not 

liow’ my .sold hath bronglit me min i! '* llie chariots ol 
princes;” but she i.s comniaiuled to tuin and let herself 
be seen in spite of h»r bailifiil piuie.st, — “Why do 
ye gaze on the fShulamito as af a dance of ]^lahanaim 
(a sjiectacle).”'^ Now llm peiMui in whose mouth this 
relation is placed must be ;jn eyewitness of tlie Bcenc, 
and so none other tlian (he king. But in .spite of the 
verbal riqietition of several of tlie figures of ch. iv., which, 

• “My l)elovc<l is mine, Jiml I .'im In'?, who his Hock among 

lilies. Before tlie day cuoJ .tn<I tin* fehiuJows fly, hn^ia thee hither, my 
lov«, . . , over the luount.iius nf sejiariition." 

• The ros<*. Oiiircissus) of sllijuon (ii. 1 ; must he jilHcetl in the north- 

ern Sharon between Tabor ainl the J.iako of Tiberias. — Oaom. Sterile e<l 
Laganle, pp. 15 1, 2y(>. B 

^ The purport of .these vemes was divided by EwaKL 
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if not (liio to oornii)ti(»ri of tho text, is j»rul)iil)ly a mere 
aiLili2t; to cxiimss tlic identity of the fcpeuker in the two 
passiigos, the tone in which the kiiiLj now iiddrcsses the 
SJiulninite isijiiite ciiniiged. fShc^is imt «nily beautiful feut 
terrible, her eyi:^ trouble hiui, uud he eaniit)t endure their 
gaze. She is uni<iue Jimong women, the e]ioi(;o and only 
one of licr mother. In this ebange of language Ewuld and 
olln rs recognize only a greater iiilen.^ily of keiisnouH 
adinii at ion, and accordingly assume iliat the king coiitinueR, 
in vii. I to describe tlni clninns of the maiden, and b) 
(•\)»n;.srt his sensual desires m tin* .shanicless language of 
a \olui>tuary. lint how can the king hold .such language 
to a woman whose eyes lie is afr.iid to fact', and wljom he 
addresses in chajiter vi. with uinnisfakably re.s}iectful 
admiration Mon^ivtir, llu* (igare ileseribed in chapter \ii. 
appears ti' be dis[dayed iji tlio dance ; and, like the daughter 
of llerodias in I he go;-pi Is, she is a lady of ju incely lineage. 
Again, if the last v nrdn «»f t lie king an*, a fre.'^li attaek 
exj>ress(!(l in lan^ii.jgc winch iimbr the t ireumstanecs is 
positively brutal, the maiden’s iiniiiediate (»ntbnr.st. of joyiul 
hope (vii. i C) .-niignlai ly out of pl.ier, and the turning 
])oint of tlifi .*^1017 is left an ah.Milnti' hlaidv. d’lie unity of 
action can only Ik; inaintaiinal by ignoiing vii. i U, and 
takiii;' the words of Soloni'Hi in chapter \i. in tii(‘ir ol»\iou.^ 
Sense as im[>lying that tie* king at length recognizes in the 
maiden (jnalitie.s of soul iinkiiDwn in the h.nein, a character 
whi(*h com[«*l.s lesjiccl, .a.-t well a.^ ;i be.nity that intiuines 
ilesire. Tiie ehangr t)f h •■ling w hich was wrought in the 
^daugliters of ,rein alem in llu* pie\ion.s .si'eiie now' extends 
to Solomon liLin.si lt, .iiid thus the glad nlU raiici's of vii. 
10, .s'cy., have a .sntlicieni motive, and the ilenoueinent is 
no longer ^iolent and impn'pared. 

It is rein.irlvable that the only passage which can liardly 
bo freed iroin a eliare.e of seiisiialitv iiangs so entiieiv 
loosfj ii'oTii lh<* proper action of tlu* ]M)ein, Stane critics 
(t;sj>ecially 1 1 il/ag) ha\ i* s( eii similar pliciioiiiena in other 
juris of the book, and have liioiight tln'inselve.s a])le ti> 
show tliat a soit ol li\ play exhilaling the sensual love of 
thi: harem luns tiirough tho whole a<‘tion of the ]»iece. Tin* 
various livpotheses by which this idea has heeii carried 
out are all far loo arbitraiy carry conviction, and an 
(in]n’ejndiced analysis jiistilies tin* persuasion that the 
dramatic structiiie (»f the bonk i\ of the very snnpli-st kiinl, 
hardly rising above amobean l\rn', and ;ill(»nling no room 
for elaborati* i»\ pl.iy or otln r <'oiiiplicalions. 'riie innhia 
of the ai'tioii is fully givui in eha]»ter i., the linal issue in 
chapter viu. 'I'lm solution In-s iiitiiely in the cliaraeti'r 
and c«>nstanc) of the hemine, w hn li prevail, in tlie simplest 
j>ossil>l(i way, lir I o\j*i’ tlie ladn s of the court, and then 
o\Tr the king, ^riieie is iintliniL: e\t lavagant in the ]»rogress 
of the action ; for tlioii jli tin- king Im- m vei Leloie conceived 
the idea that aiiyvnuiMn ionlil ntn.^ea place in Jiis harciii, 
his .nlinir.ition does not n .i' li tin- |iilchof passnHganithi.s .seii- 
siu>iisness iiowlicre di‘.oenen:i > mlo '.'U»s..iu>.>, e.xcejil in the 
imagin.itit)n ol coinmen1aloj.>, wlm liavi- been apt to deti*ct 
ii ilonilt' fftft/iJrr ill evi'i v pa - .e tln-y di«l let. understand. 

A mole legitiniato e.\[>!an:a'i 1 ol ditlleullies .seem.'*, at 
lea.-.t in .soiin* cases, to lie in tin 't.Ue 4 -f tin* h \t. When 
iVi n Mwald tiinls a vulnptiion.s . la in iv. tl, it ought to be 
i>bs‘T\evl that the words in ^piestioii, wliieli serion.'.ly inter- 
rupt the. seiisi', wt'ie no jiaitof tlie m igin.il IA.\., orof the 
text ol 'riieodutioii, luit were .subsequently added fiom the 
xei.uou of Aquila, w liicli substantially lejMcseiit.s the Mas 
soretie text. Vet the false reading has » slabli.shed itself 
*-0 liriidy in MSS. of tlie LXX. that oui knowleilge of the 
interjioJatioii is alini»st aecidi iilal, and we have no certainty 
th J other iiilerpiilatiuns of the same kind have not been 
jii.idi. vv'ilhout our knowledge, in tliese eircnm.stauces the 
Miguineiit drawn from the vensiuns for the purity of the 
llel-rew text ha.s no grevt value. On the other hand the 


a jfriori jirobahility of interpolations and corruptions i» 
very great in a ijoem like t'anticles, })assa^cs from which 
w^eie used among the Jews as aviatory songs Kt least till 
the close of the 1st Christian century.^ ^Of couise_ the 
sujircriiacy of the allegorical exegesis hxed the text’ but 
naturally tended to fix it in its longest and presumably 
must interpolated foriv. Thus it is not ihtfonceivable that 
tlie sensual jiassago in chapter vii.f whicl^^ if genuine, cuci 
oidy be an interlude of sonic unexplainecf kind, is jj,othiiig 
more than the iiisertioii of an early reader a propos of the 
nu'ntion of the dance of ^laha^aim. 

Whatever dilliculties still remain in the Canticles, it is 
at least no arbitrary ronsjtnictiun ^wliich has convinced the 
majority of critics that an internal dramatic unity runs 
through the book, and that Solomon is not the true love 
of the Shulaiiiite. The assertion of .Delitzsch„ that the 
shejdierd is a mere ima^^dnary Ihppri^ipifn' of Solomon is 
even more violent than the ojijiosite attempt of (Iriitz to 
eliminate the king altogiither and reduce the dramatic * 
ac tion to a narralive of idyllic love told by the Shulfeniite 
(I)us &d(j7it(jimr/fe Ilohrlifd, Vicpjia, 1871). And it is a 
.sj»ccial merit of the current theory that it at once jdaees 
tile authorship and i)iirpose of the book in a strong his* 
tnrical light. A i>oem in the northern dialect, with a 
northern heroine and scenery,*' contrasting the juire siiu- 
plieity of (Jalilee with the corrujit .splendour of the court 
(if Stdomon, is clearly the cnihodiincnt of one phase of the 
feeling which sejiarated the ten tribes from the house of 
1)avid. 'I'lie kingdom of Solomon was an innovation on 
ol<l traditions paitly for good and partly for evil. But 
noveltie.s of progress and novelties of corruption were alike 
dista.steful to the north, which had long been •proud of its 
loyalty to the jirimaples of the good old times.'* The 
conserv.'itive revolution of Jeroboam was in great measure 
the work of the j>rop)iels, and must therefore have carried 
with it the religion.^ and moral coiivictioiis of the jieople. 
All important element in these convictions, which still 
claims our fullest sympathy, is powerfully set forth in the 
(’aiitielcs, and the deletion of the book from the canon, 
piovidentially averted by the allegorical theory, W’ould 
i«-ave us without a most neces.sary complement to the 
Judi-jfti view of the conduct of the ten tribes which we get 
111 the historical liooks. Written in a sjiirit of prote.st 
against the court of Zion, and jirobably based on recolleetion 
of an actual occurrence, the poem cannot be dated long 
alter the deatli of fcJolomon. Thor-nention of Tirzah in vi. 

I points to the brief jieriud when thafreity was the capital 
of tlie dyna.sly of l^aa.^ha, for Tirzali see^s never to have 
rr( u\ere<l the .siege and coiiflagmtiouf in which Zimri 
|K ii.s]ied. Thus tlie book must have’been written about 
the middle of the lOth century n.o. The attempt of 
<b,itz to bring down tlie date to tlic,rjlrccian period (about 
ik’Ji) is iiigeniou.s but nothing more, 

I.tfn'nlurr. Tht’' li*;nliiig coDimeiitators have hc^n already men- 
ti«Mird. A eojMous Eknthu'i interpret um ifl given in lioseniiiuller’s 
t<th*>tm. :Morc reei-nt wjh'Us no' enumerated by (Iriitz and Zoekler, 
:iimI (Jreen’s Iran slat iuii fd Zbckler adds a list of Knglisli and Anieri- 
i jii fxpoMitors. Sjieeinu-iis of tlie exege.si.s of various jH*rioda are 
gi\« M ill tlie elaborate intnaiuetiou to l)r (Jinsburg’s eoinineiitary. 
While tlie tlioioiiglily ])erVL-ise tlu-ory of Delitzseli and •-'SSftt^kler is 
0 I'l re nted in English by ti-aiislatioiis, and by IVlr King.sbury in thn 
.‘s|M-.iker\s (!oinnu;ntarv, the admiraKc exjiosition of Kwald in his 
hu'htir dn Alien Jiundcs (2d ed. 18(17) remains untransluted. 'J’his 
is the more to bt* regretted, that Kenan’s , French translation and 
AVi/.iV, and llr Giii.sbuig'.s EngUsli comuieiilary, represent cxtre.ino 
liTiiis of the motlorn llicory. l{evilk-’.v«krtch of the book, of vvliidi 
an English tramslntion up|>t*ared in 187o, is slight, but less artificials 
’J’ln- sludeiit of the original cannot ilisjHjiise with Ewald, Hitzig, 
Delitzsidi, and Magnus. (W. R. S.) 

’ The analogy of Arabic literature is iiistructivo. Cf, Nbldeko’s 
lieitrihje zur Kmntiiiss dcr Poeaie tier Araher ( 1864 ), pp. vi. aqq, 

- C;/’. Wcllliausen on 2 Sara. xx. 18 , 19 , tvhero Hebrew text 
must be corrected bj^'thc LXX.' 
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CANTON, or more cor^ctl^ Kwang-chow Foo, is a 
iargo and populous commercial oity of China, iu the pro- 
ving of Kwaiig-tung, situated on the eastern bank of the 
Pearl River, T^iich at Canton is eoinewhat broader than 
the Thames at London Bridge, ^and is navigable 300 miles 
farther into the interior. Tlie Peaii River has an addi- 
tional course Of 80 miles to the sea?^tlie first part of which 
♦ies through a^rich oiluvial plain. Beyond this rises a 
range^of hills fenninating in abrupt escarpments along 
the course ot the river. The bold^sliore thus formed coin- 
presses the stream at thiy jioint into a narrow pass, to 
whicli the Chinese have given the name of lliMnun, or 
Tiger’s mouth. This tliRi Portuguese translated into Boca 
Tigre, whence the designation of ** the Boqiio,” by wliicli 
it is commonly known among Europeans. When viewed 
from tha lulls on the north, Canton appears to be little 
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more tlian an expanse of reddish rouf.s n-linved by a 
few large trees, — t\v§ pagodua shooting up wifliin the 
walU, and a fivo^toried tower near the lunlhcrn gate, 
being the rno-t Cfiiispiciious objects. These liills rise 
l‘J0l) feet above the river. Little or no vegelahmi is seen 
on them; and their acclivities, covered for miles willi 
graves and tombs, serve as the necropolis of this vast city. 
Three or four forte arc built on the point.s nearest <he 
northern walls. Facing the city on the oj)pusite side 
of the rivorris the suburb and island of Jloiiaii. The part 
of Canton enclosed by walls fe about six miles in circniu- 
ferenco, and has a partition wall*, niiiuiug ciist and west, 
arnl diviiliug the city into two unwpjal parts. Tlie iiorthei n 
and larger divisioR is called the old, and the southern the 
iieu't«i!y. Including the suburbs, the city has a circuit of 
nearly ton miles. The houses stretch along the river for 
four miles, and the b:8iks are almost entirely conoeuled 
by boats and rafts. The walls of the city are of brick, 
on a foundation oT sandstone sind granite, an* feet lliick, 
and rise to an averagti height of 25 feet. On tlie norlli 
side the wall rises to include a hill w'liich it there meols 
witjh, and on the other tlircs sides the city is surroundcil 
by a ditch, which m filled by the rising tide, when, for a 
time, the revolting mass of filth that lies iu its bed is 
concealed from view. Tliere are twelve outer gates — 
of which are in the pattition wall, and two water 


gates, through whicli boats pass from cast to west across 
the new city. The gates are all shut at night, rjul in 
the day time a guard is stationed at them to pre.seivtj 
order. The streets, aiuouuting in all to upwards of Gt)t), 
are long, straight, and very narrow. They arc mostly paved 
and arc not as dirty as those of some of the otluT eities in 
the empire ; in fact, considering the habits of the people and 
the inattention of Covcrniucnt to those matters, Cantu'i 
maybe said to be a woll-govcrnetl and comparatively cleanly 
city. The houses are in geiKTal small, seldom consisting 
of more than two stories, tlic ground tloor sn-ving as a simj) 
in which goods are exhibited for sale, and tlic rest of the 
house, with the court behind, being usi*d as a warehouse. 
Here are to be found the productions of every quarter of 
the globe ; and the merchants arc ir* gtaimal extremely 
attentive and civil. The Cliiiic.se are remarkably cx|Nert 
men <»f bnsines.s, and arc generally of tlic most, aasiilnon.s • 
habits. 

'riie teuqdes and ]uiblic buildings of Canton an' 
numerou.s, but none of tlnau pn*sent features u(»ilhy of 
special remark. There are two pagodas near llie we.st 
gale of the old city, ami 121 tiMnjdc.s, pavilion.s, halls, 
and t)thcr religious laliiiee^ witliin lj»e <‘ity. One of tlio 
pagodas <'alJed llu‘ or I'l.dn J\jgoda. is a Maine 

iiietan mosque, which wa^- enacted ]»y tlu‘ Arabian voyagea-s 
wlio were in tin; habit of vi.^iting Oaiitoii aluait ten centuricA 
ago. It ri.ses ill an angular ta]»eriiig toui-r to the Inaglit 
of IGO feet. ’Pin' otln'r is an o.’tagnn:il pagoda ol nmo 
siorii's, 170 feet in height, and was tir.^t erreted nioie tluiu 
thirteen ciaiturics ago. A Biiddlii.st. temj»h' at lloiia?!, 
o|>])oMto the foreign factories, and named in (’Innese 
or tiie ’Fenitde nf the Ocean Jlannei, i.s 
one of the large. 4 . in Oanton. Its grounds, whicli cover 
about si‘\en acres, aie suiroiiiuled by a nail, am] aic divided 
info Ciniils, gardens, and a bnnal gronml, where aie de- 
posited the a.^ln^s of ]uiests, whose. ln>dies arc burned. 
There are. about 17 h ju’ii'.sts coiinc'eted with this establish- 
ment. Besiiles the /fni rhtrfUi'/ the most notcworlliy 
tenqJes in ami about tlie « ny are those of the Five 
Hundred aiul of Longevity, l*otli in (he v\estern 

.sidnirbs; the 'rartar Oity ’i’empio, and the ’IVlniih' td 
the Fiv’e 0 (‘nii. 'I’ln* number of priests and mins in 
(‘anion is not exactly known, but tliey probably exceed 
2 () 0 ti, nine tenths of whom aie Bmldldsts. The tern j*les 
are gloomy-lookiie^ ediriee>.. The aieas in fr<»nt of them 
are n.>.nally occupied by lniek..t«‘r.>, beL'’gars, ami idlms, 
who are, oc»*u-ionally drisen uiVto m.ike room foi (lie. mat- 
.sheils, in wineli ilie 1 he.it ne.i! pei fni m inces got up l»y the 
wealthy inliabitant ^ are acted The principal h.ill. wJiire 
Hie i\lol .'its eii.-hniied, iialiL d onl\ in fnmt, and the 
inner apaT-lmml.-^ are inh.d)itfd by a el.i. of n aImf»Ht 
as Nen.s<.le''.> as the idol.s they .>ei m*. 

‘rile readeiices of the lii-h lUlici "f ae. tTiinnait are all 
within the walls of the old eil\. d 'i- .■ idei;c(‘ of tho 

governor gi-ma’al u-‘d to be in tlie •<:: ".t.t <'orne.r of tlio 
liew' but it \\\iA lilt, ily d.-tiyd 1 \ tlie bomhind- 

iiieiit in l-'^ob. d'lie .site r«‘’a lo.- d it.‘ until INGO, 

wlieii it vva-; taken pov... sMon •>] i-., 'i.-- I'liiieh authorit ie.s, 
vvlio ha\e ended a Ibmini Oi'‘!'!ie O.itlmlral upon it. 
Tlie re.sideiiee ot tin* e<Minn ouh r m elii' l i-; in the old city, 
and is .said to be one ot th<* bi lion ts in < ’anion. Theie 
.ire four pri-on.s in th** cit}, all large edilico.s. lAa* tlie 
space of four or fi\e mde- "j-i .i.dte (’auton boats and ve^ els 
arc laiiged parallel to ea. li i.ilier in such cIihc order tlial it 
re.seiiible^ a llo.il iiig city , md these marine dv\ellinL;-> an* 
occupied by numerous families, who reside almost eoiet mtly 
ou the water. In tli«* middle of the river lie tlie ('liim'.-e 
junks, some of them of from GOO to lOttO tons biiiden, 
which traile to the north and to tin; Strait. Settlemeiite. 
The various guilds and associations among the pe^ople and 
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iIr* mcrchiants from otlier provinces have public halls each 
for own particular usci. The number of these build- 
in irs is not Icr^s than JoO. Canton was long the only seat 
of Hritis^h trade with China, and >fa.s no doubt fixed up'on 
by the Chinese novcrnnieut for tho European trade, as 
being the most distant from the capital J'eking. 

Formerly only a limited luuiiber of merchants, called tho 
hnmj or security merchants, were allowed to trade with 
f(»reij^ne.rs. They were commonly men of large property, 
and were famed for integrity in their transactions. All 
foreign cargoes passed tlirougli the iiands of these anerchaata, 
and by them also the return cargoes were furnished. They 
became security for the payment of customs duties, and 
it was criminal for any other merchant to engage in the 
Irado with foreigners. 

Accounts are kept at Canton, in cMunmou with the rest 
of China, in iada^ viace^ rondarims^ and — ten cash 

being one candarim*, ten candnrino.s one mace, ten inacc 
one tflel, which Ifist is c(»ii\iTtc(l into JCiiglisli tnoney at 
about Gs. 8d. The coin called easli is of base nudal, cast, 
not coined, and very bnltlt!. It is of small value, and varies 
in tho market from 7o() to lOOO casli lor a tael. Its chief 
use is in making small payments among the lower class(*s. 
Spanish and other silver (‘oins are curiLiit. and are esli- 
imded by their wiighu every merelimit carryhig .scales 
and weights witli him. All the dollars that pass tliroiigh 
the hands of tho Inmg jnerohants bear their stamp ; and 
wdieri the}' h^se their wedght in tin; euurso of circulation 
t^iey are cut in pieces tor small change. I'lie duties are 
pai<l to GoAenimc'iit. in or pure silv'er, whidi is 

taken by weiglit. In delivering a cargo, English weights 
and scales an? n>ed, nhieli are atlerwards reduced to 
Chinese catties and |)ei'iils. A ju’CmI 'weigh.s l.‘b‘l/^ lb 
avoinlujvois, and a enti\ jb. Cold ami arc also 

weighed by the l.iel and eally, Ibt) laeb. being leckoned 
equal to I lit) o/. IG dut. troy. 

Tho fonugn trade at ('ariton was nuiterially damagocl 
by tho opening of ShaiiL'liai and the [»orts (ui tlie Vang 
tsase, but it is yet of very i-onsiilerablc iiiqiortnnce, as the 
subjoined table of tho total a. due of tin* for' igii t ratio with 
Canton betwctui the years IS'U ami JS74 inelusj\tj is 
sufficient to sln»\v:-- - 
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Altliomgli it is in tho same jtarallel <»f latitude as 
Calcntia, tin ernnut'' of Canton is iniieli cooler, and i.s con- 
siderctl siiperior to that of rno.st jdaccs siluatnl between 
tho tro]>ic.s. The extromo range of tJic tliermoineter is 
from 38^ to lUO^ Fahr., though these extroincs arc rarely 
reached. In oriliuary years the w'intcr minimum is about 
42^ and the maxiinum in .sununer 9G". From May to 
Octtibo" the hot sejmon is considered to last; during the rest 
of^ the year the wcatlier is cool. Jn shallow' vessels ice 
Kiunctiiues forms ut Cautpn; and so rarely is snow seen 


that when iu February 1^35 fall to tho depth of two 
inches occurred, tho citiaens hardly knew its proper name. 
Most of the rain /alls during iSfay and June, but the amount 
is nothing iu comparison with that which fall^ during a rainy 
season in Calcutta. July, ^August, and September are* the 
regular monsoon inon^tbs, the wind coming from the south- 
west with frequent sh()!wcrs, which allay heat. In the 
succeeding monilis the northerly w^ds commence, with 
bornc interruptions at first, but irom October to Jijnuary 
the tenqierature is agreeable, tho sky clear, land the air 
invigomting. Few large citie9t;are more generally healthy 
than Canton, a^d epidemics rarely prevail there. 

IVovisions and refreshpionts oi all sorts are abundant, 
and in general are excellent in quality' and moderate 
in price. It is a singular fact,, that the Chinese make 
no use of milk, cither in its natural state, or in the 
form of butter or cheese. Among the|s delicacies of a 
Chineso market are to* he seen horse-flesh, dogs, cats, 
hawks, .owls, and edible bir|^.s’-ne6ts. The business between 
foreigners and natives at Canton is generally transactftd in 
n jargon known as “ Pigeon English,” the Chinese being 
(!Xtrcmely ready in acquiring a sufficient smattering of 
I'higlish words to render themselves intelligible. 

The intercourse between China qtnd Europe by the way 
of the (]lapc of Good Hope begad in 1317, when Emmanuel, 
king of Portugal, sent an ambassador, accompanied by a 
ll(‘ct of eight ships, to Peking, on which occasion the sanc- 
tion of the emperor to establish a trade at Canton was 
oblained. It was in li)9CS, in tho reign of Queen Elixabeth^ 
tluit Ihc English first attcin[)ted to open an intercourse 
With (^hina, but iiielToctuuHy, for tho two ships which 
were despatched on this mission were lost in t^ie outward 
voyage, and it was not till about 1634 that English shi})s 
vi^^iled Ckinton. Unfortunately at this time a mibunder- 
Kiamling having occunod with the Chinese authorities 
ouing to the treachery of tho PiTtuguese, a rupture and a 
I Kit tie took place, and it was with difficulty that peace was 
ngniii restored. In 1C73 China was agdin visited by an 
English ship which was subsequently refused admission 
into Japan, and in 1677 a factory was established at Amoy. 
Ihit during an irniption of the Tatars three years later this 
building was destroyed, and it vvas not till 1685 that the 
i iiij»cror permitted any trade wdth Europeans at that poit, 
Upon the union of the two East India Companies in 
Lomlon, an imperial edict was issued, restricting the foreign 
l oniincrce to the^port of Canton, n 

'JVa was first imported in England about the year 1667, 
nud in 1 689 a customs duty of 5s. per lb w^as for the first 
tinii? iin))os(>d. From this date to 1834 the East India 
Cninpany held a monopoly of the trade at Canton, and 
dining iliis period tlie prosperity of tho port increased and 
niiiltipiif*d, notwithstanding the obstructions which were 
constantly thrown in the way of the “ Barbarians** by the 
(Jiinese Governmnit, The tprminution of thvs Company’s 
]iioiu»poly brought no altmihon in the conduct of the native 
autln»i ities, whose oppressions became before long so unbear- 
nbli; tliat in 1839 war-wa.s declared on the part of Great 
Jiritain. In 1841, while the forces under Sir Hugh (after- 
wards Lord) Gough were preparing to capture Gknton, 

( apt, Elliott entered into nogoriations with.the Chinese, 
and consented to receive' a pocuftiary ransom in lieu of 
occupying the city. -Meanwhile 'ifie war wm carried on in 
central China, and finally resulted in the edndusion of the 
iS’ankiijg Treaty m August 1842, u»der the terfias of which 
four additional ports, vix., Shanghai,' Hingpd, Fuh-chbw : 
Foo, and Amoy, ;iyef6: thrown open to^oreign ' trade, tod 
foreigners were 'gninted,. permission Wjfenjer^,the"' city of 
Canton^ from whiqh they had hitherto .beoC|^xdttdej|i; : TJjin - 
latter provision of the treaty, hoyreyer^thft, Chinese refoa^' 
to carry out; an(} after efldless.disnpIcBa^^^ 

* . > - • It*'. •-;/ "f* Vv'^’ '• X ■' i ‘m' 
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Other improper acts of the^Chihese Oovernment, war was i 
at^D declared in 1856, the immediate cause of which was | 
an basalt offlred to thp British flag by the capture of ! 
certain Chinese on board the Arrow,’* a small craft trading 
under Englisfi colours. The Outbreak of hostilities was , 
followed by the pillage and destruction of the foreign 
•‘factories," in December 1856, a Chinese mob, and ! 
twelve months later C^nto^ was taken by assault by a force . 
under Sir Charles Str^tijbcn^eo, wliich had been sent out ' 
from^ngljy[)d for th^ purpose. From this time until 
October 1861, the city was occupied by an English and 
French garrison, and the administmtion of affairs was 
entrusted to ml allied commission, consisting of two %$lish 
officers and' dnh , French officer, acting under the Bhj^lish 
general; Since the withdrawal of this garrison, thh city of 
Canton has been freely open to f oi'eigners of all nationalities, 
and the* Engli^ consul at the present time" has his 
residence in the Yamun former!^ occupied by the allied 
commissioners, within the city walls. 

Qn the conclusion of peace it became necessary to provide 
a foreign settlement for the merchants whose “ factories ** 
bad been destroyed, Ad after some consultation it was 
determined to fill in and appropiateas the British settlement 
an extensive mud flat lying to the westward of the old 
factory site, and known aa^Sha-inien; or “ The S^nd Flats.” 
This site having been leased, it^ was converted into an 
artificial island by building a massive etnbatikmeut of 
granite in an irregular oval form. Between the northern 
face of the site and the Cliineso suburb, a canal of 100 feet 
in width was coiiatructcd, thus forming an island of about 
2850 feet in lon^h and 950 f(3Ct in greatest bnjadth. The 
expense 01 ^ making this settlement was 325,000 Mexican 
dollars, four-fifths of which were defrayed by the British 
Government, and one-fifth by the French Goverimient. 
The British portion of the new settlement was laid out in 
ciglity-two lots; and so bright appeared the prospect of 
trade at the time of their sale that 9000 dollars and upwards 
was paid in more than one instance for a lot, with a river 
frontage, measuring 12,645 square feet. The depression 
in trade, however, which soon followed acted as a bar to 
building, and it was not until the British consulate wos 
erected in 1865 that tlio niijrchants began to occupy the 
settlement in any n umbers. The, British consulate occu pics 
six lots, with an area of 75,870 square feet in tlm centre 
of the site, overlooking the river, and is encln.^od with a 
substantial wall. A ^ound-reut of B^OOO cash (abi»ut 
£3) per mow (a tWrd of an aero) is annually paid by the 
owners of lots to the Chinese Government. 

The Rba-mien settleiuen t possesses many ai 1 vantages. It 
is close to the western suburb of Canton, where reside all 
the whol(^la4^'ttlers as well sis the principal inei chants and 
brokers ; , it faces the broad channel known as the Macao 
Pjissago, up which tlie cool breezes in summer are wafted 
almost uuin^rruptedly, and the river oiu»ositeto it affords 
a safe and coiunK>diQUs anchoiftge for steamers up to 1000 
tons burden. Steamers only arc* allowed to come up to 
Canton, sailing .vessels being restricted to the anchomge at 
Whampoa. CfliiNA. « (R. K. i».) 

Cj^ITON, a city of the United States, in Stark county, 
OWo, about 118 miles north-east of Columbus, on the 
Nimishillen Creek. It forms tho centre of a largo agricul- 
tural district, and carries on a thriving trade. Coal and 
limestone are aburtIRant in the neighbourhood, and the creek 
^ords a g<^cl supply pf water-pdwor. There are several 
foundries and woollen factories in. the town, as well 
,/M.eptablislw^ts for the maivifacturei 6f reaping-machines. 
'' 9^ides daily papersfitwo monthly periodicals are published. 

. , J^opnlation ixulliO, 8660. . 

'(1718-1772^ an able natural philo^ 
eogher, woa born at^Strpudi^ Gfeucestershire, in 1718. At 


the age of nineteen, he was articled for five years as clerk 
to tho master of rtn academy in Spital Square, Londofi, with 
whom at the end of tl)at time he entered into partnership. 
Ill 1746 the science ‘of ekciiicity, which seems early 
to have engaged Canton’s attention, gained a very im- 
portant addition by the discovery of the principle of the 
Leyden jar. This event turned tho thoughts of most of 
ihe philosophers of Europe to that branch of natural 
philoifephy; and Canton, who was one of tho first to 
repeat and pursue the experiment by which the disco% cry 
Tied been made, found his labour rewarded by many 
valuable discoveries. In 1750 he read a paper before tho 
Boyal Society on a method of making artificial magnets, 
which procured him election as a member of the Society, 
and the award of its gold medal. The same year he was 
complimented wdth tho degree of M.A. by tbo univemty 
f Aberdeen ; and in 1751 he was chosen one of tho council 
of the Royal Society. C’anton was the first in England lo 
verify Franklin’s liypotliesis of tho identity of lightning 
and electricity, having in 1752 succeeded in attracting the 
electric fire from the cluuils during a thunderstorm. In 
consequence he jn'c pared a i>a]»cr, which was read the next 
year before tlie Iloyal Socit*ty, on KItctru'al Experiments^ 
ivlth atf. Adt iupt tn Aecnunt fnr thrir scrtrnl Pkeiiumena, in 
which, among other things, ho inenlions that lie had dis- 
covered that sniiie elouils are in a j»(>sitivo and some in 
a neguitive stale of elect ric/ity. Aluait the same time 
Franklin made a similar discovery in America ; and these 
circumstances gave rise to a histin.g friendship between 
two philosophers. In 1762 and 1764 ho jmblisheil ex])eri- 
nicnts ill refutation of tlie diicision ot tlie Florentine academy, 
at that time generally acci'j>t(sl, that water is incom- 
pressible. 'rh(‘se and many other investigations were 
carried on without any intermission t>f his work as a 
schoolinasti'r, and his too scdentai y hfe brought on dropsy, 
of w'liich he died on March 22, 1772. 

CANTl', or (’antoiuo, a town of Italy, in the province 
of Como, :d)i)ni five miles siailh of tlni city of that name, 
ill 45" 41' 21" N. hit. and 9" 7' 49" E. idng. It is sur- 
luunded willi walls, and ]»ossr.s.se.s a ji.iri^h church with 
a viay fine tower, a tow'n Jndl, a hos[)it!il, and a theatre. 
In the neighbourhooil arc iron mines that were wrought in 
tho lt)lli ci'iiturv. l’o|)iilation, 7 129. 

CANUSll^.^^. See 

CxVXiri’E, or (Sirr (ahont 9t*r)-10.‘»5), was the son of 
Sweyn or Sweiid, knig ot 1 )cnm:irk and F.nglaiicl. Though 
only nineteen years of ag<i at liis father's death, he was 
elect e<l by the D.inisii arunuiieiit In tiie English throne 
(101 1). But the Ihigllsli, only recently subdued by »Swcyii, 
did not acqniesee in this i]i^[M>Md of tlic crown, recalled their 
old king Elhelred from .NiUMiiandy, and obliged (’aiiiite U) 
withdr;nv from the country. In the siiminerot 1015 Canute 
returned at the lic;i<l of a Aast Danish armament, and had 
compelled tlie submission <»i most of hhigl.ni'l vJieii Ethclrcd 
died,|pnd ids son Edmund Iroiedde bee.inir tlie representa- 
tive of the old English royd line. In ti.<’ double election 
W'liieh ensued, Fdnnind w.is snj>j o'h l almost solely by 
Loudem ; the Witaii i)f tlie rest of Knelaml decidedT U])on 
(•jinute, who liad [uoNed himself loo formidable a caiididato 
to be set a.side. Nevertheless, ir five pilclnul batthis fought 
during tlie year 1016, (’uiiuti- found in Edmund more 
thun an eepnd rival, -a rival, t^o, that grew more dangerous, 
a.s he was n'cognized to he the cliampiou of the pure English 
nationality. At length, in tlie sixth battle, at Assandun in the 
same year, the English army, weakened and disconcerteil 
by the desertion of I^dric, the traitorous earl of Mercia, was 
completely overthrown). A division of the kingdom was 
arranged between the tw’o competitors, but Etlinund dying 
soon after, not without suspicion of treachery, even c^i 
Canute’s part, tho latter becamensolo ruler of England. 
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first canj on rtUiiiiuiiL; to niulividfd ])uwi‘r was to 
n’liiofo ,ill wlin ini;^lit tlisturl) its triiiajuillity. Tho sons 
of I'idjiiuml irnii.^iilo worn .sent out of tin* kiii.mloiii, niid 
I'khvy liis hrollnT was put to (loath ; wliilo Mdrif: of Mercia 
soon niot 11 j.‘ futc lu; doscrviid, and many olln*r k‘a«ling men 
were or slain. The steimn-ss of (’amitc’s carl^^ 

jiiiMsim-s was, however, Jiiore tin* rjleet of [»o!iey than of a 
crm.l disj)(»silioii, for in a little time he sliowed himself a 
jii‘.t.aMd heutrlioeiit ruler. After c\:i<*l in;^ a dam\L{eld 'for the 
)i.!\m. nt of his Jhiiiish Inist., lie sent it Inane, with tlui 
e.see[»tion of f(/rty sliips and t)f the ]nin-.ehold troops tliat 
aUemh d (ni himself. lIeneefor\\:inl ln‘, jnitolf the character 
of compieror, and governed IhiLiland like a. native iMiglish- 
inan, enforcing the old Km^Ii.'^h l.iu > or enaeting wise new 
ones, repressing disorder, and in e\ery way attending to tlie 
interests of his suhjrc 1;. He was careful t)f the interests of 
tlm churcli,tliongli it liail alua\s ])eenomiof the great ceutnjs 
of resistance tt> .Oani.'ih iin.i doij'^, and was nut afraid to raise 
J'higlishirnm, sneli as Iviil (hulwiii, to llie higlje.-d posts in 
his government. A h 11 1 r \m it 1 i*n to his haiglish subjects 
from Home, t(j wliieli Jn* liad jnade a jiilgrimage, is the be.^t 
commentary (»n the inoiuts ^\llieh diieded liisicign; he 
is delermimal to make aniemls for the faults of ids early 
years, to persevere in a just and pious govcniimnit. to 
rcpiess extortion, ainl in evei y w.iy to promote the wclfaie 
of lii.s su]>jee,ts. "i’hc internal slate of tlie Liiigdoiii was 
one of unprecedeiit»‘d ])ea«a» ami order, during which it 
iiM'ovcred Ironi l]je, ravages and ndsgoveriiiiieiit of the 
^eneratimi pri‘eedmg ; aiel ln’ left a hiipi» 3 " meiiioiy of 1dm- 
self anmng tlie [lenph*. 'Dm^ well-known stoiy of lliercdmko 
he ga\t' to his llalt«'iing comtiers, which lests on excellent 
authority, is a [imof of this; and the W(.*ll known sung lie 
corn[»o^etl, w'heii n«wmg near the nionasiery of I'lly, is not 
only an exampK* of Ins genial po[)nl O' .sympathies, but 
entitles him to a place among t he creators of Jhigli.di jjuetry. 

lie was far mere thanking of I'aiglaiid, however, he 
was till*, ruler of a >ast me them empiu*, compo.sed of live 
or .six monarchies tiioiigh the, old historians ditfer in the 
eiiiini'aMtion of them. He sm'eee(icd to the usual o\er- 
lordsliip i»\<‘r AWiles ami Scotl.iml, as-erting it in the latter 
case by fore,e of arms. Shoilly alder Jus secun' iiistallalitni 
oil the Hn^ll'^h tliione, lie .supeiseiled his lirother Harold 
on that of Deiimaik ; he repelled an attack of the Wmids 
on his dominions there, and in those t‘arly times tibtained ;i 
re('t ilieatioM of the Haiii h fi'i»iiliiT fiom the (‘inperur of 
(Jeriiiany. Though .it lir t unvuecostnl in an invasion of 
Norwav, he, add d tli.if kiiig'ihtjii to Ins empire in 1 
ilewas now nm; of the isui. 1 j.ou,‘rfiil and le.sjieefed ruleis 
of (diristendoin. He died at Siiatlesluirv in lO.’ld, in the 
fortieth year of hn '.e^e, and the twentieth of his Veign. 
The be.st proof of Ins em i •. and .ibilily is th.il tlie hetero- 
geneous and gi'ogi aj’-liie.illy di -.innnrctiMl empire, which 
lie governed so well, till to picei , imnu-diaLely afU‘r inks 
death. (I'reemans ij/ th^ Aiv//e/// ( vol. 

3 .; Halgrave's Ut'ifnrtj i,f *}t, d // ; ( Ireeidat^l^’/ioy^ 
JI (.'<!>>/• f/ nf llh' /*/"/>'<.) 

(kVVXWS, a name ajipln-d ti» I’.cial kinds of stout 
cloth, m ule of heniji or liieai tih”»--;, ami iia',1 j.-r Huj .•^aik-» 
of ve-N,.‘Uj tile ei’oimd of oil painlin ' , and N.iiioii.s other 
purpoM‘.. < )i igiiially eanva.s wai made . old;, trom hei]i|), 
win nee. the mim*, which is coriiij)ttil from ( 'iia the 
cl.i.'.dc.d iiinl seu iii jhc iianu’. lor the hemp plant. Heing 
ino'.t e\li*ns;M !y eiii[m»\r(l as sail cloth, the teiin came to 
de.sigiiatt': t he sail , n) a shi[» generally, lor wide}., howt\ei-, 
although liempi.n canvas is still used, Jiiieii or mixed tihies 
am HOW' mom generally pivferre.d. 

CA( T'TCIH )U( k Sei- Jm>ia liuriiiKu. 

CAHH JMlK'Ld)\, an i.^land of Ihili.sh Anicric.a, to ihu 
^^irth-cast of Mova ."^cotia, from whieh it is separated by a 
etrait about fifteen miles ]#ng and a mile wide, kuuwjiua llie 


Out of Canceau or Caniso. Julies botw^cen 45 *^ 27' and 47 ® 
3' S. lat., and between iO"* 47' and 61® 32' W, long. - its 
length from nortli to soutli i.s about 110 iiiiles, its width 
about 87 miles, and its area 2,650,000 aergs. Except on 
the nortli-w^est, the coa.sl if; much broken; and the island 
is nearly divided into two by the large irregular lakes of 
liras d’Or, which comiyuidcate willi tlie sea by two channels 
on the nortli cast. The most imiicirtant. J,jay.s are As]ie«-, 
St Aiincks, Sydm% Mira, Loui.sb«iirg, (la'lunu.s, St |^^eler\s, 
and Maliou ; and the jiriiicipal rivers are the Denys, the 
Alargarie, the Baddock, tlie Wii&^amatcook, the AInboii, and 
the (irand. There are several 1‘iesli-water lake.s, of which 
Lake Ainali(3 in Uie w'gst is niobt extensive. The 
surface of the island is broken in several ])]ucca by ranges 
of liills of modorato elevation, and the northern proiiiontuiy 
eon.sists of a j>lateau, which in soiiu' part.s has a height above 
the sea of 1200 feet. '^Le prevailing rotjes Ixdung to the 
(!arboniferoii.s fori nations}, interrupted hero and lliere by 
igneous or metaniorpliic iipficavaLs. About the half of the 
surface is said to be capable of cultivation; but in d80l 
tliere were only 198,550 acres cleared and under tillage. 
In winter the therm oiueter somiitimes falls to 32“ and 
generally to 20® below zero ; while in siiimner it rises to 
96^ in the shade, and the mean lemperatuie is about 60“. 
1’he commercial resources of th^ island consist chiefly in its 
timber, its agricultural productiorrs, its minerals, and its 
fislicries. Nearly covered wn'tli forest at the time of its 
dis(*overy, it still exports pine, oak, beech, maple, birch, 
and asli. Oats, w'heat, turni[)s, and potatoes are extensively 
cultivated ; hor.scs, cattle and sheep are leared in consider- 
able numbers ; and cheese and butter form important items 
in Its produce. Coal, lime.stone, and gypsum 'ure w’orked, 
and exctdlent iron ore and slate are also to be found. Salt- 
spiiiigH of some value exist in dillcrent p.irts. The coal 
niine.s, wliicli are clii^;lly situated towards the south-ea.st, 
have been worked fiom an early period. Tlie I’rus d*Or 
l.akes and the neighbouring .seas supply an abundance of 
salmon, cod, mackerel, herring, shad, and white-fisli, and 
the ii.sluTies einjdoy about 3000 men. Tlie number of 
scliools in 1801 was 212 ; and in the same year tlie.re were 
101 churches. The principal sects are the Iionian Catholic 
Cliuich, which had then 33,386 adherents, and the ITcsby- 
lenaiib of the J-ower rrovince.s with 19,982. The in- 
habitants are now' mainly of iSeottish descent, with a certain 
pioportion of Acadiansaud Iri.sh. A few' hundred Micmac 
Indians, who are principally employed in making fisli- 
barreks and buMer-firkias, are still to oe found. Hy the 
ccn.su s of 1871 the total population amounted to 75,^1 83, 
ui wlmiu 5261 wore inhabitants of Sydii(*v. In ISGI and 
1851 tlie number.^ were respectively 63,0«^3 and 27,580. 

15r( t<m w.is prohahly discovered by Seljiistinn Cabot, mid its 
iiaiiif is under -itooil to luiM- brrti Ijestow^d*- ill M'lucudu.'iuee of I'up 
Un tuu, iiejir Ikiyoinie, by the IJustpio tuilons who early begun to 
rn -pieiit the coayf. oln ir>2y Juniea Stewart, fourth Lord t^ebiltree, 
.srlib d ii Miiull eobniy at Ikdeirf^, on tlie ea.st .'lide of the island ; but 
he was .soon after takni prisoner wilb .all bis party by ('nptiiin 
Hmncll nf the. Kreiieli Company, who eausid a foit to be erected at 
( In-.it ( ’itrou (now Si Aiuu^s Harbour). JJy the peaee, of St (jermaill 
ill CajM.* Ilretrm was foi mall}' a.s.sigiied toFianee; and in 1654it 

b inu-d pint of the leriitory granted by ymlent to JM. W'hc 

111 i<l«* .M'veral Mnall RiUtleineiits on the island, which, however, hud 
onl> a very teinporary sneeess. When by the t rent}' of [Jtreelit (1713) 
tin* Kieiich were d« puved of KoVea Scotia uud Isbiwfoimdlaiid, they 
wt-re still lefi in poa.se.s.sion oi CaiKi Jketon, mid their right to erect 
fill tira-alion.s for its ilefnice was formally acknowledged. They 
areunliiiglv transferred the. iiihabitaiiU of IMaisaiice in Nowfounu 
la mi to the .settlenieiit of Havre ii r.Angloi.s, w hieh soon after, under 
the name of J^ouisliourg, became not. only the capital of Capo 
liietoii (or He Koyale, ns it was then called), but also the most im- 
[uMtaiit military post iu that diatriet of lireneh America. When 
war broke out in 1744 between Franco and F.iigland, the New 
England eolonists determined to attack the i.slaiid ; and in the fol- 
low ing year they succeeded in capturing I .oiiisboiirg. By the treaty 
of Aix-la-Chapellc, the town was restored to Franco ; but in the 
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Alt WM ded^ in W8«, » ^n ^Ided to tho MBiult of a . slate, which runs out into the sea and protects the harbour 

Sr !-“)«* '»■ 

treaty of Paris; and on Oc^ber 7, 1763, it was united ]fy toynl outposts,— Fort Victoria on the west 

' proclamation to^he goverumeiit of.JIova Scotia. All the troops* 9Xi^^ovt William ou the east. With the exception of tho 
wore withdrawn from Lomsbourg.ih 1768 ; iad when tho i^d )£urojp^ residences and the houses of the wealthier 

received ita name Sydney in hoinJnr of herd' Sydney: (Sir'jiii^. with riiahes, 

* ■ ‘ ■ ■“ * f4!# huying , the walls white washed. Ihe'Dopulation con- > 


towuehend), thensjfecrett^.of atoto for the cofonisa ,.,Wfere^(»* r^^^yi“8 walls white washed. Glhe'JMpulatiun c 
iiumedjato'y fc.conaideraWst influx df aeltlera to the ta|iid, which fsuWii&ih^uf.negrdas.of tho Fanti tribe, birt ^re ore a 

r 0 f>iaiirfi(T nnotffir imnorfc^t accflSaion 1)V the imfnkMdilnn L 1 'L j i « ww ' 


. \ ■■ K I , spJte of the French attack in 1757 and varioUaS amulhi^ 

TLTE, or pASO CoBS0,.'a^|^,wn, the native tribes. In 1827 the public establishments 
** * ^ itisK. settlements' on '‘were withdrawn, fl 


! wijthdmwn, and the forts were handed over to the 
j about 70 hiilea mcrcautilo companies; but in 1844 the Government re- 
to tlfc WV of Acra, i^: N. 38''.W. suiued its poasuaaion. The population is estimated at 

long. It occupies a llw-' of 'guc& and micaceous about 10,000. 
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C APE COLO^NT is forms 

the most southern part o{P' the "continent of Africa, 
a colony of Great Britain since 1806, named from the 
Cape of Good Hope, a small promontory on its south* west 
coast, from the neighbourhood of which the Dutcli settlers 
of 1652 spread out over the land. It lies for the most 
part betwec% 28^ and 34! 50' S. lat., and 16° 30' and 29° 
50' E. long. West and south are the Atlantic and 
Indian Oceans; the Orange River forms the boundary of 
the colony proper oh' the north, separating it from Great 
Namaqua Land, the Kalahari desert, and the Oraugo River 
Free Slate ; eastward its limit runs from the Tees River, 
a headstream of the Orange, edpng the .Storm Berg and 
down the Kei River from its. most easterly source-stream 
to its mouth, which line separates the colony from Free 
Kaffro Land, and includes, i^thin it the divisions of British 
Kaffraria added to the colony Jn\ 1866. Besides this 
chief urea tho colony idoliides ; various recently' added 
irregular provinces ; these are-w^jkho.a^UOyof Jjaaufo Land^ 
aimexod in 1871, consisting , of ijthe, high valleys of the 
source-streams of the Grange River, ..sjoping down inward 
from tho Drakenfierg mountains, ? which separate this 
territory from the colony of Natal ; Uer^chelj a native 
district immediately south of Basuto Land; tho magistracy 
of Normiulaml^ including Qriqua ' La«|d, East, a native 
teriitory of northern K^raria on the mward slope of the 
Drakenberg south-vipSt 'of Natad; St Johr}!^ Territory^ or 
ijio u[)per basin of the St John’s or. Umzimvubo River on 
the slopes of •the Dr^nhbergnijf central fCaffrana ; Ftngo 
Litnd and the IdutywdBmhe^ or t^e Transkeian territories 
of southern Kaff^^*bound^^hy thn &shee River; and 
Tamhookie Zaarf/ b^^iweeix the Bcu^iee and the Umiata. 
These latter distidets . wei^^mcqrpoi^ai^ vrith the colony in 
1875. ' It is cert;$j^.t^t;i|^' Wfev^ the whole of what is 
now Free b territory, when 

the Capo Colony^ii^'^^iipntom^ with Natal 

on the north-east have already been 

taken for the oxftnaioh*' of; the 

colony to include ih$|^||linej|^^ region 

of G;reat Namaqq|e^[mdg;.'i)vhich^'stjfei^ north of the 

lower Orange lUyewWflJ&ft 33°. S. i 

The lienteuantra^SJbSi^^ of Ji^and HTfif, .better 

known ^.'tjhe districjb'of' the&t|,^^ diam6nd fields, 

which lies uorA of the 0 ^ 1 ^' fRiv^ and tiM^of the 
Free State,"'aQnex^4 ' to the.; is 


strictly a separate dependency of the Crown, but is so 
intimately connected with the Cape Colony as to be ueices- 
sarily described along with it. 

The extreme breadth of the colony from north to soutl^ 
is about 500 miles, and its length from east to west about 
800, its area comprising 230,000 stpiare miles. 

Tho country rises from the sea by a serit‘.s of teiTaccs, of Pk^iioal, 
which the supporting walls are nearly j)arallel chains 
rugged mountains, intersected by deep ravines, rising to ' 
centrul and higbtsst range, which divides the drainage of . 
tho coastal streams from that of the inner tributaries of* 
tho Orange River in the north. Tlii.s central range follows 
a curve almost identical with that of the coast, at a general 
distance of about 100 inile.s from the ocean; from the 
borders of Natal westward it i.s known in different portions 
as tho Kuhlamba or Drakenberg, the Storm Berg, Zuur 
Berg, Sneeinv Berg, Winter IJorg, Nicuweveld, and 
Roggeveld. In height its suniiuits a[«pear to average 
nearly GOOO feet, the highest [joints being Catlikiii peak, 

10,300 feet, in tho extroiue nortii ea.st corner of the colony; 
Compass Berg, in tlie Sneeinv Berg, 8300 feet; and Bulb- 
houdors Bank, in the Nicinviivehl Range, which is 7300 
feet above the sea. North of this dividing range tho 
inner country slojjcs gradually to the Orange River, 
central Bushnuiuland being a plateau of from 3 i'lI 0 to 
4000 feet above the sea. Tlie nuiueroiis outer ranges, 
which form the maigin.s of the terraces that fall towards . 
the ocean, are se[)arated from the central nm^.e, throughout 
the greater [)art of the colony by tlie aiid ]>lateau known 
as the Great Karroo, nearly 300 inile.s in length and 60: 
miles ill W'idth north to .sonti;, and an rli valioii of about 
3000 feet above the sea; their gciicial ducctioii is alw'ays- 
that of the coast, and they are eiit .icn^.s.s at intervals by 
rugged gorges or “kloofs” tbnmgli which tho periodical 
torrents of tlie coastal wateislnd r.^cape to the sea. Two 
chief ranges may be distingnishcil, an inner and an outer, 

— tho former having the naii!e.i of Zwarte Berg, ^Vitte 
Berg, and Cedar Berg, along a great part of its length, 
tho latter being mijst pruiiiinont in the Outcniqua, Zoii* 
deremde, Drakenstein, and Olifant Bergen, rising from the 
south and west coa.sts. Some points of the inner coast 
range exceed 7000 feet in idtitude, and the outer line 
appears to average about 4000 feet. In Namaqua Land, 
in the north-west of the colony, the central and outdl: 
ranges, approaching one auolher*aiid decreasing cousider- 

V. d 
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ably in height, continue in an irregular series of chains to 
tile iower Oniiigo I'avcr. 'Within the central range, in 
rjushinaniiind, the most remarkable elevations are the 
chains of isolat«;<l fl.it-toiipeil hills^which rise directly fi‘om 
the plains of tlui Fraserburg and Victoria west districts, 
known as the K. trice and Praaiii Jlergt-n. The Tafol IScrg 
ur 'Pablo Mountain, tlie well-known landinark of the coast, 
and the nucleus of the peninsula of the Cape of Good Hope, 
rises t(j r}o<S2 feet. Though the niounlains of the colony and 
the plateaus between them piesunt bold and picturesque 
out lines of sharply-defined ranges and vast level plains, the 
laiidftcapo, excepting in tlie coastal flistricts, is ban? and 
iiiiiiiviting, and deficient in ^^ate^ ami tree-growth. 

^ 11 . Nearly two thirds of the surface of Cape Colony consists 

of vast arid plains, coverol, Imwcvcr, with siiallow beds of 
the richest soil, which only icjpdics tlic ftirtilizing })ower 
of water to render it av.iiiaMe for pasture or agrlculLim*. 
After the periodical rain^, iJic jjlaleau of Uio ‘‘panoo’' 
and IIk* groat plaiiis ol llw. hiiiindand pic.sciit the a|»pcar- 
ance of vast lithls of gra bat llic Minimor sun rLMluoos 
them again to a liarron and laiuit up tuipccl. Tlio pindoral 
lands or *' velds,” whicli cvloiid chiolly around tlie older 
slojies and in the c.u.t, a:i! inguisliud according lo IJie 
nature of the grass orsi (l*M- which lhi*y pruduco a^ “ sweet'’ 
or “sour.” Shallow .sheets of water termed “ vleis ” 
acciimul.ito at many plac(.s in the Hat lands of the interior 
after rains; and in tlii* dry sea^on.s these .^poi.s, wh(‘rc the 
soil is not excessively .sdinc, an' eo\ciXMl with rich gra.•^^ 
/'iml atlbnl fa\a)n!i(c gia/iiig land for cattle. Only in tlie 
e.vircm'* soutUein ^ n i.tl md of the colojjy j., there a soil .ind 
iijuistiiie .supply .^uited to foiesl giowtli, and the lii>t 
requisite of every selilenient in the interior is Die formation 
of a " liiiui ” <*r ri’.M'iwoir for the c<dleetion and saving of a 
Wiifcor supply. Out of an area, of upwards of H) iidllioiis 
of acios of oeeupied laiid.s, according to the census returns 
of J8Gr), only Idd.OnO aere.s were then umh'r eidtivalion. 
‘ojolugy (hsilogical Knouh'dgo of tlie vast lerrilory of the colon}' 
‘*•“1 is as yet imperfi'ct, though suHieieiit data have been 

om.orals. tiollected to enable the, general featUH*'; of I he structuie of 
the land to lie mapped (A. G. Ham, Minioirstm ihr UtaliHfii 
of ihf V<i}>v ; Oiuiirs (n'nhufuaf of the Cape: 

CJriesbach and Stow in lie' (Ji'iirt^ ) Ip Jourmtl of t}t> 
(wtoloiiienl ISoeltfpj Sie). The tolluwiug aie some, of Hie 

limrc striking geiiei.d Jeatuie^. 'Pin, whole basis formation 
of the W'estern provnuc i.s coie i.lei\'l b» be gianite, lower 
but more recent tlian ilif i.lav slatr whicIi ii-.-as iipnn it. 
A remarkable bund «il porph^ntic loek Ji as been traced 
along tlie whole <if the euuul-.y lietw<vn Ib'itivsli KafiVariii 
and the Hokkcveld .M.-nni mi: . in the we.-t, a <li aanci* of 
more than Got) niile.^ A .sern., of sa nd.->! one rock,-* form tlie 
chains of the Zw.irtr . nd l.anj'- IJirgeii. H’he “Karroo 
beds,” the name givi-n In bain.h'Mii which cover that 
platemi and the coimlrv mathward to b.-yoml the Orange 
Jliver, are believed from tii'* ’l'’.m.l.ini.e ot fossil wood and 
fresh-water shells to Im‘ of la u a Tim origin, and contain 
reptile remains of iin>st lejjiail, d.l,.> eharacler, unknown 
els»»whcro. Tii the e:e>teni po Giue, one of the most 
intercaing fcatuiv.s of the g'‘nlo„> i, that of the beds of 
water-worn pebbles, many Ininilreih of feet tdiove the 
present se.i-lcvel ; indeed there ajipen.- to be no doubt 
that a ]>rocess of upheaval is still in luogiv.ss along the 
whole {soul li African coast, w'here modem laiM-d beaches^ 
coral reefs, ami o}ster baidvS may I'M-rywhere l>e- seen. 
Slight .shocks of earthquake liavg be»‘ii cxqierieneeil at 
various time.', in the soulh-w*esteru rigioii ol tlu* colony 
TJicre are records of the.se in 1739, 17t)G, 1809, ISll, and 
Namaqiia Land, north us well us south of the 
Or.iiige River, is u region couquised of the older rocks, 
gneiss and schists, and is famous for its copper deposits. 
The.'.o ap])ear to have betui known as early as 1G83, aud 


have attracted attention at vtirious subsequent periods, but 
it wa.s not till 1863 that any well-directed efforts were made 
for the extraction of the copper ; at the juesent time the 
famous mine of Ookeip in the district of »ST»ringbokfontoin 
yiclils an average of 700(5 tons of ore each year. Copper 
i.s also known to exist in the xVmapondo country of 
KuflVaria. Silver ha^ also been discov'iirbd in Nainuqua 
Land, but has not yet been succ. ssfullv w'orked. Cod 
seams are known both in tlie Storm Rcrg in. tlie i,^xtrcmo 
east and in the central district of Beaufort, but nut in 
easily workable situations. t 

The discovery of diamonds north of the Orange River, 
an event which gave g^eat imiwtus to all affairs of the 
colony, was made in 1867, and in the following years 
people from all parts of the world flocked to the fields. 

These lie in the eastern portion of the territory known as 
Griqua Land West, wlych, as a conseqrence of the dis- 
covery, was annexed to die British empire in 1871. The 
mining has now become a ^'ettlod industry, with its accom 
paiiiment of a fixed population and rapidly-growing ttwiis. 

The fields extend between the Igwer Vaal River and its 
tributary theModder;'in tins region the diamond-producing 
rock is fouud in fragments mingled with the detritus of 
other rocks, occupying various depressions known as 
“ pans,” or in the deep torroift beds of the rivers. The 
diggings are thus distiriguislicd as the ivet^ whicli lie cliiefly 
along tlie lower Vaal river, and have been almost abandoned, 
ami tlio drt/ mines, about Kimberley, Du Toits pan, ami 
Rnlfonteiii, farther south. One of the largest diamonds at 
lii.'t discovered in this region weighed 83 carats, and 
r(‘alized £11,000.; several much larger ones have since 
been found, one of more than 200 carats.* Iron ores, 
hematite, and magnetite abound also in this region, the 
deficiency of fuel alone prevents the working of mines of 
great richness. 

We have seen that the great water-parting mountain UlvorA 
chain of the colony pas.ses tli rough the centre of the 
country in a curve parallel to the coast line, from the 
inner border of Natal to near the western Atlantic coast, 
forming an outward watershed to the sea of about 100 
miles ill width, and aii inner shod to the Orange River. 

The streams of the outer slicd are constant only in the 
c.\tieiue cast of the country; towards the south-west and 
I nil the Atlantic coast land tlieir supply is irregular. A1 
partake of the character of mountain torrents, — having 
iiumeroius falls, flowing in deejilyumt channels, and being 
low ami feeble (in some cases dry) fof the greater part of 
the year, but swollen aud rapid in rainy v’cather. From 
east round to west tlie chief are the Kei, Groat Fish, 
Zmidiig, Gamtoos, Gauritz, Breede, Berg, and Olifaut ; of 
tJic.so only two are navigable for a short distance, — the 
iJivede for small vessels for 30 or 40|^iiles from its mouth, 
and the Berg for a few miles from St Helena Bay, on the 
Atlantic coast. »»Tlie Oraim^ River, or Oariep, to which the 
inm*r slicd of the colony arains, rises in the Drakeuberg 
on the border of Natal in the extreme north-east of the 
culniiy, and flows westw'ard for about 900 miles to the 
Atlantic. Its basin includes an area of upwards of 
4t)0,0()0 square miles, but the greater portion ^f this 
belungs to the arid deserts of the Kalahaii and of Bushin. an- 
Jaml. Below its confluence (in about 24® E. .long.) with its 
chief aiiluent, the Vaal, from ihe north-{^ast^ it has no perman 
iicntly flowing tributary, receiving only the occasional sup- 
plies of the torrent channels W'hieh .are cut deep in the 
plateaus and filled only after thunder 'shoWers,— so that its 
volume decreases very much in its passage westw^ard. lU 
upper valleys are very rugged and havfi been little explored ; 
the region about the confluence of the Vaal is low and 
alluvial ; but from this to the sea the river is hemmed in by ’ 
steep and precipRous clifl'st and broken by immense wallii 
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^ of rock wliicli cause formidalSe cataracts : of these the fall 
uauKid Aukurubies (iu 20'* 40' £. Idiig.), 150 feet iu height, 
is the greatest. The Or&nge is not navigable excepting 
for boats fur a few miles above mouth, Vhich is barred. 

Lakes are unknown iu Cape Colony. Springs are frequent, 
and in sandstone districts aiTord excj^Uent water, but iu the 
Karroo country they are generally brackish. Hot or mineral 
sfirings occur in %)vera? districts. 

Coasts Bad Theaouthsrn coastlancf of the colony is generally bold 
harboun. and rocky, tl(b mountains often appr4)aching the shore ; the 
Atlantic coast, on the othli: hand, is for the most part 
low and sandy. ^ . The great ocean currents— via., thej, 
Mozambique curropt whifih sweeps down round the south 
of the Cape Colony, and is deflected there over the<great 
bank of Agulhas, ^ submarine apex of the continent, and 
the 8onlh*Atlantic current flowing northward past the Cape 
peninsula,— give fise. to many ipcah and minor currents in 
opposing directions, .close to ^thc . coast, forming great 
obstacles to navigation. . • 

Tllb coast is indented by. various bays and inlets; few 
of these, however, afiionbiconvenient harbours, and the only 
one which is naturally safe in all \vinds is that of Saldanha 
Bay on the Atlantic. From eastward round to west, the 
chief points at which commerce reaches the cuiust arc — the 
port of East London, at the mouth of the BullUlo River in 
British Kaffraria, in which extensive harbour works aro 
being constructed; Port Alfred, or the Kovvic mouth, 
which estuary has also been rendered more coiinuodious by 
engineering operations , Port Elizabeth, in Algoa Buy, the 
second port of tho colony in point of trade, but with many 
natural disadvantages ; Plottenberg Bay, of ituportunce in 
coasting tnflle ; the Knysua, a laud-locked estuary in 23"' 
E. ; Mossel Bay ; False Bay, a wide gulf formed by the 
peninsula of the Cape of Good Hope, and containing within 
it tho well-sheltered uavul station of •Simon’s Ray; Table 
Bay, the harbour of Capo Town, which has been rendered 
safe by the conatniction of a great breakwater and docks ; 
Saldaalia Bay, little visited, but one of the finest natural 
harbouj-s in tho world ; and Port Nulloth, the coj)j)cr port 
of Muuiaqua Land, and the terminus of a railway from the 
mines. Angra Peqiiena Bay, in 26® 40' S., a Rritish pos- 
session on the barren Atlantic coast north of Cape Colony, 
was formerly visited in obtaining cattle, while the now 
nearly exhausted guano deposits of Ichaboeaml PLissession 
Islands, north and souUi of it, were being work ed. Walfisdi 
Bay, in 22® 50' S., up to Hhich point it is anticipated that the 
colonial territory will shortly be extended, is an inlet on a 
desolate waterless coast, affording secure anchorage, and for- 
merly much visited by American whaling ships. Lighthouses 
are maintained at various |)ort8 and headlands on tho coiust. 
Cliiuate In general character the climate of tho Capt.‘ Colony is 
und ne- highly salubrioiii, and milder than that of England ; 
'•urology* the atmosphere is cl^* and buoyant. So extensive, how- 
ever, is the cdUntry, and so diij^ersiiicd in As]>cct and eleva- 
tion, that thew are naturally many varieties of climate 
within its, limits./ As faif as moisture is concerned there is 
a gradual diinmutioii from east to west across the cemntry ; 
the prevailing winds in the.interior aro from eastward, ami 
the moisture they draw from the Indian Ocean being 
expended in ^at part pi^the eastern slopes and mountain 
ranges, tho westejm. interior districts are loft almost rainless. 
In tho eastern (Kvjpions hfevy rains and thunderstorms 
modemte the intense heat df summer, and keep the face of 
the couutiy fresh and green. " The winters arc cold, but 
the air is then clear ;^nd agreeable. At Graham’s Town 
the average anui^ temperature^is 65®, ranging from upw'urds 
uf 100® to a ihinuhutfl.,o| .d5®, and the annual rainfall is 
' 'about 33 Inches. lie ’feuth-western margin of the country 
outside the ^ge of the Karroo plateau is for eight 
: months of the year suppliS with rain sh(^.ors by westerly 
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ocean winds. In summer pecember, January, Febnj[iry) 
the dry south-east trade winds blow with great violence. 

Th^ mean temperature of the year at the Cape of Good 
Hope is about 62® attafliing a maximum of 100® and a 
minimam of 34®, tho average auiitial rainfall being 2t 
inches. At WorccstiM*, on tho inner border of this region, 
the yearly rainfall th.rreases to 12 inches. .. 

The low cojist region in the extreme w’est is subject to 
great droughts and extreme range of daily temperature ; 
;.though it seldom rains there, dense fogs arise at dawn. The 
climate of the great Karroo plateau, which is about 3000 
feet above the sea, is also characterized by severe droughts, 
by excessive heats during the day in summer, l>y cold nights, 
and by. sharp cold iu winter. Within tlie water parting 
mountaiua the plains stretching to the Orange River, ^ 
though also subject to long periods of drought, have a salu- ^ 
brious climate, wliicli is clear and bracing in winter; while 
in summer llio violent tlnimlcr^torins, wliieh occur on an 
average every three or four day.s along the niountaiii ranges, 
render the air cool and [deasant. filling the water-channels 
and “vlcis,” and re\iviijg vegelatioii. Hot, dry winds 
from the northern de.^erts j-onietinie.^ prevail for tw'o or 
tlirce days at a time in the eenlr.d uiul eastern districts of 
tho interior. Snow schloin f.jlK in tlu‘coii>t rcigion, but in 
the higher mountain liaots it lies tor tlll•r^^ or hmr months 
in the year. The suiuiuit of Table Mountain i.^ uc<*asiuiuilly 
sprinkled with snow for a day or tivo. JIail-sU»rm.s aro 
rare, Imt are of great violence after long droughts. TJie 
plicnonKunm of tin; mirage is cnjiiinon, both on the coasts 
and in tho heated plaiiih of the interior 

Ophihalinia and i hcnmalisin are perhaps the only diseases 
of the colony wliicli arc at all prcMilcnl; low fevers are 
common on the Hut western eou.-^tlund.s. 

Though much ot tin; land of the colony is dry andvegeta- 
baiTcii, the Ihira of flu: more lertile portioiift is reinarkablo tlon. 
ami varitMl. AVc ha\(‘ seen that the iorcsis are confined to 
the outward slojies of tho e\< roine margins of the colony,— 
the only patches of wood deserving tin* iiume being found in 
the (/Ctlar Rcrg in tlu! west, on two sides of Table Mountain, 
on the Onteniqiia moimlaiiis Jiicing I lie soiitli cojuit, on tho 
Olifants Ifoek near Port Lli/abclli, in llie vicinity of King 
M'illiaiiKs Town in Rrili.sli K.dlV.ina, and in the district of 
the Katlicig or Stockenslroom farther inlami. The inner 
slopes of Griijua l.aud Ivisi au* also wooded. T’he.Mi 
patclies of fun ^t eonlam u variety of useful woods, 
art’ording cxeellenL limber; anium^ llie cianinonest trees are 
the yellow' wood, wliirh is alsu one of tlie largest, belonging 
to the yew' species ; hhiek ii«)M wood , lu avy, close-giamed, 
and durable stiiiLliout ; melklioul, a while wuod used lor 
wlicehvork ; uiesiiout ; and the a^'.^'gaI or (..’apu l.iiii t W'ood, 

111 no other count ly do biiibon.^ pLuit.^and la..}l'i,s exhibit 
so many bi'aiilifnl varieties: of tlm latioi- s^vi rd himdred 
varieties are deseribed Of jiod beuriii'; j l.pls there are 
upwards of eighty geiu'ra : (. a[M‘ “i‘\ erla-noL- liowers (gene- 
rally species of /A/o-Zov/.w'///) are in go at iiiiiiiUers. Several 
species of aloi; aio indigenous to lie ( '.'i.r, and form a con- 
siderable article of e\{Mii I. TIu' .mj v .1 American aloe liiiB 
also been naturalized. T'lie castor mi j.laiit and iiiiiliy oilier 
plants of great value in medii’i!"* mv imligenous in great 
abundance. Among Cape j»l ui' • ^\liieli are remarkable in 
their up[>cMrane,e and stiuetnrc may he noted the cactus- 
like Mnplmrbia' tir .spuree ])Iants, tlu* fStajnllii or carriou 
llowcr, and tlie e]e[)hant’s font or Hottentots' bread, a plant 
uf the .same order as tin* \:mi. Hooks, thorns, ami jiricklos 
are characteristic of many South African plants. T'iiero 
arc few indigenous frnit.s , I he kei nj)plc is tlie fruit a 
small tree or sliruh found in Kaffraria and the eastern 
districts, where also the w iid and Kaftro plums are common ; 
hard jiears, gourds, wali'r melons, and species uf alnmiitif 
chestnut, and lemon are also native. Almost all the fruit . 
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.if northern and southern Europe have been introduced, and 
in abundance. It is doubtful whether or not a species 
of vine ]» indigenuuh to the Ca[)e, but the cuttings of 
French vines introduced by the IJhiguenots who emigrited 
to the colony on the revocation of tlie Edict of Nantes, 

• between 1685 and 1688, have given rise to an extensive 
culture in the south-western divisions of the colony, the 
grapes being among the tn^t in the world. The Cape witips, 
tlic export of which baa revived of late years, are chiefly 
those known as Constantia, Pontac, Steen, and Hanepoot. 

Of the cereals, whpat is grown throughout the colony, 
but chiclly ih the low marginal division of Hho south-west 
and in the eastern midland diatncls; barley aind oats aic 
general. Uye gives its name to the Koggoveld in the 
west, and is cliiefly greavn tlieie and in the lower hills 
of Namaqua Land; mai/c’ and millet are cultivafbd in all 
moist situations of the iior[]i cast of the colony. Pice 
■might bo exteiiJbivcly cullivatcd, and llourislics on the 
imiudatod banks (»f tlui Olilants Uivcr in the west; the 
growth of ]»otnto(‘s lias kaai iiiiich extended ; melons, 
cucumbers, beans, and ]>pa!-c are grown universally wJiere 
there is water. (-oUnu lias been introduced exjKTimeiitally 
in some districts , the culluatiou of tobacco is wide spread, 
that of the division of (h'orge, grown in the valley of the 
eastern Olifants Piver, being most reputed. 

TJie larger and imu'e important i)f the wild ammals 
which once gave the Oohniy the character of the great 
hunting ground of tlie world liave retreated beinru 
advancing civili/atitin, and tew arc now found witiiin the 
frontier. The liou is (.uly ti> l>e met ^ith now in ilie 
northern districts of Diishnianland and in the extreme 
north-eastern portion of the eolnny, and rarely in Briti.-h 
Kaflraria. The elcjjhani, wliich al-.o ji)m , led at the tune 
of the first Lulch settlemeiit., i.s now aluio.st extinct in the 
colony, a few only existing in the foresl>. lietwoeii K.ivsna 
ami the Zoiidag l?iver in tlie extriiiie south. The rliiuo 
ceros and girallc liave been driven far outside the froti 
. tier. Hippopotami are only fomid in the coast liveis of 
. British Kaffraria and in the hmer Oiange 1 liver. The 
buffalo remains only jierhaps in the Kny.>na fonsts and in 
the thickets of (jmat Fisli lliver. 'Die (.^ipo le«ipard, tlm 
hyena, the aard wolf or rrofJis, jind the jackal alone 
'keep'thoir ground, and are still coiiiuion in the colony. 

’ Quaggaa and zebras are met with in large herds in the 
' ■plains of the Vaal, and somctinie.s exteml into the c»>lony 
,;es far as the divisions of Crndoek and (Iraaf lleinet, where. 
,.the gnu, hartebeeste, and brindled gnu are 'dlso seen. Ot 
the many varieties of South African antelope the larger 
kinds — the eland, koodoo, and sable and roan antelopes — 
are now banished from the colony, though the smaller 
varieties are found 'ilong tin' cou^t n'«;i(ni, and miurotory 
herds of springbok invade, the plains of Jhisliinaiiland and 
Little Naiiuupia Laud at ccilain season.*,. O.-t riches, once 
numerous, are still thinly scaticn'd over tlie, colony, though 
the suj»[tly of featliers is now maiidy tlcrived from regions 
north of the Orange llivor. Ostneh farming and artificial 
incaibation, carried on in tlie iiortliei'n, w’c.stern, and ea.Nti ni 
.divisions, lia\e, howi'ver, become of late ycais one of tlie 
most profit. ible industries of the Ca[»e, — the feathers being 
worth from tM) to I'6(i jier lb. 

Birds of [)jvy, including the bearded vulture, aasvogel, 
and several wirietn sof eagles, hawks, and falcons, arc nume- 
rous ; cranes, .stocks, llamingoes, and jielieans arc in large 
variety; partridges and pheasants, guinea fowl, and quails 
abound. The bustard is found in several kinds, as well 
as (luck-, wild gee.se, and ydovers, 

Upwards of forty varieties of edible fishes arc caught in 
tao seas surrounding the Cajie Colony, the waters of which 
tlso teem with whales, seals, ami sharks. Reptiles are 
‘^x'coediiigly numerous ; among the venomous snakes are the 

Hi'-. 
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cobra di capello and the puff^dder; larj^ toads and frogs v 
are also common, as ^are Scorpions, tarantula sp^dersi 
hornets, and stin^g ants, ; i * . ' 

Sheep, cattl^-. ,and' dota kn infer^r ?t>reed were 
possesseci by the natives nn'the discovery of the country. 
Horses, asses, goats, and (^ttle, introduced by* the earlier 
colonists, were fpund Jo thrive weU. TBe^inerino breed of ' 
sheep is now iapltily taking tbe^^^lace^^f the big-tailed 
sheep of th6 Dutch settlers abd some of the ccentral 
divisions have immense shex^p fan^ producing wool 
which is the^graat staple of th^cou^rj^a ti^e. The 

the iutr()du%^^ English horsed, 'itoi^ not; however, 

appear to hwirO' beeu successfui, the oldier^ heavier Spanish/ 
breed being better adapted to the wants of the country. 

The numbers of liv^ stock in the. Ca^ie Colony audits ' 
native di3tiS^cts.are\estimated thus for, .1875 : 


Sheophr.^/i ^ fnu..;....'...:...'...'. 

Draught Oz^h' .. ...... li 

11,500,000 
' 500,000*’ 

Other horneci Cattle : .-../..L.;. 

Hor8e8.i,..ji..t.. ...f 

Mules and. Asaqa.. ^ 

oooiooe 

267,000 

29,500 

Angora Goats.. ‘ ! 

Common Goats : . 

Pigs * 

1,000,000 

2,300,000 

120,000 

Ostriches.. 

22.260 


The Cape of Good Hope was discovered by Bartholomew History. 
Diaz, the Portuguese navigator, in U86. lie first landed 
at Algoa Bay, having, after exploring the west coast, boon 
driven out to sea by a storm. Thus accidentally doubling 
rho (Jape, he saw it on his way back, and gave it the name 
of tho Capo of Storms (Cabo Tormentoso). * 

The king of Portugal, however,, gave it the more 
auspicious name it now bears, as itjs discovery afforded a 
hopo of a new and eqsier way of reaching ImHa, the great 
object of all the maritime expeditions of that age. 

The great navigator Vasco de Gama doubled the Capo 
in U97, and cAtried the Portuguese flag into the Indian 
seas. Ilk countrymen, however, attracted by the riches 
of the East, made no permanent settlement at the Cape, 
although they frequently touched there on the voyage to 
India. But the Dutch, who, on the decline of the Portu- 
giu\se jiower, established themselves in the East, early saw 
the im[)ortance of the place as a station whore their vessels 
might take in water and provisioni They did nut, liow- 
c\or, culonize It till 1652; whenbtbe Dutch East India 
(kmipany directed Jan Van Bieboeek,* with a small party 
of c.uloiiists, to form a settlement there. The country was 
at tliat time inhabited by a people called ^Qiuequm, but 
to whom the Dutch seem ^ have giveii the name of 
Ifotlentots. The Biebeeck 'settlers had at first great' 
difficulties and hai^ships to endure, qiid th(nr territory did 
not extend beyond a few miles rftund the site of the 
present Cape Tewn, whero^ they ‘ first fixed their abode. 

They gradually, howevei^ Extended their liinita, by driving 
the natives back oir t^ucing them fi^^^^rfdom. These 
cnhmkts, although binder Dfft^ authority; ^WGjre wholly 
of that nation, but. con^ted.partly of pei^nsof various 
nations, espiK^Uy Genmans and' few' 

I'ulea and PortuguOm/ ' They most part 

piioplc of low S^rion.or jMffer6ht\^^ there was, 

however, a small numbcr^pf h higher c^i^^from whom was . 
selected a cduihcll t^ ifoVer]^ year 

1 686 the Europ^hp^latibh was<Incp&^ by a bmnb^ of : ^ 
the French r^q^^;i|fi^o;Ieft 
of the Edict qrpmll^/.pUi 

trace the .CQli^durapt)|^Ten^ 

period it rem^^^ididider the 

however,, adme of the 

effects, of. wWcU^^^ . . ^ 
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) The Dutch; ppdy b^l^BO-ccdled contracts, partly by 
' foro& gradually d^priTCii t^Hottentots of theirrcountry. ; 
2ci; They c||duc6d to slaf^eiy a large o^ 
tunate peb^e^irhom'thay di^ n<jt'd«troy^ . Si, 
dttced a Uuhi.M;0^^^ .Blayoa.^^/ 4t& ! 

, They iwWll^b^®'> that '^u tyrannicai 

policy other coionie8;'^pl9S^^ 

Ihg to the farxuiips^tti^:^ the croj^; the^'l^^ei^^ 
gro\^, ^eniapding. largepart of ’thjnf^^^ 

and haroasii^vt^e^-^dih p^er exactions t^umngv^ 
courage. iada$tt^iSd|^t«(f,m m:i^a^dddhf t^ 

to ^thie^^itchiotrto 8f^ 

settled l^lts, 

desix^ to ;eisc^^j&^ iU^' cduirol, wlhch ; charaoterise^a^ 

: . day^r^piaaUtioB with ‘ihe' character' of 

^ .the Dutch 

, manifested at came under British 

rule and under th^e%du[W<5|Sh;tO wluph jSome exclusively 
UtMiBute the insuhotdlhut^^ those itoh. The attempts 
of the boors to e 9 cape^|g)m ilte Dutp^'pcwer, and so form 
an independent goyetiament'heyoud^w^'.^b of the 
colony, espociaUy;in;;|tho. Graaf-Reinet, 

are strikingly similiu^^^to th^^pk^c^lhga at a later date 
under the British ' Gamtoos River 

formed the bouhdair aud KutlVe 

‘ races, and was early adopted by the^Dutch as their eastern 
, limits but about the, year .1740. thdy.bbgaa to pass this 
liver, and came intocolLsion viith the.K&ffres, and in 1780 
they extended their .f^ntier to the Great Fish River. 

In 1795 the colbni^ having imbibed the revolutionary 
principles tfton ptevailing in;£urope, attempted to throw 
off the yoke of the Dutch, upon' whi'^h the British sunt a 
fleet to support the authority of the Prince of Orauge, and 
took possession of the county in hismame As, however, 
it was evident that:HbUatid would not be able to hold it, 
and that at a gebM peace it would v be made over to 
England, it .'was. ruled by Bntish/govembrs till the year 
1802, when, at the ^eace of ^imiens, it y^as again restored to 
Holland. '>In 180,6^ on t^a renewal of ^e war, it was again 
taken by the British under Sir; David Baird, and has since 
remained in their, possession, 'having been iinally ceded by 
the king of the N^herlan^/at the peace of 1815. At 
this tinui the limit of the colony was foribed by tlie (Jreat 
Fish River and the line of 'the inountains south of Busli- 
manland to the Buffel^Rivor land; the Atlantic, the ana 
being about 120, OOb square miles, ai^^ltho population little 
over 60,000. A Bummaiy may bo given of the chief 
events which h^ve taken plimb since 1806 

1st, Itajfra H^ars,r^^ fiTst of these wars took plarc in 1811 • 
12, and the second ih lSlC, yrhAn the hoemdary of th« colony was 
extended to. the SL^islraia^ . The third occurred in 1835, under Sir 
Benjamin D*Orbaa,'<^hen t^i6 boundary^ to the Kei; 

but on the TMaiit of/ihAt officer the countiy butweiMi the Kei and 
Keiskarnmariyotti. was restored td tnolCaffres. ' The fourtli Kaffrc war 
took place in 184^.'and after l^gcoUji|M^ted by governors Maitlatni 
and rotti^ger, it Vfas terAiinated by^Slr Hatty Smith in 1 848. The 
fifth WOT b^ke end pf 1350, and'after lieiiig for some time 

i.carried on ,Sy :QOT^b^Str H; .^mith; it was condnc.tetl in 1 852 hy 
Governor Cathc^' and\brbu^t only in IMansli 18.53. 

Daring its profi^sa ad armed ^ organized for the pro- 

tection of the ii^tfer,'ajed; Biifoh Kaftr^ia was flul).sc 4 uuntly formed 
into a Crown cokuy, hy Kalfrea. A 
''Somewhat more .de&ttedhccpqtiWfthbe^ 'Wats, will bo found under 
the heading‘|CAFF3Aj[tt3L'OT;v.vt^^^^^^^^ 

In 1820, jEfritieh/^^ of 5000, arrived 

u * of .the settlements on the 

in the in raising the 

races before 

ASld m' OOndaaiSKlmonBrh miiLWa kA thn vSaaa liAcrittfMi hV thn fttatA nf 
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alaveijr still adbere to them. This measure gave great oirciiot|to tha 
Dutch boera of the colony, and completed tficir already existing dis^ 
affocribn to the British rule. . 

. 13'd5*-6 a lar^e uumbe^ of those pebplb revived to froe 'tl)em« 

selvibs^fronxthfi British Govcniment by reoxQ^g^.with^rir fuinUiee 
beybxid.the limits of the colony. With this.* they, sold' tlicii*' 
at a’ groat sacrifice, andcroseed thd'OnihgcBivcr iuu • 
Inhabited chiefly by tribes of tha.;B£aj^,riM;e/ .Afti^r:. 
meetiing wth ^at hardships and varied aucowiA their con testsi? 
witUv^ hative^^A.part of their uumhcir, imder/ohe\Peter'Betltflir 
erb^dthe Drakenber^ Alountains aud took possesion of the dis* ' 
irict.of Natal, whore tbey established a republican government, and 
maintained. theirgrbundt^aiust powerful nut ions of Zulu Kaffres till 
1842, wlwn they were forced to yield to. the authority of the British. 
Gbyejth^^^ ^'hich took possession of Natal. , . ^ ^ ' 

|),^f|Phe boers beyona the Orange River and west of the Drukenberg 
^litSlVJhc^wevor, retained a sort of independence till 1848, when, in 
bdns^l^co of the lawless state of the country, and tlie solicitation 
ofpart of the inhabitants, the governor, Sir Ifarry Smith, diMHaivd 
jthe supremacy of llm Crown over the lorrilory, wliich wjus thoiKcfortU. 
culled the Onujgo River Sovereignty. Shortly after this, in cunscj' 
mience, it was alleged, ol r«‘rtaiii nets of tho British (joverninent in 
Natal, Andrew Vretonu.s, an intelligent bo»T of that dUtriet, crossed 
the DrakenlMug iMountains with lii^ follower-s, and after being joined 
on tho Western .side i>y large niiniln*r.s of disalfected boers; raised 
tho standard of rei)elliofi. I'pon tins the govenior, Sir H. Smith, 
crossed the Orange River at the limd of a detaclimciit of troops, and 
cncountcrt'd an»l defeated tlie rebels in a slioit hut brilliant skirmish 
at Boern Plaats. After thm I’retoiin^ an-l tiie most di-salfcctcd part 
of the IwuTS retreated to beyond the Va.d lUver (the iKirtlicm limit 
of the 80 v«rf*ignty), wliere they established a gi)vernTnent of their 
own. Tliey wi‘re subset [ueiitly, in ]s5‘J, absolved from tlieir allegi- 
ance to the British Crown by tiealy with the governors and her 
Maje.sty’s comrm.ssioner.s for .settling frontier atfairs. 

Ip 185.‘» .54, in consetinenee of tJn‘ tionbleil stale of the Orange 
River Sovereignty, ami the tlitfieully of maintuining with beecmnnjj; 
dignity the authority of lier Majtvsty tIuTe, it was re.sohed to aban- 
don the country to the settleis, im^stly Dutch boei.s. 1’his was 
earried iuto ell’eet by a special coinmissioinT, Sir Oeorge Clerk, 
sent from England for the purpose ; and the country, under the 
name of the Orauge Free State, is constituted a fepuldio., with a 
pie->ident at its head, assisti'd or controlleil hy an assiuiddy colled the 
VolK.snud (peoph's eoiiin'il), eh*<’ted by ne.irly universal sulfrage. 

4///, 'fhfi Convict Afjitatioii . — After the British Oovornmciit ha4 
tell itself comj)elled to discontinue the sending of convict.s to New 
South Wak*.s and V.in Diemen’s Land, the subject of transportation 
bcoarne one of great dillieiilty, tin* more .so that an unusually huge 
numlHTof prisoners was then mi its ha mbs iii consequence of the pro- 
secutions arising out of the disinrbeil state of In-land. Under ihese. dr- 
euiin.tanees ail Order in (uum il was pa,, --e*! in 1818, under HUtln»rity 
of the Aet of 5 Cleo. IVL, niilhori/ing the sccrelniy of .state to send 
certain eonvicts to such (olonies as he might think projX‘r. A ciN 
eul.ar was .sent hy Earl Ony, tln'ii colonial secictary, to the governor 
of the Cape (among other colonial goveinor.s), re([iie.sting him to 
aseaM'taiii the feelings of the enhinists ivg.irdiiig the reeepthai of a 
certain class of ronvicls. llnrLM’Lim.itcly, owing to .some iniMindiT’ 
slainling, a ve.'-.scl, tin* “Neptune," was dc.s[>atchcd to tlie( af»e lafore 
the opinion of the colonists h:el lu-ni n-ceivcd, having on lu.aui 2'Ml 
convicts, among wliom were ,)ohn .Mitehcll, tin* Iri.sh rebel, .sinl his 
colleagnc.s. Wln-n the new.s rc.iflicd the (’ap«* th.d tlibs ve.-..cl was 
on her w'ay, tin* j)coj»lc of the colony b» i .urn* violently e\cit<*«! ; and 
goadiMi to fiiiy liy tin- iiilbimin.itoiy .niicles in llie loral in u >p.i]»crs, 
and giiideil l»y a few tlemagogiies, tlicy cslalili'died wiial u.!' failed, 
the Anfi-Conrn’f hy which they bouml tlj. in fives by a 

pledgctocea.se from oil inteicoiirse of evtry kiiil with ]h.isou 8 in 
anyway couneeb'd “ with tlie l.mding. supliKin*', oi fuiiployine 
nmviets." On the llM.h of Sejdenilxr IStU, tin' *‘.N» ptuno’’ nnived 
in Sinioirs B.iy ; ami wlnui tlio iiilelligeme v h* <1 rajic Town; 
the people asscmbleil in m.i^scs, and th< Ii b.-l. i\ icnir was vinlont 
and outrageous in tlie extn-im*. Tliego\» peu, alMT adopting hfcveral 
re.solu t ion.s, and again ahamloning iliem uM'i< r (he pressure of popu- 
lar agitation, agieed not to bind the roi \n i-, hut to keep them' on 
boai’il ship in Sinion’s Bay till he i* --. nf d oidci-i to send them ebse- 
where. Even this eoneession (ImI not ‘^iLstV any but a small niiui- 
K*r of more inoderate men. Tie- m.i <*f the population, under tho 
guidance or dominalioii of a few .leil.itors, eoiiiinucd to do fdl in 
their (lower to prevent the cfuiviefs .iml all the otlicersof thcflovenj- 
inent from obtaining su])plics. Wlien the Home Govern in out be* 
camo aware of tho state of atfairs it iiuniediatoly sent orders direct- 
iug the “Ne(4uiie” ti» pioieeii to Vtiu Dienieii’ii Land, ami the 
agitation cea.Med. Thi.s agitation did not, however, ])a8s away with 
out important results, since it led to another movement, tlic ol.jcct 
of which was to obtain .a free represeiitativo government t’.>r ih« 
colony. This conce.ssion, which had been ])revio«sly jironn.M'd by 
IjordGrey, was granted hy her Atajesty's Government, and, in 185,*| 
a constitution wvas established of almost unexampled libfM ality. 

, 5th, In 1857 an almost incredible delusion arose in the Ain.txosr 
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trib(i|of Britiiili KiiiTriiri.i. It was pedicied among them that, on 
corjilrtioii ol' a coniplctc of their lives ami |H’ 0 f«‘ity, a n*- 

Burrcctioii would lake pl.na* on a <*ertaiu day, in whicli all the dead 
warriors and gical iin-n «.f the nation \\oiild arise in m-w strwinfth ; 
and aeting iii>oii > in > l iilh nearly a thinfor Un* 1 rilw, or aliout 50 ,ddt», 
[K-Tislied 111 a nuiional suicide. The tracts thus di*|io]»ulated wei« 
aricrw.irds |»••opled hy Europeun settlers, nmoiig whom weie many 
of the (hM'uiaij legion whieh had stirved wiin ilw; English army in 
the Ciinita, and r. liody of upward.s of -000 induslinms Notth (icr- 
niiin emj'.oaiits, wlio proved to he a valiiiihle aeipiisiiion to the eolnny. 

rui'lic works in the colony inarked an era in the opening, 
in NoveniluT 1 S 0 : 1 , of the railway from Cape 'Pt'Wii to \Yellington, 
hegiiii III l''.V.L and, in 18 f’d, of the great liieakwaUr in Table jhiy, 
long ueeJeil on tloil perilous i In L'^O.) tlie provinee of Hritidi 

Katlrana was ineorpnvated wilh the eehniy, under the litle of tiie 
Electoral Divisions of King WillMm'.'' To\wi and East London. Jii 
the same year st've.nil iinpoit ml inodllieations of the consliiulioii 
were adopted. 

7thf 'riie diseoeerv of diamofiL' in tin* di^tiiets north of the 
Orange llivor in drew llie iil« !ition mI Ihe whole, world to the 
colony, and gave new hie .iinl imi" ins to c\eiv hi.meh ol indu-tiy, 
loading to tin* aniie\;ilioiMit ili*’ l.n lerritoi v ot lIih|M.i Ij.iinl West 
to the IhiliNh Cp w II. I’li'' IL a ili»i-'vm ot the l>i*ehv.alri 

Kalfres, oeeiiyivmg Cie 'l[p;'ei \ . 11 . \ ^ nj the Mi. mg- Ifive;, ll.id S'lh 
sisteil uiid« r a m iiii pK-lei i.ii.i!..- id iiie Ihiii -h (o.\i iimiciil ip'in 
IHLStolSal ; h'll h.iMii;; !.• I* ll to theo ou ti i. -hums on liu 
iihaiidomiieiit ol I h- • h ni je m < ignl v, tlii y lei 1 iiilo a loni*, i \ li.io - 
iivt wai 1 . 11 ‘e wil ll I !e- i'lieis (ll :lii- I’l'-eMale. < )n i In- iii<-vmI pt titioii 
of their ehiel .Modn h, 'hex iiiochiiiiied Ihin di aihiet i.'. in 
and their lerriloi \ l-( ' iim- [iiiLdl th- cohniy hy .Vet ot ( M»\einnit ill 
of l;*'/!. 


M«»re lec'-iitly, in l^'Tl and L'/ri, I'lje .m .u of .M>ulheiii ..nd 
iioilliein KiiIVmii i, the Ti ill' h"' I h 1 1 ihn i'". oi lie’ I'louo and 
hofdiie 1 1 ih-.s, .iii'l the It , . ii'ii v of Ciinin L md La • on ih'* ''(•at ii< in 
bonier (d Nal.il, Ii i\ c .ilso < "ine niKler Liiti'di inh* h\ the In xsoi- 
•aeiit of tinn mhihilaiit s .\t th- jire-i'iil mole' 'it, altinlion i- 
stroiigly diiei'led toA mu 1 he «’()ns-li'l,ii 1 o ol the Liiiopoan s'.ii* . 
ol »^outli A'leM. .ui'l liu inliodiii Ir 11 (I •■;..•ltl mntN in tleii 
hith< rio Collin I !ii;; aeni j of Lfow'i Hint 111 , w it ll a V i(*vs to flic nioi- 
cumplct- dc*'i lo]>iiici<t of their ';t( .it n. itiii.il •» •' ti • .. 

A sum of live niilhi)!)-; ‘-'ti 1 liicr .oti.l hv 
(187*1; hi in,: ' -^1" *'d'‘d in 


railway ; one i" (i n.'i:' : 1 1 ' 
two li'oui I’oii I'l / r ■ ^ h, .in 
graphic w in* now eoii ■< - * ( ' , 
town, Kill,': W'llli nii‘ . I'ox* n, 
West, til taf hi ill' 1, ( 'i.idoe 
diamond ladds. l-’ue ^1' 1 1 C' 
Pape each tiiotjlli. 

Unlil the ye, If 1 s/:}, the . 
administration and i le< tem < 
into IW’ij nioVlJi'S a x’.-- h rii 
of the eololiv tlie^e Wcle Imn 
an \ci of riiiu-niiiK nt, v.li.c^ 
jiortli>tied out mto .,( \ ' ii > ■ 
iiew' flti'/ffto/if. W' li loi ii.i-d 
alremlv e\i‘'!ii"- -c t- 
p.'ioll of ihe^e 'l:vl loll-. ; ill- 

aj)foo\iin ife . 1 '. I aiei i’ <■ h. 
of file Hut ceil -11 . IM I'l 1 
recently addc'l to llit- • i *' i 
(ioViM’limeUt agent • Ml 1 ■ ' 

(llleetlon <d the .• ' •■1''; 1’ X h I 
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I toi ! 1 ( 
m<: h-' io> 
t .1 t I o.l'l' 
li. L :t I'h/.il 
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iir. Hid iviii 
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lit is no\»- 
V liiu « ol 

I’l* '1 0\k ’1. 

The h 1 , 

I *' I ll il'i'- 
Ll I'lloit 
in 1 1 I 
1 III'! liu 


dlM'!' 
lol ti 
I 'I'lll 


■ l.il'ji 


ll toi t he pill jio'e-.-. of 
e I '••»n i.i! IVe ( ’ouiieil 
hut Vltll the ' lowth 
I'l itiVi til* ti' !\ laiiie. .iM'i hy 
1 IV. Ill L'-r L tile i onmrv w.i-. 

it ilioiil the s line tune ’'oine 
M i' , till 1 ‘ilmoioii (,f 1 hoM’ 
p"' I ll de-i liotioii ..f 
h 'Wi Ver, >-'iue -■ (I'l-ir 
'1 floiM Ihe d. lie 

'1 ’ //.•///•<' fi’it I'i 

■ i-MiVi nied I'v* 
. 11 '* nil'll r tie' 
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^ The art'ir. of in-- iPa. ...n,' ;,m adaj.ied from lliose caleu|.iti-il at 
Cotlia for Dr lii i.n. , y,Vi..//-, rumnn-r KTih\ which are nearei the truth 
'teo. lliH appio.Nuiiation jji.ia l,y ih-i t'ape .survey or-gnuO'.il. The 
•'irtiiis of Ihcnutiv'i* ni tiici- ]mm' lu en '-peeiaily a.sceii. lined from a map 
supplied hy the .sirntarj loiiinalive ulTairs in 


Population. 


rrovineps. DJvi^iona, and 

Nuiive Diatiicta, 

Area In 
square fiUus 

Ci'UtiuB 

('eiihua 


18G&. 

1S75. 

1 if ought forward .... 

5,4‘.i3 

95,173 

112,831 

X.W. Liiov., eontirmed — 




Worcester f. 

5,075 

t,;o4 

9,801 

TnlUagh 

6,ai8. 

8,696 

9,943 

Claiiwilliam 

7,4‘20* 

?r041 

8,404 ‘ 

Calvinia 

20, in 7 

8,521 

7x.452 

Xamaqua Land 

18,200 

10,07L. 

U361 

South- Westkkn pRovikoE 

c. 


Ottltidou.,.. 

2,150 

9,900 

11,303 

Ilredaaiiorp 

1,485 

4,169 

9,064 

. 4,286 

Swidlendiiin 

1,W 

10,006 

h’olxirtsoii 

‘J,283 

6,155 

7,986 

KiversdaJe 

2,855 

10,665 

12,726 

Uudb«hooru 

1,922 

12,077 

15,129 

Ci'orge 

2, / / 9 

10,658 

' 11,766 

Alossel Buy.’, « 

761 

8,270 

6,059 

Knysmi 4i..| 

.'IlDl.A.NfD Provincr: ! 

1,008 

2,471 

3,188 

Bciiufoit West. * 

' 11,417 

5,828 

8,314 

iTince Albert 

3,512 

5,983 

8,656 

0,187 

Victoria West 

27 060 

18,251 


8 20-3 

8 996 

Ixichmond 

4,000 

6^000 

7, 007 

J lojxi Town 

Mtirrsvshurg 

tii.uif Ihdnet 

2,702 

;i.o4i 

4,567 

4,349 

2,940 

14,695 

6,M4 

3,778 

16,774 

Soi jii EvsTRiiN Province; 

Albany 

2,037 

16,264 

10,441 

ll.il hurst 

419 

4,867 

1 1,663 

5,803 

M,150 

Tort EiizaMfetli 

236 

Citcuhage 

5,823 

18,148 

7,876 

21,467 

lliimaii.stiorp 

2,702 

7,298 

MeMiudria 

1,18(1 

6,6f)5 

6. *120 

VixAoria Eii.st 

419 

8,292, 

7,970 

iVddie 

572 

18,796 

16,538 

Nuiini-EisTi'.UN Province : 



Fort Deiiiifort 

837 

13,841 

1.5,6.57 

Sloekeustrooin 

125 

5,647 

6,499 

Somerset East T... 

3,253 

10,593 

10,858 

Led Ibid 

3,393 

8,350 

8,636 

( riidoek 

4,758 

3,045 

12,228 

11,313 
31,. 522 

Albert 

y,x802 

Middidbiirg 

Coh'sherg. .. .... 

2,664 

6,xS50 

4,64.5 

t),938 

8,115 

1*I,1S7 

l.'x.siKUN Province: 



L.ist I^ondoii’* 

1,707 

3,040 

1.';, L,i6 

King William’s Town® 

3,756 

66,737 

108,041 

t.hle.mstOWTl 

3,882 

44,. 5.55 

.50,711 

V'lwal North 


8,107 

Wodclmu.se 

5,024 

22,200 . 

26,570* 

Ilerschcl 

♦ 


22,664 


39.5,883 

«()C6,15.S 

721,435 

Lx.si'ro L.ano 

8,750 

40,ooa(? 

140,000 

N'*m \nni,a,m> (including ( 
Ciiipia Land East) ) 

3,380 


50,000^ 

Sr .Ioiin’s Tkrritorv— 




( I’l.mlomisc, Li'hana, 
x^c., Katfres) 

2,740 


19,998 

T i: \ N ^ K KI AN TeURITCry- - 




Fiji go Ijand 

1,050 


43,971 

Tiimhookie CotStntry 

1,500 


70,078» 

Idntywa Jhj.serve 

'i ' 

400 


18,000 

Caim: Cyi.uNY 

213,703 


1,063,482 

CM'^rA Land We.st 

16,630 


50,000 


'riiii I'etiirns of population classified according to race Popul^* 
Imvi; not yut btii.n received foufthe census of 1875 . Intioa. 
li'^th’) Lho Kuropeaus of <iio colony numbered 187,400 or 
33 per cent, of the whole. Ths) white or dominant 
is composed of colonial Dutch, who are most 
ninuLTous ill the w*estern divisioni; of Anglo-Saxons, who 

- Fcuiiutrly British KafTraria. i, 

* Including 18,445 Tambookies of fho V location*^ in ’Wodebonse 
and North-Eastern Queenstown. 

Criqiia Land East (1875), pop, 31,901 : jBonntry west of /'iriquifl, 
pop 8407. ' ' 

^ Im hilling emigtfmt TamboSkies now in colony. 
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are in a majority in the east > anrf, in smaller proportions, of 
Gernians, descendants of French cpiigrants, and Portuguese. 
Engfisli, which is the Isjiguago of the legislation, is used 
in seaports and eastern border towns, but Dutch is still 
commonly useS in many parts <rf the western and midland 
produces, Of thirty newspapers published in the colony 
twenty-five arc^ Bnglish. • 

• The major pwt of jho populatioxi of tho colony, how- 
ever, consists oftUiottentgts, Malaya, Negroes, and Kaffres. 
The aborigines with whom tlie first settlors at the Capo 
came in contact had or^inally* the generic name of 
Qineqiue, and received the aamo of Hottentots from the 
Dutch, Owing to intovnarriages with Malays, Negroes, 
and others, and illicit intercourfe with the whites during 
the period of slavery, the race has lost much of its dis- 
tinctive cliaracter. In 1865 the nnmber of people distin- 
giiished *aa lloy^cntots was 82,000, nearly two-thirds of 
whom were fo\ind in the westejn division. TJie Malay's 
were introduced by the Dutch us slaves ; their descendants 
8 til 4 retain tho Mahometan religion, and most of tho dis- 
tinctive habits and customs of their race. We have no 
means of ascertaining tbeir number, but it cannot be large. 
They are found chiefly i*esident in tho seai)orts. The 
negroes are mostly from the eastern cc^usts of Africa. 
Gri(puis or Bastaarda are "a mixed , race sprung from the 
intercourse of the Dutch boers dr fanners ^\itli their 
Hottentot slaves, A great number of them migrated from 
tho colony in tho early part of this century with the b{)ers, 
and settled between the Orange lUycr ami the Vaal under 
the chiefs Waterboor and Adam Kok, in part of the territory 
now known as Uriqua Land West, In l^oi! Ki/k'.s people 
(about 16,^00 iu number) separated from the others, and 
migrated to tho district called Noinauslaml south of 
Natal, which had been depopulated by the strifes of ll 
Aniapondo and Auiabaca Kaffres, forming there tho hcttle- 
mont called Griqua Land East or New Oriqua T^and. 

Tho lino of division between tho native Hottentot (or 
Bushman) and Kaftro races of South Africa jmsscs south 
through the Cape Colony in about 26*" E. long. The KaflVe.s 
now re.sident within tho colony prot) 0 r nre < liielly of the 
tribe of tho Amaxoaa, with whom the coluiii.st.s first came 
iu contact at the line of the Groat Fish llivcr in 1778 , and 
the Fiiigoes, who originally came from Naial Jind its viei 
nity; drivon tlionce early in tho present Cciitury by Clr.ika, 
a warlike chief of the Zulu Kaffres, they b'ok refuge 
writb the tribes on t])cJ^ordcr of Capo Colony. Tliere llu'y 
were reduced to a^tato of serfdom, from which tliuy wero 
liberate*! by Sir Benjamin D’Urban after the lliinl Kaffie 
war of 1835, when a body of 16,000 of them came into 
the colony and settled iu what is iu)w tlie divi.sion of 
Poddio. From this, again, the greater part of tlic Eingo 
have moved to tho district now called Fiiigo Lund, east of 
the River Kei, recently joined to the colony. In 180.5 the 
number of Kaffres within tho limits of tj^o colony was not 
loss than 164, .500. The Ifaffrea of tho native districts 

which have come under British nfle during the last thioc 
years are — 

(1.) The tiaantos, Hometimes called Mountain Ih i'hw-iiiJis, tlie frag- 
menta of ftoveral broken tribes of tho Bechwaiia KaOVtii which btvanie 
united under the rule of Moshesh. Beshh's \ he iiihiihited dis- 
tricts of Bamito liUnd, they now occupy the purl inn of Nuinnnylaiul 
which lies between Oriqua fAud East and the rninje of the Dr.dven- 
berg (2,) The Ama-baca, who appear to be divi«ied, - one portion 
p Jjh® b’ibo inhabiting the eastern third of Ntnuiinsl.'md on the 
borders of Natal; tbe othe?, under Cliicf Alakanla, tlienorth-eustcrn 
'^'ortion of St Territory. (5.) Tho Ama-xosihi, under Chief 
j immediately *oalh of Griqiui Land East. ^4.) 

1 ho t ondoniisf, under the chiefs. Umhlonhlo and U uidiLehwa, occu}»> - 
mg tha flOQtherh portion of St Jbhn's Territory. (5.) Tlie rioh.'uia, 
Aibi, and small mountain tribes along tiie north-west shb^ 

ot St .1 jhn 8 Tomtqiy. ( 5 . ) The Ttmbookies, one of tho most nuioor- 
OU.S and powerful^ of tribes, located in part within the 
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colony proper, hi the south-east of the division of ^Vodehouse and 
tho north east of Queenstown, and in part occupying the aiioining 
basin of (ho Tsomo, a tributary of the Kei Uiver, in tho dist ricts of 
their chiefs Geoelo, Stockwe, Alatanziiaa, and Damlu. The Tam- 
boakics under Oangolizwis t»ccii]iy the tract between the 15;L«]jica 
and tbe Uintata. 

directly under British rule. Tho following ii ilies 
ox Raui'ana, enclosed by British territory, still retain their indepen- 
dence. (1.) Tlie Amaqiondo, the largest tribe between tho C:i])e/ 

Colony and Natul. 'fhoso w'ere also formerly driven from a more 
Mortltf rly retfion by the Zulu Kalfiva, and now occupy tbe country on 
each side of the lower St iohn's Kiver, under their partiinuiint eliiuf 
bniquikela laku, hia brother lliumis ruling a .smaller southern 
division of tho triho; their numbers avi) estim.'ited by mi.ssiouariea 
resident among them at not less than 10 (^ 000 . (2 ) The GVuleciuj 
and Boin-Vanas (Ama-bomvnneh on tins eoast-hind belweon the Kel 
aiidUho IJmtatii lUvers, of whom Kreli is piinnuuunl tdiief, Muni the 
chief of the Bom-Vauas ackiiowlt.*dgiiig his .s»iiremary. 

Prior to 1827 there existed in tho sever.d districts of Govern- 
the colony an institut ion c.st.iblLslicd by the Dutch ciilled llio 
Board of Land ro;;t and H(‘eujraadeii. The lainlri'.st was the 
chief mugistr.i(c of tins district, appointed and paid by (lie 
Goxeriiment. The lu cinraadeii was a council to assist lijii, 
compo-sed of re.sp(ict.d*le inli-.ibitaiils appointed by the 
governor, on the iccuiiimeiulitioii of the Lindrost, Tho.so 
boards luit only liad tlie mb iiiii.-dratmii of the Lical afl'aira 
usually entrusted ti) niiniici[».il b«»'b\.s, but they also 
possessed extei!si\ e jialirial aulliority. in conscqiionce of 
abuse.s, more c.^[n*ci. illy in tin* I'xercisc of the, latter func- 
tion.'?, these institutions were ;il‘o]i;dH(l in 1827. 

Prior to 1S.‘J7 the wliole :mt]io! ity of the. general Goveni- 
ineiit iva.s Ne.sted in llie governor, a.ssisted ]>y a small 
council of ollicials. In tiiat ye ir a legislative council was 
e.stablishcil, consisting of ccitain (/ovcinnient olticial.s, .‘iiid 
fivti person.'; nominal e«l by tlie Crown. An i*xcciilivo 
(umiH'il was also e-stidili-.liod to assist the governor iu 
executive malter.s, cousi^dlIlg of ceitain high oflicer.s of 
Government. SncIi was tlie foim of government till 18.53, 
when the legislative council ns thu.s c.stabli»lu 5 d was 
abolished, and .i iiew liioii intieibiceil. Under Ihi.s 

tin*. )ei;islatun? co^{^is^^ < t tl'c governor, appoint* by Ibo 
cohuiial olllce for a lem f mv \ and two chambi'is, 
called the le, i‘i ih'I] .'lid the liniise of a.'-.sembly, 

both 1 ‘Iec-ted by tin* )>uq . 'rin* foimer body- was latterly 
Composed ot t‘lcvennai /. rs fm* lln* wc-^lern and tm for 
the eastern pneinctg cin ,1 ]>\ the whole body of elcctm*.s. 

But in 1 873 a bill wa? iiilhMl'U‘« 1 for di\iding the country 
into seven chctoral [aovinct., (*» a nnao etpi.ibh* di: tri- 
butioii *>f poliliiMi iullii.-iu'.-, and ti uio ,iw ay w’ith thc.sepaia- 
tion of l!ie colony into two[».,r( -‘; and by Ihi.s anangi-mijit 
CMch ot the new di\i-ions ^ .loivtnrn Ihrr.* njeniheis to the 
n]i[»er chain! nT. Tin.-- lali i'.'vi.nc law in 187 t, but doi‘8 
not csmio into cxi-cnfioii untd tiit'di.',' .!n}ioii(if the existing 
<*oUllcil ly e.xpli.diou of tin; linieof it-.se.'hhm To qu.i lify 
a man to be elected for tin; chaiid r, Ij.i 1 in-t posses^ 
property' in land w*at Is L‘2n()j). cIimt of • ;r X'4()00 
in l.ainled wnd p.eisonal j-nqa-ity to -- 11., j-; he miibl be 
thirty ya'aiw of age, anst nui^t h.su* 1 fM oivited to become 
a caudid.Uc by wnttcn ri''|(ii.Ml ion, j ],y n(jt than 
twenty the elector;, 'rh-* \otii. ^ o, <’K'ct.iou ia cumu- 
lative, rli.it j-s anv *l.e!sis' m ^ _..e all his volc.s (as 
many as iheie aie incmln’iN 1 » b . • ii) to om* candidate, 
or ho m-iy ili'tialailo .. :i ’ ilie c.andidates a.s he 

ple.’ses. 'i'ln* <-oniieil ’■> i ! i'- I !■ n years, but t!iat 
Ji ilf its numl-er, as ne.n- .. in ly b: nt ovciy iHe ye., is. 

Tht* Icgi l.nive, i- (li<».-,eu by tJio eh'ctias of ilit; 

t(/wms and oilier cicelor.! di.lnets into wdnch the colony .'5 
dnided. Tlie (:.in<lid.,tt s ha\e to be pnipo.sed mid slcohm d 
at tho hustings. Tin a- i.^ no property qualification rc*tu] 1 ■ d 
of the camlidiLies. 'rho a.-v^euibly consists of .sixty-eight 
mcinticra, ami is eleeb d for five years. 

The qiiulilication of electors of lioth houses is the sauf?, 
namely, the occupation of fixed property w'orth £25, o# tha 
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receipt of wages of not less than XHO a year. The ministry 
uiidcp-tlio governor includes a colonial secretary or premier, 
a connnissioncr of crown lands and public works, an 
attorney-general, a tnMisurer goneinl, and a secretary for 
native ulfairs. Since 1872 the ministry holds office, like 
the English cabinet, at the pleasure rif the Parliament. 

The governor may dissolve both houses, or he way 
dissolve the house of assembly' without dissolving the 
council, lie may give or refuse his assent to bills iii the 
Queen’s luiiiie, or he may reserve them for the decision of 
her Mujosty. The Queen may disallow any bill assented 
to by the governor at any time within two years of its 
rec,eipt. It is furthiT provided, th.'it all bills appro] iriating 
any part of tlie revenues must be rccniiimended to ’the 
house of asscmldy by tlm governor. 

The administration of justice is ]u elided over by a sujjrcinc 
court of five judgo.s a (‘hief jii.^ticc and four ])ui.si)(*. judges. 
The chief justice witli two Judges holds tlu; supremo 
court in Cape Town ; two oilur Judges of tlic supreme, 
court form the “court of the e.i.feni district.',” held at 
Qrahaiii’.s Town. Tlu^ Jui i^^lictiiui of the coiiit of ( uja*. 
Town extcjid.-i over the wlicli* coluny ; that of (trahaiuV 
Town has a coucuireiit jiiri diction over the ciUini 
divisions. Circuit, court.-, aie held ihrmighout the (idony 
twice yearly. K.u'h divi.-don lia.< a Salaried magistrate \\ln» 
is also civil commii-sioju'r, ami the magi.denal com Is liavc 
a limited jurisdiction in ci\il ami criminal casts. The 
civil coiiimissnmer presides o\er the “ divi.’ioiial councir’ 
of his di.strict, an elected body charged witli tin* sujicr 
iiiteiidencc of loads, itoynd.iries, and otlif-r inlcnsts of the 
division. The lloinan or civil law, as Hcei\c»] in IlollamI 
before the introduction of the Code Na[»ol('on tliero in 
was in furetMii C’apf Cohni} at tlie time* f its c<ssion to 
Britain, and lein.niis authoritative, though a few modirn-u- 
Uons have been sjjnctioii»‘d liy I'm haineiit. 

• The Cape Colony po.s.scs'-cMiiipoi I mt ihati.di militai} and 
Uaval stations, ami the e.'-l.dilCiimeiit maintained liy tlu.* 
Home Govern ment has alwav.-. been very considerable. 
This was es]K‘cially the ea-ic during die KallVe wars in 
recent years, Imwever, a gradual rediictimi of the iminher 
of imperial troojs in the enlony lia.-> taki n j.lace. In 1S7'> 
two British infantrv regiments, with didachments of the 
Royal Artillery and haiginecrs, weie (piartered in tin* colony ; 
but tlieso are kepi at the rather for tin- jnirpoa-a of the 
•Homo Govcnirueiit than tor the doim^-lie defencu (»f the 
colony. A force naim-d the Idonti-T Armed and Mounted 
'Police was organized for llm latter ]>ur])ose in IS.");;, and 
has boon spcci.illy sri-vic* ,iblc in «|iiellng di>tiirbances on 
the interior borders of iln' eonntrv. dhis iorce is divided 
into seven troops, ami nuinbi rs Tht) men, Small volunti-cr 
corjis of riilos and ci\:i!>\ liav** he. n organized at varioms 
points of the eastern ami wisieni divi-ion.''. 

The greater number of tin* IVoli -.laiit denominations of 
the Ciiiteil Kingdom, c.s vm*]! :r; tin- Homan Catln»lie 
Chni'ch, ale represonteil jn (a]).- C(»!ony. The Ihilcli 
llefoiiiicd t diurch, as might l)e ant ieijiatcd fi.nn the, early 
history ot th-; enimtiy, is by lar (he mo.t uuineious coin 
Tnmiity. Jn form of governnieMt ami jii ordered' .service 
it closely r -I'lnhlcs the Church «'f Siotland, to whiih 
country a emi sh-iMble number of its inini.ster.s ])elong. 
Tho Church of Ki elaml lias. ]‘erhaps, the next .smaller 
number <»f adherent . In 1817 a bi‘hoj)of Capo Tnwn 
was a[>]»oinl( d to ]a*' "ide over tlii.s ehureh, whoso dioeen* 
e.xtended not only <wer Capo Colony and Natal, but also 
over the Island of St Helena. Later, liovvevir, separate 
bishops w un aiipointed for tlie. ea-stern province (with the 
8 'at at Grahams Town) mid for Natal. Wesleyan ;^^etho- 
'!i.«‘ts nearly equal tlm Anglicans in number, and have a 
Urger proportion of colournd pef»pleiri their body th.i!» any 
tthersoct-. TLcOongrugatiunalists, incliuling IiidepcnJeuts 
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and Baptiste, are an impohaui body. Lutherans, Presl^- 
tcriana, and other Protpstant communities, such as tho ^ 
Moravians, are in smaller ntimbe^. The Rtiwan Catl&ilics 
have bishops in Cape Town and Graham’s Town, But are 
comparatively few. Qovemmbnt provides au;Attttual grant * 
for ecclesuisiical purposes, which is distributed, among the 
various religious bodies; the Congrcgatiohaliste (done declin- 
iiig to receive aid from the state. Recording; however, t(j . 
the provisions of the. “ Voluntary Act,” ‘‘recently passed, 
the grants in aid are' to bo continued only td present 
incumbents. . There ard besides seveml foreign missions in,., 
the colony, the most important b*eing the Moravian, London, 
and llhcnish^nussionary societies. ,The Moravians have been . 

e.stiiblislied thi^e since 1/33, and have laboured hard to > 
convert the native races. 

A.s early as .1839 a schomo of public schools, drawn, up EfuoAtioa 
by Sir John Herschel, came into operatioij, w^hicK was well , 
mlapted to the condition ;ind ciioumstahces of, the colony 
at that time. The Education Act of 1866, now in, operation, - * 

i.4 an advance on this system, and provides three orders of 
si lmols adapted to tho wants of the main grades of the 
p'qmlation, tho Europeans, mixed Wes, and pure natives. 

Tlicho orders comprise — (1) Undenominational public 
schools in each division of the colony in three classes, 

.subject to the inspection of u superintendent- general of 
(‘(lucatioii, and having teachers whose salaries are guaran- 
teed; ’(2) Schools established by missionary societies 
to which Government aid is granted under certain con- 
(litioiis for scciiL'ir education; (3) Day schools and industrial 

1 Institutions for the civilization of tho aborigines on the 
Iroiitiers ot the colony. For higher education there 
are .several colleges. The South AWcan college in Capo 
Town wus founded in 1829, and in its higher classes 
pnqmrcs for the European universities and for colonial 
examinations ; the college has a grant of X400 annually 
from Government. Graaf Reinot (iJollege, on the same 
plan, has a similar subsidy. Tho Grey Institute, in Port 
Elizabeth; Gill College, in Somerset East; the Diocesan 
College, under the bishop of Cape Town, the first of the 
iii'titulioiis of a purely denominational diameter; the 
Theological Seminary of the .Dutch Reformed Cliurch at 
»Sicllmii) 08 ch ; and four educational institutions of the 
l.'oman Catholic Church, are the other schools of higher 
cd negation which are chiefly .worthy of note. A imblic 
iiiiivi rsity, founded on the plan of that of London, arose 
out of and .superseded the Boards of Public Examiners 
(which had been constituted in 1 858), and stands at tho head 
oi I hi* educational system of the colony ; it was established 
by Act of Parliament in 1872. Liberal bursaries and 
scliolar-sbips have since been attached to it, enabling 
slinicTits to continue their studies in Britain. The ho.spital 
of Ciipe Towui is so far recognized as a medical school by 
tlio Colleges of Surgeons and PhysiJians, that students 
aro allowed to .‘^uend two years of their course there in 
qn.difying for their degrees; * 

The leading public institutions of the Cape Colony — PuWie lu', 
the li<)}'al Observatory, the South African Public Library stitutloaa 
and Museum, and the Botanic Garden and Government 
lli*rbarium— are noticed under Cape Town below. The ' 
All.any or Graham’s Towii Museum, the:;cftief of the . 
]»roviiidal institutions of tlus iiifd; perhaps iurjiiLsses that 
oi the, capital in its collfedtions aud classi^cation of tho 
natural jiroducts of Southern Africa. ,* A ,6olonial medical 
committee, appointed by! Govensipent a^d presided over 
by a Government inspector of hospitals, jis at the head' of 
the curative iustitutipns of tjiu cqlony; chief of which 
aro the ho.spitals pf Cape Tayi, the Jufirinary at Robben 
Island, and those of Fort El?^beth, Qrahm^s Town, and 
King William’s Town, with the numerous- gaol hospitals, 
throughout the count|7, 
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Thk Frost. The first newspaper of. Ufe colony, written in Dutch 
and English, puhlished in ld24, and its appearance 
marked nn era not pnly imthe literary but in the political 
hi.stoi7 of the ^Ibny, since drew to a crisis the ,disr^, 

, putes wHicK ' had atison betwceh the colonists and the 
somewhat atro^ht governor, Lord Charles Somerset^^ who 
had issued' a. tyiAidiuctii decree prohiBiting alLpei^ns.fiom,’ 
canvening or at^mdin^ public meetings. Its criticisms . 
bu pu|^ic aifairs soon' kd to its suppressiohLbj^ the 
governor,: fuitil a memorial from the colonists, tn the ling 
; petitioning for free pres^ w^as. t£e result. .This. bobn,. 
v' was secured to the colony in. 1828, and. the, press soon 
' beqame . a powerful .agent, :charQoterizod in. an espeml 
manner by public spirit and literary ability. There 
; now about fifty newspapers. and periodicals in English and. 

' Dutch, puhlished in the Cape Colony and Natal. 

The following# tabloi\giying.tbq^ value, of imports and 
exports and the tbStUage .of shipping in several years, taken 
at intervals, exhibits the. progtjp^s of the commerce of the 
colody:-— 


Ym. 

Impottf. 


ShirpiiiK. 

1836 

4. 

£641,038 

« £862,280 
776,060 

Toiw 

134,875 

1840 

732,494 

184,442 

1850 

1,277,301 

637,252 

224,126 

1800 

2,66.6,902 

2,080,898 

ui\m 

1870 

2,362,043 

2,458,768 

335,509 

1874 

5,658,215 

5,138,838 

691,855 


In the order of the amount and value of their commerce 
the ports of the Capo Colony rank thus Port Elizabeth, 
Cape Town, East London, Mosaol . Bay, Port \lfnui 
(Kowio mouth), and Simon's Town, — the value of the trade 
of Port Elizabeth being more than, double that of Cape 
Town. 

The following table gives the quantities and values of 
the chief articles, the produce of the colony, exported 
during 1874*; — 




Quantity, 

Vnluo. 

Aloe.s 

...,1b 

614,272 

£5,526 

Argot (orudo tartar) 


75,598 

2,‘J')8 

Copper Ore 

.tons 

13,646 

321,434 

Corn, Grain and Meal 




Barley 


148,260 

747 

Beans «ind Pooso 


V 70,448 

4G9 

Bran ; f .. 

\ 

. 84,500 

520 

Flour 


803,827 

3,202 

Maize 


710,766 

2,197 

Oats 


679,696 

5,337 

Wheat 


85,411 

490 

Cotton 


15,117 

257 

Diamonds 

..No 

2,893 

8,148 

Feathers (Ostrich) 

. .lb 

86,829 

205,010 

Fish, cured # 


4,872,814 

34,.339 

Fniit, dried.. 

• ... 

332,762 

.5,078 

iluir, Acigorn 

. .. 1, 

1,036,570 , 

107,139 

Jlides..,.; 

..No? 

• "68,458 

49,42.5 

Horns 

tf 

• 184,154 

1,900 

Horses 

’* 99 

48 

1,925 

Ivory 

ft 

73,747 

20,667 

Skins, Goat.... 

.No. 

1,478,761 

194,323 

„ Sheep..,,; ‘ 

•* it 

1,462,867 

144,538 

Spirit, Brandy.;.. 
wiue, Constantia 

Salk 

718 

245 


1,656 

1,272 


>* 

' 77,802 

15,876 

Wool 

.....ft 

42,620,481 

2,948,571 

Other Articles...,:.:... 



51,299 

Add, for unregistered 

diamonds 

1,000,000 

" .Total taltte\ 

\ 

£5,138,888 


The moat ^j^port^ht of ;esport i.s wool, and the 
following tab^ .the. progress of' the trade in this 
.prodnet, .almost mopppoli^^d by the eastern 

ports:— 


Sxport.5 

Pott £li/Hhilh Cfipe Tovni ^ 

(with Poit Alticii and (with Port Beaufort and 


Lu.'it I^ondoni Alpstel ihiv) 

• • • tt> lb 

1833..... 39,753. —78,324 

..-: 1840 . 401.621 • 609 , 597 * 

;; r.. :‘*.M850 4,323,t}6i) , 1,689,277 

\ , . . 1860 19,438,5«6 3,784,219 

^ ‘ 1870 33, 809, m 8,473,;t$7 


The number and value of the diamond.s exix>rted cannot- 
be judged by the figures in the above table, since but few 
parcels of them are entered as freight. The whole declared, 
value of the diamonds exported from the year of their, 
discovery till 1874 was £7*13,000, but it is "believed that 
diamond.H to tho value of upwards of £10,000,000 have 
been taken from tho mines of Griqua Land West. 

The copper ore of the Capo (\>lony is derivod fiom 
tho mines in NnuuKpia Laud. tSinco lt<()3, when this 
branch of mining became a settled industry, and tlie Capo 
Copper ^Mining Ctjmpaiiy was formed, tho exports of ore 
have risen steadily from an annual total of 2900 tons to 
upwards of l.‘ht)t)0 tons. Wine wus at one time the staple 
export, and wa.s imported in large quantity by England • 
falling into disrepute there, tie* industry remained in a 
depre.ssed state, for many years, but revived on the impulse 
given by the diseuveiy of diamonds, and la*sido.s acquir- 
ing an increased eoii.suniplion in the eoloiiy i.s again rising 
as an export. 

Tlic ini])orts of the colony eon.sisl mainly of inuniifactured 
goods, eh>lha and hanlwares, .-.ngar and tobacco. The 
revenue of the colony is derived chiefly from an ad 
valorem tax on all goods im})oned (with thc^ exee)»ticn of 
agricultural machinery, animals, bullion, books, and un 
maiiiifactun'd African jaodiiels), sind on land sales and 
rents, ami from a tax called traiefer dues o/i the purchase 
money of all landed pn)[>erty sold, stunqMluties, and 
postages. Thc^ i‘xpeinlitnri5 is for j»aymenl, of salaries of 
ollieials and support of go' einnient. The; colony incurs the 
ex[H'iise of the regiuu'iils of C\q)e moiiiited riflemen and 
police, but the. British tnajps in the colony are maintained 
by tlui rm])erial (.lovernmenl at an annual cost of about 
£20U,0t)U. The subjoined table sh(»ws the progress of the 
revenue and expenditure of tlje colony : -- 



Wi-vriMi 

Kx|iciiilituiu. 

1832 

. JL'l3t\v, 

•8 £120,889 

1840 

171,‘.:< 

it."* i.si,o:*3 

1850 


2ir.,65.j 

ls»;o 

7I£7 

71 729,089 

isro 


11 795, 09.7 

1873.... 

. 2,ti7s,-j 

JO ‘j,ir.9.o:*8 

1874 


.^•I 1,199.970 

The ri'veiine (*f 1 87 

,'J was alunu'iiiolly iiuoe.M.'.ei] l»v iho 

raising nf a h>an uf i 

iieliiiled in ll''- .Nlaleiiicnt, 

wliih* the inen a>»'(l e\| 

[U'liditup* 

wji'. i :ni'< fl i'y outlay bn 

pnidij- work.s. ^rhi- r 

evf rjiir 

1 S7 1 V. ii.en-asecl by 

a hvui uf £.3(19,1(10. 

Tin* n, 

huiv I.. 1 - :i ]*ublic debt, 

bearing interest .-.1 flu 

• lale nf 

(■> per dating from 

1859. The dilit liad re 

•aeheil til'- 

i.i-.M ol 1-1,723,000 in 


1S74. 

Cait. Towv, the c.ijutal am] .M-.it of goveriiinciit of 
Cape ('oloiu, lies at the !i. :>! <■( Tabic Bay. on the 
northern .sitle of thti penin.-ula *'..njie«i by 'lable ]\rountai!», 
and miles mn’th i*f tla* tap* of (ioixl Hope. U was 
founded in Hio^by \’an llieiteeek, and at lirst*et)Ti.siste(l of 
a fc 3 \v houses iimler the shell or of a fori, at the iimutli of 
the Zoota or ‘‘ Sweet Stream,*’ on tlie site of which the 
still existing castle was l)uilt. The cliief streets (»f the 
increasing town weie .subsequently laid out at right aiiglcf*. 
but the outer strec'l.s and subnrb.s extend irregularly 
upw’ards. Tho town is now paved, and lighted with and 
has a regular water supply. It.s architecture generally 

V. -- ‘7 
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rotoJjis tlic foaluros given to it l>y tho curlier settlers, the 
lioiiie.s bjiing of bride fnr.ed with stueco, with flat roofs 
and C(»niiiTs and laisofl |>lat.forni.s called “ stoops ** in front; 
but thc’ic are raj'nliy giving plaice to edifices of wore 
modern design, lie- 
sides the eej-t IeAvh ich 
is now in a 

military ]>nin1. of 
vi('w, com- 

manded i»y the Kur- 
roini'ling heights, the Uj 
piiblie luijjflings in- 
dndo the (lOvern- ^ 
ment llonse (a mod- 
erijizod ])nteh bnihl- 
ing), the su prime, 
courts, the art g:jl 

ieiV, tlm ('xelinnee, , , ‘ Vt . 

tllO pusl-ofiiei , and ! '' j / !. ./ 

tho pnblie liiivarv , ' 

(witli nj.ward i } J' 
voinme o .'iiid 
nuismini, lu m _ ui 
atotlin I sr»n, |M ili.ijiN I 
tJje finest edili: e !1I 
tile eity. New j>.ir- 
Jianieni hoii.w s me 
l»eing bnilt nn a ; 
niiU'nile-eid se;d'‘,llj * I ’ 
legi.^laiun- i.;p itiL: ^ . 
vnteil I I.nge MMM ■ 
for lids pui j.e e j . 

<.),tp'‘ 'I'o'vn is i1m‘ 

Beal <if lii;]ii>{.s nf 
the Anghi'iii and 
Horn.iri elm re lie'-’. | 

Among ils ci'eb .-aas- 
tical laid lines the 
Ibnnan (\‘dln»lie <Milied?j], aCh'lhi'* ■'lrn(iini% lla* ni‘» i 
omi'-dnenmi;- \ nniver.-ity ha ^ h<M-n (recNd, and thM* 
fire several i dne.itimnd in^t dm diie b^lanieal L.nd.ias, 

in (he ei-ntre nf Ilje l.ovn, m ivi; tin* jnnpc-Jes <,1 a jmiK, 


and luivc been of grcatValin in ihe introduction to the 
colony of many trees, fipwering plants, and fruits. 

'rij**, town is a municipality ^werned l>y a mayof and 
council. Its population, iimouiiting in 1875 to nearly 
.‘•.' 1 , 0 ( 10 , i.':* formed of iiiaij«|r r;fces ; people of Dutch descent 
arc .still more numerous tlmn Jh-itish, but all European 
naiion.s are represeuterJ. The “coolie ” iav J ubouring popu- 
lat ion comprises the descendants o^, negro slave.s, and half,- 
rni il lIottcritot.s and KallVes ; Ibfi Malaysi^onn a numerous 
clas*^. ^ ^ 

C'.ifie Town i.s the ^-tartingtooint of the Great Western 
Ibid way, which at jn-csent reaclies Wellington, and is being 
extended towards Ih'anfort; and from the town communica- 
tions aio maintained by post, cart, or waggon with all 
cliief ]ioints in the’ interior. Jksidea being a market for 
home [uoduce, Catie Town imports manufactured articles 
to*’ the greater [lart of the western juovinces, find has a 
hirgi^ export trade in^copper, wool, wine, fish, and fruit; 
tin* construction of a breakwater and docks in Table 
r>.iy having rendered shijijong more secure and facilitated 
lijstiic. 8eveml lines of stoainers maintain regular com- 
mni'ication witli (^apo 'rt»vvii both from hairope and from 
India, jnussiiig along the eastern ami western sides of the 
CMiitincnt. 

Tile scenery round the Jicad of Table Hay is vei y striking. 
Table Alonntain, with its branches the Devil's Peak and 
LioiAs Head, rises in a massive, wall immediately at the 
I'lck of (!iipe Town. 1 luring the ])ri;va]ence of south-east 
winds it is covered by a dense whitisli cloud, partially 
oxmlappjng ils side like a lalde clolh. Along the base of 
iliis mountain, wlicrc lie the suburban villages of Hon- 
dilu)>eh, (.^laremont, AVynl>erg, and (Jonstanti^, the land 
I i.> covered with luxuriant vegetation, inclnding oaks and 
j lir-, w it h gardens of flowers and shrubs (esjieeially ol lieaths) 

: and vine^ard.s, and i.s si lidded wjtli villa.s. 

'I lie Hoyal Observ.l'tory of the Gape, established in 18!^0 
- one of llio most valuable of tho.«e sn]>porlod by the 
r.iitish (loveruinent - i.-; ilirec miles east of C^ape Town. 

I jijM* of (Jooil llofic lfia« ]W>k^ ; 11. Hall, yljricfryi 

f ' '•oitfjiJnf; J, Klri)iii}-% ytnithn'n ^f/n'rrf: JUniOhitlc fvr ISoufti 
I //»•//, (;lfinvijl<’, (in}f]e to J^ovth A/nca ; iSi>I'l«‘, 

Jinvtlt >tik' iif Utljtfl ( o/oNff, 
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bijni< by Toe- 1 /i Invertni'e ; and in alnn-.-f al! llu 
revulutinin nf it' 1 I'Uiil Miii'e that date it lia.-^ sufiend 
.scMTclv. In 1'.' if w.i almost dr^truyed by an earlh- 
^nrike. 'I’lie troop.- nf Salnave, who were ii; pos.sessiun in 
l&Gf), Laving in.sulted the Hriti.sh flag, Captain AVake 


iM.ndtardetl the town and blow np.'-lhe arsonril. Jn 1809 
the fnlluwei'S of fsaget made lliemselvos masters <»f llio 
j'laie, 'Ihe jiopulalion at i'rc.‘?ont is estimated at 12,000 ; 
bill in la.st century it i.s said to have exceeded 

(’APE N'F.Hl) ISi.AlS’DS. Thts group, sitnated in tJio 
>i<»rllieni Atlantic Ocean, between the parallels of 14® 21/ 
and 17 ' 20' N. la t., and 22’ 20' and 2.V 30' W. long., 
enm-i.vt.-. of ton island.s, viz. ; — Saiif^ Antao (cianmonly 
mi.'- writ ten Si A^donio), Sao Vicente, Santa Luzia, Si'io 
-\iei-].n>, Sal, Hoa A’isia, M ilo, San Thiago (the St Jago of 
the Kngli.sl^), Fogo, and Hrava, besides a few iininliabitcd 
I dels, d'lmy ’form a sort of broken crescent, with (lie con- 
c.i\it\ t(‘Uards the we.st. The last four constitute the 
I lei v...rd (Sotovento) group and ilic other six the windward 
( Itirlnveuto). '('he distance between the cotust of Africa 
.nid the nearest island (Boa Villa) is about 200 miles. 

' 'riieir 1.i)tMl area is c.^^timated at 1240 scpiare geographical 
I mill s. They belong to Portugal, and derive their name. (Illias 
tin (Uthif Vrrdf')^ i’reijuently but erroneously wn-itten Cape 
dcA'cid Islands, from the African promontory off wdiich 
tlicy ln\ known as Cape Verd, or the Green Cape, Tlio 
arciiipc ljigo xvftfi partially discovered in 1441 by an expedi- 
tnai fitted out by Doin Ilenrique of Portugal, under Antonio 
and Bartolomeo di Nolli ; but no settlement w^as made on 
tlie islands till af^er the voyage of Carla Mosto in 1456. 
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It TR most probable that iatanda were uninhabited at 
the period of the Portuguese disct^very. Thu new settlers, 
however, imported negroids from the Afiican coast. The 
population now^amouuts to upwards of 70,0f)0, and would 
have been much greater if famiite, caused by droughts and 
epidemics, had not frequently diminished it. The blacks 
andmulattoes fni^mtnnml^er the whites, whose constitution 
in leas suited to Jjic climate. Slavery existed in the islands 
in fuiyorce until the Poitugue.se (Jovernmeut wit free the 
public slaved in and modified the c«)iKlitjoa of those 

who belonged to private iydividnins. At that time the 
number of persons subjected to “ involuntary scTvitudo 
amounted to about 000(1, but at the census of I860 they 
had been reduced to 3971). Cfriminals are transported 
thither from the mother country, and t!ie punishment is 
much drcj^ded. All the towns are poor, dirty ])laces ; even 
the best liave fe^v tolerable housfj.s^ 'J'Jie people are mild 
and. liospitablo, but indolent and uncleanly. In religion 
they are Kornan Catholics. The^ arc extremely igma-ant and 
tupefstitioas, and many hoathon notions and practices pre- 
vail among tliem, brougjit from the African ('.oast. All the 
inhabited isl.inds have churches, except S. fai/.ia. TJio 
language is a bastard Portuguese, known to the peiqjle of 
the mother country as liwjna aronla. 

M.I10 archipelago forms one of the foreign jir<)vinoes of 
Poi tugal, aiul is under tlio command of a govcrma- in-chicf 
a[»[M>iiiicd by the Crown. There arc two priiKMjJiI judge^s, 
one for the windward and another for tlui h ow aid grouji, 
the fnriiiur with his residence at S. Nicolao, and tlu'. l.ilter 
at Praia; and each island has a military coiiiin.nulaut, a 
few .soldiers, and a number of salaried ollicials, sui'h as 
police, magfsf rates, and custom house dnxMdor.,. Tliuro is 
also an ecclesiastical establishment, witli a bishop, dt'au, 
find canons, Jn ev(*ry island tht'ro is a pnm.ny ( iovio-n* 
luent a-hool C'Uidiictud by the priests, but th" iittt'udiiiM'o 
is very small, and the children of the wealthi-r mlMbilanls 
are sent to Lisbon for their education. Tiiero are no 
roads in the islands, ami ponies and donk“ys sire (he 
beasts of burden. 

ftml — The attnosph(‘-n' in tin- \icinity 
of these islands is generally hazy, especially in die direclimi 
of the coutiuf'ut. With occasional ew^jiritins during 
snmmor and autumn, tlm north-east trade llie prevailing 
wind, blowing most strongly from November to M iy, 'Piie 
rainy sc.ason is during the mouth.s of August, St'plembcr, 
end October, wljcn thtro i.s thunder and .1 variable 

wind from south-tfisfc ui* .south- \ve.st, wdiioli u |jrnici[jally 
due to tlm close approach of the inner margin ot' the north- 
east irado winds, and in-draught to tin* inMgli!»ourii)g 
ontine.nt, oc(^a^iouc(T by the rarilic.itjori of the uir ov»n* 
tlie Sahara. The Harinattan, a very dry o r t wind frimi 
th ;4 African continent, orcasioiially makes itsi-Ii felt. Tlie 
heat of siiininer is high, the thermometer ringing from SO' 
to 9 (P Pahi* near the sea. The uiiliuakhy i.s tin; 

period during and fidlowdng flic? rains, wdion VL*g<;t:itioii 
springs up with suqirising rapiiroy, ami theie much 
stagnant WMler, poisoning tlio air on the Jowr'r groninK, 
Homitiurit fevers arc then common. The people of ail the 
islands are aKso subject in May to an emlenne of a bilious 
nature called locally lemdias, but the (ms' s larely a-^smiiu 
a dangerous form, and recovery is usually ;iii !iii‘:d in llnvf* 
or four days without medical aid. The dron-ht ^ aln'mly 
spoken of are sometimes general, Ronvdi urns [nrli d. On 
some of the islands naiii has occasionally not fallen for 
three years. The immediate couse(]uence is a failure t)f 
the crops, and this is folh^wed by the death of great 
numbers from .sheer starvation. To add to these horrors, 
epidemics usually break out afterwards.’ d’hese di.sastrous 
occurreiicas have greatly obstructod the j[uogre.ss of the 
colonies. In the general faiiRue of 1130-3,' about two* 
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thirds of the population perished, and in that which li'gan 
in 1831 - 3 , 30 ,(KM.) persons arc siqiposud to havi* pcrillu'd. 
The years LSOfi nvd wi'ru also mark(*d by great 

4 li.s|ire 8 s in several of tluwishnuls. 

ProduHhnSy Aryn/ w/Z/ov, <(!<•.- -'rim chief occupiiliou of 
the islanders is cattle- feeding. In .some of the islamls ih(‘ 
making of salt from .sca-wnter employs a con.siderabh* 
mvmbor of persons. Orcldl is g.-ithuivd, and the indigo 
and ciustor-oil plants, as well a.-, ihe physic-nut i»iant 
(C^wrca« ar »5 calti\ati‘(l. The fniiTof the i.s 
exported in JiirgtMpuintilies to wlunMiic oil js 

expressed and consumed in l;inq)s. .Miear-eaiic, and 

tho manioc plant arc also imirli euliiv-.ih-.L ,is well as 
cotton and tobacco to a limited (‘\U ni. w.is intro- 

duceil in 1790 , and grows well. Tlnuigh tlie.-i;! ;!iid elinr.Uu 
are fitted to produeti many tropical fruiU. n'ceivii 

•little aUeiition, ( ^oei>.i-nnt tn rs, »la 1 e-[):iliii.j, t.niiai nid-', 
and bananas mo, n uii nio-t (;f ihe isJands. I’niiipl.'iis, 
sweet potatoes, .and Ihe /v/Ai aia- gtuiorally ( ulti\.(li d. 
W(uh 1 , e\ee]»t in (lie inL i i.ir of S. Aniiio, i‘Jitin;]y want- 
in'.r, and (he ]»enj»li‘ an- oll'-n irdiie«;d to great for 

lirnig. 
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tlio most jiojlh-wcst^rly of the gi’oup, has an area of 
24o i^iiare goo;;tapliii*:il mill s, uml a jtojmlaviou of about 29,000. 
Its surfuctt is very luifi the interior lofty. The Sugar lAUif^ 

its highest motintaiii, is lliuuglit to reach tho altitude of 8000 feet. 
This island is rqailed tu beat once* the most pieturewjue, the 
healthiest, tliobist vvab red, and the most fertile of tlio archipelago. 
On tiu* olher hand, ilic diifU ulty of passing from one part to another 
is very gn at. TIutc arc throe iiHiinercnt laniiing-piiMics, of whicli 
the most. lr» (|iiented is PouiadoSol, whore the cnstoiu-hon.se stands, 
distant nion, than a league from the cliief town, Kibeim Graiuie, 
situated ill the north-west of the island, a plain of ulxmt 7000 inhabi- 
tants. TaiTJiful riay is spaciiniR, and is sholtcipd from the prevalent 
W’itnis. 'I'lu' iMland produce.^ good eotfeft mid sugar, and abundnnee of 
fruit: but the people are reputed to be indolent atid irmtteutive to 
the advantages which soil 0 ml water afford them. Lead is said to 
be obtained, find there is a c.unviii «»jimiou that other metalb exist. 
Somewhere oii the island is mi extiiiei. cndei, fioiii which the. people 
declare that a wind ooca'iinually so stnmgas to lling back 

liny object that may be ca.sl into tin* ludJow. 

/f. Ffcc/i/c (St Vinciuils) lies ,'irl j.i. rul to S. Antno on tlie c;i.st. 
It ha.s a sup»'rlKics of < s»]ii:ijr Iini* -., :iiid a popul.ilion of about 
1700, At Porto (Ii^ndc, o/i i)- - jou f 1 i-\\/‘nL ro;i',j, h mi cxlcn^ic 
and exec lb -nt liarbour. with m ( o iIihl'' st.itioii lor liidi^h sLamcis; 
and l).'irra(ks mid mnnii ip;.l biiildnc.'-. mo in cours*' ol l•l^*l•ti^ul. The 
island i.i so c\po.sid tn (In- fmv td' ili* imitii-rji t winds (hat not a 
tree will iK \ ii id. ci ly liMlc, and l In- jnh:il»itaiits an 

supplied with giuiii .uid linit t'loni S. Antjoi. M'he di^tmw*' rinui 
S. Vicente to S. Aiit.Mi 1 -. ale. Ill niihs, in S Lu/i.i about *1 ndhs. 

Sfnitit i.. ,1 sill Pi j l.itMi b'dWM/j Vi -* ul'- .oni S. Ni<»’l.io, 

W'ilh Mil MO'M ol aiioiil 1 '' -.qiiMn* iiolr-,. 'I'hi- i iih.ibi t.iiil wlm .iir 
wholly Of I upii'il ill at tri'ilmy to tin ir i al lit , do iiol « \i i-i d :i ilo/m. 
Alueh on'fiil was tni ria'i Iv 'MtliMi >1. \ littlr to tin* soulh an* the 

twm unirihabib'd is!it><'t Ib.iia., .ind lia'-a. 

S. Xicdliti is a Imi."- ii.iii.»'a I'-l.iiid ol a m* .ccMtie ‘diape, with mi 
area of ulioiit ll.> .‘‘qu in* niibs, .md a popidalinii of 

about OOthl jici’sniis, MM. * t iiiinli* is imi \ci\ lnalth^. .Mai/e, 

kidney -bean'-, iiiiuin.*, siiyiiin .on-, and miu^. .m fill i\ it< d ; .ual 
in ordinmy >cm-' gi.nn is d to tin- <)tlM*i islands. MMie inloina 
is laoiiutMinous, mid has two nif.-irkaMi* lulls wlm-h c.»n b(*.s<.'ii h.r 
liuiiiy leiigni s , om* lias tl.<* .“Imih* ol a sin^.ir , and is near tin 
midilb* Ilf tin* bl.Mid ; tin* ntlur, Aloiift (ii.iiln i in .11 iln* wi**-! 
end, arnl liMs* a ln‘i!.dit of i.c|. .Ml tin i.Mni i'-l.iiid-, of tin- 

group ('Mil b'* si'i'M fjoiii S. Niioi.io ill ilnii w*.jilii*r. Vc'-'iKtn 

S iienlly enter PicMiwatii D.iv, in*m iln soutii i-.mt r\tnniit\ ot 

le island, foi watM and tiesh pio\i nnis ; atnl the < iisioin-hoiec 

is lure. M'Jie bishiq# of (lie ,'nehlp< 1 "'■<1 li.i.s I'l-. jn {nhjll.il tel s in 

* the island, ami tlni** \ •> .iboa m inin.ii v toi ]iiif (-. M’he dist.iin-r 
from S. N icnhio b» S. Vi.inti iso\m ’.lun.ijr-, to S.d, nnaily miles. 

:i nuriow' iMMinl, ihroiiyh wh<i-.n i(ntii ]m sea (In* niendian of 
23®, lias a lenidli of null , an ai* a of 7u .-qii..ie »^ei.gj.iphieal nnlrs. 
ami a popiihiiidii of alioui 7an p(‘i ’on-, one-tlnid ot wboni .‘iie em- 
ployed in tin* maiiut.n hm o)' '-.lit, ol v\hii]i aliuiil lOjOlHi toll: .lie 
maiiulhi tnred in lavoui.ibh* v-iis. Tin* n.triie is (.Icnied fioni a 
natuial .SMlt-s]»iin‘". at wheh tin* tiade < onmieiieed ; but this Ims 
, now been iibmidoin d toi .‘iMit’t i.i! iIiim nioie < uitvi iiieiitK situateil. 
A .sp.iee of iiem I v ‘Jo miles inti 1 \ < m h* ! w 1 ■ ii S d .md P.oa \ i.-^ la. 

Jiua the most ea'.h rly isl.iinl t.'. th. tii'-np, lir.s 111 lat. ](i 

N. mid long. 22’' r>.'/ W. o], ||..ni r.i-.t to we--t is about 

17 miles, and its breadt h tr im mn'h to 'ih about ]♦; nnh'. 
Ite coa.st i.-s indent I'd b\ nimifinii. h dio'.i !.r\ , tin* lai.n st of wlu.-h, 
situateil on (lie wi'-lem si.h, ..-n. , a- a i-.ad Jt.t i-liipjiing A i h.nn 
of heigfiis tiae«*rs«s tin' Innldh' i.| tin- i ; uni, alni iht-ie .lie iiduim 
hilly r.mges on eaeli -nie , tl’<- l.»lli( -! j- lU att.iin, tin- allr.nde i-i 
1*200 f«*el. All tlie- liilU ]n\e I'.i .ill i- , nmii.iT Tin piali .iii frnm 
whb li the bill.*! ri-e b.is .1 hi-iyjit ot ’iboiil lili t'e» t above the ... and 
is eoni]K>r>,ed cliii-lly of (aliaomis •■.'unl lone Xcu I'oita Sal lJ« v 
are tol'.i*- (oiilaining abuml.m. < o| m.irii .■ lemit.n-; and m ai the 
same j'l I •(• i . a i.ii-i d be.n h • onl.uMHe" ‘ !itHs, M’ln- siipi-i fl* i.,l 

C.ih -U e.ii] -V Old* tom* abo .ibounds III hell lo tin- lioi 1 li-W t -* 1 1 o 
nULd* ot til" isi..!nl tlier** is a low ll.n l eovU'i wuh |oo-’e s,i,.j^ 
wljieh IS hiow" .I'loiit by the winds, tin* yii.il mun 'S .iliee oj the 
ilih.il'iL.int s. 'I'm- ]..u’l i. iniiml.ihd with w.it< r dining tin* i.imv 
Re.lSon ; .Ui-llni- <;• -.oliie exit lisivi- .‘.ill-pin-, w hel'e t he .-.e.i-Y. :it« r 

is I'vapor.jtt ■] t.\ !/..• In-.q ( j tin* .‘ciii. 'IMk' inli.il'it.inl ^ numher ahoiit 
50Ul.), ."I’ld llie 1.1 ’..t I , in gieat p.ul illn’iilti v.ited. Homed e.iltle 
and g'.al-. ei« t' I i.i!-!' nunn ions. Salt and oi< iiil an* (xpoiteil, 
AVilli He- eV'tMn-t) l.-w eoeo.-L-iiiit tiei -, tin n i.*-; no wood ; and 
ill the dry .,n il.e i 1 la,] oU.-rs to tlic eve nolliing but an and 

W.f^tu. M’iie Irih* ve, ; tliat tlieii exists is in the ladtom of 
luvijit-H V’here eoii), bi.m-, am! lotton are cultivated. MMie sjjring.s 
of good a *1ef are few. Poilo S;il lh*y, on tie* we.stciii .side oi«thc 
islmiil, ia the chi' I i*.. \n tpopuluticni about 1000); and theie an; 
m veral villages seati'nd Ibe island. Reniitti*nt fevers aro 

common during and .ittei tin* rmny sea.soii, mid ‘(liarrluea, pectoi-al 
COxnpliiintM, and opitth.'dmia (■•eea-'ion.ilJy occur. Agocjd deal of li.sh 
ia^iiken on the const, ami siipplieH tlic imjiovcrishcd islands with 
tanch of tlicir food. Towards tliw end of 1845 yellow fever broke out 


in the island, and carried off aboht a fourtoehth of population* 
About the beginning of tbe^century there resided oh this island a ^ 
certain Senhor Mnnoel Martins, who had great infiuetli!0 iuid fiower;. 
ile it was who comstructed the salt-Vorks in dalj . and laid down ^ 
tiie.rc the Hrst ii*ou railway that* the Fortugueoif^dbviiiiioha pofi- 
sc.sseil, for tlm purpose of con/eying the salt from tlh^ salinaa. to tho 
shoic. , ' 

A/hioliasa length of li5 miles, and its arc^ il" about ,^0 s^iuare 
geogmphical miles. The inhabitants, who number 773, derive thev 
support idiietly from their ciittk nud fitim thu^Txpoi’tation of. salt. 
Fmh ia abimdaut ..This island is a baVren troSless waste, tnii^iuided 
by dangerous i^ocbs. The best landing-place is at Evglisk Road, on 
the west side. Maio is miles i^roui Bda Vista, and is separated 
from San Thiago by a channel 7 mEcs wide. i 

Thia 00 .r^&^ Jiigo), tho largest but .also tlie most unhealthy , 
island of the ar^ipolugo, hu{(,a length' of 37 miles, au^arca of 860' | 
Kqu.iiv gcogmphicjU miles, aiid e population of 32,000 persons. ' Its' ' 
gi'ological structure i» volcanic,'’ ana })art of it has been minutely • 
deseiibcd by Mr Darwin in his Observations on Volcetnic Islands, . 
1S44. Its iut(*.riDvis very hilly, tho highest point being a pointed ' 
lonical mouutain Hailed Tir-o iio Antonio, whu;^ attains tho altitude 
of 4500 feet. There are iiiivuu'ous ravines which bring down per- • 
eiiuial Ktreamsi and these ravines there is a good deni of cultivated 

i.q(>und, whore crops of sugar-^iino, maize, kidney-beans, ric^i, and' 
TiiMiiioc uro raised. Some of the produce is exported to tho other 

i l.iiids. Spirit is distilled from the jup'O of the sugar-cane, and a 
(.« i}ii*:*c sugar i.4 also mode. The purgerra or phy.sic-niit tree is largely 
mt-'Wii, and iu 1869 the crop umonntod to no leaa than 15,750 tons. 

I ’lm* .spi‘(‘iinetj.s of the l>aol>ab may also be seen. The chief iiort 
J - at Villa da Pinia, a towu.at the .southern extremity of the island, 
with ‘Jtiuu inhabitants. At this place, called J’orta I’niya by tho 
Lui^Iisli, till* governor-general usually resides. Before the establish- 
im lit of the coal dcp6t for British steamers at S. Vicente, it was 
b 'lter known to voyagers than any other town in the group, it 
.xlMiids on a basaltic plateau overhanging the hay, and presents a not 
uiqik;ising up]>eMrance, with its nninerous cocoa-nut trees, and tho 
loity peak of Antonio rising from behind sneoeBsive btepa of table- 
land ill the baekground. I'he stitets arc wide and w'oll laid out, and 
I here IS a large square ia the heart of the town . The ip;ighbonrhood 
li:is .a de.solalo aspect from its utter sterility. On thi* west coast an 
iiih t ]>enetrHtes .several Tniles into, tho interior, but does not afford 
. • ( UK* am hornge. In the ravine, at its head, is tho town of Ribeira 
t iiMiide, the former capital of tlie island, which, witli its ruined fort 
and ealhedral, bus a pictt)re.S(iue ajipearance. 

/’.»,</o..~-M’liis island is 30 miles distant from San Thiago, and lies 
Ix lwi'cn the parallels of 14® 42' and 15” 1' lat, anil 24” 8' and 
*2 1 ' 32' W. long. It measures about 12 leagues from .N. to S., and 
about, 14 leagues from K. to W. Its area is catimated at 144 square 
p(‘ogniphioal miles. Through the middle inns a mountain ridge 
(il a .scjiiicireular form, the concavity being towards the east, and 

ii Ik lilt the e.eatre there rkses a volcauio cone to the height of 9150 
f» « t. M’his volcano produced lire uninleri'uptedly from 1 680 to 1718. 

1: has been active several timeS since then, the lost eruptions having 
t.ikt n jilaee in 1817, when a current of lava flowed to the sea ; the 
.‘imuiiit still emits vapour. In one part of the island there are a 
uuiiiIm v of i*xlinct craters where niucli sulphur could ho collected. 

M ill only anchorage for vessels of bnrdeA'isin \aiz Bay, on tlie west 
. idi . Deep raviues add to the inequalities oPthe island, mid cany 

• •II ilie rain as soon as it falls. The inhabitants, with gre.*it want of 
f•»r♦ -iglit, have been in the habit of ftdling trees, without replanting, 
M> that veiy few trees are now to bo found. The Water is good hut . 
le >t .ibniidaiit. Thepoyiiilation amounts to about 8400. Sao Felippe, 
lie Lii gcsi town, and the only place with any commerce, has a popula* 
Ill'll (if alx'mt 1000. Tho chicif articles oi produce are .sugar-cane, 
grc.und nuts, sw'ect XK)tatocs, and msava. vhereare fcwgoat.s and 

- i iM*, but honied cattle are abundant. This island is reputed to be ‘ 
cii.* nf tlie heolthic.,t of the group; but in addition to the usual 

• iMl'-niic, lomitliint and intmifttieiit fevers manifest thnuselvea in 

( ictubi r mid November, tho intensity of which i« in proportion to the 
abuiuiniuM* of the rains. In July 1855 there was an outbreak of 
(’b(di iM, which attacked upwards ox a fourth outlie entire x>oxmlation, 
end emried off nearly 650 person^,. ‘ x 

/./■'( rr/, llie. most southerly of the ^roup, hftsan area of 36 square 
.ipbical miles, and its poxmlation amounts to nearly 7500, so 
licit il i.s the most densely po** plated oCall.. Its distance from Fogo 
is id tout 12 niilos. Tho inteubr is mountainous, bu^ near the coast 
Hii* soil is corax>aratively, fertile ; its agiicultural productions are 
iiiniieious, and much maize is exx^orted. ' Whalers resort to this 
i.iland for bupplii^s, and by their nlenps the* scanty resources of 
t he XHipulation arc eked out, • Tins islaxiii* iiy ih^ly covered with 
cb ri.m* clouds, otherwise, its high landiwpuld ,beV66to from a great 
di.-^tancc. y-'- * n ' >- 

(A d.* Chclmictd ahdT« AjdaTamliugen, Oalo-Vsrdi- 

ana, Licibon, 1841-2 f Charles Darwin, Oeol^SU Observations on 
Vokfnm Islands, L^don, 1844 ; \3, ,J.* Lixha,' Unsai^ sohrs a 
Ks/atistica (lajmseSsqss'PortiugvMOiAwJfi^^ 

Lisbon. 1844,^.j » * 
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Bipmxrf HoKORi Raymond (.1801- 
187^), a Fr|in]^&; aad ALograplier, was bom at 

Maraeillesja a80l» M«the ago of twenty he left his 
active. town <i|^order to' stu^ law at Paris ; bat/ha sopu 
deserted law :foi? journalism. * He became editor of the 
QaoMifimri was afterwards cunuccted, .either as 
editor pp loadidg^coiitributor, with the Tmps^ ' Messer ^ 
^ (/AiwwAw, ^e Re^dtUion 1848, and other papers.' 
Ddripii;^^. the ascendency of the Bourbons he iiiliS p<>?t 
,iu Jtbe;FordSgn Office, for which he was iude^tedf tp the 
royalism of some of his ifewspaper articles. Indeed all 
|!/apefigue’8 works receive their , colour from his, legitimist 
politics; he preaches^ divine rig|}t and noh-resis&tice, and ; 
finds polite words for even ;^e profligacy of Iioiiis XV/ 
wd the worthlessness of his imatrcsses. His style be^rs 
evident marks of haste, and although he had access do an 
exceptionally lai^o number of seurc^ of inforinatioii, 
including the state papers^ inacccraciea are not infrequent. 
This is not surpising^when ye consider the astonishing 
iiuuJber of his biogra|>Kics and hhft^rics. . Tho former 
include the lives of Catherine and .Maria do’ Mcdici, Anne 
and Maria Theresa of Austria, 'Catherine II. of Kussia, 
Elizabeth of England, Diana of Poitiers, tmd Agnes Sorel. 
The latter, bessides histories of the Jews from the fall of the 
Maccabees to the author’s time; of the first four centuries 
of the Christian church, and, of European diplomatists, 
extend over the whole range ofTrench history. As among 
the most important, and as illustrative of the extent of the 
field which he traversed, mention may be made of his 
histories of the Norman invmons, of the kings from llugli 
Capet to Philip Augustus, of the constitution from Louis 
VII 1, to L8uis XL, of the Reformation ami tlni League, of 
Louis XIV, and XV., of the restoration of tin; llourb ins, of 
the consulate and the empire, and of Louis XVI. llu died 
at Paris in December 1872. , 

CAPKL, Arthur, Loud (c, 1600~1G49), was the sou of 
Sir Henry CapeL His birth year is not accurately known ; 
but it was about 1600. In ,1640 bo was cIkkscu to 
represent the county of Hertford, and sat as a member of 
the Long Parliament, which was convened tliat year, lie 
was elevated to the peerage by Charles I.; and on tlie break- 
ing out of tho revolutionary war he raised and maintaiiu il a 
troop ill tho royal interest, till the final trmmjih of the 
Parliamentarians compelled him to make pence witli tliein. 
During the war he acted, together with Edwanl Hyde ami 
Lord Colchester, as gcflorol in the west, and was conoerned 
in imiiortant oiiga^einents at Bristol, Exeter, ami Taiinti>n. 
Having with noble devotion reassembled his troo[i in order 
to effect tho rescuo of Charles, ho was forced by famine and 
flBclition to surrender at Colchester to General F.iirfax, and 
was condemned by tho Commons to bo buui du d ; but un 
tho authority of soijje of the Parliamentary leaders he was 
immediately committed to the Tower, He cuntrive<l to 
•effect bis eSkapo from priso^i, but ^wa^.» ap])rcliciidccl at 
Lambeth, and again commitfcdT^ to stand his trial at 
Westminster for treason. He was condemned to deatii, and 
was executed on tba^9th of March 1049, exhibit ing on the 
scaffold the groati^t calmness and dignity. He was the. 
author of Daily Oher'vqtions dr Meditatluni^, a po.stlium()iis 
publication, which was.' afterwards reprinted under a difer- 
ent title,, with an acccrtinVof his life!. 

OAPELL, Edwab^ (17,13rl781), a w ell known critic 
and annotator of ’Shakespeare, was born at Trostou in 
Suffolk in 1713,' Through the influence of the duke of 
Grafton bo early^appointed^^ the oilice of deputy- 
inspector of^rjl^ys;' trift salary of £200 per annum. 
Shocked ai/^xinaccUi^ies w had (TOpt into Sir 
Thorny Ha^^^^roditiott of Shakespeare, ho project^l an 
enfirely/p^w, ofilated writh the 

copie^|^^|^r^)^p(aBdi^ years in collecting. 


and comparing a vast number of scarce folio .ind cliarto 
.editions, he published hia own edition in. 10 vols. 8vof\vit.h 
an inlxoduction, written in a stylo of extraordinary qiniut- ^ 
n^/.which wsis afterw'ards appended to the prolcgxjiueua 
of Johnson's and Steevena's editions./: TIi©: woik was* 
published at the cx[)cnsc of the princil^l booksellers of 
.London,, who ^avo him .£300 for hia labour,’ ‘/Threo other 
vplUmes of Noti^ and Varim.^ UradmyR of Sha/ct^pcan\ 
which ho had announced in his introduction, under tho title 
of The School of Shakespearr, wore published under tho 
editorial superintendence of ^Mr Collins, in 1783, two years 
after .Capeirs dpth. They contain th-j remits of his 
unremitting labour for thirty years in cnllating the ancient 
MSS., ami though utterly w'anting in literary ta.>tc, throw ■ 
couHiderablo- light on the history of tho times of Shakespeare, 
as well as on the sources from wducli he tlcrivcd Ins [»lots. 
Besitles tho works already s]H cilieil, lie imblished a volume 
of ancient jioems calh*d Prflu.'iftms, and an ciJilion of 
Antony nnd Choputra adapted fur tlm stage. 

(L\FELL.\, Maktiam s Mixki’s Fki.ix, author of a 
curious i;m‘y«‘loj>a‘dic woik on tin* lilicral arts, was boru in 
the north of Alrica, and llniin.-ihcd jirobably towards tho 
bcgiiiiiiiig of the .“jth cinitury A.i>., or at least during tho ' 
4th century. There is, finwesi r, no direct evidence as to 
tho exact epoch ut wdiieli he. lived, ami the. few roftvcuces 
to tho author coiitaiinsl in the woik iUe!f are not 
sutficielith dehuito to admit of .my i-ertain c.oin-liisifni being 
draw'll. lie ajipe'irs to li lvo been a.^oln itor by ]»r»rt\‘ssion 
and in e.isv nrcnin:*l:me( Hi ^ Wurk, enlitU d So/f/rade 
ynptlls Pliiliilo‘jhv ii M>rinrn^ i.s an elabi>r.de. allegory in 
nine books, written in a mixtun* «»f proM* and M*rsi.. Tlie 
style is heavy and invidvrd, loaih'il with inela[»h(fr and 
bizarre exi)ressiuiis. and verlH».-,e to cyci\ss. The liist two 
books c.oiilniii tlio allegoi V jnop» r,- tlie inaniage of 
Mercury t») a nymph n.imed Pliilolo^ia. It is wroiiL^lit out • 
ill great iletail, but the oiiLdn.d coin\‘[dioii is imt a happy 
one, and the execution is ta'ielesa. The remaining seven 
books contain expoftilions ot tlie ^eveii bberal arts, w'liich 
then comprehended ;ill hum. in kimv, led^e. Look iii. tn*at3 
of giMluinar, iv. of di ile. ii-v-, v. o! ihetoiie, vi. of geometry, 
vii. of anlluiH’tie, \iii. j»f ;i^liointm\, ix. of niii'ic. These 
ab.-^traet di.-.eiis.''ion.s me iink. d on to ilie original allegory by 
the devico of pei.^.»iiif\ jiig e.n li i'Cienee ns ;i eoiirtioi of- 
Mercury ami l^jiiloloni.i. Tliewoil. wa> a cumplotu cneye 
lopanli'i of lln‘ lilieral eidtine of llie tilin', mnl it Wfis if) 
high repute dining the M-ddle \'.n‘s. 'I’liere is nnieJi in- 
teresting nialtiT ill It, mid mneli tn-ndition i; dl.-vpl.n eti by 
tJie author, hut the u hide is i \ei nted in a clumsy, jn o.iiilie, 
and tasteless l.i.-^iiioii. 

A 1 i.-hss.l^e in book vili. Ims ;d\\:i\s -ilti.e te<l tie* nt teiitlon 
of ronniieiifnliti.'., for it < r.nt.nn-. .« \ei \ i!'‘ir '..i* ineiit of 
the llelioeeiitrie .^y.'-vteiii ol .I'-l i oin 'in y .M 1, \ i- . ii]i[)OScd 
til it Gojieriiii ii > wJio <|u.ui-s t’.i;. II i, j; • nredvod 

from tJiis wt>vk some iiin^> loVv.in , le , a- i ■ \» system. 

The,.///..,./.e../r. ..ff’.i;. :! ■■ . 1 t lU ; 1 lic he.st 

of tin* I . Ill Ml r.ii lions are 

tin* .«■ of Kojip, ml !.\ • ; •. '-iiliai'il, m V iri- 

rnis eoiimlmn'.i. T' II ■ , h.t- iltun; riundi tor tho 

te.xl iilnl i III el t .ipi 1 111 . 

(kVLl’db ’ \ r/i A', or Gm i i;'' \ ' to lea* llio spelling 
uf the olil Inw liook n ' 1*\ I’enmnil, 1 he /onjngist, 
wlio, on something iiioie I ...n men*, repuil, lii^t imlnded 
this bird among the jhi.i-h l'\iun.i,- -.i word eommeniy 
derivi’d Irom thetkniii' i'-n'nd^w horse (or, more piuj'i-ily, 
a mare. ), and :i wood, but wdth grentir likiiiliood, 

according to the oj'jnion uf Dr M*LanehImi, from i' 

' 'I'lu* oiity oiH el t)n “■ Se.il.s A»'to/ lioMexci, ill v.lii-Ii •\i:ti-r 
law ticiMi ;ihUi to ii.v'eii .in tli.tt ttic turd is luune.t is No. ->1' ' I 

VI. (16‘Jlk wilieli \Mis to yioU'A “]Mi\\tii.,, K.-s iMu.’re 

fonllcs, blakcoki, f'lay hciniis, termi^autis, quaii/ws, a Ao. 
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an 1 ) 1 ^ man (and, by iiiotaplior, an old bird), and Coillcy 
tiu- naiiic of nrni/(iflu.s. the lav^ost of t.be grouse 

family (Tttrivju 'nlif), aii'l a spcHas wLir.h was formerly 
iiuligoiioiH to Scotland and Iroliftid. T)io word is fre- 
([iKaitl;y sjjl'U otlaa wisc, ab Capcrciilze, Capercailzie (tiie :r, 
a IfUer in (laclic, being proiiouiiceii like y), and 

(.\ipcnaiHii\ and tin; luiglish name of 'Wood-Grouse or 
Cock nf-tli'-wui'd Ii;K^ been often applied to the same bird. 
Tile en in .t notice of it as an irdialnlant of North Britain 
se Mil'' to 1 m: by Hector Boetliin.*;, wlioso works were 
pnljJi.Jnd in and Jt can llien lie tiac(3d ihroiigli 

v.n iiMi ’ Scoiti.-h writers, to whom liowe\ei‘ it wa.s evidently 
blit little known, for sibbai iMM) } (sirs, or may be more, 
ami by one of lliein (iiily, lii-.lmp Ja siy in 1.57S, wa.s a 
definilo /hihitiil a.'>-’i;’,nei] lu it : in Bossia ^jUnijui* 

TiOUgiihabria 1 lioclialurl. nbpie aliis jiiontanis loi'is’ {/>•’ 
(}rrit}it’ M (If n nfurum, lloina; : i d. Pb o 

)i. LM). I’lMinanl, (luiio-j hm- ..f In.-' tnuis in Si-i>tlaml, 
found that it w.j- tlr n (! ''‘‘’ji :.tiil t<» be nut wil’i in fil-n 
Mori.-lon and in tie* i to 1 < I. Mtiintiy, wlienec Jk- .sa\3 a 
coe.k-bird. A\ e 1 . 1 , ii'lt ' lt|,il jt beeiiliio e\t]Ji<‘| a) or.l 
that liim*. Mini* Mr <ii.r. (In II o/ Sr'tfhni^f p. 

(jii'.fi':, the Ib V .I' lii tJi.iiit a'l willing 111 I'H'i: 

“ 'rile 1,.-;. e'l in o*j.:id w.ir, 111 ill" WiMiili- «.! .Sti.n 
ab«nit lliii't\ two :o:.i ' (If il.> e:j".-,teme in Jit land 

We ii.iMi lenfi (}' t :il.’^. If We inav er<‘(lit the 

!\tinn',^ o! ibj.jldm ( 'and'M ij-i.-i witli bi me td 

.‘ijieeiC'^, li wiMi'ini .d»;:i;d.int tlic)'', and Wilblyldo 
(l(i7S) w.i' l-'l 1 ih.ii it IS known in tint kiiiLdoiii ;n th" 
“ Coe), of lla- /.ood ' \ few |ht writer^ nientiun it h\ 

li;e, s.inn’ naim , ai.tl b'ntfN^ 177’J, \ - (.VoZ. ///.*Z 

l)af>l'tn,\. p. bit':!) tli.b nn.‘ w.i- Mill tile euunty o] 

JiCitiiin .iinnl tiio •<,. 17hk bat tho- }.a\onitln]\ tli.siji 
]»eared ef I ile, I v len .on < f t In' dc 1 1 in tn -n < J e’n W'M,d.'. ' 
reiinant ai-o;.ti1e li itniunn 1 Vt)» ) .i ti'w w » m to b" It.nnd 
aliont Tlnun.i-'iow ,1 in Tiop' nry, bnf no J:i!i‘r « ^ idmet* i 
fortln'i'iiiiin,, ami ih'"' j! wo-,nl .-ei'in tk.it the -'peeii s was 
externiin.dfd at IhsiIn the il.ie peilod both in Iiekiml 

and Sn.t Ijra!. 

Will'll lie* pr.ielji'* ot pkin^o;-! ml lodiiei d, tin 

resloMtioii ot ‘I'i- tijn I t-i I'olli iiintne. 
atteuijib il. f II 1 i 1 1. ii'i : h" I w 111 

are eiVr ji b\ 'i’l'oinp- on < // /-/b I Jfi.tiK n. ]*. hi!), Wa.^ 
made .it ( Jii.n. m’. but ii -■ i .n to !:i\e ntiuly l.iiid. 
wlleioji . I'l b, 1,1 link " ■ b -:'‘n ''I 'r.;\ nioul h, it 

linallv snec 't om], and t " i n**\, led j,ii,.]’, 

e.-dai)!’. hfd, b'll j,. ii'-i- * ne '.-n ■! ;,-i s . uii j.mi "I’l,. 
lute Mr Lloyd, li'ib.o. il d i - ‘Hint \ nil., on ihe 

wild sjioifs and 1 Id o) .mdm.n ia, . niipln • t 

tin; .'tin'k fjuni Swidi ! n' nii','i. be .iL\:i\>' biiji; ju 

laiiid ill'* oiiuin.i! i iil' !■ ru'- n^.j. e. !.i!!\ oM ii.{..inii 

no 1 . iiiaitis of it rti r I- iiov n to I . J ( jn .ms niii.'eni.' 

’I’iie ' pi eir-, 1.', id i \ , 1 lii I in- ‘ j m;i leii’l . ill -I II ‘ Mtei I 
on ti’i eoniijiiet of Liiroy. , 1).' ! ..ij.t.uid to the in 1* In in 

*: - ’ .li'i, li.dy. and tiati'i 

1’ > j ! '.I ' ■ : e •' . ’W If n ij .doin’ . 1 1'l. d il |i *( -li o’l \\ J n N r. It 
lii-’i. Il . It lo'.ii'l in i he i.io i|i i ii.j i( < ]>’, < ' 1 K-imi a 1 . 

]>'*o'.h ! 1 » i'.i\ r o'M . 1 . • e • !ol il; d willi Wo id. 

ut llnl : Nb-'c lilej\ il,- i* »; . ' li.iM bci n iee<.y 

ni/( 'i 'ji ■ ■ .( . .i\e- oj ^\in:it o’m . Jl e.v !t in oJ' 

.''O'llii ,;i 1,1 1,1 ^;i?i]u>l b*' ] '1 i* !\ elVi !l. bilT it 

t'jlni.i*. ih.’it.KM- ot a '.'iWi*. pat of .''ibiria. 

On tJie rd onni.jiii.-, ln)n,i\- j, it i- j/phieid b\ a 

disti’ ■' tlio;e n .din d .-.peeie,-, the 'i /</’<.’yi//Zi>///# oi 

iJr von .Mimi. lidoi tV * sNhicli is .smaller witli a s]».ij(itiei 
bill blit lom^i 1 !.oh 

'Fhe. Col k of-t.lie-\.oi J.- rej.eirkablo for his large si /<; and 


glossy-black plumage. He polygamous, and in spring 
mounts to the topmost though of a tall tree, when^^e he 
challenges all comers by extmoi diuary sound's and gestures j 
while the hens, which are iiuich smaller ^id mottled in 
colour, timidly abide below*^ the result of the frequent duels, 
]iiiticnrly submitting thems(dve.< to the victor* While this 
i.s going on it is the f>ractice in many Countries, though 
generally in defiance of the law, for tthe so-yp,11ed sportKsmai* 
v^tcaUhily to draw nigh, and with well-aimed rjfle to 
murder t’Jm principal performer in the scene? The hen 
makes lui artless nest on ih(‘gi\uud, and lays therein from 
seven to nine or even more eggs. The young are able to 
lly soon after they aio li^telicd, and towards the end of 
summer and beginning of aujumn, from feeding on the fruit 
and leaves of the bilberries and other similar plants, which 
lorm lli(^ Tindercovert of the forests, gel into , excellent 
condition and bect/me ^good eating. With the first heavy 
tnlls of snow they betake tlieiii.sclves to the trees, and 
tliin, feeding on the jiii^-leavcs, their flesh speedily 
anjiiire.s .so strong a flavour of turpentine as to be distc^-sLe- 
li:] to im^st palates. The usual iip^thod of pursuing thi^ 
.•sjfciie.s on the Continent is by encouraging a trained dog 
to j-.mge the forest and spring the birds, which th«‘u perch 
nil tlie trees; while he is baying at the foot theii attention 
i'A so much attracted by him that they permit the near 
apjiroach of hjs master, who thins obtains a more oi less 
i.i.'-y sliot. A cimsidcrable number, however, art; Jilso 
Miaivd. Hybrids are very frequently produced between 
till (Mpcreally and tlie Black Grou.se (71 tetn\r)y and the 
ollspring has been tles(;ribed by some authors under the 
n.iiiif of T. vtnlnis, as though a distinct species, (a. ^.) 

CABF.BNAUM (KaTrepuujc/x, that is, pnbably, the 
Mlkiao of Nachuni), an ancient city of Palentine, on the 
wr4ein short; of the Luke of Cennesureth, on the bor(lei.s 
of the tribes of Zebuhpi and Naphtali, Jt was, nion; tlian 
.in\ other place', the residence of Jesus after He etuiiincncf d 
His mission, ami thus became the scene of many of Hh 
most imjiortant miracles; but the infidelity of the inluibi- 
tant.s brought down upon them the heavy elcniinciat ion : — 
“ And thou, C’apernaiim, which art exalted unto heaven, 
sli.iit be brought down to hell.'* The site, of the city 

a matter of niucli di.spute, — one party, headed l»y Hr 
llol)in.s(»jj, maintaining an identification with Khan Miuyeh, 
aisl another, represented by Wilson, Bitter, and 'riuansoii, 
:-iil»portiijg the eJuims of Tell irum. Khan Minyeli is 
itiialcd in a “fertile ]>luin fornicjv by tho ret i eat of the 
nil. iintains about the middle of the weiltern shoic.^^ The 
I nil's, according to .1. L. Porter, extend over a space of 
. < vi-ral ai'res ; and in the neighbourhood is a water source, 
Ain L*t-1’iii, “ tlie fountain of thelig tree,” wdiieh may corrt- 
.''j-oml with the fountain of Capernaum mentioned by 
-Io.-c[)lin.s. 'J'cll Hum lies about tli^^;e miles north of 
Kli. 'll Minyeli, and its ruins, covering an area of “ Jialf a 
I mik' long by a quarter wide,” prove it to liuwe been the 
il'. oi no small town. The Eat is factory decision of the que.s- 
Hon (Mil only be arrived at by more elaborate researches. 

GAl'KItS, the iinexjianded ilowcr-biida of Capparis 
I picpared with vinegar for use dfi a pickle, which is 

! ii'iich ('..teemed. The caper plant is a trailing shrub, bc- 
i lohi'ing to the Alc'dilevranean region, resembling in habit 
' t!u* common bramble, auft having handsome flowers of a 
! j'inki.sii white, with four petals, and numerous long tasscl- 
! like j-tiimens. The leaves are .simjilo and ovate, with spiny 
stijmlrs. The jdant is cultivated tn Sicily ami the South 
of biaiiee; and in commerce, capers are valued according 
to |]it‘ period at which the bi«ds are gathered and preserved- 
I’lie fijiest are the young tender buds called “ nonpareil,” 


^ Not to l»(; «.oiiloiiiiil»’ 1 wit'i the |,;r(.T fio naiucd prcviuubly Ly rrof, 
KUrisou, ivliicli u iiu liyKrid, 


aftc.r which, gradually increasing in size and lessening in 
value, conic “superfine,” “ fine, capnein,” and “capoL” 


They possess valtfablo stii/iulunt, i^iid, and anti-scorbutic 
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properties similar to the drticif^as. Other species of 
Cap^miris are aiiuilurly employed 4a various localities, and 
iu some cases the fruit is pickled. 

OAPET, the^riame of a faaulv, to^which, for nearly nine 
centuries, belonged the kings oi France and many of the 
rulers of the mos^ powerful liefs in tjiat country, and which 
mingled with several of the other royal races of Europe. 

* The first of slie Ca^jots known m hustory was Robert 
the Sfrong, a Saxon \^ho received from Cliarles the 
Bald the county of Anjou^ and, l; 4 ter, in S61, the duchy 
of the Ilo de Franco, and •who gained popularity by his 
repulse of the marauding Normans. The most distin- 
guished of his succrtBsors wore Eudes, llobort, Rudolph, 
who suocoodod to tho dukedom of Burgundy in 888, 922, 
and 923 rc&jKjctively, and Hugh the Great, count of 
Paris and* Orleans, duke of Franco aj^d Jiurguiidy, wJjo 
held vast doinaitis from tho Loii^ to tho fruntiins of 
Picardy, llis son, Hugh Capet (987-990), being buj*- 
ported by the Normans and by his bnitlier, the duke <»t 
Bur‘^indy, was, iu 987, elected king by acj’Iaination, and 
crow'iiod at Rhoims, place of the Carluvmgian>. v.lio 
were .hated b^r their German manners and tiicir duiuro to 
reconstruct the empire. The Capets, on the conirary, for 
some time avoided all such ])retensio:is, and carefully 
maintained friendship with the church and tiie nobles, 
among whom they claimed to bo no more tliin pri/jil iaft'r 
yu/r.s*, and over whom they scarcely ntfcmj>t<-‘l to exert the 
tiljgiit<‘sL authority. P»y following this poiic-y, tluy tlrmiy 
cstal>lislied theiusolves on tliO throne, the. iiilliienee nf 
which tliey greatly extondod }>y marrhiges, tn aties, and 
coiupiests, and which tho family continiiod to Imld, iiftiu* 
tho failure of the direct royal line, at the dtsith of Clunles 
IV. m J322, by the accession of tho indirect lines of 
Valois, which reigned from 1322 to 1389, and oi J>onrbon, 
the list nionari'Iiieal dynasty of Framio (see Fuanci:). 

'J’he royal liousu of Valois was founded by Fiiilip VI., 
son of Charles do Vnlois, second son of Philip ill (soo 
Valois) ; and the house of Bourbon (who.se fauiil y 
n.mio was Capet) w'as connected with thii Citpet.s by tho 
marriagt*., in 1272, of Robert, the sixth son ni Lom.s JA., 
to Beatrice, tlio sole heiress of Agties of Boarboii and tlio 
diiko of Biii’gundy (see Boiiujjon). 

Scarcely second in iniporlauce to the royal Lnu^o is tlie 
branch to w^hicli belonged the dukes of Ihirgundy. In 
(lie loth century Buryjiiuly fell into the liana-, oi liugli 
tluj (fi-eat, father oj[ IJiigh Capet, who gave it, m to 
Ills son Ollio, and in’9G5 to his sou Henry. In 1032 tin? 
sMComl Son of .Robert the Pious, and grand.MHi of Hiieli 
Capet, fuiiiided tho lirst ducal house, w'hich niK'd till 13t)L. 
Fur tw.j years the duchy was in tho Jiand.'i ol tljc Crown, 
but iu 1363, tho second ducal liou.se, als‘» (‘apetiaii, was 
fmmdcd by Philipjr the Bold, son of king .lohn (.see 
BuRiiONDY). This branch of tho Capets is also <listiii- 
giiisliedi by ^its union with royal l/<ai.,e ot Austria, 
through the marriage of Mary, diiughter of Charles the 
Bold uf liurgundy, to Maximilian, the un hdnkc. 

Of great importance also was the lion.^e of Anjou, 
which was founded by Charles, brother of l.ouis JX., 
Anjou having been ceded, with other prosim.e.s, by John 
of England to Philip Augustus, the grandfatliiu- of Ghurle.s. 
For an account of tho counts and dukes of Anjou bee 
A^^Joi;. Members of this family .sat upon llio thnmes of 
three kingdoms. Tho counts of Anjou were also kings of 
Naples from 1226 to 1382; in 1309 Cliarles Robert of 
Anjou was elected king of Hungary, his claim being based 
upon tho marriage of his anfcestor with the daughter of 
Stephen IV. of Hungary; and, in 1443, Margaret, daughter 
of Duke Rone, married Henry VI. of England. 

A third branch fornild thp liouse of Artois, wdiicli 
was founded, in 1226, Robert the lillistrious, grandson 
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of Philip Augustus, who gained possession of Artois ij^’ his 
marriage wdtli Isabella of Ilainault. This h^use merged in 
that of Valois, in 1383, by the marriage of Margaret of 
Artois with’ Philip the Hardy. 

The throne of Navarre was also lillod by the (Aipcls. 
Ill 1284 its heiress, Jane, became the wife of Philip llie 
Fair of France, and the two kingdoms were united till 
Philip of Valois ascended the Vhvueli throne, w'heii its 
queen, Jane, daughter of Louis X., married (1328) into the 
housu of Evreiix (see Navaruw). 

In the 13th century tho tlirune v)f riiji.-rAiitim»j>lt* was 
occu]>ied by a blanch uf the Ca[>eU,- ^ I ‘u rn*, eiglith soli 
of Louis VI., having obtained that digiutv ii-' bin(ht*i in- 
law uf Baldwin count of Flauderb (v\iio wu.3 :ip|M>jnted 
emperor by tho Crusade.rs in 1201) nud of hi .‘5 MU i. ^sor 
Henry. I'iern*. wa.s .siieccodeil by hi.s two .snn^, lb»lwn and 
Bahlwdn de Conrten.d, from tlic l.illcr ul wliom Con^tai 
liiiopKi was, lccovchmI by tlm Greeks in 1201. 

The couiil-i of l)ri‘{i\, for twu eeiitiiries anti a lialt 
(1132 1377,), and the touui,. id’ Lvreiix, fioin 1307 Ui 

I 123, ak-.o belonge.i iti lie' t.siuil\ id Llie C.'apel.s,— olher 
inembt'r.^ of wliieli wot thy o! jn. nli.tii are tlic Dunoi.s and 
the J .onuiieGlles lib vilmi.iie i-iae.i-lii ^ of iJie injure of 
VaKds, wliicii produced iii.ihy i.o.n n.-. w.irriois and eour* 

lieii,. 

(JA1*GRA^ JitUN (1393 1 tilt/, .oi F:’l',Ii.-.!i ljj.sti>rian, 
was born at L>iiu in .Nnrfolk, 21 *1 Apiil 1 .‘’* 9 .;. At an early 
age li“ was seiit to one td the i!Ui\ei‘'Olies, most 

pi’ob.ibly ( ^lmbnd'!^‘, and af i'ller j»eNoii 'tj \.{ hie he 
was eoiinee.ti'd willi both. In hr. tunith \eiii inj 

iMiti ri‘d the pLiedliood, .Liid siib'-ei|m nt ly he j-io-i laiied Ins 
similes m London, wliei>- In* v.ii,- iiMilia j.il tin* time ol tiiu 
biith id' King Henry \'i. At <)\loiil le- graduated 1 ).!)., 
taught tlieoloLj,y publn ly in Hie .-elmol.^, and lec’nred eii 
the old and New' Te'.tainents. i I :i\ m j b» come an Aiigii.s- 
tiniiu liiar he settled dowii in tie* In-ii-e beintiging to that 
onler in his naiive ti>wn, \\le‘ii‘, to i[iii)ie lA‘Iand s e\])n\-s. 
sion. In* ''’stiielv to liis l.k ■ a iimpel to ils rock.* 

The h I Li V ai. in'iiii wa.Iln'ii .» I'a-i.i i l■.‘t,lbll.'>llllU•nl. 
if ]>. NM*>«^eil a lai'Lie and \ b'libi'i libi.il v, aild allbldi-d a 
lioine to no leuii tii.m tboiy jan.-l--., be eies .snlidiMooiiti 
and iioMi-i.. to tile imini'er oI .-•i.'vt *;i‘n. [l i.'\ hii;]ij\ pio- 
bablc lh.it (\i|''ai,i\e bfe.iui* I'li.n* oi tliki house, and it la 
(*erlain tnat ]e: was elioMii [i!<)\mei.i! of lii.-, older iii 
Ln^luid. Miiot of lii.3 il^^ s|n 111 in the reliiemeio. id 

llie e]oi'.Ur at Lvnn, but lie- ona'-ion.dlv >j’.-.ited oibei' 
.vumndii.ian Iriarie.-.. an.l I'lic-*, at le.ot,\\i.nl to b' .ue. 

Hi* dii*d .it I.Uoi iL’tli 2vii;ai t 1 li>l Ga jieia^e u,i ^ la lly 

I'l* • ird'*d ■ 4 '^ I'tif ol I'll* lao liiiO'd ruinolln^ .• e Hij 
Wuiks.oe eln. ll\ llui.ii'iU di, ei i' i il e*-i. *. > .1 I’les, 

.sen.ioij-v, .uni bn 1 .1 ( 'li a ol .->o.il. 'I' l lii.' 1 i.. . lie- 

lon.'.' tilt /.../-/nbi A.' i/it. priet. .1 . • ;o'»ii by 

NN'miUmi til* W’oob' III lb 111 . 01 li;s !■ I.. , ik.-. the 

1110 .1 iniporL iiil e. '/b, <'}/i,.uc ' / . ■' ]>ln•ll^hed m 

nmitr tlii- editorial -ii]..!' jb*v F. 

I I i.rao^t'in, .Old Uii'inoi : i.n.-Mt tb. : • (tji,/ 

M f im.) i fLs it' ( I / ( > f.f 1 1 1 ({ 1 1 ii’f ! /■ i 'll.. “ (.'ill ouieU*, * 

wii'leli ri i'!iJi’]l-li, f\ lei'iI . tit*. ‘ 1 i- < j t lie aet'onjibs 

tu' ili'i it‘.gns ‘if till* !.i!i*! kii. • ; • I .. %• i\ Jnll and x.ilu 

aide, ami enntainiu'*, m my ■ ' ■ . a 'iii*' Mi aon 

ai-o eiioied in tin* s ii.e* v t • > . i .-a tin*, saijie siiK'. ‘‘.o- 

e,ra\e’.-j /uA, /• be !i ../*<'/'>, 111 ibi* (•neMiU 

Latin, at comp.Liiyiii ' u ii an l-’aieli.-.h tian.daiein ;!.> \ 

sepatale volume. 'I'ii e iiious \xinjv ctmtuiii lu* '» <■: 
Kim.; Henry \ 1. and oin r men ol i:miinMn*e who bor • oe' 
name t)t Henry. .M."iv ot hi*i' work.s by ( tijn.;ra% e .ue | • 
serveti in MS., ineintlinL; a /are .*/ *^/ kitflnrnt*' in oiijUjI 
Knglisli \ei.M*; but it is believed thai his iib^ of in. (•.. Mia 
and fi’ieiul, Humphrey, diikeuf GluULe.:.Lcr, 1*3 iiiL'.ow.'j*tbiy 
lost. 
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CAPHiL4RT ACTION 


A TUBE, tlie bore of which is so small that it will only 
admit a hair (cnpUIa), is called a capillary tube. 
When sucli a tube of glass, opeh at both ends, is placed 
vertically with its lower end iinniersed in water, the water 
is observed to rise in the tube, and to stand within ilio 
tube at a higher level than the water outside. The action 
between the capillary tube and tlic \vater has been called 
Capillary Action, and the name has been extended to 
many other phenomena which have been found to depend 
on properties of lupiids ami solids similar to those which 
cause water to rise in capillmy tubes. 

The forces which arc rojict iiie«l in Ibcsii phenomena arc 
those which act belwn n nei;j:lihourin,i; ]»art.s of the same 
substance, and wliich me calle d forces (.)f cohesion, and 
those which act !»ct\\cen juatltuis of ir.attia* (»f dillereiit 
kinds, wdiich arc (villcd forces ol adhe.'^iuii. i‘<»rci-sare 

* quite insensible b« I Ween two jiorlion. oi matter si'iMralc'd In 
any di.^tanco wJii«-h v,e ( .m diiccth' incaMiri'. It is only 
W'hen the distanci; liccunies (•\ci‘ediii;:;ly MHall that tlic.-c 
forces become jx reeptiblc. (^nijjckc' lia.> made ex[>cjinienls 
to determine the )^rt;alcsl distance at wliich the cli’cct ot 
these birces is sensibh*, aiid b-* tinds for \arioiis snl) •lances 
distances about the twenty thousandth part of a )ijiJlj 
metre. 

I'oi^gimdortV ' telU us that Lciinanlo <l.i Vimd^ niii''t lu* 
considered as the dj.a/»Aucr ol capillaiy j>hcnorncna. 

The lir. t accurate obseiwatioii.^ of the <‘ajiillary action of 
tubes and j»latc.s wtic m.ule by . . •ak'-liee. ^ lie 

^ ascribes the action to an atli.u*tioii between tlie and 

the litpiid. lie ol»t.eivtd tli.it tin* elb'cl w.i.tbi saint* in 
thick tubes as in thin, and coin^bidiMl that <»nly (Iuk^c 
particles of the ^bi'^s wiiicb are \ery near tin* suifacc Ii.im* 

' any intluenre on the plicnoinenon. 

J)r Juriii'’ show Oil that tin* hciidit at wliicl) the iKpiid is 
8 US])eiided dipcmls nn the seHion t»f tlic tube at (he 
surface of the li([Uid, and i'^ jndependeut ol the iorm of tin*, 
lower part of the tub.*, ib. ci,n.siib led that Il»e .*.n.'|'cn- 
sion of the liquid is duo to “ tin* alt raction of the puipherv 
or section (»f the .surtaec »»f the tub'* (o which the upjM i* 
surface of the AAal<’r is I'Miitiunous and cohere.^.’' From 
this he shows thal the ri-^c of tli*' liquid in lubes of the 
.same Kubstaiu-e is iii\ »-i.^fly |iio|)<irtional to lln ir ladii. 

Newton dcvulis tin* ‘)l.*-l (piciy -ii tlie la.^t edition ol 
his Optic/i'i to inol'jvd.ii* loiets, and in^lauca'S sr\c].d j 
. examples ol tlui rn]j< -xinn o) liquols, .-.iich as tJie sii.- peii.-auii j 
of mercury in a biroinctiT tul*e .d inori- Ilian double ilje 
height at wiiicli it U'^lla!ly .stands. 'I'bis tioin it-, 

udhcaioii to the IuIm', and the iq. [icr ]»iut id’ the incrcanv 
wistain.s a con.sidejabb* ti n.-ioii, oi- nejative presume, \*itb- 
out the separation oi its pni-,. lb* tonsidn.-, 1b«* lapiii.nv 
jdienonn-Ti.i to be of the -ainc kind, but Jii-. cAplin.!ti«n 
is not MiHicii iitly e\|i]icit wjtli ie.*^jiect to the naiure aiui 
the limits ol llie action of the altracinc foiM-. 

it 1 .. lo bi- ob..f*iv».d llnit, wlnle IIicm* (*:ir]y '•peculators 
ascnlu- ii,^- piirnomen.i to attiaciiou. liny d(j not (ll.diintlv 
Q-S^eil. tli.iL. tjji.-. .ittlaetioii i.-i .-eii'lbb* oidv at iii.-.eo'^ibb* 
distmn cs. and lliut tor all disl.incc.s which we can o’.irtlv 
nie.isUic tin* fi.jti* 1 ., alt<>gctlu‘r inscn.'-ii>le. The, ide.i of 
such fon c.'^, iiowi-.rr, li id been di'-tiiictly foriuetl by 
Ncjvl» n w ho ga\r tin* fjiv.t example of tin* calculation of 
the etleaof such for. es in hi.s theorem on the alteration of 

^ ^■'07#/. Anu.^ c\,\xvii j). 10*2. 

* Ann., Cl |). i,.)]. :i l)„..q 3519. 

' * Pkvi''LM~Me.chit,u>. it A'./., co/n uU, Lomlou, 3 709, ui;. 1:^9-109 ; ami 
1717 and 3 7Lli 

» PhU. Tmns,, J718, Nu. ^59, p.7;J9, and 1719, No.3G3, p. 1083. 


the path of a light<:orpuscule when it eutera or leaves a 
dense body. 

Clairaiit ^ appears Co have been the 1ii*l3t to show the 
necessity of taking account of thtf-attni^ytion between tlfe 
parts of the fluid itself in order to explain the pheu'imena. 
He does not, howcvSip, recognize the fact that the dis- 
tance at which the attraction His sensible is not only small 
but altogether insensible. 

rfegner.^ introduced tjie very important idea of the 
surfacti-tensiou of liquids, which he ascribed to attractive 
forces, the Sphere of whose action is so small “ ut nuUo 
ailhuc sensu percipi potuerit/* In attempting to calculate 
the effect of this '^iurf^ce-tension in dctirrmiuing the form 
of a drop of the liquid, 'Bcgner took account of the curva- 
Uw. of ii meridian section /ff the drop; but neglected the 
effect of the curvature in a plane at right angles rS this 

tion. r 

Jbii t he idea of surface-tension introduced by Segner had 
a most important effect on the subsequent development of 
tin* theory. We may regard it as a physical fact estab^ 
lihlu d by experiment in the same way as the laws of the 
clji.sti(*ity of solid bodies. We may investigate the forcCvS 
which net between finite portions of a liquid in the same 
way as wc investigate the forces which act between finite 
portions of a solid. The experiments on solids lead to 
c**iiaiu laws of elasticity expressed in terms of foellicieuts, 
tli(* values of which can be determined only by experiments 
on (*acli jnirticiilar substance. Various atti;m[>ts have 
al.-o been made to deduce these laws from ])articular 
li> potheses as to the action between the molecules of the 
ilastie substance. \\e may therefore regard the theory of 
elasticity as consisting of two parts. The first part estab- 
h-lies the laws of the elasticity of a finite portion of the solid 
sub.jcc.tcd lo a homogeneous strain, and deduces from these 
laws the equations of the equilibrium and motion of a body 
.-ubj<u*tcd t(» any forces and displacements. The second ]iart 
cnilc.ivours to deduce the facts of the elasticity of a finite 
portion of the substance from hypotheses as to the motion 
<if its constituent molecules and the forces acting between 
them. 

Ill like manner W'o may by experiment ascertain the 
at iM-ral fact that the surfatJe of d liquid is in a state of 
li iisiun similar to that of a membrane Stretched equally in 
;«!l direi tinns, and prove that this tension depends cuily on 
tin* iiatun? and temperature of the liquid and not on its 
loj in, and from this as a secondary physical principle wo 
may liLtluce all the phenomena of capillary action. Tlus 
i.. oiH* step of the investigation. ^Phe poxt step is to d^^^uce 
this .'•m facti-tension from an hypothesis as to the molecular 
rmist itution of the liquid and of the bodies’ that surround it. 
Till si icntific inqxiHaiico 6*f this step is to be measured by 
till* digree of insight which it affords or promises into the 
iin»it cul;ir constitution of real bodies by the suggestion of 
lApoimcuts by wlucK ’wo may discriminate between rival 
iiiuhriilar Iheori^’S. " *. y • 

In 17r)6 Leiclenfrdst ® showed ''that a epap-bubble tends 
t«» run tract, so that if the tube 'v^iti':?tpMch it was blown 
i.- 1< ft open the bubble will diuiinislf in size and will expel 
tliiuugli the tube the air which it contains.’ ^ He attributed 
this torco, however, not to any general? property of the 
surfaces of liquids; but^ to the f^ljtyparii bf the sdap which 
he supposed to separate ’‘Itsolf Jm^.^^other'- consri^ 

^ . 1 . ■■ ..I 

^ Chuiaut, TMorie dt FsrivlSOS, pp. 106, 

" Scgiwr, C^mmntJ So^^tleg, U (I75i); p. ilttV . 

* IH aqwB conmuhAs vumnuUh l^tibarg. 



C»APILLAKY ACTION 


of tlic solution, and to form d Uiin skin on the outer face 
of the bubble. , 

111 1787 Mouge ^ asserted that “by supposing the adhor- 
enco of the partjplos of a lluid^toliave a sensible effect only 
at the surface itself and in the (hrecft(»n of tlie surface it 
would be p.'isy to detennino the ciirvaliii-Ji of the surfaces 
of fluids in tln^ tieighbourhoud of ^lio .solid boundaries 
\Uliich contain tln^n th«.t tlic.se surfac.fs wouhl bo Unteuritv. 
■of whiej^ the tension, conskiut in all directions, would bo 
everywhere c^.pial to the adliorcuci* of two particles, and 
the ])heiioiueua of capillary tubes' woultl then jircseiit 
nothing which could not be determined by analysis.'^ Ho 
applied this jiriuciple of surface-teiLsioii U) the cx[)lanaiion 
of the ai>i)arent attractions and repulsions Ix'twcen bodies 
lloatiiig on a li(iuid. 

In 1 802, Leslie “gave the first correct exjilanation of the 
rise of a liquid iiita tube by consi(h,jring^thc effort of the 
attraction of the solid on the very tiiiii stratum of the liquid 
in contact with it, lie does tjot, like the o.idier speeu- 
lator.s^ siippo.se this attraction to act in an upward direotion 
so as to sii])port the flj,jid directly. Ifc slmws that the 
attraction is everywhere normal to the surface of tiui sidid. 
The direct eliect of the attraction is to increase the ])n‘s- 
snre of the strafaiin of the fluid in contact with tlie .‘^olid, 
so as to make it greater than the pressure, in the interior 
of the fluid. The re.snlt of this pressure if unopjwKsod i.s 
to cause this stratum to spread itself over tlie surface of 
the .solid as a drop of water is observed to do when placed 
on a elt\'in liorizontal glass plate, and thi.s even whm gravity 
oppo.ses the action, ii.s when the drop i.s id.ieed on the under 
burfaeo of tlui plato. Hence a glass lube plunged into 
water wouh' become wot all over were it not, that tlie 
a.scondiTig liquid film carries up a quantity of r liquid 
wliicli coheres to it, so that when it has a.sceiided 1<> a cer- 
tain lieight the weight of the column bahinc.es the ferco by 
which the film .s|>roads itself over the 'gla.ss. This (‘xpl.iiia- 
limi of the action of the solid is equivalent to that by 
whi(;Ii Oaiiss afterwards sup[)lied the dtffect of the. theory 
of Lupl.iee, except that, not lieing ox])res.se(l in ti nns of 
malhem.ilieal symbol.s, it does not imlieult^ the m.itlie- 
matieal ndution between the attraction of iude. idu.il [mt- 
.iml the final re.sult. Leslie’s theory \v.i.s afterwards 
treateil according to Laplace's niatheiuatical inetliod.s by 
James Ivory in the article on ca[>illary aetiuu, under tin*, 
lieadiiig “ Fluids, Elevation of,'* in the. siqijili-ment to the 
fuiirtli edition of the I'^irychypirdii Ihiidunirtt, piiblislied 
in ^ 

In I SO t 'fliomas Young founded the theory of eajhllary 
phenomena on tho principle of .surfaee-tensibn. He al.'-o 
observed tlic constancy of the angle, of contai-l <>f a liqni 
surface with a solid, ami .showed how from these two jn-in- 
ciples to dialuco the phenomena of ca])illary lu tion. Hi.^ 
essay contains tho .solution of a great nniiilur of eaM‘.s, 
including mo.‘^t of those afterwards solved Jy Laidaee, bnt 
his un til od.s of donionstration* tbough alw.iy'^ coneet, and 
often e.vtremely elegant, are sometimes renden tl obseun 
by his scrupulous avoidance of iiv.itheniatu-.d synilnd.-^, 
llaviiig applied the secondary principle of .sinf.icc-tonsim 
to the various particular c;ises of capillary acliim, Young 
proceeds to dedneo this surface-tension from ulb rior ])nn 
ci[)les. He .suppo.se8 tho* particles to act on one amdiu-r 
with ‘two different kinds of forces, one of which, tlm at true 
tive force of colic.sion, extends to particles at a greatcr 
di.st.Linco tlian those to which tho repulsive have is confmci' 
He further .supposes that the atlriwttive lon e i.s con.st.ahl 
throughout the minute distaiu^e to whicli extends, but 

' Mt-tnoircs Je VAcad. dcs'Scicnccs^ 37^7, i». raa*. 

® Philost^phicat 1SU‘J, vo!. \iv. p. 

* EN.say on the ** Cohesion ilC Fluids,’* /*hiloso/t^iiod Ti\inmctwm 
1805, p. 65. . • I 


Jiat tho rcpuJ.sive fon'c iinava.scs r.ipidly as the di t:i|»co 
diminishes. Hq thus .showc that at a curved ]>ai'r ot ' the 
surface, a .superficial particle \Miuld be uiged tdnard^ ilje, 
centfc of curvature of tln>»siirface, and he gives iva.-nns for 
concluding that thi.> force is proporlion.al to tlic sum of I In* 
curvatures ot tho surlace in two iiannal planes at ught 
aiigle.s to cacli otlier. 

The subject was next tahen iipl>y L-.ipl.ico.^ His rcMill.s 
are in many ri:spect.s idcniic.il w itli tho.-i* of Young, but liis 
molhods of arriving at ll’-uu arc. v. ry ilitlVivnl, being cou- 
dueted cutiivly by m.ithcin.itic.d < .ilcul.iiinn.-. 'rijc fc»nn 
into which he has llimwn his iinc.Mig.iliuu .i* m . ii» liavo 
deleiTod many .iblc ph>.sici.st.s from the uiquii\ inio tho 
ulterior causi* of (‘apillary phciionicii.i, and iinl'.nvd tliom 
to re.st conli'iit willi <lcri\iiig tlicm from the f.i< • n! - ubuc- 
tensioii. Hut f«»r Iho'.o u ho wi.Ji to study tli.‘ Ui"]iculir 
constitution of bodns it is in'cr^.s.iry t«) f-tudv lii .ih;’ of 
forcc.s wliicli are .'M'li'-iide raily at ins •n.siMt* di-.t;unv.>{ ; 
and T.aplat'i' lias fuini hrd us wjifi an i‘\.niiph‘ of the 
nictlmd ot this .du Is uhi-ii has movit been suipassf'd 
l^ri[))ac»‘ ni\est i^ati s tla- I'oni a.-tmg on tho ilunl cimlaincd 
in an intinitidy .sh ndiT iMti.i! n'*iui.)l to tin* ,suit:;i.t‘ of the 
tliihl an.sing Irom tin* itl i.ict mi, i,f tin* jMrls ot tlio llnid 
oiil.side tin* <Mnal. lb* tini^ liiui-. !i.r tho |,nv-,-*mv at a 
point in the interior of the llmd an i ‘inn nf tin- lurni 



whore K is a constant ]a‘esMire. ]trol»al.ly vrry 1 ii vddeh, 
hnWfver, d»>^^'^ ]M>t infliiciMa* t .qiiilaiy ph* iinun n.i, ami 
tJieretoie r.iniiot be didiTnuned limn ob-.ci v.ition (*t such 
plieiionicna ; il is aiiol her const. ml on wimli ail (.i]»illiiiy 
[ihcnoineiia dejnsid ; and band I! .iru ilie radii nt eiiiN.iluio 
»f any twi» iioniiai .>cctions of the .an f.ici* at i ight, angles 
to each olln-r. 

In the first part of uur own in\ e ,l i-mI i< m wr .‘'h.ill adhere 
to the .syiiiboLi Used bv bapl.irr, .i; .sliall tiud that ;UJ 
accurate knowledge oi the ph\ .ae.il inbsquct.il ii»n of tluso 
.symbols is necessary b a* tho fniilnn’ in\e-,tigation of the 
sul»j<‘d. In the ijh t/f I't !!,> Tim,)*; uj 

.b 7 /o/<, Lajd.ieo dtsinees llie ei|ii,ilioii i,f (iu* surfaet* of the 
Iluid from tlie eondlllon that the le iill.iiil bins' on a paiticle 
at tlic .surface n III-. I liemanMlto the .suiface. Hi.s cx]»!..n.i- 
tiuii, however, ot tin* li.e ot a liqir.d in .i tube i.-j based on 
tlie ot tlic loii.j.iiiey of the .iiigli of c<»iitac 1 b»r 

the s.iinc solid aiiil tliml, and of lhJ.-^ lie has nowJicri- gi\eii 
:i sat I.- factory piooi. In ilu., -:ije,.li‘nn'ni j/iplai-e go.c.s 
many iiiq'oji.iiif. a] ipli^ .j! n -je. of I In- » hef.i \ , .md c-.anp'o s 
the iv-aiitr. witli flu- ••xp.'ii'i,, ”i nf i .\,v bn-, ae. 

'The iM'vt ere d p m rile In all )' n' o 1 i he .-ai] ]- < ! was 
made by tbm-,-;/ fflie [e inci pi.' wieeh b- .'d'*;’ . . . tli.d. 
of \ il t lial \elneltie.’, a [»I ilielj,!.- ’,\ 1,11 il on-le; JO,' .iO-iwas 
gr.idii.ill\ t r.in.-foniiing it.'-elt mio who i -e. .eo\nas 
tlie plincipie o) lln- I Oii-er\.:?ioii n| lii of 

caleiil.itmg the (hn('ioii I’ld nil 'i'!.. i- . rl.e i. -idi.int 

funs' on e.ich |).'i'M' ]e .o i-.mg 11 e.ii t . . neiiiliboiii'- 

ing J'.illleh-., he ti'im- a nule , . ') V. hleli i.s ihc 

aggreg.iic ot .dl (lie ii.-Oi tl'e nnitnal 

act ion bet we 4 11 pall "f ivl, . \;iu .' ion ba.s beM*n 

c.dled the leie*- tiili' ili'O. W i' ' i * 'o i' V* r-ed it j.-. now’ 
C'llh'd ihe* I’ofeiiti.il Mi- i j I ' ‘ -t‘ m. Jt con-i.'-^- i;f 
thiei' ]rilt'', Ilje 111 -I d. p. n i.'ii ofi the .letioii ot eiMviiV, 
the .'■'eculid on llu' liillMeo 1 ■' ‘I W ecH tliO p.U't li it of 

tlie llnid, and llie liiud on ’’ e .a tioii between the p.u”i:. Ic.s 
of Ihe iluid and l!ie p i'i' ';f .i ,'.>»iid or iluid in ctmtait 
witli It. 

** Ml r/t It iif’t/r ('• ii .i'’- ^ . 1 •! '!• inrlit t(» tin* It I’tll IkuA, lil’.' 1. * li iI! 
ISOU. 

*' J*j iii-'i/nu iii'iir‘'>.'iif /’’..'/j’-r r m sta'u '< ’'"A 

(Uottnij»i-!i, bSwU), ui It.,/.*', V ‘JU ((lotlii'i'i a, 

\’. - 
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yiio condition of cqnilibrinm is that this expression 
(wliioh \venmy for tin* sake of distinctness .call tlie potential 
energy) slftill 1x5 a iiiiiiiiniim. This condition when worked 
out gives not only the equalioif of the free surface ih the 
form alri'ady established by Laplace, but the conditions of 
tho angle of contact of. this surface with the surface of a 
Solid. 

(lanss thus supplied the principal defect in the great 
work of L:ij)lace. Ho also pointed out more distinctly the 
nature of the assumptions wliicli we luust make with 
ro.si)ect to the law of action of the particle's in order to Iks 
consistent with observed plienomcna. IJ e did not, however, 
enter intt) tho expl.uuition of ])articidar ))hcnonujna, as this 
had been tlone already by Laplace. I lo out, however, 
to physicists the advantii'^es o) iJji' niel hod of Signer and 
fiay-Lussac, aflei wanls carried ont l»y (.Quincke, of im::isiir- 
ingihe dimensions of large (lro]K-> ol niereuryon a lioiizutital 
or slighlly e(»ii(;ave, snila»‘e, and llose (»1‘ large luiblile.- h 1 
air in traii'^pannit bijuids n -iui", against llui under side of 
aholi/onl.il pl.iie of a >.nl-.tanee wetted bylin* liquid. 

In IS.‘H j’iii‘.>on piiMjdied Ih-: Surn'tlh Th^''>nf d*' 

IXrtion If.' inaint on-' that there is a rapid 

varialion of d'‘)i-oty in'ar tin* -nilae" of a litpiid, and he 
give-s very ^Ironv, na -'-n v.liitdi jia\e Ijei ii only stii n; !h- 
ened Ly sni)a'niu nt di-ei>ven'‘s lor Iwlicving that 
tlie case. 11(5 llieii pioi'ced.s lo an investigation of tlie 
oqinlibiiiiiii of a fluid on tlie hvpolhe.’.i' of miifoun deii-ily, 
and bo arrives at the eoiielii-ion that on lliis liypotln J‘> 
none of tin* oIim r\('[j eapdlai ^ iihuioinena votahl take [»laei‘, 
and that, theretnre, l,:jplaei‘\ lln niq, n. wlneli tin; deii-.ily 
is supposed iiiiilonii, i-5 intt only insntlii letil but erionemis. 
In [lartiiaiiar lie niMnldn- that tin; (on-tant jnes-aiie K. 
which occurs in Lap! le-*’-; lli.’orv, and wliii' m that theory 
is viM'y ]arg<', lnn^t be in (toinl ta< I, rery nidi, Inu the, 
Oijuatiou of n|ii!ld)i mill Imio wimli he naiehnh'- llo- is 
itself def.-etiu'. Lijdaie a-'^ni.ns tint the Ji.jiild has 
uniform ilei'.'il\. and (h<it. the altiaclioii ot its molecule, 
extends to a Unite tlioii ii. -.'iinbliMlMaiH e. On tln-so 
Rssninplioiis Ids refills are ei ilainly ii;.lit, and are eontirmed 
by tlie inde[iendfnt. iin iliod of liao ■, -o|hil the oLji etli.iis 
raised agniosl, ihem by I'o, - i.ji fill t<» the ground. Ihit 
wlicthcr tin; a'-uinioli m of li.'iitoiin ihsi'Ity be jihydi illy 
correct is a very dilVeieiit qn'"-tion. and r..i-*a»ii hn d me 
gootl serviee lo seiein-e m oh(0\iiig how to eaiiv on tin- 
invcrttiaatioii on the iivpoile -i', ihil ih.e deitnly M-ry m-ir 
the surf. n a i-i djilenoil I nan l hal in 1 hr iijL-i i(»r •»! (iirdiod. 

Tho ri;.ujlt, li.iui'Ni r, of rot-. .oiib iii\' >tiaali"ii I, ja.ieti- 
cally c<jui\aleiU to th il alr'-.al> ol.iaii'd 1*\ I.:. place. In 
botll tlieom ^ tlie i .jii 'lion .a itir ii'|i;id .-nil.iei- i- tin' ^ame, 
involving a enn-liiii II, ^’.ii 'li i in I*" <h Ls 'iimrd only l»y 
experiment. Tin' n’lly dea ; v iie»‘ iiinlhr i.i.iion r in whiih 
this quantity H d-p'-iid- on tier l.iw ol thi nioleeailar loic»;' 
and till' law ol deii.ul\ oro- the suihie of Ihelbial, and 'u 
t'csi' ii’A-, are iiiiLiioun to n- \\r cannot olq.dii .my te. t to 
dl o rniiiliit e lirtwemi tlie two llivoims. 

Wi; hi\t' now de.,cribi'd the pinnapd litim^oi' tlir theoiy 
ot e 1 jidlai’'' .lefio!) ilui mg it ' earlin- di vrlnpiij' nt. In jiioro 
re-’i'iit 1 i.ai" » t !;'• lei t hod ol (Iin^’,li:i, bri ti iiinlih. <1 ns 
Ui tike .if-'Mint ot ill" variation of d- n.Mty near tin- Miib.oe. 
ami iL ’ I lic.n i r h ,, l^crji transl ord m Irm!. ot the inodrrn 
doctrine ot the ton .rrvation of energy ^ 

M. I'lilt i'l,' who ]|.! ; llini'rb ni.idr l!ir Mlo-t rlabolMte 
stmlv of ihr pli'aionn im of siirlaee trii am, Ii.i :i.l"ptrd (In: 

* Sof l*;n:. ii Ml, ^ <hfrt Xito.'.f l.-eiy ; 

a rr'm)oir l>v M. Scilil, *‘l’<I.ir Pmicli!'* in <lri 'I'hewiif licr 

, ■rimiL'f''i/' Port. rxxMkr. p. V'l'.i (l.S7m; ainl M. 

V.'i tli'.p Waal's (tv>i ii>’ <' xitmui/fnt ntn (h n ^'<w- en Viori.'itnf'io,-^ 
'rii« stliili'nt wrl li'nl :v a'-fouiit <•! tin.' Ommi :i 

i/j..lLeiJiati(’iil pma!, ol vie’r r, I'mU^^siir I'tiiillis’s “ Ucjioit on tlie 
TtiCftry of Cajiill.'irv Atirviion, /:riL .L'-f. lU'pnrt, iv. ]>. iLSuL) 

^ M riatoau, ^nhqnf et tluVnitpui deji hquulcs. 


following method of getting rid of the effects of gravity ; 
He forms a mixture alcohol and wjter of tljf same 
density *.is olive oil. He then introduces a quantity of oil 
inti) the mixture. It assurpes the form pf a sphere under 
the action of surfaife-teffsion alone. He then, by means 
of rings of iron-wire, disks, and other contrivances, alters 
tho form of certain "parts of the surface* of the oil. Tho 
free portions of the surface then sifcsumo^.ew forms depend- 
ing on tho equilibrium of surftice-lcusion. In thi|i way he 
hius produced a great many of the forms of Equilibrium of 
a liquid under the action of ^V^facfi■tension alone, and com- 
pared them with the results of mathematical investigation, 
lie has also greatly faeijitated tlie study of liquid films by 
showing how to form a liquid, tho films of which will last 
for twelve or oven for twenty-four hours. Tho debt which 
.sdence owes to M. Plateau is not diminished *by tho fact 
that, while iiivesuigctipg these beautifultphenomena, ho has 
never himself seen theix. He lost his sight long ago in tho 
()iiiMiit of science, and has^.ver since been obliged to depend 
nil the eyes and the hands of othera. * 

Ahin der Mensbrugghe^ has 4so devised a great number 
of beautiful illustrations of tho phenomena of surface' 
t' li.-ion, and has shown their connection with tlic experi- 
menu of Mr 'romliiibon on the ligures formed by oils dioppcd 

I HI tlie dean surface of water. 

M Dujird in liis hth, Cth, and 7tli ^lemuirs on tho 
^ledianical Theory of Heat {AniL de Ghiiim vf de rhysujue, 
iMlb to 1868) has done much towards applying the prin- 
ciple^ of thermodynamics to capillary pheiionicna, and 
fill' exqHirinieuts of his son arc exceedingly ingenious and 
Mell devised, tracing the iiilluence of surlace-tension in a 
gieat number of very different circumstances, ind deducing 
Inirn independent inetliods the numerical value of tho aur- 
Lue-tensioii. The experimental evidence winch M Dupri 
h.Ls obtained bearing on tho molecular struclurc of liquids 
Must 1)0 very valuable, even if many of our present opinions 
(Hi this su])ject should turn out to be erroneous. 

Quincke’^ has made a most elaborate series of oxjieri- 
iiii'iiU on tht; tension of the surfaces separating one liquid 

I I "in another and from air. 

M. Inidlge*^ has experimented on liquid films, and has 
■>iiowii how a film of a liquid of liigh surface tension is re’ 
placnl by a film of lower surface-tension. He lias al.so e,x- 
piiimentcd on the ellecls of the thickness of tlie film, and 
ii.s come to the conclusion tliat the thinner a lilm is, tho 
'■,1 cmLt is its tension. This resullf however, has been tested 
b\ M. Van der Meiisbrugglus, who finfis that tho tension is 
fill* Slim; for the same liquid whatever be tho tliiekiies.s, a.s 
I'Hig as tho film does not burst. Tho phenomena of very 
tin’ll liquid films deserve the most careful study, for it is in 
111! . way that we are most likely to obtain evidence by 
>»]iic.Ji we may test the theories of molecular striictum 
of liquids. 

J'hr W. Thoiii.son® has inve.stigatcd the eftbet of the cur- 
v;iiMre of the surface of a*liquidou the thermal eipailibrium 
IjcIwci ii tlie liquid anti the vapour in contact wnth it. He 
I ii.i ill .fj calculated the eficct of surface-tension on the pro- 
I j»a'.,^;ition of waves on the surface of a liquid, and lias deter- 
I mini (I the minimum velocity of a wave, and the velocity of 
I Hie wind when it isjust sufficisut to disturb the surface 
of water." . ,♦ ,* 

Theory op Capillary Action. 

. When two different fluids aro' placed iti contact, they 
may either diffuse into each other or remain separate. In 

^ Mtnude VAetfd. J^oy. de. Behjv^t^xxxxi, (1873). 

^ l*oyij, Ann^, cxxxix. (1870), p*. 1. , 

^ Pogg, Am, i cxxxix. (1870), p. 620.’ 

® PrmnedimjB R. »S*., Eilinbin^), February 7, 1870. 

' Novo^ 
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some cases diffusion takes plaob to a limited extent, after gw, x than Xo. and the surface enerfq is positive. ,/By 

which the reaultine mixtures do nof mix with each other. u “f ener^, any tllaplawnu tit oi tin. 

Tiu • ® ...... u.. .ui . ™i.j. : 4 . liquid by which its onorcv w <limiuiahej will U'mi tiikc place of 

The same snbetanoe may be able to exist m two different jf the energy i.s the. greater, tlie greater the a.va of 

states at the sattm tetnperaturejiud pressure, as when water the e.\]io8ed surface, the liqisd .uill tend to move in surh a way as 
and its saturated vapour are contitiaed in the same vesseL to diminish the urea of the e.x|HMed surface, or in other wonls, the 
The conditions under which the thermal and mechanical wi}l tend ibnii'iisb if it can do so consistently 

oquilibnum of tw# fluids, two mixtifres, or the same sub called the surface-tension of li.i«ida. 

8t*DCe in two physical sttfitOA in contact with each othor, is M. Dupr^ has doscribod au arran^^'-imMit iiy which the surface- 

possiblejaolong to tlicrmodyuamics. All that we have io tension, of a limiid him may bo iilu.Miati d. 

observe at present islhat, in the cases in which the fluids ^ Apiecoof slieetinetal is cutout n» t}>*; funn AA i). A very 

do not mix of themselves, tlio yotentiaf energy of the system j ^ ^ 

must be greater when the Uuids are mixed than when they or M. Plateau's glyrcrine mix- 

are separate . . 1 When it U t.ikm out . ^ 

It is found by experiment bhat it *is only very close to the '» fi'i' '* 

Iwunding surface of a liquid that the forces arising from ^ : 

the mutual, action of its xrarts have any re^iltant eftect on itself, and ilic loose .snip of - — 

one of its particles. The experim^T^ta-<Hrf Quincke and. nictai BH will, if ii h^t g.>, 
others seem to show that tho extr»}me range of the forces <|r*oyri up tovvii.h y\, l. 

which produce «ipillary action Ucs botween a tbousandth of 

and aiwLMity thousandth part ot a millimetre a KurfuT of s uiii i.f si\ if, m th- uttnn^l- aai’c, a f/. 

Wo shall use the syinl^ol t to denote this extreme range, and ns nio.i m s- and its cn. i^ry fitiuc if F 

beyond which the action of these forces may bo regarded knee by whirii tin* slip lib is jailli tl townnls AA■^ 


are separate . 

It is found by experiment that it*is only very close to the 
bounding surface of a liquid that the forces arising from 
the mutual, action of its xiarts have any re^iltant effect on 
one of its particles. The experirn^T^ta-am Quincke and. 
others seem to show that the extr»}me range of the forces 
W'hich produce capillary action Ijes between a tbousandth 
and aAwLMity thousandth part ot a millimetre 

Wo shall use the syinl^ol € to denote this extreme range, 
beyond which the action of these forces may be regarded 
as insensible. If x denotes the potential energy of unit 
of mass of the substance, we may treat x ^ sen.sihly con- 
stant except within a distance i of the bounding surlace of 
the fluid. In the interior of the fluid it has the uniform 
value Xo* manner the density, p, is sensibly equal 

to the con.stant quantity which is its value in tlic interior 
of the lupiid, except within a distance € of tin*, bounding 
surface, Heucc if V is the volume of a mass M of liijuid 
bounded by a mirfacc whose area is S, the integral 

^ M WwZ? (1), 

whore the iutegralioii is to be extended throughout tiu^ 
volume Vy may be divided into two parts by considering 
separately the I bin shell or skin cxteiuling from tluj outer 
Burfaco to a depth f, within which tho density and oibei 
pr()[)ertios of the liquid vary with the dcfith, and tlie 
interior portion of the liquid within which its [iroperties 
arc <;onstant. 

Since c is a lino of insensible magnitudii oonqiareii v/itli 
tho diiiicubioTis of the mass ot liquid and the priiicij)al 
railii of curvature of its surface, the volume of the shell 
whoso surface i« S and thickness € will be Sc, and that of 
the interinr space will bo V Sc. 

If wo ‘tupposc n. normal than « to ho drawn from iho s:ir- 

fiic j ft into ibi; litpiid, w!!* iiiay divide tho shell into cb rm iilni v rlmllq 
wliosf* is fly, in caoli of wliich tho dcn.sity an-l otlu r jiro- 

p.Ttios (»f tlu* liquid will bp ronstant. 

Thy volnmu of one of thesy sliolla will bo Sefy, 1 1'* nias*; will be 

The. mass of the whole aliyll will thereforp ho %'U, ami 
that of the interior part of the liquid (V - Sf^pp. ^V«- tlnus fmd for 
the whole nin^s of the liquid 

. Mr:V®„-S/V-p)rf» (2). 

V 

To find the potential energy we have to .integrate 

V (3). 

Suh.stituling xp fer p in the j>rocc8fl wc have just gone lluoiigh, 
we find 

E«Vx<rfl,rSAx.Po-XpW»- • • • 


«»r tin* foici* ari'diig from tlo‘ sui f don ■ om 

llie .stiip i'* Ti/, M) ilijit 'r rrpiisriits il « Mivlnt t 
transvyiai'Jy oa unit. tj| Kuiglh of tin- iniij.lKiN 

HUifaeo, Ilynre if wi* wnti* 


ou .1 it'iiglli a of 
( tel I -ion netuic 

1 1 \ ot till- liiiuiu 


we ina\ delnm T eiihri ;a> tin* '•m fm ••-'tm nw p'M* anil of humi, or «s 
the Murt.a-e b'lision |»fi iiair of «■oMtol(^ t-u tlu naaieni'iil MiJms of 
tiir>i two (janatitii i .nr rt|n.il. 

If tin* Injiiul Is IioiiikImI li\ M ill MSI- ‘-u’l ,f nil e, wluMlier l!t|iii»l or 
'vdid, llu* \.ilij«’ of ^ may hr dil’i r* at horn lU v.iliii* win a tlie lujuid 
lias *1 hrr ^ 11 ! t.ier. If tin* lliJU’d l.ian'lll'lit With .'mot lirT liiplld, 
in 111 'listiagai‘-li (jU.njlitii*-» In loa^j^ing tot hi two liquid-* b} Milhxe.s. 
\Vr sli.ill tin li ha\ c 


Adding tin*' r ( x| 
\\r obt.na for 1 he I 


If iliiM ipi lutit V 1-* iiii-al 

1 oatjai r, .«iid I le- lujii. l-i w 

m rhi- di j'Uli'i IiX tit 

suit.ns* of i_'mr :et \\ou! 1 i 

the li'jMitl.-*, il an. j.cj-t !■ 
lUorinjL^hly mis N-'iasoii 

kind h IS !»• «-i* < \ i I' d, ••■i 

<lti so hv 1 In* ]'i 1 ' *f dill le- 

not by ill'- - poal im-o'i ^ pi 

saif.ue -IS \\nuhi be l!n- f,l 
1 1 Is j'lob.ibh-, 1 mi\\ I rl , 
iatfgi’il bfloai’iiu.' to ti c !• 
l»odv br -olnl \M' I .la oiii ii 
spn .id it-^fll o\ I I i ill' si.i !: 
of the sui l.u ol cntit.H t, I 
im i-t ns*‘ tlic t'l I- '-ui T icc iM 
water s|iie.el-; it -ell out o 

tb.it / X - C iV'"' *' ani'd I t 


il; thi S' eoijd nieiabri' by S, 
i-t eoiii.i. 1 ot the tw I) liquids 

‘‘ .Xi.v 'i'j"^'!: ‘ 

a- I of <-oiitiiet w ill fend to 
i Ml t It, ho\' ti\ It -Af re 
>> \\ i.i> il i( r:d , '.(I lUjI.ii j. llie 

.1 (ill-, ul.n f'-ici -(• r' t 

It •> . 'Aii’i'.i .il h I" 


nkI l» tid.s to 

l " the aieji 
obliged to 

loll. Thus 
'1 Ills hli*)W’H 

. nit Met witri 


Multiplying equation (2) by xof Bubtrnrting it from <4>, 

• • • (5>- 

In this expression M and Jo arc.both con.stanl, .‘<n th.it tfie varia- 
tions of the right hand side of tho equation is the s iTiie na that of 
tho energy E, and expresses that part of the oiiLTgv which depend.^ 
oil thy area of .the bounding aorfaco of tho liquid. \Ve may call this 
the surface energy,.- ' * ' . 

The .symbol y ex^pressSs the energy of unit of iniias of tho liquid 
et a dei'th y within the bonn^g surface. Whi'v ilie liquid is in 
contaet with a rare m^aii«|^uch ad its own vipnir or any other 


Ox Tin; Tk\si<'> l.i-q ii> Fjl.ms. 

Tliu iiicdho'l .ilrciuly for tiui lutcsli^uttiui I'f tin?, 

siirfaco-tcii-doii of a li'j i;*!, all wliosc liiiiioii^i'iJiN au- 
srii.sibb*., fails in tin- f.i -o of illiquid film .such :w a hmi.- 
biibldo. In .^ncli :i ULm il is ]io.s.siblr* tb.at no i i t!'-; 
liquid may br .so i.li frnn llui .snifacr as to H im t'a* 
]iotciitiiil and driisity ronr.spondiiig to vvliat wtilia^c ralh-H 
the Ulterior of a li<|uiil ina^s, and inrapiirrinords of the 



(>0 
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CAPILLARY ACTION 


1 . ..|ion of the filiu wIm ri drawn out to different degrees 
of tliinnuss may possibly b ad to an estimate of the range 
t)f the imdecailar fonais, or at least of iho dci)th within a 
liquid mass, at which its propd^iies becorno sensibl/ uni- 
form. We shall therefore indicate a method of iavesligat- 
inii the tension of .such films. 

s Ikj ibe nn*a of thft iilm, M its inxss. ami K its energy ; tr the 
miws, mill t’ llic iMiiTgy of unit of arcii ; then 

M - Srr (llh 

K--St: ( 1 ^). 

I.i-t us iu)W Mip]»ose that by soiiio I'linugr* in tlie lorm oi the 

»»onml.irv of lliu film iU mea ii from S to S + f/S. M lU 

tension is T tlie work n-iiuinMl t.i rir.'i t iIim iiuT'-asi* of surf:us‘ will 
be Ti/S, iiml the energy of tin* film will bi- iimiraseil l»y tliisMinounl. 
lloiice 

'r/S ./K 

-S//t t-e /S (Ki). 

Rut since is eonstjiut, 

,/M S^',T-!.o/S -0 ( 10 * 


Ix-tween one partick and anotlAr. Let as suppose that the force 
between two particles m and r/t' at the disliince/is 

• y V • • 


F.-srmm' 


(<V)+j^) 


( 22 ). 


Kliinin.ilini-C iVoin 
we liiiil 


I '|ii:ili'-ri. !i:i/ nul 01 ), -ni'l diviiling by 


,/ii 


(iro. 


Ill lliis evpres-^ion o' 'b-noti*-; lln- m.i -.of nuitofaieaof 1lii- tiln,, 
ariii f ibe eiH igv 111 unit ol an a. 

If wr till- axis ol - uoiMial lo ••illi.T suife-e i.f the lilm. the 
^a(lIu^ of (•in v;ii iir,- ot wmi’li \\«' siipjio.c to Iw veiy go' il ‘ oinp.ir* '! 
with its thii kui -s r-, :iii.l it IS tin* .Iniisity, aiel x ol umi 

ol mass sit lieplli then 

. . ll*b, 

and 




( 17 b 


RoUi f) and \ .nc Imirtinus of \ llio \alue of wlmdi leuniin tin 
S'liU'* '\ In'ii <• lilt - 1 it ill I d im ■ . It I In* 1 hi' of 1 1 n* li Iiu i 

griMt''!' lliau 2 «, tlu'h* will l'»* n stialinii of 1 1 iinbin*-.^ '< lu lln 
iniddln ,)f I Ilf* till 11 , w it lull w Incli tin of /j .nid \ w i il b*' .md 

X{v In itie two stiilu mIIum Mdr ot tins lln* l:i' rdiiiif t* 

wiiieli^and y dnpt ud i In <l'‘|'*li, will 
intiSH of larire dinieiisinii Ib-ucr in lln-* 

f 7 {r- ^ 


• tin 


a lii|nu' l’*'l 


‘J 


-p.i 


tk 

T-2/"x/. 

II 

-^/•Sv 

III n 


fk 






( 1 ^ , 
(ll‘v 


■‘-’v/V 


I 'e ' e ■ 


(•JO). 


i 1 npi il to t 111 - MU) of tin- t« n- 

I alt 111 'i-tl <1 i|ii.itioM 7 ). 

liiitl iJ ,',l tln^ i-v liie* 


shall 


lldlicc the ten itiii ot a tlii. 1 t:lin 
Hums of Its tw«) .-.uifi't .1 dnat^x 
Die liypothesi. ot illiiltMUi d.-l- H \ \M 
fn. tilins w hoM- til’ll hijt I'x'iid.t 

The s\ mbol X is 'I.*:'!!! 1 i tin . jn- ■\ ot .mit of iinr , f»r tin- Mih- 
Btain*.*. A knowlidn-* ot llf ah -■l-Ht \iii..*ol tln.iin-rgv e not 
letiuired, siin*- ju < x]-: -loji in whi. li i! o.-.-mi it i- uml.-i iln- 

fo! m X “ Xie ^**‘^*- ’ ’ '*'**' '' *"*' ^ **' 

ditli iviil -tatns Tin- t-Ml’. i. , ho \t \< I, in whit h w 1 - '\ «• . xp* 'i- 
tiw '.l jl \ duos of tin *.pi inl"> . 11 . win ii tin- .no ! MJ. i-m ilh. i h.ii :•! 
nil * - 111 1 1 111 in led hv •- 1 iin 1 n 1 1 pi" 1 , oi . .n-. .i i.>l 

1 1 i-. imp" ’ ' Mi'ih. diii-t 11 ) 1 - 1 * nr Ml' Ml .. o| t 
* - 1 1 '1 li-. of t ht' --Ilh- : III' I w 11 hill tin i i-ilno di - tain i- 


MI.I..'! i: 
j.it.p ti- 


being reckoned posiiivf when the force is attnfetive. The netiial 
fon-e between the particles arises in part from their mutual gravita- 
tion, wbiidi is iuveiwely^as the stiuarc of the dwlauce. Tlds force is 

.expri‘Sbcd by m If 1 ® jhow that a force subject^ to 

this law w’oiiltl not account for cnpilliry action. We shall, therefore, 
in wluit follows, (*on.si(icr only that part of the forc^ whicn depends 
(in 0(f)t where (p{f) is w function of / which is insensible for all 
sensible values of j\ but wliich becomes sensible and even eiionnously 
gn-iit when /Is exceedingly small. 

If we nejtt introduce a new function of/ and write 

n(/) ( 23 ), 

llum m m' Uif) will represnii— 1 . The work done by the attractive 
fiirci* on the partivjfi 7 ??, while it is biouglit from an infinite distance 
fiom m' to the disSffciCjtfroni vd; or 2 ." The (*tra(;tion of a XJariiclo 
lit (Ml a narrow stiniglil rod ic^oIvimI in the direction of the length 
n( the rod, one extreniily (»f the rod being at a di‘^ti«icc/froni w, 
:md the other at an iiilinitK distance, the mass of unit of Iqpgth of 
the lod being w'. Th(* function n(^ is also insensible for sensible 
1 /, but for insensible value.s it may become sensible and 
»‘ ii very great. 

If wc iicxt write 

4 ''/n(/)<?/’=.K«) ( 2 (), 

llu n will represent- -!. The work done by the. attractive 

1 . let while a particle is brought from an infinite distance to a 
di-(i:inee t from an infiiiitcdy thin stmtiim of the substance whose 
JIM .s per unit of urea is rr ; 2 . The attraetion of a particle yi placed 
lit .1 (listiiuee z from the piano surfaee of un infinite solid whose 
• liTisitv i.s ir. 

l.«*t us e.xainine the ejjsc in wliich 
till* particle in is plaecMl at a distance 

fiom a ('Uived stratum of the sub- 
itrnjee, whose principal radii of cur- 
vat uie are H, and llg. lad. 1 * (fig. 2 ) 

Im* tlie particle and PR a normal to 
Ih'* surface, l^yt tl\e, plane of the 
•r be .a normal .section of the 
uiiiiee (if the stratum at llu^ ]»oint 
r>, making an angle w with the W'C- 
tioii w’ho.se radius of curvature i.s Kj. 

'I’heii it () is the centre of eurvaturo 
ill I he plane of the jiaper, and liO^u, 

1 cf>.s.°w 

u" Hi K, ‘ * 

Let rOQ -0 , 1*0 n:r , I’Q -/ , 

/*■* *- i 6 - -f r® - 2 ?/r cos. 6 . 

'Du element of the stratum at Q imjy be expressed by 
(rn® siii.(/(/»(/w , ^ 

or expressing dO in Icnns of <//by ( 2 C), 

<r ^Jd/dw. 

Multiplying thii by m and by Uf, w’p (obtain for tJie vrork done 
hv th«* .ittraelioji of this el(*mciit when m is brought from an infinite 
<li% 1 aiiee to Pj, 

WfT^^ fXl(f)d/d(» . 

V ** . . 

fiitegrnting witli ro.«p(!Ct 1 |o;/frdm/~z to/=:flf, where ff is a lino 
rv givat couqiared wub tlic extreme range of the, mobMUilar force* 

. ...... MV. nil iiTifl., Atflini' rndii t\f nil rvnt.lll'p. WA 



BP^t, 


( 26 ). 


( 26 ). 


rv greai compaieu me u.Mivim' wn», * miw 

bill very .small compared with either of tne radii of curvature, we 
.bi.'iii ibr the work 


Wl 


.'ll!.! /)„ . :i'l 


111 Iheliii.il 

the v.llue 
thi lujiiul, 


lu il < 'pniilii iii'i w'li ji ){ -, 
/I .iii'l X bn the v.spi.iii. 


f mtr (s) - 4i(<l)^duf * 


f") 


.IL j 


Cl) 


(- 11 , 


wh. ]V .1 l- I’K' 
of unit of iM.' 
the ! up] 111 V I I \ 
X„, mid M ’■ iiu 


<1 > II I 
.,t til I 

le ir il- 

t - 111 lliC 


•ipiiv’aleiit, of hi. it, I.i'.llie l:it.-ut lu it 
I.MUI*. niid Is the ])ie-,-ure. At ]ionit^ in 
■ il i.s Jiroh.jble ih.tl X I'' lU’imIi-i llriii 
in-- verv near the surl.u e of the liipnd it 
is prohiil'li lli.ll X ) ' Il Hi IlUt this has not a - y* t I'eeli :is- 

.(■rtai.u-l exp.-iiiin M.tllv. W. shall then fore eude.ivmir to apjily 
1 , this sulijeel the Tinih'-ls iMc.l ill 'I’liermo.lynauiif^, and when* 
thesi* fail ui we .sIihII ha\\‘ jm oiu'si* to the, liypothe-st's cil niolt'iular 
lUysies . 

We have next to determine, llie value of x tw teims of the action 


jirid since }fi(a) is an I'^seiisible quantity we may omit it, Wo may 
a] ,o write , ^ 

^ - I + ii d- &c., 

sinei' IS very small compared wdth i(,^and eacpressing u in terms of 
Of by ( 2 . 0 ), wo find 

Sai din Sa 


/" wi<r4i(s) 
0 

s: 2 it?noili{z) 


, # cos. 

1 +JS I 


n.*w\ 1 

. W/j 


duf 


Tliis then expresses the work dol^e by tlie attractive forces when 
u particle m is bitfUglit froni^n infijnJie disbmee to the point V at a 
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distance z from a stratum whopcP surface-density is ami vrlioso 
priiieiiml ra<lii of cim^ature are Rj and 
To fflid the wortv done when m is brought to the puint V in tho 
neighbourhood of a solid bod>^ the density of whir.li is a function 
of the d<-pth If hel#Y the surface,, we have only to uiitu instead of cr 
pflz, and to inU'grato • ® 

^icTc, in gt*iit»ral, must^mpposio p a fuiietioii of z, T’liia exnres* 
aioii, when iiitegniTed, gives i^l) the work dom; on a particle m 
while ins brogj^t from an iiifiiiitc distance to the point P, or (2) 
the attraction on a long slender eolunm Hormnl to the surface zkd 


f 

Hence if is positive, the tension and the thh kncss will inei ‘ase 
together. Now' ]lninip}^(o) reprisents the utlraetion between a iMitielo 
m and the plane surface of au inlmile mass of the liquid, when the 
distance of the particle outside tliu surface is c. Now, the force 
between the particle autl tl?e liquid is certainly, on the whole, » 
attractive ; but if betwet.‘n any iwo small values of c it slionld he 
repulsive, then for lilins whose thirkiiess lies Indweeu these values 
the tension will incvc«i.se as the thickm-ss diininisheH, but for ali 
other cases the teu.sion will diminish tis ilic ihieknesa diminishes. 

We have given several examples in whieh tho density is asMimed 
to he uniforin, because Poisson has iisserted that capillary pheno- 


mena would not take place unless tlir <le^l^ity \aiifMl rupfdly m ar 
the smrfiice. In this assertion wc think ho was matheuiaUeally 

i 4-1...,.: , 1.1. .4. . 1. i . i .. .nV 


terminating at 1\ tlie inofts of unft of length of the column being m. wrong, though in his own hypothesis tij.it 1 1n- dt n.^ ii y »lor.s nciually 
In tho form of tho theory given by T^aplaee, thedenaitypf thcliquid vary, lie wn.s prolmhly riglit. In fai t, tin* ipianiily which 

was supposed to be unlfonu. Hence write wo may call with Van dci Wauls tlio iii<>li-cul.u pir if, so great 


the pressure of a column of tMJlml tTsfi// terminating at tho sur- 
face will bo* ^ 


K + 


Vlp 


^ 1 
K + 2 


\ (f, +«b J I ’ 

ittiucPl^‘c forces wl 
Iluid from an iullui 


and the work done by tho attracPl^‘c forces wlu*n a jjartiele m i.s 
iuou^t to the suifacb of the Iluid from an iuliuite distance, will be 


If wc W'ritis 


f =«(*), 


then *IwmpB{z) will express tho work done by tlm attMcli\«‘ forces, 
while a particle ?a is brought from an iiiliiiitc di.stau( c to a di^i:lncc 
i fiom the plane surface of a mass of the &uhstancc of d< iisitv p Jiml 
infinitely thick. The function ${z) Is iusmusiblc fin il! sen able 
values of z. Kor iuscnsihlc values it may hccoine sciisiiili*, but il 
must icnniin finite even when s=0, in whicli case t^O| K. 

If x' iy tl»e potential energy of unit of mass of the .sul»-.i}i]icc in 
vapour, llieu#t a distance z from the plane surface of the litpiid 

X = x'~2irp0(^;). 

At the Hurfaee 

X-x'~2ir^<^(0). 

At a dialaneo z w'itliin the surface ’ 

X = x" - ^Trp(l(0) h 2vp0{z ) . 

If the. liquid forms a strsitum of tliickncs.s e, then 
X = x' “■ 4 tpO(0) + 2vpe(z) + 2wp0{z - c) . 

'riie surfaoe-duuaity of this stratum is <r -cp. The cjungy pi r 
unit of area is 

c - f 

0 

= Cp(x'- irp0(0))+2irp^y^^ 0{z)dz -h 2rrp'J^ (Hr-z'rit, 

Since the two sides of th% stratum are similar the Ij- 4 two tcinis 
are equal, and • 

e r: cp(x' - 47rp0{O ) ) + ^trp* J'^ 6(z)t(z . 

Ditfcreiitiatiug witli respect to c, wc liud 
dor 

^=p(x' - + 4 Vfl(e) • 


may call with Van del Wauls tlm inolccul.u pie if, so great 
for most liquids (fiOOU ulrunsplu-ivs for water), th.it, in ih«' paits near 
the surface, where the molecular p^e^suIe varii-.s lapidlv, we may 
cXpee.t eon.sideralile variation )f di-nsity, even wln-n we take into 
account tin* .smallne.ss of the i-onipiessiliilit y of liquid.^. 

The pre.ssure at .my ]ioint of liie liquid aiisis fiom two eausi-s, 
tile exieiiial piT'^-nii' I* to wlTnh tin* li.juid is snlijiM-t.Ml, ainl tho 
piessnre .infing Innn Hu* nniln.il .al I j.ielitni of its niolecnh '->. If wo 
-•iippose th.jf Uj»* nninlx i nl nndi'' iiJ*-s wilhm thn mge of tlie .ittr.ie. 
tioii 4»f a given n.'>l>eiil.* i, vim\ l.ir.gi*, llif p.ut of the piissiire .iiis- 
iiig from ati laetioii will In* pmpi-i tnm.il to lln- squaieof the nmiihi r 
of inulei'Ules in unit of volume, fh it j*, to the 
lienee we may wrih; 

r I' ^ ■ 


when* A i.s ii eoiist.int. 
liquid 

Hence 

and 


P.nl liv tin 

Op 

-pOx 


.(piaiv of the deiisity 

. . . Jl), 

■ . q:j lo'ti-. - if rijiiilihriiiin ol the 

P'/v. • ( 2 ). 

ll \p'q» . . . lil), 

‘JAp iMi a). 


X 

when* r* IS anothn emi-.t.int 

Neal the plain snifaee ot a liqind we may .isiuim* p a function of 
r. We li.ive tlien lor tin* N.ihie of at the jioint wlieie r -r, 

x' X *, pc 4 '- - • • • tfi), 

where e is tin* range hi'\oml wliii li tin* aMiaelmn of a mass of Jiijuhl 
houmled hv .a jdane ^nit.ne h*‘i (One-, iii-.' tisihle The v.iliie of x 
dep4*nds, tluTehne, i>n lloee \. lines onl\ ot p W'lm li enrre.spond to 
.sliala foi which *: is inailv eqii.al to e. \\ .• ma), Tin n fop*, evprujd 

p in tei ms of - c, or \v i itiiiL!, .e loi . /, 

fOn 


I . 




I Ac. 


(fJ). 


wdiei’e the snlli\ {(') 'Iriioti-.s tli.'it in tin* qiiinhtx li» wliieh it i.h 
applieil after dllii jelil I.H ion, to Ic* 111 nle i'qU.'ll to C. Wc llKiy 
now wilte 

^ ( [‘/I ),^J .fyH-rUh'-l- 




Innelit.n i h.i.i « .pi.il ' 
)>/./■ \ mi '.lit s if // 1-. otid, 
lint if we, w iile 

K 


Tin 
/»+ c 


fo:* 


and 


u). 

1 h in t 


/' t ^ . 
. V 


uh 




IIcucc tlic surface-tension o 

Integrating the first term within brackets by j-arts, it becomes 

y *c ud 
» 

00 

Kcmembcring that ^(0) is a finite quantity, ami that. 
we find 

T*=4irp*y^'si('(s)rf<s. 

When c is greater than « this is equivalent to 2H in the ejpmtioii of 
Laplace. Ilenco the tension is the saine for all films thicker than 
f, tho range of the moleoular forces. For tliinner films 

dT 

4iro^^(c) . 


Thi. i, 

p < an hi* ( 
~ t aiid 
e of til 
If w 


M 

x' 

.•\pi. 


1 


-/■ 


1. j..;. 1 
X 


-M 


l- HI I 'I "ti t ' 
\p mdi’d in .1 ' It t.l pit'^ 

if. I I In olll \ Vs In n til' j ' 

Nlli l.n (• "1 I li'‘ liquid I h It I i. 
now ‘'UhHitnt'* lor x d * "•* 


r 

\ : . lli.if the vahir of 
] , wHhm tin* liijiiU 

I' I within tin* ili.-ianeo 
• -1 to hi* po-ssihli*. 

I ( qil.ltloll i, we ohicUll 


*JAp -Jl'. liKp } ' 

a linear iliil'erential npiation in ,i, tin* 


»’" 'A ~ K 


(I <1 

-M 

joint ion of which is 
I ty •' -i (v * . 


wheio II 


aj lire tin; loots of the equation 
M It * r I- Iv -- A “ 0 . 

The COefiicieiit M is less Ihati t"!., where c is the laiigc of tlio 
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attAotivo force. H<*uce we may consider K very small compared 
with L. If we neglect M altogetlicr, , . . , 

/A~K : . /iT-TE 

T= V “t:*' » . «i=»- V 17 “ ■ 

If we assiunc a quantity a such l^ai :s:2L, we may call a the 
•wnmifie rangf* of //wj m^f>cUl(tr fdree^,' ':If we also ta^co &, so that 
1, \vc may cull h o/thc 4^i^ynear 

'the fnir/chce. ^ \ * 

s' Onr riilcalation hitherto hos hecn made on the hypothesis that 
/ {6 Is small when compared with h, and iti that ease we have found 
“that (r : A - K : K I 

.. Ihit it appears from expmimtMits on liqivids that A-K is in 
tfcneniJ large when compaivd with Iv, and Kometiiiies very laige. 
lU'UCC We coihduilc, tliTit, that the hypothesis oP' our calculation is 
incomet, and, secondly, that tin* ]>hi‘noim‘iia of capillary action tio 
not in any very croiit d«*grci* dcp iid nn the variation of density 
near tlie surfaci*, but that the piincinal part of tlie force depends on 
the finite range of the inolrt'ul.ir ui tioii. 

In t]|^e following lahlc, Ap is liall the <Mibical elasticitv of tin* 
I^quid/'and Kp tlm Iin)lri*iilar picssun*, botli cxpivsscMl in atiiio- 
sph ei'CH (the absoliiti* valiK* of an atiJKKsplu*!'!* heing one iiiillioii in 
centimetrc-graiiuiif-siMMind nnasurr, ms* ]i. 7(0- p tlu* 

V, density, T Iho snif.i i'-t»’Msion. and // tin* average langc of the 
■.'molecnlar .si 'lion, as alciil.ilnl hv Vondfr AVaals I'loin the valias 
^..ofTiindK. 

’ The unit in which <‘\}in d t 1 cm x 10“**^ : is db 
tin* twcnty-niilliontli [).irr. of ciiti metre for mcnairy, th thirty- 
millioiilh for water, and the hn I v-milli<*ntli p.nt lor ah olnd. 
ijiiincke, ho\\<*v«*r, found l»y din t exjieiimeiil llial eeitain mol«M‘u 
lur actions v/ere sensihleat a duslanee of a two-linmlred-tlKinMiiidlli 
part of a e»‘nt inlet n\ sotJiat mc L-anii*it reg.ml any ol lli«‘se num- 
oera as accurate. 
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8 . The tension of ; thi^ i^iirface , 


; twb liquids 
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0 \ Sl'ufa(:i:-ti:n.siox. 

v ' I)eliliitioii.-^- 77 <f(^ trjfisto}/, of u fo/nhl nurfftce (tn'oss (fUf/ 
dniwji on tin* siivjurt^ ts HorutoJ fk** Iim\ mol in thr 

'BdViC fOV nil illpn'f of flit' ltiH\ (t)n1 IS Vit'(fSft7'ef1 hif »//< 
^f/orre arross an ilmunt if t/o- Hue iiieHnl h}/ ihe hioith of 
that tleuieuf. 

►' »• 

S'- • fJ.rpen menial La trs if Surface liusimt. 

’ 1 . For any given liquid snrf.iee, as the surfsico wliicli 

■ ’’separates water Innu air ur nil tmiii water, the sin face- 
'tension is the .same at every point of the siiifaeo and in 
every direction. Jl is al.-,u lu-.u-tically indqiendent of the 
curvature of the smfaeir, altliuugh it appears from the 
mathematical theory lliat tiine is u {-.light imav.ise of 

■ tension where the mean eurvalnie cd' tlie .surface i^ concave, 
and a .slight diminutinn where it is eon\e.\. The amount 
of tliis increase uiul diminution is loo snudl to lie directly 
moasunsl, though it h.is a certain tlieorel K-.d importanee in 
the. explanation of the equilibrium of the .^Ufieriicial la 3 XT 
of tlio liquid wliere it is inelined to the. liori/.t>ii, 

Thvj surfac.;- 1 ension diminislies as tlm teiiiperatuni 
r^se.■^, and win ii the temperature reaches that of the entieal 
- point at which the distinction between tlie liijuid and its 
/ va])our ceases, it luis been observed by Andrews lliat llie 
. Capillary act ion al.-^n v finishes. TJm early writers on cajiillary 
iiction suppoM-tl ilml tlie diniinutiun of capillary action was 
' duo siiujily to ilie change of den.sity oorrespoiuling to tlie 
' .rise of tenqiiufiture, ami, therefore, ussuniing the surface 
/tension to vary as the .s(|uare of the density, tliey deduced 
‘ ite. variiitiout; from tlic ob.served diLatation of the liquid by 
’ beat. This assumption, however, does not apjiear to be 
. verified by the experiments of Brunner and Wolff on tho 
vise of water in tubes ut diilerent tcmjieraturos. 


which do not mix canuQt hb deduc^ bv any^kibwix luethod 
from the tensions of the suiiaces^ oi when 

separately in cout^t with Vi i- ' 

When the shrface is^Wved^ the, of. the surface- 
tensidu is to ihake, the pressure on thd concave side, hxceed 

the pi*essutc on t6e convex side bjT , wh^T^ia 

the intensity of the surface-tdision .and K., B^«ar6\the 
raclii of ciijrVuture of.qny two sections iiqrmol'to the surface 
and to §tlisr. *. v 

If dp not mix are pqntact wiitt 

other, th|^|ji^^surfacQH of. 

8Opardti0ii»f.j&CNsf ‘m a line, '; ^ ; V/ 

.straight dr'etwfed* ^et 

8) be a point'in liu^ and ' . * >' . .b 

lot the plane be' 

supposed to 1^ normal to the 

line at the point^O:- I'Ve ‘7 ‘ \ 

three angles betw*cen the tan- \ 

gent planes t6:ibe thifec sur- ^ 7 . \ 

faces of separation at the V ' ' \ 

ixiint O arc coinpletdly deter* ' \ 

mined by the tensions of the " 7 . \q 

tiiree surfaces. For if in the 8 

triangle abc the side a6 ig ' 

taken so as to represent on a given scale the tension of the 
Mirface of contact of the fluids a and 6, and if the other sides 
Ijc and ea are taken so as to represent on the same scale the 
tcn^icins of the surfaces between b and c and between c and 
a n'speetively, then the condition of equilibrium at O for 
the (Corresponding tensions R, P, and Q is th^it the angle 
IIOl* wshall be the supplement of ahe, POQof fea, and, there- 
fort% C^OH of cab. Thus the angles at which the surfaces 
of separation meet ere the sade dt all parts of the line of 
comtuurse of the three fluids. ■; vj^When three films of the 
same liquid meet, their tensions are eqbcd, and, therefore, 
they make angles of 120 ® .with each other. . The froth of 
soap-suds or beat-up eggs consists’ of . a multitude of small 
films which meet each other at dngles'of 120^ 

If four fluids, a, 6, c, rf, meet, in a point O, and if a 
tetrahudron ABCD is formed sq thdt its edge AB repre* 
{sent.s tlio tension of the surface Of coutaet of the liquids a, 
and b, BO that of b aiidc^' and sp on ; theh if we place this, 
tetrahedron so that the face ABG is no)inal.to the tangent 
at O to the line of concourse of tie fluids abc, and turn it 
so that tlie edgo AB is normal to thetan^iit plane at 0 to 
the surface of contact of the fluids a and 6,.tihcn the other 
thrc(! faces of the tetrahedron will be normal to tlie tangents 
at O to the other three. lines of ponedurse of the liquids, 
and the other five edg^ of the tetrahedron will be normal 
to the tangent planes at O^tojllie: qther five surfaces pf 
(xuitact. * '^V Y" ’'.VT' ' " ‘ 

If six films of thekame liquid 'fiteejtihV pbint the corre*’, 
.sponding tetrahedron ,is. K re^at^' and each 
film, where it meets the ptherSi .ha? cosine < 

is },. licneeif wo t^o<tvf'b^etsofwu^>^^hexagbu^^ 
mcslics, and place one on :.t]^v|^t|iw7;soQw^ point of 
i'on('.ourse of three hexagons wh^ the 

middle, of a hexagon of after 

dipping them in Plateau’s, 

and gently raise the upper a system * 

ot plane laminm arranged. of the* 



sponding; 


in;the/'sarfaoe 
depend on 
ihsifins corre- 
between B 
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and air, and and W If no one of these ten- 
sions is greater stun of th^ other two, the drop 

wiU assilbe the fdhn <4 » the angles which tlio upper 
and lower surfaeiV of the lens pmke with the free sunace 
of A and wit| e^h other bhihg'«equU to the external 
angles of the triangle t»f forces. Such lenses are often 
seen forced b; diop s of fat fioatinaoki the surface of Hilt 
waVr; soup, or grajrjr. when ffie surface-tension 
exceeds tto stun of the tei^ns of the surfaces of 
of witn ait and with A, wU impossible to construic^jlhl^ 
triangle of forces, so tl^t equiKbnum becomes iihpowbte,'^ 
The edge of the drop is drawn out^by the surface-tension 
of A wi& a force gutter than the sura of the tensions ul 
the two surfaoes of the drop. The drop, tiierefbret spreads 
itself out, with great velocity, ^ver the s^ii^face of A till it 
tcOYers an enortnous area, and reduced to .such extreme 
tenuity thatit is no]^ probable that it same pro- 

perties of surface-tension wliich^ it j^as in a largo imiss. 
Tims a drop of tfaiu oil trill spread iUdf Over the surface 
of the sea till it shows the colours of thin plate^^ These 
rapidly dese'end in Nevri; 9 |i’a ecate and^* at last disappear, 
showing that the thicku^ of the film ^ less than the tenth 
pait of the length of a wave of lighV ^^But even when 
thus attenuated, the film may be plrdveid to be present, 
since the surfaoeirteiDUlion of the liquid is consideiably less 
than that of pure water. ThSi^^lday be shown b> jilacmg 
another drop of oil on the'snrip^. ^ This drop will not 
spread out like the first drop/ but take the fonn ot a 

flat lens with a distinct circular ^dge, bhowiii^ that the 
surface tenhion of what is Still apparently pure water is 
now less than th& sum oV the tensions of the surfaces 
oeparating oil from air and v^ater. 

r The spreading of drops od the surface of a Inpud has 
formed the subject of a very extensive series of cxx»i'umciits 
by Mr Tomlinson. M. Van der Meusbrugghe has* also 
written a very complete memoir on this subject.^ 

When a &olid body is in contact with two fluids, the 
vsurfuce of the solid cannot alter its form, but 
the angle at which i^e jBjutfiioo Of contact of 
the two fluids meets ^the aur&ce of the solid 
depends on the values of the three surface- 
tensions. If a and & are tW two fluids and 
c the solid then the equilibriu'm of the ten- 
sions at the point.,0 depends only on that of 
thin components parallel to^he surface, be- 
oause the surlace-tensionsmOrinal to the sur- 
face are balanced by thi resistance of the solid. 

Hence if the angle ROQ (fig. 4) at which the suilacc of 
contact OP nicety the solid is denoted by a, 


drop on the surface of the solid without wetting it. If 
the quantity of the second fluid is small/, it will spread 


Itself over ' the Surface and wet the solid.? The Unde of 



whence 


cos. 


If tlie tension 
of the fluids exi 
point of' coutapl ,, 
dragged 
If the qimtity of 



y^V^tph^Hhe '/bi^lphide' of carbon will chase the'- 
. , iddng?the tube: ** In both cases the liquids move; In; v 

i^/efir^tion in which the surface-pressure at the solid 

. . Ok the kise of a Liquid ik a TunE. 

Let a tube (fig. 5) wliosc intermJ radius is r, mado of a, 
solid substance c, bo dipj)cd into a Ihpiid a. Let ns suppose 
that the angle uf 
contact for this 
liquid with tlie 
solid c is an acute 
angle. Tliis im- 
plies that the N^n- 
sion of tlio fn‘e 
surface of the solid 
c in greater tlum 
tliut of the sur 
face of contact of 
the solid witli the 
liquid a. Now 
consider the ten- I 

sum of the free 

surface of the liquid a. All round its edge there is a tension 
T acting at an angle a with 1 he \ ertical. The circumferenco 
of the edge is L’tt?’, so that the resultant of tln.s tension isu 
force 27r/r cos. a acting vertically ujiwinds on the liquid, 
lienee the liquid will liscin the tube till the* weight of the 
vertical column betwci'ii the free siirbici* ami tl»c level of tho 
liquid in the vessid l)alanees the jcsultaiit of the surface- 
tension. Tlie n])|M*r surface of tJiis cidiiinu is not level, so 
that the lieiglitol the column cannot btoliivctly measured, hut 
let us assume that Ii is the im‘an height of the column, that 
is to say, tlie height of a column »»f equal weight, but ivith 
a flat toj». Tlmii if r is the radius uf tlie lube at tlie top 
of the eoluimi, the voluim*. of tho sus|iemled column is 
r'Vi, and its weight is tt/vz/'V/, when f) is its ihuisity and 5 / 
the intensity of gra\ily. Equaling tin’s force with fhe 
resultant of the teii.-^ion 



Aa .an experimenfe^i^Tthe^^^^^ contact only gives ua 
tho difference of .tl^ surface^tenaionB.Gt tlie solid surface, 
we cannot deter^ne/tWr aptualViiilne. ? It is tlicorctically 
'/probable that qfton. ^ttj^tiye, and may be called 

i^tirface-pressures/j;^^'; ‘ ' ' ' ' 

' Tho constancy contact Iwtween the 
.Cttrface of a fluid pqjntcd out by Dr 

Young, who of ; contact between 

mercury and g);aafia;a1^n| makes it 1 28*" 52'. 

between, the solid and one 
bf^e two tensions, the 
will be 

_ „. jfertoft8ion is greatest. 

:d;ia?aiioiall It' v^Il stand in a 

*.’W *' V 

^'J&i9M»«£ip?Bnir^elIe8. 1878. 


or 

, ‘JT.m,-. ct 

// 

r/r 

Hence the mean hciglvt to which the lliiid li^^ 
as the radius of the tube. Tor w.iltu* in a cl» 
the angle of contact is zero, ami 

:rr 

h--. 


■rsidy 

tube 


For mercury in a gla^s lube the n.Ldt et contact is 128'^ 
: 52', tho cohine of wliich is n Mf)\e. i I cnee w licn a 
, glass tube is dipped into a oJ n.trciiiy, tho mercury 

j within tho tube sland-^ at a • lex el lli.iii outside it. 

Rise of a Liquid Tw'o Plates. 

Wlieiitwo pandlel platc-iare placed vertically in a liquid 
tho liquid rises between tlnaii. If w'o now suppose fl.g. 5 
to rcj)rcsoiit a vortical section jHirpcndicular to tho plates, 
we may calculate tlie rise of the liquid. TjCt I bo tho 
breadth of tho plates measured perpendicularly to the 



A, 
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plane of tho paper, then the length of the line which 
hounds the wet aiul the dry parts of the plates inside is I 
for oaed surface, and on tliLs the toiiHiou T acts at an angle 
a to the vertical. 1 leuce the resifltant of the surface-tdiision 
is 2/T cos. a. If the distance between the inner surfactis 
of tlie plates is a, and if the mean height of the film of 
fluid wliicli rises between them is A, tJie wciglit of fluid 
raised Equating the forces — 

coK. o, 

wlienco 

, y'P los. a 

* ~ P'jit 

This oxf>re.s8ioij is tlie .s;inio as thiit for the rise of a litjnid 
111 a tube, ('xivpt that iiirttcMid i>f y, the radius of tliu lube, 
we liavo (I tin*, distiiiiee ol tJie plates. 

FoliM or 'riiio (’Arii.i.M:Y Si.nFAoi:, 

The form of ihe surfaee i.f ;j Jir|ui(l a<‘<e(l (in by 



by a uniform spring originally stmighf, when its eml.i 
are acted on by eq/aal find ojiposite forces applied either 
to the ends themselves or to solid pieces attached to 
them. Drawings ftf .. • ^ 

the different forms of 
tho curve may be 
found in Thomson and 
Tail’s NaJtnral VhlCo- 
soj}hi/f vol. i. p. 455. 

\Ve shall next con- 
sider the rise of a liquid 
between two plates of 
diilercnt materials fur 


A 


/ 1 


V y 

i J 

P. 

X 

!/? 




T. 1 

V‘ 



^4 

Fig. 7. 


is easily del eriiiiikM I if wr 


I hat near tlie puit (‘en 


sidcred tlie line nf ennt.iel el tin; j-nrlace of I lie lupiitl willi I 
that of the solid boundin'/ it i'> sli:d*/lil and lioii/ont.d, ; 
it is\\lM‘n tin* solitb- Mhieh eon-,1 jain tI^^ lujuid ure boundeil | 
by surfiiees foinu’d by lion/ont.d ;md jiarallel ;iener:ili]i‘j: 
lines, 'fjiis will be tlie e,ja‘, tor in.^t.ince, near a 11. il plate | 
dipped into lll(‘ llijUI'l. II we MljtJiO.sCj llie;«‘ I'riiei.inna j 
lines to be noiinal to tin* [ilane. of tlie paper llnoi all . 
sectionsof tlie.Milnls ]M]all(‘l to tliis plane will I'e equal and ’’ 
slinihir to each otln r, and tli* -eition of the Mirlaee ol tin- | 
liquid will be ot lie* ‘ame loini lor all .Mieli sections 

Let ns eoiiMder t he jiortion ot 
parallel st'cliens di taut 
one unit ol leie/lh. bet 
r,, l‘.,(li'_;. b) lie two points 

of tin* .^aiilaee; pj, (I . the /Oj 

inclination of llie .suifa»’e 
Intlie hoijzonat bpind \\,\ 
the lieiylils ol \\ and 
lb aiiove the level ol (hi) 
liijuid at adi.stfiine lioin 
illl solid bodle-. ^I’he pre.-, 
sure at any point o| the 
li(|Uid W'hieli is abovi* t hi.^ 
level is neg.dive mile s amillier 
air, presses on the npju r mu taee, bin il only the ditfeieiiei 
of pres.suies with which we liavc to do, l»i'cau.-.t* two equal 
on ojipo.^iie of the .-aiip.ne pr«)duce no etlVct. 

Wejnay, llnrcfore, wnti lor the jn’iiMiri at a heiyhl y 

where p is tlie llen^ity ot the liquid, or if lluTe are h\,, 
fluids the e.veess of the deii.^aty ol the lower fluid (aer that 
of the upjier one. 

'Die forces a<*1 ing on tile jiortion of liqiii 1 P, b.,A.,.V, an*- 
tiisi, tlie horizontal pie'’‘-ure and A/i'/v:! : .second, 
the surt nc-tensioii T acting at P, and P. in (iireelinns in- 
eliiicd and fV., hori/oii. lo soUing Imrizontull} we 

liiid- 


w'liich llio contact are a, npd t^e distance 

between tho plates be^ig t/, a small ijuaiility. Since the 
I plates are very near one. another we may use the following 


equation of ilie surface as an approximation 


the liquid between Iw 


/ 


Fic. U. 

fluid .i;-', foi in.'-.laiice, tin 


fl' 0*«iS. (L— cos. t)j| 1 -r >/./ //p) -U, 

whence 

1 o ■» "F .. 

( 0 -. 0.J cos. 0^ - 1 rj, //_.* , 

»r if we supjiosL* \\ tixed aud Pn x.iriablc, w'o may write 


1 

(OS. ,p -f- coiistailt. 


^riii.s equation giMs a relation bi'tweeii the- imdiiialioii of 
the curve i ) the horizon aud the height above the level of 
the liquid. 

Resolving vert ie.dly we find that tlie weight of the liquid 
raised above the level must be equal to T (sin. 0^ - sin. 0^), 


wlieuce 


y t IL*“ 


cot. 0| — - A 
cot. cq= As-2Hd« 


T (cos. a, + cos. aj) ^ + J 

wJie-uce we obtain 




/q — (cos. + COS. 03 )*^ ^ (2 cot. aj - cot. Oj,) 




T 


(t'Oh. ttj ■+ COS. Oj,)-+ ^ (2 cot. ttg- cot. tti) . 

Let X be the for(\=^ which must be apiflied in a horizontal 
direction to eith(*r jdate to keep it from ajiproaching the 
otlier, then the Jorcus acting on the first plate are T-P X 
in thri negative direction, and T sin. + in the*. 

I positive direction. Hence 

X - d/p/q* - T(1 - sin. aj . 

For the second plate 

X ** 1 d/p/o/ - T(1 - sin. Oj{) . 

Hem 

X - ^ 2 ") - T ( I ^ (sill. Oi + sin. , 

or, substituting the values of and 


X- 


1 r 


(cos. tti-hCcCJ. Oa)* 


- T I ^ “ i (sin.ai -i siii.ua) ~ (cos.o^ -t cos. 03 ) (cot. aj t cot.a.^) | 

tho remaining terms being negligible when a is small Tlurjr^ 
force, thereCtU'C, with which the two plates are drawn together 
consists first of a positive part, or in other words an attrac- 
tion, varying Jnversely as the square of the distance, and 
second, of a negative jipj-Uor repulsion independent of the 
di.stance. Hence in all cases except that in which the 
.ingles uj aud a., arc supplementary to each other, the force- 
is attractive wdmii a is .small enough, but when cos. aj aud 
(•().'<. a., are of diflerent signs, as whan the liquid is raised 
by uiie plate, and depressed by the Other, tlie first term 
may be so small |hat the repukion indicated by the second 
term comes into play. The fact that a pair of plates- 
whie-li repel one another at 'a certain distance may attract 
one -another at a smaller distance was deduced by Laplace 
from theory, and verified by** tho observations of the 
Abbe Haiiy. 

A Dbop between Twb Plates. 

If a small quantity of a liquid which jvets glass be intro- 
duced between two glass pl^ slightliy inclined to each 
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Other, it will ruu towiirds that part where the glass plates 
are nea«3st tbgethier. When the liquid is in equilibrium 
it forms a thin filin^ the outihr edge of which is all of tho^ 
same thickness. «lf d is the distance between the platC58 at. 
the edge of the film and 11 the atmo4d)eric pressure, the 

2T cos. a 




pressure of the liquid in the film is H - ' 


and if 


A ts the area of tko iiluf between the plates and B its cir- 
cumforeiice, the plates will Be pressed together with a force 


SAT cos. a. 


d 


+ jtT sin. a , 


and this, whether the atmosphere exerts any pressure or not. 
The force thiis produced by the iiltroductiou <3 a drl|> of 
water between two plates is enorntouM, and is blteii sutHcient 
to press certain parts of the plates together so powerfully 
as to bruiso*them or break them. Whej^^ blocks of ice 
are placed lousely/together so that the aupertiuous water 
which melts from them may draiu away, the retiiaiiiing 
water draws the blocks togethePwith a force sufiicient to 
cause Ute blocks to adhere by the process called Kcgelatiun. 

In many experiments bodies are floated on the surface 
of water in order that they may be free to move under the 
action of slight horizontal forces. Thus Newton placed 
u magnet in a floating vessel and a piece of iron in another 
in order to observe their mutual action, and Ampere 
floated a voltaic battery with a <*coil of wire iti its circuit 
ui order to observe the etfects of the earth’s magnetisin 
on the electric circuit. When Such floating ImmIics lumic 
near the edge of the vessel they are drawn up to it, amd 
are apt to stick fa.st to it. There are two ways avoiding 
this iuconveiqence. One is to grease the float round its 
water-lino so that the water is depressed round it. ^Diis, 
however, often produces a worse disturbing olloct, because 
a thin fllm of grease spreads over the water and incrcuses 
its surface-viscosity. The other method is to till the vessel 
with water till the level of the water stands a little higher 
than the rim of the vessel The float will then be repelled 
from the edge of the vessel. Such floats, however, should 
always bo made so that the section taken tat the level of 
the wutor is as small as possible. 

PhENOMKNA ARtSTNO FROM THB VARIATION OF THE 

Surface-tension. 

Pure water has a higher surfacq-iension than tlnit of any 
other substance liquid ^ ordinary temperatures except 
iiiorciiry. Hence any other liquid if mixed with water 
dnuiniahes its surface-tonsion. For example, if a dn>p of 
alcohol be placed on the surface of water, the .surface 
tension will be diminished from 80, the value for pure 
water, to 25, the value for pure alcohol. The surface of 
the liquid will therefore lio longer be in equilibrium, and 
a current will be formed at and near the surface from the 
alcohol to the surrounding water, and this onrrciit will go 
on as long as there is more sfic^hol at one part of the 
surface than at'ahqther.. If the vessH is deej). those cur- 
rents will be balanced by counter currents below them, but 
if the depth of .the, water is only two or three inillimetrc.s, 
the surfaco-curr^t will .i^weep away the whole of the 
water, leaving a diy lapdfc where thes alcohol was dropped 
in. This phetioriienoiL' wat first described and ex]>lainod 
by Professor James ThbtjUBO.t^.A'^ho also explained a phono 
menon, the converse of this, called the tears of strong wane.” 

^ If a wine g1^ be^^hed&'filled jrith jport wine the liquid 
rises a little up the aide^pf^^the. glass as otlier liquids do. 
The wine,- howeverj^^j^jntainS’.a^ water, both of 

which evapoirate^ faster than the water, so 

that the 8i^Fficj^...)ayeir becomes, ixipre watery. In the 
middle of the the .emperficial 'laye^ its 

strength by diffuftioii ltoibmiow,*but the film adhering to 

■' ''''V v''' *• 'A ' ’ ' 


the side of the glass becomes more watery, and there- 
fore has a higher surface-tensiou than the surface of the 
stronger wine. It therefore creeps up the side of the glass 
dragging the strong wine* after it, and this goes on till 
the ^quantity of fluid dragged up collects into a drop and, 
runs down the side of the ghiss. 

The motion of small pieces of camphor floating ou water . 
arises from the gradual solution of the camphor. If this 
takes place more rapidly on one side of the piece of camphor 
than ou the other side, the surface-tension becomes weaker 
. where there is most camphor in solution, and the luipp, ■ 
being pulled unequally by the surfacc-U naitMis, moves off 
in the direction of the strongest tension, namely, towards 
the side ou which least cainphor is dissolved. 

If a drop of etlier is held near the surface of water the 
vapour of ether condenses on tlie surface of the water, and 
surface-currents arc formed flowing in every direction away 
from under the drop of ether. 

If we place a snud) floating body in a .shallow vessel of 
water and wet one .side of it with alcohol or ether, it will 
move off with great vtdocity nnd .''kim about on the surface 
of the water, the j)art wet witli alcohol being always the 
stern. 

The surface-tension of mercury is gieatly altered by slight 
changes in the state <d tin* snrfaLe. 'Flic siirfacc-tcnsion 
of pure mercury is so great that it is very difliMilt to keep 
it clean, for every kind of oil or grease tpuads over it at 


mice. 

Hut the mo.st reinarlv.ihh*- efl'erts of change of sill’face- 
teii.sion are those produced by what is tailed the electric 
polarization of the surtace. The tension of the surface 
of contiict of mercury and dilute .sulphuric acid depends 
on the electromotive force acting between the inerenry 
and the acid. If the eleotroiiu>live force is from the 
acid to the mercury the surface tension increases ; if it 
is from the nimeuiy to the acid, it diminislie.s. Farada)' 
observed licit a large. dro}» ot iiiercurv, iLsting on the flat 
bottom of a ves.sel containing dilnti* acnl, changes it.s form 
ill a remarkable way when comiccled with one of llie 
electrodes of a battery, tln^ otlim' i lcr'lrode being placed in 
the acid. When the nnarnry is miule po.silive it become.^ 
dull and sjire.uls itself out ; when it is made negative it 
gathers itself ti»gelher and beciane.s bright again. M. 
Lipimuinn, who has made a careful investigation of tlio 
subject, tiiids that i-xceediiigly .small vaiiiitions of the 
electromotive fi»n c }»n)dnee seii.sible changes in the .snriace- 
tension. The ell’ei t ol one. of a Daniidl’s ei ll is to increase 
the tension Irom to M> (). He ha.s con.stnieted a capil- 
lary ele.ctrometer by which difl'erences ot electri*’ |>ufeiiti:d 
lc.ss than OOl of that id a Daniell s cell can be detected 
by tlie diHercncc of the pics.^nre required to lerct* the 
mercury to a gi\en point of a. line capillary tubi' He has 
atsu constriieteil an apparatii.-^ in whn-htlii-. v.n/aijoii in the 
siirfaee-ten?.ion Is made to do work ami dii\e a machine. 
He lias also fiaind th.it this action i-. rev« i^iblr, tor when 
the area of the snrf.iee of coni let of tin .if'd .md mercury 
is inaile to increase, an eh-ctric eun- nl }m^s< s t rum the 
mercury to the acid, tlie amount of clu tncit\ wdiich jiasscs 
while the surface inc.rease.; by om- qi.n** ci utiinetre being 
suflicient to deconqio.se 'UtHtUlo ;'i nnme.-. of water. 

On THE KOK.MS OF Liqi'll) I'l I.M.^ WlJ U ll AUB FuJUKKS 
OF lU voia TION. 

A .ythf’rir’<d hubhU. 

A .soap-bubble is simply a small quantity of soiip.suds 
spread out so a.s to expose a large .snrf.iee to the air. The 
bubble, in fact, has tw(» surfac.es, an outer and un inner 
surface, both exposed (« air. It ha,s, tlierefore, a ciTtaii* 
amount of surface-energy depending on the area these 
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two surfaces. Since in the ciLse of thin films the outer 
and inner Kurfacos are iipproximatoly equal, wo shall con- 
sider the area of tlie film a.s rejiresenting either of them, 
and shall use the syjnbol T to denote tlie energy of unit 
of area of the 111 in, both surf (ices being taken together. ^ If 
T is the energy of a single surface of the liquid, T the 
;euorg}» of the film is 2T. When by mcan.s of a tube we 
Mow air into tlio inside 'Of the bubble we increase its 
volume and therefore its surface, and at the same time we 
do w(»rk in f(»rcing air into it, and thus increase tlie energy 
of tlie bubble. 

I’liat tlie bubble has energy may be shown by letiving 
the end of the tube open. 1'he bubble will cmilracl, 
forcing the air out, and the furn iit of nir Ihiwn through 
the tube may bo inado lodffliM-t thu llamo t»f a candle. If 
the bubble i.s in tlie fi>nu nj' a .sphere of railius r this 
.materia) surface will lia\e an area 

S - I nr" U >. 

If T ))0 tlie t'licr^y eorre- jx an] intr («i mill. ^»f ;in‘a of tla^ 
film the sui face cue i-g\ n! the \\ljole biii)bh; will be 

^'r . . . . (1!V 

The inert nu-nt <»f ihi.t cm rgy corn\'.p<nnlin:x to an 
iiiercasi^ ol tJj'- tail ills Imin c t<i r -|- Jr is tlu‘j-cl«uf 

S'f/S 8>ry*i\//*. . , {']). 

Xt»w this iner»‘a>e t»f vuicrgy ^sa t oLl aincti le* baa ing in 
ail* at a jn'c.'t >.in* m’ealci- ih.iii the atiimsplu ric piev^ur**, aiiil 
tiuis increvisin.u: the vthime tif the laibbit' 

Le^ll be tin* at im* .phiTie ]ire^suj\‘ an«l 11 -j p the 
pressure, of the. air \Mthin the bubble. Tlui \t»Jumc of the 
sphere Is 

V-IjTT.' (j), 

and the ineremeiit uf voUiiue is 

■ Itt/’*'//' ... . (Te. 

,No\v if \m: .siij)pose a (|Ua?itity '•( uiv alr*‘.uly at th(‘ 
pres.>ure H y/, tlu' 'work ilom- in loieiiiL^ it into t!u‘ 
bubble is pJV. lleiiei* the ei|U ilion ot work ami eiierus is 

y^/V 'b/.; . . ... Ob, 

or 

■in/n"t/t - ynr'/rV . . (/), 


To determine the intensiiy of the surface-tension \\e 
have to divide this quantity by the length of t;he line 
acro8.s which it acts, which is in- this case the circumference 
of a great circle 2irr. Dividing by this length 

we obtain Apr es life va^iie of the intensity of tfi© surface- 
tension, and it is plain from equation 8 that this is equal 
to T. Hence the numerical v^ilue of ihu intensity of the 
surface-tenaion is equal to the ^numerical value of «Iie 
smface-energy per unit of suifacc. \Vo must, u'^member 
that sin^V^a^ film has two surfaces the surxaco-tension of 
the fitm '^^idipuble the tensi^^ of the surface of the liquid 
of which li is, formed. 

T|Ldet^i^ino the relation between the surfaccrtension 
and the pressure w’hich balances it when the form of the 
.surface is notvspherical, let us consider the following 
case: — . 

Let fig. 8. repfi... ^nt a section through, 
the axis Oc of a soafi-bubblo in the form 
of a figure of revolution bvvmdod by two 
circular disks AB and ab, and having* 
the meridian section APa. Let^PQ be 
an imaginary section normal to the axis. 

Jji.'t the radius of this section PH be y, 
and J(d PT, the tangent at P, nialco an 
iingltj tt with the axis. 

J..et ns consider the stresses which are 
i xcrled across this imaginary section by 
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llic low IT pari on the upper part. If tho 
internal pressure exceeds the external 
prr.ssuro by there is in the first place 
a force rri/p acting upwards arising from 
tho pvc.sHure p over the urea of the sec- 
tion. In the next place, there id the sur- 
lace tension acting downwards, but at 
an :ingle a with thi^ vertical, 'aerpss the 3 ^ 

circular section of the bubble, itself, 
whoMO circumference is 2Try, and tho downward force is 
tluM'cforo 27r//T cos. a. 

Now these forces are balanced by the external force 
which acts on the disk ACB, which wc may call F. 
Hence equating the forces which act on the portion 
included between ACB aiid/PKQ 


or 

-'r . (Si. 

This, tlierctijiv, is tin* i vcr--, of tin.* ol ili.* ;iir 

within tiu! bui»M<‘ n\or tii.il of tin- I-Mcrn.ii .lii’. ;ilid 11 J.; 
due to tlic 5i< ti()n of l]i<‘ inner uud onh r Mirt.n' > Ihv 
bubble. We m:iy loiu-i-iM- tins pi-r-Miir to tiri o Imni i In* 
tendency whii'li ihe 'hnliljlr h.is lo couMMct, m- in (*:1 ut 
W ords from the .suil.n-*’ t'*n^n.ii of ilm Imiililr. 

.If to incre.i.-^e tie* .ium of tin' .-uri.u-f UMpiii* ^ ihi- 
exj'cnditure of woik, tin* nirl’.'i* inn I ll•.|''l and 

if the bubble in eonlr n-’ rm dii WtiiK. ihc .''Urf.ni- 
mu'^t tiMid loiontr.i't. Ti' - nj f.ot* uni'll I hinloic :nM hit* 
a .'^hfn*t of fudi:i-rnl»ln'r wln-n ndi-il bolli in lonylh nnd 
biv.idrh, th.it is. it mii.st i X'-i't .-nrf.ico-h'n^ioii. Tin- 
tension of itn> .-In*!^' ol jndi.i riibbri, liowo\i*r, di pemU on 
the extent to wIiIlIi li i^ slietehed, :ind ni:iN In: dill’nviit in 
dilibreni (liieetiMir, wheivis tin- teU'ioii of llw .siirlaee of :i 
lifjiiid ifiiriin^ tic snme Imwever much tin* iilin i.-; 
extended, ;ind ll.i* t'-n-.ion at any point is tin- .sane* in .ill 
di reel ions. 

Tlie intensity of this surface-tension is mea-^ured by the 
stress which it exerts a<;ro.ss a lino of unit lisigtli. lict 
U.S measure it in lln* imm.* of tlie sjdierical soap-bnbbh* by con- 
sidering ihe stres.s e.vn.rlerl l>y one heiiii.spluTe of IIki l»nbble 
•>n‘the other, acro.ss tlie ciroumference of a great circle. 
This stress Is balanced hy the pressure p acting over the 
area of the same great circle : it is therefore equal to 


cos. a= - P ..... {{>). 

If we make CK-=cr, and, suppose z to vary, the slinpe of 
the bubble of course remaining the same, the value.s of 
and of a \vill change, bat the other quantities will be con- 
.staiit. In studying these variations we may if we please 
take as our inde))erident variable the length .s* of tho 
meridian section AP reckoned from A. Difierentiating 
equation fi with respect to a we obtain, after dividing by 
'Jtt as a common factor . \ 


Now 


d.v rn d;/ ‘ ^ 

pif - rcos.a 

dff 


( 10 ). 


(11). 


'I'lii.. rudiuM of ciirvaturd of 'tlie lucridiaa section Ls 

■ ' r- * 

1^1= • 02). 

The ladius of curvature of a noVinal.'S^tion. of the surface 
;jt right angles to the merMiah (Set*ti6xi i^ equal to the part 
of tlie non 


rnial cut off by th©ii3^,' Vfcictf:is / , 

. . (13). 

Hence dividing equation 10 byijjjpq/ A,' we find * 

•• yg:T • ' 0^)* 
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principal radii of ^uryatuw, thoiigh here proved only in tho smallor and smaller, the iiodoid aiiproxiiaatea more and 
case of ^surface qif revolution, musthe true of all surfaces* more to tho series ot Rpheres touching each fithor aloti^ the 
lor the curvature ot any sutface at a given point may be *,axis* ^Wl)en the conjugate axis of the hyi>ovbola increases 
completely* defined in terms of the positions of its principal • without limit, the loops ol^thc nodoid are crowded, on one 
normal sections and their radii of clirvature, . i ^another, and each becomes more nearly a riiig of 'circular 

Before going further wo may deduce from equation 9 section, without, however, ever reaching .thisr form. .The 

the nature of aUlhh figures of revolution which, a 4... 4.1,.- : . ..1. 

filrif can assume. J^et first determine the .natui*4;p|E JSl! ^ 
curve, sugh that if it is irbllfed on tho axis its orij[^n|^5^^ . . . , 

trace out the nferidiau section of the bubble. Since ''P^aunay,* Lainarle,® Boer,*' and Mannlu ini,' aiul have been, 
instant tho rolling curve is ‘tfitatiug about the;^p0^it:‘bf/t']prbdbced oxperiincnl^^^ by Plateau^ in llic two dilforent- 
contact >vith the axis, the lino drawn from fchw; point 'of 'Ways idready described, 
contact to tho tracing point must bo^iorinal to tl^e^direqi^on 

of motion of the tracing point. Hence if ISf is the point \ 

of contact, NP must, bo normal to the traced curve. Also, “ 

since the axis is a tangent to the roiling curvf, the ordinate 
Pit is tho perpondieular from the tracl.^'^ point P on the 
tangent. Heuco tho relatl<>h .between the radius vector 
ami tho perpendicular on ihe tangent of . the rolling curve 
must b^ identical with the relatlpu bi>twe6u the imnual PN 
and the ordinate .PR of She'tra,ced..^Utve. If we write r 
for PN, then y^r cos. d, and equation, 9 becomes 


moA), 


\‘Vr V Mp, ^ 


ThivS relation between y ‘and . V is identical with tlie 
relation between the perpendicular from the focus of ;i 
conic section on the tangent at a given point aiifl the focal 
distance of that point, provided the tmnsverse jiml con- 
jugate axes of the GOnic are 2a aiid respectively, where 

. and . 

• ^ . .. ' 

Ileucc the meridian section of the film may be traced by 
tlm focus of such a conic, if the. conic is made lo roll on 
the axis. 

On Tniji niFFEMNT Forms op the Meridian Line. 

(1.) AlVhen the conic is .auvellifise the meridian line is in 
the form of a series of waves, and the film itself li is a .s('ri<*s 
i»f alternate swellings and contractions as rejav.s'jitud in 
figs. 8 and i). This fprm’ of the. film is called the im 
duloid. ' ... 

(la.) When the ellipse becomes a; circle, the meridian lim* 
becomes a straight lino parallel, to the axi.s, ami tLi* (ilm 
passes into the fonii of. a gylinder of rcvolutiiju. 

(!6.) As the ellipse degenerates into, the .strai.-;liL linu 
joining its foci, the contnicted jKLrtsof the nnduloitl Ix couin 
narrower, till at last the figure; becomes a scritv^ of .sphen-s 
in contact. 

In all these cases tho internal pressure excciul.'i the 
2 T 

external by — )where a id the semitrausverso axis of the 

a ... I ' 

conic. Tho resultant of tlie internal pressure arul llie 
surfaoo-tensioiv fa. ^uiyalent to a tension alf)ug tl)c axis, 
and the numeric^ value of this fensjon is e«ju:d to the 
force due to .the- action of this pressure on a i wliusi* 
diameter is eqUal^tp, the conjug^te.axis of the cllii>sc. 

(2.) Wixen the cpUic ia.]eb.^^b6la"the nipridian lino, is a 
catenary (fig. lO)V^J0io,iq^ri^^ ■.-pressure is equal to the 
externid pressure, toU f the. along the axis is equal 

Y *^‘rrTm whore of the \Tl^(^^L fii»m the 

(•b) When tife coi[4C.'&’^^ the meridian line is 

1 flia rz-vn.vk wU .‘*1 ^ ^ v"* • . 


Fl<l. y. — Uiuhi tnul. l-’n;, 1(1. -a '.ii tMioul. I' Uj. 1 1 . - ' XcmU id. 

Tins limiting coiiilii <>i‘ ilji' .1 ibilii\ of tlic.S(* figures 
Lave been sludu'd b.>lli s mIL.-ik 'l:i-.4]|y .iml exp* rimcutully. 
We shall nolict* iud\ tv.«« of 1.4, li.i' c^iiiidcr and tlie 
Cjlleiioid. 

Sr vmi.i rv ok l ur • 'i 1 ; 

d li»‘. cylimlor is tin* liuiiUn^ loiiii ot thr umlnliMil wlien 
the rolling tilhpst^ la'i-nint* a mrh* W iit'ji ihe (dlipsc 
flilirrs intlnitcl^ liUlc lioiii a ciuh-. Liu- . .jumUou (»f the 

laeiidiati lim? b»'(*onn‘s y - </ -j- r siii. ^ 

(I 

wdicre c is siualh Mdiis m a sinqiic Ijjiinonic \\,i\cliue, 
wlio.-^e. mean <li.^tauc.c, imm tin.* j:; o, wIu.m* v*a\ c-lfiigtli 

is and wliose airq»lit inic is 'Ihe inloiiial prcssuie 

'r 

corresponding to t his nmluloid i-. lubai* // . Now 

<1. 

consider a [nation ot a cylimlric film of U ngih j* tciiuniatcd 
bv two oqu.d disks 
oi ladius /• and con 
t. lining :i cciiam 

volume ol air. Lot ^ . 

one ot thc-'e di L-; _ j • I 

be made to .’Ljfjuo.ich 

tfic i»l h ‘1* by a .■'in.dl I i 

quantity «/.♦. 'I'hc 

liliii w ill sw cll om into (h.- cnn\ l x p u ! t-f .01 unduloid, having 
its l;ng(‘2-l .-.ot'iinri n'iilv..:\ l-tiw-iii th» di V,, I'lid u e ha\e 
to det^'nuiju* w hcl !i« : Ii.j iij t i-i n d i a i i.Tr W dl l.r or 


less I li.'m In loi*.*. 1 j A 

the (lu-^tam•^• Iniw.t n ih.- 

WaM* Irjiydh of ill.* h.iiiii'.;' 

tin*, poinl.s w Iiojv t Im* : iir-. ■ 1 
axis, and tin* jm. .-.liic \.dl tl. 




1 ^ ) .'!*1 I !n' ol'.K 


» ! S I 
i’lirv 
.it i: ^ i: 


f 


C, aic tin* di-k'-, 
livs than TT/-, the 
disks In tun ir i." 
I Iciici* ill tins r.i- 


o til il t h' ib-K 
clli \ r In;' I In* 

•i1 il - l;i ‘.iM d. ■ 
tin* nn ui di t n 
I 


the [»rc .suro wdi be 'Te.'t' { lfi,j.n 

the di.sks arc al .\,;’nd(' 
them is greiiler th.ju tt/*, i1j 


r 

r!:*l i‘i’ 

! \ ; 1 * 


.’Ini It 
t ' [’.I d lo TT/ I*. lit 1 he 
I |j ■ d ’ ' L \\ d t ! '•' .‘(T 
jll di f.ip. . ll.'tn IJitl 

‘'..-1. I.A„ 

i*' p . ■ -i : i I m 18 
IC. . .. 4 .-i.d tlio 

- 1 1 ‘ '.•■ 

: !i -a , and 

1 lie- ol ]]i r Land, 

''i-‘ men between 
M-h nie.M) di.'J- 


r, 


* A’* m • t, 

“ ^>1 //O t ff #/ . 

jUH'ji n(i'< t 

in the form of *, 

figure of nodoi^L. Tl'o resultant of ] „o„s)»,a“ee /!/»«" 

tlie inteiTiat is equivalent , ^“Tbi oni* k- uju* inM'" 

to a pressure ^o^^^eVu^^edUal"*^^ due to a pressuro 
;> acting ou conjugate axis of 

the hyperbola. ' . ’ ■ ’ 

Whc4 the cofi “ made 


' . ■ iVi'nt (hltiL • 1 .',! hctil 

1 Sti'i ). 

Jilt L'i Miurlilire l*^■t 

•-■1 I'fiitros (II* ( (uirltunj,'’ fUn'tf, til 


iff Il< I tn/V . 

® Trmtiftns ifr Turtmti ,\t tit.'.' nuit^ca I*htf:>M^/m’nnrnm hi Litf.rlit 
aothm /niriftifti, if’-fnirfi.-, ,.f> >-n\tn.i inn 
^ Jail rnifl L I usth UK No. rj<'.n. 

• NliUif/m' imt'uifiit el Ihtion'quc ties htiuuhv 
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taniio from thu axis before it readies the disks. The 
mcuu distance will tLcreforo bo greater than r, and the 
T 

pressure will bu It so than - . lienee if one of tlic disks bo 

made to ap])roacli the other, the iiitcnial pressure will be 
increased if the ilislance between the disks is less than 
half the eireuinforence of either, and the pressure will be 
diminished if the distance is greater tliau this (juantity. 
Ill the same wmy we may sliow that if tlio.distance between 
tlie disks is increased, the pressure will bo diminished or 
ineroasiid acct)rding as the distance is less or more than 
half tile circumference of citlier. 

N^ow let us consiiler a cylinilrie film conlsiincd between 
two equal fixed disks A and ll, and let a lliird disk, i\ 
be placed midway between. J..et (_■ be slialitly di.-placed 
towards A. Jf AfJ .uni are e.ieh Ic ■>. tiiaii half tlie 
circumference of a didc the j>ress'in‘ on (I will increase 
on the side r>f A and diniinidi <ai tin* side t»l Ik 1'lie. 
residtant Uuce nn t’ will tln utuie li nd to r tin' dis- 

]»l.ieement and liiin.^ (J l>nL tn it* taienial [M..-^iti(tn. 
The equilibrium ot C is ihen-foM' stable. It js e.i'\ to 
slow tliat if 0 Ji.nl be.-ji |»l,n i il lu ain otln r j.«*-iin»n th.in 
the, middle, it' ei jiiibbliuin w mild lia\ e hv'en .‘-t.il/ii'. fleiice 
liie tibn is sl.ibl.' a^ le^ uil . Inne il iniin il ib n*! im nt.-. It 
is al.so stable u.- ulmhI-i tii- jil,it'ein«*nU n.m \.’'-e to the, 
axi.s, fur the iiliii ii in a sl..le nl leieinn, .md .m\ iateial 
displaceiiuait ui it.> jmddle [‘.uls i\'iiild jnnJin e a ii‘>mllanl 
furco tuidiuLC lo re->t(a*-‘ illm th it-. (iji,.nil j'outuui. 
Hence if the li ijgih »if the e\li:nlri«- lilin le-s th.in its 
circumference, it in si d«le eijinlibi inm lait if llie 
length uf lliM lindi le tilin is en .U< r th m it <‘iiennifereiice, 
and if w«'. .'Uj»ju).i‘ llnMii.dc in be (I iijitlw.iK between 
A riMil H, ami t.i b ! umved inw.iids A tla [ n - me nn tin* 
side next A w ill dimiiji Ji. and I b.il <»n fn* n!* m \l Hwill 
increase*, sn t irit I lie i.--nltajit I im* will hn-i |i» ini-rcase 
the <iis[jlaceiin !il, and the e.|mlibniini <»! lie- didv (* is 
thcj'elore miMabh*. llem-r t lie « .jnibbriuin <-( a e\bndiie 
film wliuse length is ei’.'aba’ llia.i it-, cii -Miiiif«‘i eiici! is 
unstable. Such a liliii, il e\er n litflt* di^imlMMl, will 
bt'gin tu CuutlMct at tuie ^tellnii ainl In r\|).iml .U .tljotjier, 
till it. s fnrni ceases tn n-.eini>le .i ex limlei', li ir dnrs imt 
lm‘ak 11 ]) iiiln twti p.jil-. uJiieh iMcnim- iillmi.it«ly ]»nrtinns 
of splieri's. 

l\sT\iui ri’Y n” X ,li r i»r Li'.u n*. 

AVheii a liqm 1 llnw niii «iL a »-l tlirt'iejh a tneidar 
Opening in lln ul tin* -• i. t}|.- tunn ut tin* .dream 

in .it first, ueui) cxbndiiid tlimiji it ^ iliaiin'lei -radn 
ally diminishes tivin (;ie oiiUe.- li »w ii'x.iiii-- nn a»»'nunt 
of the incie.ian.'- vel.eitx nt ih.- ii ]ui.i. Inil, the b.|md 
after it le.lV. -> the - .1 l. sni niU in nn f)i(e-> i xcept 
gr.ivity, tile pn s^iir. nt 1 in* .ur, aiul il . nw n .-airla< •• t« n-mn. 
t)f the-,,' gravity li >s nn • lb < t mj iln- tniin nf tin- .stu.im 
< X'‘e]»l 111 draw iiig a-under its ]•■llls m a xmIk .li d..* el, mi, 
bi. i’ l'i ■'T t he Inw er ] mi l i a i • ■ nn >\ ii: i f i ^.t m t h.ni t lie u j - j »« r 

JM.!^ 'rii-* ]■•* ^Ist'Mn -• nl the .ur prndiici .l:m,-di tmlMiiec 
until (h xeinilly b- ennies xeiy i'leil. r.m (hr .inl.jrr 
ll II '1 '»!, aetm-r UU ;i ev Ijn-lrie cnlijinn nf ]i.|n!d xx Im.r It net h 
eMe-l. tin limit nt slibility, beein-^ In pi r(|iu-i> enlaigi- 
iiieni . !i;i.l e ,1.! laetiniis in tlie .sin iiii as sunn as the Ji>]nid 
has ) Ul. tb,. niitire, .md tle’M'* iii'‘<iU iliti« s m (ht* figure nf 
the cnliiiim .i.t nn iiieri* i-iii;*: tdl il is Ini'ken np into 
elmigiti'd tra nil, -Ills. Tlies'- fr.i, gim iil , a- they aii* fill- 
ing llirmigh tile air cntiiinue to be .let' d mi by surface- 
teusinn. 'fln-y tlr n.fme .slinrtcii t Immselves, and after a 
series of n-cillalii»ii in W'liieh tlicy beemiu* alleinately 
clung lefl a/jd tlatteiJiMl, settle down into the form of 
fii)herical dmp;,. 

Tliis prucess, xxhich we liave fullnwcd as it takes place on 
ati individual portiuii <»f th * falling liquixi, goes through its 


several phases at ditfercnl' distances from the orifice, so 
that if w'e examine cUlVerent portions o| the stre^ain as it 
descends, wo shall find nest the oritico the unbroken 
column, then a series of contractions enlargements, 
then elongated drc^is, then tlattened drops, and so on till 
tJju dn)ps become spherical. 

* V. . 

STAIULITY of TUIViCATKNOIO. 

When the internal pressure 'is equal to the exjfirnal, tlie 
film forms a surface of which the mean emvature at every 
point is zero. The only su^{,face of revolution having this 
property is the catenoid formed by the revolution of a 
catenary about its dirt;ctrix. This catenoid, however, is in 
stable equilibrium only when the portion coiisiilcrod is 
such that the tangents to the catenary at its extremities 
inteibcct befii^:o they reach tlie directrix. 

To prove us consider the caf cnary as the form of 

equilibrium of a cluiii® suspeiuled biitwceii two fi.xed jioints 
A and B. Siip]>ose llie ,f;hain hanging between A and B 
to bi; of very groat length, tlieu the tension at A og B will 
be \ery great. Let the chain bf hauled in over a peg at 
A. At first the tension will diminish, but if the jiroeess 
be conlimiod the tcn.sion will reach a minimum value and 
will afterwards increase to infinity as the chain between A 
ami l> approaches to the form of a straight line, llcneo 
f**r eviTy tension greater than the minimum tension there 
arc two catenaries pa.ssing through A and B. Siiaa*, the 
loii*.ion is measured by the height above the directrix tln-se 
two catenaries liave the same directrix. Kvory caten.iry 
lying betwet'ii tliein has its dinu:trix higher, ami every 
catenary lying beyond them has its directrix lower than 
that of the two cattinaries. 

}so\v let u.s consiiler tlie surfaces of revolution formed by 
tlii.s system of iatenaries re,volving about tlie directrix of 
the two catenarie-^ of equtd tension. We know' that llio 
lailiiiH of curvature of a surface of revolution in the plane 
noniuil to the meridan jihinc is the iiortion of the normal 
intcrco{>ted by the axis of revolution. 

'I'lie, radius of ciirvuture of a catenary is equal and oppo- 
site to the juation of tiie normal interce[)ted by tlie direc- 
trix of llie catenary. Tleiico a catenoid whoso directrix 
ct.im iilcs with the axis of revolution has at every p(‘iut its 
piim ipal radii of curvature equal and u]>pusile, so that the 
mean curvature of the surface is zero. 

d'lie catenaries which lie betw'een the two who.se direc- 
tion cuiiicidiiri with the axis dl' revolution generate sur- 
faces whose, radius of curvature co'nvex towards the axis 
in the meridian plane is less than the radius of concave 
emvature. The mean curvaturo of these surfaces is there- 
lore convex tow'anls the axis. The catenaries which li© 
bryoiid tlio two generate surfaces whose radius of curvaturo 
ct.nvox towards the axis in the meridian plane is greater 
ih.in the radius of concave curvature. The moan curvaturo 
of these surfaces is, tliorcfore, concave towards the axis. 

Now' if the press u re equal on both sides of a liquid 
Illm, if its mean curvature is zero, it will bo in equilibrium. 
'I’Jiis is the ease with the two eafoiioids. If the mean 
c.urxuturo is convex towards the axis the film will move 
from the axis, Pfence if a fiim in the form of the catenoid 
which is nearest the axis is ever so slightly displaced from 
tlie axi.-^ it wHl move further Irom the axis till it rcachea 
the other catenoid, .* 

Jf the mean curvature is concave towards the axis tho 
film w'ill tend to approach the axis. Hence if a film in the 
form of the catenoid wdiich is nearest the axis be displaced 
towards the axis, it wilUtend to move further towards tho 
axis and will collapse. Hence the film in the form of the 
catenoid which is nearest the axis is in unstable equilibrium 
under the condition that it is exposed to equal pressures 
within and w#thout. If, hoviiHtver, the circular ends of the 
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catuiioid are closed with solid disks, so tliat tlio volume 
of air c^utained Ifetween th«se disks and tlie lilin is deter- 
minate, the film will be in stable C(niiUbriiiiu however 
largo a portion ortho catenary it may <4onsist of. 

The criterion as to whether any given cateiioid is stable 
or not may bo obtained as follows. • 

t^et I’ABQ and l«‘l) bo two catonaries having 

the same *lireclrix and intei\si«ting in A and It. Draw' P/> and 
QytoucliTng I)»lh catenaries, and (^7 will intersect at 
a point in the directrix; for#$ince afly catenary with its 
directrix is a similar figure to*any other catenary with its 
directrix, if the. directrix of the one coincides with that of 
the otiior the centre of similitude lilust lie on the common 
directrix. Also, since tlie curves at and p are equally 
inclined to the directrix, ]' and are corrc.sj ending points 
and the lineV/^ passthrougJi the '“^/:t.e of similitude. 
Similarly (J7 must j[)ass through th^ centre of .similitude. 
Hence T, the point 
of intersection of 
V'p and Q7, must 
be the centre of 
similitude and 
must be on the 
common directrix. 

Hence the taii- 
gmits at A and B 
to the u}qier caten- 
ary must intersect 
above the direc- 
trix, and the tan- 
gents at A anil B 
to the lower catenary must intersect below' the directrix. 
The condition of stability of a catenoid is tli(*ivt’ore tliut the 
tangents at the extremities of its generating ciit< naiy mu.st 
intersect before they reach the directrix! 

StaBJLITY of a J'LANIi: SnUFACK. 

Wo shall next consider the limiting conditions of 
stability of the horizontal surface which aoparati-.sa heavier 
fluid above from a lighter fluid below'. Thus, in ;in exp«*.ri- 
inent of M. Duproz,^ a vessel containing olive i.il is pl;u*«*d 
w'ith its mouth downwards in a vessel containing a uii\iur(j 
4)f alcoh<»I and w'ater, the mixture being denser tlian the oil. 
The surface of separation is in this ca.se lioi izoiital ami 
stable, so that the cquiltVn-iuin is establihhrd or it.self. 
.\Ieohol is then :idde(> very gradually to the mixtiue till it 
be* ome,s lighter than the oil. The cquilibriniu of the Iluid.s 
Would m>w be unstable if it were nut for the tension t.f the, 
surface which separates thoin, and which, when the oiiliei^ 
of the vessel is not too large, continues to jneseive ilu* 
stability of the equilibrium. 

When the equiUlirium at lust becomes nn->t.d>le, tin* 
destruction of uiuilibrium takes place b^ tli*' liuditrr ibiid 
asconding in one ])art of the* «irifico and the heavier 
de.scemljiig in the other. Hence thc/displaceimait of the 
surface to which W'e must direct our attention i.'^ one \\lji< h 
docs not alter the volume of tlie liquid in the ve^.^el, and 
w'hich Ihcreforo is upward in one part of the, Miilaee and 
downw'urd in another. Tlie simple.5t case i th.it of a 
r(’ciangnlar orifice in a horftontal plane, the .sides luung n 
and h. ^ ^ 

L(*t the surface of spparation be origiiinlly in tlu' pi me **f tin- 
oiiliH' nml let tluMio-or<fiiiate%a: fljjil ?^bo iiifusiin-d tM»m <*iain r 
par.illd to till) Kidfjj a lUid h respiictivolv, and h-t r iiwji'-uiol up. 
mniw. riifu if p be the density of ibe up]Jor liijuiil, ami a tli.it i»f 
the lower Inniid, and P the onginal pr^.ssun‘ at llie ‘'Uifae** of .•.e]»aia- 
Imn, then W'licii tho surfarp receives an upward ili.splai enioiiL rho 
pn^siire above it wiJl be P~ pgz^ and tliat below if Mill he P - 
so tli^t the .smf uce will l)e acted on by an upw^artl pies'^uie (p- iT)<jz. 

* ‘‘Snrun cas partiwilier de rer|uUibre dos liqiftdes, ’ par F. Du- 

prez. AowL'mxea; MCnti. de VAeod, de JUlgi^e, 1S51 et 1864. 



Now if tho di'»plaoi*nu‘ii1 c bo ovorywlioro very small, the cniTatnre 
in the^daiies parallol to xz uinl yz will ho and rc-spec lively ; 
and if T is the .sui’face-tensii)u the wlmle upward force will be 

f iV'l il'-Z y 




If this quantity is of ilic .s.inio •^ 1^11 m . tho 4lis]>ljic’oinciit will be 
incrfja.scd, and tlie equihloinni will ),<• mist.Udf. If it is of the 
opposite sign Imin 2 , llu* ,nihl*num mjII h- ^lal-h-. Tho limiting 
coiuUtion may he found hv pniiin;.; it \o io. one hnin of 

tho .solution of tluj (Mpi.Ltion, and tlial whiili is applicahh* lo tlie 
ca.se of a reeUingular oiilioo, i'l 


i - 1 ’ - ill. /tx sin, tfff . 

Substituting in Ibe oi|na1ion wo linil tlio onmlilnm 

l -4 '■'* .^tiihlo. 

{/>’ 1-7*1 r “ (p - o)fj J n 111 innil. 

{ niK't.ihlo 

That llu* ‘.ni f:n I’ ni.i\ ii.iiwuli \v:tlj t lie odpi* nf 1 lir oiiiici', v. bioh 
i.s a roi l.iijglo, m1ic-> -i.i' . ■!• </ tinl \m‘ nnisi h.'ivo 


when VI and u .iii‘ li Al-n, if in :ilid n :m«’ 

unit} , ihi* ili -pl.u oTiii lit wiliii. pn-il i\ r, .ind 1 1 'c \ oluiiji 

till* liquid u ill imt ]io ( on l.mt I - ■. :lit \i.!i.n,i mi.i\ 1 m- i nii'.i.Mil, 
oithi'T >/ ni ni iiiii-^t 111 - III I-'. Ill I'l.' [.: \\ f li.i\i', tin 1 * lull, to 

CoiiMih r til*- otMiilnuuis tn.iii i uin. Ii 


oainint ]|.- ih.uli- Mi'iMlur rndi r tin -.-- • ■•liilili' n- t I'.ipiiniu 

i.. st.ilili- liM all ^ni.il! ill pl.ii I ii'i 111 T III till siiiiiii- MM ili'-at 

/// // ' 1 1 

adilli-’Sibli- ^^llUo nl 1 ; ,vl.i-|o In Ii-Io/I l ‘.ulo'il 

tin* loot.ilj^'h-. 1 h lit I- 1 1ll- i-'in.ill M U I'l . l.il .ll! . i.s tl .it 

/ tt’T 


a posilivo quaiitit \ . W h* n tin- I n i-itJi / i- li ss lli m 

llu- li-iigth n ui.i 
\\ hi n t lu- III il 

u k/ ^ ^ , v\ 1 


llu- h-iigth n ui.i\ III* mill mil “il 

Whin tlu- iniliii- is i m ui.n nf i.uliii tlu- iiiiiiiing Nalue of 


\ 1 1 1 1 1 - ; 


Tlu- li‘.i*^l mul nf (]ii I ipi.il !i>n i 

VI . 

If h till* In I'dit tn \\hi« 1 . 1 1 • liqui l w ill ii .i- in a i .ipiil'ii y tul-r 
of unit l.uliio., lli.n lln- 'i i.iu.i 1 1 I i ! l'.- ioLi-t omIh-i* is 


1 ^ . 

AI. !>n}-ii / I'll. Hill !|mIh ]jI- ■ .p- ' ih' . 

i: ' - N A . 

KfFIi’I III-’ S[ ]; 1 ‘ vcl ’I I N.'lnN uN rill I 1 .' u I I S i". W WIS.^ 

Ill'll ;i M-i II ^ n! \\;i\o- .in j -I I ‘I M ... 1 1 I i ".i i/' 'iilnce 

of a 111 j 11 III, 1 1 . 1 ' Mil l.n I III- ...Ji ii.i til. I I . I < .1 55 . I. n'-mg 
the ju*' . II n- .il till* I'l I - 1 ' i'l t hf \' i \ I ' ■ ‘ 1 iiii'i 1 . liilig it 

111 till* Ir'Uivh-; il tlu w .u • -h ii . 1 ij i I l.u oi pi.it ion of 
the .sUI l:u‘i* Is 


^I'lic pic.-.-uu* (Inc Li> tin . nr ! 


This pri s.-nin mii -t 1 1 nO \ II ( ' tin I'l I* -lire dm* to ’ly 
f/fif/ Ili-lun I'lir \\A\r \m;! ) -r pi 0| ».lgal l (1 U.s j 1 r)lC 

iiitcu.silv ol nr;i\it\ h.uii"'ii 


K c 

instead ot 7. Now ii 1 1 in liydrodyiiamic.-. :l5at Uu* 

- Si-<* Sir \V. 'riifini on. “ 11 .' •ti'ilv iu.-tu* Soliitiiiii.s and ( 7 b.‘<r\atl ’iH,” 
Phil, Nov. 1 ^ 71 . 
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veU)city of i)roj)agalio!i of waves in deep water is that 
acquired by a licjivy ht)dy falling through half the radius 
of the circle: whoso circuinfcrcncfi is the wavo-lcngth, br 



Tliis vtdocity is a minimum wlicn 
A -St a/', 

and the niinimuni valuo i ^ 

For waves wlios(‘ from orrst to crcsl is greater 

than A, the priiieipal toic* cDureMuMl in IJn* inotinn is iliat 
of gravitation. l’’or \\a\*\s leiigtli is If.--: tJiaii A tlio 

priucijKd foice eonoiiejii j*- ,bit ot .-.ui 1 {<■<• t'-n'-mn. Sir 
William 'r]iom-;ini to di^liiigii! Ii tli“ lattor kind 

o( waves Ly lli>' n.ain* nf 

VVdieu a siiiall biuls i.', ]i.iitl\ imiiih'! mmI in :i !ii(nid nii^in 
ally at rost, and hhals lion/niilally wjth velonly 

V, waves ! I re. |M-i*]Hi.i:!led tliioiiL!li tli.* iiijiiid with var^on^ 
VcIoeitifS aei'Miiliiig tn lli< ir n w.i\ i- lrn<.;tlis. In 

front of the body the n-l jn\a ^^■l^(•|ty i l lin llnid and the 
body varies Ihiiii \' the iIukI i-> al re.st, it) zero 

at tlio ellt^^aler mi t!ie Irnnt . dI lin- hndy. 'i’ln‘ 

W'lue.s pnnliKM d iiy la.' li'.iwi lorw.TiIs jjj'-ter 

than the In v irach a. di finiii it at wliieh 

the relative \e1ufjly of lln' h"d\ and the 'laid is equal to 
the vekM'itv o^' prop i- J n,ii cuiic.jK. iUc^ {•> tin.* wave- 
length. TJie wavi*-; Ihmi t i<n < i .ilnatr wi'ii tiin hnd\ at a 
constant di.stanei* in liont <>l ji. lima ' it a <*eitaiii 

distance ill fnuit of the hiuly tl.n.' e a Min -i of waves 
wliioli arc st.ii mn irv vvith n-qM'it to Ihr i-odv. Of 
the ■waves of miimmim v<’liM'i!y i<*im a .-taiimi.nv \vn\o 
nearost to tin*, jioni of tin- !u.d\, lint v, ren th*' body uml 
this first ■wavi* the MllOer i,-. em,il>.iral ivrly .-Iimolh. 'rijen 
comes the .statiomiiy w i\e of ininijiiiiei \eloiilv, which is 
the most marked nf iho ‘-.•iie... In front ot this is a 

double M-ri( •; •'! .sf.ihmj.ny wa\»-', iho '/i.iMt.it ii*n W’;ues 
forming n s.Ti<‘S incri - 1 ing in h i eiii witii their 

distance in fmnt of Ih" , o.d t .-m Pn-* {oio ion waves 
or ripplis diiiimi.- long in w.im ten Uti wnli ( licir di.^-taiu-i* 
from the body, and boih . 1 . of wi^e-, i.ipiiily dimini.^ijing 
in ainjilitmle with (In ir d,i‘a.,iiee .in the body. 

If the cinTent tniiehoi' of the w.ii. r jeft-iri'd (o tin* liody 
con.sidered a-< oi’i"’bi is 1 /. the ooniition (*f tin' lorn; of 


the ere^^t of ;i umm* oI \ido, il v c, tlio 
along with the. bud\. is 


< 0 a o.’ will, n trave.k- 


■where ^/.^ 1.-^ an element ot tl:*- 1 < njlli -f the e.a* t. To int« - 
gra! • this erpiot ion tiir a solid ol vi'.en fni in i . pn)o.;b]\ d.lii 
cub. eii -.y to .^-ee t hat .11 .-i Mne tli tan. .• on ei* Iji r -.iilr 

ofliie boils, wlieie the lujilid I*- ‘-eiea'olv at Je t. theenvtof 
the wast* will a[it)roMmat e to an aeuiiptole r.ieliiied to tin- 

, where is I hi 


\' 


patli of tin* body .it. an am^le Avh ni-- 

vePw ity of {]>>' w ive and V is that ot tin. bndy, 

'rile eru^t . of line ibi'crent kimb. ol w.is •• ssill llieiehuv 
appear to (liveiv.fe . 1 ^ they get fmih'a' from tiic bods, and 
the w'Jivea iheuK-elsi i will be le.ss and le-s [jeri-e[>ti)>le. 
But iho.sn wiiose w.ive length is near to tiiat of thti wave 
of minimitii \eJi»iitv ssill divLU'go Ie.s.s than any of the 
others, ho that the mu.-t marked feature at a dblance from 
the body will be. the two Inn,^ lines of ripples of rinnimum 
valocity. If the angle between these is ' 26 , the velocity of 


the body is ?/; sec. 0, y^heve w for water is about 23 ceuti- 
Dielres per second. ^ ® 

Tabl^:s op Surface TENsfoN. 

Ir the following tables the units of length, mass, and 
time arc the centimStro, the gnimmo, rfnd the second, and 
the unit of force is .that which ifr it ac^ir^d on one gramnue 
for (me second would communicate to it a velocijty of one 
ceiitiiuetre per second : — * 

Table of Surface-Temhn at 20® 0. (Quincke). * 


Liquid: 


Ornviiy; 


t Tension of snrfoco 
8ei>aratinf; tiiu liquid 
from 


Ancio of contact with 
glass in presence of 


Air. Water. 


AViiir 


'81 


, «rcnry ]8-5432i 540^J 418 

|l5is..lpI.iaeor 

! Chloroform.. .! . 1 *4878: 30*6 

: Alcohol 0'79()6l Sfi-S! 

■Olive Oil 0*91861 36‘9 

.Tur|ii*iitiiie ... ()*8S67| 29*7 
iVlmleiim | 0'7977| 317 


Mer- 

cury. 

418 


41 '751 372-61 
29-6 


Water. |lfetoiU7| 

|a«® 8' 

|32“ 16' 13" 8' 


Air- 


25" 32' 

161" 8' 26" 8 


j llyilroi lilyiic J 

A.i.l J 

'.Solution of i 

I Jlyposnl- 
plnUi of 
S4»Ja 


1*1 


70-1 


399 
390 
20-/5r) 385 
11 re" 250-5 
27-8 284 

877 


25® 12' 

21" Do'll!" l47" 2' 
37" 44'137° 44':47' 2' 
30" 20':42“ 40'i 


l-1248i 77'6| 


442-fi|2S" 20' 


jlO" 42i 


Olive Oil ntul Alcohol, 12*2, 

Olivi) oil and aiHiK>u.s alcohol (s|i. g. ‘9231, tcnsii ii of ficc .'surface 
i>-8, angle 87” 18'. 

tjuincke luis determined the surface-tension of ji groat 
many substances npar their point of fusion or solidilication. 
ili.s method wms that of observing the form of a large drop 
standing on a plane surface. - If K is the height of the 
Hat .surface of the drop, and k that of the point where its 
tangent i>lane is vertical, then 

T=hK-*)*W. 

SnrjdcoTi' unions of Liquids at their Point of Solid iikution. 
From Quincke. 

^ 


klal ilium 

(told 

Zinc 

Till 

Mfnmry 

I .iMll 

Silvi'i' 

IhMMUth 

Pot.’issiiim t\ 

Soiliuiii 

.\utiniony 

l>orn.x 

i ( 'ai iMUiiitu of tSiMhi,. . 
j (’hloiido of yoiiiuin.. 

I W.iti'i' 

I Si'lriiinni 

I Sulphur 

I’hosphonifS 

wu 


£ 


TeniporiiOuo of 
Sulidificwilon. 

2000“ C. 
1200 “ 

360“ 

230“ 

- 40“ 

. 380“ 
1000 * 

261>* 

68!T 

flO*:; . 
432“ ‘ 
1000“ 
.1000“ 




Surfnci* Tousjon. 

ior.3 
988 
860 
.587 
r>77 
448 
419 
882 
364 
253 
244 
212 
206 
114 
86-2 
70-4 
41-3 
' 41*1 
38-4 


t^uiuokb finds that for several ^ries of' substances tlie sur* 
2T 



general results of hia^expeiinieiiW^iBis folmws 

^1^1. » l.M. Act AT\>1 t4’AC> IkA-trcT .'in Aih 


mto'. mav state the 


lialf that ol mettiilry. - sugary and 

fats, tts.also t£,e metals, lead, antimony have 



C A P — 0 A P h 

* 


A specific cohesion nearly^ equal to that of mercury. Water, 
tiio ctfrbonates tiud sulphates, aifii probably phosphates, 
and the metals, platinum, gold, silver, cadmium', tin, and 
copper have a fi>ecific ' cohesion ^double that of mercury. 
Zinc, iron, and palladium,, three times \hat of mercury, and 
sodium, sbt tames Jihat of mercury. • 

' *• 

* Relation oj^Sobface-tension to Tempebatiti^^ ,’ ‘ 

It affpeara* from the expciimeuts of Brunner imd of 
Wolff on the ascent of wates^in tubell that at the tempera-*, 
true centigrade ' ' * „ ■ “ 

T»75 '2() (1 - 0'00187t) (Bruriiisr) ; • « ^ ‘ ^ • 

= 76 08 (1 - 0*002i+0-00000415/*) .for a tUbe:*02846 cm. dia- 
meter (Wollf) ; 

= 77*34 (1 - 0-Q01810, for d tube *03098 cm. diameter (Wolll). 


OAPIS, or CAm,u to^h pf^he Philippine Islautb, in a 
pn)vi8cB of the same name, on the north coast of Punay, at 
the mouth of the ri vers •Paiiay, Paul tan, and Ivisun, which 
are subject to inundations during the rainy .soasoii. It is 
the seat of a Spanish alcalde, ami^,is defended by a. small 
fort. Most of its buildings are lighi erections of nipa palm. 
Its exports are mainly rice, dyewood, gold-dust, and cal tie. 
Pojmlatiou, 11,470. Lat. 11® 25' N., loin;. I2‘J’ bV HI, 

CAriSTRANO, OiovaNKIJ>iX 13 « 6 -] 45(J), was burn al 
the little town of Capistrano in the Abrnxzi. Jlu w.is 
educated for the profession of, law, aii<I till about his 
thirtieth year was engaged impractice as an advucate. Ik* 
then entered the Franciscan order, and liocaiue om* of its 
most rigid a?ul devoted adherents. At the sauiu tiinc Ik* 
inanifosted very remarkable powers us a popular preacher, 
and was consequently employed on various inis.sjon.'A by ilu* 
popes. Tn 1450 he was scut by Nichobus A’, to Ui-riiiany 
to preach against the Hussite heresy, mid at tin* .samu liim* 
to excite tlie Germans to a crusade against the 'Finks who, 
under llujir great leader, Mahomet IL, were tln’taf(‘niiig to 
overrun Europe. Capistrano did much to repns^ tlu* 
Hussite movement, and though he failed to ext ito a cnisado 
against the Turks,, his roUgiOlus enthusiasm sustained tbo 
inhabitants of Belgrade when that town was iM.^iri^td by 
the 'rurki.sh forces in 1456. lie accouij»:inivMl tlhau with 
the cr4>ss in liis hand in their successful sortie, a low inoiitlis 
before his death. He \^s canonized in IblM). 

GAPI'FAL, in social discussions sometimfs trcattcl ;n 
antithetical to Labour, is in reality the accuniulatn I savings 
of labour and of tlie profits accruing fnau tiio of 

labour. It Ls that portion of the annual prodin c iv-orvcd 
frtnn consumption to supjdy future wants, to r.xtcnd tho 
Sjdiereof piXKluction, to improve industrial iubtruiinails and 
processes, to carryout works public utility, ami, in .sljort, 
to secure and enlarge the various .means 4>f pnjj^rrss 
ucciissary to erddncreasiiig^comipuiilty. It ft the iiu r ni.int 
of wealth or mi^ains of subsistence analpgous to tin*, inrroujont 
of ]M»pnlation ahd of tlm wants of civilized luan. l!fm*e Mr 
Mill and other boiphomists, when seeking a graphic expivs- 
fiioii ol the sertice of i^pitdl, have called it ‘‘ab.dijiemv.’' 
The liiI>onror Be,|^e3 by,, giving physical and iin*ntal etVort 
in order to’ supply f his ^uicaws of consLuuptiou. The 
capitalist, ()r labourer*bapittdis,t,.8erv^^ by abstaining fiom 
consumption, by defiy(|tjg^Qls^ the present eiijt>yuu*iit t>f 
more or less of his means of ‘consumption, in tiic prospect 
of a future .profit. S' ^hij qu^ty, .apparent enough in the 
bcginuifigs to all its forms and 

stages ; becfrUsV-wtot^^ stocks his warehouse 

with good^ and^i^dd&i improves ^ mortgage 

or nther secUr^l^ liuU^ a opens a mine, or orders 

the oonstnmtip)n\b£/',:i^^ or sliipi^, thhre i.s the element 

of with tho.tisk of ultimate 


Sir W. T’homson has applied the princijdcs of Thennody- 
namics to determine the tJiermal effects of increasing or 
diminishing the area of, the free surface of a. liquid, and 
has^shown that in order to keep the tempcratuH'e constant 
Avhife the area of the surface increases by unity, auamoniit 
of heat must bo supplied to the liquid which is dynamiually 
’ pquiv^ent to the product of the absolute temi^eraturo into 
, the ’decrement of the surfacc-tensit)u per degree of temperar,' 
turCk. We may call this iho laftHt heat of surf iice’ifxteur ' 

. It appears from the exp^rimonts of Brunner and Wolff, 
that at ordinary temperatures tlm latent Ih mi ui extonsion. 
of the surface of water is dwiauiically • (juivaknl. to about 
half the meclianicul work dune in producing the surface- 
extensioii. (j. c. 


I loss of wliat is his own, and wli:it, in.st.(‘ad of saving and 
embodying in soim: ]>i nilnri i\e form, lie might riio(».M* lo 
coiisuiiu*. ( )ii tliiii groiiiul ihf jiistili< Mtiou ol llie 

claims of ca[»it.il tn its imln.-ii i:il n-w .ml.-', a\ hetlier in the 
foiin of rent, inlni-sj, or]irt'*:i . ni li.ulcand investment. 

'io any advance in the art- nl indu.strv c»r ihe comforts 
ol lib*, a. rate ol [jpocluclion l\cci ding llio imIl* tif consujup' 
tit)!!, witli c(ui.MM|ncnt act*iimii!alit>n ni rr.>o\io*t‘j,, 4>r in other 
Wolds, lJk“ tormation t)l capiial, is The 

pniiidivt* culiivaiors of tJic .'•■tul, wlu'tljci ihtvsc of ancient 
tiiiii's or llic UitMli 111 jaoin i rs wlm li.ivc loijin d scttlciucnta 
in tile forist.^ of tlie -\d‘\v Woild. st^on tli.'icovcrnl that tlieir 
labour would bi*. rt'miert d mt»rc circchve by implciiieiitH 
ami auxili.iiy pt.»wcrs of vioimis kmd*-, and that until the 
prodma; irnin c\i..ling ol tiilfivafioii c\c< cdtal wlirit 

was nc(‘i--,-.ii*y b»i tli- ir ins*, lla n* could be ncitlier 

labour on tiicir }>.irl h* protljun .‘-luh inij»lcmcht.s and 
aiixiljarics. nor m» aii.s t(» |>nicli.i.si* them, livnv br.uich of 
imliistrv has tliii,.- had a dcm.md b>r capital wiiliin its uW'ii 
cirilcsin»m tin* oarlic^t iinu'.-.. 'I’hc Hint arr<.>w-lictids, the 
stofic and bron/c nlciisil.^ of fo.-..'ilifci‘oiJs oiigin, and iho 
rude implcnicjits of agi icnll in c, war, ami navigalioii, of 
wind’h we lead in Homer, \uie the foienjiiiicrs ot that I’ich 
aiul wonderl'ul dj.-.j>lay <*1’ tool.*, m lehme^, engiiu.'^, finnaees, 
and eon f dll-, ingeninir^ and Lostly aj)plianiMs, w iiich 
j*<-jUe'-'ejit. Ml laiL^o .i p*»!tio:i o/ the i-.ipil.d of civili/ad 
coJintrio-i, and u/tljoiif th*- piv c.M.-a mg c.ipilal could lU/t 
have been diveloped, Nm in the * nlu\ al nin of land, or 
the [Modnetioii siniplv ol lood. i.- tin* med of iiiijjji n.enrs, 
and ol olln-r anxiliarv poui i , w liel hi i- aniiiia! oi jmi i lianii ai, 
the Old V need immedi.ili lv i .\p. i i« m i d. 'Flu i)i n ami- on 
till! sur[»hi.s of jii'odnee ovi r ciin.-.uinplion an* \..r:ni;x and 
ilicer^saiit. Niai the ol rei'l-iiiiu li •. I'mH 1, Il'om 

which llu* culti\ -slor denv I - 1 bnl a hai* livi h- .ij*' .some 
iinushv' aciv.s that, il' dr.nmd atid em !• -i -g nivi add cuJl- 
SldeIabl^ in two oj’ thiev yi als to th* pi-"d, ; liieioivst 
and other natural ob.'lnu t lon.s ihilIiI a' o i'“ diivi'ii larthor 
bai k with the ic'.nli, in a n w loi i- vi o , «'l piotii- ; fences 
are mre.ssai V to allow oj jMstnii- ..j,d > n i i « >p. . roads have 
to be maile and faim biiddin: s lo } ■ < i cod : u9 llio Work 
ju'oeeods inoM; ailii'n’i.d inve-ln. liiij..\v. ami by these 
svici’essive. Old lay.-, of past .-^.iv ii.c ii inipio\enienl..», renevved 
ami enliam'ed li-om gmi i,;!.' «;! i<' l - rn r.ii ion, the J.nnl, of 
little valui; m its nalnral .v. gi- tilher to tin* owin-r aii.l 
cullivator or tla* coininuMly, i- at leiigtli brouglil into a 
liiglily proiliiciive <‘oiidi: iiai. Tie* hisroiy of capital in iho 
.soil is substantially the hi-toiy of eapital in all otlier spin-K*.-^. 
Xo progress can l.n' made m any s[here, small or Jaigc, 
without reserved fninl.^ [io.sse.sscd by few or more pei.-.ons, 
in small or lar‘je amoimts, uml tin* progress in ail case.s is 
udvciituivil umh r selt-di privjil in l)te ineanwliih* of gc(jU'r*!cl 
value, and mure or less risk ins to the final result. 
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Capital is necessarily to bo distinguishei from money, 
witli which in urdinary uumcnclature it is almost ideuticuL 
lb is impossible to draw any line whore capital majj not 
operate a(Jtiv(‘ly without the intervention of money. A 
farmer, maiiufa(;turer, or artisan, who has saved from his 
coiisuin[)tioii and expenses of the past year an amount of 
prodiKit-valins, may in the following year either employ 
more labour to direct production or divert a portirm of the 
labour Jiitlierto employed to an improvement of his process, 
which ill either case would bo an investment of capital. 
Money, strictly speaking, is tho gold and silver coins in 
circulation and banking reserve, and its sum in the United 
Kingdom may amount to over 100 millions sterling. But 
when the bank deposits of the kingdom are taken into 
account, they are found to be lives of hundreds of millions 
sterling, all active as money, and forming what is called 
the “ floating cai>ilnl ’’ of tlio country. The ex|)lan:ition is 
that the fanner, inamifacturer, and artisan already supposed, 
having a surplus j)ro(lu(M^ to dispose of, sell it at wliat llicy 
deem the |)ropiT time lor their advantage and y»nt the juo- 
ceeds in bank ; «)r the donuiMic servant or labouring man 
having a surj^lus trom Ids wages, or the investor or 
speculator in stocks ami sliares liaving realized a profit, 
or tho owner of a thousand acres, or the niiilnmaire 
embarrassed with the returns of a capital so large that lie 
can only add to it year afte.r year, dt) the same thing the 
money employed in the.'jo nndtijdied transactions being 
merely the vehiv^le of their notation in money-xalue, and 
after ae-eomplisldng omi series of transaetioiis being 
available for another series following. The deposits thus 
made to the banks may be recalled soon or late, in whole or 
in part, or may go on increasing under tho same naiin*s for 
a generation ; but, in any case, they are f *• realizctl iiiomy- 
values of comiiiodilies, wages, rents, intert'st, and y>rofiis, of 
which the owners liad no present need, ami wliich they 
placed at tho service of tho public in this social form at 
Bomc rate of interest until tsiich time as they miglit choose 
or need to recall them. This is cayu’tal in its most vitalizi;d 
form, because it is oll’ered tlmmgh thti banks to all who 
want caj)ital and can give tbo requisite scciiriti*s uf 
document or cli.iracter for ils repayment. In propurli«in 
as this fund increases a country may be safely deemed richer 
in resource for the (‘xtended employment of labour in all 
profitabUs branches of industry, and for cojiing with e\er\ 
exigency in its industrial and commercial condition. It i’^ 
anee(!bsary eb*im*nt of all gn.*:it enterprises, such as raihvay."', 
telegraphs, lim*s of oeran sleaimos, and the like, a.j well as 
of opcratimis in b)reign ef)mmere(3 vliere there is a long 
train of outlays in materials, wages, and cliargea before, 
there can be any return. Stdl the idea of ciiyutal cannot 
bo coufined to money and bank deposits of money. The 
indefinite extent to wliich, in tlie practical comluet of trmlcs 
and industries, the caj)ital is insensilily incrensed out of the 
resources of tlie business itself, witlmut loans or contribu 
tion of new oayutal slian-.'S, and tlie facility with wldfli 
property and cuinmodities coiuniaml tlui energy of free and 
active capital, forbid any narrow dcfiiiition. 'The capital of 
tt Country can s<Mrce lu' sanl to bo b*>s than the wliole sum 
of its iiivestiiieiit.'i in a }»n»diiclive lorni, and possessing a 
recognized ])nii]uctive value. 

Tho di.-Ntiuctioii of “fixed” and “circulating” capital 
by the author of the Wvtiltk of Xtit'orns (book ii. c. i.) 
eaniiot fail to bo always useful in exhibiting tlie various 
fomisaml conditiiuis under which ca[)ital isem]»loyed. Yc't 
tho i>rincipal pheiiomoiia of <‘apital are found to bo the 
flame, wIj ether the form of investment bo more or less 
permanent or circulable. The niachiuory in which capital 
is “fixi-d,” aiul wliich yie.lds a profit witliout apparently 
changing hands, is in reality passing away day by day, 
until it is worn out, and lias to be replaced. also of 
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drainage and otlier laud impi^vements. ' When the natural 
forests have been consumed and the l^ndoWuer% begin 
to plant trees on the bare plctces, the plantations while 
growing are a source of health, shelter^, and embellish- 
ment — they are not ^without a material profit throughout 
their various stages maturity — and when, at the lapse 
of twenty or more years, they are read/ to be cut down, 
and tho timber is sold for useftil pus;^)Oses, there is^a 
harvest of the original capitfil expended as es^f^ntially 
as ill the case of the more rapid yeai'ly crop& of wheat or 
oats. The chief disfinctiou Vould appear to rest in the 
element of time elapsing between the outlay of capital and 
its return. Capital maybe employed in short loans or bills 
of exchange at two or three months, in i>aying wages of 
labour for which there may be return in a day or not in 
less than a 3^ar or more, or in operations involving 
within themselvos^^rery form of capitiiu expenditure, and 
requiring a few ycaitj or ninety-niifo ^ears for the 
promised fructification on#j;vhich they proceed. But the 
•ommon characteristic of capital is that of a fund yfelding 
a return and reproducing itself whether tho time to this 
end be Jong or short. The divi.sion of expenditure or 
labour (all expenditure having a destination to labour of 
one kind or another) into “ productive ” and “ unproductive ” 
by the same distinguished authority (book ii. c. 3) is 
also apposite both for purposes of political economy and 
practical guidance, though econoiiiistfl have found it 
diflicult to define where “productive expenditure” ends 
and “unproductive expenditure” begins. Adam Smith 
includes in his enumeration of the “ fixed capital ” of a 
country “tho acquired and useful abilities of all the 
inhabitants ; ” and in this sense expenditure 6n education, 
arts, and sciences might be deemed expenditure of tho 
most productive value, and yet be wanting in strict com- 
mercial account of the profit and loss. It must bo 
admitted that there is a personal expenditure among all 
ranks of society, which, though not in any sense a capital 
expenditure, may become capital and receive a productive 
application, always to be preferred to tho grossly unpro- 
ductive form in the interest both of the possessora and of 
tht3 «*ummuuity. 

These remarks have probably indicated with suflicient 
clearness the origin, nature, and uses of capital. The subject 
in its details is full of controversies, on which it would be 
out of place hero to enter. It . Jnay be enough to indi- 
cate simply some conclusions which appear to bo fully 
establislied. 1. Capital is not a prerogative or monopoly 
of any class, but embraces both iu its actual form and 
its future possibilities all classes of men from the humblest 
labourer to the millionaire. 2. In proportion as capital 
increases the rate of profit falls, the competition of caidtal 
wifli ca[)itiiJ being fully more close and active than that 
of labour wath labour (J. S. Mill's Principles of Political 
Krnuowf/, book iv. c. 4). ,3. The amount'^^of the annual 
pioiluco falling to capita*! is necessarily larger in proportion 
tu the amount falling to labour in countries where the 
capital is large than in those where it is relatively small, 
in old than in new countries, though the rate of profit 
may be lower in the former than in tho latter. Tho rate 
of profit may fall over the whojo capital of a country, and 
yet from the increase of capital employed tbo aggregate profit 
be undiniinished or even increas^. M. Bastiat puts this 
conclusion in the following fonniila: — “In proportion to 
the increase of oapilnl the absolute B\we of tho total product 
falling to the capitalist is augmented and his relative, shaie 
is iliminishcd ; while, on tlie contrary, the labourer's shjire 
is increased Ijoth absolutely arid relatively” {Haimonies of 
PolUical Economy, vii.) 4. Capital, so far from being the 
antagonist, is the ally of labour, the indispensable mjeana 
of all extended®' employment and rew£^ of labour, as well 
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as of all iiicreoso of population and civilized well-being 
(Some Lecidiiifi Principles of Politiail JE’ro;i<5Wi^,byPrufeBsor 
CairiiS, part ii.*c, 3). § 

(JAPITANATA, or Foggia, a ]iri)vinco of Soutlicrn 
Italy, formerly belonging to tluf kingdom of Naples. It 
has an area of 2955 square miles, aiid is bounded on the 
N. and E. by tlio •Vdriatic Soa, on tlA S.K. by tlie province 

Bari, on the ^ by Jiasilicuta and rriucipato Ulteriore, 
on the W. by Beneveiito and Molise. The soutli-wcst of 
the pr(i?inco<s occupied by the slopes and underlalls of the 
Apennines, and on the nurtli-cast ttie luountjiiri mass of 
Gargano covers an extent more than SOO s(piai*e iiiilos. 
The central district, however, is very level, and is kiunvn 
as the Tavogliere di Puglie, or Oliess-board of A]mlia ; 
while the uiouiitaiiious parts also enclose many fertile 
valleys. Except at the promontory of (jlaijfiino tin*, coast is 
low, and is in many parts covered with ^-goons, of which the 
principal are the Lago di Losina, the liUgo di AVraiia, ami 
the Lago di Halpi, The ]iiirbo\jj's are few and uiiiinjtortant. 
The lioitore, the Camhilaro, and the Cervajo are the chief 
rivers, to wliioJi must b«^atlded the Ofaiito, whirh forms tlie 
bouiidurv towards the south. The products are who it, 
maize, pulse, fruits, hemp, flax, oil, and wine; tlie l>u*eiliu.g 
of horses and cattle is pursued to a considerabh* e\lent, ami 
vast herds of sheep are pastured throughout tin* jiroviiice. 
Tlie manufactures are few ami of no great inijuatance; and 
the commerce consists mainly in tin* coasting The 

jirovince is divided into the tliriio districts of Sail 

Severo, ami Maiifredoniii ; iLs capital is Kojgia, a'ad tin: 
other jirincipal towns, besides those wliicii mve uanie to 
the tlislricts, are Lucera, Ilovino, (S‘rigii(»la, Am-oIi di 
Satriaiu), an4 Vicsto. rojudaliou in hS7l, ;bJ*!,7oS. 

CAPITO, or lvoi:PFi.iN% Wora^iAXG Eabuk ii ', (I I7S - 
1511), a llefonned divine, was born of humi>Ir [Mivntage at 
Kagoiiau in Alsace, lie was edin*ate(l for tin* ijicdi<\d pn>- 
ftjssion, aiul he also devoted sometime to the stnd\ of law, iii 
which lui gained tlie degree of doctor. At tin* same t ime, he 
a[>plied himself so earnestly to thi;olugy lliat. lien (‘eived tin* 
doctorate in lliat faculty also, and taught for -.lane time at 
Freiburg. He acted for three years as pastor in Ihuclisal, 
ami was then called to tlie cathedral cliurcli of IVi'scl. in 
1520 ho removed to .Mainz, at lliu request of .Vibrecht, 
archbishop of that city. In 1 5:23 he settled <il Miadmrg, 
wliere he remained till ids death, lit; took a promiii'*iit 
part in the earlier ecclesiastical transa(;tioii^ ot the hitli 
century, w^as present at^llie second coufcrtnct: Zurich 

and at the ctuiferem.;^ of Marburg, aiul along with Bucer 
waa appoirit{*d to present to the eiiijim'i)!* tin; cimfe.sinii of 
Augsburg. From his endeavours to coinuli.ile, tin; Imtherau 
and Zwinglian paHies in regard to tin; s.iei.inn iits, in* 
Reems to have iiunirred tlie susjucions of his fi lends ; 
while from his intimacy with .several divine.s of iln; Socim.in 
schotil he drew on liimself the charge of Aiianisni. His 
princi])al works were, -Tnstifutiounni }ltkntt''nrtnn h(>ri 
duo: Pitari’dlto/ti'it 411 /fitfuteur* eF //os4'uni .md 

Explicatit) dorUssiuKi tu tlexannf roii. 

(h\PI roL, the great tciuph; of Jupiter on the ^rarpeian 
or Ca]>it line Hill at Borne. See Komk. 

(JAPITOLINUS, Juuii's, one of a nundu-r of In Jorical 
writers who liveel about tlie emi of tJie 3 d ct-niiiry. S.-c 
AmiLTsTAN History^ vol. tii. p. 73 . 

CA PlTlJLAlUIiS are certain law’s enact t*d und(‘r tin; 
aus|,icea of kings of the Frankish race. 3’ hey are calhd 
Cdpitularia, a name of no classical authority, but derived 
from capititlum, the diminutive of caput; ami they are 
so described from tho circunistaiico of tlicir being enacted 
or iligested cnpitulatwi, by heails or chrqiters*. Tim term 
is very frequently used in a general sense, but in other 
instances capitularies are distinguished from laws. 

Tho laws of tho Franks were enacted •on.sen.su ptquili 


ot constitutione regis.” Lil>erty was the chief inheritance 
of tho ancient people of (hTiiiaiiy; nor were thiy governed 
by law.s which tliey had no .sli.no in eaiacting. It has been 
remarked by Dr Stuart, Hial ** tin; short but eompielieiisivo 
and sentimental work of 'r.nitus, on the manneih »)f 
Germany, is the key to the in.^iiUiiion.s, tlie Capi 1 ul;H'ic.s, 
and the code (»f tim l»arbimans." But the natn n.ii 
as.seiublii*s of those who weh.* i* ip.ibie and worthy bcaiing 
arms appear to havo been gradu.iily .siijicrseded b\ a 
select council, compoM'dof tlie t\No nni, i-, i.t ibe cleig\ .mil 
nobility; and if the great body <>1 tli»* |.euj.le attmided 
their deliberations, it .seems to have lut-n more in tho 
capacity of spectators tliaii of ai'tiial li-j! toor.; Tho 
initiative in piuniLdgaling any lesolntion wa-. al'a , taken 
by the king or enq)eror, .and tin* linal adojCion . rm al^i 
to have been very iiuieli in Ins li.tinU, the finbh.d 
in:ignatt‘s merely giMina their aihiee on the cir'-nm mers 
of the, lame. 'riii-; w a.- the foi ni of the e«m-l)lulion iii tlm 
time oi Gh.ii h'ma;;in', in name .i gie.it pio|M>itini) uf 

tin* C.qntul iii'*.^ mi* j.romnhsiteil, tlioiigh .^miie ot tle-m 
belong to a more r ii-nt, and olin i . to a iiiiieh iiioie e.irly 
peiiod, the e(*]h'(‘t n >11 <‘ *mni inm.' witli an eiiaetiiMMit of 
Klin; ( 'hildebei I , dati<L in the ,i 'i.'t 1 'The ( ’.qnt nlaiH'S 
:iie wiitteii in the Litin l.iiia.ni^e. ..ml wen* limiblless 
tirawii iiji by tlie ecch siast n -. The Lili.i eojm ^ wi-re <le- 
]»o.sili'd among the nalmnil .n ehn > bin. ihe, lau-i were 
divulgeil to the [»eo]ile in til* ir im-ther loiiaiie. 

SaM'aiiy givi*'. llie lolhnMie; snmm.tis I f \Nliat 

is mov known witli ii'mirtl lo tin- 1 ‘.qnt iil.n n -i . ‘ 'I lie 

imjieiial ordmanee-, of tin l’'rank' (< ■ m, whieli, 
afliTlln* exien-ion of lli-ar em|']N‘,weie di^l in-iit^h* d itom 
the nation, d l.iws(/a// >), aio'.-* iunn tin’ eiiiai n mejit 
tin* .saiin.* |niijcij»h*. All io\ il . n.e tment j* n iicnl nl y in 
later linie.^ WtU'e i’a!h‘tL ( '.ipit nl.n 1 1, ('.ijnlnla. 'Dio 
king hid 11 donl>le chai ae 1 1 i 1 he one. as l•llJ••} of each 
iiniividu.d tube, .md tlm oiher .i> head of tin* whole 
n.ition. I fence tin* ( \ipi 1 niai II ^ al-o ai e ot two cl i . • 
those <lt*lining the. law ot a ]Mitmiilar I’n e, ' (.'api- 

tula addila ad l.e-em Suhi.iiii, and iho'-e of -eih-i.d 
application over the v,h"h‘ I’l.nik h 1 1 ilniy. In the ). iii ah'iii 
of the Fr.ink^, with wlmh .^o m.my ditlereiil n.itions wejc 
incoi por.tletl, tlm ( nl n n , am tM••^nen*^y g.i n- r.il 
under tin* ( \irlo\ maiaii dyn.i i , iliit w h'Mi their ch n ;< l“r 
is M »t speeialiy li.\'-d tin v n.av )-* nmlemtoo.l a^ 1 " hm. in.< 
to that clasj>. In Lomb.iiilie , <.n I he e-aiti n v , ah'ic 

the. Loinbai'U :ind Bom. in. w i i t he only ill Ij’nl j'- • ('i 
lllo-<vl of the onllliaiiee , «if ( 'h ll le^ .O.d his .''nen - •! (ii'-r 

be understood a ei'ji' I ii nl 1 n ; » \i i im’ v e] v I mi ! ■ • o i i- i : n 
For (his le.mori jnob.ilily tle-v h.i\e bri ti in * <' d j'. ill 
tlit*eail\ collertioii.-* ol that i.iw', .md \\t'\ ■ e. s .• nl'v 

never oblig.umv I'll the B-'in.m-i ll i-, h'0\i' . i neit 
import. nice to deleiiniiie aeeur.il elv ill- ' -'1 the 

gener.il t '.ijhtid iries, Thel.iw - ot ih-'i.' m » i .ieinu'inj 
ll.lVe been eiloneon 1 \ .''iqijmseil I.I 1 -I! i !■■ -ub|'-et.s 

of liieir e\t>li-ive i-mi'in Tin -e j-, i-i-Oid t»\er 

thiee dmtinet kin-.-doiii'', th • f’’r:id ’ •' 'anb.ooic, anil 

that which under the n.mie ol b* ^ ■’ I ihe h.v.neh-ite 

had ic»*eiitly iimshlnted pail if i < tdcik « nijaie No 
Ua|ntul.ii V, linwev* 1* Li' iM r.d, ‘ ■ ’’i-i v . i t - p tlm bourn hu c's 
of that state in uljich it li.i-l ‘-i . ’• ■(■•tl. Dm only e\< --p' 
(ioii.s to this rule wen- .biied l.iw.^ , ami tlnir 

universal validity aro-,e ii-.n. 'I*.- unity of (he, chmeh. uid 
from the common old tc. !- Ii-lie.il antht»iitie.s, on wh.nh 
they’ were loiinded. No . v onple of a simil irly' L- aei d 
application i.-* loiiiid in .my ol tin tompi.i-.d oidinam* ' 

Tin- timl fulln 1 i.)M i>! 1 !'• < ipne.l.n H--’ W.J.. iii.i'li- ii; tlif at h . 'i-v 
l»V Aagf - 1 .d>l'«i[ -1 I I [|. , (iij" .if t h.‘ t iiiiMt 1 iloi , ( I t il . - 

lie t!, ' .inilidi nt ( 'h ... Iriiii'n'.- :o, I P..ie. 

DelKanaiiie into linn In Im-I" di.-i . .!■ .ivm -t M -no, 

.i(l4ie(i tlm**' tinol.', Iii.ii' ni aj» the iii.uilu-i «*f . isn','. 

Siqiiileiiieiits \\ 4 -re altei nidiMl, wlndi meO'Hiieil tin- nanihui TO 

V. 


lu 
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which a body of foreigners enjoy certain privileges 
I witliiri tlie state making the capitulation^ tue Swiss 
j (iuards at the Tuileries, or tlv3 consular jurisdictions in 


T 

2100. Tin* history of tli<* l:it»*r u«lilions will U> found in tli«* of | |»y 

.ll.iiu/f, who Ij.iH hiir[»a9-^»*d all iiUHaMling jind all .sidjsnjiiciit 

filitois. llisgir.ii apiifjired iiiuliir th(‘ followinj^ title: 

Caihtalartd RduLm J*'i'(i/uu>rum ; lulditic sunt Murculjl nm/i^c'hi rt 
oLoruni fnnuiihr /e ,/-, ft ufilu: (lortisuiiuirum ciroruni: Sf> jJuutus 
Jiihizins Tut>-1' /isis ni nnuni wl r'/t/sY/.s%'//<osw fW/.v.s- f/M/zi/'* 

rtoriu/ui'if, ttuninnm jturlnn nunr priniiini .tofis 

trmif, r.i.i,, 2 tom. fol. This valu.ilile wwik v.M'j I>»0'4 ■ 

w.a.!s n'ln iiil'-il m Ifnly (Veiietiis, 1771, li loin, fol.) Aimliici edi- 
tion, }(., eAiidi 1 j iln/c had lilljitelf iii idi- jiii (mj.'iMoii.-, i.-^ tliat of Dr 
riiiiiii-', w liiidi ;'|tp'‘MnMl at I*.iri^, J7^'', ■;! Imiii. htl. This edition 
is “ ph'iidnlly ]iniitfd, hut is smoh-’\1i.iI dl-.Ii'Oiird hy -i !'’'Mfh1r.uis- 
hil loi) of the prctsicc, exh’.hih'd, (dI.imMi for i-dIumim. The (apltu- 
Jai M-'. are also to he toiind in Deoi-j h i int/iu'i.hni'i h'^'nnunti't 
ll'duj M.'u^d 17'!'^. llo : in '.miiini'- /.•■/..*, II trhiintrut/i 
u<ihiiii(t\ Vein hit. 17''! 01, .» foi. ; in Wain f m /•.(•{ Juris 
(riini'di. untile l''V-» 1; ml ni k'H.’'., Mur >. m. ,<'<t il' i lutmiru. 

All udiiiirahle aiiah .is <.| tin* t- ■u:.‘iils ol tin- ( .i j.n nl ni* s \Mli he 
found ill Dui/ol, Ihs. ti, /.» i >n’i ■ /o L. wi. , .el \>.v. Set; 
aD.o Mieln‘h 1, Orhj.t'- *. ./<; />/(■ f ir 

CA1MTI:L/\T1M\ fll,r /•.!.;.ini ni'lllniul.) is 

an au'TreniL’Mt. in Iimi- nf w.ir lui* tluj .-iiiii inh-r In :i lindilr 
arniml hnv** <»!’ a !■ :i 1 1 . alar I'i'd' ol 1: , i louii, «‘r a 

ttM'l'itory. It 1^ :iii Hiiimai y im i h ai •<! \.,j, .anl llicndiHV 
1H> j)n;\ jiMi 1 iii-i 1 i;cl n iii.T i . i ii,i 1 In* < a| *1 a I . rmin lit aii* 
IVfiniii-d laduin liiially .■"'■I ; ! I 1 i'‘ ( ■ iji i il i< in «d r.ijnliihi- 
tio'i. 'I'In most, ip aal oi . ndi rmi- ! 1 1 1 m , ..n* lnu’d. *lii oj 
rrlii;i(!ii, and ^o^‘Ullly id [ni\alp |iim|., i,\ « n (In- (.m* Jiaiid. 
an i a pivaii. ind, 1o hear aini . ^\hh:ll a i ‘‘ii tin piTind nii 
tluMilln r. Surli a.i;rri‘ni'Mil •' III i \ In ii Iii > • inndudcd w it li 
an iiifpiinr idlh it, mi wlm c aullim H v lia* « m aiv aic imt in 
thi' anliial |)ii->irinM nf llir V, a I *‘iililhil 111 pi ill* ridiaiipp. 

Tli'‘ ITtiiiin CMii-id^ linn . iiil i ("Un "d llo- rmidilimi 
“ I la r.it Will . il , /.’.s* . >/ ' Saliiniiini.^ 

BUrifiidiM' d tin l.'ai'il'd mi t!)'* pj'imi-c d Mann.*.; l»iit 
Cl('i‘l*0 a-ks R<fh ;• \ ), •’ I'V ipll pnllJJt MMP 

sciiatii.'ruii'^a]! II diii^” i iM-liii'U* llimiulit tliat 

rn-.(M)iisihjlit \ ni .sai li ini!!'‘i, ^(imi'I i .i. the cuni 
liiand'*! ill idi'i'i' : “ \ilm- ; r :.d pi. m ij-l a hi.alliT jihiTc 
ad .siiniiiiaiii 1 m iii'i iMii ah ir m !m I ’ (./ !i d., m. r»l). Jn 

111 idi r:i tiiii.‘.-> tile ipn -li la Im'. hiin i ii- d windhiT a. 
c.'ijalulatii'li can csrr aia-'iiiii to .i i -inN rv aai r of tin* 

H(»\'i*ri i^ril \ , or a ppipi'la.ii i r .'•n <d pidilical .dlr'jiann*. 

iSiich in.ilt«‘rs ail* l.\'d hy ik* 1 « i la ■ o( i-i nr, hat hrhai* 
th'-‘!i ijiii'.dimi., may ii.a* a^ 1.. I'jii:'- in I In* ja’opiii\ 
p.issnd by capit id it nai. AllliMiih piuiti* laii oms an* 
tIuJorctic.il ly ailowcd h\ lai di.-h .rii.r. :!ly law in ra r*. (d’ 
lici’Os.sily, tijn I'rnn Ait {L? .md ’ \ .i ! r. L'.». !•*) ron- 

fci's a lii'lit oiilv to .diip ami ■. > i d^ aii > a. 1 1, imi- pait of 
tlic coll ddciahoii of a i .ipital d i.-a J)Ji\ bn < omhanin-d to 
tim ChowlJ. Aliaili, a . ill ;llf I ' f 'i i.<.|. haVi-ll .md iln 
(iopCIldnncii'.T (l.'.lalid ot I >n.oi I, Wi.-li (■ ipit iihd I'd to 
(kijitaiii iliujii ill l•dl^, j li 'a.* jo'iiJly ji..-.M'd by tin* 

I'.iplt 111 Itloli, if lii't t ikmi po f. !"M Ol i-\ lln* pn\.:<r 

ciuauv, Jii.iV alLciwaid'' bi* .‘o i/t d 1\ jn '\ ap. ci ■> and bn'- 

f( itnd to tin* ( !row n. In t wo yi il < apil nl.d aam ol ni idm n 
liisimv, ({ivat Ilritain bi. iti.-da' a mii \.j^ rnditable 
a’.ipi 11 . Hire, 'riiat of i lo ter .n, hitwirii the liiiki* 
ol 1 'iiMii.M land and Mai h.d I hrin ’n n h a . ■ a.^pen^imi oi 
aim- r.i N. (iiiinany. Kina’ < Jrm I’e, e.. rlur oi il.mn\rr, 

rrfii-ed t'l iM'dy, and mdeied the H ' .• n > ‘'tu ti'oop-^ 
w iiirii oaa.ld toliisc lioeii di^li.iijd' d, t.i is -.inni . i.rvjcc .m 
JhJ'i.Ji ti' op-. In tlm ca[iitiiLdimi o| lil An lub'^lMi)^ 

wliirli I'elihd to file ev.irliatioii ol l'at\[d b\ tin; Kleln'li, 
the Uiili-h < .‘i.\ . I nment, so Ion;;: a^ it i-e.-nird nmir .id 
V. in! u:* oils to ii"h| pK.alrd a di'lm‘1. in tiir alltlioiityol 
Sir Sidney Sinitli; hut when Kiel 'Ci .s hull amt mo\ •■nirnt, 
to Hrliopoli.i li.id (.haiiacd matter,-., they •‘l.mioured Im* tin: 
faithful exccii’ion oi Ihe aL-rrcnicnt. M’lm nio.st, important 
case oirtlui anhjrrt ol capitulation is, howevn*, that of tin: 
mcndianls of ( rriio.i, pai tinilars of which ni.iy bo got in 
J/mtSfinl^ vol. XXX., and •! Huhlnson^ oS.S. 

Capitulation is uL-su tlic nainu given to an arrangement 


the Levant. It is also applied by French writers tu the 
oath whicli on his j^dection the emperor of the Bomaus 
Used to make to the college of electors; this related chiefly 
to such matters as rcbalian rights, appedls^from local juris- 
dictions, the rights of the Pope, ic. %, 

CAPMANY, Axtomo de Montpalan y (174^1813), 
a Spanish liistorian and philosopher, was bonrat B£*celona. 
lie spent the early p/lrt of liL lifo in military service, and 
after Jiis retirement in 177(/ removed to Madrid, where 
lie was elected secretary of the Royal Academy of 
History. Ilis principal* works are , — Utmonas kUtoricas 
.siihre la Marina, Commrrciu, y Arten dc l\mtiijna ciudadde 
liitrrf'lonay 4to,vM.adriil, 1779-1702; Tcatro Iiistarico-critico 
dr la Kl<ufiinm.a A'a^tuola, 4 to, Madrid, 178G ; Diciio/uirio 
Fi\tnrrs-J^!iilJnFn)ty 'ill), Aladrid, 1805; Filosojia dc VElo- 
rmuna, 1770; and (Jucsl^u'S critiras sohm vartos jnintos 
dr lii.duria etumumiraj politica, y military 8vo, 18D7, f. 

(h\P(> D’JSTIUA, afortitied .s(^]port town of Austria, in 
llie guverniii(*iiL of Trieste and circle of Istria. It stands 
mi a simill island in the Culf of Trieste, 8 miles south 
nl th.it city, ill Vid 32' 20" N. lat. and 13" 42' 29" E. 
long., and is eminoctcd with tlic mainland by a camseway 
half a mile in length. It is the seat of a bishopiic, and 
jjas a callicdral and about thirty other cluirchca, a citadel, 
a gymnasiujii, a prison, and a theatre. It manufactures 
s. lit, .sugar, leather, ami soap ; it also exports xvine, oil, and 
tidi. Tlie liarbmir is large, but is little fre(|Uente.d except 
by tilling- boats, rnpuhitioii in 18(59, 9109. Capud’Istria 
i-> imually iilentitinl with the town of ^Egida, mentioned 
by INiny, whii'h ap]»cars by an inscription to have after- 
wards rccciM’d till* name of diistiuopolis from Justin II. 

At a later ]n riud it formed a free commonwealth, which 
was subjugated )>y the Venetians in the lOtli century, fell 
into the hands ol the (Jeuoese in 1380, and was recajiturcd 
by the \ enetiaiis in M87. A.s capital of Lstria it passed 
into AiisDiaii iio.sse^simi in 1797» 

UAI’(_) D’ISTKIA, Jonx, Count (1780-1831), was 
l.M»in at Corfu, where liis father was a physician, in 1780. 

At liist lie. dt voletl himself to the study of medicine in tlio 
academies of Padua and Venice, but joined the Russiau 
diphiiiiatic .sejwicc when at the treaty of Til.sit the Ionian 
IM.inds were cedeil to tlie French. He held tlic office of 
seeier.'iry for foreign allairs nnde/the Emperor Alexander, 
ami was jiresident of the (Ireek republic after the battle of 
Navariiio. Having been suspected of treachery to the 
r»*pnblican cause, he was assassinated when entering a 
dull eh at Naiiplia, October 9, 1831. See Gkeeuf., 

( ’.\PIk\I)( KJIA, an exleiisivo province of Asia Minor, VoL i r, 
th.il fur a Considerable period constituted an independent 
kingdom. .It was oiiginally a country of much greater 
extent ; in llii. timu of Herodotus, the* Cappadocians 
oeciipied the whole reg^ioh from the chain of Mount 
Taiiius on the soutldto the shores of the Euxine. That 
author tells us that the name of Cappadocian.s was that' 
ap[»lied to them by the Persians, wliilo they were termed 
liy the (ire»*k.s Nyrians, or White Syrians (Leuco.syri). The 
fact, that they w’e.re a liranch of the same, race with the 
Syrians appears indeed to admit of no doubt. Under the 
l‘ej’siun em[)irc they w ere divided into two separate satrapies 
or govei nmeiiUs, the one comprising the central and inland 
portion of the country, to which'the name of Cappadocia 
continued to be iipjilicd, while the other was called Cap- 
padocia ad Pontum, and gradually came to be known simply 
as Puntus. -As after the fall of the Persian goveruuient. 

I he. two provinces continued to bo subject to separate 
rulers, this distinction was perpetuated, and the name of 
Cappadocia came to be restricted to the inland province 
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(sometiines called Oreat Cappadocia), which akiiie will be 
cousidend in the present articloK. Tlic history and 
geography of the region boJderiiig on the Kuxino will be 
found under PoNf crs. . 

Cappadocia, in this sense, was bounc’Aid on the S. by the 
chain of Mount Tajrus, on the E. by#the prolongation of 
that ridge and the Euphrates, on the N. by l\)ntus, and 
on^the W. by Galalia and^Lycaonia. But it had no natural 
bouudarits except on the south and east, so that it is 
impossible to define its limits witli accuracy on the other 
aides. Strabo is the only ai&ent autlun* wlio gives any 
circumstantial account of the country, but he has greatly 
exaggerated its dimensions; it wagi in reality about 250 
miles in length by less than 150 in breadth. . With tlie 
exception of a narrow strip of the district ci^llcd ^leliteiu*, 
on the eofift, which forms part of the valley of tin* 
Euphrates, the wlftle of this extemavo region is a higli 
upland tract, utlainiug to the level df more than 5000 leet 
above the sea, and constitutOlg the central and most 
olevat^ portion of the great table-land of Asia MiiK>r. 
(See Asia Minok.) Tlfe western j)arts of tin.* pn»\inco, 
where it adjoins Lyeaoniu, and extending tlunr«' to the lex it 
of Mount Taurus, are open treeless plains, atlouling pa^tun* 
in Tuodern us well as ancient times to minienuis Hocks i»f 
sheep, but alm()st wholly desolate and unciilli\a!cd. r»ut 
out of the midst of this great upland level rne det.iclu d 
groups or matjses of mountains, mostly (»f volcanic oi n.,in, 
of which the loftiest is Blount Arguius (still calk'd by tlie 
Turks Erdjish Dagh), wiiieli attains to a iu‘i:;lii o] L'kOOO 
feet above tho sea, while that of Hassan Dagh to the south- 
west of it rise^ to about. 8000 feet. 

Tho eastern portion of the province is of a inoie x.iriid 
and broken eliaracter, bciiiig traversed by tlio mountain- 
chaiu called by the Greeks Anti-Taurus, a.s wlII as b\ 
several suljordinate ridges, some of tli^'in paialltl with it, 
others exteiidiiig eastwards from thencij louanls tin* 
Euphrates. Hotvvecu these mountains ami tluj sonthern 
chain of 'r«uru.s properly so called lies the region eiilhsl in 
ancient times Cataonia, oci*uj\ying an upland plain jii a 
basin surrounded on all aides by mountaiiis. liii-. ili.-triet 
in the time of Strabo formed a portion of Cappad(»<-i.u and 
though several ancient writers had regarded tin: (’at.n»nMns 
as a distinct people from the Cap[)a<l()ciiin'-!, Str,jli.», wlio 
had himself visited tho country, could lind m* lii.-tinct i»»ii 
between them either in lunguagc or manm-rs 

The River Tyraniiijj (now called the ♦lihmi) rises in the 
table land of (M-aonia, and forces its way throu-li nariow 
and rocky defiles across the chain of Tauru.' to liio pi. tins 
of Oilicia. The iSarus. or Sihuii, rises mmh I'anle r noilli, 
in tho Anti-Tauru.s, near the frontiers of iNuiln-^, .oid Hows 
through a deep and narrow valley between two parallel 
ridges of mountains, for a distance of more than l5o mih-;, 
till it in like ^manner forces its way throngli the main 
range of the Taurus, and emergus the plain - of Cili<‘ia. 
The Ilalys, or Kizil Iriuak, wliicli has its soiuvi's within 
the contiiies of rontus, traverses thtJ iioilln-m pait of 
. Cuppadojia throughout its whole extent, pa.'-sin.g witJiin 
. about 20 miles of tho capital city of lvai>aiiyeh. 'J'Jn* 
other rivers of Cappadocia arc of little impDii uice. * 

The kingdom of Cappadaoia, which was .still in cxi.stenee 
down to the time of Strabo, as a nominally j rule] pendent 
Btatw, was divided, according to that gcogr.ijdiei, into ten 
districts, viz., Melitene, jOataonia, Cilicia, T\:initis, and 
Garsauritis in the south, or adjoining Mount 'rmirus; and 
five others, Laviniasene, Sargarausene, Saravem*, (^ha- 
manene, and Moriiuene, on the side of Pontn.s. 'Flm ])osi- 
tiou and limits of these northern subdiYisi‘»ns cjinnot be 
determined with any certainty, but tho utlicrs are better 
known. Cataonia has been already de.scrihed, and tlio 
adjoining district of Melitene, which did^not originally 
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form part of Cappiido<*ia at all, but was annexed to it by 
Ariarat lies I,, was a fertile tract adjoining the Eujfiirates, 
the cl^ef town of vvhich sli^l let jins llie name of JMalatiyeh. 
Cilicia wjls the name given to tlm ilistrict in w hich (.::i*.*-au a, 
the capital of the vshulc countiy, was situated, and m 
w*Licli rose the lofty and cim.spiiamu.s ma.ss of Mount 
Ai'gtaius. Tyiiniii.*^, as it.s n.uuo ^Imw.s, wn.s the region of 
which Tyana w'a.s the e.ii»it;il, -a 1* 1 tr:ict in the exlreuie 

south of the province, cxLending tpiili- to tlic foot of Mount 
Taurus. Garsauritis ap])ear.s to li:i\ * .••.nijn i ,»'d iIk* wcoloin 
or south- we deni distrii-ls adjoining ; jts (lurf 

town was Archeliiis, now Ak »Sciaj. 

The only two cities of C;ip]».Mlocia in Ihr d.i;, . ot St'abo 
which w'cie coll -.itlfivil by the giogi .-jiliei to(U-ei\»- that 
appellation Wcic Ma/ara, the eajulal ot ibe lvMi_dniii 
under native, iiaui.ircb-:, but wJiicli,' after it bad p.;Mil 
under tin; Uoiuan gov i i iimeiit, obtained the naim oI 
(Aesarca, vvliich it lia-, ever sim e n l, lined iiiuler the si-aiei ly 
altered form of Kai-aiiveJi . .ami 'Ib.m.i, not lai fiom tli.- 
foot of the 'raiini ■, (lu- .lie of wlneli n ni.niied li\ .‘Uiu* 
ruins at a [)lace ealled Ki.: IIj'-.-t, liioiit 12 mi!' - .'■outli \n\ .1 
t)f Niialell. An-lielal'i, foiimh-tl bv \l eliijaiK, the la.d king 
of the. eoiintiy, Mib-a ipimtly b' l-.iia. ,i llnm.tii e-jInny, .md 
a [ilaco of .some imjn)i t aneo. At tbi* po eiil .!.i\ llii* (*nly 
i*t»nsidi‘ijil»lti town in tins ]t.iit i*l A'l.i .Miner i- !\aisari\ eh, 
vvhieb Ira.s a ]»opnlatn»ii of 'aboi,t "'a!... jiiid 

i.s un impoit.ml ceiitie <»f li uh' .nul tie u "it ol iiu-r- 
ciianrs 1 nan all parts ol A.*a i Minor, a^ v.oll .t,. ^\j:a ami 
Armeiii.i. 

TJie nnciiait ( ’aj>padoCian-- wei.* mueli ilevotid to tlie 
piaelier of Jeli;jn»li.- aiel .-.lipeisl il loii , nte.., and .^cvel.d 
localities in their coiii.tiy were tlie .sites of teiiijiles that 
enjo\ed .a ureal ja-piilation bir .'-and dy. .Anioni; the.se llio 
most ceh briitial w.i- tiiat oi (’mnan.i, d''die.il*d to tliO 
godde.s.s .Ma, wliom the Git ek.- idditilnd with MiJ\o, tin' 
rioHoria ol till* lloinaii and tlie :.ime th it;, wlio was 
W’orsliipped at tin* I’onne Gomana. 'J’lm lii_di jM'a.-t enjoyed 
I eoiisid. rjition .'-second only lo ll.'" kin*:, and i \ei t i-.ed rule 
over the greati-r p.ii I of Gat.iom i. uf wim.l, Goiiiai.a was 
the eJiief ]»l.i(*e. It v.a. .-ituated on ihr liver un, but 
the .site lias not bieii iohaitili ‘d. N'‘\t to hiii' lanlod tli»3 

iiigh-ju’ie.-.l of Zell, at \ en i .gin M<»jimuie, whiih had lu»t 
less iliaii ‘hiOO .‘•lave-.. 5 i;e li mpn "t Aitemis i \ iM.'- ia at 

(.’.islab.al.i a) o enjo\id a gn.d i .-pnlat mii ot .'•anctily. 
G^.ipp.idoei'i wa-- Ti jeai Lil'J'- lor the iminbiT of slavi-*, 
whicl) constituted ind'ed t!.e piiii'-'i'al wialtli of Jts 
iiioiiareli.^. I In*} weie ..i-nt in kiigo iiunjl.ici.s to Jb>ii e, 
but did not enji*y a go'sl leieital 1 "! 1 . d'he jmeviie'* aas 
also celebtaled tor the iiiimlM-r ..'lid t vs Ih o) j»- ! -i - 
a.s \M-11 for Its v.i^l llo.-k , "1 s!ir. o ; 1 ut toan ■ -i-v.-i- 

tioll above the .SIM, aU'l I lie eohj lie - 1 i •! 1*- •dll -It. Slid 

nuvt‘r have beiai a neh and jejtile <1.111111}'. 

//nv^oyv/.- -Nothin" IS IvlloW n ol the hi- I”' \ < I -pj ‘d« eia 
before it lueame subjeet to the ri'i-l:n.' • "M Jt. was 
includ»il in the Ihiid .s.ili.ipy t.f ih.-sf « n ;• : t ibeilivisjull 

e.stabiisiieil by I).irni.-., b"t euiiliton !;>•!■ , oeincil by 

.sitr.ip.-^ 01 luli'is of its uwn, uho 1 il!} let.uncd thv; 

title of king.-'. The.se di livnl tl . : ■■ i-.' tr-an a ruviaa 

named Aii.iplias, wiio \\a- .me . 1 \ lai coii.spiiiilnis 

tliat slew tli'j false Sliiei-n.'. The - I juhr w lio .'^m evih. d 
in e.stabli.shing him.'-elf iii a p" i' "O < i v n t ii.d iiuK pi mlenen 
W'tus Aiiaratlies (In nee e..i; 1 .\ 1 ...1 at Ik .s J.), who wa^i a 
contem]H)r.iry ot Ale.vaiah : tin Gi eat, ami ninmlaiin d 
hiinsi'lf on tiie tliroiie of (. ‘.ij'patlocd.i alter the lall ol tl.o 
Persian monarchy. 

After the death o! Ah v.iuder, Perdieeas, marcliing into 
(*a[i]>adoeia vvitli a pov\<]lul and vvi ]!-di.si i]>biK •! ainy, 
succeeded in taking Aniratlie.s pri.soiier, and cnieilied iinu 
and jiJl those of the ro\ d blood who tell into Land... 
Uis sioii Ariaruthes IJ., liowover, h,iviiig escaped the general 
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HljiUL'htcT, flijfl into Armenia, where he lay concealed till the 
civil di>»MjnMioiis which arose among the Macedonians after 
the iicMth of JviiiiKJiies (to whom Perdiccas had .surrendered 
the kmgdt)m) gave liiin Ji favourahlc opportunity of 
recovering the throne. Having defeated Amynlas in a 
pitclicil haltle, he compelled the Macedonians to abandon 
all ihc stnnighohls, and after a long and undisturbed reign, 
lelt Ills kingdom tr) his son vXiiamncs 11., under whose 
piMc.id’id administration, as well ns lliat of his successor 
Anaiathcs III., ( !app;uloeia made great ])rogress. 

!l(i was succeeded by Ari.ir.ithcs IV., who joined 
Antiijchus tlie Hreat against the Homans, and after his 
debiat was obliged to atone for taking up aims again.st the 
peojde of Home ly [>aying a line ot two hundred talents, 
lb* aft«*rwards ;ussi.'»ted the ie[iublie with men and money 
against l'ersi*iis king of Maeethni, and was honOnn'd by the 
senate with the tith- of the tiiend and ally of the Homan 
pei^de. lie lidt lln- kingdom to iii.s son Milhri<late.^, who 
look tin* n.inn- Ai laiatln.'S V. 

During the n ign »d this piiiiee, surnamed / '////o/c/Zo/*, 
the ( \ijt|»adoeiaiM remained in eIo.se allian<-(* with lionie. 
Ni>tw’jlh-l.iM ling this, he was Ibr a time (‘Xpolled Inan his 
kingtioni l>y ( )i ojdiernes, who hail been set u[> against him 
by I )einetrins Snti'r, king ot Syria, as a rival claimant to the 
tliume of (Aij'padoei.i; but Ai iaiatlies siieecedi‘d in expelling 
Orupherncs, and altcrwanJs uniteil bis arms with tho.se of 
Ah^xamler Halas against Dcnn'lrius, who wa.s dct(‘ated ami 
killed in balth*. Sonu! years alti'iwanls Ari-iratlies, having 
e.si)oiisc(l the cause (d tln‘ Homans in tlieir eonle.st witli 
Ai islonicn.^, a <*lainiant of tlie ihnuie (d* Peigamu-N, was 
slain in tlie sana* I'attle, in wliich (."rassUs, (iru con.sul of 
Asia, was taken, ami lln^ Hmiiaii army cut to pieces 
(Hit) lie. j lb* ii-lt six sons by bis wife ^ aodiia*, tai whom 
the Hoinan.s bedowed L\ea<inia and Cilicia. Hut baodice. 
fi*aring Ic.'.t lier cliildien when tliey eaine of age .^hoidd t:dve 
the goxeniineiit out of her hands, poisimed fise of tlieiu,— 
the \ouiigest only ha\ing eseapeil lier eiue]l\ b> being 
conveyed out of tin* kingdom. Sin' was soon, however, put 
to death by her .'-ulj.cK, who lo.^e in rebellion a'\amst her 

raiinieal governiin nt. 

J..ai»dice wa.s .sueeeedi'd by Anaiatlies \'l., wdni soi)n after 
his neee.'^snai marneil baniln e, daiigliier ol M it In idate-i tlu 
(Jroat, wi-lmig tn gam tin* .ilhance of tliat powerfid [nmn. 
in lii.s eoiiled with Nieoiuedes king of Hiliiynia, who laid 
claim to p.n t uf In^ kin';»l<aii. M ii hndatt’s, howev<‘r, indead 
of assisting, piiM-med tin* diatli nt Anaratln's by jM»i->on, 
and under pn te'ieo in.iintainiiig the right.s of the 
Cajipadoeian.s again.'^t N lenmede'., pioclaiined liini'-clf regent 
till the children ol AiiiiMthes .*-110111(1 be eompitmt to 
govern tin* k irigdom. d'ho ( \i j»padoeians at lir.st a(‘(jnieM ed ; 
but tinding linn nnwillin*’ tn lesign tin* regency in favour 
of tlie lawful king, they m.-e in aims, exjulled the foieign 
girrisoiis, and jdaee.il Ariaratln*.'. ^ 11., eldest son ot the late 
king, oil t In* throne. 

d'lie new jaiiiee found ijim-elf iiiiinediately engagi*d in a 
w ir with Nicoim'des ; but, l>i*ing assi.-teil b\ Mithi niate.s, 
lie not only drove iiim out ot ( appadoeia, but stiipped iiim 
(»r a great p.irt of his lien'dilary dominions. On tin* enn 
elusion ol lln* peace, llie n*tusal ol Aiiaralhes to reiall 
(iordins, the innrdeii*r of Jiis father, led tt» a w.ir with 
Mitlmdai* . Wln iitln* two arm ie.-. met on tin* hniitiei-. 
of (’appadneia, .Mil Iirii kites invil(*d Arlaiatlies to a e(»nl( r- 
criee, and npeiily .dabl>ed )iim willi a dagger which he. had 
eoneealed in lii^die.-o. Tin* terror stricken ( '.i[»[iadoeians 
irnmeilialelv di p^r. ed. and submitted to tJie yoke of 
Mit}iridat( s ; but, unable to endure tin.! tyranny of hi.s 
prefects, tJiey quickly rose in rebellion, and recalling the 
ceiled limther of the latf* king they jdaeed him tm tlie 
throne. He had sa.ueelv ascended the throne wlien 
Mithridates in vailed the kingdom ;it tlie head of a miincrous 
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army, defeated the army of the Cappadocians with great 
.slaughter, and compelled Ariamthes YU}., to abawdon the 
kingdom. The unhappy priilce soon after died of grief, 
and Mithridutes bestowed the kingdom his own son, a 
youth only eight ytars bid, giving him also the name of 
Ariiinithes. But N^coinedes Philopator, king of Bithynia, 
dreading the increase of powder in a rivifl already so formid- 
able, claimed the throne for a ydhth wl o pretended to* be 
the third son of Ariaralhes, and whom he sent wdtl|..Laodice 
to Rome to advocate his cause. Having received the 
declaration of Laodicc that trhe petltimier was one of three 
sons which shii had borne to Ariarathas, and whom she had 
kept concealed lest he sjiould share the fate of his brothers, 
the senate assured him that they would reinstate him 
in his kingdom. Mithridates, receiving notice of these 
transactions, cK3Sptitclied Gordius to Rome to advocate his 
cause, and to persuade the senate that«^die youth to wdiom 
he had resigned the kifigdom of Cappadocia was the lawful 
son of the late king, and /f.undson to Ariarathes, who had 
lost LLs life in the service of tlie Romans against Arislbnicus. 
On receiving tliis embassy, thc senate impiired more 
naiTovvJy into the matter, discovered the whole plot, and 
orderi'd Mithridate.s to resign Cappadocia. The Cappado- 
cians enjoyed their freedom for a short time, but soon sent 
ambassadors to Home, requesting the senate to appoint a 
king. Leave was given tliem to elect a king of their own 
nation ; aiul as the old royal family was now i*xtinct, 
lliey eluKse Ariobarzanes, who received tlie sanction of the 
senate, and continued steadily attaclied to the Roman interest 
(Dd n.r.) 

Ariobarzanes liad scarcely taken possession of his kingdom 
wlien he was driven out by Tigranes, king of ^Vrmsnia, who 
re.->igned Cappadocia to the son of Mithridates, in terms of 
an alliance [»reviously concluded between tliem. Ario- 
bai’zanes fled to Rome, and by the assistance of ISulla, who 
routed Gordins the general of Mithridates, he was quickly 
re.instutcd in his kingdom. On the return of Sulla, however, 
Ariobarzanes was again driven out by Ariaralhes, the son 
of M lUiridates, whom Tigranes bad setup as king. By tho 
Jilt ervent ion of ►^ulla, Ariobarzanes was again [daced on 
the throne ; and immediately after Sulla’s deatli he w'as a 
thud time forced to abandon his kingdom, when Puinpey, 
alter defeating Milliiidates near Mount Stella, restored the 
uiilort unate nionareli, and rewairded him for his services 
during the war with the provinces of Sopliene, Gordyene, 
:iiid a great part of Cilicia. Wearied with such a succession 
of disasters, soon at ter his restoration he resigned the 
erowm to Ins .son Ariobarzanes (G3 b.c,), and spent the rest 
of In’s life in ri‘tirement. 

Ariobarzanes 11. juuved no less faithful to the Romans 
than his fatlur had be.en. On the breaking out of the 
civil war between Ca*sar and Poinpey he sided with the 
latter; but after the death of Pompoy he wars received into 
favour by Ciesajr, wlio besfowed upon him 'a groat part of 
Ariijciiia. XVhile thp dictator was engaged in war with 
the Ivuyjitians, Pliariiaces, king of Pontus, invaded Cap- 
padocia and stri[)])ed Ariobarzanes of all his dominions; 
j lull (.’jcsar, after defeating Pharnaccs, restored the king of 
i ( ‘appadoeia, and hunoiired him wdth new titles of friendship. 

I Aftt-r llie murder of (Aesar, Arjpbarzanes, refusing to join 
I Brutus and Cassius, wais de dared an enemy to the republic, 
j mid was soon aftenv arils taken prisoner and ]»ut to death 
! ( l‘J His brother, Ariarathes IX. was then for a few 

i yeais raised to the throne^ but wak in his turn put to death 
l»y Antony, and with him the royal family became extinct. 

Archelaus, the grandsDit of tho general of the same name 
w ho commanded against 8ulla in the Mithridatic war, owed 
Ills elevation to the throne of Cappadocia solely to the 
intrigues of his mother Glaphyra with Mark Antony, to 
whom lie remanied faithful in the contests with Augustus. 
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On the defeat of Antony, he was pardoned by the emperor 
at thovintercession of the Cappadocians, and received 
Armenia Minor and Cilicia ^fracliea as a reward for having 
assisted the Romans in clearing ^tho seas of pirates who 
infested the coast of Asia. He contrauted a strict friend- 
ship with Herod tjfe Great, king of Judea, and married 
his daughter Glaphyra to Alexander, Herod's son. On the 
accession of Tibe»ius (\mo entertained a secret hostility 
to Arcbfelaus on account ot his previous negloet of his 
merits during the lifetime of Cains CVyar), he was decoyed 
to Romo by the fair promises of Livia, the emperor’s inotlier ; 
but being accused before the senate, and loaded with 
reproaches at the court, ho died of grief, after a reign of 
fifty years. 

On the death of Archelaus (17 a.d.) the kingdom of 
Cappadoci»was reduced to a Uoman province, and governed 
by men of the equestrian order. It contimiei under tlie 
Homan empire to orijoy a high statft of prosperity, and its 
capital, Cicsarea, became a greH'L and flouiishing cjly. Hut 
in the® reign of Valerian, it was overrun by the Persian king 
Sapor, who took CaesarA after a long siege, and put must 
of the inliabitants to the sword. Cappadocia, however, 
continued to form part of the Byzantine eiiqarc, till it was 
conquered by the Scljukian Turks in 1074. It has ever 
since remained incorporated with the Turkish eiiq)ire. 

During the Roman period Capj)aducia assniiics rathiT ii 
proiiiiiieiit part in ecclesiastical history. Its ca[>ilab 
Csesarea, was the birthplace of St Basil, who long iKviq.ierl 
its episcopal see, while that of Nyasa was htld by his I 
brother Gregory ; and the small town of Na/iun/ns, in the 
south-west of the province, was at once tlm birthplace and 
the residence® of the more celebrated Gregory, < oiiiijionJy 
known from thence as St Gregory Nazianzeii. (i«:. n. n.) 

CAPPKL, the name of a family of distinguished theo- 
logians, scholars, and jurisconsults, of*vhom tlic lullowing 
are the most important. Guillaume Cap[»el, in 1101, ii> 
rector of the university of Paris, had the boldiu*.ss to fvirbiil 
the payment of the tithe demanded by P«»po Innociujt 
VIII. His son Jacques, jurisconsult and <*ouucilior of 
state under Francis I., is famous for tlie s|)cccli which ho 
delivered in 1537 before the king and nobility of Fraiu i* 
against Charles V. and the counts of Flanders. Artois, and 
Charolais. His son, Louis Cappel, sieur do Moiiiambert 
(1534-1 5iSG), who began life as professor of (heck at 
Bordeaux, and ended l^s days as professor of I h oology 
at Sedan, is remarkable for his devotion to the cause of 
Protestantism, for the sake of whiidi he risked his life on 
more than one occasion. It was lie who, in loGO, pre- 
sented to Charles IX. tho Confession of Faith wliicli had 
been drawn u*) by iho Parisian I’rotestaiits. Another son, 
Jacques Cappel (1570-IG24), was a distingiii^lud juris- 
consult. He was the father of Jacques (.^q»i>ol, author of 
e number, of works of considerable celebrity mi tlieology, 
history, philology, and antiquifie^, and of*L«>uis Cu)>i>el, 
noticed below. , 

CAPPEL, Lours, the most celebrated member of ilje 
above famdy, a learned Protestant theologian and scJiolar, 
was born at St Elien in 1585, and died at Sauiinir in IGnS. 
He studied theology at Sedan, Oxford, and S.iuiuur. At 
the age of twenty-eight hc^accepted the chair of Hebrew at 
Sauinur, and twenty years after that of theology. As a 
Hebrew scholar, his greatest achiovemeiit is his ilcmuiistra- 
tion, against the Buxtorfs, that tho vowel points and accents 
are not an essential paft of the Hebrew' Jaiiguage, but 
wore inserted by the Masurete Jews of Tiberi:is, not carlit*r 
than the 5th century a.d., and that tho primitive Hebrew 
characters are those now known as the Samaritan, while 
the square characters are Chaldean, substituted for the inure 
ancient at the time of the Captivity, As a theidogian, he 
advocated liberal views with regard to th^ verbal inspira- 


tion of Scripture and the history of the Bible. These 
doctrines of Cai»pel were geuenilly distasteful to Ids co- 
religi^mists. Their prulL^t against the Chinch of Bonn* 
being founded upon Sciiptuic, to allow the possibibi^ 
the slightest inaccuracy in its text seemed to tliem tt> be 
striking at the very root of their |^ositlim. The>, thire 
fore, made strenuous cll’urts to pu:veiit the publii atimi ol 
his views. The Swiss clergy were coinpelled to ^ig^l a 
paper condemning tlieiii. and (^q)prl found gicat dillicub v 
in printing some of his works, ii is C/ th, a a c(»l)i'c 

lion of various readings in the Old 'IV‘Nl.i)iKiit and of 
canons of textual critici.sin, lay in MS. lor ti n mul 

he was only able to print it at Paris, in Ib.'U), l.y aid of a 
son who had turned Catholic. Cappfd is also llu* author of 
AnnotatUfUf'S ft dinnmiittavn nt Vtiitu dln oti 

oloi/itt and other tlicologiral woiks, as wi ll a; of 

several treatises i»n llebnsw besides the dnto'a 
among which are the rtn/fthun 

(1G2I), and tho Unitnlm df C( /vs ft ttiifn^uls Efn't't m trm 
llttn'i (1G15). His Comnii nttnni'i </e i\i i>t lUn mu [l> att , 
giving an account id the di^aiui^ui^heil family to wineli 
he belonged, was pubbslied by Ins iiejiliew James t a|t|M l 
(1G39- 172‘J), who, at the m;e of ntm tern, became piolessor 
of Hebrew* at Saumiir, but, on the leMH-.ilion of the eilii't 
of Nantes, lied to Knglaiid, wlieie he died in 

GAPPl*:i[()\lHB,‘ C j.aidk (HmI ITlt). a elassieal 
scholar, was the son ol .i tanner at Montdidiei. He .vtmlied 
at Amiens ami Paris, and took onleis in tin* (’imirli «'f 
Uonie, but ilcvoted liiiiiMlf alimi.-.t entirely to ela.-.^uai 
studies. Ho declined a juides.MUsldp in the nnivei.-ily of 
Basel, and was alterwards ap[»njnteil to the Gieek ehaii in 
the Collt'‘go do Franei*. He [>ublisiieil an edition of C^inn 
tiliaii, and left behind him at liis death an edition ol the 
ancieiit Latin Ulietorieians, w lileli w as jmblished m IToti 
His iiepluwv, Jean (Ai[>[»eronier, w as al-oa lainons linguist. 

CAPBKBA, or a small i-laiid ol Jt.ily,in tlie 

Mcditerr.inean, two miles oH' the northeast coast of Sar- 
dinia, in 11 12' 17' N. lat. .iml 9 29 IP' M. ling. It 
forms one of the Biiecinarian gnaip, ami belongs to tlm 
proviiieo ot Sassaii. TJie most ol if-; siiifaie ol ()7tM> aeies 
is rocky and iiid’ertile, ; and till ihe jue^ent eentiii \ it w.i^ 
only occasion.dly visited. In I S5 1 (.Jaiibaldi :ie.|iined j»o-. 
session of a part of tlio I'.land, and built hims»‘lt a lioiee, 
which has been his [aim ipal [>laee of le.'.ideiire since that 
(late. iSeo V(‘eeh j, dunlmhH at i ^(ti>f< nt, 1mJ2 

(h\PIH, the aneient a small i.dand of Ilal\ 'Ui 

the south side of tile B.iy of Najdes, m 4t) 32' N l i! and 
14" ir E. Jong., and separal'-d by a spare of .'I' Uiiir-i 
from the pronionlorv of Sorrento. It is a mass nf liiu» -anm* 
reek, with an aie.i of abrait 20 .'••pi. ire nnlr , n g mio 
tw'O distiiii't peaks or plat -aus, with a bltle \ i-l ruat 
fertility belw'-en. TJie coast consists tor tin* nnri j»ait of 
precipiloiis dills, and llnae. are only two J.,i .Ji.'u | !. cis in 
tiui whole eiieiiit. 'riie semery thr mLil.»<nt the island is 
of umisnal beauty, and some of llir ia<a\*s are un- 
I rivalled fur tlie splendid cohnim irj]i . hd (/U the rock. 
'Fho two mo'.t famous are eall''il i* i-tively the Bine 
and the Green (botto; the tnim.i. llioiigh it ha.s only 
become a po[)ular re-ort in tin* pn -i nt et‘nturv, se»-nis to 
have been known in the. I7!li. The inhabitants still 
retain distinct traces of tin* <h.rk l\pe. uf (‘ounleiianee 
and ligure. They ani imlii-t i ion>, religious, and simple, 

I and, in genei.d, ])oor. Jli -idi". 11 h.‘ cultivation of the 
narrow snrf.i(‘e that e.in be reelaiiiieil from tlie rock, they 
chiefly (l(*perid on the raptuie of tin; quails wJudi \i-it 
the island ill May and I irreinbei* ; and about 2<M) of tk- 
3 'oiing men take part annually in tin* e«iral fi-lieiy "If tin 
coast of Africa. Tiie ehu f towns are (Aipri in the east, w iJ h 
2332 inhabitants, and a b(;autiful catheilral and a .->< 11 .]- 
nary; and Anacajiri in the west, .situateil on the summit uf 
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Monte Solara, and acceasiblo by a stair of 552 steps cut in 
the rock. 

FiiNt inhal»itod, aoconlin^f to Vi rgil/iiul Tacitus, by the 
C'jipri jifrci wards Ijccamc :i naval station of the Etruscans ; and in 
the Tith <*ci»tiiry n.o. passed under tiie ]»owcr of the Clrccks of 
Neapoli^. Kr()m that city it was purchased by Augustus, who 
o'M'asiMMnlly retired to its grateful seclusion in tlie latter part of his 
hfe. It i ' eliifllv eelehnited, liowi*V4*i, as the retreat ol I'lljejiiis, 
wh'-n* he ‘ipriit tile last ten years of liis leign. He. erected twelve 
villas in »lilliTeut parts of the islaiol, liie iiio.->t fanioiis of wliich was 
the I'iUii Jovis, built ou the snnnnit of the e.istcrii clitfs 15t)<) fi‘“t 
above the sea. Largo parts of tin* biiihlmg, wliicli eomhined tlo* 
strength of a fortress wi til the luxury of a palace, still reiiiaiii to 
bear witness to the power and wi-altli of the empire, 'rie* whole 
island, iinlccd, is full of Ibmi.in and h.is yi«*Me<l to the 

iireincologist a ri«*li harve.stof iomtHi s, lus n-liefs, coins, aiftl inscrip- 
tions. Of the last orn- wf tie- iimmI leinarkahle is tlie .stran;,^* 
Luiiciitation of ll\palin, wliieh \s'is disc.nered in the .Mithi.in 
temple at MetHniiani i. Oij fli** fill of the Koman emptie, ('apti 
passeil to the sei* of Ii'ium *, mil i( li.rnic'i p.ilt i»i the bi'-Iiopne ol 
Sorrento till tin- loth .‘cntniy, wln n it nvei^ed a |ii‘.hop of its ciwii 
Of its iiie«li.c\ il hid<i!\ I In* pi in- ip.tl iciiiaiiis iiic tin* ca^tl<s <,( 
Oastiglioiic and \n.i' ip:i. In Iso-'J it was capliin‘d 1») Sii Sulin \ 
Smith, and d'-fend'-d by new foitirn-alions ; but. in l.sos, nhileSir 
Iliidsnii Ijowi w.i.iii ■'nmni ifid, il was lee.iplurcd liy Mm.it. 

Se«* I l.idl .1 v.i, /e’''-‘/V' s////’ /S'l/// t/l jtresdeii, 17i*l; Ilaiis 

Ainlei •'•Ml, nild llilce al 1 ic|es (P-jii i ri t**d the 

tiaf If in ,1. b*. (liccn’-* Sfnnf l*'7b, 

(lAHSUJi.IM. Sec (Jwi.nm: rin*ri:it. 

(J.'VIkSTAX, nil njijili nifc used on board .ship and cl.sc 
whore for Imaviug up th.' niichor or any iicMvy wciglit. 
Fig. 1 reprcrfeiiLs one of llnrtii bl A (^>’s paleiit wroupjit- 



iroii capstans as u-aal iii tin*, lloyal Navy. It lias a mt 
tical spitidlo I), tlii’uiigli .Mickct.-i lirnily secured in 

the deck, a (Iruiulic.id i\ 1-. icg keyed ou to the spindle, 
and llie c:i])',taM 1> tuiiH’il nniMil by iin'iiiis of h:ir.s in-crtfd 
in liolcs niadi-* to rceii'.c tlu- u all round th * cilgc ul tin- 
drunilicad, A ca[»^Iati of tlni kind ‘'liowii would have al mit 
twarnty ImJcs for Iniv, and c.icli bar would im about 15 l»‘i t 
ill length, 'riui eap^raM l>ai a an*, made of tough wnud, 
sueli as .Vnun ii in a^li nr rock rim. 'l’liu*e or four im ii 
can stand Id bar, .-o tli.it wli'-n the eap.Maii is full\ 

Tnimn'd at ).‘i>^ .a\ty men arr riii|)lt»\ rvl. Wdien :l Inmiprii 
enbli; or aliiW'^er ii brought ji. liii* eij»4an, three turn- 
are t.ikrii i.mnd tin*, b irrel (db .iinl mrn an; .stationed to 
haul on tb.- egd of the* lope to pn M-nt it from .slijiping, 
ami to e-'ii 't upas it eomei in. Wiim a chain ealde is 
broir.dit l*» l:.** eap-d in it i- ji.i- 'i'd rnnini fhn wlielp-, ’’ at 
H, ,iiid i- k 'i'l upim tln-m by t he. roli'-r > /, /z, fz, o, as ^dlo^\ n 
in the jilin i li :!). tli.if the. <!;ible a -.>umL*-. tlie positimi 
shown at VIK), A !>■ ing toward.s its outer and lowanls 
its inntT end. 

(jiifi.staiis in tlmir piimitive form were merely blocks of 
wood wrought to the reipiinizl .‘5ha[>e and made to traverse 
uu an iron spindle, and iin[)rovements have Ix'en gradually 
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cificctcd in thenii some important ones.bdni^* wtim hj 

Captain Phillips, R.N.» In all these capstahs Cdble 
was brought in by means of ^ “messenger** (see.^fmfle 


Kiu. y.-“ Plan of Cap8tnii. 

(yAitm:) ; but in 1^57 Mr Thomas Brown took out a patent 
for dispen.sing with the messenger, and working the cable 
itself on the cap.stan by fitting a grooved pulley with 
guide rollers for securing tliD requisite amount of turn of 
llij chain, as bzdoro described, at ABC. Subsequently 
important improvements were introduced into the details 
of thi.s invention, particularly in making the Rtq)s or 
whelps/;, /; whicli In>ld the links movable, so that they may 
be adjusted to fit the links of the cable e.\actly, and also 
admitting of their renewal when W’orii, ** 

'Phe eiqistan shown in figs. I, 2, and 3 is constructed of 
wrought iron, no east iron or 
wood being used. It is fitted 
with treble purchase gear, 
wliicli is a .simplilicatiou of 
( 'apf ain Phillip.s\s originil 
power capstan, ami has tlie 
ad\antage of the toothed 
ge.iriiig remaining at rest with 
res[»eet to the capstan, when 
the .single piirclia.se only is 

required. The tn'blc power 3^ — Section showing Pinions, 

\i* olitained hy withdrawing 

the connecting bolts e, e from the ^capstan barrel, and'^ 
locking the plate z/, wliich carries the intermediate pinions - 
e, e to a Jixed point in the deck, by sliding tlie horizoutaif 
paid / into one of the recesses < 7 , z/ provided for the pur- ’ 
pose.^ Tliti action tlien is as follows The dnimhead ; 
i:, wliicli i.s ki veil to the spindle I), drives the centre pinion 
/ ; tliis tlrives the intermediate pinions e, <?, which rotate < 
around their centre.s, as the pinion plate d is fijed to the..- 
deck by Uio ]Mf; these .pinions in their 'turn drive the 
annular wlioel /, which forms part of the capstan proper. 

In large .shi|;.s the siaiidle D is frequently continued 
ilown to tfic deck hclow, and another cajistan is worked on 
it. In such cases the two capstans are so arranged that . 
il'.ey may be worked either separately or together; thus, if 
required, the pouer applied by ^the men on both capstans , 
may be brought to bear O’, a chain or hawser attached to 
either. In large .‘^hip.s of the navy and in many merchant 
ve sels steam power is employed to drive the forward 
e.qistan, w hich is the one inojfD used. Small engines . 
.specially cou.struete.d for this purpose, and secured to the;‘ 
iinde.r .side of the deck beaAis at K are generally used. All ■ 
eaji.stans are provided with pauls to prevent them from^ 
running back. ^ 

Figs. 1 and 4 show a now form of “ cable-holder,** which . 
has been recently introduced by Ijdr W.iS. Harfield of Lon-. 
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? oyer, similar to the whelps ot the capstan shown in fig. 1. 
',it revolves on a horizontal spincHe fixed to the deck by 
brackets. The interior is made hollow, and contains a 
double series of disks^ which can be screwed hvgetber.by 
means of hand-lever L, thereby causing sufficient friction 
to let the cable r^i out slowly, or to Ltop it entirely, and 
also to hold the ship when riding at anchor. Means have 
been devised, and are now beiijg fitted in one of the ships 
of the British navy for connecting tliCHo “ cable-holders 
with the capstan, so that llie cable may be hove up by 
th^m without taking it to the capstan. (t. m.) 

CAPUA, a large and important city of aiuicnl Italy* 
capital of Campania, was situated in the midst of a very 
fertile and valuable territory, two miles from the l>ank of 
the VulturnuB, and about half that distunco from the 
mountain Tifata. Much diversity of opinion hjis prevailed 
os to the date of its foundation, and the peo(di*, by whom 
it was originally inhabited. It is now"' gtaur: illy agreed 
that Capua was one of the twelve cities which tlio Tuscans 
were said to have founded in the south of Italy at llie 
beginning oi^tho 9th coutiiry b.c. The city sonfi rose in 
importance, and its inhabitants bocaine renowned tin jiigh- 
out the whole peninsula for their wealth, and llio luxurious 
magnificence of their lives. In course of linie, as was 
natural, they degenerated so far that, from liavittg been 
origimilly a brave and warlike people, they emild no longi r 
resist the encroachments of the Samnites, wlio in 41? I n.i*. 
made themselves masters of tlie city, and ])ut the inhabi 
tanth to the sword. The material prosperity of the inly 
remained uudiminished under the rule of the Samnites, 
who in less than a century became as oflcmiunto and 
degenerate as the Capuans had been. When they in turn 
were attacked by the mountaineers, they were •oiled 
to apply to Borne for assistance, which was innuedialcly 
granted. At tho close^of the Ijiitin war, in nhicli the 
.Capuans havl assisted the allies, they w^erc deprived of tin* 
.Campanus Ager^ the most valuable district in Tinly, but 
were admitted to take rank as citizens of Hoiri«\ 'ri'cy still 
continued, however, to select their own ruKrs. When the, 
second Punic war broke out, the Capuans, i hitcd willi I In* 
pirospectof retrieving their high position, opened their gates 
to. Hannibal, who spent an entire winter with Jiis ariuy in 
the city.' the enervating contagiiiii of ra]»U5ui 

effeminacy historians have ahva)% attributed th«* want nf 
euccess which subsequently attemfed the Cirtluiginian 
commander in his Italian compaigns. When the Keinans 
at length made themselves masters of the city, in tin*, 
seventh year of the war, they took a terrible revenge, and 
only forbore to raze tho city to the ground in con.'^idcratiun 
of the great natural advanfliges of its silo. F«>r its lidi lity 
in the social W'ar, tho Bumans restored to C.jpua all its 
municipal privileges, and the city rccoverL*d all its eiuii 
mercial, though it^ nevoid regained its i>olitic:d iinpm tancc. 
...Under Julius Csesar, tho Campanus Ager was diMribntod 
^kmong 20,000 citizens of Bomc, and Caj)ua bi'caine a 
Roman colony. * . Under the emperors it continued to 
prosper commercially, and it seems to have been as rich 
and populous at the downfall of the Western empire as 
•during the time of Hs political independence. Its wealth 


marked it out as a special object of attack to tho Vandals, 
who took and nearly destroyed it under (teiiseric 4r)() a.d. 
What was left undone by tlie* Vandals was completed by 
the Saracens, who buri\T the city to tho grouini in 840. 
The inhabitants, who had lied for shelter to the iicighbour- 
ing mountains, returned on the dc[»artiire of their t'astrrn 
invaders, and established theiusolvcs at Casiliiuiin, a 
stronghold on tho VuUurnus two miles distant from their 
ancient home. Casilinum is the mod* in (^^plln., formerly 
one of tho strongest forts in tin- kiim(b)iu of the 1'Wo 
Sicilies. The silo (if tho ancient t’apu.i is imvv occupied by 
Santa jMaria, a thriving town of 10, (‘do iuliabitrmts, the 
seat t)f the tribunals of tho SDiillu rii di\i.Moii id tho 
province of Terra <li Lavoro. Outride Saut.i on tho 

north-west, are the extejiMve roiuains of the old Capuan 
amphitheatre, scennd only to tlie Klavian iinij^hitln at re in 
size and inagniiiccncc, near wliicli arc tho n uiaius i.*! a 
triiiniplisd arch; and ntlua* ruins may still be liaicil 
w'ilhin the town and in its immediate neiglibonrhoiid, but 
they are not of nmeh iiitcrcsi. 

Storin rivih' litlln fnL 'ist'imu citft) ili vi>is., 

17*”*- fill; liiunltli), Mf'/tnfnr I'if ir. (IrHit riftt\ at 
17r>5; UiiriM, iUqma 1 >:> ; I'.uiiflc, antirhe di 

(JtipWt., 1S0‘J. 

(JAPlK^tlXS. The C.qiucliiu Iriar.s are t»ne branidi of 
the great Kraiiciscan ord* r. and tlairiule i.s in all essen- 
tials tho saino as that of the otlier fiiars minor, or 
iMinurites. It was in tliu tir.st decade of (he I'lili c,entiiry 
that St Fniiieis established his onh r; but it not. till 

1528 tliat a bull of (^leiuent VII, erected into a se]>:ii.ito 
order tlio discij>lcs of a ccilaih uiiiiurite fiiar, who Jiad 
conceived tiiat lie wa.s inspired to n.form the practices of 
bis order in some iv->pecls. 4'his man’.s innie was Mathew 
da Jhi.'i.si, a Fianciscaii of the March of Ancona. 'J'Le 
legend of tile order slale.s tliat, Jiaving seen a re]u*e.-en1iilioii 
of St Francis vseariug a Mjuare cut ]»yiM!nida! hood, he 
made a similar one for himsidf, sewed it on to his numa.slic 
habit and })egaii to vvi'.ir if. 'Phis v\:e; in 1525. Tliis 
audacious iiiiiovaliiai drew down i-n tlie autlmr of it much 
blame, and some juusei ution on the p;ot of Jii'^ sin)crii)rs ; 
but as usual in similar cases, tlial liid nof ]»ievent otiier.s Jrom 
follow’iiig Ids ev:ini[)le. Sj>eci.iil\ two biuthers Jaidovico 
and Ibiifaclle of Fos-sombroiic, (he jitst a ]U’iest and the 
second a lay brotlier of the I*’iMiicisi’an older, joined tliciji- 
si’lves to Matlji-w, and nndeiueiil. f •iinish' ;^nt from tiwir 
su]M*riora for so doing. 'I'hev, ]ie\\c\er, o]•taiJUlI the 
countiMiance and j»afnmaee of (lie Ihnlie^,- (’iin), u « nm.ee- 
tion of tin.* till n reigning Tnjie Chmint VI I. (f ilo’ 
•Medici), ainl the wife of (boiei'i \ .iriijo, did c of 
(^inieriiio. Tli.it lady gave her jirotini'-.i a jett* r oi j«<nm- 
niendation to the j>o)>e, aimed with wliii-hlhi »' to 

Koine, and, ih'spite the fael, lli.it they vwi. li, > ) i da nt to 
their siqjeriors ami then fore li.nl brok' n ih 'i monastic 
vows, obtained fituii the pnjie tlie bull kmw'i , /ttfipinnu 
by wllicli they v\ere periiiitt-d t* la.palt tbeir 
Jjooded habit, to any di^eij.h-. wl;o n,. be willing to 
join them, to Jive a-, hermit.- in w'di ,| »!, niate places, 
to go b.iivfoot, to wear lieanU, i lo call ibeinselves 
“ llermil I’Viai.-. Minm.’' 'i'h.- | ; .1 ■ howevar, g.ave 
tlnaii a nickiiaiinj v^1Iil•ll iia - -ir ,-! lUlcd t lie more formal 
one. “ t’a]»|»iiccio ” is a I • • i in Ite.lian ; and iIm 3 
diiuinnti^e “ ( \i|i]nn‘cino,” i'..i,. .d I.df alVect ion:itel\ , lialf 
contempt uoiLdy, a-^ i.-i th ■ h li.m wont, iinaii. “ iittio 
hooded fiHow." AVIieii f^l. iadi Jiad been obtained, ;i 
j)laeo fur the iiisl coiian c a of the new «»ider v\as soon 
found in an ab.aiidojie l eoincnt at ( kiinn n/(»iie, m ar 
Camerino, given to ll.iiii by ilie diiehc'S. Iliviiph-s 
tliroiigi-d to the “ lu w r« iiaion,” niid tliiee other convents 
wer? shortly built. Matli'wv, tho di.'^obedient monk who 
had rebt‘ll»‘d mraiimt his superiors and abandoned his con 
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vont» Lad fully succeeded in the objects to which his 
ambition had pinin|>tcd him. He had been made, of 
course, superior of the first consent, and, subsec pieyiitly, 
wlien the “ families ” of his ne,w congregation had 
multiplied, he Ix'came vicar general, subject only to the 
gener.il of all the Franciscans. 

In ii) it chnptt'r of the iiru' eoiivokejl iit 

FI*)Iimii( m) rajiidly li:id the nnlrr of Ciijuirhih'. spirjid itsrlf -tlin 
leh'hi cil( l^'ntai'iliiio Oi'hitio nf SiniM wm-^ rlrctetl /'enei.'d, 

uiel .1 M'eoinl Iniir in If* 11. l»ut slmrllv sifleiWiiols lalhni 

into lii'H'sy, .Mini t.iki'U in Swii/* i l.iinl, the socii'ly to whn h 

lir h.i»l lH*l(Hi;^ril, :Mnl on wliifli In • ity li.nl tliioWTi ;i lil'^tre 

uhn li li.is in'\’« r siin-f Ix'huji.^ il lo il, h ll innlci- «riMve Mispirinjis ol 
lii*fi‘io<li)>iy. 'Fin* iccfully I ion i.i n ii-k 

o| h*‘IM/r <li‘'-'<»l vrd, .ilid O’- Icidifl': nnillln ls Wrlc h\ P.iid 

IJI. to IJoin<‘ to <r[v,. ;,n iiiiit nf Cii'i! opinions. 'Fin* < '.ipiii 
Wi'ii* I'm hiddi'ii to pi I .n-h, .iini uniild ]i.i\ c In i n :iI»di--!H d, hill |ii| :i 
\Viiini iind elunui nt il' li ii'‘« pimiunni i’d in C'mi i-tmv !•'. th.f 
Nr.ipolit in C 'indni:d Xnlnnio S.i:i i \ u iiio, w liii h \\;ii ii. d tli*’ T'-pi* 
ol‘ the d.in;.(fi o1’ “ pin- Is II. ■' lip tu'-.:i:id wln-.it lo-j.-tli.-i ' ’ 'Flu ; 
privjlfo,' w IS i.'stmid lo lln- o.i.lyin l.M.» ; ;ind th- « ..ll•'l• 
iion niiiltipin-d ir»ll ]o:;<l\ in It. dy. I'.ml lll.liid loiliiddiii 
tlh iii t o I'x ti III I f Iji liisi I \ !■ Ill \ n|id ( ho \ I p ^ ; lii( t < Il . ‘■i >1 \ .\ 1 1 1 , 

ilt f t|i‘ injiii-'^l of K 1 ii ; < ’li;i 1 1( s L\ , li‘\ nki ij 1 hi ,d«'. !• i . .iiid p« I mil ti d 
t III 111 1 o I ^f .ihli-.h I mi \ i-nN in . 1 II \ p.n 1 ot 1 h*' \s m Id ( 1 1 (■^nl \ .\ I \ . 
in 1 .')!• I Im II id'* t Ilf ( '.1 jii|i Ion s hy hull III li' :ii «‘oiih - - imi ..nd lo ml 
llh.nlntimi ; lull IIm'm' liOn tloli ^ WrO* O -lnlrd ti> till III li\ ('hliH lit 
Vlll in ldn_j. I’.ml \. in lill'.i lln* foiiLii 'j Oimi tin* iiink 

find ilu> o| .1 di'NilM' t mdfi, ;i.i\i‘ tlnsr \ if.ii lie- till** of .Mini-tfi 
(lorn i.il, ndieVfd liitri hmn tin* inir-sifv (wlindi lifii'luloic* li.id 
iii.okiMi tin* ffir.tsi oili_ifi-i imi ot lln* mu n*ty to th d ofili'* p.iimit Fi.in- 
fiM.in tih'iirrinifii- oi mni' iftm! ii nn-d of ,r kill ", lln* • milii ni.it ion 
of liw idi*' t inn limn lln* LO'in'i.il n| I In* < ’oiim-iiIimN, (*\iui[it(d lln* 

( '.I pm 'll ill «*miN lilt t I mill the hl^IiI nf \ i-it.itn*ii po \ nni 1\ « \«*i‘.‘iM*d 
l>V t In* ‘^npi'i n ii -» nl I In* • hh i hi .on 1 1 , ;oid I'nn It 1 1 fd mi 1 h* in tin* inm h- 
Vid in*d pi 1 M 1< "f nl « .0 1 \ i ii'j .1 f I O'- nl' ill'll own in .dl p* ••• r --.ions, 
iirdi-.id nt h( Iii"^ ol'lit;. d tn w.ilL *11' ! tli O of th* I'h I* h| iii«*h. It 
i*- st.itf'l (li.il .it till, loin ill'* ( '.ipm Ion s imiiil" I* ■! 1.1 oti.i |,,, iiiln*i>. 
t'rh.oi \'in w.i . .1 imt.ih!'* pmt. .• Im nl i Ik* md* -n-l «i..ilrd hi- 
hrntli'T, wiio ,i nil ml" I* nf it, nii'linil, Il \n indidv hy 

linn th.it tin* imi\t'iil in tin* I i i,*/,i IJol*. iini, \\lii li hi-. hi*i*n 

fioiM th.it d i\ to tin* lit mn* ^In ii tin* n* i 'Is n| .lil |h«* onli-i , 

Wi ii* ||•lno^^•d fiom ih'ii '*nn'.(*nU, tin* jc-nh i tin <'.ij»m*lini 

^nin nils, w 1 1 l'mini]i d 11* rn dn t .\ 1 \’ 'j.*i \ <• 1 In* nidi i 1 In pi‘i\il«L;<* 
th.il tin* pn .n*}n*i nf tin* S.n k <1 A pn-.hili,* I'.d k ‘,hniil*l .’ilu.ix . I"* ;i 
fnmiil" 1 of t In*i i -n< ii ( v. 

'Fl'n C'lpmliin- li.n** finni .i Ni ivr.ol\ piimd nf linn ‘-.rp.o.itn 
i’\ i‘iff 111 * 1 * h.id lln* ii'pnt.ilimi nf I" im.^ * n 'd < nii\i iti i . nf In n tii*s 
Ulid mlidnls. Ills ifkdnd < lilt 1 In . mi s i i tnd , thnii ..oni < ’•il\ iiiid ^ 
in I’nitoii ihinn lo th'* niiliudns l.olli Kimn .m »*.iil\ p«*iind lln*v 
siM-i-i.illy di*ili< .ilf'd lln*in -•■Im*'. tn tin* wml. nf im^ n*ri.nn*. I'ji to 
llmvrir Id 11 tin* t'.ipinlon., tli<-nL;}i M iidiii!.' mi -imi.o in-, to mII 
]i.O t { o| tin* w ni Id, h nl in \ 1 1 II nl i no - -n'li o v « 'dh ’j.* In tli d 
Ve.ir t!n*ii o' ln-r.d, K'ili nio di h'lo.niiv n| .'s;im)\', tninnli .l :i I'nlli .rn 
III Isoiin Im tin* (*xpii - - I ilm .ilimi (i| ih-i* nn inh**i tm tin wnikof 
inis*'imis In lln* lir* t • iLld**' ii inmillis :oi' r tin* 'oni,.l Oium ,.1 tin , 
eolli'on tlo!‘ty-‘i\ It.ili.oi t ' t j nn li i ii -. ^^l■ll '-rid to iliinhist.m loid 
iJi.i/.iI, .iinl iiLthlv '^p fii.od - n| lln* m.lri t*» \’i in-/n* ].i 

d’ln ordi’i ;i t pi I lO m i od o n ■> » ndi i \ - 1 w n mi mn-. ■-» i \ # d /.n*- 
<’o>.dlM'_( to tin* l;df-t .*i. r.nint-i lo ,i h 'w mmi* (!;,;n tu.i Imndnd 
nns-.ioii.*i 1 i'* 'Flmy Ii.iVi f\v<*idv I lot r .* 1 d i"ii oi S\s d,i i l.onl ; in 
tin* noith i>r Il.il\, iiim* ; in tin* Li \.iid, i h m u In A*i i .d-o tin v 
h;i\f st.dmns ;d l)i* \ imit, t I.i/ii, S od.i, I ) on i- ’ii-, Mnuni 1 ,i 1. un.n, 
rm*l Al'-j'po III (n-mLi’i tln'ir .0i li\f -tiln'ii-, .onl to.o iri 
Mt-.npnt.onii In tilt* I*’..ist Indii. lln \ 1. iM* |."ili.n iiii--inii-, 
*■*’.•11 in \fiii*;t. .‘Old Ion I* 111 .'^nii ill ,\iinii. ,i It i . .i ir-nlt wl.nh 
niL'ii! hr (■ spi*. t» d fmni -m 11 .1 In Id <ii lihmii, lli.d 1ln*Cipm!on 
M.r I \ : nl* i_‘ *, ' .1 ‘ p<** i:il]\ r\ Irli -I \ mn*. 

I In* * on' Jiinl in.ii I \ m of tin* nidrj li i\ '* hmn j** **'>1.11 d hv I'.din i 
( li.oli*. il r.i.i 1 in two M»Iiiini nndi*i tin' tith* of /■’/*-/*.s 
iSt .'if •>f> r I, A r,f (hfjh Mn(''in t'nnniirmi U.i-. pliutiii Ml 

V- Mitr 111 17 1/. 'Fin* liisloiv ot tin* t>id' i li.i ; h* • n \vidl«n l»y 
Z'l ho 1 ill I’liiViii'i* iri L.itin. h\r»ljs, loi'i.I d!', ‘J \t»l-. tolin A 
d»*i im III t)i< I '» ii 'i. ■ .oi<m nf the lnd«*\in ld.'>! nidrnd tin* -np- 
pit Ion nl' ! fii . w i.i 1: . '1 n t nimt of tin* ;ih-ind Inh . w dh w hii h it 
.'iliminds. V v'.d«- '<('n Id di « n-i* of tin* lollow in;; V .o*, ho\\r\ .-i pu- 

’ I* pn'iln dmn nf d on l•ondition of mii.tin nnrnd.ilnni,. 
Tlie \v<)i k Ii.is* h> . i| ii'.H I'ltfd into Firimli, Iliili.ui, JOid Sp.ini-h. 

«*oiitnin;il ion nf tin* ///s',./ // n| Jmivi'i ills, hv l’'.illn'r M.oi-o nl Pis.i, 
IVMS pnhli-.lird in l"hn .il l.'.m:,, 'Fin* .'•niimm Umlir in:iv 

al-^o nonsuit tin* wniknl (Im .“[ipn /.olino. On tin Urnjtn of thrOon- 
of //<»’ ii\, \'fni(*r, Ifot* ; also tin* Annols of 

Wadding; and IIl*1v<»'.’s Jltsturn nf the MontLstic Urih‘i\% toia. vii. 
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CAPVBARA [Hydiocfiosrm capyhara)^ the largest of 
existing Rodents, measuring about 4 feet ialen^h and 3 in 
girth, and weighing usually ovef 100 lb. It is also known 
as the water-hog from the resemblance which it bears when 
walking to a pig, although when sitting on its haunches it 
reassumes tlie characteristic appearance of the Cavy family, 
to which it belongs. In tiic coarseness and scantiness of 
its fur, in the nioncrous enamSl plates, embedded fh 
cement, which stretch entirely across its molar teeth, like 
those of the elephant^ and in tlic habit, when swimming, of 
carrying its young on its buck like the hippopotamus, the 
cajiybara has been supposed to form a connecting link 
between the rodents amj pachyderms, and in the LinnH?an 
.system of elassiticatiou it ^^as placed among the 
Its scanty fur is of a dark brown colour, its tail forms a 
.small horny protuberance, and its feet arc webbed, though 
lud. to the e.xtrcmilies of tlie toes. Thte pachydermatous 
ruileiit., as it has ])ecn crtlled, is confined to South America, 
where it extends from CUiiiiSa southward to the Kio de la 
riatii, and westward to the eastern slopes of the Aiide.s. 
It i.s a nocturnal animal, feeding on fruits and herbs, 
inhabiting tbo bank.s (d rivers and fresh water lakes, ami 
oceasiDiijilly fre(|uenting, according to Darwin, the mouths 
of .sueli river.s as the liio l^Jiila wdiere the water is entirely 
salt. Ca]>ybanis congregate in considerable nnuibers, 
biow.sing by night among ac|uatic [ilants, and in districts 
wliere they are not liable to the attacks of the jaguar, are 
suflirieiitly tame to allow themselves to bo ai)pr()a.ched 
witliiii a f( \v feet ; while, under domestication, they are 
.said to be ca[>abl(* of considerable attachment. When 
di.stuibcd they utter a low abrupt grunt, resembling, 
.says Darwin, “the iir.sl hoarse bark of a* largo dog,” 
appej'cnlly [mxliioed by a sudden expulsion of air; then, 
ru.shing at full sliced into the water, they dive out of sight, 
ji*iniiining subniergii*] for seven or eight minutes, and 
reap[icarin- only to sliow the upper surface of tlicir heads, 
'riiey arc readily killed, belcloin attempting to defend 
ihcinsilvc.s, altliongh when driven to extremity they have 
breii known to tear the flesh from the paw of a jaguar or 
the leg of a hor.se. Tluir .skin i.s of little value, and their 
flesh, whieh is made into hams, is of indillercnt quality, 
'riie mi.s.siomiry monks of Brazil were wont to eat it during 
r.cnt, along with their turtle, in virtue of the capybara’s 
amphibious liabit.s. Oil land it is a favourite food of the 
j. cellar, a.s it is f>f the alligator iy the water. Fossil re- 
mains of this and of aiiotlier species of capybara have 
been found in the caves of Brazil. 

(JABAfJATi, Till*; {Felts earttettf), belongs to a group of 
JiViixe.s charact«*rized by comparative slenderness of body 
and lengtli ol tail and t;ar.s. It is somewhat larger than a 
fox, of a uniform reddish brown colour above, and whitish 
bt*nejilh, with two w hite spots above each of the eyes, and 
with a long black tuft of hair at the tip of the ears, the 
hitter, acconlin!^’ to Sir W. ^ Jan line, being iftily ])rcsent in 
.'^[ning, or at the coup ne\i cement of the breeding season. 
Tt i.s to the ear-tufts that it owe.s its name, which is 
derived from two Turki.sh words signifying ‘‘black-ear.” 
The caracal is w idely distributed, being found throughout 
Africa ami Sautli-wcste.rn Asia. It feeds on the smaller 
«juadni]H*d.s and birds^ hunting the former in packs after 
till* manner of wolves, aul climtiiig trees in pursuit of the 
latter. It is said also lo resemble the jackal in following 
in the wake of the lion and other large carnivora, in order 
to feed on what those lords of*the lower creation may 
leave, and on tills a<!count lias received the name of the 
“ linn’s provider.” Like thi» cheetah, it was formerly trained 
by hkistern princes to hunt the smaller quadrupeds, and 
such birds as the crane tind pelican ; but from its fierceness^ 
and the extreme irritability which it displays in confine- 
ment, it does «not seem well-fitted for domestication. 
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frequent reference is made in Greek and Komau literature 
to the Jynx, and from such descriptions as are given of it 
there is little doubt that*the caracal, and not the more 
northerly spociee now known as the lynx, was referred to. 
In South Africa, where the caracaf abojiiuls, its hide is made 
by the Kaffres into skin cloaks, kno\s|i jis karosses. 

CARACALLAt Marcus Aurelius Antoninus (188- 
A.D.), a Roinou cin|flEjror, son of the Einporur Septiiniua 
Severu#, was born at Lyolis in 1 88. Ilis original name, 
Bassianus. lias been entirely dropped in favour, either of 
the nickname Caracalla (lak^ii from 1;he lung hooded tunic 
which he wore, and introduced into tlie army), or of the 
imperial title of Marcus Aurelyis Antoninus, which he 
received at the time when his father declared himself the 
adopted son of M. Aurelius. IJion Cassius n'gulrniy calls 
him l\irantus, from his resemblance to a celtiiin coarse and 
bloodthirsty gladiator. The heartless crnelty of lii.s dis- 
oosition was early displayed in aiifittempt to assassinate his 
father ; and when, on liis fnfclier\s death, lie mount eil ihe 
tlirofle (iJll) as colleague of his brother (ii-ta, he did n(»l 
shrink from murderinffhira in ihe presence of his mother, 
to seize the siijireme power, nor from inakiiig liiniself secure 
by butchering *20,000 persons wliom lie Mispt ctciL Tt is 
said that he was, liowever, nnahle to rid hiins«*lf of ruiiior.se, 
and that it was the torment of conscience winch drove him 
to spend the rest of his life in tlie iniiddest a- ts of dcstnic- 
tion and bloodshed. ITe visited (laul, (hi many, France, 
Egyi)t, and various parts of Asia, ])lundcriiig every wlierc, 
and committing the most atrocious crimes. In Alexan 
dria he t<M)k vengeance for the sarcasms of tlic people by a 
general niassacro ; and he laid !^[cso])ot^ullia \va.-.te because 
Artabamis,®the rarlhiaii king, refused to give him lii-^ 
daughter in marriage. In 217 he wjus killed at the in 
Htigation of Macrinus, who succet'ded him. See Ro'Uan 

lllSTORV. , 

ChVUACAS, a large city of South America, cajutalof the 
United States of Venezuela and of the federal <listrict, is 
situated oil the declivity of a mountain 2880 krt above the 
level of tlio sea, Ki miles soutli-.south-oast of f.a. (lua>ra, its 
port on the Caribbean Sea, in 10'^ *MY N. lat., t»7 ' 1' W. long. 
Population in 18713, 48,897. The city is linoly-sitiialed, 
ami lias a temperate and licalthy Uiuugh vaiiable climate. 
The mean temperature of the year is about 72' I'ahr., being 
in the hot season 7;)\ and in the cold seaM»ii (h*»^ The 
thermometer, however^ sometimes rises to 81 or 8r>‘\ and 
at other times descends as low as oT' or r»2 . Kain is 
abundant during tRo months of April, ^lay, and dnne, Init 
not so incessant as in other tropical countries ; the re.^t of 
the year is rather dry. Tlie city is luucli suhjed to eartli- 
ijuakes, from which it has frequently suHVicd; in tJuit of 
1812, 12,000 persons are said to have perished. Caraeas is 
separated from the sea-cuast, and from its pint ol Cuayra by 
the high ridge of the Cerro de Avila, and lies on tlie western 
'skirt of theT[)lain of Chacao, which has ii«slee|i slope from 
north north-west to south-sbifth-ea.st. The ( Juayra, a 
tributary of the River Tuy, which fall.'^ into the, ocean 
thirty six miles cast of Cape Codera, flows past llie soutbei u 
aide of the city, and is joined by the streams called the 
Anauco, Catuchc, and Caroata passing throu«|^h the town 
from the north. Two miles east the great double peaked 
mountain known as thoTSilla de Caracas lises to SGOU feet. 
TheCalvario hill, west of the city, was the scene of a battle 
between the Spaniards and patriots in June 1821. Tlie 
town is well and regularly built; the streiits arc wide and 
well paved, crossing each other at right aiighs. Thmc are 
several squares, of which the i*laza Mayor, or great square, 
is the most worthy of notice. Its ea.st si«lo is principally 
occupied by the cathedral, the south by the college, and the 
west by the public prison. This square is a great market 
for provisions, fruit, and other articles, ij^id contains a sort 


of inner square in which are ranges of shops. A reservoir 
in the ravine of the C’atuche to the north luruishes the city 
witl^ vyater, wliieli Ls .sujndiud to the inhabitants by juiVJic 
fountains as well as in pipes. 'Die chief public building is 
the cjithedral, which is 2r)0 feet in length by 75 in breadth, 
and is supported by twimly fnur pilLir*;, without beauty or 
proportion. It contains tlu^ tumb of Bolivar. 1'lie 
university of CarAciis, wliicli, with tiie Hou.se of A.s.sembly, 
the Kational IJbrary (of J(),()0i) volumes), and a church, 
forms one block of tiui town, was originally a convent 
of Carmelite friars, and lias faciilliiv, eliemi.stry, 

and mcilicine. The Municipal Hall, clp^e to tlai (band 
riaza, is a plain building, one of the old<:.t in Caracas. 
There are several pari.-^li elm relies, thiee- junnaoleiiis bn* 
frians, two iiumieries, three bo.^pital.-, (om* of wbieh i.-^ 
for lepers uloiu!), and a theatre. The city is Mvy iiiaecis 
.sible fioin tlie iinilli, in wliicli direction tliieo rnUL(li 
inountain track.s iinit«‘ it with 7ai (buivia. A railioiul 
i.H projiicte-d to uniti*. Caracas and its pmt. .V laihvay 
lo the eastward from the city \\a.^ l‘*utly constructed 
at one time, but wa.-. not <*oinplete:l. Caiaes.s u.is founded 
by llieiio Losada in loti 7. 

(k\UA(.'t_M, LoiM)vn»», Aoo.^iiNo, mu I Anmu vm', three 
celebrated Italian ]Kiinters, weu- luirn at liolnv.ii.i in 

and lotlO le.spectively. la»di»\jco, the elde.'t, .*'«>n of 
a butcher, was i*oiisin !<» the two ynii!i*/i r, Agostino and 
.\iinibale, .sons of a tailor, and had luaily linished his 
piofes^iontd studi(‘s before the others had bcenn their 
education. l''n»m being a n‘jaite(l diiiiec w hile .shnlyiiig 
under 'riiilorelto in Wnice, he gr.iduall\ li\ mu 

attentive observation of nature and a caieful exaimii.itiou 
of the works of tlie gietit inastiis pii'.<‘i\cd at. llolo^na, 
Vtuiiee, Fiorenee, and I’arma, to na'a^uie himself with tin? 
ti'achers of his day, and ultimately [imjectt'd lhe(»p<iiing 
t)f a rival school in hi.s native pl.ie»*. h'mding liini'^elf 
unable, to accomplish his di-^'ieii without a^.'- i-t nice, lie 
.sent for his two ci»n-ins, and induced tlu’iii to abandon 
their hamlici.ifts (Agijstino bi ine, a ,L;«dd-anith, and Annibale 
a tailor) liu' the prote^^ioii of paiiitiiiL’. Ago.-tino he tiust 
]daeed imdiT lliu eart‘ of Fonlan.i, letainiiig Annibale, in 
lii.s own .-Uiidio; but lie .dtciward-^ sen! )n»th to \hnice 
ami I’arma, to < opy tlie w«)ik^ ot 1'iti.»n, Tintoiello, and 
(Airreggio, on whieli lii-; o\»’.i ta-t<' ii.id la-eii lornied. (hi 
their return, tlie three ielati\e>, as'^isled by an eminent 
anatomist, .\nthony de l,i Tour, opened, in an 

academy of [lainling under tin' naim* of tlie Ineaniuiin.it i 
(or, as We might paiapliiase it, the b’i-ht Ib'.id;, pi*o id.-d 
with numerous casts, books, and b.i^si i iliev i,v liieli boi|i \ieu 
liad colleetetl in Ids lra\t 1-^. From tlit' all‘abilit\ .iiid Kimb 
iie.ss of the (\iJaeei, and tln-ir zeal Itu- llie a alilic ulu- 
cation of the stiideiiN, their :ie.aleniy i »pall\ in 

po[»ular estimation, and soon o\ci\ nllui o} ait 

in Bologna w.i-.. deseiliMl and elo.-.- d. ! In \ continued 
together till, at tlie Jnv ilatioii of ( \irJIe.il I '.iMm -^e, Annibale 
and Agostiiio Went t(> lb»nie in lOi'nio i^.ru the gallery 
of the canlinars ]»alaee. The . up ii '' i'I.um-, awaidc<l to 
Ag< st iiio iidlameil the j(*ah>usy of Aii’ ib tic, alrisidy kindltd 
by the brilliant riaaptioii e,i\t'i I*, lie* jiujais of the 
liu'amminati to Agt»slino’s .^!llI hi -111,^ c«‘lebialetl picture 
of the (’ommiinioii of St .li i* m- .md the l.itler was tlis- 
ra is^ed to I’arma to paint tlic n-.it .‘-.iloon of the ( '.i.'-iiio. 
J lere lu* ilied iii Hlnl, wIu.m on the < ve of rmlshine his 
renowned jiainting ot hdi.d, 'Ft rn*sl i ial, and \ i n.d 
Bove. Annibale continued to woi k alone ;it lli * F;lNl(^^o 
gallery till the, ilesii^ns were completi-tl ; but, di^sippomtr-d 
at the mi.ser.ible n'mimeiation otVered by the cai'lin.d. I'.e 
retired to \uple.s, wJnue an unsuccessful contest lor a i.-rc.it 
work in the elmrch t»t tin* Jesuits threw him into .1 b ver, 
of which he died in Itl(19. Lodoviei» always rcmainLd at 
his academy in Bologna (excepting for a short visit to hiii 
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cousin at T^ome), thonsjh invited to execute paintings in all 
parts of the country. J lo died in 1 G 10, and was interred in 
the cliurcli of St ]\l;iry Magdalene. The works of Lodovico 
are nunierons in the clin]>els of HoW>gna. The most famous 
an* — The Madonna standing on the moon, with St Francis 
and St deronie ho^ide her, altended by a retinue of angcl.s ; 
Jolin llie I'aplist, St. .lenniie, St Benedict, and St Cecilia; 
and th(j Linii)o of the Fathers. lb* wu'^ by far the most 
amiable of the three cousins, rising su[»enor to all feelings 
of jcahaisy towards his rivals, and thougli he received 
largi* sums for his productions, yet, fr<iin his jilinosl. iin- 
paralleled liluTality to tin* slmhaits of the ac.i'leiny, he 
died poor. Willi skill in iMinling Ago.-^tino coiiduned the 
gn'ate.^t proGcieney in en'j,r:»v iiiL( (wliioh he had ^’tudie<l 
under Uorneliii.s <le Cort) and Iii;.di aeeoinj»Ii.djMii ijt.-; as .*i 
scholar, lie dii'd not mil iwjidiled by nmioiM* for the 
indeceueit's whieji, in aeceid.mn* with tin* eonujilion of 
the time, lie had iiilr(»dm'f d into some ijf lii ^ » n-iiMvings. 
The woiks of Aimil'ilo an* more (livri'.viliMl in "4\le Ilian 
those of 111 '* oilien^aiid eninjiri^i* spi‘eini.‘n> ol painlin '4 
after I Ik* iiiainirr ol Cm regain, Titian, I'rmid Veronese, 
Jlaphael, and Mieli'l.mm'lo. 'File iim-l di.-i iieaii dud aie 
tlie Di'id (diih.l. in the laj> of the .Madonna, liie Infant- 
and St. .lolm ; St (. \il In-rim* ; St Ibx-li di 4i il'Ul me, alin^ (now 
in tin* |)i('-;d(‘n ( Jalli*r\ ) ; and llie S.iXJoiii wail mI ovt r ])y 
the Marii'S, at jire-eiit in pos. e-.m»in •)! the earl of (\irlish' 
Ke fietpK-ntly gave great iin J»l^l taiiee to tin* l,iiid-;eape in 
his (sniiposilioiis. 'Dn* re]»ul it ion of Anmli.ili- is l.irm.-h(‘d 
by his Jealousy and viiidn l ivme.^s lou.inU In-, brotliiT, 
and the licentioiism-As of Jus di.-,pnsit imi, w liieh (aintribnled 
to bring him to a eonijiai .it ely o.n !\ ljmno. 

The thioe (^iraiai were tin* loiindeis ot tin* s<M-alled 
Eclectic Sehool ol pimtiiig, the piincipl« ol w Ineli v\ as to 
study in the woik.s of the gn .it ma-l» i.s lli, 'xeral e\i-el 
loncii'.s for N\ Inch they had been leaped i\< I\ pi e laiiiiK'iit, 
and to eonibiiie these in the pnxliiel imis of llie selmol itself ; 
for instani'o, tlnae wa.-; to be t he di',-,i jii of b* ijiln. l, the power 
of Micdielangelo, tlie eolmir of 'I’ltiaii, and .so on. Tin* 
dullest or mi ldt‘-,l coiinoi.-,.,enr w ill at onct* prretise tliat a 
picture, nniliiig the.si* v.n iuii', KiinU of nr c ii no, ^ w oiild be a 
glorious and indeed an iinpai agoned work o| art , imt it 
does not follow tint the allempt to tiamler tin* .‘-i-xeral 
qualities, by .study ami pi.ietice, from the wmi!,., of xaiiou.s 
men to those of one in in, fruitful ol Liood. Il is, in 
fact, far tin* reveise; and at the pie.^.ait d ly pei]iaj»s few' 
a.\ioiii.s in art iiavi- won a w nler aeeeplaiiev i han tint which 
pronounce.s ei'Ieetiri'in to be at- onec a n.-iill and ;i s\ mptoin 
of decadence. Feleet iei ^m iiiduMtc*-; lint tln> eio.ifixo 
impulse, the X il d energy .uid fert ilily, i.f art 1 axo de]»ai tetl . 
that tin* practitioner.-; <if the rlay imti no luin i i do xxli.il 
tlujir foreniniicrs did jiiodiiee adinii ibli* w tn k be< .iii..r 
in llicmselves spontaiiooiisly eapable of dome' .-o. Tliex 
have on the contrary lo iiix i‘.4 ig.ite xvhal lia.s b. i n .‘n liiexcil, 
and l.iboiir not for a nexv .neliievonient lo.-i inblmg tlin-i* 
xvhieli preced(‘<l in .so far a'^ all are the pio.biet of some 
piT'onal gift, .special ami niiforestalieil, imt i.itlu-r tor an 
i im nt rofombining an 1 n* .ijiplying old - . 
and ipi.difying, or indoed in ut rali/mg, the sirt nglii of oni* 
(pialitv by th.it <»f another. 'Fliis is. in e|]<M t, an albnnp^ 
to prodm*- wmk.^of art upon the primsjilc-; whn ii aoxa iii 
thecnli''-in ..f tli'‘--e woik^, - an allemjd prede tnn-d to 
Sterililx, Im- m* two things aie in(»re anl.igmii -t u: than the 
pri»dnejn/ pnw.r .md the erit ix i/ing [lower. 'Flux m.iy, no 
dmibt, lie nnili-d in the .-line pLr.smi, but- ciiiiiot woik (nit 
tlicir ^e.^nlfs tin* ono ihioiiLdi the mediimi of the other. 

CAK.M ’TA< TS. a rliii 1 of 1 hi* Siiurc.s in ancient Britain. 
See BKiTANjgji.x, xol. IV. p. :».h.‘b 

CA BA M .'T\. or Kxcxmax, a toxvn of Asiatic Turkey. 
Jii the vilayet of Konia. in A.da Minor, Gl miles .smilli cast 
of the city of Konia ( Iconiifm) mi the border of an extensive 


plain at the foot of Mount Taurus, in 87^ iS> IST; lal and ' 
IVS"' 28' E. long. It x'.ow contains about houses, 
three or four mosques, and an Atnerican chiirch/and among 
other traces of its former importance ore the ruiha of a ' 
castle, the outer wal^ of Svhich is of compass eniiHi^^ 
contain about 100 lupuses. It trades with Smyrha and 
tlie other towns of Asia Minor, and manufactures coan»' 
cloth from the wool of the neightfouring highlands. By 
the Greck.s it is still called by iti ancient name of D'.randa, 
whicli was changed by the Turks for its present desig- 
nation in honour of ivaramatj, the founder of the Kara- 
ma Ilian kingdom. Little is known of its ancient histoiy' 
cxccjit that it was destroyed by Perdiccas about 322 
and afterwards became a seat of Isaurian pirates. It 
xvjw taken [lossessiou of by Frederick Barbarossa in 1190; 
iu 14GG it was cajitnred by Mahomet II. , and in 1486 by 
l^ajazct If. 

( JARAM ANFA, or Karamania, is a name that has been 
fri'queiitly given liy modern <^ 3 jographers to ihe south coast 
of Asia Minor, including the whole of the districts betxVeen 
Blount laurus ami the M edit orrat. can, known in ancient 
liiiic.s as Lycia, ramphylia, and Cilicia. It is in this 
si nso tli.it the term is used by Captain Beaufort, who, by 
the publication of liis xvork (Karat/iama : a Dincriidioii, of 
thr South Jut St (\nfsi of Asia Minor , 8vo, 1810), wh']!ph 
contained the hist detailed account of the countries ' in 
qiic.-^tion, <li(l much tn perpetuate the usage. But ho hill^- 
.st‘lf admits that there no authority for the Hjqdicatiou 
of the term in lliis sense. The only foundation for it was 
the i‘xist.(‘ncf% after the break up of ihe monarchy of tho 
Si ljukian Turks, uf an indopendoiit Turkish kingdom, 
com|)nsing a [lort.ion uf the interior, north of ihe Taurus, 
to which for a short time the adjacent maritime iirovinces 
xvero annexed. 'Fhis state bore the name of Karaman-ili, 
di'rivcd from that of its founder, and after it was linally 
snbiUied by the ( Ittoinan Turks iu 14SG it still continued 
to (*xist ns a [lashalic or government, the scat of which 
was fixed at Kar.nnaii, a considerable town on the north 
.side ol the Taurus, oec.u[>y ing the site of the ancient Laranda. 
But the jiashalic tlms mimed was situated whdily iu the 
inliiim-, north of the great chain of Mount Taurus, and 
coni]>n.sod no [larl of the maritime districts, to which the. 
name of Karamania was applied by European geographers. 
This erroneous use of the term may ho considered as now 
ob.M»h*ti*. and the name of Karaman is^uo longer found among 
the territorial dix isiuns of Turkey. TJie regions comprised 
nmler thi.s a])pcllalion as onqiloyed by Captain Beaufort , 
.iijil (kiluml Lciiki* will be described under the headings 
Fai [A, PAMriivmA, and Cilicia. 

l’,\ RA VACA, a toxvn of Sjiain, in the province of Murcia . 
no.ir a .stream of the same name, which is tributary to ths' 
Svgma, in 3S‘ G' N. lat., 2® 2' W. long. It is commauded ’ 
by th * ancient castle of Santa Cruz, and has an old parish 
chunli, xxith .several convents, hospitals, and schools. The’ 
hill ; in the neigh bourlipod yield various kinds of marble, 
and in a mountain on the west is the stalactite cavern of 
IkiMpiilla. The niiniculous cross of Caravaca is famous for 
h< h.aling [joxvers, and a great festival is hold iu its honour 
on till* .‘hi of May. Population, G840. 

I V\ B A VACCIO, M jumcLANOKi^o Ambrighi (or Merigi) 

I) \ ( 1 .MiD-l G(t9), a celebrated painter, bom in the village of 
( ‘ai iva juiu. in Lombardy, from w^hich he received his name. 
Ilf xx;is originally a mason's labourer, but his powerful 
ffiiins directed him to painting, atSvhich he worked with 
iiimiiiigable energy and amazing force. He despised every 
sort of idealism whether noble or, cmasculato, became the 
lic.id of the Natnralisti (unmodified imitators of ordinary 
natiuf) in painting, and adopted a style of potent contrasts ^ 
of light and shadowy laid on with a sort of furyj emblematic 
uf tiiat fierce temper which led the artist to commit, a . 
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Rome. To avoid the 
conaiweiicea irf hb orime he fied to Naples and to Malta, 
where^e Vaa imprisoned ^or anotner attempt to avenge a 
quaqret i .JpacaplOg to Sicily, he was attacked by a party 
^ of him, and severely wounded. Being 
/ pitrd^hbcl, ho otit for Borne ; bitdpaving been arrested 
hy mistake befor^hk arrival, and afterwards released, and 
i left to shift for hjroself in oaLcessive heat, and still suffering 
from wounds an^ardshipsf he expired of fever on the beach 
at Pontercolo in ICOl). His best pictures are tbe Entomb- 
ment of Christ, now in the Vatican ,• St Sebastian, in the 
/ Roman Capitol ; a magnifieSnt wholo length portrait of a 
grand-master of tlio Knights of Malta, Aluf do Vigiiacourt, 

. and his page, in the Louvre ; ancf the Saf)per at Krnnuuis, 
in the Borgheae Palace, 

CARAVAOaiO, POLIOORO CAnnAUA nl (1195-1543), 
a celebrated painter of frieze and other decc^rations in the 
Vatican, whoso merits were such that, while a mere mortar- 
carrier to the artists engagci^ in that work, he attracted 
the admiration of Raphael, then ern ployed on his great 
pictures in tho Loggi% of the palace. Polidoro’s works, 
as well as those of his master, Maturino of Florence, 
have mostly perished, but are well known by the fiiu? 
etchings of P. S. Bartoli, Alberti, <kc. On the ssick of Uoine 
by the army of tho Constable Bourbon in 1 51^7, Polidoio 
fled to Naples. Thence he went to Messina, wheni lie was 
much employed, and gained a considerable fortune, vvitb 
which he was about to return to tho mainland of Italy 
when he was robbed and murdered by an assistant, Tonno 
Calabrese, in 1543. Two of his principal piiiiitiru::s are a 
Orucilixion, painted in Messina, and Christ bearing the 
Cross, in tha Naples gallery. 

CARAVAN, or to write it more correctly, K va\w\N, 
is a Persian word, adopted into tho later Arabic voeabidtiry, 
but rarely employed in speech and never in writing within 
the limits of Arabia proper, where other desi' 4 n:itiniis of 
strictly Arabic origin such as Hikb” (assembled riders) 
or ‘‘ KafiloJP^ (wayfaring band) are in ordinary ose. 

In common acceptance, then, throughout Syrifi, M(»so- 
potamia, and Asiatic Turkey generally, bt*siiles Pjasia, a 
caravan denotes a body of peaceable citizeiv^, merchant -, 
salesmen, and the like, travelling togclhcr on bn-ine.ss for 
some considerable distance. The prineipol re:r.»Mis winch 
in the Asiatic region induce people of this < bss thus to 
unite for their journeys, and that in as largo numbers .rs 
practicable, are, fir.stly^tlie greater security tlius in.suf<*d, 
or at least expoett^, against robbers, and in [nirtieular 
against marauding parties of Bedouins, Kinds, Tartars, 
and the like, whose grazing-grounds tiro j»roposed roulo 
may traverse; and, secondly, mutual assistmice. in llie 
matter of provisions, water, and so forth. Bad government, 
or not rarely the absence of any government wliatevm*, 
Ifecossitates the first precaution; want of inns, baiting 
places, and perhaps of habitations altogether, tho second 
It should also be romciubered that no I'oads, in the 
European sense of tho word, but mt*roly tracks, and those 
diflicalt and often interrupted, exist tlin)uglnnit Asiatic 
Turkey and Persia generally,— a fact tliat speaks badly for 
the “ Public Works Department'^ in both emj)ires. TIiom* 
conditions having existed more or less from time) imim*- 
morial in the major part8f Western Asia, and still existing, 
caravans always have been in that })art of tlie world, and 
still are the principal means for ronveying imrcbandiye 
from one commercial cejitre to another. 

In these companies camels are most gcnorslly employed 
for tho transport of heavy goods, es])ecridly whm’e the 
track, like that between Damascus and Biiglidad, for 
'Vxample, lies across level, sandy, and arid districts. T 
are harnessed in strings of fifty and more at a time, 
!(' hait-rope connecting the rear of one beast with the 


head of another ; the leader is gaily decorated with party- 
coloured tra[ipinga, tassels, and bells ; an unladen ass 
precedes tlie file, for luck, say sonic, for guidance, say 
othels — a not inappropriate allusion to human utl‘air.H in 
general. Where the route is ri>eky and steep, ns tlmt 
between Damascu.s and ^\lc[»p(>, mules, or even asses, are 
used for burdens. Tho weji.ltliicr imlividuals of tho party 
accompany it, where possible, on lioisi'back. Every man 
carries arms ; but these are in tiuili iiK)re for show than 
for use, and are commonly ;i\\.iy in tho presence of 
any serious robber-attack; of N\ihl there is little 

danger, none of formidable size or (lis[u».-itiuji existing in 
the Levantine East. Should gn'ater pi ril ihini ordinary 
bo aiiticipat(‘d from Bedouins or tho like, llie pioteftimi of 
a company of soldiers is habitually pre ong.igetl, - :ni e\])en 
sive, and ordinarily a. useless adjunct. A leader or diroetor, 
called “ Kar;iw;ni-B:i'-hi ” (hcailnmn), t»r, out coin- 
])liiiient., “ Kaiawaii Seraskior” (general), botli terms of 
IVrso Tnrkisli cfnni) 0 ''ilion, but most ollen sim[)ly dc'-ig- 
nated as ‘‘ Beis ” (rliiet ), is lH‘b)re starting appoiiilt‘d by 
common consent. Ills duties are those giaieral manager, 
spokesman, arbitrator, and so hirth his naiiiimTaliori 
indefinite. Ibit in tin* matter of s.des or jmrcha-.es, eitluT 
on the way or at de.Nlinalion, e:uh niLinber of the cuiavan 
m-.mnges as lu-st he can for himself. 

The number of camels or miilis in a single cmavan 
varies from forty so uj> to si\ liiiiidn d .iml more ; 

s(»mntimes, as on the leopening of a li*ng-< l-'-' d route, it 
icaehcs a thousaml. The movements ot eaiavaii-', arc 
chiefly regulated by the seasons, — llui summer and early 
autumn, wlien tlie heat is at its tien'est and water ^eaice, 
being, when jmssible, avoi<l('d, as also, tlnuigh for ojipitsitc 
reason^ the luief but :-'-vere cold of a Levantine winter. 
Hence the ordinary caravan seasons are lie* months of 
sju’ing, eaily summer, ami liter autumn. Fiiday, in ac- 
cordance uith :i rccomimaidation made in the Koran itsidf, 
is the favourite di 3 ’’for setting fiiil, the mo.'^t auspicious 
hour being that immediately follioNiiig iiooiidriy prayer. 
The first day’s niareh never f|oe< inon* than just clear tlie 
start ing-[»uint liy a cniijde of mih -^, or tiu reahmits. »Sub- 
j-eipicntly each d.iy’s miili* is dixided into two ^l,lgcs, — the 
tirst heing fiom or 1 to a)>oiil. Ill in the fnrenooii ; 

a halt l(»lIow’s, tlieii tr.i\ flliug is rc.sumi-d bet ween '2 and 3 
e M. ami continued till <*>, or cvi u S in iht; evening. ^I’lius 
the time jiassed ihiily on the road !i\erag(‘s from ten to 
twelve hours, mid, ;is the ordinary pac»* i»f a ladm camel 
doe.'^ not e\4-ciMl 2 mile-? ;ui lemr, that of a noih; ])f ing .‘ij. 
It follows that a distance vai xing frem *J.‘i to miles js 
gone ovi-r every man'liiii;!; day. But |>rohin:^(d hiii-t of 
tw’o, t]iH‘e, four, and esi'ii more da\ s ais* often inf "f fM.)ati‘d, 
as bn-.incss, fatigue, or lear of d inger may Mi'j'.’e, t 

'rile hours of halt, start, ami imw'i'iii nl. I’e- premse 
lines of lontc and (he selection or avoid ne • "f I'lUiciilar 
localities are di'lermineil by conim<'n con t nf ami tlic 
lleee^'^ity of a<*ting in concert, inthiii'ci to which the 
“ Bok'’* himself, apart fr..m hi^ pm-. -ad i - • n.iiMie.ndation.s, 
is indebted for a\ li.itiw m* aiitlnnilN I.-- la iy J'o-m'ss. P.iit 
if, as soiindime-i hajipeiis, llio I'.i •' "I a j.rofcssional 
guide, or tlio.>.i.‘ of a militaiy oie- i I'We hrmi eiig’aged, 
thi*ir will lias to be deferred f" oi i- li matters. Indeed 
many a iMi’avan jjas been i-d, m* i ven tot dly 

dcotioyed, tlirougli tin* liiMe!.'i\ oi .l Jiiieil guidt*. Bart- 
mM^liip may unit*' intcn sl > :ii tie I :i-t, but ji.iid hin* more 
certainly disiinitf's them, a Jiint worth a ti .i\ '•Her re 
membr.ince. While tli-* enexiiii is on its waV. the iivi* 
stated daily jaaver^ :ii •. ’.xitliiii certain limits, ant i' ij>at‘*d, 
deferred, or e\en i in faded, as tho bett r to .oimide 
with the regular and nece-Miiy halts,— a jirnt tico ant I: o1'j:’''< 1 
by the most (Mllmdox Mahoiuetau custom and ti.idition. 

Two caravaivs the one of T.sliincclites, probably MiisB’ 
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arebs,” or Bemi-Syro- Arabs of early times, to whom also 
JoBC})h was sold, iho other of Midiaiiitns, or natives of tho 
llaw'ran district, are mentioned in (Icnesis eh. xx^vii. ; 
tho route on wliieh they weio ptufsin^ seems to have coin* 
cided with that nowadays travelled by Syrian caravans on 
their way to lO^ypt. Other allusions to caravans may be 
found in llic Jlcbrew records, <».//., in the bonk of Job, in 
Isaiali, and in tlie l\salin,s. Eastern literature is, (if coiii’se, 
full of numtiun of them. 

Tlio yearly pilgrim-binids, bound fiom Mirions (juarters 
of the Mahometan world to Iheir common destination 
Mecca, are sometimes, but inaceuiately, styled l)y Knropeaii 
writ('rs caravans; their proper de. i,e:nal ion is a 

collective word for pil;^rima^a*s and [»iI.L;rims. Some 
des(’n])tioii of them Jnay liowevcr not nnsiiitably lind a 
place hiTo. 

'rile two principid ])i]LTini-(aiM\aiis, or ‘*llajj,” start 
yearly, tlie one Ironi J >.irniis<Mis, <ii\ to .'-jK-.'ik more exactly, 
from Mo/areeb, a station tlin-e d.i^s journey to the 

south of the S\rian eaj'ilal, the. other Imia (’auoiu 
This hitler is joiin'd on its route, near Aha]».ili of the J{ed 
Sea, by llie Mo!j>hrel»ei‘, m- \nrlli Atrii aii “ I lajj/* coileeti'd 
from "I'liiioli, Maroc(‘(>. andTnni^; the funner gathers nj> 
bands Irum Analuli.i, Kurdistan, MeMijiut.imia, andSxria. 
llesides tliese a tlilid, Imt. snialler "‘Ilajj ' of l*ersiaiis, 
eliietly sets out from Souk e.^li Slie\uuk}i, in tlie nia^hboiir^ 
liood <»f Me ‘lied Ah'i*, <»n tlirluwei I'hijmiates ; a lourth of 
Negroes, Nubians, Daifiiree^, Ai‘,, niiib's at Vembo on 
tlie llojaz eoast, whit lier they ha\(* emssed fumi Ktiseyr in 
UpiHsr K;,') pt ; a liftli i)f Indian: and .Malays, eentr(‘s at 
Jiddah ; a. sixth and ^e\rnth, uf .'■uufliejn oi eastern Arabs 
arrive, the foinier Innu Venien, tlie latter Iroin Nejd. 

TlieS>rian “ linjj" is head«'«l hy the rasli.iof naiiiaseus, 
oitlier in persim ur by a \ie.iiiuiM uillelal of lii^li rank, 
and is fiiitliei aeeuinjumied hy tie: Soir.ih Aineer,” or 
^‘(biardian (»f the rni.M*,’’ ad’iuki-h ollicer from ( !onstanti 
iiople, ehar^^ed with tin* ini|»en.d ••».iitvibuti«»ii to the e\[K*nse 
of the nmli', but ehielly with jneM uts, or, to jait. it more 
truly, })laek mail, for the hi iielit of the independent Arab 
tribes, through whose lands tiie an a\ hirers must [»ass. 
The Kgvjitian e(nnpa;i\ is i-uuiinanded by an “Ameer,’’ 
or ruler, ap[»ointed }>y the ('ainne (h)Veniment, and is 
accompanied by tlie famous “ Mahm.d,’' or sacred pavilian. 
The otlier bands nniiti'iiiMl li.iNe caeli their own 

“Alne‘T,’’ lusides their “ Mrhuwwinn., ' or ngeiils, who.-%e. 
busine.ss it is to see, after pru\ i.- wati*r, and the, like, 
and are not seldom eneiinjlMied witli a numerous retimn* 
of servants ami other altriid.uit.-.. Lastly, ii considerable 
force of soldiery, one, t\\u. nr nion- rei;imciits strong, 
accompanies botii tlie S\riiii and the ligyjitiaii “Jlajj.” 

No guides projieily soe.dlrtl all« nd t he.sr jalgriimcaraviins, 
the routes followed b« iii;r iii\an:djly the same, and N\ell 
known. Ibit IJediniiii l»;iiiiL im.ik.i ,, ily ojjyi- by 
way of escort, and not seldom di'.-^igm’dly lead llieir clients 
into tlie identical dangers Irom which they barg.nneil to 
keef) them .-sife. This they an: tin- n adur to (lo that, in 
addition to the personal luxuries with whidi najiiy of the 
]»ilgriiiis provide lliemselve.^ for the juurney, a lai i;e amount 
(»f Wraith, buth in merchaiidizi* .md coins, js habitnally to 
be found among the travelli'rs, who, in acem-dance with 
Mrdioinctau tr.nlition, consider it not nieicly lawful but 
jirai.-ewurthv to niiite meieaiitile S|»eculaliuii with religious 
duty. Nur has any one, the I’aslia him.^elf ur the Ameer 
and tin: milit.u’vy when present, e.xcepted, any acknowledged 
authority ur guieiid control in tJie pilgrim-caiavans ; nor 
is tlcTc any orderly subdivision uf iiiamigt.meiit of service. 
The pilgrims do, indeed, (tfleii coalesce in companies among 
themselves lur inuiiial help, but necessity, circumstance, 
or caprice governs all details, and thus it hapjieiis tlutt 
numbers, sometimes as many as a third of the eiitiro 
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“Hajj,” yearly perish by their own negligence or by mis- 
fortune,- -dying, some of thirst, others of iatigue and sick- 
ness, others by robbers on the itray. In fact the principal 
routes are in many places lined for miles together with the 
bones of camels andpiien. 

The numbers compose those pilgrim-caravans are 
much exaggerated by popular rumour ; yet it is certain tlmt 
tlie Syrian and Egyptian soinetiines amount to 5000 eacn, 
with twenty-five or thirty thousand camels in train.o Large 
sup[)lies of food and water have lo be carried , the more so 
at times that the pilgrim seii^Non, following as it doas the 
Mahometan calendar, which is lunar, falls for years together 
in the very hotlest sc^’son, though, indeed, tho Hejaz 
portion of the route is always hot enough even in winter. 
Hence, too, th^. journey is usually accomplished by night 
marches, the h('nirs Ixu’ng from 5 to 4 P.M. 6 ov 7 A.M. 
of the following day. Torches are ligi!:ted on tho road ; 
the pace is slower tlmn^that of an ordinary caravan, and 
does not exceed two miles OuC^liour. 

Kor the ceremonial and religious peculiarities of ‘‘these 
pilgiini-caravans, or “Hap,” sec Lurckhardt’s Travds in 
Arabia^ and Lime's Modern Eyyptiam^ cc. xxiv. and xxv. 
In oliier respi'cts tlie “ Hajj ” does not differ materially 
from an onlinary caravan, and it is from this j>oint of view 
tJint it finds ]»lace in the jireseiit iiotmp. (w. o. P.) 

LAIIAVANSEJIAT, a public building, for the shelter of 
caravans and of wayfarers generally, it is commonly 
(‘onstrueted in tlici neighbourhood, but nut within the xvalls, 
of some town or village, and bears tho form of a quad- 
rangle, with a dead wall outside, only pierced below by 
a few naiTovv aii-holes, but w itli small windows higher up. 
Within, a cloi.ster-like arcade, surrounded by dtllular store- 
rooms, forms the grounddiuor ; and a somewhat lighter 
areade, giving access to little dwelling-rooms, runs round 
it above. Lruail, open flights of stoiuN steps connect tho 
stories. The central court is open to tho sky, and generally 
has in its cent re a w’c.ll with a fountain-basin beside it *, 
but sometimes the well is outside the building. A spacious 
liort'd, liigh and w’idi* enough to admit tlie passage of a 
loaded camel, forms the sole entrance, W'hich is furnished 
with lieavy ironqilaled folding doors, and is fnrtiier guarded 
within by ma.^sive iron chains, drawn across at night, 
l^lacli side of the entry is also provided with stone seats, 
and th(N entiy i>ave(l wnth llagstones. Tlio court itself is 
nn»st often ]»aveil also, and large enough lo admit of three 
or bail* liundrcd (Touching ciinmls or Udbered mules; the 
bales of merchandize are piled away under the lower 
aiTade, or .stored n]> in the cellars behind it ; the Upstairs 
a[>artments aie for human lodging ; but cooking is usually 
carried on in one or more corners of tlie quadrangle below. 
Should the caravaiiscrai bo a small one, tlie merchants 
and their goods alone find place within, tho beasts of 
burden being left outside. A porter, appointed by the 
municipal authd'rity of the place, is always p'resent, lodged 
just vvitliin the gate, apd Sonu^times one or more assistants. 
These form a guard of the building and of tlie goods and 
pt r-sons in il, and have the right to maintain order and, 
within certain limits, decorum ; but they have no further 
control over tlie lemporury occupants of the place, which 
i.s always kept open from pray^r-timo at early dawn till 
late ill the eM‘iiing for all arrivals. A small gratuity is 
expected by, and is gen(3rally given by the guests to, the 
jx.rter; but lu; has no legal claim for payment from 
travidlers, Ids miiintenanco being ^provided for out of the 
funds of the institution. Neither food nor provender ia 
supplied in a caravan serai)' water and shelter only; the 
re.st the caravan has lo find for itself. Many caravanserais 
ill Syria, Mesopotamia, and Anatolia are possessed of con- 
siderable architectural merit ; their style of construction is 
in general that li^nown as Saracenic ; their walla are massive, 
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And of hewn etone ; their proportions apt and grand. 
The portals especially are often decorated with intricate 
carving ; so also is the prdyer<niche within, that indicates 
the direction of the Meccan Kiblek These buildings, with 
their belongings, are works of cSaritY, and arc supported, 
repaired, and so forth, out of fuiids| derived from pious 
Wacies, most often of land or rentals Suineiimes a 
nmnicipality tako) on ^elf to construct and maintain a 
caQ^yaiBcrai ; but in any &se the institution is registered 
as tax-free, and its revenues as inalieriabJe. AVhen, as 
sometimes happens, those rq^enues Have been dissipated 
by peculation, neglect, or change of times, tlie caravanserai 
passes through downward stages, of di liquidation to t*>tal 
ruin (of which only too many exarii])les may be seen by 
the Eastern traveller), unless some new elitirity intervene 
to repair inido'cnew it. In the general decline of wealth, 
public spirit, and ^)rospcrity actually prevailing throiigliout 
the Alahometaii Levant, such bellKjr fiir^une is, however, 
rare. “ Khans,** or places^ ore analogous to (»ur own 
town-inns and hotels, where not hxlging only, but often 
food and other necus^ries or coiuforts may be h.ul for 
payment, are sometimes by inaccurate writers conftmndetl 
with caravanserais, though having really nothing in com- 
mon with them, excc]>t that they are hImi for the use of 
travellers. These “ Khans ’* are geiieially to be f<mnd 
within the town or village precincts, ami are nt much 
Binaller dimensions than caravanserais. 'J'Ijl* “Klian’* 
called that of Asaad Pasha at Damascus is a moih l of 4*ou- 
struetivo skill and arehitcctual beauty. (w. e.) 

CARiWELLAS, a seaport town of Rrazil, in the 
province of Kspiritu Santo, on a river, and not far from a 
bay, to wdiicft it gives its name, in 17** -ID' S. lat. and .‘ID’ 
26' W. long. It is the priiicii)al ])ort of the m lglibouring 
country, ami serves as the headijuai tors of the whale li.•^heIy 
of the Abrolhos Islands which lie off the coast. Population, 
about 5000. 

CARAWAY, the fruit, or so-called sct.'<l, of Cftrtnu 
Cffrui, an iiiiibolliferous plant growing tlinui^iiout Iluj 
northern and central parts of Kurope and Amu. 'Flie 
plant lias liiiely-cut loaves and cimipoimd umbels a?id fniit.s 
laterally compressed and ovate, — the imriearpH being 
subcyliiidrical, slightly archoil, and m.irke<l with li\e 
distinct ])ale ridges. Caraw’ays evolve a jileih^uit aromatic 
odour when bruised, and Lliey have an agiee.ible spicy 
taslo. They yield fro^j^ 3 to G per cent, of a vul.itiJe oil, 
which is a com]muiid of carvol (a mobile, isomeric 

with the menthol oT spi*armiiit) and carveiie. 'I’he plant 
is cultivated in the iiortlmrn ]>arts of Norway, in 1 'inland, 
Russia, (iermaiiy, Holland, and in M:iroc<-(), as well as in 
the south of England, the pr(»ducc of more northerly 
latitudes being richer in essential oil than iliat grown in 
southern legions. The essential oil is largely obtained by 
distillation for use in medieine as an aromatic stimulant 
and carminaffive, and as a flavouring inaXrial mc«)akery 
and in liqueurs for drinking. Ciifrawyiys are, how ev<*7*, imue 
extensively consumed entire in certain kinds of cheese, 
cakes, and bread, and they form the Ixisis of a p<qmlar 
article of confectionery known as cariuvav cnmlits. 

CARBOldO ACID, or I^iikxoi. 
flubstanco forming one of tho numerous eoustitueiits of 
coal-tar, was first described by Runge in Its coii- 

atiliition was investigated by Laurent in ISII, wdio, reg.inl- 
ing it as a hydrated oxide of the compouiul radical ])henyl, 
termed it the hydrate \>f phenyl. Among otlier name.s it 
has received are phonic acid, jihenyl alcolioJ, ami creosiite ; 
but thougli the latter is popularly applied to an inquire 
mixtare of carbolic acid and tho allied eresyiic acid, it 
properly belongs to an altogether distinct sub.stance. Tn 
addition to being an abundant constituent of coal-tar, 
carbolic acid is formed by the action of h^ut u[)ou salicylic 


acid ; it can bo obtained by the dry dhstillation of gum- 
benzoin and otlnn’ resinous substances ; traces of it are 
found in the urine of the horse, the ox', and man ; and to 
it castoreum ow’es its pcAiliar odour. 

Commercial carbolic acid is prepared solely from coal- 
tar by a method of wdiicli the following is an outline. When 
coal-tar is distilled the most volatile products — benzol, 
toluol, cumol, ^tc., first come away, after which when the 
tempeiature rises fnun (!. to ’ crude carbolic 

acid distils over. This distillate is mixed with a strong 
solution of caustic potash, and the r.-sulling earbolate of 
potash Is in its turn treated with snli»hurui acid, which 
dc*coinposes the carbolale, bbeiating carbnlu- acid, which 
rises to the surface as an oily layer, and is ieiiiu\i il by a 
syphon. The prodiu-t is [uirilied by wa.sliiiig .ii:d u prated 
rectification, and fuially cooled ilowui to It)' (\, when it 
forms whitish aeimd.ir erystals, from which the uii.^nlnlitied 
a(id is iliaincd awa\. (h \.slalli/.eil earbolic aei»l nl‘ enm- 
iiieree retains a .stmiig naplitlialic oilour, from whieh it may 
be freed for medieiiial i*r t>t lu r juirpuses by a methud leeom- 
mended by Pnjtes.^or t'liuirh. Inlu I Ih ol tin* <i3stal- 
lizAul aeiil he [»ouis 20 Ih of eold distilled water, eare bi iiig 
taken that the whole l^l tin* acid sliall not be ilissiilveil. 
1'ht! mixtuie is lepeatedl)' shaken till Imm 2 li> .‘5 oiniees 
of thii acid only n in liiis undi .-olvrd, in wlmh lesiduo 
Iht! whole ol (he inipiii ari‘ ret oimd. Fruni this, flirt 
aqueous solution is s\ [>hoiied olV, ami if ne« « - ai N, lilteMMl, 
and llnai jaire [>owdered emimion .s.dt is additl ii> it till 
the .salt will no long *r dissolvi*. Alter .^landing snmo 
tinn* tile wJioh* of fin* c'arbniic acid liscs to the sinl.iee, and 
lh»a*s as a yellow’ oily layei, wliicli as it eonlam.-. [ht 
eeiit, of water will not cr}slallj/e. It m.iy be erv .'-lalli/ed 
l)y dislilhng fnan a litlle lime, ainl the ]uoduet enlhelid 
up to 1 85“ C. will possess only a faint i*lea -aiil ananatic 
odour. Ihire <‘arbo]ic a«’id <‘i ^.-^talli/cs in long i oloiirJe.-,.s 
needles; it inelt.^ at .35 ami boils .d.joiit 187 (’. Jl 

i.s soliiblt* in all juo[»ort lolls in alcoliol, ether, and stmng 
aeetic aeid, but dissolve.- onl\ .spaiiiigly in wati*r. It ih»es 
not ledtleii litmus pa[n‘r; it I'Xiils .i powi*rlul eoriosive 
action on the .skin ; its aqueous .soJnlimi (‘oagnJates alliunien ; 
and it nniti'swilli anim.d siib.-^t.iiiees, piesi-rv ing t liem from 
decmiq>osilioii, and removing the (drensive odoui Irom 
]nitri*.f} ing matter. 

The cxltuisive, maiiuf.icture and unj«lo\ ment of c.iib..l'e 
a<’i<l aic, in .i lirge degree^ owing to llie exfition.-- "f ihe 
late Ikoli’ssor (h’ai’e (\d\eil. who wa..^ tin- first to m.niiH.tc 
ture it in the cr}s(. dime ham. 'flu* ilev elnpinenl nl fhe 
anilin.5 colour industry al^u commuiiii-ah'd an mijwti.N to 
the, mannhicture ot carbulic acid, a> the oin* is, m a 
a .sccomlary prod net. of the oll.ti. A gieat ni.in\ .''.'lul 
ap[»lical ions hav»* opened up h»r t In* eMi[>lo\ nient ■! l!i'‘:ieid 
ill addition to it.-> exlen- ive nn diemal ami nl i ' | •! i'* 

(see AN'rmKn'i'h s). lAu doine.-lie, s.mit.ii_\ .onl m- tlieinal 
Use, carl M tlie aei»l i.s prepareil in \aii"ii^ t.,:. , ..I [unity 
and .streimtli. 'r<'|]et ami nie<lieat'd .‘'.jp-, fxuh |»owder, 
ilisinlecllng ])owaler, Ac., aie .dl i-opn'd iMiiitaining 
definite pro[KirtH)ns ot the acid. A quantity of 

Cl lull*. car]»olii‘ acid isemploved iiiei ' j li.*- n.iiin o| creosote 
for impregii.itiiig wood lor i.nlu i\ fi’p'a.-. and piK-.-, 
and for cngine«aiim junpo.-^c-, ■ ■ n- /ally, a method of 
jirescrving wood di. cov i o il .o.d jt.diiited by Mj* .bOm 
lletlull. 

(All bolie acid i>, howevr, ino-t l.irLTely coiisimieil m tin* 
preparation of se\i‘ral dynu ni.iteu.ils, whieli ai l•.■olMi 
only in impoi lance t" tlie eolmirs deriveil fioni anilmt-. 
Picric or cai ba/otio acnl i ’ a bnlli.mt yellow d\e-stull', mm h 
used for wool .and .'-ilk dveine-, piep.in'd by very c.mlion ly 
addiligill small (ju.mtitie', mt i ic iudd to ei \ ^talli/.ed e ti holic 
acid, or to a mixture ot carbolic acid witli sulphnnc .n j(L 
From picric acid in its turn two deii\ativ.*.i aie obtained, 
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iflopurpuric acid atid picramic acid, bub those have only a 
limited application in dyeing. Coralline, a dye in extensive 
use, yielding a variety of tine red shades, is obtained by 
heating together two parts of oxalic acid, tlirec of carbolic 
acid, and four of sulphuric acid to a temperature (jf from 
MG'" C. U) lot)” C. Peonine, or red coralline, is a product 
of coralline nl)Laincd by acting on it at a temperature of 
about 1^10' i.\ with a concentrated solulion of ainnionia. 
ft yiehls on wool and silk a very rich diiiabl(j Tiirkey-red- 
like shade. Amine, or yellow coralline, is mude I'.v mixing 
togetluT oxalic acid, carbolic acid and sulphuric acid, tlie 
same as for ordinary coralline, l)Ut the juixlure isMiluiiittcd 
to a less elevated teinpcratiin^ P d>es line yellow and 
orange shades on annual lilires. I'heiiicieiiue, or lotliiiic, 
is a dye prodmuug shades vaniiu; from a deep garnet red 
to a chamois coluiir, ni.ide by adding to earbolie acid a 
mlxlure of uitne and suljdiiiia; aenU. I’ors yellow is 
manufactured by liealmg to UK) ('.a iniNlineof live parts 
of cariittlii* ,ii id .nnl tliice. ol powilcii d ai -.riiit aiid. lieside-i 
these vjij ion.-, oilier d}LS li i\ in- eaibnlic ijcid lurtheir basis 
have. Iveii Jiitiodueed and .some of Llu iu aie eoiniiiercially 
C.s1abli.^il•'d. 

CA II lu )A' (sfjntho/^ ( .(ff)iinr in If/Ji/, i ‘J) l > oiu^ of llie most 
iinpoil.iiit of the ehrinie.iil elenieiih. ii. ocuu.s pure in the 
di.iniond, ami Ucaily ]»nie. as gi.ipliile or plnmbagti ; it i.s a 
con.stilueiit of all aniin.il and \e.;eiaMe and of real ; 

and it. also euLers into tin; coinpo.silion of many minerals, 
sucli as clialh and dolomite. 

Carbon a .'.olitl siib.^tanee, (h .■.tilnle, of taste and odour ^ 
but it oecLirs in .'■everal modilie.ilion.^ \\lin‘h exhibit very 
divei.so pli^.-^ie.il i»io[iei'(ie.-'. Tliu.s, it Is met with in the 
form of the diamond in transparent ei vt.ils belonging to 
the regular or eul*ieal .s}.-,teiii, w liieh n .bn t eleetrieity l»ul 
slowly ; and in the Jorm of gi.,pliit'' jii op.M|Ue crystals 
belonging to the liex.igoiiai .'\ ‘lem, wliieh lomluettleetiicily 
nearly as will a.s tho met.d-.. 'I he diamond is tlie iiarde.-t 
substance known, and h.l^ a rel.it i\( ly high speeihe gra\ity 
(IVibi to Iboo), but gM[iliit(‘ i-,ei"n[ui it i\ el y .>oft, producing 
a bhu'k shining .^tieak win n jnbbed iij.on p-ijn-r, and has a 
much lower sjieeilie gi'a\itv (‘J'lo to “J’.'ir)). In addilioii 
to these two iTystalline luodiluMtimi ; of i.u'boii there are a 
numlier of varieties of non ci^.slalline (>r ainoiphuiis carbon, 
which, liowe\er, (‘xliibit the g|•eale^t d^lfeuiiees in i>li)sieal 
pro[»eilie.‘>. 

liy Jieating to tlie hi.’li l-Miipeiatme atronh’d by a 
powerful gaUaiiie b iltn y, i"tlh the <li.iimuid ami amorplious 
carbon are convened into gripinle. Jn tJio electric arc 
ctirbon ajipear.s to be convriied into \apoLii ; lull the 
temperature which n'ljuirnl to \iilatili/e it i.^ extremely 
high ; ill fact, it li.t.-^ I>et ii eah ul.ili d' tli.it the boiling- 
point of carbi»n is iiot Jis.^ tli.iii about 701)0'’ on the 
cent i grade scale. 

Although the various allotropic luodilications of carbi»n 
cannot alway.s lio satisfactorily dMiii'Oiislicd by their 
pliy.sieal [iropeitie.s, they may ic.idjly bo <li-iin;;iiishcd, as 
Ijerlli'.lot has shown, b} their beliaMmir on lieatmciit with 
certain o.xidi/iiig agents. The. diaiiioi.d H not all'ecled 
tlienby eu n afti r prolonged and n-iti r.ilr.l tiv.itmciit. The 
dilfujciit \aiieliert of amorphous earln.ii, ImwcMr, .iiv more 
or less readil) entirely converted into humiN lik*- .'ub.^bince.s, 
•or “humic, .ind ^'\s<iJuhlr in water, wlien^a-; the didereiit 
varietie.s ot gr. 4 »!iite furni.sh “graphitic o\lde^,'■’ winch are 
inaolaUc in wati-r, and especially charac.tci i/cd by tho 
properly of umleigoing decomposition with dellaeration 
when heated. The uictiiod of IreatmeiiL mliiplcd by 
Borthelot is a,’> billow.'-. Tlie earluui in the form of an 
impalpable powder i.s mixed willi tho aid of a card witli 
five times its wcuhl of pulveiized potassic chlorate, ami 

Dewar I*hiL i/tt*/.^4.). xliv, p. 461. 1872. 
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this mixture is then formed little by UtUe w 

fuming nitric acid. Iiii performing these tOptotiOBB great., 
enro is necessary in order to avoid erplosi6)dS; fifid'at most' 
five grams of carbon should be taken. The nSxture, con • 
tauied in a small open fiask, is allowed to stand .several 
hours, and is then hyated for three or /our days without 
interruption to a tomperatiiro not higher than 60® or 60® 0 . ; 
the ina.ss is then diluted with water and \vi.shed by decantS- 
tiun with tepid water. It is necessary as a role tc repeat 
this series of opcriitioiis several times in order entirely to 
dissolve the amorphous carbofis, or to convert the graphites 
into graphitic oxides. . 

ilerthelot has examine^ a very large number of Vfiuieties ^ 
of carbon in this manner with the following results. The.' 
carbon of wood, charcoal, animal charcoal, coke, the so-c^led 
metallic carbon obtained by decomposing •hydrocarbons 
by passing theii* vapours through a redditit tube, gas-retort' 
carbon, and various speisimeus of anthracite from different 
sourc(‘.s, all dissolved entirely ’with more or less readiness 
when heated in the above manner; lamp black, ho\tbver, 
fiirni.slied a .small amount of graphitic oxide. The 
amorjilious carbon of the meteorite of Cranbourne (Austrojia) 
furnislied a graiihitic oxide identical with that obtained by 
Minilarly treating graphite from cast-iron, but the carbon 
of the Orgueil iiicleorite was entirely soluble. The Ci>rbon 
of the (Greenland meteoric rock discovered by Nordenski old 
also di.ssolved entirely with tho exception of .a very 5n* 
significant residue. 

iJerthelot also examined tho action of v.irious agents on 
carbon, and finds that heat alone is \vitboutinlluenb6 ; that 
is to say, tho graph iti‘s are not changed into amorphouB 
caiboii, or the am()r[)lious carbons into giaphite, when 
heated to wliiteni'ss in an atmosphere of hydrogen or of 
chlorine. Wlicii, however, a pencil of gas-retorb carbon is ' 
inllaiiicd in an atuioiqihcre of oxygen, and then as soon as 
the jioint is fully incandescent plunged into water, the part 
w hich has been heated contains a small quantity of graphite. 
On examining thoiiencils of carbon employed in producing 
the eh‘etric liglit it wa.s found that the spongy mass oT 
carbon culli‘cteil on tlio negative pole contmned a large 
l>roportiun of giiqiliiLe, but that only traces were present in 
the jjencil ciujiloycd as positive pole, which ap])ears to 
iiidic.ite that it is necessary for the carbon to undergo 
Nohilili/aiiou ill order that it may be converted into 
gra[>]iite. Tho gi ajiliito thus produced is not identical with 
tliat contained in cii.sL-iron, nor with natural plumbago ; 
the .same variety of graphite is produced, however, when 
the duniiond is heated in the electric arc. The carbon, 
sciiarated from the various hydrocarbons by heat alone 
iMiii.si.sts entirely of amorphous carbon, but that obtained on ' 
decompo^iug marsh gas by the electric spark contains a 
.small quantity of graphite, and the carbon resulting from 
the deconqjosition of tiorchlorido of carbon and bisulphide 
of car]M)ii at a red heat contains a cousidenibTio proportion 
t>f graphite ; that respltibg from the decomposition of 
oyaiiogfij by the electric spark contains only traces of 
grapliite. 

Till*. s])ccific heals of the several modifications of carbon 
also diflcr consi<hirabiy ; that is to say, tho amounts of heat 
roquiied to rai.se equal weights through the same number 
of degrees 'of temperaturo are different The diamond has 
th (5 lowe.st, and amoiplioiis carbon the highest specific 
hi'at ; or to raise the temperature of a given weight of the 
diamond from the temperature a ta the temperature b will 
require less heat than to raise tho temperature of tho same 
weight of amorphous carbon, from the temperature a to 6. 

Graphite . — Graphite is found native' Uear Travancoie in 
Ceylon, and near Morolou Bay in Australia, in several parts 
of the United States, in South Siberia, and in Germany, 
principally at Qiiessbach near Fassau, always in rocka 
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formations. It occurs in two 
distini^- one of wUi^, like the Borrowdalo 
fb^ amorplxous ^ the otlier, like 

tneCeyloiiij is epmpoaed of small flat plates. Native 

grapU^cbnite^ fr.<^^ to nearly 100 per cent, of carbon, 
the i^p^rh^ being' usoally small qiJsutitics of silicateSp 
Oraphit^, also eallbd plumbago or buick lead, is used for 
umking so'callcd ^ead ];%ncil8, for polislung iron work, for 
lubricat^g machiiieiy, for*making crucibles, and in tlie 
electrotype pi^cess for coating the surfaces of wood, plastcr- 
of-paris, gutta-percha, and other uon-^uducting materials, 
'80 aa to render them conductive. 

The behaviour of grax>hito on treatment with a mixture 
pbtaSsic chlorate and nitric acid has been carefully 
"istudi^' by Brodie; but our knowledge of its oxidation 
■.products is^st^ very incomplete. lie has sfiown that it is 
converted into a'l^y to which ho attributes the c(>iupusi> 
'tibn indicated by the formula tfraiihlllr acil, 

as this compound is tenn'SlIi^, forms yellow silky i)lates, 
insoluble in water and acids. It does not form salts, 
and Berthelot therefor% prefers to cjill it tjraph it Ic oj-hh. 
When this substance is heated it decompobcs almor»t with 
explosive violence, leaving a residue ivhieh still (oniains 
hydrogen and oxygen, but which is not distiiigui^liable from 
finely divided graphite. When the graphite winch crystal- 
lizes from cast-iron and that obtained by heating amoi j»lion.s 
carbon in the electric arc are similarly treated, graphitic 
oxides are produced which diller from each oilier, and from 
the oxide formed from native graphite; it is ilarefoio 
supposed that these graphites are distinct substamx's 
(Berthelot, zbi//. CL Phyn. [f ] xix. 390). 

AmorpUouB Carbon . — Pure amorphous carbon is only 
obtained with great difficulty, 'riiat produced by liealing 
pure organic substances, such us sugar and st.iM*h, .nIiII 
contains traces of hydrogen and oxygen, from wWivU it can 
only be freed by long-continued ignition at a white lu*at in 
an atmosphere of chlorine. The purest amorplnms carbon 
ordinarily met with is la?7ip ^/ac/r, which is jircp.iri'd iiy the 
iitfporfcct combustion of highly carbonized bodies, siuli 
as resin. An amorplious carbon of considerable ]mrity, 
known (piit-rhtort carbon, is obtained in the inunulactnie 
of coal-gas. The parts of the retort which are exposeil to 
the highest temperature partially decomjiose the gas as it 
escapes, and by degrees a layer of very deii.^e cnriion is 
deposited in the upper parts of the retorts. It is a gootl 
'jponductor of heat aud electricity, and buriii with ditlieulty, 
''and is therefore onqfioyed in producing the ehM-liic liglit, 
to form the negative olement in Bunsen’s voltaic 
Jbsttteiy. Wood charcoal aud coke are veryiin]nire forms of 
amorphous carbon, containing in addition to small quantities 
of hydrogen and oxygen a considerable ]»roporlii>n of 
mineral matters, which remain as a-shes wImmi the « Iiarcoal 
or doke is burnt. Animal charcoal is a still more inqmre 
form of amor()hoiis carbon. • 

Oxides of Carbon. — ^Wheu caibou is burnt in oxgyen 
carbonic dioxide or carbonic anhydride, or, ns it is coininonly 
termed, carbonic acid, 00.,, is fonneil ; if tlm siqiply of 
• oxygen is deficient the lower oxide, carbunir odblt, CO, is 
abu produced, and the latter may be obtained in a pure 
estate by passing the dioxide over red-lmt caibun, Jk»tli 
are colourless, odourless gtlbes. -The union of carbon witli 
oxygen gives rise to the evolution of a very large amount 
of heat, but much loss heat is produced by tin* union of tlie 
first half of the oxygen 4>han by the union of the .second 
half. Thus the combination of 12 grants of enrbon with 
.16 grams of oxygen to form grams of anbonio oxide 
rise to the evolution of about 25,000 units of heat, 
but no leas than fiQ^OOO units are produced by the addition 
' of a second 16 grains of oxygen to form carbonic dioxide. 
It is supposed that in the first instance ver^much less heat 
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is evolved because energy, which otherwise would appear in 
tli6formof heat, is expended in converting the solid carbon 
into the state in which it exists in gaseous carbonic oxide 
and *dioxidc, since it is^obsei*\ed that in those cases in 
which two oxides are lonned, both of which are solid, 
sensibly equal quantities of heat are evolved in the fixation 
of each successive 16 grams of oxygen. 

In the conversion, however, of the dilferent varieties 
of carbon into carbonic dioxiile, C by eoinbu.stion in 
oxygen different amounts of heat .“110 produced. The 
following table represents toe number imils i)f heal (the 
unit of heat being the amount reipiiied to niise the 
temperature of 1 gram of water from 0 lu I ( ’) ovidved in 
the eoiiver.sioii of 12 grams of eaeh of the vanel liM of rarbon 
into 44- grams of carbonic dioxide 

rnl!- 


I)i.lllH»Iul 



ln>ii giaphite 

. .. 

Niiliual gnqiliile 



1 J:is-n*nirt e.iiiioii 


NVijoil eliaieoiil 



Carbonic oxide biinis in the an or oxygen with a blue 
llame, fonuiiig earboine ili(»vide. It is an exiiemely ' 
))oisonoiis gas, being capable of ile>plaeing the oxygen in 
blood, owing l(» the lonnation ot a iMiiiipoiind witJi the 
leeiiuiglobin W’ltli which tin- oxyg' ii m 4»i dinanly I'onibiiu'd. 
it js very spaiiiigly soluble in water, whuh di.^M>I\cz, only 
about of its bulk at lo’ ( ’. Winn a juiMuie c*f erjiial 

Volumes of carboiijc oxide ami <‘hh»i me gas h c\posed to 
.sunlight, the two gases combine, forming cliloio-eaiboiiic 
t»xide or [iliosgeiie gas, (XX.'h. 

(^lrbonic dioxhle will m»l burn, neilber does it .suj»port 
combust loll. Under the pri’ssuie of .36 atniosjdieri’S at O'"’ 
C. it is converti'd into a eohuiiless mobile liquid. When 
tin* ln|Uid is siidilenly rebexid from the pre.ssure iiinleT 
which alone it can exist, [Mrt j)f it. at ome passes back into 
the slate of gas, and lieat is .ib.^tiacled .so j.qhdly that the 
remaining j>ortioii of the liquid solidiln.’. By allowing a 
jet of tlie liquid dioxide, to pass .i cUnidrical metal 

box, lia\ing w'itiiin it an iiieliind nielal longue iigiiimst 
which tlu'ji't of liipiid impinge., a con -jdi.rable quantity of 
th e .-^idid may be col lei’t (m 1 in the fnim ot a white tloc«'iilent 
ina.ss like snow. Jjiku ail lloisuh'iil suIjsI aine>, it eonducU 
lie.it but slowly, ami may In' pn -imd lor a i'tuisidi*rablo 
time. By laixing it with ether it^ In at-i-oinlm l ing power 
is greatly incre.i.sed ; it lliereloie evapor.ites much more 
tpiiekiy, and a miieb lowi-r tempei .it nre is obl.iuied than 
w ith the, solid alone, and b^ placing the mixture mnh r tin? 
receiver of an air-piinq) and e,\hausting, a .^till liicatir 
degree of t!ohl is produced. Aceoriliiig to I'’ar.nhi\, an 
alcohol ibcrmoiiiete.r jdungi'd into .i bath ol lie* .-olid 
carbonic ilinxido and ether in air indicates a ti nq*« r,!.m«‘ of 
— 7<) ’ ( and in the saim* b.ith under .i lei-nx.i i \h:iu.-.linl 
to Within 12 ineJies of the atnio.>pheric pn m • i! tell to 

1 ItB C. ; at tin; latter lem[»eiMluJ‘e a]» < i -ames the 

coiisi.stence of a thick nil. 

Beceiit exjieiiincnts of Sir B. Brod: • ( /.■ <, </ i*r( 

rtniuh/s^ xxi. p. 4S3, lS7o) show' tli i! • .| ■'t'nu• oxide ami 
ilioxnie .ire imt the only o.\ idt s of i o'', a uhich are c/q»ablo 
of exi.-tmg. When a cnriviit ct p 'l- . inl diy caibonio 
oxide is ciri'ulated through a Sn e - indm.tion-1 ube, and 
there .subniitled to tin*, action ‘s i li ctrn ity, a dccoinpou- 
of llie, gas occnr.s. ( \ii 1 ci.js- dioxide is foimed, ami 
simultaneously with its f"i m e 1 '»m a s'did deposit m.iy bo 
observed ill the indiictioii-tui.c ; tiiis ileposit ajipc.irs a-^ .i 
transparent tilm i»f a led l'H‘wn colour. It is entiuly 
soluble in water, which .^li'oiigly coloured by it, ami tiu; 
aolulioii has an inleii.-cly acid reaction. In the diy ci'H- 
dition, bel’ore it ha.-> been in contact with water, it ».s an 
oxide of cjubon. S.iiuples, how'ever, made in dilbaeiit 
experiments do not present precisely the same coinpositioii ; 
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but nevertheless they appear to belong to a certain limited j 
number of forms, which repeatedly occur and may in- 
variably be referred to the same general order or system. 
This system is, appears to bt', what may be ternieil an 
homologous series of “ oxycarbons,*’ of which the unit of 
carbon with the weight 12 may be regarded as the first 
term, and of which the adjacent terms ditlei; by an incre- 
ment of carbonic oxide, 00, weighing 2S, precisely fis 
homologous series of hydrocarbons differ by the increment 
Clio. Tw'o at least of these substances have been identified 
by analysis, namely, the adjacent terms and (-\rO|. 

Cnrhiutic And. — Carbonic dioxich* tlihsolves in abtmt its 
own v(»lume of water at ordinary t“iii|)(‘rMturi‘S, forming 
carhouir <icld^ Il^Cf)^; iho snlutitjn has a sharp and 
slightly acid taste, ami turns flie blin^ coluiir nf litmus to 
wine-red. The volume of carboni**. tlioxiile <lis>nlved by 
water diminislies as the temperature ri.-.es, and at the boil- 
ing heat the whole is expiOhul fruin snliitnui ; the volume 
dissolved by water at a given 1 cniju jatiire is ueaily llie 
same, howevci, iimler all pressure^., si» tliat the weight nf 
gas absorbed increases in nearly 1 lie same ])n»portioii as the 
pressure. On reni(»\iiig tin* pies^iire the gas i.s gi\en olf 
witli ellerxe.-^cf'iK e. Ordinary ><»d.i-\\.itj r ceiisi'.ts inen'ly 
of water inijiregnated with eaibmiie dioxide nieehanieal 
j)n‘ssiire. ^Vhen linn* walei i' addrd to a soliiti(»n of 
cjii’bnnic acid, or earluniic dioxide is p.issed into linn* 
watLM', a white preeijiitate of e.deie carbonate or carbonate 
of lime, the chief eonstitinnt of ordinary chalk, is pro- 
duced : — 

CaO.ll, -t- liro, . (ViCO, -f 2H.,0. 

('iildc liyMi ’itc. Cfii hdi'C’ M< l‘l (’}tl< lo rtii hoimlr W’ufri. 

Oil cold inning to pa.>s the gas tlie iirecipilate l)ct‘oni(*s 
dissoI\ed owing to the foini.ition of an aeid earbonatc <»r 
bicarbonate, wlindi is faiily soluble in water, the carbonate 
being almost iiisolubh* 

(’a(V)j -1- IIJ^O, -- ll,.('a((M),), 

rjiibimntt*. jhkI Culci*’ lilr.nilioii.iff. 

If tin* solution of the luc.irbonafe be lieated, carbonic 
dioxide IS given ojf and the cidcic r*arbonate is precipitated, 
the biearlionate l)i*ing (h-eonijiosed. The. lime salt may 
also be removed from the solution, with the excejition of 
tile small amount of ealeic carbonate whieli tlie water is 
cajiable of dissohiiig, by (Mrefiilly adding lime water or a 
Bolutioii of ordinary washing soda as long as a preeijatate 
is ]>r()dneed. d’he aeti(»n of lime water in this case is to 
convert the solnbh* bicarljonate into the insoluble eai bimatc ; 
thus - 

1I,(W(T).).. I- Cal 1.0., 2(\ir(), -t 21[,0. 

Ch 1( i<* Milidi ji*f IimIimIc. ('nlfic cjiihoimli'. 

These facts sei\r li> i xpl.iln the “ li.irdiiess,” as it is 
termed, of many nut ui .il watery and the nielh(*ds em[»loyed 
to remler such waters -oft. A w.iter which, like rain 
watiu’, n'atldy produces a l.illier with soap is said 1(» be a 
soft water, whereas lUie which dues not readily yield a 
lather, but birnis a large amunul nf ciird, is s.ii<l to In* a 
hard wat'U'. The h:irdm\ss of In!-^t natmal spring waters 
is ehietlv due to disstdved ealeic iucarbonate, which is 
formed by the action of the caibonic aci<i diss(»l\ed in rain 
upon llu* caleareons materials witli wliuh the water comes 
in cont icl dinin'/ its passage tlirmigh tin- «-arlh. Onlinnry 
soaj* consists of the sjxlic* salts ol eerlain laity acids, and 
is solubh* in wat>‘r; but the lime salts nf tln.-e a<*i<ls are 
ins(»hible, so that wlieu the soaji is jsed witli tin* hard 
water a double «leeompos*tion takes place, the calcic bicar- 
bonate being eonveited into sodie. bicarbonate and the Roda 
flOap into a Jinie soaj* or enrd. Such waters may bi* reiiden d 
soft, that is tt> siiy, the ealeic bicarbonate may be removrd 
in a variety of ways, viz., by heating the water, which 
causes the decointHisitioii of the bicarbonate and the precipi- 


tation of the carbonate, and it is in this way that the fur 
is produced in our kettles and boilers ; by adding jvashing 
soda or sodic carbonate, a common practice in all households 
whore hard winter is used ; and lastly^, by adding lime 
water. ' (n. e. k.) 

OARBONAIlI,Tjj^E (from thcltalian ca;6owar/>, charcoal- 
maker), were certain secret societies of a liberal and even 
revolutionary tendency that took^ an aq^ive part in soflio 
events of Italian and Fnuich history during the fjnst three 
decades of this century. Secret societies, calling themselves 
by this or a similar iiame, had indeed previously existed in 
various parts of Europe ; but it was in Italy, towards the 
close of the Napoleonic w^ars, that these first began to 
assume an historic importance. In 1808 many republi- 
cans, discontented alike with the Bourbon and the Bona- 
paiii.st goverriinent in Naples, had retired + 0 jthe mountain 
recesses of the Abruzzi and Calabria, first engaged only 
ill an isolated resistance to the authorities, they began to 
organize tliemselves. They/Wok the name of Carbonari, a 
iiaiiie suggested by the trade of charcoal-burning extensively 
pur.^ued in those regions, in \vhii.h many of them were 
engaged. From this trade, too, but especially from, the 
(’liristinn rcligimi, and above all from the ciucilixion of 
Chi i>t, thi* 3 ' nilo]ited a system of mystic rites and a symbolic 
j)hrasi i»log), by wliich they concealed from the uiiijiitiated, 
bill all the rnort! vividly expressed to tlie initiated, the real 
jKilitical aims of the sooii'ty, wliilo its apjnirently religious 
cliaracler serveil to attract iirdiiy whom its revolutionary 
seert cy might have repelled. A lodge of Carbonari was 
harttn'n (a hut); an ordinary meeting, vendita (a sale) ; a 
meeting of imj»ortance, tdta vemlita ; — these terms being 
boi rowed from the trade of eliarcoal-buriiitig. But for 
wards to exjiress the inner purpose of the society they 
borrowed from religion. Christ, as the highest victim of 
tyranny, was tlie Iamb that had been put to death by the 
wolf ; they were sworn to avenge bis death ; and so the 
dt‘striieli()n of the wolf to avenge the slaughter of the lamb 
lieeame tlie symbolic watchword of the society. There 
were four grades in the sociiity ; and the ceremonies of 
initiation were characterized by many mystic rites, through 
wlii^di tie* real meaning began only gradually to appear. 
Many (‘tl’orts were made to bring about a complete organ- 
ization of the Carbonari in Italy, by the inslitutiuii of a 
eeiitriil power which should control the separate soeiijties 
of the. various |)n)vine('.s failed. Politicians soon 

diseov(;red liow (*'risily capital could *be made of such societies, 
ami m*goti:itions were entered into 'by the Bourbons to 
unite tlu; (^iiboiiari iu an efi’ort to overthrow the French 
(h)V(*rinm‘iii in Naph's. Accordingly, for two years they 
e.irried on ii desultory warfare with King Murat, who at 
l.i.st, taking the matter thoroughly in hand, drove them into 
the mountains, from which they had emerged, and suj)- 
]»re.s.sod tliem for a time. Capobiauco, their leader, w^as 
tieac.lmrously ivrnxstiMl and put to death. Ero long, tho 
Carbonari reap])earL*d anVl helped towards tho final over- 
tin ow^ of tin* French powT.r in Na])les. But Ferdinand, who 
Iiatlcniirted them during his misfortunes, proved false to them 
on his return to power, though they W’cre moderate enough 
in their })olitical aims, being ready to content themselves 
with the establishni(‘nt in Na])les of the constitution that 
had been enjoyed in Sicily under English supremacy. 
Henceforward they began to conspire against the Bourbon 
( lovcrnnient, and indeed soon spread over the whole of Italy, 
Ijciiig more and more regarded as the champions of the 
liberal and national cause. They were tho princn>£^l authors 
of the Neapolitan revolution of 1820, of the disturbances 
in the Papal States of the same year, and of the Piedmontese 
revolution of 1821. Previously recruited chiefly from the 
lower classes, the Carbonari now counted in their ranks 
almost all the ii^telligeut and patriotic population of Italy, 
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tlie officers of the atmf, the 
atudente at' the» imiTi^ties,. the«iurtisto^ and even the 
priests, — ^to‘ the 'natii}>er, ft 18 ' m of nearly 700,000. 
TTnable, however to' the military power of Austria, 
backed by a Eu^p^n congress? the- revolution and '^the. 
Carbonari along Wth’ at wore cruihedland many, Sach*^^ 
Silvio Pellicb, tmpLicatcidnpr supposed to be implicat^d?^; 
tneir conspiracieB, peroshed br languished in ^us¥i 
duiigeogs. They never qt&te revived in Italy ; tVougli 
active again in 1830 and 1831, they were forthwith supef^ 
eeded by the more energetif a^d ml)ro extreme ‘‘young 
Italy ” of Mazzini. 

It was about 1820 that Oarbongrism be^n to take root 
in France. There the organization was more perfect, as 
in addition to what had been attained in I|aly, there was 
a supreme 45awd^ presided over by the veteran Lafayette, 
and a complete hierarchy of societies, by which the will of 
the chief was communidhteiL from higher to lower, to the 
smallest lodges in the extromties of Franco ; these w^cre 
veiitef paritculUreSy venies centrales, hauUs ventes, ventes 
suprinies. It made ^at progress in Franco, especially 
among the students and sub-officers of the army. The 
example of Spain and Italy having incited the French 
Carbonari to immediate action, attempts tu raise an insur- 
rection were made in 1821 at Belfort, Thouars, La Kochclle, 
and other towns. They were all immediately suppressed, 
but not without revealing to what extent tlic (Jarbonari 
had spread over France. It was at the trial of liuribs, one 
of those concerned in the rising at La Rochelle, that the 
nat ure and organization of the Carbonari in France became 
publicly known, and attention was drawn to the mutual fide- 
lity prevalent among them, as none but those immediately 
concerned in the 'insurrection could be brought to trial 
Though completely defeated in 1821, French Carbonarism 
did not die out^'but continued to be an active centre of 
revolutionary discontent till 1830, when, after contributing 
to the July revolution, most of the members adhered to 
the government of Louis Philippe For several years after, 
traces of it existed in some French towns, but these are of 
no importance. 

Hfcketliom’s Secret Societies ; Botta’s History of ffafy, vol. ii. ; 
Alison’s History of Europe, vol. ii. ; Annuairc Ilistorifiuc. 

CARBONDALE, a city of the United *States, in the 
county of Luzerne in Pennsylvania, near the source of the 
Lackawanna River, on4he Delaware and Hudson Railway, 
about 110 milek of Philadelphia. Its incorpora- 

tion only dates from 1851, and (as its name implies) its 
principal importance consists in the fact that it is the 
centre of an extensive coal-field. About 900,000 tons are 
obtained annually from the neighbouring mines. I’opula- 
tion in 1850, 4945 ; in 1870, 6393. 

CARBUNCLE is a name applied in ^modern times to the 
various kinds of ^rnet employed by jewellers when cut eu 
eahoehon, that is, -with, a smooth convex surface, and the 
back cither fla#ror- followed out.* On account of the deep 
red colour of garnets it is necessary to ado[)t this 
kind of ciittit^^v^pdcially when the stones are of any 
considerable size, 'In order to exhibit their rich lines by the 
light passing tfopugh a comparatively thin stratum of tlie 
material. is frequently mentioned in the 

Bible, although it' 4 inapossible to define the preense stone 
referred to. .^U^^r.that name in the Authorized Version 
of the Scrxpihr^k}> :!Th6 stone in the breast-plate of the 
High Piwt, 3^hich is th^lated carbuncle (Exodus xxviii. 

^ called Bardketh, literally meaning 

Bashing, Isaialv liv. 12, the term Kadkod, 
equivaloat of ; fire, is also rendered by 

carbuncle?!, of Pliny appears to have 

included* altt " cdloured stones which were 

suitable forJe^h|[^^/s^ (he ruby and the 


spinel, as well as the various kinds of garnet. It is remark* 
able' that among the varieties distinguished by classical 
writers were tbo lychnis or lamp stone, and the or 

live coal, both in common^with the scriptural names ^dicat 
ing stones with a fiery glow. In the setting of carbunclfs, 
a rubV-like glow is frequently communicated to the stones 
.by a backing, of coloured metallic foil which iiiodifieH their 
^.hue, a practice which is found to have prevailed in Roiimii 
.times, tanta eat in ilUs orrasio ards, suhditis /ter i/ute 
'iranslucere coyantur. The finest carlumcles come from 
Pegu and Coylou, and they are sometinus found in masae.s 
of such dimensions that cups mea.su ring ;is much as one 
and a lialf or two inches in height and diameter are cut out 
of them. See under Garnet. 

CARBUNCLE, an acutii local inflanimntion of the 
deeper layers of the skin, followed by sloughing. It is met 
with in those who are weakened by any cause, and in 
certain iinbealthy constitiilional states. It is accompanied 
by great constitutional disturbance ; in the early stages of 
tho disease the t>ain is considerable. A Jiard llattened 
swelling of a deep reil e»)lonr is noticed on the back, 
face, or extremities, ^rhis gnidiially extends until in some 
instances it may become as large as a dinner-plate. To- 
wards the centre of tlie mass numerous small openings form 
on tho surface. From them l»l(K)d and matter escape, and 
through these ojieniiigs a. vi'llow slough, of leathery coi>- 
sistence, can be seen. Tlu^ treatment generally adopted 
is free incisions through the mass, relieving the tensioo 
and alleviating the jKiin. J\)ultices are then apidied to 
encourage tho .separation of the slough. After this comes 
away a healthy ulcer is left which heals rapidly, leaving 
an indelible scar. 0[)iiim is given in onler to relieve the 
pain. The iiatient recpiires supporting diet, .stimulants, 
good food, and the admini.stration of iron. Occnmiig as 
it does in people of an unhealthy tendency, it may iii 
severe cases occasion ileath. tSoint! surgeons do not inter- 
fere with the knife, but give u[>iuin in large doses, and 
allow the slough to se])arate by natnr.il processes. 

CARCAJFNTF, a town of Spain, in the province of 
Valencia, miles from tin* right bank of the Jiioar, in 
39‘^ 4' N lat. anti 3 31' W. Jong., with a station on the 
railway between Valencia anti Almansa. It is inhabited 
chiefly by an agricultural population, but lias a c<'>nsidfM*' 
able maiiufaclure of linen ami woollen stulls, and silk 
thread from the silk produced in tho neighbourhood. Tho 
towii-liuu.se (a modern building), the jiari.sh church, and llio 
j>alace of the mar([ni.s t»f Calzada arc its principal build- 
ings. Roman remains have been fouml in the vicinity. 
Population, 8850. 

OAU(J.\SSONN E, the chit*f town of the department of 
Aude, in France, is sitnateil on both side^ c»f flic River 
Aude, and in tho iiiiinedmte neighbourhood uf the (Vinal 
dll Sud^ about 55 miles S.E. of 'I’ouhnise, on tlie railway 
between that city and Narboiine, in 43 ‘ 1-' 51 "N, lat. 
and 2'^ 20' 55 E. long. On an abni[»t ele\ation on the 
right bank of tJie river stamls tlio old ciiy, eflclo^cd by a 
double line of ramparts nnd t«)Wer., :iint retaining the 
ospec.t of a mediioval fortress. A «)f the inner line 

is attributed to the Visigoths ; tljc le.si, including iho 
ca.stle, sefMiis to belong to the 1 Ith or 12tli century, while 
the outer e.ireiiit has been n f'. irid mainly to the end 
of the 13tli. The old catholr.d ef St Nazaive, which partly 
dates from tho 1 1th ciutiirv, and contains magnificent 
stained-gla.ss windoNN.s el the Renaissance period, has been 
restored under the .superintendence of M. Viollet-le-Duc. 
On the left bank of the river, but connected with the city 
by a bridge of twclv** arches, lies the new town, clean, 
well-built, and Houri.sliing, with streets intersecting each 
other at right angles. It is surrounded by bjiiilevards 
occupying the site of its ramparts, and has a large csjilanade 

V. 12 
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for military manoeuvres, as well as numerous fountains and 
planted walks. As chief towm of a department, and the 
seat of a bishop, ("urcassonne contains court-houses and 
various public olfices, an episeppai palace, and a theoJogicsil 
sefninnry; and among its other public buildings and insti 
tutions maybe mentioned tho hew cathedral of St Michael, 
the towii-hsill, the library with upwards of 15,000 volumes, 
the excl) ingc, the theatre, the barracks, the hospitals, tlie 
college, the school of design, the museum, the chamber of 
commerce, and the agricullural society. Of tlie various in- 
dustrial establishments the most iin]»ortant are the woollen 
factories, — not less lhan liOOO ]M*ople bt‘ing engaged in the 
manufacture of elotli, wlildi is cliicfly exported to the 
Levant, llarbary, and Sfnitlj AiiMiiica. Wadflirig, ]»aper, 
leather, pottery, and in n wares art; also pRulueed; and 
there is a trade in wine, bi.mdy, and fruit. A l.irire fair 
is held in Novendxr and another on AVInt ddn'Silay. 
Population in in iJie town, ami in 

the. coiiiiiirin'j. 

C-’an'ie'. .out)'’ III llir '-itf* of an nt • ily of (lallia 

■N.'ll I'OIH'II 'I wl'I'h !»• I'ili 111 In lilf \'nli :i* 'I'f* tn | i - It a 

pliH'L* n| snliH' I 'h I nil 1 !.i c .it 1 in* I lli.f nl I ‘.i s.i J - il; V .1 ■ .li, lilt Mi.lUrs 

nlrun.-.l tii> .i|.|.i <11 .1 “111 l.’niii.iM le ..loi v « hi ll;i‘ ill -iiiti M.ilinfi <4 

th(‘ d li‘ll iii!n i1m‘ li ijnl-. (if llif Vi-i:.'ni].s. v l.n, in f>f 

till* !1 m' I'' ilU 

/lit, w If M t In V I" I'.V ill'' S.iiU' I'li^, »1< l.ifiia him tn 

yield licinif lilii'.’; In ( I'.ll It , .M.ll tfl. I'lniii lln- 9lll in till' 1 • 'ji M 1 1 ! I 

of till' I .‘nil (■fill 111 < . 10 . 1 ' mini' Ini iiK «l .1 .SI ‘1 1 . 1 1 .lO- I mill! dj Is \\lii( li 

W.l.S litongllt In Iliri l'\ lllf att'l. lilllflil nf ( ’niuil li'.tMlKHf I Iniyt I t«) 
the*. (’aiiM* (if tif Mi ff ti f h Tlif cilv, in s]'!''' nl .i onl-lf 
^va.^ taUfM liy If* < in f U t‘; <4 oinmn df Mniiiiiii! m 1 'ti9, :Mid tin- 
unfm I nii.i 1“ f nil 11 1 ]• o I 'd in i,i|4i\ily. lii 1 'g ti.. '•on, l‘.iy- 

mnnd Th'if .iv ' 1 II., o < n \ i o tl lu.- <•- 1,ltt lilll lU I* 1/ l.« usi.. tno ed 

In yield Mil 111 V li'.'l- tn riiili|> \ii<ni hi,. A <4 llm mty 

ftjgrnn'-'t t!>n in\<il .oit Imi ii V v.i '■(•\(i<4\ |iaiii d in l»y the 

exfmlsf .n nf ii ju iin ' |mI iiiIi:i ' . jl.i n t - , v. Im \m h , ., . \ .-x . i , |i' unit Iftl 
1o lllkf llji I If ir (jM.lI !< 1 -m-Il 1 1’.' ni lit 1 n!< n| Hi- f O - 1 'I'l.l^V..'- 

the Olini II nf I Ilf n Vv tnwn, will'll w.’m (nitllid fi 1 iMllill/ 

Iht* rfli"‘inus w. ] ■ I '.III isM'iiiif '-f \ •Oil tnni > I li.ni '• d h md =, and it 

did liDt. OM IjiMiiv IV. till latM). 

CAIl DA.MO^l, tlin fVu it of S(‘vcral ]d:iiit- nf the gimera. 
Kltiinrai and A\nn\.nrtii^ InldiiL'ing tu the n-itiiod ord( r 
t'tn't <f ^ lllf iniiicij'.il (d wlioli i- Kc H>i > rAiUn-t- 

muiii, from wlioh the lii.e otlicina! (•!’ .Mai. iiar e.irdanicin 
is derived, d Im* Md.diar eard.iinnin jd.'iit ha’ I' ii Id.e 
loaves, springing fn nil an erect [i/'ienni.i] sh m. ami iiang 
to a height of fi’iim (1 lu I g jVi.t. d’he friit i^an ox.ite- 
triaiJglll'ir thr.'e-ecdiml thien \ .dv* d (M]>.'ldn id .1 dll l \ Nrlh'W 
colonr, eneli"iiin’ iie,iiieh»ns aie.odai’ si edr. whn li inim tin* 
valuable part ol tie* plaol. Jt is a n.lM^e i4' ll <• HMnm- 
taiiious parts nt lla- M ilab.ir eo.ist Indri, and lh* Irints 
arc proeuied etlher linm wild ]d.;nits ('r by enll i\ .i1 ion 
throughout d’ravaneu- r, \\i -,ti in Mv.-'t,-, and almi '; tlie 
Western (3haiit->. \ e..iil.ininm i.f ooodi lar'’irsi.f tmind 
growing in Ceylon w,o. jniimily jrjaidml as 1 m loi'.'jing to ;i 
ilistinet speeu's, aiul de.uilind a-; niider tln‘ nan *• of 
J\lrf‘irri>r niftjurj bi:t it 1 - iin.x ]..]iitwn tn be nidv a \:u:ely 
of the Malabar e:trdaiii«»ni. In enniiiM lee, ^•e^nl•.:l vajietie.s 
are di.'linjuisl.ed iieenrdiie.'' tn tlieir si/e and llaM-ur. ddie 
ni»'.''t i-sl( (■iin .1 are knnwn as “ .■'I I'rh^, ’ a n ‘ine '.l\en tn 
s\ieh eap.-ul'v. a-’ -tie tinin a (ju.iitii tn Iniif ..! in. h ]«*ng 
and abni’.! a ijua.rtt'r brn.ul. l‘’'di"’i\ in ■■ tlie e ei.n •• ‘‘.'-linil- 
loii'j.'/’ and *■ I'Mi'. long',” also ilaMiiij'i! In-d lh tie n* si/e, 
the Jargi'.-t re u liing to abnnl an lin h in leiiyili. 'I’lie ( \ \ Inn 
eardaninm -it i.iiri . .1 leiielh of an 11.4 ii an.l a Imlf a'l.i i.-, 
about a tliiid nf an inch bi<«ad, with a bmv.ni-li ].eii.Mip 
ami a diMinel aioin.itie odour. Anmng the (diier ]d infs, 
the frnita (d* wlneli ji.i in coininerc'* as e.iid.i..inin.-, aie 
the round orelu.-ter eanlainoin, a 

native ol Siam and dava; the bastard cardamom of Siam, 
A, xanifn(ntlti>\ the JJengal eardatuom, wliieh is the 
fruit of A. aroviftfinnn ; tlio Java eardainoin, jiroJueed 
by A, maximum ; the Nepal cardamom, and the Korarima 


cardamom of East Africa, the last two not being yet 
botanically described. Cardamoms geherally aro possessed 
of pleasant aromatic odour, and an agreeable spicy taste. 
On accoutit of their flavour and stimulant properties they 
are much used with other medicines, and they form a prim ' 
cipal ingredient in cluries and compounded spices. In the 
,Ni»rt|)L of Europe they are much used as a spice and flavour- 
ing m2tterial for cakes and liqueurs; rmd they are very 
extensively, amployod in the East for chewing with betel, etc. 

. dABI)4^';(or, in the Italian form of the nahie, Cardano),. 
Girola;mS ^1TO faihous as a mathematician, a 

physicianj^ioDiS'^n astrologer) horp at Pavia, September 24,. 
1501, was illegitimate son of Fazio Cardano, a learned 
jurist of Milan, himself distinguished by. a taste for juathe* 
iiiatics. Afto^' a sickly childhood and a stormy boyhood, 
during which ho received a very irregular -7:L ;ation, he was 
sent to the university of Pavia, and subsequently to that of. 
J^idua, where he graduated! in m*' Jicine. -He was, however, 
e.xclmlcd from the College ofk^hyaicians at Milan on account 
of his illc'gitimate birth, and hie first endeavours establish 
himself in practice had so little l^uccess that he and his 
young wife were at onq time compelled. to^takc refuge in the 
woikliousc. It is not surprising that his first book should 
liiivi! been an exposure Qf the fallacies qf the faculty. A 
foitiniuto cure of the child of the Milanese senator 8fon- 
(Inilo uow brouglit him into.iiotice, and the interest of his 
patron procured him admission into the medical body. 
About this time (1539) he obUined additional celebrity by 
llu. publication of his Practice ‘ of Arithmetic, work of 
gicat imn it for the time, which indirectly Jed to his renown 
us a inalluMiiiitici.'in by engaging him in a correspondence 
with Nicolo 'lartuglia, an ingenious calculator who had 
ilisiMivcrcil an imjiortant improvement in the method of 
ciil>i(.‘ (upiMtioiis. This discovci'y Tartiiglia had kept io 
liiiii.->Llf, but he was ultimately induced to communicate it 
to ( ardan iimltu- a solemn promise that it should never 
be tlivulged. Gardan observed this’ promise in publishing.. 
Ills arithmetic, but w’hen, several .years afterwards, the* 
i'^olnlfd nilcj of Tartagliix had developed itself in his mind 
into a. prinri]>lc capable of ti:ansfOrming*algel)raical science,, 
lie thought himself justified in disclosing it as the ground- 
work of Ills own comiirehfinsivo treatise on algebra, wliich- 
appealed at Aiircmberg in 1545, This mciiiorablo volume- 
marks an lu'ii ill the history of mathematics, being the first 
in Avliicli the principle of cubic, c 'illations ; was fully ex- 
]►!. lined, and Iho first example of th^ application of alge*< 
luaicil rcu.-^oDiiig t(; goometrioal problems. Ifa publication 
miiurally iiivoivc'd Cardan in a violent controversy with 
'rirtaglia, and it must bo admitted, that his conduct cannot'- 
be strictly justified, notwithstanding 1^' ample acknow- '" 
ledgmciit of Jiis obligations to. hia original instructor, 

'r wo years previously ho had published A work even more , 
lii.izlily regarded by his con^mporarieai'- his celebmted 
tieaiise on astt’ology. This v^iU: h^rdl^;’^ eimmerated ■ 
in our day among his Vitlos toV fatf ft would be • 
exceedingly unjust to regard i]t ,08 a': j^qf supei-slition 
or weakness of mind. As a. bcliev^'my feoB^^ Cardan 
wiir, oil a level with the best distinc- 

lion oon.d^ted in the comparatively?, his 

iimiiirit s and hi 1 dis])usiiioh to by 
:ui appeal to fa' ts, or wb^t hoboUev^jb'd^-^ Avery 

(‘oiixitlerablo part of lii.s treatise is dpc^-.p^ 

< ‘.irefully eollcctcd by hiiuself, bo 
owned, soL-mingly wi*]l calculated' sn. 
far as they extend. If the 
inadeipiale to its purposft.it 

that the proposition of ilxfd ipiL^ bodies' 

on human aifairs appeared;^td:^j^jla(;(t|^^^ 
almost a truism. . From' may be 

understood. thai;#'the'bGo^;£hi^^^t^^i^ by 
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tlie autboi^ A3 a coilitribati^n to natural science, and should VL of England, particulars which he had an opportunity 
be almbst entircfiy free from the superstitious whims arid of observing in going and returning. The Parisian doctors 
hallucinaiionS’ 'whicUr. while leaving his faculties as. a ivetoi /iisturbod by the^ heresies pf Vesalius, who was 
thinker arid a itatural philosbplyst ^most anaffect^d^^fre- bo^niug to introduce anatomical sktdjr from, the humaii 
queutly misled him ija the afimrs .of {pctical life. . J Cardan’s liberality of temper Med liirn to 

rolls instances 'of«his belief : in dtuauis and omens. may innovator. Ills account of Edward 
qpllected from his writings, w\d he especially valtti^j^il&^ and understanding is cxtroiiiely favourable, 

self on being orffi o£’.the.,$ye or ;su celebrat^;.^ipLep?J^7 a»d is entitled to credit aa that of a competent observer 
whom, Us to fio^^ates', *hadf been vouchsafed vV^thouf bias towards either side of the rt^ligious question, 

of a guardian .dmmbnl-. ' • ^ , ... ’ . He cast the king’s nativity, and i!illul^od in a number ' of ' 

Cardan’s authowhip may have ittti^rfer^withXipXn^ji^’^ presdictions which were eircctually cuntuUd by the royal 
.practice, and he him|^ 'ingenuously ponies that h^ youth’s death in tho folh)wing year, llis inijncssioiis of; 

his family were ,maiuly sup^ital duririg^^a considerable England seem to have been very t)leiisant. 
part of this, pbliod^by tho' cpmplaisari<;e of a Milanese Ciirdiin had now attained the suinmit of )ns piospority,. 
patrician, who allowed him tp,wm.,of himlat play. Tho and the rest of liis life was little but a series of disasters." 
sudden loSs^Bf^is resource reduced; him fora time to II is principal luisfortimes arose from the crimes and 
penury, from whTch h^.- was extricated by .receiving the calamities of his sons, one of wliom as an utter repro]>ate, 
appointment of professtllf^qf me&icino at Pavia. Tho whilo the tr.i^ic fate of tlu^ <>llu‘r ovtawhelmed tho father 


publjj'.ation of hia works oh algebra rind astrology at this 
juncture gave him a European renown, and jjrocured him 
flattering oilers, from Pope Paul III. and tlie king t>f 
Denmark, both of which he declined. In 15.51 las n puta- 
tion was crowneiby ttiO publicritibii of his great work /)e 
Snhfilitate Rerum^ which,,^' cmde ,%ind fanciful as it may 
now appear, in his own age,embodied the .soundest physical 
learning of the lime and simultanooiusly re{»rc.Nt‘nted its 
most advanced spirit of/spoculation. It was followed some 
years later by ar similar, troatiae De Fa/vVA/Ze licrtmi, tlu^ 

. two making in effect but one book. A grc.it ])ortion of 
this is occupied by.endedvours, commonly futile, t<» e\[»l.dii 
“ordinary my>ural\pheiiomena, but its chief interest for ns 
- consists, in the Bints and glimpses it affords of jirinciples 
beyond the full\ comprehension of the writer himself, 
and which . the world was thou by no means rea<ly 
to ontertain.-* Tlm^illorganic realm of Natnrt; In' 

: to bo animated rid le( 9 S than the organic ; :dl eiedion 
;'is progressive deyi^qpirient ; all animals wiao ori»dn> 
ally worms;; the' metrils must l)o reiirjrdo.l as 
^mntus na’ifi(,rec tbwirds^ the' production of g^ld. Tlu* 
indefinite varfcbility qCspecies is imidied in tin' renn.irk that 
Mature is seldom content '^with a single variatnm from a 
customary type. ^Thov- oviparous liabits of birds are 
ctplained by;JpoiclSendency .to favour the pn pet nation of 
tl\c Bpecies^' precisely in the manner of niodern ii.itnr:ili..b.. 
Animals wcto’not croii^d for tho use of man, bui exi^^l. f<»r 
their own saj^cs. The origin of life depends upon eosinie laws, 
which Card& naturally connects with his favourite' study of 
, astrology. .. ^The physical diYergencie.s of mankind a iIm' from 
^'tho effects dij^icumate, and the variety of liuniwn eircum- 
^ «tjincft.s in geiiei^:,.', Cardaii’s/viows on tlni dissimilarity of 
.laiiguage-s ard^much njqre than usual at his 

time ; and his^.^dritise altogether, though w’eak in particular 
details, is ; in" its.peryading sense the unity ami 

' omnipoten<?edf4i6ti^l^l^ whitjli rendens it in some dt'giei*. 
an adunibf^tii^i'M^4bC;CO^ science since tin* authors 
day. It Scaliger, wliom Caiduii 

tof ultid with0H<^®^Hliy? - 

The celpb.]cfe;ji^|^^^ had acquired led in tl)c 

same year the most interest ing episodes of 

his life^'. as the iuedic:d adviser of 

Archbishop.^l^^(in of Andrews. The arehbisliop w as 
supposed consunijaiou, a complaint 
’W'’hich impression, as he frankly 

admits, competent to cure. 

Failing’ had been arranged, 
ho was Sis journey t(> Hcotland. I To 

WtOS W'hose complaint 

proved t > principal interest attaching 

to his exi>edSb^.!^jM accounjb of the disputes 

of the Qiedi Edward 


with anguish. 'I’liis ^on, (Jiovaiiiii liattista, also a i»hysi- 
eiaii, had eontr.iel (m 1 an impiudiuit. m.irriagti with n girl of 
iiulillen nt charaelor, Uiauiloma Seroni, win) suhse(|uent]y 
pro\ed iinfaitliful to him. 'I'lie injiiied Jmshanil revenged 
liimself in ttie It.ilian fasliion with j ni^,on ; the deed was 
ileteeled, and the exeeptional seventy ol the ])nnisljment 
.sftiuns ti) jiisliiy Cardan in attnbiitine it Id the, rarieonr of 
hill niedieal rivals, with wlnnu lie li.id never at any time 
be, (‘II on good terms. lie (‘\«‘rted liim,«'lf gi(.*ally as his 
son’s adMjeaU‘, but to no puipose, 'flu* blow all but 
cni'.hed Inin ; liH re]»ut‘jlion and Ins pr.ictue waned ; ho 
•addicted hiuir.elf to g.imnig, a vice to which he had -always 
been prom-; hi> mind became unliimretl, and iiJled with 
dislcmjKTed iiiiaL;iii‘ations. He, was ultimately banished 
fioin Milan on Mum* ai’eiis.ition not sjx eilied, and altlioLigh 
the deeiee was ullimatily re.^cinded, lie t(aind it advisable 
to accept a ]U'oIe.s-.oi>ln[t at r)olo;.^n:i (15(;;*i). M hile rc'-'id- 
jng theie. in niodeiale eonitoit, and mainly ocv’iipied with 
the eompo.'.it inji of .Mippbiin nt.'to lii.- forni'a works. In* W'as 
snddeidy ai j( .‘'leil on a. eliau ' in»t si ib'd, but in all pro- 
bability ln're.-y. TlioUL'h lie had always Ix'eti eaveful to 
keep on tei'iii^ with the (’lienh, tin l'« iit of his mind had 
been palpably lowani., her thou.dit. and the cireumstanca 
liad piobably attracted llu' aM«nlion of I’ins w)io then 
j tiled the ('inneli in tli(‘ fiu'rit, a- he had immerly exercised 
the lunetitur-, ot an inij'i! ilor Thiou-jh the inleiees.'^iou, 
as. would ;ip[i(Mr, of ^M^,le iidlnenti il eanlinals, (’anlan waB 
rele.n.d, but was depnved ot Jii- pi*.|'» .m dii]), ]»hbii it-'d 
from ti'aciiing and pnlili^hio-j .my Ini thei-, .lod reinoM d to 
Ibuiie, vviu-ie he sj-eiit ins iemaiiUM_r y ir- in n eeipl o| a 
pen Uon tiom the l'np(‘. It j-i » m- to h-ivt l.it-n niLS-d in 
Jiis tavourtli.it his jntelleet Ji id been di.-tnri*e.l by L'l: "f for 
till* los^ nf ids SOM.- an a-sssiioii to wliiil! in- tiequent 
liallneiuatioTis lent some eoimleu.mee, t]inii„li th.- < ,\i,slence 
of any r .1 riouo deraneemi nt is di.'prn\ t-d !v tin* lucidity 
and coherence of Ins li r wnlimrs l!< ..e.j iid lii.s time 
at Iloini* m the eompo^itimi ot In- e -I'l ; miims />e 17fn 
Z'/v*/*/'.''/, whii'h, along with .1 n'l.'ii treatise Ih 

A//'/v.s* Zb’/'/'/ o’s, is our jii iiM‘ip il .1 1 1 ' tor Ins biograt>hy. 

'riiiiUgh lie had burned nn,. h, ! I '-hind him more 

than a liuudrul .MSS., not ( \' r "’i oi which Jvave been 
plinltd. Hi ilied on S» ['t “ j > laid. 

Abke. inlelh'etu illy am: ? ■ llyCai’ihm is i»nr of thf 
l)lo.-.t illlele.-.ting ])ei ,te aj. . .. hM' ited v.itli llie r-wiv.'il oi 
science in Mmopo. ||.' Ii el no e.-.|ieeial ]»ent toward: any 
scieiitiiie. ]iur.>iiit, but :n.peiis as the man of vei -a'ilfe 
ability', delighting in i' .I'ch for its own sake, and lapable 
of prosecuting it to en'it li ngths liint of perMtverance 
and s:igaeity. (le po a---:ed the, true scientitic spirit, iu 
]i('rreelioii ; nothing, lie tells n.S, among the king (‘1 
France’s treasure; ap]>i*:ired to him so worthy of admira- 
tion as a certain natural curiosity wliicli he took for the 

\ 
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hf>rii of a unicorn. It has been injurious to Lis fame to 
h.ivx* boon coinpcIlcMl to labour, partly in fields of losoarch 
wliere iio im]»ortant discovery was then attainiible, partly* in 
those whore liis discoveries could only serve as the slep- 
ping-stoiHis to oth(*r.s, ]»y wliich they were inevitably eclipsed. 
Ills tnedic.il c.neer serves as an illustration of the former 
c.ise, and Ijis mathi*matieal of tlie latter. Ills Inedical 
knovvled^o‘ was wholly eiiit>irieal ; restraincsl by llie 
anthniiiy ol tialen, and dobaiTcd from the pr.ictici^ of 
anatomy, iiothinLi more could l)c cxjiected than tlial he 
shonlil stiiiublL* ou sonn* birtimatc im-triims. Asa ii'.atlie- 
ni.iM(‘ian, on the other haml. In* enecletl most inipoitanl 
advances in .s»*jencc, but .-nejj a-; jin ii'ly paved the v»a\ loi 
discoveries wldeh liave ub.rujfd Ins Ki(‘iii ld■^a'tr^^- 

logy no results could I'c » \j)cc1( d ; Put evim liei(* tin* scicii' 
tific cliaracterof liis mind js ili pl.iud in his e(»mmon si*nsc 
treatment of wh.it u>u.i!ly pis-t d foi a mystical and <Kcii!t 
fitndy. Hi-; pioLun*.-! n a I ion , ai<* a-, si i icily empnn al as his 
pr(‘scrij»1 ioic-, aiiil K 1 tpnt'* a-; much upon the oli ii\a* 
tions which In* '-np)oid hnualf to h.i\c math* in hi-^ 
Jir.ict icc. As tiiipiiiillv I the case with men in<a[*able 
of vii;Iitlv ordeiiiiu their own Ii\«*s. he is full of wisdom c.iid 
Soninl :id\lce jor otln i * : Id-, ethical jnecept'. and piai In-al 
rule; ;irc ln*ipn*iil]\ r\ci-ll«-ut. (*(»jiiplcfc tin* c*alalo;'Uc 

<'f Jus accom jili.-,hmcni>, lie, is no cteiti-mptibh* poet. 

ddi woik of (!ard.ni’^., how<‘\er, whli‘h u talii.s m(»-l 
interest for this i-'‘iieianon i ; his autohiooiaphy, /^' Vtf't 
/bvyi/'/n. In its clcainess and Ir.iidc ness of .m‘|[ ie\i*latn>n 
t hl.s book stands alliio’^l alone jiinon;^ records ot it-J (la--». 

It may lie (*ompan*il witli tin* auloliio_ui;raphy of another 
cchdiralcd Italian »)l tin* aire, IlcnNi inito rdlini, but n 
much more ficc Iroin vaiiit\ ami sell (*(Hiscinusiie.--?, unlcs-^ 
the I'Xtreine candour w ilh w hi«*]i t'ardan rev(*;'^ his (wmi 
crj’ors is to br ie;r.o<hda.s Naniy^ in a more siihitc fomi. 
The ^ener.il im[»ic.-sion is liiidilN lavonrabh' to fin wril'i*. 
whose impclu >^ilv and of r< (*kh‘ss dissjpafjon appc.n as 
lucre ox:i,‘^:^eialioij.> of the warmth of licart which inij*aPcii 
such streiii^tli to liis tlonn*-tic allcclioiis, and in tin* i(;rjon 
of science inipartt‘d that |iji-->ionate devi'tion to rc-cncli 
which could alone ha\e cna])l(*d liini to ]ii*r.-e\eic so jc.o 
liitely, and clh cl .‘oich marlo d advancts iii such multi 
furious liold-'. of iiMpmy. 

Caid.in'*-: .iiaoliM./i.ij.hv li is h.'«n nin.l mIiIn i nn-l si 

the sfiinc Inii'* sn}i|i]' lai ninl l«v ml'ij m.ii inn fimn llir e* a* i.il Imm 1\ 
of 10*4 \Mllni"- ni l <cli. ! l-\ ]’i'il«-,snl lhlil\ 

{Jrro',i" I - . 1 , ■' \ ..! ih- ujulal IomIo. 

ami /^<' / ’io-- 111- < oil .iii'l lij]l\ .iij il\ - 4 in\oi ii 

of lJl\ tier ills! Sil). 1 - / I I// ■.! I.-/ rut ruhiiftt I l'hi;\tK-i 

iUn v\i. •! t'i •( i< ./ o.r Kf. ii< \ \ a ;Sr.l'- 

ha< h, l-Cio I '. 0 - 1 . 111 ’-. Will I. V. . 1 I -lilt .1 1 11 on \ (ihniirs b, 

( 1 1\ iin>, 1 fje.a ), A 1 IS I - 1 I |i! w I j I’ fi . , i| li\ ( ;.il 1 1- 1 \ auiii , w lio I 
niin* is(mi]i)-* lai n.u lii- liiiIuU l-iwi’ii'i <'nilin\ • 1 m/ I'- o i 

>viTti jiMsIi f iM / L < . 1 

t 'A IJ I)I]N AS, a mai it inn‘ town of tlic i.'laiid of t'nba, 
C'lpilal of a (Iidi ict in tin* western dcpaitmeiit, is situated 
Ittdmile- K of Havana, </n a bi\ of tin* noithoin cua-.t. 
and r 111 w ay coiMiuunicat nm watli Matiii/a ■ and Mont- 
ah M 'I'io re n- L'c>ed am’In-ia'cc in lie- liro doni , ai.«l a 
Mimhej nt hni/ w ll 1 1 * Vt s .'f ] etch ont trolil til.- ^dlOll*. 'I'ilc | 
inn I iijij'ii’int ailiclc of t*\pnrl llic siesir fiom lln- | 
iieiolilioui lire 'ii 1 ic", of \\liich,in 1 ton* wiIl 

s ‘ul lo Iciioji -, atid blh.'hl J to Aiiici’ca. I'lioinch only 
toun'h*il III I L,'-' . t ' li dciia- had ill 1 .''d 1 I h Miili.Jatanf ; 
and ai, pp .'*nt, in piir of the tioublcd comlitnni ol the 
inland, the imm’bi 1 p. ca]cid.ili*d at .il/out oj whom ^ 

77(»^> are wlnt.s, sla\i>. and the n*-! tree iiclciocs. 

In I '^r)!) the tov I was jilundiM'ed by t^eneral la»j»e/, 

nhc “t’aci/ or ca.-tle on tlie Tall;, a muni- 
cipal and p'arliamentary borough iti tlic ci»unty of (Jla 
mori^an. ] 7 t) mile.-, Irmu London by tin* Great Wc‘stern 
Railw ty in TH' ‘J 8 ' X. hit. aiid o' 10 ' \V. lun^. This toW'n is 
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tlic cJiief emporium of the coal and iron trade of South Wales, 
and is remarkable for iU rapid progress and development, 
'riic pf/pulatioii of the parliaihcntiiry borough, by tlio 
cLMisu.s of lb’71, was 50, 5)11 and since rtiat date it has 
largely incrcahcJ. There is a striking contrast of dirty 
narrow tlionmghfares*and the wide streets of new houses 
now' opening n[» in tlie modern quiy'tcr of the towin 

ni.storicall}', Cardiff is well know’n,* but the castft 
remains and the old church ot* St Jolin and ilt noble 
pinnacled tower arc almost the only remnants of anticpiity. 
'rhij ancient walls and gal esj II lack friars and Greyfriars, 
have been swept away, and tlio old church of St Mary, 
finer ilian any local clmi’clies that succeeded was w'jislied 



away ]>y the. sea. 'Liie Arthurian legend of the Sparrow- 
hawk ivter^ to C’ai'diir. Its position betw^eeii the rivers 
Tatl'and llliymnev, and also between tbev mountains and 
thi* ;*. a, markl•d^t out, probably for the Romans, certainly 
fm tin* Xuriiunis, as a fortified station, in the year 1108 
Henry 1. Jiaving taken prisoner his brother Robert duke of 
Niiimaudy, imprisoned him in Cardiff Costlo for twenty- 
.ax Mars "until his death in 1134. Contraiy to the pre- 
v.rkiit tradition lie was most probably treated with kind- 
m and ]>crmitted at times to change his abode. In the 
line* of the (/ivil War Charles L ceme to Cardiff, and the 
ca^tli- was alternately occupied by Royalists and Parlia- 
ment a ri.in.s. There was severe fighting at St Fagaifs in 
t lie iicighbourhoud. ] n IGCl we fin^ the Cardiff authorities 
conT]»laining of being ruined by the competition of the 
neighbouring towm of Caerpbillyj but Caejrphllly Castle is 
luincil aml thc town decayed, while Cardiff has greatly 
flourished. The local histories are full of the succession of 
(liffcn^nt owners of the castle untilthe lordship of Glamorgan 
[)assc<l by marriage to .the Bute family. The castle occupies 
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a quadrangular space, and was probably once surrounded 
by earthworks, e^ccept towards tlu» river. The area within 
the walls was 10 acres, within the c(»uutei’scarp of the 
moat 13 acres. •The mound witl^iu the great euclusurea has 
the remains of the keep, or the Wiite Tower. On the 
town or south ai4p of the court are t*ie lilack or Curthoso 
tower, tho scene of Du^o Tiobert^s inii)riai)iimcnt, and the 
giibnvay. The Astlo was j)iice. of enonnous strength, and 
so constructed to resist the incursions of the Welsh. The 
liodgings or habitable part are now undevgt)ing extensive 
demolition and reconstrucfiou. Oiider the advice of 
“ Capability Bipwn” the whole structure was modernized, 
and many precious remains sweji away. A ihonmgJi re- 
storation is now in progress under the care of Hr Burgess. 
The new clock tower is a gorgeous example < K most thorough 
orn ameiitiTl i the side of tho TalF. o[)})nsite to the 
castle grounds, aSNiie Sophia Gardens, given to the town 
by the late marehiones5><J^ute, * 

There is a great deal of activity find public .s[urit in 
CanTilF. Tho gas, sanitary, and water anuugi iueiil.s an- 
excellent. There are both public library and iniirmury, and 
plans for now and enlarged buildings for boili institutions 
are in progress. The exports of Card itf are entirely 

eoal and iron ; the imports, inaiguiticaiit in emnpai i -(ut. 
niiiinly iron ore, esparto fibre for paper-making, tiniber, and 
corn. 

At the commencement of tho present eentnrv (AirditF 
l)ossessod a population which scarcely ainonntiMl iu ItKKt, 
and was not even called a port. It was .siin[il\ (h‘>ign;iled 
as a “ crook ” attached to the great port of 'I’ln* 

])i*.culiar rojourccs of the district were nut iinkiiown or 
neglected, and it is iuioreating to notice tho liisi i udinieiittirv 
8top.s in tlieir development. Coal was biungljt iliO\n Irom 
the hills and valleys on the back.s of muh.'s. 'rin- Unnh n.s 
were laid down at a priinitivo quay, whore vc^iscls ol .'•mall 
tonnage awaited them to carry the cargo to or other 

porks. The iron was transported in waggiJiis c»i' '2 tons, ami 
to avoid delays from frost, snow, and storins, the minerals, 
a.s iiiiieli a.s possible, were brought down in the .'^mmner 
ami slocked for tho winter. In the Amerii-aii War gntis 
inailo by contract were brought dow^n to tlie primitive qnav 
which Jong rotairiiHl the name of Gannon Wl nl. 'I'lie. 
first stage in tho progrcs.s of the toAvii was mail.ul by ilie 
construction of the Glamorgaiisliire (^inal liom Merih\i 
Tydvil to the sea. Tt dropped from lock to lock 
5U0 feet in the couvso of it.s 25 mile journey t«» a eeitain 
seapoud capable of holding vessels of LMin ton.s bur Jen. 
The tlock had only been formed a few yctirs when the, seeund 
marquis of Bute came into possession of his Wel.^ii pri*perty. 
lie hold some 25,0(Kj acres of the (Biiiiiore:aii^ljire hdU, 
toeniing with mineral treasures, and betwei-n G.inlitl and 
the shore line he owned a tract of marslty wM^ie. It is to 
the Bute family that CardilF is mainly iiil' l»t«d fnr it-, 
prosperity. Lord Bute contenydated the’ eoM'truetion t«l 
largo docks, aud fn tho course of •twenty \e ir.s he nunk 
great progress with his plans, staking, it is >.tid, the whuh 
of his bn’tuno on tho restilt. 

In 1 830 the first bill was obtained for the e(»nstnieti<H 
of a dock, which has been truly termed tin* *‘<*r;Hlle'’ of 
(Cardiff. Tho waters oLthe Taff w'erc div -rted 

as a “feeder” for an artificial stream. Tli -re w:i.s rtm 
sidcrable ditlicalty in connecting the d(n*k, which wun 
c«)nsi(lcrably above low-water mark wdth tln^ water.s of ih • 
channel, but these were overcome by Sir W'illisuu (hibitt. 
In 1839 the west dock wa.s opened with gicat rojuicings. 
It became iavident that additfioTial accmnnKul.itmn uouhl 
soon bo roflUired.. The lucrative TafF Vale Railway luul 
been forniedj ince^ahtly pouring the mineral treasures of 
the hills into the' harbour of Cardiff, and the western side 
of the dock whs codiiad to their use, T^is con;pany also 


promoted a dock under the headland of Penartli. Later, 
.he Khymuey Railway wa.s coiistructud, and gave addilioual 
development to the c^l trade. Tho great maiqins, the 
second founder of Canliil, who died somewhat suddenly in 
1848, provided that the cunlingtaiey of his death ^liuuld nut 
listurbhisscheme.s. ilekft his estalesin trust, nuimnalJy fur 
fifteen hundred years, ii>r canying u\it his design for muking 
CardilF a great seaport. The n•^l^tee.. during the twijiiy 
years’ minority of his .succes.sur aehiex. il great works. It was- 
resolved in 1851 that the ea.st dm'k slieulil In* eummenei*d. 
Tlie demand fur accommodat iuii im n-iisv il .^u mpidR ilmi the 
plan i»f the dva k was repi att-illy eniai 'I’hio j-ei uinl <lui:k 
covers IrO aere.s ; llio wjdlli is p.ntly i>0n, ;m:l j'artjy 500 
feet j the total length i.s IimA, tin' wiilth i>t tln‘ .sealuek 

is 55 feet; the length bi-twceii the gales !*:'() In 

lSb4 fin tiler .'claiiifs nf iiilargeimait were brought tmward. 
in l8bS a Jow'-waler pu r w.is o[ieni‘d )‘y herd J'ute un 
liis <’iuniie^ ul a'U‘. lu b'^Tl a , south l»a.un wa.*. opened; 
its area i.s twi-lxe aeies, uml the in)n wrought gati> lja\e 
a I irgt‘r .supeilicMl aiea than any similar work.s in existi m-e. 
'I'lii* new' basin acts as a 4h>(k, and in .'-(•me degiee nliuvc'.s 
the pres.-aiK' fur aeei>ninio(iat ion uiilil (lie i-oJiti-mjJiited 
additional dock i.s cnii.' I riii't(Ml. J’li . m- on tlu! whaiae.s 
is very stirring. 'Uiere is .i mluttil. (tt r.iilwav.s about 
the tiock.s, gi\ing din-et cuiiimnine it i m e\uy jiart of 
tlie kingdom. The railwa\s bung lli • mim lal;-. hum the 
mouths ol lh(} pits; then* an* eimi mui mli.-, ii\(liau]ic 
lilts bi'iiig often UM*d for shi['ping tie*, enaK, and .^tiuiii- 
eraiies In di'eh.ir.;e the eiionnuns b.il)‘nt o) aiiiMiig .-JiijKS. 
What (.’aiditf iieeiks Jui* Its lull (le\ i hijuii'-nt i.s an import 
Ira le, in tin* plais* 4(f lln* iMlI.isl, but all‘jii])ls iii tiii.; way 
li ive. not hllllello been \el \ Mieee.-sl ul, alid the New ^ ork 
line 4»f .steamers ha beeii gnen up. Caniitr n mams the 
•^leite.st entiejidt tor the .suioki h .^s ei.al winch has In en 
loiind the be.'l for .sieamei.s in all lie n.iMes of tlie woiiil, 
aud in eX}«o»t r.nik.'» next l(» Ntwi u-lle. J'in* do'Js.s owe 
ail lln-ir impurlane'* to the mmei.iU on lie* hill-’, and the 
means of t raia it t liat h iv e b( i n tle\ i-ul hum the hills to 
the .shop*, J’he expci'ditui e on the doi k.-’, including the 
iiew’ wolks, will 1 m* fi’oin lu(» to time milliipii.-, ; the exjien- 
ditui iailwa\.s i.-^ :d- ut lie. .'■anie, aiol the eajat.il 

in\esied in the, eollieiie-^ Js .iboat iwent\-live. miilem.s. 

Tl Im.siiie.ss ol the ]ioi I , llnai'di .subjci t 1i> lliieluat i(.ns, 
.-tcadily iie p :iM'.s. ]i It the amciiiit 4»l iron .slnppr'd 

at tie* jM.it wu-> I 'JtiO ton. , and (•! enal b><‘)J. Jn |j''-l's|]ie 

: Injaeenl.s ((f iron liad leU.mi il to tons, and tli(t-e 

of en.d to t>b>.] I 1 tolls. I I Ikit*, Jj(»we\(i, tin t lelll 
of in»n loaihd at (’.nditr am tunh’d to .“>l5d»J'.^ ti'i.. , eial 
that of eo.il .ind pah nl fuel, which in ineiiiinji laid 

become an .iitiel* of oxpial, li» 2 1 he 

amount of <'o.d e\| »rh <1 m L's? 1 wa-. ten. .and 

in I ‘ " 2, 1 ‘I ion. . 

The \ illa’ji s 111 the in ii.-hbuni le imI !i, -Roatli. 

M.iindu. ( '.niton, 1.1, nidall, an* now n .ind neai'ly 

•ib-orbi’d 111 tin* town Of tle-'e iIm- !'-i'(sting is 

iJ nid.itl, a kind » minor Gliti lie* leniarlv- 

:d»h' cat h»*di .d, lli .'■• .it of ih* h bi.'-lu'],! ie, 

gis’e-^ the tnne-t it\ in la it It is a litllc 

old weald \illa'je ai lh(' o ! t li, witli the 
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ihnnigh the window'-, .'i.d .-toiins wire imn-a-n ’ k.\uig 
wa.ste llu! edihet*. At the expense ot niaii\ tiea.:and 
poiimls ii satisfact«a\ 0*^1 (»ra lion was t‘lie<'ted. aial a le- 
opening toi»k plac’’ m J Ije catliedial i.s nobly 

situated near the ' 1 ‘all, wlierc it is broinl and wooded, and 
aliiiust entirely M ieeiied by tho ridges. (K. A.) 
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CARDIGAN’, CouxTY of, or CARDtOANSHiRE, a mari- 
time couuty ill South Wales, is bounded on the N. by 
Merioneth, on the by Montgomery, Rtidnor, and Rrepon, 
on the S. by Camiarthen and;’, Poinbroke, and on the W. 
*by the Irish Sea.'i Its greatest length from south to 
north is uhout 30 artd its greatest breadth from 

east to west about 40 milo's > but these dimensions give a 
very i!n]*erfeol idea of its size, as it almost'' exactly rci>re- 
sents in ti^uro a “ hiilfd)oot,*’ the Hue of the sole being 
; from cast to west, with tJie toe at tlie extreme west. It 
possof^ses an area of t»03 sqnan; iiiile.s, or 413,3^7 arros, 
.and is, therefore, Ijie lifth in sizi' nl' tin; Welsh counties. 

The whole area of this i - ()eeui)ie<l by the lower 

Silurian geological lormat n»n. Il does not, therefure, 
possess mines of (Sinl, oi' iron, c»r liim''-1one ; Init, a.s if 1o 
^jumpensiite. for tlii^ w.ini, it liie rielu-.st of all th»‘ \Vi Kh 
•counties in its nict.illil. n.n.^ h'di .. It.-, lead mines Imm- 

'long been fainoiu , and il. w.i.s the jirolits ot iii.^ niin- 

ing speeiihitnai-', t.iuicd nn <'lin'ily in this eoinity, ihil tie* 
celebiatcil Sir llie-li M \ <l< h i; ■ ni wa^ « iiablcd lo c.im «inl 
his gii^antie .■]» ( I I’oj- \ ing bomlou with wa(t‘i. by 

moans of (lie .\i w liiMT. d'lie LeJainie, ( Jo-j.iiian, ( *w m 
Yslwitli, and oihej* mines still yield l.jp.^elyj and lia\e bt i n j 
somvi's of great ]>ioli!, to the .ids'tmtnrer.s. Soim* o| the | 
lead raisi-d m ly i i<*li in and in (he I?!]* niitmy 

the. of sd\er obtained ^^a^. so emisider.ibh*, t!ia;, 

by virtue of kiteis patent, a iiiiiit existed for e«»iriiii<'; it on 
the sjiot. 

(Cardigan diin; is exceediimly wild and inoiinfainouv , 
but the inonnlain.-; u* nerally lia\e little. <»f ^landeiirin tloir j 
cluiriieter, rjiidiiimion it -.elf, in .sjiito of its Jl<•^^ht, bein«; 
singularly delieient in b(*ldne,>s i.»f outline. 'rie*n‘ is a 
considerable (net of llat land lying along the .^ea coa t, 
•cspeeially tiovaids tin* southwest, tin; gem ral ....{.eit of 
which is so clteary and desolate, thit it h.i.-, iiemtalh*!, 
Aud w ith g»)od rea-.on, tlie de^lrl of \\'ah*.-.. In that di-lral 
it i« almool possibh* to tra\el l\i) miles in a sitai-ht line 
without seeing a liou-e, or a road, or a humaii liidiig. The 
priuei[»al mountain'^ are IMinlininion, just within tlie eonntv 
boundary oil the iiort]i ea-t. ii^iiig to tln.'lnmht of 
feet, ami 'Tieg.iioii nuamiam, ne.«r 'Tiegaroii, m the south- 
east, l77iS left 111 lieighr. l'\ W' of the ot hel exceed l(MM) 
.'feet in ele\iitiou. 

The v.di^ of ill |»re.'.ei)ls mcws r)f gie.it b'*nitv :r d 
interest, e.-pecialiy as jl .ipi n-oai lie-v the .*-ea. d’l!e\alh\- 
■of the j\t!l on, f la; ^.U\\ilil, and tin- lJhi'ld*»l, ah^o [uc.'cnt 
.aeon es of gi.-at b-auty, • ^.eei.dU tin* la.-l, in win. h is tl-^* 
famous Devil’s lli id; e, w j; h tin* tall.- ol tlu' IJin idul, <M:e 
of the ino.-st eeiebralid pice. . of W i-l.di .se.-m j 

'^I’iie couniy aboiimU in 1 .k- ami iivep. 'Die ehi* f of 
the latter is tin* Tinti, wliii 'j i-. * in a l.dn* 4»f tin- .-ime 
name. (Jjlyn Teiti), about .s n-ih*s north ( i-i of d’u • imn •, 
thjwing iln’on;h tlio ceiitie < i ih.- e. t.uiy, Jii a souih-wi -t i 
diu-cliou, till il. le.iehe.s .LainpeO r, it 1 {p.m tii it 

point tlie cn'iiity iMiund.iry, iling ii Jinm ( 'ai in.ii ila ii 

and reiul'r.)ke. .md, .-iltira com -.e o! a]»>>iit oti inilc' tiiu.i ! 
it.s .‘-••nrei, l.dl.-^ into tin* m*:i ;it ( '.i n] i*ja n. The i 

t.ilve.- 11'. ii-" ill ome lahe.s in a low ranje of Iiill^Cilhd 
M \ii\dd r* li, .ind tir.--t flowing in a.'-omlaih dnec'i",i, 
and allei .■ ..I.h, laai'lv Wc-t, ialls into lla* 'la at \ber- 
*aoroii. 'I j;e, ^ -.L',’. it il and liiicidid bolJi lisiin I 'jinlimnion, 
and ilowing w. -.t, eJo.^-. tin* county, falling into the .-ea 
at Abe.ry-twdl; ; md tlic Tow y forms the county boiuid.iiy, 

, BCjKirating it liom l>ieekno.*k.sliire on the sout h • a -r. 

Curdlgaii-hiic ha-^ in * n called the lake county of \Va!»‘s, 
an ujipeilgtiou w’liieli it ivell dc.st'rv(;s. 'Fhe iuu5»t im[«)rtaiit 
are Llyn Teili, I.lyn bvnldyn Fawr, Llyii Kgmuit, IJyn 
Oynon, and l^lyn Ikddwcn ; but hanlly any of them 
,cxcecdi#lrtliroc-(juarters of a mile in length. Tdiey iiliourid 
in trout, aud are now a good deal resorted to by anglers, j 


The climate on the coast is mild and' salubtious, but 
suffers from an excess M rain. The cliimte 'of the bill 
country is cold, wet, and bleak. The cultivated crops con- 
si.st of wheat, oats, barley, “turnips, and fxitaioes ; and in 
Iho loweif districts on the coast, es}>ecially in the neighbour- 
hood of Ab&racrbn, JLfanrhystyd, and Cardigan^ good crotis 
arc raised; and at the last-named, p well as at Lampeter, 
great impi^)veineiits iirc liow being effecM, by means di 
the Government Drainage Bill, dmiufng and improving 
Several lar^ j^ates. In 1873 there were 2038 holdings 
of an aerd and wwarAs, and 1V.78 of loss size,— the average 
extent l>cin^ iWacrcs, while that of all We^es is 74n acres« 
Seven holdirigs^iStcecded <{>000 acres, and irobo extemied to 
30,000 acrofli “^rt dS culculatod that onedmlf of the lands 
are enclosed, JJ'be h'ill district is entirely occupied with 
wild heathy pastures, which* arO stocked, • i.+'i the small 
nnmntaiu shee]) of the coutitty, and v herds of jionics 
and eat tie, which are onViually d»‘*^.?t'ed off by dealers to be 
lalti*ucd in the more fertile idfEmets of Wales or England. 
( MuliuauNhirc has long been f empua for its breed of lulrscs, 
.iiul fill- these high priL*(\s arc olftaineft from jEnglish dealers, 
who now visit the farms in eobstdemble ntftnbors. 

Tin* following table.s show the acreage o£;particnlar crops, 
.iud tin; numbers of live stock in the ‘years 1872 and 
liS 75 ; - V*. 


Outs lliirlev 'ment , <?«eeii Oiassuudor 

Ottts. JJtirity. ,wnea«.^, rotation. 

31,411 ‘25,849 ■ 8439 14,739' 10,505 

31*, 510 21,366 8459 ' 13,663 37,991 

TTnr.Hc-s. CAttle. ' S}u>t*p. rigs ,, 

1S72 11,762 66,665 V . 203,619 ' *23.739 

1^7^» . .. 12,715 61,535, . 205,346 . ' 20,688 


Bliii'k cuttle, »hei*[), pigs, butter, , barley, oyts, woollen 
iicauuf.ictuLVH, slntes, and lead and lead ore form the ]aiii- 
cipjil articles of export. . 

'i’lm r.iilways within the ' county are' the Cambrian, by 
iiicun.s of which ucc(*..ss is given to from all 

]»:nt.s of the kingdom, and a line .thrbiigji. Tregaron and 
I.:iiii[Ktcr, ami by way of Pencader to, Carmarthen. At 
prociit tho county town is without apy .wtilway commu: 


iiicatiou. ■ 

Tlio principal towns aro — Car,digan,\Abetaeron (at which, 
ill cou.'.cijuuiice of its central situation, ihe-couiity sessions 
uic licld), Al)(*.ry.'^t\vitli, Llaiibadarn Fawr„ Tregaron, Lam- 
p< tcr, and Adpur, which last is the name "'given to the 
ptuiimi of Newcastle Phiilyn on tho Cardigan side of 
till* Tmti. "JTu county, which conluins 97, parishes, is in 
I lie diocese of tSt Duvkrs; and at Lampeter there is a 
vollc-e for ilie education of, the Wel^h clergy. It returns 
.MIC member to Parliament, and baa done, so since 1536. 
'I’hc pwliticul influence ia divided botyyeen.&e': families of 
i’nwt ii of Naut-Kos (Conservative) and Prysi&idf 0t>gt!i*ddan, 
I’l v .-c of Pi‘ithyll, Lloyd ot CQedmore^fftwfc^ earl of 
I 1 J.urnc (Liberal). Constituency ^4*1 If 
.iiinmil vuino uf real property paying UicQgi(^4kXiki^25(), 078. 

'flic population of the cQuntyby.; was 

7‘b1 H, giving an av^itagp to a square 

lulc, or 6 3 acres to each pet number 


were males, and 40, < 
di-pr..portioa of the sc.xcs, in ; 
rius may be perhaps acetmuted ' 
to lilt- mining districts, espoeia”"’"''’^'* — 
til.* cxci‘.s.s of males would jusl 
('aitligiui, Curiiiurtheii, and Py _ 
inhabited huUKes ill 1871 
and ])uilding 70 ,— givings 
Imu.scs to a square milei.andf^ 

The following table gives^..&ip| 


fifty years : — 
* 1821 
1831 
1841 


821 ,67.784\|:‘:: 

831 64,780 J;!: 



j[an unusual 
,of‘feniales. 
"iiwiofmen 
where 
tney in 
i^.dumbor gf 
‘^^. 741 , 
Inhabited 
Jib Xouse. 
iC^'^last 
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The women may ofien be seen dressed in the piuturesque 
«oatuin%of Wales^ and having their hpads surmounted by the 
high'Crowiied broad<^britnmefi hat Many curious ouatoma 
and supenstitiona still survive. Oa the occasion of a 
marriage, a “ bidder goes from hduso to house inviting the 
inmates to the wedding. It is expected that all the 
are to bring presents of money and provisions, ! 
iiArriage always takes plllce on a Saturday j hut' thio 
assembly oil Friday w:ith thtfir presents. All th^ 
down oil papet, that repayment may be made if. 30^0^8^3*11' 
but this seldom happens, l^e 'fuimishhig of th^ brido 
-also brought homo on this day. On Safiird^ ten dr twenty 
of the man’s fri&ds who are best.^mount^'go''to demand 
the bride. She is placOd ori;A horse/ b^liihd her father, 
who rides otf fis fast as Bo caii Ho ia:^boh, however, over- 
taken. Pr(^<aaligjontlnue to be recoiled on Saturday and 
•Sunday, and on^hiljtfey they/aro’ sd^ and .sometimes 
with the money j:eceivelli!®^lge;^§,0 or £60. 

There are numerous in 

the ctuiity, consisting of-cromlodlis, ttimuli, eiiin[is, and 
.stations, juid also the relnains of: a‘ Roman road (ilie Sam 
Ueleai) about four miles frdih Ttcgaroii, and llie. Roman 
town at'Llanio. 

The ca.stles o6' A^rystWjith;' Ciardigan, and Newcastle 
Hmlyn arc inter^fibg. ruins/ and the remains of Strata 
FI(>rida Abbey aiftf’amonjj thd'’ most be of tlie eri lc- 
aiastical antiquities of South’ Wales. The churcli of iJaii 
badarn Fawr (once the' seat of a bishopric) is a line 
example of a severe type^bf Early English arcliitooturo, and 
the collegiate cliutch of Llanddewi Brcfi nmrk.s tin* site, of 
the synod in which, according to tho legend, St David 
confuted tliO'Pela^ans. .!/ 

The early history^pf the district is obscure, I ml at tiic 
time of the Roman invasion it was tenanted by tin*. I )cjni‘ta\ 
a (.Vltic tribe,; within*' whoso limits was coinpri'^cd tlic 
gmater j)ortion' of ftho south-'^est of Wales Minukd with 
it, though living at perpetual variance, ivas a Oaolic po])u- 
lation (drawn, probably, from Ireland), which in tin- (itii 
•century had got tJie upper band, and in turn wms Md»(luc<l 
by the sons ,of Cuiicdda,; who came as libcrator.s fnan 
' North Britain.* ’’One of thdse sons was Carcdiijj. win* cmi 
quered and gave the name td tho province of Cared igi on, 
which Wius nearly co-extensive ivith tho javKont c.»mity of 
Cardigan. In’ the 8tli century it formed |»ait <*f tin- 
dominion of Sitsylt (from whom it received the imnn- i)f 
Seissyltwg), and w-as hotly disputed by tho descendunt-A of 
his sons and daughter. Ultimately it foil to the latter, and 
•at tho dose of the. 1 1th century had been rodm-i d to .sub 
mission to theNbrman sway/from which, in spite of slnat 
lived snccessos, it, never escaped." • ■ 

Oardigau-’ w«is?:pn© of the '^countics involved in tin* 
singtilar known ^'th6 Rebecca riots. 

Cardigan, i^V'niarkct'to^ and municipal and ]»ar1ia 
meutary borougjhiqt'England, the capital of- the tamnlv' of 
the same nam^' ia^pated- on tliJ south-east of Cardii;!in 
Bay, about ,36f^tleiyby.:T^il from Carinartlien, at the 
numtli of whiph^^ divides the county from 

rmbrok(xshirfe;^9f]|&]^^ mostly constructed of .slate 

rock, -and steep, ami irregular. 

Tho principafttriic&i^^'ate the church of St Mar> V, a line 
and spaciode/edlfibb^^p^^^ antiquity, the county 

.jail, ejected' national school dating from ISts, 
and a includes a town hall, 

an library, and 

various commercial centre of 

a prettjj.e: " eng^^ in the coasting 

trade a'n^l|l] ^'‘^‘jorfe'dates, oats, barley, and 

butter;"' .1^ _ m4tt^ obstructed* by a bar, 

vso that , the of lucre than 

300 tides, when it is 


passable for vessels drawing 15 to 18 feet of water. The 
imports in 1874 were valued at £3035, the exports at £52. 
The.hoJ’Dugh, in conjunction with Aberystwith, Lampeter, 
and Adpar, has returned one metiibk* to Parliament since 
1836; Olid ip 187^4 the district hud a constituency of 
fi.98r. The population in 1871 was 3401 in the muniyipal 
and 4939 in tho paiiiaixicutary, which is partly 
ih\Pethbrokcshire. 

(jSmligan, called by tho Abi*ru iri, I’n.in its position at the 
'^oUtU of thft river, hrst lose into ini]><»ita]ii »• .ilnmi ilnj timfl of tho 
Nhniirfn coDque.st. Jn IISO llu* Knglish .irmv, ini'b*r I’aiidolph,, 
b«rl of Chester, sutfertMl a s«*v«*ie drfnil in liji- iu‘i>;li!uiUiliocHl at the ' 
haads of the NVelsb. Tho town wis loililinl 1)\ tUu^ .t]i <iiylf)dd, 
prince of Soiilli W.ih's to wliom was ;iho d tip- I’Miiiidaliou 

of the casstle, which i*'. siill icpiv-^Mitcd by Ji few luins lu-.ir the 
hridge. His gniiid''iMi Mm lgun tlio cislio lo tin- f jouml, and 
ravaged the li»\\n ; bin the i-lb-cts ot liis \cngi .in. i N\rio iiui long 
allor ic]»airod, aiutliif \ .1 cjr Mi’itinuiii to bi* .t post of .tMm- liupoit. 
ain*i* ilimn to tin* I’.n li.nni-iitaiy w.n-. wlini if wa-. ludil I’m a while 
by til** lb»yiili^l I'witi • In 'In' tu-i dilnan IidmiI iln-if w.i-., beton* iho 
ib'l’oniialiini, a Mnail ]<nm\ d I'.' m ,iii tuir uiotiks, wincii, as a 
private (Iwelbiig iii tin- i/ili .I'limy, tilil.iiin-d .smue eeb hnl\ as 
the le-ideim- ol nmnl.i < I '.itlj'-mn- I'lnlij-s), tli«' liieiid of .li-rciiiy 
Ta.vlcr. About :i inih- aud a li il disi.iiil w.istja* ini»n- in) poi taiit 
pnorv of l)<»;:iH.iel ; and ah'iuL tliiei- nub'-uj' ih" nrer are the 
lUni.sdi (‘llgi'll.lU f.lstle. 

(b\ b'l )I( J AN, .Iami:s Tiio.mas I'nijii-NrtA.. skvj’ntii 
EAKF i nK ( 1 71)7 - 1 8l)S), aiid BtiiDU l>i inb in ll iti the peerage 
of Knglaml, lii‘nlen.inl'i'eiii.r:il, was the 1 bie -t surviviiiL' f^un 
of the .sixth o:irl, uml am.^ born at llaiiibledon ni llaini»- 
.•'liirt', Oclolier It), 171)7. He .slinlied for .si\eral teiins at 
Christ ( 'liurch, ( hxfof il ; and in entiivd I’nihanicnt 

a.s incmber for the boioii;;}) of M.ulbor'Ugh und«-i the 
patroii.ign of Lord Aih-.-lmry. lie entered the aitny in 
1824 as comet in Ihe 8ih lln.'-sars, aiul was ]»romoted in 
1832 to be ]u'ul(‘nant-coh»nel in the lAtli ihi-'ai-^. With 
this rogiinent- he madi- hinoelf one <»f tlu* mo.-t iinp(»pular 
of eoinin. Hiding ol)ii‘ei>. lb* gave the rciiH to his natural 
overbearing and ipiarrelstnne teinju»; treating Jus men 
with e\ce.-si\e ngoiir and induh.-nig in un eiupnloits lieenti- 
on.sne.-s. Within two \eai.-> lit- hi Id I <>.’) eniiil-;-ni.jrtial, and 
made nn»re than 700 arre.-,!-., ahlinu. li tie* aetn.d !-treji"lli 
of hi.s reg'inent w.m nijl\ .'fOU im n. I n mmi . eijui uce ot one 
of his nunierons pi-rsonal uiiarol^, he hdl tlie regiment in 
; but two years later, at the ui'-e;i( enliesly of Iils 
father, he was ri‘iii'4atPil in th'- aniiN.sim] appointed to 
the coniiiiaiid of lh»‘ Ilth Iln .os. II- [da\eil tin* same 
jiart asbcfoie, niid wasccnaiied lor ii , bn’ he\\.i.s alb>weil 
111 u-taiu his pn.-t, and the di.scipluie .liid eotiipii'i nt id Ins 
regl’Ucnt, 111 whieh he tonlv goal jS'ldr, rc''i’I\id Ill'll 
cminnendal ion Irnin lln* dido- ol W eiliiiL’ton. II- i r 
ci'edcd to the ja-er.iee on the death ol Ins l-aiij |- in \,. 1 . A 
1837. in September l>MO Lord (’.ndiMii fi»iigtit .1 • n. 1, 
on Wimbledon Commmi, with (’apt iin riiekM!, s’. <1’ eei' 
of Ins legimelit. 'I’lie l.ittei- w.is Wound' •!, ; ’ Lord 

(^irdigan was tiied l-eion- the IIoum- nf L<-h! .1 ili.oe.e 

(d felonionsly nhoot Mil’ his ad\ensny. It'U ‘i* ' ;d was a 
men* .-li.im, and on .1 IriM.d teelnei li • 'I'l i"* was 
aiTjuitlt‘d. In l>'.'>Lat tlie oi.i l)ii-ak <i I- < 01 War, 

tin- earl i»f (\ndlgaliwa ,.j»ponited f<* lln 'non tnd of the 
ligllt ca\alrv hiignh-, with 1 I 1 ' rink . ’’ !>. ii'S* 'jenci'al, and 
lie sp«-nt ;i very l.iiuo .'-uin In tim [' ■ 01 hor-es and 

on the t^ijin[*ment of Ills leL’iiiM-ijl. 1 . to..k a prominent 
part ill the early -act ions ot Ifie < inf .ii..n, ami disjdayi'd 
ihnMigliout the gOMtest pei.-uj, d i4.inage and the gieatest 
reekle.ssness in e.\[)o'-nig in • m n. 'The lent which made 
hi.s name binmus was tin- « ii n-n id In.s brigade, mnnbejing 
GOO men, on a body of b'u*- mu heavy cavalry 3t‘»tMi in 
niuiiber at the 'oattle of Itiiaelava (()etol»er 25, 18.51/. 
Tie forced his way tlooiiLdi the enemy, but lialf hi.s men 
and liorse.s wt-re lelt ile.id on the. field. The cliarge, 
colebrafced by Tennyson in Ids well-known l>ric, lia.s Tieeti 
the subject of much eontruv ersy, — some critics having an eye 
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only to till' iliiring and unquestioning obedience 

to orders, ainl others seeing only a foolhardy and unjustifi- 
able throwing away of valuable lives. At the close o( tiic 
war the eail was created K.C.Jj., und was ajijiointod 
inspector general of cavalry, and this post he held till 
iSfiO. In ISoO he was promoted colonel of the oth 
Dragoon Oiianls, but was transfeired in the following 
year t«) llie eoiiiinaiul of his foniier regjineiit, the 11th 
jhisvars. lie attained the rank of lieutenant-general in 
lie was twice iiiarneil, in and in iSoS, hut 

had no elnhlren. On liis de.illi, which took ])l:ice at 

])eene Park, Northaniptnnslnn*, on the of Maicli 

l8b^, the titles ])ii.>-;efl to liii niitive, tlie inarijuisof Ailc'^ 
bury. 

(hMiDlNAb, the, naiii' uf tin* liigliest dignity in the 
UoiU’.in C^itholie liin,ih li\. \'ei\ v.o ung slateinenls are 
found in tin* tl lii-toii oi.s mg ihe miMin 

of the n.mie, lln* ji- inwl al winch it wa.-i iii .4 n-cil, .im<I the 
j>ei-sniis 111 e Ijnjii il wi^ .i|'j»ln.il in I he e.o In-s! tniii* uf its 
ns«*. 'I'his iiii'-t rt, Hilly is ea'.ily lined by tin- I ot that 
butli the thing ainl the iiaiiu* weir .it lio tiun* .ijijiumttal 
and <‘ie.ilcil, but i-reu up l»y siieM‘-,d\ e and umihI v .dar-avi* 
enernin'hnieiils h eiliniat 1/ ‘d by us.incf, nnd liuiii tune to 
tinie iniiM* fiiMiiall\ b\ P.ipd l*neK and biilh. Their can 
be little donbi that the wird wa-; origin. dly apjilied to 
prie-l^ in lln* sann* sen-^** in which it wa-' ind m apj>lied to 
other thing*', a-' s\ noiiynious with “ priin'ipal, ’ that on 
which a ihmg hinges ( •oy.A/, n. hiiigi*) ' The olhei ideas 
wliieh ha\c been put loi waid,- asthal. the piie^t- '-o leiiiied 
attended tin* peiuill when »*eh Inat ing nM-,>, ;tauding at 
tlie eoi nei a/ ) of (he .dtar, lliit eai'dinal jnie*ds 
Were ihoM' nlii'^'es fioui ]ii'r.MM*\it luti who ^M ie ireeived 
and “ iiiiMidinated " into the elei ieal l<ody of ehurehi more 
happily ( III niiistaiiced, and some oilier.^ nay. 1 •• dt emed the 
faiieilnl inxeiitioiis of Inba \Miti'i.> in senoh of oi i-jiiadity. 
WJliit plie-t- fllo^e weir, who in hirl 01 by ji||\llr>M- n-^rd 
this title m the e,ulie-^l .igrs ol the ( hni't h. a mm li 
larger and more didutabie (pir.- 4 i(»n, on ^\hleh .‘^rores of 
volutins ha\e lieen wiitlen. 11 , however, a iiiiile is to be 
elio.s'Mi, no Mfei cm be liailid than Ihligllaln,' who .says, 
when jMaiitmg out that archpi’e Itvtei ^ w»ie b\ no means 
the siiiie t liiii'^ as cudmd pre-i<\ tel t hat the um* of tin* 
t'Tlii eaidiiial eaniiot br bumd Jii aii\ giaiiiine writn* b doir 
the lime of (Ireeoiy tin* tloat (t (JOl) For, he, 

the Homan (Aam- 1I, on wbi«h.ilone Pell.u iijiin* nlie^ to 
prove the V, Mid toliivr hid a gT'-ger antnpulN, i. a nieie 
iiginent. h'oi' t hi .ml IimmI u .• l-n .ui • ii Ja i 11 r ol 1 Ir- tri in, 
MH*h a'^ the\ ai'i-, tin* rnT 1 ni.iv « on.'ult i lael.iiio Momurs 
/>y:/o//(// /o itt the Will I ('ll Imal. As neahF the term 
“genuine” in Fmgli mi '' *•1 dement, it iiia\ be im-ntioned 
that both llaioiuii'j .uid 1 ’.. l!.ii mine re-j iiil tlieeniimd - aid 
to have bia M held at b’ niir li\ SvlseMi-r 1 , 111 .'V_M a^ 
genuine. \hin Iv-peii, on tiu othei liand, con.- nh r- it lobe 
aiioeiyplid. Fiiither, in .ilhidmg to the hHl'iii ot the 
n.iiiic, ilin'jhaiu notice; the (.pmnai ol I’., ll.iniuiii th.it the 
w'(»r<l w.i,-. til -t applied to (iitun pi im ipal ( lie.h In and 
leiiiiil'.-^ ih.ii idliei.s Jia\e .-ajp[Mi,c(l tliat 1 Iio.^m ninong tin 
prii ivin pMjadmi- eiiic.s who weie eliM-ri. Iioin .unorej the 
rest to be .1 ( Miiin il for the bi.-]|op w« ic hi.d i.dled 
eardmd'. And Miiluigtleil’ ."av “When altrrw.ird-, 

' f'l il IV \ 1 ,1 ,:)j: in 1 t-'d, o\ '* \ - tin- dll' r*-! -i 

I'lni' ii| , '1 1 t t !;•> St'c (it tlir 1 iii\--i''l \ {">aiil,( .'il I'cij.'i 

rr.t-' ii.'l : le.'i i cn l!i!'. I’l -1 it nt Jmi.. ’ t'.e.c, in m> .'nlii’.i- mi 

Alii t I M-, t*-' L'j . I'l I'a-iii.tii <>'(/- /•’('/., Vi'l. II I' .*h, (111 r j 
qni>n*'. till- W iC’ S . t I' .l'i' Lt j i:diicil s 1^1 r*- I't'i tin ' liiiM “/'/•« ifrr 
f'di't! dhs i,n iri 1/ •( i-i III, II tifulo It. Mitrulh .\Jinf. iJffi/r 
Ofilni'ii n/tU' ‘ten \ • .i-,, (Miinniics Cave, that, tti.'if Chnrcti v..is 
rtpi-( eddy (MitniUi'l If . i-i, tied iic nctidit Coiitiintally hv laiMcd m tin* 
ciTc 'd it, iitiufinnn m iindtnn ftno, 

Lcrl Arhu , l.’k i. )i. IL', •(. r. 18 . 

^ IrcniO'n,^ pt. ii. ch. 


these titles^ were much increased, those presbyters that 
were placed in the [undent titles, whicU were the chief 
among them, were railed CaVdiuales JVesbyteri, which 
were looked on as the chief of the cleifiy, and therefore 
were the chief meiid)ers if the council of presbyters to the 
bishop.” Stillingtledt appears, however, to have been think 
ing exclusively of ll-oiiic. Various other churches in 
France, Italy, (leniuiiiy, and ISpain— ts Hourges, Mcf/, 
llaveima, Fermo, Salerno, Na\>lLvH, Cologne, Coiupostella, 
claimed the title of cardinal for their canons as by 
privilege, in niosr cases ^probably iisuqied atid not 
granted. But the name appears gradually to have been 
understood to appertiiij^i only to those whom the [»opo 
sjiee.ially created cardinals. And at last, in 1667, Pope 
Pius V. definitively decreed that none should assume tbo 
title of cardinal save those created 8ucjj^j::y, the Roman 
pontiir, and tlie word from Uiat t(/ this has been 
(‘.velusively so apf)licd. •' 

ff Ihii origin and early usc^u the term cardinal is obscure, Sficrod , 
the institution of a collegiate body consisting of cai<:iinals 
and of none other is yet more so. ^Thcre seem to be traces 
of Mieh a conciqition in the life of Leo JII. (t 816) 
written by Anastnsiiis the librarian. And Alcu'oni cites 
m.my passages from various authors and dociiincnts between 
the almvu date ami ) 100, with a view of showing that, at 
all events, by the (mkI of that time the body of cardinals 
wa-. reeogni/ed as a collegiate corporation. But Lis 
eil/.itious siM‘in to ]>rove rather the reverse. Nor ilo wo 
reacili solid ground in this respect till we come to the bull 
“ Po 't(iu;iiu ” of Sixtus V. (.Sd December 15^5) which 
filial I V ngulutcs tlie eoinpositiou of the (Joltvfj’uK 

P»y this instrument seventy is fixed as the maximum 
number of tlie s lere.d college “after the example of tlie 
."eM iity elders ap[uiinted by (Jod as ciniasellors ol Mosos.” 

Nor has the number ever been exceeded since th:it time, 
though it is ex]iressly laid down by the authorities on the 
subjeet, that no eammical disidiility exists to prevent the 
pojie from exceeding tlejit number should he see, lit to do 
so. ]iy the same bull “ Postcjuam,” it is also provided 
that the sevtnty of the 8acred College should consist of six 
c.irdiiial bishop.-s, fifty cardinal priests, and fourteen cardinal 
deacons. The six cardinal bishops are the bishops of the 
SI C', ]>iiig iinnieilialely around Romo. The fifty cardinal 
prie.'ts take their ^‘titles” from the principal churches in 
Pome, but are many of them bjshops or archbishops of 
distant sees, and four must bo by regulation members 
(usually the “ gi'iierals ”) of the monastic orders. Tho 
fourteen deacons lake tlioir titles from tho “ doaconries ’’ 
estal dished in the earliest ages of the Church for the assist- 
.met? and ]>roleetion of tho widows and orphans of tho 
faithful, it may be added here that Sixtus V,, by tho 
aboie-iiieiilioned bull, decrees that if any person created 
a tMnlimd be nut in deacon’s order.s, ho must receive llu.iu 
within the yeir. But “dispensations,” by Virtue of which 
the iligiiity has bceiiJieW for many years by men not even 
in deacons’ orders, luive been common. If any cardinal 
.should be in such a position at the time of the Pope’s death, 
he cannot enter conclave or participate in the election, unlesB 
hy inimcdiately <]Uiilifyiiig himself by taking orders. 

As tile institution of cardinals was entirely arbitrary and Nmubor 
an abii-^e, so, di'Sjdte the shadow of an attempt to find or'^ud ages oi 
make a miaou d'ilre for their existence in tho assignment 
nf such dignities to certain special sees and churches in and ^ 


* T.r., those primiiial inrumbenr.ic.9 which frotti tho earlie.st ag<*s of 

the. ('hiin']i <if itonu* h;i(l hreiv-so called, —fl uso of tho word of wlin h 
a curious «ftirviv:il may ]>o traced in tlie cointnoii phrase ‘*a title to 
hidy ordcr-H.” 


■'* Sk*, how’ever, Cavf, Srripf. Ecrh Uist, 'Lit., vol. ii. p. 12'1, who 
Miys tliat about the middle of tlie 11th century they were/enrolled 
\a-r.iti miU), ill au Apostolic College, 
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ar(*mi(l Ilomo, their connection with those fluirches very 
Botui hefume purely noninral ami formal ; and everything 
coimecled witli the selection of them depended wholly on 
the wdll of the Not so, as will i>i‘ seen preseiilly, 

thi'ir jnerogativos w’hen tluy had oenii created. And the 
liiiiits, whieh niighl^he supposed to liaY(; lumnded the field 
from which the I'ope cou^d select the olijccls of his favour, 
bcranie coiistaiiLl}* enlaj*ged^ A few ojily of the many 
insl inceJ of creations illustrating this f.ict which are on 
record can be liere nmnlioned. Clcineut. VL, iu 134S, 
crcateil his nephew Peter 11 Jeer ciini’iiial when lie was 
seventeen. Sixtus IV., in 1 177, ereatnl John of Aragmi 
cardui'iil at the age of fourteen, uikI at the same, time hii> 
nephew^ Kall’aelio liiario who was seve.nteen. Iiuioceiit 
VI I J. ft l-P*^-) created Giovanni <le’ .Midia, allerwanls 
lico X., cai»iiti«^it fourteen, his eminence havine. be«*n 
Apostolic ProtmioWji^ver .^'iiice he was S‘\rn ! lp]*olite 
d'lCste liail lietm an arcliWJll^m for till* last run** \e.ii., when 
Alexander VI. ereated him eardinal in his i.euMin i mii ar. 
Alfivifuf Portugal was iiiadt‘ cardinal by L. o wlim lie 
\v:'s seven years old, on%ondition, hoWi'ver, tlial ho ..liould 
not as.'Ume the outward insignia of Ilje digniiy till In* 
slieuld be fourteen, 'rhe.saiiie jmntilfmade.b'lm o{ l,orraine 
cardinal ai twenty^ Ah'.vamler VI. liaMiij; pi‘‘\ in.idt' 
inm coadjutor of the bishop of Metz at Lair v.o old. 
(’jiimmt \'il. made Ode.t di ('oligny cardinal .i> twcln-. 
Paul 111. Panieso (t PVlb), creiteil liis m|>in w Ale:, ntbi 
Piirneso ciirdiiial at fourteen ; Ins gramiaon Gaiilo .V^-am . 
Storza, till! son of his daiiglitcr Co. (anza, m axtt e i ; In* 
cousin Xicct»ld Gaetam at twelve; hi.s niiiive (Jiulio 
JA'ltro della lltn'ore, at eleveai ; am) a secoinl igafulson, 
Kanuccio Rifne^jO, at fifteen, ha\iug made him .nehbi.'Jiop 
ol iVa[»les ilie jear belore. Paul also eieatcd Cliarles ol 
Loiraine, brutlier of Alary Queen of Scot', cinliud at 
twenty-two, although lie hail a brother in the Sierui 
College at the time, which is eontrary to the t uii^miii'oM> 
and the decree of one of I he r()[>cs predLCe^sm.v PiU this 
i.-s only one out of a hundred facts wliieh demon .treti- ihe 
1 utility of the attempt to bind the hamb of one jiilallibh' 
iiuloerat by tlnj ndca enacted by his prodece-.-»oj ^ Si\tw^ 
V. pi loDo), a gieat refonmu* of abuses, mmle hi nejthew 
Alexander Peretti cardinal at lourteeii. V.(l 

cieated Maurice of Savoy cardinal at buirtefn, (\ul'» ih* 
Medici at uinettMm, and Perdinaml of Au. ln.i jt ten 
Clement XIL (t 1710) ^jiade laiigi di Porbom. aichbi.dmj. 
of doledo and cardii^al at Ihe age of eight. And, la ll\, 
i’ms AML (t 182.'i) creattM a soeoml LuiL-i di lli.ib.m**, 
the son ol the above mentioned arcbbi.Mn»[> el TiJido, 
cardinal at twumty three. The Imt of such c!. a l-.n , mi" hi 
be mneh extended. Previoii.sly to tlie public ii'i n «>t tie- 
bull ** Po.sti|uam ” by Sixtus Y. (lie numlM r ot ihe Sa; ud 
College was extremely variable. John XXI I , jcijue-li d 
in KPll to make two French caulimib, ivjilied that iIu-k 
wtroouly twenty cardinals' hats, that .sewi'lirn ot llie.se 
Were ulretuiy French, and tliat lu: could, ih-ieoue, nni\ 
make one more. At the death of Cjemeiit \ 1. 1 tin 
cardinals (letermiued that their number shuul I U"! < \cu d 
twenty. Urban AM. (f JDii'O) created a gie.it niinib.T, 
and we find the college making re))re.seut.ilioii^ to Pm., 11 
(t U(i4) to the etfect lliaj the dignitv <4 th' j iMjde v:..s 
diminished liy such excess. Sixtus IV. ( t I I'M), liou 
ever, multiplied tlio number of Jli^ eiia''oii.-; to ;iij 
unexampled extent; ami Alexander VI. (I IdDd) 
exceeded him. Leo X. created tliirty-4))ic cardiii.Ll.-; at one 
batch, leaving, at his death sixty-live, a n.iml ..t unpre- 
cedented up to that time. JAntl ML, lioWt-\cr, created 
seveuty-ono. But Paul IV. (f irioU) i..*^m‘d lim bull 
called “ Compuctum,” by which it was d{‘cricd that the 
number of cardinals should never exceu'd forty. Hi.s 
immediate successor, how^ever, Piu.s IV. raised 


the iiumbiT to forl 3 X‘^ix. In IntlO came the final settle 
luciit at scAeiJt) by Sixiii.'. V., as It. is bum said. 

Miri\ \olijiius have luvn written on the dilVerent form-. Mauiur 
used by the pope> in the ei- atMn of canlinal.s in dilbii t.! mUecit- 
agas, and many more still larger tivali.-e-; tj' pni/>s.s<, on ilu- 
.strictly ccelesia.^lical, as well .i’. whwt iii.iv l»e more propi ily 
called the soeial, ])orlions of the ...'cu-aomed ecremouM!. 

But it must siillice liei'i‘ to eii.ii.iut n-. \.‘iy generally I la* 
dilleronces which liavepitw 'ilul finu. .■ . t,, .i-,,. intlie Livt 
re.s})ect, and to sa\ but a tVw wonU «.i, liu , ■ mid liead. 

The gmieral teiulei'cy ol liieeli.i'i . win ii 'nv-- liken 
place in tije Jiiellioil, us si La lb -o 
may \eiv .slua'l^ si.ited. 'ii' y III'..' i-. Ill as 

indicate Ihf stc.idili im rea.'-iug .ib-.o!al in o: p;, > 

A jUoela’ii.U loll 1 m t ;!'• eo'igii".. il i"!i la. iieiiii , .ui o .iIuMh 
to aM\ p.a-Hoi'i '‘1 ,.!i\ eio.ii-.i a ol.,,-, i.> 

him ^olill gi'.i'i * ‘i.i I'll < . 'll .iib.i' ; M .'I ;ii 

b\ till* Po[H‘, i.ni ,i ii li .! "i;( i>ii I ‘ j ;1 ! i.’ ! 'le ■ i. . . m 

to the jirojiooil tn iiMi.i'i' ii ;oji , w:i!i'!i m i,'. .i-,., 
dv. 1 lulled »/l! i! ,i \ rg\ i ,ii 1 • i - . , .1 I" j m- ji- l-'i ,' i oJ ' e ' 
and ri‘cu\ U! c"!!-- !.i. l,i l! i or M-atiiiU' !'i* «’i ,i 

tioli'. .ibai ! .i!...i\-. ; loi. j'l.i. ■ I ■!,. Pi ! \\V(|'i<‘ li, . I'l 
lie* y’l </,’/■ I/O.' eiitl '.I,,. ' Ml til' i! 1 li). t i.f 

S.iui.i Malta M .' 1 ' 'lull' I !>• i .i,; P ■ / '/ - / and 

ndlret o| the M ,n - 1, i 1 I'-i .■!> "i . " n li {|ii* 


jCiiljiil aiid pi oi'i hiui'ii tiir iiil' .iM'! n ',1 'I ■! ii ii aUil 
Mich |>! I -"'1 , uidlll. with .I'l ijJHlil'i jii-i'ir 1 nil 11’ 
to I h it I. d in oiir M'l.i I !m - ja I lif j>.ji In i; imi. . » b,;’ n • 
ol leai 1 1 .*’- e, .lad .1 1 1 , 1 !iii jU:: \ li>lii)v\ i 0 i !'■ ■ I i • 'i > ■.' ot 

,iny i'b;ii*io!‘, Ail a i..Pr puiol the !'o|'e . I n .h, 
cirdiii.iK .*• ciubifil IU eiit M'li'i-in i vJiilii(r m thiii 
opiuKUi . Iioiiid be a me itjoii ol i eidiii.ib, and ^ f liow 

many f And a dejuii.itioii v.a -imt t) iho ii-id ii.- of 
aii^v t.(rdiiiab who luiLdil bi- ill to bmi. ba'iL ihi ii i. i-hi « 
to the sme* Olle,!ion . Tlieii, .Mil .hielMi’y .iirOM'j . h 
been obi inii.'cl hum at I-* * t the !ii;|im'\, Iho Pojir .s.od 
" m''! • ' 'llir (iiiii w IS bi’oi.gbl, :i]id 

plai * d at iiu ii'jlil liaml. Te.eiuipoii ,.11 lla- eaiiiiiuLs 
ro-[‘, aiiil .dootl J |ll■."‘d 'J liu-' till' w 'll jp a di t uici' out 
ot r..u!io! ot thf l‘ep,i! I’iImii-', 'tin dt .‘i (>; lh'‘ 

Golle'jc phuM'd Jiiin-rll in lli- ‘!. :ir, and Ih.* Popi 

told loin in .1 low \our wh" n he puij o 1 t'> co il a .ald- 
' in: (tie- ie, i !i. ill ju* -cnl nuo 

.simihols liit< ii‘o'‘ :!t i, ami tht n tin* p.-pr -,ad ..hmii, •• h .» 

' »// tlhf.i tjtf.i i/i /II -■/' II O' I'h'l'i I,-..' •, I 

I // nr " ye-f "I “ ^ y'"*' '/ 

j ill.' c.eo Jill. hi 1; .\l'.I llo.ii Ihe [itei'i:] ,.l on < 'm- 

j cl inia-ii I h" iow ue.ii'lMii, “ . P.- ,'m. r'. fl. it 

fijlf^'y, ,Sr,' ''•/ •;/> .b, i/" I I'ni'l, I' ' 

n't n,im /', / ,/o t ,i,,h I I !■> 

ijii! f a/ . . . N. . . . ' ! .<! , . ^ 

' t'llIK /‘i ll> t! I'Hl <l<i'i/lfi .I.li ',<! i! 1 ‘ ' O.S 

\if !•/'/• ii'fi- It Is. ill ^h•■ll ilea' i'i'''i' I . ' h"’ 

crop’s, 111 f a^‘ he did . ‘ .Z * - ■ ' ' - -tv., 

A hit N." .Jlal I I'M enli I ‘ 'ly W .it t ' ■ 

1 ;i l.if t . I ii.n t : ;‘ii. : .. ■ "i ii 1 ' ' - ii> 

* o.i ■ -'.111 \ I \ I h' 111,' ; 'll !!'■ ■ 

j ‘ ‘ rut II, • ii.‘ . I m' eiii;!' ; I 'm ■ ' 'j . ' '' i. ' m d j 


: on til-- , • , , p. . : 

j and W.I-. .1 I .'! :o r ! b . * . 
j IlloM. { !,i. ii < , 1 ij- I ' i' ■ ' 

I ji 1 ji • a e, In r! ' 1 .11 . 


-h .*■! I .. 


I i;.Jl I I n. I 


coniL It W'Mil.l I'ei d ' - i • ■ . a iif 1 h ■ 

and old' r 'll u 1 . . 1 , I 1 ■ a ’ o’ ’«■ 1 

otie V, .1 . t \ I 1 I'Xpi 1 ' ' I I mo' i Ml : 1 ’ •! - 1' • 

pfoli'-vini; 'I M > I. I I ‘ lolile , | 

is to li;i\ I- I'l.i o 1 1 -i . ’ e.'i-, Ali'i .lli' - I'P" a * 


^ 'III.' V//.V-, /'.M 

the yt-ar ciiiuiuciiuii. 
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would serve no purymsp, save that of causing amazement 
at the overgrown iii.iss of frivolity which the constiint 
tciidency to extinguish .significance under lu‘!i|)Sof material 
forms and sliow. lias led tlic old men wlio compose the 
Uoman couit to accumulate. 

'rile socml portion, as it may be called, of the ceremonial 
attendant on the creation of a cardinal, in ^Yhi<■ll the city 
ami nil the inliahitaiits me concerned, is as jiompous, ami 
as much rc^ulaleil liy a wliole code of traditional uses and 
customs, as llic, more purely ecclesiastical [lart of t.ljehu.-iiie.ss. 
'I’lic making of pri'scuit-. ami payment of fees to prrMuis of 
all sorts of conditions, fmm liie liiidi and revereaid oflii'i.ds 
of llic (luri.L to the c.ndiuar.s l.u ke^s, makes a gieal [lait. 
of it. Ami tlie amount ol all thrM* [layments \h )niiiui<‘lv 
regulated, (In-it jlliiminalioii^ ^ take place in the city, 
and es[iL*cially nii tin.- lat^.ide of the new dignitary's palace. 
Damis of mu.-ic [laiadi* the < ily, and arc sjicciaJly slalmned 
before the ic-ideiiccs ot the jnivjgii luiin.'-ler-^. 'rill' new 
cai’diual op-ais hi . ji.d.iee lor a great full dress nerption, 
where all wlio ha\c a decent eual, and .s[ieeiall\ all .-.t laiiL'i i.-, 
Ill’ll Weh‘ollled. The-e al'e gle.it and Holed oeei-mn-; for 
tin' di.-^pl.iy of till' diamonds and toilettes of the lo>m.iii 
paliieiaii ladies. 

Ilefore (jiiittiiig the subject of the iiielhud of ciiating 
(Muliii.d-;, the en^ojii ri--er\iiig cardinals “ /// /oVoyr” 
Iliad be liii'‘lly notic'd. Various i*aiisc.s occ.a.^ion.dly am.vc 
to lead a ponlitVto deem it undesirable to declare to the 
World the peiMiii whom it was his [uirpo.M' to cieal" a 
cardinal. Martin V, (k ltdl) was the llml who iluis 
secretly ciealcd endin. ds. lint the itractiee thm ami 
subsuiiicntly dilleied e.s-.enlially from that whicli llie cver- 
iiicrcadng de'>[Mit isiii of I lie (lopes brought it to under P.iul 
III. and llieiicefoi ward. Martin and his .cee.-.-.oi,^, till 
Paul ill. took the members of the colh'ge into Ihrir con- 
tideiic', only '^trn tly enjoining them not to <li\u] 'e (he laet 
tli.it Miih and .Mieli ]). i.Mins wi'ie in laet e.udinal.-. He 
ilied leaMiig four c.irdiiiaK thus iinjuiblislied, ])a\ing taken 
tlie. oaths ol the otlier (Mi’dinals that they would in c.ise of 
Ins dc.ilh jecogiii/e them. Notwitlistamliiig thcii oath.'., 
li )We\t'r, tiny n fu-.ed wlmn tin* Pop! dicil to do so. And 
tile popi-s h.i\i' never bn'ii aide to .secuie tin! .idmi-.-ioii to 
the eollegi! ol tlm-e wIiom* cieatioil has been left b\ tln ir 
ileitli’i in till . iiieho.iti' .-date. .Soinet lines the college lias 
reeogni/.i d tin in. .iml .idliiilteil tliuiil to the eoml.ivi ; 
.soiiietinie-; the - iie.'i-i ding Pope Ini', le. created lliein out of 
rc‘<[ieet f'tr tile wi -lii'. ot lii^ jireiji ceSMir. .Soinctiims they 
h.ive alt'igethi r l et the proniolion intended for them. 'I’he 
ch inge \\lii,-li Paul 111 . inliodin-fd C'U]>i-.tcd in conlining 
Hn: .^ee^l t ot th*' iinpubli-hed noiiiinatioiis to his own bieast, 
kt'e[ung it ' I!' pi’ietic- w. is, and th.it of lim 

.s'lecc.^Mirs Iia^ bi'eii, to .idd to the foim of proclaimitioii in 
c»n-i. 4 ory, “ . 1 //*-^ '/./.• {( r iii.>re or le.-.'.) 

/V.S ' it (hit no }! I'f/’j th • hi f'l 

li'fMie (jiiitting th ‘ - lib]' 1 1 of eei I'liK'iii.d, a won! or two 
miy be siiil ot the -iimidir pnetlcr of elodog and .-ill. e- 
(jueiitly o[»ei!iii'.^" tlm iiionlii ol i mwly ere.iti-d i.ndm.d. 
I. ike I'veryllling el-i* n.jiineted with the .-ab-eel 

t hi ' toi'iii h.id one* a real - igiiUie.iin-e, Imt lias lie.-oinc a 
111 ‘O' iinMiiiiiglo^s fill 111. dity. .'‘'oiiii' lea-^oiiable lime w.i, 
o|Ciii.i!I\ allow’d to e]a[»'^^e Ic-loi’i- the jtoiilll]' in oin* 
e., d''t'.iv ti'riii.dly pioiioiinced tie- mouth to be ojicind 
wiiu-h lie had d'chiifd to be clo-i .1 in a previou.^ enii 
.si'.loiy. No.^ ( In; toi 111 of o[ieniii’.r jiiononnced within 

a few iiiiinite- of the. form of cheing. As may be u.idil) 
Ulld^^^tood the eaiiliiial w ho^'e month WMs elo'ei I could m.t 
spc.'ik or vot- in .mv a.s>'‘mlily of tlie caidin.d'^, but only 

^ 't to Ik- iiJians?.. 1.1 111 it ;ill tins .a]'|ilif*S t-* tie- '-f-iti* of tliin-s 
hc.*’oO' llif! It. ill'. '1 ( Mi\ ••iiiiM.’ii! t'.oK j.f.s' I.--. .Mui of Il'.iiii* Tln' f'lmrih 
at)/.’ t o i.-L'li'i 1 ln-cilf l.» 111' uij.ii'i I'clipsc, and all exterior jioiiip and 
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bi'iir. When it has occurred that a cardinal has been loft 
at the death of a Popj^ with closed mijutli, tho^ college 
have usually empowered one ofr their number to open the 
mouth of the cardinal so circumstanced. « Hut it is a great 
mi.'.take to suppose, as dually have imagined, that a car- 
dinal, who.se month remained clo.sed, was ineligible to tho 
Papal throne. For not only any such •cardinal, but any 
pciysoii whatever, clerk or lay, not ^jeiug an avowed heretfc, 
and not labouring under any cSnonical impediment to holy 
oidcrs, is perfectly eligible as.pope. * 

The chief of the riisignia ^f a cardinal’s dignity is the Insii^uiia 
.scarlet hat,— the original signilicaiico of which was, we are wi*i titles 
told, to remind the wciirer that he yvas to bo at all times 
ready to shed hi.s blood in martyrdom fur tho faith. At 
an early perio^l it became, aud has since continued to be, a 
huge uiiyv(!arable coii.st ruction of silk aiid ^ uriuL^ ta.ssels, 
such as may be hccu suspended fr(^,<?mroof.s of cathe- 
drals i»ver the loiiib.sofc cardinal^' >So much is the Iiat tlie 
mam mark of a cardiiiars digfffliy, tliiit “to receive tlie liat ’* 

I i.s ill eoinmon [>arlance eiiuivaleiit to being made a canJiiial 
I The c.moiiicai vcstim'iits of a cardinfll are scarlet,^ and in the 
I city aud in their homes the hems aud such like of their (xiats, 
ami al.^u their .stockings, are of the same colour, — in Italian 
p:irl:mci! “ ]»urj)lc.'’ lli’iice, “to a.spire to the purple,” “tc 
ri'cr ivp tilt! jairplc,” is also cquivaleiifc to being a camli- 
d.itc for or luung made a cardinal. Their Kminenccs also 
w'l'.ir a .scarlet “ beretta,” a four cornered caj) of tlie shape 
yvcll known in [lictures and isngravitigs, and a .sciirlct 
“ berettina,” or skull-cap. Until the time of Urlr.m VIU. 
till! cardniiils wi'ic, .styled “ rilu.strissimi ; but lliiit jmpe 
decreed tli.it they sliould for tlie future be called “ Kiiii- 
nt‘iilis.simi,” and addres.sed as “your EmineiAe.” 

It remain-, to add a few yvords on the privilege of a Cardinals 
cardinal ns an clic.tor of the pontiff; and though the"'' 
subject is a large one, a very few yvords will siillice, because 
till! treatment of it fails mure propiTly .md cuiiveniciitly 
under other headings. In ]ii:rfect coii.si.steiicy with every 
other [lortiuii of the hi.story of the institution, the right 
and privilege of the cardiuiiLs to elect the Pope Lsiin abu.se, 
and lias been attained by a long series of encroachment.s 
which have gradually eliminated the origiiiiilly democratic 
con.stitutioii of the (Jhurcli. The po])es wi're at lirst 
clinscii by the whole body of the faithful; llieii by the 
whole l)ody of tin* clergy; then by tlie cardinals with tlie 
cun.^.'iit of the clergy, and, u]|imiatcly, ab.Mdutcly and 
exclusively by llie canlinals. Tliat the. mode of election 
has passed tlinaigh tliese plnises is certain ; but the chro- 
nologieal details of tlie changes arc extremely ub.scuve. 

The nn'tliods jairsucd in the eleetioii belong to another 
[d.ice. Ami till"’ article may be concluded by a .statement 
of the fact, ofl-'ii mi.sa])i)relieii(led, that tlie riglit of a 
cardinal to eiitt r conclave with his brethren and vote for 
llic new^ Po[»e i.s imlefe.asible ; and he is not to be deprived 
of it I'V any declaration of the laic i’ope ot dcjiositioii by 
him, or b) any ainount^of unyvorthiiic.s.s, however patent, 
r.is«s arc on reenul In which popes liave sought by every 
incaiM in llieir j/owi-r to ju’event certain cardinals from 
I. iking part in the election that yvoiild fulloyv tlieir death, 
ami .stiim* in wliicli monstrous crimes have rendered .such ex- 
clusion rcasoiialile and light in every point of \ieyv. Hut in 
I'vcrv such case, the colli'ge has oviirriiled tho provisions of 
the deceased poiititi*, and admitted the acknowledged member 
of tlieir body to take part in the election. (t. a. t.) 

(JAUDONA (j)crhaps the ancient Uiliira)^ a fortified 
tt»wiiof Spain, in tlie province of Catalonia, about hf) miles 
\.\V. of Ihircelona, in -l.r 57' N. lat. and V 37' R long. 

It uccui>ics the summit of a hill near the banks of the 

‘ Ssive ill Uin rase of members of the iiiOTiastio onlers, whose j 1 iv.ss. 
similar iu form to tho others, is iu colour that enjoiiieil by their speciul 
viih- , 
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Cardonera, a branch of the Llobregat, and from the strength 
of its i^osition has been able to bid defiuiioe to rcfieated 
attacks. Besides its citadJl and ramparts, it possesses the 
ruins of the paikice of Hainon lAilcli, the church of San 
Vicente, and the church in wliich the faiiious Catalonian 
saint Kaiiion No^Jito expired. It is still more celebrated, 
however, for the extensive deposit o{ rock salt in its 
vicinity, which lornis a fountain muss about 500 feet 
high iit the head of a valley, covered by a thick bed of a 
reddish brown clay, and apparently resting on a )'ellowish 
grey sandstone. The salt is Jeuerally^iiorc or less tran.slii* 
cent, but large masses of it are quite transparent ; and pieces 
cut from it are worked by artists ,iji Oanlcnia into images, 
crucifixes, and many articles of an ornamental kind. 
Population about 3000. ♦ 

juiper, probably, as (.’hatto 
thinks, SfiUftre pap€l>^ectangular pieces of pastel )oard, uscil 
atgaines. The iiiventio»Kfc‘‘ playing Aprils has Imth attrilnilcMl 
to various nations. In the Chinese dictionary, < 

it is said that cards were inv«*ntcd in tin* 
reign of Seiin-ho, 11?0 A.I)., for the amnMjmciit of his 
numerous concubines. There is a tradition that canls 
have existed in India from time iniJiicinori:il, ainl tliat 
they were invented by the Brahmans. A pack of cauls, 
eaid to be a thousand years old, is preserved in llic miiscnni 
of the Royal Asiatic Society; but modern cnlics are of 
opinion that these cards are of recent datii. Tiie in\ention 
of cards has also been assigned to tlie Kg\ptiaMs, l»nt 
apparently on no better authority than tin*, bcln f that the 
representations on tarots may be so inti rpreteil as to con 
nect them with Egyptian philosophy. To the Arabs, 
Oermans, F>|Taniards, and hVoiich have also bciai ascribed 
tlic invention of cards, but on grounds of vaiy ing lceblcm.ss. 

There are numerous singular resiuiibJ^uccs between lint 
ancient game of chess {tkaturmoja^ i'r.. lour tnh/>fs or 
inernbersof an army) and cards (see ** Essay ou tin* Indian 
(hime of Chess, by Sir William Jones, /o'v/^//r//e.s*, 

vol. ii.), from wliich it lias been conjectured, with some 
show of reason, that cards WT.re suggested by clicks. 'Phe 
])resiim[)lion, then, is in favour of the Asiatic ori.',n'n of 
cards. 

The lime and manner (J the iiitio(luetiun of cards into 
Europe are also moot points. The 3*^th canon of tlic 
council of Worcester (l!i*l<l) is often qiiotetl a^ evidence 
of cards having been k%)wn in England in the mitldlo of 
the 13tli century; Jlnit the. games “do iei;e iL regina” 
there mentioned w^*ro a kind of mumming oxlnbilimi 
(Strutt srl3^s eliess). No queen is found in the earliest 
Euvnju'jm cards. 

In tile wardrobe a!coiiuts of Edward I. (li?7S), Waller 
Stourtmi is paid 8s. nd. “ ad opus regis a<l iudt iitliim ad 
(ju.itimr reges.” This passage has boon traindatcd to mean 
cards; but as chess was known in the, ilrt by a term 
rdgnifying the four kings [rhatvraji), it i* im)W believed 
ihat this entry relates to chess.* Jf.canN were known in 
Eiirofio in 1*^78, it is very reinarkal»le that retrardi, in 
Ids dialogue which treats of gaming, never mentions them ; 
and that thoiigli Boc(;accio and Chaucer ami contcni[Kirary 
writers notice various games, tlien; is not a .single ])assage 
in any one of tlieiii that (gin bo fairly con^lmed to ndVr 
to c,ii*ds. J^issagcs arc quoted from varimi^ work.^, of or 
relativo to this jieriod, but modern re.se.ireh leads to the 
belief that in every instance tlio word remh reil “cards 
has e.ither been mistranslated or inlerpolati il. 

The tiarliest unquestionabh^ mention of a distinct serie.s 
f)f jilaving cards is tlm well-known entry of Charles or 
Charbot Poupart, treasurer of tho lionsohold of Charles 
VI. of France, in his book of accounts for I.T.llj or 1353. 
It runs thus— “ Donn6 ii Jacquomin (iriugunn/ur, peintre, 
pour trois jeux de cartes, k or et k diverscs ^ouleurs, ornes 


do plusieurs devises, pour porter devers le Seigneur lloi, 
pour sou t^bateincnt, cimpiante si.x sols pari.si.s.” From 
this fciitry it lias hastily' b* cii eoneluded tliat Jacum'ioin 
(iringonucur (it is not ccvl lin whether (Inimonneur was 
the painters surname, or only Ins dcMgnalioii a.s a maker 
of yniHffws) invented card^ ; but the payment i.s cK.iily 
for painting, not for inveutmg linMii. 

The safe coiiclii.sion with n g.nd to the intiodm 1 ion ot 
cuids is that, though tiiei nia\' po-'ii.lv have been Imovn 
to a few pcr.soii.s in iuimpL* abom th,* middle oj the 
1 4th centuiy, they dnl not cmae lutn ^ciu ml until 
th‘i end of ilic ciiiturv, and l...t wi. i,. • ihcv weu; 
brought lias not vi l. lueii aM’cit.uiied. i-ni il tin- ir.sti 

niuiiy ol ( 'oVcllu/,/.o iMii be ii!iedon,i ud . wt n* in' i»>ibiced 
into Italy iioiii .\rabia iii tin: \e.ir Ei/'.i ( 'ovell-i "o, who 
WTote in (lie Ihtli cuitaiy, I'jves hi'' aui!eii;i\ the 
chronicle ol oih' ol his :in- I' -loiw 11 1 - woid . me “ \:,!io 
1 *i I 5, 1 U leeat o in \ 1 1 n bo ■! giou» dt lie cai l e, » !"• \ i • nn 
de Seraeiui.i, i‘ idininii-i tr.i luroiiaiin” (lii tie- y.ir I.-. '.’ 
wa'^ brought into \ iu ibn tin- e nm- of i w Inch i o '.f, 
from the coiinlry ot tin- Sai.ie'-ii' , .iinl i.-. w il h tin m i .i.ii .1 
nmb. See “ Islnnit </t Ihi i'lit't <li 1 l'\*liciani> iJn -i, 

Roma, ) 

Soon after the. d.ite. of I’oiip .il u.trv, i.inh it would 
seem became cominon ; for ju an ••lnt'*i tiie jiiovost of 
Ikiiis, 1357, wttrking pcopltj ah- bebitiihn to play at 
tennis, bowls, dice, cards, (. 1 * nine pim on woiking d.ivs 
From tin* omi.->sion of c.iid-. in an «'iii<»nM im e o) ('li.ii!"S 
V. (l.’bl'J), ft)ibid»bn'.', certain ",.im. s it. nniy ieas»'i'.il>l\ bii 
eoneluded that e.mks became pojnil.ii- in Fiainc beiwi -n 
l.’biU and the elal of tin* eeiiMiry. 

It does m>t follow' that b-‘(.iu.''i i)'e railn^t j'oalive 
mention of a M-ries of i.mls I’keneh, iJir^^ wie ii-'t 
previously known in otln-r jmiI' of haiiopo It -t < ms 
mori; likely, if their Fa (t-rn oruin i-, .im rj>ird, that fl,- v 
tiuvelled i[uicklv tliroiigli Fnh»pe to ri.iiiee. F.nlv in 
tie* loth c-eritiiry, caid m.ikinj li id bte.ane a i“giilar Ihai-j 
in (b'rmany, whence eauK wth* I'lni in sm.dl la.-l.-. lu 
other conn tries. ( kini.s w< abo jnainif.n Iniei! in ll.iiy 
at least fi,> e.iil^'a-i I I ’.'n. and in Fiijl.niil betoie 1 P’. ’ , 
for b^'jin Act of I’.nli.iim ni ot 3 Fdw. IV. llie impi-il ilnai 
of p]ayiii!M':irds IS loi bi.li'ei), in M)n-eipi« 111 e, it e -.i.ii, 
the complaints of niauiit.ie! iin-r-i tii it iiaj.i-i I itn.n ob 1 1 .a (mI 
their buxine- s. Xoeml.ft i*iid'aib‘.'.l Fn.jlhli m.i.iiil ■- 
t lire liave bi'en (1 ISM i\ en d oi m» i ai ly a date ; ai..l l!i- • ■' 

re l-'Oii to believe, notw itli-faiiibng th'' \( l of I 'd 1 
that our chief .Mipplies eiui'- in.m Ik.ieei- or tJe- Ni’-m 
land-!, ill the reign ol I'.li/.abfj h thi- iii'p"! f.il l'•n ••! - mi.s 
wa.s a monopoly; lait jnmi i la- i im-' oi Tina ^ i. • ■ ' 
the e.ihis Li.sed in t]ii-> mhiiiIi v wi h* «'! liotai e ,i,i i ' I 
in the. iei':n of .l.nnes I. a «bil\ w m I'n 'I , 

since wht-n they li.ivu al\\:iv ^ bien I iM-d. 

It lia.i been inmh dinmlMl wlietli. i lahii 

were ])i iiiU d fhiiii wooii bloeks. 'll'-' i<.iii'isoine 

inijiortaiiee, a , if aiMWi hd in tilt' ilhi-i \'.‘"iMap- 

peirthal tln-mt«if wnt-l eii_ i.iv .n '‘k I kd t«i ili.it tii 
printin'^, m.iv hive bi t n dtv.ka.'; ' i. n '!i ihe ib-mai.tl 
t«»rtl.e uuilliplii. ilion t»f implt 'i;. . ' -i I'lV. The b.'laf 
that t h" e u'ly e.ird nialvM M'l I ’ i "1 1 bn, ?Nin'‘ni 

l»eiv, and .\iii;'>burg, Innn ill> I ln(), v.tie .d .• 

wood « ngi.ivers, is Itmu.lMl . -i i.- a-.-unipl!on tint lie- 
cirdsot I iiat peritMl weie i-ni!' I Jn'.ii wooij bjo<k.'>. il r , 
Jiowevei*. clear that t!i- ■ el.'est e.inh wem cxivnlul 
i»y haml, like, lho.se d.*-’ "d lor Cli.irles YI. M.niy of 
the earlie.st w'oodi-ut-. 'M iv ctdoiireil ]>y means .•! a 
stencil, st> it wonhl si. . m that at the. time v\ooil en. i iv 
ing wa.s first iiil/odin-ed. the .irt t»t ih-plet in-; .in.i tMUa.i- 
iiig figures by me.in> «»f stencil jdate.'^ wa> well k)it»wn. 
There are no playing c.irds engraved on wood to which 
early a datt*. ii.s 14“3 (tliat of the eailiest <latul wood-eii- 
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graving gmicnilly accepted) can be fairly asbigned; and as 
at this period tliere were professional card-makers estal>- 
lishcd in (Germany, it is probable that wood-engraving was 
employed to produce cuts for sacred subjects before it was 
applied to cards, and tliat there were hand-painted and 
stencilled cards before there wore wood-engravings of 
saints. The German Hriefmahr or card-[)aintor probably 
progri;ssL‘d into the wood engraver; but theje is no proof 
that the c‘arliest wood engravers were; The card-maker.s. 

It is nil leeuhul whi'lli'*.r the earlu-st cards were of tlie 
kind now common, called ///^//evv/Z osrds, <ir wlietlior they 
W(*re tarocrJii or f (trots, which arc still usc.d in .some p.irt.s 
of Kranci^, Germaiiv, and Italy, Imt the ]•robabilltv is that 
iho tarots were tin* (‘ 111 icr. A pe k of taruts nf 

Heventy-eight c.irds, fniir : ml i ■•'}' iiiiaier.d cards and twenty- 
two embleinatie. e.nd-i, i or ofonf'<. Ivuli 

suit consists nf Imirieen cards, ten (»f ulijch aie liie pip 
'Cards and four eniiil (or nmu* jiroju-rly cn// canK), \i/:., 
king, (Jill Til, ehc\ .illi-r, .md \ .ih I. The at out aie niinilsn I 
from 1 to -I, till' ii.'innia’i'i n d (..ird, < ailed the/o//, ii.i-5 
no po.sitiv«M.iiue, Init aiigmeiit.s that of the (»ther alon!-.. 
(See A'O'li'tiiir (Vu'bel, I’.llis, ISll, l»*r .Ml 

aceiMint of tile liiii.le of Jil.ivilig t iro(.;eli;no or laiot^.) 

The m.irKs of tlie.-.mti fO [he earliest caid i (( oi man) 
nr.' he.irt-;, help:, jea.ves, and Jieorns. \o aee Ji.i. bi ‘ii 
dis'overed coirespoiidin'^Mo the e.irlied known pick, but 
otli'U’ p.icks of about the .'aiiiedate have aee.s, and it .''Ciaiis 
iinlilvely that the .-nils (uanmeneed with thedeiu. 

Next ill anln|Uity to the marlvs mentioned aie .swoids, 
l»:itons, (ai[>-5, and money. Tiie-.e are tlie nio-!, eommmi «»n 
Italian card-) ot tliii lali*- loth emitury, and are m»w n-ed 
both in Italy and in S[»aiii. I'reiieh cards of tln‘ Kith eeiiinry 
be.ir the maiks now gi'iierally US'mI in ‘^’raiiee .o' l Ihejlaiid, 
vi/., eiem*. I'iijne, and e-.iii(‘an. 

The French to'lh*, though so n.imed from iu ii -.••m 
l»la,:iL*e to the tieloil le.if, was in all probalality Cfpied 
from the acorn, and the piipni .^ilnllllIy' liom ihe leaf 
(grim) of the tiermaii .suits, whde iU name i.s di iived from 
the swonl of the It.iliaii Milts. It is not derived from its 
re.siMiibl.inee to a j'ike he.id, ai cojuiiioiily .^u[*[)o.M*d. Jii 
England the Krmn li mark.-, are u.mmI, and ire n.imeil — 
lieait'^, clubs (eorie-poiiding to frelle, the French .sviiiImJ 
being joined to the Italian name, bii.stoni), spule.s (e.oiie- 
spondinglo tlie Fieneh jiiijiie, but having the It’iliaii n.iuie, 
ajiade. I di^’^N 1. 1), joel di iimaid-.. Tills confii.-iuii of n.iines 
and .-jynibul ; i , a s-.aininl lui* by Gleittn tliur^--“ If eud.s 
Were actually known in Italy and Si»aiii in tin. latter jmiI 
of the 1 hh century, it i.s not iiiilik:.‘ly licit the game w.is 
introduced into ihi., euimliy by some, ot tlii' Fn';li..h 
soldiers who h.id .s. i\rd, iiiid*-r tin- bamieis ot llawkw«»ud 
and other fl’LM* ei|)!ain-., in le* w.iiv. (»1 It.ily ami Spam. 
However this m.iy be, il .'-i- m, cnlam that tin* e.nlie-t 
(Mi'ils eoiiiJiionly u-a-d in tin-, (■<aiiitry w'ertj ol tin* .''.mn* 
kind, with re,.pect to tlie i.i.uk-. id tin* .Miits, as llm-a* u-ed 
ill It ily and Sjiain.” 

\boul the la-.! (j.iarter of the l.'ith (•'•iitury, jiaeks wiili 
aura d- , tlowei and Ijiimaii ll i iie-., I or m irk-, of tlie mi it-., 
W' I e en u' I ' '*d iipnii eojipei”; and 1 i , numei nn^ \ ai i :t ion-i 
•:Hi »e it '.I, diehited by the e.lpl ici* uf htdl V ulil.ll card-m.lkeis ; 
blit till V ne\er emie into I'eiiei.il n-f. 

The e Milt cjoU ef till* e.irly pa. k^ v.i:,- king, cJicvali* r, 
and kii.iM'. d’le* ll.ili.ins W’(*re pmb.il.lv th.-lii.t jo .-ul* 
Ktitiite a (j’li en for the ehev.dier, whom Fieneli card,', i; 
altogelhei .sujiei-v ded by the (plee.n. ddi'emut cards ol 
French Jiiick-j r''eei\ed fancirul naiiie.s, wliieh \ .iried from 
tine* to time. 

.Mmm* fiivi*, ■./•z/M'/z/s’ .s/O' r/nirnfioii /A ; ( W/.'ov i/ y.z//# /•, 

Pali-, -b 0. I. riicitkojif, rrrsuch (tni rr^ynnoj </• r 

K'lnrn zu t^rjfrr^chrn, J.. ipsic, ''ZtM : Weiicr S.nie*i, 

H4,\iJirrkt^ iufu 4 >'{••, i/ Punumj (ianU, u\t!i JliiLiitiatio .6 uj 

tAf Onjui of rnntintj and J'Jnfjraviti'j on IVovd^ Loiiilon, 1810 ; G, 
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Poignot, Analyse Critique et raisonnie de toides las Reehstekts^ 
pahtUoyusqiiii cejouTy surl'Oriy^netiesCarUBdfouery Dij<|p, 1826; 
M. C. Itebci'f Eludes historhiues sur its CdrteB A jouer, prmeipaU* 
nv'M surlcs Garka Frau/^iisesi Palis, 1842; Wdliam Andrew* Chatto, 
Fat'ts awl S/jccalntions on the Orioiii and Uidorf of FUtqfing Cards^ 
London, 1848 ; P. Boiteau lJ*AinbIy, Cartes d joner et ia 
vLuncie, i'ni'i.s 1854, translated into English with additions under 
llie title of The History of Playing OardSy und. Anecdotes of tkeiT 
use in Conjuri'iujy FurtiiM-kllingy ajt4 Card»sharpingy edited by 
tli« Ittv. E. S. Taylor, B.A., Loijdon, 1805 ,^*W. Hughes WiU- 
shirc, Jil.D., A Descriptive Catalog ae of Playing and olhr Cards 
in the JJrdtsh Museum, printed by order of the Tiilstees, London*' 
i»70. ^ (H. J.) . 

CAllDUCCI, Bartolommeo (1560-1610), better known, 
as Carducuo, the SpaiiLxh corruption of his Italian; 
palionymic, was born 'in Florence, where he studied 
urciiilccturu and sculpture under AmmiMiati, and painting: 
under Ziicchcrt). The latter master he accompanied to 
.Madrid, where h3 painted the ceilimjp^JT^h'e Escorial 
Jjibr.iry, assisting also in the prodip^^iionof the frescos that , 
adorn the clinster.s of that faiui^r^ialacc. Ho was a great 
f.ivoiiiito with Philip 111. and lived and died in 
wht‘io most of Inks works are to tie found. The most 

celebrated of them i.s a l)e.sceiit from the Cross, in the- 
church of San Felijio td Jteal, in Madrid. 

GAUDUCGl, or Garduciio, Vincenzo (1568-1638)^ 
wa.s born in FlorcMice, and was trained as a painter by his 
bridliLT Partolommeo, whom he followed to Madrid. He 
worked a great de.il lor Philip III. and Philip IV., and his- 
be.^t i»ictun.w are tho.sr He executed for the former monarch 
jis di'.eoration.s in the Pardo Gallery. Examples of him are- 
pre.seiwcd at Tidinlo, at Valladolid, at Segovia, and at 
.several oilier S[)anish cities. For many year.s he laboured 
ill Madriil as a teaclim* of hLs art, and froiy, his attiier 
i.Hsiied Giovanni liicci. ledro Obregon, Vela, Collantefi|||iiA ' 
other distinguished represen tative.s of the SpauLsh senool 
during the i7lh ciaitury. He avus also author of a treatise, 
(u- (li.ilogiie, Dc Ids Hu'cclainas de la Pintiiray wddeh was 
publi.shed in KbiH. 

GAPiHWELL, Edward (1787-1861), a learned divino 
and eeclo.siastieal lii-storian, wiw born at Blackburn in» 
J^aneaishii e in 1787. 1 le w^as educated at Biusenose College, 
Oxford, w here, in 1801). he took his degree of B.A. as first 
(Ti'is in classics and second class in matbeiriatics, and 
bi‘(‘.amc .1 lellow of his college. Ho took his inasteFs- 
derive in 181J. Alter being for several years engaged as 
liiior and lecturer lie was appointed, in 1814, one of the ■ 
cxamimrs to the university. In^ 1826 he was chosen 
Gamden Proios.sor ol Ancient Histoty; and during his 
live years’ profc.ssorship he published an edition of tho 
Eihirs i»f Aristotle with selected notes for tho use ot ' 
.student. s, and a course oi his lectures on The Coinage of Hta 
(inuls and lunmns. In 1831 he took his degree of D.D., 
and was calk'd to the po.st of principal of St Alban’s Hall, 
which he held till bis death. He published in 1837 a. 
.siiideiilks editicpi of the Greek Testament, with the text’ 
divided into paragrai»hs, a^id furnished with various readings- 
and iiotc.s, and aci'ompanied page for page by the Pmglish 
aulhoii/eil version. In the same year appeared his 
edilidii of the Greek and Latin texts of the Kistory of Hu 
.A ivish War, by .losephus, with illustrative notes. But his 
mo .t Important labours were in the field of English Church 
ili.-.iory. He piMjccted an extensive work, which was to 
cmbiMco the entire synodical liistury of the church in 
F.ngland, and w'as to be founded on Wilkims’s Concilia. 

( )f this work he executed some portions only. The first 
published of these was J Joe imcntary Annals of the Rejjprmed 
(linrck of England from 1546 to 1716, which appeared- 
ill 1.S3!) and soon roachbd a second. ^ edition.- • It waa 
J«»l lowed by a Hi star If of Conferences, dccfeonnectedwith t}u 
JMsIoii of the Book of Common Pmycr /rom 1650 to' 
IG'JO (1840), which reiiched a third edition within ten 
years. In 1848^ppeared Synodalia^ a Odj^ion of ArtidU 
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SdiffioUf Coaiomi and Proeeedinffs of Convocation from 
l547'^o 171>, completing tlie*serie9 for that period. 
Closely connect^ with tnese works in the Reformatio 
Legum EcdemiLdimvnm (185J), which treats of the 
changes proposed and attempted lu the direction of reform 
daring the reigps of Henry VII L, Edward VL, and 
Elizabeth. As a supplmnent to the foregoing, Dr Cardwell 
published in 1554 a nqjw edition of Ihsliop Qibson’s 
JSywdik Ai^licana, Dr Cardwell, as one of the best 
.men of business in the university, held various important 
' ^osts, among which weij those t)f delegate of the 
press, curator of the university galleries, manager of 
the Bible department of the preir», and private secn'.tary 
^ to successive chancellors of the university, lie died at 
'Oxford, 23d May, 18G1. • 

CAREWfC:'"jpE (died about 1613), second son of Sir 
Wymond Carew^W^ntony, was oducatod at Oxford, 
-entered the Inns of ^'urt, am! passetl somo y(j:ir.s in 
.^ Continental travel. At the rccoinmcndation of Qiiocn 
ElizSbeth, who couferjed on him the honour of kuiglifliood, 
he was appointed secretary to Sir Christopher Hal ton, and 
afterwards, having been promote^ to a mastersliip in 
-chancery, was sent as ambassador to tlio king of Poland. 
In the reign of James ho was employed in negotiating tho 
treaty of union with Scotland, and for sevenil years was 
■Ambassador to tho Court of Franco. On Ins return 'ho 
wrote a Relation of the State of Fr^tneo, with sketches of 
the loading persons at the court of Henry IV. ft is 
'written in tho classical style of the Elizabethan ago, and 
was appended by Dr Birch to liis J/htarfcal 17/ w of the 
Negotiation^ hetioecn the CnurU of EngJaml^ France^ (lud 
linmelSf from 1592 to 1617. Much of the information 
‘regarding Poland contained in Do ThoiPa J list on/ of I Ha 
Own Times was furnished by Carew. 

CAREW, Geotob (1557-1629), Karl of ^Potness, and 
Baron Carew of Olopton, Warwickshire, was born in 1557. 
After completing his studies at Oxford, he jnined the .irniy, 
and held an important corninaiul in the Irish w.trs again-^t 
the Earl of Desmond and the rebels. He w.is .sueeessively 
appointed governor of Askeaton castle, lieuteiisnt-geiier.il 
of artillery, and, after the succes.sful expodiiion. tt> C.idi/. 
*(1596), lord-president of Munster, treasurer tn the army, 
Aiid ultimately one of tho lords judges of Ireland. When 
he entered on his dutic.s, the whole country w«s in nj)Mi 
Tobolliou; but by a pn^lont and vig»)ruus pulicN, l»uclv«‘d by 
his own intrepidity ^11 the field, lie soon rediiLMsl the rrbels 
to submission. His greatest exploit was the (Mpture <»f 
Diittboy castle, a siicco.ss which iliVappointetl the Spuiish 
allies, and in reality put an end to the war. hu- liis 
-services in Ireland he was made governor nf Ciiernsey, and 
was raised to the peerage. Tie was afterwards made pri\ y* 
councillor to James I., and died at London in lt)29. 
Carew wrote an account of the wars in In land in a book 
called Hibernia Paeata, published after Ids ilf.itli; and 
made several collections for thetiist^ry of Henry V., uhi(di 
were afterwards digested into S[)eeii’s ///>■/ »/•// •</* 
Britain, Sonic of his letters have bnou print-'d by the ( 
den Society, 'I860. 

CAREW, Richard (1555-1620), aiillmr (if tin* Siirr* g .f 
Cor/mall, was born in 1^55. At an only ag - h*' iMcame 
A distinguished student of Clirist (Jlnireh, Dxfnrd, mid 
when only fourteen was chosen to dispale o\(em[niranei>u-.|y 
'With Sir Philip Sidney, in presence of the oarl^ (d 
Leicester and Warwick and other iiobleineii. From Oxford 
'lie removed to tho Middle Temple, where ho spent llirovi 
years, and then wont abroad. On his relurn ho was 
appointed sherifE bf Cornwall, and publisluMl his Survey of 
the county, a woi^ which enjoyed a liigli’ reputation, and 
■ hOA been several times reprinted. His other works are 
'«6iititled— ‘TVee Examination of Men's jyi/s, a tran.slatiun 


from the Italian, part of which is said to have been 
executed by his father ; 7%' l^rue ami Ready Way to learn 
the fjatin Tongue^ a tr:^^ t included in Hartlib's book on 
tho same subject; and. I Traiisliduat of the first Five Cantos 
of Tasso's Cerusaknime. I le iliod in 1 620. 

CAREW, Thomas (LiSti-h;:!!)), an Jinglish poet, wa-s 
born about the year 15S9. Ho studiod at Oxford, and mi 
tho complotion of his course was made gentleman of the 
privy cliambor to diaries f. At court lie was liiglily 
esteemed for the vivacity of his wit and the elegance (»f 
his manners: and lii.s ]io(‘lical t i-sics gaim'd liim the 
friendship of H-ii .fonson, Sir WHb.im havcnaiit, and 
other ocloliratcd literary men. He. wioh* ^f\cial sonnets, 
amorous jdfce^, and ma-iipKS, ^^hicll were s* l tt» imi'.ie by 
Henry 1/iwes and otlnn* mninent ma-ders. \b>'d of hi.s 
smalhn* [lieccs an* di-il innaislii'il by peculiar .‘-wi eiof s and 
graci'fulnes.s, by liL;lit gaiety, and b\ J(‘hcitoii.-i cxprc.-simi. 
Tliey an^ geiicrallv (»ci':i>,u)jial poems, rt rs dt‘ 
addressed to ladies and aii.* sometimes e\(ini.silir of tin ir 
kind. His longest and he.st known work is a niacin! 
calhul Cabnn perlonind liy the king and 

sijveral of the nobles at Wlnleliall on Shro\e 'J’nesday, Hkd.t. 
l*arts in this ma'>(|ue wen* taken by Lord Ibackley and 
Ins brother, wild a(‘ted in Mn* fo]lowi)»Lr van* in Milton's 
(*ii)nu.<. The ('•r/ujji is loiinded on llii' dJla II it at 

of BnuNo ( 7 .'*.), and is a wmk of \eiy e.»n-idei.ible poetic 
merit. Some of the iiitroduelmy \'‘j.'^es reiniml .stnnigly of 
Milton. (Jarew dii'd in the prime of lite abonl the year 
ld.‘» 9 . The best edition of Ins works is that of \V. C. 
Ha/.litt. 

CAItEV, ^KNR^ (died 1 7 Ld). a hiiiMoroiis poet and nnisi- 
e.il eonijio.si*!*, was an illegitimate son ol (Jeorge Savile, 
Manpiis (d' ILilifax, and was bmn towaids the end of 
the I7tli cuaitiiry. He studied inieic under Li'iimit, 
l|o<eingrave, and t h'liiiniaiii, hut never attained I 0 e\eel- 
lenee in the liigher departments of (‘onipo-a’i imi. lli-^ ballads 
and songs, however, wm-e (. xceediiigly j*opiilar at the I inn*. 
He wrote sisveral ilraiiiit ie- Jll(el.•^ (or Lowiit (J.irdeii 
the:itr«% among which may be mentiomsl a bmlevpm 
tragedy ealleil (ln'<*u<inhotoi*lhligns (17^H); uii (»peretla 
called the Homst )’/>/■/ '////. //n/// ; two interlinh's, called 
.\7o/ey and 'riioniUs and Sodt; ; and t w o liui le-ipie opeia.s, 
called Phr Dra^/ou /•/’ v ( I 7.‘>7 ) and Man/nd^ or the. 

D ra'/n.o.ss, Ili.s songs wise con'’i‘led and jnildislicd by 
hiiiiMdl ill a wurk e.ille I 77/, M nsi' o! ( \ nt tu y 1 am’ 

one of llnan, Sitilg ,n oar .\d> jf, l!ir iiiO'l lil <n:d 

natural of haiglidi ]\i;e-:, 1 -. yf popular. (ljo..,fi(^ 

w'orks weie pnlili.-ln-.l In 1717). (‘.iiey di(d at oi ad- 
\ inee I age the .sann* v« ir It li.is often Ik I'li od tli.-i I ' ont. 
an ( lid to hm ow II lift*, but tie* stor\ had no I i.'i iid.it nni. 
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tioii of tin; Seripla e-^ .nd jdiilolo'.’ie.il woik.'.. In l'’H 
(Hrey w'as apno’iite.l js nte^sor (,f Oriental Jangna'n'-^ m a 
college foiiielel a! Koit William by the MaI-lni^ of 
Wellesley Lrom this time t(» Ins death lie de\oted 
hinisidf to tlie pre[i:iiaLion of numerous philological uorks. 
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cuiisisting of grairimars ami dictionaries in the Mahratta, 
Sanskrit, Punjabi, Toliiiga, Bengali, and Bhotanta dialects. 
The Saiifikrit dictionary was unfoitunatcly (histroyed'by a 
lire which broke t)ut in the ])riiitiug establisliinent. From 
the Serainpore press there issued no fewer than tw'(mly-four 
dilferont tianslations of the Scrij)tures, all edited by J)r 
Caroy. lie died in IS.'M. 

CAIUiIJjIj, Dovald (1010-1 tiKl), one of the leadt*rs 
of the Covenanters, was born in IblO. He w'as educated 
at Sr. Andrews, and afterwards attached himself to the 
Prntesters. After liis appointment tu one of the (diurohes 
in Ola'Jgow, he in:id(*, himself obuoxiunstn Coveiiimeiit l)y 
his open resistance to their meaMiivs. Com[K‘lIed to 
leiiiain at a distiniee from his eliaii^e, he ventured back to 
celebrate the cnmmmiiuii, nml was arrested, but was 
liberatt;d at the instaiu'e uf sonui of his pnvatii frii'iils. 
Jb; was afterwards woumled at the battle of P.olliuell 
Biidge, and II'mI to ll(*llami, where lui reanaiiied a few' 
months. On rUuui he joined liiehard Cameron m 
publishing the Saii.pihar deel.iratnui, and boldly exeom- 
iniiiiic.ited tlie ki:ig .ind Ids (dlici.ils. I le was soon alter- 
waids apprehended, and brought l«» Edinburgh, where he 
w'as bi-lie.ideil on tlio ‘dTtli July IdSl. 

Vol. XV. (h\UlA, a maritime ja'oxiiice of A.si.i Minor, foiming 

Plate 11. the soiilli-westeni angle of the whole ])eninsiila. It w'as 
l)ounded on the X. by b)Mia and Lyiliii, on tla^ \V. and S. 
by the /Egeaii Sea, .ind on the E. by Ij\cia ainl a small 
]».irt of Piiiggia. lU limit to the north was tlnj riviT 
MaMuder, exempt near lla*, munlh, where its eiln'> of Miht- 
Ins and .Nfyus, with their territoiies, thoiigli on tlie south 
side of the .M.einder, were inclmliul iii Ionia. Jt^ }»recise 
(•astern limit :s not so clearly lixed, but maybe considered 
as an aibilraiy line diawn from tlm M.eanuer a little 
east (d Antioehia to the lofty mountain mao of Mount 
Cadmus {lJ:iba dagli), and thence along the gieat ridge 
uf Salbacuiii (ljt»z-dagh) in a ilirection nearly south 
to I lie sea, wliere tini ju’omoiitory on the we^t of tlie 
Ciilf of Maeri constitutes the limit between it and 
Lyeia. The coast line of Caria is very pe.i*nliar, luring wholly 
foimed by a sueee^ ioiu»f great promontories advaiieing far 
out into thi.‘ sea, ami alternating witli deep inlets or gulfs, 
running far iij> into the mainland. Tlio laige->t ami iim.-^t 
imi)ortant of the-,e, known as the Cerainie Cnlf or Culf of 
(hM, cxti-mls inland fm fully 70 miles, between the gieat 
mountain pioiiionloi\ teimin iting at M)mlus on the north, 
and that whieli e\ti mis to Cnidns and the, reinaikable liead- 
lami of Ca[»e Kiio oii the smitli. Xorth of tin i ]'» found 
tin! deep bay called iiianeieiit limes the Culf of ,bi‘siis (now 
known a.s the Culf of Mem]eli\ali), and beyond this again 
was the dei-per inlet whiih foraierly exteiidetl inlaml 
between Miletus ami I'rieiie, but of wliieli the (*.iter part 
ha', be(‘ii eiitiiely lilled up bv the allu\ ial depo-uC of the 
Mmamler, while the innermovt ai in, (’alletl in aiiei* nt tunes 
the l.:itnii<! Culf, is thus con\eiti‘(l into a lake,. Ninth ol 
(’ape Krioagain is the gulf kijouii as llie Culf of Coris, 
wnh .-ewial minor arni'. and subonlinate inlet-., iMuindi d 
on the smith by a niuiintainons ami niggeil jirnmuntoiv 
railed by the aiieii*nls C’\ nos.^eimi ( now Cape Aliipoj and 
(ir-iiiemi i. -ardeil by them as formin-j’ the S.W. aiejie 
uf A^i.i Minor. lJ--lween tliis headland .iml the ironlier 
of I.\cia i'. the ih-f j) ami slielten*(I bay of Marmaiire, imn-d 
in imnh.iii liiiie-i a, one of the lincst li.irbour-; in the Mi-di- 
teiranean. 

Almost tin? wholr of (Jaria has ninre or less or a monnlain 
character, d’l.e two gnat mountain inasM's of Cadmii.s 
(15'ibi-dagh) and Salbaeum ( iJo/ahigli), whieli are in fart 
portion.*} of till* gnat eli.im of Taurus (see Asia Minoii), 
form as it wire tlie nm leiia to which tlio whole physical 
framework of the country is attarlied. From these h»fty 
ranges there exlend.'» a broad t.ible-larul in many parts 


retaining a height of more than 3000 foot, while it sends 
down otTshoots or arnfa of a^ rugged ahd mouttlaiiious 
character, on the north towards the valley of the Mseandcr^ 
and on the west towards the yh^gean. None of these ranges, 
however, attain a height uf more than 4000 feet, with the 
exception of Mount Latnius, of which iko highest summit, 
now known as Besh Puriuak, rises (to about 4500 feet. « 

This deeply indented coast is accompanied, as in most simi- 
lar cases, by numerous islands, in some instances separated 
only by narrow straits from, the mainland. Of these the 
nio.^it celebrated are the two 'great islands of Ehodes and 
(kxs. But besides these thero are Syme, Telos, Nisyros, 
Calyniiios, Lcro.s, and Patinos, all of which have been 
inhabited, both in ancient and modern times, and some of 
which contain 'excellent harbours. Of these Nisyros alono 
is of volcanic origin; the others belonjjj^iTtlte'samo lime- 
stone forinatiun with the rocky Imi^riSanda of the coast, of 
wliii h they are in fact moro detf?uied portions. 

Like most of the ])rovinces of Asia Minor, Carij was ■ 
not merely a territorial division, bi^ an ethnographical dis- 
tiicl, and the Carians aro spoken of by all ancient writers 
as a di.stinct nation from their neighbours, the Lydians, 
IMirygians, and Lycians. But their origin and early history 
is very uncertain. According to a tradition generally 
ado[)ted by the (Leeks, they were originally called Leleges, 
and inhabited the islands of the /Fgean, where they were- 
subject to Minos, king of Crete, and formed the strength of 
his navy ; and it was not till they wero driven out of the 
inlands by thii Creehs that they settled on the mainland. 
It is miieh more jirobable that they were originally estab- 
lished on the coiiLinent, and from tlicnco c^, tended their 
power over the islands of the yEgean. That they were in 
very early times a powerful and warlike people, distinguished 
for tlmir maritime skill and (interprise, may be considered 
as clearly ])roved, and w^as indeed a luitural result of the 
peculiar iMinliguiatioii of their coasLs. But at the period 
when we first obtain definite historical information concern- 
ing tlieiii, they liad not only been expelled from the 
C}cJadi!S and outlying islands of tho yEgcan, but had been 
driven back into llu! interior, from the coasts and islands 
of their own country, wliicli had been occupied by Creeks- 
uf Dorian race, who liad formed a Hexapolis or league of 
six cities, including three on the island of Bhodes, together 
with (Ms, and (Jnidiis and Halicarnassus on the mainland. 
Jjcsides these ]»rinci])al settleincntl^ the (Greeks gradually 
coIoiiizi!(l the whole of the coast regwn, which was hence 
soniet lines designated l»y tho namo of Doris. But the 
(’aiiaiis always maintained theiiiselve.s in the interior of 
tlie country, and continued to be recognized as a distinct 
race, like thi! Lydi.in.-. and Phrygians, Some writers indeed 
art! inclined to believe that the people called Zeybeks or 
Xebeks, who occujiy tho inland mountain districts of Caria, 
anti are distinguislied from their neighbours by certain 
jieculiaritics, are lineal dqpcendants of the ancient Ciiriaiis. 

(Mii.i passed witli * little resistance under the Persian 
yoke, blit afterwards joined in tho Ionic revolt, and fought 
liard against the Persian generals beforo it again submitted. 
Eroiii this lime till its compiest by Alexander, it continued 
to be subject to I’ersia, but under jirinces or rulers of its 
own, who resided at Halicarnassus, and were strongly im- 
bued witli the principles of (jreek civilization (sco Hali- 
cxiiNAssns). The last of those native princes was named 
Pixodariis, and after his death the throne was usurped by 
a IMrsian named Oroiitoliates, who otlcrcd a vigorous resist- 
ance to Alexander the Great. But after the capture of the 
cajiital, Halicarnassus, whibli sustained a long siege, the 
rest of Caria was quickly subdued. Alexander at first 
bo.stowcd it upon Ada, a princess of the native dynasty, 
but it was soon incorporated with the Macedonian kingdom 
by his successop, and in common with the adjoining dis- 
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tricts of Asia Minor passed successively nndor the Syrian 
kings land thoaa of Pergamus. J[t was united with the 
Roman empire after the eitinction of the latter dynasty, 
and became a |^i‘t of the Roman province of Asia. From 
this period it has no separate history of its own, and in 
common with the rest of Asia Minor became a part of the 
monarchy, first of th| Seljukian and afterwards of the 
tlttoman Turks. • # . . 

The> principal cities of Caria in ancient times were 
Cnidus and Halicarnassus on the sea-coast, and Alabanda, 
Mylasa, and Stratonicea in^he intertor. At the present 
day, Budrum, which occupies the site of Ifalicarnasaus, is 
still a place of some importance]^ while the two most con- 
siderable towns in the interior are Melassa (the aucieiit 
ilylasa) and Miighla,iri the centre of the liigivinlaiid plateau. 
The portuuHi’ el* the province adjoining the valley of the 
Mioander are fertifiy and produce excellent iigaaiid raisins ; 
while the mountains Ti.^r the scs-coast are for the moat 
part clothed with forests, wliich render the scenery of the 
district among tlie most beautiful in Asia Minor. (R.n.n.) 

CAIUACO, or SaR Felipe de Austria, a town on 
the north coast of Veneicueh, in the state of Ciiinana, 
situated at the oast end of the gulf to which it gives its 
name, in 10^ 27' 45" N. lat. and G3" 13' 21" \V. lung 
Tlio surrounding district in-oduces cotton of tlio finest 
quality. Population about 7000. 

CARIBBKAN SEA, that part of the Atl.'intic Ocean 
lying between the coasts of Central and Suiith America 
and the islands of Cuba, liayti, and Porto l^ico, and the 
Loew^ard and Windward Islands. 

CARIBBEE ISLANDS, in its more oxtendod sense, is a 
name appliefl to the W'hole of the West Indies ; lau strietl}', 
it only comprehends that cluster of islands str(‘tcliing from 
Porto Rico to the coast of South America, and knuwn as 
the Leeward and Windward Islands. Sihj Wk.sT J.ndies. 

CARIIIS (ill Oorman Kaniibm)^ a peojdeot' Red linlian 
race, w’hich, at the time of the di.scovery of America by 
Columbus, was the most important along the norlheiii 
coa.st of the southern continent, and in a niuidjer of (he 
islands of wdiat is still know'ii as the (Caribbean Sea. They 
W'cre a strongly built, warlike, and aggressive people, and 
ottered a pertinacious resisl.aiico to the advances of the 
Europeans, before whose arrival they had reiuleied them- 
selves an object of terror to tlie oilier inhabitants of the 
region. They ajipear^to havo been ad<lict^'d to <;mni 
balism, and the very word cannibal is nut im[)robil)|y 
derived from a corruption of tlieir name. I'lum the 
islands they have for the nio.st part disappeared, ami lli(*ir 
principal settlement is nowin the rej)iil>li(M)l' lh>ndur;is, 
where they R>rm a very iiidu.striuus and prus[»eroii.s part 
of the population, w^hile still retaining their original 
language and many of their piMailiar ciisluins. 'riiey 
are to be found principally in tlic district between the 
Paitook rivei^ and the Belize. Their iii^niigrati(»ii into 
Honduras dates only from about*170G, wlieu llie Kngli^li, 
weary of the continual di.sturhaiices wliich they oecasioiu-d, 
transported them in a body from Dominica and St N'iiieeiit 
to the island of Ruotan. In tliese islands they divided 
into two great tribes, known as the Red and tlie Riaek 
Caribs, of whom the former were the ]‘ur(‘ deseemlanl.s 
of the ancient stock, wliile tlie latter wen^ l.ni;ely inter- 
mingled with Negro b]oo<l. To the same rae*; prob;jl»ly 
belong the Qalibi in French Cuiana, Ihc Yaui in Venezuela, 
the Cumanagotto, the Pariagotto, and varioii.s otlier Iribi's 
of the continent. 

CARICATURE (Italian cai^'cafura, ‘‘ rltratto ridi 
colo^^ from caricare^ to load, to charge \ French rlnn'f/r) may 
bo defined as the art of aj^plying the grote.sque to the 
purposes of satire. The word “ caricatiira ” w as lir.st used 
as English by Sir Thomas Browne (1605-1682), in his 
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ChrUtum Morah, a posthumous work ; it is next found, 
still in lib Italian form, in No. 537 of the ; it 

was • adopted by Jolinsuu in his Dictionary (1757), ami 
only assumed its motlein gui.se tow^ard tlie end of the 
18ih century, when its u.se and coniprehensiuii became 
general. 

Little that is not conjectural (iin be written concerning 
caricature among tlie aiicicnU Few traces of the comic 
are discoverable 111 Egyptian art,- three pai.yri only of a 
satirical leruleney being known to exist, and these appear- 
ing to belong rather to tin* class of itli> [.liallic dndleries 
than to that of the ironical grotestpio. Ainungthe Oieeks, 
though hilt few and dubious dal a aic extant, itsLoins possible 
that caricature may not liave been alr(»gelher unknown. 
Tbeir taste for pictnnal [iannly, iiuleed, ha.-i be«'n .sullR 
ciently proved by plentiful discovi ries of pottiMy painted 
with biirlesipie .subject.s. Ari.stotle, inoieuver, wJiu dis- 
appnived of the giuti*.s(pie in art, rondiuims m sliuug 
terms the picliiies of a certain I'uusuii, who, albidid 
to by Anstoi)hane.s, and the subject of one 4»f Lucian's 
anecdotes, is hailed by M. Cliaiu[>lleuiy as the dof/(it uf 
c.iricatiinsis. Tliat tiio grotesjpie in plastic art was 
piacti.sed by tlio Reinan.s is e\ident fnmi tlie curious fie.scoes 
uneartbod at Poiu[»eaiand llercuLiiuMiiu ; fruin the ineiitLoii 
ill Pliny of certain painters celebrattul for burlc.s<jiu3 
picture.s ; from tlio curious fanta.sies graven in gems ami 
called Uiylli ; and from the imiiibciMd ith\[»halJic tajaiies 
that liave de.sceiided to inodein tunes. Rut in .sj»ile of 
these eviilenccs of ({leek and Roman liiiinour, in .•-]»ite of 
tiuj famous comic statuette of Caracalla, and of 1 1n; inoro 
famous of the Criici[i.\i»ui, the caricatuiists i)f the 
ohl world must bo sought lor, not anioug its jiainters and 
.scn][itois, blit among its jxiets and diarnalist.s. 'I'ho 
comedies of Aristoplc.ines and the e})igrains of .\bntial weie, 
to the Athens of Reiicles and tlie Rome of Doinil lan, wJiat 
the etchings of Gillray and the litliogiaphs of Daunner 
were to the Ijondoa uf (Jeoige HI. and tiio Pans of tlio 
Citizen King. 

JJui mg t lie long dusk of the Middhi Ages a vast mass 
of mal<*iial was accumiilatoil f(»r the .study ol the giolc.s«iiic, 
but .selection beioiius even inoie dilliiadt than with iho 
scaiee relics uf aiitupiity. With the buihling 4)f the 
cathedrals onginate<l anew' slyle. of art ; astrangiMnixluie uf 
iiH'inones of paganism and (.'hrist i.iii imaginings was called 
into being fur the adurnmeiit ul tlio.'^e gnat stiunglu)ld.: of 
urban (Jatliuliei.Mn, ami in thi^ the ca».ii.-e and bjiK.d 
inalta of tlie popular Inimoiir found its laigi'v;( ai'd 
ln*e.4 expro.ssion. On iiiis.sal-margii and sign Im.ud, tui 
stall and cntablainre, in guigu^le and initial, tlu^ gint< s«jiu) 
di.splajed itself in an iiilinite variet}' of foims. (Ulm 
obscene and lioirible., oflim (jiiaint and fanfa fi«‘, it is 
dilliciilt, if not absolutely imp«».NSiblc, to (bt< inmu' tlio 
imjiurt of this inextricable tangle of ima'ieiy. It. li, is been 
preteiideil that it constituted an iimm n <• lutwmk of 
s^mboliMu, ill whieh the truths uf tlie ( InuOi wen* .set 
foith in forms intelligible to llji* pi)|iiil.ii mmd, A .second 
iiiterjnelatiuii is tli.it it i.^ mfii l\ tlie !• i:lt of tlicilecor- 
alive artist’s c-nnii'i*. A tlnnl .m I;'-.,! b j- nought to dis- 
cover in much of it the e\jdeiiLi‘- ot the, stiuggle for 
supiciuacy InTweeii tlui sr< iilar * N rgy and the fiiars. 
Leaving all this <.ni one. side, liuufVtr, until the appli- 
cation to aicha-ology of the minfi nativu iiietliod sliallliavo 
made the inattersnmewii.it (I* mr, it will lie siittieient in 
this ]dace to nmiark tlii' pn '.ilciiee «>£ tlirec* great 2 '‘»l»nlar 
lypc.s, or tigures, each of wliieh may be crediteil willi :l 
satirical intenlimi, <»f Ib-^iiaid tlie Fox, the; licro of tlie 
famous mediiex.d rom.uice ; uf the Devil, tliat jiecnliai ly'^ 
iiiedi.eval anlit!ie''is of God; and of Death, the san-a.slir 
and irreviTent skeleton. 'Ihe i»opularity of tlie last is 
evideiiccil by the fact that no less than foity-thrce towns 
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in England, France, tand Germany are enumerated as 
pussesMing sets of the Dance of Death, that grandiose 
all-levelling series of caprices in the contemplation of \\’^iich 
the Middle Ages found so mutfli consolation. It was 
reserved for Hidbcin (1498-1554), seizing the idea and 
resuming all that liis contemporaries thought and felt on 
the subject, to produce, in his fifty-three magnificent 
o.tcbings of the Daiisc Macabre, the first, and pi‘rha])s the 
greatest, set of satirical moralities known to tlie modern 
worlil. 

It is in the tumult of the llenaissance, indeed, that rarira- 
ture in its modern sense may said to have been i)orn. 
The great popular nio\eincn1s n ijuiied some sneli 
of comment or CM.M 1 SU re • tla! jjiTbriinji to which tin; ait^ 
of design were aUaining sni))'l)cd the means; tin.* invcnlnui 
of printing ensun d il.s di.ssejiiination. The earliest uemniie 
piece of i»ictonil inmy that lias been (]iM(»veic<l i;? a 
caricature (1191») idalirig lo Louis \1I. ami hi.> llali.iii 
War ]»nt it \\a llie Ucl'ormation lliat produc' d the first 
full croj) oj .MliMcal ephemera.*, and the heads ul Jaillier 
and Alexander an* then-fore the direct ancestors of 
'the mask'? tliat smirk and Irowii from the “cartnons” <»f 
Pif/K'k ami the f*/i tnr<in Fairly started by Lucas (h-aiiach, 
a *”rioml of Jiiithcr, in his nj Chn-f o//>l Aiih- 

4'hnsf (ir>‘Jl), carjcatnre, was iiatnrabztMl in Tiam e under 
the League, but only tr) pass into tho hands of the Dutch, 
wlio sup[)lie(l the rest of Europe with more or Jess satirical 
prints dining the whole of the next centurv. A curious 
reaction is vi'.iblc in the work of Veter Vrenghcl (1510- 
1570) tow'anls the giole.M[ue dLtihrh' ami iiiacabercsijuo 
morality of inedia-val art, the last original and striking 
note of which is caught in the compositions of .lacijm-s 
-(.killol (1593-1035), and, in a less degree, ii- those of liis 
followers, Stefaiio della Leila (1 01 0- lOO-ljamlSahalnr liosa 
(1015-1073). ( )n the other liand,liowever, ( \ill'>t,om‘of the 
greatest musters of tho groles'jue tliatevi-r livid, in certain 
s)f his Cnjiyirts, and in liis two famous sets ot punts, the 
Mlnhys (h l(( ijutrn^ may be said to aiilicip;iti* ccilain ]no 
ductions of llogarlli and t<oya, ami S" to li.ne loniided 
til'* school of ironical //' wliicli iiiiW-a daNs doi-s duty lor 
caricature. 

Tn I'higland, dni iiiL- tin* 1 Olliccntnry,oaricalur'' can hardly 
bo said to have existed at all,- a grotcsipn* of Mary Stuart 
as a incrmaid, a pm ami ink sketch ol which yt to be 
seen in tho lo'lL Otlice, bring the only evainple of it 
known. The (Ih-it Ib-bcllion, however, adejl a-' tin* 
Reformat ion had done in (lennany, and (!:i\:diers and 
Jbmndhead^ earicalun-d i-acli «)tln r freely. Al tlii.-. period 
satirical pictures ii.^ii.illy did duty as the title pm*s ol 
snirrilous pain[»lilcls ; but one invlance is known ol tlie 
crnjiloymcnt during tin- war of a grote-'iue alli-j,'-i v a.^ a 
baiiriea*, wliilc the end ol the coii'inonwi- ilth jnodiici-d a 
satirical pack of jilaying caols, probably ol Diitih oiigin. 
Tho Dnlcli, iinloed, as alre.id\ ha-; 1m "ii staled, wcie tin- 
great piir\'‘yors of pictoii.d satiii- at this lime, and dniing 
the (-arly pail of the m-.xl ii-nlnry fn I'huland tin- wit 
of tlie Mcl'»rioiis piify w'.m r.illn i- \ than pictori-d . in 
France the, spiiit of caricature wa? tcrnl\ j-cpii-ssi-d : and 
it W'as from Holland, ]>old in it-' lepnbli'-aii treed'cn, and 
rich in j'aintcr-? and etchers, that i-’.-in-d (lie Hood i.f piints 
and medals A\liicli illnstrate, throiigli cninbrcus nllce' rii-s 
ainl elabofate vyiiiboji/alion, tin* [n-incipal political pa .-am- 
of both t!i - I'oi’incr connti ic', from tin* lo sloialion (HiiWi^ to 
the Soiifli Sei r.iibl.le flTlM)). The most distiimuiHied of 
tho Dutch al^i.-l'^ was Roinain ile lloo'j;lic (lil3S 17*Jb), a 
follower (»f (\d!ot, wlio, without any of ihc wi*ird power <'f 
his master, ]Miss(--scd a (-i rtain skill in groiijiiiig and 
faculty, of grotCMjiic .sn'j:-jc^tivi-ness tliiit imnh.* his |Kjint a 

iiujst useful weapon to William of Orange during the lung 
Btrugglo with Louis XIV. 
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The 18th century, however, may 
tho Age of Caricature. ^ The spirit is evident iu tetMh «a 
in art; in the fierce grotesque^ of Swift) in the coomer 
‘Mrgta of Smollett, in the keen ironies of«Hehry Fielding, 
in the Aristophanic teudeficy of Footers farces, no lesa than 
in tlie masterly moralities of Hogarth and the truculent ' 
satires of Qillray. The first event t'hat called forth 
caricatures in any number was th& prosiicution (1710) di 
Dr ^acheverell; most of these, however, were impoiiationa 
from Holland, and only in the excitement 'attendant on 
the »South Sea liubbl# , some ttn years later, can the English, ' 
school be said to have begun.* Starting into active being' 
with the ministry of Walpole (1721), it flourished under... 
that statesman fur some twenty years,— the "hieroglyphics,” : 
as its prints w«v 0 named, graphically enough, often ci^culat-. 
ing on fans. It continued to increase in importance and 
jimhicily till the reign of Vitt (nMCU761), when its, 
acti\ity was somewhali abated,^^’ rose, however; to a 
great er height iLan ever during the rule of Rute (1761--; 
17b3), and since that time its influence has extended 
without a single check. The artists whose comlbinatioua 
amu-sed the public during this earlier period are, with: 
few exceptions, but little known and not greatly esteemed; 
Among tliem were twm amateurs, the countess of Bur*^ 
lington and General Townsheiid; Goupy, Boitard, and- 
Liotaril were l’’rcnchinen ; Yanderguclit and Vanderbank 
were Dutchmen. But it must not bo forgotten that 
this penoil witnessed also the rise of William Hogarth 
(1097-1701). As a political caricaturist this great man 
was not successful, save in a few isolated examples, as in 
the portraits of Wilkes and Churchill; but as a moralist 
and social satirist he has not yet been cqtlalled. The 
publieatioii, in 1732, of ids Modtni Midnkild Gonversatim 
may bo said to mark an cjiocli in the history of caricature. 
Mention mu.st also be made of TW Sandby (1725-1809), 
wlio was not a professional caricaturist, though he joined in 
the [lielorial hiu**and-ciy against Hogarth and Lord Bute, 
and w’lio is best remembered as the founder of the English 
.school of waler-eolour ; and of John Collet (1723-1788), 
.said to have been a [lupil of Hogarth, .a kindly and indua- 
trioiis huinonri.st, rarely venturing into the arena of politics,. 
During lln^ latter half of tlie century, however, political 
earicature began to be .somewhat more skilfully handled 
than of old by Janies Saycr, a satirist iu tho pay of tho 
youn';er Fill, while social groU^sques were pleasantly 
lre:i(eil by Henry William Bunbury (1750 1811) and 
Woodward, 'rhe.so jiersoimlities, how^'evor, interesting as 
iliey are, an* dwarfed into insignificance by the great figure 
of .Fames Gillniy ( 1 757-1815), in whoso hands political 
earicatnie beeanie almost epic for grandeur of conception 
am! f.ir-reaeliing .siiggestivene.ss. It is to the works of this 
man of genius, indeed, and (in a less degree) to those of 
his eontrni|)orary, Thomas Rowlandson (1756-1827), ei 
arti.st of great*' am] varied ])owers, that hrstorians must 
turn for the po}Milar refledtiou of all the political notabilia 
uf the end of tho l8tli and the beginning of the 19th 
ei-ntmios. England may be said to have been the chosen 
home of earicatnre during tliis period. In France, timid 
and futile under the Monarchy, it had assumed an 
imnu-ii.se importance under tho Revolution, and a cloud of 
hideous ])ictorial libels was Iho result; but even the 
I devolution left no siu-h notes through its own artists, though 
Fragonard (1732-1806) himself was of tho number, lU 
came from the gravers of Gillray and Rowlandson. In 
('h*rmauy caricature did not exist. Only iu Spain was 
there to bo found an artist capable of:, entering into com* 
]>et.ition with the masters of the satirical ^otei|fque of wbon 
I'higliiiid could boiust. Tlie works of Frabdsco Goya j 
Lucientes (1746-1828) are described byTh^ophile Oautiei 
as a mixture of those of Rembraud^^atteau, a^.thf 
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bini and Houof(i Daumier, the greatest 
caricaturist of modaro Fnlkice. 

The aatiiicalsgroteSque of the 18th century had been 
characterized by a sort of grandtose brutality, by a certain 
vigorous obscenity, by a violence of expression and 
intention, that appear monstrous in these days of reserve 
Snd restraint, buS that xioubtless sorted well enough with 
the str^g party feelings ai!d fierce political passions of the 
:age. After the downfall of Napoleon (1815), however, 

' " .when strife was over and Aen were* weary and satisfied, 
" a change in matter and manner came over the caricature 
. the period. In connection with this change, the name 
^'pf G^rge Cruikshank (1792—^, an artist who stretches 
' bands bn the one side towards Hogarth and Gillray, and 
bn the otlios towards Leech and Tenuicl, dcservi^s honour- 
4kbla mention. 'Avikshank’s political caricatures, some 
of which were desigde^^for the aqiiibs of William Hone 
{1779-1842), are, comparatively speaking, uninteresting ; 
his ambition was that of Hogarth — the [)ro(liiction of 
moral comedies.” IVYuch of his work, thcivlDie, may be 
said to form a link in the chain of development through 
which has passed that ironical (feure to wliicli refer- 
ence has tdready been made. In 1820, Iu>\vever, l>egaii 
’ to appear the famous series of lithogra[)lih, .signed II.R, 
the work of John Doyle (1798-18(i8). These :n»t but 
feeble jocularities are interesting other than politi(!ally; 
thia and weakly as they are, they inaugurate tlui stylo of 
political caricature which obtains, with but few nml 
slight variations, at the present date. In Franco, meanwhile, 
with the farcical designs of Pigal and the realistii; sketches 
of Henri M9nnier, the adiniruble portrait-busts of Dautau 
the younger, and the fine military and low-life Jrollerie . of 
Charlet (1792-1845) were appearing, ami in tlic.^e modern 
social caricature maybe said to be fairly embodiiMl. Up 
to this date, though journalism and caricature had suine- 
tiiues joined hands (as in the case of the (U'<tftitmnn and 
and particularly in A(.s mint ions th 
FroAce et deBrabawt and Les Actes ihs Apoirf's)^ Ihc alliance 
had been but brief ; it was reserved for Charles Philipon 
{'1802-1862), who may be called the father of comic 
journalism, to make it lasting. La Cavieoture^ founded 
' by Philipon in 1831, and suppressed in 1853 after a brief 
but glorious career, was followed by Le Charhari, which is 
perhaps the most renov^ied of the innumerablo entcr))rise.s 
- of this extraordinary man. Among Iht; artists he 
assembled round him, the highest place is }u*ld ])y Honors 
' Daumier, a draughtsman of great skill, and a caricaturist 
of immense vigour and audacity. Another of Philipoii’s 
band was Sulpico Paul Chevalier (1801-lsfir>), better 
known as Gavarni, in whose hands mudoni social c.aricature, 
advanced by Cruikshank and Charlet, assuined its ])resent 
guiae^ and became elegant. Mention must also be nmde of 
. Gr^dville (1803-1847), the illustrator of* La Fontaine, 

' ana a modern patron of the inedisival^skeletun ; of Travios, 
/.’the fatljer of the famous hunchback “Alayt'ux;** and of 
Amed4e de No6,or “Cham,” the wittiest and most t‘phcineral 
.. pf pictorial satirists. In 1840, the pleasantries of “II. H.” 
having come to an end, there was founded, in imitation of 
this enterprise of, Philipon, a comic journal which, under 
the title of Punchy or me London Charirariy h.'is since 
become famous all over the world. Its earliest illu.strators 
were John Leech (1817-1864) and Richard Doyle, whose 
drawings were full of the richest grotesque humour. It is 
in the pages qf Punch that the growth of modem pictorial 
pleasantry may > best be traced# Of late years all the 
.4;“cartoons,” or .political caricatures, have been the work 
* of John. Tenmel ; .ithey exhibit .few of llic features of 
tttfiPatuio as it wa^ .understood by Gillray and Daumier ; 
.object is uoi to excite hatred or contempt, but at 
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most to raise a smile. In social subjects, George Dumaiirier, 
a fine draughtsiuau, though somewhat mannered and fond 
of alsinglo type of face and figure, hiis carried the ironical 
genrcy received by Leech from Gavarni and Charlet, to the 
highest point of elegance it has attained. 

Of caricature, in the primilivc sense of the word, there 
is but little. The fall of tin* French Kiiqure and the 
subsequent siege of Paris, together with the reign of the 
Commune — a popular movement, tlnmgh confined to a 
single city — produced a j>lentihil (‘n»p of genuine carica- 
tures, remarkable both for bitteiiu-s.s and for ability. 
Among tile few ctaricatures that n(»w lind luvoiir may be 
mentioned the gracijfiil and genial eaprice.s of Siiinlniurne, 
the clever portraitsof “Gill,’^ a Pari.sian arti.st, aiul especially 
the remarkable series of [uu’traits published in Lomlon sniee 
1862, in Vauitp Fitit\ the work of Pellei;rini, whieh ;ire cer- 
taiiily the ni(»sl remnrk.ible of their kind that lui\e apjuMued 
since the supeib groleMjues of lb)iH>r<i Daumier. 

See (Irose, Jluh.s for Ih'tto'nuj lUtritutfnrey irith oi\ //.vswr/ on 
(*omir pit/ fill /njf Ldijileii, 1 TSS, Svo; .Mjiliolin, J/isfonrof Si>ti‘lt of 
ifo' A/‘t of Cftrirofuniof, l.ntnlMii, ISlIi, 4l«), \Vii;.dif, of 

Cttr/cit/urr and to Ltli'rotinc tno! Art^ Ijoiidoii, 

Jniiiie, Muisto dr A/ Cifrimfinr ; ( 'li.iinplU iii \ , lltstmrr dr la 
i'o nraltirr. I’.iris, S\o ; /ii^f<or> dr In i'onritiitrr Mud> 

Palis, 8 Vo; dr ht i'li rir,it nr. on Mojfrn 8vo; 

Histoirr dr la Paririihirc sous la Jojaih.'i'ju. , ht Pr.datf ration ^ H 
rjijujiin\ Palis, Svo. 

(JARIFS, ulceration of bone, is the result of inllamma- 
tion, and rese.mblte in its chief eharaeteristies ulceration in 
soft tissues, as skin and nniseh* Situated in a tissue 
largely composed of inorgiinie niaterinl, it is ehrotiic in it.s 
course, and cured with dilUeulty The exciting cause i.s 
generally an injury. It is freqinMitly associated with 
siTofiila. The cancellated ti.'.sue of bone is speeially liable ; 
the short bones of the bund and foot, the articular extre- 
mities of the long bones, and the bones forming the 
vertebral colnniii are its chief scats. It is preceded by tlie 
formation of matter, and when this esciqies, either by 
natural ]>rocesses or by the a.'.sistain e of the surgeon, the 
diseased bone can be fell by the aid of a ]>robt*, [i.i.'^.sed 
through the sinus or channel '\vhi<*h leads to the carious 
bone. This sinus does not heal until the disease heals or 
is removed. The treatment generally adojited consists in 
removing the diseased bone by gouging or by excision. 
If the primary abscess is (»pened and dressed aiitisei»lic ;lly 
for a leiJgthene,d perioil, the nlceiated bone olten heals 
without further operation. 'I’liis method of treatm»*iit H 
must valuable in cases of caries of the vertebral citliiinn, in 
which it \\ould be, inq»or,sible to remove the disi- hy 
g»>nging or excision. 

CARKJN ANU, a town of iioriherii Italy, in lli" [nioince 
of ^^lrin, and about 20 miles .soulli of that, eil\, .'ilnaleil 
oil the left bank of the Po, here erosM-d ly a \n » 'li n liiidge. 
It is surrounded by i»ld walls, and ha^^ a liaii'l 'nn* t*lnireh, 
built in 1766, according to the ilesmn of Allien, a eomnmnal 
college, and several eoiiveuls. The pMjpiP r i -n, niimhering 
about 8()()l), is eliielly engai;eil in tin- inning ot silk and 
the manufacture of confeetionciy , fl>- piiMei[iai depart- 
ment in the latter indu'^lry 1 m mg tie [aeparatioii of the 
citron rind. 

Caiigiiuin», known in On* r.nly j'lif tin* MMdli* .Ages us (\ir- 
nianuin and ( '.'og.iiiiiin, p.issi*d m i H innithi* Iniiuls ot tlieronnti 
of Savoy, \\lio Idililu-d it with m.jip it and ilit* )i. In Id.'jn it w':h 
li(\stow«Ml hy 1’li.iih‘s Kiiiiiiaini' 1 1. "i hi-, son ToniiinM) Fruji t-hi-o, 
whu thus hrraine know n ^ 't < '.irigiiaiio. 'riie lillv mui 

tinned ill the po.sM’^siuii of In . 1 iiinh, iiiitil they wen* cjilh'd t(» the 
throne in the jutsoii of < h.iilf'i .XPuTt. It was liestow'ed in l.SIU 
oil Kugeiie Kininuiiin 1 .I"s. ph, wlio nr>\v holds the rank of adiiiiifil 
and coniin:iiidi*r-in-ehii l ol the Italian National tiiiurds, 

CAUiMATA ISLANDS, a groiqi in the Ixnst Indian 
Archipelago, lying to tlic West of Borneo, between that 
island and Billiton, in the channel to wliieh they give their 

V. 14 
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nainu. They are about 8ixty in number, but their united 
area is nut more tlian 170 square miles, Tlio most impor- 
tant are (ireat Ciiriniata (with a pjak rising to about tiOOO 
feet), raiiumbaiigan, the Pelapia Islands, hissing, Jtesi, 
Maledaiig, Siirulu, and Pulu Lima. Their princi}»al produc- 
tions are ei.iible nests, honey, wax, guLta pcrclia, turtles, 
tre[»ang, and slielllisli. At one time tiie duster formed a 
RiniiiJ imiopendeiit principality ; but it afterwards became 
sul»ject to Matan, and it is iiuw all ached to Pontiaimk. 
Se\er.il of the islands are altogether iiiiinhubited, and liie 
whole population is very small. See V'eth's Wuonltnlujf k 
vtut Xfdrrl. 

CAIIINJ, atown in Sieily, in lie* ja-ovimu? of l*aIermo, on 
a rivulet of the sanie name, 1 1! miles W.N.W. of Palnmo. 
It is pleasantly .situ.itiNl on an elevation, and is a neat, dean 
town, with a ( iot hie castle. < )ii the coast, about thn e miles 
distant, are ruins of the ancient Jlf/nuntf, which was eliit‘lly 
famous as the Inrt hpl.n i* Lais. population about llodO. 

CAKI *V() L a tf)\Nn oi If.ily, in the provine** ‘if 'J ena 
di L.ivoro, a tbstricl of tiaota, in 4L IT J(>" N. Jai. and 
Li' oS' L I'Uig. Jt was lornierly the sei! of a bjsJio]». 
ainl IS bilie\ed to oc-ciqiy the site t)t the Loinbanl city of 
Foro (Malabo, wliieli was fouinled in lOoS. Its ]uincipal 
nuiitling^ are tin* cathedial, the cunveiils, and the M ininary. 
r*opuIalion, 7b4tl 

(JA IvIN'rilJ.V (in (leniian, Kurtiitn. or /utrjttfa a 
dudiy, and .yince, ISPJ a crown-land of Austria, i'^ bounded 
4>n the M by Styiia, on the, N. by St^’ia and »Salzbuig, 
on the W. by M\n»l, and on the S. by Italy, (lort/, ami 
Carniola. It ha-^ an area of tOOCi English sipnire miles, 
and the pupulalmn in I sdtl amounted to l()(i. The 
surface is be* the most part inountaiiioiis, b' ln.! oeeiipied 
in the noilli by jtait of the Nonau Alps, aiiu n tin* soiitii 
Dy those named the (^iriiithi.ni Mountains, or the Kaia 
waiikm. 'IM'e jirineipal river is lln^ DraM-, w lin li llo^^s 
from W. to K thn*m:h tlie length of the dm-hx. ainl n* 
ci-i\is in its (oui'-e the waters of all the utln r streams, 
e.xeept the Fella, wlin h readns the Adrialie b\ iiimti«»n 
with tin; 'rai;lianienlo. In its easti-rn halt, the \alh‘y 
opeiM <Mit into a con.'-idi'i'abK* ]>lain. uhieli <*ontains llie 
impin-f int lalo -. ut the Worthersee and the ( )s-iaeln‘i-a‘e. 
Accoiiling tt» ••llieial stati.-tics, I b acres ul arabh* land 

Were in eiiliivalion in 1S70; acres were oirnpii*tl 

by ganlens and nu-adtiw by pasture, and 1 .n;;:;,So7 

were urnbr w«»«id. in the same, year then' wi'ie in the 
durliy ‘.LJ.nT'.t Ina-r , Jii'ad of catlK', 17<»,tS;>:j 

slu'i'p, and L"»ifc while the bee-stoeks annainted ti> 

Gil, bio. MMie nniji-i.d prudme eon-siste 1 of 1 tr),!M0 tons 
of iron orr, o.l)l7 ‘M h ad nn-. TLMbf of coal, of 

/im^ orr, and nearlx ‘Jt* rl ciapliite. M’hr dm-liy is ilixided 
into the sr\ «‘n «list I u t - ol Ilrimaj[or, Kl.igiiil ni I , Spittab 
St Vi'it, Villaeh, \’olkei mai kt, .iml Wollsberg, -llie c.ipital 
Kh'igeiifurt forming an indrp ndmt and eiglith divnion. 
Then* are in all ten town., l wnity • ighl inaiket xilhj'jrs, 
and hamlets — the, mi* t jii»j»,iloiis plact'S, be-ides 

the elilrt Inwns (»f ihr dntinl,, brim; IlleibiTg. f’rit‘-:ieli, 
and Frldk II rliell. Wit ll the, e\ri*pl 1 . .11 of 1 IJ.Ot )(J Lilt liei ails, 
till*, inhabitants are Homan ('.illiolie,, and more tliaii two ; 
thiid, of thrill are of (fermaii lari-. MMie rest ale of 
Sliixitiiir oii*.;in, and for tlie ?no.-,t pait «fe<*i]py tlic distiiets 
coiitrrmiie ai , ifh (.-.irniol.L and Sl \ri:i, tlnnigli a cimr^Mler- 
able Sl.ix on;r rnda\e, i-; .situated in t In* lir:iit of the CJeiman 
area between Malbaget and Tarvi'-. (Jeiinan is used in I 
lido ol tlir vill.i'_;e M'lioo1->, and Slavoiiir in III, while both I 
are employ.* 1 in 7o MMie (larinthian diet consists, accord ' 

ing to the law' «.f of thirty seven mmnbers, including, ; 

br^^nles the bi^hnp i)f (Jni'lv, ten appi>inti*d by the landeil 
proprietors, sexen by the toxvns, foiirti'cii by tlie rural 
communes, and three by the commercial authorities at 
E Five members are sent to the imp*'rul diet. 


Carinthia is so called from the Cami, a CTeltic people who have 
perliaps also left their name to the neighbouring district of Caruiola; 
and in the time of Augustus it foi^ied part of Noricumf After 
the fall of the Roman empire, it was the nucleus of the kiiigdom of 
Careiitania, which was founded by Saiiio, a FMiikish adventurer, 
tint soon fell to pieces after Ids death. Under (^luulemague it con- 
.stitiitud a margravate, wiiich in 843 passed into the hands of Louis 
tiic Oeruiaii, whose graudHon Aruulf was the iirst to bear the title 
nf Uuke of Ciiiinthia. The duchy wi^i held by various families 
(luiiijg the 11th, lUtli, and 13th centuries, an^tat lengtli in 18^ 
was bestowed by Louis the Bavarian on the Dukes of Auii^rtu. It 
was divided into Up])er or Western (Jariiithia and Lower or Eastern ; 
of these the formei fell^to Franci^^iii 180P, but was reconquered in 
1813, and joined hi 181^4 to the kingdom of Illyria. See Austria, 
vol. iii. 

C AKl PE, or (Jaribe, p town of Venezuela, in the state of 
Cuiuiiiia, and about 40 miles from the city of that name, 
ill 10" 10' 14^' N. lat. and 28" 3:r 54" W. long. It is 
the cliief station of the mission to the Chayma Indians, 
jiml is famous for the* extensive svjiMfld of caves in the 
limestono jock in the* iieighbpi^^'fiood, which have been 
di\senbed by Humboldt. Tliese extend imvards a distance 
ut 2800 feet, and have a height of 70 or 80 feet. <Tliey 
arc frequented by a spe<des of ni^it hawk, which builds 
in the rcces.scs of the rocks, 'fhe young are killed in great 
numbers for the sake of their oil. The population of the 
toxvn and valley is estimated at 5000. 

(LMlLSIiUOOKF. a village in the Isle of Wight, about 
a mile S. of Newport, at the base of a steep conical hill 
croxvned by the castle, to whicli its celebrity is principally 
due. Jt was at one lime a considerable market-town, and 
iimler the independent lords of Wight it ranked as the 
eapital of the island. The original fortress is sup[>osed to 
have been built by the fSuxons as early as the 6th 
century ; and, indeed, according to the aibnils, it was 
besieged by (Jerdic ill 530. It xvas enlarged by William 
Fitzosborne, Hu Iirst lord of Wight, in tho llth centuiy, 
wus c aptured by Sltiphcn in 1136, niid in tho reign of 
liiehard IL resisted an attack by the Frencli. Further 
aildiliuns were made to it at different times, till, in the 
reign of Elizabeth, it reached its greatest dimensions, and 
e.mnprised within its outer walls a space of 20 acres. Tho 
most interesting incident in its history is tho captivity of 
(.Miarh's 1., who look refuge with its governor, Colonel 
Hammond, in November 1647, but soon found his asylum 
c« inverted into a jiri.son. After his execution his two 
youngest children were confined in the castle, and the 
jirineess Eliziibetli died there. M|,Mie remains are still ex- 
tensive ami iiii[>o.^ing, but the king’s apartments are in 
ruins. Within the walls is a well *200 feet deep; and 
another in the centre of the keep is nqmted to have been 
still deej)er. OjipoMto the castle-hill are the remains of a 
(Ji.sten-iaii priory founded in the llth century, and the 
IKiri.sb clmrch, whicli boasts of even greater antiquity. The 
population of the jiarish in 1871 was 8108. 

(MAlllSSI MI,(JjA(:()MO,oiie of the mostcelebrated masters 
of the Italian*, or, more accurately, tho Rdman school of 
music. Of his life almoSIt nothing is known, and F^tis, who 
lias niadi^ his biography a subject of special study, has been 
able to do little more than correct inaccurate or fictitious 
.slatrmeiits of previous xvriters. The only authenticated 
bicts are the folloxving. Carissimi was born about 1604, 
at Marino, near Pome, and received his first musical educa- 
lion at home. At the age of 20 he became chapel-master 
at AsM^i, and in 1628 he obtained the same position at tho 
eliurch of St Ajiollinaris, belonging to the Collegium 
(Icrmanieuiii in Rome, which he held till his death in 1674, 
lie never seems to have left Italy, tho rumour of his pro- 
longed stay in Paris, mc^itioiied by Do Fresueiix, being 
entirely unfounded. Dyhis education he belonged to the 
old Homan school of music, but his compositions show 
little of ilio severe grandeur of the earlier masters. He 
marks indeed the turning-))()iQt from the traditions of the 
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Banaissyioe periq4 ^ incipient ^aspirations of modern nineteen ho uiniertook one of the religious pilgrimages 
music, and for that reason his name is representative in the then pommoii in Irelaml. llis experiences as a pilgrim 
history of art. JTho two great achievements generally were such as at a later period made him resign for ever the 
ascribed to him are the further development of the recitative, thought of entering the cliureh. 1 1 is > auillat ing ideas as to 
lately introduced by Montevorde, and of intinito importance a mode of life were detcrmineil in a definite direction by 
in the history of dftimatic music, and the invention of the the reading of Uii wliU h eliamn had thrown in his 

ceftitata, u smaller ^orm of the oratorio, by which Curissimi way. llo resolved to east Iiiium U boldly upon the world, 
superseded the madrigals fcfrmerly in use. He also may and try what fortune had in simc fi.r him. He went to 
claim the merit of having given greater variety and interest i Killanny, and for ^ix moiilhs lu ttd a.s iiih»r in a m iuh- 


to the instrumental accompanmients of^voeal compositions. 
Carissimi’s numerous conip&sitions consist of masses, 
cantatas, motets, and oratorios. Thu cum[defe collection 
of his works, formerly said to havS existed in the musical 
archives of the church of fc>t Apollinaris, ha‘# tmtirely dis- 
appearecL Sjjyeral Kuglish musical schohirs deserve In uiour- 
able meutiuii for lAviug rescued Carissimi’s works fiMin 
oblivion. Dr Ihirney if*.d Hawkins* have publihlied speci- 
mens of his compositions in their works on the liistory id* 
musiui( and Dr Aldrich collected an almost coiii[dcte set (d' 
his compositions, at prelent in the library of Cliri.st (Imrcli. 
Oxfoid. Tlie British Museum also jios^esses numerous 
valuabl'i works by this great Italian master, 

CAllLiyfOX, fcJrtt iJuDiiKY (1573- KJol)^ .ui Ihigli.'.h 
statesiu.m, was born in Oxfordshire in J.b73, and educated 
at Christ Church College, Oxford, ibi went in a dijdo- 
iiiatie capacity to the how Countries when King James 
resigned the cautionary towns to the Stales ; and he was 
afterwards employed for twenty-nine years a'«* ambassador 
to Venice, Savoy, and the ITniti'd Provinces. (Charles I. 
created him Viscount Dorchester, and ap[H)iiited him one 
of his pL’iuei[ftil secretaries of state, an otlice w hich lie held 
till his death in 1651. He published several winks, coii- 
aisting eliietly of speeches, letters, and other ]»rodiielioijs on 
political subjects. The most valuable ajipeared utter his 
death, and consist of a selection of hdti rs to and trom 
Sir Dudley Carleton during his embassy to Holland, from 
January 1610 to December IGl^O, 4to, 1757. A careful 
pedigree of the Carleton family will bufouiid in the piefaie 
to Cfunnfterlainc^s Lf^derti, Caiiuleii Sm iely, l!S61. 

CAlthKTOiV, William (17ihS 186‘J), a jH»[inlar Irish 
novelist, w^as burn at Prilli.sk, Cloglier, in the eounty <d’ 
Tyrone, His father W'as a peasant tenant, un-l 
Carleton passed his early life among .scenes [»re< iM ly similar 
to tlio.se he afterwards delineated wdth .st) mneh power ami 
truthfulness. His parents, though of humble rank, were 
highly endowed by nSlure. The father was remarkable for 
lii.s extraordinary memory, wdiicli was well stnn*d with, 
anecdote and tale ; the mother was noted tlinmgliout the 
district for the rich sweetiies.s of her voice. Jh»lli posses.sed 
ill a high degree those domestic virtues so fre«piently found 
among the humbler classes of the Irish iieupie. The 
beautiful character of Honor, the misers wife, in Far 
daroiKjha^ is efidently .sketched from the Hfj* by ilit; loving 
hand i»f a son. • 

The education received by Carleton wa.s of a very 
humble description. As his father remo\(*d fiom one 
small farm to another, he attended at varion.s plar»'s the 
hedge-achouLs, which used to be a notable feature of rri.>h 
life. Tlie admirable little picture of one of tln se schools 
in the Traits and Stories Ccars every mark of huvini; bi.*en 
drawn from real experience. A smattering of some higher 
learning was picked up here and thi'n; as o[»[Hatiniity 
offered, and at the ago of seventeen (.^irletuii re.^olvetl to 
pro.secuto his education as a ])oor schol.ir. 'Phe resolution 
was not carried into effect; lie Remained at home, prepar 
ing to enter upon the training for the juiesthooil, and 
receiving the unbounded veneration of the' m iglibouriiig 
peasantry for his .supposed wonderful learning. An amu.sing 
account of this phase of his existence is given in the little 
sketch Danis (fShaughnessy, When aboi\t the ago of 


bouriiig farmer's family, tiring of llii.s oceiipatioii, 

be set out for Dublin, and arrived m lie*, metuipwbs with 
l3s. Ud. ill ins pocket. He began to contribute to the 
journals, and his jiaper “ 'i'lie Lough lUrg I'llgiim,” which 
was puldished in the Christiitn Fjtnuniti', evcilul gieat 
I attention. In 1S.'3U a[»[)e:ireil the, liist serie.'> of and 

Siorus nf the Irish I^mstnUr//^ which at once plai-* <1 tlie, 
author in the tir.st rank *it In.sli novelists. A .second -tiiej^ 
a[»peaied in LSJ'J, and was nceivj'd with e([nal lavonr 
both in Ireland and in Miiglami. l^'iian tliat tnm* tiil 
I W'lthin a few years ol Ins death Carleton s literary activity 
! wa.s iiicei-^saut. 'Phe best of his in.niv [uoduclion.'^ aii* I'm. 
dar<m>jha the Mtstr, [)erh.ip.s on tin* wlmh* the, lim.st and 
mo.st powerful of all Ins work-*; 77/'' Tilin’ : 

\ aleiitiue M'Cluteli tj ; The IlltU'k I'liifihtl , J'hr Kninfrnuls 
nj Almdurra, Some of his latu* wiilings, .sneli a.>. The 
SgHitmh I s <tj Castle, S'fUimdt r, were liol ^iieee.-.Nt nl as 
the 1 ‘arlier tale.s. Tlie author Wiis not hajjpy in de.''«‘i ibing 
the upper classes ol Irish sociel), ami oveiloadul lii'i wuik 
I with political or seiiii-iK)litieal matter. 

CariiJon In faei/e jfriitri jts among Iri.sh novelists, and it 
IS to lii.s pages that mu* must look lor an adequate pit tun* 
of the [leeiib.ir Irish character. Ilissl}le i.s clear, giajiliie, 
ami ])lea.Mng ; the ph>ts of liis stories arc geiicially sliglit 
blit well eoiislructed. In liis j»ictnics ol peasant lilc, he is 
nnsnr[ias.v(tl ; tin* lights and finales Iii.-^li cliaiaeter, tin* 
buoyant huimnir ami ilonieslic viitms tliat under tkther 
coiidititms wt)nld leail tlieir pt>ssi ssoi.> to jaospenly and 
hap[)iiiess, and tin*, fata) Haws tliat seem l«» reiulcr it 
iiiijKi.ssible for liejaiul ever to lieeoine capalile of sell 
government, receive eipial jiisliee at liis liamls. He in 
variably writes from inriniiilt' .n'tjnamtancc witli the scenes 
tlescnbcil and from h/v ing s\ mp.nliv aiIIi tlie many gooil 
ainl noble, (‘lejinait.s in the. Irisli n.itiiu*. He tloes imt 
hesit.itc ti) pttint out tin* da'ker IVatme.i of lii.Ji litc, m i 
to tlraw' alleiilion t«> the latal system of idin alion and 
priestly siqireinacy that ditl .so much to pn.diice, them. 

Larlelon, after spemling some year.s in .\iiierica, ^ tfl»d 
in Dublin, wln ie, he. dn-d tai the .’lOtli Jaiiuaiy Fnr 

many years belon; his death he had enjoyi.d a I'chhou (J 
‘ L'liOO trom tin* Liowii. 

1 CAKLI, or (lAiiLi-KiM'.m, ( liovANM b’lSAifM*, (‘oun'i 

OF, (17-t) IT'Ja), a celebrali-d Jtaliin wiiL - on afitiqiiities 
ami economics, wa.s boin at (_'a[»o d’ bti:.i, in 1 lie 

was early dust ingaiNhed for tlie i*\t( iit .iri] v.uiety ot Ills 
I ac 4 uir(‘nu‘iits, ami at tin* a^e of twuilv tonr wa.s ap- 
' pointed by tin*, senate of Veniee to H:'- nowlv eslabilshed 
profe.ssoisliipofastronomy amliiivij.nl' n m tin* 1. niveisify 
of J^idua. and intrusted wiili tin* .-iij'i i inlemleiice of tlie 
Vcnetianiiiarine. Attoi (illmj i in . oilhi-s loj’ .seviai veais 
with great credit, lie resiemd ilnni, in (jrder to devoU 
himself to the study of uiiM p: it n ami pollt ir.d eeonviiii V. 
His ]irinci[)al eeononiii' woi'k- .oe In-. J)ttlt / aCLa 

lustituzinne th Ut’ n I ftiim: ids Iitn/nnta nn ntn sttj hl 

\ i Jltlauet' LiunfiHi tei ihlh A*/ mm in wliieh lie main- 

tained that what i.. tmimd llie, balance id liade bLtwciii 
tw'o iialioiis i.s no eritmion ot the, pruspi rity of either, sjmn 
both may be gaineis by their reciprocal Tiansactioiis , .ind 
his Sul hljt tn ( 'tiiitim n n» <h t (rru/ti ( 1 77 1), in w]ii*‘li Ini 
argues that iiee liade in corn i.s not alwavs advis.ibje. 
Count Carlis merits were a[»preciated by J^eopold of 
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Tuscauy, afterwards emperor, who, in 1765, placed him at 
the head of the (’oiincil of public economy, and of thejboard 
of ]nii)lic instriK-tioii. In 1769 lur became privy councillor, 
in 1771 president of the new council of finances. The 
duties of thest* otiices lie continued to discharge with ability 
for scvcTiil years ; but for some time before his death, whieli 
took pliice in February 1795, he was relieved Iroin their 
ivt billing, however, their emuluinents, as a reward 
f(>r his inipurtant services. It was during the leisure thus 
alfordiMl that he completed and [lublished his very valuable 
Antu'luta in whicli the literature and arts of his 

Country are ably discussed, llesides the above, he publi.shed 
many works on anticpiarian, tM\)iH)nii(% and other subjects, 
including LVinun Lih> in confutation of Uoiisseaii's 
Conirw'l S'x'nil ; an allack u[)on the Abbe Tailaiotti’s 
assc.rlion of tlie cM.'steiice of iiiagicitins ; Olmrvuziinte 
sul/(( nntairti <inhrtf r nhi ; and s()ver:d jioeins. 

(JAliLlSliFi, .1 paili.niieiit.iry and nuinicipal bomugli, the 
capital ot ( hiMibei laii'l, dOl iiiilii.s N.N.W. from London; 
54’ 51 N. lat., 55' W. long. Jt is situated on an 
emimmeo cnelo.M-d by the three streams — the Fdon, the 
Caldi’W, and tlu* rettmil. 'I’lie Kden, which is the principal 
rivtr, is joined by the IkdltTil on the east siile of tlic city; 
about a mile further \V(‘st. as it flows through fertile holms, 
it is joined by tile (\ihb‘W, and about six miles further on 
it falls into the Solw.iy Firth. A handsome stom* bridge, 
built ill ISlli 15, at a cost of ^’70,000, spans tlio Blen, 
midway between the mouths of the IVttcril and IlicCaltlew. 



All the th'Ot* streams are urinavigable. In the Eden there 
IS good salmon lisliing. Ijefurc the Romans invaded (Jreat 
Ibilain a Celtic town w’as erected on the site of (.Virhsle ; 
and when the Romans came they occupied and improved it. 
Arc]iteulugii)ts consider it doubtful whether the Homans 
mi^e it a military .s^*^tion to aid in the defence of their 


ncwly>acquired colony against the incum^'of 16 ^' 
but Iloman coins, pottbry, itisfribed tablets, and’ otHig^ fe^'' 
mains have been found in such abundance tha^ there^^OW . 
be no doubt Carlisle wac, if not a military post, "a'tqiifii bf 
considerable importance in those days. The great'Wi^' Of 
Severus, extending from the Solway Fifth to the Gernoan ' 
Ocean, crossed the River Eden at ^Carlisle ; and remains of 
this«great barrier may still be 'seen on the outskirts of the 
city. The Solway end of the wall, traces of «which are btill 
to be seen, was abouj- twelve mules from Carlisle, at Bowness; 
and there was an important 'Roman camp, the Amboglaha/ 
of the Nattiias, about fifteen miles eastward of the ciljr^’ 
cidled Rirdoswald, of which interesting remains are still m 
e.vistcnco. , » , 

Carlisle was the Luguvalhim of the Romans^ This name 
w’as afterwards abbreviated to lAielLtAii witTi the prefix ' 
Ciun* (a city), became by easy . 

transition, Carliol and Carlisle.'"^ After the departure of ‘ 
thf3 Romans in the 5t]i century the Piets laid the qRy inm 
ruins; but in the 7th century it < was rebuilt by Egfrid, 
king of Northiuiiberliiiid. In 875 the town was attacked 
by tlie Danes, who burned the houses, pulled down the 
wall, and massacred the inhabitants. In this state of 
ih'solatioii it was left for 200 years, with no iuhabitantif 
but some few Celts w ho lodged themselves among the ruinQi 
III 1092 William Rnfns, impressed with the importance of^ 
Call isle as a Border military station, ordered the town to\ 
be rebuilt and fortified, and left a garrison there. It was 
not, however, until after the capture of the towm in the 
reign of Stephen, by David, king of Scots (who died within 
its walls in 1155), mat the castle, the ^^dls, and the 
Cl! add were coirii»lcted. 

After undergoing two sieges the town was surrendered 
to the English Crown in 1217. Edward I. lield three 
parliaments in Carlisle. In 1298, after the battle of 
Falkirk, he marched to Carlisle; and nine years later it 
was while crossing Burgh Marsh, about four miles from 
that city, with liis army, to quell the third revolt which 
Jiad occurred in Scotland during his reign, that ^he sickened 
and died. A monument has been erected on the spot to 
commemorate the event. With his last breath he enjoined 
his son to prosecute the enterprise, and never desist until 
he had completed the subjugation of Scotland. The nobles 
lia.sleucd to Carlisle to pay homage to the new king, 
l^dw'urd II., to whom, however, (he legacy of vengeance 
against the Scots jjroved but a “heritage of woe.” In 
1515, after the iinlcpendcnco of Scotland had been won by 
t lie decisive battle of Bannockburn, Robert Bruce, follow- 
ing up liis success by ravaging the north of England, 
br.Mcgcd Carlisle Uastlo. There he met with determined 
resistance on 1)ie part of the garrison and the inhabitants, 
under Sir Andrew llarcla, governor. Bruce, who had his 
liciuhjuartcrs at tlie cathedral, made a general assault on all 
the, gates of the town ofthe ninth day ; but the citizens 
defended their ])o.silibn wdth such valour that the besiegers 
S(K»n beat a retreat, having only killed two of the besieged. 
Sir Andrew llarcla was ci-eated earl of Carlisle and Lord 
Warden of the Marches for this gallant defence of the 
city ; but he was afterwards found guilty of treason and 
executed at llarraby Hill. Ill 1345 the Scots burned 
Carlisle and rciirith. “They were very much annoyed,** 
say.s Lysons, “ by small forces collected by Bishop Kirkby 
ainl Sir Thomas Lacy. The bishop and Sir Robert Ogle 
h:ul a sharp skirmish with the enemy; the prelate was 
unhorsed during the encounter, but having recovered. liis 
saddle continued to fight valiantly, and contrived gmtly.to' 
will the victory.” Nor was it only the “ church militant^V 
which did the state much service in .those days. In one of; 
the sieges the women of Carlisle helped in the defence of the' 
city by pourity; boiling water and rolling heavy itbnes froid: 
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: ,tiM beifliids of the beleaguering Scots below, 

rila Bic^ dyke of Gloucester, was 

'gbyerhor Castld, and during his governorship 

lextenriVe viijCiB made in the old fortress, and in the 

coarse of time, during the reigns df Ilenry VIIL (who built 
.the eitadri) and Mi^betb, it was adapted to artillery. In 
'1568L Maly Queen of ^cots, having fled from Lochleven, 
alrived'; in a fi&hfeg boat Workington, a Cumberlaini 
Beapor&^2 miles from Carlisle, and was there met by the 
’diepnty-goveriior of Carlisle, and conducted to Carlisle 
Casde,. where she was lodgM nominally as a guest but 
' actually as a prisoner. She remained there for two months. 

. tn the year 1596 a daring e^^doit was iferforined by 
Sir Walter Scott of Buccleuch. William Armstrong, 
a redoubtable Borderer, better known .to “ Kinmont 
‘gillie,” hamg been taken prisoner in disregard of a truct; 
or understanding 5h»ch facilitated his capture, liio “ Bold 
Buccleuch,” with 200 lollowers, attacked Carlisle Castle, 
Vand rescued the prisoner, an achievement v,hich gave 
dire Offence to Queen Elizabeth. 

During the civil wa?s Carlisle was luirassi'd by fit‘«|uent 
troubles; but the next event of imporlaiu-e <K(urie<l in 
1044, when the city and castle wei’e be^ieuad by the 
Parliamentary forces under General Leslie for cii-lit nuuiths. 
Sir Thomas Glemham, the commander in-diief tin* royal 
troops, was in charge of the garrison, who wi re rediietMi to 
great extremities before they surreruhned on I'nth Juiu* 
1646. Their valiant resistance was recognized by the 
besiegers, who allowed them to march out ^^itll th(‘ir arms, 
flying colours, drums beating, matches lighted at both 
ends, ballets in their mouths, and twelve cliargcst)f powder 
a-piece.” Tbo Parliamentary army (lullttl dt)wn some 
imx)ortant portions of the cathedral buildings, and out of 
the materials erected a giiartUhoiise in ilie inuiket-i>l:iee. 
In 1648 Sir Philip Musgrave and Sir Thomas ClLMnliam 
effected the capture of Carlisle by sur[»rise ; but in Octobi r 
it was again surrendered to Cromwell, aeroi fling to treaty. 
At this time great distress prevailfMl in tlie county, oon- 
sidcrable families having barely tlie necessaries of lile, while 
numbers of the poor died on the highways. 

In the Scottish rebellion of 1745 Carlisle again figured 
in history. The Pretender, Prince Charhs Kdwani, laid 
siege to it, the three divi.sions of the army witli wliieli In* 
marched from Edinburgh having converged at tlie city. 
The castle was at that^time garrisoned by only twfj com 
panics of invalids anjl some disatlected militia, and Colonel 
Durand, who was in command, found it m^ccs.^iarv, with 
great reluctance, to surrender. Bonnie Princf (fliarlie ” 
rode into tho town on a white charger, with a hundred 
Highland pipers playing a triumphal marcli in front, and 
made a house in English Street, which i.s .still in cxi.stonce, 
his headquarters. But in December of the same year the 
duke of Cumberland arrived and bombarded the castle, 
which his grace described as “an old luartiuop, >\liich he 
would speedily bring down aboift tlieir ears,” jhuI on the 
30th tho garrison surrendered. The duke ([nartend his 
soldiers in the cathedral, and thirty-one of tln> rebels were* 
subsequently executed at llarraby Hill. The tower in 
which Mary Queen of Scots was imprisoneil was pulled 
down in- 1835 ; but a copsidorable portion of tlie ancient 
castle still remains, and it is used as a garrison for the 
Brigade Dep6t. Only a small portion of the (jUI city walls 
now exists, and the city gates have entirely disai>iK arr‘d. 

Carlisle suffered in 1380 from a great lire, wliicli 
destroyed 1600 houses in three of the princi[>al streets ; and 
the plague in 1598. carried off •! 076 persons, one-third of 
the inhabitants. 

Carlisle is the see of a bishop. The ‘ cathednil was 
founded by William Bufus, and completed by Henry I. 
The originel proportions of the building have been very 
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much curtailed. A disastrous fire, in 1292, destroyetl the 
nave, only a small part of which now reiimiiis. The iimat 
interesting architectural feature of the cathedral i.s the east 
window, which has beeft proiiuiiiiced by archauilogi.^ts to 
be one of the tine.st in the kingdom, the harmony vt 
parts and the ejisy flow of lU lines being luirticularly 
remarkable. Tlie remains of Dr PuU-y are iiitcrreil in one 
of its aisles, and a stone pnlpit, richly carvoil in Caen .stiino 
and ornamented with white alalM.-^tu-. has been erected to 
his memory. The window in the m.itli tian.sept lias been 
iilled with stained glass in memory ol the li\e children of 
Dr Tait, archbishop of (’antcrbiir} , who d\rd of scarlet 
fever while his griu*i‘ \v;i.s dean of (.'arli.-h*. 'l lnr cathedral 
posse.sso.s many nuMiiorijils uf inteiv.sl. A largo [lortion of 
the adjactjiit [•riory, founded by Willi mi Knlu^, was 
ilestro}e«l dnnng the civil wars, Imt the remauis may still 
be traeed on the .south side 4)f the eathedr.il. A convent 
of grey friars wliieli e\i.sli.(l in the i-ity was destroyed by 
the lire in lli'JL\ 'riiere wa.s also at one time a eiui\ent of 
black friars, and a lio.‘>[)ital buiiided at »St Nn liolas lur 
let>er.s ; the latter was de^tiuy'd in the ITtli eeiiluiy. 
According to Ijy.son’s tin* Imwels of iliehard (kiMir 

tie Lion were Imrn^d in (Jaili'^le catludral. 

In adilitioii to the e.itljetlral aiul the cattle, the chief 
biiihlings in Carli.sleare thi‘ etuirt hon.se. two large round 
tt>wer.s built upon the .‘^ile of the old citadel ; tin; county 
jail, ctniligiioii.s thereto; the iiew.s-rouni, the {to I nilhe, 
the railway station, the inlirinary, and Iwtj i»f the joint 
sbick ]»anlvs. There is a m.uket-cross in the eenln* ol the 
iiiarket-plaee, anil twomaible statues adorn llio pimiipal 
slreet.s. One of tliest-, between the tw't> eouit hoii.-^es (hy 
Mu.sgrave Jj. Watson), is of William, i-arl ot lanisd.ile; the 
other, in the market [dace (by W i)odin;;ton), i.'^ of .lames 
Nteel, eilitor and ]>ro|»i ietor of the i.'urli.'ih Journnf, a 
eiti/.eii who during Ins liletinie lo»)k a jirominent part in 
loe.al piiidie atlairs. Jn aihlition to the ealliedial tlieie are 
eight e.stabli.shed ehnrehes in (\iilj.^le, and scM'ral [»laee>. of 
wiirsliip for Independents. Melliodi'-ls, lh*esb\ lerians, 
l>a])tists, and Kuman Oatliolies. Its ]ili*r.iry and seientitlc 
instituliiuis ineliide. a meehanie,.s’ in.st it iitmn, a Nonng ineids 
( 'liri.st iaii association, and .seveial working men’s reading 
rooms, m.'inaged entirely by woiking men t h.-m.sel\ e Its 
charities consist of an iiilirmary with 1 tX) betls, a di-spensin v, 
and a lever hospital ; and in conm-i-tinn with the intiriiiary 
there is a coii\aIesceiit iii.4itutioii .it the Sl•.l'^ide at Sdlntli, 
to whii-h j>atii*nts are admitted upon paMiient of a Mii.dl 
weekly sum. There is a selmol-board, of iiiim nund.ii<; 
a .school of art ; and ;i eathedial gr.immar sehoid. 

Carlisle i.s a. gre.it. railw.iy eeiitre. I'lie I. 'inn .mil 
Xortli- Western, the Alidlaiid, the ( \ile(h>ni.iii, .^ollIi 

British, and the Clasgow' .iiid Soiit h W c'-n mi Ihnlways 
have each a terminus there; wfnle the l‘!a-,terii 

(^)In[)auy have aeee.'.s to the city by tin*!! N* .\<.e-!le and 
Carlisle .section. In 1876 more than -ixiyp.! -^en-er tiairis 
left Carlisle Citadel .‘station every w.-.k d.iy, and .ls many 
more entered the city. 

The priiieijial busin»-ss of ( ’la- iii.inulaeture of 

cotton goods, the liiiLlmig ot lln; [irinling of 

calicoes, and the iiianufaetiirt- bi •mf'.. 'I’lieni are. also 
within tlie city tw'o or ihite l.iue in in works, and tin* 
inanuf. let lire of fidt liats ir nn‘d on upon a large .“e.de. 
A <loek at and r.iilway to Silltah, on the Solway 1 nth, ‘Jl 
mill's from CarlisK*, were ei»n'iliiicteil in ISoo to lai ilitale 
the transit of the eoinuiei'i' ot tin', district, and thi.> 
gradually .su|u:rseded Toil t'.iilisle, wdiich is iu» r U''- ! 

a.s a harbour. 

Carli.slc returns Iw'o inemliers of parliainent. lis 
municipal government is vested in a ma\(»r (nn|Mid), ten 
aldermen, and thirty coiincillor.s, who also coiif^titnte tho 
Urban Sanitary Authority. To them belong the gas-works 
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and water-works, and by them a system of sewenige was 
carried out in 1854 at a cost of about X:50,000. The city 
has a reconlor and sci)arate court of quarter sessions.! 

The market is lield on Saturdays and Wednesdays, the 
former being tlin ])rinc,ipal market. The grain is sold in 
the open street in bulk. Population in 1871, 51,074. 

(yAULbSLIk a town of the United States, cujiital of 
Cmnberlaml county in Pennsylvania, about lU. miles sniith 
of the Uonedogwinet Creek, and IS miles west of ilarris- 
biirg by the CunibeiT.ind ValJi'y Ibiilway. The town is 
well built, has st)ae,ious streets, and eontains lliirteen 
cliurclies. Of its [uiblie buiklings the must interesling is 
Dickinson (kdlege, wliieli \\as I'uumied in 17f^‘b and pus- 
sesstis an extensive library. In tlie iiiimedi.il e neighbour- 
hood are barracks, which dale Iruin 1777, and are (MjKible 
of containing men ; ami about four miles tu the 

north, in a pleasant \ alley of the Pine .Moinitains, the 
summiT r(‘sort knuwii .is (\irli^le Spriiig-'. C.nli h* 
founded in 1751, and in 1701 it was the he:i(h|ii,irtt r.s nf 
Wasliinglon during the Whisky Podiellion. On tlie night 
of IsL July iSd.’i it was bumb:irde<l by the Cmifederate 
troops. I^)pul:ltion in 1870, 01150. 

' (\\IMdS|yK, l'’i:i i)i:iiH'K lIuw'Aiin, Pii- 1 ii K u:lui‘(1 7 18- 
1SJ5), a Statesman and aiitliur, was bom in 1718. Dining 
Ins youth li(‘ was ehietly known as a iiiin ot phasure and 
fashion ; and after he had reae.hed tliiily \e,ir-; uf age, his 
ajipointment on a cuiniiii.s.'-ioii sent out, by Lmd Noilli to 
attempt a reconciliation with the American eulunies was 
roc»'iv('d witli .sins rs by the Oppu^lliuii. Tic failure uf the 
emba.^.^y was not, liowe\ei, due tu any ineapaeily on the 
part of the e.irl, but to the unpupulaiitv ul tlie (^)venn 
iiieiit from which it reeeivi'd its autliujit\. lb* was, in- 
deed, con -^ideied to liave displayed su n ah ability that 
he was enl runted with the. \ i(‘e ru\.ilty of Ireland in 1780. 
The, time w.is uiie uf the greatest dillieiilly , lur W’liile tlie 
calm of tile eoiiiitry w’as di.sturbe«l lu the Anieiie.an rebel- 
lion, it w.i,'. draineil *4 n‘gii!ar truup., .nid l.irge bands of 
Volunteers not under tin* cunlntl uf the ( luvernment had 
been b»rmi (l. N evert liele-^;, tin- twu \t ai.-i ul (\irlisle’s rule 
pa.sseil in ipiietne-i-i and jiru’.peialN , ,ind the iieJituliun uf a 
national b.nik and other meaMlles w Ineli he ellreteil lelt per 
m.inentl\ beinTieial n-.'^iilts iipun tin- cuiiimeieeuf Uie island 
In 17M1, in tlie di-.eii-^iuns a.-> lu 1 he n cmi's , ( hilisle took 

a prominent p.iit uii the '-ide of the I’l-h Wale.-;, in 

I7t)l lie, uppu-.eil Plll^ policy ni li O'tll.e" lutlu' (li'.Miem- 
bennent of IhukeN hy Ibi-- i.i ; on the (nitbreiik of 

the. Freiieli Pe\uluti.,n hi* ]<-tt tlie()pp..-iiinn,aiidvigur- 
ou.'»ly m.iint.iiiied tin- e.iu-e of w.ir. In jsi;, p,. opjio.sed 
the enaetmeiil of tin- Uuni Laws; but iru.ii this time till 
his di-atli, which oecuired in Im! 5, In- took no iinjiurtant 
pait in juiblie life. (Aulisle w.i-; the aiitlior of .some 
]M)lilical tr.iets, a iiuniber ot [mk-ui.s, and two tiagedies, ll)(‘ 
F(tfh' r'.'^ /it rr/tf/'' ',]\\d the •'^(t iii/Ktfli' i\ Which received liigli 
pr.ii^e from Ins etmtempurarii--. 

CMJLISLM, (tKukci: Wii.mam Ih:i di i.-k k How \i;i». 
Si, VI M il }■] \i;L (>r( 1 80g Luid Lieuiiai.int of In-land, ' 

WMi bi.|-M ill Ijumlun, Aplll 1.'^!':'. He wa the oldest : 

M'lii.f tin- sixth e.irl by his wib- L:hl; < leurLOana ( 'avi'iidi^-li, 
ehle-1 dnnjliter of the duke of 1 levun-hii e, .md bore at 
tir-t the e airli-'^y title of Loid .\lui["lli lb- was edn- 
eited :il |•!lun and Christ Ciriieli, t).\ba-.l, wlu-re lie 
e.irm-d .i i* in.i n i.ai a . a .-eliular ami wilh-i «») jiaei lnl \er-f, 
ui.l. lining Ml b(»tli the (‘lianei.-llui’s and f in- .Nb-wdiLMle 

pri/.es lur a I.itm :ind an Kiiglish poem. Two \eM-; later \ 
lie g radii. lied Ii .V. a-, lii.-t ehc'-s in chl^.‘■ie'i. in |8:i(i be j 
a<‘eojn[».iii;e 1 ]ii-» um le, ibe duke of Dcvonsliire, tu lhIs^i.l, j 
tu attend tlie i-jaunitiun of the Kni[H‘i‘ur Nieliulas, and 
be caiiie a gnat l.ivuijiite in sucicLv ii-t Peter.sburg. 
At tlie general elei-tion of the same year lie wa.s returned 
t(; parliament as membi-r for the family borough of Alor- 


[)eth. In olio of his earliest speeches he undertook, at the 
risk of forfeiting the good opinion of the t^iberal pi^rty, the 
defence of the Kussiaii emperor «ugainst severe attacks made 
on him in reference to the sufipressiiyi of the Polish 
insurrection of 1830. J.n the agitation for parliamentary 
reform he took the side of iilarl Grey ; and after the dis- 
solution of parliament, which took placG about that time, 
lui was (dccted member for Vorksliiire. r-l^his seat he heiti 
till after the passing of tiie K?form Bill in 1832. In the 
following year he was returned for the WestT Riding ; and 
ill 1835 he was appt>inted by^ Lord Melbourne Chief Secre- 
tary for Iriiland, a position at*that time of great difficulty, 
O’Connell being then at tlic height of his reputation. This 
[lust he held for about six years, winning great popularity 
by Ins amiaUo manners and kindly disposition. Losing 
Ins sc;it at the election of 1841, he availed lijipself of the 
li-i^ure thus afforded him to visit the Knited States. He 
allcrwards gave an accivint of this in a popular lecture, 
lir.st delivered at I.eeds and subsequently repeated at otiier 
place.s. In 184G he was again elected for the West Riding. 
'Lwo years later, on the death of Ifls father, lie succeeded 
to the peerage and took his seat in the Upper House. He 
aci‘i‘[>tcd ollicc as Chief Commissioner of Woods and Forests, 
and alteiwvards as (Jhancellur of the Duchy of Jjancaster. 
The great event of his life, however, wa.s his apjiointment 
by Lurd riilnieisloii to the Lord- Lieutenancy uf Irclaml in 
1855. Tins liigh uthce he curitinued to hold till Maicli 
1858, and again from June 1859 till within a fewv montlia 
of hi^ death. His retirement in Augii.st LSti l was iieces- 
Mlaled by failing health. Lord Carlisle was not a iiiiin oi 
grt*:it and original power, but he w^as above the average 
in knowledge, in a(;(juirement.s, and in eloqfience. As’ a 
debater he held his own in the midst of a large number of 
gn at orators, and in the stormy controversies of his Irish 
stMTctaryship lie succeeded in carrying through the nousa 
of (’ominous .several measures uf great importance. Ilis 
lili-rary ta.stes .and culture wane dis[»layed in various popular 
Iccliiri's Mild in several published works. Among those may 
be iiieiitioucd a lecUiri* on The Life (NhI ]Vrifi)n/s of 
(1851), 7'/te Los/ of /hr (/nek.% a tragedy (1828); a 

Dianj in. 'J nrkish nnd i/reek H ub 7*.? (1854), the fruit of 
travels in the Fast in 1853 and 1854; and a voliiiiie (4 
/%///s*, jmlili.slied after his death. He took warm interest 
in the rehuinalion of juvenile criminals, and established on 
his owMi o.state one of the liest conducted rc.junnatoriea in 
the cuiintry. Jiunl (!arlisle ilied at Castle Howard on the 
5th »>f Deceinlu-r 1 8(4. Ho wan never married, and 
was succecdeil in tlie peerage by his brother. In 1866 
ap|).*arcil In's yirerej/al iS/nechvSf collected and edited by J. 

( hiskin. 

(JAIHJJW, an inland county of Ireland, in the province 
uf Leinster, situated between 52" 26' and 52" 54' N. lat., and 
li 30' ami T'' 12' W. lung., and comprising an area of 346 
.’^qiinn; miles, iVi’ 221,312 acres. Jt is boiiiiA(3d N. by Kil- 
dare and Wicklow% F.‘ by Wicklow and Wexford, »S. 
by Wexford, and W. by Qiuien’s County and Kilkenny, 
hixcrj.ting Louth it is the smallest county in Ireland. 

'riie surface of the county is in general level or gently 
undulating, and of [ileasing appearance, except llie elevated 
tr.ict of land kiiovMi as the ridge of Old Leiglilin, forming 
tim coniinencemeiit of the coal measures of Lein.ster, and 
the .southeastern portion of tJie county bordering on 
Wexford, vvlicro tlic wild and barren granitic elevations of 
Knockroe (1746 feel) and Mount Leinster (2610 feet) 
[ircsent a boldia* a^jicct, 

'riii-re are no kikL‘.s or canals in the county, neither does 
it contain the source uf any inqiortant river ; hut on its 
wcnIlth side it i.s intersected from north to south by the 
Barrow, which is navigable throughout the whole extent of 
the county and affords means of communication with the 
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port of Waterford ; while on the eastern border the Slaney, 
which ^ not nayigable in any part of its course ilirough 
the county, passes out of •Carlow* into Wexford at New- 
townbarry. Railway communication iioimccts the county 
with Dublin, with Wexford, and with Kilkenny and Water- 
ford. 

The geological formath)n of tlie county is mainly granitic, 
But the valley of4»he liArow north of Clnn'sbridge presents 
the thrie formations of limSstoae observed in Ireland, and 
the great coat district of Leinster comineiices in the western 
edge of the county at Gallows Hill feet). The 

sandstone is frecpiently of Such a nature as to split easily 
into layers, known in commorec as Carlow tliojfc. roreelain 
clay exists in the neighbourhood (ft Tallow ; but no attempt 
has yet been made to turn this production use. 

The soij^is of great natural richnciss. Agriculture is 
the chief occupation of the inhabitants, but is not so fully 
developed as the capabilities of Uie land would sugg(‘st. 
It will be observed from the following table tiiat no pio- 
grese has been made within the last twenly-two years in 
•the acreage under iillSge : — 

YcRr. Moiidow PoUitoes. Turnips. Onts. 

is.'is 24, aa? io,r»o8 o,.m 27,707 c,70'V'c,i^7 si,'T*2 

1875 .'<2,151 10,354 5,180 22,105 0,7:)5 2.7 IS S],»; ;S 

Tlie pasture laud is of ex'eellcnt ^juality, jdkI generally 
occupied as dairy farms, — the butter made m tins counly 
maintaining a high reputation in the Diililin ni irket Tlu* 
farms are trequently largo, ami groat attention is paid \o 
the breeding of cattle. Witliin tin* last Iwrniy i wo yeais 
a large advance has been made in tlic stock ol the e« unity. 


which 

was yi 1852 and 1875 respect iv» ly i 

IS follows : — 

Yi'iir. 

Mui.-s, As'so.s. 

Slirrp. I’lrs. 

I*ou!**v 

1852 

ai.r.si 



1875 

10,251 18,072 

77.225 2;hOSt 



The staple trade of the ooniity is in corn, Hour, itmak 
butter, ami ]»rovisions, which arc exported in large (pi.m 
titics. TJiere arc no manufactures. 

TJio peasantry dwell chielly in detaclicd cottages, or in 
sm.all villages, there being but three towns -(Jiirh»w'^ 
Bngenalstown, and Tullow-dn Avliicli llio inliabitants 
cxeeed 2000 persons. 

'rhe population has decreased witliin tlif twenty yi‘ars 
ending 1871, .it a .sliglitly higlier rale than that ni the 
province of Tieinster i|^geiieral, mving ju-ohahly to the w:int 
•of manufacturing und mining imliistri»‘"5. In I.'^dl tin* 
population was 08,^78, and in 1871, ril,tlo0 (males 2r),4(il, 
females 2G,18G), showing an average ileerea-e of 1*2 ptT 
cent, per annum 

111 April 1871 there were G superior ainl 01) primary 
schools in operation, attended by Glut childim, amt at the 
same date the following was ascertauiod to he the state of 
elementary instruction: — 2*1,490 could reml ,iml write; 
928G could road but could not write,; aSd 1 7, 808, or ,‘U 
per ci-iit. of the population, coufd neither remi nor write. 

Of th(i whole inhabitants, 88 per (‘t-nt. adhere to tin* 
Roman tlatholic faith, the number profes-^ing that relii;ion 
in 187l being 45,G21, wdiile TiGhG were ]".j)iseoj>al]ans, ami 
373 of various other denominations. As n'gards emigia- 
tion the county has coi^ribnted mure than tlie avei.ige of 
Leinster. During the live years 1871 t‘> 187."), there 
emigrated 3881 persons, a number ecpial to 7J, |)er etmt, 
of the t»opulatioii at tlie lormer date, 'fin* jjoor law* union, 
which does not include the wdiole county, n lii veel in lJ^7 1, 
3030 persons or G.l per cent, of the. inh ihitaiits. The 
county belongs to the diocese,of Leighlin and to the mili- 
tary district of Dublin. 3’he assizes are held at C’arlow', 
and quarter sessions at that town and also at Uagenalstown 
and Tiillow. Carlow returns thrcie irn'inbcrs to [»arliamciit, 
two for the county and one for the borough of Carlow. 


LOW 111 

Pivvious to ilin arrivnl of Stroiighow, and for sonio time .after- 
wants, what i.s now the eoiuity of l\iriow' W}i.s divided into the dis- 
triet.S|o| lly (.\ihaiiagh an<l My Dioiic, forming tlnMiortln*rn poitnni 
ot th‘f priii. i|Mlity of IIn lvii!',<'l.ii;h. Its im»st ain ient Iri^h homliea 
were t ho Kjivamiglis lioiii the celehiated ^I.n inunoiigh, 

king of Leinster), tlio Odiysus, ;ho o’Nhdans, and tlie O’.Moivs 
After the Kuglisli M'ttleiiient, Mi, f.muhes ot St Aulun, Le l.i Foune, 
r>erniiiigliimi, (Anew, l)c l.i l.ni.n-,, Ciae.-, and Inilh'r, Ind.l ii- 
sive ]Ki.*..se.sMoiis In tli ’ lioi- ot i.Uii. n Kii/.iheth ap|.e.o* llio 

tjunilies ol Lay.ihil, Kiisi n • , loirinTi, u i'oii-'i, Foiisunlw, M iimllj.ii, 
(.’oke, Keinard, lhnd.tr, ll.iiil.'.n \ . Il. i. . Idid, I'Wiifii, I’jgol, 

and Uiowiie. 

Uinler the n.oin- «)t t 'at li.-t l..Ldi. Ww pi- . ni . ,,inil v wa^ mad.- slme- 
grouiiil in the iei;.-ii ol King .L.lm. li i, divided into .se\.n 
kirouies, C.iiKjw, Forth, Idrone K.i t and \\ . 1: e hv dly. .ind St 

Mullins Low ei and l'p|"‘r, and •.onl.ims l.iii\ v, n poidn's and 

parts of paiishes. 'I’lie n-ln-s ol :inln|iii|y in .■oinpiise 

iaige eioinliill, at lilowne', Jldl in ai (.iilow and .t ll.ieV.Ms- 
town, ami a lalli ne.ii LeiL',hlin Ihnl'^e, m \\!in li w.-i*- foniid m vei.il 
urns ol h.ike.i eaith, eonl.umii;; only *^ni.ili qii iiititi. sol .ia j. S.ime 
lelie', ot e<', l.--iastie i) and itioii idle Imildin;;' exist, and al .•» tin* le- 
m.iiMs ot M*v, ial «.i-ile-. limit utlei tin* F.Mi;ii-^li wHleimul. 1 iie 
nnn-. ol .i lomid t<»\\. > . xn ti .l al the voimin m eiin lit ol lli. pe . nt 
e4 niuiy m-.ir the i hmeli ol i\.*il\ -.town, hnt. they tie not now v i il-I. 

Caui.dW,:!. |iarli:iim'iil.M \ lM»ne,i:^li, .iml tlu* enjtitjil of 
the umnly nt G.uhtw', .sitii.iteil dii the IJiver r..n low, w hi. h 
i.'> n.ivig.ilile for •mill to it - iiu.itioii with tlm Grand 

Canal at Athy, is Ih mih-^ (ho 1*\ lail) .Mmlhwi.st of 
Dublin. It IS .1 ihMt ami in .oim* p.iit< a well imilt 
town, of modem .mpect. 'Fhe j)i‘im i[*.il liinlilliid . ai c the 
Ivoinan Catholic iA>lh*ge of St ratmk. a jdain Init spacious 
building, the ]).nish church, an old Iniildimi. willi a liaiid- 
.'.ome .steeple ot inoih-rii erci-tinn , the lloi.ian ('.!il)«'lic 
rh.qiel or i‘athedr:il, a I.iige and ele'.::inl stiiictuic; tin* 
c(»iirt-lious(* wheiethe as*'iz»'S are Indd, an oM.igonal .-dnin* 
building with a hand.^oim* Ionic juntico; tin: Iiin.itie 
a.s\lnm for this ami tin* adjoining coimtiis; tin* I'oiinty 
.i--i ; ihe union woiklnniM*. ami hai i .n ks bn- ca\ airy .md 
inf.udiy. ’File Wellington LiiilLo oxn* tin* lL\«rH.inow 
coiiihM’t.-; Callow with the .-aihiiih 'd (Iiaioiie. 

The industiies of the jd me «*on.siM. of hii-wing ami tlour- 
inilling, and a coii.sidcr.ihle liade vauicil on in the sale 
of hut tel and eggs. 

C.*rhnv waa toiim-il\ »d’ t oio nh i .dde impni l.mee. Jn 
the icigii of Itdwai’d 111. tin- kmg . t\. hrijiiei was 
removed thitlnn, ami I'.'dIM. a ln_:e Mini :it that. ]». li.-d, 
apjdied toward.-i .-surronmliii", tin* town with .i .-lioi.g x\ -Ih 
4’lie caMle (.'•^iip[)i>'^ed t«> hiw h.en hMiiidjil l.y lle Ji 
tie Lacy, hill .soimd iim-s all i ihuted to King .1 ohn), . itii di d 
tni an eimneiici* 4i\iihn.king tho Ki\i-r ll.irMev, i-; .till 
a chief featiiii* of alliaetinii in the ■.■•■iii i .il \ a w .■! the 
low'll, although there is not much id* tin* laieind iMi'.hng 
lett. It coiinMcd Ilf a holli>\\ tpi idiaiiglf. w.lli,’ ii. i .%»* 
round to\\(*r at each angle. In tlie Mills p.iM <•; lii.- n -gu 
of (jjiieeii Kli/aheth it w.i-< tid^eii, and tin- !■ nmi I i in. il hy 
the Irish cliiellain llfny Oge OALm* n . iimnioned 

to siiriendei hy Tielon, tin' (\)nimonw< I'tn ■•■in i d. duiing 
tin* di.smstioii.s war of 1 G 1 1 . Cai h n -n’ ■aiii t- d with.>iit 
resistance. In the insiii reidioii ..f j.d> tin* ca.-dh* was 
attacked hy an nmlisr-iplinod h. .1 . '/i iijeiil-.. many «if 

wh.nii W’eie iiiloxii-.deil. 'Fli.s vv.:. [tdiis i ej'ul -ij], and 
•sidlered se\ere hi.''S, no tpiail'a i • n "iwii ; and, in tno 
confusion 4d* tlimr liiL’ht. n. i.n\ 'd th. in -mg' id-, look 
refmge in liousi'.s, which tin- 1 ni' - tioip.-. imim di.itely .-ct 
on lire. After llm -laueiii i, .ihoiil I'Jtt Ixulii ^ wtn: « ol- 
Icctv d and hui ii‘il. 

'File- town obtained atii.n!'! <'f im oj [lorat ion at . n ‘ ally 
jieriv.»d, and w.is ri‘ im ■ p'l M'*'!, with enlar-’ed jirivdcn-', 
hy James L The m i poration, which was ^^\h‘d ‘‘The 
»8ovi*r«‘igii, Fri'c Ihiigt - -fg ami ( ’(n'lnnorialt y of the r»'»r.''.‘.'h 
of C.itlierltigh,” ami w.i- autlmii/ed !•> rctmn two im iijIm.i.s 
to the ^ri^ll pirh imcnt, was e\tin'.''ui‘^lied l;y Ihe Municij'al 
Reform Act. "Idic hoiough, wliich i-. under the Tt»wii3 
Improvement Act, semis one memher tt> the imperial 
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parliament. Pojmlatioii in 1851, 9121, inhabiting 1375 
housort, and in 7Si2, inhabiting 1307 houses. 

CARLOWITZ, a town of Hungary, in the ttrintT 
Slavonian military frontier and cfrclo of Peterwardein, is 
sitnutfil on the right bank of tin*. Danube, eight miles south 
east of I’oterwardein. Population in 1<S7‘3, 4119. It i.s the 
seat of the Oreek arrlibwhop in the Austrian doniinic'ns, 
and li.is, besides the cathedral, two (Ireek churches, a 
Homan Calliolic ehureii, Servian and (German m-IiuoI.s, 
seininaries for the (Ireek and Datliolic clergy, a gynnia 
simn, a lyc.ouiu, and a hospital. Then* is important wiihj 
cultivation. The pi*are between .Xiislria, Turkey, Poland, 
and Venice was conclnded le ie in l<j99. 

CAULSP>.\D, or K m-j i:k fonnerly Waky, a 
royal fna* town of linlieinia, nii llie 'rejM*!, jK'.ar ils junction 
with the Eger, 70 imle^ W.N.W. of Prague. It .'>itn ited 
in a beautiful narrow \.ill< y lielwi-eii stee[» gnmile iiioiin- 
taiiis, and con.^iils iliu !ly ol loilging-liuu.'i'.'i and lintels lor | 
tiic .u’l’omnmd.it inii nf \i.sjtnr.-, but lias al.^) .vome good I 
slio[»s and pmale Iioum.-s, a theatre, hospjtal.s, well ;i.s ! 
sediools, leading mian.-, i(:e. It is tin; seat of the ihstr’ict j 
jmlge, cu.''t«Mii-liniiM;, and L‘.\i*i>e. (/arl.sb.-nl i.. the most 
aristoi'iMtie watering i»Iaei‘ in Euroju*. It is iim.-t fin(jiienteil 
from the middle of June to tiu; middle nf AiiLoet. and tin 
numb*'!’ of visitors a\eraging from 1*J,(J(10 to lmi.ooo. '['he 
perm.inent population is iie.irly 9t)t)0 (1^7.‘V^ 'I’ln; warm 
springs ditlVr but little from (‘aeli other in then eoiiiponejit 
]»aits, tliii principal ingredients luang sul]»lial«* t»f soda, car 
l)on.ito of si»da, and comnnui salt. Of tin* ten spiings the 
S[irinlel, lIvgiiM, llernlnidt, Neubninneii, ami S<*iilo.^s 
bninmm ai’o tlie prim'i[»al, jiaviiig tempi I’al in es ranging 
from It).*)’ to 122^ l'’■lh^. Tiny are said to liasi* been rlis- 
co\ereil in ]37tt, iluiingaIiuutinge\eui\sioii, ! > the Emperra* 
Cluiler* IV., to wlniin a st.ilue has bii n eniti'd in tin; 
m.irket place. Tin* resident inhabitants iiiahi* m niy cm iori.-> 
artie-Ies in iron, stisT tin, and wood, lor wliiih lliey iiiid a 
ready iinrhet iliiiing the season. The nio'iiiianis in the 
lieigliboiirliooil liaM* been made aeeessible, ami lien* and 
there, nice [)lols of grouinl Imm; been l.nM <'Ut ti»r vi.-dtois. 
The t-own has a ])o^t i.tlhe, railway, and teh'mapli stations. 
It lie'> in ot)' Id' N l.il. and Id d,T IT long. 

CAllJ-iS|U/K( ), a foi tilled town of 'rran.^ylvania, enjuTal 
of the eounty <4' I Titer-\Veis.''<‘nbni’g, silualed on the norlli 
bank of tin; ^^aros, .‘it miles siuitli <»f (Tiu.'"mbiMg, It 
cmnd.sts of (he nj»pLr town, or eitadel, and the h»wer town. 

It has a line Ibmiaii Vilholie eatliedral (eontaimng among 
other loiub-i tint ol .lohii If iiniiiailes\ Lntlnran and Re- 
formed cliiueln-s, and a sMiagoguc; also an eeel'*>ia.stical 
seminary, g\ inimduni. ol>.^a \ atory, pnbiie. libran, mint, 
iVc. J^>pulation in ls7 I, 7'>.")ri. Eat. 4<>" 4' 17" .N., long. 
2d' dP E. 

( kVRIjSIf.\ M N, or K viii.'-ii V V i-.N, a small .se.ipm-t (own 
of Sweden, in the lami ni (\j]'.kiona, on tin; Ikdtie, 27 
niil.'S west of (Jai’lskrona. It h.i ; luannfai-tures of sai’.elotli, 

)e dher, and tob.ioco. Tin* h nbuiir is .'-mall but s»-enie, ami 
by means of it a eon.-'idi. ial»le trade is earrieal on in corn, 
ireiiwaie, tiiiilu r, pitcli, I ir, ami pot I'.li. Shi[)bnilding and 
tisheiT's are also |u-o.^ecuted. Po[.ulatii)n in lS72i, 519,2. 

CAUl.SKKdS'A, or PiLKKf NOi', a lien or pn»\im-; *4* 
Sweden, boumleil on tin* X. b}' KroindM-rg, \A\ b\ (\il- 
mir, E. ami S. by tin* Ikdtie, .iml \V. by Vliristian.^t alt. 

It has an aiea of r»di)S sipiaie miles, and (187d) 127,^77 
inlnbitants. It.s [)riiiei[)al (ow’iis are Cailskroiia, (.liiiLshainn, | 
ami Soelvesborg. The smallest and in(»st fertile piovince | 
of the kingdiun, it lias .a mild climate and has been calle.l j 
the garden (/r park of Sweden. The inliabitaiits aro lively ! 
and distingui.shi*(l for beaut y, and the ])rincipal indiistrie.s 
are connected with agriculture and fore.stry, lisliery, and 
shipping. 

('aruskrona, the capital of the above province, a seaport 


on the Baltic, in 66^ 10' N. lat, 16*’ 33' E. lmi(g^ 60 lailtf 
east of Christianstadt. Jt is named from itp 
XI., and is built upon live sidall islands connect^ wiili' 
each other and with the mainland by bridgeB.i The town) 
is well built, consisting'' partly of brick and stonej h\xi 
principally of wooden houses, and has broad streets. The*^ 
harbour, which is fortihed, is capi^cious and secure, with 
suiBcient depth of water for the largest* vessels. It h&,' 
three entrances; the principai, and the oni^ one^practie*' 
able for large vessels, is on the south side of 'the town, and; 
1 .S defended by twu^* strong forts. The dry docks are of 
great extent, and have been cut out. of the solid granite^ 
rock, 'i'he arsenal and <^ther buildings connected with the 
(locks are extensive, and are separated from the town by a 
wail. The likinufactines are naval equipments, linen 
cloths, tobacco, and refined sugar ; t^ exp^-ts, metals, 
p(»timh, tar, pitch, lVc. The town is verjr deficient in good 
w.iti'i*. Carlskrona Is khe principal station of the Sw^ish 
n.ivy. It is the scat of the (Jovcriiment and Admiralty 
ollicc^, has a handsome town-hall, navy-arsenal and hoajiital^' 
naval and otlim* ^(!lumls, churches, and navy-yards. Popu- 
lation in 1873, It), (>53. 

(’ARLSREIIE, or K.vklsruhe (Charles’s Rest), a city 
of (icrmauN. c aintal of the grand duchy of Baden. 



PIjui of (Jarlhruhe. 


1. M..iminc nt»)f Oniinl Duke l.udwlg. 11. Palace of Prlnco Wilhelm. 

2 I’.iliur of Mniknnni' Willirlin. 12. Art (.Jallery. 

I.t (iiuiHl J>ik-1ks'i Sopiliu. M, Ihuitru. 

4. oi.( iisk. M. Holnnic Gaitlon. 

/. l..\Mi ( hiuvh. 16. Winter Garden, 

ii. I ov\ ii ll'iil. Id. Castle, Library, and Cabinet of 

7. Cjitlo-dnil (Miurt V. Natural II into. y. 

s, I'yiiinii'l 17. General Pont-UlBce. 

l» Imlc S« lioiil. ' 1ft. Arsenal 

111 1 iiiHiM r Vliiilsiiy. 19. VercInlKtc SaminlunBon. 

It .stands on an elevated plain of the Hardwald (which 
111‘irly .siiiToumls it), 380 feet above the level of the sea, 6 
mile.s from the Rliine, and 39 miles W.N.W. of Stuttgart. 
3’Iie Frankfort and Rasel Railway passes the city. Carls- 
ruh'. tiikt*-^ its name from Charles William, margrave of 
Ikidcn, will), owing to di.sputes which he had with tho 
citizens of Durlacli, erected in 171«5 a hunting-seat, around 
wJiioh the town has since been built. From the palace- 
tim ])iineipiil streets, seventeen in number, radiate in 
the form of an expanded han, in a S.E.,. S., and S.W. 
direction. The palace, erected in 1751 on the site of the 
previous erection of 1715, is a plain building, in the old 
French style, composed of a centre and two wings, presenting ;; 
nothing remarkable except the octagon tower 
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oKlj^bieh; a splendid vienr of the city and 
^^oui^try ib 0l>tained^ and the marble saloon, in 
th^ meridian .of Cadeini was fixed or drawn. In 
the paleoe is the Great Circle, a semi-circular line 
^.of ,ba|14ing8, coutaining tho Government offices and tlie 
palace of the margraves of Baden. Carlsruhc has several 
fine ppblio squar^ the nrincipal of which are the Ciistie- 
ptUce^with Schvtfinthaler’s statue of the Lite graud duke 
CWles C^rederick in the centre — and the market-place. In 
the ceptre of the latter is a pyramid in honour of Charles 
William, the founder of the city, whose remains are interred 
: there. Among the public blindings aro the couuciMiouse, 
'^fche palace of the margrave of Baden, hall of reple.sentativcs, 
mint, post-office, barracks, urseual, theatre, hall of line arts, 
museum, the famed polytechnic school (with students), 
cannon fouqiJry, a synagogue, and several Protestant ami 
Catholic churches, ^here aro also several hospitfils, a deaf- 
mute asylum, botanic gardens, and lyceuin ; military, 
medical, and veterinary schools, academies of architect nn-, 
painting, and music, and numerous literary ami scienlilii! 
associations. The toifn is adorned with several public 
fountains, and is suppliijd with water by an atpieilui.-t from 
Durlach. Carlsruhe carries on a consi(lerabJi> t rade, and lias 
engineering, carriage, cUeiiiical, silk, cotton, caip. t, wiMilleu, 
jewellery, tobacco, and snuff inamifactorics. Tim town is 
surrounded by beautiful parka and gardens. Population 
(1875), 43,000. ' Lat. 49^ V N., long. <S‘^ -J.V 1^:. 

CARLSTAD, a province or laen of Wwoden, also calleil 
Werinland'a Laen. It is bounded VV. and X W. by Xtu way, 
N.E. by Faluu, E. by Obevo, and S. by WTin i^borg and 
Lake Wener. The surface is mountainous and woodiul, and 
is intersperse* with numerous lakes and rivi‘rs. Tlie pro- 
vince contains 300 iron mines, 80 foundries, ami 300 forgas. 
The neighbourhood of Fyrkadalen is called the Swedish 
Switzerland. The principal towns aro (yurlstad, Cristens- 
hamn, and Philipstad. Population in 1873, *2(13,037. 

CaiUiSTAD, the capital of the above provinot*, stands «>ii 
the island of Tingvalla, at the mouth of the Clara-hdf, cui 
the north shore of Lake Wener. One of two bridges con- 
necting it with the mainland is the longi'st and most 
beautiful stone-bridge in Sweden, The town is the scat 
of a bishop, and has a handsome calhcHlral, a gynuiasiiuii. 
a theatre, a cabinet of natural history, and an amiciltuj.il 
society. The Gotha canal has considerably incp'asi d its 
commerce. Garlstad exports copper, iron, salt, tnuber, Ac. 
It was founded by OhiSles IX., from whuiii it tikes its 
name. Population iif 1 87 4, 7112. 

C/VRLSl'ADT, a royal free city of Austrian (Jmatia, in 
the comitat of Agram, the capital of the district of the 
same name, stands on the Kuljia, which Jieri! r'rt ives tin* 
Korana and the Dobra, 32 miles south-west of Agram. It 
consists of the fortress (which is surrounded ))y rainparts, 
trenches, and palisades), the inner towm, and a suburb. 
Oarlstadt is the seat of a Greek bislioj), amif live Catholic 
churches, a Catholic gymnasiuiiif and many hamlsoine 
public buildings. It has a coiisideraClu transit trade, and 
manufactures the liqueur called rosofjlio. It is situalcrl in 
45’’ 27' N. lat. and 15® 36' E. long. Population (1871 ), 5.5 1.5. 

CARLSTADT (ICarlstadt), a di.striit of Bavaria, in 
Lower Franconia, containing 29,014 iidiabitants. The 
capital, of the same naino,Vhich is situated on the right 
bank of the River Main, has a population of 2210. 

CARLSTADT, Karlstadt, or Kauolostapt ( 1 180 - 
1541), whoso real name was Axduras Rudolf Budknsteix, 
one of the* boldest of tho German Refonnors, first the 
friend and afterwards the opponent of Martin Luther, was 
born at Carlstadt .in Franconia* in 1480, thus being by 
I'bfBo yoars Luther’s senior. In early life he wm dis- 
tinguished by a thirst for knowledge, and e restless dis- 
which led him to visit various countries and to 


pass from school to school. He went to Rome, and there 
plunged into the schola;»tic philosophy and theology ; and 
havinj obtained the di‘gree of bachelor of divinity, he 
arrived, in 1504, at WiUtnbi*rg, Hero ho w’as appointed 
professor at the univei-sity, first in the philosophical faculty, 
and ultimately (in 1513) in the thydogical. After «>btaih- 
ing his degree of doctor in theology in 1510, he held a 
canonry and wais choscai aalideaeoii. In 1511 ho w’as 
appointed dean or ree.toi* of the university; and in the 
following year it fell to his lot to iDufer tlie degree of 
doctor on Imther. At tliis time tlu ir inendship apjicars 
to have begun. Carlstiidt luel already altained a high 
reputation for Jearniiig, I'hxjueiice, aiitl lugie.d pDwer. t’or 
the purpose of studying llie eaiiou law he wint a second 
time to Bome in 1515, vctuining to W ilteiiluTg in the 
following year. In the storm of [ursc'Mitinn which raged 
against Benchlin, Carlsladt toi»k thii part of tlie pi rsc» vitod 
scliolar. He also adapted abiait this time the views ol 
Luther; ami in .\pril 15I7 lie ]aibli^!ied a scries of 
ilieses in wdiicli he asserted that tlu' authoiily of Holy 
»Seri])ture was above that of llu* fathers of tlie chuieh. 
and that in the absenei* ot S«-rij'lun' deeir-ioii an a[ipeal 
must be made from the latliei-; to lea on. It was at the 
end of October in tho same }ear lli.jl Luther aflixed Ids 
thesi;.s to the church dour at \\ it Iciilu 1 1 :, and (.'ailstadt 
.strenuously siijiporteil him. In 151'J In- undcitimk to 
hold a dis[)utation witli ])r Mck, one of the gn .i lest scholars 
of the age, on grace and free will. It, look [»liicc at 
Lcipsie in .iunc, at the very tiim*, when the dn t was sitting 
at Lrankfort for the election of the emjuaor. ('.iilsladl as 
debatiT was not able to co[)e with hVk ; and the divcussions 
W’eie tt'dious and almost fniille.^s. In the I’apal Inia 
against Liitlu-r, prjannigated in 152D, ( ail.^tadt was par- 
ticularly named ami coiidi'miied ; and he was llie first to 
appiMl trom the judgment of tiu' I’opeto a gemaal council. 

fn 1521 hii accej»tcd an invitalioij from Christiiin II. of 
Dcinnaik to tcacli the doLtriius of the lo foimation in that 
kingtloni, but lie made, a vci) short st.i\ tlicre. I )it]eien(’e 3 
of opinion and ])ctty Jeidoiiyiis wim‘ lii'ginning to s[>iing 
up between liUllier ainl (’arl.-tadt ; and lhc->«i iipciuiil into 
bitter discussion and open hustdity. (.'ai Istailt’s imjieluou.s 
temper led liim to become the advocate of violent lue.isiires 
for the atlaiimuMit of tliose emU which Jaither and the 
other lli'formers ho[HMl to compa'-^s 1»\ jx-rMia.-ion. in con- 
seijucnce t)f the rii>tous agilatiuii stincd up in Wittcnbi rg 
by lii.s .s[>cc(‘hcs, WIilinL^s, ami m.imici of piocedure timing 
Jjiitlier'.s conlinenieiit in llie Waitbuig, Lulhc;- th c|.iO‘il 
t»peiily against liini. For the me\t two y -ai-s In* icm.imed 
quiet. Jbit ill 15*J3, being cinjjpiBcd tolca\«* Witti-ulx rg, 
he retired to Oilanilinde in 'riimiiigia, ami theic gi { 1/im- 
Self electetl pastin' by the pi ople. His vinh ril pi o* dings 
f.ivouretl tlm suspicion lliat he was a>-u(i.;lrd w till tho 
Anabajdists, and was implicated in tin- . i h. int *i.f Mim/er, 
leader of the great pi'asaiit revolt. 'I'lic cicciui o| Saxony 
sent J^uther to in\a*stigale the tim* i i!c uf things , and 
when Luther proadietl again: t (\»rl.-( nit t .bna tlicy held 
a discii.ssion on tho “ Ili'al I’rcsciiic. ' wJ;a!i ( arlslatll waa 
the first to deny, and an tqn n ipian.-l laoKc out between 
them. Ho was now unlercd !<» Ic.ivi- the tiiritoiies uf tlio 
elector. Fur .some time he wami' i cd al>oiit fitnn place to 
place, and .at Roteiibiirg cxeited fo n tumults and instigated 
tlie i)ooi*lo to destiny the in. . cjc^ and picture.s in the 
cliurches. Pursued as a pioiimtir of the peasant iiisuirec- 
tion, he wais driven ti> .'-triiejc -liiffs, and exposed to great 
hardships, his life even b. ing in danger, hi his extremity 
he wrote to Lullier, oll'ering to prove Ids innocence, ami 
entreating liim to intercede fur Idiu with tlie elector, and 
get permi.ssion for him to return to Saxemy. Luther 
listened to him, printed Ida defence, and succeeded ih 
inducing the elector to comjily with his rc<pu>t. Fur 
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Boveral years Osirlstadt led a quiet, reiirecl life, engaged in 
farming and cdininerce. J3ut he grew weary of this eidi»reed 
supprexsiun of liis eager life and longings, and. IjIIying j 
hiiii'^elf willi some of the fauatic;Vl teachers, he once uiorv 
iittachi'd Liithi'r. The controversy, in which Zwingli took 
part in sii[)port of the views of (Jaiistadt, on tht; Supper, 
grew fiercer than ever ; and (Jarl.-^l.idl, tlie permission for 
his return to Saxony being now levokerl, made his e.scji[>e 
int«» l''riesl.nid. Thence he passed into Switzerland, where, 
through Zwingli’s influence, he ^^as named fir-t a de.uaui 
in I he ehnreli of Znrieli ami tleui pastor at Alt.^tettoJl. lie 
afterwards returned to Zuri' li a-; .mdideaeon, and preached 
th'u-e with imudi .suc,e**-;s. In lo.*’,! he scttlecl a.-, pastor and 
professiir of tlioology .if- and this po.-,t lie iM-eiipied 

till his death d'o his e\emplary (J)iristian <‘hara<'ter and 
life at Ihecl le^tinnmy is Imme ]>y (Jiymeus iii a letter to 
Pitisens, chaplain of fin* fdictor Palafim*. (/arlr^tadt 

was tile fiixt to a'^^*-rt so\.‘i.d of tin* JiMilnig jnnn iplrs of 
Prote--tant i-aii, -o w is In' aUo the tirst 1o wiite agaiie^t 
celibacy, and flic llr.-.t Protestant divine to take a wife. 
His wa it mgs, wliieli were almo-t e\clmd\c‘ly polemical, 
have fillcn into oblivion. Jb' died at Ph-i!, J)i‘ceml»er 
21. Ibtl. 

(J \ i! Id [ K I‘b a biirgli of barony, in tin* comity of J^anaik, 
Scot land, sitmileil near tin* right bank of tin- (dydf, Ti mih*s 
north-west of L mark. It', inlialutants (.‘1 1 me p]inci|»ally 
eng.igod ill eottoii-spiiming, and in tin* cvlcieaxe coal, iron, 
and lime w'oik-. in the vi<*iiiity. 

( W P bV lil'b do->iuui ])\(’iii: ( I To!) - 1 SO 1 ), a cidebrated 
Orle.nt .ili.l, w.is Inirn in IT.'ej at, (\irlisle, wln-re his father 
was a pli\ >iin:ui. Having eonqileted his edneafion at the 
graminai ^'•llool, lie w'»*nt in JTTo to ( \iinbridge, was elected 
a fellow’ of t^Jiieeii’s (lollegn in I77‘J, a* •! in ITS.'i took a 
ma.-ti‘r’s degn-i*. llnrmg his st ly at cnllcgr, with the 
assislaiii’o ot a native of ll.iglid.id then re.sident at 
(\inilMidge, he h nl attained git'it jirnli<i. ncy in Arabic 
liteiMture ; and at ter sin’c,eediiig Di’ P.ile\ m ilu.* cliaiicellor- 
fihip of ( !,irli-.le,, he was appointed, in 17!H, piob's.sor of 
zVralm’ in the imi\crsity of <Annbi idi;<‘. 'hw o y.* n ]»efoi e 
his appoint lU'uil lie piildi-lied liis Iran l.ilionol the ///\/o/ // 
of Etiij't w'ritteii by M.mied All.il.ilrt .1 eiiialledin. know ii 
in the .IS till' hisloriogiaidier of h]g\ pt , .ind two vears 
after hi.el.-ction to the [irofes.'.ordiip, a vnliiim* of /^s- 

nf rn,trfi^ from flic earliest tunes to the evtimdion 

of til** kli ild-^, with siinn* .leeount of the .iiitlmrs. Having 
been appointed eh iphim hy liord I'diiin toth»* (‘ml•a-'^y at 
Coii'^tant moph*, he pro^oeiitcl In-, le-einlic^ in I*]a.-4ein 
literat ui i*, and m i le a lengl licned t* nr tin o ijli A>ia M inor, 
P.ile'.lnn*. (Jiecce, and It-dv , CDllnding in In.s t i.ivels .-cver.il 
valuable Hreek and Syr: -c. MSS. f(»r a | mjeeled <-riticaI 
eili’ion of the New 'he -t mii'iit , ('ollat»'d '\iili the Sv n. e 
and versions -a w.ii 1., li<»w’e\ er, \n lii< h he did not live 

toeoinplcte. On lii< rennn lie v\a-5 jm smted by the bisjioji 
of (\u'Ii''le to the livinn' of V'-w e.isl h'-u[ion Tv ne, when* In* 
died in l.'^Ot. After Jiis <le.ith iheie aiijM-.n-d a \obmn*i»f 
])o ‘ins. de’.(’ri[»tive of tln'seene- o| his travel , w ith ]»refaces 
extiMetfd from his journ.il \iming olln r \ iln.dde works 
wli.eli In* left untinisln'd vv:i-;a half i oru'cti’d ediliiUi of the 
Ih.’ole in Ar.ibie. 

< ^ \ P M AH \ ( ) L.\, .1 town «»f Italy, near tin*, rialit l»ank 
of tin* Po, in the jnovince of Tm m, and HI nnh ^ by r.til 
to tl) '• oulliof tint city. It was Inimeriv toiiitied, and 
the ohi-r pnitinii u "till .sii rroiiml e<l with w.db,, wlule a 
fragment of it ^ aneii*nt east le is pri'si*rvcd in tini form of 
a t'lwa r tl. the clinrch «if .San Filipjio. It contains tive 

piii^h • iiiirelie-,, se\ei:il <*oiivents, and a liospital. A 
eon.'-id*irable tiad.* is eirrii'd on, espcei.illy at flic f.iir in 
June, in silk, ll.ix, h.-inp, and cattle. Population in 
1 2,700. Carmagriola, during the Middle Ages, beltmged to 
the marqui.se.s of Salu/zo, and formed one of tlieir frontier 


tow'iis. In the IGth century it was fortified by the French, 
but it fell into the hands of the Savoy^^rds in and 

was assigned to them at tlAi peace of 1601. On its 
j-apture in 1792 by the army of the Jlc^mlution, its name 
birame famous as the title of a republican dancing-song 
which finished every verse with the refrain — Daiaom la 
Caniuif/nolt', Vive le. .sotL du r(ino7j. The wurd thus intro- 
duced to popularity was soon applied to, a vest of comn/bn 
stuff and j>eculiar shape, which w’as recognized ao the sign 
of a true Republican ; and not long after it was jocularly 
u.^ed to designate the exaggerated reports that were pub- 
lished of tlie victories of the patriot army. 

CAPMAdNOJiA, Francksco Russone, Count of 
(1390 1132), one of the most celebrated Coiidotticri of the 
early part of, the Jhth century, was born at Carmagnola in 
1 390. lie was first in the service of Filijqm ]^ria Visconti, 
iluko of Milan, who raised him to the rauk of count and made 
him governor of (h*noa. Having, however, lost Viscoiiti^s 
ravt)ur, Carmagnola became general of the Venetian army, 
wn*sted Rrcseia from the hands of Ins old mastar, an*i 
inflicted a severe defeat upon him at Maclodio (1427). 
Put in lt31,liaving failed to prevent the defeat of the 
Venetian lleet, and liaving been unsuccessful in an attempt 
to sur[>rise ( Vemona, he iiKuirred the suspicion of the senato, 
wlio, not daring to show their disapproval wliile Le was 
surronmled by liis soldiers, lured him to Venice, and there 
lortnn*d and bi'headed him (1432). 

CkVRM APTH FV, County of, or Carmartiienshirr 
(W“K}i diu rjt/rddin)^ a county in South Wales, bounded on 
the N. by Cardigan, on the M. by Brecon and Clamorgan, 
oil tlie S. by Carmarthen Bay, an inlet of the Bristol 
Channel, and on tlie W. by Pembroke. Its greatest length 
from S.W. to N. hk, about 40 miles ; its greatest 
lu’eadth, S. Ik tl) N.W., about 24 miles. It j)OKses.ses an 
an‘a of 947 sqnme miles, or 606.172 acres (of wliich about 
90,600 are oci upied by commons and waste land), and is 
thus the largest of all tlie Welsh counties. It ('.ontains 
r» hundreds and 97 jiarislics, and is in the diocese of St 
I )avi<r.s. 

Tin* whole nf the northern, and by far the largt‘st., portion 
of (kirinarthen.'-hiio is eliielly occupied by the Silurian 
gt*ologie:il formation. To the south of this, and crossing 
the county in ailin'clion from S.W. to N.E., there stretches 
a belt t»f the Old Peil Sandstone, varying in width from 1^ 
to 4 or 5 niih's. This is .succeeded on its southern edge by 
narrow’ belts of the carboniferous limestone, and the mill- 
.stone grit ; .south of wliieli tlie vvhoie remaining portion of 
tin- county i.s •x eupied by tlie coal measures, forming part 
of tin* great South Wales coalfield. 

Jn the south oast adjoining the border of Breconshire^ 
there i.s a range of lileak and somewhat lofty inouiitaina, 
ealh-il the Mjnyild Dfi or Iffack Mountains, wdiere the 
Carmarthenshire \'an rears its lofty summit about 2600 
fort high. The rest of the county is thickly studded with 
rounded grei*n hills, fovv of wliich exceed 1000 feet in 
h(*ight, and i.s intersected by valleys and gleii.s, many of 
llu-m j)re.st*iiting .scenes of great beauty and interest. 

4’he prinei'pal riv(‘r is the Towy, with its tributaries the 
(Jwili and (Mhi, which drains the central basin of the 
eoimty, and ente rs the .^^ea in Carmarthen Bay immediately 
to tJie east of the. river Taf. The latter stream, with 
Its ninnerous alllnents, ilraiiis the western portion of the 
eminly ; while in the north, the Teifi separates Cardigan 
fn»m Carmarlh(‘nshire. The Ilwchwr, springing from the 
lilaek Mountains, s(*i)a.rates in its lower course Glamorgan 
from this county. ^ 

1'he climate is mild, except in the very elevated parts of 
the county ; but the annual fall of rain is very great, 
amtmiiting at (Carmarthen in 1875 to nc less than 60*87 
inches. Agriculture is generally not m a very forward 
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condition j but progress la being made in efficient ilrainage 
under tl* provisitiwsof tUe Drainageg^Vcts, and better modes 
of agricultural practice are coining into use. /i’lio soil 
varies very iiuicli • but in the southern parts of the county, 
and ill the larger valleys, it is exceedingly fertik\ 

In the south-casj^ there are extensive and valuable coal 
Aijcl iron mines. Therea are also some im[)urjant lead 
mines, and liniestdfie is abuiulaiit in .be south. § 

RailwSys injicrsect the county; the tlirough fline from 
Bristol to Milford Haven, traversing the southern district, 
affords expuditioms coininunie^ion wilh^.oiidoii on tlio cast 
and Ireland on the west. - 

The principal industry is tha| of agricufture, more 
particularly that of stock-raising. In 187d the number of 
holdings in the county of less than one acri^ iu extent 
amounted tflpf)168,^‘ind ot an aero and upwards to 11S1)8. 
There were only 11 above 5000 acres, and noiu*, execi dvd 
35,000. The average size of eaeh*liolding :it that dale 
^ was 63J acres, that of all Wales jiinoiinting to 711. The 
average rental of thos^ containing one acre and upwanls 
amounted to 1 4s. 9fL per acre. 

The following tables will show the state of agrienltiire 
in the two years 1872 and 1875, and fmm thoiii it will 
be observed, that while the a<*n.‘age umler crop liaa sligli 
decroasecl, an increase has taken place iu tie; numbers <*f 
live stock ; — 


Year. 

Oats. 

lluilcy. 

W’liriil. 

(iriM'ii empa 

OiJis*} unUi'i 
lot at ton. 

1872 . . 

... 41,l»i>0 

21,771 

12.4'va 

1 I,‘Jn| 

11,001 

1875 ... 

... 3S,84ii 

11) "42 

12,10.'. 

io,o,va 

1*;,ll!U 


V«nr. lloraes. Cattle. Slir<-p. I i..m 

1S72 

1875 .. 17,760 104, ♦;o4 t-J.*! VV.JS 


The other industries of any iiii[Kn'tancc nicen d-woiking, 
iron-founding, and the smelting of tin and cnj.pn-, piinci 
pally of im]M)rted ores. 

The population, wdiicli numbered 1 10, (3:jL* pn-Mms in 
1851, increased in 1871 by 41. [ler cent., am»*unting to 
115,710, of whom 54,921 were males, and banalcs. 

There are only two towns of any eouMdei.dilr (’ar- 

marllieii, jiopulation 10,188, and Llanelly, l:i,0.*»s. Twxt 
members are returned to rarliaiiicnt by the county and 
one by the group of Carmarthen borouglu. A i-oiirt of 
quarter-sessions is held in llie county. 

Welsh is the language coinimndy .s])i»ki*n by tbe lower 
ord(3rs, aiidin tlie iiorthufii parts of the, (-(niiily t In* mannrrs 
and cnstrmis of the [|^*ople are as purely Wol-li as in any 
]»art of the ]>rincipality. Of the liistury of 1 'ai mui tlieii- 
hliiie it W'ill be suflicient to say that it was oeeiipieil at the 
tiiiu. of the Uoman invasion by the Demela’, a tribe wliieli, 
after the expulsion of the eonqueror.s, soon lelap-i d into 
fcemi-lnibaii.sm. Owing in its natural »nl\ anl.iea*'^, it [»re- 
Berved its indepemlaiico long after the nortlierii ami ea.^tem 
]n)rtions of Wj^los had become ab.sjirbeil into tlie, J'liiglisli 
states, and the fealty paid by Mowel Dil.i, it.'»*ninst emiimiit 
prince, to the English sovereign \vas.more iinminal than 
real. I5ut the tide of Norman conquest swe]»l over it, and 
was scarc'dy interrupted until in tlie J’Jili and Jdtli 
centuries the two Llewelyns made a gallant iv.d.Ntanee li» it. 
It was, however, at (Carmarthen that Edwaid I., ehecketl 
for a moment in his cou«hO, raised a m\v army, before 
which Llewelyn fled, and the inde}»endenc»; of the count v 
uitima-tely fedl. It was iu this county that tin; u*markabl\* 
Ilebeeca ” insurrection originated in 1 8-1 o- 4, The multi- 
plicity of toll-gates seemed to be the original eauso of tliis 
singular conspiracy. Parties of live or six hr ml red men, 
mostly mounted, armed wdth pickaxc.s, sledges, hatchets, 
and guns, used nightly to traverse the eountit's of Car- 
marthen, Pembroko, Cardigan, and Brecon, Innided by a 
tall man dressed in woman’s clothes, tlirowing down the 
toll-gates, and committing other excesses ; and so‘ well did 


the rioters keep counsel, and so secretly did th(‘y manage 
their fj^rays, that de.-'pile tlie exertion.s of llie magi.’^trjites, 
assisteil by large bodies oj‘ mil t.ny sent into the Oistrids, 
no ctiectiial cheek could be ]>in upDH their proeec»iings foi 
many months. 

Cariiiarlheiishire is rich in anti.piiiirs, and j »osse.s.se.s the 
tiaccs t)t llii'i'e import. lilt Itouian mad.^, be.'^ide.s enc.iiiip- 
nieiits and several early Ihiti-li i.-m.iiii.s. Tlie two mod 
intere-sting medi;e\al nuns are tin., e ,.i C.invg ('mnin and 
Dyiievor ea-^tles 

CAKMAlirm.v, the. e.q.ital of ( ’ann.iulu n.bii e. is a 
parliamentary and munii-qial boiou di, ami f..ims .i eouiity 
of itself willi ail aHM ot 499t> aeie-. It is bf.nitifull} 
siluateil on tin* rii;lit bank of tin*, 'bow y, al*"iit o from 

the sea. 4 be ri\tr i; n.ivigable tin* .small ; luit 

owing to the belter a'*eess to tin* lieiudiboni iiig buioiij^h 
ot Llanelly, ami to llic iiiei-c.i.s( d jacilitu*s of railw ly cma- 
tnunicatioii, tlie 4o\\^ j-, uni, iimmI si> luucli for tin* li.iiiMt 
of goods as loiMierly. 4 In* -treefs ol the town are t(»r tlin 
nio.st ]»ait narrow and j>, allhoiijdi many of tin* lioiist*.s 
are Well built and of a le,-pi*ctabli‘ elass. Paiti'f the town 
^tand.s on eliAated giouiid, and \ lew « d from :i riint.meiMt 
has an impo.sing ajipeaiaiiei*. 

4’he piim-ipal eluiieli is that of Si 1’. 1. iV, .i I.oge plain 
building with a lofty sipmie tower, i niil.imima -oim* inleiest- 
ing immuments, among wlinli is lb. it tin* etb-biaied 

S'r liliy.i rq) 44iomas ami his lady. Sir llnb.od Steile w 
buried bore, but no moiiuiiienl niark.’i bi., u.-tiiiLi pla«*e, 
Tlie Mi is aiiolln*!* eliureli belonging !•» tin* I’.stabb-lirm-ijf, 
and .*everal dis.M'iiting eliapels. 44ii re i^ a laigt’ ai.d well- 
eondiieled training eollege liere bu* Wel^li teaebi i s ; and 
then? aie two gi.immar .'-eliools on jniblie, loiiml.iiionh. 
44ieie tire als«> two into manes, ami a lituMiy .ind .'■einititic 
ins| itnt ion, the h-el uie^ at w Inch an* w« 11 altemlid. 44io 
town al.-a) jio.sse.s'^e.s si giiild-hall, - .i re: pn table .*• lone edllice 
adorned wit li 4’ii.s«‘an eobiiiins, .iml liaviiej a env en d market 
umleiaeath. T4ie (uiinty gaol inbuilt oii the rite of the 
aiieii'iit eadle. 44ieie is a l'I . onh* obi b.-k (*0 el« d to the 
imanory ot Sir 4hnma.-^ I'uion, ami ;l bioii/u .-t.ilm* to 
< Jonenil Noli, wlio wiie both ii.itiNi-^ of tin* town: and 
al:^o a monuimnt to the «»niei \>^ ami men of tin* ‘Jihl llegi 
liieiit ( W elsli |•’M.^llIeI s ) wlio |rll in tlie I 'liim all War. 

A eonsi(b‘rable tradi* is eaiiiidon b\ iimt .ind isnl In 
.'^late.s, leail-tue, ami tin jilate-., bi ^idr.>* dollll■-^(il• pn.di r.*. 

I he s*a lino 1 1 and sew in (bull Iroul ; fl.sbliig i'i al-o pn.dm li\«i 
of siuiie liade. 44ie cui poi at ion enii.-i-gs uf ,i ii..i\'-i, <I 
aldenrien, ami 18 r'omieilloi.-. It ii turned a nniiil-r In 
I’arliameiifc fp»m l.'i.’hl to tlie ]M iii)d «.f the b’elMiM \.t. 
*Sinee that time it lias bi.eii as. ueiali-d wilh L’.a.dv i;i 
returning one inemlM.r. 44ime are, mai ket.- on Wie;i. dav^ 
and S.iturda'ys, and se\iral tans in the emii ■ i!..' \..ii 

44ie quarter sesNimis and a^.>i/.es an* lield h o I * j ul.it lou 
in 1851, 1 0,52 I, and in 1871, 10, (ini'. I •-»>. ti males 
5008), inhabited bouses, lost. 

Carinartlieii, as its laiim* drunte-*, ’>* , i !< jLi.e at 

an early perioil. It. i.-. L-onoi iHy b. b- * it. b.* i},e 

of t liii b’omaii -i m*.ir w li!< li la.ii n.ln -i.t llie "icat 
load, tlie r/o ./////^^ di\ ei I |M II t ii.’ I n-ei imi uf W ill A 
into a [iriiieipalil \ , the tli.iii«.'i\ .id eMliiqinr •»* tin 
soiitliern <livisinii w «*re ii.\i d ].« I • Ih.-Ja-t tiui'* wlun tie* 
ciuslli; was [Hit to n.se wa , Jii ti.' I’, i Ij.iinenlaiy war w tu ii 
it Was gariisoiu*d ami In Id Ji'i ( haile.-. I. After biiim n- 
duced by tltc Pailiaim iilai \ line- it w.is dniimnth-ii, .iml 
b‘)th it and llie old wall.- wmi ,i I lowed to go to ilei .i\. 44u) 
town givi*s tlie title of n.'i.juisto tie* duki of Let ds. 

(bXllMLL, a nioin.t nil [>nMm>nlory of l\il. -tine wlneli 
runs out into the Mediti rranean to the .south of tie bi\ (f 
Acri', in 32" 50' N. l it ami 35' 1*3. long. (Jr.elnalls it.lnjug 
from tliLMioust it stn*tehes .stiuth-(*ast lor adi.-taiite «‘f.-i\teen 
or eighteen miles, and then sinks abruptly to torin a eon- 
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nectioii with the mountains of Samaria. Composed almost 
entirely of oolitic formations, it is furrowed externally with 
numerous nivines .'ind other irregularities, while wnthin it 
is eaten out into countless caves. Its greatest height is 
about 1750 feet. By the Biblical authors it is celebrated 
for its fertility; ami its very name, which signifies the 
“ vineyard of the Lord,” bears witness to its repute. At 
present there are only a few uniiii}»ortant patches sulijected 
to cultivation ; and must of the mountain is covered with 
a thick brushwood of evergreens which rises at soiuo jiarts 
into forest. The tree which more than any other gives its 
character to the scenery is llie (jufreus or prickly oak ; 
blit tlie leiitisk and myrtle are also abundant, ami the 
profusion of lesser shrubs ami .irom.itic Jierbs and tlowers 
is altogellier remarkable. The \ me is almost extinct except 
in the neighbourhuod of the village of J^stia ; but wine- 
presses hewn out of the rock sliow tliat its cultivation must 
at one time have been common. In the poetical books of 
the Sciiptiiies :illii''ioiis to Carmel are frei|ueijt ; and it is 
especially celobi.iled in Bildical story as llie .scene of the 
8aeri(ic,e by Mlijah wliich detiided the claim.-i .leliovah 
and liaal, 'flie exact site of tlie projihefs altar is lixed by 
traiblioii at K1 Miilirakali at the eastoin extremity of the 
ridge, where a rough structure of hewn sttaie.s is still visited 
as a place of saciiiice by the Druses. Various other places 
in the neigh boll ill oimI are connected with lii.s name in one 
way or other, and the mountain it.si-lf, as wa ll as the convent 
dedicatCMl to thu Virgin Mary, is lamiliaily known in the 
Kast as Mar Mlyas, 'riie oiigin of certain fruit-like fossils 
which occur in Mime o\' the rocks is explained by the legend 
that the ki eper of a garden, having .M^ornlully refused to 
let Klijah share in its produce, was puuis’ted by iiis melons 
and plums lieing instantly cuimmI into stone. At a slightly 
later jierioil the mountain atlbrded an asylum to the jirojihet 
Elisha; and, according to Jambliclin.s, I’ytliagoras sought 
the inspiration of its solitinles. In the time of Vespasian it. 
was the .se.it of an oraele ; and Pliny sjieaks of its iiiliabitants 
as f/ens d into In oHk' odt ro.s* vi h it. The sanctity 

and secliiMon of the j'lace attracted a numlicr of Clinstiaii 
hermits as early as tlie 4lli century ; and liere in the 12th 
century originated the order of tlie (.'arinelihcs. In 12011 
the ciJiivent of St Broeanlus was fouiide»l at the fountain 
of Klij.ili ; but the monks were inassacied in 1258 and 
the building fell into (hs-ay. .Another con\eiit wa.s erected 
in 1G51 ; but it was de.st roved in 1821 by Abd-iillali of 
St Jean d’Acre, who employeil the. ruins build the walls 
of his city. A few \eais latm* tlie building w’as re.stored 
by command of the Porte, tho ex[ienM‘ being defrayed 
partly by Abd iillali and partly by tlie contribiitions jm*- 
cured by the monk .John Ikiptist wlio wundered through 
a part of Europe, Asia, and Africa in pnisuit of liis misshui. 
The building is huge and coiiiiiiodioiis, and ho.spitable 
entertainment i.s freely reiulcied by the fratis nity to travel- 
lers of any nation or religion whatever, 'rin- mountain was 
at one tinio dotted with hamhts; but l]nv,c have been 
almost all di‘po[mIatLd ]>y the warlike l)ru'.« s. .An attempt 
to e.'.tabli.sli Aiiiorican eohuii-ts in .Mtine of tlio villages 
lesultcd in failure ; but in (juito recent >ears considerable 
succi-.-^ lia-s altendtid tho oll’urts of a ])ody of (.Jernian Pro- 
testiiiit di.^-senters, who call themselves Tmiiplans. Their 
|iriiicipal .sittlcineiit, founded in l.'^Gl), is at Haifa or 
Caipha, a town of from 2U00 to oOnO inlialMlaiit.s, at the 
northern enil of the })roinontury, wliicli is usually identitied 
with the Homan St/mmuKt. (See tlie w oiks of Irby and 
Mangles, Van de Velde, Thomson, llohinsoii, Tri.stram, and 
Stanley ; and for legendary details, Mi.sliii, /.c.s* habits Lieux, 
1851-57.) 

CARMELITES, one of the four order.s of ^[eiidiciiiit 
friars. It is jjcrhaps difficult to say whether upon the 
whole the Franciscans or the Carmelite.s have invented and 


propagated the more monstrous fictioD8lite'p«pi!^ 
own commencements And subsequent stoiy* ..But %b r^gardi^? ^ 
^0 very tender point of their first founMon, th^ }ait^ , 
must be admitted to ^havo distanced 't^eir comjii^titdra, 
For the history of the Franciscans at leaat commenoea 
with a b^isis of solid and indubitable l)utori<ial fact, ivhere- 
as in the^case of the Carmelites (ye plunge at once intoj^ 
region Oi^ fable, and fable pi the mctit monstrons kind. ^ 
Mount (jarmel is celebrated in Scripture th^ abode pf 
Elijah and Elisha, the former of whom the Catm^iM, -^ 
claim as their founder. iEJlijoh, or Elias, say tho writera ^ 
of the order, became a monk under the ministry of an^lsj!' 
and his fikt disciplea< wem Jonah, Micoh, and Obadiakif^^I 
T'liey declare further that the wife of .the latter, hatm^^j 
bound herself hy a vow of chastity, received the veil from .,- 
the hands of Elias himself, and beettme thcf'first abbess of ' 
the Carmelite female order. They tell us also that 
Pythagoras was a nufluber of this order, and that he had 
on Mount Carmel several conversations with tho Prophet 
Daniel on the subject of the Trinjty. They furtheV assert 
that the Virgin Mary and Christ himself lassumed tha 
habit and profession of Carmelites.^ We first, however, 
reach the solid ground of something like history in the 
account left by Pliocas, a Greek monk of tho Isli^ of 
J'atinos, wlio visited the Holy Land in 1185, and Who 
concludes the narrative of his journeying by relating that 
the cave of Elias w as then visible on Mount Carmel, 
that there had i‘xisted there a largo monastery, as might 
still be seen from the remains of the buildings ; that somo 
years previously a monk in priesPaorders, with white hair, 
had ai rived there, coining from Calabria, and had established 
him.self there in obedience to orders given fiim by Elias in 
a vision. Ho made, continues Phocas, a small enclosura' 
among the ruins of the monastery, and built a bell tower’- 
and a little cliureh. He then collected about ten con^ 
panioiis, with whom, concludes Phocas, he still continues 
to live there. To these recluses, Albert, bishop of Vercelli, 
who had become patriarch of Constantinople, gave a 

rule ” about the } ear 1200. And this must be considered 
to constitute the foundation of tho Carmelite order. 

Thi.s rule consists of only sixteen ‘ articles ; and it 
aiipear.s from it that the monks on Mount Carmel were at 
tliat time eremitical, dwelling in separate little houses, 
'riie lodging of tho prior was placed at the entrance into the 
enclosure, and tho church w'as in t.io middle of tho enclosed 
.s[iace. 'J5ie rule contains the ordinary injunctions and 
prohibitions a.s regards ma.s.ses and other services to be 
Jicard or said, and kinds of food to bo avoided, with some 
unimportant specialities of dates and seasons. Albert 
further enjoined on them to labour constantly with their 
liands, and to practise much silence. This rule was 
approved by Pope Honorius III. in 1226. 

It is related that two English crusaders, John de Veset 
and Richard* de Grey, carried some of the recluses on 
Mount Gunnel with tfiem to England, and founded the 
lir.st Carmelite iiioiuistery in England at Alnwick, Much 
about the same time — nearly the middle of the 13fch 
century— Louis IX. of France, on his . return from the 
Crasailes, took with him to Paris some of the Mount Carmel 
monks, and e.stablishcd them wider the name of Carmelites 
in a monastery there. Others passed from Mount Carmel * 
into Italy and Spain under tho special protection of the, 
ponies. The number of their establishments was very 
rapidly and very laigely increased; and they held their firsfeb 
European general chapter at Aylesford in England in 1246^ v 

The Carmelites, howev 3 r, can refer to papid briefs, bulls, 

1 For a full account of nil tbeso absurdities, sees very curious work, 
printt'd at Paris in 1751, but with tbe date of Berlin, entitled CrdiNii ' 
Mmastiquesy llisioirt exiraite de Um lea AiUeuira ^ ont CMIsrel d 
la posteriU ce quHl y a de vhia curiaam dona (Mra, 
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fnl'iwn^ ctf ffranh eariter time, in which their exist- 
is Asisgliued - John V. (ob S 8 C), Stephen V. (ob. 
,^17),^Lso IV (olx 866) Adnan II. (ob. 872), Se •gius IIL 
' {ohw-9ll)> GregorJ- VII. (ob. 108^), and Aloxa ider IIL 
Ci/gib ?I 18 l)'iiis 7 be cited among the early popes who con- 
letred privilegee or ipeoial indulgences on the ord( r. They 
^:||iCthhr qaoi« John XXil. (ob. 1334), Sixtus IV. (ob. 
1484), Julius IIL ^ob. 1565)) Kus V. (ob. 1572' Gregory 
; XIIL (ob 1586), Sixtus V. (ob. 1690), and Clcif-nt VIII. 
':(ob, 1805) as having all, in various document), recognized 
fact of their foundation by«Elias. Ahd, lastly, Benedict 
in 1726, permitted the order to erect iniSt Pcter’8, 
l^ong the statues of the founders tlie religious orders, 
^^At of Elias as their founder, with the ii^scriptioii,— 
^ Univenus Ordo CarmelUarum fundatori suu Saurto lilUv 
prophetceerefUl 


The term Universus in the abovo legeiit> is intnulfd to 
that all the diflureUt brauchea of tho order purtieiii.iUil in thr i iec- 
oiV)be statue, although they have bmnrio tMitlrt ly st-iKoatG .sit- 
cietiea The monks of tniK; poilion of the order i\ hi. ‘h li.id .idheied 
to the ancient rule, modified and mitigated, liowt'vtT, in .st>ine 
respeersby Innocent IV. (ob. 1254), nml more hugely l.y Kugenius 

IV, (oh 1447), arc tennud ranii elites of tin* Viu ient ( d.seivanee. 

Shortly after the changes made in the rule b} l^Jlle I'.njjc-niu.s IV., 
several local reformations were ctfeeted in th«* •nder m dilh n'iiL 
■countries, — one in Friiiico by the gemiral Jean Sorelh nf V<Mniandy 
in 1451, and another in the congregation at Mantua, whieli lapidly 
spread itself, and, innch to the <li.sgust of thegenernl of Ihai [*ortioii 
of thu order which adhered to the old rule, obtained tinm the l*on- 
tilF tho right to elect a viear-gcucral of tlieir own, not subjeet t«) 
the jurisdiction or the approbation o! the g^ ueivil. Vniimo, otln r 
partial reformations were cHccted, and the inenibeisof those i*ongre- 
gatioris which adopted them are styled “ l{elt»iiiRd rarmi*lit«-s.” 
But a more im|ftrtant, ot at least a more marked und d<*<'i<!**d divi- 
sion into two branches was brought about by oin* of tin* nn»st not**- 
worthy personages in all tho Catholic Jingiology, Saint 'reiv^^a. 'I'hi.s 
extraordinary w^oinan, a native of Avila, in old (’.istile, beeaine a 
Carmelite nun in a nunnery of the order In that eitv in She 

at once determined on carrying out the rule in all its puniitiNe 
strictness; but Hiiding this iii'^ullieient to .satisly Inr aluuinding 
seal and ambition, ^he obtained in 1562 a brief iVoiii Pope Pm.s, IV. 
autlioriring her to establish asepnrntc biMiieh of tin* <ntl. i, tin* mon* 
austere observances of which should be modelled aeeonlmg to her 
own views. Very shortly several nunnerie.s of “ 1) iiefooi < annelile 
Nuns” were established, mainly in Spain. Mersuceess thus far .soon 
led her to the more ambitious projeet of iutro«lueing a similar retbi m 
among tho Carmelite body of tho other .sox. z\nd iliis .d ,.• >!»• .loeoni- 
plished by the assistance of two or throe of the le.ading Inelnbe|^ of 
the Carmelite community. Tlie incmhorsof the < (»iriininiities wlneh 
received this rofonued rule, or wliieh wore foundr«l for tin* obst r- 
vance of it, were called HaiWoot Carinolitos (f 'fz/v/ev or 

Cunmlitani in distinction to those of the older botlie.s. For 

some time, however, tho monasteries und nunnerie-, of tie* Ikirefoot 
Canmditos remained subject to the general of the paient bo.ly ; till 
in 1680 Pope Gregory XIJl. at the instmn’o of Philip II. ot Sjudn, 
permitted txiem to elect their own proviiieial gem iaN, who Wfie, 
however, still subject to the general of th entire older. P>nt Si\tns 

V. having regard to the greatly increased ami ineii:jsing iiumber of 

their establishments, granted them, in 1587, the ]»ri\deg«* of eb ei- 
inga vicar-goiieral of tneir own. Finally, Clement in 

separated them entirely from the other Carmel iie.s, ‘^mpoweied them 
to elect a general of their body, and ijui.sfituteil them a .sejumite 

' Order of Friars Mendicant, — disposition .s wjiieh v\<n‘ .subsjMpiently 
oouhrmed by (Ircgoiy XV. 

The Carmelites originally wore white woollen ilr< ssi-.s. Hut iims^ 
much as the (Irientals among whom they <Iwelt dt eme'! thi.s eolonr 
a mark of nobility, they adopted striped ilre.s.ses, spn iimns of ^^lli.■ll 
, may still be seen in ancient paintings, tlie colour-. «»f su- h stiipe.4 
' being sometimes white, grey, and black, mid sonntinn*s while mnl 
4ark brown. Aitortheir e.stanlishmont in Kuiope, however, these 
striped dresses were abandoned, und by the mitboiity of Unnorins 
' IV., they began in 1287 to wear a whito cape .nel ajadaiy, whieh 
WM, however, shortly afltu'wards chniig«*d for d.nk bifiwn. Over 
this dress they now wear a whito ch»ak Imd liood wlien they «piit 
their convent. 

The device, both of the original body and of tlie Barefoot Curiii(*l- 
Ites, consists of a mountain, topped liy thiec .stm.s and abovt*, this 
. -a crown, from tho middle of which comes forth an urm gru'iping :i 
-*^1® ^p^^^^bdn represents Mount Carmel; the stars syiii- 
thoViigin — Stella maris — to whom the ordei Is uiorn e*.peeially 
'wdicatedj the crown'iignres forth her supremacy; the arm i.s the 
Eliasi and the «Word it grasps is the token of his zeal. A 


line drawn across the top of the mountain difTereiitiates the devico 
^ used ^y the Hare.foot Carmelites. The onier has hiM-n, and is 
indeed fclill, a very wido-spreml one, in all quai'ters of tlie globe, 

CAIIMICHAEL, CeLiium (1G72~1729), a iiicta- 
physician of whom Sir Williain llumilton htw said that ho 
“mfiy be regarded, on guod grounds, as the real foun^lcr 
of the Scottish school ot jdiilo.sophy.” Ho was ^borii 
about tho year 1(172, probably in bunduii, where his 
father, a Presbyterian iuini>‘er \v1m» had been banished by 
the Scotch Privy (hmncil for lii^ religious (»pinion.s, was 
then living, (jorshoin was educated iit Ivlinbnrgli Uni- 
versity. lie graduated tluire in l(l‘.)l, and soon after 
beciiine a Uegent at St Aiidrcwr.. In llJ’Jt he was electi'd 
a Masti*!* in tlic University of (Jla.sgow, an otbcc tliat vvis 
converted into the profesor.sliij) ot Miiinl I'lnbisopliy in 
1727, when the sy.steni of Musters was abolished ;il (Ilns- 
gow^ He was an i‘minently .succi-ssfiil teacher, atti acting 
students from l•]ngl.lnll a.-, well n.s Seollainl, but bi.^ warm 
temper bnl liiin into vainuis dis|>nti\s with tlie principal 
and other college antllo^llle.^, in eon.si‘(|maiee of which he 
was more, than oiu-ii suspended liom lii.s functions. His 
works xiYo Jh'i vitii(ciil>i inf Aoynv////, a treatise 

on logic and tin; p.syc}iob>gy of tin- intclli ctiml powers, in 
which among other tlnng.s he iitliims tli.il all knowledgo 
may bo re.sidved into inniiedKitc jinlgiin-nts known in 
tlicir own Jiglit ; 'riifnh„/{,t y.iftn nhs ; and ar 4 

edition of Piitrendorir JJr OiJirin Hmnnu'i tt Cn'ls, with 
notes and supplements of high v'aliic, (.‘antiiclMcl died 
in 1729. 

OAHM FNE, a pigment of a bright n*d eidonr ohtnined 
from cochineal. Jt may be juep.neil by exhausting 
cochineal wdth boiling wider iiml then treating tin* clear 
solution with alum, cn*am ol iartiii-, or jn*i(l oMilatc of 
potassium , the eohniriiig and animal ni.it h'ls |»ic«(.iit in 
the Inpiiii are thus ph eipit.itcd. Or ;in atpicous decitelion 
of bl.ick euehineal is maile, and tn.itcd with stannic 
cldondt*. : a slow depo.sition of caimiiit* then taki*s plnee ; 
tlie liijnid is pnnn‘il otf, nnd the c.mmiie diied. Aiioilier 
proce.-..s i.s to add to In of bDiiing iiver w.di*r 1 Ih 

c»f cochineal, and a clear .solution (i diachms of caiboimto 
of soda in 1 Ih of wiiti-r, and l)oil for thiily jiiinidcs. Tho 
lujuid is then conh‘d, and (5 (li.ichms of |»owih‘ic(l nliim 
are .-.tiired in. After twenty niimdi-.-; the rc.ndtinu .sijirlt-t 
liquid i.-i decanted, mi.\» d well with the white of two ei^ga 
beaten up in .1 Ih of w.dcr, and ag.un boiled lor a .diort 
time ; it is then h'lt quiet lor jiImiiiI hall an limir, .-itir 
W'liieh it i.s dec’anted, ami tlic c.iriiiiiic which 1m-. l i-en 
di‘J»ositcd is diaiiied on :i cloth. :-pn*:Ml out (‘ii jiliitc- willi 
an ivory or silver sjt.dnl.i, covered with wliitc p.ipM,,iF;d 
drit‘d. By this pmcc.-NS .diout 1 [ oz. oi c.niuiin- i- ••'■t nmd 
from I Ih of cochineal. Another inctlnMl ’■> to .-'i-t •» «»z. 
of nitre and I oz. of acid ovidiitc ot jiot « -n.’'. I" iiii in- 
fusion of 1 Ih of cochineal, and to I'oil '"i i' inimiti'S. 
After four hours’ st. Hiding, tin* liijUid v ii' d into llat 
tllshes, when! it i.s left for tiller W'-* k Vt tin* i-iid of 
this lime it is frcitl of the co.itin-' .-i iM toiiiM'd upon 
it, and is drawn oil', li-aviiti: n ini'! <6 c.iiiniiic of 

tine, colour. There are sf-vcr.il ollni modi.s of pn’jinring 
carmine, in some of whicli uiiifiiK i- n-od to as^Mt its 
precipitation. The (pialitv ot ..omoici.s ;dlectc«l M the 
temper.iturc and tin* <li*'jU'- of dlninin.ition dniiiiL H.-? 
pre[iaration, — sunlight bciiiL' niiui.-itc tor the piodmiim 
of a brilliant hue. It dilb-M .d o .icconling to tin* 
of alumina pn*seiit in it. It is .-(•met ime.s inlidlenlcd witli 
cinnabar, starch, nnd other m.itcrials ; from tin --'' llie 
carmine can be .si.‘j».ir.it"d by di.ssolving it in .iinic.'-ni.i 

(lood carmine dionltl iiiiinble reiuliJv bet w c«'n tin- 

wlieii ilry. C’hemiitdjy, c.umiiie i.'^ .s.iid to be a coiiqiomnl 
of colouring matter :ind a .siieoial animal piinciple with an 
acid from one of tlie agents employed to precipitate them. 
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Ita discovery is attributed to a Franciscan monk of Pisa. 
Uariiiine is ihimI in the iiianufai tiire ()f artilicial flowers, 
water-colours, rouge, cosmetics, ^aiid crimson ink, and in 
the painting of miniatures. Caimine Lake is a pigment 
obtained by atldiiig fre.'^hly pri:ci[)itat(:d alumina to decoc- 
tion of (.Msdiineal. 

i'.tllMONA, a town of S[»ain in the province of Seville, 
«itu.il'‘d about IT) miles ea>l of (lie iity of that name, on a 
geiillo elr\atiuii that ovui looks an extensive jil.iiii. Its 
'M -lle, noA in rums, was lorim.ily the princi[»al fortress of 
I’l'lcr the. (h'uel, and cunl aim'd a spaeioiis palace witliin 
its dcfcui'i's. 'rijj punri[).d uih.mcii to the town is an 
i»ld Mnwi'l-li gati'w.iv ; aiiil ill*' l;.iIc on tin* roid to Cordova 
p-irtly of lioai.m c on ^Iniction. Part of tin* ancient 
colb'^c c)f San Tend miir i-. of .Mooiish arcliil's.turc, and 
the tow’i'i' of till' cliiii't li ot San I'talro is an iinilalioii of 
the. (iiialil.i at Se\ille. The, pimeipal tiade i.H in oil. 
Corn, and cattle. ( ’•iriiioin, the loninni ( anno, was the 
stroll ;.-'l cit_\ in Tiirtli.T S[iain in the t line ot .1 uliiis C:esar : 
and it ^ .‘-livn :lii w.i-^ gie.itly inere;i'>L'd by the Moors, \n1io 
Mil i*.>iinilnl It with a wall and oi naiin'iited it witli fountains 
and }tal ices in IlM? I'Vrdiiiaiid III. ot (\mlile took the 
city, and bestowed on it the motto lj/-(f'rr htnf /// 

Jiinit'if, .s'/c in 'Idle (Miiiioiia fair, 

wliich IS lielil in Apiil, allonls an almo.st miei|iialled oppnr- 
tniiily t)f obo-rviin^ the eeniiiiie costunu-i and ciistoiins of 
soiithein Spain. 1‘opiil.ition, LM),70l. 

CAKNAt', a \illau:<*, <‘l Kranei*, in the tleparlinent oi 
^lorbili.in and ai roinlis.'iunent of L’Crieiit, about it mdes 
soiith-we-d (»f Auiay, which i.s the ]naie 4 . railway 
station. It oue^ cCelnity to I he, rude stone luominients 
in il.s M'‘i!iity, which are among the in '->1 t \ten.'>'i\e and 
inleje 4 liig ot till'll kind. 'Idle lini>t 1 eni:ii k.d'h eulisist of 
long .IN' nlle^ of maeiihirs or st.iinliiig ^lnn« - ; but Iheie is 
iiNo a '.:n .it profinioii <»f other m'l ction ..iii ii as dolmi'ii.s 
and biiMiw>, throiighoiit the whole di Jiief About half a 
mill' to tin- north ot th'* Mll.ige is the Mi'ln <• M li'lii, wlileli 
cunsi.sts o| I le\en liiie-, iiuiiibers it t‘d iiiaeiiliiis, and extends 
a (liNlaiiee of leel. d lie t eriii I ii.i I el I'ele, \\ lio.sC longest 

iliaiiielei I ■; .‘hin Ji . t, M soiiiewliai dillicnli to iiMko out, as 
it in bi'oki'n l>y the hoiiM--, and y.U'doiis o| .i hltle hamlet. 
Fmllii'i t" llie ni'i llieanl ilieie i.s another .'■^.•‘tem at 
Keimilio (I’l.iee of the Dead), wlliill loiia^t.S of itilt 
stone., nijn\ o) ihi'in ol •■reat si/e some, fni e\ impli*, IS 
feet 111 111 1 dit aii.in'ifil in li n line-j and • \lcndihg about 
•Iniiitii'i I 111 iumili. S'lll tuillnr in lie .-anie <rm'clion 
is a ihiid ti m a! KiTlr'^eant (Place ol lliiiiiing), cnin- 
j)Oni-d of ‘Jlhi , wlinli aie di-Cii iluile 1 mlo thirteen 

liiii'-i, ti'i'iiMii.itrd b'. ,111 ii’ii' ‘ul.ir eireh*, .Hid alto'j,etht r e.v- 
leiid o\(’i a dint. Hue ol feet or moo'. \ fourlli 

s^ 4 eni at Menee \ iliin, due ead »)! the Mlle_:e of (.\iinac, 
has PJo stolie.s. ddi-' .idjniin lit of Kerillallo points to the 
dolmen of Ken .ido (Pl.ai nt St Cado), wdien llii-ie is also 
ii bainjw, explored in isi;.l. and to the ea-l of Menee 
.st.iinU the gi'eit Iwmnl'i- ol .Mniit St Mnliel. whieii 
me I'llien .d I 7 feet ill Itll'-lh dll I'.L.'fe-'t 111 Wldlliat tile 
b 1-1 . and li.in at [>n -elil .l In i_!i‘ nl !b'> iei t. d lie liiiimliin, 
whs !i I-. iioAiieil With a (lii’.i'i, W.I-; e\>'i\.i|i 1 b; Pelie 
Calle-; di 1 Si;-*; and till' coiileiil .it t !i'' . epnleliial ( h imber, 
Wiindi in< Indi' .-''Vei'al j.ide and tibi.ibte a\''Sj ai’i* pi'e-eived 
in the no. -el, 111 .,t \ aiines. .Vboul a i.nle e.i-»l ol lln* \illa;^e 
is .1 inia |»|iMe 111 nioiiil.ilid e.llled lllo poieiio, )ro’,i the 
(turf ■/ Ml' ijiMiind.s w'ltli w liieli it is i o\e[ed ; and Inue, in 
1 ^ 71 , the « \|i 1 m 1 .i 1 iMlo. of (de.l/loii .did Mllll biniiadlt to 
light wh.it Lhi'V niijijio^,' to lie I lie remaids ol a Callo-lbiman 
tow'll. I he li.idilioii ol C.iin.n; i.s ih.it tlieie was once a 
convent ol lln; d’l inplars or lo-.l Kiii'diln on the .--pot ; but 
thi.s it seeiiin i lot '-’ijiporti d b\ history Simil.ii traces 
Wcio also disi'MV.'ied .d \I,dii; Lia:<, a Ijejght about three 
miie.^ to the e.ist- d he lock.s ot which thi;se various 


inoiiuinenUs are composed is the ordinary granite of ihe 
district, and must of 4hoiu present a sfl'ange ap*j^>earance 
from tlicir coating of white lichens. For further derails 
the reade»; may consult, the Prehistoric of Sir John 
Lubbock, who visited Caniac in 1867 along with Dr 
Hooker ; f-the Guide to the Principal Qhanihered Jiairows 
and othe^ Prehidoric Alonunwik in ihe Islands of ijke 
Morhihan (1875), by W, Lukis, \^ho spent ^considor- 
ablc porti^is of seven years in the district ; tjie vanous pub- 
lications oi Keu6 dalles, such as his Pouilles du Mont JSahit 
Michel en and Tumulus et dolmens de Ker- 

cado, 1804 1 . Foufjuet’s Pes monuments celt i</ ties H des ruines 
romaines itans le Murlchanj 1873; Journal of Anthrop, 
Sf}(\ of London, J8Gt), p cxxiii. ; Jeplisoii’s Walking Tour 
in. and the Proceedings of the Soc. of Scot, 


Anto/., 1875 . 

dAIlNAllVON, County of, (Welsh Caer-gn-arfon), 
a maritime e(mnty oY’ North Wales, is bounded on the 
N. by IkaumarLs Jiay, on the E. by Diiiibigli, on thjj^ 
S.Iv by Merionelli ; on the S.W. by Cardigan Bay, and on 
tin; \V. by tlie Jri^li Sea and the Menai Strait. There is a 
small detached ]»ortion of tiie county on the N. coast of 
Denbighsliire. 'Idie greatest length of this county is from 
iiortlicast to south w'est, and measures about 55 miles; 
while its greatc.st breadth from south-east to nortli-west is 
.ibuut 23 miles. Nearly one lialf of its whole length forma 
a sjnir like pcninsnlu, varying from five to nine miles in 
width, projecting in a south-w'cst direction into the Irish 
Sea, and forming ( ^irdigan Bay on the south, and Car- 
narvon l».iy on the iiurth, ddie county possesses an area 
of 5711 Mjuare miles, or 370,273 acres, and contains 10 
hundreds and 7G ])arishes. 

The Lower Silmian and Cambrian beds may be termed 
the basis of the geological features of this county; but 
tlii'y arc .so complrtely jieiietratcd in every direetio'ii by 
intrusive igneous rocks that there is hardly a square mile 
of .surface in the whole county free from their ja-eseiice. 
'I’hc.se consist elii(‘lly of compact felspar, felspalhic trajis, 
gieeiistone, rpiart/ jiorphyries, and syenite. On the west, 
alniig the slioie of the Menai Strait, tliere is a nanw belt 
of carboniferous Jinu'stone ; of this the dreat Orine’s Head'" 
is al.Mi cmiqioM'd ; and on tlie western side of the j>eninsular 
]iait of the count) is a broad band of chlorite and mica 
M'hi.-^t with M'i’jienliiie interspersed. (Airnarvoii is rich in 
iiiiiM'i.d treaMire.s ; fur, besides li^d and copper lodes and 
an ajipn ciable amount of gold, its munerons slate (piarries 
an* ainoiig.st the most valuable mineral properties in the 
LTiilftI Kiiigiloni, and yi»‘ld princely incomes to the 
fortunate po^sissors, besides furnisliiiig employment to 
jii.iny tliousands of workmen. 

(\iriiar\oM i.s llio mo.st mountainous of all the Welsh 
Count le.s, and it.s mountains are the grandest of any in the 
liritish islainls south of the Forth. The Snowdon range 
hits up the whole of the centre of the eoiihly ; and, with 
its Julty .summits rising to the height of between 3000 and 
1000 fert, throws an air of grandeur and sublimity over 
.sri-nciy which is uf the most romantic and beautiful 
dcM-rijitioii. The summit of Snowdon itself is 3570 feet 
abi.ve tin* level of the sea, and it is surrounded by a 
]>h;danK of giaui.**, mnny of them^tmt little lower tha\ itself. 
Among tlie more importa* t of these, within the county, 
are tile Carneild Llewelyn, 3LS2 fe»*t; the Carnedd Dafyild, 
.‘IL‘>0 feet; tlie (ilyder Kavvr, 3275 feet; the Elidyr* 
f.iwr, 3033 fea*t ; the Alot‘1 Siabod. 2Sf)3 feet ; Aloel 
Hebog, 2578 fi*et ; and Drum, 2527 feet in height. The 
rocks of which the Snovvdpnian range is composed are fur 
tht! most part of :i very bold and rugged description, which 


Some of the valleys are characterized by the extreme ol 
wild and rugge<l grandeur, being walled in by the naked 
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rocks, and traversed by foaming torrents ; while others are 
marked Ifjr soft add siniliiig^ beauty# Among the former 
may be mentioned the gorge at Pont Al>crglas] Si, while 
Nant Gwynant, wfth its placid lakj and vcnlant ucadows, 
will serve as an illustration of tht3 latter. Th vales of 
Beddgelert and H^nberis, the former at the .onthern, 
and the latter at the uorfherii base of Siiowtlu , have a 
world-wiij^ reputattou for beauty ; and the va of tlio 
Conway, from Jjlanrwst to Conway, is a nol)li pit*ee t)f 
scenery, backed as it is on its soutluirn bord^ by the 
Snowdon range. 

The only river of inipoi-tance is the Conway, tliich rises 
in Llyu Conway, in the S.E. corter of the emmty, ami 
after separating Carnarvon from Denbigh in m arly due 
north course of about miles, falls into the .sea at 
Conway. It*1s a tuWl river, ami is navigable fur abmil. 10 
miles from Conway. The StJoint, a small .stre.ain, iLses in 
Snowdon, ami falls into the se.v. at Cflrnarviin. 

The lakes are very numerous, ami sume of (hrm u\' eon 
siderafte size. The n^ore important are the lake.-, of 
Jdanberis (IJyn Peris and IJyii radarii), to llie i.urtli of 
Snowdon ; Llyii Ogwen, to the north of I lie <ll>tl' r I’awr ; 
Jdyn Cwlyd and Llyn Eigiau, both to the le.ith ol Capel 
Cureg; Jilyii Llydau on Snowdon; Llyn (Jwellyii to the wo.-.r, 
and Llyn Gwynaiit to the east of that nioniilain ; IJ)niau 
Nant-y-Llef or i^lautlle Pools, near LlanllWni; ami ld\n 
Conway, already referred to. 

The climate is cold ami severe during tiie winti r, 
in the peninsular purt of the eounty and i*n the .-i .i eo.i.a, 
whore it is very indil. The aralile land oreiipie.'. n*»t nioie 
than a third [>art of the wholti surface ; and iln.^ i-, nio-alv 
in the vale of Cunway, or in the m;ighbonrho(Ml ot tin.* .sim. 
A small quantity of wheat is raisetl ; l»ut ih.* i.rimM|.il 
cultivated crops are oaU, barley, and ]»o(:itiu>. d’he 
alluvial 4lepo^it in some of the valKys foini-^ .t iiehaml 
fertile soil, wluch is cliielly employed as jin.idow l.imi. 
Dairy and sheep-farming form the chief einplov ineiiL of 
the agrieidtural population ; ami oti tlui lidb, munbi r-; ol 
diminutive ponies are reared, which at two Ar.ir.- old iind 
a st<Mdy sale in the I'kiglish market. Agiicnllup‘ i-> nut in 
a forward state, and has not been advam*cd by the .aicet 
attending the mining iiulustries of the eonnly. In L-^7.*) 
(Carnarvon was divided among ()*2-l0 sepnratc jirupnelur.^, 
4610 of these owning lioldiiigs of le.^s than an an. , ehiM-n 
holdings consisted of m#i’e than 5000 and nom' t x- 

eeeded 12,t)00 acres. Dn an average eacJi liultling cont.iim'd 
1-8 acres, the average of all W.iles being 71 \ ; .md the .i\er- 
ago rental of properties amounting to an aeie ai.d ii}>\v.Md-. 
was as higli as lOs. Od. per acre, owing to ilie pre -eiice i»f .^u 
many valuable mines. 

The following tables will show the .state of agrinilinio 
ill the eounty in the years I87*d and 1870 , and Imin tluMi 
ii will bo observed that there is a general diminntnm of 
the acreage of crops but an iiicrea.se in the nmnlKT.-; of 
livestock;-- . 


Y.-fir, Oat.. Buriuy Wli.'at .rir.'ii i 

I87‘.i 13,780 

1S7;) l‘2,84d 8, *151) l.O’Jf; u.inl 

Yt;:« Iloi'scti. (Iiitllu. Miri-p 

1872 7,0eU 

ISTa 


The county is as well served with r.iilwavs as tin* 
mountainous character of the district will allow. Tin- 
Chester and Holyhead line runs along the noitiiern co.i.st, 
and crosses to Anglesey by means of tlic Ihitaniiia lliidge 
over the Memai Strait. From tliis line brumdies diverge 
up the valley of the Conway, and across tin; i>t niiisuhi b> 
Carnarvon to Pwllheli, ike. The Cumbrian line enters from 
the south at Portmadoc. 

These means of communication and the numerous jmrt.. 


on its coasts, afford very great facilities for the tcansport 
of the yuporUmt mineral products of tlie county. 

Copper, lead, and slatjj jini worked very largely, par- 
ticularly the last, whieli is i»t the most valuable (juality. 
hor rooting, [laving, and ornamLiil.il [uirpo.ses it is expinted 
in large qiiantitio.s. In 1871, l.*)7u men were emplo\od 
in the .slate cpnin ies. Tin* elm t ow m r.. au- Loid Penrliyn, 
Mr Duff Smith, aiul the M'el.sh 8lali; Cuni]Mny. 

llie inhabitants, wlio all sjn-ak Webb luuio i»r less, num- 
bereil in LSdl ^7,870, m ls7l ilu;\ h.id innva.M-il L’O.i 
per cent., amomiling to Iu6,IlM, ot wliuin .»l,87l wne 
liiale.^ and 0 L*J 17 lemalus. Xeaily the whuh; i.f (.’arnar- 
Noiislure is in the iliocese of llangtn. ii h u a (unri of 
cju.irU-r si'ssion.^. ll i.-, lepresenti-il in I'ai li.nn. at. I.y one 
membi‘ 1 * for tin; loiiniy ainl ono l«»r ilio Ij.iii'yr p^i.uip ot 
biiioil^li.--. 

The j»rim‘i|»:d tuwns are li.ingur, jiupnl.il lun (ls71) 
DS.i'.) ; C.iriMixon, ‘ill'.i, I’w llbili, .lot)'.) ; .:iid Llano'ion.., 

1*762. 

C.irn.irxonshiie W.I.S o( ( ii[iifd 1»\ the inqjoit.iiit tube ul ‘hf 
Segoiitiaei, who weie wjI!i iijliiealtv -nbdtiid by t)sli.rni.‘^ 
Sea[>uhi a ml SueLoiiiiiT^ I l hu Kojnaii j < ri.-il 

it lurnud p.irt. ot lliilaniii.i .'iiun.ii. .unl (k.iioviiim .md 
Sogoiitinm liavt*. been i»lentilied . I '.n i Kliyii .md (‘.iin.ir 
\on (Cacr Sciunt). Latei it w.i,- |Mit iln; knigiluin of 
Cw^nnedd until hklwaid I. in ll’77 n li i« 'ud th.ii di\i-iun 
to the, land ui Suowilon j>ro[>rr. Tin* iail\ luiin .-i .it 
Digaiiwy, Jblluiwig, iVc , tin* l.U* i .il 

(.’uii\\.i\, ( \ii n.Ll \ uM, ami other pI.ier-H, atti.-.L the Waihho 
i'haraeU r of il.^ iidiabuanl.^. 

(.Vnunailvon, the iMjut.il ot the imty, a 

meiitary and munieip.d boroi)L;h, oe* upa s an .m a ol 1>'J7 
.u'lv.s, ami IS ])le.).-.anll\ .-iluaied on t!a‘ la.lnri .-lioi-' of 
(atrn.irvoii Lay, in the In-sh Se.i, al- the nioiith ol tii.j 
Seoiiil, 2lt) miles iioith-we-t, ol Lnnduji. L .-.i.md » \ cry 
neaily u[>on the .site ol Cm r Seomt, tie* .imMeiit r.ijnlal of 
tile SegoiiU.iei^ and owe,-, it., owiii b* IhijJi Liijm.s, tarl 
i>f ( du'.'-leiy wiu) 111 Iti'.eS lialilnil i1m' *1 he nol»lu 

e.i-ale w.is eoinmehei'tl in 128 1, and lii* tunmeai 1 i.iibriiai 
that Jklwaid Jl. was bum in lli.il \ *\ir w il Inn il.-^ w.lII.-, i.s 
now known to be. nid’oiimled, a^ lie \ \\«.i.‘ .it tie- ilal'' ol 
hi.:> Initii seareoly in i'Ai.-baief. Il oeeiij.i' a l.ir e.i:ta 
I on tin* Wed snh‘. of the town and m ni tin* juiin of .m 
I nie;^ular oblojig, .aiiiuiimhd by w.ill. ai.d dfbmiid I >' 
tliiileen polygonal boNei.-j. d’he Iv. Je d'ow* i MMwa]d> 
leputed birtli[)laee) i.-, at llu- r\tii i i.- wi.-t, and ol . n.a^ 
'-pieiioiis be.iiil^ and dtnnmaiil hi'igi.L. I'ai id- i I!*; 

portion of iJio town-w.dl m.n llio e.i lie i .-l..! 

'rim p.n i.‘ li eliiueh i.-, m-iiJy liall .l niih- ji«r:i t!.. ('.a’: 

III the town it.-adf tln re is a tli.ij'il nf im i, . .- .d 

laige ami eiuniiiodioii^ dis-eiil irej i liapi 1-. *1! 

a ti»wa ami i-ouiity jiall, .1 tiMiiiiii ol'.- . ! i-j-. .iiid 

li.iml.MUne school.-^. 'J'be town al-.o m .r-*iably 

ro<»nis ami a theatre, ami is to • '• “ b.iiiiing 

plaee in Mniinnr. 'lln* port is n • d i-a :i ‘<1 

and eopjua* oie floni the ipiiiiu • 1 i>.Ik|i, .aid 

Llaiillvlni, but llnie. lillh- m..)- . ■ ’ m ll.et'-wn 

Useit. d'lio buiough lias foiimd po' 'i whiib 

li.i.-, leturmsl a nieiiibi r to L.n'o : ■ l.d'.b. I iie 

Ki-ti»riii Ibll addeil L.nieui t.» i I. 'ii Nat, w hieb i.uw 

imdmh (.'.irn.ii \ on, (’oiiu.iv, v i-.. .in, Ibylilali, ILiigMi-, 
and Me\m. Tlie p'>ph!.ji i..{i «• ( ’.n n.ii \ on m L''.*! \ .i- 

8tJ7 1, ami 111 1^71, b I lb ( MmIi r».) j , 1 » Si .alt .S ; I I.e 

inhabited Inm.ses niimbif. L l','7o. dheic L W(<i.iy 
maiket on ISaliiril.iv .nsd loin t.ni-^ ai*; lield in tin* ‘''i.i r 
‘»t tlie year. 'Idle ipj.iil. r .'.ions ami a.-ii/.e., .iie In id .a 
the town. 

CALNATIC, .L l.irge di.-tnel of |8t,nibeii. India, m>w 
irielnded in the pie-^idemy of .Mailra*-. Though no hmei*! 

I recugiijzcd a.s a pulitieal or adinini.str.iL\ e disLion, it is ol 
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great historic importance. It extended along the eastern take to support a sufficient civil and military force for the 
coast about GOO miles in length, and from 50 to 1<|0 miles protection of the country anc^tho collecfioa of t;h% revenue, 
in breadth. It was bounded op the N. by the Guntoor On the llcath of the nabob in 1853 it was determined to 
circar, the limit being the small Ibver Gundezaina, which put an e id to the nonjinal sovereignty^ a liberal Mtablish* ^ 
falls into the sea at Muntapilly, and thence it stretched nicnt bo: iig provided for the family, 
southward to Cape Comorin. It was divided into the The S mthern Carnatic, when it cam^ into the possession 
Southern, Central, and Northern Carnatic. The region of the D itish, was occupied byt military chieftains called 
south of the lUver Coleroon wliieli passes tlie town of polygars who ruled over the country,*' and helc^ lands by 
Tricliiiiopoly, was called the ^outhtirn Carnatic. The doubtful? enures. They were unquestionably a disorderly 
principal towns of this division were Taiijore/rrieliiiiopoly, nice; anj the country, by their incessant feuds and 
Madura, Tranquebar, Nega[)«it;nii, and Tiiievelly. The plunderings, was 3no continued scene of strife and violence. 
Central Carnatic t’.vti iuled irom the Coleroon Itivcr to ilic Under British rule they have been reduced to order, 
River rennar ; its chief towns were Madras, RoinlicliciTy, and their 'forts and fuilitary establishments have been 
Arcot, V'ellure, ('nddaloiv, J’nllicat, Nellorc, A’c. The destroyed. ^ 

Northern Cariiatii; extended from the Itiver J’ennar to the CAHNKADES, a Greek philosopher, founder of ^6 " 
northern limit of the country; and the chief towns were Third or New Academy, was born at^renetlbout 213 £a 
Ongolc, Carwan e, ami Samganni. The Cainatic. as abo\e Little is kiiowm of his life. He learned dialectics under . 
defined, eoinprehm.Kil within its limits tlm marifiine Diogenes the Stoic, and Under Hcgcsiuu^ tlio third leader 
provinces of Ncllore, Cliiiigh‘put, 8outh Aicot, Taiij<»re, of the Academy in descent from Arcesilaus. The ch]g{ 
Madura, and Tine\ell\, ])e.'.i(lL‘s tlie inland <li.slricts of objtrts of his study, however, were/tbe works of Chrysippus, 
Nurtli Areot .ind 'Dicliinopoly. The jjopulation of this opposition to whoso views is the mainspring of his philo- 
region consists chietly of liialimanical Jlimhis, the Malm- sopliy. “ If Chrysippiis had not been, I had not been 
nielans being but tliinlv scattered t)ver the counti). The either,” be is reported to have said on one occasion. The 
Brahni.iiis lent a gn at ])ro]iortion of tlie land, and also most notable incident in Lis life wen the embassy to Home 
fill ditlVreiit otrnvs in the colh'ctioii of the n \cniie and the in IbG. His eloquence and powerful reasoning excited 
admiiii.^tration of ju.sti«v. Tlinjuglmut the ci>Mnti\ tlic\ among the Roman youth an enthusiasm for philosupbicd 
ap])ropriate to lliein.'^elves a particular quarter in every speciiUtions, .'ind roused the ire of Cato, who insisted Oli, 
town, generally tin; strongest ]):irt of it. The eountry in Carneades, with his companions, being sent from the city*' 
former tiiiics was the scene of unremitting violence and According to Diogenes Laertius, Carneades died in his;:;.. 
strife belwei’ii the nnmerons chieftains and petty [H)lentates, eighty-llfih }ear, v.c., in 129 R.U. ; according to Ciccro ha ‘ 
aniuiig vvh«)in it was di\ided; and f(»rts and fortresses survived to the age of ninety. ^ 

accordingly crown almost all the elevate-^ ]»oints. They Carneades is the most powerful of the ancient sceptics, 
are built ot a s«piare f(U*in ; fixuii the long ptMiod of inter' Fundamentally he is at one with Arcesilaus (see Arcb- 
nal tianqiiillity wliicli the country lias tliey arc silaus) ; but lie carried out his principles with such ful- 

iiow ra[»idly falling into decay. J.arge tcmj«ir-.s and otluT mss and skill, both on the negative and on the positive . 
public monuments of civilization aliuiiml. Tin* t(‘mples are side, that be is called with justice the founder of the 
commonly built in the middle of a scpiiin* au a, ami en- New Academy. Negatively, the philosophy of Carneades 
closeil l)y a wall 15 or 2(t feet higli, whicli conceals them i.'. a jKdemic ag.ainst the Stoic theory of knowledge in all its 
cuiu[)lete]y from the public view, as 11jc\ arc iii;\cr raised aspe<;ts. Hxtierieiice, he thinks, clearly shows that there 
above it. is no true impression. There is no notion that may not 

In the early centuries of the Gliristian era, the Carnatic deceive us ; it is im]) 0 .ssible to distinguish between false 
or Garnata seems to lia\e been formed i»uit of tlie raiija or and true impressions ; ^avrasla xaraKijitriKi must be given 
Pamlioii kingfhim ; but about tlie middh* ol the lllli up. There is no criterion of truth. Not content with 
century it passed umlor the ]M)W'er ul the Ih lalas, a family attacking tins fiiiuia mental position of the Stoic philosophy, 
of Rajput race, which at that tinu‘ was making supreme Carneades also assailed their tlr.ology and physics. In 
ill Sniithern India. Of the greatness (»f llim d> nasty tlie answer to the Stoic ductrino of ij;ial cause, of design in 
ruins of IJi.siiagar, iluir capital, still eivc .sti Iking witness; nature, he points to those things which cause destruction 
but it succumlicil before the mightier Maluanetaii poteii- and danger to man, to the evil committed by men endowed 
tales. w itli reason, to the miserable condition of humanity, and to 

The Carnatic w as tirst iqvaded by thi.s m w' jiower in the misfortunes that assail the good man. There is, be con- 
1310 A.])., when limy dcfcatcil tlie Hindu su\« rt ign and clude.s, no ovitlenee for the doctrine of a divine superinteiid- 
conqiiered the eountry, which, after being di\ulcd between ing providence. Even if there were orderly connection of' 
the kingdoms of r»ij.i[»on‘ and ( lolcoud.i, became ultimately jiarts in llieqnivcrse, this may have resulted quite naturally, 
tributary to the sovereigns of the Di’cean. Jn the ITtli N o proof can be advanced to show that this world is any- 
ciiiilury it was overrun by the armies of Aunmg/ebe ; liut thing but ibc ]>roduct of natural forces. Carneades further 
it wa.i again disinciiiberiMl fnmi the empire in attacked the very idea of God, He points out the contrOr 

1717, when Nizam nl-Miilk obtained pos? e>.'ii»n of the diction betw’^een the attributes of infinity and individuality. 
Dccc.in and the south of India. In 1743 he :ip|i(.intcd Like Aristotle, he insists that virtue, being relative, cannot 
Anwar ud Deeii nabob of tin; Carn:iti<-, with lii.s capital at be ascribed to God. Not even intelligence can be an 
Arcot , in 1751 a competition f»)r tlie gtivernmeiit arose; attribute of the divine Beings Many of. the arguments 
and after a long and tedious war, in whicli the, Fngli.sh employed in this eonnectiuL by Carneades have little value, 
aiiil tlie Fifue.li took ditlereiit sides, .Mahomet Ali vmi.s left but the general line of criticism is highly suggestive and 
in posscs.-iiui of tliat portion of the (yarnatic which was the anticipates much in modern thought, 
fruit of the Mici:es,ses achieved liy the British. Cmtial The positive side of Carneadcs's teaching resembled in 
Ckuiiatic was laid coiiipletely waste liy Myilcr Ali, but wins all essentials that of Arcesilaus. Knowledge being 
again recompiered ]>y the British in 17S3. Jn ISOl all impossible, a wise man should practise ctto^V, withholding 
t!»e possessioiiiicd llie iinbol) uf the (Jarnatie w^ro transfeiied of judgment. He will not even bo sure that he con be- 
t<^ the British by a treaty, the i.M)iiditions of w'hich wi-re, that sure of nothing. Ideas or notions are never true, but only 
fc revenue of several laiv, of pagodas slimild be reserved to probable ; nevertheless, there are degrees of probability, 
nabob annually, and that the Briti.sh should under- and hence degrees of belief, leading to action^ ThistheoV/ 
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of probability was worked oat with some care, but little 
is kno.wtf of its application^ to practice. The views of 
.Carneades on the summum bonuvt w(3ro not clear y known 
.. even to his discipW and successor Witomaclius. le seems 
to have held that virtue consisted in the dir ction of 
activity towards thg satisfaction of the natural iiqmlscs. 
Cafueades left no writtew works ,* his opinions seem to 
have been syateraStized by# hu follower (.1i /omachns. 
(See Diog. Laer^ bk. iv,, Cicero, and )SexUis Kni[)i/ioiis. An 
admirable survey of Carneades is given by ZclhL n/iiL il 
Oriecken, iii. pt. 1.) , » F 

CARNIOLA(inOermari, a duchy and frown land 

•of the Austrian empire, boundeil gfi tins N. byjcarinthia, 
•on the If.E by Styria, S.E. and S. by (h'oati a^and W by 
Trieste, Gortz, and Istria. It has an area of Jhiirlisli 
^«quaro miles, «ndtho^/ivil population in iSCii) aiimnnted (o 
463,273, of whom 220,000 were males and 2 1 d/JO 1 fVmales. 
It is occupied in the N. by the aonthmti sh)p(‘s and ollVIuiois 
of the Oariiithian Alps, in the \V. by the Julian Alps and 
iCe KSrst or Carso Mountains, and on tlie S.K fiontii r by 
the Uskokon Mountains. The higliest j)oint is i lu* 'rcp^loil, 
which rises to nearly 10,000 feet, and bears on ii.s inn them 
declivity the only glacier in the duchy. \o ]):irt of Kniopti 
|u*esents a greater number of caves, siibtenain aii sin :iin.-s, 
funnels, and similar iihenomena ; and iho ^loti.ies of 
Adelsborg, especially, are among the ni«).st exteii.>iYo ami 
interesting in the world. The princiiial river of tlic dmJiy 
is the Save, which rises in the N.W. corin-r, and fh»\\.s 
^‘«oiith*east ; its main source is in the Wocludn Laki*, ami 
its more important tributaries arc the ({nrk, the K. inker, 
and the Leibijjtz. The climate is rather .severe, and tho 
soil comparatively unproduetivo. In 187o, by otl’eial 
statistics, there were about 336,731 acres of ai.dJe land, 
25,844 in vineyards, 406,325 in meadows and :^irdon^ 
504,879 in pasture, and 448,017 in Av<iod.s. Mdlet is 
tho grain principally grown, and funii.'.h«s tin' lav.mnte 
national fare ; maize is not nneonnnon, Imt an In .it .imi rye 
are rarely met with. Tho counlry is rieli in mimr.il wealth; 
in 1870 it yielded 23,032 tons of (jiiiek.siber me imwt c*f 
it obtained from the mines of fdria -OJol ot mm me, 
7630 of Copper ore, 195 of zinc ;tnd a sin.ill ipiaiitily 
of lead. The weaving of linen and lace i.n Any eoinimm 
through the country, and di.stillation is eanied on 1 )a a 
•considerable number of the fanmM's on a Mn dl .M-ale. j 
O.iniiula is divided iuto^ho eleven di.striets of .\drlNbrj ls j 
(rottschec, Gurkfeld, JvrainburLT, Lailun li, Litaj, Loit 
Radmannsdorf, lliidolfsw^ertli, Stein, and Teliei n -nil J ; and 
the c:i]>ital Laibach ranks as a separate 'J’In ie 

are fourteen towns, twenty-three iiiarkrt vill.e - s, and 2i22.I 
liamleks, — the most populous ])laees biim; l..nb,elj, witli 
22,593 inhabitants, Upper fdria 3813, KiMinlani^^ 266S, 
uud Jludolfswerth 20G8. IJy far tJm gieder jurt of ilie 
po]nilatum is ,of Slavonic race, — the (.Jeiinm chimiit 
aiuouiiting to little more than a iiileeiitli ul the. wJioh*. 
Nearly all are Roman Catholics, *956 l)eii..' I’rot'^lant.s 
and 315 adherents of the Greek (dinreJi. J‘v tin- J.nv of 
1861 the Carniola diet consists of thirty U memlM is 
including, besides the bishop, ten ajjpoinleil by the lainird 
proprietors, eight by tho towns ami eeidre; of iedmdiy, 
sixteen by the rui*al eomniimeM, and two b\ (h»* e«-ninier« i:d 
chambers at Laibach ; six inember.s niv to t h-* ini[)ei ial 
diet. During the Roman empire Carniola lonm-d p.irl of j 
Noricum and Psinnonia. Conquered by ('li:ij]*-in:i!jm», tlm 
most of the district was bestowed on the dnke of I'5iuli ; 
but in the 10th century the title of inaryraAe of Carniola 
began to bo borne by a family •resident in the. easlle of 
Kieselberg near Krainburg. Various parts of the. present 
territory were, however, held by other Ion Is, such as the 
duke of Cariiithia and the bishop of Friesing. ToAvards 
the close of the 14th century all the separate [lortions had 


come by inheritance or bequest into tho hands of Rudolph 
IV. of Austria, who took the title of duke of Carniola ; 
and since then tho duchy has remained a part of the Aus- 
trian possessions, except irming the short period from 1S(»9 
to 1813, when it was incorpor.ikd whli the bVcnch lllyrLn 
Provinces. In 1849 it became a emw n land. 

CARNIVAL. This Avord pi**b.d»ly most comnionly 
written in English as il is lien-. ; biu il, i.s extrciufly 

ditficult to say Avhat is the rn-.-t *..n.'ct ni t]in^ra[»liy. (if 
course for the .^ulntioii of an\ doii'M Ujutii ilif snbiert a\o 
turn inimiMliatcly to tlie ll.di.m \«.i .ibal.ii h-, and ]tV..clicc. 
But on iloing .'-o am- timi onr-.-lM-. .n iln- 1„ jml at 

tho end of our dillicnily. F.uif.n.i, wl,.',- i]aii..iMr\ is 
ciinstructcd on tin* ba.'-is of llm |). ll.i Cih ui \ .ib.il.i, 
gives only “ Gai .Mni»»?ii ;d. n in ins om I. - ; , ij .i) 
dictionary giAcs I'l/tli “ ( \ine a .d** ’’ ami “ ( ’.;i ” 

Boisle, fnlloA\iiiy llic Ac .id'Hii*'," eiAr-, ‘M’.mi/' 1, 
the Frciicli foi-m. Facjiiditi in app inli\' oi low L.iti'i 
terms gives only ('nnn. j'rn'‘ •!>'!. ()nr modi' ol amiLj.'.' 
“ (/arn/val ” w«ndd M-cin, tln'i' Inre, to bf the ojily pn-. d-'** 
Way of .sjuJliiig tlu' woi’d A\ii;ch i nn siippm led b\ tim 
aiitlioiiU of other kineii.i'ii -; , \ rt, it tl-..! w lii< ii m '• ni'. to 
be the ino.-^t obvious, and is lli*‘ nin-t e* r.illy accepted 
Jiieaning ami deii\atli)n ol the WokI, ii ilir emieet one, 
“(^irnival” is .snrt'ly tlu' iim-i iiiil.n,! foiei of a a\oo 1 
inti‘mli‘il to i'.vpre^s “ l.irewell |o lU-^h n > ,il, ‘ ('inm r>tti . 
But tliere ari‘ .snllicicnlly stioie; n.i ioi donbloig 
Avht'llu'r such be really tin* eUmologv ol iho Avoid. At.d 
the geiieially reeeiA ed notion .'-eeiii.s to haAr ii.itni.i;l\ .n^- 
ge.-^li'd itM'll tolho.se A\lio, nnderst .iiid.i.g thf teiiiiin ds 
niodi-ni, popnl.ir, and spceially non It.diaii im.ndmj, to 
.''ignif\ the few Iri.d daysof ln*i‘iiee ami b-.i liny iniiiieiii di ly 
pieceiling Lcni, ]i:i\e snppo>ed that llii-. fei.-lin;. wa. im d 
as a sol t ot \aledielory eon.'-ol.it ion lor tlie privafioi •. abi*' t 
to follow. Ihit .sneli i- iiol tho pinpii imanii.y ot the 
t(‘nn, ami it is hardly } el [»oj»ii].iily -•> nmhi.locd in Jl.d.y 
It is still very e(niimo]d\ l.il.eii Ih ie to nil v tl.o wl'ohi 
of tlie time from tlm lir.-l il'y of i),o \.ai to Mn’o\e 
Tue.Mlay ineln.-a’ve. Ihil noithor I . I h* - .im m .it oly eoi 1 1 ot. 
Ganiival lime piopoily bo-jis!- wilh tie* d i\ tojliosm;* tho 
Jestival of tlie I'lpipliaiiy. th.d i- lie* 7 ih ol .boinaiN. and 
lusl.S till midnialit mi Shiove Ti,t‘ d.i\. w :dlhoii"h ir 
may lx*. n.itniMl eiion-.di for iho-o \J.,) < ,.j,- id, i “ ( '' 
to mean llie lliiee tour il i\ '• ol i o\ . h \ w inoh immi d.i .t* .y 
jU ei’edi* I.elit t o im.ej I MO that mb 1 1 v l li v < i h-l n i ♦ o ^ 1 1s 1 1’ 
eoming forty d.i\s ol ab-l luoin r, i| i , h c' i v h' ' i\ a 

SIM .'.on i.»r the \ 0,1 1 b**"/iiinije; t v\ , on t v\ ■ > .oal ih 1 1 <* 11 , 0 . t h s 
bofoio .'■-neli 1,1 row ell to llo-h ' .'-Iioidd 1 ,.- 11,0 ,11: ; ■ . i : I i.P 
eireniii.-laiiee. The I Joll.i (’lii-t iIm, wh'i P'! (' . ' 0 

Mill doli, .siippo-e the AVool to 1 . d'l • d 
o/r/ZA^/’o (»/e.///.//’f*, Itil. to i- .dlo^\ ), ! • :• i 

quantity (»f Ih .dMiio.it n I il .d t h :l Imi • • Ltd 

the Spani. lid-, lollo\> ing the t)!*!' I lo'v i l; ■ 

])! i\inm,'’ .sprak of Pal iibaPi^ r- .. \:id the 

l»lira e met wilh in the. ohh r m‘< 

Jilf/'t/i/it o ./■./.,'// //^ (.Ipjillod tl- I ' ! ■ia_ 1 1 h 

Se\age>,ini i ^''im!a\, li'a.i F-* < ■' ■ elti*j\ of 

mo-t nih - haviiig pr.n 1 1 : d .1 " :i ' ! - ' 1 . 1 oia 1 hat 

<!ay till the b. onniia. of I. : i.* t m m to lavour 

iJie .'-npjtoMl io!'. It 1 to i. , . I 1 ' o tliil till re i*s 
anotho;- ii.inie for tl.o pi*' i ' n-uv, j, 01 ;.. ipuio m 
eoininon in 11 d\ asllijl <■: ' ! '• W' .110 - prahin j, t lioi* jh 

now' nearly ob-M>l.*lr, r.o - Mniatoii -..a - lli d ae 

lias nothing to I'ppo o to I ' . ■ . ho t liii'l,* Fiat f .s 

merely anothor ioim i-; r • / F*,.- meanuiL et wIj. dl 

is to abound in (or n-<' n.i. . ■ 1 1 loiedb. ) ih* h,-- ••o*/ / 

Fi*rr.irio, on tin oli-irh.nd, iii.iint.iiii-s thai tlie AVord w.!.-! 
oriLfin.ilIv mci’elv liie -.'leo wjtli ‘* ( '.iriiali I, ' nidieilme ‘*.1’ 

^ !*. it tin* ni*ll.i l '1 n-' .1 .///dfo K/*. il-i 11 , ;i w- il Pii < ' 0 

tori, ami other uutliniiluo, /i\»' oitIn*r l<*ur., r.uiev tie or < ' ihk.vuI^ 

W — 1 (> 
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origin imicii (‘arlier than any ccch'siastical ohsurviinco, and 
iisud in the .same way as “ Saturnalia,” “ Tiiheraliit,” itc. 

Ami, in f:iet, whatever may ^lave been the origin of the 
vwi!^ tluTo eaii he little doubt that the origiti of the ihhift 
dales from ante (.'liristian tiine.s. The llacehaiialian fe.stivals 
of anti(|uity wen*, celebrated by the IJomaiis, who a(h»j)1ed 
them from older iiaticais, twice in lh(i year, indicating the 
Parly (‘onm'etion of tliose, rites with the phenomena of the 
sol.ir s}stem, in the w inter ami in the .^nininer. And the 
jnimiti\(j ehureli, tinding jt, donblle.ss, ini|)o.ssible to 
prev-s, as it woidd fain have dniie, tliost* jjopular rexels, 
adoj»t»'d its usual poli«*y nf at le;e-t llttiiig tln'iii in to it.s 
H\sb *n, and as^i^;nir^g In llirm a nu'aidng (’nniu<bd with 
its own [M'a<*tiees .iml ob'^j r\ anees. ^Idie laiperealian festi- 
Nalin honour of I’an ami I’en"^, observed in Febrii.n \ (which 
l*ope ( Jeli^ins I., who dnil in 'IlM), strove to siiper.sede 
by snbst it 111 ing for llu-m I he jj-.-tival of the rmilieatmn of 
the lilt -.-.'mI \ ii-'in, with .-peeial ilbiminatitm ot e.indles on 
till* alt. ir < 'o//f/A ;//o.ss) aKo eoineided w ith tin* jteriod of 
earni\:il, .i'- <lid abo (at a little earlier jierioil ol the ;year) 
till* meili.e\ .d eeleitj.illon of the ^^''.ti^alo^ loMils, iMjiially 
a MiiNiN.il of the .same old Pagan midwinter revellin<f, 
Sp(( iall\ the use <if masks and baehesean !•(* Ir.ieed as the 
Ci.nlinn.ilioM of aneaeiit [naetiees. 

Tin* sjiiiit ol eoinproiiiise, whieh has sti la-m* r:.lly 
cliiiiMeleri/a il lhedealing.s of the. clniieh with “ tin* world ’ 
is very jititabh* in its .iltitude towards ilie jiopidar obsci v- 
aiiees d earnival ; and more espeeially :\a netals must 
ha\e been tin* ea^e, in thoos cities in wlmh tJie lope* was 
tcin[ioiMl iider as well as .spiiiiual p.i.Mor. Tor man\ 
gem.JMlioii> jia.'-t these earni\al gala dt»ings, e.'-[ieeiall} at 
Koine, wip ree(igni/ed as ail im])ortant ‘lenient in tin* 
materia! |»i\;3|>erity of the city. Idn y wi re good for trade. 
']’Iie,\ imhici'd large numbers of people, ion igm-rs and 
pro\ ineials, to thnaig to Koine. Tile ( itiveriiim*nt of the 
[inpes, aeeordingly, not only looked h iiii jitly on eaini\al 
e,\i‘e-.sf',, blit Ittok at live steps to jiroinote ami as.sist the 
leveli N. lint the I'ope was at the same tiiin* the nniver.s,d 
bi.-hop of souls I And, as tin* writer of Mortmi s di-,M.*itation 
on the Mil'i'-et ^a^s, “ If the ehiireli toj. rati s the invi ter.ito 
Cii.'toiii of eai iii\ ah'.'ipie di\ ei.-aoiis, e-[iet lally tliti mas 
ipii‘uuli*s, gioaiiing all the while, it ])roiiioles exercises of 
])iely at tlie s.iiuf liim*, sinee, the eonsei|uehei's of tlieso 
tra\i -tii - .are daiigt i • ais, as .atrording o]»jMii I nnite.-> for 
iminoial e"nduit. Anti the Jiaei-hanalian re\ebics of 
cariii\.il, whieh arc in-t lung i Isi* than an imitation ol tin* 
flbojiiiiriblt' dtlMiaht-; ot Pagans, when lln-y abamhni 
t]iemsel\ os i 1 1 tin ir p.i -i< <ns, ha i e bei'li eon. lantiy denonma*'! 
by the Voice of ii.i-'m, by that of thego.-j'el, by llie .saered 
canons, by the ettuin il , .md by all the pontilV- ami zealous 
[tU'^tois ol the eliuit h' , ii>>ni the eailie.-t aee.s tlown to oiir 
own d.i\s. 'I’he elnii. h fo-m Si jit uagesiina Sninlay eoxers 
her allar.s, and In i iiiini.-li i - aN-inm* \ esi iiieiitn ol jM-iiiteiiee. 
Shi* sii^jii mis the soiigoi I ! illi-lniah, and niin:.'h tears ami 
f-iuh'; of ‘-.idrie.^s Akith tin' iti\(.us aeei-nts of tin* people. 
She a V lime.; ] »nrph‘-eoloiii t 1 1 \t-innFits and alt.ir elotlis in 
si'.'ii ttf nioiiMiing, .‘^npie. m In i lixnms, ami ]in»po.‘-e.', lor 
oil! t oiit» uipl ilitiri the fatal l.dl of ■nir lir-'t jiareiit'^, ami the 
kmi' iit.tbli- rib 1 1 ^ ol t h.it :’i I .it Mil ’ lait at the . ame time 
the { ' 1 1 din.il \ le.ir, in w 1 h».- e Ijamb' v. .i-> tin* police ol Koine, 
was viviiij spet lal peiiiii 'sioii ft.i ih • wearing of nr.dvs in 
till' .1 1 • . ! - . naming the^la^s when j't t.j»h nuelit i»i ]f i-aeli 
otlicr With iliain irintil.^., legiihitnig llie e\.n t ; i/« ami 
nature (.1 ll,e.- f, .in'l olamiing t he w In 'le .n i .iiigi meni of tlic 
revels, ri '.iicnl IX. (tib. KJti!)) meanwliile used to shut 
hii.tself everv year during earni\al in tlic eoiiM-nt of St 
S.ibina ell the A\i ntiiic, that he might at Iea^t not s-.i* 
wli.it lie could not a\ oid toleiatiii.g. Cleinfiit X in 1 71 9 
and 17LM, issiieil two ajMi.-.tolical brief.s with the vicAv of 
repie.v-ing the licence of carnival. Benedict X IIL (oh, 1 730) 
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i.u^ V.U 111 JVU 1 Hi (.1X13 otiJOLcnt reiiireiiieiii^ iti 
lie Doniiiiiciiii convent of Si Sixtus. Beijeclict*XlV, (ob, 
75S) stl’ove, by an encyclical letter of the 1st of January 
? lu ^'Ajiioderate soigjp of the wmrst excesses of liceiitious- 
liich tlie carnival every year gave rise. But his 
xinly restricted themselves U\ the merely formal 
insisting that the revehy should not be prolonged 
0 midnight of Shrove Tuesday, ami forl^idcliug the 
c of niasks in the streets on Sundays and Fridays ; 
.jlproinise of [diaiary indulgence to all wdio would 
coutribut!^ to coilfntcrbalaiMie the sins of carnival by the 
practice ota certain extra devotional exercises during those 
d.iy.s. vert.heh‘s.s, it tlie last years which preceded the 
destrnclior^of the Pope’s temporal pow'er, when the inhabi- 
tants of Koine were bent on manifesting by every possible 
means their discontent at the ruling, order *bf things, and 
tlu ir desire to associate themselves with the rest of liberated 
ami united Italy, and* for tliis reason wrerc disposed to abstain 
from nil carnival rejoicings, the priestly Governincnt 
everytliing in its power to proi*iote the usual holiday 
doings, ami excite the people to tlie accustomed revelry. 

^J’Jie lloinan (/arnival is recorded by several contemporary 
writers of n‘eorils and diaries to have been especially 
splendid during the ])a]iacy of the great Farnese Popo 
Paul nr., 131) 1-1 049 , — days when Borne was still over- 
sowing witli wealth sent thither by all tributary Chris- 
temlom. And the year l/)4r) is mentioned by several 
clironiclers as liaving bee.n marked by special magnificence. 
The earnival s])orts seem at that time to liuve consisted 
mainl\ of lliree di\isiuns, the races in the (iJorso (which, 
formerly calk'd the Via Lata, took its preg^eui name from 
them), and the spectacular pageants of tlie “ Agona/^ now 
tlie Piazza Navona, and of the Tcslaccio, The races seem 
to ha VIA taken ])lucc on each of tlie eight days which wero 
then held to constitute tlie ])erioil devoted to holiday- 
making. These races sei‘iu to have prevailed in one form 
or another from time immemorial ; and before they Avero 
run in the (V)rso, n.s at ])i‘esi.‘nt, look place in the open space 
in the. mrighbourbood of the Porta St Sebastiaiio, not far 
iioin the present Protestant cemetery. It Avas in the time 
of Paul If. (o}». 1171) that they Avere moved to the Corso. 
4’hi* Piazza del Popolo, which now' forms the starting- place,;! 
AAa-? not then in exisltmee. Thu races started from the 
Aieh of iloinilian, in the immediate vicinity of the I’alazzo 
Fiano, ami tciniinated in tlie I’inzza di Venezia, so named 
from tlie Inige palace, now^ the pro]i/.*rty of Austria, whieh 
till* XA*m*tian Pope Paul II. (Barbb) had just built. “In 
thise races,” says tlic Avritei* in Moroni’s JJuionario, “ran, 
during the eight days of carnival, old and young, boys, 
Jews, horses, asses, ami biiftaloe.s, the prizes consisting in a 
certain llag or banner calleil The institution of 

tin •s(‘ nic(‘s as tliey exist(‘d subsequently, and still exist to 
the present day, belongs to a sub.sequent ]>eriud. The 
]»rim*ipal fentiire of th^* carnival, how'ever, in the days avo 
are speaking of, eunristedin the so called sports, “giuoclii,” 
of the Agona ami the Alonte Testaccio, The former seem 
to liave consisted of little more than one of those colossal 
}»roeessioiis of Avliieh that age W'as so fond. A full account 
of llioM*. ]a’o(*essions may be found in a M»S. preserved in 
the Albaui libi.u v, entitled 7{)e 7'rue PrOfjrtssion of tfit 
Pstirof nf A;/o/(r am! 'JVsf(trno^ trftbrafcd bif ike (iniiiemni 
nj linmr, iHi i/n 'rhunufay and the Monday of Carnival in 
th( y* ar lUAh^arronlinii lo thv prarfirc of the Ancient Ponia7iSy 
tinjttlo r v'iih a True Description of the. Trimnphal Care, 
'riiii following account of tlie games at Monte Testaccio 
is abri«lg(*d from Crescinsbeni, who has preserved the de- 
scription left by ii contemporary WTiter. The Testaccio is 
an artificial mound of considerable size, composed of pot- 
sherds, the accumulation of many generations, long since 
Avell covered wdth turf. 
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“This j»lAce,” says rrcsdimVni, “ is the finest and mast conveni- 
ent for sjK*lacles tW can he imagined, llie Avi st tliere is the 
Monte Testnccio ; to the east a liftle euiinoiK’e on Nxhieh iie monas- 
tery of St Saha once sjjiood ; on the north that pait o| ihJ Avcntine 
which Tnul III. has lortificd, ami a few ^vine-ilrcsscrs’ laf higcs ; to 
the south are the walls -of Koine, with a tower at every hujnlred feet. 
All these positions were crowde<l with people, and all coiid see con- 
veniently. Besides th^se eonanaiiding positions tlieio wnic a great 
liurtiher of stands and ^catfol dings, lii the innlst is the urge open 
meadow, «nUhe northern side ol whh*h was the dais laised } jr Maduiiia 
(the heaulituL Ju[iu, sister of Tail I 111 ., whose reeinnj.ent statue 
may he .seen on that roiititrs toliib in St reter’s), uliich ias eiitiiely 
surrounded by infantry and (avalry.” 'J'hen eanie jj pn>re.-sioji 
like tlnit described in the work* refened I?) aho\»| and tlieii 
“commenced the great liuiiting match, in which thiilei^i hulls wcie 
slain, and six cars wviv sent dowm from J^oiiie 'fe.staceii, on each ot 
W’hicli was a red standard and a live pig, in sciamliliJg lor wliieh 
no less ellorts were made than in slaying the hiill.s. V\nioiig tlie 
many liveried companies seen that day was one of tliiily-si\ moiinlt*- 
hanks tdad in /ed, w ith#i'«ni-shod luiles in their haink ; and the--e 
were the first to assail tho hulls. But the. most sph mini thing sm n 
was a eoinpiiiiy of six' cavaliers, consisting al llie (’aidinal Faim se, 
the Cardinal Santa Fiorii, tho duke of ('anuiino, the dnkr nl ^hdli. 
t!<<«teCoiv§t of Santa Fiora, and the jninee of Macedonia. 'I hese wcie 
dre.s.sed as knigids of old,%iiid Llieir gaiincnts wnc gold, ami 
silver, and silk with einhnudery and lace, ami neidlcwoik upon 
needlework,-- such an elegnneo that 1 (says the \\nrth\ ••aimii) li;i\r 
neither the patience nor tho coinage lo dcsciih*' itl d’luir hm .1-, 
loo, were adorned x^ith tho same splendour, and liu^ piitKtnu<l 
simh feats of horscm.inship (these eaidin.iK !) th.ii Hh' pcdplr 
thought it a miraele ! 'riicii tliice races wcic mn, tin f.r-« Inr inh r- 
less liorse^s, with a hanner of gold hroc.ulr tor the pn/.- : I In- ^nd 
forrid»lcri horses, with a lianncr of ciinison \clvit loi thcpii.r; and 
the third, for mures, the prize licing a hanner ot ]»iiiplc \rl\i t. On 
tlio last day of carnival tlmre, was a kk c ol a.s,s»“i aial hiill.ihus, and 
ns n.snal there W’as revelling and tnniiilt 111 ahnmljirM f. A[ night 
there was a comedy in the Callavelli palace. On the hid da\ ol 
Bent there was a procession to Saut.'i Sahin.i, whl'li e.n tu giand 
tliat many dispi#ed whether tho Cainiial or Lj iit \s.k iIm- finest at 
Rome !’* Many other deseriplions, soineol llu 111 e\tj n»lii.(» tugnat 
length, may ho found in print aiming the \ast ijmintit;, of \ 4 iliinMs 
eotieerning tho Fitcnuil City ; Iheie is one espe* i.ilU i< l.itmg to tho 
doings of K{ 7 ‘i. But there is cNideiiee that tlie^e gann -, u, 1,* piac- 
tised from a imieli greater an li(|uiLv. 'fhey wen'soim wh it niodilicd 
from geiieratjori to generation ; hut osteiital itui, m.igi.il.t i-m e in 
dress, and hlood-lliirsty cruelty lo aiiiiiials wire the niiehanging 
cliaraefi'i isties of tlicni. 

Church writers may rcpicsciit tim oxecsses id' e.unixnl us 
nbliorrcnt to tlio churcli, uml nniy ]Kiiiit to tin* \.iiinus 
ordinaiujcs of moi lilicalioii and repent. imr whnh.-in* li.is 
appoiiili'd as 11 moans for atoning for the guilt tin n eon 
trj'c.ted ]»y tho city. Ihit nothing i.s moio l eit.iin ili.m th.it 
many of llio popes were great [latruiKs aiul pnminli i.s of 
(’111 nival keeping. I'aiilrfT., tin; Venetian B.nl"', v, .is ‘uir 
ol the most jiotable in, this re.speet. In his lime the. .lews 
of Borne were eompelled to ]):iy yearly u.m mi <d 1 I’hignddeii 
florins (the tliirly being addeil as a .sjiecia! nieiiinii.il uf 
Juthis ainl tho tliirty pieces of .silver), wliidi w.is exp« ndiMl 
<»n llie carnival. Anil \vo luivo a dicue id I'aul II. 
ininutoly jiroviding for, and arranging the ili\« idmi-i which 
were to lake placo in it. Among otlui- llim-js iii.s 
Holiness order.'^ tliat four rings of silver giU .•'lioiild be 
provided, two in the Piazza Navona, and two*at tin* Monti* 
Tostaccio, — one at each jdaee. for the burgln is and the other 
for the retainers of the iiobh's to ]iractise riding at tin* liiiL'’. 
The Pupie also onlers a gre.at variety of race^, the expense 
of wLieli are to be paid from the Papal cxcheijuer, one to 
be run by the dews, another for Christian eliildicn. -.motln'r 
for Christian young men, awolher fur ^e^a^e^a^IaIl.•-. a tilth 
fur as.‘*es, and a sixth for bulValues. Tdah r .Inline 11 1 . we 
Lave long accounts of bull-hunts bull-bail;^ we .‘dioiild 
rather say - in the Forum, with gorgeous de.M iiptions i»f 
the magnified ice of the dres.ses, and enormo.i.s su] »[ier.s in 
tho palace of the Conservatori in the Capitol, where .seM ii 
cardinals, together with the Duke Orazio Faiiu se, supped 
at one table, and all tlie ladies by themseUcs at another. 
After the suid^er the whole party went into tin* eourt-yard 
of the jHilace, which was turnoil into the semblance of a 
theatre, “to see a most charming comedy wdiicli was 
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admirably played, and ljistt?cl so long that it was imt over 
till ten o’clock I ” Even the austere and rigid Canitfa, I ’.nil 
1\. (ub. used In keep earnival by inviting all tho 

Sacred College fo dine with him. ’riie xigorons and terrible 
Sixtus who was e.leacd in set himself to tho 

keeping of carnival after a ditlcrcnt tasliion. Finding that 
tlio lii'Ciieo tlu'ii eustoiiiaiy ami permitted gavt* lo 

much nbu.se and no lew ciiim s, he i.rcp.m il for cariii\al, to 
the 111) small dismay and tiii u* ot ilic llmii.iim, by selling 
up suiuliy gibbet.s in .se\er.il eon.pieui.us places of llio 
town, as well as wliipjiiiig lii'*l..iimi a^ a hint to 

robbers and ent-tliroats. tin; latter in stme im* minor 
oUender.s. We lind, lurtlier, lioni the ]irn\i iim-^ made at 
the time, liiat Sixtin rcfoinied tim evil eu.^tuiu ol throwing 
dirt and dust ami Hour at pa.sM iig* is, ]'iimiUiiii only 
t!t)W ej .s (ir sw ei tjiie.it s to be thrown. d lieAo;/.r;i ( 1 1'h rh s.; 
Jiorsixs) liad by this tinu' begun to imi ngul.irly o\»i\ 
i*:irin\al in the Cor'-o ; and .'^ixliis caused a l.iiie to be 
tuielosed with [lalisades in the eeiiln* ol the slu i t, along 
wliieli the Jiorses might lun without the d.mgi'i* of eauMiig 
tJie accidents which, it seems tln ii, a; iinw, were freniieiitlv 
the lesult of (h i.s spoil. Jlcjib^o eomptlled I he j'cople to 
di’sist Ironi tin* old practice ni u.mig 1 \ i i\ kiinl of \n»leneu 
and tiiek to iiii[»ei.le the lnirh<'tt in linn ci.nise, toi the 
purpose of liiMmriiig this or tin* otln r among ll.e ei nipeti- 
tor.s. 

It w'as lornu*ily the iiistoiii, es[)Li*i.ill y in iln* Ibt.h and 
1 Till eeiil 111 le.s, to suspeinl .ill t‘anii\al ob- 1 1 \ aiiro' liuiing 
the J//yo> ///(.» or ju bill e \ ea I. Ciigoiy .MIL, win 11 he 
eelebiati*il the i‘le\ entli jubilee in IdT.h, loibade any uf the 
Usual eainixal eeh*b]ations, and oidend tli.it all the moiny 
ii.-nally t*\]ii nded ior the pulpu.•^e by jin* Apo.-lolit; ( 'liaml-er 
sinmhi be ii.sed for tin* a.ssi*-.tain‘i* of poor [*il*'i iin.-i. ( di iin nt 
X ,ju*>t a Iniinlied years later, on tin.* i»ee.i-.n'n ol tin* jubiiru 
ot IdTd, ]>iohibiteil all eaini\.d ei li bi ,il loii, and gi.iulid to 
the Arelieoiifrateinily ot Pibjiini.s ol the Holy 'l’iin'l\ the 
tilMH) crowns which the AjMi.-tolic ( ’haniber wa-i at lh.it. 
]H‘nod in iheh.ibit. of speinliut^ on the i'.ni:i\al igh u Digs, 
at the .s.inie time eoiiipi'lling l!ie .lews to j‘ayo\ri to the 
.-ame purpose tlie suni-i tliey annually fninislied toi tin* 
b.iibeii and tin* jui/esol tlieiaie. 'The < ai m\ il i eli bia 
(ions li.ivi* ako been fii(|n. iit 1 \ sn.-['i nd.-d on aiemint ol 
the ajipointed <Liy oi il.iy-^ lor tliiiii li.iMiig l.illrn on iho 
date (.f .some eliureli fe.sii\al. When in tin* ].ontil:i .1*0 of 
Innocent Xll. tin* AVediiesday in tin* la.-t week ol rainiNal 
eliaiieeil to fall on the festival of the I’m itieat nni 1 t ll.e 

\’irL’iii, tin* raee of tin* barbiii wliieU oiiglii |i» li.iM- t.d.. n 

plaee oil (he Mgil of that, le.-tkal, Wa.s eliaiiL'i.d 1 " ihi* 
j»i’e\ iim.s »Sumla\ . On many siib.-ennent oeea.^t n- th 
ot tho spoils lia\e tiom .similar eaii-i s b. i 11 . lin ' ij:. s 

po.'-tjMUied, soliielinies aiitieipateib ami • -li 1 I ' n « '.ji- 

jiresst*d. in l.'^’O.S 1 ‘ius A’ J f. loi bade .dl iaiiii\ dn .i.:J t.i- 

tioiis on .account of thi* French in\.i-aMig is.i v, - uld In; 
]»einiil any to t.ike plaei- in L'^blh not w ’♦ !■ : l;l•.'Isg 1 li.it tho 
Fieinli ill tho oeeupatii 11 of the <ll\ h..o | 1 1 . '.1 iim*d llie 
eeh'bralion of the eanii\ il. (M I' li! ■ t*' l’o( •* had no 

pow t*r to eiiioree lii . w i h that !:«• «i' i .mivai lejoning 
should take jjl.iei . lint it 1.- n k d-!' , .1 iiidn-.itinj tbo 
leeliiig of till.* population .1) ti* tirs'-, I'lil the (.'oi.-o 
rt*maiiied entirely deseited ano' ao tt. hops .*-11111. 

'rill* l.iltT I'nj'i--. for tin* n:o t joii !. :i:< tt<l lli. j.uli'n- ft luiiJ.*-’ 

of till* I aiiJiv.il til tilt* l.i-t I •. .1 t\.ti i!.i\ Minim 'li.Ct !\ p.i.i 
irig AnIi Wr.l!M-sll'l\ . 'I’l.f n .1'. !|mI : r.t tl.t tilv. .TJ 

w hoin till' Ifgiik'ilii'ii ft' -N.li I.''- : Iittw t]t |.I i.ii, rillow I- n tli;-;. 

The ]»nl»lic sill* iitit, lit'U I \ I ' j 1 iiii 1 !» '1 t'^ '!'> :ii I tlie time' w ' 't’h 
:in* iimlei tiiml tt) i t»ii - lihi'' t ‘ < 1 * bi;ilH'ii "I 1 .'o iii\ il mi .ill t! • ,f 

ikiys imlilli h-ntly. S<ii"i do-’ .■lo* ■^|l[n•illll d ti-r .1 “g.-.'i - m ’ 
;i |i»Oi e- .Miill.il ill i \ in ' 1: ji .ili'l < low II the ( '1., '•II ft .ill I lio*f !eJ 
<'hin»*-e to talvi* ji.ii t in it, \^ ilh t lie h.iml ^uinr-t < .11 1 my,' ■> uhI tin tim st 
liNeiies ami hniM'.s, vXt ., tln v enii (.ntn|':os ; ainl on tln’M* tliiys ■ uri- 
.secrated to liiieiy and ostuilalioU liothiiig sa\e lluwci.^. p<’rrnitted 
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t») 1 m* thrown, cithiT from tho Lalnonios ntul wiinlows to the cjirrijijica, 
oi riiY lYrsit. Otln r <l.iy.s nro M*t for tin* ihrowiiif' of “curiaii- 

ihili,” n- Ihi'v :iii* ti'rnu'il, litih* rouml ]u‘llol.s jiljoiit the* si/»‘ of ti jm'u 
iiiaih-eil aii'l in iiiiil.iclurcil aiitvi sold ill enonnous (|nui] titles. 

Tht'Y' i''ir <ir />ii I .iN* m|']ioa*(l to ii-jiii -.I'lil lemifits, \\lii<*li tuidiLi*)!! 
di'cl.'iiv,^ t.e hi'.'ii tin* only t!iiii;;*e lliiowFi ill tin* oldeii tinn* l"*- 
foi- iljr jiliit -if jis IS .su|i|MiM'il, s|)oili‘«l iiiid vi5l:/ar* 

izf 1 )i\ ilif iiitlnx o| > lioiii tin- iioilli. lint tin* re-adcr li-i-i 

-M iliii ill'- llini;iii_L( ol ein .1. llom. ami dn-.i^itrahl'' tlli*^‘;^ 
o| >li ."I ; - h I'i !o In- '-'■'I it a \i 1 \ * o |\ Altlo-|'i« <-iii 

<li\ I'l-' I'lMii-ijiil Inn t'M-oii-i \ in (liiiyiii;: ilown htmlnN on 
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CARNIVORA, or Flesh-eating Animals, is the name 
omployujl It) designafe the important sirder of fMaminals 
which Qintains the dogs, cats, hycenas, weasels, bears, 
badgers,., and others. By some zoologists the Carnivora 
are diviy(‘d into the l^imipedia^ or aquatic carnivora, as 
tho seals, and walrus, and the Fmipedla^ which are mostly 
tcrrcstri/l, as the dogs, cats, itc. fty others again the 
rnmiiHu^a are regarded as possessing ciiaractera suificieiltly 
distinctiv,’ to justify their being placed in a separate order 
of ^laiiinlils. Sec Mammalia. 

CARX'^IT, La3;ark Nicolas MAKGUKRiTE(17i)3-'1823), 
was born at Nohiy in Burgundy, May 13, 17i>3. After 
receiving good matiicmatical education in his native 
province, \i* was ailmiUcd as an officer of the engineer 
cor[i.s under the jiatroiiage of the prince of Condd ; and he 
was b(‘gniniiig lo gain some reputation as wan author by 
ui' ini.s of a prize eulogy on Vaul)an, two mathematical 
( .‘s.iv'-’, siiid a iinmbcc of verses of no great value, wlieu the 
lif\Mliitiou dr(‘w him into political life. In 171)1 he was 
rciiiiiicil lo llic National Assimib[y for the Pas de*Oail!fs, 
and it was not long before he became a member 'of the 
('•nnmittec of Public Safety under Robespierre. He took 
a Icailiiig part in llie most revolutionary measures; before 
Ills clceiiim he liad addressed a ])apor to tho Assembly 
jMi.pjising lie* M-iznrc of the projierty of the church, and ho 
now proposcil lo arm 30,000 with pikes, and 

to destroy all llie citadels in France, and voted for the 
ovcitliiow i»f I Ik* nobility and tho execution of the king. 
Ill - genius, Iiowcvcr, was more military than political; be 
cUccicd an impmtaiit jjiiprovemont in the discipline of the 
army, and his activity and spirit contributed materially to 
t lu* successes of till' Pepnblie. One of his chief exploits was 
the Nii'lory of Waltignies, where he led in person, and 
headed a eiiarm* on foot. In 171)4, after the fall of 
llobespiorre, (.'aniot liad to defend Jus colleagues, Collet 
d‘lb ilM)i- and B.irere, from the charge of complicity with 
till* crimes of their lender, and himself only escaped arrest 
Ilirnngh the glory of Ids military services, lie based his 
(l-.*lence o'l the iirgiimeiit that no member of the Oomniiltee 
w.i; (u I- held n-jumsible for tlie deeds of any of the 
others, since pn.'^.Mire of Inisinosa made it necessary to sign 
«adeis wiili ml staying to learn their coi^tents ; ami, though 
the excuse is far from sufficient, it xvaa probably true that 
('ariiot, amid the unceasing toils of ii minister of war, was 
not aw. ire of many of the !itrociti 4 ',s which were committed. 
In 1 7‘.»o lio becalm* one of llio five directors of the Rejmblic, 
and it wjH now that lie projected Ins famous Vlan for the 
Ini'tivini nj /, by landing two armies Rimultancou.sly 

on the <-oasts ol Smsc.x; and York.'^hire. Rut not long after 
111* w . 1 -- jiro-eribed, and compelled to take refuge in Germany. 
Ib'iv. tiiouL'li iindi-r the [irotection of a monarch, he pub- 
lic lii-d his .IA'/*/o;’yr J in wdiich he declares himself 
till* ii reconcilable (‘iieiny of kings. On the downfall of 
tin* I)ireelor\* lie returned to kVance, and Waiiie minister 
of \Nar, but lie soon ;’(‘.siAned this oflice, consistently refusing 
to eoii--'‘nt tvi the (■lection of Najioleoii as consul for life ; 
and on tlie abolition of tho tribunate in 180G he retired into 
privati* life, l»ecanie an active member of the Institute, and 
devoteil him.self to the ]nirsuit of science. After the 
Kussiaii caiiijKrmn, believing that the independence of 
I ri.ni*’** dep'‘nd"d iqiim llie sucfC.s.s of its emperor, he offered 
' lii-- .M‘i\iecs to N:., loleon, and was made governor of 
I .\ntwer[), wliieh he di'femled till the abdication in 1814. 

; lb* wa'jtill faithful to the Republic, and his revolutionary 
i M.mnirr a.'t lud did powerful service to the anti -royalist 
I cause. On Xapolcun’s return from Elba, Carnot >vas made 
' mini.*te‘' of war, but the time was past for carrying oiit the 
\ii;oions measures which he proposed. On the overthrow 
of tin; empire lie retired first to Warsaw, and then to 
j Madgeburg, where he died in 1823. 
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Besides tlie above-mentioned writiriRR, Caniot was the author 
of several avorka on mathematical subject^ of which the heat is his 
liiflexhns swr la- Mitafhysique dA Calcul ihfinitcsinutl, ilid several 
on political aubjucts^iiicluiliiig tU Uantof, i'un Ufs fondn- 

Umrs de la rfipubliquef au rapport da ^uitlcul sur la cKnfpinUion 
du 18 fnjuGtidor ( 1798 ); H^ploUs dcs/niiiQuis dfput\s h 2*. fntciidor 
au jiisqxCau \f> an III. dc la rf-pnlliqur ; j^dpos^ dc 

la itita 4 jUion d« I* ICmftre (ISlft) ; IJj.posfi dc la amduiu du yCncral 
Carnot depuis le toilet 1814 

CAllldjNTyM, an ancient town in V])|kt tL^iiinonia, 
on tho right bank of tho Danube It was nl CV-ltLi fuuiula* 
tion, but became at asomewha^ early p'.niuil a liJniJui post, 
and was raised to tho rank of a colony and a in/iniri]»iuin. 
For three years during his wars wij|h tliu Marciinunui and 
Quad! it was the residence of Marcus Aurcliu.s^/uul Ia n.* u 
part of his Mfulilatumsmifi composed. The town was taken 
and destroyed* by thc^perinan invaders in the Kh eentnrv ; 
but it was afterwards rebuilt, and contiiuuMl to hr a plae»‘ 
of some iinportauce till its liual de-^ruetion in tin* wais 
against the Magyars in the Middle Ages, l-lxt. iiM\e ruin.., 
sup^dS^d to be those of ^^ariiuntiiin, still exi^t .it I i.tinlMirg 
or Haimburg, a small town of Lower Au.^tn.i, almnt ‘J1 
miles east of Vienna. • 

CARO, Annibale (1507-151)0), ]M)et, was Immu at i 'iviia 
Nuova, in 1507 He beeaiiic tutor in tin* t.iinily oi 
Ludovico Gaddi, a rich Floniiitiue, and tjjen sM.iiaiyto 
his brother Giovanni, by whom he was pie.Muied ii» a 
valuable ecclesiastical prefenueut at ]\onii‘. Ai (hnldi\*> 
death, he entered the service of tlu‘ Fnrnise and 

became confidential secretary in suiTesr>inn to Iht tio l.nd«>- 
vico, duke «)f Larina, and to his soin., dnkr (/U.imo aiid 
cardinals Raruiccio and Alexander C.iro’s mosi inipuriaiit 
work was his tfanslation of the Jim id ( Venu e, I AM , I'aris. 
1760). Ho is also the author of an<) 

Bonnets, a comedy named (Ji Stnurmin, and iwn < lever 
jeax. iTvsprit, om in praise of tigs, Lit Ftrhtidc, .ui«l nnutlier 
in eulogy of tho big nose of Lconi Aneonn, pu* ident of 
tho Academia della Vertii Caro’s jinelrv i.s di.slingnhln-d 
by very considerable j\bility, and particularly b\ tin* irerdoiu 
and grace of its versification ; indeed lie nia> In* ^.ud \ » have 
brought the verso sriofto to tha highest development it has 
rofached in Italy His prose works eon.-i.-t el ti an datums 
from Aristotle^ Cyprian, and Gregory Na/ian/en ; ami of 
letters, written in his uw'ii name and in llm. e of the 
cardinals Farnesc, which are remarkable botli h.r the 
baseness they disi)lay an^for their t-nphemi.Mie poii.-li and 
elegance. Ilia fume Hpis bccMi greatly <lani:i‘red l»y the 
virulence with which no attacked rjudovi<o (\i.-tolvelro 
in one of his canzoni, and l>y his lneanl 1 t^s in d* ininnciiig 
him to the holy office as tran.slator of some tif the writing-, 
of Melanchthori. He <lied at Rome cil)our lAtal. 

CAROLAN, Turlooh, the most faimm.'* of llm imidern 
Irish bards, was the son of John Carolan or ( ) ( \inil.iii, a 
respectable descendant of an ancient tribe of l!.< i l»rt ifn\, 
a district now forming part of tlie countn-s of Me.it.h ami 
Westmeath. He was born at a placTc calh-d i*>w n, lu-ar 
Nobber, in the county of Meath about tlie \e.ir 
His father, being reduccil to a state of povdty, ipuUeil 
his native county and eventually settled at AMi ilonl, cu. 
Roscommon, on the invitation of the family of M‘I)ermott 
Roe It was hero that future baid r««tiMil Jds 
education, which appears to have been very limOed. :ia Jio 
never acquired more than a smattering of the llimb.di 
language. In his eighteenth year he was i/j-d with 
BUiall-pox, and totally deprived of .sight. This misft>rtunc 
led to liLs becoming a professional bard or itinerant 
minstrel. His benefaetress having proMihvl Imn with a 
harp, a horse, and attendant, ho began liis avu(\ilii»n in hi, 
twenty-second year by visiting the huiise.^ of tlu surnmnd- 
ing gentry, his wanderings being chiefly confim d to (km- 
naught. It is said, however, thai ho never iilayed fur 


hire, and that at the hoiisi’s where he vi.^^iteil lu* was 
welcomed more as a friend than as an itinerant miiuin l. 
To the family of M^Dein^..!! Roe he was attaclieil by the 
teiidcrcst lies of gratitude .ind atreetioii, and tjr thiin were 
coinjiosed .some ol his .sweet r.a. .str.iin.s. The nniuluT of 
Caruhiii’s iiiu.sieal [»ii:ce.s, tn nearly all of whiidi In* eoir.jMi.sed 
verses, is said to e.xeeed ‘J(K). He .b.-J ^.n the ‘JAtli March 
17 d 8 , and w.w buried at Kilmnan lid [untie.il Iiiin-uns 
in tlie original Jri.'-li, with l‘h.gh..lj d lian. l.iti-m.s by 

Thomas Fnrhmg, aiepnnttdin J Iaiiiii...o.\* {, ..J/ )/ t.r-fj ^ Is// 
(ISdl). .^Ian\ ol his soiig.-. an* pre-eiv.-.i .iiuee * tin tii.sh 
AISS. in tin* i»rili>h .Mn.senin. 

CAK<>LIXA, N(»i:iii amt Sot ni. • X«.;i i :i < ’ m:o 
LINA and Sor rii ( ' \ia»l l\ 

GA U( )ld M-!, .\m: i,i \ ( 17 <> l^-’l), v..!< 

( leori; * I \'. of Great lall .*i n, m i ( i:d clai.L^lilt i i.l ('a.n'..- 
William l*'eitliii.ind, •Ink.* ..1 Ih unswi« k \Vi»li< nl.i.Lh 1 \ ■ 
lit*rn on the )7th M in She w.e. l-inii •!:! up \\.'m 

gnat .'^ti iel m*.’^-i, .uni In-r eUnealinM did la»t 1:1 lier v.i!) ]( i 
her after .'■.lali«*n in liU* In 1 7‘.*A .sin* w.i^ iiiitiind i<i 

(ienrge, tin* I’linee til W.di-i, ule* d,-Ji|..ed In r, and .* pi 
lati'il finiii iiei alt) I tin- hiith of . din ii!( i in .l.uiinuy 
l/ltd. d'ln* pl|!n*'-,.%. Jt-nloil ;e’ I >1 .1 1. !m . 1 ' a , ,:';d . 1 - ,^}n* 
w.d I hoiigliL to Iia\ol.iiJi 1-idlv I ■ ; li- r pn-iiiy.itc 

liu.-baml, the inpalh ie.^' of tin* [■■ opli \u’n* * l'!\ in ln'l* 

f.ivoiir. About l.'‘'iM) i(‘pi»rl.-^ n tht t in*.* uii le I » wire 

eiicul.lleil no opeid\, that it wa^ di i*iiied in 1 * .ii s ioi :i 
eoiuini.'^.sion to iinjiiin* int«> tin* eiu*mnst.un • Tm pi un > -..i 
wjd a'*(|uitl<*d ol an\ non-, f.inll, l»ul. \ .1 loiis unpi < -pi n in a 
in In r e nnlnct w ell* pmnled out and eeniiied. In 1 " 1 I 
.siie h ft Kngland and li:i\illed im tin* ( ‘oiil im nt, n.-.i.in-.* 
[»rineip.*dl\ in It.dy. < )ii tlie aeee-. n»n oi (.'(oi^** in 
oidei-. wen* given that the lAigli. ii .u.d<a '.s.i.ior.^ .'■linidd 
pM‘\ent the recognition of [ninee . ,i^ (jineii ..I .my 

loreien eoiiit. Hern. inn* :i wi- bn i:..dl\' oinil I* il fioju 

Jie litnijv. The-.e act I .stiired i'[» a .tnaig t* . .. 

favour of the princ(‘s.^ ainoiiT ttie Kn.-li-h p. oph* gimudJy , 
and ‘he .it iiiice in uli* ai i.mji.iin i I . I'-i n tni niii : to Fi. 
land and ciaiiiiing la r iiyjii-^. Slic iijM*ted ri jijop<.-,al 
that .slie .niioiild reei-iM* an nniinuyi-f L.nidion a y .'.i, on 
eondilioii of leiiouneing In i title. anO reni.uiiU'g ai»i.)ail 
I'dirtln-r ellort.s at i oiiipronii‘'e j*r'>vid nn,i\. tiling, tin* 
prmee.n.v, arii\ed in I’liiLd ind on ih.* luh .Jm e, and one. 
month lati r a Uill to di.usohe In-r niai 1 i.e.a with tin 1* ing 
on the ground of adultery wa-. broii'_ht into (}.>■ llo'i*,( ot 
L«»rd.-^. 'FJie trial bi -an on tlii* I 7 tlj Au ni-l I.'cjd, 11..I en 
the Hull \i*\ eiJibi 1 the Ihl!, aitt r p.. ii-l the t liiid 1 1 ' i l', 
w.i,-. ubainloin d. 'rin* publie i M’lh in'-nl h.ai bi'n Ji-!i 1. 

1 he ln.ildlif.'-^s tJn* (pleeii j oun el, I a on li.i ;,i ..I t ! Hi* m, 

unpandleietl ; .uid tin* fill tli.g "f 

their in.ij«»rity was \irtu.il dvKat. die ip; 
to :mMnne InT title, but G.e wa , h d: . 

We.'-.tiwin.'^ti*r Hall on the coronat; *:. il,,.-. I. Id. l-’Jl. 
Moitllie.itloii at ihl . e\. nt :-ei n. . t'. 1 I'v* ! ■! !)■ 1 tl'.atli, 

whieii took pl.n-e nu tin* 7 tli !(:!*■ vi U’. 

GAUOl.IM*: ISLANHS. ■ i a- lipel.-igo 

I in tin* I’.ieilic I le* m to tin* t . ' 'ppiet mm.', ti;.* 

mn th of \j'W' ( I lllin*.!, bel « 1*11 i ■' 'I ''v Id.,.':)!'! 1 
and 177 I*]. lon-j. ll\ tl;.* ^ , ,1 * '.o 1 .l\ el.o in t.‘ tl. 

whoh*. th< \ .u*e .ii\id..-d mio : ' ■■ f , tin* ie-nti.d, aii't 

I In. Ma- lei 11 t 'an.'iiii'* - 

d he We. Ill 11 . bitter ivl."-. the F<*Ii*w, I'eihw, »• 

I'ahui l>lamis, ha\e a loti! i .dtd.Mpjaie ind-v-., a;.d 
an* ne.irly eticiu led by .1 I .1: din pi im ipal nn nibi i 

t>l thegioup an* ImI'mIo aj . wd!i an .irta ot *- 1 » tni.' 
(k»rore, I 'rneih, ijul, .l.ii.i-a.g <r I'.Maki.aig, Kiut o 
I F.lineliu-i. I*elb li*\\, an.l \’ej(inr or .Nga.ir ; aj.d ll.i • 1 . : il 
' title of Frielxi-bm 1 d md . 1-. aj»plu*il to all the an iii}-. 
to the south ut ijabeltiiaiiji. d'he .surface i-^ freqULiitlv uiil 
wuuded and tin; .sod fcitilo; and In-eail-fruit, coe..;*. i;i.i^„ 
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BUgar-caiit*, arums, oninj^ns, and bananas are grown in 
abiiinliiiicc. C^altle, sheep, and pigs have been introduced ; 
tliere is a great v.iriely birds^and the lagoons abound 
with turtle ;iiid li.-'li. The inhabitants are a dark copper- 
eoJoureil laee, and bear evident tran*s ol Malay and I’ajMian 
bloud. \i»t only (lie se]»arate i.^laiid.'s, but even tin* vilia'j.es 
folio independent but eo-uperalive repnblie,^. '|dic nio'-t 
peeidi.ir jii-aitutiiui is the ( 'lubbi-i -nil, a hind of coi]M»ia 
Imn lor ]aiipo.>e.'> of innlu.d aid and ih r'-nee. The vvuinen 
liave. clnbber-olls of their owji, and [>o .sons a con’^idi-iabli* 
sli.ire of ])olitie:d inllmnee. 'rin* I ’eh w e->»i still ii.-^ed .'tiuje 
in.-diuinents .mil Weapnui at (lie eln.o of la.-it eeiilmv. ]»nt 
produced a Aain. ly nf .nti ’lii* ailieles vvith their Ininled 
means. 'I’lii y have live kind.ot reeo.^ni/ed euniiiev in 
the i.^lands, I nij^i- 1 nf or bi a«K of an* i* nl 

and en.iinel, t.i uiiuji I’l.-'v a- ube a divine oiJ:io. 'llie 
jiopulatioii .^11 III-. 1 • bi lapiilly deerea-sing ; Dr Suiipi r 
cale'dal I I lial it pi« eiil tin vv Imle gi-oii p i njit on ^ InjiOO 
iidiabiianl 'I’lie Tel'-ws were bioiiL'lil jiroiniiuail !\ int«> 
imtier bv t’lptlin lleiiiy WjI.-i.h, wliu-e .-Inj* llie 
“ A nt ell)] ii‘ ” w I 1 w 1 ei ked, in Angii'-t 1 on one n| tlie 

i.-lalid-'. A n.iiJ »(]\e ot Jiis residence on tie* l-.'allil.-^ Was 
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known as tlie CaiMlmes projier, i*oii.H-.t al .dnnit IS -roiips 
Willi h)!.) or .’HM) i-kmds. Oinittiiig ralaii, l‘n\ nipet, and 
Jiug the area is hardly ‘.iO sipi.ire iiiile^, but inelnding tln*m 
It anionnls lo ddo. 'The Xgoli, (bdn, or MatiloiaA L*r«Mi|> 
lu s to llie lloi t li-ea.>t of t he Di 1«‘W *->, Jilld eoi , -1-, ot tliieo 
island-) iiihabiled by a lew" jKoj^le trom \'a[i. ^aj»or(bi.ip 
lie-. Iiiille r to the north eaol, n abunt lt» niil« - m h n-lh, 
and lias an excelh nl. Jiarbour on th** .south i.i^r 'I’lie 
nativen an' .it a hi*. 4 ht‘r level of civdi/at ioji than most of 
ill'll* in i^hbours ; t jiev cull ivate tlie Intel nut, with I'reit 
(‘.lie, biidd liist-iMte boats, lay out iheir s le-ulaily, 

]».i\e then .-.tier! and CtaotHiet sloii.* piei-- aed wliarv'es. 
A S|»aiii.-h nil- -loll was i*.-t iblisbeil in the j-d.iiel in isrui. 
A map and d.- -cription will be found in tile /I) ,,/f 

J>nii ii<il \nv 1 ^7.i, w lix li !ibo I'ivi*.-, an aecomit ol the I lithi, 
l*!li\ i, or Mai krii/i. -iDiip, pn \ iou,-ly d'*‘-ei il.ed b\ (‘.iptain 
Wilke ^ of 1 1ll* I iiiti-d Stati'.-, e\])]oiation. Tie* Tl a, Swede, 
Utnl lx.tke 1 1 ili.D .oe nf little ililpoitalu’i , I'lit tl.'e 

Hirgoh 11 or ling ,:i d'.' i*o\ en d in IS'Jt b\ Dupuri‘\,is 
(“ojnj>o.a*d ol j!\e 1 11 ... • .iiel about b'ity .sn..dh 1* i land-, aiel 
contains m-aily dnjMXi inl.ab.l.iiil.s, who aie divid.-ti into 
tivo d. -tilict r e*'*-. -.L bl e 1^ .ilid a led w Ii a !i .i i e . .{ I . u at, 
W.n with cieli I'lle I'h. Nbulloek or Vuinej' Willi md-. 
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aha. : w It !i t hi* t w o Jow al'flis of A ndt nil and rajiiu in mo 
(l.iiMV. :i 1 .) la. 'll li .‘■adoi*,.; as Ant’.-- I -Imd-- and I'akei ti 
re- pi . t ively », '•oii.-.t itiitf! t he gi oU[M*alled l»y .\diitiiid Lntke 
tin* Seni.tviii.'. 'I'he population at the time of tlie 
“ AoV.iraS’' vidt in was LMJtll), reiinced by sin:ill-po\- 

from bout) in IS lb. 'rie n: is a small euli>ny of white.s, 
and the inland has bi-en the seat of an American mi.ssion 
.‘'liice 1S51. 'I’he island is tin* cliief rerirle/vous fur the 


whalcr.s in that part of the Pacific. There is a remarkable 
mass of ii’iiiis in the centre the island, which ^leema to 
lilt VO beUuigod to a fortification. (See Kubary, “ J )ie 
Uuiiieii Jon Nauniatie^ jiuf der InseP rona[) 0 ,** in the 
fr'dilcj/’rof/' JournaL) Ualan Kusai, or Strong’s Island, 
whicli occupies alino.st the centre of t^e C}iri)liiu*.s pri'pcr, 
i.s a volcanic island witli an area^of about 130 sipiaro miles 
;iml a population from 700 to 1000. was disijuvered in 
ISOt byjtl le American Crozer, and is ^ho .seat of an 
Anieric.in j'nis.sion. 

'file EiVstern (fdirnliiics ,aro ntherwiso known as the 
Mulgr.ue Aichipclago, ami eoinpriso the lladak, Kalik, or 
^faislLili gfi>u|> and thi ( filbert group. TJie total jmpula- 
lion is cstiyuated at 100, 000. 'I’liey were di.scovered by 
the two vi»yage‘.s wlmse names they bear in 17sS. 

'rile (^.n-uliiies were jirobably linsUvisiteiDby Alvaro do 

S. iavcilra in l.»’JS; in lb70 Drake disc.overed the Pehavs; 
and in IbSd a mil her group was added to the list by 
Adinir.d I^hMnce.M'D J.a/eano. To the ]ast-mentioiM*,d navi- 
g.il«»r they owe the name tlu\y nop* bear, which wa?i given 
in liomuir of (di.uie.-i II. of Spain. 

Si'i* hxsiilfs till- woiks im'iitiniifd idM>vc, the vovngi's of Ki'i-yciuct, 
|)ii]MiTi‘y, l>’[’i\ilh‘, Liilke, lunl <di:iiiii-<so ; ( 'ln-v ii< ’.s As/o/o/.v 774 
///'• irt '.trrn J'ifnjir nr.'/oi, 1 li ; .7. Van diT Hoi-vi ii, JAmhrtji'iiuj 
ftn Sdfif'/'i vnti ltn[i» )i titr IbOf) ; and 

.irli' h'^ h> ,1. 1>. D.ivis and W. 'P. Piitcliiiid m Aiithropolutjiad 

(kVIU)UA, a VM‘11 biult tow’ll of Venrzuela, in the ]>ro- 
vince t)f r».irt]ui.siim to, 04 miles S.S.W. of tlie town of 
Dnro, on the lliver .Moreva or Tuciiyo. It carries on a 
<*on.sidcr.ible tiade in aromatic balsams, guni.s, c’oehincal, 
.igiicultural productions, (*attle, and mules. Before the 
wars of independeiiee it contained about 0000 or 10,000 
iiili.ibiiaiits, and at [iresent it numbers about 0000. Its 
found. ition dale.s fiom IZbli. 

DA lf()D(< K, a town of Switzerland, in the canton of 
(fene\a,and about two miles soiitli of that city, witli wliich 
it i.-- conneeteil by a Jiorse-railway. Jt is situated in ilio 
midd. of line onliiirds and meadows; and tlie neighbour- 
hood thi<*,kly si lidded with villas. Colton-spinning and 
till* m.inulaeluiing of le.ither and pottery are the juiiieipal 
imlii.siiies. About 17S0 King Victor Amadeus of Savoy 
eiide.ivnured to altr.iet the workmen of (feiieva to (.’arouge, 
mid tlius to remli r it the rival of the greatei city ; but the 
lu. ujiatioii of Ids country by the Bevoliitionary forces in 
1 jireveiited tlie .success of llK^'mdertaking. The poi'U- 
latimi III 1 .S70 w.is bS71. , 

CAi;i’.\'rilIA.\ MOUNTAINS, or Kratacks, the 
ea.'-ti ni wing of tlie, gi*eat. lumtral inountaiii .system of 

I jhojh*. 'I’iiey lie betvvicn .'50' and 4‘J ' 40' N. iat., and 
17 '.Old E. ]oji.r., eiielusing Transylvania and lliiiigary, 
,iiifl fi.rm a curve MiO iiiile.-i long, the concavity of wliieli is 
ti»w:ud.'> tlie south west. The south-eastern extremity of 
tlieiurvi* is at Or.sova, on the I’lirlvish fnpitier, wliere the- 
D.iiiube s'-jiar.ites it froiii the nuitlieni spurs of the Balkan 
»u’ ll.emu.s range. TJie western extiemity is at Pre.sburg in 

I I iingary, on t lie same nvor. 'Phe hreadth of the Dar])athian 
Mt>untaiii.s is between 100 and liOO miles. TJiey form the 
main w.iter-.Mied betwei-n the northern sea.s and the Black 
Sea. The valley of the .March divides tliein from tlie 
Sile-,i:iii ami ^rm'.ivi.in ebainsr, the valley of the Lower 
D.iimbe, Imm the .system of the Aljis. They are alnmst 
entirely in Au-tri.in territory. 'J4ie chief divi.sions are the 
Little Car[»athi.ms tin the west, betwx*eii the Waag and 
the March ; to the ea.-.t of these, the Jablunka Mountains ; 
then the Western Dai’iiathians, or Carjiathian.s proper; and 
l.i-lly, the JOast Car[)aUiiaiis to the south-east of Transyl- 
vania. The Western Carpathians include the groups of tlie 

T. ilra, Ltimnitz, and Bisztra. (If these the highest is the 
Tatra, some of the peaks of which are free from snow only 
one iiionlh in the year. The Gerlsdorfer Spitze, tbo loftidst 
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point, baa au altitude of 8685 feet. On the northprn side : 
are some ^nall ghuaers, wbicb^ howe^ser, liurdly dei-tTve the 
name. It is h(ire that the mountain lakes, or “ cyfs of the 
sea” are found, ii]Pdeep hollows between tlie steep and 
jagged granitic peaks. The main ridge of tlio Carpathians 
running east from tljp Tatra is called the Waldgobirgo, the 
highest points of which arel6800 feet above sca-bjvcl. The 
Tatra and jdjoiuiug groups ha^e a very important influence 
on the climate of the regions lying south of tlini., seizing 
as a liroteciion from the north wind. The East (^lijpatlli^lns, 
the southernmost menil)er of ^lio chains occiipJ a «{uad- 
rangular tract of about 25,500 sipiare miles. Tile highest 
point is Mount Ihitschetjo, in Sou|<i TransyKaJiia ; it is 
9528 feet in altitude. The chief ])asses of the c/i jiatliiaiis 
are those of Tergova, leading from Orsova lo Tmif^var ; 
Vulcan, in thi^valley^f the Scdiyl, ami lh>tlie Thurm, in 
tlio Aluta valley, at the foot of Mount Snnil, botli im tin* 
south border of Transylvania; TiirsbiirJ, Ih Iwlui P.ueliari st 
and Kronstiidt; Ojitos and (lymo.s In'tweeii Mtiltla\ia and 
TralTsyR'ania ; Jlorgu, lidding from llislrit/ ti» r.iiknwinn ; 
Jabhinka on the route from Presl>iirg to (Vnnw. 'I’lie 
Carpathians are rich in metallic ores ; lead ami ijiiick-al\ m*, 
and als() rock-salt, are oblaineil from tlnmi • tln ri* :in‘ lar^i 
copper-workings in /i]>s, gold and silver niiiifs at Kh mini/, 
and Scliemiiitz in Hungary, and rich L^old (.n s :ii Na';y:ig 
ill Transylvania. Iksides these subslainvs, i1m» (\ii p.itlnuiis 
furnish a variety of minerals. Uranite is an jniptirlaiit 
constituent of the range. In the Jjlptaii ^lii\in1:nn. it is 
overlain by linieslono ; and in llm /ipfor Mount uns jt is 
associated with limestone and gmass. Jii tlie. M .ild'j(‘l)ii 
the largo deposits of sandstone allbrd a [)unr soil tm ladti 
vutioii. Basalt and other igneous rocks, A\illi I lie irnuuns 
of ancient craters, are met with in sumo ili-.tiiet-, of tin- 
Transylvanian Alps. On the slopes of the Cat |» it hi. ms laiuc 
<]uantities of wheat and in tize fir(3 rai^etl ; (muK* ami ^lM•^•p 
are pa.sturetl in great nnnil)i.‘rs ; and v iney.inE .iml 4'ji Imrd., 
flourish. The vegetation pre-sen Is foni’ zonr, , that of the 
beech extends to 4000 feet above llns'^ea, that <.f tin* Seoteh 
fir to loot) feet higlier; above this grows a.'ip«iii.. t.f pine, 
which bceorru's dwarfed and di.^ajipears at an altitude ol 
about Good feet, beyond whicli height is a /om- i)f In-hen 
and inos.s covered or almo.st bare lock, 

CAIvPATJITTS, the ancient name <»f tie- i-l-md I'f 
Sciirpaiito, about 50 milc.s south-went of lilitMh- , in that 
part of the Mediterraneaii whieli was calhd, .ift. r it, the 
Mart\ or (^ar])atliian Sea. 

('AIJPENTAlil A, (Ini.K of, an eYicnsiveanu of tin* h a 
deeply iinlentitig tlio north coaj-t of An^lia!i.», b. iwn-n lo 
40' and 17^" 50' S. Lit., and l5iG^ ami I 111 1' hm.:, ll 

averages ‘h'iO miles in huiglli and breadth, and I'mimhd 
oil the E. by York Peninsula, and on the W. hy Anihem 
Ijaiid. At its south-east comer is situaleil .t i;roup ol 
islands of which j,lie largi'st is Welle.dey ; and i*»\\;iids tlie 
we.'iteni side arc the Sir hklward Pellew P4.m l mmd the 
(b-outo Eylaiidt. A large lium her rtAeis timl tlimrway 
to the gulf, and sonic of them are of eon'^idi r.ihle .-i/t*. ( )n 

the eastern side there is the ^lilcluill Piver ; at the .south 
east corner tho Gilbert, the Khmler>, the l.eiclihardl or 
j)is!ister, and tho (Irugory or Albeit ; auil ou the we‘4 
tho Itoper lliver. Jan (k*iis4ens/, w4io imdei loei.. a \o\;igo 
of discovery in this part of tho globe in ]•>:.’•>, gi'e tin; 
naino of Carpentier to a small river near (\ipe Diulkeii in 
honour of Pieter Carpentier, at that time govi nior general 
of tlio Dutch Indies ; and after the sei-oml \o>ag<‘ ot Ahi-l 
Ta.sinan in 1641, tho gulf, which lie liad Miee»-.^.slully 
explored, began lo appear ou the^cliarts nmlt r its present 
designation. 

CAllPEXTRAS, the chief town of an arn-ndi^smeut in 
tlie department of Vauchi.se in Franco, is situated on the 
ieft bank of tho Auzou, 15 miles north-cast of Avignon, 
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with which it is connected by means of a branch r.nilway 
leaving tlie main line at Sorgues. It is well built, but 
the streets are narrow. J'art of its old walls and towers 
are still standing, and the Poile d’Oraiige is a tim* speei 
men of an aneient gaLi'way. .\im,iig its buildings the most 
interesting are the Cathedral ol StSillivm, lebuilt in J lnr>, 
a triiimplial arch, which bums tin* only iiu[K)itiint lelie ol 
the Uonmn period, the old r.i«iM op:il j..ilae.‘, ami a iio.->pital 
of the ISth century; and tlmr -iii* abo a ihiMlic, a public 
library of 12,l)t)t) \(»lumes, ami a mu-run! ol :mti. juit m.-, us 
well as various iminicip.d biiildingr. Watu i. hnaiLdit to 
iliet«>wnb} an mpuMlimt ol IS aii-ln-'^, e- an [•!. t. il m I 7;M 
and a canal ot <[Uiti* n-eenl. emi.^t i uul nui « i ■innnm v in -• wiili 
the Durance. Soap works, di.^t ilU i u*-. 'i'.i w^ik-, ami 

cotton factoiirs aie lln* cliii-f imlu.aiial ■•-I .hli -lim. nt., , 
ami tliLri; 1 1 adi* in silk, .‘-.illVon, ml, Ina l•\ , .md liuim. 
(^ir[u-n1ris is i«lrnlillrd willi -n i. ^ a town uf 

Gallia Nai bourn.- 1.'* inrnl it an il by rim\, whi-ii .ijioi . is to 
li.iNebeeiiol soim- iiupoi t .nu r diniug tin* Ihanaii 
Ill the .M itldh‘ Agt ii^- Jii.-'tor\ i-, lull »•) \ iiih ; d 

wa.s e.iptnred and phmdiiid l.\ \ .imlal. l.ou'lMril, ami 

Saiaeen. .\b(»iit l.'ll.‘» it u.is b»r a limr llir n a<|rmc .*r 
Pope ('h‘men(. ; ami it f mil luin'd. .ikai.- willi \\i_:m.u 

ami the di-lriet of the Vi n.ii -m, ot wlm li .1 w.i- o -.11(11 d 
as the eapit.il, to bi‘ ailuiini.-^lri' d b\ tiir I’.ij il ]r«j.iii-tM| 
the I{e\ oliil ion. The name ol thr “ ( \n‘p. nl i .i - I !i -- i .ji! i.ai ’ 
is .sjK‘(!ialIy :ipj>n*pMal ed by Sriiiilje ..(Ir.lam lo a h w 
lines of .Vrem.uc pO'^iTved on .i sloui* m thr I'ju ^ npal 
libiary, W'lneli an* inmiai kal'h* a-^ i«i.»l..ihl\ tin* -1. 
.•specimen of iliv lliinie M-r^e m the Srmiti. l.iimj! rjt - c 
JijHi'jifil Poj 'iiJat !• >n III 1S71, 7'.Mi7, 

GAPl'EN'rilV. Se-* Pmi.oim;, \ol. i\. j-jc i7i; is;,. 

U the, name apj-lmd in jun<!riii tii-n . to 
a WiAen or tolled iablie, madr ;n nr|.dl\ •)! Wnnl, whnh 
!.-» used b*r eoM'niig the iloois <4 eh.mil*. i - ni Im ^jiii.'d- 
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dl . 1 W 11 brl W l‘|•ll thr 1 \M» rja -r . 

Tlie nn nlioij ol eai’ji- i-^ d.itr, h.-m a \ o .; : i 

of aiitn|nit\. In l’"Nl't Ihrv w<.( h- ' . ; 

ligioiJs [)ur[)0'"e'^ by the pnr.-l- ol lbli'-[- ' • d 

to gaini-li tin* p.tl.n-t-. ol lln* I’hii • i ,I «■ l 

eimloin of :ii)r!(juity lo j.l in tjn in u-r' ■ -• •»! 

guo-ts at b.ampie! Ib'-aidim i » ’ ' . . h hr 

«M»n-n]rr.> lo br ot alien nl | p i tJi - . ■ ' ■ . .■ o .1 

tJ.inbirr \\ ilkimoii -s.in-.. I i,' n. ’ ' uh. ii luy 

eloMi-i tif lln* pn-srii! ila_\, N'.ib* ■ ■■ !'• • ' •!' •!-, .r. Imni 
riiiL' -J. I n t lir et 111 n* m 1 i r r i 5 > ' i > ■> \ m w h. 1 1 * , w a h 
]L gno.vc aboVr, (hr lm■lo•J]^ pri. < udd. Up'-!! . 'M e:i 

gi oiiml, ai mind whiili i:. .i loiinr i<iiapovr'i o| n d .an 1 
blue Im**-,’’ A'**. / ...J ini', 

\*) 1 . iii. pp. Ill ddu* *Mip't-. *il the 

llmiieiii', age wi'm -rurriM, v. lii'o* I'l’ jil.iiii *doil...; but 
they Were al.^o sonu imn p; 'dut i tl with vaiioii.- <‘*'!oin.i 
ami eiiibnmhri’il di-uii- dl tin- .sui»]'( r oi 1 1 hiei ,in - , 
purple c‘arpi'l^> wen* -pn id »'ii lln-lloor; and .it lln* ni.i-ui 
lie.eiit biiiuiiu t of I’tolniiy Phil.idelphiis (an aet aint of 
which is gi\eii l>v t’allixeiius *if Khudes) we ham tli.it 
undcrneatli 200 g»)ldi‘ii couches “ were strewed lanple 
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carpels of the linest wool, with tho. carpet pattern on both 
; and there were liaiicisuuiely cinln-oiilered ru^a, very 
bc.iutifiilly t hihonitiHi with liipires. lie.sidc's this,” lie adila, 
thin iVi'.'^iaii eloLlis eovered all tlie cmitre space where the 
guests Walked, having niusb accurate reprusentatioiis of 
animals emhroiilercil on them ” ( Atliciueus, v. lid). The 
Ikihylmiian^, who wi'ro vnv skilhil in weaving eluths of 
ilivcr-; eohuiis (Pliny, viii, 4S), delincateil upon (heir 
cirpe(.'» entile groups of hiiiu in liguio, together willi such 
I'ihulo’i.s animals .i> tij-- di ii;i*n, the s[)liyiix, and the 
gritlia. Thl•'^e were n.iml'ii.d am<»ng the Iuxuiks id’ 
111 iglhalns. {)u the t a.il* I'f ( rus was s[u-ead a purple 
Jkdiyhudau caipi\ and a.-et'cT envered ihv^ bed whereon 
)ii-i body war ])!,'■■ {Airan, \ i. -I'). Tlie^c e.irpcL-^ were 
exporteil in Cfi.^a l' i iMe Mimlilier* to (Ireeeeanil Pnme, 
W’heie they w«i' t -leeMi-d. The. pi e-emiiiein e t»f 

the a/]cieii» a - iipei w e i\ er^ dm nut .ip." :r». ver 

to luive !.. .11 |i -1 I.', I h. ir -u* re- -..M and a* lie* |ie.in( 
time the i :);• t- of j'u^ia aie Jnli di pii/v‘«i .iii 1 a^ 
eagerly ."'jiit h\ llniepi .iii tmtiuiis ns they Wlio wh u 
Mill ieMt !'. lo ji'ii \r 1-. in 11'^ ul'icy. 

<.)rn'Jif.d ei!p--U Wire tii-t intiMdueed inli. Sp :in l \ t!ie 
Miiei"' ; all I at a la! '-r d ii e ili..* \ eiu 1 un-^ im|'i i s-vl th* m 
into It lIv, .nil] -iipphe-l \V. .t< m Paimpe w iMi ihi . I.i \i;i 
in Limf let ni e. We li.iv- fji ijUi iit Jm ii( iuii i»f t In i.i de i iii r 
til’* Middle Al!'.', and iheir cu-.i inie- 1 and in lamn- eiice . re 
cel* In’at' il in ill ■ ilh'.ijun.jti.-d p‘ii;es of laMi.oiv .md 
ruij.am'e'^. Th'-\ w er * ‘^p' e jd in the jireseiice 4 Ijaml'i i ^ <*f 
rowdly, l'i'f4>re llje liuh .di.nsut chajieU and • al lnMii.d in 
the l.MjWei'' 4*t “ !id\t > fane,” ami 4.>n the .summer gi;.'^-. 
Mviny .IF I ’eh 1 I'l I’ll nit n;e were al.-o eii\4i(.«l wilii tlnin 
hod'., emichi tahh'-, and r«‘a:al l:ddi-l4'j i. s ; l.nt lure it 
i»e«*oim - didienlt I4) ‘let in_ini'li hetwi eii e .1 pel .ma taiM-tr\ . 
b.i'll h ijg l!-- d plui.il-eiiondy. d\lp 4 -*iy <1 J’. dd 4 kllie 

<)r Piahiaehiiie (fi.>m jl.ddal:, .in am lent n line of 1 kejlnl.al) 
Was a <‘iii»el niVii'iiii'ht wiih f,<ild and silver th]'a«U. 
Snell ci’pcS r** FMiiinl oii pi.h s, .md U[>lili.d as a 
<• inojiv I'C, r ihi. h-d, a j I ovi r gie.it peL-.'ij:i^« - in no. 4 e>- 
bi'.n. 'riit^ Ip-nh t li ’ir- liad 4 ’arj)et.-, of mdl lauhri i-h-iy 
whieh tJjey laid U|"<ii tie! L'I i-'. I Ji*n»‘,'i! Il tin-m. Jleaith 
iii:s sii.il rhr -lie cu'pils, .:orm'ondy 4 *mMa/ 4 )ned with 
lier.ildi.- c«*:it 1 e jii, ce,. w-Te the liaiidiwa.ik of hicIllMilli 
«’ L m T dm !. ine r'.ni.i'iCe j.i n.nl, dhi sojuo of tin m weie 
u! 'ached Ij:; _e,, i,\n ihe-e ware ninie ll-U'llly < 'Uiip - -ed of 
th - lit- !mI . ..{ the W O!', liki! t!i.» e of IV'i'-ia, India, a?i 4 l 
^Jhirkey. A 1 .' lek \.i\iT eai[.'r, “liinj'-d willi‘-ii\ 4 r and 
gidd, ,i]id lim 1 with tatirt.i, ' i'. enmnemt* d in the iiat at*.! v 
of Arcli I 'll ;> r.i ■ i s a- ..hi rnrmtiU’O di l.h 77 . 

Kllr'iH'S wer* .-'I.\si..ei 1 , {!.., . of t^ ie.-ii M.il'ydpre-iiiee 

chandjcr, a ad t ■ o: ! : a h,.d tin' a.i.iithjnal e 4)\4 im : 

of a Tiirk 4 .y 4 :ai[. r. . .;i ;r to tid-, Innvever, Ivi-aei*. 

i’ ’ j ■ h !«( • ■< V :: n.M’i id !. I n the n inn ol !’ ‘Iw.i.'l \’^l. 
W‘! lead tjjat Iw h/H* e- , . ,i u,:. -i t d-h--; wije pl,t(. 4 -d - 

-T., 

wo-' ’ ■ - . e; I ’. • ( »i i* at.” 

( /if -pier.- I ni.-tdiig' •h’’;" he.4* I eeji Very • ■ i,- i dly 

n- a.’ '»n* the Idtj. l-i 1 \ ite’s ne Iiii al hie 

4h idii.imid (MS li ill . \n. y/lT" a r. p:e 'nti'i.in 

1 i : 1 m V. h'-i I ill t ]i 1^ .-.lint v . ]..:!i,th' Ihun J- 4-o\t o-ji 

V/:’ h ' •. e I f I d :j, it t j ! ig, and l 1 1 iji j. . i hi ai : h i ug 4 *| tii.thie 

(i ’ ' 1 1 1 ' * ' 1 *• ! h '* ! 1 1 •' pi n.e. t ' 1 1 ; ’ 4'' .Ju po-ed < I m ! \ 

4 e )•■?’>• ’ll . 1'.’ -1 i.ieed 1 4 ‘t hi. I j;ia\- ].e M‘i a ;,i i.iir 

an* 1 ' p 1 . 1 : 1 a; * • 1 1 . 1.1 

In th. i.:_M ul ffelirv I W. til" Clip' I 1 > -.i 1. 11 1 let ! ;i f 
app' iiT to I; -• I,.. (. io'r. dnee.l Iro.n I'ei'ii into Piam-e 
( 'oIi>"i r, I h" ' 'i,! *1 r of (,',111-: X I \ ., e-fahlidu'd I he n. a I in- 
tact iA ill l*h)». w'hiidi i.s now in the huiid^ iif 

tint Flench f hj\ I 1 :i:n. -if . .md pn^diice.s Very mli-lit; -peci 
TU"ns. A Vii-jety oi ihcM*, in Turkisli, Ih'rnvian, siinl 
(hi;:aj -'8 style.-.,” v.a.T e.\hil»jte«l at Lf.f/idmi in l-S/il. Tlio 


national^ manufactory of Gobelins, which likewise sent its- 
beaulifu ^ car[)ets and /.apestry to the Great .Exhibition, was 
established shortly after that of Beativais. It was purchased 
ill 1()77. by Colbert h'oiii the Gobelin family, whoso 
progenitors, two ecu tunes earlier (Gilles and Jehan Gobelin), 
brought their art, as was supposed, from Flanders. An 
attenij>t was made, in the time (tf Henry VIIL, by William 
Slit‘ldi»u, to start this manyifacture in Luglaml ; ,aiid under 
the patronage of James I. it was nipre successfully 
ostahlislicj^l, with tlie superiutendence of Sir Francis Crane, 
at. Xlortla^ve in Fiirrey, where both carpets and taiiestry 
were iinufueed. ^I'oward this object the sum of .£2670' 
steiling W'^is coiilrihuU d by its i-ojmI patron, and French 
weavers \.ya(! hnniglit over to assist. Eut it does not 
a[f[»c.ir that aiiytliing considerable was eflected, until after 
the rcv<»cutiuu of tlie Ediet of Nipiles i.r 1686, when, 
ailizaus of every trade lied to Englaiul, and among them 
la[*4‘-4rv ami caipct weavers, who settled in various parts. 
\hi»ui tlie year 176(1, Mr Moore was awarded a premium 
h\ ihi‘ S;M iL*ly of Arts hu* the best imitatiim Turkey carpets; 
and Fari.Noi coiidiu (id an establishnieiii for their nianufac- 
lui** at Fadilingtoii, under the patronage of the duke of 
GumhmlaiuL Suh.MMpieiilly carpets were wrought on the 
same priiici[>le at Axmin.ster, in Devonshire, whence the 
name ; ami :d‘(( iwaids at Wilton, where the manufacture 

.*n( dl con(mui‘d. Tiie Board of Trustees for the Encoiirage- 
im iit of Arts ami Manufactures in Scotland fillered prizes 
lt»r (hi.* boat I’l r.siaii and Turkey cari»cts, which were carried 
4fir l»y (hegory, 'riiomsons, it Co. of Kilinarnock, and 
Wliv‘«)ck A Co, of lulinluirgh. About ninety years pre- 
\ii»u.‘'l\ they Jiad bjcn made in the viciiiiLv of llolyrood 

Palace. 

(’arpi t-i, an mamifactured at the present day, range* 
(li4*m-,el\ I's umh r (wif classes. TJio first and ancient class 
Micli a^ arc made by km>tting into the warp, tult 
after lull, llu! mati iiids of the pattern , and the second con- 
si.■^1ing nf tlio-;‘iii which the pattern is woven up in tho 
loniu. 'Fo (lie lii.^! class belong Oiiciital carjiets generally, 
as Well a.'j sm’h as are wiAeu !it many places throughout 
I jirope. umler llic uaim) of Turkish carpets. Persia is now, 
a - it Ji.is beoii fiom tlic most remote times, the recognized 
.''i.mrce of wJ»at is ji,u»t truly artistic, durable, and valuable 
ill this m.umfai tuic ; and after the ju’oducts of that country, 
tljii'.i.* of various pails of India and Turkey are most 

o^(e5*mei.l. Ill 

I*irsian i'urpffs , — TJie carpet weaving of Persia is similar 
in its ]»roce.NS tu the tape.stry manufacture of Gobelins, 
B -.on.ds, or Aidms.-,uu. Tlie tapestry, as is well known, 
4-1 md (^ of lnfl.> of wool (Flench mo(iue1tf;s) or other fibre 
.•4W4 d <m the si line's of the warp, by means of small shuttle 
hot illes. Tlie Per.-, i. Ill carpet is foriurd by knotting into the 
wMi[» tuft after tult of woollen yarn, over each row of which 
a wiMil .''I14R i.s jiassed, the fingers being, here employed 
m.'.teml ot the s]iiittle-needle.s, a.s the fabric is of a coarser 
4h -,< ri[it ion. In l.i th methods the principle is the same. 
Bi.th an! formed in looms of very .simple construction, the 
waijf lliioatis an; arraiigeil in [»aral lei order, whether iijiright 
4*r Iniiizoiita!, siml (in fabric ami pattern are jaoduced by 
4-.dnur4d threads, Iiaiid-wiougljt upon the warp. 

Jn P r.^i.i there an* entire tr’bes ami families whose only 
04 - 4 Mip.iii 4 ,n is (hat of carpet weaving. These dispose of 
(luir product imis at the bazaars to native merchants, who 
n-move ilu-m to Smyrna or Con.slantinople, where they 
rnei L with Fuiopeaii piircha.sers. The finest car] lets both 
a^ t«» 4 l 4 *.-ig]i ami texture come from .Kerman, Feraghan, 
:iml Kurdi.st.iu. I’lio - Kcrnian products resemble in 
.ippoaiauce the finest velvet i>ile carpets, but with the nap 
cut much shorter. Tlie carpets of Feraghan are in external 
a]*]iearaiice .somewhat like Brussels carpets, wddlc tliose of 
Kurdistan have their pattern on both sides and are woven. 
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quite siiiuoLlj. The trade in real Persian carpets was formerly 
limited, #win^ to#tlieir small size, , as they werj seldom 
larger than li earth-rugs, long and narrow in slr.qie, ; but with 
the lix tension of tluf European demand larger carpets are now 
made, and they are woven in pieces with scpanite borders, 
so that they can be sewed together. The introdiuitioii of 
aniline dyes into Persian designs is likely, it is fearec*, to 
be del ri mental to tlft mellow elfect of native colours. Very 
many of tne ini|^orted carpids are consiilerably tarnished by 
exposure in bazaai’s, if they have not indeecl l»eeu already 
used. To reiuloi* these more saleable tlw.jy are. cleaned by 
cropping the surface, which in some cases is slutved <piite 
close to the knot; hence a pn)por(j^)n of those janniilit to 
England have not Uieir original riehness andd'-ytli of jiile. 
Carpets of silk were at one ])eriod extensively iiisde in tiie 
country, but Uiis maii^ifacture has ])een entirely abandoned 
for more than a century. Ftjllod carpets or y//o /y///7s are 
also very largely made in Persia, biit^h> not enn altiite an 
ex]»ort commodity. Very boaulit'iil patterns prodinnl 
iii^flliS^felt carpr‘ting, })y^nieans of colound tutU oi worsted 
inlaid or inserted during the process of in.iiiur.u ture, jno- 
dueiug a regular pattern wlicn iiiiislicil. 

Turkey Tlie greater p.i it of tlio led 'riiiki v 

car|u:ts imported into England are im- | ni r.-h.ik 

orOiicliak, in the provirici^ of Aidiii, about si\ iI.in >’ x 

from Smyrna, and rugs are i>rincipally ni.nli* .it Knl.di. an 
adjacent village. In the provinces of K luniaxoiidiki.ir, | 
Adana, and Nisli numerous househol<ls are coii.lox.d in ( 
their produetioii, as also in the di.striet'^ of I’.MO.di. tlie 
city of Ah^ppo, and the village.s of Trelu/ond. l{<‘ir 
and there, tliroughont (laramania, such c:irjM*is an* aUo 
mad(\ I’Jie "l^reoinaus of ^rri[ioli, tlu' w'onieii of (‘.uidi.i, 
and the peasantry of Tunis and Algiers are likows i'^e eiiu ignl 
in the fabrication i)f a similar kind of carpel. In i*one of 
these ]»]aces, Iiowever, does any largo manufaclorv e\i't ; 
the carpets are the work of families and lionseholt!.>. T]j< s.- 
carpt‘ls are woven in one piece, and tlicro is tln’.-s m>l d>h- 
peculiarity in ilieir manufacture, tliat the .s.ime pUtiin 
is never again exactly repiodma'd ; no two rn|Mt. an* 
(piite alike. The patterns are very rem.irk.iblr, being 
rude and sinqilo in (h*sigii, and coming down tiom a 
very reinotti pcritMl. 'Idle colours are ricli and li.n nionion ,, 
red or green being the usual ground cuhmrs with bl\u 
yellows, and black, but very ran*ly is any wliile pciiin!lMl 
to appear. The deftign^is usually made up of a l.ime 
central more or Jess diamonded ]>attern witli Miialler 
diamonds lilling up the corners and si(h>, the whole 
fiurroundtid with a border of lines of the dill’en'iit e«. lours. 
No n*pn .sentation of any living form, nearer than wh.it 
might be taken as the rude outline of leavi‘s, is iutioibe rd 
into the tlesigns. Tlie }»eculiaritii*s of the p.ilti rn^ Ii.ive 
been accounted for on the tluMiiy tliat tlie 'rurkey carpet 
represents inlaiil jewadhal w'ork, which accoD Is witli the 
Oriental deliglit in jewels and works in pn-cimu .-ti*iu-s. 

IwLiiii (Jfirpcia, —The manufaellinj of caiptls, which 
have, a very witle range of texture, »|Uality, and matcri.d. 
is wddely distributed tlirougliout the East fiidi*-. ddie 
wa*aviiig is carried on entirely by iiati\i'S, wlio combine 
this as a domestic imUistry with agricultural labour accord 
ing to the season. It has al|>o been very widely .idoj»tc<] as 
a proper anti profitable S])ecies of jwison labour, ddio 
cliief centres of the mauul'acliire of waiollen carpets, botli 
ftir native use and export, are Mirza[)ore and Penan’s in 
the north-west provinces, and !Masulipatam in the Madras 
Presidency, from which latter place the carjuts nmst 
highly prized in Great Hritiiin arc, imported. 

At Penares and Moorshodabad arc produced \ el vet 
carpets with gold embroidery. A very elaborate carpet, 
sent from Kashmir to the Exlnbitiou of *185 1 by .\faliarajah 
Ooolab Singh, was composed entirely of silk, with a pile 


nearly an inch tliick, in every scpuire foot of which, wc aro 
inftmncd, there wiae at Ir.ist jO,oui» ties or knots, t )]ria- 
mental hookah carpet.-* aii^l mg'* wiiliasdken pile are m.ule 
in .Mooltan, Anint.sar, IVdi.rw.u, and Kashmir, tlio.se of 
Mooltau being the most \\oi)il(.-n mgs arc made 

very c]n-a[»ly throughout llriu:;.! ami ao- in great dein.md ; 
liut tor textun*, w «>rkinan.'h Ip, and ••n]i mrjM'j tin; iiil: oi 
Ellore, Taiijon*, and My^oie .lu- ii,i nrpa-^NtMl. Colton 

earpt'i.s or ■' are a cln.ip -ni.innh- for wi'ull.n 

fabrics in alino.-d uiiiv.i -al u.'^e t In on de mU indM, 'I'liev' 
are woven in . tripes ol eillmr blue ai* i wiati- la led and 
whit**, tin; p'-iiicipal cmtus (U tb" i.iu.i ;i.-- tuf b* mg 
Agla, Ilan;illy, Talna, IhiMiuin, and Tl."* 

]»ii<*«* ot lhe.,f‘ artnles is gem*i.illy deriinam-d i.y tle-ir 
wendit, blit llm-e of A gl .1 ai e :.m oil nl • -i i t b. . lii.'M* 
i ■; <*oii.'-iderabh* \ ai n 1y in 1 be dt ijii-o! I ndiaii • 1 1 ;>» 1 , itel 
it I allowed tbs \ evil I bit p< i !rc» i>»ii oi Ii ,, iin,aj«ai , « . >. ,n 
ine. Tin* pie\.iiliij_: c-'biiir i.^ a Inl] »b** p n- I, bn.b.-n a b 
lea\ i-s, A-(*., n| an la.ei.e Inii , muI ini' i - p"i -' il wnb n|t- 
tu!n-d bill* s or g H‘i ii . A < n .nii;, v* bile i ; .aKo iiiMi"!' ei d 
w itb i-vc* llmt etbs t : 1 iil * f I itr \ I In* int i nd-n i nwi . •! 
ble.lt*ln-d wllltiS lia * I'l ibb' d t ll'‘ |,t tb.ll III' .'o\v 

-•ubdiietl etleel wbali con-liliil'd o'i" llnir J'ldm-^ 
clnirins. 

t \irpi t.^ in nb* ill t bis Icmd ol‘ ui ■ dji -w<»*iv . t '. b Id w liieh 
vve ba\«* biijnito bin alluding b.i\ •• I.-i j bi.n n .ne at 
\al ioim j>! ICI S ibionalioiit l*!uiDjM , and tbe in .!e.! 

.vt 111 **ont inueil, 'Dn* ijjo-l < rb ] .j .iled .Midaili.^tn 
of ibi.s ilas-^aie tin* \ iibii -,-.i>n, Sa\ oiiin'i le, an i 
<*.il p**i.s of |•Vl^n■^^ :ind tie* -iiiii’ ii j'lDdin ( -• d 1 M iha: : i. •* 
lb>yal'* <)e '|’.i[»is nt Toiiin.iijn lb leiitin. d’be in.iJiUt.a ' a e 
ot wliat ;ue called Tnike\ enp, t- .d'^ » wide spu nl. .iinl 
tin* euiiimoii A\iniii^t'‘r nig- o] I'n-.'.iid are in.ei' dii t!.** 
.'Sinn* priin-ipb*. Put tin* eb.i i .n‘t*‘i i lie lup-*! W'Uvii'gDf 
llun»pe is i nl irely the pi’i 'ibu ( of iiiaebiiic la- Joi-ni woik, 
and of .siicli tliei’c are se\* r.il di-tunt v.iiietii^. ()f ilnso 
tlie tiiM 1 be 

t\nr S-f>fr/t I’b:-. i-* i.dl d a!-o tbe 

mgi.im (*ai iM*t. -md i- ji'.cle ni rn n;. p n I - of otl d.d .lud 
I be inn t h ot Tiej 1 nid, a»ni in t In* I ’ nil d M d> ^ «'t .\iiiri n .i. 
It «ani*i'U of woi.-teil warp ti p . i - ‘ d by \\*'i>!b n will, .e d 
inwoven ill pnei>al-oni a v.iid wait*. I: comp.'- oi 

tw<» di-tinel web^ iiih rl n*e.l I'i", ii|. r if on** opeiariiai ami 
is tli.'n-lnre a. iloiibb* or l\\D[.!y< t, - iniil.n *nii'- i*\d 
."’ idi .-i. in tlii:^ aili'le only twi> colours can with pioj li ; v 
be iiilroduceii, as otlniwi.-^e it lit" ;i .^Irij'eil or 
ap{»e.irance. A pine or pl.iin CDlmir eaii only l>e ola . •,».! 
where the wi-tt iraver.-e-; the w.np nf ibe -^ann* . • a. 
Siippo.si* a. cniieDH lignie *ni a in.irooii LTniiiid . T < ' ■ 
Web is m.iroDii, tbe other i'. enni'"n. .m l tl*i i- 
pr(uluci*d by tlie'-i* Jiitei ( img ea* li otinr.iT !'■ ! : . ; 

wliat i.s ci’ini''Oii on mie .*-ide lx mg- m iif.'ii on C- * ' ' .i bl 

/’/. e t'f/.'s.f, ( )nc lx-. Jill emil im- Tlje w.iip et i ul'- 

rang**d in two tiii-', wba-li i'. ]'i-‘td tlitr.i •• '• or 

metallic eye.sol t In* b. inn - t w ot brc.eb ! ' i . . > Mlii\e - 

and llu-iiee 1 bioiigli I In* lead. '1'beb‘i’i 1 '- A ' ep v*ei I im 
warp tliieads. to admit of lbep---i_'- : i' .'I'lillli v. itli 

the V\elt,liit‘ jialtcrii depelidiiig iip*'i. I ■ >' •; 1 1 i e.id ^ w b t ii 

an* .NO drawn up. 'I'Iu.n w.i- t-n'im i . < ■ ' n i'\ me. in-, i.f 

a revolving b.n i i*l, w bo'-e Nintu. '\ iinlil-d 'vitb 
wlii<*h byn)tutloii .ul'.d njx.n : . - .*. ,p ibi'.idv. I’b* 

.•slmU lieiin* nii.ni 'id ni.e pittein, i 

.'"I’p.ii ati* baiiel *n a luw n . m ’ it "I tin* -tmi- was 

requi.'site for ev ery oi In 1 p.iii'!i'. Ibi; 1 bu m lebine i- now 

.sUper.si'ded by the liioie i l;i. .. .'ft .lacicu.il’d .ijip.natm, w •' ’< b 
jii’oduci's tin* patlcin bv ne iii.n of an mdleN^ chain ot p* r- 
i'oruteil c.nvU woiking a aiiiNt parallel iow> ot m«iib 
The .succe.N.Nfiil intiodm'tn’ii of tin* power-loom for tin* use 
ot the c.upel wrasi ig wliieh wa-^ Jtceompimhv d i.*, i h 
Era.stu.s P. Jhgelow in \meric:i and Mr Willi im Wood lu 

V— f-r 
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Enirland, lias had a marked influence in chcapuniiig | 
cariicls and extending the limits of the industry. An 
im[»rovoment uj>ou the Kiddcrniinstor oarjjot is the triple 
or three-ply fahrie, the invention of Mr 'riiomas Morton 
ol Kihnarnvu’k. This is composed of three distinct \vel»s, 
\vhich, ]>y inlerdianging tlieir threads, }>roduce tl\e pattern 
on h(»(li .si(h•'^, [►erinitting at the same time inncli greater 
varii t \ of eoloiir, ^vith a correspuihling irnavase of ihick- 
iK-"- and durability in the lextun*. 

rieiiU'd Venetian oarjHdiiig is of similar des(.n[‘liou ,* 
hut in it the woof is c«>in[)L‘tel\ envi-ivd hy a lie.n y hody of 
w,u*p. Dutch carpeting is nuich inferior in tpi.ility, and 
was originally made ot cow hair, hut now of tin* coarsest 
wool. Xi'itluT fabric has gn-il caj»ahililic^ ot dc-agn ; j 
vsiiuple <lic*‘d jiatlisns aie wn'iiglil in the Vemliaii, stripes 
and c,ln*iju:-rs in tla* Dutch. 

Tlie Jiru'i.sJs IS ji ^ cry sujicrioi* texture coinpii.^ed 

(>f worsted »niid linen, and has a rich cordcil appearance. 
The Jiguro.s aic ni-ed ciitindy from tli*' by io-,i*rting j 

a "Cries of \\!iv" be! ween Ih*- iim ?i liniiida’.on and the 
sn]‘eilieial v irii. Tli'*"C wires are afti i w iid ^ w it atliMwii, 
leaving a loop( il surt ice. In this maiu:i'a*‘liire fheie is a 
gi'r. ii waste «)1 malei’i d, and tin' coh»iirs an* ii-naliy limited 
to live, althuiigli in c.irpiU" of the be-’t »|Uality six colouis 
aie introduced. Each colour h j.s it" e'uil iiiiioi.H, la\ei of 
thread, riimiiiig from laid to e>nl of the w<*h, wlueli ii"‘*s to 
the surface at interval indicated liy the d* 'ij‘'i, and then 
siiik.s into the body of th«‘ i ihne. Tlni’, in a li\e colour 
Brussels tiler:? arc live layrr.s or c««\er", only one t»t winch j 
is visilih^at any given jiMint ; :iimI owing to tfu* nrcgulaiity | 
of their ascent to t)ie sm face, the ci-han." caiiuol be ]^}ac••ll 
uj)on one hiMin, hilt ea< h thieid i^ woinel on a M-par.di' 
hobbin, witli a weight altai'hcd t* ej\c a |'”ont r t*n%]tui. ^ 
The^e holibins aie aiiaiiged in ibi* h mif' jutting nut 
hi liiiid tin* loom -LMJo hoijhin-j in t.aii li fnr tlie 
tirdinary wi»ith. .Vdditional fram. " .m* i. i»»r 

additional mlours iulrodnceil : hut wljto* moi.- tl.oi !t\'* j 
arc r*nj Lgcil the pattern is latlicr iicli -i in. t. 'r’e* d.ieaU ’ 
of all tile hohbiti" are, then dr..A<i lliiondi fh* l.aiiic-'. ; 
lieddl-*^. ami tii unite witli Ih-- ii i!*n \ .in ni tn.- j 

compo'iiid fabric, tlie .Jac<pi :i’d nia» hiu" 1 - ing i-iaoloyi 1^1 
to ]iroiblcc the pattej n. d’he in timl a< . U * e ol ihu' cU j 
car[ieis \\ai iii.'t inirodncid inti Wilton u|cvif«b «.f a 
century ngo, Ir. m 'I’niirnai in ridgnim Kithh in:i'.-:i r i" 
no V tin* <*!iii-l scat of thli mai'.ul ictuix ; hot ir i-. a!.M> < .\ 
termivt.'ly ]j;n"icuted in m my oth'-r h-cditii-" 

or H i/ffi/t ai'c wo'vtji in tiji* one 

manner .i'* Iirii-."el, caij'ets, di'lcnng only in thi^, ll’.t b*.: 
loop-* aic I'ur ojun into aii <.l i"! \ I'i'* c, ; 

this Tn-.* w .11 .• not cjicolo-as in the I’m- *■!- lal ' a* I u 
t! it, ami lui le 'Ijed wi:h a knit .* c Lg* al tl'n np;. I'Xto tv, 
tlu .s!i o'ji p >int ol v.diicli, di iWii ai Liic < ot,^ tl-.- 

[i:l( '1'!}. arpeir,, w)ii<*li lii*e li • ar , : c.-. 

b* . i>t mg luanul iduretl in i*iiny imUs tit Ivajlami amt ! 
S ■* 1 e 1. art' :d "0 made in l-'r.in'*'. 

7'/ . am ni.inu '.a l iic d by .i vi-iy in 'cnn/ii." ' 

]i '• «, .vifi.h 'Va • iiivi-nlcil and paicurcd by \|r lljilcod j 

ot Iviiiihmgli in In .Mr \\*iisti'*I, - m- ‘ 

N’ O', 1 ( I .aiiiinatioii <if piiiiLin.' and v\im\i':', i pdt* | 

o . r* ‘’/ 111 - .‘b carpeting is [irodui'd. in \v]ii.*h aM\ | 

ci .i.im.ij* .; < ■ i] Mir.- is a vaikd'le to the 'h- i "m 
,! !v I : ijl taoMil i< ihsc-l in llm tcxtui" ic tcid ol tf;c 
hr-'j \ •.’.■h jail tliKMigdi th'* Ihu-si!' t'-.tnic. in 
1 .■••• ’'V '- oji ' e Living till* ordinary juoc"-- n] piintiiig u 
riv o "d ; h/i in,r of tin; fahiic being tli.-t wovmi and 
/iftei r-l- ' ri'.lf ! tai* tiin-ads are piinted hj'fon* e\en 
the e o/’/i i.s I t )jui thread, or two trcatcfl as one, in 

mj a ' j i's nil] ill lengdi, are colonml, by step.s of iialf 
an iij :li, ^a.^ter tli m a .suiit runner would make the distance. 
WliiiU tliese liircaiL have been all imrli colon re<l in this 
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manner,!' they form the elements, as it were, of the intended 
design of fabric. Singly, they exhibit rip regular figure or 
pattern;** but when arranged in their proper order, ready 
for the weaver’s beam, the figure comei into view, much 
elongated of course, iii&smuch as 18 feet of the warp will 
sometimes be gathered into 4 feet of cloth, in order to secure 
the due proportions of the intended^' object. The two 

combined arts of printing and weavin^' are simplified by 
tins contrivance. Witli regard io the weaving— Ini, The 
loom occupies only one-third of the spaed in length that 
the Brussjuls loom retiuires j 2d, The latter must have 1300 
little beai^s or bobbins, from which the worsted pile has to 
be giitlioivd, whereas, this loom requires only one beam 
for the v.fliole of the' worsted threads; 3<f, While the 
Brussels or Wilton, on a web of 27 inched, require.s for the 
bist fabric 28(50 threads, only 780 are hero requisite — one 
layer instead of five — to produce ‘as good or a better 
surface ; and 4tA, While the number of coloum in suc- 
e. ssioii lengt.liwisc, on the Brussels principle, must not 
exceed six nr se‘vcn, any desired number can bo iutCi;.7_>.od 
in a tapisirv carpet. Again, as regards the printing, 
w hen as formerly a change of blocks was required for every 
cli.ingu of palreiii, in this new proces.s the same blocks 
sci\e for all patterns — as the pen serves for every form ol 
type. Jf an objt'ct, say a rosebud, recurs a thousand tiweA\ 
in tlielonglli of a web, at intervals of 4 feet, the block 
printer must apply his block a thousand times to point the 
npi niiig biiil ; blit hi‘re the buds are congregated, so that 
one, siruku may d>c them all. If it be desired to have a 
tliou.":uid buds in the length of the web, Iota thread 
uomid roiiml a hollow cylinder a thousand times, and a 
tiawr.'.ing wheel (charged with colour bo pJssed across the 
<*oil. 1'hc tliKMil, when uncoiled, Will be found to be marked 
in ii tlion:>aml placiL", exactly where it is wanted to tip the 
o|»einng bud with red from end to end of the %vob, 

I )c- igifpapiT, wlnuMii tin* pattern i.s indicated in small 
M pa. II hoi ve.^ as a guide to the printer, — each square being 
one stroke of the coloiir-pullcy. After the threads are 
tl.iH streaked in*r«iss with colour, they are removed from 
till' cyliiitler or drum, and tJie dyes are fixed by the action 
ul stv.uii. 1’he til reads are then arranged in setting frames, 
ai curding to the s<|ii;ires of the design-paper, to constitute 
the w'ai[) of the jirojected web. The Jacquard is thus 
.-iipi'i-eiled, and the lovmi restored to nearly the same 
smiplivity as of oh I, when 

■ i.'i] Lice.s the web was hu^ 

Not only cMii tliM pile of Brussels carpfl|F be readily 
iiiiitaii-d by the proce.vs of Mr Whytock, but a velvet pile 
I an :il>.o lie ]»rodncefl by siinjdy cutting the loops as 
pr.ictisLd for Wih«>n or Moquetta caqiets. 

Dike every other imiiroveineiit, this invention on its first 
luinMlnctioii met with con.siderablc opposition, particularly 
mi tlic jnirtf of manufacturers and deal6ni. During the 
lir.Ni luurleen yciirs, «^the number of looms employed 
lUMiliially iiicrca.scxl from one to fifty-six, the greatest 
immiiei in op«r;ilion at Lassw\'ule in 1847. The great 
• M c -.L" w hich has atti nded the mnnufiicture of tapestry 
. irpcta was chiefly owing to ilio energetic manner in which 
'di Whvtock’h brilliant idea was taken up and developed 
by the eminent firm i>f Messrs John Crossley <fc Sons of 
llalilax. TJie mamifaetnre was entered on by many otker 
1 ai j)»;i-w'eavt*rs, and now, a.s tapestry and velvet pile 
> n-peting, it i.s c»ne of the most extensive and best cstab- 
lidmd di'pailineiits of the industry; and the invention 
has been the means of bringing artichf fit for the us© of . 
lla- mo.st refined and fastidious within the reach of all 
« l:i."-.iLS of the coijiinunity. Rugs, table covers, velvets, find 
ta})f.^trv liangings are printed and woven oq .the same 
principle. 
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PatenJt Axmlnster Cctrpeia owe their origin to mr James 
'Templetou of Glasgow, wjio obte^ined a |>ate|it for his 
invention in 1839. With a loom as simple as that re- 
quired for Mr Whytock> patent ^tapestry, Mr .Templeton 
succeeded in weaving patterns which embrace an unlimitod 



Preparation of ^henillo for Q’empletoirs Carjh^ts. c 

variety of colours, and that with wool not ]>iint(Ml, but 
dyod in the yarn. Further, tlieso caqHils .'ire’pilr lahib.M, 
and can bo woven of a depth e<puil to any Oiic iiiul pro 
Auction; while for density, siuoothiie.'.ii, iiiul liuiinr^-i of 
texture they cannot be surpassed. 'J'Jie niiuiiif:i.'tnre in- 
volves two distinct weaving operations, -Ia/, tho [»n [..hm- 
tion of the chenille the strips of which finiu tlic weir, ami 
2cf, the carpet-weaving proper. A design for flic caipi-r to 
bo woven is first prepared and accurately ]<U(1 d iwn in u ; 
proper colours on paper ruled into small si|Ucii«‘<. 'J’Ins 
‘design is theiicut into small longitinlinal strips au-l givm 
to tho chenille weaver to guide liini as to tlic «N.lour.. he i'^ 
to use, and attaching these to the mMo of ]ii.^ w b, In.* 
proceeds in regular order with length after leii -ih till iho 
whole pattern is woven up (</, in \vood-c\it). Tlic di j'lli 
or thickness of the ] rile to be made is regulated l«y tint 
spaces missed in passing w'arp threads tlijnm.;h tin* m d. 
In tho breadth of this web there may be tui. a d.M ii, or 
more separate cheiiilhis, and conseipumliy thcie is that 
number of separate repeats of the pattern ii\a;iable b.r ihe 
weaving which follows. This first web is cut intii sIihmI^ 
cr strip-s {b) along its wliolo Jengtli accurdiug ti» tho niimljrr 
of separate chenilles it contains, and the loo c cdiees fohl 
together by a peculiarity in tiio weaving (e), so tl it a duulilo 
pile projects upwards ffeirn a firmly wown c« ntre. or back. 
Tlic chenille strips now form the weft thread for tl.o secoml 
weaving, and being woven into a strong In *n nr Iwinpen 
backing in the samo ord(?r that the strips w» /a eat o:i fiom 
the original pattern, tlm colours combiiu' ns in tlie [»atrun, 
and the elements of the complete df'-i^n eo' m out lin' 
weaving proceeds. Each length «)f tlm cheiiilie Miip^ 
makes up a complete section of the de.sign, audit twchi- 
8trii»s were woven iu the breailth of tlio chei.^lie w.-b, they 
give tho material necessary for twailve npe.iis. Tlie ditli 
ciilties which opposeil the successful issue uf (ns inv4*utioii 
Mr Tomplcton set himself to combat ami mm renimj witli 
unusual perseverance and deUTiniiintion, nml In'-. lAcrt inn.-* 
liavo been rewarded by his j)rodm*1s aitaining tls'ln.Ja t 
place in, public ostiiuatiun, and by tlie 4-.tal'ji>luiii nt nf a 
most extensive trade in lii.s carju'Ls, At a nnu ii f.nji- r 

E oriod than most other niamifacturers he [naei-iviil tluj 
igh impi>ctauce of obtainiug tlie co 4>per:itjon ^f tlie lust 
.artists and designers to supply him with a]>|'injui.itc ami 
artistic patterns. In 1851 .Mr Tem[)letoii obtained ilesigius 
from Mr E. T. Parris, and later he was fortiinMt(3 enough 
to secure the aid of such emiiieii^ decorative artists as Mr 
Digby W^tt and Mr Owen Jones. 

Carpeting of felted-ivool upon whicli colon r(?il patterns 
'are printed are in large demand for crumb-cloths, and as a 


cheap covering for tho iloors of bod-rooms, tkc. A very 
large trade, cljiefly ex[)ort, is now carried on in carpets 
made from jute fibre. chief centre of this tradt* is 

Dundee, and there the goods are chiefly woven in plain 
strips or chequered patterns, imilaliuus of Kidderminster or 
Scotch carpeting being rarely atii mpUid in this inlcnor tibre. 
Tho printing of jute carpels lias Ik ca aiu-.miiplishcd in a 
manner very pleasing to the (iy(‘, but, it is foared that such 
goods would Hot satisfactorily iint-t, ili.i miigher test of 
Imiuau feet. Matting (.f coir (tj«tm liu* hn-k nl tlw* cucoa- 
iint). ^Manilla hemp (.!///•.'£ (< jiil mu\ Imlim mat-nrass 
(Ct/ini-ns t(xhlis), are al-o in exlei:.-,nu h,. I I -ur ch.llis 
of various kimU coiuti under a srp.ii.iir «li ■ _ii. . , s m. 

From tloj [M i\aU*ly ja iiiUiI lei t ni (>f Mr<jv,.n J.aies 
on Thr Vita* unl [hr nt (hr rji'af t cr \\ •. < \- 

ti'ilcl the lollioviiig on eaiprt ile^iuni : - 
“ < \il |uM‘. -.hniilil iuMl.ii } t I iM 'it.iif iie.ii- l*i i»!:' M In In. li i: 
poitiou 4 if a I,. J.h< . Ll„* I., I •. r i,, , . ,,} 

• ‘••loio, ainl liit.iiiM* tiu-y - . w- a. a ! to Lis- .• 

2 »I '‘Tii llJtOIl i 1 m Ml, 

\ s a grMiT.'il mil j I'- li'i I r 1 1 ji' ‘ ■ I!! I V ]/.• 11 .1’'] iji ](Kii:i ‘4 tlili !v 
fill JiUIn «l lli.iii t 111* < mil i .ii , , .IS \M* ‘ i.* M 1-1 1 1* :n I .\ ! -i* ii.ivi* t"'> iv:- 
|«)*\ rn ;i'_; .1 iii.i -s td '.li.ii:c. 'i':*! I.i / « . : j-i : . :.i, } .\ uni . ( i -,i] i iwi ml 
iiii »ptr-.l fnr tliinii Inn nni .ill 'I'liltv < upt. imlisd 

\ *‘rv li w ) .11* l.in-d I'll* .ii ii .1 ji'.n ]i<»' 'IS' ^-1 ■ . f ilitv of 'I'm key 

«*‘ii |M*{-. .1 of .1 I- I'!''! tl ii. ili.I" t.f tho f.'Oju.'l 

fi>mi.iiLp>M'* lat.i;** I II • mi V .lylii^p.o t ') mmIi-. A'l-ovti |i.it- 
toUJS ail* MJin !i l.mli* j.il »•, 1 ‘i 1 1 n* j .i 'I’lil !.p. 1 ..i jm ; , ;i:t' I'l.trMl 

oil a iMi- -il pl.ilfm 111 m li m .n mu* un i ot .i -.tlonu, . n I ill tmnul lli»‘ 

••(Im* of it .‘Ou « u liiuii mi h ih- I'l-niis ii*iii>u*, .sn t!'.ii iSt* 

w lio’u* iiiMliili* of 1 111' I iip.l 1-, |ii I 1 y til niul ll.u loriipli-tu jat- 

t«*i II 1 5 M'uii ,il .V .'’l.ui.'i* 'I'll I ; 1 ■> lu'l 1 1 . • u.is.' ’A i'l n iiu _v sm* inns- 
I••IIV•I T'* oMi* (Iiniiiy-i oorn-, ’vimm l!u '!!'•. ng .il'-iu* i n*. oil tlie 

a half of it. , . . 'I'i •* piiiK uilu i.| i"ii m a 'lailn-y (.ii|'r: 'A 
porit'ut, anil our in innt.u lui ui ^ umii'i »lo Will, in ul of •oji.ipn 
lli( 111 in .V’cnon-li r, is t’n ir wmir, In ipi-’y tl.-- { iim ijih'-i to h« 
•r.init li'Wn Lhoni m pioihuing t .iijn Ls n.in- in li n nu ny witii tl.i ir 
I •'juiu*ni«*nl 


“ 1 will -'i\ no nun.* on tl'u 

] Ml Iu, 

t.nt lo »•' j.n .s- r'L'irt 

tint till* inon* p i lui-t lln* n* ii..i'.ii"i 

.ail.*: ) 

; O' . 1 1 1 ii j, h- 1 mi't 3 

1 lu* liioi 1 * do tlirv’ l ! m* 1 aj‘j 

. ‘1 to 

i' '.d tl ' ■ l\i .s tt» 1*. ll. 

'rin* Tiio<( a Idd'i -i lillii- !-‘r 1..11 Jii 1 1 

iC'i / 

. .. I oil"-. 111 1 a, -I* it I'.aj- 

not ; ii li.'s lo d ,•! w r h na j , , i 

• ■' . 

.1* .1 1 1.* A i.:’... h 

.ill 1 l.ii f ]i. \ i.ii.l a % h i. ii. 'I'i. * 

i . 

1 a j m. w loi h ih ..A V ;tli 

ii\ 1 * i 'l»»u's, 1 . MM 1 .- n,i . hii*\ •. 

1 . 

• -1 .V 1 .a I"'* 11 :«* dll* 

. ojmn.s .Hi* adl n-i'.i- niiiin m . •, .*r 

• \ . . . 1 

^ 111 t’" t a, s (' • wl.a-t 

i!u* i.‘i 1 Ml i'i\i iiii'iii ill ]<i iiiii 1 . a 1 

- ; 1 

di MO i o'.ai.iv; to i H . I o,. 

L. s 1.1 ■ oMii' [lo ,a 1 ’. 1 !\ . i : m,,*! 

1 ” 

V. !i. - 1 ra 

b’.\KlM, a town cl i; dy i 

• tl I* 

j I’ox lat a td ,\lod"i ,1, 

10 Ji’dei mniii of t!;:t m[^-^ 

o*a .1. 1 

.111 .! ^ iippr.i d 1 y liio 

Si’eadiia. Ir i. tin* s'-.it of a i 

o ! 

and a . i. 

a tin olugio.d . ' iian.iiy, ;i mo h 

’ 1 ' 

.n. «■, an o!d ( a ' . ■ d 

miii^idt r.sti! ' c . of 1 ... . 

at 


;_;ru\\iny, n:; 1 m !•: 'ao.i\i.‘_% lo* 

• j-aa.i’ 

r. . ! ni •.■ t : 

nml the eu!' i\.i;ioii 1 a :;a, 

:. .a. 

d :1 1 . ^ ' .1 

o<-< n\ :**;ini.-. of rf.o inii ca la: , 

, ; 

1 . ’ 

In 1 he 11th ..m! 1 dt d ...i*l | 

•lit of 

1., • 1 '. • . ll 

bi !. *51 :i. .1 lot o.o i 'll o ! i i ' ; 

n 

N , i"U 

id i iV ( IniliOs \ . f (id I'l 1 ' . 1 

I . 1 A’ 

. ' 

(\\ b 1*1, ( 1 1 i:oi \ Ml ) O' ( 1 . 

-•1 1 • 

f .:nd 

portr.at ]'.nider, ! ■>! :i -t i’. ■ . 


• 1 ’ 1. . . hllto 

( I.a * l.do ^ 1 u t } i’.. I mI . r* 1 

. , ■ ' 

. . 'a ;!a Vv.'lk 

ol .Viilo.’iio t.rp, o.;' 'll ' . 


at; 


- 1 " M t i-.* ’ \ i . 1 \ r 1 1 ^ ill i ' I y 'i ' ^ 1 i 1 1 ! ' ! . i L' ' • 1 1 


r.'.ri.. i. Movie. M, :a'd i' ’ 

'■■J .11 aj* ii_' l.is 

ns.niiioi i-iiu, .so \Nal! l" i * 

i ' -c. - e cf ! 1 lav ll 

woiks a t oil: iiaU lo.- ( '< •( . 

! ' ' p: ol 1 : i Ir 1 l;s : 1.1 it 

:i few [lit tnn ^ yl : i 

’ ' ;.Te.:t ['ai'.’- .a. ..*1 

re.ditv tlie work ol li s 

■ ‘ ^ p: s ' r t p'.iii. a. 'I 


arc a Ih'-ei-nt of bu if...' 'yu.L in l!;e ehaif'i v' 
Kramas ;it lo'\i i , a so Ado* iiioii of t'-jo \Li . 

! ami a St ('ath.n Ine, . t i - s.i , and liu* St (lo-oiyi .ii.d 
tlu‘ St .b roll. \ .n Tm o i, 

CAKl‘1, I i‘\ pi d Id.'hib a ]):iinter, ^\as I' l.g in Id 
tho inventor iif t!.o .il. of painting in elii.iioM nro. rfti i- 
wards brought to sin li perlcction by Ikinm giano and l.y 
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Kilt.isur P< rii//i of Sima. TJie rosciiivlic.s of IlulHTJiud 
P>rrilk«»j»l jh'ommI, ]io>\c\i;r, tliat tins art wa> known 

nail ill (Mriiiaiiy hy .Tan ririoli I’il-iiin jukI 

\l.iir, ,il Ir.i'*! cully .is I wliilt.- 1 In* il ol iho 
ot ha - pnti!', i>, lalS. Printin;' in ••lii.iroMMiro is 

|H i iiM 111 ' - 1 liy fNCM-ral l)lot*k', J).i Carpi n^.n-illv' 

♦anpiiyi.i tiiiii\ oiu' l>«r tin* oatlinr .ind clarkiT .shaiiow.s, 
aiiolii r l'*r iJr* iiahlcr .v-jiail »\\-,, ami a tliiul iortlu-JiuIf- 

tlut. P.y I'u aim oI ihcin ]u* pi int'-il cii ji’av tiftia* m‘\ l i.il 

I'l'*! Ill . and alt'*!* I’iic ot iIh- i.iiltion.', nt li,apli..h. ( M’ 
llic.-c a v^s oil, a lK‘->r ‘n( foan i ia- i and a of 

Siiiion tile SoiiTo 1 ale t'! ■ i.i ■ ! 1 ciiiai kal»lc. 

( AliPLNl, .1 o \ \ a !>" Pi \n<», aii'ai'i ol a rcin.ii kal'lt* 
ia"di;L‘\al W'uk on N-iMain \-i.j. lie a:'[Mai-. 

})Leu a ij.iti\c ot ’• ao. . i. uli-o* a j.laea ffiiiicrly call, d 

Pi 1 1 1 t ] t;l ( . 1 1 P ' I . ’ , 1 ' I ( 1 1 ' ‘ Pilin' 1 1 1 . 1 1 a ^ i a 1 Ol 1 1 , ! 1 a ( S 

inai P. Ml I. "II I' o-.-I I > C..itona. lie w.i. one ot tlic 

C"ni[' in]".i-. .a..i o < i] ' .•! In - c. junti \ man t'l I'l in- i ot 

and lo-..- niaii » in.l r .ii n -im « in liaull lia\ .■ n. • ii 

Voun _ ‘I 1 1 1 I . I 1 1: ‘ la ' I . : . 1 -ol n in L 1 -‘'1'. ,1 o]i n 1 i"i c 1" e ii 

i.paic in 1 lie ool. r. an.i to <k a toimio^i jMil i!i!!'‘|o» 
]».Rp!--iiot i! - t M* Ihii.: in Noith.in I'jii oj-.*, iinltlii.j n. 

Cl ^-ix- t\ flic "iiki. ■. Ill w !ol< n (< in S.i\on\. u.ai o| 

pi o \ ii'i lai /''i /•) oi ( ,'u inany, .iiid a Iha u ao m < a j* ii-;, 

]"fli‘p'ot Pi II 1 • i!“y, .i nil ot (\-lo"in.‘. lie wa^^ in tin la-t 
JmoT at the tun..* "1 tic pi i‘, ^^oll:,ol in\;mioa ol L; nm 
]*aii opr a’cl ut' ihc v!i- I li.i 1 I'Jlie of Pa •nir/(Apiil 1 ‘J, 

1 *J I L ). w liu li t! u It* la 1 t.. ta>t Pniopiaii ( 'in i t* inioia 
belM ilh tiic P . I "! 1' .1 iMioim ]iorde>. 'I'Jic <ln -.I of Pic 
T.irfii- w..-, }iu'.w\.r, on iiieir.s mind toil/ \i n-^ lat.i, 
^vi^cn I'ojiaiiiMM -ni I W d' I'.i mined M - 1 • on .‘■cii'lin" i 

mi--'ion to till* rai’iai' and oilmr A'^iitic piincc-, tic o J. 
ol'jLi.L ot wl.hli ip[»a.ntp\ \\a . to pain liii'txvoiilix lulomia 
tion I . ' ii I uiip 1 lie 1ionl ^ and tin 11 juii po 

.\t til.; In. 1 1 oi t iit^ ini''-:on pic pop.* ilui < -1 ! r n* ,l"!jn, 

nt tiji > ti.'ii" cri tainly not j fi'nni (».> \ i ai s oi aj. , nii'i lo 

hm li.''. I ( poll 1 I ii ly I \ 1 1 I iiiiip in tin* a. com j n- !nnt nt ot 
the mi-'toii-.'nm to lii\ci.ctii k*tt '1 tic Ic- ila lai :< .i 
lioiii Ly.am, v.hni* tne I'.jpc tin a ic'-cKd, "ii I‘a-[tj j),.., 
(hith ,\|i;l 1‘Jl'iP acc'onipinnd Pv anoiina ii o, wno 
spm dll y i-i okr liosM! '.n I wa A. 11 1 m hind. A It - r ... • in.' t in 
foiin . I of an "id 111 ’n 1, \Vi nci -l.nm, k j n/ oi 1 ‘olji nii ». h»* 
wa'j joi/a.l it Pa-, ij.i !»\ nir.tii rniiinani, I-’. II nn< i liic 

Po)ip aj.j u an ‘ ■ ) I o f .1 - ] lit ■ I [•; I 1 1 r. 1 nc "ii n i ni )• .m •- \ 

I. iy hv K n V , t ;i. Ta' ♦ n p- ■ - * > , 1 1 . , nt . i r. 1 ; Iv a n u \ i 

tin rice rlnm . ■/ i n a .o- - t h • ( )nn p- i / aial lie I ) .n 

to I Iji.' L' fill or \ . I , oil V, ii ill ,-lo( . I til" ( I, oi c iiii ;» ot 
Ill’ll, .it till-; ti;::-. ill- - -.1 ./• ol t)i> ( 'ijin_ hi/i-l l.-i-nN. 

II. rc t!'.‘ I !.\o\ - with 1 1, pi . - . !.t - h.al to j.a - h. 1 

t’.\ o lli ■ hi ' ' 1 >. 1 jj ^ f ■) r . i;J • • I to | h' pi Il.i i I I ;l !J 

Ot' h I't d I In-ni r o pj o. . . ..i , I . - J t o t jji < oil 1 I of t ill . Ipl . Ci'' 

1\ Ol in .\I ■ - ii _oJi 1 , niifl I ai f t - * . r I > i v oia •• i h .i »• f . m :1 

] L I ' > ‘ I n , , ^ t , 1 1 1 ' d < Ml 1 he - 1 . 1 '1 cl .iml jjio 1 Ii .| n, ■ i a .11 i .a 1 1 

*• la r;".irii.*v :-o ill, ’ w i It- - t In* ir_ .t.-, •• t n n » ..c.hl 

*• - ]t .1 h- I'-" ; . 11 :'] tiiro'i : hoiit ao t‘i.!’- L"i.! o i I 

n I -ir./lL'it I.'|‘ l.ilii- ♦ ^Mlii , .'It a. -1 Wat. I. ala; Wiili 
O' . laPl'd i'J a ].'i- dn.ihP 'i’h. ir ho j,. , 

. I. Ln i ■_ j to on Pi.ir f ii. .:i fo « n ii.o ■ »n < • - 

. • '* I .■ . ' t : ■ , - "'lo! iijon ■ 1 ii i", w . i' a 1 - 1 { ::• .a ; o 

t -f ’ ■ I o. 'I !{i\. r ( hnJ 1 t h- M i i : i- i i i;-.- 

p; i . I *' \'|1 to lie .j.i'. :I*|^ ini! Inn iln , i , 

ir 1 ‘ t ' , ' ' ,r . ■/•t'lV'l 'ji ‘ ;i 1 'd I !;•■ 'd a hoMi' 1 1 1 1 • 1 ! ii 

''*■ n 1 1 ; t : : ! - ; ; ■ . * i 1 ! 1 . . I h - ; I f n 1 1 . ; ! o n -j- 1 1 1 c I j on - • j 

1.h.‘ ]»/ n_ ii i !. .. m I }orv.,.rd, iijj, on tin- i-'.-.. t "1 
Sr '/ .1 1 :]'. ur l.j-t tlicv' n.nln-d the 

I ; ;. d c I ' i ^ //'flu r \ iow pn \ i In .n j. in a I tin* 

Or..; n K c . -i ‘ - .n’d., ., | ti I -.nl ni ui Jiii\in;j^ 

I.' I ' .-.o;n-i} n r " It I m. 'i in h)'> d.iy-’-. 

■ 'r.i i * O. , 1. a h ot ( j’ t-. . I n t li" impcM.d ;i nt Imi it y ]i;id 
h‘ f ijilrrrjufu/t. K u} iik, Lio uldetL huii, had Uow hueii 


-c a\k 

dt^i.i^iiatcy to the throne; his formal ejection in^ a great 
yp/z/’/z/Az/Aor diet of the Iribivsf took place while tho friars 
were at Sira Ordu, iniiuhored among 110(^0 to 4000 envoys 
anil de[)ulios from nil piirts of Asia and Eastern Europe, 
iK-ariiig homage, tribute, and presents. They afterwards, 
on the 21th of August, witnessed^the fi^iinal cntbronenieiit 
at another camp in tho vicinity called ^ho Golden Urdu, 
alter which they were presented to tho emperor. ^ 

It was not till Ahivciuber that they got tSieir dismissal, 
bearing a letter lo Uio Pope in Mongol, Arabic, and Latin, 
which was Uttle else than a brief iin})erious assertion of tho 
Ka.nPs ollice. as the sco.urgo of God. Then eoniimaiced 
their long ^^inter journey Jiomeward ; often tJiey had to lie 
on the. bare snow, or on tlie ground scraiied bare of snow 
with th»‘ lr;i\ellir’s foot. They reached Kiev on the 9tli of 
.Iniu* 1217 . TIjci(‘. and on llicir ftirther journey, the 

SIa\onij‘ CMiristiaiis wfc‘lconn‘d tluun as risen from the dead, 
With fc.dive liosj)it iltly. (h’o.s.sing the Pdiiiio at Cologne, 
they toiind the Popt^ still al Lyons, and there 
their report and the Euan’s letter. ^ 

\ot. long aftiawards Priar Jolui was rewarded wdtli the 
uii lihi.du.prie of Antivari in Jhiliiiatia, and W’as sent as 
I' -'itc to St Poui--. We do not know the j’car of his 
‘('.Mill, but it. would seem th:il. Ills HiKUYSfio?' ill the see died 
bctuii*. April 12.>.‘> ; lu iice it is jirobible that John did 
not long siUMVe the li.ird.-^hips of his journey. 

1 1 .‘ It l•tl|.l(•(l tin* inl.ii iii.itii'ii tli.it 111* h;id ci'llfi.lftl in a wutk, 

• ilit-d 111 tint' !\I.S ///■</• Tnrhtrnnim^ in jiiiollicr llnitinu Minujit'. 
h’t 1. 1,1 111(0 1 no-: Tm tn ,'n\ nnin Uiinnis. 'rin* w oi k n iliviilril into eight 
.I’cj-ict !i.t|(icm en tic i-<Mnitiy, < lini.iti*, niiiuncis, icligicn, character, 
li’ ’"iv, j••Mlc\, .i.’ci 1 II tics of the '1 nrl.irs, unii on llic hest w;»y of 
i.(,}..i-njL'- llc-«ii, I'oIinAiil P\ ;i single eh.ipter on the regions 

til 'ic'li. 'file 1 mm. k tliii- III w eis t" its litle. hi ke .soiiii* othiT f.iiiion.s 
I- --ii' v.i! itiii'Miu i! ‘Iiows :in entire jih.seiiee of a I i:i\ ellei’.s <r 
;iii!ii..i\ • '-Ml 111. :iii.l emit lins, eM Il ill the list ('h:i|tter, .seaVecIy 
aiiv j». I --Hi i) n.iiMt \i‘. .l»»}in of Pniii del (’ar{iini' W’.is not only an 

• ii.l ni.in when h.- wi ni elif ifullv n[ion thi.s inis.sh'ji, hut was, ns we 
kic'u ti’i-iii :ui ilh Jil l! (M'hnei* in tie* .'iniials of lii.s older, a hit ninl 
h<.iv\ in. in p*//* iii'ih'is if rnrjnifi'itf t(s), iiisoiniieh that dining hia 
I'll .1- hin’'> in <i’i iiii.itiv Ik* w.is r.iin,i*ontiarv to I''raneiM*an I'jeeedenT, 
’<» ikIi'.i »h*nke\. ^’e^ iii>L a Wold iipjiioiiehing more n< ill fy to eom- 
|■’l"lt th.m t lino* w hit !i »u* have (pinted .•itiini* a|i[iertr.s in his naria- 
tive llm linnk, hndi 111 its li' h et I'f jiei-.sonal ih'tailaml in literary 

• i-. inhii"! to til it uiiit'ii a h-vv years later hy a >ounger 

l-i.-tii'-i nt’lh.* oi-h I, eji-i I Ij\n\ t" the ^Mongol, Willi. iin de liuhiiu*k. 
I'll’ It 1, .111 e\,*e!i. Ill wnik, :unl ill onrowu day an nlni iited Mongol, 
<l.l-iMg (hiiiiho\ev, his tiniiie d»*taileil uinl iiiteie-stuig tcslimoiiy 
In tie go .it, Ml - iitSK y ot its ^tateineiits t.sei* Mthnajus ^Xsiut. tit’ns du 
/•iii'f t. n,-f, u, r.lrnd. /mp.dfi l\U'rsbuiu'fj^ ii. p. CiiO, 

'I’ll'* hnnh mii-t h.iv* I"-*n prepand immediately after tlie return 
nfili. ti i\--lhi fnr tl I' Fn.ii .S ilimheiie, who met liim in Fra n ee iu 
Fn- \ti\ vt.il*nl 111, j.tui'i ( 1 - 17 ), gives ll.s tlieSi* ill tel e.ntilig paP- 
n .i! ii , ■ “ I le w .1^ .*1 ■ \-.*r .Old i’onveealile m;in, well lettereii, h 

go o-ii < nil' V f, .-ind t'lil ol’.i 'liv « r.dty of evperiema*. , . . He wrote 
'< j !.n.,lv ai-niif tlie T.i 1 1 1 1 J Is//*), Mii'l ahoiil otlii*r marvels that he 
I .*’: s* I M, .Old wlieiK-vi-r lie f. It vvi-ary of telling ;ihonl the Tattars, 

I • w-iiil'l '•.lUsi* tliat hniik III* liis to hi* le.'i'l, as 1 liav'e often heaid and 
.1 ' iiroii. V'V. S*ifi .nil' III /*nrini ihsiH in Mu/tuht, J/atur. adVrov. 

• 'I !< • nt . furl m- nt in, l'ai|'i:i, l^h7). 

1 -.1 1 ini.g liMK* I hi* wni 1 ; was hut partially known, ami tliat eliietly 
t' !■ . jli .1*1 ‘ihiid'OiK nt in tlie \:ist < niiipikitiiiii of V'inemt of lM*:iti- 
\ ■ , iS/i.. n/niit /hJnriiif') iii..de ill the generation following tho 
t ' • I'-i .*» own, and j'lint'd tir^d in 117 ^ 5 . Hakluyt (IMiK) ami 

1 : • .i.in (|i;;ti ].ui.li-he(l pniiions of the original work; hut the 
- I. . 111-1 geiinim. f'*.\l s.is nut lU’inteil till hS.'iU, wtien it was 

, .? i'*ith hv fh' lafi* M. h .\ve/:te ri the, 4 th volume of tJie lUriuil 
•t'otmuf's 1 1 Miniiiircs of the. ( mog. iSoijiely of J^ari-, a work of 
1 ' j! it g* ogi iplii r wliieli form's simli a model of edituriai l;iste, 
i* i!i-ing, .'ind ■ .ig.K ity, as will haidly he HUrjia.sM'd or eipialled. 

.I..hii’- . f.iiipiiiinn,* P.enedielus Poloims, ul.so left a ln'ief iiarnitivo 
t i’- :i -hiwn liom Ins oral rel.ition. 'i’lUH W-a.s rir.st ])Uhlihhed by M. 
A\-/. le in tin; work jii.^t naiiiCMl. (H. Y.) 

C.MM’OCIvATES, a GiiokUc of tho 2d century, about 
win.-c life :md opinions coinjianitivcly little is know'u. He 
]' said to havt; betui a nalive of Alexandria and by birth a 
Jew. llis family, however, se<;ni lo have been converted 
lo Christianity, llis Gnostic tlieury w^as for tho most part 
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founded Upon Platonism, and he made especial lise of the 
doctrines of reiitiiiisceuce lyid i)r«>j?xistcnce of fouls, lie 
regarded Llie world as formed by inferior s[)irits who are out 
of hannoiiy witli^the suf)r(ime unity, knowledge of which is 
the true Gnosia. The souls which remember their ])re-cxi8t- 
ing slate cau attaui to this contoin])lation of unity, and 
thereby rise superior toilll the ordinary doctrines of religion 
or life. Jesus is^nit a man in whom this reminiscenco is 
unnsnally stryiig, and who has roiiseqiiently attained ti> 
unusual spiritual excellence and power. To t ho Gnostic tlie 
things of the world are wortldess; they are to him iiiatti‘rs 
of iiuliffereiico. From this position it easily followed that 
actions, being imai'ly e.xternal, jpvtTe iiKaally iiiditrereiit, 
and that the true Gnostic sliould al)and(in liin self to eviay 
lust with jierfect indiflerence. The express dedarnlion of 
these Antiiwniiaii jyinei|>les is said to Iierai given by 
Epiphanes, sou of Oarpoerates. Th(» notorion > lieentiiuisin ss 
of the sect was tiio carrying out of tJitiir theory info pr.ieliei'. 

CAUPZOV (ill Latin 6W/^:ow/Vs-), tlie name (»f a family, 
iinnrj of whose memlitfa's attained distinetif)ii in S.ivony in 
the 1 7th and IStli centuries as jurists, ihenlogian^, nml 
statesmen. They traced tlieir origin to ►Simon (‘.np/ov, 
wIkj was burgoniasler of Ihamleiiburg in tin* middle of 
the ItJth century, and who left two son^, Jo.iehim and 
Benedict. 

Jb’^vianoT Caruzov (irdlo-HliJl), first (.f thi> iiamt% 
secoinl son of iSiiinm, ivas an eminent jni‘i,>t. lb' w.j , Ikm ji 
in Brandenburg in loOo, and \v,is ••dnea1»‘d at tin* 
universities of Frankfort and \Vitt(Mibrrg and ollu r i {. iman 
schools, lie returned lioimj in 1 oDO, afid was soon aft«T 
nominated assessor in law. In loJ5 lie was :ipj»ointtMl 
professor of^law at Wittenberg, wlimu'e lie luieurd m 
IGDi! to the court of Sophia, eleetn\ssof Saxony, at (^»Mit/. 
who named liim her eliaiicelh»r. After some \«‘.iri h<‘ 
retnrni'd to Witt-enberg, and died tliere, Ni>\t‘mi«rr ‘JC, 
IG-J, leaving tivo sons. He pnbJi-Imd a e.*]|oction of 
"wr i 1 1 ngs (*n t i tl ed /) isp/i tat inn i a jar /. //>/ c. 

Bi:Ni:i»r(T C.viiivov (loOn-Hith;), seeond of the nair.o, 
was the seeond son of tlie preceding, and Ido* lii'ii wm> a 
gre.at lawyer. He w’a,s born at WitleiibiTg in lal’to, wa^ 
uL first a professor at I^eijisic, ol)laim.Ml an lioiioin-able p*».'»l 
at J)ivsdeii in lOJO, became Onlinaiy of lie- raiidty of 
.Inrists at Juoipsic in IGfn, ainl Nvas nametl pii .y cmncdlor 
at Dre.sdeii in HioJ. Among his w»M’k<, wh:<-'i Ind a \i*iy 
extensive intlmmee un^the mlmnii.aration of jn.-lui*, i'\, n 
beyond the. limits of Savony, \\i\\ 

(Ido'^), Prartirn vnra renim rmninali nm (If'idd), 
t/rnst -inn/i t/lasf)'i tna S<f.ritn/\v (ICHi), /\ >>• . >:s ‘riri< 
SiLr an I (IG.*)?), A’c. His 1 a. years won; ; |ii at at Lt-ip le, 
and his time wms entirely ilevoted to .sicicd .'ludii-^. Ib 
road lln^ Bible thnnigh lifty-threi’ tiiiif-, ^lu lying .d^o tie' 
Coiniiionts of Osiaiider ainl (h’amer, ami mak!i!.', \ oiundnou ■; 
lit'tes. 'These have been allioved toicmiin iii m iiiuaa ij-t, 
}\\) died at Liupsic, August JO, HlGii. • 

.‘Vroi'sT (Ivuezov (1 Gl’J-l GSi^), fonrlli .m-ii of Hie lir^^t 
Beiicdiet, ui -tingui.die<l him^idf as a iliplomati-t. Bom . ! 
Ooiilitz in HHli, engaged lir.st as ad\o«Mtc of tin- eoint at 
Wittenberg, he was appointed in HidT <'li meellor .la I 
]>r(*sident of the (km.-istory at (\)b\irg. and fiom li’)7d : J! 
his «leal}i was privy coum^illor at Gotlia. Ib- to..L ].ari m 
negotiating (he treati(‘s of Osnabnrg ami Niin inlM-i g. lake 
his lirother he was a man of ean e.st pi"t .,.i'id pabli.-ln .1 
ftevi'i’al diivotional W'orks. ilcilii ti at Gotnii e, Novimilu r 
19, 3(kS3. 

Johann Bknkdiot Carpzov (IGOT It.dT), Tr’ih M>n oi 
the lirst Benedict, ivas born at, Ivoiddit/. in IGcT, bceame 
professor of theology at Lidpae, ma«le liim>.«.]f known 1»\ a 
Sijstfma Tlm)h^nlcum, in tw'o volumes, and di(‘d:il Leip>ie, 
October 22, 1057, leaving live sons, all of whom alt.iiiieil 
<flomu literary eminence. 


Johann Gottlob Caupzov (1079-1707), gramlson of 
the preceding, was born at I)res<len in 1079. lb* was 
educat(!(l at Witti-iibei^, L»‘i]jsir, and Altdorf, beeaim; a 
learned Ihcologiaa, mul in 1719 wa^ called to Hie chair i f 
Oriental languages at Leu»-ie. In ITlUlhe was appoiutrd 
superintendent ami hr^t, p.ia-.r nt ladieek. Hi.s m .-L 
iin[)()rt:int W'oiks were tin; h.fi-.h.fm l.i /,/,rns • 'U fit i/> / 1 I 
bibliurnni Vdi iia Vr ‘A/.//- '/r/, ,nul t.<o’ra F. T. II'j 

died at fj'ibt.*ck, April 7, 1707. 

JoHANN' J’i:\j:r)irr ( ’\i:i‘zov G 7v<' 1 so;’)'.. gi:iiMl-on nf 
the tir.st Joliaiiii Bieiiediel, w-m a di 'n, m I.,- i (1;, n-.d 
scholar. HewaGiMni .it !.i*ip ie in I 7'Jo, i,.-, .,n,, 
of philoMipliy m 1717, and in !’i. h.-.- \r;r 

removed to ll<‘bii t.jb ii-i ja-ofi*- ■ --r i.f j* .1 (d-.k. 

In 17 19 li'* w;.-* n iiM' id .► pm).-- ;..r i.f ’!.<■. 1 . . i !*> .s 

auHiur of v.iiK.ii. p’lij"!.-. oi- j| wmlv-, v>i 1-^ i di .I’l.n.n 
on Nb'ie iu^, ;ind p.-bb h- d an editnin of Mn . m . Hu 
dieil .\pi d 1 ► I 

GAlHb\\Z\. liMM-'r-'ii in: ( I b(i;'. a >; '. 'i 

primate .ind 1 lirifb.;-' ,n, w.*, bi.in ot m'bli- l.nn:!'. 
Mirand i in Na\.irir, in 1 .".n;;. 1 b- - rndif'd ..t lie I'ni'. i - -;',y 
of Aieal 1 , ami cnlen'd ll.- I •mi ,in iird.r 'lie- • idy 
)^jMiii.ird who ci'iild iii.-t.-n-l tn il\ ,1 ) i'-i m ]i im-ng w,,; 
\bd«din)r ( '.nin-;, .iml :i-> ni . -n- .r .»! ( li. * at. \ all : |o| id 
lie g-iim‘d I iMiIliaiit a rejinbili"M fk’d i-m tl. >(1 

thither fi*om all p M’t ^ oi Sp.iin l.» ]e-ir Iniu. ( V. 

SI Iretod Ilia; :i . t'* tla‘ (’oiin* d I't Ti* lit ( 1 PB. At 

tins emu'cil j].- c'liih- tU niiin'iimd tl; 't it w ■- lb dnly 

of piii-!s 111 r*-i(]e in Bebr ! • ‘’e Ib-e's ; ainl m.\^ y ' li i 

( I 7) i 7) Imlowril np tlii ap[»'- d 'y pnbb \b n - . 

Jl> 'V f ( b hi f y ,•! t f >ff f / >! ',} ! ./s/ ./ • i , lie 

was .iBo clio'ii II by ( li n !e> to .!e.',.i|ip 'ny to l‘!n d .mi iln; 
prineo w Iio afliTW .ml - brr mic I ‘inlii. 1 1 . ,.ii th,. m . w 
In* m.nie for the piiipo u til miiryiii'’* M iiy. (’niniM 
lieeimelhil i]m on's eonb*--sor, .and l.d.oui.tl \iry /'M'"n-ly 
lor ihr le »•-.! ibb liin. ni oi iba'i iii i ' nb .le ’ m. In 17>b7 

I'hdip .i|>p lintoil liini to t]n‘ .th bl -i. > >. .■ .4 'To]. .1.., ,i | o-t 
lie w i> \ery rclm*! ml l-i ae.a nt, !.. t. i.> .i\\ tbr irdoii.^y 
uliirli ]ii.>» pn.motion won].) tr-m-i' ; .-ii'i imliMl ti.r !■' bi.p 
ol bfi id I 1 }.)‘ M ry n.o.-f year d-aionn,*' d bnn to the Impj'i 

tioii aa .1 li* rote*. ( ik iim .• ^ pi . 1 . M l.i- i '../■////. ■ s- - b , ^ 

» 7 f '4/ / p\i i t' b' d tbit \ t .1 r , 1 1, 1 1 ! I I p, 

thoneli that bo'.k wmn ..pni o\ r.l b^ l • oinnib.-Nioii ol tie 
Gomiei] of 'Tirnl'. It W;, pbn-.‘d in lla- /./■' /b; -n //- 

.Hid (bjim .1 w .1 - imp] •'• -m d for m ’bi y.-n- .fnr 
v,bi*l!, on app' ling to l('.nif, j.,* w..-s t.jIo n tl.ii'.i I 

voiilim d ( 1 b*bi ] .1 ft) ) in 1 ii'* I . -t I t ■'! \n •• lo | ' ir-i 

j 111* l» ei i\i } im <1 -,i nil i.ia*, 1 . .ii ■ ii'.id.* t'* .ib|jir.‘ . . •■ ; •, 

j w iih'Ii l.t‘ }i id m-M 1 ' ill 111 . .-u- pr.iii. i i ' . i 1 . 1 - .n ‘ b ■ • i a* 

lor !i\ o y. •! - , ..'id b llil 'ad to t bi‘ I !. i;.' II’. , ,1 4 . ' I ’ I i) 

Minei\.'. \ I M d.i\ - .ill'-r tbi- ii'il.nit m i . i .e 

j.eopj.' of .'^pmi l!,,noiiH’d I'ini .i> ^ * . i . .o'V 

\ 1 1 I. jil.i.a-d a l.iL'].l\ land w;: . t •nil*. 

Hm movt fn.;onm\oib. .s' . .> i ( ' > .a j'.ob-li.il 

,it \ .anb-i* in I.br'b o* i l' n i, ;•!. i •' ' I ' l.irii 

fie^pimt !\ n pi inted. 

GAlli; \i; \, I t..wn o:' ]; n. • n! b[..- - 

( ‘ u i.iiM, .H'l 111 n ’ lail. -- :a ' 1 : ' . ■ . ■ ec, , . d 

nol f II li’i.m lla ivin/iori*. '!■ ..‘.''lad ep • '..by 

W.itU'd by ti , .\\in !' !' .1 b.iddin> .Ho;':* 

\ ollr _ I it ■' t bill !i o! t .\ . b ■ 1 ioin: I di 1 li’ t 1 1 •*. 

' and :!.e r\ di.- d ] li :• • 1 ' •■ town owo. a*.;, 

I impi>rt nna*, .n- w 1 !l - . n nac, to tbe .p; h i n m t . • 

j nei'.;!ii ij. r i-, In.m .i\.m i\ii\ pi i . .1 

i ha\ 1^ a-n oi.t* • r ]], I ’Ml -oi’i.a - I'l ate. i\ n n.-l-- 
in the Wi -rid. i’b. \ i * : .’ I ! .mi ' j .i t * a ,ti d i ' • • :■ * 
the- \dl.n'i of T. r"i. ■ •' I .< nub’ d. t.ii.l in-’a l! . '< i 

jOftl'f Ibn ijii !i 1 .1 ■ I !a*--'enl in full w oim.n - orair, ti,-- 
be-'t are tboekiio.Nii a-, ('anal (Ir.mde. B-'j.'io. iJon m, 
Jiiul Ibilvaecio. 'Tia.* i xe.n .it ion gives rinpki} mi nt ti) about 
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6000 men ; and nearly 4000 arc engaL;ed in tlie cutting ho died awer two days* sulfering. His works, with biogra. 
and polishing .shops, \^hi(!h number about 1 15. Jn 1873 phical notro by LitW, Jiave been published in five volumes 
tlie total value i)f the inarblo estraeted was £3(10,000. (Paris, iSfiS). A fine estimate of his pharacter will be 
Carrara is built not far from iLu vsit(* of the ancient Lnmy found in MilPs Lma'iatmiJ*, vol. i 
uri l^rnirian city of considerable importance ; aiul tlio CARRIAGE, a V’rm which in its widest signification 
marble was known to tho Ponians ns Marmor /jnirnse. includes all stmctiires employe^ for« the .purposes of 
Nap.)liM)ii J. foundeil in the town an aca'leiiiy of line arts, transport of inorchaiidizo and movable gqodsandof human 
which still e\i‘ Is and possesses a large eolh clion ol* st.it lies, beings. Such vehicles are generally mounted om wheels, 
Tlii^ only native sculptors of note are .Alberti Malholi in but tho sledge and the litter are tyjies of tho exception to 
the loth century and 1 taii' M* (’ut.iii oin the Pith. The this rule. Carriages, according to the definition above 
])i»j)iilation of the town poipcr js alumt iSClM), but the given, includes in tlfese days » vast variety of forms, ranging 
commune contains from tho humble wheelbarrow and nide fann-cart up to 

CMlllMlj, Akmvxo, or more fndy .Ir\x Hatttste the Inxiirim^sly appointcil slooping-cars of railways, and 
Xian.AS Armano a (L'tiuumidicd hivnch the state carriages of royal personages. A narrower 

publicist, was h iru m L'. u.mi, m!i May ISDO. Hi.; f.ither application, however, limits theterm to such vehicles as are 

was a meivlia'il Mr.aiiii.^taiie. ';. and lie n.vi i\ ed a iiseil for the conveyance of persons,^ and it* is in thia 

liberal ediuMtMMi a! 1i: ‘ «\ il- re uf his iiati\e tow u, after- re.'>trieled sense that ^ the term is here used. Cars or 

wanls tlie miliiai > .^eliool at St Cyr. lb- h.id ca rn a l^cs for use on rail w.iys or tramways are also excluded^ 

an juiiMise aili.i ' itio i ra tiu* ::r - it geiu rds of N. poliaui, ami will bo dealt with iti other connections. 
and Jii^ uiieoiii'-!>-ui’ iiij: sj'iiit and I'nl-l uprijlitm soon Althmigli; doubtless, the primiti/e means of transport 
mark.'ii hiai oat n; a ui iii of iudeiieuenut Mi w -, and to be was by riding on tiio back of the horse, camel, elephant, or 
i!. Hull ' iir;: the anuy a . cMili !i--iiti 11 ii.i ]■•' look a : otlur aiiiinai, there is evidence that the use of certain 
Sfcn't but .a'ii\a put in tlie uinsaee. -'itul ol ' kinds of carriages dates from a very remote untifjiiity. 

Iklf.'it. On tli.‘ o'ltlin.ik nf war wjtli Sjiinn in 1.^:2:!, ' When Pharaoh ailvanced Joseph to the second place in 
CiriJ, w]i;i'- 3 symp itliir.s were aUn'^.-tiu r >\itli ihe Spani.-li , I'kiypt “ he made him to ride in tho second chariot which 
cr.u e, '.'Mt in his le-ignation, ainl Mietrii'nl in i ia eting le- Inil ; and laler, Jose[>li, by command of jtho king, sent 
]ii> e^e i[u‘ lu 1; irefh'ua. lie euvolled lui'i-''d m the fn;-! i-.n ; waggou'; out <*f the laud uf Egypt to convey Jacob and his 
leguai aail feu ^ht <.■ Jlani ly against Iim fnniiir < eun.ule-;. ! wlinle family to the laud of his adoption. Thus at this 
Near PiLMieo-. th<- h u.ii w -s iMiu]*eii''d to ^urrendir, and , early pi'riod there \\eri-tw'(» distinct types of carriage in use 
Cam 1 b.\ imo ill.- 1 . i-oiiM' <»f hi^ old r b |)ufiia>. Tiiei.* ' among the e.ivili/ed inhabitants of Egypt, — a country 
was eoIl^hl,>^a!'!■• il:,'l>'’.jby about • • i>. (<!' e.'j.lt'alalion, | whieli from its kwel chaiacter presented facilities for the 
a«id one eoiiiuil i f w *r eoiideiiiued to d .tli. por- | devolojauent of this sjiecies of conveyaiice. The use of 

tnualely .s.ane iiii,.rea'i* y ju'evuib.d th-- o bmig i rliai iol.> in Egypt and aiiimig early nations generally was 

cxeeiit.-d, aud Lo w i-i smou afterw ink a- iju”i 1 ai'd j^el at ' reserved for rulers ami warlike leaders, 
libel tv. j It was among the b'omiins that the use of carriages as n 

lTi;e„v..ra^ a ^ ii- r b dug tlm H: C. 1, ( \it re] I priNatc means of eo!j\eyancc was first established, and with 

resolv'd t.» di-\..t" li' (di to itui,-. li t.j I'.m-; ■ that people <-aning(‘s attained great variety of form ns w’ell 

and b. . ;!i .i'. i.y til An t m T'!;. ; ; . elibiaieti ..> ! i« Inn '-•5 of (waiameiiiiition. Jn all times the cniployiiicnt 

hi-tori,!^. Ill, wiT ‘ lohi d to b • . ; < .a ^ ,.f e.naiagos deju-uded gii*ally on the condition of the roads 

on hi. sidtr lie not rjiiiy obt.niu .1 :nl: , 1: .riiii.: in ovirwliieli (hey hud to In; driven, and the establishment 

hab -!.'5 of .•mui]i..'i; ion, l.ut w'l^ l- d to ;ii, -i’ • lor ])iii,-c]f , of pood road^>, sueh as llio Apjiiau Way, constructed 331 

soiu-' of tin; i.io-t ia*- i-^iing pnti 'r's "f ! li h hi b.r\. | im*., and others, gr.illy facilitated tho developiiiciit of 
llbln^twoikof iiiij - >1 1 !"ei' (Ij.^hid a::- : wiU^tii om* | eiiiriage travidiing among tho liomans. In Rome itself, 
or two 111 * 0,1 mmI ab *. ,.t.i V. 1 -, tin.* ///>'• / /’ p/ ///«■ Ci^unt^r • ami piobal»iy al.so in oilier largo towns, it was iieces- 

,!< i I Jr>-:h ■'!, ,i>. ■ • diiijly id ]_• p'-i'tji ,il ,>^h'dy ■ siiy to ro-dnet training in carriefbes to a fe\v jiCLSons of 

of tim events wiio h < i!' ihi.J'mI in ih - In vol 'ti- a of l»>s. j hi- !i rank, owing to the narrowness and crowded state of 
Ho gndiidly h' . oiii. irni"!! ; a .Mnliul w » ‘ 1-111 | tlie .^tnels. Eoi iLl* sinie reason the transport of goods 

periodic do ; but 11 1 , .t Hil ]iu foiiue-l ji-.- 1 1 -tiin.-i i. -n ^ ali-ng the .sIixm-Is was forbidden during the ten hours 

with the A^//^^■^'/ th'j I..- j,. , .i n* 0 ir m IT.oie.*. ! bitwu.-n sunrkc and Min.sct. For long journeys and to 
The X>ihn)fiJ w.is at J r J 1 iid’a-t d by '1 1. . . u 'ii/;!"!, ' eouvey laigr* parfii ^ the ?v //a ami C(;/ 7 ’//ca appear to have 
and ( 'am 1 in e,irijiiin-(Mii ; bu’ ai: rthe I'l.M-.iiti -u duly, bn-n iiiO.stly ijM-d, 1 ut what their construction and-arrange- 
Tl.iem and .Miguel a'-nm. 1 rV;. f, and Hi" wh 1 m r.:!- n.ents wen* is not known. During the empire the carriage 
mi.'ut. It 11 into llm li imU of { I’udir],,- d: itimi whieh appeiirs,,in n iire.sontatioim of public vjerernonia].s is 

th..- jt/ii iiM b' came t]j..* tii-d {• ..t: d 01 .m m Ibii . IIi^ \]ir tfir/fuifin/t. It i.-i ve/y .slight, with two wheels, soine- 
ju Ij -ifut w.:, iiiiu -ually « !■ ir, hi v |.iii]. ij.l- , * -d l 'md , times <-u\e]ed, and generally drawn by two horses. If a 
w't !i t-:i.:dL* i, hi-’ ..''!<•<•: iiy .III I li. ,j . eiin.ige Imd four horses they were yoked abreast, among 

ill! 1 " 1 . ti. 01 . .ji tif’. lie iinil'd ,in :..ii'iii.di]i; .-ivi.- le.-id, ! tlm (ireeks ami liomnn.s, not in tw'o pairs as now. From 

pr.- -! f. ..'l l v.-t 1 bd UKMi. A-; the »i i' ud. r ol d. mo. i-.-, • fhr cirnna jire traenl the iiioderii European names,— the 
lieu .'if:- I’l'-ntiv to l.K.e .'■eiious diii'ct 1 ... I b- v..i , op^ »• in j Knglidi the French carrmey and the Italian. 

St.j P- I.ij: ‘.aad lal Inne-i befoie the ii-ibi.i "1 to ;u w»m | r'i/ro:\n. The sirjinf wa.s a ver^' ancient form of Vehicle, 
b'l' li: , J'. . 1 : ■ 1 Xt.r lie in !<■.'; du!"! i-ti.-m pn.-ir.* | tie- bmly of which wasof osier basket-w'ork. It originateii 

enoi.t-i*'^. 1; h:, ia-t fatal miMmuicr Ik- v, i i w it ii the Gauls, by wliom it was named and by them 

eiigigri in do ' -v. iiu r ditors of rival Thodi j.oto | it wa-i cinjJoycd for the conveyance of persons and goods in 

wld-ii ]"1 ii. ♦v: d ;■ i V, ;th M Hmih* de ( bi-,iidoi v.';r^oijenf j time of peace, .111(1 baggage during war. With its name 
smai! moM.-Mi. .11 i r. .'nrlii'.r b.-f:. ami.- d ly ai-MU M .1 ii.i.j [ aie conncctrd the modern French 

it ii.>t jiifm . eii. ..o i ii,.,. y on ( ainT. p tii. The | and /^nz/f/r,— all indicating baskcMvork. The was 

me-tiu_; t -o). pi t'l .-e lu.- uioniiiig (»f tlu; ‘J:M May j a two wheeled carriage, the form of which the Koinans 
Dafiiianliii wa \voii'i-].rl 111 tin* .‘■luiiilder, ('.im l in the coj»ied from the war cars of the Belgic. 
ai)dom' a. The vvo’im) wa; at. ouc(.; .‘^^ecii to be daiigcrou.s, These various vehicles were sometimes very splendidly 
and ('r*rrol (ju.vcyed to the liou.'.c of a friend, where ormunciited with gold and precious stones; and covereti 
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'Mitriages seem more and more to have become apyendagea 
of Roman pomp a*nd inagnifiaence. •Sumptuary laws were 
enacted on account of the public extravagance, but they 
were little re^rdea, and were altogether abrogated by the 
emperor SeyerUA V’ Shetoniu^ states that Nero took with 
him on his itravdf loss than a thousand carriages. 

On the intrbdac^Jion . 01 * the feudal system the use of 
carriages wasfoir some time prohibited, as teiuling to render 
the vassals lcfls%flt for military service. Men of all grades 
and professions rode on horses or mules, and sometimes the 
monks and women on she-asscs. Ilcs-seback was tlui 
general mode of travelling ; and hence the memlierH of 
the council, who at the diet and Ai other ocot sions were 
employed as ambassadors, were called riitmfi.sln\ [n this 
manner also groat lords made their public entry into cities. 

Covered cafriages vrere known in the beginning nf tlje 
16th coutury, but their use was conlined to ladies of the iirst 
rank ; aiul as it was accounted a reproach for men to ride 
in them, the electors and princes sometimes excused their 
noii-aitendaiice at ineotfcigs of the stat<s by the jOi a that 
their health would not permit them to ride on horseback. 
Covered carriages were for a longtime forbidden vwn to 
women ; but about the end of the 15 l1i centuiy they 
began to be emidoyod by the em|»eror, kings, and piine*‘s, 
in journeys, and afteiwards on state occasions. In 1174 
the Emperor Frederick III. visited Frankfort in a clo c 
carriage, and again in the following year in a vciy magiii- 
iicont covered carriage. Shortly afterwards eai ria<jcs bcL^aii 
to be splendidly decorated ; tlvat, for itusluno*, ot tin* 
eloctresa of Brandenburg at the ttmrnainent In Id at Uiippin 
in 150U was gilded all over, and that of the duclicss ot Meek 
lenburg was hung with red satin. When (^inlinal 1 )i« trich- 
stoin made his entrance into Vienna in 1611, forty m i nages 
went to meet him ; and in tlio siune year the consort oi 
the Emperor Matthias made her jmblic entrance <ni hor 
marriage in a carriage covered with pcrfumcil I'ln* 

WTMlditig carriage of the first wife of the Eitipcriu* l,«op.dd, 
who wasa Spanish [irincess, cost, together w itii tin- li:.ni. ss, 
38,000 florins. Those of the emperor are thus th -ci ; 
“III the imperial coaches no groat magnitic* in «• io 
be seen ; they were covered over with rod cloili and bl.uk 
nails. The harness was black, and in llic whoio uork 
thi*re was no gold. The panels were of g).i>s, and on 
this account they >v ere called tlie impcrinl gla.^^s cn.uln-.s. 
On festivals the harmi.*# was ornamented with red silk 
fringes. The imperial coaches were di^tinglll^hl■^l mdy by 
their having leather traces ; but the ladies iu llie iniju rial 
Fuite Wore obliged to be contented witli carriages the traces 
of wliich w'erc made of ropes.*' At llie in.ignilioent court 
of Duke Ernest Augustus at Hanover, in 1681, tliere wen? 
fifty gilt cofkchcs with six horses each. Tin* tin t linn- tlial 
ambassadors appeared in coaches on a public s\>lemnily \\as 
at the imperial, r^miuission lield at Erfurt iu 1613. Sonn 
after this time coaches became common all o\er (ler- 
many, iiotwitlistiiiiding various orders and admoiiiti«Mi.s to 
deter vassals from using them. These vehicle.^ appi.ir to 
have been of very rude coustriictiuu. Beckmann de- erdu s 
a view ho had seen of Bremen, painted by John l/andwehr 
in ICGl, in which was represented a long ijinnlranguiar 
carriage!, apparently not suspended by straps, ami covered 
with a canopy supported by four pillars, but uilliout cur- 
tains. In the side was a small door, and iu fnmt a low 
seat or box; the coachman sat upon the horses; ami tlie 
dress of the persons within proved them to be burgomasters. 
At Paris in the 14th, 15th, and even 16th centuries, the 
French monarchs rode commonly on horses, tlie soivants of 
the court on mules, and the princesses and principal ladies 
sometimes on asses. Persons even of the liigliest rnuk sonm- 
times sat behind their equerry on the same horsi*. Carriages, 
however, were used at a very early period in Franco ; for 
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there is still extant an ordinance of Philip the Fair, issued 
in 1294, by which citizens’ wives are prohibited from using 
them. It aj)pears, howestr, that about 1550 there were 
only three carriages at Paris, — om? belonging to the queen, 
another to Diana of Poitiers, and the third to Kem* de 
Laval, a very corpulent nobleman wlio was unable fo ride 
on horseback. The coaches iisc<L in tlie time of Henry J V. 
were not suspended by straps (an im))io\cmeut referred to 
the time of JiOiiis XIV.), thoagli they wen- jn-ovidcd witli a 
canopy sup[u»rted by four uniaineiit.il pillars, and with 
curtains ot stutl’ or leather. 

Occasional iillu.sion is made to the use of some kinds of 
vehicles ill England during the *Mid<i!e Aiies. In The 
tSf/ut/r of f,nw a pi»em ot a peiiotl anlLiior to 

(Jliaiicer, a ileMM ijilioii of a .sumptiioii.'. c irriM j.e occurs : 

“ 'r<‘-nn'rri\v y ‘h.ill !in lunitiii;: f.ire 
•Vuil iii\ I, iu .1 < li.oi*. 

(t sli.'ill l»i- i'll with \i Ivi-f O'll, 

Aiiil ilntli (»f lim- jL^'iiil all .o-M.it wair lu-id, 

\\ ifh <i'iiij:i''k uliiti- Ji'ni . 1 / 1 . ir Ijlm; 

Wi-il (liapi-rd witli liiif'i if a.” 

(liauccr liiin-^i lf de.scribe.^ a eh, in- e; 

“ Witli K“l'l .Hill jifiii-.” 

Wjicii Ii’iehaid 11. of I'hjghind, tin- eiid of the 

I llh ceiitiny, wa^ oblict'd t.» tlv l-efore his nlicllious 
subjcet.'J, 111 * uml all Jiis fivlluw i r.-^ wen- nu bru-k. wlidd 

his motlier alnjio U'^cd a carnage. 'blu.- olili-'.l c.ari 

in 1‘higl.ind weic known as ehaii.s, i-ars, eh.Ltiot^, 
<-:iioe|je.s, and w liiilicotes ; but llitf ■ bt-i-an.c h 'nabje 
when Ann, the wife of HicLard II., slj.»wnl tlie 
ladu-s how gracefully sle* could iM*. <'U tin* sidc-s.uhlle, 
i ^tow', iu liis Svrrnj if Lmolni, 1 eiii.ii K iiig, “so was riding 
I iu tlioso wbiilicoti.s and chaiiots fiu'Mikeii except at 
I coronations ami Midi likt* speet.'idi s." Tie* .-Mii.e vtiittr 
j .st.ites th it in the year Ihtd (iiiilli.iiii J'oomn, a Dutch 
! man, l»eeame the (pi's^rLS eoiclimaii, ami w.i.-^ t]:e fir.>l iliat 
! broiurht the um* of i-iMehis int»» Emrlaiel. Abliou^li Sto\v 
i-. nu'orreet 111 thus ultniuitniL' the ji.ln ■ luctiMU of co.idies 
to tht* time of Klizalii't h. tiien- i-. no <li/ubt tliat at the 
pi riod he iiidie.iti* tlie u,-»“of wlin It 1 xi liahs bi i/aii to bo 
so eninmoii that ir tie ii bieaiiiea [-romn'ent ]»iiblic f u t. 
“ Little by liltle,'* he aL^iiii .‘•tales, “ th-'V lu-i-ame umulI 
among the nobililii- and i»|Jhi‘.s of .-'erl, aiul within twei.iy 
\ears bee.iino a great trade of Mi.idimiiking.'*’ P»y tli** 
be-giiining of liie I7tli century tin- u>e of eoaej:rs LmI 
]>ev*iime .MI prevalent that in Phi] tie* attention ol r.ni;.- 
I nieiit was drawn to the subj- et, .ind a lull “ tn h 
I excessive list* of coaches " w;’s introilnc»‘il, which i!"'’-' ’•■ r, 

I was reji-etetl on the .^et-Miiil reading. 'I’lu ir u.-ct- kl -• n ;v 
on the oecnjiatioii of tlie 'Di'inii'.s w aterim'ii, I'.x'-! t!.i* 

I j»o«-t and waterman coinpIaimMl MlUily b-:!'. }.’ " aiid 

MT.SL* ag.iin.st tlie iiew-faii chsl t-raetn-e • 

“ (’.'irni.'K'ht's, corn'l.r-;. i:f!i"i. .n-d I I ’ e • 

it»l» us (if din’ ''li-Uf', din \\.!i' < I .1- 
.\L':illi-t I’f gi'csuid \\i- - : .:i 1 ' I s 

W lull si ri’il diil* pidl.t .1.' 1; i > 

The sneei's of wils MTid wateium; i 't w uhstanding, 
coadii‘s became so Cdnnmui. th .r ii' tf • pait ol the 

17th centur\ they were e.'^lini.d -i t" nnMiiit.r more than 
60(M) in London and iu .■^uri«'Ui li i.._ 

Vehicles ]*l\mg for piiMu’ (■Mn\ »*n!cne(‘. w'e lia\e 
W’crt* ill cxistenci* dnr.n/ th I'ciidd «d tin* Uonuin empire, 
and concurn-ntlN with the im.i wal of eau‘iai:i' locotnotfin 
ill the 16tli century, pui*. c c.irnagt^s wen* riLrain re- 
established llackne\ eon lies wcie first intro.luced in 
France ilnring the minviii) nf l.oiiis \IV. by one Niedis 
Sauvage, wlio li\ed at tin- .ugn of Saint Kiacie in the Ibio 
St Martin, ami lienee hircvl carriages came to Ic e; 'led 
jiaens, tliough eventually tlie name was ri^stiiclcd to micH 
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as wero stationed for liire in the streets. In 1650 Charles 
Vill urine obtained the exclusive privilege of hiring out 
JUieres in Paris for a payment of 5000 livres. The 
prototype of the modern omnibife first commenced plying 
in the streets of Paris on the I8th March 1G62, going at 
fixed hours, at a stated fare of five sous. Soldiers, lackeys, 
pages, and livery servants wero forbidden to enter such con- 
veyanees, which were announced to be pour la plus (jrand 
cnmnindlti' d Hhcrtf* dea penounrs de mrn((\ In the time 
of (Charles X. the omnibus system in reality was established ; 
for no uxcliisiou of any class or condition of person who 
tendered the proper faro was perniittrd in tlio veliieles then 
put on various routes, and tlie fact t)f the carriages being 
thus at the service of all gave rise to the present iiiinie. 

Hackney c.nelies were first established in London in 
16*25. Writing in I Oil 1 to fiin-d St-itl'ord, MrCfarrard says, — 
“ Here is one (japtam r>:iiley ; he hath been a sea captain, 
but HOW' li\o.s on tiie land, about this city, wliere he tries 
ex[»erinients. lie hath erectetl, ncciu’ding to liis ability, 
some finir hackney-euaclies, put his men in li\eiy, and 
appointed lliein to stand at the May-polo in the Strand, 
giving them instructions at what rate to earry men into 
several parts of the town, where all day they may be had. 
Other liackney-meii seeing this way, they th»cked to the 
same place, and p;'rf<»rm their jonrnoys at the same rate, 
60 that stanelimes there is twenty of thinii together.” 

Ill 1637 there were in London and Westminster no 
fewer than 50 such eoaelies ; in 1652 they had increased 
to 200, and in 1654 to 300, emidoying 60(1 horses. In 
1G94 the number of Imekney coaches was limited to 700, 
and in 1715 to SOO. Thus, notwithstanding tlie competi- 
tion of sedan chairs, the hackney-coach held its place and 
grow ill importance till it was, about iS20, siij. planted by 
the cahrlold de now »shorteiicd into “ cab,” wliicli 

had previously held a most important place in Pari.'. 
In that city the cabriolet came into great jinblic favour 
about the middle of the IStli century, and in the year 
1S13 there were 1150 sneli vehicles j»hiiig in the 
Parisian streets. The originnl cabriolet w’as a kind of 
hooded gig, inside wdiich the driver sat, besides whom 
there was only room left for a single jiasseuge?’. Mr 
Ilaiisoin, the inventor whose name attaches t(» the London 
two-wlieeled veliiele to the present day, ]i;iteiited liis cal» 
first in the year li"^34. It consisted originally of a s<juare 
body hung in the centre of a S(piare frame, the two wlu'ds 
being abmit 7 fret 6 inches in diameter, the same height 
as the \ chicle. (In this very nnmeruus improvements were 
fpiickly made, and in 1S36, at On* a fre.sh patei t had been 
obtained in name of M»‘ssrs (lillettaiid (.'hapmaii, a com- 
pany wa.s formed for establisliing liaiisoin cal)s es,M:ntially 
the .same as now* in 

Of coache.s pos.ses.>,ing a lii^tfUT the two best known in 
the L'nited Kiiig<lom an*. Her Majesty’s .state co.acli, and 
that of the Lord Mayor of Ji^mdon. The latter is the 
oldest, having been built, or at least first used, for the 
procf-Nsion of Sir Charle.'^ Asgil, Lord Mayiu* el(‘ct, in 
November 1757. The body of this wonderful veljicle i.s 
not .siij)ported by sf)rings, but hung on leather .stra]K : and 
th'.- wlioir .'Inicture i.s very richly loaded wdth onianiental 
carving, gilding, and jiairit-work. The different panels and 
the iloor.-i (‘(Jiitain various allegrirical groiiji.s f»f figured re 
j»rev!iiing Mutable subjects and heraldic devices jiaiiite«J m 
a .s[)irited manner. The royal state coach, winch is de'cribed 
a.'» “ the superb carriage evmr built,” was de.signed by 
Sir William Chambers, the paintings on it W'ere executed 
bv (.‘ipriani, and the work w.as enmideted in 1761. 'fin* 
f<»lh..ving i.s an oOhaal description of it : -- 

“ Thfi wliole of tie* e:irri.'jgi* and l»ody is riehly ornainenb'd witli 
laurel and carved woik, h*'aiit.ifully gilt. The length, 24 feet; 
^Idch, 8 feet 3 inches ; height, 12 foot ; length of pole, 12 feet 4 
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inches ; t^ight, 4 tons. The 
nosed os fkllows :-->0f four large Tntm^ wh'b 
tour braccN, covered withced luor^ocoleathw^ ftnd oirpiliM^t^ 
gilt buckles, the two figures placed in fh>nt of 
the driver,. and are represented in the action«]if drvsiij|yby 
extending round their shoiflders, and the cranes Sifid'kwlul^id^ 
to announce the approach of the monarch of the OciNtti ;*sti3 tjljNji 
at the Uick carry the iinjicrial fasces^ topp|ji'ilirith tridenfill,:V.l% 
drivepH foot-board is a largo scallop sfeell, ornamented witli 
of reodfl and other marine plants. The pole Represents a 0 

lanocs ; the splinter bar is composed of a nch moulding, itsuingfirO]^ 
hciicatli a voluttMl shell, and each end teriiiinating in the hera of i 
dolphin ; and the wheels are imitated from those of the ancieii 
triumphal chariot « Tlie body^of the coach is composed of ei^ 
palm-lrecs, which, branching out at the top, sustain the roof ; aw 
four angular trees are lombjd with trophies allusive to the victq^ 
obtain«*ti by Great HiitainjMuring the late glorious war, suppc^ 
by four lions' lieads. On the cciiti'e of the roof stand tliree boyi 
represLMiUng the genii of England, Scotland, and Ireland, SimpO]ft 
* ig the imperial crown of Groat Britain, and holding in their hfuid 
the sceptre, sword of state, and ensign.sor Icnightliood ; their 
arc ndoruisi with fostooys of laurel, wdiich fall from thence tovm 
the four comers. The p-inols and doors are painted with apprsm 
ate embhimaticul devices, and the linings are of scarlet velvet 
uinbossed witli iiationid emblems.” 

Modern Carriaffps. — The forms of carriages as now buU 
are so numerous as .alinost to defy classification, and thw 
altogether baffle detailed description. The climate, con 
dition.s of life, and various other circumstances of diftren 
countries have originated modified forms of carriage in eaol 
of them, some of which have come into general use, whil 
others are seldom seen out of the laud of their origin. M 
(1. N. Hooper, of the firm of Hooper & Co. of London 
who has given valuable assistance in the preparation o 
the present article, suptdies the following table of moderi 
carriages with the countries of their origin jy— 


Toaeli. 

Kotze, Berlin. 

Hungary or Prufllat 

(’’hnriot. 

Ooujie, 

France. 

P.a louche. 

Oalk’Iie, 

>» 

Ib*it7ska. 

Britzska. 

Austria. 

1 iroski. 

Droitzska. 

Germany and Russia. 

('abriol(‘t. 

(\<ibriolet. 

Fmnce. 

(’.nb IMiaeton. 

Milonl or Victoria. 

England. 

.Mail riiaeton. 

Mail phaeton. 

n 

Gig iind Tilbury. 

Tilbiiiy. 

Italy. 

rufiicb*. 

rurricle. 

Laudaii. 

Laiidnii. 

Germany. 

Fourgtui. 

Koiirgon. 

France. 

Dog-cart. 

To-car. 

England. 

(biiiiilms. 

Omnibus, , j 

JUV ( 

France (liyShillibeeTi 
an Kriglislimaub 

I)r.ag. 

.Malle- Anglaiso. 

England. 

i'ark Phaeton. 

Phaeton de pare. 

>> 

iJroughaui. 

Petit coupfi. 1 

(Lord Brougham), 

1 )miblc Brougham. ) 

(’l.lli'UfC. j 

([llarcnce. 

England. 

WaggoiH-tte. 

1 Waggonette 

99 

Sociable. 

Sociable. 

99 

T-cart. 

T-cart. 

99 

So( iable-landau. 



liaskcl canStge. 

Paincr-k-salade. 

• 

»» 

Brit/Nka-cImnot. 

ICilwngen. 

Germany. 

Spider phaeton. 

America. i 

Ibfck.iway. 

... 

99 

rbar-^l-cote. 

... 

Switzerland. 

Tarautafl. 

Voiture de vojaffir 

Rmwia. ' 

Kibilka. 


1 

Telega. 

... 

»» < 

Tioika. 

Outside car on two | 
or four wiicels. ) 

Sledge. 

} 

tf 

Ireland. 

Russia, Nurwav, ORr* 

I 

many, Canada, to 

('arriolo. 

1 

Norway. 


In addition to this list fliere are numberless forms of laht^ 
carriage, and the misdirected ingenuity of coach-buildetS u 
fre(pif!fltly exercised in the attempt to combine the f^Mrei 
and advantages of several vehicles in one atroctdrOi 
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generally with the result of rendering it unfit 1 o bo used J 
with comfort orhafety in a»y fornii *• 

In comparing the carriages of the present clay with those 
of earlier periodS it should be bprno in mind that many 
circumstances apart from the skill and invention of the 
coach-builder havy combined to modify, or to necessitate 
the modification, of mth structures. The condition of 
streets #nd roads was such, at no very remote date, as 
to permit of t^nly the most cautious trallic within limited 
areas in vehicles of great strength, solidity, and weight. 
The paving of streets and piacadainiiation of highwa}s 
gave designers of carriages facilities for planning veliielcs 
of a light, airy type on more elegant lines, of which oppor- 
tunities they were not slow to take advantage. Again, 
previous to the introduction of railways, not only public 
coaches bul^privato. carriages had to be bu#lt \sith a view 
to afford acct)inmodation for undertaking long jmirneys, 
which are now entiredy performed •by niilw uy, and that 
circumstance also now enables the ot)acli-builihT to give 
pfffii^iry attention to t4ie comfort, gracefulness, :nnl i legancc 
of the vehicles he constructs. Ihit after allowance is made 
for all such circumstances, there remains to ci»iw‘]i-i)uild(‘i*s, 
and es]iecially to those of Oreat Piritain, a \cit large share 
of credit, f(»r the inventive skill ami ingenuity wliicli lias 
brought the modern carriage to that perfectiim of workman* 
ship i'lnd artistic finish which it ever\wliei‘e dis|ila\s. 'Fo 
enumerate the improvements in co^lch-lnJildiIlL^ wliieh have 
been effected ehiefiy in tln^ present cciitury, wtnild demand 
a much greater space tliuu can be <l(n't)teil to this Mibjict. 
It must siillice simply to point to the Collinge axle invented 
ill 17112, now universally ado])ted, by means of which 
wheels retpiiTe oiling only once in seveial inontlis. 'J’lie 
elliptic springs, upon which nearly all caniai'cs are now 
inounteil, wore patented ]>y Obadiah Klliott. in A 

great many ingenious devices have also Imhu adopt* *! tt»r 
facilitating the opening ami closing of the lu ul ei lamlaus 
or such carriagi'S as are made to be open or cl«»* e il ple.i^ure. 
And generally coach-buikling has en joyed a full di.m* of the 
advantages llowdiig from tho improveil inecliaiiie.il «lc\ici‘s 
and [iruecsses of modern tiiiu‘s. 

C 6 m 7 / 7 /n//i'//?y.'--C*)acliniaking is a coml)ir..itiM]i of eiafts 
rarely united in one trade, einbraeiiig, as it dcu.-, woik in 
such diverse materials as winnl, iron, steel, bia^s, ilotli, 
leather, ivory, hair, itc. A great <livision nf ];ilu>nr ami 
numerous higidy skillei artizan.s are eoiisejpu nt ly emplo\i.Ml 
in tlie various stages in tlio eoiistruetiuii i»f a liilili-ela.-s 
carriage. Tho workmen include bo*ly maker-’, who ladhl 
up the part in wdiieh persons sit ; earriaL;e niaKei^, who 
make ••r fit logetlicr all tho under [»art.s of tlio \eliieIeon 
whicii llii^ body rchts ; wlieehw rights, joiners, ami titters ; 
trimin'eis, who lit up the inside of the carnage ; and several 
classes of smiths for special work counecteil with the m»ii 
framing, axles^ springs, iVc. raiuting i.s an impovTanl part 
of the business, those professing it being* *li\i»h’d into 
body, carriage, and heraldry or oftiaineiital j»aintei>. ; and 
after the painter comes tho p*»li.sher who gi\<‘.s the final 
brilliant poli-h to tlie outside of the whole stniclure. 

A very great deal in the coaclMiiaking bii.siiic.'’.s depond> 
on tho selection of matorials. Ash is the kiml of wood 
commonly used in the framework both of body and earring 
and the quality best suited for bo*ly wimd is that of a mild 
and free nature, while for the earri.ige the wruul eaiinot 1 
too strong or robust. Full-grown wood, of eoiirse, is b<\st 
suited for both purposes, and the ]>lank.s must be allowed 
to lie until they are properly seasoned, as is indeed must 
essential with all the wood used 41 tJie buihling of a earriage. 
After tho framework is made, the lowfr ]Kirt of the botly 
is panelled up with the softest bay mahogany, plain am 
free from grain. Tho kinds of wood genLMully applied t 
coach-wheel making are elm or fustic for tlie naves, oak 


‘or the spokes, and ash for the felloes ; but beech felloes 
are often used, and it has been found by experience that 
beech, when the felloes me cut from the log shortly after it is 
ellcd, and kept until tney become dry before being put 
ipon wheels, answ ers admirably for this purpose. American 
lickory is also one of the bi-st available woods for spokes 
as well as carriage poles; and :i laive trade is now con- 
lucted between (Ireat Ihitain ami tin: Tnited States in tlio 
inportation of American inacliiiie made hick<»ry wdieels. 
Janadian black walnut has also come into ns(* as a sub- 
stitute for mahogany in panelling, and many other wmods 
ire available for s[iecial ])orlions of eania*ji'^. 

Fonnejly, in the making of coaeh nothing was 

ised but (jlcrman steid, which from its li.mlm was more 
i[»t to snai) than the Knglish steel now empluv'd bir that 
mrpose. 'Fhe latter eoinbiues with .su]>eiit»r iI.*Mieity a 
.strength that enables the sjiring-maker to fabiie.ttc his 
springs at least one-thiul lighter, while lln-y stand etpi.d 
atigue. The inui ninunliiig of eoaeli-work rejjuiivs tho 
skill of «‘\perieneeil smiths; li>r, besidi'S solidity, Soi,m; 
legrei* of tasti‘ is n.qui.site to furm the shapes and sits of 
the ilifi’enait part^. No braneh of eoai h making eontribnt* 
more to the ele/'aneeid’ tlniveliuK' tli.in that ot Ihi* painter 
IJis colours niu^t be ot t)ie bi -.t (pi.ility in ordi r to .stand 
ex[)osure in all weatljiT.s. 'J'lie vaiiii.^li u.M-d eopal, of 

wliieh there are two kinds, the liu'.st lor tiui-lnng the 
body, and the Second lor finishing the carriagi*. Jhtween 
paints of different ipialities and variimli, a w 1 11 lini.died 
carri.igo gets fri*m twenty to twenty four separatii coals 
bebu’e it is finislied. between i aeli coating of varni.-h 
colour and varnish tlie woik c.irefully nibbed smooth ami 
flat with puiniee or line glass paper, and the final jiclish i.s 
ittaiiied by rubbing with the |>alin of llie liaml. 

The growth and (ievelo[nuent of railw ay tiavelling, instead 
of elieeking the um* of hor>e diawn veln-des, or injuring tlie 
art of the eo.ieh-builder, liii’ had a very ]'ow*Tful intliienee 
in the uppositi*. diieetion. Ibiilwav liaM lbiig has caused 
an enonnoim nieii.iM* in the u^e of i-.ibs ami other }>nbbc 
veliieleN. while inereasing w 'Mh ii Jjas mnlliplii d InwirhaiH 
private caiTiagi*s. 'Fhe re\i\,d of the driving ol four hoi ’U 
drags, in imil.itiiai of t In- old 'l.eje e(*.iehi“’, between l.oudi n 
and v.ii iou.'’ subuiban towns (one going to brigliton), wlin h 
h.is taken pl.iet* of lait* ve.ir-, is de-erving ot note, 'rinse 
eoaehes weie put on tlie road by im-inbers nl .srM ial an.'’! >- 
I’lMlie clubs, not v\il)i a \it\v to pii>lil ; tluir sin-i 1 Iio\v 
e\i*r, has been very gieat. 

A.s a eoaeli-nial’ ing ami eoaehing cuiitry, Kngl nid 
lung hi Id the foremost pliee. “The road.’ U'’ • < 
and their drivers figure larL!« In in the popular le.- ' ;o of 
the cuiinti'y, and the ]ierlii-liun ol eon li •‘(|iii| n • r ' h i.s 
be.*n a,n nnl.iiliiiL: some ‘ of 11 ilional ]*rh,'r. I'l’* -'1 vomh’ 

builders still euMliii'ie to liolil, almost wrl,. !i' d. puto, ti.o 
highest p.isitiini in their erafl , and th il ^ iiiMilv - 

a lirst-el iss I.uu loa-biiill e.iiri.igo e.iii! i I. !■ 1 h' in -’t v\oi Iv- 
in. lUship, handsome Inie.s, and b* luniiu 1 ’> 'i', i"* rxei lied 
by any ]»ri)duel. of industrv \ v\.> 

(k\ llliU ' K rillUi rs, .! maiii!:i.*' r..ii!.;\ ^.f a town, and 
a eu-exteii-ive ]iai liaiiM iitai V lioioisdi '■) ilu- ‘ ium' name, in 
the [M'ovinee of rbter, m li. lam. li i’ em losed by ti a 
county uf Antrim, exi-ept on il-e wlieie it is skiiti *1 by 
the IkiV of ( \u I ii-kfi-run - il’il' Lougli). it eitii’.prO’*‘S 
an area uf ltt.7G2 .len of wlia li 12'.t .iie ueeiipied ]»y tl e 
town. The suif.iee is in i m i.il liillv ; bough Monrne, i 
lake of about ‘JG.ieie-. in rxlciil.i.s >.)fi tei't abuve ihr li\el 
uf tlie Sea, a ml the higlje-l iiioniiiain, Slio\e 'IVne, wliuli 
cuinummU a in.igiwlii • nl jauspeet, attains an elevation ul 
HIM) feet. The l.ii.d mar the se.i-.shoit* is an alliivi.il 
plain. The farms an* small, except in tlie hilly district, 
where giu/iiig is eaiut d on. 'I'he ehiel i ioj»s are u.ils ami 
potatoes, fur wliieh seaweed, with lime and vegetable 

V. — iS 
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matter, forms the manure ; and the district has long been 
famous for the manufacture of cheese. The fisheries are 
valuable and extensive, and the oy|»ters taken off the coast 
are highly prizeil for their size and llavour. At Duncrue, 
about a mile and a half from the town, on the property of 
the manjuis of Downshire, rock-salt of remarkable purity 
and in largo quantity is found in the 'IViassic sandstone. 

According to ecclesiastical arrangement, this biirgal 
couiily forms a single rectory in tlie diocese of Connor. 
Tht 3 population iiuiubeivd 80 IM) persons in 1851, and 
in 1871, — t *280 males and r>ll7 lemales. The borough 
returns one member to parliament. 

The town of C^irrickfergus, troiii which the county and 
adjoining bay take their name, is Dl miles north-east of 
Belfast by rail. It stretches along the shore of lielfast 
Lough, is about one mile in length, and consi.sts of the old 
or walled loun in the centre, the Irish quarter t)n the 
west, and tlie Scotch quailer on the east, tlie la^t l)eiiig 
chielly inhabited by lisliermen, descendants fnmi a colniiy 
driven by rcligiuus [jeiseciition from (lalloway ami Ayr- 
shire about, the year Itidd. Tlie tot\n is irregularly binit, 
and dellcieiil in neatness, 'rin^ principal building is the 
old ca^t^^ slandiiig on a projecting rock, from nhich the 
tt*\vn derive-', the name Canick ; it was formerly a plaee of 
miieli >lieiu"t]i, ami is still miintaineil as an arsenal, and 
mounted with hea\y guns. Tho ancient donjon or kee[), 
9U feet in heiirht, is still in good preservation. The parisli 
church, an antiquated enieifurin stnicturc, was oiiginally 
a chaiM.d or cuatury depeiuient on a Francisean nionastery. 
The entrance to a subtiTranean passage between tin* two 
t*>tabli^llnu•nts is still vi>ible umlcr tho communion-lable 
of tlio ciiurch. The jail, built on the site <’!' the above- 
mentioned mona-^ttuy, w.is fonnerly tho county ot Antrim 
prjsiiii. dlie eiiurt-lioii'e, which adjoins the jail, i-. a neat 
modern budding. When Carrickfergus was tin; county 
town of Antriiii (w'hicli it ceased to bo in tin' n>'^izes 

Wti'c lield tlnuv. The towui lias some trade in dome-tie 
])rodnce ami in linen maniifaetnres, there being siveral 
llix spinning milk-5 and a bhaeli-w’ork in the immediate 
lieighbourliuod. I)i>tilliiig is carried c)n in the town. 
Ve''.'«»'b. of lUO tons bnideii can discharge at tlie pier, and 
tlnre i*. a p.il“iit slij> on the shore. The jiupnlatioii of tlie 
muniei[ial town wm- .‘Jol.'i in 1851, ami 4212 in ISTI, 
with an e\' e--. at tlm lattt'r <]:ile of 528 iemales. In ].^71 
5(17 W'ei'e ('.iiliohiv, jiinl Protestants, ami of the latter 

2l)5f3 were I’l e-h\ tt•rl.m'^. 

In tie* I'l ig'i 1 r ;i 1 til th«‘ touii <>i>t,.iiiie<l u « liartrr, 

afj'l this Wif. < Miilii jij.-.l lo, ,) I'll. , 1 , wild iiil'lfil ihe nl' 

s*‘ndiiig twd - I . t li.-ii p.irh.iiiiriir. 'rin* eeijidMlnwi, 

w.is -I 'll -1, 11 :.: I t!i< jiid. i'.i.iii'j of tlie .MiiukijmI 

U'-l'irni A'-t of ]s|d, li \- .1 [ ..t I'lini'-ipd efiinriiiM^innei Jii 

] Is-J, .IdliM d<‘ ('diir-'V, Td wii- M !!• sm II. I.. 1 .I gi.inted all tli.> (..irt , 
of li»* coalil obtain p i-., -j.-n nt by the sWdpl, li.xi-d a 

I’dldiiy in this di^trii't. lit-^'da: v fuolT 1 bt* r.ivtlr wlii«*li attei w.inU 
« 'On*- into p*o-;i'^'>idli of tlie 1 )•' 1. e 1 ually, who, being ejei'teil, lii- 
I'.du O’d Ifl’U^e to In -ie;j»- It ■ J ii.M Alter a ilr'iper.'ite I’e'-i't- 
:ili- e tb. Slim.liilen il. li, 1 , j1,c t'lwn W.IS bunii’d b\ 

tfi - S.'OI-. r.ii-l 111 1 IMO \sas •lr-ai.e,-..i '.j, t!,, < , Mui ,ii'.-il .Si dts ami 
Iii-li. .Si:b.. ipienilv, it iiillen-'i nin- ii i.\ ti-mne aiel the .le, a- 
Hi'ei il of till.- iieighlidUiing Iii-b I iii. n (in'., wlio'**- f.ivoni 

Tii'j fdW’j -'jii '. were at lengtli m ei-s-.ii ill '1 f'. nil- i,\' tbe pa\ jji'.nt 
of .01 o.imti tiUMti. Ill the n-ign nt < I manv Sedti-b 

<.'«|V I r. lilt, r -ettl'.l in til*' |jeii;lib*)Ui b'l'nl f.i t}.,* pi-rseeiU ion 

dii.-et.' I tb*‘iii In tin- civil war-*, b. n , < ’.-n i jr*k|eigns 

wa-s 'iiic III tlie i.liaf pl.iet-^ of refiig*' lor the Pint -.t.ojts of tin* 
county ot Aiiliirn; ami on .July In, tbe In t Pr.-ibyt» ry beM 

in Inlojil met tie:.-. In tli.it ye.ir the g.im',i.ii vi.i^ cdininanih'd 
by Oeri' r.d Vl'inio.*, \v)j«, basing afterwards ii liinpii .lieil the causi; 
oftlio Kngli-h P.i.diaiii' nt, was, in J<J4s, surjiri.yeil anil taken pnsoner 
by .Sir Kola It Ail.iii. At, .i I.iti i |l♦•liol| ruriiekfeigii>i wa.>, bebl by 
the paiti 'Siiis of J.irne-, II., but .siinenib'i-eil in lOsatotbe fonsjy 

under King William’s g.-miMl Sebomberg ; and in ItJiio it was 
vi-Ated by King William, wbo landed ben* on bis expedition to 
Ireland. In IZdo it was surrnised by a Knuieli .sipiadron umler 
C\)m:m>iore Tlwiurot, who lainJed with about 1000 men, and, after 


bolding thd place for a few days, evacuated it on the approach of 
the Kngliah'.troops. Kigliteen years later Paul Jenos, in his ship the- 
“ lliinger,’* sucocyded in clipturin^the “ Drake,” a sloct^ 

of-w'ar, in the neighbouring bay ; hut lie left without molesting the 
tow'll. ^ ^ 

CARRICK-ON-SUIR, a town of Ireland in the south 
riding of the county of Tipperary, provpice of Muuster, is 
situated on tho 8uir, 14 miles feast of Clonmel, with a 
station on tbe Waterford and Limerick^ railway. It was 
formerly a walled town, and contains some^ very ancient 
l)nilding.s, such as the parish church and the castle, erected 
in 1 30'J, which belongs to , the Butler family. On the 
other side of the river, but connected by a bridge of the 
14th century, stands tlfc suburb of Carrickbeg, with an 
abbey founded in 133G. The woollen manufactures for 
whicli the town was formerly famous still give employment 
to about 400 ^leoplc ; and upwards of 1000 ale at work in 
the linen ami Hax factories. A thriving export trade is 
carried on in agricultural produce, and slate is extensively 
quarried in tlie iieighbouiiiood. Carrick-on-Suir bec ame a 
j)lace of importance soon after th<f Knglish conquesF^of 
Ireland, and it still gives the title of earl to a branch of the 
Butler family, ropidation in 1871, 7792. 

CARllJKlL in its gi-neral acceiitation, is a person who 
cimvey's the gouiks of another for hire. In its inero 
colliMpiial use it was ap[)lied to the c]a.ss of men, now 
rcmlured coniparatixely obsolete by the railway system^ 
who conveyed goods in carts or waggons on the public 
roads. In jurisprudence, however, the term is collectively 
ap[>lied to all conveyers of ]»roperty, whether by land or 
w'.iter ; and in this sense the late changes and enlargements 
of the sy.stem of IraiLsit throughout the worjd have given 
additional iin[K)rtance to the subject. The law by which 
carriers, both by Lind and sea, arc made responsible for the 
goods intrusted to them, is founded on the prmtorian edict 
of the civil Jaw, to which the ninth title of the fourth book 
of thi*. Pandect is devoted. TJie edict itself is contained 
ill those few words, naiiUVy vanj^meSy alabtflarii, quod 
vttjff.sque saivtitu jure 'rert/jcriufy nisi rtalilHUity iu C09 

iiiilicnnu dabo.'' Tho beautiful sinqilicity of the rule so 
aiiiiuunced has lind a mo.st benellcial iiillueiice on the 
commerce of the wurhl. Throughout the great civilized 
re' 4 iiui which look its jaw directly from tbe Roman fountain,, 
and through the other le>s civilized countries which followed 
till* saiiie coiiuiierciai code, it laid a foundation for the prin- 
ciple that the carriers C'ljgagemen^ to the public is a con- 
tract of indemnity. It bound him, in the general case, to 
deliver wli.it ho had lieeii entrusted with, or its value, — 
thus .sweeiiiiig away all secondary questions or discussiona 
a.'i to the cumlitioii.s of more or less culpability on hLs part 
under w'hicii loss or damage may have occurred ; and it 
left any liinltations of this general responsibility to be 
sepal ately adju-sted ]>y sjieci.il contract. 

The law' of Englaml re.cognizes a di.stinction between a 
coinmon and a private^ carrier. The former is one who 
l.'olds liiinself out to the public as ready to carry for Lire 
from place to jdac.o the goods of such persons as choose to 
employ Jiim. 4’1 ih ow'iier of a stage coach, a railway 
conqiany, tho master of a general ship, a wharfinger 
carrying guod.s on his own lighters are common carriers ; 
and it make.s no ditlereiice thal. one of the termini of the 
journey is out of England. It has been held, however, 
tliat a person wdio carries only pa.ssengers is not a common 
carrier ; nor of cour.^e is a person who merely engages 
to carry the goods of particular individuals. If a man 
undertakes to carry goods safely, although ho is not a 
common carrier, and is to have nothing for the carriage, 
he is responsible for damage sustained by his negligence. 
A common carrier is subject at law to peculiar liabilities, 
lie is bound to carry the goods of any person who offers to 
pay his hire, unless there is a good reason to the contrary^ 
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a8| for example^ Tghen his carriage is full, or theiarticle is 
such as he is in the habh of coAvoying. He ought to 
carry the goods the usual course without unnecessary 
deviation or delay. To make him liable there must be a 
due delivery of the goods to him in the known course of 
his business. His^charge must be reasonable; and he 
must not give urniue prdtorcnco to any customer or class 
of custoiders. ^ The latter principle, as enforced by statute, 
has come to Bb of great importance in the law of railway 
companies. In respect of goods entrusted to him, the 
carrier’s liability, unless limited by a special contract, is, as 
already stated, that of an insurer^ There is no question 
of negligence as in the case of injilry to passengers, for the 
warranty is simply to carry safely and securely. The law, 
however, excepts losses or injuries occasioned immediately 
** by the act of God or the king’s enemies ” — words which 
have long had a strict technical sigpilication. It would 
appear that concealmeant without fraud, on the part of the 
cu'vto’jier, will relievo the carrier from his liability for 
negligence^ but not for Ictual misfeasance. Fraud or deceit 
by the customer in misrepresenting tlie real value of 
the goods) will relieve the carrier from his liability. The 
responsibility of the carrier ceases only with the delivery of 
the gneaU to the proper consignee. By the Caniers Act 
(11 Geo. IV. and 1 Will. IV. c. 08) the liability of carriei-sfor 
gold, silver, <fec. (in general “ articles of great value in 
small compass”) is determined. Should the article or 
parcel exceed £10 in value, the carrier is nut to be liable 
for loss unless such value is declared by the custoiner, and 
the carrier’s increased charge paid. WJiere the value is 
thus dcclarcd,ithe carrier may, by public notice, demand an 
increased charge, for which ho must, if requited, sign a 
receipt. Failing such receqjt or notice, the cairier must 
refund the increased charge and remain liable as at cuinmoii 
law. Except as above no mere notice or declaration shall 
affect a carrier’s liability ; but he may make sjiecial con- 
tracts with his customers. The carriage of goods by rail- 
way or canal or by sea is subject to special regulations. (See 
Railways and Ciiartku I^akty.) A carrier of [>assengers 
is responsible for jiersonal injuries only wlnai they have 
been occasioned by his negligcjipe or want of skill. Where 
there has been contributory negligence on the part of the 
plain ti IF, —i.c., where ho might, by tlie exercise of ordinary 
care have avoided the conse(|uonccs of the defendant’s 
negligence- he is not flititlcd to recover. By 0 and 10 
Viet. c. 93 (commonly called Lord Campbeirs Act), wlien a 
person’s death has been Ctiuscd by such negligence as would 
have entitled him to an action had he survived, an action 
may now be maintained against the party rcsp<msiblo for 
the negligence on behalf of the wife, husband, Jiareiit, or 
child of the deceased. Previously such cases had been 
governed by the maxim actio personalis moritnr cum 
peraona. • ^ 

CARRIER, JiCAN Baptiste (17f)f)-179'l), Freneh Revolu- 
tionist, one of the actors most infamous for cruelty in the 
“ Reign of Terror,” was born at Yolai, a village near 
Aurillac in Upper Auvergne, in 1756. At the beginning of 
the Revolution (1789), he was merely an obscure attorney; 
and in 1792, with many others of the same class, he was 
chosen deputy to the National Couveution. lie was 
alrt)ady known us one of the influciitial members of the 
Cordeliers Club, which with the Jacobins sup])ortcd 
Robespierre. After the subjugation of Flanders he was one 
of the commissioners nominated in the close of 1792 by the 
Convention, and sent into that country to carry out a 
general spoliation of the inhabitants, which was called 
** organizing the progress of liberty.” In the folli)wing year 
he took part in establishing the revolutionary tribunsJ, and 
said openly that for the prosperity of the republic at least 
half of its population must be “ suppressed.” He voted for 


the death of Louis XVI., was one of the first to call for 
the arrest of the duke of Orlean.s, and took a prominent 
part in the revolution tof May 31 (overthrow of the 
Girondists). After a mission into Normandy, C\arrier was 
sent, early in October 1793, to Nantes, under orders from 
the Convention to suppress the revolt which was raging 
there, by the mo.st severe measures. Nothing loatli, ho 
established a revolutionary tribunal, and formed a body of 
desperate men, called the Legion of Maial, for Ihe purpose 
of destroying in the swiftest way the iim.^ses of prisoners 
heaped together in ihe jails. The form of trial w’as soon 
discontinued, and the victims were sent to the guillotine or 
shot or cut down in the prisons r?! wassc. He also had 
largo numbers of prisoners put on board a vessel with a 
trap door in its bottom, and sunk in the Loire by night. 
This process, first of the nuuoihs of Nantes, called by its 
inventor “ republican baptism,” was twenty-five times re* 
peated, so that tlie river became polluted with cM»rp.ses, 
.and a decree was issued, prohibiting the drinking of its 
water; and even in this wholesah* slaughter of men, 
women, and little children, there weie special aggravations. 
Such w'as the terror in.‘<]»ired by these deeds that for some 
time no one dared to denounce the perpi trator, w’bo, i/i his 
reports to the Committee (d Public Safety, deliberately lied. 
At length the horrible truth became known, and (.tinier 
W’as recalled, lie was now the object of general execration ; 
and although, in consequence of the fall of Hobespii rre (9th 
Thermidor), he had a short resjate, he was in Noveniin'r 
1794 tricul before the revolutionary tribunal. The proceed 
ings lasted nearly a month, and on the Ifitli December, 
having vainly pleaded tlie orders of the C oiiveiition in his 
defence, ho was condemned to death and executed. 

(b\HU()N, a small village of Scotland, in the county of 
Stirling and parish of Larbert, on tin; right bank of the 
Carron River, about twM> miles north-east of Falkirk. It is 
of importance for its iron-works, v.hieli w’ere started in 17C0 
by a chartered company, with a eri[*ital of £1 50,001). ’Diere 
arc five blast-furnaces and thirty- live bloomary forges, and 
tliey give employment to iq)wards of IMKJO indiviiluals. 
The carronade, a short kind of cannon with a Inrgt* cliumber 
for the powaler, is so calleil because it was fir.^t made in 
perfection at these wa)rks. The ri\tr, wliieli falls into the 
Forth three miles E.N.E. of Falkirk, is iuten'sting as at 
one time the boundary of tlie Koman empire on tlie imrlh- 
w’e.st. In the neighbourhood, are the ruins of tlie ancient 
Camelun, and not far from the iron-woik^ is tlie site of a 
now* deinoli.slied inonurneiit of great antiquity known as 
Arthur’s Oven, or Oon. The population is about *25(n). 

CARSTAliKS, Wit.liam( 1(>49-1715), a Seolti.sh eJngy- 
man, born at Cathcart, near Glasgow, on the 1 lili Frl iiiary 
1049, was tlie son of the Rev. John (’arstare-, a mcinber 
of the extreme Covenanting t>aity of Pn)te''Ti>]s. He was 
educated at the university of Kdiiiburgli, .ird tin ii I'assed 
over to Utrecht, where he coiniiieiieeii Jn.s lilc l^ng friend- 
! .ship with the prince of Oiaugc, ami be- lu to take an 
active part in the politics of ids counliv. At llli.^ time 
the stale of ^Scotland was restU‘ss an«l unhappy in the 
extreme; and it W'as natural, t)]ci* fori-, that the (b»verii- 
nient should desire to silence Gal'll an wlioin it hadsevt-ral 
reasons to dislike. He was tlic intiniaie of William ; ho 
had been the bearer of int\*.>:igcs between the disuirectetl in 
Scotland and Hollaml ; and he wa‘^ believed to be con 
curned wdth tlie learned rJanics Steiiart in the authorship of 
a severe pamphlet — An Arontnt •/ Scutlmurs Grldanct^ 
hy reastm of the D. of Lauderdale's ^^inistri^\ hn/nldy ten- 
dered to his Sacred }fajt$ti/. Accordingly, on his return 
to England, at the close i»f 1G74, ho w^as committed the 
Tower; the following year he was traiisferreil to Kdin- 
burgh Castle, and it was uot till August 1679 tliat he was 
released. After (Ids he visited Ireland, and thou became 
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pastor to a \onconforruij>t congregation atCheshnnt. Dur- 
ing 1()82 he was in Holland, but in the following year he 
was again in London, and wiis iniplieated in the llye House 
Plot. On its discovery he was examined before the Scottish 
Council ; but, though the torture of the tliumb screw was 
applied, he refused to utter a word till he was assured 
that his admis'sions would not be used in e\idence, and in 
the ilisclosvircs he then made he displayed ijn'at discrelivm. 
On his return to Ilollaml he was rewarded by William's 
still warmer frieiulshij>, .imi the »»t C4)urt ehapl ii»i ; .iiid 
alter the llevolulion Ju* eontinueil to hold thi.'. otlice. iiiuler 
the title of royal chaplain for Scnljaiul. He was llii* con 
fhlential ad\iser of tin- kiiiLT, especially with reg.inl to the 
affairs of his native ctniiitrv, and rendered iiii[>ortaijl sen ice 
to Pri'sbyteriaiiisiii, in piomolie.g the Jtevululioii Settlement. 

At the acce.'«-ion of Anne. Carstares retaiiicjl iiis post as 
r4)yal chaplain, but O'-aletl in Kdiiiburgh, h.niug been 
elected i»rincii)il of tin- Lni\ersity. He wm'^ aLi* minister 
of (dreyfriar-^, and afi- rwanls of St (Lies, and was ftair 
times elni.M-n modeiMlor of the (Jeiieral A>-‘'Mibly. He 
took an impeitant jurt, too, in proiiuitiiii^ the riiion, and 
was e.iij-iilt' d by Harley and other leadimr Mni;lishinen 
cunceriiiiiic it. DuririLT Anne’s reign, tin* eluel objecl of his 
pi>!iey w.i>. tt) fruslr.iie 1 he measures which weie planmsl by 
Lru’d Oxibrd to stnaiLithen the l^)iseopaIian .l.K'obitos, — 
especially a Dili for extending thf* privileijji > of the Kpi.^co- 
pilian.s, and the Dill for n'jiiaoiin^ in the haial> of the. 4»ld 
pOroiis tile ri^ht of [i.itroiiage, wli'eli b\ tlie Ib volutinii 
Settlement liad Ijjen vested in llii* «ldir^ aiul the Pro- 
Ic'-talit hellti l>. 

On the a'-ee.'doii id Oeorge I. (aa^t-are> w.is ajipointetl, 
with !l\e otiu.r^, to WLdeoiiie the new' ilMia.-^iN in the name 
of till* Scotti.-h Cliureh. He was i\'eei\ed Lriaeioiisly and 
with hearty th. ink's for liis .M‘r\iceN, and the ojliee of ro\al 
ehaplaln w’as a^aiu conferred upon liiiii. A b'W nionllis 
after he w;u struck with ajmjde.vy, aiul died on the ^Sth <d 
I.>f‘CL‘inber 17L’>. 

Sf<‘ ,'s '.'/* -//■/,< , 1 '<,/'/ !.(•!' /i //’ ” t , **, Im 

winch i-. })!• ;’i i l/i.- I.; M iri4, .c i m, j \ h / 

dnd r <>/ IWil.iin o'//-./a/vs, ls74. 

irrALl I'N A, or (J \iLrii \<irN \, a foititi.-,! seaport ol 
Spain on till* Mediterranean Sea, in the pi-tMiKenf Murcia, 
and l!'J mil**’-' S. l»\ <»1 the town ttl lliat name, in '57‘ .*h7 

X. lat. and 1 W, long. Tiie town .tm*]^ mi a iiill 
separated oy a bttle ]*l.iin from tlie liailiour: towards the 
X. and K it. e*>niiminie-ites w ith a iVitile viIIm ; on the 
S. and W. it is Lemmcl in by higli i.i.aiiii.nns. Tlie 
harbour, the on the eastern coast, of Sjiajii, i^ fiineed 

by f*»ur bills; and tiie i.-hiiul c-alled |,i I'', i.imliren, the 
ancient S*'nini>ran<i, -I mihs from tlie iiarruw mitiance, 
.shelters it Irom the viohmerj of wind and w.ive>. 'fiie 
h.irboiir is lieart shaped and ileeji, exe. j^t near its centre, 
wij*T 0 there is a le.ilge of rock only h feet iiml* r water. 
On the ew-itern side i> a breakwater \:ird-. in h*ni:th. 
A tr.imw'iiv leails from tht.* port to tlie <*enti\- oj tie- mimnn 
d''-U.el, a <ll'! nice of about twM le,ii;iie-,. d’lie -li.-e| uj 
the tow'll aie .spacious, Iml hot imposing; anti the fnablhly 
ot t/n- 'r(.nti the houses a dilapidated look. d’he 

bariM' k'., ai-eiial. wet an»l dry rloeks, inaiine -elitjo], parade, 
r(.^p'*-\vall.-. and the fortification^, an; all in a neLd<*ete.i cmu 
dilimi d’h * mines near the t<Avii an; very |»rodn.*l i ve, 
and thmi-aiids of men and bea.sts an* emiilo\ed in trans- 
porting ore-* of le.i'l, iron, eo[>per, zinc, ami sulphur to 
the cna-.t. In 1>‘71 there* were Ihf) blast tn in acc.s and 7h 
Hiiielting fiii'i 4 at w'ojk. Tlie [iroflts vary ac'r.-onliug ti» 
the prices (d’ Jhiglidi coal ami 4*4jke. Among 4)ther mim-r.d 
pro4la4:ts 4)f Ciirtagenam ly be; menthjiiijd gypsum, salt})4‘tn*, 
amethysts, and rul>ie'». Parley and wL(;atare grown in fair 
4^ j'dTitity, and then*, are -ome extensive virjcyar4l.s ami olive 
yardft. E.jpartu gM'.-i Uiuicimma), a si)(;cies of rush, 
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now muesli usod in paper manufacture, largely grown in 
the neighbourhood. I t is the* marinmy or Spanish broom, 
of the ancient Romans,' — whence their n|^me for Cartagena, 
Cnrtfuigo Syartana. It is still used locally for making 
shoes, shi[)’s cables, mats, and a kind of spun cloth. Barilla, 
earthenware, gla,ss, and silk arj nlso^ among the manu- 
factures of Cartagena. The former jitjgvalence of fever, 
the abandonment of the arsi‘mil, and the prosperky of the 
neighbouring port of Alicante liave much alfceted tlie trade 
of the town during this century ; the rail-road coiinnunica- 
tioii whii.li ,2iow dxists with Murcia promises, however, to 
bring about a revival of its commerce. The imjmrls are 
chiclly coal ami coke fruni Wales and the north of England. 
Tlie primu’pal cx[>orls are esparto grass and metallic ores ; 
li)r>,000 tons of tlic latter were shipped in 1872, almost 
wli4)lly l4) (Jrcat Jiritiiin. The British vessels cleared in 
1S72 wci*L‘ 211, tonic^ge 1 1. '1,0 1.3. Of f4ir(*ign vessels 413 

wciv cleared, Dmiiage 184,933. The sanitary C4)nditi4»n of 
tli43 town is iiow greatly improved, as llm Alinajar 
wlii4*h foniuMly 4*aiiscd much intcAiiillcnt f<;ver, has been 
4lr.iim.‘d. d’lu: 4lniiking water of Cartagena is not good; 
Jmnst; rent ami food, w’ith the exception of brcad-slnfVs, are 
4lcar; and there arc many puiipcrs and imiiidicants, to 
wlnmi 114) pnblid* relief is all‘4>r4lcd. The p4)pulation in ltS72 
was I'stiinateil at 2i),IK)t), (‘\4 lu.Nive of tlic miners and the 
l.ibourm.-. ill the works of the ])4}rt. 

TailMgi'iia \v:iv Iniiiitlcil uhiuit the V4‘;n‘ lit;! li.4-. l.y I l:is«lnihid,an4l 
w.i-s ^ .illr.i .\i>nt i»r Nfw ('.utli.’igc*, to dislingihsh it fmiu 

tin* Afii<'.in 4 it\ "f < \ii It w'lis (‘(iiivfiiii'iitly Htu.'ilrd t)ppo.Mle 

to tkr C III tinitoiv in Aiiica, iokI wa'^ (.ol^ iioti'd for its 
li.iil'oiii, tin* Ih'.s: imi 1 1.1* iii*i;rhl»oimng I’o.ist 4>f Spain. Its silver ainl 
troM niiiii's \V4 n- till’ nhiii’i.* of gn Ml wc.illli holh Ui ( aitliaginiaiis 
.'iid to till' INmii im . Ill lila n.r. iImm ini]KH’taiit plari*, tin* li4'atl- 
ijn.iU* IS ami in M'-iin* i ii\ <4 tin* l'iuii«* ai my, was stoi nn il ninl taken 
will)gn*at si iii^liii r 1>\ I’. Si ipio. The 4 ity ctMitinueil to tluiirish 
iiiiiliT lin‘ RiMiiMie^, wlio ni.nh* ii a loIoii}, with tlic name ('nioma 
I'lf r rtr J n! hi Som In 4*20 A.D. it was pillaged itml nearly 

• ii-sti*>\ed l>y tin* (Jnlli.s. Tin* moih*! n ( 'ai’lag4*n.i wa.s .i hi&hu[irie 
till tin* y4*ar I*21l‘. wlii*ii tin* s»*(* was leinovi'il to i\hii(*ia. Itwasie- 
I'liilt l»v 1‘liihp 11. of Spain, foi tin* sake 4>f its liarhmu*. hi l7ue, 
in the wai ol tin* ^ji.iiisli Sin*i*ession, it was o4*i npi4‘d by Sir John 
I.. .iki* , ami in tin m’\l \i*.ir it w.isn*1ak4*n by the 4luke of Heiwu*k. 

* )ii tin* .‘nil \o\eiiibi‘i t In* tow II <*.ipiMi!itt4*d to tlie Freneli. In 

I *iii ^4•^jln*m*^ of tin* iiisinii t lion in Sp.iin,('ailag4‘mi wasin iSllagain 
the M-t 114* 4>f w.u lai’e. On tlji* 2od August 1873 it was b4Mnbaid4‘4l 
bv the S]i.nii All ih (*t umii I Admiial Lobos ; (mi the Mtli (K*tob4-r;i 
Iiitrli* tiMik p!;ii*e oil Ibi* town, lulwnii tin* .s)iij»s of tbe (IiiM'in- 
im nt *iml flu* Intiaii-M'gi iiti and on tin* ILMli January 1S74 Carta- 
gi'Ii.i was tieeupicd by ibr ( iovi. i niin lit^ oops. 

<.k\ DTAC h'X A, 4 ) 1 * (kviiTii V 4 ;i':x \, a scufmrl town on the 
mulhcrii cua.-t <»f S 4 mlli America, in the I Aiitcd fStalcs of 
Colombia, in Ih'"* 2 . 3 ' Is" Fat. ami 73 ^ 34 ' W. long. It 
j.^ sitiialctl on a J 4 )W Mimly island, whicli, with the island 
south 4 )f it, Tierru Diiinba, forms the harbour 4 )f Cartagena. 
T 4 ) the east 4 >f ihi; t 4 )Wii, and C 4 )iincetL*d with it and the 
mainland by bridgf s, is th 4 .; suburb of Xixiinani, on another 
i.daml. 'rii(3jions(*s of ( ’urtagena are of sl(jne, with lattices 
ami balcimics of wuunl, ami are regularly built, but ino.stly 
only 4 jiie .•>tory liigh. Tlie streets are well-paved, but dark 
ami narrow’; arraiig 4 ni 4 !iit,s liave hitelybceii made for light- 
ing lln ni by pctr 4 ileum o;is. The jirincipal buihlings are the 
Iorrn;s.ses, scmie C 4 mvents and churches, and the public 
|j 4 i>pitals. The town riossnsses a park and si theatre. The 
large cist»‘rns in the walls contain a siifiply of excellent 
water. The mean temperature of Cartagena is about 83^ 
Eahr. Fri the summer the heat is excessive, and yellow 
fover ofti;n coiiimils great ravages ; leprosy, als 4 ), is not 
unfr 4 * 4 pif*nt. TTie harbour, whicli is second to none on the 
math 4 - 4 )ast of Siuith America, covers 40,000 acres; it 
allbnl.s C 4 )inplete security < 4 ) shiiisin all weathers, and groat 
fiu'i lilies for It lading and unloading. It is divided into 
thrt-e sections, Btjca Crande and Pascaballos, and the 
(altlera, which have a depth of about ITi fathoms; and 
Boca Cbica, which is deeper. The entrance to Boca Ohica 
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ia dofonded by the two forts — A.ngelo and San Fernando. 
Its narrowness, 'thfi shallows at, its iiumtli,* and the 
irregularity of the tides render a pilot lu'cessary for ships 
passing through it? The roadstcacj^for large vessels is about 
three miles from the city. A chain of salt-lakes, which open 
into the Bay of Cajtagenato the S.W., andexttiiul towards 
the Magdalena, in a valfcy throiigli which that river may 
at one t^uc have^lowed, was taken ailvaiitage of by the 
Spaniards in \priner times for the coystriictioii of a canal. 
Very little cutting seems to have been neeessiuy, except at 
Calamar, the point of junctigi^ with tjio river. During 
the War of Inrlependence the old cliannel Ixicanie choked 
up; it was reopened, however, ij? 1S4G, after which the 
flooding of the valley rendered the channel once more 
unnavigablc, exce})t for barges of light draiighl. ( )n account 
of the closing of the Digue, the rival port of Baranguilla 
has been created, and a great amount of coinineree has been 
transferred to Santa Martha. I’he •rapidly-increasing re- 
quircincnts of trade in (Jolumbia, and the great su]ierioiity 
of ’Cattagena as a sliij;q)ing depot, cannot fail, liowever, of 
securing before long the reopening of the route by the 
Digue. The imports of Cartagena from the United King- 
dom are cotton goods, linen ami woollen cloth, < lockery- 
ware, glass, cutlery and Imrdware. The exports aic sugar, 
tobacco, coffee, cotton, dividivi and dye-woods, i\ory-niits, 
balsam of TVdu, eaouteliouc, cocoa-nuts and tibre, and 
hides. Must of the cotton is obtained from wild jdaiils, 
and the export is falling off year by year, as i.s also that of 
caoutchouc, from the wasteful cutting down (»f the india- 
rubber trees, 'llie cultivation of sugar bi«ls fair to succeed, 
for the climate sind rich .soil are adapted for the growth of 
the cane. Tfle. difHculty of obtaining labour has hitherto 
been a clog on agricultural eiiterj)rise in Cartagena. 'I he 
value of bullion cxpoi-terl from Cartagena on Ih iti.Nh aeeoiiiit 
in the year emling Angii.st .‘il, 1S7.‘^, wa.s iJG'J.'iT. The 
value of the ini[K)rts was Xlo.’lJflO ; the customs revenues, 
X41,400. There are no duties on eximrts. The number 
of vessels wliicli cntere«l the port in l«S73 was hO, tonnage 
30,037. The population of (Cartagena, fornieily e.'^tunated 
at 2.S,000, is HOW' about DOOO only; fuur-liftiis (4' these 
are black or colourevl peojde. The tuw’ii of Caitagena is 
the chief naval ar.senal of New Cranada. It was loumled 
in 15.33 by Pedro do Heredia; in loll it wjis seized 1>\ 
the French ; it was taken in 1.585 by Sir Francis JJr.ike, 
and ill 1()1)7 by the F»*nrh, who obtained Iroin it over a 
million of money. In 1711 Vernon un.sucres^fnlly besieged 
the town. It was taken by I’olivar in 1815, ami siir- 
reiidereil to tlie royalists in the same }e:ir. Finally, it 
w'as captured by the rojmblican.s, September *J5, 18‘JI. 

PJAUTAGO, an inland tow'ii of Uo.sta-b’ica, (_Vntral 
Amijricti, on a river of the same name, Gtt miles from the 
C’llf of Nicoya. 33ietown sullVrt'd severely from an earth- 
quake in l8ll,^an(l ha.s since then decreased in commercial 
importance, while the population lias been Voducejl fnnn 
about 91)00 to .3000 inhabitaiit.s/ The volcano Uartago, 
near the tow n, i.s 11,480 feet higli. 

CAIITAGO, an inland city of the statt* of Uanra, in the 
United States of Colombia, South Anierica, 1.30 miles 
aorth-westof Bogota, and situated on the Viega, an atHnent 
of the Cauca. The inhabitants, numbering about 800t), 
carry on a considerable trade in horned cattle, fruits, ctdlee, 
cocoa, and tobacco. The climate is dry and salubritais. 
and the .surrounding country well cnltivatetl. 

GAKTK, Thomas (1(>8()-I7r)4), an Knglish historian, 
was born at Dusmoon, near Clifton, in H'lSG. lU* was 
educated at Oxford, ami Nvas tirst brought into jmblic 
notice by his controvei-sy with l)r CliaiidliT regarding 
the Irish massacre, in which ho defended Charles 1. His 
attachment to the Stuarts also causcil him to remain a noii- 
juror^ and on the discovery of the plot of Atterbury, wh'»8e 
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secretary he w'as, he W'as forced to flee to France. During 
his residence in that country he collected materials for an 
Fhiglish edition of De Thou and Rigaiilt. Tlicsc papers 
were purcha.sed by Dr jli'ail, under whose direction tin* 
book was published in a viry liandsouie form. Beini^ 
rccalletl to J^ngland thronirh Hie influence of Queen 
(Airoline, he juiblislicMl, in 1738, .4 Ciurnd Account nf (he 
Necj,miry Matevutb for n Ilisfoni of Eiojbiml. Tlie task of 
collecting these materials he umleitook, witli the assistance 
of subscriptions from vanoiis .sonrce.s. 'riu* lirst volume of 
his history, which is only of value for its Mist and careful 
ctdlectiuii of facts, wa.s published in 17 14. l'.\ the insertion 

in it of the .statement that the king’s evil iiad b.cn ciii. tl 
by the IVeU inb r, Carte forfeited the favoni ot n.o-t ol lii.^ 
patroiKs. He, Jiow'e\er, ctuitiniied to ])ublish ; ami tie* lid 
\olume appeared in 1750, the .3d in 1751^, the Itli in 175.3. 
His pajiens became tlie [iroperty of the Uni\erMly of Ox- 
ford, ami were deposited in the Pioilleian Librai}. 

CAU'I’KII, Fi.i/\m:iii (1717-l80ri), a celebrated Imly 
scholar, ami translator of the work.s of F])ietetus, was the 
daughter of the ilev. Dr Carter of Deal in Kent, and was 
born in that town, December 10, 1717. Her mother, 
Margaret Swayruj of Jiere, in Duiisel, h>st her fortune by 
iiiNesting it in the South Sea Stocks, and died of a deeline 
when Klizabeth was about ten years old. Dr (’arter 
otlucated hi.s children, boy.-i and eirls ulikii; but Kli/.ibeth’s 
slowness oi a[>[>reheiisit)n lireil out his patience, arai ii w.m 
only by great perseverance that she eonrjnered her iiatuial 
incapacity for learning. She studied late at night and 
eaily in the morning, taking snuff and chewing green tt'a 
to keep herself awake ; and she so injured her health by 
this tli.it she suffered throught>ut her life from severe 
headaches. Mi.s.-> CarUr learned Gieek and Latin fu*m 
her fatlier, and W’as specially profieient in (ireek, .m) that 
Dr Johnson said coneerning a celebr.ited seliolar, that he 
“ understood Greek better than any one whom he had ever 
know'll except Klizabeth Carter.” Sin* learned also Ht*l*rew, 
French, German, Italian, Stninish, I’oitiigue.^-e, ami l i'^tly 
some Arabic. She studied astromuny, ancient geography, 
ami am-ient and modern history. In 17*>l some of hei 
verses apj»enred in the GiutUinaii'n Miiyii:uic umler the 
signature “ F.liza,” Carr the editor being a friend of Jier 
father. In 17.38 she publisheil a .*- 111:111 collection of pi.eriis, 
and next year she tran.slated fmni the Fivneli an k * n 
Popes Esfi/t// o?( JliU/ by M. Croiisaz. In 1739 api>i.io .l 
her tran.‘-lation from the Italian of ;\lgau>tli\s Xt n in;, , t;.- 
tstiio jnr Ic Jhunt, calling it ^Sir U>.uic Xtirfon's Ehih'^'-j h .1 
cxplititinl f>r thf /fse tf fJit in yij' I )ialr»ptt s f‘:i L, 

•tnd Gulunra. Her trunslalinii of F.pictetus was undi italo-a 
in 174‘J to pleasi* her fnemls Dr Seeker (afterwaid- aieli 
bishop of tJanteibiiiy) and Miss Talbot, to wlnn< the 
translation was .sent, sheet by sheet, as it w:i.- done. 3'ld.s 
w'ork w'as jmblislied by gnine;i .*^ubseri|»lion in ]75>. In 
170- Mi.^s Carter jirinteda .second colh eti. ti ol ms. Dr 
Carter, from 17Gl2 to Ids death in 177 1. Ji\<d with his 
daughter in a lu>ii.se at Deal, wliieli sl.e Ji..d l uicli.i-ed. H(*r 
literary earnings wi-re augmented l'\ .m .innnity settled i -11 
her in 17G1 l»y Sir ’William rnltiie \ and his wife, who 
had inheriteil tin* fortune of her old liand Lonl Hath; and 
she. hud another annuity from Montagu after that 

hidy Inid beeoiiie a widow. Ana'ie: .MisS (filter’s frii mis 
ami correspondents may be mentioned — Johnson (whoio 
slic c.ame to know* tliroimh I*ave the bookseller in 1737, 
ami who printed one or two of her pa])ers in the 
Bi.Miop ihitler, .Sa\age, Horace Walpole, Jiieliaid"* n. 
Ue^nold.s, Burke, Mis .Montagu, Hiuinali Mtae, .iiui .Mis 
Vesey, tin* hostc.'-s ol the /iti.s fi/eifs. Miss Cailtr ii*\‘r 
married, and li\ed to the age of eiglily-nine. She duii in 
Clarges Street, Piccadilly, 18tK) ; and licr nephew , tiu* Hev. 
Montagu Pcmiington, uublished her Mtniolrs in 1808. 
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CABTESIANISM' 


B y Cartesianism is here meant the philoaopliy developed 
[uiiidpally in the works of J)es Cartes, Afalchraiiche, 
ainl Spinozix. It is impossible to exhibit the full iiieanin;? 
of tliese authors except in connect ioii, for they are all ruled 
by <.nie and the same tlioiighb in different stage's of its 
evolution. It may be true that Alalebranche and Spinoza 
WL'iv prepared, the former by the study of Augustine, the 
latter by the study of Jewish pliilosophy, to di\uv from 
Cartesian ])rinci[»les con^e(|lH‘nccs which Des Cartes never 
aiitici[>ated. Jhit the foreign light did not alter the picture 
on which it was ca>t, but only let it be seen more clearly. 
The conscH-pieiiees wi'ro li'gitiniatcly drawn. It may be 
show'll that they la}' in the system from the first, and that 
they were evtJved by nothing but its own iniinanent 
dialectic. At the same time it is not likely that they 
Would ever have been brought into such clear conscious 
iie.>s, t)r ex}»ressed with such consistency, except by a 
jiliilnsoplicr whose circumstances and character h;ul com- 
pletely detached him from all the convictions and pro 
judices of tlie age. In Malebrauche, Cartesi:ini'']u found 
an interpreter w'liose meditative spirit was foolereil by tlic 
cloister, but w'hose speculative boldnes.s w’as ri'st rained by 
the traditions of the Catholic church. In Spinoza it found 
one W’ho was inspirit and jKisition more coniijlelely isolated 
than any monk, who was reniuvcd from tJu' intluenee of 
the riligicms as well as the secular world of lii> time, and 
who ill his solitude seemed scarcely ever to hear any voice 
but the voice of })liilost»[»hy. It is because Cartesianism 
found Mich a piinj organ of expression tliat iis devtdop- 
meiit i*;, in some ^en.^e, complete and tyjncal. its ]>nneiples 
have been carried to tlieir ultimate result, and wo liave 
before us all the data necessary to determine tludr value. 

Des Cautes was, in tlie full sense of the wonl, a paitaki'i* 
of ihi) modern spirit. He was equally moved by the 
teiideiicii's that pniduced the Itefmanation, and tin* 
tendencies that ]jruduc«*d the revi\jd iff letters and .science. 
Like Erisiiius and Tlaeim, lie .souglit to escape fn»m a 
transcend»ait ainl unreal ]»hilu.M>phy of the other woild. to 
the kiiowdedico of m in, and the worhl he lives in. lint 
like Luther, he foiiial within liuiiuin experience, anions' the 
matters iienn*st to man, the conseiou.^iie^.s i»f God, and 
therefore his renuneiation of .schola.Micisni did not end 
either in niateri ili-iii, or in tliat ab.',oluie distinclicjii between 
faith and reason whicli inevitably lead.s to tlie downlull of 
faith. What was [;eciili:ir to I)e^ ( artr.s, liowever, was the 
.speculative interest w'liich in.i'le it iinpo.ssible for him to 
rest in mere experience, wlii tln-r of things spiritual or things 
secular, w'hieh made liiin in arch, boili m cjur conseiou8iie.s.s 
of God and our con.scion.-ne-s of the world, for the links 
by which tlniy are bound to the con.-,cioUMies.s of .self, fii 
Vj ith ca^es it is hi.s aim to go back to the beginning, Uf 
ri'Macii the unconscious proci ss by wliitdi the world of 
expel ii*rif*e was built up, to di.seovor tlie liidrlen logic that 
cutiU' cts the different parts of the struct nn; of belief, to 
.snbMitute a reasoned system, all wiio-e dunent.', arc int»*r- 
df'pt-n i» nt, for an niireasuned congorie\<d opiniiajs. Hence 
‘•r* p involvc.s reflection, doui»t, and ab.'jtractiim. 
TuriiiiiL" Ui'j f y‘* of reason uj»ori itself, he tu’e^ to ]llea.■^ure 
th - value of that colJeetioii of beliefs of which he timls 
liimsLlf pos^e-.-*: I ; and the first thing that rellcction 
seems to d^Movii i.s its accidental and unconnected 
cliar icter. Jtis a in ot incongriioiis materials, accuinii- 
lated without .sy.stem and IlMte.'^ted. Its elermaits Jiav#; 
been put together under all kiiid.s of influences, without 
any con-scious intellectual process, and therefore we can 
have no assurance of them In order that we may have 
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such assurance wo must unweave the w^eb of experience 
and thought which w'c have woven in^ our sleep, that we 
may begin again at the beginning* and weave it over again 
with “clear and distinct ” consciousneSs of whqjb w^e are 
doing. De omnibus dubitavdum est. We y^iust free our- 
selves by one decisive effort from the weight of custom, 
]>rcjudice, and tru|;litioii with which our consciousness of 
the world has beiai overlaid, that in that consciousness in 
its simplest and most elementary form w'o may find the 
true beginning of knowledge. The method of doubt is at ‘ 
tlie same time a method of abstraction, by which Des 
Garte.s rises above the thought of the particukir objects of 
knowledge, in order that lie may find the primary truth m 
which lies the very ilfclinition of knowledge, or the reason 
why anything can lie said to bo true. First disappears the 
wlu»le mass of dogmas and opinion > as to God animan 
which are confcs.scdly received on mere authority. Then 
the supposed evidence of sense is rejected, for external 
reality is not immediately given in sensation. It is acknow- 
ledged by nil that the senses often mislead us as to the 
nature of things without us, and perhaps they may also 
mislead ns as to there being anything w'ithout us at all. 
Nay, by a stretch of effort, w'o can even carry doubt . 
beyond this point, wo can doubt oven maLliematical truth. 
When, indeeil, wo havo onr thoughts directed to the 
goomctrical tlcnionstration, when the steps of the ]jroccsB 
are immediately before our minds, we cannot but assent 
t.) the pro[)osition that the angles of a triangfc are equal to 
tw'o right angles ; but w^hen w'O forget or turn away our 
ilioughts from such dc'inon.stration, wo can imagine that 
(h»d c»r some powerful .spirit is playing upon our minds to 
deceive, them, so that even our must certain judgments 
may bo illusory. In this naivo manner does Des Cart.es. 
express the idea that there are necessities of thought prior 
tt>, and presup])osed in the tnitli of geometry. He is 
.seeking to stiii) tluuight of all the “lendings” that seem 
I to conic to it from anytliing but itself, of all relation to 
being lluit can be su[»puscd to be given to it from without, 
that ho may discover lh(i primary unity of thought and 
Ix'ing on which all knowleilge dejiciids. And this he 
liiiils in juire self cmi.sciousncss. Whatever I abstract from, 

I cannot abstract from self, from the “I think” that, as 
Kant puts it, accianpanies all our idea.*?; for it was in 
fact the very iiidp[M.*iidciice of thi.s universal clement on the 
jMiticulars that made all onr previous abstraction possible. 
Even doubt rests on certitude; alone wnth self 1 cannot 
I get rid of tlii.s self. Ly an effort of thought I separate 
my tliinking self from all that I think, but the thinking 
self nnnains, and in thinking 1 am. Cogiio mm. The 
objective judgment of self-consciousness is Dound up with 
or iuvfdvecl in the very faculty of judging, and therefore 
rfiiiaiiis when w'c Jib.stract from all other objective judg- 
ments It is an as.sertion involved in the very process by 
which we dismi.'^s all other assertions. Have we not then 
a riglit to icgard it as a primitive unity of thought and 
being, in wliicli i.s contained, of out of which may be de- 
veh/pcil, the very definition of truth? 

'J'he sense in whicli Des Cartes understood his first 
principle becomes clearer when we look at his answers to 
the objections made against it. On the one band it was 
cliallenged by those who asked, like Gassendi, why the 
argument should be based,, es[»ecially on thought, and why 
wo might not say with as good a right ambulo ergo sum. 
Des Cartes explains that it i.s only as referred to conscious- 
ii(:.ss that walking is an evidence of my existence ; but if I 
bay “ 1 am conscious of walking, therefore I exist,” this is 
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•equivalent to saying, “I think in one particular way, 
therefore I exisU” But it is not thinking in a* particular 
way, but thinking in general that is co-extensive with iny 
existence. I an» not always conscious of walking, or of 
liny other special state or objcA, but I am always con- 
scious, for except in consciousness there is no pgo or self, 
and where there Is corasciousness tlierc is always an ego. 
Do I then al way# think, even in sleep, asks the objector; 
and Des Cau^s exposes himself to the eiitieisins of Locke, 
by maiutaining that it is iiiipossiblo tliat Liiere should 
ever be an interval in the activity of co^iiscionsness, and by 
insisting that as man is essentially a thinking substance, 
the child thinks, or is sclf-consciynis, even in its mother’s 
womb. Tho dilficulty disappears wJieu wo observe that : 
the question as to the conditions nmlcr wJiich self-con- j 
sciousness ig developed in tlie individual liuinan subject, | 
does not alf’cct the nature of self-conscioiisnoss in itself, or , 
ill its relation to knowledge. The •force of Des Cartes ’s 
argument really lies in this, that the world as an inti'llig’ 
ibli world exists onl 3 ^for a conscious st'lf, and that there- 
fore the unity of thought and being in self-consciousness is ' 
presupposed in all knowledge. Of this self it is true to say ' 
that it exists only as it thinks, and that it thinks always. 
Vogilo ergo sum is, as Des Cartes points out, not a syllogism, i 
but the expression of an identity which is disctTiicd l>y the 
siin])le intuition of tlic rnind.^ If it were otherwise, tho 
major quod cogitat exist would require to have been 

known before the minor : when*as <»ii the lumtrary 

it is from tho imnicdiaie conscimisness of beiin*; as contained 
in sclf-consciousiiess that that major can alone li(i di*rived. 
Again, when Hobbes and others argued that lliiiiking is 
or may be a property of a material siibstaiUM*, Des Cartes 
answers that the question whether the material and the 
thinking snbslaiiee are one does not meet us at the outset, 
but can only be solved after we have considered wJmt is 
involved in the conception of these diil'erent substances 
respectively.'^ In other \vords, to begin by treating thinking 
as a quality of a material substance, y to go outsuh* of the 
intelligible world for an explaiiatiou of the intelligible 
world. It is to ask for sumething prior to that which is 
first in thought. If it be true that the coiisciou.'Nness of 
self is that from which w^o cannot abstract, that which is 
involved in the knowhulge of anything, then to go bi'yoml 
it an<l seek for a reason or explaiiatimi of it in anything 
else is to go beyond tijp beginning of kimw ledge ; it is to 
ask for a knowledge before knowledge. 

Des Cartes, however, is himself unfaithful to tin's point 
of view ; for, strictly taken, it wamld involve the consequence, 
not only that there is nothing prior to the juire consci^ms- 
ness of si'lf, but that there can be no object which is not 
in necessary relation to it. Hence there cun be no absoluto 
op[»osition between thought and anything else, no opposi- 
tion which thought itself docs not transcend. Ihit Des 
Cartes commits the error of making thougli^ tlic property 
of a substance, a res engitans, whicX as such can immediately 
or directly apprehend nothing but thoughts or iileas ; 
while, altogether outside of these thoughts and ideas, there 
is another substance characterized by tho pro[>crty of 
extension, and with which thought has iiotliing to do. 
Matter in space is thus clyingod, in Kantian language, into 
a “ thing in itself,’^ an object out of all relation to the 
subject; and on the other liand, mind seems to bo sliut up 
in the magic circle of its own ideas, without any capacity 
of breaking througli the circle dt apprehending any reality 
but itself. Between thought and being, in spite of their 
subjective unity in self-conseiousncss, a great gulf seems still 
to bo fixed, which cannot bo crossed unless thought should 

' Rfsp, ad aecundcLs objectianes^ p. 74, — quoting from the Elzevir 
<adition. 

* Rup, ad terttas p. 04. 
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become extended, or matter tliink. But to Des Cartes the 
dualism is absolute, because it is a presupposition with 
which he starts. Mind cannot "o out of itself, cannot deal 
with anything but thifiight, wfthout ceasing to be mind ; 
and matter must cease to be matter ere it can lose its 
absolute externality, its nature as having extra partes, 
and acquire the unity of mind, 'riiey are opposed as the 
divisible and the indivisible, and there is no possible exist- 
ence of matter in thought e.veiq>t a rejucsfntative existence. 
The ideal (or, as Des Cartes calls it, oiqective) existence of 
matter in tliouglit and the real (or, as Dartes calls it, 
formal) existence of matter out o/* thought are absolutely 
dilferent and independent things. 

It was, howwer, impossible for Des (Antes to be content 
with a subjective idealism that coiilincd all knowledge to 
the tautological expression of scJf-coiiseiousiiLSs “i am 1/’ 
“ Wliab I perceive I p(M-ceive.” Jf the imlividual is t4) liml 
in hi.H self-conseioiisness the prineiplo of all knowledge, 
there must be something in it which transcends the di.stine- 
tion of self and not self, wliieli carries Jiim beymid the 
limit of his own individuality. Wliat then is the point 
where the subjective ciuisciousness pusses out into the 
objective, from w liieli it sticnied at first absoliitol}’ excluded ? 
Des (Jartes answxTs tliat it is tlirougli the conneetion <»f the 
consciousness of self wu'th the enii.seiousness of (Jud. It is 
becaus(5 wo. find (tofl in juir iiiiinls tljsit we find anything 
el.se. The [»roof of God's existence is tliereforc the liinge 
tui which the whole (.^irtesian philosojdiy turns, and it is 
iieec.ssary tf) examine tlie nature of it somewhat closely. 

Des Cartes, in the first jdace, tries to extract a eiiterion 
of truth out of tlie cogifo ergo sum, Why am 1 assiued of 
my ow n existence I It is because the conception of I'xi.stciicn 
is at once and immediately involved in the conseiou.sness 
of self. I can logically distinguish tlie two elements, but 
I cannot separafii them ; wluMiever 1 clearly and distinctly 
conctiive the one, I am forcetl to think the other along 
with it. But this gives me a rule for all judgments what- 
ever, a ]»rinciple which is related to the rog/to ergo sum 
as the formal to the mateiial principle of knowledge. 
Whatever we cannot separati? fi»»m the ch^ar and dis- 
tinct conce[)tiou of anyllnng, mM-essarily belongs to it 
in reality; and on the oilier hand, whatever we can 
separate from the clear and di'^tinct coneepti4>n of any- 
thing, does not necessarily behuig to it in reality, i.et 
us therefore set an object clearly beh^re us, let us se^er 
it in thought so far as is possible from all other objeel-^, 
and we shall at once be able to deteiinine what pao- 
perties and relations are essential, and what are imt 
es.scntial to it. And if w^^ find empirically tliat any jibji i’t 
manifests a ]u\)perly or relation not invoKed m «*iear 
and distinct conception of it, we can say with ei rl.iuily that 
such property or relation does not belong to it i-\rept by 
arbitrary arrangement, ivr, in cither words, by the external 
combiiiatitm t)f things which in their own ii.itiue Jiave no 
allinity or conneetion. 

Now, by the application of this jai/jciple, we might at 
once assure ourselves of many math-iiMtie il tiuths; but, 
n.s has been already shown, flieie a point of view' from 
wdiich we may dviibot e\en tlji*M\ si» iniig as the idea of a 
God that deeeiv('s us is not exclmi* d. Jf it is not certain 
that there is a God that eaimol lie, it is not certain that 
thero is an objective matter in ."pace to wliicdi inalheinatii-.d 
truth a|)plies. But the exi'^teiiccof Go«l maybe proved in 
two ways. In tlie lir^t jd.ic** it may bo proved through the 
principle of causality, which is a self-evident truth. We 
have in our niiml many ide.is, and according to the principle 
of causality, all the^e iiie.is must bo derived from something 
that contains a formal ” reality which corresponds to tin ir 
^‘objective” reality, f.e., which contains at least as much 
reality in its existence out of thouglit as they contain in 
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their exi:?teiice in tliought. Now we might diirivo from 
ourselves nut only the ideas of other minds like our- 
selves, but ]n).s>ibly iiLso of material objects, since these 
are lower in tlie scale of existence*th.in ourselves, and it is 
conceivable that the iilea of them might be got by omitting 
some of the qualities which distinguish ourselves. lUit tin* 
idea of (lod, of a being who is eti'rnal and immutable, 
all juoveiful, all ^\ist‘, and all g<K»il, eaiinut In* dl‘ri^ed 
from our own limited and im]>erfeet existence. 'I'hc 
orii;in, theiefore, must bo sought in a being who contains 
uetuaiiy in himself all tliat is contained in our idea of 
him. 

'bo this argument it was i»l)jeeled by some of tiie eiilies 
of Des C.iites that the itlca ol (Jod a> the iiilimtu Ueinix is 
liu-rely ]:egitivi‘, and lliat it is derived from the linite 
Bimply b\ abstracting from its eon lition.s. J )i*s (\irtes 
an>w’crs tliat lln^ ea-^e, i-> jii^t the rcNer.M' the, inlinite 
the purtitivi! idiM, and tlic linite is the neg.itivo, and there 
fore the luinn.i i-. Pie pri-sunpositiuii ot tin- latter. As 
Kant, at a latt r d ite, pointed out th.it sj»aie J". not a 
g'^’ieral eoneiptii-n, ali^tr.icted from the idiMs tii particular 
spices, and iv[irr',ent iiig tlie eoninioii element m them, but I 
ti.it, •m tlie cimtiai\, tlie idi of p.irfienlar spaces are I 
g *r by the liimt.it ion of tlie one. inlinite .•>pa'‘t' tli.it i.s ]»rior ] 
to them, .'*•> l-)es Cdarto'^ maintains in geiieial that the idi'a | 
of the tiiiUe IS had only by limitation of iin- nilinite, and 
in»t the idea of the by ab.'.traction t’rma the paitie- 

U'.ir dotermiiiathiiis of tlic linite. It is a neee-.Miry eon 
sdiueiice <»f tlii- tliat ill ; .self cou.seioii.'ne>..j of a linite being 
is boiiiid up with the euiiM-iuusiii's^ of tlie inlinite. Hence 
the iile.i ol t lod i.'» Hot merely one. among oth.a ideas which 
wo lia\e, but it i> the one. idia that i- iiee •^'^aiy to our 
very exPleiice as thinking bcdiigs, tin* idi a through which 
alone w'e can lliink our-.. Ive.s, (u* anvlliiiiL: eb*'. “ 1 ouelit 

iiLVLr tu .suppo-e,'\-a\ |)e> ('arte>, “that iiiy cuncejdioii 
of the inlinite i.'j a in ^ itivo idea, got b\ negation of tile ; 
finite, iiPt iis I eonei.\e repo'll! to be ineiel\ inifition of j 
movement, and daikin-.- nuTiay the n -jation of light, j 
On the eoiitrary, I -e.* nianile>tly th.it th le i- nioie reality 1 
in the inlinit' tli.in in tin* linite .sub ,i .on • . an«l that tiieie- j 
fore I ht’.'e ]ii ine lie* notion ot tin* lUiinil**, t n ///. antin' 

br/i.st' J./ i'i/‘ in iJt, Ii-ttfini '// tin «.I, ill otiiel’ Words, 

that the notion of m\ '.eJf in .some .siii-e ]»i a-aijipo.ses the 
R »tioii nt (foil ; toi how eonld 1 doubt .r ih-'.ire, how' 
Could r 1 >e ( i.ii ... J. .u.-' 'if an\ thing U'. .i want, I'ow cuihl 1 
kn >w th it I am iioi .dtog.-ther p.-rfei t. if I I, ul jini in me 
tii'ldeiul a being iiioi e ]»el i‘*et tli.iii m\'-tlt, b\ Minipari.soii 
wuli whom 1 n e.,_;ni/e the d.*]. . i'. ot my o\, n i-xi-teiin- I ’ 
l)es (.'.ilte, then goe- oii ili \uJ'Jou.-; Way- to lllii-tIMte the 
t I -is that tin.* con-.-ioii'iie-- ot a ditiep\.* anil growing 
li ."lire e.iiinot gi\e li-e to llj-j i.le i of intinile peib i lion, but 
on the Contrary, presupjM)'i - it. W’e coul 1 iioi think ol a 
s- II of approxiin itioii-.. unle-s tijere weie .soiiit liow pre- 
h - it to IP, the ide.i of tlni conijileled intimt'. a^ the go, d 
w._ ajiii at. If wo liad not th.i ^■ollsellUl'^ne-', ol onr-olve- 
a- tinil:i.- to the inlinite, eitlnu \\i- .-jjiuild not In- 

Co ;-i i i.p of our elves at all, or We .-huUid bi* eoij'-ciou- of • 

o.ji m-Ki , 1 -. inlinite. 'Idle image of ( Jofl i> -o inipn 1 by | 

H. n np ii-, th it wo “ ^•o^K:ei ve that n -emblaiM'* v. In iein | 

t!le J. I'* i Oi Hod i.'i contained liy the .s.-inie l,icull\ wherib\ j 
weaie.,,ji .n,u- of oiirselve.s.” In (dlier wohi-, mii eon | 
fic; up.'it -- iM ‘Ui'fdxe-, i., at tlie .same t inni c.on- cioii uif ol i 
on- tinitiidf^ and lj> nce of uur relation to a bung who i.N j 
in init \ ! 

ddn; prim !■ whi. h umlerlies the rea-oningof J)e-, (.’mtes | 
is. thit to li'* ejuj u lU of :i limit, i.s to tran.-cend it. \Vi- 
Coulii not feel Ih • lin i‘- eitin r upon our tliought or upon 
Oiir exLitenee, we cjuM not doubt or de.dre, if we did jiot 
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already apprehond something bejond these limits. Nay, 
w'c could iiot be conscious of uur existence as individual 
selvc-s, if we were not conscious of that which is not our- 
.selves, ami of a unity in which botli sel^ and not-self are 
included. Our individual life is therefore to us as self- 
conscion.s beings a part of a wider universal life. Doubt 
and as])iration are but the niani£estati<'m of this essential 
division and contradiction of a nature, xfhich, as conscious 
of itself, is at the same time conscious of^the whole in 
wliich it is a part. And as the existence of a self and its 
consciousness are one, so we may say that a thinking being 
i.s not only an individual,' but always in some sense 
ideiitilied with thut uni^"ersal unity ot being to which it 
is essentially rehiteil. 

If Dc.s Carles had followed out this line of thought, he 
wouhl have been led at once to the panthoisiv. of S[)in()za, 
if not beyond it. As it is, he is on tlie verge of contra- 
dict ion with liini.self when lie speaks of the consciousness 
of (lod ;is hi, snntr at/tsc prior to the coii.sei()n.sne.ss of self. 
lIow can anything be prior to the lyjst principles of kiww- 
ledge I It i.s no aii.swer to say that the consciousness of 
(jlod is the prinri/fitttii. i.sat'inll while the consciousness of 
.self is the prinnfu nni co^juitsandi. For, if the idea of 
(Jod is prior tu the idea of self, knowledge must begin 
where exi.steiicu begin.*-, with (lod. The words “in some 
.seiiNe,’* witli which Jh's Carte.s qiialilies liis as.sertioii of the 
jirioiity of 1 he idea oi ( lod, only betray his hesitation and his 
jiartisil conseioimiie.^s of the eontradiction in whieh lie is 
in\ulved. Some of Des Cartt^ss critics ])resi‘iited tlii.s 
ditlieulty to him in anotlier form, and acciisiMl liim of 
ria.Miiiiiig in a circle wJieii he said that it is because (jrod 
(Miinot. lie that we are ciatain that oiir eleaf and distinct 
iiliMs do not ih ccive us. 'fhe very e.vistence of the con- 
.<cious Si If, the c oy/Vf/ ciyo snin^ whieh is the lirst of all 
tiuths and tlu^refon* prior in eeitilude to the existence of 
(lod, is believed onlv beeaiisi* of tlie clearness and distinct- 
ness witli whieh we apprehend it. !low' then, they argued, 
eonld (lods trnthliilne.s» be our se(‘nrity for a principle 
which we must ii-u in order to prove the being of (lod? 
'file an.'^wer ol J)c-. ('aile.-i is somewhat lame. We caniiiJt 
doiilit any self-eviili iit juinciple, or i‘ven any truth ba.sed 
nil ;i >L-lf exidunt ]»rinei[>li*, when we are directly eonleiu- 
pl.iting it in all the iicees.^ily of ils evidence ; it is only 
when we forget or turn away fromthi.s eviilence, and begin 
to think c)f the possibility of a decpjtfnl (lod, that a doubt 
aii.-e;3 which cannot be n nio\ed e.xcept by the conviction 
th.it Hod is Inie.'*^ It can se.ircely be ?aid that thi.s is a 
dn/ttua vhnlhy nodna^ that (lod can iitly apjiear as a 
kind of seeond-be.st lesoiirce to the forgetful spirit that has 
1 o.nI il.N direct liolil on truth and its faith in it.sclf. God, 
truth, and the liiiinaii sjiirit aie thus eoneeived as having 
iiieiely external and aicidental relatijiis with each other. 
What Des (kirtes, however, is really expressing in tliis 
e.xohrie way is .siniplv that beneath and beyond all par- 
ticular truths lies the igreat general truth of the. unity 
of thought and exi.-teiice,. In cuntem[»lating particular 
tiuth, we may not consciously relate it to this unity, but 
when we have to ilefeiid oiir.selves against scepticism, we 
are forced to reali/e thi.-^ relation. The ultimate answer to 
any attack upon a .^{lecial as[iecj, or element of truth must 
be to .show' that the fate of t.iitli itself, the pos.sibility of 
kiiowleilge is involved in the rejection of it, and that wo 
eamiot doubt it witliout iloubting rea.soii it.self. But to 
doui>t reason is, in the language of Des Cartes, to doubt the 
truthfulness of (.lod, for, in his view, the idea of God is 
involved in the vt;ry constitution of reason. Taken in this 
w.iy tlieii, the inijiort of '|)»;s Cartes’s answer is, that the 
con.sciousiiess of self, like eveiy other particular truth, iJ9 
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not at first seen to rest on the consciousness of God, but 
that when we re^ilize what it means we see that it does so 
rest. But if this be so, th5n in idaking the consciousness 
of self his first tprinciple of knowledge, Dcs Cartes lias 
8top])ed short of the tnith. "h can only bo the first 
principle if it is understood not as the consciousness of the 
individual self, but in a fiense in wliich the c()iiv;cioiism*.ss of 
self is identical Wth the consciousness of God. 

Des ftartc^. liowever, is far from a clear apprehension of 
flic ultimate unity of thought and being, which nevertheless 
he strives to find in Gorl. Beginning with an absedute 
separation of the res from thf) res erfvnsn, he is 

continually falling back into dualism just when be seemed 
to have escaped from it. JOvon Tii (xod the absolute unity, 
idea and reality fall asunder; our idea of God is not fJod 
in us, it is only an idea of which GoePs exist^mco is the 
cause. But the category of causality, if it forms a briilgc 
between different things, as here jxdween knowing and 
being, at the same time repels them fnmi e:u li tUlier. ft 
is e category of exteyial relation ^\]licll may be adecpiate 
to express the relation of the finite to the finite, Imt not 
the relation of the Jiiiito to the infinite. ^Vl• cannot eoii- 
ceive God as the cause of our idf‘a of Jiim, without making 
God a purely objtjclive and therefore rinil(‘ exixtonre. Nor 
is tho case better wlieti we turn to the so c.illed onto 
logical argument, - that existence is iieci‘s.sarily iii\(»lved in 
the idea of God. just as the. ]»roperty of Jiaving il^ angl(‘s 
equal to two riglit angles is invol\i‘d in the id(‘.i of a 
triangle. If indeed we understood this as meaning that 
thought transeemds the distinction between itself and 
existence, and that therefore existence eamiol be a thin'g 
in itself outiiif llmught, but must be au intelligible world 
that exists as such only for tlie thinking being, tlieiv is 
some force ill the arguineut. llul this meaning we <t:iiinot 
find ill Des Carles, or to find it wo must make him 
inconsistent with himself. He ^^as so far from having 
quelled the phantom thing in itself,’' tliat he treated 
matter in sjiace as siie.li a thing, and thus confused 
externality of s])ace with externality to tlie mind. On this 
dualistie basis, the ontological argument becomes a mani- 
fest paralogism, and lies tqien to all the obji*etiuns that 
Kant brought ngain.st it. TJnit thr idi-a oi' <Jod iii\ol\es 
existence ])roves only that God, if lie exist.- at all, i-xi-ts 
by the necessity of his being. Hut tlie link that shall bind 
thought to existence is still wanting, ami, in ri.nsislem-\ 
with the other pre-suoTositions of De.-) Gaile.^i it cannot be 
supplied. 

Bub again, even if w(*. allowto Des ('aifes that fJotl is the 
unity of thought and ludiig, we. must still a.-k \\liat kind of 
unity ? Ts it a mere geiieri<' unity, reached by ab.-traetion, 
and tlierefore leaving out .all the di.-.lingni';lmig i h.iracter- 
istics of the particulars umler it ? Oris it a eoneu-te unity 
to which the. particular elements an' subordinal eil, but in 
whieli tlicy ifi'e iieverlhele.ss iiKdinh-d ? 1i» an^WiT tins 

question, wo iie.e.tl only li>ok at tl^e rLdatioii of the liiiito to 
the infinite, as it is expres.sedin the. ]»‘i.‘^sage already (pioted, 
and ill many otluTs. Des Carles always speaks of the 
iutluitc as a purely iiinrmativc or positi\e exi.sleiice, and of 
the finite in so far as it is distinguished fnmi the infinite, 
as purely negative, or in other words as a imneiitity. ** I 
am,” he says, “a mean btd ween God ainl nothing, between 
tlie Supreme Being and iiot-being. In so far as F am 
created by God, there is nothing in me that can deceive me 
or lead mo into error. But on the other hand, if I consider 
myself as participating in nothingncs.s, or not being, inas- 
much as t am not myself the. Supreme Being, but in many 
ways defective, 1 find my.self ex]tlr>sed to an iiitinity of errors. 
Thus error as such is not something real that ih.'peiuls on 
Ood, but simply a defect ; I do not need to explain it by 
means of aiiyjpccial faculty bestowed on me bv (b^l, but 
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merely by the fact that the faculty for discerning truth 
from error wdth which he has endowed me, is not infinite.”^ 
But if we follow out this principle to its logical rcMilt, we 
must say not only that efror is a e.on.sc(|uence of finitude, but 
also that the very ej^i^tenev of tlaj finite as such is an error 
or illusion. All linitude, all determination, according to the 
well-known »Spiiiozistic aphori.sm, is negation, and negation 
cannot constitute reality. To know tlie. reality of things, 
therefon!, wo have to abstract from Ihcdr limits, or in other 
\vords, the only reality i.s the iniinito. Tinite being, qua 
finite, lias no existence, and finite self consciousness, coii- 
sciousne.ss of asidf in ojipositiori to, or limited by, a not-self 
is au illusion. But De.s Gnrtcs does not Ihus rea^t)n. He 
does not sec “anything in the nature of the inlbiite which 
.should oxclmh' tlie existence of finite, things.” \Vhat ’’ 
ho asks “ w'oulil beciunc of tho power of that imaginary 
infinite if it could create nothing? j'erc.eiving in our-elves 
the pf)wer of thinking, we can easily conceive that there 
should be a gri*ater intelligence el>ewliere. And c\cn if we 
sliouhl suppose that intelligence increased ml tufinifm/), we 
need not fear that our own would be lessened. And the 
same is true of all other attriblltl^^ which we ascribf* ti» God, 
even i)f his power, j»ro\ided only that we do not Mippo.ve 
that the power in ns is not Milij«‘ct(‘d to (bid’s will. In 
all ]»oinls, therefore, He is infinite without any exclusion 
of created things.’’- Tin* truth of thi.s vie.v we need not 
di.sputo ; the que^tion is as to its con.sistency with Garicsian 
principle.s. It may bi* a higher idea ol (bal to conci ive 
liim as revi‘aling liimsell in and to finite creatures ; but 
it is a dillereiit nh a fmm that wliiih is implied in Dcs 
( 'artc.s’s explanations of error. It i.s an ircimsj.'-tency that 
brings Des ('artes nearer to Cliii'^tiantity, and nearer it 
may also be. .said, to a true. meta[>liy.sir* ; but it is not the 
Ic-'S an inconsisteiiey with liis fundamental jainciplcs which 
necessarily disaj)]M*ars in tlicir subsetpient develojunent. 
To eoiii'cive the finite as not constituted nirrely l>y tln» 
absence t)f some of tin* po.-^itive elements of the intiiiite, 
but as in necessary unity witli the infinite ; to conceive 
tho infinite as not nuTely that wliieh has no limits, or 
determiiialions, but as fliat which is .sidf-drtermiiied and 
self-maniri*sting, wliiidi througli all linitnde ainl inanifesta- 
iion ret in ns np«*ri il^elf, may not be erroneon.s. But it 
would not be ditlieult to show tiiat tlie Jiiloption of .such a 
nuiception iiivnives the rejeetii»n or modification oi almost 
I'M'iy dt»clrinc of the (.‘artesian .svstfan. 

Ill coniu'ction with this ineonsisteiuT we may notice the 
very ditVereiit relatimis in which Des f\irte^ cniiecivt s mimi 
on the one side and matter mi the i>flier, to stand to\ .niB 
(lOil, who Net is tlie eaii'-e «if both, and must tln*'rb>n , by 
the ])rineiph' of c*aii^alitN', euiitain in hiinsi-lf all that is 
in butli. .Matter and mind au* l«‘ .1 >e-. (\iit<s il.-ninte 
oppo-Nitcs. AVhateVei* ('an be asst i ted lU' mn.^i e.ui be 
denied of matter, whatever can bi* as'^erted ot matter can 
be denied of niiml. Matter is ]ia.ssive, mind i- mattL^r 

is extended, and therefore divisible ; mind 

is an indivisible unity. In fact, tlnaiili « 1 thi- De- (‘artes 
is not conscious, tlu' (h'ti'i minatioii ot !!»•■ one i- mediated 
by its ojipnsitioii to the other ; the idem of object and sub- 
jei't. the self and iiot--elf, aie t«ii.i- ot a relation <li>tin' 
guisliable but in.sep.irable. But ni I In- ideaot (lod we must 
tiiul a unity which traiueeiid- tln ^ dith reiiciMii one way or 
auotla*!*, wbetlier by i-ombiimn- tin* two under a liiglur 
notion, or, as it Nvoiild be more natural to cxjicct on ('ai tcsiaii 
prinei]»les, by ab.-traetnig equally from tlu^ particular 
cbaractcri.stics of both. Des Gartes really d(>es neither, or 
rather he acts jiartlyon the one principle and ]*artly oii tin* 
other. Jii bis itli a of (Jod he abstracts from tin* j>ro]terf n*s 
of matter but not fioiii those of mind, “(hxl,’ lie savb, 

* Meditatto qunrtti, ]•. nd scr. nhjtrt , p. ' 
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‘‘ contains in himself formaliter all that is in mind, bat only 
eminetUer all that is in matter;'*^ or, as he elsewhere 
expresses it more popularly, he is mind, but ho is only the' 
creator of matter. And for this htf gives as his reason, that 
matter as being divisible and passive Ls essentially iin[»crfcct. 
ll>sa vafura corfx^ns Tnultas iinjKT/ertifmes involvlt^ and, 
therefore, “ there is more analogy between sounds and 
colours than there is between material things and God/' 
Ihitthe real imperfection here lies in the abstraetness of the 
Cartesian eonce[)tioii of matter as merely extended, merely 
passive ; and this is balanced by the ecpial abslraclness of 
the conception of mind or self cuiiseionsness as an abs(»lntely 
simple aetivity, a pure iiilelligone(3 without .my object but 
itself. If matter ns absolutely opposed to miiul iiii[)erfect, 
mind as absolutely oj»j>osed to matter is eipiall\ imperfect. 
Ill fact they arc the elements or factors of a unity, and lose 
all moaning when severed from each other, and if \vi* are to 
seek lliis nniiy by abstract ion, we must eipi.illy abstract 
from both. 

The result of this ono-sidodness is seen in I In* fact that 
Des (.’artes. \\ lio begins by separating luiiul from matter, 
ends by hnding the essence of mind in pure dl, in pure 
formal self determinntion. Hence God’s will is conceived 
as absolutely arbitrary, not determined by any end (»r law, 
for all laws, even the lU'eessary trutlis that eoiistitutii reason, 
spring from (Ti>d’s «leterniination, and do in>t precede it. 

“ lie is the author of the essence of things im than their 
exi&teiiee,’^ and iiis will lias no reason luit his will, in 
man there is an intelllgenee with clonial Jaw'.s or truths 
involved in its structure, which so far limits his will. 

“ He lliuls tlie nature of good and truth already determiiUMl 
by <b>d, and his w ill cannot be moved ly anything cIm*.” 
llis highest freedom consUts in having his will detm-mined 
by a idear perci‘[>tion of the nature ot good and truth, ami 
** lie is never inditlerent except wduai la* is ignorant nf it, 
or at least does not see it so clearly as to be lifted above 
the possibility of doubt.’' Indifiereiiee of wall is U) Jiim 

the lowT.st gr.ide of liberty,” yet, on the other hand, in 
nothing does the image of God in him show' itself more 
clearly than in the fact that Ills will i'* imt Umited by hi*, 
clear and di'^tinet knowdedge, but is in a manner infinite.'’ 
For “there is no object of any w’ill, evrii tin. infinite will 
of God, to w'hieh our wall does not extend.” Ilidief 
i.s a free act, tor as can yield our assent to the 
obscure eoiic'M'tiims pre.^eiitod by .SL-ii'-e and the imagina- 
tion, and thus alluw’ nursidvos to be Inl into error, so 
on tlie other hand wii c.iii ndii.se to gi\e assent, or 
allow rmr.-'clves to be deteriiiiiied b> anylliing but tlni 
clear and di'Une.t ideas ()f intelligence, 'rii.it whudi makes 
it |»o^.sible fi)r us to err is that also in wliicli the. di\ine 
image in ii.s is most dearly seen. We c.iniiot have the 
freedom of G’od wliosii will creates tin- object of liis 
kiiowdedge ; but in re.^i*rving our assent for tin; clear and 
di-'tinet perce[»tions of ii!t«-lligeaicc, w'c, as it were, le enact 
for ourselves the divine law\ ainl repeat, so f.ir a i.s 
to finite beings, the transce.nderit act of will in \v iiieli truth 
and good had tlieir origin 

'file inlnaeiit flefect of this view' is the divorce it makes 
between the form and the matter of intelligeiiej; It implies 
that rea.son or .self coii.sciousne-,s is ojn! thing, and that 
truth i-. aiiOtlnT and rpiite ditl'enait thing, whifli ha. beiai 
unit*d to it by the arbitrary w'ill of tiod. 'I'ln* .same 
extoind r-.inreption of tlie relation of truth to the mimi i.s 
invoivtjfl in the ilo^ trine of innate ideas. It i.s true that 
(J.itte^ did not hold that <loctriiie in the coarse, form in 
wliich it was attribiitiMl to liim by Locke, but expre.s.*;ly 
iedares that he h i.s “never said or thought at any time 

^ ftfl .%pr. (,hjeU.^ p. 72-3. 
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that the mind required innate ideas which were separated 
from the faculty of thinking. Ho had«simply used the 
word innato to distinguish those ideas which are derived 
from that faculty, and not from extern il objects or the 
determination of tlie will: Just as when we say generosity 
is innate in certain families, and in certain others diseaseSi 
like the gout or the stone, we do. not mean to imply that 
infants in tlieir niuther’s womb are adected with these 
complaints.”^ Yet Des Carte.s, as we have roen/does not' 
hold that these truths are involved in the very nature of 
intelligence as-sneh, so that we cannot conceive a self-con- 
scious being without them. On the contrary we are to 
regard the divine inl fllig(i;ice as by arbitrary act determining 
that tw'o and two should be four, or that envy should be- a 
vice. We arc “ not to conceive eternal truth flowing from 
(h»d as rays from the In other wmrd.s, we arc not 

to conceive all particular truths as diflerent aspects of one 
truth. It i.s part of tl-e imperfection of man's flnite nature 
that ho “ iimis truth fiinl good determined for him.” It is 
something given, — given, indeed, aloi;ig with his very faculty 
of thinking, but still fjivvn as an external limit to it. It 
belongs not to his nature as spirit, but to his flnitude as 
man. 

After what lias been saiil, it is obvious that the transition 
from (rod to matter must be somewhat arbitrary and 
external. (Jods Inithfulness is pledged fur the reality of 
that of which we have clear and distinct idiMis ; and we 
have clear ami tlistinct idoas of the external world so long 
as wo conceive it .simply as extended matter, infinitely 
ilivi.sible, ami inoveil entirely from without,— .so long, in 
.short, as w'e coiiecivo it as the direct opposite of mind, and 
do not attril)ut(». to it any one of the propcKies of mind, 
Omuts iiuas in iti dare percipImuHf ad hoe 

unmn 7’nhfi'}fntur, tjtn>d sit partifdiis ct 7Hohitis, senindum 
partts. We must, therefore, free ouivselves from the obscure 
and confuted imulc.s of thought which ari.se whenever we 
atlnbnte any of the .secondary qualities, which exi.st merely/ 
in our sensations, to the objects that cause the.se sensations, 
'riie subjective I'haraeter of .such qualities is inwod by the 
cun.-taut ehiiiige which lakes jOacc in them, without any 
change of thiMibject in w liicli they are perceived. A piece 
of wax c.innut Io.m* it.s exteiiMoii ; but its colour, its hard- 
nc.>ss, and all tlie other qualitii'.s whereby it i.s presented to 
sen.M', may be ea.sily altered. What is objective in all this 
i.s merely an extended .'^ub.stance, ai^jl the modes of motion 
or re.st through wliicli it is made to ])as.s. In like manner 
we must separate from our notion of matter all ideas of 
artio ut distnns, r.y., we nni.st explain weight not a.s a 
ti-mleiicy to the centre of the earth or an attraction of 
di.^tant particles of matter, but as a con.sequence of the 
f)rL*''Mire of other bodie.s, immediately surrounding that 
which is felt to be lieavy.^ For the only conceivable actio 
m distims is that wliich is ineiliatetl by thought, and it is 
only in so farius we siqipcKse matter to liave in it a principle 
of activity like thought, .that we can accept such explana- 
tions j»f its motion. Again, while we must thus keep our 
conception of matter clear of all dements that do not 
belong to it, we must also be careful not to take away from 
it those that do belong to it. It is a defect of distinctness 
in inir ideas when we conceive an attribute as existing 
ajiart from its substance, or a substance without its 
attribute j for this is to treat elements that are only 
siqiarated by a “distinction of reason,” as if they were dis- 
tinct thing.s. The conception of the pos.sibility of a vacuum 
or empty space arise.s merely from our confusing the possible 
.separation of any mode or form of matter from matter in 
giuicral with tlie impuBsible separation of matter in general 
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from its own essential attribute. Accordingly, in his 
physical philosojAy, Des Cartes attempts to explain every- 
thing on mechanical principles, starting with the hypothesis 
that a certain qii&ntity of motion has been impressed on 
the material universe by God at the first, a quantity which 
pan never be lost^ or diminished, and that space is an 
absolute plenum in which motion propagates itself in circles. 
It is ui^ecessary*to follow Des Cartes into the detail of 
the theory o^vortices. It is more to the i)urpo.se to notice 
the nature of the reasons by which he is driven to regard 
such a mechanical explanation of the iiry verse as necessary. 
A real or substantive existence is, in his view, a res rom- 
pleta, a thing that can be concaved as a whole in itself 
without relations to any other thing. Now matter and 
mind are, he thinks, such complete existences, so long os 
we conceive»them, as pure intelligence must conceive them, 
as abstract opposites of each other ; and do not permit 
ourselves to be confused by those uAxed modes of thought 
which are due to sense or imagination. Des Cartes does 
not see that in this vary aKstract opposition then! is a bond 
of union between mind and matter, that they are correlative 
opposites, and therefore in their separation inromjikUv, 
Tn other words, they arc meredy elements reality 
substantiated by abstract thought into independent realities. 
He indeed partly retracts his assertion that mind and matter 
severed from each other are res compleUv^ when he declares 
that neither can be conceived as existing at)art I'roin Cod, 
and that therefore, strictly speaking, God alone is a 
substance. But as wo have seen, ho avoids the necessary 
inference that in God the o[)positioii between mind and 
matter is reconciled or transcended, by conceiving God as 
abstract sclAonscioasuess or will, and the material world 
not as his necessary manifestation, but .siin]»ly as his 
creation, — as having its origin in an act of bare vohtitm, and 
that only. His God is the God of monotheism ami not of 
Christianity, and therefore the world is to God always a 
foreign matter which lie brings into being, and acts on 
from without, but in which lie is not rovoaleiL 

It is a natural consecpience of this view that nature is 
essentially dead matter^ that beyond the motion it has 
received from God at the beginning, and which it tr.uismits 
from part to part without increase or ilimiiiulioii. it has no 
principle of activity in it. Kvery trace of vitality in 
it must be explained away as a mere false retlection upon 
it of the nature of mi^d. The w'orld is thus “ cut iii two 
with a hatchet,” and there is no attraction to ovrreomo tlie 
mutual repulsion of its severed parts. Nothing can be 
admitted in the material half that savours of .selt'-detcr- 
miri.'ition, all its energy must be coinimiiiicated, not self- 
originated ; there is no room for gravitation, still less for 
magnetism or chemical atlinity, in this theory. A fortiori, 
animal life must be completely explained away. The 
machine may^be very coinplicatt‘d, luit it is .'.till, and can 
bo nothing but, a inacliiiic. If we once •admitted that 
matter could be anything but meftlianicid, we should be on 
the way to admit that matter could become mind. When 
a modern physical philosopher declares that everything, 
even life and thought, is ultimately reducible to matter, 
we cannot always be certain that ho means what he seems 
to say. Not seldom tli§ materialist soi disaul when we 
hear his account of the properties of m.atter, turns out to 
be something like a spiritualist in disgui.se ; but when Des 
Cartes asserted that everything Ind mind is material, and 
that the animals are automata, there is no such dubiety of 
interpretation. He said what he meant, and meant what 
he said, in the hardest sense his ^^ords can bear. Ilis matter 
was not even gravitating, much less living $ it had no 
property except that of retaining and transmitting the 
motion received from without by pressure and impact. 
And his animals were automata, not merely in the sense 
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of being governed by sensation and instinct, but precisely 
in the sense that a watch is an automaton. Henry More 
cries out against the ruthless consequence with which he 
develops his i)rinciplcs to this result. “ In this,” he says, 
“I do not so much admire the peiietnitive powxr of your 
genius as I tremble for the fate of the animals. Wliat I 
recognize in you is not only subthity of thought, but a hard 
and remorseless logic with which you arm yourself as with 
a .sword of steel, to take aw’ay life and .sensation with one 
blow, from almost the whole animal kingdom.” 15iit De.s 
Cartes was not the map to be turned fiom tlie legitimate 
result of his principles by a .scream. “Nii*. mc^ror .aslntiaa 
et sagacitate.s canum et vulpiuui, \\v'^ ipiacuiupn* alia 
propter cibuiii, venerem, aut meliim n biutis finnt. 
Projiteor enivi me posse pcr/acife ilia omnia, at a sola 
membrornrn amformniione profecta ejplieare,^'^ 

The difficulty reaches its hciglit when T)e.s Cartes 
attempts to explain the union of the hu<ly and spirit, in 
man. Between two .substances which, when clearly and 
<listinctly conceived, do not imi>ly racii other, there can be 
none but an artificial unity, — a miiiy of composition that 
.still leaves them extornnl tt> each other. Even (iod cannot 
make them one in any higher ^ And as it i.; 

impossible in the nature of mind to .see any reason why it 
.should be embodied, or in the nature of matter to .see any 
rea.son wdiy it should become the organ of mind, the union 
of the tw’o niiLstbe taken as a mere empirical fact. When 
w ’0 put on the one side all that belongs to iiitelligcnco, and 
on the other all that belongs to matter, there is a ic.^duum 
in our ideas which w’c cannot rednci3 to either head. Thi.s 
residuum con.'^ists of our a[>petiLcs, our pas.sion.s, and our 
.sensations, including not only th3 fcjling.s of pain and 
pleasure, but also the p(Tce]»tions of colour, smell, ta.ste, of 
hardness and soflne.s.s, and all tlie other qnalitie.s appro 
hended by touch, 'riiese mui't be referred to the union of 
mind wdtli body. They arc .subjective in the sense that 
tliey give us no informatitui cither as to the nature of 
things or of mind. Their function is only to indicate wdiat 
tilings arc u.seful or hurtful to our coiiipo.site riatuie as 
sucli, tir in other words what things tend to ciuifirin or 
di.ssolvc the unity of mind ami body. They indicate that 
standhinff is taking place in our body, without it, and 
.so stimulate us to .some, kind (*f action, but v'hat it is that 
is taking [ilace they tlo not t(‘ll us. 'Fhere is no resem 
blance in tlie .sensation of pain produced by great heat to 
the rending of the fibres of our body that causes it. But 
w’c do nut need to know' tlie real origin of our scn.satinii to 
prevent us going too near the lire. Sensation Ic.iiU into 
error only wdieii we are not conscious that it> ollice is 
merely practical, and when we attempt to make ol j« cli\e 
judgments by nieuiis of il.s obscure ami coiiliuscd c.y., 

when w'e .say that there is heat in our hand" or in llic fire. 
And the remedy for this error is to be fiuiud ."imply in the 
clear eonviction of the subjectivity ot .scii".ilioii. 

These views of the nature of sc]i"i‘, liow.vor, at once 
force us to a.sk how’ T)e.s Garte.s c.ui ci n-i'^ii iiily admit that 
a .subjective result such a.s .si n.Miti«*ii. -i n -ult in mind, 
should be produced by luatter, and on tlii‘ other hand liow’ 
an objective result, a result in mat n r, sliould be eflVcted 
by mind. Des (.’artes ex[il.iiM.> at gu at length, according 
to his modification of tin* i*li>"iology of the day, that the 
pineal gland, which i.s tlu' imnn diale organ of the stud, 
is acted on by the nerves tli rough the “ animal spirits,” 
and again by reaction upon tlie.se spirit.s produces motion.® 
in the body. It is an obviiuis remark that this explanation 
either materializes mirnl, or el.se puls for the solution 
the very problem to be solved. It wa.s therefore in 
the spirit of Des Cartes, it was only making explicit w'hat 
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is involved in many of hU expressions wlien Geulincx, 
one of his earliest followers, foriuulutod the theory i»f 
occasional cauMVs. The geiuiral aj»proval of the C’arte.^ian 
school pro\eil that this was a legitimate development of 
doctrine. ^ et it tore a^\ay the last veil from the absolute 
dualism of the syMem, which had so far sirelehed the 
antagoiiismot mindandnialtertli.it no mediation remained 
]iiw-ible, or ^^llal is the same tliiin:, remained j)os>ibIc «»iily 
Ihiougli an inexplicable will of (tod. The intni^it)n of 
siieh a Dru.'i t\v nMchhft into pliiloMipliy only sliowi.-d that 
philosoj)hy by its violent ab^iraetion laid de>tio\ed the 
unity of the known and intelliaible worhl, ami \\a^, then*- 
fore, foreetl to .seeklh.it unity in the region t)f the unknown 
Jiml uuiiitolligible. It nnr liiilit be d.nkntss, tln n in oiir 
darkiioswe miist.^ri lv f«>r light ; if reason be miitradietoiy 
in itself, truth inu-1 bi- foiiml in univason. Tin' iIe\elo}>- 
liient c»f the ('.irtL-dan seliool v,a> soon to .show what is the 
lieees>.ny and iiiexitable end of sueh woi>liii> of the 
unknown. 

To the olhie.ll asju*et i>f liis pliilos'»]i)i\ , I'lS (^artes, 
unlike liis great ili-eijtle, only devoted a .sijboidinate attein 
tioli. In a slnat treat i.se, however, lie diseu-‘'ed the relation 
of re.isuu to tile pasMons. After we, g‘>t ovm* the 

initial ditrieulty, that matter should gi\e ri-^e to eU'eet.s in 
mind, ami niiml in matter, and mimilte*! that in 

in. in the unity ot mind and bod\ tnni.s wlial in tin* 
animals is imn* nieeh.inie.il reee[)tioti of .slimulus fnnn 
without and le.ietion upon it into an action and leaelion 
ineiliateil by s *nr> it ion, emotion, ami p.ission, another 
cpie^tioii pii'^eiit.-' itself. How can tlie merenaliir.il im*vi-- 
lUeiit of p.i '-ion. t !i'.‘ ii.ituie <ifw’liie]i b\ llie original 

Coii-iitntion of our luuly, ami of the things that aet upon 
it, b.‘ .illei’ed or imidifn.il by jnire n-a-i'ii ^ Tor while it is 
obvitai- tliat im»r.ility coii.si.sts jn the ih li rniinatioii ofrea.son 
by il.sell, it is not ea-'Vlo ennei'ive Imw’ llie .s.ini.’ ln*ingwli<» 
is deterniiiu'd by pi.s-.i()ii Inun wilhoul .sjiould al.s(> be 
determined by r-a^on iiom witliin. Ilou, in other word^, 
can iispiritu.il lieing m.iint.iiii its eh:iMel('r as s**lf deter 
mined, or .P. le,i-*t determim d olds b\ tii-' eh ar ami distinct 
ideas ot the re.j-.un wliiih are its imiile forms, in the 
pn. seiice 1*1 this loreign element ot p.i-‘tun that .scmn.s to 
make ii the >] i\.j ot i-xti-rnal im[ii«‘^’ioii^ ' Js reason able 
to enish this intimh-r, or to turn it iiiIm a s» v\.iiil i (\in 
tile ji.i^ioiis bi: aiiiiiliil ited, or e.in tie v be .spirit uaUzeil ' 
I)e.s Carl'*-, could not jiTi-peily a<lnj»l « itlei idtern.it ive, ; lie 
Could in^r adopt the etliie.'i ol a^ei tndsiii, loi the union <d 
bi’dy and mind is, in in, view, n.ili:r!i; .md hi.nee the 
jja-5’'ion.b which au; the ut th.it uiiikii .'uv in them- 

selves good. They are pn *\ i-iDii nf iiitiin- Im* tlie piotec- 
tiofi of the unit}’ of s«ml ami body, and .-timiiiate ns to tin.* 
acts neces-;.iry for that ]»iiip.^-.-. t, on theoili, r Jj ind, 
lie could not admit that tlie-o p.i.^sioiis aie i.ijjabh of being 
Comj'letely .spiritualized ; for .-.o long a- the iiniix of liodv 
are! .-O'll i ■; r..-girded a-? Inen*ly< xtern il aiel ;n‘< ali-iit il, it is 
imp' * - -iide to 1 ilink that tlie [* i ion - a'. hieh .n i - r i .at of t In'* 
Unity c.iii b'l tr.iii'-fonned into ihi* emboflinii ni ainl exjue - 
.si'*M of r»*a'5'm. l-)e.s (Aii'tes, indfi d, ji'mjf-. out thit evi'i\ 
pi- 1 *n li m a lower and a liieher ioiin. .iml whih- in it^ 
low.-i or ])iimnv foini it is ba-^od on tin ob-seiin- i I'm,. 
j/rodiic 1 bv tli'‘ motion of tlie .anini.ii .sjmit-., in it . iiijher 
fosiii it 1 loiiiii.t.d with the clear and dist iiiet jnd'_oi]' nt 
ot rei-on ivend'iig 'jo>il ami evil. Jf, Jiowt vi.r, tin- unit', 
of m;uI aiid In.'iv ’o-; a unity of compn.''itjon, tin le j-; mi 
ei.nnent of ol.-e.oitv in the, judgments ot jia'.simi wiii«*h 
cannot be rn i'e rh ir, an element in (h'.sire tii.it cannot be 
Fph.'Uiliz d. If til' mind be ex'tern.al to tlie p.i.-!,.sions it 
r.ifi •^nlyimpo-," npoa t}]i m an external rule of niodc-ral ifjii. 
Ou .such a tljeoi; nf> uAf// morality is pO')'>ib]e to man in 
h’s present .state; for, in order to the attainment «if smh 
au idi^al morality, it would be neces.s.'iry that the accidental 
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element obtruded into his life as a spiritual being by his 
I’oniiectiuu with the bgdy sliopld bo expMlod. What can 
be attained under [)re.seiit conditions is only to abstract so 
far as is possible from ej:ternal things, aftd those relations 
to external things into which passion brings us. Hence 
tlie great importance which Des Cartes attaches to the dis- 
tinction between tilings in our power, and things not in 
our power. What is not in our powi'r iifcludes alb outward 
things, and therefore it is our highest wisdSm to regard 
them as deti'rmined by an absolute fate, or the eternal 
decree of God. Wp, cease to^ wish for the impossible; and 
therefore to subdm* our passions w’c only need to convince 
ourselves tliat no ellbrt o^'ours (^an enable us to secure their 
objects. On t he ot lier haml that which is wdthin our pow'er^ 
and w hich thendon* wo cannot dasiro Loo earnestly, is virtue. 
r>ui \iitiie ill this abstraction from all objects of desire is 
simply the liiiriiioiiy of reason with itself, the drapa^ia of 
the Stoic under a .slig^it change of aspect. Thus in ethics, 
as in iiu'taphy.sies, I )es Cartes ends not with a reconciliation 
of the oppo.sed eleimmts, but with a* dualism, or at tl&st, 
with a unity wliieh is tlie result of abstraction. 

^lALKnii.xxciii: was jirejiarcd, by the ascetic training of 
the cloister ami tlie teaching of Angu.stiiie, to bring to clear 
coiiscioii.siie.s.^ ami expre.ssion many of the tmidencie.s that 
Were latent and nndevelo])ed in the philosophy of Des 
Ckirtcs. To u.M* a chemical metaphor, the Christian Plato- 
nism of the ehnrcli father was a medium in which Car- 
tesianism could precipitate the ]n*o<luet of its elements. 
Yet the nietliimi w.i.s, as we shall see, not a perfect one, 
and lienee the proilnct was not (jiiite pure. Without 
metaphor, Malebraiielie, by hi.s pn^vious habits of thouglit, 
was well litted to ilcteet and develop the pantheistic and 
a.M-etie eh ineuts ot his iiia.ster s philosojdiy. Jlut he was 
iwt well iittetl to penetrate ihrongli tho veil of popular 
lammage under w hieh tlie di.scordanee of that jihilusoiihy 
with orthodox (.Miri.stianity was hidden. On the contrary, 
tlie whole training of tlie (Aitlndie [>rie^t, and os[)ecially his 
}aactieal spin!, with that tendency to coin[>roniise wliieli a 
jiiaetieal hjiirit alwiiVN brings with it, enabled liiin to conceal 
li»»iu hiniNeJf as well as from others the logical result of his 
piinei[)le.s. And wi* do not wonder even when we iiiul liiin 
treating as a “miserable” the philosopher who lore away 

the Veil. 

Al ilebraiiehe .s.iw ‘S/// fhhtf/s ito /.” In other W’ords, lie 
taught llial kiunvJedge is jio.s.sible only in so far as tliought 

the, expi'e.ssion, not of the nature of the individual siib- 
jeet as .Mieli, but of a uiiiver.Mil life in which he and all 
otlier ratioiril beings paitake. “No one can feel my 
individual pain ; e\ery one can .see the truth which I coii- 
ti III j •late w'liy is jt so f The rea.son Is that my [min i.s a 
modilication of my .subslanee, but truth is the common 
good of all sjiirits.”^ This idea is ever j>[’cscnt to Male- 
lnaiii ]ie,aml i.*? n-jieated by him in an endless vaiiety of forms 
of expn^.^.'^ioii. Thu.'<, bite J.)es Cartes, but wdth more deci- 
.sion, lie tells us that the idea of tho iiifiiiite is prior to tho 
idea of the tinite. “ AVe conceive of the inliiiite being by 
the Very fact that we conceive of being without thinking 
whether it be finite or no. J>ut in order that we may 
think of a tinite being, we luvst neces.sarily cut off or 
<ledu(.t .something from the general notion of being, whicli 
coii.-eqiieiitly we must previously j)usses.s. TJiiis the iiiiiid 
does not apprehend anything whatever, excei>t in and 
thiough the idea that it ha.H of tho infinite; and so far is it 
from ]>eing the ca.se that this idea is fonned by the confused 
a.s.sembJage of all the ideas, of particular things as the philo- 
.sopiiers maintain, that, on the contrary, all these particular 
id>ra.s are only participations in the general idea of tho 
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infinite, just as God does not derive His being from the crea- 
tures, but all the creatures ere iinjjerfect participations of 
the divine Jieing.jJ^ Again, he tells us, in the same chapter, 
that “ when we wish to think of •any particular thing, we 
first cast our view upon all being, ami then apply it to the 
consideration of tJie object in question. We could not 
desire to see any 4 )articiilar object unless we saw it already 
in a confused and general way, and as there is nothing 
which we cannot dcisire to see, so all objects must be in a 
manner present to our spirit.” Or, as he jmts it in another 
place, our niird wonhl not bo capablif of re[» resenting to 
itself the general ideas of gciuTj^aml s[)ecies if it did not 
see all things as contained in oiie^ for every ereiitn re being 
an individual wo cannot say that we ani apprehending 
any created thing when we think the gem'ral idea of a 
triangle ” The main iilea that is expressed iji all these 
different ways is siin[)ly this, that to detennine any 
individual object as siicli, wo must relate it In, and distin- 
guish it from, the whole of which it is a part ; and that, 
therefon?, tlioiiglit coiRd iiev(;r a|)f»ivlieiid an\ thing if it di(l 
not bring with itself the idea of the inli'lligil»]e wnild as a 
unity. Des (Jartes had already exjn’essed this triitli in liis 
Modtatlons, but he had tle[)iived it of its full signiticauce 
by making a distinction betwe(‘U the being and tln^ idea of 
Ood, the former of which, in his view, was only the cause 
of the latter. ]\Ialebraiielie delects this crroi, and ilcnics 
that there is any idea of tim intiiiitc, which is a mmewhat 
crude way of saying that there is ini divisinn IicIwimmi the 
idea of the infinite and its reality. What. Ih^'d as'^eitetl of 
tlie external world, that it is not n*pri'sented li\ an idea in 
our niimls, b^t is act\i‘.illy present to tluan, .\ralebrancbe 
asserted of (lod. iNo individual thing, he tells 1 I^ and an 
idea is but an individual thing could represent the intinit**. 
On the contrary, all individual things an*. r»*]ii evaded 
through the iiitinite lleing, who contains I hem ail in lli-> 
substance tt'h d jtar onist'tfucuiY in a mtf Umllth r 

Wo know OimI by hiuiself, material things iiidy by their 
ideas ill God, for they are “ unintclliL;ible in iheniM-lves, 
and we can s«*e tluari only in tli<‘ being who inni.dii.-> them 
in an intelligible inanniT.” And thu^, uidc.>^ vm* m MUiie 
way “saw Ood, we should be able to see iiolhinj’ else/’ 
The vision ^/Ood or in Ood, then-fore, is an “intellectual 
intuition” in which seer ami seen, kmnver and kmnvn, are> 
one. Onr knowledge of things is our [Kirtii i[».vli«Mi in Ooifs 
knowledge of them. ^Whi-n we liave, gum? far with 
Malebranche, we are teni[iledio ask wliy lie does not fulluw' 
out his thought to its natural conclu.^ion. If the idea of 
Ood is not separable from IJis existence, if it is thnaigh 
the idea of Him that .dl things are kmevn, and through 
His existence that all things arc, then it would seem 
necessarily to foliow’^ that our consciousness of Ood is but 
a part of Ood’s conseiniisness of Himself, that i»ur con- 
sciousness of KiJf and otlicr things is but ( uid’.-j cnsciou.^ne^s 
of them, and lastly, that there is no existence either of 
ourselves or other things except in this conscmusiiess. 
umlerstand Malebranehe is mainly to midei stand liow' lie 
stoj>ped sliort of results tlrat seemed to lie so directly in 
the line of his thought. 

To begin wdth the last point, it is e:i.-y to see tliat 
Malebranehe only iissi-rt.^ unity of itlea and iv.dity in 
, Ood, to deny it everywhere idse, wliu-li with 1dm is 
equivalent to asserting it in general and denying it in 
particular. To liiin, as to i)cs Oartes, the opposition 
between mind and matter is absolute. Alaterial things 
cannot come into our minds nor can t»ur luiiuls go out of 
themselves pour se promnur Its cirujv^ Hence thi;y 
are in themselves absolutely unknown; they' are knowui 
only in God, in whom arc their ideas, and as tlu'se ideas 
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again are quite distinct from the reality, they might be 
presented to thti mind without anything existing.” That 
they exist o/// o/ Ood in 4nollier manner than the intelligible 
manner ol their existence in Ood, is explained by a mere 
act of His will, that is, it is nut i*x[»lain(:d at all. Though 
w^e see all things in Ood, tlierefnre, tliere is no connection 
bctw'ccn His existence ami theirs. Tim “world is not a 
iieces.sary enianatiuii of diviuily ; Ood is perfectly self- 
sufheient, and the idea of the iidiiutf lv ['ertect Joeing can 
be conceived (piite apart from any oilur. Tlui e.xistL ium 
of the creatures is due to the fn-o d.iiM-s of Ood.'’"* 
Malebranehe, then-tore, still tri‘ats ol r\hiii:il tliiims ns 
“ things in thi-m.selves,” whic-h liaveain-M irii.m ;j|,;iit fu)m 
thought, even tir; divine flioiight, tliough it i-, mily in and 
tliroiigli the divine thought they eiui be kin.wn by im. 
“To see the inaLerial woibl, ()r ratlu-r t(< jmlgo that it L-^i-^ts 
(.since in itsrlf it i.-, in\ i'^jbfe), it is iu-cc^>jny lh.it (.iml 
should rcvc.i] it to ns, Jor wc cannot sm* the n.-ailT of ili.i 
arbitrary will lliroiiiili m-cessary ri-.i.sun. 

Hut il w(i know' external things only throiigli tlu ir idea 
in Ot»d, how do we kmuv onr. elves' 1.^ il al.so tliroiigh 
tlie ideci ol ns in ( Jod ^ Here we (orm iijiou a ]n>int in 
wdiich Malebran(‘ii(‘ divii-gc-s very tar In (in Jiis m.i.-ter. 
We do not, lie s.ivs, prop'-rly k/ff/r tuir-elvi-^ at ,-dl, we 
know (b)d or i-ven external objei-t'!. ^\ e an- i-oim ioiis of 
ourstdves by iiiiuT seii.^e {sud mtf at i /d> r/t // r), and hum thi.s 
wc, know t/tui we are, but we ilo noi km»\v v/i.il wv an-. 
“ We know' tlie exl.^tem-n of our soul more di.'^linctly than 
of our body, but we have not .vo jierfcet :i knowledge of mir 
soa) as ol our IkmIv.” Tins sIiovmi ly tlie iaet tliat fioiii 
our idea ot body a-i exli-mh-il sub ^tanel-, -w e i-.iii at (im-e see 
what arc, its jaissible niodilication ■«. Jii <ither wonb. we 
«)nly need flic idi‘a. of c\temh d sub.sl.ince to .-i-e tli •! there 
is ail inexhaustible number of jiLUires and inotioii.s uf 
wim*li it is eajiable. The wlioli*. ol geometry is but a 
devclojuncnt of what is given airr.-aly in the eonci ption of 
extension. Jhit il i.s not so with our con-v loimu-s i,i .-.ell, 
wdnddi does not enable us to s.i\ [>rioj* to 'mmh.iI i-n p'-rii iice 
wliat scn-^..t ioii.s or [M'^■^ions .iri ]•o-.^i^]e. l » ns. A\'c only 
know wliat lnMt, colil, liglit, coimir. liniuu, angi-r, and 
di-sin* aic, by feeling tluin. <)iir knowli dgc i-xti ml-asj.ir 
as our expel iem-e and no furthei-. >i'a\, wt- h.ivi* good 
rea.sou to believe tbal many of tlu-se modilicati<»n< exnt in 
our soul only by lea^oii ol ii-. aceident.il a^^ouatioii wjtli a 
biidy, and lli.it if it v\ere fixe«l Iroiii that ImmI) it uoidd l »- 
capable of far other and liii:her expei ieiu-is. “ \>\- kn»'U 
by feeling that our soul i^ giv.it, but j>crhap.s \\e 1. i-.av 
almo.st iiotiiing of what it i‘^ in iisulf.*’ 'riu; inri ii . ii:. ‘.s 
of seii.se li.ivi-, as J.)ls Oaites t. night, only a jn ti, ,! Mit 
no tliei>retic:il v.ilm- ; they tell u^ notlmiL: ol ll., t \ .ii-.jl 
W'orld, the re.il nature of whieii we km>\\ not uaieli 

:iml taste and sight, Inil only thiongli onridi.i tu'. \i.iuled 
.-^ub.stuiice.^ ; while of tile niluie. of the .-in! liii\ iloliot 
tell u.s much more than tint it exi.^t-^ : i •! th.il it i> not 
material. .\ml in thi.-. latter c.ne we ji - .• iih i. iiotliing 
better than .sense to laise us al'o\e u- du. ; Jt i.-^eU ar 

from these st.iUineUl.s tint b\ -^el! ^ ■ i. nt»maie>.> ^l.ih- 
brancho means coiiseioinnes'^ of .md hi-liug'., wlneh 

belong to the individual a> aii'l ii"L eoineiiai.Nnc'-s of 

self as thinking, lb- beein^, m 1 ul, v\Ji»‘ie l)i-s ('.nli'^ 
ended, ami identities the euinii« 'ii.-m-- ^ oi .^rlt as thinkmj, 
ami so transcending the limit-' ot il-^ own [»articiilar Im iiiii, 
with the con.sciousne"^ or id -.i oi ({oil. And between the 
consciousness of the Imite in sLiise, and the com^eiou m 
uf llic inliiiitc in tliou_:ht, or in other words, bL lwi-en ih.* 
ei>nsciousne‘'S of the univer.'':il and tlie conseioimne."-. ot b' • 
individual, he secs no euiinection. M-alebr inelie is jii.-i e -e 
step from the pant hei ''tie coiielusiou that the conscmiisn J' s 
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of finite individuality as such is illusory, and that as all 
bodies are but modes of one infinite extension, so all souls 
are but inodes of one infinite thought. But while he will- 
ingly accepts this result in regard to matter, his religious 
feelings jirevent him from accepting it in relation to mind. 
He is driven, therefore, to the inconsistency of holding that 
SLMiso iind feeling, through which in his view we apprehend 
the iinite as such, give us true though imperfect knowledge 
of the soul, while the knowledge they give us of body is 
not only imperfect but false. ^ Tims the Unite spirit is still 
allowed to bo a substance, distinct from the inlinite, though 
it holds its substantial existenci; on a precarious tenure. It 
is left hanging, we may say, on the verge of the infinite, 
whoso attraction must soon prove too strong for it. Ideas 
are living thing';, and often remould the niiinls that admit 
them in s[dte of the gie ite^t re.si.Htance of dead custom and 
traditionary In-lief In the gr.isp of a logic that overpowers 
him the more e.>.>ily tliat he is unconscious of its tendeiicy^, 
Malehranclie is hroughl within one step of the pantheistic 
cunclnsion, ami all his Chrir^tian feeling and piiestly train- 
ing can do, i:\Ju.st to save him from denial of the person- 
ality of maiu 

Hut even this ilenial is iioc tho last word of ]»antbeisni. 
When tile jiriiieijile th.it tho liiiito is known only in relation 
to the intinite, tho imlividiul only in relation to the uni- 
ver>.\l, i.-, inter] ireted as meaning that the inlinite and 
llIlivel\‘^ il is eoini‘!ere in itself without the linito and 
individual, wlien the Iinite and iiidividu.il is treated as a 
mere aci-ideutal e'.Hltuico duo to the “ arbitrary will of 
(Tod,’’ it ceases to be i»ossil)lo to conceive even (Jod as a 
spirit. Did debranclio realize what he was .-aying when 
hr deci lied tli.it (loil was “ being in general,’ but not any 
IMrticular being I At any rate we can see that the same 
lu_;ie that le.ids liim almost to dcuiy the itality of Unite 
being';, leads him al>o to seek the divine ii.iture in some- 
thing more abstrai’t and general even than llioiight. If we 
must abstract from all relation to the Iinite in order to 
know (Jo.l as lit3 is, is it not nect;s.sary for us al.v) to abstract 
fi\'iii ^'•lf-con.''<“ioU';nt's.-t, for self coirsciou^ne-'.-; li.’is a nega- 
tive elemeiii m it th.it is something ddinite ami therefore 
limited i \Vc not wonder, therefore, wlieii we find 
.Male! >r.ineh*i s.i\iijg that reason does not tell us that Oud 
is a but only tliat lie is an iidiiuti*Iy jicrfect being, 

and tint h > mU't bt* c.mceivcd rather as a .'^i)irit th.iii as a 
body smi[i]y l.i; e.iu.-'j spiiit is more jierfe* t tliaii body. 

** When we c ill (b.d a .spirit, it is not so much to show 
jjodtiv'ely wh it he is, as to .signify that he io nut material.” 
Hut a.s We ought not to giw him a bodily foiin like man’s, 
so wo ought lint tu liiiiilL of his spirit as .similar to our 
<>wn sjiirits, although we em ctmeeivo nothing more ]>erfect. 

“ It is nece''S.iry r.illier to b* licve that a.-^ he contains in 
liim-'elf tin: pro]>ertic.-3 of matter without liLing inateri.il, so 
he comprcljfuids in him.M‘lf iho jierfectiun.'^ of created 
s]jiiits wirhout being a spiiit as we alone can conceive 
spirit.-, and th.it Lis true n.ime Jle wdio is,’ Heirig 
wiihuut n-.>tnctioa. Being intiiiite ami iinivi r-al.”- Thus 
the L.i.-eriti.illy self-revealing (L>d of Chri.'.tiruiity gives w'ay 
to puit; .'-|>iiit, ami jnire .sjarit in its i-urnto the eternal and 
in»‘-,iiijnvlien.-nble substance of whieh we can .say nothing 
but tint it i.i. The divine substance contains in it, indeed, 
evei^V diiiig th.it i.-i in eie.itioii, but it contain . th' in ^ /yoi//c//7/ /• 
in .'^o.iir iiiCom[yrelie:i-.ible form that i.s reconcilable witli its 
iiitinitudu ihiL w'e iiavi* no adeijuate name by which to 
call It except Ji.-mg. ’Die curious inetaphy»ic of theology 
by wbieh, in id.j Liter wnting.s, .Malebranche tned to make 
room for tlie incarnation by supposing that the finite 
cn .ition, which us tinile i-^ ninvurthy of (Jod, w'as made 
Worthy by union with Christ, the divine Word, .show's that 

* Recherche^ iii. pt. ii. ch. 7, § 4 • Ihid., ch. 9, 
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Malcbroncbe "Lad some indistinct sense of the necessity of 
reconciling his philosophy with his theolofey ; but it shows 
also tho necessarily artificial nature of the combination. 
The result of the union of such incongruous elements was 
somelliiiig which the theologians at once recognized os 
heterodox and the philosophers as illogical. 

There was another doctrine of IV^alcbranche which 
brought him into trouble with the theologians, anid which 
was the maiu subject of his long controversy ^^ith Arnauld. 
This was his denial of jiarticular providence. As Leibnitz 
maintained that th^s is tlie best of all possible worlds, and 
that its evils are to be explained by tho negative nature of 
the iinite, so Malcbraiiche'fvith a slight change of expression, 
derived evil from the nature of particular or individual 
existence. It is not conformable to the nature of God to 
act by any but universal laws, and these universal laws 
nece.s.sarily involve particular evil consequences, though 
their ultimate result Vs the highest pos.siblo good. The 
cpiHstiun why there .should bo any particular existence, any 
existence but God, seeing such existerfeo necessarily involves 
evil, remains insoluble so long us the purely pantheistic 
view^ of God is maintained ; and it is this view which is 
really at the bottom of the assertion that ho can have no 
particular volition, s. To the coarse and anthropomorphic 
conception of particular providence !Malebranche may be 
right in objecting, but on the other hand, it cannot be 
doubred th.it any theory in which the universal is absolutely 
opi)oseil to the particular, the infinite to the finite, is 
uiichrLstiau as well as unphilo.sophical. For under this 
diuilistic [iresupposition, there seem to be only two possible 
alternatives open to thought; eitlier the pjirticular and 
finite must be treated as sometluiig independent of the 
univer.saland infiniti*, which involves an obvious contradic- 
tion, or else it must be regarded as absolute nonentity. 
We find Malcbranehc doing tho one ortho other as occasion 
riMpiire.s. Thii.s Im vindicates the freedom of man’s will 
on tJie ground that the universal will of God does not 
completely tlctcrinino the particular volitions of man ; and 
then becoming conscious of the difTiculty involved in this 
conception, he tries, like Des Cartes, to explain the 
particular will as soiui'tliing merely negative, a defect, and 
not a po.sitivo 

lint to nndcr.stand fully Malebranche’s view of freedom 
and tlie ethical .sy.stem connected wdth it, we mu.st notice 
ail imi>ortant altiratioii wdiich he K.ake.s in the Cartesian 
theory of the relation of will and iiitelUgeiico. To Des 
(Jartes, as W'c have .^eeii, the ultimate essence of mind lay 
in pure abstract self-determination or will, and hence he 
]ia.sed even moral and intellectual truth on the arbitrary 
dccn^es of Goil. With Malebrauche, on the other hand, 
abstraction goes a step further; and tho absolute is sought 
not ill the sulject na opposed to tho object, not in pure 
formal self-determination as opposed to that which is 
determined, but in a unity that tran.scends this difference. 
With him, tlierefore, wall ceasc.s to bo regarded as tlio 
essence of intelligence, and sinks into a proi)0rty or 
.'lOparable attribute of it. As we can conceive an extended 
.siihstancG without actual movement, so, ho says, we cau 
conceive a thinking substance without actual volition. But 
‘‘matter or extension without, motion would be entirely 
u.seki.s3 and iiicapalile of that variety of forms for W'hich it 
i.s made ; and wo caiimit, therefore, suppose, that an all- 
wise Being w'ould create it in this way. In like manner, 
if a spiritual or thinking substance were without will, it is 
clear that it would be quite useless, for it would not bo 
attracted towards the objects of its perception, and would 
not love the good for which it is made. We cannot there- 
fore conceive an intelligent being so to fashion it.”® Now 
God need not be conceived os creating at all, for he is self- 

^ Recherche, i. pt. i. ch. 1. 
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BufScient; but i{ he be a crtetor of spirits^ Lo must create 
them for himself. ** God*cannot*'wiU that there should 
exist a spirit thaUdocs not love him, or that loves him less 
than any other good.”' The craving for good in general, 
for an absolute satisfaction, is a natural love of God that 
is common to all • ‘‘ The just, the wicked, the blessed, and 
the damned all aftiko love God with tliis love.” Out of 
this lov8 of l^od arises the love wo have to ourselves and 
to others, which are the natural iudinahous that belong to 
all created spirits. For these inclinations are but the 
elements of the love which is* in God, ahd which therefore 
ho inspires in all his crcaturca II s'aime, U nom 
aime^ il aim.e toules ses crmturJls ; il ne fait done point 
(Tesprits qu'il ne les poiie d lahner, d s\iwin\ H d 
aitmr toutes^leH creatures,^' Strii)ping this tliouglit of 
its theological vesture, what is expressed here is simply 
that as a spiritual being each mau is conscious of his 
own limited and individual existence, as well as of the 
limited and indiviili^l existence of other beings like 
himself, only in relation to the whole in whicli they am 
P'.irts, so he can find his own good only in the good t)f the 
whole, and he is in contradiction with hiiiistll’so longa^ he 
rests ill any good short of that. Ilis love of liajjjancss, 
his natursil inclinations both selfish and social, nitiy be 
thi;refore regarded as an undeveloped form of the love of 
God ; and the ideal state of his inclinations is that in 
whieli the love *>f self and of others are explicitly n’feiTctl to 
that higher affection ; or in which his lov(! dues iml proceed 
from a part to the whole, but Iroiu the tn llu* jxirls. 

The question of morals to Malebraiiche is the <(iicstion 
how these naUiral inrh'nfdions are related to the particular 
passions. Sensation and ]»assiou arise out of tlie iN)nne«*- 
tion of body and soul, and thow* use is only to nige us to 
attend to the wants of the former. We can scarcely hear 
without a smile the sinqilo monastic legtaid vliich ^lale- 
branche weaves tog(*ther about the oriLMiiul nature of the 
passions and their alttiration l»y tlie Fall “ It is visibly 
a disorder that a spirit ca]»jibl(j of knowing and lo\ing t Jod 
should bo obligetl to occupy itself witli the m cd.'. ot the 
body.’* “A being altogether occupied witli wliat jia.^srs in 
his body and with the inlinity of objects that suitouihI it, 
cannot be thinking on the things that are Irulv good.”** 
Hence the necessity of an immediate ami jiistiiicti\c warn- 
ing from the senses in regard to the relatiuns lA' tilings to 
our organism, and also%)f pains and pleasiiie> which may 
induce us to attend to this warning. “ Sensible pleasure 
is the mark that nature has attached to the use of eertain 
things in order th.'it without Jiaving the trouble of examin- 
ing them by reason, xvo may emplov them for tin* ]ircsfrva- 
tion of the body, but not in order that we may b»\e them.' ^ 
Till the Fall the mind w*as merely iiniteil to tlie body, not 
subjected to it, and the iiilluenct* of tliese pleasures and 
pains was only*such as to make men attimd U> their bodily 
wants, but not to occufiy tlie iiiimt or till it with sensuous 
joys and sorrow's, or trouble its cuiileiuplatiun of that 
which is really good. Our moral aim should therefore be 
to restore this state of things, to w'eaken our union with 
the body and strengthen our union witli GoiL And to 
encourage us in pursuing this aim w’e liave to remember 
that union writh God is Aaiural to the spirit, and that, 
while even the condition of union with the body is 
artificial, the condition of subjection to the body is wholly 
unnatural to it. Our {iriiiiary tendency is towards tlie 
supreme good, and we only love tlie objects of our jiassions 
in so far as we deterinino towards ]»iirticnlar, .and there- 
fore false goods, the love that Gtxl gives ns for liiniself.” 
The search fur happiness is really the search for God in 

' Uechercfiet 1. pt. i. ch. 4. * //a'lf., iv. cli. 1. 
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disguise, and even the levity and inconstancy with wliich 
men laish from one finite good to another, is a proof tliat 
they were made for thelulinite. Furthermore, this natural 
love of God, or inclination for good in general, “gives us 
the power of suspending our consent in regard to those 
particular goods wliich do not satisfy it.”^ If we refuse 
to bo led by the obscure and confused voice of instinctive 
feeling, which arises from aid al\Nays tends to confirm 
our union wdth the body, and wait for the liglit of reason 
which arises from and .ahva}s telld^ to ronlirin our union 
with God, W'e have done all that is in our p«)W(^r, the rest 
is (jlod’s work. “ If we only jiulgc preciM ly nf iluit wliich 
we see clearly, we shall never be thci iM-d. K(.r then it 
W'ill not be wij that jmlgc, but the uni\<*rsal reason that 
judges ill us ” And as i.»ur love, even of ]»JMin nlar 
goods, i.s a coiifuseil love of the siijueini! good, so tin- dear 
vi.doii of God inevitably brings with il the love t»t Jlim. 
•' We needs must love the liighe.st when we see it.” AVlu n 
it is the divine reason that sjM-aks in us it is tlie divine 
love that moves us, “the same love wherewith God loves 
himself and the things he lias made.” 

'File general result of thei*thie> of Msilebraiiehe is ascetic. 
1*he passions like the siiises have no relation to the higher 
life of the soul ; fheir value is only in relation tt» the union 
of soul and body, a union wdiieli is ])Uie]y aeeidentel or 
due to the arbitrary will of Goil. As I'eiiLbs said of 
women that the Jess they were heaid of in public for good 
or evil the better, so Malebraiiclie would say of the sensa- 
tions ami passions, tliat the mure silently they discharge 
their pnwisional iunetioii, and the le.-s they ilistiiib or 
interfere with the jiure activity of sju'rit, the more nearly 
they at>proaeh to the only ]>e]'tcctiun that is jiossible fur 
them, ^riieir ideal stale is to reiiiain (>r become .again 
simple instincts tliat act m jelianically like the eircnlution 
of the Idood. I'niversal light of reaM>n ea>ls m» lay into 
the obscurity of s.*nse ; its unixeisal love e.mnot embrace 
any of tlie objects of partieiikir passion. It is indeed 
recognized liy Alalebranclie that son.'-aiion in man is mixed 
w’ith thoiigiit, tliat the passions in liim are foinis of tJie love 
of good in general. Ihit thi.^ iiiruii ul the raiioiial with 
the sensuous nature is regardi-d ineielv as .i eoiifnsioii 
Avhieh is to l)e eh'ared up, nf>t m a liii:}iei unity ot tJie tvAo 
elements, but simj»ly by tin* wiihdravNal ul llii. .-piiit Jnm 
coiitaet w ith that v\hii*li darkens ami deliles it. Or a tiaiiS- 
foniiation of sense into tlmiighr, of ]>ass;on intndiitv- 
an elevation of the life t»f seiist. till it beiuiues tin unOd] 
iiieiil and expression of tlie lile ol reason,— ^Malebiajicln ]i;.s 
no ooiieeptioji. Hence the life uf reasiui turns wi;J' to 
mysticism in tlieory and to aseetivisiu in ] ia(ii(i. liis 
iiiiiver.sal is abstract and itjtpusiil ti» tlie pai tuid.ii , m tend 
of ex[ilainiiig it, it exi»l.uiis it away. A nit. on imdir 
beauty as of twilight is sjiiead over tlie v\cilii a-^ wv view 
it through the eyes of this eluisteied j-hilt . i jhc r, and we 
do not at first see that the softness .nnl alulity of tlie 
picture is due to the gathering darkm ss A 1 •.>! i action seeni.s 
«»nly to Im* purifying, and not destio\ ini: till it lias done ita 
perfect w 01 k. Malcbranche coiicii\Oil Inm-clr tube tuestiil- 
ing totliev\oiJd (»nly tlie pun st and must ixlim d ex]uessi(in 
of Cdiristian etliies and tlicoloev. Tut if v\i- t»bey his own 
eoiitiiimd ailvice to lliiiik ch ailv and di-'t im tlv , if VM‘di\tst 
his system of all the scnsiiuii-’ and imaginative foims in 
whicli he has clotlicd il, and nduce it to the naked 
simplicity of itscciitial llioinjlit, what we find is iioi a (b'd 
that reveals Himself in the Imite and to tlie finite, l^uf l})r- 
absolute substance vnIiicIi Ims no levelatioii, and wlo.-e 
existence is the negalimi uf all but itself. Tims fu tear 
away the veil, however, there was needed a stronger, simpler, 

* /{echvnhtf iv. tli. 1. Mirralc^ pt. i. cb. 1, § 
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aiul freer spirit, — a spirit less influenced by opinion, less 
inclined to pnn'tical coiiiproniise, and gifted with a stronger 
“faith ifi the whispers of the lon^y muse” of speculation 
than Miilebrniiehe. 

It i'< i\ i-LMiiark of llegcrs that Spinoza, iis a Jew, first 
brought into European tlnmght the idea of an absolute 
unity in which the ditferonce of finite and infinite is lost. 
Some later writers have gone further, and altciupied to 
show that the main doctrines by which his philosophy is 
distinguished from that t»f Dfs (’artes were due to tin; din*ct 
inliueuces of Jewish writers like Alaimoiiides, (oTsoiuiles, 
and Chasilai Creskas, rather than to the necessary develop- 
ment of Cartesian ideas. And it is undoubtedly true that 
many points of similarity with such writers, reachiiu; liowii 
even to verbal eoiiu-ideuee, may be detected in th** \\«>rks 
of Spinoza, altlioiiLcIi it is not .so easy to determine liow 
much he owed to their teaching. Ilis own view of Ids 
obligations is .sullicieutly indicated by the fact, that while 
in his ethics he carries on a euiitimial iiolemic auMiusL Des 
Cartes, and strives at every point to sln)W tii.it liis mvn 
doctrines aie legitimately ilcrivcil from CartcM.m |»riiici[>les, 
he only one j refers to Jewish ])liilosophy as coiil.iining an 
obscure and unreasoned .anticipation of these »loctriius.’’ 

Qiu'fl f/nnl>ioi Ilclnworum (fuaai pt r mf'ultinL rofttisc 
vidtiitur >iui scillot stalaunt I)rl int* lUdniiL 

iih Ipso iahUi’rt ta tl ilon It m iv be that 

the undevulojied paiitlicisiu and rationalis.ii of the Jc\^i.-^ll 
philosophers bad .i ilee[»er intliience llum lie himself was 
aware of, in enianci[).iliug him from the tradili<»ns i»f tin; 
synainjgue, and mviiig to his iiiind its first I 'lilosophical 
bias. Ill hi^ earlier w'ork there are Xco-riat»»nic ideas and 
expressions which in tin; Etkiris are re;(‘ctLMl or ivniouhled 
into a form more siiilal)lo to the spiiit of ( ’.iitcNianism. 
But the. «iue:jtion, after all, h.is little more than .i bioLrr.iphi- 
cal iiiten-st. In the Spino/ifttic philosophy ili«-ic arc few 
ditrereiice-. from De-j Cartes wbicli cannot b.j ii.tced to the 
uece.s.siry developmeait of Carti*siaii ju’inciplt-s ; and the 
cumpirisoii uf Malebr.iiiclie shows that tlie de\el'»[nm*nt 
iniglit t.ike [dace under the iiio;,t diverse intellectual luin- 
ditioiis. What is nnj.^t rcmarkible in Spinoza jiist the 
freedom and security with which these pnni'ij'le'. .are 
followed oui tt> liieir lad n-siilt. His rlewidi 'oii-in and 
hi.s breach with Juiliisui coinplelely isolated liim ironi 
every iiiflueiice but tij.it uf the thought that pu.sM-.'-L^ liirn. 
And no scruple or h'-.-italiun, no respect for the jn-titiili .>ns 
or fetding.'i of hi- time interferes with Jiis s|j»jcu]:iIi\cj coii- 
.sequeiice. He exhilfit.- to ijs tile almost peifcr t type of a 
mind without ^,uper>titio]i-,, which lias freed it^elt liomall 
but reasoned and intelligent convictions, or, in ih - tJ.irlesi.in 
phr.i.se, “clcMr and di.slinct ideas and wdieii he huK, it 
nut by any incoie^istein.y, or .-irbitiMiy .stopping .-lioit of tin* 
riece-sary conclusion.s of his logic, but liy the « -..eiitial 
Jefei t (jf Lis princi[des. 

Spirifi/.a takes his idea of iiietlnMl fr«>m niatln*m,itii* -.md 
after the manner uf Euclid, plac^.s at tlie }n*ad <d eaeh book 
of his /iV/oc.s* a certain number of detinitioiis, axioms, and 
[•ostulates wdiieh are su j»j)o.sed to be intuitively c»*rt.iin, and 
to toiii) a -aiflieient basis fur all that iollows. .Mtogether 
chere .oe twenty seven definitions, twenty a\if»ni-, ami i i*_dit 
jiostul.iles If Sfjinoza is regarded as tin; most eon-.e 
cpient «if j»hilo.-,ophers it cannot be because lie Jias ba.^eii jiis 
system ij[Mai .-o many fragmentary views of truth ; it iini-.t 
be bocausc* a d»*“per unity ljiX.s been di.scenictl in tlie syoteni 
than i.s vi.nbh: on the fir.-t a.sjiecL of it. We iiiu.st, then fore, 
to a certain ext'.nt didingiii.di betw'een the form and tin* 
matter uf his thougiit, though it i.s aI*o true that the 
defective form itself involves a defect in the matter. 

t JUik., tL schol. 7. 
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What in the first instance recommend^ the geometrical 
method to Spinoza is, hot its apparent exactness and 
the necessity of its sefjuence, but, so to speak, its dis* 
interestedness. Confusfbii of thought arises from the fact 
that wc put ounselvcs, our desires and feelings and interests, 
into our view of things ; that we do F.ot regard them as 
they are in themselves, in their essential nature, but look 
for some final cause, that is some relation ouiielves by 
wliicli they may be explained. For this reason, he says, 
“ the truth might for ever have remained hid from the 
human race, if iniftliematic.s', which looks not to the final 
cause of figures, but their essential nature and the 
[»roperties involved in fl, had not set another type of 
knowledge before them.” To understand things is to sea 
how all that is true of them flows from the clear and 
distinct idea expressed in their definition, anJi ultimately, 
it is to see how all livith flows from the esnaitia I)ri as all 
geometrical truth flows from the idiia of quantity. To take 
a matlnmiatical view of the universe, therefore, is to raise 
ourselves above all ciui.sideratiou of The end or tendency of 
things, above the fears and liojics of mortality into the region 
of truth and necessity. “ When I turned my mind to tliis 
.-^ubjoct,” be sayi^iii the beginning of his treatise on politics, 
“ I did not iinqiose to myself any novel or strangii aim, but 
simply to demonstrate by certain and indubitable reason 
thoM; things wliicli agree best with practice. And in order 
that I might inquire into the matters of this science with 
ttic same freedom of mind with which we are wont to treat 
lines and surlaces in iiiiitliematics, I determined not to 
1 High or to weep over the actions uf men, but siiiqjy to 
understand them : and to contiaiqilate tlieia allectioiis and 
pi»ions, such as love, hate, anger, envy, arrogance, pity, 
ainl all other disturb.uic.e.s of soul not as vices of Imman 
nature, but as properties jiertuining to it in the .same way 
as he.it, eolil, .storm, thunder pertain to the nature of the 
almo.sphere. For these, though troublesome, are yet 
necessary, and have (a*rtain causes through which we may 
collie to iimh*rstand them, and thus, by coiiteinjilating them 
in their truth, gain for t)iir minds as much joy as by the 
knowledge of things that are }Jeasing to the seiise.s.*' All 
i»iir errors as to the nature of things arise from otir jiulging 
them trom the point t)f view of the part and not of the 
whoh;, from a point of view' dt'teriiiiiied by tlieir relation 
It) onr own indivnliial being, and not from a point of view 
determiiiiMl by the nature of the ifiings theiiiselve.s ; or, to 
put the Mime thing in another way, from the point of view 
(jf .sen.se and imagination, and not from the point of view 
(»f inlelligimce. Mai hematics show.s n.s tlie inade([uacy of 
such knowledge when it take.s u.s out of ourselves into 
things, and when it pre.sent8 these things to us us <»bjects 
of niiivei-sal intelligence apart from all special relation to 
«»ur individual fi‘<*ling.s. And Spino/.a only wishes that 
tin; .same univer.salily and freedom of thougiit w'hicli belongs 
to matlnmiatics, becan.'^e its objects do not interest the 
[Kissioiis, .should b(; extended to those objects that do 
inter(;st them. J*nrity from interest is the first condition 
of the phihisopher’s being ; he must get beyond tlie illusion 
of .sen. ^e and [»assion tliat makes our own lives so supremely 
important and intere.sting to us simply because they are 
oiir own. He must look at the' present as it were through 
an inveated telescojKi of reason, that will reduce it to its 
due proportion ainl jilace in the sum of things. To the 
lieat of pa.ssion and tlieliigher heat of imagination, Sjdnozn 
ha.s only one advice, — “yicquaint yourself with Clod and 
lie at peace.” Look not to the particular but to tlie 
univiTs-.d, view things iu/g under the form of the finite and 
temporal, but mh fpiadavi specif* ivternitatis. 

The illusion of the finite, — the illusion of sense, imagi- 
nation, and passion, which, in Bacon’s language, tends to 
make men judge of things analogia hominis and not ex 
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individual life) and even 
dicubmt of the ind^i^fdaal life, with its passing 
[^fee]|^&l^t6\i^ lor measuring tlie univetse^-^ 

of^ Spinoza, is the source of all error and 
' ay^' tp. » On the other hand^Vhis highest good is to 
, nniirereal iife of reason, or wliat is the same thing, 

their centre in God, and to be 
^ 0 ^ vanity by; lihe passion for good in general, *‘the 
.^^tellectual love of God.” In the treatise De Emendatmie 
^^fn^Uetus, Spinoza takes up this contrast in the first 
ifi^Snsla'iihe from its moral side • ** All oupfelicity or infelicity 
on the nature of tl)^ object to which we are 
by love.” To love the things that perish is to be in 
<:^6nfinufld trouble and disturbance of passion ; it is to be 
llUl of envy and hatred -towards 6ther8 who possess them ; 
vit is to be ever striving after that which, when we attain 
jit, does not satisfy us; or lamenting over the loss of that 
v^^ch inevitably passes away from us ; only “ love to 
Vynn object that is ignite and eternal feeds the soul with a 
- :<hangule8S and unmingled joy.” But again our love rests 
; upon our knowledge ; if we saw things as tlicy really are 
we should love only the highest object. It is because 
4 iettSe and imagination give to the finite an iiklependence 
■and substantiality that do not belong to it, that we waste 
our love upon it as if it were infinite. And as the first 
atep towards truth is to understand our error, so Spinoza 
proceeds to explain the defects of coinnioji .soii.se, or in 
other words, of that first and unrcfiected view of llie Morlcl, 
which ho, like Plato, calls opinion. Opinion i.s a kind of 
knowledge derived partly from hearsay, uiid partly from 
4xperientia vpga. It consists of vague and gem ral eoiieep- 
tioDS of things, got either from the report of others or from 
an experience which has not received any .special direction 
•'from intelligence. The mind that has not got beyond the 
. stage of opinion takes things as they ])resent tlieiiuselves 
in its individual experience ; and its beliefs grow up by 
. association of whatever happens to have been found to- 
gether in that experience. And as the coiiibiiiiiig princi]de 
of the elements of opinion is in(livi<lnal and not universal, 
So its conception of the world is at once fragmentary and 
occidental. It does not see things in their connection with 
the unity of the whole, and hence it cannot .see thoni in 
their true relation to each other. “ I a.ssovt expressly,” 
says Spinoza, ^Hhat the mind has no mh'(|\iate cuiicepiion 
•either of itself or of^cxtcrnal things, but only a cunfu.sed 
, knowledge of them, so long as it perceives tlicin only in 
. jthe cuaimon order of nature, i.c., so long as it i.s (xiniially 
^ dUemiihed to contemplate this or liiat. ol ject by the 
' ^occidental concourse of thing.s, and so long as it i.s not 
iidfiTfjkUlly determined by the unity of llionght* in which 
it considers a number of things to understand their agree< 
meats, differences, and contradictions.”^ 

* .There areHwo kinds of errors which lyo usually .sup- 
posed to exclude each other, but^ which Spinoza finds to be 
united in opinion. These are the errors of abstraction ami 
imagination ; the former explains its vice by defect, the 
latter its vice by excess. On the one hand, o[)inioii is 
abstract and one-sided ; it is defective in kno^^ ledge .and 
, takes hold of things only at one point. On tlm otlier hand, 
'^nd just because of this abstmctiicss and one-sidodiiess, 
is forced to give an artificial coinpletenc.ss and inde- 
{isndence to thl^ which is essentially fragmentary and 
dependent The word abstract is misleading, in so far us 
. we are wont to associate with abstraction the idea of 
.mental effort by which parts are se[)nratcd from a given 
whole ; but it may be applied without violence to any 
imperfect conception, in which things that are really 
elements of a greater whole are treated as if they were res 
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compleUB^ independent objects, complete in themselves. 
And in this sense the ordinary consciousness of man is 
often the victim of al;]|{^tractionB when it supposes itself 
most of all to be dealing with realities. The es.scnces and 
substances of the schoolman may delude him, but he cannot 
think these notions clearly without seeing that they are 
only abstract elements of reality, and that they have a 
meaning only in relation to the other elements of it. But 
common sense remains unconscious of its abstractness 
because imagination gives a kind of substantiality to the 
fragmentary and limited, and so makes it }M)s.sibic to con- 
ceive it as an indeikiident reality, rmc iiil elligcme seeing 

the part as it is in itself could never see it but as a [mrt. 
Thought, when it rises to ch'arrie.ss and distinetness in 
regard to any finite object, mu.st at once discern it.s relation 
to other finite ol»jects and to the whole,— must discern, in 
Spinozlstic language, that it in “ inodar’ and not “ leal.” 
But though it is not i>o.ssible to fit ink the [lart as a \s1k1o 
it is po.ssible to piotuie it .as a whole. Tlic limited image 
that fills the mind’s eye .scem.s to need nothing else for it.s 
reality. Wo cannot think a house ch*arly and distinctly in 
all the connection of its parts with each other, without 
seeing its nece.ssary relation the earth on which it .^'tand.s, 
to the pressure of tlic atino.sphere, Ac. The very circum- 
stances by which the possibility of such an existence is 
explained make it impos.sible to conceive it a[>art from 
other things. But nothing hinders me to rest on a house 
as a comjdete picture by itself. Iinaginatioii rei>rcscnts 
things in the externality of .sj)acc and time, and is .s\ibjt.cted 
to no other conditions but those of .^pace and time. Hence 
it cDu begin anywhere, and stop anywdiere. For the same 
cause it can mingle and confu.se together all manner of 
inconsi.stent forms— e.au imagine a man with a horse's head, 
a caudle blazing in vacuo, a speaking tree, a man ehiinged 
into an animal. Tlu^re may be eh'im nts in the nature of 
those things that w*ouIil prtjvent siu*li coinbination.s,* but 
these elements are not necessarily juo>ent to the ordinary 
consciousness, the abstruelness of wliose roncoj)tions Ic'uves 
it absolutely at the rm'ivy of imagiiialioii or aecirlental 
association. To thought in this .stage aiiytliiiig is jjo.^sible 
that can be pictured. On the oilier hiind, as knowledge 
advances, this freedom of combination l»ecomes Jiiiiited, 
‘‘ the less the mind understands and the more it perceives, 
the greater is its power of fiction, and the more it under- 
stands, the narrower i.s the limitation that jH>\vcr. For 
jiKst a.s in the moiiieiit of consciousness we cannot imagine 
that we do not think, so after we have apprelieiidcil tlie 
nature of binly, we cannot c«uiceive of a fiy of iiitinite size, 
and after wo know- the nature of a .soul we eaniM't think of 
it as a Mjuare, though W'c may iim* the wunU tli.ii express 
these ideas. Thu.s, aeeonling to SiMne^m tli*' Mngi* of 
])ossibility narrows as knowh'diie wideii^i. ii. ji-rieeted 
knowledge po.ssibility is lo.^t in nccisMiy. 

From these coiiMtlerations, it lol!ow> tli it ;ill tlioiight is 
imperfect that stops .short I'f th ‘ .-il'^nlule unity of all 
thing.s. Our first imperfect notion «•! ilimg'; as isol-ated 
from each other, or coimecieil only by co-cxi.'^teiicL* and 
succe.s.sion, is a mere iinagimition (‘I tilings. It is alielitious 
.sub.staiitiation of isolated uii'iiient.s in the eternal Being. 
Knowledge, so far as it deals will tl:a finite, i.s eiujaged in 
a continual proce.ss of self iMtiuelinii which can never bo 
completed, for at every .step there Is .nu element of falsity, 
in so far a.s the mind iv.’-'t.-> in the eontemphiliou ul a certain 
number of the elements ol ilu* world, as if they constituted 
a complete wlkde by themselves, wbere.a.s they are only a 
jiart, iho conceptimi ot whieli lias to be modified at the 
next step of eoiisiih iing its relation to the (itlier jiarts. 
Thus wc rise from imlividuals of the first to individuals of 
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the second order, and we cannot stop short of the idea of 
“all nature as one individual whoso parts vary through 
an infinito nutuber of modes, withcriit change of the whole 
iudiviilual.” ‘ At tirst. we think of pieces of matter as 
independent individuals, either because wo can picture them 
separately, or because they preserve a certain proportion 
or relation of parts through their changes. But on further 
consideration, these apparent substances sink into inodes, 
each of which is . dependent on all the others. All nature 
is bound ti\getlicr by necessary law, and not an atom could 
be other than it is without tlie change of the wliole world. 
Ueucc it is only in the wliolo world that there is any true 
individuality or sub.stanco. And the same principle 
applies to the inind^ of men. Their individuality is a 
mere semblince caiH*'!] by oiir abstraction from tlioir con- 
ditions. Isolate the individual man, and he will not display 
the clnracttT of a thinking being at all. ilis whole 
spiritual life is l>niind up with his relations to other minds, 
past and present. He has such a life, only in and 
through that nnivor.^.d life of which he is so intinitcsiuial 
a part th.it his own contrib\ition to it is asgoiul as nothing. 

“ ris qiKi hoim i}i pm-eventt limifafit vt 

a cafis>nuini fi.rfo'narum huhn'fc 

What (MU be calk'd hi.s own ? His body is a link in a 
cyclical chain of movement which involves all the matter 
of the worll, ainl which as a wliole remains without change 
thnmgli all. His mind is a link in a great movement of 
thought, wliich iiifiktvs him the mtuneiit.iiy organ and 
expression of »au; of its phases. His very eouscitnisness 
of self is marreil by a false abstraction, above which lie 
mu.st rise ore be can know himself lus he really is. 

“Let us imagine. ’’ siys Spino;'a in his ii ft «-enih letter, 
“a little wtiriii lising in blood which has vision enough Uy 
discern the particles of blood, lympli, il'c., an<l iv.ison 
enough tv> ob'serve liow one particle is repelled by another 
with which it conics into contact, or commnnieate.s a p.irt 
of its motion to it. Such a worm wouM live in tlic blooil 
as we do in this part <»f the iinivcr.se, and would regard 
each [Kirticlc of it, not as a part, but a.s a \vli(d(\ rmr could 
it know h'c.v all tlie p.irt.s are intluenced by the universal 
nature of the blood, and arc obliged to aecfniimodato them- 
selves to each other as is reipiired by that nature, >o that, 
they co-operate tugcther according to a tixcd law. Fiir if 
we siip[>osc that there are no causes outride of tho bhunl 
which couhl eoiiiiiinnicatii new motions to it, and no .^j)aco 
beyond the blu.Ml, nor any other bodic.s to wliieh it.s par- 
ticles could tian.-fcr their motion, it is ccrt-iin that the 
blood as a wdiole w«m!d always maintain its present state, 
and its particles w'onld sntb»r no other variations than 
those W'liieli may be iiib rivd from tho given rel.jtimi of 
the motion (»f blood to lyni[)h, chyle, itc. And thus in 
that case tlie blood would re»pnre to bo considered always 
ns a whole and m>t a.s a ]):irt. Rut since there are m.iny 
other causes which influence the laws of the iiatuie (»f 
blood, and are in turn intlnenr-Ml thereby, otlier iimtiims 
and other variations must arise in tlic bloutl wdiich arc not 
due to the piofmrlion of motion in its constituents but 
aku to the relation between that inotitui and external 
cau.scs. .\nd tliercforo vve cannot cuiisider the blood as a 
whole, but only as a part of a greater w!joh:\” 

*• Now we can think, and indeed ou-iit to think, of nil 
natural bodie.s in tlie same manner in which wc have 
thought of this blood, for all boflics llie .surrounded by 
other bodies, nnd recijirocally dctcrniiiic and arc deter- 
mined by them, to exist and njicrfitc in a fixed and definite 
way, so as to pre>ervc the same ratif) of motion ami rest 
in the whole universe. Hence it follow.s that every body, 
in so far as it exi.sts under a certfxin definite modifleation. 
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ought to be considered as merely n p^rt of the whole unk 
verse, which agrees w'ith its ' whole^.and thereby is in 
intimate union with all the cither ^rtr; and since the 
nature of the universe is 'hot limited like thaVpf the blood,, 
but absolutely infinite, is clear that by thia rtatore with 
its infinite powers, the parts are modified in. an infinite 
number of ways, and compiled to pM t!Aroagh an infinity 
of variations. Moreover, when I think of universe as 
a substance, I conceive of a stUT closer union of each part 
with the whole; for, as 1 have elsewhere shown, it is ther 
nature of substance to be infinite, and therefore every ' 
single part belongs to the lature of tho corporeal substance^ 
so that apart therefrom it neither can exist nor be con; . 
ccived. And as to tho human mind, I think of it also aS ' 
of part of nature, for I think of* nature as haying in it an \ 
infinite power of thinkiug, - which, as infinite, contains in ' 
itself the idea of all, nature, , and whose thoughts run 
parallel with all cxi.stenco.” ; • 

From this point of view it is obvioys tnat our knowledge- 
of things cannot bo real and adequate, except in so far as 
it is deteriliinedby tho idea of tho whole, and proceeds from 
the whole to the parts. A knowdedge that proceeds from 
iv.irt to part must always be imperfect ; it must remain 
cxtcrn.al to its object, it iiiiist deal in abstractions or mere 
rnfiii 7 ‘ationiSy which it may easily bo led to mistake for 
realities. Hence Spinoza, like Plato, distinguishes reason 
whose movement is regressive (from effect to cause, from 
variety to unity) from scmitixi intuitiva^ whose movemcnir 
is progressive, which “jiroceeds from the adequate idea 
of ciu tain of God’s attributes to an adequate knowledge of 
the nature of things.” ^ The latter alone 'Jdeserves to 
bo called .science in the highest sense of the term.' For 
in onb‘r that our mind may correspond to the exemplar 
of nature, it must, develop all its ideas from the idea that 
rejueseiits the origin and source of nature, so that that 
iilca may appear as tho source of all other ideas.” * 
Tim regressive mode t>f knowledge has its highest value in 
pre|):iring for the progressive. The knowledge of the 
finite, ere it can l):jc.ojnc perfectly adequate, bo 

absorbed and lo.st in the knowledge of the infinite. In a 
n mai'k.'iblc passage in the Ethics^ S^nnoza declares that the 
defect of the common consciousness of men lies not so 
nnich in tliuir ignorance, either of the infinite or of tho 
finite, as in tlmir iiicai)acity for brining the two thoughts 
together, so as to put tho latter m its proper relation 
to the former. All are ready to confess that God is the 
caus(3 both of the existence and of the nature of thin^ 
created, but they do not realize what is involved in tWa 
ct>rife.ssiou — and hence tliey treat created things as if they 
were substances, that is, as if they were Gods. '^Thus 
w Idle they are contemplating finite things, they think of 
nothing less than of the divine nature; and again, when 
they turn to cousidcT tho divine nature, they'think of no- 
thing less than of their former fictions on which they have 
built up th(} knowledge of finite things, as if these things 
could contribulo nothing to our understanding of the 
divine nature. Hence it is not wonderful that they are 
always contradicting themselves.”® As Spinoza says else- 
where, it belongs to the very nature of the human mind 
to know God, for unless we kn^i'w God, we could knotty 
notbiug else. The idea of the a^lute lenity is 
in the idea of every particular thing, yet the geueralitJTm 
men, deluded by sense and imagination, are unable touring 
tlii.s implication into clear consoiousnoesi^and heti^ 
knowledge of God does not modify their^view of tb^Me. 
It is the business of philosophy to correct this to 

transform our conceptions of the finite by relating the 
iiiiinite, to complement and complete the partial IgjfpWlcdge 

40,8chol 2. JSPmcnd., viLa42. • aoliol. 10. 
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p(odiU!(4;lqri^ bringing it intb oon* 

ili^on ^<ib, W icu^w And the vital qneation . 

^ Spinp^jl^ikia!^ tu to ask ia hew far and ih 

'what yfttk, thip.1;pKDafo!i|A(ation ia efihcted in the Spinozistip 

;• Tliero ar» pe|it.$^p» m tfee trausfoTmation of know- 
ledge bjf the.id^ ,ff uptityh^.. that. idea is conceived by 
,Spiz|;oz8L..^^^h6/!dM''8tepinyo)7es a onaiigo of the concep- 
tibp pf ^ they lose their 

^yisidJ’^daaUty^, their, chai^ ind^endent substances, 

coipe^to^b^^ retarded ^;^edeB of the infinite. But 
, :, )|fei0ondlyi thie^negation of the finite^ such is not conceived 
i^iplying ^6 the dfetinction between mind 

} '^nxi nmkttor. 'Mind and matter still, retain that absoluto 
.j whic^ they h^d, in the philosophy of Des Cartes, 

‘ ;,|(yen after /aUlimitff removed. And therefore 

.. in order to reach the absol^|jp unity,, and transcend the 
. Cartesian dualism, a second; step is necessary, by which 
the independent subslantiality of mind and matter is with- 
drawn, and they are reauced into attributes of tlic one iii< 
finite substance; Let us examine these steps successively. 

Thi^ method by which the finite is rediicrd into a mode 
. of the infinite already been partially ex[dained. Spinoza 
follows to its legitimate result the metaphysical or logical 
principles of Des Oarjbes and Malebranche. According to 
the former, as we have'seen, the finite presupposes the infi- 
nity, and, indeed, so far as it is real, it is identical w ith the infi- 
uite. The infinite is absolute reality, because it is pure afllr- 
matiou, because it is that which negalioneni unlhtm in voir it. 
The finite is distinguished from it simply by its limit, /.f\, 
by its wimtmg^omethipg which the infinite has. At tins 
point Spinoza takes up the argument. If the innnitc be 
the real, and tho finite, so far as it is distinguished there- 
from, the, unreal, then tho supposed substantiality or 
individuality of finite beings is an illusion. In itself the 
finite is but an abstraction, to which inia,ginatiun lias given 
an apparent independence. All limitation or determina- 
tion is negativo, and in order toapproliend positive reality, 
we must abstract from liiiuts. By denying the noiMtive, 
we reach the affirmative; by annihilating llnitude in mu* 
thought, and so undoing tho illusory \vork of the ima*^! na- 
tion, we reach «the indeterniinato or unconditioned being 
. which alone truly is. All division, distinction, and rela- 
tion are but raiio7ns. Imagination and abstractii»n 

can give to them, as tlie^ can give to mere negation and 
nothingness, local habitation and a nauie,'^ but they 
Jmvo no objective meaning, and in the highest h now I edge, 
‘.iitt, tho aaen/ta iiUuitiva^ which deals only with reality, 
.’l^eyinast yntiroly disappear. Henco to reach the truth 
to matter, we must free ourselves from all sueli i(]iM.s as 
^^figure or ;number, measure or time, which iin)ily ibe 
; 'Separation, and relation of parts. Thus in liis 50th 
•.tlletter, in. answer to some question about Spinoza 

-^j^ys, ‘‘to. prove that figure is negation, and not anything 
positive, we need only consider that tho whole of matter 
conceived indefinitely, or in its infinity, can have no iigure; 
'Imt that figure has a place only in finite or deba iuimite 
' bodies* £b who says that ho perceives figure, says only 
' that he has before his mind a limited thing ami the imiiumr 
in. yrbioh it is limited. Bu? this limitation doi's not per- 
<toih to. a thing in ‘esee,’ but contrariwise in its ‘ non- 
it signifies) not that some positive (piality belongs 
; ;iD the thing, but that something is wanting to it). Hiiice, 
.^thOn^ figil^is. but limitation, and limitation is but negation, 
’‘;We caiUl6t,4n^,^at figure is anything.” The same kind 
^ rMSoning is elsewhere *29) applied to. solve the 

difficulties .co^ecsted with the divisibility of space or exten- 
nion. Really, 'acoording to Spinoza, extension is indivi- 
sible, thohgh modally it is divisible. In other words, parts 
od iniy be .taken in space > by tho abstracting 
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mind, but these parts have no separate existence. You 
cannot rend space, or take one part of it out of its connec- 
tion with other parts. Hence arises the impossibility of 
MSexting either that there is an infinite number of parts 
m space, or that there is not. The solution of the anti- 
nomy is that neither alternativo is true. There are many 
things <pt/x nullo numero explicari possutit^ and to 
understand these things we must ab.str.act alt(»gether from 
the idea of number. The contradiction arises entirely 
from tho application of that idea to tlm iufiinte. We 
cannot say that sjiace has a finite number of parr.s, for every 
finite space must bo conceived as itself included in infinite 
space. Yet, on the other hand, an infinite number is an ab- 
surdity; it is a number which is not a number. We escapo 
the dilliculty only when we see that number i.s a category in- 
applicable to tlie infinite, and this to Si»inoza means that 
it is not applicable to reality, that it is merely an abstraction, 
or nijf imtujuidfinnis. 

^J'he same method which solves 'the difficulties connected 
with tlie nature of matter is applied to mind. Here also 
wo reach the reality, or thing in itself, by ab.stracting from 
all determiiiatioii. All conceptions, tlierefore, that involve 
the independence of the liiiite, all conceptions nfgood, evil, 
freedom, and responsibility disapjK’ar. When lllyenburg 
accuses Sj>inoza of making God the author of evil, Sjiiiioza 
answers that evil is an r«.s that lias no exL'itenco 

for God. “ Kvil is rifd something positive, but a state of 
privation, and that not in relation to the divine, but 
simply in relation to the liuinau intelligence. It i.s a coii- 
ceptitm tliat arises from that generalizing tendency of our 
inimls, which leads u.s to bring all beings tljat have the 
external form of man under one and tlio same definition, 
and to .sup))ose that they are all c(]iially ca]>ab]e of the 
highest juTfeetimi ivo can deduce from such a definition. 
AViicn, theref<u*e, we liini an individual wliose works arc 
not cousiKtent with this pirfeetion, straightway w*e judge 
that ho is de})rivod of it, or that lie is diverging from ln> 
own nature, — a judgineiit w’c slinulfl never make if we Imd 
not thus referred him to a genenil definition, and supposed 
liiiu to be possessed of the nature it ilelines. Tmt since 
(bul doi'S not hnow* things abstractly, or thnaigh such 
general definitions, and i-mcQ there cannot be more reality 
in things than tlm divino intelligence and power bestow’s 
upon llieiii, it manifestly follows that the defect whirh 
beloiig.s to finite tilings, cannot bo called a privati«»n in 
relation to tho intelligence of fb'd, but only in n lation to 
llio inteliigen.'c of nian.’’^ Thus evil and gotul \;inisii 
when WH) con.Miler things .strh .yttriv nlrrnitafi^, br•^llJ^c 
they are categories that imply a certain iiidfpumli'iK'.* in 
liuito beings. For the idea of a nu)ral shnidaid ;i 

relation of man to the absolute good, a relation <'f tlie ilnile 
to the infinite, in which the finite is iu*t .simply lost 
and absorbe«l in tho infinite, lint e.-ui admit no 

such relation. In the jiresenee ()f the intiniii* tlie finite 
disap]K*ors, for it exists only by :ibsl niclioii ioid in*gatioii ; 
or it to ns to exi.'^t, not bec.ui-«‘ ^^llat is [‘resent 

to our thonglits, but beiMuse of uliaf is not [a’C.^ent to 
them. As w t* think t)nrsi lves fn c 1 m c.i"-e \\(‘ aie conscious 
of our actions but not of their can-- - si> wo think that W'C 
have an individual exi.-temv oiil\ iceanso the infinite 
inlelligerie.e is not wholly but only j)artially icalizcd in us. 
But as we cannot really ili\ide s[‘aee, though we can 
think of a part of it, .s.i mitlier can wo place any real 
division iii the divine iiitclliL’‘enco. In this way wo can 
undorstaiul how Spinoza is able to speak of the liiiman 
mind as [»art of the intinitc tluiught of God, aiul ol tlio 
Luinaii body as [uiit of llie infinite e.vtension ot (b»d, while 
yet lie assorts that tlie divine sub.staiice is .simple, and not 

Rpist,^ 32 . 
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iiiadt3 lip of parts. So far as they exist, they nuist be con- 
ceived as parts of the divine substance, but when we look 
directly at that divine subs tixncc^ their separate existence 
ul t o:;e 1 1 UT d i sa >ears. 

it has, lu)wever, bee.ii already nioiitioiicd that this 
nseeinliiii^ iiioveinent of abstraction, does not at once and 
diiveily brin-^ Si)iuo7.a to tlie absolute unity of siib.>.tain-e. 
The principle that “ deteriuinatu'ii is negation,*’ aiul tliat 
thcivtore tiie absolute reality is to be found only in the 
indeterminate, woiihl lead us to expect this (•inicliisiou ; 
but the Cartesian dualism pre\ents Spinoza from reaching 
it. Mind and matter aio so absolutely op[»used, that even 
when we take away all limit ami detertninatiun Irom l)(>lh, 
they still rt'tain their distinetness. liaise«l to inlinity, 
they still refuse to be identified. We are foieed. indeed, 
to take from tin m their substantial or .substantive existence, 
for there <mii be no other .^ubstanee but (huK^\ln> ineliules 
all le.dity in liiiuself. Ihit. though reduced t(» attributes 
of a comiiioii .'^iib^tance, the difference of thoiiLiht and ex- 
tension is in>oliible. 'flic iiidependciiee of individual finite 
things (liN.ipj.ears wlienevcT we substitiiti' thought for 
iuiaginatitm, but even to pure intelligence, t'xtension re- 
mains eNteiiNioii, and thought remains llmimlit. Spinoza 
t;eems therefore reduced to a dilemma; lnM-aiiuot surrender 
cither tlio unity or the duality of things, xvt he cannot 
relate tliiiii to eacli other. Tlie only r(»nr.^e left o[)eii to 
him is to eoneeive each attribute in its turn as the whole 
t^ubstaiiee, and to regard their dillereiiee as tlie ilitfcreiiee 
of exi)re'.>iuii As the patriarch was called by the two names 
of Jacob uial r''iM !, iind ' 1 * ditferent aspects, each of which 
included the \viu*le leality of the man, so our minds ap\»re- 
heiid the ab^'-iute sub^tam'e in two ways, cmcIi of which 
ext‘re^.''e.s its whole nature.^ In this way tlie extremes of 
abMflute identity and ubsnlute ditferenee ><'eiu to be. reeon- 
cilt‘d. I’liere is a (’oinpleto [»aralh*li.^in of (houglit and 
C.Xteimion, finht *t rrmnt.ri't l^h.^rnuK hi nr o/v /o a 
nrHutr >et there is alsr) a enmplete independence 
and absi'iice of relation between tlnin, tor each is the 
whole. A thing in om* expression c.iiniot l»e related to 
jt'%elf in aimtluT expre.vsirin. Hemv* in >o far as wt* lnok 
at the sub-f.uice niidi i* the attribute nt tliought, wc must 
take no ai'counr of extiaision, and in .'■o f ir as we look at. 
it under the :iltllliute of -xti'Il.^ioii, W'l: Uili'l <M|ually retU'^e 
to tah - any :iee.»iiiit ef thought. 'I'iii^ jnralleli^m may bo 
\)est illu-liated l.y Spino/.fs aceounl oi tlnj relatiiui of the 

lium.iu >onl and imiuv. 'fin' soul is the ideiof the bod v, and 

«/ 

tile body i^ lli.* i.bi.- : t,i’ j i-i* ^oul,whatevt r jiitlie one I'eally 
is in tlie otijfi- ill • lily : M t this relation i.i objeet ami .snbjeel 
does imt iinpl\ .luy ci lun ;\ioii Tlje inoli"!.-; ami cliaiiL'cs 
of tlie body li.i\e tn be aee«)imted to partly by it.-M’lf, 
partly by liie inilueiii.e o| nther bodies: and the tlioughts 
jf the .^o'll in likf' munm r li.ive t<j be aei ounted for jiartly 
by w hat ( h>d thinks a e. ■n-titnt ing the jimiMdiial iiiiml, and 
j*irtly by wliat he tliiid.-> .\^ ei)n.-t it ni.ng the minds of 
olluT imli . idu.d'j. liiit to a' i-ouiit for thought by tin; 
motions ot tlni body, or t(»r the mofinn-, nf tlie body bv 
tho'u.ht, is to attempt to btiibje tie*, i in pa-.- able gulf 

t • • 11 tlioni:ht and exTeii.'-ion. it invoUi s the di>ub]c ab- 
.sniiu’. \ oi at t ouiiting tor a thingby it-rii. and ol .'lei-oiinting 
for It by iimI wliitli li.t.s nothing in (.oniniori with it. 

In om; of view’, this tlieorv oi >ja'iii)/i rle-er\es 

tlie infill -t pi.ii-e for tint very cliaiaeft 1 1- lie w hicli pm- 
bably t \' iied mtol odium ag.dn.^t it at the time it wa.s 
first puiilid. tl, namely, ex.dtatini ut inalli-r. It i-. the 
mark of ari imjiejtia.t .sjiiritualism lo hide it-% c\is from 
ouiw.ird n.itun-, ami to .Oirink from the inatr-rial as jmpnre 
ami df :illnL^ Ihit is liorror and fear are [»roofs uf wi-ak- 
ne^s ; itflie.s from an emaiiy it cannot overcome. S]anoza’s 
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bold identification of apirit and matter, Qod and nature, 
contain.s in it the gosni of oti higher idealism than can be 
found in any philosophy that asserts the claims of the 
former at the expense o{ the latter. A system that begins 
by making nature godless, will inevitably end, as Schelliug 
oucc said, in making God unnatural, The expedients 
by which Des Cartes keeps matter at a distance from God, 
xvere intended to maintain his pure spirituality ; <but their 
ultimate effect was seen in his reduction of the spiritual 
nature to me?re will. As Christianity has its superiority 
over other religions in this,, that it does not end with the 
opiMxsitioii of tile liuiiiu^ to the divine, the natural to the 
s[>iritujil, but iiltimately^econciles them, so a true idealism 
must vindicate its claims by absorbing materialism into 
itself. Jt wa.s therefore a true instinct of philosophy that 
led Spinoza to raise matter to the co-equal of*'8pirit, and at 
the same time to ju-otest against the Cartesian conception 
of matter as mere inert mass, moved only by impulse from 
without. “ What were a God that only impelled the world 
from witliout 'i ** says Goethe. “ It becomes him to stir it by 
an inward energy, to involve nature in himself, himself in 
nature, so that that wliich lives and moves and has a being 
in him can never fed the want of his power or his spirit.” 

While, however, Spinoza thus escapes some of the 
inconsequences of Des Cartes, the contradiction that was 
implicit in tlu (’ail(;sian system between the duality and 
the unity, the attributes and the substance, in his system 
becomes e.vj elicit. When so great emphasis is laid upon 
the unity of Mibstance, it becomes more difficult to explain 
the dilfercnec of the attributes. The result is, that 
Spinoza is f« need to account for it, notbyjlio nature of 
substance ibsdf, but by the nature of the intelligence to 
w liicli it is rev(‘ah'd. “ By substance,” ho says, I under- 
stand that which is in itself, and is conceived through itself. 
By attribute I understand the same thing, niai ijvod 
niii'ihutHHi diratar vt^pedft iiitiHeclas subdantue cerium 
tidtni iKttnrani trilnirutis ,'^ Hence wc arc naturally led 
with Krdmann to think of the intelligence dividing the 
substiinco as a kind of piism that breaks the white light 
into di!. rent colours, through eacli of which the same 
worM }}y seen, only with a different aspect. But if the 
intelligence in it.'<clf i.s but a mode of one of tlie attributes, 
h )W’ call it be itself the scmrco of their distinction 1 

Idle key to this ditliculty is that Spinoza has really, and 
almo.st in .spite of his logical princitCes, two opposite concep- 
tiini.s of sub.stanco, betw een which lie alternates without over 
biinging llieiii lo a unity. On the one hand, in accordance 
with the principle that deteriiiination is negation, substance 
mu t be t.ikcn as that which is utterly intleterminate, like 
the Absolute of the Buddhist, which Wo can characterize 
only by denying of it everything that we assert of the 
finite. Jn this view, no predicate can be applied univocally 
to God and to the cri atures; he differs from them, not only 
in cxi-'icncc,* but in essence.'* Jf we follow out this 
\icw' to its legiliiiiiite result, God is withdrawn into his 
own abscilntc unity, and no difference of attributes can be 
aM-ribcd to him, except in respect uf something else than 
liiiii.^clf. Jt is owing to the defects of our intelligence 
that lie appears under different forms or expressions; 
in liim>ell’ he is pure, being, v;ithout form or expression 
at all. Ihit, on till' other hand, it is to be observed, that 
whih; Spinoza really proceeds by abstraction and negation, 
in; docs not jurffti to do so. The abstract is to him the 
unreal and imaginary, and what he means by substance is not 
sinqily Heing in general, the couceptioU that remains when 
wi; omit all that distinguishes the particulars, but the 
absolute totality of things conceived as a unity in which 
all particular exist(3nce is included and subordinated. 


* EpiaL, 27 . 
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Hence at a single stroke the iudetorminate passes into tlio 
most dete**minate* Being, the Being* with no attributes at 
all into the Being constituted by an inliiiito number 
of attributes. ^ And while, undea the former conception, 
the defect of our intelligence seemed to be that it divided 
the substance, or^saw a diiTerence of attributes in its 
absolute unity, urg^er the second conception its defect lies 
in its a(^)rehending only two out of the infinite multitude 
-of those attributes. To do justice to Siiinoza, therefore, we 
must distinguish between the actual etfeet of liis logic and 
its effect as he conceived it. ^he actunj effect of his logic 
is to dissolve all in the ultimate abstraction of Being, from 
which wo can find no way back the concrete. But liis 
intent was simply to relate all the parts to tliat absolute 
unity which is the presupposition of all thought and being, 
and so to arfivo at the most concrete and complete idea of 
the reality of things. He failed to see what is juvulvi^d 
in his own principle that dotermiiuitflm is negation ; for if 
affirmation is impossible without negation, then tlic aUx^mpt 
to divorce the two frftii each other, the altcmpl to ilnd a 
purely allirmative being, must necessarily end in the 
barest of all abstractions being confused with tin* unity of 
all things. But even when tho inlinite substiin^ e is iletimul 
as the negative of tho finite, tho idea of the finite becomes 
an essential element in the conception of the inlinite. 
Even tho Pantheist, who says that (jod is what tinite 
things are not, in spite of himself recognizes lliat (bxl has 
a relation to finite things. Finite things may in liis eyes 
have no positive relation to (Jud, yet they have a negative 
relation ; it is through their evanescencoand tiMii^iltuim-ss, 
through theij nothingness, that tho (‘ti vn:il, tho inlinite 
reality alone is revealed to him. S|)inoza is quite con:,eious 
of this process, conscious that lie reaches tho atlinnation 
of substance by a negation of what he conceiM s as tJie 
purely negative and unreal existence of linile tilings, but 
as he regards th(3 assertion of the finite sis merely an illusion 
due to our imagination, so he regards tho correetiou of this 
illusion, the negation of tho finite as a nio\emeiit of 
reflection which belongs merely to our intelJigeuci*, and 
has nothing to do with the nature of subotanec in it.Mdf. 
We find the tnie affirmation by tho negation of the negative, 
but in itself affirmation has no relation to negation, I li neo 
his absolute being is the dead all-absorbing Milistaneo and 
not tho self-revealing spirit. It is the luiiig Nsiilioiit 
determination, and n§t the being that det« rnmus itself. 
There is no reason in the nature of .sulf'>t.i'ue why it 
should have either attributes or modes; neither individual 
tinite things nor the general distinction of niiml ami m.itter 
can bo deiluced from it. The deseending imoement of 
thought is not what Spinoza himself said it should be, an 
evolution, but simply an external and eiiijMiieal pnn'ess 
which the elements dropped in the ascending movement of 
abstraction aiv taken up again with a merely nominal 
change. For the sole difference in the com eplioii of mind 
and matter as well as in tho coiico/ition of individual inind.s 
and bodies which is made by their referuiiee to the. 
idea of God, is that they lo.so their substantive c-haraeter 
and become adjectives. Aristotle objecto<l to Plato that 
his ideas were merely alaOrfra a/Sta, that is, that his 
idealization of tho worhWwas merely .superlicial, and left 
tho things idealized very much what tlii‘y w «-rt' before to the 
Hensiious consciousness ; and the saino nuiy bo said of 
Spinoza’s negation of finite things. It w is an external 
and imperfect negation, which did not transform the idea 
of tho finite, but merely substituted tlie names of attributes 
and modes for the names of« general ami individual 
substances. 

The same defective logic, by which the movement of 
thought in determining, tho substance i.s regarded as 
altogether external to tho substance itself, is seen again 
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in Spinoza’s conceptions of the relations of tho attributes 
to each other. Adopting tho Cartesian opposition of mind 
and matter, he dues not .see, any more than l)es (airtfs, 
that in their oppo.sitioii they aro correlative. Or if he did 
see it (as seems ]>uShiblc from a pas.sagc in his earliest 
treatise),’ ho regarded the correlation as merely sul>jccti\e, 
merely belonging to our thoiii'lit. They are to him only 
the two attributes which wc linppi-n to know out of the 
inlinite number belonging to God. d lierc is no nece.'isity 
that the sub.stanco should manifest itM*lf in just these 
attributes and no otlier.s, for al>.'>tract substaiiee i.s equally 
receptive of all deterininalious, and e.pudly indifferent to 
them all. Just Ijccau.se the unity is uu n ly giuciic, tho 
ditrerence-.s are accidental, and do ii(»t foim \)y ihen- union 
any itoiiqilefe wlmle. If *S[»inoza Jiad seen th.it uiiitter in 
ir.self is the correlative o[q«.)site of mind in it.-eli', lie neisl 
not liavis .Sought liy ub.- 1 iae.ting from the ditl’erem i* ot these 
eltuiients to reaeli a unity which i.s niunife.-lcd in lh.it 
very difference, ami hi.- alj.'>i»Iute would liave been imt 
imbstaiicAi but sjarit. This idea he never reached, but we 
hnd him approxinating to it in two ways. On the one 
hand, lie comlcmn.s the (/ai te.-iaii ^•^)llreption of nuitier as 
pas.si\e and .self-extei iial, or inliiiitclv diM-i})lc as, in .short, 
the iiHTe op|»osite of thought. - And .soim time.- he insists 
on the parallcii.>m of cxtui.-ion ami thought .il. the cxjaiiso 
of their opposition in a way that alnio.st aiiticiji.ites tho 
as.scrtion by Leibnitz of the t .-sential iden 1 it^ of imud and 
iuatti:r. On tlui otln r hand, he iVLOgni/ts that this p.ii.d- 
Udi.^ni is not complete. Tluuiglit is not liki* a pietuie; it 
i.s coij.scioiis, and conscious nut only of itsilf, but. of 
exlcn.siun. It transcends therefore the ab.-ohite distinction 
liclween itself and the other attributes. It i.s oidy bi,cui.-o 
he cannot rid himself of the phantom of an extiuided 
matter as a thing in itself, whieh i.- entirely different liom 
the idea of it, that S]»iiu>/a is ju’eveutod from recogiii/ing 
in mind tliat unity that tr.inseeiid.- all di.-i iiiction-, e\eii it.s 
o\vn distinction fioiii in.itter. A.s it i-, Ids main lea-oii for 
haying that intelligence is not an attribute of God, but meiely 
a nn*do, .seems to bethis, thut tin* tlnmglit of Ooil mu-t laj 
conceived as producing its own object, /.*. as t lansi-eiiding 
the distinction of siibje<‘t and object which j.s mcessurv to 
onr intelligence.'^ But this arguim.iit of itself point.^ 
10 a concrete (piilc as much a.- to an ab.-liact nnil v. It is 
as consistent with the. idea of absi»lnte s]»irit a.s with thut 
of absolute .substaiiee. Spiiioz.i’s »lelibciate ami buiieil 
doctiine is undoubtedly ihc latter; but he <oii 4 :inr]y 
employs expivs.sions wliicli iiu[»ly tlie lorim*r, as wli. n he 
.speaks of (iodas ntusff The higher idea iii-j'Ui - liim, 

though his consciiaism -s only cmbi.ico.>. the ]«»wi r ii'. .1. 

Tho ethical [diilosophy of Spim»/.i i- <h tmniiicd !•> the 
same jirineiph's ami cmbarras.scd by tlu' .-.iinc ditlliulti« s ns 
his inetaphy.-ics. In it aKi* we liml tiu- s.im* ji.ij" i i»et 
coneeptiun of the relation of the [)o-::i\c tu i!n lug.itive 
elements, and as a coii-eijiieiice, the .-.in r cfnli: .01, ol the 
highest unity of thought, the atlirimil nm th .t -i.l'nidinatcs 
and transcends all m-uation witli im n . i- h I ollii luation. 
Or, to put the same thing in « tli . J I i!i .u.ige, Spiiiuz.i 
teaclu-s a morality wliicli i- ilM■^<lv I'oint the opposite of 
juscelieisin, a morality of .-elf .i>-. i 1 n'n or .‘-elt .-ei'king, and 
not <»f .si>lf deni. d. The k. //■//."' . ./,<.//(////// is to him 

the supreme princijile of viiim-,* ,\ et tins .'-ell -seeking 
is .suppo.scd, umler the guid.inco t.i ici-on, to ivlciitily it-«‘lf 
with jlie lose of man and the love ot ( Jod, ami to lind 
!)lcs.se*dm*ss not in the rewanl ot viilue, but in viilii' 
itself. It is onlv coiiluMoii ..f thought and f.dse in\stiei-ni 
that could obji'ct to thi-A result on the ground of the eh im nt 
of self .still pre-.er\ed in ihe (///Oi/' /hi inliUt-rttuths. F<»i' 

^ Trnctatus tlr it hoonnu, il. 13. • i'k 

3 Kth., i. schel. 17. ^ iv. 8eJu,l. 22 
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it is just the power of identifying himself with that which 
is wider and higher than his individual being that makes 
morality possible to man. But tl^e difficulty lies in this, 
that Spinoza will not admit the negative clement, the ele- 
ment of niurtiilcation or sacrifice, into morality at all, even 
as a moment of transition. For him there is no dead 
self, by which we may rise to higher things, no losing of 
life that we may find it. For the negative is nothing, it is 
evil in the only sense in which evil exists, and cannot be tho 
source of good. The higher affirmation of our own being, 
the higher seeking of ourselves which is identical with tho 
love of God, must thcrelore be regarded as notliing distinct 
in kind from that first seeking <»i our natural self which in 
Spinoza’s view belongs to ns in eoimnon witli tlio animals, 
andsndeed in common with all i)eings whatever. It must 
be regardtid merely ii^ a ilirect development and extension 
of the same thing, 'Hie main interest of tin; Spinozistic 
ethics therefore lies in ob-erving by what steps lie accom- 
pliahes this traiiaitioii, nnIjIIc excluding altugetlier tho idea 
of a real division of the higher and the lower life, the spirit 
and tle.^h, ami of acoiilliet in whmh the fonneri.'' developed 
through the saeritice of the latter. 

Finite creatures exi'^t only as inodes of the divine sub- 
titance, only so tar as they partake in the iiilimte, t»r wliat 
is tile same thing xvith Spinoza, in the jairely allirmativo 
or self-affirming nature of God. They Ihcn fm-c inu>t also 
bo self-affirming. They ean never limit tlicmselves ; ihmr 
limit lies in this, that they arc not idontitieil with the in- 
finite substance whieli ex[»resses itself al-^o in other modes. 
In other words, the limit of any finite iTeaturt*, that wliich 
makes it finite, lies without it, and it.s own existence, so far 
Rs it goes, must be pure self-assertion and self-seeking. 

f^uantum m se est in suo pvm I'erure 
€Ouafai\ and this enntUns is its very e.sseiice or inmost 
nature In the animals this coufiiita takes the form 
of appetite, in man of desire, which is “appetite with the 
coii>ciousness of it.’'- J’»ut this ccaKstitiUes e.^>ential 
difiereiice Jielweeii atJpctite ami de^ir«^ for ^‘whether a 
man be conscious of his appetite miio, tht; :rp|>ctite remains 
one and the same thing’’'' Man thereiore, like the 
animals, is purely self-asserting and s^lf ■^eekillg. lie can 
neither know nor will anything but Ins own being, or 
if be knows or wills anything (dse, it must be somclhing 
involved in hi.s own being. If he knows other beings, or 
seeks their good, it mn.>i. lie because their t xi^tem-e and their 
good are iiivolvni in his own. If he hiv.'s ami knows God 
it must be becau-e he cannot know him-clt without knowing 
God, or find Lis .'iiipieiiie good anywheie but in God. 

Wbat at iii-'jt mak* the language diffi- ult to n.s is the 
identification tif will .ami intelligence. iJoth aie lopresuiited 
as affirming tlmir objecN. l)es Cartes laid piepuied the 
way for this when lie treiltfl the will a,-, tlie fatuity of 
judging or giving as-ent to ivitain comluu itioms of ideas, 
and di^stingiiibhod it from [\v purely inliH.-ctual faculties 
by wliicL the ideivs are ai.].i'rliviided. I’x tliis di.^imttion 
be h:nl, as he suppo.sed, secmnl a pl.ieelor liiiman freedom, 
Adini‘tiii_r that intelligence is iwnler a law of necesMty, lie 
claijiKal for tlie will a certain latitmle or librrtv of imiifier- 
em-e, a power of giving or witliholiiing a-.^rnt in all 
ciM> whfTe the relations of ideas wine not ab-olutely clear 
ami di'tiiier. Spinoza points out that lii* re is no gronml 
for such a distinction, that the acts of appi.-liensioii and 
judgment cannot lie .scfiarated from each otln r. “ In the 
mind there is no volition, 7.c., no affirmation or ne'iratioii 
which is not immediately involved in tlie idea it appre- 
hends” and therefore '‘intellect and will ate one and the 
fcanie thing.” ^ If then there is no freedom except the 
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liberty o( indifference^ fiilBiedom is imposaible. Man, like 
all other beings and tinder ah absolute law of 

necessity. All the actions of bis. will, as well as of his 
intelligence, are but dif erent iorcto (rfUh# self-assertive 
tendency to which he cauiiut !but yi^d^ [because it is one 
with his very being, or ody id^y ’distinniishable there- 
from. There is, bU'wever, another idea of liberty. Liberty 
08 the opposite of necessity is an absurdify— it is ititpossible 
for either God or man ; but Ujboily es the opt>osite of slavery 
is possible, and it is actually.j^essedfby Gm The divine 
liberty consists in,, this, that -God acts 'from the ueefessity 
of his owm nature alone, ana is not in uny^ay determined 
from without. And the ^eat question of ethics is, How fai 
can man partake in this liberty t At first it w'ould seem 
impossible that ho should partake iU it; Bela a finite being, 
whoso power is infinitely surpassed by the power of other 
beings to which he is related'. His b^y acts only as it is 
acted on, and his nfind cannot therefore apprehend his 
body, except as affected by other things. His self-assertion 
ami self-seeking are therefore confab with the asserting 
and seeking of other things, and are never pure. His 
tliought and activity cannot be understood except through , 
the inti lienee of other things which lie outside of his con- 
scionsnoss, and upon which his will has no influeuco. He 
cannot know' clearly and distinctly either himself or any- 
thing else ; liow' then can he know his own good or deter- 
mine himself by the idea of iti * 

'rim answer is the answer of Des Cartes, that the 
apprcliensirin of any finite thing involves the adequate idea 
of the infinite and eieriial nature of God.* This is the 
primary object of intelligence, in which alone is grounded 
the possibility of knowing either ourselvel or anything . 
else. In so far as our knowledge is determined by this 
idea, or by the ideas of other things, wbi^ are referred to 
this idea and seen in its light, in so fair its action flowe ; 
fn»m an internal and not an external necessity. In so far, 
on the other hand, as wc are determined by the affections 
of the Ixidy, ideas in which the nature of our own body 
ami the nature of other things are confused together^jjm so 
far we arc determined by an external necessity. Of To put 
the .same thing in what has been shown to be lUerely 
another way of expression, in so far as we are deteraiiinea 
by pure intelligence wc are free, but in so far as we are 
determined by opinion and imagination we are staves. 

From these premises it is casycto see what form the 
oTipositioii of reason and passion must necessarily -take' ‘ 
with S|)iiioza. 'rhe passions belong to our nature as finite; 
they are grounded on, or rather are but another form of iu- 
adequaie ideas; but we are free only in so far as our ideail,. 
either immediately are, or can bo made, adequate. Ouf' 
idiM of Goil is adcipiate ex vitermini; our ideas of the’ 
affretiuns < f our body are inadequate, but can 'be made, 
mliMpiate in so far as they are referred to tjio idea of QodL ■’ 
And as tlie iifea of God is purely affirmative, thie .reference 
In the idea of God * implies the elii^ination of the 
negative element from the ideas of the affections of the 
body, ^'for nothing that is positive in a false idea is re* 
moved by the presence of truth as such.”* Brought* 
into contact with the idea of God, all ideas become true 
ami ade(|uate, by the remov^fiof the negative or false 
ehaneiit in them. Tho idea of God..u, aS it were, dfb 
toncli-stone which distinguished the ^Id from, thCldroBSt ^ 
it enables us to detect the higher sphitual elemi^nt in tha;; 
natural paK.sions, and Jto sever the element belonging 
that j)urc love of self wffiich is identijiUi witK'^ 
perfection from the elemepts belonging to 
of our own finite individuality as si^ .wlu^'^.M 
with the love of evil , 
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In .development 

•Vikrixi^plo ItasriUroad^ It is iti facl Ui^^atiid 

.i^drfeciiba wluch miaj|'^||bict)ttgh lus whole system; * Jast 
;isil ha suppose^ ^aite things were at once 

l|[iado,(M)n8iateat,^'^^ the infinite when he had 

nattied them of the change 

' through which must pass in order to 

pome Bpig}tual iB {^ 'too,aa]^.e)rflQiat a^^ external Hence he 
1^ no sympathy treats it, like Benthamp 

a torva et -Joy is the ^Hransition 

Irom less ta greater /{^rfoction,'’ and ' but good; 
:pain is the *Hran3i](iotn Iroifi gr^er to less perfection,’’ and 
«0|nnot foe font ^iL, ^he rey^ against the ' mcditoval 
^^{iositioa of the nature; a^^ visible in many of 

. hmaayings. ^^STpiDei^ who is not envious can delight in 
my weaknesa or huttSp^qr can regard as virtues tliose fears 
iand sighs and tears Which bre the signs of the mhid’s 
mkness; but contrariwise^ the grc^ater is our joy, the 
Ipreater is our progress* to perfection, and our participation 
\n the divine natura’^^ “A free man thinks of nothing 
less than death, his wisdom is a. meditation not of death 
but of life.” * The same idea, combining with the ifhia 
•of necessity, leads him to condemn repentance and pity, as 
well as pride and humility. Unconsciously, Spino/a 
•reproduces the principle of asceticism, while in words he 
utterly rejects it. For though he tells us that pure self- 
.complacency is the highest thing we can hope, yet from 
this self-complacency all regard to the tinite indivi<lii:ility 
of the subject is eliminated. Qni Denm auvif, cuiari 
4K»I potest ut Deus ipsum contra amel. In like, manner, 
he absolutely* condemns all hatred, envy, rivalry, ami 
,qmbitioa,, as Springing out of an over-estimate oi* those 
fipite things which one only can possess, while the liighest 
^ood is that which is enjwed the more easily and fully 
>he greater the number of partici[»:uits. V('t Spinoza’s 
'exaltation of the social life, and of tlic love that binds it 
together, is too like the Buddhist’s universal cliarity that 
•embraces all creatures, and all creatures e(pi;dly. I> »th are 
based on an abstraction from all that is indivilit il, only 
the Buddhist’s abstraction goes a step furtluir, and erases 
•even the distinction between imin and the animals. Spinoza 
felt the pressure of this all-levelling logic wlicn hti said, ‘*1 
•confoss I cannot understand how spirits ox[>n*ss God more 
.than the other creatures, for I know that between the linito 
and the infinite therein no proportion, and that the liisiine- 
.tioQ between God and the most excellent of eivatoil things 
^^iffers not a whit from the distinction between him and 
the lowest and meanest of them.”^ As Pope s.ii<l, (;«)d is 
*‘■08 full aud'perfect in a hair as a heart ;” in all Unite things 
.there' is a ray of divinity, and in nothing more th.m a ray. 
Yet in aiiotW epistle, Spinoza contradicts this vi(‘w, and 
iSieclares that, while ho does not coiisiihT it neci'ssiiry to 
I** know Christ Jlfter the flesh, he does think is it ne«’essary 
jio know the. eternal Sou of God, Le,j God’s eternal wisdom, 
which is manifeeted in all things, ^but chi*'tly in tlie mind 
-of man, and most of all in Christ Jesus.” ^ in the AV/z/W 
the distinotioin of man and the animals is triNittnl as an 
.hbsplate, distinction, and it is asserted with donbtfnl con- 
tifetency that the human soul cannot all be destroyed along 
:yith the body, for that these is somethin’g of it whieh is eter- 
' Ybt f rpni this eternity we must of course eliminato all 
imi:ida"qf the.consdion^^ of the finite self as .such. At 
'/jdlis j^inb in ehort, the two opposite .streams of Spinoza's 
tae positive method he intewh to pursue, and tlio 
al^tcacting method he really does pursue, meet 
iulitroeqahi^ble ' cout^iction. The finite miut be related 
to the mfinif^jra as ^ preserve all that is in it* of reality ; 
and Aierdqrh^ts limit or the negative element in it must 
be abstraciied ffbai; !!.Bat it turns out that with this ab- 
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straction from the existence of the finite, the positive also 
disappears, and God is all in all in a sense that absolutely 
excludes the existence of the finite. ‘*Tho mind’s intel- 
lectual love of God,” sajls Spinoza, “ is the very love where- 
with God loves himself, not in so far as he is infinite, but 
in so far as he can be expressed by the assence of the 
human mind, considered under the form of eternity ; «.e., 
the mind’s intellectual love of God is jiart of the infinite 
love wherewith God loves hinisolf.” ^ This double “ in so 
far,” which returns so frciiuently in Spinoza, just conceals' 
for a moment the contradiction of two stiLMins of thought, 
one of which must be swallowed up by the other, if they 
are once allowed to meet. 

We have now reviewed the main points of the sy.^eni, 
which was the ultimate result of tlie principles of I)es 
Cartes. ’ITio importance of tliis first movement of modern 
philosophy lies in its a.-^Mirlioii and exhibition of the unity 
of the intelligible world with itself and with the mind of 
man. In this point of view, it was tlie philosophical 
counterpart of Protestantism; but like Protest autism in 
its earliest phase, it parsed r.ipidly from the doctrine that 
God is, wilhu'Ut priest or aatlmrity, pri sentt«> mair.s spirit, 
to the doctrine that man’s spirit is a> nothing before (Jod, 
The object seeimtd too pow^erful Ibr tli ; subject, who elfacod 
himstdf before God that he might be strong tow'ards men. 
But in this natural movement of feeling and thought it 
was forgotten that the (Jod that cHaeed the world and the 
finite spirit by Jiis ])res(nc3 could not be a living God. 
Spinoza gives tlie ulliniLile expression to this tendency, 
and at the same lime marks its limit, when he says that 
whatever reality is in the finite is of the infinite. But ho is 
unsuccessful in showing that, on the principles on which he 
starLs, there can be any reiility in the finite at all. Yet 
ev(!n if the finite be a delusion, still more if it be better 
than a delusion, it reituires to be aci’ouiited for. »S|»inoza 
accounts fur it neither as illusory nur as real. 1 1 wa^ n'servi d 
for the followuTig generation of [)hil.>M»[iliers to ashert, in 
difierciit ways, the r»‘‘iility of tini liiiitf, tlie value of e.\'i»e- 
rieiice, and the futility of ali‘>>tiMctions. Spinoza had 
ileclarcd that true knowledge con>isi.s in seeing things 
under the form of eternity, but it is impossible that things 
can be seen under the form of eternity iiiile.-s they have 
been fir.st seen under the form of time. The onesided 
assertion of indivuMuality ami ilit1‘eri*nce in the .solmuls of 
Locke and Leibnitz, was tlie natur.il cohi[‘l:‘iin‘nt «U' lli** 
ono-^ided assertion of uiiivei ^ality and unity in tl:e 
Cartesian school. But when the imlividmiii.slic t* ’.'ivn-'v 
of the I8tli century hid exhausted ilsilf, and piMdn. .d its 
own refutation in tlie woiks of Kant, itw..^ i:a\ * .■ ■ ti.ai- 
the minds of men should again turn to Ihe i- • 't piido- 
suplier, who, with almost ])eifect iii->ig]it w< :iviK ' tinough 
im[>erfect logic, first bwmulat.'d tlie id.-i.*! ;• eoity pie- 
.sup[Mised in and tr.insceiiding the diirereiice ot mattia* and 
mind, subject and object. 

Stjo the IIi<^tolies of Pliil.ioophy, hy Hegel, 

Keiierh.ndi, Krdmuni, and Fi>' : , K. Jr In 

i*/u’Iosonhie Curfi'Si'rniit'^ Is."*!; e, yVn.'ev///, e* Jc Malc^ 

hrtnrhr; K. ii. .-i '! '* ■ I '^rtt rtrs^ ISoli. 

The ('.rjintoi triMli'^e-! dii Sj.ie.i-i ji- t m nuns, roim to iiieiitioii. 
.I.icolii’h LUtrrs on Sfi orn, wl.nh v..-.- llo* lii-ginniiig of a tiini 
int«*rpri*l;itioii of liis . -ii>’ "i''> ''oilli if;elinc. ni ly 

nlso mention (\ Seha;iiM‘lmi’ It, /' ’ o-'i.v unJ Spinoza, IS.id ; T. 
SigwMi't, Sphioz'iS ni'Ki',{,\It I r '/’/ '• '■ ' Ooffy Jfni 

uiui drssi'ti rrhicksclijknt, 1 -'’.'l. I li ihe.M* ^Miters li.ive^ pnoUhed 
Cermiiii tnii'ilatioiH oi die /V'^/ itu'i Je. Jho, Sec iiLo Tn inhl' ii* 
burg, IILstorisrhr. J-lri'nt r ;■</■ rialoitophic^ 1S»>7 ; 1» Avcn.miN, 
Ufher Jie hritirn c/wA /i / J>ii Spiiwzischni rnnilii'}.<nuu, Istis ; 

M. .ToM, Znr{h'nrs,’iJcr /.- ■'//•>’ Spnonas, 1S71 ; K. Willis, n urJlei 
df i^uinnza: his Ethirs^ A/o-, mnl Influence on rn lirlumnis 
Tlioutjht^ 1870. For liiogra]ihieal particiilai*s, seti the articles 1 )k9- 
oartLs, MALKiunxcni:, SiMNiftA. (K C.> 

^~saL, V. 
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CARTHA(1E was situatud on tho north coiwt of Africa,^ 
not far tnmi the moilern city of Tunis, just at that point 
wlierc tlio CDtist ai)[u'u:u*he3 most nearly to the Isliiml of 
Sieily. It Liy in the heart of the iViy of Tunis, close to tlie 
uioiith of the Uiver liagradas, ainlils site was sofavourahle 
to the natural develo[)ineiit of a city that a hiindreil years 
after its entire destruetiou by the Roinaus it was chosen 
with Corinth as a place for ci*h»nizatioii l>y Julius Cicsur, 
and ro^e into di.^tinction as the tliinl town in the empire. 
It w IS a eolony of the PhteiiieLin?., and was fmiudeil about 
the middle of the Dtli century Jcc., a hundreil years before 
the fouudatioix of Rome. This is not the place to diseuss 
the position of rinenieiaiis in histmy, even if tln'n* existed 
siitlicient iiiateriil to do ^o witli satisfactory n salts. The 
rikeiiicians have i^en.ei i!Iy l.jcn regarded a^ a jairely coni- 
merci.il nation, fonniie,^ a eonneetinj' link ber^Yel•n the 
nations of anti-piity, oists ilnitiiii; the elennait'. of ciiltare, 
but [U’odueiii.; little v»r no addition to tin; eomiiion sloek. 
A fuller eNaininaiion df I'iKcniei.iii an I Asv\riaii remains 
may serve to show us that this view needs eoirection. It 
is pri*l» ihle that .i nation which l; i\e its laiiunacc to the 
Hebrews, and its aiphal>et ti) tlie Creeks, ami which, after 
jinifdiin'.lly intliienciii^ botli tile'll; factor.^ of ruo leni civiliza- 
tion, eoiisolid.irrd an em[»iie which for four h imlred yeais 
held its own a-^aiiist the [»r(‘[Mmderanee of ( Ireece ami Hume, 
posscsseil a L^iealer iiidi\ idiiality of de\e!o|iiaent than has 
been umi illy accorded to it. Idiamiciaii ' haM; h.nl the mis- 
fortune of belli, for the nio't jiarl de eiiln‘d }»y their 
enemies. AV(i niii>t receive with caution the aci-ouiits ;^dNen 
us hy the Jca> of Canaaiiiti.sli cnieltv, or l»y the Iiiuiiaiis 
of Cartlia^iniau dishonesty. ddie relations of native 
historians both of the iiiothor-clly and h‘T chief colon\ 
have cine ilown to us in a garlded and lia rinenlaiy form. 
Our b*'t )id[ie of inure j»erft'et km»u]fd^e lie.s in the 
deciphering of «*onteinporary inseript i(»iis. 

The name Cartigo (the city was calletl Karthada by the 
rinenieiaiis, and by tlie (ln.Mk-) signifies New 

(!ity. 'riic inhabitants called themselves ( ’anaanites, or 
inh ibifant:* of tlie plain. The Rom ins u> • 1 the name Rceiii 
or I’uniei, the Latin form of «/io/Vikcs, which rirlifr .signilics 

red m-n,'’ or leters to llie p.ilms whi- h weie tlie <*liief 
product^, and tin* jimici[ial emblem of the Svrian coast. 
Wegath*T irom ihi^that the lii.4 kiiowled::.’ of rliuuiicLin.s 
was gamed by tin* Romans from the (ireck-, Imt the name 
Sarramn luvcu t-. I'lceiiician wares, and tlie name (.aithago 
itself, sli c.v li'. til i! tin ir knowledge of the < lii« f products of 
Syrian luciciian'li/.'*, and of the existence of liu-ir rival city, 
was gained inde[wmlemly. (hiitliagc wai the yniiige^t 
Plnenieiaij eoloi'V foundi.d in the tenitorv, which .she alter- 
wards .siilidimd. rtiiM, Tunis, jmd lladrumetiim lay clo.se 
to her in the district of Zi ULritaiia, Hippo u .slnut distance 
to the w'oit, la'ptis to tin* c i^t. As tlioe towns, witli the 
exception of Htica, eventually became .subj' < r to li‘*r, she 
ro.se like Riune mi the riiiiis of older town., and she owed 
her .success to tlie same cause, — llie. j)u.:,si\'si(iii of a situation 
<if siipeiior commercial cap.ibi lilies. We pnipo^e to give 
tlf>t a skcteli of the liLtoiy, next of the const it ntioii, and 
li ily ot the tojiography of the city. 

History, Tie* liijloryuf ancient ( 'artliage ilivid“s itself naturally 
into tlir's.- jieri'i Is : — the first extends from about STiO to 4 If) 
froui »h.- f.aindatioii of the city to llie l»eiriiiiiing of 
the w im e.i’ii .Syj ; tlie .seciaid from III) tn *Jbd 

the bcgmiiiiii f»f til*! wars with Rome; the thinl fiom tla; 
comiiieiicvm ait «-f llie Roman (or Punic) wars till the 
destruction 'jJ ih** lity, 1 lO n.c. It will then nuiiain to 
remark the loitiinc- nf the restored city until its destruction 
by the .Ar.ibi in v.ii. Thefir.st [lerioi] of four cent urie.s 
and a half contains the ri>e of the Carthaginian dominion 
and the culiiiiriation of its [irosperity. Her i'm[iire was 
i'xLeiided from the Straits of thbraltar to the altars of the 
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Philasni, near the Great Syrtis^ where she touched on the* 
territory of Cyrone. She possessed as ^provinces Sardiiiiat^ 
the Balearic Islands, and iMalta, and a few settlements in 
Spain and Gaul. She h^d subdued the ifcighbouriug states 
founded from Phoenicia with the excentiou of Utica, and 
drew a large revenue from the corn lauds of Byzaciiim and 
Phnporia, situated on the coast south-e&t of the city. In 
Africa her subjects consisted of three cfiisscs-»-(y Libyo- 
Phoenioians, ( 2 ) Libyans, and (3) Nomads. The first 
were of a mixed race, the product of intermarriages be- 
tween the native Libyans and the Carthaginians or earlier 
.settlers from Phmnicia. / lliey cultivated the fields of 
Zeiigitana, but were regarded with suspicion by the 
Carthaginians of pure blood. Tlie Libyans, altiiough' 
coin]>letely subdued by Carthage, were of an entirely 
diilerent race, and to a great extent did nut uinlerstand tho 
Punic language. At first they received a rent from the new 
.settlers for the giouiftl they occupied, but this \^as after- 
wards refusetl. They formed tho staple of the Cartha- 
ginian army. Entire ditlereni'e of riL.*e made it impossible 
for the m‘w si‘t tiers to amalgamate with the original 
inhabitants, and the bard treatment they received led them 
to join the niereeii.iries in a revolt against their masters.^ 
Outride tliL^e limits the re.st of the territory of C'arthage- 
w as occupied by Nuniads, who owed her a loose ullegiaiice. ; 
'rhey supplied her with mercenary troops, especially 
cavalry ; but their fidelity could not be depended upon, and 
the Romans liiially subdued Carthage by their assistance. 
Among these Nomad tribes W’ere situated various cities,, 
colonized [»artly from ( ^irtliage and partly from the mother- 
country. Tow’anis the south the dominion of Carthage 
e\ ten. led as far as Lake Tritonis, connected by a canal witt 
the Lt'sser Syrti.s. 

'i'lie foreign coinpiests ot Cartilage were undertaken with 
the object of seeming her commerce, Justin tells us of a 
kiiiLS .Malclius (the Latin form of the royal title), w'ho 
after successes in Africa and Sicily was defeated in 
Sanlinia, and turned his arms against his country. He 
mii>t have lived between GOO and 550 b.c, A more 
hi^torical peri>oiiage is his .successor Mago (between 550 
anil r»t)U B.c.), ,siiid to be the founder of the military 
p(»wer of the (.^^ thaginiaus. His suns were Hasdrubal and 
Haiiiilcar, Lis grandsons Hannibal, IlasdrubiJ, and Sappho^ 
sons of ILusdinbal, and lliiiiilcu, Hanno, and Gisco, .sons 
of 1 1 aniilcar. By tlie energy c J this f imily the Carthaginian 
empire was establi.'shed over Sardinia, which was not lost 
till after the first Tunic war, over the Balearic Islands and 
part of Bieily, and over portions of Liguria and GauL 
Tliere are, liowevtu', few events of which the chronology is 
ceitain. The fii.-*t is the sea fight between the Etruscans 
and Caitliaginiaiis on the one hand and the Phocicans of 
Aleria in Consica on the other, which occurred in 536 n.a 
The Thocieans, driven from Asia Minor by Harpagus in 
564, hml settfbd at Aleria or Alalia in Corsica, but engaged 
in i>ir:iey, whicli demanded tho interference of the com- 
iiien ial naval powers. The Phocimans Won tho battle, but 
with .such loss that they abandoned Corsica, and settled at 
I \'elia in Italy. Polybius has preserved three treaties 
I b». tween (!artliage and Rome, the first of which belongs to* 
tlie }iar 50D b.c., the second, probably to the period 
between 480 and 4U) B.C. 'their olyect is to restriot 
Roman commerce in Punic waters, and it is noticeable that 
the second treaty prescribes stricter limits than the first, 
and tc.stific.H to a considerable superiority of Carthage over 
Ptome. 'J'o the pcri.od of about 500 n.c. belong tho expedi- 
tions of Hanno and Himilco, — the one 'to found colonies on* 
thij west coast of Africa, wliich was probably explored as far 
a^ the inoutlis of the Senegal and Gambia, tho other to 
obtain a knowledge of the Atlantic, which resulted iu tbjO’ 
I discovery of Britain. But the most important event of the 
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first period was the battle of Himcra, fought between 
Hamilcar and QAlo of Syracuse, Oibout the year 480 b.c. 
Terillus, tyrant of Himera, on the north coast of Sicily, 
driven out by Thdiro of Agrigentuii, implored and obtain^ 
help from the Carthaginians. There was assisted by Oelo 
of Syracuse. An account of this battle is given by 
Herodotus. The torces of Hamilcar consisted of 3000 
ships and 300, OOo men, — Fhienicians, Libyans, Iberians, 
Ligurians, Helysoi (perhaps Volscians), Sardinians, and 
Corsicana. He was defeated with great loss. For seventy 
years the Carthaginians madj no furtlicr effort for the 
subjugation of Sicily This b^llo is one of the most 
important in ancient history. expedition in whicli it 
terminated was undertaken in conjunction with that of the 
Persians against the Greeks of Attica. The nearly siinnlta- 
iieous defeat9 of Himera and Salamis decided the question 
whether Semitic or Aryan nations should hold the cni£>irc 
of the West. The otily other events of any importance 
in this period, of which wc have an account, are the moie 
complete subjiigatioi^of the African dependencies by tlio 
faindy of Mago, and the settlement of the disputed buiindary 
between Carthage and Cyrene. 

The second period of 140 years (410-2()‘J n.(\) is occupietl 
with the attempts of Carthage to reduce Sicily to tiui ctm- 
dition of a subject province. At this time her seltlcmcnls 
w^cre confined to the eastern corner of the islaml, while on 
the western coast Syracuse undertook theilcfonce of Grecian 
nationality, and waged the battle of Aryans against Semites, 
until both combatants fell before the sujuemacy of Itome. 
The rojHilso of the Athenians from Syracuse, and the samci 
rivalry between Egesta and Seliiiiis which had invitcil 
Athenian interference in the affairs of the island, imluced 
the Carthaginians to renew an enterprise which had been 
interrupted for seventy years. Hannibal, son of (Jisco, 
shinned Selinus, and avenged at lliniera the dcatli of his 
grandfathiT, Overtures of peace w'i‘re i(j(‘cted, and 
jirejiarations made for a more vigorous attack. Jii 400 
Hannibal and Ilimilco destroyed the great city of Agri 
gentiiiii, overthrew the mighty columns of her teiiijiles, 
and covered a nourishing site with Ji mass of ruins. 
Hannibal died before Agrigentum ; Ilimilco prucee<led 
to attack Gela. Syracuse was now governed by Dionysius, 
who from an obscure position had raised himself to the 
rank of despot. In 405 a treaty ma<le by Dart huge secured 
toiler the possession ^ her conquests, and to Dionysius 
a firmer position on the throne. Hut he no sooner felt 
himself secure than he hastened to drive the enemy from 
the island. War broke out in 398, ail Sieily fi ll before, 
the Punic arms, and Dionysius, driven by Ilimilco to take 
refuge within the walls of Syracuse was theri', besieged. 
Pestileuco came to his assistance, and tlm Darthaginians 
were defeated; 150,000 Punic corp.scs lay unburied on 
Grecian siul ; and Ilimilco, unable to bear tlic eonti in]>t of 
his fellow-citizens, starved himself to death. * The Libyans 
rose ill rebellion, and Carthage wa% threatened by an army 
of 200,000 men. The attempt of Mago between 390 and 
392 to procure a more favourable result had little effect. 
Ten years afterw’ards ho led another expcilition. The 
defeat of Cabala nearly lost the possession of the whole of 
Sicily, but the brilliant wictory of Corsica restored the 
balance, and the Ilalycus was accepted as the lumndary 
between the two peoples Fourteen years of [it‘ace ensued. 
In 368 the misfortunes of Carthage eiieourugcd Dionysius 
to a new but unsuccessful effort to complete the purpose of 
his life His death put an end to a renewal of the attempt, 
and his son and successor inad^ peace with the Cartha* 
ginians. The weak government of Dionysius 11. Avas 
favourable to the extension of Carthaginian empire in 
Sicily ; but they found an antagonist of different mettle in 
the Corinthian Timoleon, who, after liberating Syracuse 
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,from its tyrants, made war against Carthago for six years 
(345-340 B.C.), The defeat of the Crimissas (340 
was most crushing, Thq Holy Legion, composed of 2500 of 
the best families of Carthage, was destroyed, and the host 
of mercenaries cut to pieces. Peace restrained the Cartha- 
ginians within their old boundary of the Halycus ; the 
Greek cities were declared free ; and (Jarthago promised 
never again to support a despot in Syracuse. The next 
thirty years contain little of note except trace of friendly 
intercourse betw’ceri Carthage and Home, and a record of 
assistance given to the Tyrians when beMegcd by .Mcxandcr 
the Great. She, how’cver, sent and»as.sadurs to JiubyUm to 
congratulate the ctnnpicror on his rttum Imm Asia. 
Agathocles w'as the first to discover lliat the secular enemies 
of liis countrymen were vulnerable in Africa. Alter 
bectmiing despot of Syracuse, and establishing authmity 
over the great towns in Sicily, Im tnimd tliat lie had to 
reckon with the Cartliaginians. T Wisucce^stid in the 
isl.iiid, he transfernd his forces to tlie mainland in 310, 
reduced Carthage to tlm last extremities, and would 
probably have ubL.dned nu>re signal success Lad not the 
revolt of Agrigcntnm called him home. Peace made in 
30G continued till the death of Agatlioi*h'S in 2^9. 11 is 

loss encourageil the exti iision of Punii* dominion, and at 
J.i>t obliged the Syracusans t»> call in the .nssi>tance of 
I'yrrhus, the chiNalrous king of Epini'*. He lett Italy in 
277, aiul in a short lime dro\e the (.ailhaginians from the 
west and lu ‘.sieged them in thedistant fort le-,.-. nf Jalyba-um. 
Put his allies were untrue to him — Cnrtliagc and Romo 
were leagued against him ; he left Siedy in 27t», and his 
departure from Italy in the following year left the Cailha- 
ginians to stand in sharp antagonism to the Latin branch 
of the Aryan stock. 

The thuil period of Carlhagiidan history extemls from 
261 to 1-16 n.(\,--from the outbreak of tlie first war with 
Rome to the tinal annihilation of the city by the conipiorors. 
This is not the place for a detailid aceiniiit of the Punic 
wars, whicli occupy a large, space in i‘V« ry iUnnan history. 
Wti must coiiti’iit ourselves with a hasty summary. The 
first war, which lasted from 261 2-1 1 n.r., was a contest 

for the possession of Sicily. The Daithaginians in iiiuler- 
taking it felt secure of tlieir mastery o\er the, sea. Their 
ambassadors told the Romans that they could not even 
wash their hands in the sea without }>erniission of tlie 
Carthaginians. Montesquieu con.'^iders it one of the chief 
causes of the rise of liomaii greatness that tluy were c. ire- 
ful to borrow' from Iheir enemies whatever wa.s calcul.iteil 
to impro\e their own ettieiency. The Roinan.s in*r rndy 
built a fleet but deveK>pcd a novelty of taciics winch 
precisely secured the object w hich they haclin v:cw'. 'J’lu y 
w'crc encouragi'd to further exertion by the victfiics ot L'liO 
B.c. and 25i) n.r., and were schuuled t.) caiiimn by tlm 
defeat of the following year. The war wa^uidnl by the 
brilliant sueeess nf (Viluln.s in 2 12 n.i , and >:ci!y was htst 
to the Carthaginian.s. The ne.\t thue nc.-i- and a half 
(211--237) were occupied by a livd ir, winch sln-w’s us 
on what insecure foundation-^ tin- j'l'Wri ol Darthagc was 
ba.sed,. The l.irge army of im rci n n '»'.s whiidi had bia n 
employed against Ruine was inciut: >1. ly .idnnttcd int<» the 
city. Dnder pretence of ileiN.iijdo!-: pi\ they mse against 
tlieir employi rs, and wue jnnud by the liibyans and 
Xiuiiidians, who ciilti\.ncl the Mirroundiug lands in 
unwilling subjection. The insurrection was quelled witli 
ditliculty, but a similar re\t.lutioii in Saidinia was iiH'ro 
successful; 700 Darthagiinaiis were baibamnsly nnndeied, 
and tlm possession of tne island ]»as.sed to the lloman-5. 
All Avo know’ of till' twenty years winch elapsed lu tin’c thi* 
beginning of the second war Avith Rome is contined to tiie 
sueces.ses of Hamilcar and his family in Isj^ain. In 21S 
B.C. Hannibal, wJio had sw'oru as a boy eternal enmity to 

V. — 21 
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the Romans, began the enterprize to which he devoted his< 
life. His object was not so much to conquer Italian soil 
or Italian cities as to break up th^ confederacy on which 
the greatness of Rome depend^, and to undo the fabric of 
its empire stone by stone. He sought, therefore, on the 
one hand to rouse Greeks and Orientals to a joint attack 
against the coiumoii foe, and on the other to sow disseiusion 
’amongst the Latin, Sabellian, and Oscuii tribes, and to urge 
them to reduce Rome to tli.it position of comparative 
inferiority which she had occupieil many centuries before, 
liuth these plans failed, llannib.il was badly supporteii 
from home; he found tliat lo eoiiibine in unity the .diifting 
policy of the East was to uta\e :i ro[)e of sand ; and lie dis- 
covered above all that Jvom.in supremacy was estabhslieil 
1)11 a basis of eonipleie si Liiiiry. How ditleiviit was her 
position, sealeil amoiig kiinlred peoples boniid to her by 
alnniu'jsof blutnl .tud languuge as well jisintere.‘'t.go\enicd 
by the. wihe [ni]w\ i.f a paliiotic .senate, and n'sihiineil by 
the oveipuwtaim; tmee of devoted legions, ami that of the 
city of meivli.iiits, loni by factions, siirrouiich d byaiiisi and 
even lio>iile li’il'e.% deluded by merceiiai ie^ and sw:i\ed 
by interest ami pa>sioii. The defeat of llasdiub.d at the 
^IelalUus ill *Jt)7 u.t’. enmhed the la.st hu})e of the invader; 
ISpain was rcco\ered by the genius of Scipio, .ind in 
B.(;. Ilaiiiiibal, not iinwilliiigl) , 'ibeyed the onler to (‘inb.irk 
from Italy to retard tlie rum ol liis country which it was 
too late to save. The battle of Zamii in IttiJ put .au end 
to the war in the following year. It w.e. due tin* 
inagnaminity of Sj’|m» and Hannibal that pe.iee was la in- 
cluded on such terms that, while Rome liid no longer to 
fear Carthage as a lival, .she was content to ivcogni/e her 
exi'^teiice as a eoiiinien'ial taaiiinunity, 

for the next .'^ix years Jfannibal governed tin* city which 
he li.id Hot been able to ]*reser\e, He reloiiin d the con- 
st itutioii in a democrat ieal sense, and jiaid with surprising 
facility the enormous indemnity (leiiiandcd b\ Iohmc. He 
Was eiig.iged in planning a combination au'ain>t b'oiae with 
Autiochus of Syiia, when he was driven from jiower, and 
forced to take refiiLit.' in the Jkist. fshorlly afterwards he 
fell a victim to llom.in hntrrd. 

Tim inteival li. tween and loO i}.(\ contains little 
beddi-s the hi^tol•v of internal dissensioim, strugoles 
between tlio llojiji!i paity, the deniocratical l>arty, and the 
p.U'ly of Ma-iiii which tore the city in .'undi-r by their 
quarrels. Tiie mhmUimI iliird I'unic war (1 ID-l l‘i n.e.) is 
one of tile s:.dd"-t e\el:ts in all history, aijd tile greatest 
blot on the r«'piit'itiou of the iluuians. .fealou-y of their 
old antagonists hau i. n .-howii by constant acts (,f 
injustice, and at la^l tlm i;:ht ot the ]»ro>jM-rity and iielus 
of the city impn-^scd u| m {In- narrow mind of fato the 
coniiction that Caitliaue nui-t be blotted (uit. A prete\t 
for war wa-> wantonly Tlie anxieties of tin- 

l.'arthaginians to semiiv jn. i. i at any saeritiee was maile the 
iiHtrun.eiit ol tlieir (b-tnietiMU. \\ In ;i i};. y saw tliat their 
rum WMs resolved upon, .iml tii u l■^!IlluoIui>e wa^ hopehss. 
tli-y di-femled tlienmelve-i with .m rm-ray which w«»iild 
li jvi* ■' ivt d llii'iii at aneailier pfiv^d. The ‘•i iteiiec of the 
J'- wa-' luthle.ssly carried out. Tin* city Imnied for 
i“V' niM-u diV’., ani concealed its \ .jiy ^iti- imdi r a he.ip of 
-s TIn' jiloii'jli W’as passed ovn it, ami tlie ground 
w eiir.^ .fj lor ev» r. In the words of MoiniuM n, ** where 
th - n. ia/5!:ious I’liomician.s bustled and tnllickeil for tive 
liiiidn.-l yeu’', Jloinaii .slaves lieiiceloMh jia-stiired the 
}i. r !•> of tlc-i. dl-.t.int masters.” 

rile bi.'itory of 1 Ionian Carthage must ]h‘ luvoii in a fow 
V. o T.. In \22 li.f. C.iius Cracclims led Olifib eololli^h to 
Africa, and foiimled the city of Junoiiia. Tlie ccilony did 
not pros]>cr. In 2'a ji.o. a second colony wais sent out by 
Aiigastu-** in fulfilment of a design of Juliu.s Cifwir. This 
f/ccamo so prosperous tliat Hcrodian states that it di.sputed 


with Alexandria the second place in the empire^ In the 
middle of the «[)th century it became, un'der Oeuseric, the 
capital of the Vandal kingdom, and in 533 a.p. it was 
stormed by Bolisariu8.f In 706 a.d.^ it was entirely 
destroyed by the general of the caliph Abdulmelek. 

The constitution of Carthage was essentially aristocratical. Conatttn- 
Tho little we know of it is derived from a single chapter 
in the Politics of Aiistotle (ii. 8), a few'’ scattcredipossages 
in the same treatise, and in Polybius,^ Livy, Nepos, and 
other authors. The oflicial heads of the Government were 
the sufiete.s (Heb, Sophetin^), whoi are compared to the 
Roman consuls and the /Spartan kings; they may only 
have been two in number, and probably held office for a 
year, but were capable of re-election. Tinder them was 
the senate, whieli may or may not have been divided into 
two housc.s. These offices were filled by popular election, 
determined by the joint claims of wealth and merit, but 
bribery was largely fjraetised, and Aristotle goes as far as 
to s.iy that the chief offices were objects of sale and, 
purchiuso. The j)cople had a voief;' in the conduct of 
allairs, but they w'cre not consulted if the sufictes and 
the senate were agreed on, a course of action. There is no 
ri‘asi)U to suppose with Groto that the public banquets 
mcntioimd by Aristotle w^ere part of the machinery of 
bribery. Tim history of England (which by spDDie.writei'S 
is spuktui of as the modern Carthage) si^plies us with 
ample (‘X!iiu]>les of an aristocratical government carried 
lui under tin* fi>rnis of a democracy. 5y iho side of the ^ 
regular Gi)\ernmont stood a controlling' power which 
gradually absorbcil into itself all the authority of the state,./ 

'riic pntidirhlrs were probably bodies' of commissioners 
chosen from (lie juincipal families, solf-elected, and, so con- 
.-’iilnted that tlu‘ outgoing members preserved thoir power 
fur aiiuihor year, mid thus impressed a unity of policy on 
the iiistitiilion. R} these were elected the council of a 
liumln'd (or juore strictly a hundred and four), who stood 
in tiie same relation to the sufietes as the ephors to the 
Spartan kings. By the gradual extension of judicial 
functions, like the paiiiuments of France, they usurped to 
themselves the authority of the state. To them is to bo 
referred the cruel vengeance so often wreaked on unsuc* 
cessful gen-rals. It was the work of Hannibal to diminish 
tlie aiitiiorily of iliis body, and to secure a more real share 
j»f powxT to the pei>j>lc. 

The Carthaginians were, like the" Phoenicians') a deeply 
religious people. Religion entered into every important ' 
action of their lives, and their priests were held in the 
highest honour, yet there was no speciakorder of priests,, 
and wo lia\e no [Hoof that the office was bylaw or custom > 
nriilin(‘d to any jiiiiticulur family, Aristotle, writing more 
tliaii half a century before the first Punic war, gives great 
praise to the Caithaginiaii constitution on the. score of its 
.stability, and its bucce.s:s in securing the happiness and con- 
tentment of fl)e nation. It is, indeed, inconceivable that, 
tiic Cartliaginians shoii'M have attained such wealth and 
prospciity excc[)t under a good government; and the 
piclun; of faction, di.sseii.sioii, and disturbance, which we 
arc accustomed to associate with it, belongs rather to the 
dccliim of the Pun! - empire, and is known to us only 
llirougli the rc[»rcsciitation of ita enemies. 

The general outline of the topography of Carthage isiv>po- 
tolerably certain, but the details are involved in almost graphy 
unavuidablo obscurity. Two schools of topographers place*" 
tlie site of the city respectively on the north and south of, 
the ))enin.sula, which the territory of ^artbage undoubtedly 
occupied. It seems now certain that the latter are in the 
right. Thu most important feature of the ancient city was 
the citadel Byrsa (Bozra), the hill now occupied by a t^urch 
dedicated to St Louis, who died at Tunis, dt was sur- 
ronuded by walls, and its summit was formerty crowned 
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•by a temple of ^sculapius, standing at the head of sixty 
«tep9. The name Byrsa vAia probably also given to the 
vvhole quarter of J)ho city as well as to the citadel itself. 
The city was enclosed on the land lide by a triple wall, with 
towers at short intervals and casemates, which afforded 
stabling for 300i elephants and 4000 horses. The 
harbours of Cartfaitge were artifimal, and consisted of two 
basins, -^ne rectangular^ for' tbe merchant ships, opening 
into the lagoon of l^Ini8, and ending in a narrow passage, 
«ca{^ble of being closed by a chain; the other circular, for 
ships of war, containing an island in the centre on which 
the i^miral lived. Their siteVcan be easily identified, 
although their sise is now considerably reduced. Between 
the lagoon of Tunis and the sea ran out a tongue of land, 
the Tajiiia of Appian, still recognizable although altered in 
size and sbsCpe ; on it stands the fort of the Goletla. 
Outside the walls lay the suburb Megara or Magalia, 
now the districts of Mara, covered then as now with villas 
«nd gardens ; and stil^beyond this, towards the noith of the 
peninsula, lay the vast necropolis inurked by tlie nit»derii 
village of Cainart. The Carthaginians, like the .lews and 
other Semitic nations, combined a feeling of roven iu'e fur 
ancestors with a fear of cojitfunination from the dead ; 
therefore, while their sepulchres were carefully ami btiongly 
built, they were situated far away from the habitat ions of 
the living, and in this case were not even visible either from 
Byrsa or Megara. We shall not be surprised Ihut so little 
remains of this mighty city if we reiiieinber tliat for 
•centuries it has been used as a quarry not i)iily by its 
African neighbours but by tho rapacious uiercliauts of the 
West. The <jathedral of Pisa is said to ha\e been built 
out of the ruins of Carthage ; and Genoese vessels, trading 
with^unis in tho Middle Ages, seldom returned without a 
ballast of Tunis marble. Tho most iiij[)rer.^ive reiiiains 
which strike the modern traveller are the au lu s of the 
aqueduct, once fifty miles long, which cannot be referred 
with certainty to Carthaginian or Bouian origin, ^luch 
more lies hidden under drifted sand and the silt of the 
Bagradas. Even lately the marble blocks of tho ancient 
walls have been in part destroyed by thu works of tho 
Tunis railway. 

The antiquarian may regret tho want of evidence to assist 
him in reconstinicting the ancient city. 'I'lie. hi.'^tori.ni and 
philosopher will feel still more deeply that tlie ho^ tility of 
•the Romans has left hii3 so few traces of tliis vigorous ^ciuii 
of the Semitic stock. Phoenician culture still remains a 
1 tantalizing riddle to those who would unravel the course of 
Jhuman progrm. ' The world has lost as well a', gaiiieil by 
the cruel and'arrogant self-assertion which culminated in 
tho suprcmailjpr of Rome. In the history <»f ciMli/utioii the 
Burviv^ of the fittest has frequently been nothing else but 
the survival of those who by force, obstinacy, and cunning 
were fittest to survive. In Jiiodern days we gni give their 
full value to enterprize in commerce^ activity in geographical 
•discovery, and the.taste which decorated tho metr»>polis with 
noble buildings and works of art, and eollci;led a library 
which the ignorance of the conquerors dis[)ei>ed amongst 
the barbaric princes of the desert. Virgil, standing in iJie 
light of a wiser and more tolerant age, did his best to soften 
the hatred of his couutrynten against their Jiereilitary foe, 
and to show that generous hoB]>itQlity and rofinement were 
not foreign to the court of Dido, and that the perlidy of 
Hannibal was a fitting retribution for tlie heartless 
■treachery of ^eau. 

I^tioes of Oatthiige in the classical writers are frecjiioiit, rspoiually 
In Polybius, ^iodoras, Livy, Appian, *Bud .Tustin. m two works 
which have tnen the foandatiou of most that has bcni written on 
thrt sulyeet in modem timiM are BSttger, Oeschichtc drr Carthafjen, 
Berlin, 1827, end Heenn, /dam, vol. li, pt. 1. There is a l»rilliiiiit 
eketoh of Carthage in Momm8en*8 History of Eome, vol. ii., ond 
some semdUe remarks in Giote's Miatory qf Greece, voL x. The 
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articles on Carthage in Krscb and Gruber’s J^ncyclopiulif, in Sniitb's 
Dictimiary of Gcoyntphy (by I’liilip Smitlil, and in Pauli’s HtAtl 
ari» admirable. Iedi.s|u*nHable for tlje atudy of the ronsti- 
tution is Kluge, dc Pol Uui (JurUuiyimevaium. Illustra- 

tive of the topograpliy may be mentiont-il Beale, Fmolhn d Orr- 
iluufe, and Bavis, Carthage ami her Li uiaim, TIk; stautlurd work 
on the Phceniciuna is still Bovers, />//• but it is f>rol»able 

that our knowledge of the subject muy Ije nun b inermsed when tlio 
reaearches now in pmgress have been cc)ni]ileie«l and eo-onlinated. 
E. de Sainte Mario publislied in in JUhhvgraphie CurthtfjnmM 
(Jourdati, Paris), of whit li iheie is a •'eveie but instructive ie\ie\v 
in the Literarisches ikatndhlatl for May liO, l^;(j. (O. B.) 

CARTHUSIANS, a religious order foumled by St Bruno 
in the year 1U64. (See l>iiUN(».; Th's .saml, (li>gustcd 
wdth tlie world, and es[iLci:ilIy with tho crtidm-L of Man*a,sse.% 
ariiliblshop of Rheinis, determined to in si.mo rumdo 
ainl retired .spot, a life (b'dieated to <’oiiteiii|»i;aion uiul 
religion. With six eompaiiiomi lie went to cun^ult liueh, 
bishop of Grenoble, wJ'o led them to a J5l*«»t uinotig the 
mountain.^, about ten or twelve miles from the 1 < ox n, called 
Chartieii.so ; and Bniim at once lixed tliis as the site t f 
the establislimeiit wliich lie w.is minded to found. ^ cry 
many metli.eval writeis have exhausted tlio resoiirees of 
language in describing tlie awful uml t .'rriblt! iiuluru and 
aspect of this .spot, shut in •among naked ‘.nul ]ueeipitous 
rocks, buiTouniled by bleiile moiiiilaiiis, uml leu- a Jnrge 
portion of the year buried in tluj .siinw ; and many imMlerii 
writeis baxo celebrated the rom.mlii- and pieiuieM|i!o fea- 
tiirc.s of the place. The ob.snire nuim- wus ihsl'ued to 
become familiar in e.very count ly and luiigiMLo of Kmwj.e, 
ami tlic inonasteiy which Biuno founded tlu ie, soon alter 
iiiaiikind had begim to ieco\cr lituu the alaim caused by 
tlie belief tliat the world would come to an end in the 
](HH)lh year after Christ, li.is been llio j.urmt of all tlio 
numerous “ Chartreux,’* ( VrtoM',” and “ Cliurter]jou»e&,” 
and “ Carthusian i stublisliuients thrmighoiit Kiiropc. 

Peter tho Vi'nerable, abbi»t of Cluny, writing about fifty 
years haler, spi'uks thus of the motie of liie of the t.nliest 
Cartliusians :• - 

‘‘Wunied by the iicgligeueo rnnl lukewunuue*;'! of man v of tbo 
olclci luoiiks, tliey ailojitcil for tin u.'m Ive.s aii'l lor tlnii lolk<\\eia 
gioatei ju’reautiou against the of tlu* Kxil One. As a 

leineily against priile aiul \ain-glorv tlu v I'ln*"** ti im<wo jHjcr 

ami ooiitiuiiptihli' tlian lliat of .my oil,. i i.l.. i.tus ho.iy ; so that it 
Is lion ibie to look on tln-se g.injn nls, ^o sl.oit, srnily, coarse, and 
diity are iliev. In •>nlerloMiL uji by ll.«* loots thrv ni- 

elo.vfJ .’iioinnl thi'ir I'l 11s :i eiit iii oomtity '‘f laml, or h"-, 

oi'ding to till* fi i lilily of t!i.- lii a i n l ; lli* v woiiM loit !ii‘» • {•! 

a fool ol lanil heNond lli.it leuit '.f ni u am o' lo ofii r ihi lu tli*' v.ln Jo 
World. For the s.inM* MoI i\ »; lliex Iiunl tin- '[n.int ify of lii* ir eal Me, 
oxi n, assf .s, .shi-i'p, ami goal.-.. And in oidi i lli.il tin v iniijil li e. o 
no iiinlivf foi MUgim ntiiig' their ]»o--i --ionv., i itht-r .'f l.on! "i .d-, 

lhfyiirdainedlh.it in i‘Vei\ om* of tln-ir i. s liuo- ‘l-.niil 

be no nioii' ih.ni twfhe monks with tloii pii.-! t’.- i;,i nih, 
eighteen lay brotliers, and a few p.nd m-i \ inTs. '1.. i'i.iM'In the 
!h-h they always wear hair .‘'hula id tlie K is, ‘...d timf 

la-ling is well nigh eontniuous. '1'!.. a i ' i' '! . j d 

ineah and lake so mueli w.'h r wiili ih, .r wine tl . ii ha-- h;iid1y 
an\ llavonr of wine h it. Thf‘\ m^'isd im .-.'. til. r m In aJth 
or ill. They neAcr buy lisl!, but ilje> a. . . j M: n* ’i i - iven totheiii 
forihan’ty. 'I'hey in.iy lat i In . .»i.d 'll.- oJx “O Si.:iila\M and 

Thai'Mlays. (tn i’uesda\ s and S.it .’.ol,.', ^ r ■ • ' . '.okefl Ac-getables. 

On Aloml.iys, Wedmsdaxs, and 1 ml \ ...• v.iijy biead and 

waler. Tliey e:il onee a dav oid\, - . n li e oaxs ol the oetaxes 

of t’lnistui.is, lamtei. l\ nteue i/ I* }.ii 1 is. .osd one or two other 
.soh-iiiiiitie.s. Tliiy live m oi..' like I hi* aiicieut 

monks of Fgy|d, and lli. y oiiUj" iI..‘ni'-» lv< i euui iim.illy with 
leaiiing, praxer, .md the hi* oiii ii nids ‘ ''P* '‘iall> thewiilmg 

of huok'^. 'fhey leeite the jnaxi e f*-i umior eanouieal lioursfii their 
own dxvel lings, xxljen wainid l x* tt I'lll ol the churih : but they 
all assi-inble in ehni«‘h foi in it::s .nd \e>|)ers. On le.isl they 

e.it Ixxiee, ami sing all tin* ot!i. ■ " mi tin* « l.iin-h, and eat in tlie n lee- 
torv. Thev do not vix' ni.i'-' -.ixe on fi-'tivals ami Sumlaxs. Th^y 
boil the vegetables .serxetl o:.t »o them ill their own dwellings, and 
never drink xxiiie saxe with ilieir food.** 

As miglit bo Mip]»oscil, the rigour of this rule lia.s been 
much modified. The Cnrtliusian dress nf very lliiek white 
cloth is 110 longer by auy means Uie poorest or airtiebt ul 
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luoiiiistio costumes. It consists of a ciissoek or frock uiul 
cl*)ak of ample ami comfortable length. Jlut the practice 
of eacli monk living in his owie separate dwelling has 
always cliaracterized the Carthusians. They have never 
boiMi Cieiiohites. 

Tlie Carthusians ha4 no written rule till one Wiis com- 
posed fur them, about forty-Hve years after the foiuidation 
of the lirst house of the ordiT at Chartreuse, by (Juigo, 
their liftli [)rior. Some of the must special and cliaracter- 
istic points of it are as follim.s : — 

it \\:is uot [UM'Tiiittcd to tile of Ihi* older t<> [ii-uaiso any 

pr^ati r or jLiidilioiial i iih ilmi riio^.* pif's^TiluHl, \vitln*iit 

ti'oiii llii‘ ior 'riii’V NNfif i.iivly to um* jin'dh iiir. l»ut to 
be l»l»*d live y.ir, .md -‘li.ixid '’i\ tiinrs. 'IMjcv wtir I'-i bidden 

to rtvi'ivt* any cliiiiU liom iimiu ts tir i*\L*onimuiii« .r* 1 ji.a 
Tht'V tifrlincd lo bniy aii\ ^tii}iL;u (sa\o a nioiiasti.* {kisoii who 
might have in-d to dj.- within llieir w.ilK) within thnr pii*~ 

cinels and ivfiiM'd lo i-hn;:.* t In icim-U os with tin- -a\in.- ofany 
aniu\ »’i ''.ivy or otln i ni.i -’t -■> toi tin* doad, -tin* ir.oon a i ;in‘d for 
the lotii'al 1). ing, tint “we Imvo luMr.l that the ni.i|.*ji5\ •»! pm-sls 
are \oiv i.Mily t>> -i\ ni.i--.f>, .iiid lo ni.ike s^ih-mlni l.ir,.j'n Kwlirn- 
ever any one yor, to ]m\ tln-in l'-)i piMYing h>r tin- d« .ul -.iil which 
destnos a!>>liiicn. and t.-inicrs |iiM\cr vcn.il, ni.ihiny i! «l.‘|unilon 
the will *it w h »'-'0 •iinnci'' ' It, says (.jluigo's ndt, oiii cn- 

.soi -5 slioui-l hiid ii iinpo','siblc to maintain evm till" -m.dl nuinlicr 
Oliirtt I lO withoul bcinit icdiici‘>l to the odious m «‘l bi ouini', 

and Wail'lcn'ii^' lo beg, we a h Ise l hem l.ltiier to ledllt . ! heir nnilllMT 
to as many as can be sn j•^lo| Te.l, th.iii to oxpoM- tin m « i\*‘s tt» .siieh 
liangt !■'. I iiil -r the sev» nth gi'iieial (»i‘ tin* md* i, Antlwlm, the 
piaetiee o! holding gt-in-r.il e}ia[itei8 was lii-si iniMHimtd .imony 
th«‘ t ai t hilsi.iiis ; ilnse lii\e alwaxs b«‘en In !d til Uie “tliamle 
dial I reuse ’* in*ar lih imble, tlie paient establishment. 

The earliest lorinal api»rob:iiiun of tlio ( ’urlliu.-mu Onler 
is uttiibuted tu rrb.iu II. (ul). lOOP). d'liat poiitilf, wlio 
lull been a di'seijile of Bruno, wlieu the latter wa.'^ hrtlii- 
ing on tlieulogy at Klieiius, had sent fur Biutio to Boiuc a 
few year.s after liis retirement to Chart umim-. The .saint 
obeyeil, taking all lii.'s niunk.s with liim. 'i'lie hitter .shortly 
returm‘d to Cliarlri use, umler Lauduino, aj poiuted by 
Bruiiu tu be their .secuml ]>rior ; but Briinu iiiniselt refused 
to be made arehhi.shop of Reggio, ami tiiidiii'.: tin* Iiiu of 
Kumc in.supportiible to him, soon obtained the l‘upes per- 
lui.vsiou to acee[>t a district of forest, in the dioeese of 
Sijuilhiee in Calabria, given to him by’ Count Roger, 
when lie tuiiiideil llui .second jmn.sc of his older. The rule 
and ciin.siiiution of tin* order wi-re freijiuTilly nioiiiliod on 
sno-seipieiit ucc.i.sion.'i. 'rhe present rule is that \vlii« h wa.s 
fixed in l.'iTrS and w.is corrected by a eongniMlion of 
cardinals, pnbli«;ljtd in lu.sR niid reeoiifiriin d b\ inm/ceiit 
XL in lOS'J. Aecordin-^ to thostt uexv stal nte>, ob.'sfiwe.s 
Moroni for ratlii'r tin- le. trued writer of the artn-h* ui hi.s 
/Jn:titnL>n'2/)j boim; of llie ]»iaetice.s a.s at jiresent enjoined 
are more austere than in the ancient rule, .siiie»; the dioral 
Ker\icu and the oHiee u-e<l by ( hirtbiisiaiis nn* j»eculi.ir to 
them, and are of exee.S'ise- length, following in many 
r(s] eets tlie ceremonies and iite.s of the ancient church. 
By the.sM .st.itutos the u.se. ol liiii.n is wliolly ]/ioiij}i5ied to 
them. They wear next the .*;kin -a -hirt of horse hair, bound 
bv' a Cold girdle, and outsidi- ibis a co.s.saek ami m.-iiitle 
of serge; tind they .deep on a ]>;iillas^*‘, with Axo.ilhu 
sleets. 'I’lie jMiitiait of a t 'arthU'-ian immk nmy be -eeii 
in Buiiiimis ^ u/uA/z/o, ul chapter JOS. nnd a .similar figiiie 
form- tin: lOlb plate of Ca]»];aiToni’s d'jli Onhul 

r*li [>nblj’'Jied at Rome in l.SLHJ. 

It i.sa very euiiiinon error to .'-‘iipjio.se that tin- (Jarthu'-ians 
au! a braiieli itY olf .-Iioot from tJie gieat Beueiiietine mder. 
it u true that the formula of their “ tdlice ’’ or i horai 
MTvice i'' lii.-aily tlu! same a.s that usefl by the d life rent 
orders whidi ijdong to the great lienedief ine family; 
but there is no reiati(>iidji[>, of parentage or other, betwei-n 
the < ‘arthusians and Ibun-dict The snperior.H 

Carthudan convent.-, are called priors, and not abbots ats is 
the case with the Ib-nmlietine orders. Their general i.s 
the pnor of tbu ** Grande Chartreiaie ’’ nuar Grenoble, and 


resides always there, and not, as in the ejee of most other 
orders, at Itunie. The order •has a proctor«general (/Vo* 
curatove GenmtU) who resides at ilomo,^^ Above all there 
is the radical diflerenco Sn their mode of life, — the Bene- 
dictines being Cteiiobitcs, the Carthusians eremitical, living 
each ill his own separate dwelling, erect^?d within the wall, 
which forms the cloister {clauswra)^ but piot even contigu- 
ous the one to tbo other. ' ^ 

St Jh iiiio and his early successors made no pretension to 
any exemption from the jurisdiction of the ordinary^, nor 
sought for any privilege of^ the kind. On the contrary 
they in a special manner r/jognized the bishop of Grenoble, 
in whose diocese their lirst and parent establishment waa 
situated, as the chief and abbot of their order. But the 
cuiihtaut and unfailing tendency, which led all the regular 
bodies to aim at such exemptions, and to^encroach in 
every manner ever iipire and more on the authority and 
piuper domain of the bishops and secular clergy, induced 
the Carthusians w ithin little more than au liundred years 
after their foumlatiuii to beg and ^o obtain from Pope 
lionitace IX. a bull, dated 6th of March 131)1, granting 
them the exemption in question. Jt is remarkable, os 
indicating tlie strength of this tendency, that although tho 
bull of Boniface is the lirst recognition wJiatevor of any 
such exemption, tlio Pope says in the document in ques- 
tion, A siqqiliiMliun has been presented in your name, 
setting forth, that although your order h(is beenf(/r a long 
ftma rtjnital ejy//ipf from the jurisdiction of tho ordinary, 
ami deiH*ndeut immediately on the Holy 8ee,'' <kc. It 
had evidently come to bo considered as a matter of course 
that monks, merely us such, were not subject^to the autho- 
rity of tho bishop. The motive assigned for granting the 
cxeiiqitiuii IS that ‘S'e-f tain persons seek by citing you to 
their tribunals to disturb you in tbo quietude and con- 
tempJation wliioli are the object of your institute.*' 

The order of the ( ^irthusians has always been one of the 
miK-.t ri*.s[iee table of the monastic bodies. It litis maintained 
to a greater degree than most of them the spirit and 
qualities w hich presided at its foundation. Nor has it ever 
m-i:ih*d, a.s so many of its fellow communities, to be reformed. 
And although the .services which it bus rendered to litera- 
ture cannot vie w ith those of the Benedictines, it has by 
no means been valueless to tho W'orld in this re.spect. 

"J’he order at one time posses.sed 172 monasteries, of 
winch 7o were in France. It had a!bo numerous establish- 
ments in England (wliere, as is w’ell known, tho “ Charter 
llou-'^e" near Sinithtield, in London, was its principal 
Imu.M*), Italy, Germany, and {Spain. Hugh, bishop of Idn- 
eolii, canonized in 1220, was a Carthusian. The order, 
however, has had fewer saints than almost *ny of the 
otht is ; so much so that the Carthusian Ferrari wrote a 
treati.se of inquiry into the causes of this fact. To which 
query an answer may be found in the 97th*of the Kcciesi- 
asltral Li tin's of Father Sarnelli, who was vicar-geiieral 
under Benedii-t Xill. (published in ten volumes at Venice 
ill J 7 J C j, to the followdiig ellect : — 

“For im»L only i*xa,lti*d virtues hut tho working of 

luir.ii k'.s Is r<*qiiinMl. Now miracles are rarely jKirforiiied hy these 
sf.lit.iiy H< Jusi*s, ]»t*f*aiisr tli« result of their doing so would be to 
« .ill tiiiiithi is of |jer.soim togt Llu*r, wL^> would necessarily destroy or 
gM Mtly iinjiiMb* llie ijuii'tmb* of the crjtemplativo life which it is 
tin- fil.ji i-t of their rule 1i> ensure. So true i« this, continues the 
\ i<-;u-gen< r;]I, that Saint Aiitoninf* has recoided in his ecclesiastical 
hi'jtoiy (lik. XV. eh. 22, sec, 2), that a certain Cartliiisiaii having 
|i» iif,iiin <l a quantity ofinirttelc.s at his tomb, became thereby, in 
i «.imeipn*nee iif the crowds who Were attracted tliither, so great a 
nuisiOii e that the prior was obliged to go to the grave of the sainted 
<h ee.ised, an<l there coinmaii'k liiiii on liis obedience to do no more 
ijiioK 1eN,-'-aii order which the dead saiut thenceforward scrupulously 
obeyed.” 

Father Petrejo published, in 1609, a Biblwteca degli 
ScriClori dell* Ordine^ which has been subsequently con- 
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tinned by other •hands. A copious account of the order 
may be found in Dugdale’s* MoTtaslkon, and one yet more 
extended in the %Chronicle of tiu Chirlreuse by Dorian ; 
see also the Oriyinea Carthusianorum^ Cologne, 1609. A 
chronology of all the priors of the order was published at 
Borne in 1622. 'Iho device of the order consists of a globe 
surmou||ted by ascrosB, with the legend Stal crux diim 
volvitur orbis,^* (t. a. t.) 

CARTIKR, Jacques, a French navigator, was born at 
St Malo, in Brittany, in 1494. According to the custom 
of the place, even his early •youth with jiassed upon the 
sea; and ho was probably alAady acquainted with the 
coast of Newfoundland when he was appointed by Francis 
I. to the command of the two ships, which, on the 20tli 
of April 1534, set sail from St Malo, for the purpose of 
exploring the district beyond the fishing grouiuls. Cartier 
first touched at Capo Buonavista, ton the east coast of 
Newfoundland, then passed northward along Ihe coast, and, 
sailing south west through the Straits of llclle Isle, dis- 
covered the mainland of Canada, which lui claimed for 
France, by erecting a wooden cross with tlui inscri[»tion 
‘‘ Vivo le Roy de Franco.” Next year a second expedition 
was placed under his control to explore the (‘stnary of 
the St Lawrence. Ue penetrated as far as ifoclielaga, a 
large fortified village at the foot of a hill, to which he gave 
the name of Mont Royal, and which is the site oi the 
modern Montreal But he did nothing more, and relumed 
on the 16th May 15.36, disgusted with the eliiiiatc ami 
with his crew weakened by scurvy, a disease Ihen unknown 
in Ruropo. The idea of colonizing Canada was abamlomul 
after this, tiliin 1540 Jean Francis de ia liiKhe, Se igneur 
de Roberval, obtained permission to form a settlement. 
The project was carried out partly at Roberval’s and 
partly at the king’s expense ; Cartier was sent out in 
command of five ships, in the spring of loll ; ami in 
the autumn he arrived at the niuutli of tin' St Lawrence. 
Near the present situation of Quebec he built a fort namc<l 
Charlesbourg. But tlie Indians, wdiose king lie had 
<!arried off with him on his last voyage, annovfd him so 
much with their attacks tliat ho determiiRMl to ndurn to 
France; and though Roberval arrived at Newtbundland 
in Juno 1542, with three ships and a colony of 200 men 
and women, and commanded him to turn l»:n lc, ho con- 
tinued his homeward^voyago. AVhetlier tlii.*. was his la-t 
expedition is disputed. Some say tliat In* n-lumed ti) 
the assistance of Roberval, in the autumn of Ih 1.3 ; but if 
this be so, wo know nothing more. 33ie rest of hi> life was 
spout in his native town or at the village of inmoilou, <4’ 
which he was created seigneur by his patron Francis [. lie 
was alive in 1552 ; but the date of Iiis death is imt known. 

The iiil cresting story of his discoveries jmd is t<»M in 

tlu* Brief rkit de la navigation, faict) is isles dr t^ninda, .(•»*.» I’.nis, 
lots. This W(yk is extremely rare; Imt tin* int’uim.itiini it cuii- 
Taincd is to he found in the t^'offage dc Jaajuts^Cnrtirr , . . m 
1.^34, a translation from the tliinl v<^uiiu* 

O^cnice, 1565), which wiw imhlisheil at Koucii in Mild v:is 

reprinted in iJ'dS ; in LoscaruoFs Ifisftnrc de la non > 'dir Fnutrr ; in 
Hakluyt’s V fi/ages {1600, ropubUshed by tlic ll.ddn\t Society in 
1850) ; and in the Voyages do deeouvrrtrs an Cmutda, i ntre IrsannC' S 
1534 ei 1542, a collection of n*prints piibli'shcd in IblS t>y the 
Historical and Tdtcraiy Soci(*ty of Quebec. 

CARTOON (Italian, iartone, pastel >o;n\l), in painting, 
is a design drawn on thick paper or other malerjul, which 
is used as a model for a largrj picture in fresco, oil, or 
tapestry. It was also formerly employed in glass and 
mosaic work. When cartoons are used in fri‘sco-paint- 
ing, the back of the design is covered wdth black-lead or 
other colouring matter ; and, this side of the picture being 
applied to the wall, the artist passes over tin; lines of the 
f design with a point, and thus obtains an impression. 
* According to another method the outlines of the figures 
are pricked with a needle, and the jeartoou, being placed 
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against the wall, ia “pounced,” a bag of black 
colouring-matter is drawn over the perforation.^, and the 
outlines are thus trans^»rred to the wall. In fresco- paint- 
ing, the portions of the cartoon containing figures were 
formerly cut out and fixed (generally in succe.ssive sections) 
upon the moist jihuster. Th<*ir cimioiir wa-s then traced 
with a pointed instrument, and the outlines ajqieared lightly 
incised upon the phLster ult» r the cartoon was withdrawn. 
In the manufacture of l^ltJe^tries iijiou w’hich it is w'ished 
to give a rei)ro.‘>entation of the liguns of cartoons, these 
figures are sometime.s'cut out, and laid bi-iiind orundm’the 
woof, to guide tlio operations of tlie arli>1. In this ca.se 
the cartoons aie eoloun-d. 

Cartooirs lia\e bi-m executed by wuiui of the most 
di.stingui.sheil ma.*.ters ; the greatej^t extant pn j finances 
in this line of ui't are tliosi; of Hupbael. 3’hey are .se\en in 
munber, coloured in (li.^lem[»er ; and at present tliey ailorn 
tho South Ki-n.'-iuglon .Mus lim in London, having bei n 
rciiioveil thereto Iroin their pro[)er home, the palace of 
Hampton Court. With le^peet to their merits, they count 
among tho be.^t of RapliaelS [uodnetious ; J.anzi even pro- 
nounces tbeiii to be m beauty Mqieiior to anything (d.si; the 
w'orld has ever seen. N«»t that tlu*y all pn*M*n( featuiv.s 
of perfect luveline.vs. and limbs of faulil.^s ininetry, — this 
i.s far from being tlie lia.-e , but in li.iriiiony of dr.-ign, in 
tlie iiniversrd adajdation t>f nnans to oiu* gieat end, and in 
thogra.'P «)f .soul v.liieli they dl.-^tilay, tlu-y stand among the 
loremo.^t \vork.>> of the di'Signiiig art. 'i'he hi'^tury (»f ihe^o 
cartoons is cnrions. T.eo \’. employed liat»haLd in design- 
ing (m lolo-lO) a scries of Feriptuial subjects, which 
were iii>t to bo finished in eailuuiis, and then to be imitated 
111 tapestry by Flemish arti.st.-., ami used for the (le» oration 
of the Sixlino Cliai)el. Two j>riiui|».d sets of t.lJlf^^tries 
weio accordingly executed at Arras in Flamler.Sj but it is 
.sU[q)o>ed that neither Leo nor ll.ipli.iel b\cd to .slc them. 
Tlio .set which went to Rome was twice earned away by 
inxaders, lii>t in and afterwanls in 179S. In the 

lirst instance they were restored in a perfect .state ; but 
alter tlieir return in ISl I on«* was wanting - the cnjiidity 
of a Cenoese ,li!\v laning imlm-eil liim to destroys it for the 
sakeof tlie preeions metal whieli it eontaini’d. Authorities 
dill’er as to the i)riginal number of cartoons, but there 
at>pearlo li.i\e beiMi lwenlv-li\e, — .some ly Lapliael ]iiinsi‘Il’, 
assi.sted by Fr.iiiee-eo IViini, others by th.* .siir\ i\ iiig piq^ils 
of lbi[>hatL 'Tlie i-aitiMMis after wlinh the tapi'-t lies wire 
wo\(Mi w’crc not, ir woidd si t m, les^aed to Lome. ]>iit 
remained as lumber aboi.r the manntactoiy in An is tid 
after the revolution of the Low Countries, \\ln n -i\en nf 
them wliieli had e.se.iped desti iietioii wen* ]-m<liiM.d by 
Charles L, on tho roeoiiinieiiilatioii of Liil>. )ee '1 hey \\ero 
found much injured, “holes l»eiiig pneki.! m tle-ni n.r the 
Weavers to ponneo the outlines, mid in otlni jMits they 
were almost ciit through by tiaemu * ll his m\er been 
a.seertainod w bat became of lluM.liiei eaiioon- 'riiiee lapts- 
Iries, the eart«»iin.^ of which 1 y L.ipli.ii ■ iio huigcr e.xi.st, am 
in the, Vatican, icp.n .m iiI in-: t In- M< an • "l Si Slejdien, the 
Coiivcismn uf St I’.uil, ai.d M I’.aii jii [«n.-.on at l'liib]qa. 

I'c.-sidcs the cm t ool’ -I la Loa.if!, iwn. {•» \.hicli an t'xlra- 
ordinary Cidcbritv in .iit li. .ii.iihc>, win* tho^o exe- 
cuted in competition ly IaM.ii.,nlo .la \ iiiei and by Mieheb 
angelo, the lormer jiamed llu* llatile iif the Staiidaid, 
and the latter the Carlooii i f 1 i^a Soldiers bathing, Mir- 
priseil by the approaiL of ihe eneniy> Loth tlic.^e guiit 
Work.s liavi* ]»c*ri.shcd. lait the geiieial design of llniii li.is 
been prc.served. In n ei nt times some of the most eminent 
ile.signi’rs td* carlo. a,- h.i\e been ina.-'tei.s of the (Icrman 
School, — Col ml 111 ’, K.iulbaeh, Stiinle, Fiihrieli, tC' ; 
imleeil, as a giaieial lule, thc.se arli.sts ai»pear to gn-atcr 
advantage in their cartoons tliiin in tho completed painliims 
of tho same compositions, lii England cartoon- work took 
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8omo cousidorablo development in 1843 and 1844, when a 

rrwnpotition wmm on for tho Jeuoratioii of the now 

lIoiiSw's of P.irlianii'nl. l)yco audr MaelLso have left ex- 
uiuplos of iineomTiion iinirk in this line. (w. M. R.) 

(JAirrWKKJHT, Edmund, D.D., RRS. ( 1713 - 1823 ), 

inventor <»f (ho po\ven|Iot)iii, was horn at Marnhain, Not- 
tini^'li inisliiiv, April 21, 1743, and eiliioatcd at AVakefield 
{^rainmir school. Ho bc.^an Jiis acadoiuical studios at 
Oxford in University College, but in 17(12 he was elected 
a demy of M.igdalon Co'IolCi*, where, in 1701, ho succeeded 
to a fellowsliip. In 1770 he publidiwl A i mine and Elviray 
a legendary tale in veix.*, whi h passed through seven 
editions in little more than a }ear. It waa^ followed in 
1779 by Tkr Prinf*‘ nf /*e.ev, the best of his poetical pro- 
ductions. In 1771) he m.is presented to the rectory (»f 
Goadby Marwood, Leicestershire, to wliich was ruhled a 
prebond in the (’alhedrd of Jdneoln. Ho woiiM probably 
have p.is-ed an oi>scuie life as a country clergv man had 
not his attention b.Mui accident illy tnrneil in 17S| to the 
possibility of ai)plying inachinery to weaving, 'i’he resuh 
was th.it he in\enred the powiu* loom, for which he look 
out a pilent in 1787). At tliis period he removed to 
Dorie.isler, whore lie establidied a wiviving and r-juiming 
factory, which proved ;i f.iilur.' ; and in 171)0 he .-'etlled 
in London. Ilis tir>t jumer-loom was a rude contrivance, 
but he afterwards gn-atly improvi'd it, and m.ide it an 
almost perfect iiiaehiu". ddie mill on his pl.in, that of 
Me.ssrs (Iriiii-haws of M.ineli '-ti'r, was wilfully de-lr >yed by 
fire in 1791. In ."pite, however, of the opp.>dlioii of the 
haiid-weiv'-rs, the ii-e *4’ power looms liad in l.'^(>7 greatly 
incrca>'‘il; but a> Jiis patent w.\s alxmt to e\)nre, this 
extraordin iiy ine« liauie.il genius wouM h c e lerivcil no 
benefit from his inveiitinii, had not Parli iimuit Noted him 
u grant of .ijlOdldi) in eoii^ideration of lii-^ h.'i\ing contri- 
biiteil so ].irj:ely to the coniliieivial pru.spiu'ity of tlie nation, 
llesidei tile ]'o\ver-Ioom Uartwriglit invented m.iehiues for 
combing wool Jiiiil making rop(s, ami he wm- al^M the author 
of niiny inii>ri>vem'-nts in tiui arts, in iiiur.i' tureu and 
agriculture. ITc pa’^^eil his latter years on a tarm hu liid 
pnrcli.i^t.-il near Sevenoak<, Kent, wdiere lie dieilOi l-»bfu’ 31), 
1823. He was the younger brother of M.ijor John Cart- 
wright, llie .sul'ject (4 the folI<»wing notice. 

(JAIITWIJKHIT, Joiix (1710 -1821), known as M \jon 
CARTwrJOHT, one of the eirliest and most lionoiirtlJc <4 
Erigli.'^h pariiaaeuit irv reforiuer.s, was born at M irnhamiii 
Nottingliim liiri'. S'-[dembi*r 28, 1710. Ho reeeiveil his 
educati<)n at N'.-w.ok giMinmar .selujol, and at. lloath 
Academy in York-hiiv. .an 1 at the ago of eighteen ent. red 
the navy. Ho wa> pn . -nt, in Jiis iiist year of .survii***, at 
tho capture of (Jiii-rl» c.iiv, ami .''crv.-il in the fo]i'»w'in*j 
year in the action bciwii-n Sir E-lward Hawki/ ami 
Admiral (Joiitlans. Eng.jgod fb-rwards umler Sir (fu'_di 
r.illi.v:r ami Admiral Byron o th'* Xewfoumll.iml .st.uion, 
he w.is a[)i»ointL*d to act a-; < ii f m lai-.tr.ite. of the .^eltle- 
nnuit ; ami the duties of tl . p i t jj.* di-^eliargod with 
fsiiu'ular upright ness .ami e(Ii-ai II' y Imi ii\ u. During 
tins periol Iju exjJored the inb iiin- of idarifl ami 
di .cov*T''d Li» uteij.iut s Like. Ill la- ilia m-'M--, itatefl his 
retiiviiii-nt from aclivo .sorvieo for a time in 1771. When 
tho di p;r..s with tin; American colonif. Ifgin, Im .saw 
clearly thii tli.- colonist.s had right f»u th-ir wi-, and 
warmly .^upp-rtel their cause. At the b-jinning of tlie 
war h'i wa-> oil*, red Aim appointment of lir^t lii-nb n.mt to 
thg duke of (Jumbnlaiid, which would have put Imn on 
the path D'f cerbiiu promotion. But he deelimMl to tight 
agains*. the caine wlii.:’'i lie felt to be just, and thus nobly 
reriounc** 1 tin*, j^ro-p- ■{ i of ad vanemnent in his ])rof<‘ssion. 
In 1774 he jmbli.dj*:! his fir-t plea on bch.alf of the 
colonists, entitled Anf^nj'nn Indt'itendaa'f the (Hary and 
JiUtrtd pf Great Jiritaln, In tho following year, when 


the Nottinghamshire Militia was first raised, he was ap> 

2 )ointcd major, and in this capacity he served for seventeen 
yi^ars. Ho was at lost illegally superseded, because uf his 
political opinions. In f776 appeared his first work on 
reform in Parliament, which, with tho exception of Earl 
Stanhope’s iiamphlets (1774), appoars«to have been the* 
earliest publication on the subject It was entitled, Take 
your ChoicBy — a second edition appearing under the new 
title of The Legislative Rights of the Comrrumalty vindicated. 
The task of his life was thenceforth chiefly the attainment 
of universal sufini^e and annual ParUaments, In 1778 
he \v:i.s an unsuccessful co/didate for tJhe representation of 
Nottinghamshire ; and the same year he conceived the 
jiroject of a political association, w^hich took shape in 1780 
a.s tho“ Society for Constitutional Information.” and which 
included among its members some of tho most aistinguished 
men of tho day. l^timiu this society sprang the more 
fumms “Corresponding Society.” Major Cartwright, 
w orki ng nn weariedly for the promotiop of reform, published 
many 2>amplilt4s which it is needless to enumerate here, 
carritMl on a very extensive corrcsjiondence, and attended a 
gre.it number of pulJic meetings. He was one of the-. 
witius>L*s on the trial of his friends, Horne Tooke, 
Tliidwall, and Hardy, in 1794, and w'as himself indicted 
for coii-[)iriiey in 1819. IIo was found guilty in tho 
fiJlowiiig year, ami was condemned to pay a fine uf £100. 
Ill) marrieil in 1780, and his wife survived him. lie 
had no cliildreii. lIo took up his abode in London in 
ISlO, selih‘d ill Burton Crescent in 1819, and there spent 
his In.st years. He was warmly loved by all who knew him 
personally ; for, while tlio world looked clriefly at his- 
inllevibility of politie.il prinei}»le, his family and friends 
.s.iw his iinswm’ving inti‘grity, liis gentle-hearted ness, bis 
w.irm affections, his uiiv.arying courtesy and rare, simplicity 
of life. Ili.s liealtli began to fail in 1823 ; and his spirits 
wore greatly d.'iue.ssed at the same time both by public aud 
private .sorrows The reverses in Spain and the e^utioa 
i)f Biogo touched him dee[)ly, and more closely tho^ 
illness of a sifter and the de.ath of his brother, noticed 
above. He ilieil in Ltiiidoii, uu the 23d SeptemW 1824, 
In 1821) a}»peared, in two volumes, The. Life and Cor- 
nsjt mdnm' of Ma jnr Eavhndghty edited by his niece, F. D, 
(/artw'right. A roni[Jete li4 of liis writings is included in 
this work. In 18.31 a monument was erected to him in 
Burton Crescent, from a de.sign by Mncdowell. 

(LVirrWllIGHT, Thomas (r. 1535-1603), a Puritan 
divine, vva.s born iu Hertford.sliire about tho year 1535,. 
He studied divinity at St John’s College, Caiiibridgo, but* 
during the reign of Mary was comiielled to adopt the 
Icg.d profe-.-sion. On the accession of Elizabeth, he resumed 
his theological stiidle.s, and was soon afterwards elected 
fellow of Trinity College. In 1570, he was appointed 
Margaret divinjly i>rofe.ssor ; but Dr Whitgiff, on becoming 
ehancellor in 1571, depriyed him of the post, Tliis was a 
n.itiiral con.seipieiice of the use which he madn of hia 
]>o.')ii[on. He inveighed bitterly against the hierarchy. 
He attacked tlie I'llizabethan theory of a state-controll^ 
cljuich, advocating, on the contrary, a church-controlled 
stale, in which the presliytcr was to eiyoy a lofty authority, 
for his use of wliich he was to be V^^imnsible to God alone. 
He even taught that no opinions but his own were to be 
toler.itcd, and that heresy against them was a sin deserving 
of deatli. Immediately after this be removed to the Con- 
tinent, and officiated as clergyman to the English J^idents, 
fir.^t at Antwerp and then at Middleburg,/ On his return 
lie became still further emliroiled with Dr Whitgift and the 
Coverninent, on account of his Admemivon (o Parliammt, 
wliich was full of tho most violent attacks on the $ 3 iUting 
condition of church and state. In 1690 he was summoned 
before the Star Chamber and imprisoned, and in 1691 h# 
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was once more committed to the Fleet by Aylmer, bishop 
of Loudon. He«viras tiiiully^ liberated in 1592 and allowed 
to preach, and the remaining eleven yeare of hie life 'were 
undisturbed. * n 

CAUTWRIGHT, William (1611-1643), an English 
\)oot, born at hlorthway near Tewkesbury, in September 
1611, was the son^f a gentleman, who, having wasted his 
fort line, fwas reduted to the necessity of keeping an inn. 
William Cartwright finished his education at Oxford, 
entered the church, and became a popular preacher in that 
university. In 1642 he obtained the place of succentor in 
the church of Salisbury; an& ^le was* afterwards chosen 
junior proctor and metaphysical reader in his univei-sity. 
He died of camp fever at tho ago of thirty-two, iu 1G43. 
He was distinguished by a graceful person and attractive 
maimer, and by extraordinary industry ; and, indeed, his 
fame rests on his personal popularity and the i)raise which 
be received from his fellow-poets, aiii esiiecially from lh*ii 
JoFiSon, rather than on the merit of liis verses, ivliich are, 
in fact, very ordinary productions. His poems and plays 
were published in 1651. 

CARUPANO, 0, seaport town of Venezuela, South 
America^ in the province of Cumana, 65 miles nortli east 
of tho town of that name. It is situated on the (^irihheau 
Sea, at the opening of two valleys, and is del'emltul hy 
a fort. The cluef trade is in horses and mules, ropulatiuii 
8600. 

CARUS, Karl Qustav (1789-1 SGO); a ( lernmn physio- 
logist and psychologist, was born at JiciiKic, on the 3d 
January 1789. He was educated at the Thomas Sehoul 
and tho university of his native city, and devoted his 
attention firsf to chemistry, intending to enter ii[k)ii the 
business of his father, who had a large dying establish- 
ment. But a course of lectures on anatomy which lie 
attended caused him to alter his views, and lie Ijcgaii tloi 
systematic study of medicine. In 1811 he graduated, ami 
began to teach as a privat-docent Tlie subject wliieh he 
selected (comparative anatomy) had not [)n‘vioiisly been 
lectured on at Leipsic, and Cams soon eslaljlislu^l a repu- 
tation os a medical teacher. In 1 8 1 3 he bco.i mo director of 
tho military hospital at Pfaffeudorf, near Leipsic, ami in the 
following year he was summoned as })rofi‘>sor to tlui now 
medical college at Dresden. Tn this town lu; s[)eut the 
remainder of his life, rising to tlie highest dignities of his 
profession. He was made royal physician in 1827, ami 
became a privy councillor in 1862, The last years of Ids 
life were spent in drawing up aii autobiograjiliy, — whieh 
was published under the title Ltbi'fh'it'riinterumjfii iiui( 
Denkwdrdigkeitm^ four volumes, 1865-6. He tlied on 
tho 28th July 1869. In philosophy Cams belongs to the 
school of Schelling, and his works are thoroughly impreg- 
nated with tho spirit of that system. He was also distin- 
guished as a lundscape painter and as an art eritio. 

Carus’s LtoRiry activity was very great, ami the lisl of Ids works U 
lengthy.^ Tho most important uva—dfrumlzuifr tf>r rt r^jU'irhnuh' 
A'tmtmn.u^Ufnd J%^9iologie, 1828 ; Systrm der Phu'^inUnfir^ 2d oti., 
1S47--9 ; Pmjeh^: zur Entioickelungsgescfiirhlc drrSi <■/<■, ; Phusi <. 
zur Oeschichte (ies Iciblichem Lehens ; Natnr \mi 18fil ; A’ym- 
holik des menschlicJien Gestalts, 1852; Atlas dvr KntniuShVjne, 2d 
ed., 1864; Vergleiehende Psgehologie, 1806. 

OARVAHAL, Tomas Jose Gonsalkz (175:5-1831), a 
Spanish poet and statesman, was born at Seville in 1753. 
He studied at the University of Seville, and tonk the 
degree of LL.D. at Madrid. He obtained an otlice in the 
financial department of tho Qovenimcnt ; and, in 1795 
was made intendant of the colonies which hud just been 
founded in Sierra Morona and Andalusia. During 1809- 
1811, he held an intendancy in the patriot* unny. He 
becama,^in 1812, director of the University of San Isidro ; 
but, hamg offended the Government by establishing a 
chair of international law he was imprisoned for five years 


(1815-1820), The revolution of 1820 reinstated him, 

but tho countor-rovolutiou of three years later forced him 
into exile. After four \eats be was allowed to return, and 
be died, iu 1834, a member of tbe Supreme Council oi V:*ar. 
Carvabal enjoyed European fame as author of metrical 
translations of tho poetical books of the Bible. To fit 
himself for this work he comn\cnc(fl the study of Hebrew 
at the age of fifty-four. He also wrote other works in 
verse and prose, avowedly taking Lnis de Leon as his 
model. 

CARVIN, a town of France, in tho department of Pas- 
dc-Calais, 14^ miles E.S.E. of Bclliune. Jt is a flourishing 
centre of industry, and carries cn a largo imimifacturc of 
beetroot sugar, alcohol, and starch. Population of the 
town in 1872, 5780, and of the commune, 7024. 

CAliVlNd. To carve (Anglo-Saxon, c+m'fan) is to cut, 
whatever the material ; in strict language carving is 
siMiiptiire. TJie name of sculptor is (H>inmoiily reserved 
for the great masters of the iiit, while that of carvers is 
given to tho ai lists or w'orkiiicn who execute subordinate 
(Iccurations, cjj., of architt'cturo in marble or stone. T ho 
W'unl is also specially appliccl to sciil[>ture in ivory and its 
sub.stitulcs, and in wood and other s -tt imilerials. 

True ivory is tho tusk of the elej4iant, but other inferior ivory 
kinds are produced by the walrus, narwhal, and hippo- 
jiotaimi.s. Lung before the art of met.illurLiy was generally 
known, among the remotest pre-histurie races, carvings on 
ivory and on reindeer horn may be meiititmeil in evuleiicii of 
the anihjuity of this kind of art. A piece of mammoth 
ivory with a mile engraving of a mammoth is preserved in 
the Museum of the Jardiii tics 1 Tallies in Paris. Fragments 
of ivory and horn, carved with excellent representations of 
animals, fonnil in caves in the J )oniogno in France, m ly 
1)0 seen in the British Museum. 

Coining to historic ages we lind ubuudaut evidence of 
the skill of the E^vptijins in ivory carving. Two daggers 
inlaid and ornamented with ivory, in the Prithh Museni.r, 
are attributed to the age of Mosrs. Tn the same collection 
are chairs of the 16th century nx. inlaiil with ivoi*}' ; two 
boxes in tho shape of waterfowl aiul a small ligure may 
pcrliaj)8 be attributed to the 11 tin A number of carvings 
ill ivory and bone of tho>e and l.it^ r dates are preserved in 
the Egyptian galleries of the Louvre iu Paris (Labarte, Arts 
Jndffsfrit Is, ]). 186 ). 

Ivory is inentioiUMl among tlie imports of Solomon (lUOt- 
His throne of ivory overlaid with the purest gold, aiid^ 
the ivory house of King Aliab, are specially reeoriled ; the 
vvorils“ ivory palaces ’ in the Thtli psalm are more exactly 
rendered “ vvardiobi's " — chests i»f vvtioil oriiamcnicd with 
ivory. ITiuns, benches, and beds of ivory are meiiiioiied 
in the jjrophetical books. Amongst the Ilebii-ws, as 
amongst other ancient nations, sceptics, tlipeies, and other 
in.signia of royalty are often sj^oken of as iii;.de of ivory. 
These objects wcie frciiuciitly inlaid with I'rcemur’ stoncj:*. 

Air Layard discovered many fiai:m« iiis oi iaivotl ivory 
in Nineveh, so brittle from iIeMeeaii> :i that they were 
boiled in gelatine to enable lli< m ti‘ be salely handled. 

The most intcri‘sting (dated bv Mr \.i\ ml ai)out 95(i B.e.) 
are two small tablets repie^ienting >e'ted ligiiies of Egyp* 
tian character with acaitouclie be..i:i>- hu'HJglv phics. Purt^:. 
of the decoration Wire “eiiait ^Ii.d with a bine substance 
let into tbe ivoiy ’’ (rather witii .^uees of coloured vitreous 
pa.ste.s, not true cnanu‘1 ). :uid 1 hf w hole ground of the tril'let 
was originally gihled, reiuaiiL^ of the gold leaf still adher- 
ing to it {XiHtn/t and /■ v //# ;//< (//)>*, ii. j‘. 9). 

Tho Greeks made many precious objects in ivory even 
ill tho earliest times. PJiidias and his .‘successors (in the 
r>th century l\x.) made “chryselephantine’’ statues, ?>., 
of ivory ami gold, and the i»racticc was continued, piobably, 
down to the Christian era. A great number of aucJi statues 
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are described by Tausaiiias. The most celebrated were the 
colossal statue of Athcoe at Athens, nearly H) feet, and 
that of Jupiter at Olympia, about 58 feet high. They 
were the largest and most precious works ever executed in 
tlie material under discussion. It Las been stated by 
writers of various dalets from Tliny downwards, that the 
ancients liad methods of tiattening and ji»ining ivory so as 
to make it cover large surfaces, but modern experiments of 
the recijjes given hav' not \erilied these statements. 

A few remains of ivory carvings found in Ktrnscaii 
loiiihs in Italy are preserved in the llrilisli Museum ; others 
have been collected by Signor Caslellani. Jiumaii ivories 
earlier than the Ith century are \eiy rare. 'Ihere aie, 
however, in various collections in Kngland and on the 
Continent carveii ivory tahli*ts, called consular diptyelis, 
meant to fold up and to <oMtain writing on the iii>ide. 
They were iKsed by the Konian consul^, and sometimes 
sent by them as in’eMmts to gieat [lersunuges. Half of mie 
of the most beautiful of these works is [)reserveil m the 
Kensington Mn.^enm (\o. iHJ'do), the other half is in tin*. 
Hotel de (dnny in Pans —this piece is of the .‘Id century. 
The chair of St Maximiau, covered with ivory panels elabii- 
rately carved ((ith century), is still in good prescrvalion at 
Kavelina. 

Ivory carving was cariicd on at Coiistaiiliiiople during 
the early Midille Ages. Charlemagiu* did miicli to en- 
courage ami establirdi the arts jn Nt.itheiii Kurope. 
Ivory book-covers earveil NNith (lospcl sulgects, j»yxes, or 
small boxes for clniich iimj, ca.skels, jjorns, and other 
valuable objects ^^ere carv(‘d iii ivory during Jus reign, 
and those of his immediate successors. They were set in 
gold or silver, and sumelimes with [uecioii- An 

example of Anglo Saxon workniaii.^hiji (lOtli eeniury^ is 
preserved in the Fitzwiliiain Callery in Cambridge, (annbs 
both of ivory and bone of the Koman and Anglo-.Sa.xon 
periods are not uiilretpiently fouml in ti)ml»> m Kngland. 
Carved folding tnptudis, slirines, and altar-jiii e(‘s eon 
taming sacred subjects in bas-relief, or ligures of saints 
witli rich and vlaburate areiiiteanural detail.^ according to 
the stylo of the day, often decorated with irnld und culour, 
were made in greit iiiiinlnirs from llie 10th to the ilitli 
century, in most cniinlrios of Mnrope. (’nieilixes and 
images of the. Virgin and the saints, made during these 
ages, are often gr.ieeful and beaut ilul t‘.\ainpl ‘s el small 
senlptiire. 'J'ollieM* slmulil lie !i<lde«l the jiastor.d slaves 
carried ])y bishu]»s and abbots, and iiuiiiliers «if (jbjects for 
secular use, such as horns, combs, caskets, hilts ol arms, 
and the like, carved m ivory forjuTsoiis of w’ealtli, llinmgli- 
ont tlio Middle Ages. 'I'liey readied their Jiiglie.-.l perlee- 
tion during the Kith .ami 14lh centuries. Tin- religious 
subjects carved in ivory by »Sj)anish ani'its ware of great 
e\c«-lleijce before the Kith century. 

The great sculptors of tlie Kenaissince are credited, 
though often williout suflicieiit aiitlioiity, witli iiiaiiywoiks 
ill ivory .still preserved in public galleries. The .-diol.n^ of 
(.’<dlini and U.'i]i}iruil certainly carved with great skill in 
this material. Examples attributi‘d to the inaster-i them- 
selves are shown in the galleries of Munidi imd Vienna. 
CJermaiiy. Fl.imlers, Holland, Jiml Spain were di>tinguidied 
for ivory carvers (lining the Kith ceiitnrv. Aiejslnirg and 
Nurembeie weio e-*]>ecially renowned in this rcopeet. M'lie 
caiwed <lrum.-> of vases ami tankards, bas-relief phnjues or 
ji'inels .set ill silver gilt and gold are to be seen in tln^ 
g.illeries of Munidi, V'ieiina, ami Merlin. J)agger and 
knife liilts and -leatlis, powder-flasks, .and slalnettes of 
adiuiraiih* execution, continued to be made in ivory down 
to the * liildle of the 17th century. There .are good 
exarnplcB in the (Keen Ahiults in Dresden and in immy 
other 'mM ‘A ctions. Several Herman princes, as well as Peter 
^the Ole t. carved ami turned ivory in the lathe, and remark- 


able specimens of their work may be seen in the Green 
Vaults. , , • 

Among the best Italian ivory carvers of the 1 6th century 
may be reckoned the fmpils of Valefio Vicentino and 
Meriiardu of Oastel Bolognese. A fine bas-relief by 
Alcs.saiidro Algardi, of the 17th century, is presented 
ill the Ikisilica of St Peter in Homo. * Other well-known 
artists were Cope and Francois Du Quesnoy, osUed the 
Fleming (1594-1644), the latter of great eminence ; Jacob 
Zeller, a Dutchman; Leo Proiiiier of Nuremberg; Van - 
Obstal of Antwerp^ settled in France ; Leonard Kern and 
Angermanu of Nurembej^ (17th century); Barthel (died 
at Dresden 1694), who^ excelled in carving animals; 
Leonard Zick of Nuremberg ( 1 7th and 18th centuries), who 
carved puzzle balls, like those of the Chinese ; Stephan 
Zick, who carved eyes and ears, examples of which may 
be .seen in the (Keen Vaults ; Belthasar Permoser, a Bava- 
rian settled in Dresefen (1650-1732); and Simon Troger 
(18lh century), ii carver of great skill in ivory who added 
fanciful details in brown wood ; exaCiples of his composi- 
tions are preserved in the Kensington Museum, the Boyal 
Museum of Turin, and the (Keen Vaults of Dresden. 

Ivory carving has long been cultivated in the East. In 
many parts of India, Mombay especially, ivory is carved, ' 
luerced, and inlaid witli great skill. The Bombay carvers 
borrowed this art from the Persians. The Chinese carve 
slabs of ivory and (uitire tusks with elaborate compositions 
of ligurc.s and landscape. They carve and pierce puzzle 
balls, cut one insiile another out of single pieces of ivory. 

'I’lie skill of the .Tajiauese is still greater. Their groups of 
small figures, animals, shells, insects Ao„ show a power of 
rei»resenting animal life, ami a dexterity in inlaying ivory 
with metals and other substances probably never surpassed, 
if llic art of both nation.s is somewhat grotesque, their 
power of Jiand has had but few equals in ancient or in 
modern times. 

A modern scliuol of ivory carving, that has become a 
small trade, is establi.slied at Dieppe in France. Many 
(•riieili\(‘s and religious images are produced there of cou- 
shh iable merit. 

Implements and furniture have been carved in wood Wood 
from very ancient limes. The perishable nature of the®®*^^ 
material forbids the hope of jimiiiig remains of such remote 
.'uilitjuitv as we have in ivory, bone, and horn. It cannot 
111 * doubted, liow'ever, that the wc.ajAm8 and utemsils of the 
stone age were litted to liandles of wood and bound on with 
thongs of hide or animal sinews. Most ethnographical 
cullection.s jiossess paddles and weapions made by more 
receut niees in a jirnnitive state of knowledge and cultiva- 
liun. (jfteii tliese utensils are diapered over ill patterns 
nf much elegance, — those, for instance, of Mexico, New 
Zealand, ami Polynesia. The figure-head of a New Zealand 
canoe of lirowii wood carved in graceful convolutions, 
n-M*mbli ng tWe designs of tlie Scandinavian artists, was 
e.xhibilod amoiigist the •collections of the duke of Edin- 
burgh. 

I‘.ui.sanias states that all the most ancient races carved 
-lat lies out of wood, and mentions specially those of Egypt. 
According to Sir (J. Wilkinson wooden statues continued to 
bi‘ erected in Egyptian temples#tili the times of the later 
Pharaoli.s. Sycamore was tlie wood in general use for 
Jurniture, and cedar for mummy cases, which arc carved 
into tile shape of the mummy, ])ainted and gilt. Timber 
w:is iiii])(»rted into Egypt, and rare woods were inlaid both 
ill furniture and statues (see Birch, I'rms, Jioy, Soc,, iiL. 
j). 172). A bas-relief in hard wood, attributed to the 6th, 

7th, or 8th dynasty (above 2000 years B.C.), is preserved 
in tlie Louvre. 

The Hebrews of tlie age of Moses seem to have been 
more skilful as metallurgists than as wood carvers, but 
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under Solomon, the sanctuary of the temple was lined with 
cedar, and the ValLs elaU>riitely .carved with figures of 
chenibinia, palm trees, and open llowera all gilt. Two 
cheriibims, 10 cifbits high werei carved in ulive, a very 
durable wood. Solomon imported ebony and other rare 
woods for his iinisioal instruments and furniture. 

Wood vvas usei tfby the O reek sculptors befnie the 5th 
ceuturytn.c., and I’ausanias enumerates many statues made 
of dilFerent woods, some of several kinds of wood extant 
in Ureece in his time (bk. ii. and vii.) 

The Romans, who used bronze au;l iiiarl)le for their 
furniture in later times, w«re s^ill curicnis in woods, which 
were carved or polished and reserved fur many purposes, 
and when of line grain were extravagantly valueil. 'racilus 
speaks of the riule woodtu\ idols of the (lerinans. 

The fact that a great part of Euro[»e was covered witli 
oak, pine, and i)ther forests made tlie use of timber 
universal during the Middle Ages; nVany HKMiuHials uMiciin 
of the skill both of constructors and carvers in oak and 
other woods. Chii?Mies, houses, (iveii entire cities were 
of tim])L‘r; many of these rejiiaiii in Northern (Germany, 
^.7., in Hanover, llildesheim, and Urunswick, in luwnstd* 
Ihittany and L*engt»rd, .uid in Dh'is, (Jovcutiy, (diester, 
and otlujr cities of hrance and England, licim ends, 
brack(‘ts, door heads and gables were often ellectively c irved. 
Two doors, remains of churches in Norway (of the 1 1th or 
12th ce.utury), entirely cuii.slructed of limber, caned in a 
large-grained piiio wood into a complicated lad. uraeeful 
composition of dragons and serpents, were e\ldlaiid at 
South Kensington in The most elaborate and 

artistic carved wajrk of the Middle Ages i.s to be baiii'l in 
the shrines or “ retable.s ’’ placed on altars, some ol small 
chamber size, others 20 to .‘h) feet in height. Tin y weie 
made in countless numbers in (Jeriiiany, Spain, Fr.ujce, 
Flanders, and England. The ))rineipal space ol* tin* .diiine 
was filled by figures standing or sealed under elaborate 
carved tabernacle work, -sometimes with complete inetorial 
compositions repro.senting w’oll known legmds of the saints. 
rienerallytlio.se figures were gihh-d and paiiib'd. Oftiai 
the shutters on the. siiles wert^ paiiitiul with illti-tr.dj\e 
^uhjeets, frei]iiojitly painted on both sides, so a.s to be .'>eeii 
wdiother the shrine was ot»i'ii or shut. Many ladlieian 
churches in Nuremberg retain tluvse ornaments exactly a.< 
they stxiod in Catholic times. l"he lath and Hltli cental ie-- 
were prolific the •rich structures. A lalinuis ti ipt\t h 
by Hans Rruggemann (1515) is pri‘serv(Ml in tin* c-allnMiral 
of Schleswig, an earlier one l)y Michel Pacher t»f P.rauneck 
at Wolfgang-siir-le-Ijac near IcluE To the triptych - fdnmld 
ho added the stall work of the 14th, loth, h)|li (•i‘rdiiMe'>i, 
as in the cathedrals of (Vlogne, Aini<‘iis, and rim, and in 
many J'higlish churches. Another class of cai\iiig> may 
be studied in the vast roofs, such as that of We.^tminster 
Hall ; the roofs of many chuvelies in Norfolk, and many 
halls in the old colleges aiul Tudor niansi»ms arc «lfcoraled 
with carved figures and heraldry.* 

In the JGth century the great cities of Italy -lumie, 
Flortiiiee, Venice, Milan, Ferrara, Urbino, and otlu*r.s - 
abounded in rielily carved gilt and inlaid furniture, 
chairs, wardrobe.s, chests - -- sueli as ctmtained britlal 
trousseaux -mirror framcis, caskets, even ln'llt)w>. 'lliey 
w'cre of wralnut, eypress, cedar, ebony, and otlicr w»>ods, — 
inlaid with ivory, agates, and uriiameiits of hammered 
ailv(‘r. Rich and beautiful examples of such work are pre- 
served in the museum at South Kensington, the Hotel de 
Cluny, the Kunst Kammer of Berlin, ami I'thcr collections. 
The 16th century stall-work of, many Venetian churches, 
the panel-work of the old rooms in the Louvre ir. I’aris, 
the firc-])laces seen in many old IGth century j)alace.s, 
apocially that of the Folace of Justice in Bruges, are 
examples of admirable decorative carving ou a large scale. 


V I N G 1B» 

The Spanish W'o»)d-carvers during this period had a 
just celebrity. Their ieligi»»us imagery is admirably 
signed, true to niiturc,^ind devutional, pathetic, aiul lend r 
in ex]>ression. They coIouiliI the jigiiivs up to nature, but 
nothing was lost in this ].n»ctss. Tim great RenaE^am e 
painters and ma.^tcis of (ham. my practised W'ood-earv mg 
of great excellence. Wohlgciimlii nf .N i ire ui berg, Albeit 
Diirer, Veit Stos.s, J^udwig Kiiej, IV p r Fl(*tner, Ac., carved 
ehis.sical .subjects, ]torl rails ni lUctbLllu.h.s, delicate bas- 
reliefs on draught men made ot box and <.i!h r hard wood.s, 
which are to be seiai in many colkctmn... 'I’lu y caivcti a.s 
often ill hone .stone, ami nmdelled im d-dlitni.-., .statuettes, 
and iiannte bii.sts in wax, .s()nieti]ne.'> cnlouiMl uji to life. 

A rili(*\a» on hone stone by Albert Dnivi j- pr .served in 
the Ihltish Mii.seimi ; otJiers on wood in ihe unilid . nilec- 
tioiisin .Munii-h, 011 wood and hone stone by Liua.s Ki.madi 
th(5 p«iiiiti‘r in the Kniis-t Kanmier, Ihrlin, tm w«kmI with 
the nionogiain of Hans Scliautliii in the same lollev lh..n, 
one attributed to Lin*as \’;jn Lesdni the painter m :he 
.Xalnm.il Eibjary, I ‘.ins. The AiiL'^biirg aiti.'‘t.-% woikul 
iiii»re generally in wood only. li«)sar\ be.nl.s of bo\, i li 
I of an inch in diaineti-r, .soim* made to oju n, c lived with 
iiiiiiult' figure .subjeias ot griait exci ileiice, may be .‘‘»*en in 
South Kensington and in otlna* collia t loii^;. During the 
same periorl minute Si rijjtim* subjects w«*ic caivcil in box 
oil ci*ossi‘s and small trij»t\cl:s by tin monks of Mount 
Atlios, tlui iniieritors ot the old Ji\ /aiiliiu* art. 

In tJie IGtli ctmtnry cminiis niiimte woiks, entire <'ompo- 
.-'itions, were carved by I'lopci/ia de’ Ib'ssi in peai'h stiaie.^. 
Omds pie.seived in the M iiM iiin (*t 'rniiii. A cherry stohe 
on whie’li a“ glona” ol smuts is carMal is preseiaed among 
the Florentiiu' gems. Leo riormer, alnaidy named, al.-o 
cai ved micro.seopie w(;rk on eheiTv stones. 

A c.irvcr of gre.il skill, (Jniding (bbbons (1 Got)- 1 721), 
found ‘d a school of jlceoralive caiwing in England which 
survixed till near the eml <•! tin* last cenlnry. 'IIk' 
facility of texeciilioii in (‘ar\ii)g .^'olt wouils tor gdding’, to 
in.ike frame-, cani.iges, and tmnilme was mis great tlnr 
iiig the e.ii lier \ e.ir.'- t»f the l.i'-t ciaitiirv. 4'lii‘ la^4e was 
best in ll.il\ .iml most e.\lia\aaimt 111 I'l nice. A i*c\i\.il 
of classic ta-tc beg.m with the luTm ot laaiis \\ 1., and at 
about, the same time in Kngland, inllm nei-d b\ the biotheis 
Adam and by lmin\ exia-llenl cancr.-- ol finnitnie and 
decorat ive wooil w ork. 

Timcaivings ol the mountain \illagers in Swit/ul.md 
aud tl.i* 4 T I’ol ari‘ spirited, ami aie v\rl! exeeulMl, wjtli 
.siinj)l< ti genii dh 111 pine wuod. \Vliat li.i.s been .-.nd 
of the Itnli.m.-, I‘eisjan.s, Chinese, and .)a|»am:.'-e n‘’‘.auling 
i\ory-cai \ ing, appln*.-. ei|ually to tlieir skill in iMiMiig .nid 
inlaying wood. 

In iiio.Nt eoiintiies of iMiiojie llie ait * much 

displaced in ieci*nt tiims by moulded 1110113 

materials and bv nielal-e.'-ting. 

.'siM- Mask* ll's // .S’. A- 

fifrhoritni , Lrli.iit ’s,///,. I>ii f., S< vijt^ 

b/a/r/.N. Vi..lli t- 1 . lii.i 's \r iMigh rs 

I ill till -htHlh' , Polll ll'‘i ./// ^ oinl~ 

H. IM 

tk\RVlN(r AND (iir.DlNd bt two operations 
which foimerly were 1 ic iii«».i ]•■ nt Katiires in llio 

important in.Ui.''lrv ot liaine m o th' craflsiiieu who 

pursued tin' oecniMti *11 wei’» mi. uii . 1-- cai\crs ami gdders. 
The terms still eontiiuie to bi ilie reeogm/eil tradi* name of 
frame-milking, altlnaigh \r\\ little of the oriiaim'nt.ition ot 
fraiiie-w’ork i.s mwv acconii»li-he«l by carving, and a gieat 
deal of tlie .mj called lidi (•inaiiuiit is prtMluccd without tin* 
use of gold. The tr.nh h.i.’- to do primarily witli the fr.imcs 
of pictures, engravings, and inirroi.s, but imiiiy of tlie light 
decorative fittings of houses, finished in “ eonniosition” and 
gilt work, are also entrusted to the carver ami gildoc. 

V. ~ 1^2 
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Fasbiuri in picture fniiiufs, like all fashions, fluctuates 
greatly. Mouldings uf the prevailing sizes and patterns 
are gcntTally nuiiiufaeliired in special factories, and siip- 
j»lied in leiigtlis to carvers ami gilders ready for use. A 
large pn»poition ot such mouldings, especially those of a 
cheaper and inlerior <pialit>, are made in (Icnnany. What 
IS distinctively known as a “(lermaii” inonhling is a 
cht*ap imitation of gilt work made l»y lac«|ncring over 
the snrlace of a white metallic foil, (lei man arliaiins 
arc also very successlul in the ]n*eparatJon oi imit.ilion 
ot \eiiecrs of rosewood, inahogaii}, walnut, and otJjei inna- 
I'lental woods. The iiioio (;\pensive iiniuldiiig.-? aie i ithcr 
in wood (such as oak or m.iling my), in veiieer.'i ot an\ i‘\ 
pensive ornamental wood, or real gilt. 

A brief outline ot tlu‘ inctlnul oi making a gilt fiaine, 
enriched w'ltli Ciunpositioij oi naiiients, may be, taken as a 
i-liuracteristie e\aiiipl»' of the operations of the fr.iim-m.iker. 
'rile fonndalion ol such a liaim* is soft [Uiic wood, m which 
a iiiouhling ot the ie<piiied siz(‘ and section is loimlily 
run. To prevent, warping the moulding i,'., or oiigdit to 
be, ma«lc from two jncees of wood glued 1ogetlu-r. The 
moulding is “wliitened nj»,” or prepared ior gilding by 
coveiing it w ilh rej«Mted eo.itings of a imxtnic t»f tinely 
jiowdi.Ted whiling and size. When a .sntlieient thiekiie.vs 
<»f the w'liiteniiig mix lure, has lieen apjiliejl, tie* wlmle sur- 
face is carefully sinootheil oU' with juiinici- .stmie ami glass- 
pajier, care being taken to kei'p the angh'S ami curves clear 
and sliarp Were a plain gilt mouhling «»nly desired, it 
w'oiihl now be ready for gilding; luit when tlu fraim* is to 
be enrieheil, it first receives the eoinposition ornaments. 
Coin[Misition, or “ com[»o,” is a mixture oj line glue, white 
resin, and linseed oil W’ell boiled together, with is inneh 
rolh-d and sittial wdiiting adiled us makes I lie whole into a 
doughy mass while hot. 'Fins eompositioii is woiked in a 
hot state into moulds boxwood, and so j»re.s>cd in a.s to 
takt* lip oNeiy oinaiiiental detail. On its n nio\al from tin* 
mould all superfluous matter is tniniiied aw.i}, ami the 
ormiinent, while yet soft ami plastic, is kml on the mould- 
ing, and lilting into all the curves, i.s lived with 

glue. Til*' (U'naineiital surface .s«t juepared ipin kly sets 
ami becomes v<‘i v lianl ami brittle. When very large bold 
ornaments ari* WMiitetl for frann". of unusual m/c tfiey are 
moulded in /xifnn’ mi'i'lir, 'I'wo methods of la\ingon gold 
oil gilding and watci gilding are practised, the foiiiiel* 
being u^ed loi fraim-s broken u|) with eiiriehmciit.^. t'or 
nil-gildiiig the imaihling is prepared with t\M> cnats of line 
tliin si/e, ami aftorwaivU it n-emves a coat of ..il g.,ld size, 
which consists «»t a inixturi' of boiled linseed oil ami ochre. 
\Vhen this g«»ld-.si/.- is in :i “ tai kcy” nr ‘‘sticky” eon- 
ditiuii, gohl-leaf is laid on ami »*arefiilly j)ress,fd ov* r and 
into all jiarts of the siirtaee ; and when <-overed with a coat 
of linish-size, the gilding i.s eoinplett*. Water gilding is 
applied to plain nioulding-; ami all considerable nnbi«»ken 
surface'., and is linished either “malt” or bnrni.^hed. For 
these ‘styles r)f work the moulding.', aie jaopcily .•'ized. and 
after tho size is iiry tlie gold is laid oii with wat»M Matt- 
W'urk Is jiroteeted with one or two coats ot finish .si/e ; but 
buriimln.d gold is finished only by j»olishmg with .-in ag.ito 
burnisher, no si/e. or water being allownl t«* toin h such 
Hill f ice-, d'he mitring up of frames, tin* mounting and 
fhtuig iij> «>t paintings, engraviijg.s, Ac, iiiv<»lve too many 
minor operations to be mjtii’ed iiere in detail ; but the.sr, 
with the eutling and fitting of ghi.ss, cleaning ami repaii- 
itig t*ietures and prints, and .similar operations, all occupy 
the, attention of the carver and gilder. 

(vAi^tY. llii.NKV J*’i:A.sris (1 77li— 14), tran.slator of 
Dante, and inisccllaiu ons w liter, was burn at (Jibraltar, 
December 6, 1772. He was t lie son uf a cajitain in the 
army, and was educateil at (Jlirist (Jhnrch, (Jxford, which 
he entered at the agu of fiighteen, having two years earlier 


made liis appearance as an author, in a volume of SonTieU 
fiml Odvs. In 1700 he.tuok hks mastcFs Vlegree, and hav- 
ing entered the church was presented, in the following year, 
to the vicarage of Abbottiu llroiiiley in Stifflordshire. This 
bciielioe lie held till his death. In 1800 he was also pre- 
sented to the vicarage of Kingsbury in Warwickshire. 
While still at Christ Church he had ilevoted much time 
to the .study of modern literature, not only English but 
French and Italian; and the fruits of his studios in these 
liedd.s appeared in the notes to his translation of Dante, the 
work on which hi^s reputation now chii.tly rests. The 
version of the 1 nj\ rm* was publislied in together 

with the original text. 'Iiui version of the wliole Divina 
Cinnuudia did not ajipear till HS14. It attracted little 
attention for some year.s. Ihit when Coleridge, in his 
lectures at the Koyal Institution spoke of iUin terms of 
high praise, the world was ]iersuaded to acknowledge its 
merits. It gradually* took its place among “standard” 
works, and pas.seil through four editions in tlie translators 
lifetime. It has tlie great nu-rits of accuracy, idiomatic 
vigour, and n;adablem‘ss, and, although many rivals have 
since appeareil in the field, still holds its honourable place. 
Its blank verse, however, cannot mpieseiit the close woven 
texture, and the stately music of the rima of lljo 

t»riginal. In Cary published a translation of The 

Hirds of Arisli^plianes. 'Fwo years later he was ap- 
])ointed assistantdibranaii in the Hritish Mu.seuiii, a [)(>st 
which h(‘ lield for about eh^veii years. He resigned in 
(*oii.s(Mj nonce i>f being rcfu.sed the appiuntiiienr, in ordi- 
nal y course on a vacancy, to the post of keeper oi tJie 
]»nnteil books. From this time he applied liiinsell to 
literary work on his own aci’cmiit, for which^his duties at 
the museum had left him little opportunity. For the old 
IjfmdoH Mtufardnv lu‘ wrote a series of hives of the mrly 
Frt'nch and Lins of Kntjlish J'tnts (from Johnson to 

lleiii'N Kirke WJiite), the latter intended as a continuation of 
Johnson's htvis (d the Fotis. These works were published 
in a ciJlected iorm in 184G, He. was also engaged in 
editing the wmks of C\)Wper, Milton, F()})e, and other poets. 
He ]»ublished about a Iraiislation of tlie (khs of 

Ihiid.ir, and at tin* time ol his death was preparing a body 
ol illustrative notes for a new edition. A pension ol X2U() 
]»er annum was cuiilVrred on Cary by Lord Melbourne in 
ISJl. He died in Li union, August 14-, liS44, and his 
remains were. inti rri*d in WV.stininstU’ Abbey. A nimnoir 
(»f his life, with his literary journal and letters, was ]>ub- 
li.dnd in two volumes by his son, the Rev. Ileiii) Cary, 
M.A., in 1847. 

CARY, SiK Li en, s, second Viscount Falkland, was born 
at Rurford, eu. Oxoii, in IGlO or IGll, and educated at 
Trinity College, Dublin, his father being at that lime lord- 
deputy of Indaiid. On leaving the university he served for 
a short time in the Low (.Vuintries, but facing to attain 
jiroinotion retbrnc*d to Englaiiil, and found a refuge from 
duine.stic troubles in the Mudy of ancient literature and tho 
Society of the most eminent men of learning. Among Lis 
intimate a.s.sociates were. Jonson, Suckling, and Cowley; 
and at his country seat, Cnjat Tew in (Oxfordshire, he 
snbseipiently gatheieil around him a small group of 
theohigians whose liberal o[uwions were not without 
influence in the religions rivalries of the day. In 1033 
he succeeded to his father’s title, and was appointed 
gentleman of the pi ivy chamber to Charle.s 1. In 1640 
In; imten;d the House, of Commons as member for Newport, 
Isle of Wight, and (piiekly assumed there a prominent ])art 
upon the side of the king, while at the same time ho 
supported Vyiii in liis .schemes of moderate reform in church 
and state, and himself introduced the Bill fur the exclusion 
of liisliops from the House of Peers. But having been 
chosen by Charles to be one of liis secretaries of state^ 
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Falkland found himself irretrievably coininitted to a cause 
which he could not* wholly artirove, i>nd to the service of a 
king whom in his h^art he distrusted, though his chivalry 
forbad him to abandon his causA On the eve of the 
Civil War he joined his royal master at York, and having 
rai.sed a troop of horsp, did good service at Edgehill, Oxford, 
and the siege of (Jlioucester. Tn the indecisive battle of 
Newbury \20th September lG4il) he fell fighting in the 
front rank of liord Byron^s regiment, with the words 
“Peace, Peace'’ uj)i)n his lips. Had his life been spared 
it is possible that lie might ajb least have succeeded in 
mitigating tlie rancour of the C 4 Uitendirig parties. His 
poems and political writings, published al ter his death, do 
not increase a reputation which is based rather upon single- 
mindedness and [)atriotic self-devotion than upon his ciui- 
tributioiis to literature. 

CARVIj, flosKiMi (1(502- 1G73), a leafued Nuiicoiiformist 
clergyman, was born in liondon in 1(502. He was educated 
at rkxeter College, Ox(^rd, and after leaving the university 
becamo [>reacher at Jjiii(!(‘lu’s Inn. Py older of tlie 
Parliament he attended Charles I. in Holmby House, and 
in lOoO he was sent with Owem to accompany Cromwell to 
Scotland. After the llestoratioii he continneil tootliciate in 
an rndepeiuleiit congregation in London till his death in 
KlT.l. C.iryl is now remcmberiid only for Jiis learned but 
ponderous comment ary <ui Job, originally })ublished in 
t\\i‘ive volumes 4to, afterwards iu two huge volumes folio. 

CAS.V, CiovAXNi DMLLA (1 ril).'!- looli), all Italian poet, 
was 1 ) 01*11 at Alugillo, in Tu^eany, in loPJ. ILj .studied at 
Ijologua, Khn'oiice, ami Home, and by liis leaniiiig 
attracted the ])a^ronage of Alexander Farnese, who, as Hope 
Paul 111., made him nuncio to Floivneii, where he reeeived 
the hom)ur of being elected a inembm* of the celebrated 
sii-ademy, and llnm to Na[)les, where his oratorical ability 
brought him considerable success. His reward was tlu; 
archbislio[)ri(M)f Peneveiito, ami it w’as l)elieved that it was 
only his ()[)euly lic.mtious poem, Cu/nin/i (A/ /bco, and the 
fict that the Preiicli court seiMued to desire lii.s elevation, 
wlii«‘h previMitetl him from being raised to a still liigher 
dignity. He died iu irijl). (^isa is eliietly reiuaikalile as 
the leader of a reaction in lyric poetry against the uui- 
\wrsal imitation of Hetrare-h, and as the originator ot .i 
style, wdiicli, if Jess .Si)ft and eh'i;ant, was more nervous and 
niajeslic than that which it replaeetl. His pro -^e wiiliMi;s 
gained gre.at reputation their own day, and long atlei 
wards, but are disligured by aj»pari*nt straining after elleet, 
and by freipUMit [Uierility andcinininloculion. 'Phe ])niici[)al 
are —in Italian, the famous // f/uAfA’o, a. treatise on maiiiu'i.s, 
wliicli lias l)eeii tr:inslate<l into .several languages, and, in 
I/itin, />c Oiliriis, and translations from Thucydides, Plato, 
and Ari.stotle. A complete edition (»f his* works was 
[»ublished at Florence in 1707, to whicli is [irelixiul a life by 
Ciisotti. The be<;t edition is that of ATmiee, 17/i2. 

Cb\8A CALFNDA, a town of Italy, in the provinci* of 
Alolise and district of Larino, about miles north east of 
Campobasso. It is situated in an agricultural di.striel, ami 
trades in silk, wine, and fruit.s. It is usually idcntitieii 
with the ancient C<//cA/, when* Fabiiis look ui) his station 
to Watch Hannibal, wdien the latter establislied liis ipiarters 
at (Jervtnumj now Geriono. •Poi)ulatii)n, (52 IS. 

CASALl^, a town of northern Italy, in the north of tlio 
province of Alessandria. It is situated in a plain on the 
right bank of tln^ Po, .‘IS miles ea.st from Turin, ami at a 
height of 210 feet above seadevel. Its fortress, founded in 
1500, was strengthened ami improvuil in IStO under the 
direi;tion of General de la Marmara. The town has been 
freipieiitly besi(‘ged. It was taken from the Spaiiiiinls in 
1(510, and forty-ono years later was sold to France ]»y the 
duke of Mantua. It was taken in 1G05, but was recovered 
from the allies by the French. Since then, it has been 


twice retaken by the latter. Casalc is the see of a bishop; 
and its cathedral, a Lombard structure, is said to have been 
founded in 742. The c4iurch of San Domenico, another 
fine editiee, consecrated in 1.5113, contains a monument of 
remarkably elegant design to the imiiioiy of the Palaio- 
logi, erected iu 18.‘5.5. Otlier objects of interest are the 
churches of S. Ambrosio amt of S. I'.ario (once a pagan 
temple), the town-house, the clock tower, and the library. 
The town al.so contains a college, theatre, and .several 
palaces of the nobility. Some trade is dune in fmit, wine, 
hemp, and the so ealleil “ syrup of (Aisale.” 'I’he priueipul 
manufacturo is that of silk. Fojuilatiou, 27,.') 1 1. 

CASA LMAGG LOUE, a town of Italy in the ])iovince of 
Cremona, the capital of a eireomlario. It is .situated on 
the left bank of the |\), ami is [)roteeted from iimmlation 
by exeelleiit embankments. Its public buiJdmg.■^ coin])ii.se 
an abbey, a ho.spita], an orphan asylum, a cm4om house, 
and a thealie; and its iiio.st inij)ortant industries are the 
maniifaetiire of gla.s.s, j>utt(‘ry, ere.mi of tartar, ami leather. 
It was the .scene of a viet«)ry of Fraiio.M.o Sfor/a over tlie 
A\*iietiuus in M 18. P()j)ulation about L‘)t)() 

CAS.VLIH ’STEHLENGO, a town of Italy, in tlio 
province of Milan, about 5() .sollth-e;l^t ul tliat city, 

on the Hivvr Hreiubiolo It carries on tlie inaiiulacture 
of .silk, linen, and t'arl lien ware, ami is one ol tin- <-hief siiat.** 
of the tiade in Parmesan cheese. Pupiilat ion, G2l»7. 

CASANOVA DE SEl\(;Ai;i\ (Lovvnm .Iacoi-o 
( 1725-1803), one of the mo.^t noted adv eutun-rs of tlm 
1 8th century, was born at Venice in 172.'). His iallim* 
belonged to an ancient and even noble family, but 
alieaiated his friends by embracing the dramatic luotessioii 
early in life. He mailt* a lunaway marriage with Zaiielta 
Faiusi, the beautiful daughti'i* of a Venetian slioeiiMkcr , 
and (iiovauiii was their I'ldc'-t child. When he wa.^ but a 
year old, his [lanuits, taking a journey to Loiulon, left 
liim in charge of liis grandmother, who jieieeiving his 
prectieious ami lively intellect, had him ediUMtetl far al)t)ve 
her means. At sixteen he j)assed his evauiiiiation .iii<l 
eiiteretl the seminary of St C‘ypriaii in Wiiiee, liom winch 
lit* was exjielhul a short lime aftei wards bu .some seamlalou.s 
and immoral conduct, whicli woidtl have cost liim Ins liberty, 
liad not bis inotlier managed somehow to j)n)eure him a 
situation in the hoiiseliohl of the(2anlinal Aeipiaviva. He 
made but a short ^lay, howevei*, in that piel iles establisJi 
meiit, all re.sliaiiit being irksoim^ to his wav waul tlis[) 
lion, ami took to travadling. 'I’lu n I'egan that existence of 
adventure ami intrigue which only tMuleil vvitli his ilealf 
He visite.d Jioine, Naples, Corfu, Constaiitiim[»le, and 
[)eiietrated eaeii so far as St Felejsbiirg, wliere lie w-t-; 
introdueed to (‘atheiiiie 11. Hy tuiiis jouiiiaiist. pi« aeli< i , 
abbe, di[>h)inati.>t, he was nothing very long, except /■ -/a'/o’ 
a hnfittis /orf tuna j wliieh prolessiuii lie assidnoU'lv ciiJli- 
X’ateil till the eml of his tla\s. Jii 175.d havme ifliiriied 
to X'eniei*, he was deiioiiiieed to the ( Jov ei mm nl as a 
political s[)y, ami committed to prison. After ^r\i lal fruit- 
less attem|)t.s he suceeiMled in establi.shing a i •'nimunieation 
with another prisom*!*, in whose eoinjianv lie lu -de lii.s eseaiio 
on tile night of the olst of ()ctol»er 17.)'’' Tlii.s exploit, 
afterwards s«) graphically related by Imn in a separato 
volume, ami aUo in his .l/ez/m// n, giiiud Inin great cele- 
bnty. From that <lay lie beiamu .i lu.m ot lashion, and 
reconimeiieed lii.s life of dissojiili* and piolligate adventure. 
Exliibiting his idlVonterv .iiid .nelacily at cvci} cuiiit in 
Europe, he at last mailr* Ins wav through Germany, in 
Avliicli country he was ]>resi nt«d to Fiederiek the Great, 
into I’h’ancc, Her** ho bei'ame aeijuaiiited with Hi)usseau, 
Voltaire, and many more nutabilitie.s, had iiitei views with 
Louis XV., and w.is almo.-t tenderly intimate witli Madame 
do Pompadour. Handsome, witty, and eloquent, it is not 
to be wondered at that such a man should have been received 
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witla open arms in tho dissolute coteries of the 18th century. 
Consuiumtile mid charlatan its he was, he was 

loaded with honours by the Il^aliaii princes, and even 
flccorated by the Tope himself. 

After eii^liteeii yeurs’ absence from his native town, he 
endeavoured to ninstate himself in the esteem of the 
Venetians by a refutation of the work of Amelot de la 
Hoiissaye on the constitution c»f the republic : and when at 
last serious matters took the plaeo of Ins he 

became, in 1782, librarian to a Uenuan jubiee without a 
library This ])rince w'as Count Waldsteiii, whuiu he 
aoeomi>auied to liis chateau at Dux in lloluaui.., in whieli 
place ho died in IHDib alter liasin^ written his a 

work not unlike the of Kousseau, but far more 

depraved in tone. 'Diev are the frank ;ivowaI i)f a mulless 
life, lK)tw'ith^tamliu^ the Inqmmt ja-ofi^ssious ot Chris- 
tianity in tlie prefaee Much as they liave hern oveiialed, 
a certain literary merit e.aiinot be deiiieil to tljein. They j 
are |>riueipally interestinu; for the faithful piitures tln‘y j 
giv(! us of the uua-als and iiianuers ol tin* times. TJie | 
Mcni'jin.'i weie published at Leipsio, 10 vols., in 1S28 .‘IS, . 
and at Taris, 4 vols., in 1811b He. also wiote .se\eral works 
on history in Italian; lirnt (/e um (\t/ih'ritt\ 17SS; a 
trandation iu verse of the /fntd^ 177S ; and a StirnUirc of 
)’e//r.'f ainnt ainoiig the Jnhufdtnntu if the Intirior (f 
the (i'lotfc^ 1788 1^00. 

(.bVSAS CllAN’DHS (*>., in S[mnish, (iniat Houses), 
a town of ^lexiiM), in the ])rovince of Chilinahua, situaUMi 
on the (Jasas (Irandes or Ss.ii Miguel Uiver, about .‘t.'i mih‘s 
S. of f Janos and loO miles N.W. of the city ol (Inhuahua. 

It is celebrated lor tlie ruins of early Me.\i(‘aii buildinj 4 < 
still extant, about half a mile from its jireM'iit >>^ 0 . 'I’hev 
are built of “.sun dried blocks of miul ami irravel, abi>iii 
22 inches thick, and of irremilar haiiith, ‘rcnerally about .*> 
feet, prol-.ably funned and ilried in aitu." The walls an‘ in 
some places about n fei*t thick, ainl tlu'V M-em to have been 
plastered both inside and outside. 4'he ]>rinci])al edifi('e ex- 
tends 800 f< 2 et from N. t(» S. and 200 K. ti» \V.; itspMieral 
outline is rcetamrnlar, and it appears to h:i\e eon.^isted of 
three sej»arate piles united by ixallerics or lin(‘s id lower 
buildiiiifs. Tlie exact ])lau of the whole Ims not as yi-t 
been made out, but the a[»ai‘lments liave eviilciith varied 
in size from mere closets to e.\ten.‘'ive ei^nrts. The walls 
still .stand at many of the angles with a lieiirht of from *10 
to ho feet, and indicate an original elevalmn of .several 
stories, perhap>i or seven. At a distanee of abinit 150 
feet from the main bnihlimjj are. the sub'truction.s of a 
smaller cdilice, eoiisistinu: ol a series of nmins ranged round 
a square court, m) that theie me seven to each f>ide be.sidcs 
a larger a[»ai tin '.ait at i aeh < orncr. 'rin* wJioh- Oisti ict of 
Casas Craiul“s io further .-^tmhh-d with artilieial mounils. 
from which arc excavated from time to time lame numbers 
of stone axe.s, rnttatm or corn-grinder'’, and earthen vc.'.scis 
of various kinds, ddiese last ]ia\e a white or reddi.-^h 
groniul, with ormiiiieiit.ition in liliie, reil, brown or IJaek, 
and are of much better mamilaetnre than tbi- modern I 
;»()Mery of the country. Similar mins to thoa* of (^l^as j 
Cramle.s cxi^,t near the Cila, the Salinas, and tiie Colorado, 
•ind it is probable that they are all the erecTions of (un: 
[ir-iple. Sqiiirr is disjiosetl to assign tliem ti» the .Moqni.s. 

See Vi^l. iv of 77//' .\ittirf', JoU'rs (f thr I'm \fir t,f 

Anori'''!^ l»v Sijaier,\\ Imsf- priu'-ipal nutliei ili»s aif lln* Xofn ois t/rl 
Est'ii]', ih i'hihanh^in o^ F.senili-rn, \vli'» vi^iteU tin* ruins m islU; 

III ai*i« !e in lie* first voliniie of the Alhuni tlu author of 

whii h w.H at I'ft'-us (Iiaiidos in 184‘2; and the I'ersnihil Xurmtire of 
Mr 11 ulio I'Xplored tie* loeality in 

( JASAIJ FfON, VAC ( i .“jo9 - 10 1 4), was born at ( Jcne\a, 
18th February 1552, ot French refugee parents. On the 
publication of the edict rif January 1501, the family 
returned to France and settled at Cr^st in Dauphin^, where 
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Arnold Casaubon, Isaac’s father, became minister of a 
Huguenot congregation. TiH he was itineteen, Isaac had 
111 ) other instruction than what could be given him by his 
father amid the distractions of those troubled years. 
Arnold was aw^ay from home whole years together, in the 
Calvinist camp, or the family were Jiying to the hills to 
hide from the fanatical bands of aiyued Catholics who 
patrolled the country. Thus it was in a erfV^ in the 
mountains of Dauphinc that Isaac received his first lesson 
in Creek, the text-book being Isocrates ad Demoninm. 

At nineteen Isiae was ^lent to the Academy of Ceneva, 
where he read Creek yiider Francis I’ortus, a native of 
(‘rcte. Portus died in 1581, having recommended 
( Casaubon, then only twenty two, as his successor. At 
Ceneva he remained as professor of Creek till 1596 . 
Here he married twice, his second wife being Florence, 
daughter of the celebrated sehohir jiri liter, Henri Kstieiine. 
Here, witliout the stimulus of example or eiicourageinent, 
with few book.s .and no assistance, jn a city peojiled with 
religious refugees, and struggling for life against the troops 
of the Catholic dukes of Savoy, Casanbon made himself the 
eonsummate Cree.k seholar, and master of ancient learning, 
which he beeame. He gave himself nj) to a study of the 
classical remains with a zeal ami persistency which w^ere 
fed only by an innate love of acquisition. His groat 
wants w'ere books and the sympathy of learned associates, 
both of which wtTii wanting at Ceneva. He spent all he 
cmild save out of his .small .salary in buying books, and in 
having copies made of .such cla.ssics as were not then in 
juint. Henri listieiine, jk zii, and Lect wwe, indeed, men 
of siqierior learning. But Henri, in thqse last years of 
his life, was no longer the l‘]stienne of the Thesaurus; 
was, besides, never at home, and would not .suffcir his son- 
in-law til entering library. “ Ho guards bis books,” writes 
Ca.sauboii, “ as the gritfins in India do their gold !” llez.a 
was ciigro.ssed by the cares of administration, ami retained, 
at. most, an interest for theological reading. Leet, a 
lawyer, had left classics for the active business of the 
couneil. The svni])atliy and help which Caaaiibon’s native 
(!ity could not allbid him, he endeavoured to supply by 
cultivating the afc|uaintance of the learned of other coun- 
Irie.s. Ceneva, as the rnetrojiolis of Calvinism, received a 
constant .siicces.sioii of visitors. The Continental tour of 
the young KngIl^lllllau of birth w.a.s not complete without 
a \iMt to Cem va. It was there^Vhat Casanbon made the 
acquaintance of young Henry Wotton, who lodged in 
lu>nse, and borrowed his money Of more consequence'to 
l.saac Ca.sauboii was the acquaintance of Richard Thomson 
of Clare, for it w’as through Thomson that the attention 
of Scaliger, .settled in 1523 at Leyden, w\as directed to 
C.a.saiiboii. Sealiger and (Jasaubon first exchanged letters in 
1591. Their intercourse, which was wholly by letter, for 
they never met, ])asse.s through the stages of civility, 
admiration, esteem, regard, and culminate.s in a tone of the 
temlerest aHeetioii aiid mutual eonlideiice. liifiuential 
French men of let.ler.s, the Protestant Bongars, the Catholic 
De Thun, and the Catholic convert Canaye do Fresne, 
aided him by presents of book.s and encoiirageniont, and 
endeavoured to got him invited, in some cajiacity, to 
Framv. 

This was efleeti'd in 159G, in which year Casaubon 
acce[)ted an invitation to the university of Montpellier, 
with the title of “ conseiller du rui ” and profesfieur 
.siipetidi6 aux langues et bonnes lettres.” In Montpellier 
he never took rf»ot. Ho held the professorship there only 
three years, with .several prolonged absences. He was not, 
.at any time, insensible to the attractions of teaching, and 
his lectures at Montpellier were followed not only by the 
students, but by men of mature ago and position. But 
the love of knowledge was gradually growing upon him, 
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and becoming a devouring passion which excluded all other 
ambition. He bc^n to perceive that the editing Greek 
books was an eiiip|jL)yment more congenial to his peculiar 
powers than teaching. At Ocnei% he had first tried his 
hand in some notes on Diogenes Laertius and on 
Theocritus, of sinall^account. His dtlmi as an editor had 
been a complete Str 4 |.bo (1587), of which he was so ashamed 
afterwartfi that he apologized for its crudity to Scaliger, 
calling it “ a miscarriage.” This was followed by the text 
of Polypenus, an editio [ndneeps^ 1581) ; a text of Aristotle, 
1690 ; and a few notes contributed to listiennc^s editions 
of Dionysius of Halicarnassus aiud Pliny’s Epiatoltv. ft 
is not tiU we come to his edition of Theophrastus’s Charar- 
tereJi^ 1592, that we have a specimen of that i)eculiar style 
of illustrative commentary, at once apposite and profuse, 
which distingftishes Casauboii among annotators. At tlni 
time of his removal to Montpellier hjj was engaged upon 
what is the capital work of his life, his edition (»f, and 
commentary on, Athc^ieiis. 

In 1598 we find Casimbon at Lyons, .siqicrintemling the 
passage of his Athetuvus through the press. Here lie lived 
in the hou.se of De Vic, “ surintendant de la justice, ’ a 
Catholic, but a man of actpiireinents, whose eonneclioiis 
were with the circle of liberal Catholics in l*aris. in the 
suite of De Vic, ('Jusaubon made a flying visit to I’aris, and 
was ])rcsented to Henry IV. The king was very gracious, 
and said soiiiethiiig about employing Casau bon ’s .services in 
the “restoration ’’ of the fallen university of J’aris. 

With the hopes thus excited ho returned to Montpellier. 
Ill January 1599 he received a summons to re[iair to raris. 
Put the ternm of the letter missive were so vague, that, 
though it bore the, sign inanutil, (^asaubon hesitated In act 
upon it. However, he resigned his chair at Montpellier, 
but instead of hastening to Paris, lie lingered more tlian a 
}f3ar at Lyon.s, in De Vic’s house, waiting for the apimint- 
ment to a Paris professorshifi. None caiiu', but instead 
there came a summons from De Vie, who was in Pari.-, to 
come to liim in all haste on an affair of ini porta nee. Tht‘ 
business proved to be the Fontainebleau C^uifereiice. 
CJasaubon .allowed himself to be persuaded to sit as one of 
the referees who were to adjudicate on tlie challenge sent 
to Du Ple.s.sis Moniay by (’iirdiiial Dujierroii. P>y so doing 
he placed him.sclf in a false position, as Scaliger .said : 
“Non dcbub.at Casauboii iiiteres.se colloipiio Ple.ssiicaiio ; 
erat asiinis inter simias, doctiis inter iiii])erito.s ” (ScitH 
geram 2“)- The issue W'as so coiitriveil that the Protestant 
party could not but be pronounced to be in the wrong. 
By concurring in the decision, wdiicli was unfavourable to 
Du Plessis ilornay, Casauboii lent tho]u cstige of liis name 
to a court whoso voTdiet would without him ha\c been 
worthless, and confirmetl the suspicions already current 
among the Reformed churchc.s that, like his friend jiiid 
patron Canaye»de Fresne, ho was meditating abjuration. 
Prom this time forward he became the object of the bo])cs 
and fears of the tw’o religiou.s partit?.s ; the (’atholics 
lavishing promises, and plying him with arguments ; the 
Reformed ministers insinuating that lie was jircpariiig to 
forsake a losing cause, and only higgling about his price. 
We now know enough of Casaubon’s mental hi.story ti>kiio\v 
how erroneous vvero thcs<? computations of liis motives. 
But, at the time, it w’as not pos.siblo for the immediate 
parties to the bitter controversy to under.staiid the. 
intermediate position between Cenev.an C\'ilvinism and 
Ultramontanism to which Casaubon’s reading of the fathers 
had conducted him. 

Meantime the efforts of De Thou and the libi»ral 
Catholics to retain him in Pari.s were successful. The 
king repeated his invitation to Casanbon to settle in the 
capital, and assigned him a pension. No more was said 
about the university. The recent reform of the university 
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of Paris had closed its doors to all but Catholics ; and 
though the chairs of the College do France were not 
governed by the statuteji of the university, public opiiiinn 
ran so violently against here.sy, that Henry IV. dared imt 
appoint a Calvinist to a chair, even if ho had desired to do so. 
lint it was designed that Casauboii slmuld succeed to the 
post of sub-librarian of the royal libr.uy when it should 
become vacant, and a patent of the reveiMuii was made out 
ill his favour. In November IbOi, Jean ( Jos.sflin died in 
extreme old ago ; and Casauboii sueceetlod him as sub- 
librarian, with a .salary of 400 livres in adtblion to his 
pension. 

In Paris Casauboii remained till IGIO. 'riioM tcn years 
were the brightest period of his life. He had iitlaiiu »l the 
reputation of being, after Scaliger, the most liaincd man 
t»t the age, — an age in which learning furiiRd tin* 
staniharil of liti'rary merit. He was [Jaced aboM* peiiuiy, 
though not in easy eiicumstancc.s. lie had such facililii*.^ 
for religious wa)rshi[) as a iluguciiot could have, tlmiigh 
he had to go out of the city to ilablon, and aftenvaids to 
Chareiitoii, for them. He t'ujo^cd the .society of men of 
learning, or who took an intcrc.st in learned piiblication.s. 
He hail the best opportunities of seeing men ot letters Jiom 
foreign countries as they passed through I’aris. A)»uve all, 
be had wealth of Greek books, both punted and in MS., 
the want of which he had lelt ]»aiiilully at (Jene\a and 
Montpellier, and which no other place luit I'ari'^ could at 
that period have su])plied. 

Til spite of all these ml vantages we lintl Casaubcm rr^lleiLS, 
and ever fnaining schemes fm* leaving Paris, and settling 
elsewhere. It was known that he. was open to idlers, and 
(lifers eani(» to him from various qnailers, — from Ninies, 
from Heidelberg, from Sedan. Hi.s friends Lect and 
Diodati wished, rather than hoped, to get him back to 
(ilciieva. 4’h(‘ cause's of Casauboii ’s diseomlort in Paris 
were v.arious, but the principal sourci' of uneasiness lav in 
his religion. The life of any Huguenot in Ran.s was hanlly 
.secure in these years, for it was doubtful it the police of 
the city was strong enough to proteil them against any 
sudden uprising (d tlie fanatical mob, always leaily to re- 
enact the St Bartholomew. But Casanbon was exposril ti. 
persecution of another sort. Ever since the Fontaiiiel ^^ 1 U 
Coiifcreiiee an im]»rcssion prevailed that he was VNavciiiig. 
ft wa.s kiu»wii that he rejerted the tmin anli-]»oju iy ojaniMns 
••uncut in the liefoiiiied churchc.s ; that lie lead lj)c 
fathers, and wished for a chnrth aftei the jiatlern of tin* 
])rnnitive ages. Hi* was given tonndeistand that he cj iild 
have a profe!s.sorship only by reeaiitation. When it w.is 
found that he could not be bought, he was plied b\ n ii- 
troversy. Henry IV.. wlio liked Casanbon j>ej ■ nn.div , 
made a point of getting him to iolluu his jwn •>:imjMe. 
By the king’.s orders Duperroii was untiring in Iii- 
to convert him. Casaubon’s knowledge of tin* I'.itln i.s wa.s 
that of a scholar; Duperron’s that dI an admii |.f]enii.-t ; 
and the scholar was driven to admit that tie | "I« mi.^t wa.s 
often too hard for him. The.se enconntii- im-slly took 
jilace in the king’s library, over which tin caulmal, in his 
capacity of aiiiiioiiicr, i*.\crcisi d soim kiml ot authority ; 
and it w’a.s therefore iinpo.ssible iui ( '.i-^aubDii to avoid 
them. On the other liand the 1 im.in nut theologians, and 
c.spccially Du .Mmilin, chief jia'lnr «•! llu* church ot l*aii<, 
aiviisod him of conceding too inucli. ami of having departid 
already frem the lines of .strict ( 'al\ iiii.‘-tic orthodoxy. 

When the a.s.sa.ssinal ion ol Henry IV. gave full iciii to 
the ritraniontaiie party at conit, the obses.siuiis of Dupern !i 
became more importunate, and even nit'uaemg. Jt vi s 
now that Casanbon ln'gan to listen to overtiiies which h. d 
been faintly made before, iroin the bishops and the cciiit 
of England. In ( tetober U»H> he caiin to tin- eonntr} in 
the suite of the ambassador, Ijord Wottoii ot Mailcy Ho 
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had the most flatten recef)tioa from Janies I., who was 
perpetually .semUriiC for him, to have theological talk. The 
Unglish bishops were eipially di^lighted to find that the 
great Froiieh scliolar was au Anglican ready inaile, and liad 
arrivei, by inili'[>endent study of the fathers, at the very 
via mitlia between Puritanism and llonianisiii, which was 
bcc.Dniitig the fashion in the Kiiglish Chiin;li. (.^lsauboIl, 
though a layman, was collati‘(l to a prebendal stall in Canter- 
bury, and liad a pension *)f £.‘500 a year assigned him from 
the exeli(‘(juer. Nor were these, merely paper figures. WJien 
Sir Julius (.\esar made a tlifliculty about payment, James 
sent a note in his own hand : “ Chaiiceler of my exeheker, 
I will have Mr (Vasanbon paid before me, my wife, and my 
barncs.” He still retainetl his apjiointinents in France, 
and his oflice as librarian, lie Jiad obtained leave of 
absence for a visit to Jhigland, and Jiis ])ermaTH*ni settle- 
ment here was m)t (*ontenij)lated. In order t(» retain their 
h«)hl u|)on liim, tlic ( iovenimeiit of the queen regent refused 
to allow Ills library to bi^ sent over. It required a special 
n*quest from .lames liimself to get leave for .Madame 
Casaubini to bring him a ])art of his must iieees.sary books. 
Casanbon continueil U» s[)eak (»f himself as tlie s(u*vant of 
the regent, ami t«> declare his readiness to n^turn when 
summoneil to do so. 

Ale inwliile ids situation in fiondon gradually dev(do])ed 
nnforeheen sources of iliscomfort. Not that lie had any 
reason to complain of his patrons, the king ami the bislio[).s. 
James et)ntinued to the last to dedight in his company, 
and to be as liberal as the state of his liiianee.s allowed. 
Overal had received him and his wliole family into tlie 
deanery of St J*aurs, ami entertained him tin re for a year. 
Overal and Andrewes, tlien bish()[) Kly, were th(‘ most 
learned men of a gimiM-ation in whieli e.xtensive. reading 
was more geiie.ral among the liigliei clergy than it lias ever 
been sima*. 'riiese two witc .ittraeteil to (’a.sanbon by 
eongeni.il stiulii's and ojnnions. Witli the witty and 
learned bishoi> i>f Fly, in particular, CasaulKin was al\\a\s 
happy to spend such liours as lie had to sj>arc from tin* 
labours of the study. Amlivwes took him to (\imbridge, 
where he. met the iinjst gratifying reception from the 
notabilities of the university. They went on ti»get]ier to 
Downham, where C’asauboii spent six weeks of tlie. summer 
of Kill. In HI I. ‘5 he was taken to (Kfonl by Sir If. 
Savile, wdiere,, jimid the homage and fe.isting of which he 
w.as the object, iiis priiiei]»al iiiterc.-tt is for the. .M.SS, 
treasures of the Jiodleian. I’Ik; honorary de.gree. which 
was otlcnal liim he di*clined. 

i5ut these distinctions were far from coiiqHai^atinL^ the 
serious inconveniences of hi.'N jm.sititm. Having l»een t.ikeii 
11 ]) by tlni king ami the bi.shops, he had to share in their 
rising urip«>[mlariLy. 1'he courtiers looked w ith a Je.iions 
eye on a peicuoner who eiijoyiMl frequent opportunities of 
t iking .lames I. on his weak sidi‘ — liis love of book 
talk, — (»[q>ortiniities whicli they would lia\e known Imw 
to Use. l^xsaubon was esjuMually mortified \iy Sir ll. 
Wot ton’s persistent avoidance of liim, so incoiiM^tent with 
tln ii foniuT inTimacy. His windows were liroki-n bv the 
roiiLdi^ at iiiLdit, his children pedted in the .streets by day. 
On on*' «»rc i-mn lie himself a{»)icared at Tlieobald's with a 
black eve, having received a blow Jroiii some, inllian’s fi'>t in 
the -tr»-et. Mr Hallarn thinks that Iu‘ h.nl “ becoim* |«*r- 
sondlv uiqiopnl ir ; ” but these outrages fn»m tin.* vulgar 
8e,eiii to hav«‘ an-en solely from tlie <.\)ekney s antipathy 
to the Frenclim a (kisanboii, though he could make sliift 
to read an KiiLdidi book, ctnihlnot speak Knglish, anymore 
than Mile. ('a-,aidnm. Tliis deficiency not only exjiused 
\i»n to in•^ult and fraud, but restricted his social intercourse. 
It excludod him altoL'ether from the circli* of the, “wdts ; " 
either ih.s or some otluT cause iirevente.d liirri from being 
acccjitabie ni the circle of the lay learned — the ^‘antiquaries.” 
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Camden he saw but once or twice. Casaubon had been 
imprudent enough to correct Camdenli Greek, and it is 
possible that the ex-headmaster of We|tminster kept him- 
self aloof in silent i%sentinent of Casaubon’s superior 
learning. With Cotton and 8pelman he was slightly 
acquainted. Of Selden wo find no iiiyntion. Though Sir 
Henry Savile o.steiisibly patronized Jiim, yet Casaubon 
could not help suspecting that it was Savile wlfb secretly 
pronqited an attem])t by Montagu to forestal Casaiibon’a 
liook on Baronins. Jfesides the jealousy of the natives, 
Casaubon had now to sutler the open attacks of the Jesuit 
jiamphlcteers. They had spared him as long as there were 
hopes of getting liim over. The prohibition was taken off, 
now that he was committed to Anglicanism. Not only 
Kndieinon- Joannes, Bosw^eyd, and Scioppius, but a respect- 
able wTiter, friendly to Casaubon, Schott oi Antwerp, gave 
currency to the insinuation that Casaubon had sold bis 
conscience for Kiiglish gold. 

J5ut the most serious cause of disj*oinfort in his English 
residence was that liis time was no longer his own. He 
was per[)ctually being siiiiimoned out of town to one or 
other of James’s huiiLing residences that the king might 
enjoy his talk. He had come over from Paris in .search of 
leisure, and found that a new claim on his time was 
established. The king and the bishtqis wanted to employ 
his ]>en in their literary warfare again.st Itomc. They 
coiujiellpd him to write first one, then a second, pamphlet 
on die subject of the day, — the royal supremac;y. At last, 
ashamed of thus mis.appro])riating (’'asaubon^s stores of 
learning, they set him upon a refutation of tiie Anntfh of 
Baronins, then in the full tide of its credit and success. 
IJjam this task Casaubon spent his remaining strength and 
life. He died iu great suflering, 1st July 1(5 1 1. His 
complaint was an organic anil congenital malformation of 
the bladder ; but his end was liastened by an unhealthy 
life of over-stnily, and latterly by his anxiety to acquit 
himself creditably in his criticism on Baronins. He was 
buried in Westminster Abbey. Tlie monument, by w'liich 
his name is tlierc coinmcmorated, w^as erected many years 
later by his friend Tliomas Morton, then (1G32) become 
bisho]) of J)urliam. 

Besides the editions of ancient authors which liave been 
mentioned, Casanbon published with commentaries Persins, 
Suetonius, the i^rri/tfun's J/isfuritv Attfj ft. she. Polybius, on 
which he had si»ent vast labour, Im left unfinished. Ilia 
most ambitious work was his revision of the text of 
AtliemiMis, with cumiiieiitary. The ’riieojihrastiis perhaps 
•jxhibits his most characteristic excellencies as a cum- 
mentator. The E,r{ rritaiiunvti in Jiaronium are but a 
fragment of the mas.'.ive criticism which he conteiiqilated. 
and failed in liringing before the reader the uncritical 
character of Baronins’s history. His corresjiondericc (in 
lyatiii) was tpially collected by D’ Almcloveeii (llotterdam, 
I7()*J), who prefixed to the letters a careful life of Isaac 
(’asaubon. But this learned Dutch editor was only 
accpiainted witli Casaubon’s diary in extract. This diary 
A)*/tfanvriiks, of which the MB. js]>rcscrvcd in the chapter 
library of Canterburv, w’.as ])rinted in 1850, by the 
Clarendon IVo.ss. It forms the most valuable record we 
]M).'%sess of the daily life of a scbol ^r, or man of letters, of 
the 16th century. 

For a oh.'inictcristic of (\i.siiuhoii*s l.itioiirs as ii commentator 
.iini Clitic, a tlctaikni account of liis life, and a clironologioal list 
nf iiis pulilicatioiis, tin* mnlcr is referrej to a work by the writer 
of tin* present article, Jsuac Casaiifniii (1559-1614), 8vo, bond., 
l.S7r.. (M. P.) 

CASBIN, Kasvin, Kazbin, a city of Persia, in the 
j»rovince of Irak, in 36"" 12' N. lat. and 49® 53' E. long., 
and 108 miles W.N.W. of Teheran. It is built iu a fertfle 
]»lain, south of Mount Elburz, and is square in form, and 
surrounded by' a wall of brick, with towers. Its extent is 
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l^reater than that of Teheran ; but the place has been 
repeatedly shakei! by earthquakes, and many of the streets 
are in ruins, as are most of the magnificent buildings seen 
here by Chardin in 1674. The Aiost remarkable remains 
are the palace of the Sufi princes, and the mosque, with 
its large dome. The city is said to have been, founded in 
the 4th century. ^Inthc 16th century Shah Tamasp made 
it the c1^i)ital ; and it remained so till Kliah Abbas the 
Great transferred the seat of government to Ispahan. The 
town still bears the name of Dar-el-Sultantty or the ‘‘seat 
of royalty.^' The dust and ^ heat of the jilace arc very 
oppressive ; it is furnished, ho\'\^iver, with baths, and with 
cisterns fed by underground canals. Tim system of 
irrigation formerly carried on by these canals or hmaiits 
rendered the Plain of Casbin one of the most productive 
regions of Persia, They are now mostly choked up, (‘xce|»t 
in the immediate vicinity of the city. The inainifactures 
of Casbin are velvet, brocades, carpets, a kind of coarse 
cotton-cloth termed and sword-blades. Tlie trade 

of the city is still considerable ; great quaiititic's of rice, 
and of silk for Baghdad and India, are iirouglit to it from 
the Caspian provinces; and the Inizaars are large. Casbin 
is also of some military importance, lying as it does at the 
entrance of the defile which leads into (thilan. Jt is the 
l)irthj)l{ice of the poet Jjokinan, and of tlie geograjdier 
Ham el Onllali. Popnlation in 1SG8 estimated at 

CASCIANO DEI BAGxVI, a village of Italy in the 
province of Siena and district of Alontepiileiano, in the 
valley of the Paglia. It ]>osscsses warm mineral .sjnings, 
and its l)at»hing establishments attra<'t a largo number of 
visitors. Population, 3585. 

CASEUTA, the ca])ital of tlie. district of Terra di Lavoro, 
in the province of Miqfies, and an episcopal see. Jt is 
situated on a rich alluvial j>lain, and lias nearly .3(h()00 
iuhabilauts. Caserla is mainly iiotictnible for its linge 
palace l)nilt by Vanvitelli for Charles HI., ^^llich has a 
reputation that most architectural judges would probably 
deem to be superior to its merits. Jt is one of the stork 
sights for visitors to Naples, and has for many years served 
to but little other piirpo.se. The length of the soutli front 
is stated to be 780 feet, the height iL^o feel, ami the 
number of windows in each floor 37 ; and sucli details as 
those best e.xpres.s the merits of a ])ilo, wliieh is in truth a 
monument of vulgar ostentation and wasted wealth, llie 
harmony of the design^is ])raiseil, and the luiilding in truth 
possesses that easily-attained harinoiiy which results from 
perfect symmetry. The travertine of which it is built was 
brought from the quarries of St Jorio, near C^ijuia. The 
groat staircase, gorgeously lined ■Nvith hdimcfirUo marble 
from Trapani, has, however, s(»ine originalit}" of conception 
and merit of design ami execuli(.)ii. Besides all the ii.'tual 
appurtenances of a palace, incliuliiig a chapel gorgetuis with 
lapis-lazuli ami gilding, the hnilding contains a theatre, 
with, as the visitor is told, forty boxes, bcsiifos that of the 
royal family. The palace is at pif sent wholly useless, and 
serves only to lay an additional burden on tlie king of 
Italy’s civil list, whicli is charged with Die inaintcnance o\' 
so vast a number of now uinieeded palaces, tlie Iieritage of 
all the sovereigns he lias superseded T}i(» gardens, adorned 
with numerous cascades ^ind nincli decorative sculpture 
after the old Italian fashion, are perhaps better worthy 
of mention than the palace. They are extensive and 
command some fine ])oint.s of vit;w’. The EnglisJi 
garden” was made by Queen Caroline in 1782. The 
property was bought by Charles TTI. from the ilukcs of 
Sermoneta, and the palace was begun in 1752. Caserta 
Vecchia — old Caserta — was situated on the hills behind 
the modern town. It was built by the Lombards, as is 
said, in the 8th century, and some remains of its old walls 
and bastions may still be seen. 


CASHAN, or K ash an, a city of Persia, in the province 
of Irak, 92 miles uortli of Ispahan, in a dry and stony 
plain, ill 33° 52' N. laj. and .51^^ 20' E. long. The city 
is said to have been founded by Zcibeide, wife of Haruun 
cl liasehid. The manufactures are silk-brocades, carpets, 
cottons, gold and silver article.s, and cop[>er kettles. The 
city has a palace, many fine nu»sipit*s, bazaars, and cara- 
vanseries. At the foot of the iieiglibnuring hills, four 
miles away, are the villa and Icuuliful gardens of Keen, the 
scene of the official murder, 9th January 187)2, of Ainiru-’n- 
Nizam, one of the ablest ministers that Persia has liad in 
modern times Tlie cliief pavilion of tlu‘ villa is in the 
form of a kiosk, with a projecting portico in front. The 
interior is decorated with line arabe.sqius. The vicinity 
of Cashan is famous for its scor|>ions. 'Die city Milb red 
from an earthquake in 1853. ropiilalioii, 25,000. 

CASHEL, an inland city of Ireland, in the county of 
Tipperary, 108 miles sout)i-\\est. from l)iiblin, and within 
5 miles of the Great Southern and 'Western Ibiilway. 'Die 
town, which lies at the base of the Bock of Cashel, consi.sts 
for the most ]>art of a wide and well-built iiiaiu street, and 
eontains several public buildings, sucli as a court-house, 
a market house, a fever liosjfital, barracks, and an infirmary, 
'riiere are also the new cathedral, the deinuTy house (once 
the bishop’s jialace), and a Bomaii Catholic church, while 
immediately outside tlie town there is the iiiiioii workhouse. 
Formerly an archicpiscopal see, Cashel was n'diiced in 1833 
to a bishopric, but the bishop does not now leside tlieiv. 
'Die town’s revenue is derived from landed estates in tlie 
neighbourhood, the gift of r)is}io[) Maiirianus. It formerly 
returned one member to Parliament, but was disfrancliiM tl 
ill J87(h Population in 1851, 4798, and in 1871, 4562. 

The Bock of Cashel is the object of eliief interest in 
tlie place. 'Diis elevation of limestone forniatiun rises 
abruptly from the plain to a lieight of about 300 feet, 
and is a conimaiiding object for man} miles around. Its 
summit is ocen]>ied by tlie most intere^ting assemblage 
of ruins in Ireland, consisting of the remains ol St Patrick s 
(\ithedral, around tower, CtMimuk's fliapel, ami an ancient 
cioss. 'Die chajiel, which is said to liase been elected i»y 
King Connack M‘Carlhy in tlie 12th century, is cun.siden‘d 
to be the ohlest stone edifice in the country. In its style 
it combines tlie high sttme. roof with the lieliest Norman 
decorati^m. 'Die cathedral is cim ifoim in its design, and 
contains many interesting Kcul]»lnres and tombs. Jn the 
adjoining cemetery tliere stands, on a. rude pede.stal, the 
“Cross of Cashel,’’ wdth an efiigy of St 1 atrii k senl]»tun d on 
its side. The round towa-r, situated at the north-east angle 
of the cathedral, rises about ‘.Ml feet, with a ciicmnferi iice 
of 58 b*et, and unlike the iieiglibonring ruins lia.s been l ailt 
not of tlie limestone of the “ Boek " but of frei ^toiie. 

The history ot Cashel belongs to the early period i-l Jii^li 
elinmology. A strongliold in tlie time ivf Brian Pniuimhe 
it afterwards became noteworthy as the place when- Henry 
.II. reeeived the homage of (VHrien, king d Janierick, 
ami .still latiM', where JOdwaird Bruee Jield hi- Irish parlia- 
ment. 'Die cathedral was biinil in 1 P*-' th(‘ earl of 
Kildare. 'JVo other interesting mins exist at the base of 
the Bock, viz., Horn Abbey, fonnd.d in the loth century, 
ami the l)oniinican Priory, belonging if tiie same period. 

CASHFAV NUT, llH/fniil of tli.‘ (*:idiew\ Cadjii, or 
Acajou tree, Anarardium umduifttlr (Nat. Ord. Anrt- 
a iiativ e of the West Imli. in Islands. 'Ihe fruit 
is kidney shaped, about an imli in length, and the kernel 
is enclosed in two coverings, tln‘ onti r ol which is smooth, 
grey, and leathery. Jmade tliis e.xteniiil rind is a dark- 
colouroil layer, containing an excessively acrid juice. 'J’lie 
kernels have a bland, oily, pleasant taste. 'Diey are iiiU(.h 
eaten, both raw ami roasted, in the tnqiieal regions in 
which the tree is cnltivatod, and they yield a light-coloured. 
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swtiot'tasled oil, said to be equal to olive oil for culinary 
pur))oses. The fniit-stiilk, immediately under the fruit, is 
swollen and ileshy, and assumes a, pear-like shape. This 
swollen portion id the stalk ha.s a pleasant acid taste, and 
is eaten undm* the name of Cashew Api»le. Jly fermenta- 
tion it yields an aleoholie beverage, from which a spirit for 
drinking is distillcil in the Wi'st Indies and llrazil. The 
tree also yields a gum analogous to gum arabic. 

(JASlKiAU. See Kvsikjai:. 

CASI 1 Ml'MvE. See I’Casilmik. 

( ! AS I N (J. See M o \ i k (. ) a s i n i >. 

(kVSIUl, Mii’iiAiUi ( I 7 10 -1 7‘J 1 ), a learned Maronite, 
was born at Tripoli in 1710. He studied at Jlume, where 
he afterwards for ten years taught Arabic, S>riae, and 
Chaldee, and ga\c lectures m philosojihy and theology. In 
1748 he wvul to Simhi, and was e/iijiloyeil in the m^al 
library at Madrid. lie was .successively ai)[u)inted a 
member of tin* lloyal Academy of History, interpreter ot 
Oriental laiiguag' to the king, and joint-lihrariaii of the 
Escorial. Jii I7(l‘l In* became principal libraiiin, a .sitiia 
tion whieh he ap[>ears to have held till his ile.ilh in 1701. 
Casiri jmblislnMl a wa>rk entitled Hihdnlhi^r.i Ardhim- 
2 vols. fol., Madritl, 17tl0 1770. 

It is a eatalogiiii of above ISOO Arabic MSS., which he 
foiiiiil in the library of the lOscoriiil ; and it also contains 
a numl»t.u* of quotations from Aralue works on history. 
The .MSS. are classilied .iceording to the siibjt‘cts of wdiieli 
they treat. The second volume, which is tiiniished wuth 
a copious iinh'x, gives an account of a large collection of 
goograpliic.il ami historical MSS., wdiich contain valuable 
inb>rinatioii regarding the wars between the Moor.saiid the 
Cliiistiaiis in Spain. A full view' of the eiMitenl^ of the 
whobi work, w'ith stuuc political comments, is given in the 
lirst a[>[)iuidix to Harris’s /^/il/o/ot/icdf I/f/uirfcs, ,l\\\\ in the 
second a|»|KUidi\ to Ijcriiigtoii’.s Ijiicntr}; lltsfor// ft/ (hr 
Atifldlf' Af/fs. 

(.’.\S0111A, a tiAvii of Italy, live miles north cast of 
Naples, ill one of tlie most fertile distib-is of the Terra di 
LavoPi). It i.s the birthpl.iceof the jiainter Pjeiio Martino, 
population about 7tKH). 

(bVSPK, a city of S]iain, in thn jirovince of Aragon, 
about oo iiiili*^ .soiith-e.ist of Sariigo.ssa on the bmks of the 
River t bi ulaloujii*, whieli runs into the l\bn» a .short 
distaneii below the town. Its prospeiity i-s dini to the 
mine.'s of iron anti of ro.d whieh al>oiiii’l in it-. Mt-inity, and 
which have, given ri'^e to iiianufaetorie.s. It Ins a castle 
and several convents ami ho.>j)itaIs, and is taimms in 
history as tin; .'■e«*m.' of tin- congress of the Ai.i/onians, 
Catiluiii.ins, and Valfinians in 1112, which elected 
F’erilinainl «»t Oaslilc to the tlmme. It w.is i iptured from I 
the Moors by Alplioieo II. in 1 ItjS, and be.stto\ed outlie 
knights of St Jolm. Pt»piil:ilioM in iStJ7, 

C.VSPIAX SEA. The ( ' isjM:in Sea, whicii wa.^ knowui 
under that n.uin^ to the ( Ji uck •> ami Romans ( ller«>dotiis 
having given a generally aecmate account of it, slating 
tliat it Is ail iiil.ind .set Jiavimj im (‘.oniieet ion with the 
oeeiii), is the l irgc'^t of tlio.se .salt lakes or elo.-ed inland .seas 
wliieli may 1»" considered as .siirvivab. ” of former oceanic 
areas ; and it is the one whose physical and biological 
conditions have been nio^t fully .sludiiMl.* d Insf eomlition.s 
an- in in my rcsj)ects eAtremdy peculiar; and tolerably 
certain conclusion', of gri-at interest may b(‘ iliawn from 
them, in r ' g.iril to the p i-^t liistt»ry of the large evtciit of 
fow st'.ppf; th it lie chicily ill A.^ia, but paitly in Europe 
also - to the i M-.t. north, and west of its lU’eM-nt area. 
These w'll’ bo ino t titly con-itlerid afleragiMici.il survey 
has been tak'ui of lli** existing basin of the ( ’a^[)^an, ami of 
its relations to tin* surrounding land. 


The general form of the Caspian may be described as & 
broad band, with sides Almost straight anil parallel, except 
near its northern end, where it turns shi^rply round to the 
cast. The general diredtion of its axis is about 'N.N.E. 
and S.8.W., ranging from lat. 47° 20' to 36° 40' N., — its 
nio.st northerly point nearly coinciding ^vvith the month of 
th(* River Ural, and its most soutlierly ^leing about half- 
way between the towns of Reshd and AstrabaU. The 
distance in a straight line between these two points is 
about 740 mile.s in a straight line. The average breadth 
of its middle portion is abogt 210 miles, but the eastern 
cxleiisiun of its northern portion into tlio Bay of Mertvy 
Kultuk increases the wiiltli of that part to 430 miles ; and 
its southern portion also widens to nearly 300 miles. The 
total area is estimated at about ISO, 000 square miles. 

The most impnrtant fact iu the physical geography of 
the exi.sting Caspian^ is that its surface is 84 feet below 
that of Hie Pdack Sea, which may be considered as nut dilTer- 
cncral oceanic levjl. 
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The basin of the Caspian may be consid^reil as coiisi.4t- 
irig of three difttinct jiarts, — the northcni, the middle, and 
the .southern. TJic norfhcr/i portion i.s extremely sliallow, — 
its bottom, w'liieh is nowhere more than 50 feet below the 
.surface, being a contiiiuatioii of the almost imixTceptible 
.slope of the steppe, so that there is no deliiiite sliore-line. 
It i.s into this portion that the Volga, the Ural, and the 
Kuma di.scliargu themselves ; add ^he deposit of alluvium 
which these rivers bring down is gradually raising its 
liottom, and will in time convert it into a salt marsh. 
Along the north-western border of this basin, from the 
delta of the Vtdga to that of the Kuma, a space of 250 
miles, the shore is gashed with thousands of narrow 
clianncls, termed (imftus, from 12 to 30 miles in length, 
separatcfl by cliaiii.s of liillocks called bugorSy which pass- 
laiuhvards iiitD the level ground of the steppes. In the 


* .Sc - lily t I* *■ 1\', of I'nif. Von H.u-r, in tin* 

St l*utcr> I U’lll. Sci., .'in-l m Kriruin’d Archiv. Jiuss,, 1855, 1856. 


neighbourhood of the mouths of the Volga and Kuma, the 
excess of water which these rivers bring down at the time 
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of the melting of the snows passes into these channels, and 
tends to keep thehi open ; so that when tlie inundation is 
over, the sea agaiy Hows into them. But along the iiitur* 
vening part of the coast, the chaiAels, like the intervening 
hillocks, are not continuous, but form chains of little Jakes, 
separated by sandj isthmuses. Although these channels 
run nearly parall^ to each other, yet they have a sume- 
what faitJike arrangement ; tlieir centre of radiation bi ing 
the higher part of the istliinus which sepanites tJie basin of 
the Caspian from the north-east portion of the Black iSea, 
— a fact, as will be seen hereafter, of n^ small significance. 
The coast-line of the Bay of M^J^’tvy Kultuk, on the other 
hand, is formed by a chain of low calcareous hills, con- 
stituting the rampart of the plateau of Ust Urt or Turkoinmi 
Isthmus, which divides the Caspian from the »Sea of Aral ; 
and it Is benveeu head lands of this liigh plain that the 
long extension of this bay termed Uie Kanisii (or Black 
Water) runs inland, the town of Novo Alexaiulrovsk 
being situated near ^ts entrance. 

The northern basin of the Caspian may be considered 
to terminate on the west side with the Bay of Kinna, and 
on the east with the hilly poiiinsida of Mangisliiak, on 
which the town of Novo Petrovsk is situated. To the 
south of the line joining these points, in the parallel of 
44° 10' N. lat., the western shore line is higher, and the 
water dee[)ens considerably, — thus forming the midtlle 
basin of tlio Caspian, which may be considered to extend 
as far south as Cay»e Apslieron, the south-eastern leriui na- 
tion of tlie great Caucasian range. This mitldle basin 
receives tin! largo river 'PcTtik, whicli di.schargcs itself by 
several moutlui (some of them entering the Buy of Kuma) 
through ail alluvial delta ; and several smaller streams 
flow into it from the slo})CS of the Caucasian mountaiiis 
through the low y)lain which intervenes between their base 
and tho border of the Casj)ian. Near the most consider- 
able of these, tho Kabir Yalaina, a rocky spur of the 
Caucasus comes down nearly to tho sea ; and a narrow 
pass is thus formed, whieli has been fortilied from very 
ancient times, being formerly known as the Alhatiiiv or 
Caspioe Pyhv, and now as the Pass of Derbeiid, this being 
a small town built on the declivity in which tlie range 
terminates. The eastern shore of this ])ortioii of tlie ( ’as[»iaii 
is formed by the plateau of Tst Urt, or “ liigh plain, ’ a 
very remarkable plateau from 5.00 to 7 '27 feet nl ovc the 
level of the Caspian, \v'liich extends from its euslein .-^Jion’ 
to tho sea of Aral, rising abnqitly from loth .seas, ami ranuing 
about 400 miles in the nortli and .south direcliun; its north 
and south borders are formed by a ]irecijMtous fan' or clilf, 
which Las much the a])pe;iriinee of an ancitmt sea-margin. 
As it is composed of later Tertiary strata, its elevation 
must have occurred at a lime not geologically remote. Tiicj 
headlands of the List Urt form an abrupt coast-line along 
tlie northern part of tho eastern border of tlie middle basin, 
with occasional bays into which several small streams from 
the plateau discharge themselves. M^Tirlher soutJi, however, 
tho plateau recedes, and tho land .shelves otf more gradually ; 
and here an extensive but shallow basin presents itself (of 
which more will presently be said) almost entirely cut off 
from that of the Caspian, termed the Karaboghaz, or 
Black Culf. To the soutli^of this the coast-line rises again ; 
and a peninsula is forme J by an extension of tlie Balkan 
Mountains, which may be considered as forming the 
southern termination of the middle kisiu, ]!]xcei»t along 
tho shore-lines, the depth of this basin everywhere excedes 
that of the northern,— being greatest in its miiJdle portion, 
where over a small area it reaches 400 fathoms, whilst it 
shallows again towards the south, where there is a sort of 
ridgo between Capo Apsheron and the Balkan peninsula, 
at the average depth of 30 fathoms, that separates it from 
the southern basin. 
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The $imthern basin ranges from the Balkan Peninsula on 
the east and Cape Apsheron on the west to the shore line 
formed by the base of ll^e great Elburz range of mountains, 
which curves round its low^ and swampy border, from 
the mouth of tho Kur tu Astrabad, at aii average dis- 
tance of about 40 miles, rising in the peak of Sawalaii near 
Tabreez to 15,800 feet, and in tlio snow-capped summit of 
Demavend, on whose .southern slojn; Ttilieran is situated, 
to 18,000 feet. These mountains are conipused of granite 
and porphyry, and are covered with recent volcanic 
deposits. South of Cape Apsheron, this basin receives 
the large river Kur, whicli drains the souths n slopes of 
the Caucasian range ; and this is joineil, at no great dis- 
tance from its mouth, by another large river, the Aras or 
Arax (the aiicii'iit wdiich forms the boniidaiy 

between Jlussiiin Traiis-( Jaiicasia and i\*rsia. The loint 
channel discharges its water by several mouths, pait ul 
them opening into the (lulf of Kizil-Agatch, wliicli is the 
most considerable e.vten.sioii of the southern basin. From 
the mouths of the Kur to the (Bilf of Eiizeli, w'hich 
resembles the Karaboghaz on a .smaller scale, there is no 
considerable stream; but not far totlu-east of the (own 
of Heslul of which Knzeli is the port, Iho Solid or White 
River discharges itself, this being funned liv the coiilluence 
of the Kizil-Uzeii with another considerable river, tlie two 
together draining a large portion of the slo[»es of the 
western division of the Elburz range, and of its extension 
towards the Caucasus. Tlie soulliern bonier of tlie Caspian, 
between tho mouth of the hJefid and Astrabad, receives 
nnmerons small streams from the northern slopes of the 
bilbiirz, but no considerable river ; the Bay of Astrabad, 
Imwcver, receives at its northern end the Attnik, a 
river of considerable im[)orlance, which drains an extensive 
valley enclosed by the mountain ranges that form tho 
staitliern border of tho desert plains of Khiva. On the 
eastern coast, oi)posile to the LJnlf of Kizil-Agatch, are the 
Balkan Bay and the A(iji l>t)jnr Bay, which lie between 
extensions of the Balkan ^Mountains. One or both of these 
ba>s, it may now be ]u*elty contidently stall'd, luiuierly 
received the mouths of the ancient (now Ainou-Daria), 
when it discharged itself into the Caspian, instead of inti; 
tlie Sea of Aral ; and there is further reason to believe 
that a communieation hero at ono time existed between 
the Caspian and tho Sea of Aral, thriaigli a furrow wliich 
lies along tho soutliern border of tJie list l.bt, and which 
terminates in wliat was formerly known as the (lulf (>f 
Aboughir, a southern extension of J.ako Aral now diiid 
u[». Tho depth of the soutliern basin of tlio Casjdun is 
for the most ]>art eiinsiderable, langing in its ceiilnd 
portion between 301) and oOO f.itliom^. 

Drill iKiyc Af’tn, — The tlraiiiage-aiea of the Caspian is 
imich more extensive on the north and west than on the 
east and south. The Volga is estimated to diaiii an area 
of 537, otjO square miles, and the Ural an aiei of S."),()00 
.square miles, — these two rivers togetlier ju'obabh biinging 
down more water than tho Danubo and tin* Mon pour into 
the Black Sea. When to these we add the Kuina, tlie 
Terek, the Arax and Kur, the Setid, and the Atlruk, it is 
obvious that tlie total amount of imr w.iter annually 
discharged into the basin of the La'-piaii must be almost, 
if not quite, the ei[ual of that which i.-. discharged into the 
basin of the Black Sea. Vet tlie v\hole amount of fresh 
water returned by rain and rivois to tlie basin of the 
Caspian is only sullicieiit to compensate for the loss by 
evaporation from its surface, as is shown by the fact that 
its present level romaii s constant, or, if it changes at all, 
rather sinks than rises. Ni>w that the level of the Cos]»ian 
was formerly about tlie same as that of tJic Black Sea, 
altliough at present 8 1 feet below it, is showrn by the 
erosion of the rocks that formed the original sea-shorc of 

V. - ^3 
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the southern basin, which, at the height of from G5 to 80 
feet above the present level, have been furrowed out 
into tooth-shaped points and needles ; and if the wat(*r 
were again to rise to that level, it would overflow 
inany hundred thousand square miles of the southern 
step[»es, extending tlie area of the baMii as far as Saratov. 
Mow supposing the Caspian to have been formerly in 
communication with the general oeeaiiie area (whicli will 
be hereafter shown to be almost a certainty), a reduction 
of its level and a contraction of its area would hdlow' 
as a necessary consequence, wliem^ver that eommu!iic:iti«>n 
was cut off. For, as the evajKuati<in-area would havi* 
then been iimeh greater than it is at present, whilst 
the drainage area would have been tlie same, there ninst 
have been a great (jxet'ss of loss by evaporation over the 
water returned by rain and rivers ; and this excess, ])ro- 
dueing a reduction of level, would have reduced the area 
of the inudliern shallow portion, until it contracted itselt 
within its jwesent limits. That this reduction was ra[ud, 
is indicated by two sets of facts; — lirst, the absence of any 
erosion of rocks between the level of the old erosion and 
the present level ; and second, tlie fan liko arrangement of 
the hnifiHs and intervening hinjors on the noifh west shore, 
which makes it dillieult to siqijiuse that the.->e cliannels can 
liave bei'ii formed exce[>t by the furrowing nf the soft soil 
during the sinking of the w'ater, corresjioiiding to that 
which is seen on a snuill scale on the muddy l)aid<s of a 
reservoir in which the water is being raiiidly lowered by 
the o[)eijing id a sluice gate. 

Sitlinifi/ of th( WntiO’ of ih‘ — It might have 

been anticipated that such a reduction in the volume of 
the (iasi»ian water as mur*i have taken place in this lower 
ing of its level, would have sliowm itself (a^ in the Deail 
Sea)iiJ an increase! of its salinity ; whereas tin* fact is that 
the proportion of salt in the water of the (^l^J^i.Ln, though 
varying in ditTe.ront parts of the basin, and also at ditlerent 
seasoii.s, is generally much less than tlie jiroportion in 
oceanie and even in lllack Sea w*ater. 

In the northern portion, w hose shallowness eauses the 
enormous amount of fre.^h w'aler brought down by the 
Volga, till- I ^rul, and the Terek to evert the greate-t diluting 
iuliueiice, tile salinity so slight (espiviaily when the 
ordinary voiniiK! of thi'se rivers is augmented by the melt 
ing of the siiow.s) tliat tin* water is drinkaiile, it.-^ sj»ecilie 
gravity not being liighei th.iii l OOlO. In the centi.il and i 
southern l)a'^ins. on tlie other hand, which contiiin a lio lv 
f)f salt W'citer too Ifirj/e to be thus alVenteil, the salinity i" 
stated by Von llaer to be al)nut one-third that of onlinary 
Hoa-water, tlie average s[). gr. ii -ing about l Ol)!). This re- 
duction from w'hat may be jiresunn-d to have Imh-ii its 
original amount seoin.s fully explained by \’on iiaer, who 
traces it to the* number of shallow^ lagoons with which the 
basin is surrounded, every oik! ol them iudiig a .M^rt of 
natural salt-pan for the (waj Miration of the water and the 
depii.it of its saline matter in tlie, solid form, ddie process 
may be well .stmlied in tlie neigliboiirliood of \ovo Fi trov.-k, 
wlien* what w'as formerly a bay is now^ divided into a largt‘ 
nuinbi 1 of lnsins j»re.senting every degree id s.dine con- 
centialion. One uf these still occasionally receive-^ water 
from ill**, .oM, and has deyiosited on its banks only a thin 
layer ot '..ill . a second, likewi.se full of w'ater, lias its 
bottom cioi icd by a thi(!k crust of rose-cohuired crystals 
like a [►a’.Lineut of marble; a third exhibits a ciuiipact 
mas.s of sill, o: V. hich are pools of water whose surlace is 
more Mian a yanl behov the level of the s».a; and a fourth 
has lo-t all it*, wali i by evaporation, the stratum (d salt 
left bcliirid being iuav covered with sand. A similar 
conceiitnition is taking jilace, in the Karasn ; for notwith- 
standing th** proximity of the mouths of the Ural and ^^^lga, 
ciie proportion of salt there rises to such a degree (the syi. 


gr. being r057) that alflmal life is almost, if not entirely, 
supjiresscd. Ill the Peninsula- of Apsheron^ again, there 
arc ten salt lakes, from one of which 1Q,000 tons of salt 
arc annually obtained. • 

This process of eliininatioii goes on, however, upon its 
grc.iitest scale in the Karaboghaz, whose nearly circular 
shallow basin, about 90 miles across, is almost entirely 
cutoff from the Caspian by a long narrow spit of land, 
communicating with it by a cliauncl which is not more 
than about 150 yards broad and 5 feet deep. Through 
this channel a cnrient is , stated by Von Baer to be 
continually running inw’inVfs (during the 'summer iiiontha, 
at least) at an average rate of three miles per hour; this 
rate being accelerated by wa-sterly and retarded by easterly 
winds, but never flowing at less than a mile and a half per 
hour. The navigators of the Caspian, and the Turkoman 
nomads wdio wander on its shores, struck w'itli the constant 
and unswerving (lourse of this current, have supposed 
that its waters jiass down into a sul)terr;iiieau abyss, through 
which they reach either the, Persian Ciilf or the Black Sea, — 
au hy}iothesis for which there is not the least foundation, 
and which is directly negatived by comparison of levels. 
The current is really due to the indraught produced by 
the excess of evaporalioii from the surface of the basin, 
whicli is exqiosed to every wind and to intense summer 
heat, and wdiieli receives very little return from streams. 
The small di‘plli of the bar seems to i»revent the return of 
a counter-current of liiglily saline water, such ns, in the 
Strait of (xibraltar, keeps dow'ii the salinity of the Mediter- 
ranean (see Mkditkku.vnean), none such having been 
detected by the careful investigations of Von, Baer, And 
thus there is a ]>rogressively increasing concentration of the 
contents of the basin of the Karabughaz, so that seals 
w’hich used to frequent it are no longer found there, and 
its borders are entirely destitute of vegetation. Layers iif 
suit are being deposittal on the mud at the bottom ; and 
the sounding-line, when scarcely out of the water, is 
(ovitlmI with saline crystals Taking tlie low’est estimates 
of the salinity of the Caspian w'ater, of the width and depth 
of the channel, and of the speeil uf the current. Von Jkier 
has shown that the Karaboghuz daily withdnuvs from the 
Casjiian the enormous (piantity of 350, 090 ions of salt. 

Now, if such an elevation of the bar were to take place 
us should cut utl tlie basin t>f the Karaboghuz from that of 
the Ciispian, the former would ipiftlvly diminish in ex- 
tent, and the eonceiil ration of its waters would cause an 
increa.sed dejjosit of salt to take jilace on its bottom. 
According to the proportion between the evaporation from 
tho area so reduced ami tin*, ri'tnni of fr(!sh W'ater by rain 
and streams, the Kuniboghaz would either be converted 
into a shallow lake of extremely salt water, or into a salt 
ni.irsli, or might altogether dry uj) and disappear, leaving 
lichiiHl it a ^thick bed uf “ rock-salt ” resenibling the 
deposits contained in the Saliferous strata of various 
geological }>eriuds. M'luVse si-vcral conditions all obtain at 
tli(! ]ir(‘S(‘nt time in dill'erent parts of the gniat area of the 
stejipes of youthern Bussia. Tlicre are several small salt 
lakes which receive W’ater enough from rain, snow, and 
streams to eompensate fui the lus.s they sustain by cvajiora- 
tioii ; these especially occur in tbo Kirghiz steppes, which 
lii* to tlie north-east of Astrakhan, between the Volga and 
the Mongodjar Hills that form the southern extremity 
of the Ural range ; tlie most notable of them being Lake 
Kit on, whicli lies about 200 miles to the north of the 
jire.sent border of the Caspian, and fiom which large 
quantities of salt are annually ]>rociired. There are large 
tracts of these stejipes, again, which are alternately muddy 
and white \vith salt, according as they arc moistened by 
rain or dried uj) by the heat of the sun ; one of these, 
lying between Lake Elton and the River Ural, occupies a 
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depressed area about 79 feet below the present level of the 
Caspian, and indre than 1§0 feet Jielow that of the Black 
Sea. Everywhere the sand of these steppes contains an 
admixture of salt ; and there ai^ various local accumula- 
tions of salt, often associated with marl, having shells and 
fish-bones imbedded in them, and thus clearly marking the 
sites of lakes whiej^ survived for a lime the reduction of level 
and redfession of the northern border of the Caspian, but 
which are now entirely dried up. 

Climate of the Ca^putn . — The ieiiiperatnre of the Caspian 
area is remarkable for its wyde range, both geographical 
and seasonal, — the difference V)et ween tlie mean winter 
temperatures of its northern and southern extremities being 
very great, whilst over its whole extent a high summer 
temperature prevails. 1'he January isotherm of 15" skirts 
its northern* border ; that of 20” cnisses it at the line of 
division between its northern and irgddle basins ; tliat of 
iiO” crosses it between its middle and its sontheni ]>orti<mH ; 
and that of 40” skii;Js its southern border. Thus between 
the mean winter temperatures of the nortlicrn and south ern 
extremities of the Caspian there is a (feoff raphical raiaje of 
25”. These means, however, do not indicate tlic extremely 
low temperatures which }»n*.vail over the whole regii^ni of 
the ste]>]ics during the prevalence of north-east winds ; 
the thennometer then sinking to - 20°, or cA en lower, on 
the level areas, whilst on the elevated ]»laieaii of TJst IJrt 
a temperature of - 110” is nothing remarkable.^ I’lu' 
July isotherm of 75", again, crosses the middle basin of 
the Casjiian, nearly coinciding with the January isotlienn 
of 25°; and that of skirts tlie southern border of the 
sea, nearly coyici ding with the January isotherm of 40”; so 
that the mean annual rantje is .50" over tin* northern portion 
of the basin, and 40 ' at its southern extremity. 4’)iesesiiin 
mer moans give no truer indication than the winter means 
of tlie extreunos of leinjieralure occasioimlly reached ; thus 
Major Wood saw the therinomoter mark 1 10" in the .shade 
on the bank of the Ox ns, rccnlluig to Jiis recollection tlie 
intense heat of Annesly Hay in the Abyssinian oxpediticui. 

The shallow iiortliern basin of the (Vspinn is fn»zeii 
during the entire winter, and the ice soniot lines extends to 
the middle basin ; the deep soulliern basin oii the otIn*r 
hand, is never frozen over. 

The prevalent winds of the C^isjiian are the south-east, 
which usually blow between October and March, and tlie 
norili or north-we.st, >>lncli are coininon between July and 
September. Tliey sometimes coiitinne with great violoiico 
fur days together, n'lidering navigation dangerous, and 
iniindaiing tho shores, wherever llit'se an; low and fiat, 
against which they blow. Tlie same cause li'iids to disturb 
the general level of the water, aliieli is raise d or JoWon-d 
by from 4 to 8 feet at the north or tlie sontli end of tlie 
basin, according to the direction of the ^^ind; and ^^hen 
this changes si^ldenly, as it often does, strong eurrents arc 
generated. There are no jierceptible tides in tlie (Caspian ; 
and the changes of level occasiona/ly observed without any 
wind to account for them seem attributable on the one 
hand to inequality between the eva])oration and tlie leturii 
of water by rain and rivers, and on the other to dilVereiices 
in atmos[>heric jiressure between one part of the area and 
another, sucli as alter thc^evel of the Hsdtic (see Ibvi.Tio). 
It was stated by Colonel ^lonteith (liof/al (i*fnjrafihical 
Journal^ vol. iii.), that <luniig his residence in that part of 
Asia from 1811 to 1828, the Caspian, “ as well as every 
other lake in Persia, had sensibly decreased in depth but 
according to the information given him by the inhabitants 
of Enzeli, there is a rise and fall of several feet in periods 
of thirty years ; and Von Baer, by whom the question was 

* It was here that the cxpodition of PerofTsky, in 1839-40, lost all 
hut 200 of its 12.800 camels. 


carefully examined, could not obtain an evidence that any 
continuous reduction of level is at present in progress. 
There is indeed reas(\n to believe that the level of tlie 
CaB])ian was once much lower than it is at present ; for at 
Derbeiid, whoso foundation is assigned to Alexander, 
masonry has been ascertained to exist at a depth of 50 
feet below the present surface level ; and as it is recorded 
that the Khorasniiansmadeaii oIV'T to Alexander to conduct 
his army to Colchis, it W’ould siein as if the ridge at tlie 
southern end of what is now' the middle Inisiii could then 
liav(5 been crossed dry-shod. This docs nut apiuar very 
improbable, if, as aiiei(‘rit gcograjJicrs and Idstidans ex- 
jdicitly state, the Volga lluw'ed in their time, not into the 
Caspian, but into the Sea of Azofi', — a condition whii h seems 
to have persisted as late as the 5th century. The channel 
of its lower part would then have been that of tlio ]neseiit 
Biver Don, which at one ])art approaches so closely to that 
of the Volga, that the two are united by a canal of 1 l*ss 
than 50 miles’ length. 

Fatma of Ike f V/^y /V/w.- -The animal life of this inland 
sea presents a reiiiurkahle admixture of marine and fresli- 
water types, ’i’he presence of seals and lierrings seems an 
uninistakable indication of its fnrnu r coininunicatimi with 
the ocean, — and this rather northwards witli Hu* Polar Sea 
than xvestwaids through the Black Sea and Mediteiraiiean. 
Again, the Casjuan abounds in salmon, a lish tliat may bo 
considered essentially marine, though resoiling to rivers to 
breed. And aiiiong its most notable and valnabh; inhabi- 
tants are four species of f^tnrniuda — tlie sturgeon, tho 
sterlet, tlie sevriouga, and the beluga — which are essentially 
estuary fish, ascending risers from their inoutlis. ^Jlie 
lifahcnes are extremely valuable, — a very large amount of 
tish being salted for transinissiiai to dist.int jiarts, while 
the Slurioiiidie nlford the principal supply of caviare 
(prepared from tlieir roe) and of isinglass (their swim- 
bladders cut into strips) for the whole world. The 
Mollusean fauna is not by any means ]»roportionally 
numerous or varied. Jt priiici])ally consists of these wide- 
s]»read marine forms whieli are able to adapt themselves to 
a variety of conditions, and es])ecially to a rerluclion in the 
salinity of t)ie waters they inhabit, wliich (as in tlie parallel 
ca.'ie of the Baltic) tends to dwarf the races of molliisks 
sii]>j(*cted to it. 

Aaphiha and J*efrofrvm i<ftrliiffs.— Various y^arts of the 
sliore of the. Casjiian abound in naphtha and yiitrolcuin. 
This is especially the case with the I’eninsnh^ of A])sheioii, 
and with the Islaml of Tchilehoii or Najditliaha, which lies 
near llie opjio.site. coast, otV tlie l»ay of Balkan. The whole 
.soil of Ajisheron is .said to be saturated with naplitha, whieh 
rises wherever a liole is bon'd ; and loiind of 

Jkiku tliere are n(*arly a liundnd bitniiiinoiis .sjning.-. lioin 
many of wliieli considerable supyilies of naphth.'i aic diawn. 
Some of tlie.se are constantly burning; and one of tliem. 
termed tlie “burning field,” was formerly a j-ehlaatod 
“ shrine of graci* ’to the (Ilieluus or « nmltilndcs of 

ydlgrims resoiting to it, as MalM»ni(‘tiins do li ]Mi‘Cca. 

Former Fxtfvt of the Cftsftiait.— V\^'\\\ "1 »t has been 
stated, there ran be no reasnnal.le d. ni t il ) that tlie area 
of tlie (’a.sj»ian must liuve forniei ly l et ii mu li more exten- 
sive than at j»resent, and (2) that it must at some time 
Jiavc had free commuiiicat inn with the oreaii. It wasl mg 
since j)ointed nut by Pallas that the jnesenco of salt lakes, 
dry saline deposits, and sea sliells of the same sj>ecie.s as 
lliose now inhabiting the (’aspian, over a vtu'y large extent 
of the steppes to tlie east, malli, and west of the javscnt 
basin, can only be neconnted for on such an hyjKitlicsis ; 
ami he 1 1 need out wliat may jirobabiy be regardi d as a 
Iiortliern shore line, along tlie base of the Mongodjar hills. 
Further, the f.aun.a of the Casydan eorresy>ond.*< .so remark- 
a.bly w’ith tliat of the Black JSca on the one >id»\ and with 
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that of the Sea of Aral on tho other, that it can scarcely 
be doubted they \vere formerly in free coininuTiicatioii 
with one otlicr; and the lines of Ulus eoiiiinunication can 
bo pretty certainly traced out by the [leculiar lowness of 
the levels. Thus between the Caspian and the Black Sea, 
or rather thri Sea of AzotF, it would have lain across the 
lowdyinic [njitioii of the stepi»e, which is at pres(*nt a 
recejjtaele tor the drainage of tlie surroiiiuiing area, forming j 
the long and shallow Lake Manytseh. And betwei-n the 
Oas[»ian and tlie Aral Sea it probably follow'ed both the 
northeni and the southern bonier.-, of the ILst Url, which 
would h.ivti thus fornic<l an. insidaU'd ]»latf(»rm. If the 
elevation uf level were Mdlicicntly great to raise the wat t 
in Ijako Aral to the height which it had in former timc'^ 
(as is shown by variou; clo.irly discernible landmarks), ]t 
w^mld have overflowed a large area to the south al.'^n ; and 
of this again, sonu* p.irts of tlie coast line are, traceable. 
A very slight further elevatiuii would bring U into com- 
munication with the Arctic! Sea. 

There is nineli to siip[>ort this view’, not onh in tiie 
writings of ancient gcM»:^raplu.*rs siml in tlm incidi‘ntal 
notices winch have been gleaned from the records i»f earl\ 
travel, but also in the pliysical relations ot tlie tlirej* basins 
now funning separate seas. For if the outlet of the 
Bosphorus w(*ro closed, the‘ progressive accumulation of the 
excess of frcsli water which at present I'scapes from tin* 
Black Sea by that channel (see Black Sr. \), wouM in no 
long time cause an overflow into tlie basin of the (^i<pian : 
since, altliongh tin' Black Sea projier is separated from the 
S'Hitlmrii portion of the. Caspian by the moiiiiLaimms regi‘>tt 
of tlie O-'iiic.isns, yet between the Sea of AzoiV .m l the 
northern ]>ortioii of the Caspian there is only the low 
steppe inhabited by thi! Don (kis.sacks and the Kaliniu ks . 
and, according to Major Wootl, an cdfvation of the Black 
Sea to no more than *Jd feet above its pre.sent ievd would 
cause it to ove.rfl(»\v into the basin of the (\ispi.m by the 
line of the Manytsch. The continnanec of .sucii an oveiflow 
Would ill time raise the Caspian to the .same level, and 
would thus produce (as alrtiady sliown; an iininens<‘ 
extension of its ari'a. Fur although that area waaild be 
[irevent'Ml by ihe iiiter|iositiun of the list Urt from ilircetlv 
spreading towards the Sea of Aral, yet a continued ii>i* 
of tlie (kis[»icin w'ould enable its w'ater to iiiid its way 
along tlie north simlfttmth of that plateau, so as Ut extend 
itself over a large jiart of tho .\ralo-( ^i'^[n.in deipressioiu 
iuclnding what is now the isol.itcd Se.i of Aral, and 
com[)leteiy surrounding the Ust l,^rt, which would liM* as 
an island in the midst of ir. A ri.st! of loS fe: t above the 
sea wouhl bring it up (o the level of the Sea of Ar.il ; and 
it is ronshlered by .Major Wood that a further rise of about 
G2 feet, making 220 iVot in all, of which tin re is di.^tinct 
evidence in horizontal w’ater-iiiark.s, wuaild cause thi.'> 
Asiatic ^^e^IitelTane.lll to overflow' its northern boundary 
into tho watershed of the Tobol, one of the Iriluitario-, ot 
the Obi, through which its wnitcr woiil.l be discharged into 
Polar S.-i. And it is a fact of no little inteiest, that tlie 
cxi'icjK t of siicli a communication betw'ecii the Aralo- 
C.L-p.aii b.i'in and tho Northern Oce in was most distincily 
atUriucil by Sirabo and otlier ancient geograidier.s. 

Now, a^ there is strong reason to snsjiect, from the 
evideiM '- of rec.-nt volcanic change in that locality, that 
the opening oi tin- Bo.-phoni.s took place wu'thin a pi-riod 
which, gi_' .logic dlv spedcing, was very recent, it doi*s not 
seem at all impi baljle that tfiis event (which some writer', 
iilenti'y vith thi! ilr-linMi of Deucalion) was tlie eominence- 
nient of n ."erics of ch.ingr-, by which the “A.siatic Mediter- 
ranean ” carnc to b»- d.ivnb d into the three separate basins 
which I c\v cunstitiiti* its “ suivivals.” Su])i»osing, then, 
the level and e\lent of tliis great inland sea to have 
baea fomiorly such as just dcsr-riberl, tho elFect of the 


opening of tho y^osphorus would of couri^e be to lower ite 
surface and to contract ita area! So lung as the Caspian 
retained its communication with the Blp.ck Sea, it would 
remain at the general oceanic level, — the excess of the river 
drainage into tho western basin (including that of the 
Volga) su|)plying what was deficient iruthe eastern. But 
if, by a slight elevation of tho intervening isthmjis, this 
communication were cut off, the excess of evaporation over 
the Caspian urea (which would havs been jireviously separ- 
ated from the Aral Sea) would have reduced its level all 
tho more ra[udly, when the Volga, which now furnishes its 
[irincip-.il supply, was not of its alHuerits ; and we can 
thus account for that depres.si()n of its surface much below 
its )»resont level, which seiiins to have existed in the time 
of Alexander. I?y the sub.seipient deflection of the lower 
part of the Volga from the Sea of AzotF into *the ba.sin of 
the Caspian, the level of the latter would h-.ivo been raised 
again, and its artja e.xteiided, until that equality came to be 
establi.shed between the evaporation-j* 'iss and the river- 
snpply wliieh obtains at tho present time. 

The chaiige.s ]>rodueed in the eastern portion of the 
•‘Asiatic Mediterranoaii ” by the opening of the Bosphorus 
would have b(3en yet mon! considerable. Tii consequence 
of tho greater elevation of the Aralian area, a comparatively 
slight reduction of levi l wtmld have served to lay dry a 
largo proportion of it, ami to cut off all communication with 
tlm Caspian e.xce|)t by a narrow outlet ; and the niainte- 
naiico of the li-vel in w'h.it thenceforth existed as an isolated 
basin would depend upon tlu! relation between its evapora- 
tion and its river-siqq>ly. Tiiis siqiply is luaihly derived 
from two principal riveas : — tlie Syr Dary?u. (the ancient 
which takes its rise in the higli valleys to tho 
oa.st of Ivokand, Hows tlirough that kliaiiate in a westerly 
direction, and now, alter passing Khojend, turns smhlenly 
northwards, ami then to tho north-west, and finally discharges 
itself into the Sea of Ar.il near its northern extremity : and 
tho Amou Darya (the aneii'iit (Xetfs), which rises in tlie 
[ilatcaiiuf I'arnirand the liigh valleys of tlio Hindu Kush — 
its sources being in ch»se jiroyimity to tho.se of the fiulns,- 
and then, rajiidly de.scemling into tho great Turcoman 
Plain, at present continues onwards in a north-west direction 
to Kliiva, after pa.ssing which it Ihnvs into the southern end 
of tlm Aral Sea. A large proportion of the water of both 
thise ri\crs, liowever, i.s withdrawn fjom them in the latter 
l»arl of their course, — partly by percolation through the 
samly soil (there being no defined river bed.s), and partly 
through the (jxtensive irrigution by which the dwellera 
along their course render ]irodm!tivo the otherwise barren 
land. The supply whii h they bring to the exi.sting Aral 
Sea doe.s not sullice to keep it up to its present level, as is 
proved by recent exact observation ; and it is clear, there- 
fore, that even tlie whole body of water they bring down 
could not hav/j maintsiined the level 4)f the Far larger area 
over w’hicli it must hav’e originally sjiread, and that this 
must consequently ha^ (; been rajadly reduced. Now there 
i.s very distinct evidence, both hLstorical and physical, that 
llic Oxns, within a comparatively recent period, flowed 
westwards across the desert of Kliwarezm, near the parallel 
of 3lr N.,and discharged itself into the Cas[)iaii basin 
ihroiigh the Balkan Bay. And there is also much reason 
to belie vii that the Syr Darya also, or a considerable part 
of it, once flowed westwards where it now take.s its 
northerly bend, cros.sed ihe desert of Kizzel Room, and 
finding its way into tlm Uzboy furrow which skirts the 
southern bonier of tho Ust Urt, jxmred its water into thf? 
Ca.spian. Thus the area now occupieil by tho Aral Sea, 
deprived of its two main allliieiits, must either have entirely 
dried up, or have been reduced to a salt marsh, until a 
change in their course filled its basin to somewhat above its 
pieseiit level- 
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Thus it would appear that the condition of the Araio- 
Oaspian area inust have* undergone very considerable 
alterations withip the historic period ; and it is main- 
tained by Major Wood {The Shores of LaJce Aral^ 1876) 
— who has recently investigated the whole subject both 
physically and historically, — that these alterations may have 
taken place without any such geological disturbances as 
some physical geographers have supposed necessary. Some 
of these changes, ho argues, may be fairly attributed to 
human agency, which can be shown to have exerted a con- 
siderable influence, not only oii the sunouiit of water carried 
along by the two great rivers of the A rail an area, but 
even, it is probable, on their course. 

But the hypothesis of an Asiatic Mediterranean will not 
of itself account for the facts which indicate that its basin 
was formerly in free roinmunicaiiou with tbe- general 
oceanic area. For as the water of, this great inland sea 
must have risen to 2‘iO feet above its present level, to 
have escaped acromj the ridge that formed its jitnthern 
boundary, into the waterslied of the Obi, only an outward 
or overflow current could have passetl that ridge, and no 
sea-water could have enbired the basin from the outside, 
lienee the saltness, not only of the water of the Caspian 
and Aral seas, but of that of tlie iiuinorous lakes still 
remaining in the most depressed spots formeiiv covered 
by the Asiatic Mediterranean, together with tlie large 
admixture of salt in the sand that covt^rs what is now' its 
dried-up bed, can only be accounted for on the .sii[»[)osition 
that this Asiatic MedileiTaiicun was itself a ‘‘ survivar' 
of an extehsion of the oceanic area properly so called,— 
retaining nol«only much of its saliiiiiy, but a portion of its 
characteristic fauna. And this conclusion derives coutirnia- 
tion from the fact (ascertained by the researches of the 
Russian naturalist, Bogdanotf) that the polar fauna may 
be traced through the succession of salt lakes lying to tlie 
north of the Aral Sea, and that its proportion increa.-^cs as 
we approach the Polar Ocean. Now^ it is certain that the 
whole of this area was suluuerged during the Cretaceous 
period, — what is now* the North Atlantic Ocean having 
then extended (with lilile interruption of its continuity) 
from the American continent to Siberia. The general rise 
of the Asiatic and Kuropean ])art of its seabed, which 
took place at the end of the Sceondaiy ])eri»id, may not 
improbably have cut ^tf the Asiatic Mevliterranean, enclos- 
ing it within the limits already pointed out, and at the 
same time elevating it above the general level of tin; sea. 
Under these conditions it w’ould have for some time n taiiied 
much of its original saltiiess ; ami this seems the e\[»Jaiia- 
tioii of the fact that the marine shells which aie now" 
scattered over the ancient sea-bed, and are ocea.sionally 
found accumulated in masses, are much larger than the 
shells of the same species now' inhabiting the w eakly saliiie 
Caspian. If 'the river-drainage into tiii.s w^tuv more 
than sufllcient to ec|ualize its loss by evapor.itioii, it may 
have remainod without any essential alleiatiou of its eon- 
ditions, until the opening of the Bos[)li()nis initial ('d a new 
succession of changes, which in the case i»f the Aral Sea 
appear to bo still in pi'ogress. In this later suecf*.s.'>ioii, such 
alterations in the courses of the tw'o great rivers of the 
Aralian area as are distinctly indicated hy liistorical as 
well ns physical evidence must have exerted a very impor- 
tant influeuce ; and a due appreciation of the ri*sults of 
these alterations seems (as already showni) to all’ord the 
clue to the diifereiiccs in the accounts that have been 
given of the Aral Sea within the historic period. 

JHhliography , — In addition to the writings of Professor 
Von Baer and Major Wood, of which special mention has 
already been made, the student of the physical geography 
of the Aralo-Caspian area should refer to the discussion 
between Sir Roderick Murivhison anc^Sir Henry Rawlinson 
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in the Joimud of the R. Geog, Soc, for 1867 ; the paper of 
Professor Eichwald in the same journal ; the Aralscefrage 
of Roesler (Vienna, 1^73) ; and the learned Das alte Belt 
(its Oxns of Professor Goeje (Leyden, 1875). (w. n. u.) 

CASS, Lkwis (1782-18G6), an American general and 
statesman, wtis born at Exeter, New Hampshire, in the 
United States, on the 9th October He began life 

as a law-stiidcnt, and was called to the bar at the age of 
twenty. Four years later he became a member of the 
Ohio Legislature. During the w'ar with Fughiiid (1812- 
1814) lie servi'd in the army, and ru.M* t>) tlu*, rank of 
general. In 1813 he W'as a[>poiiitcd govi ruor of Michi- 
gan, a position which gave him the chief control of 
Indian allairs, for the territory was then ucc\i;»ied almost 
entirely by natives, there being only 6000 white settlers. 
This post he held for eighteen years, during which lie 
obtained large tracts of territory from the Indians, iuMi 
tilted surveys, couslructed roads, and explored the Jakes 
ami sources of the Mississippi. (For an account of the.^e 
ex[>lorations see North Ainn'lcdu. Revicufy 1., Iv.) About 
this time al.so he ama.ssed the greater part of his large 
fortune l»y judicious purchase of laud. Jn 1831 he became 
secretary of war under General Jack.son, and lie fiiUilled 
the duties of this office during the iii.'^t two v ears of the 
Florida war. Five years latiT lie w’a.s a[>poiiited minister 
plenipotentiary to France, where In; bicaim^ iiequainted 
with Louis Philip[ie, to whom he give.s tlie highest praise 
in his France: its King, (Junrt, ennt (ioi'ernnnnt (1810). 
The cause of liis resigning this ai>[>ointmenl was that he 
disapproved of tlie conces.sions granted to England in tlie 
treaty concluded with Lonl Ashburton by Daniel Webster, 
the xVmericau secretary of state, for the luirpose of settling 
the dispute between England and the United States with 
regard to the north-eastern frontiers of the latter country. 
General Cass Iw’ice stood as caiididati^ for tin* presidency, 
viz., in 1818 and 1852, but both tiiius unsuccessfully. 
Tlie last public office which he held was that of secretary 
of W"ar under Biielmnan ; and, in the end ol 1800, lie 
reiireil into jirivate life, upon the refusal of the president 
to send reinforcements to Fort Sumter. He died on the 
17th June 18GG. Tlui chief points of the policy of 
General (.'ass whtc his did’ence of slavei}', and his eoiisecpient 
attack upon the (piiiitiqde treaty which aimed at its siij)- 
pression ; his advocacy of a Jiigh jirotectivc tririlf, and of 
extension of territory in the case of 'IVxas; and Ids suppoit 
of the cause of national unity, iiotwitlistamling his expic-s^ed 
opinion that the Union had no right to coerce the separate 
States. As an author, GeiuTal ('ass is known by tJu- writ- 
ings already mentioned, and by Ids history of the Indisins 
of the United Stales, which appeared in 1823. Aceoiint.s 
of liis life have been publisheel by JI. II. Seliooleraft 
(1818), \V. T. N’oung (1852), and W. L. (J. Sniitli (185G). 

CAS8.\B.'\, or ('.vsAU.v, a town of Asia Minor, in 
the saiijak of Manisa, G3 miles oast i»l Sjiiyin:i, wdtli 
W'hich it is eoiineeteil by rail. An abundant supply of 
water is conveyed to the town from a di-taiiee of tw'o or 
three miles by an ancient m[ueduct of very solid construc- 
tion, which passes about It) feet below I In* level of the soil, 
and is ventilnte<l by air-sh;ifts evei v 2 <m» vai ds. Fountniiis 
are conse<pu*iitly miiiierou.s, ami a si leaiii of water flows 
dowrn the middle of many of the si? eels ; but the lack of 
iiiidcrgrouml sewers kee|»s tin* eliamiels in a very filthy 
condition. There is a large ba/aar, and a very flourishing 
trade is carried on in tlie produce of the sni rounding 
district. Cotton is the most iinportiiiit article, and Iheie 
are four ginning factories in the town ; the silk-w^orin i-s 
largely raised and ex]u)rteil ; and the “mekms of Cassaba^’ 
are sent not only to Smyrna but to Constantinople. The 
influence of the connection with Smyrna is shown by the 
comparative neglect of several Eastern customs and the 
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Very general use of the Greek language. Though no 
idcntificatioii has been attempted, the town probably 
:)cciii»iea the site of some ancienj;. city ; it is only 21 
miles distant from the ruins of Sardis. Its population is 
estimated at 15,000, of whom about 10,000 are Turks and 
the rest Greeks and Armenians. In 1805 a large number 
of houses were destroyed by tire, and the inhabitants were 
deeiiiialeil by cholera. 

(JASSANA, Nicoonfi (1050-1714), often called Nicol- 
ETTo an Italian paint<;r, was born at Venice, and became 
a disci[)le of his father, Giovanni I'rance.seo (kissana, a 
Genoese, who had been taught the art of painting by 15er- 
nardiiio Strozzi (“ il IVetci CJenove.^e ' Having jKiiiitinl 
portraits of the Florentine court, and also of some of 
the Kjiglish iiol>ility, Nict^lefto was invited ttj laigland, and 
introduced to (^>ueen Anne, wlio sat to him for her likeness, 
and conferred on liiin many marks of favour. He died in 
London in 171 1. having given way to drinking in his latiT 
years. GasMinawas a man of the most velicment leinjMT, 
aiul we-uld w’allow on the gnmiul if provoked with his wi»rk. 
One of his principal paintings is the Conspiracy of Catiline, 
now' in Florence. 

GASSANDKK (r. .354- 2‘J7 n.r.), king of Macedonia, was 
jjrolKihly born about 354 n.o. He first ajipears in liistory 
at I lie court of Alexamier, defending his father Antipater 
agaln.st the accusations of his enemies. AVhetlier it be 
true not Unit lie brought hiiiisell into disfavour by 
luaiiilesting his conteiii[»t for the Eastern customs with 
wliich tlie king liad surrounded himself, it is certain that 
lie conceived a gri'al Jiatred for Alexander, a hatred so Well 
known that he was aeeaised of liaviiig (caused the kings 
dentil by poison. When lii.s fatlier ln‘eamc regent of 
Alaeedonia^ Cassaiider was made cliiliarch ; but, when 
Pulysperchon succeeded Anti[)ater, Im vvas not content with 
this [Josition, but allied liimself witli Ftohauy Soter and 
Aniigonus, and declared war against the regent. Ilis 
siieee,xs was sucli as to win over inoot of tin' Greek States ; 
and he also etr(‘cted an alliance with Eurvdice, the ambitious 
wife of King Arrliidieiis. Jloth slie and lier husband, 
huw'fver, together with Gassandcr’s br«»ther Nicaiior, and a 
numbiT t*f other.% weie soon after slain b\ C^neeri Olympias. 
Ca^silnder at oin-e niarclied against Olympias, and, having 
foia'cd lier to surrender in Fydna, j)at her to death. Not 
long afterwards he al.^o murdered lloxaiia and Alexander, 
tliP wife ainl son of Ale.xander the (Jreat He li.id already 
comiL*e1»d liiinself with tlie royal family by niaiTiaire waih 
The ^':^doniea, Alevaiidei’.^ half si -ter, and, having f.n’incd an 
alliance with Seleueiis, Ftoleiny, and rAsiinachus, and 
defeated Antigoims and Demetrius near ipsus, in 3nl, 
(\is.sandcr became undisputed sovereign of Macedonia and 
nominal king of Greta’e. He ilied some three years after, 
in 2!17 For the histury of his campaigns (whicli is 

given in Diodorus, xviii. xxi.) see Maokoonia. (’assamler 
is said to hav'e been a Juan of cultivated liti-rary taste, and 
w’c are loM that his delight in Htam r was such that he 
could rL‘p!'at from memory everv lim* <»f his jiMnns. 

GASSANDEIl, Gr.oKOE (1515-15(10), a Flemish the<i- 
logian, w'as born at (Aidzand (wdieiicc* his iiann*), a village 
in Zf'-dand. He w.is for sometime pr«)fi*'isor of clasMcsand 
theology at Hnige"' and (*hent ; but nn>st of his life was 
spent in tin- endeavour to oflect a reunion of the Homan 
Catholic and r’roP\>,(aiit churches. In 1501 lie jnddiNhcil 
Df 75/ Viri in hnr I)ls.ndio /iV/5//oy/ cs, in \vhii*h lie 

argues that im «)ne. has a right, on account (»f a few' abuses, 
utliirly to subvert tlie eliurch ; but, on the other hand, he 
exjircssfs his divagrrmn»*nt witli those who regard the lh»pi* 
as a dm’ty. His Handard is Scripture, explained by the 
tiaditioii of the fathers, e.speeial deference being jiaid to 
tlmse vvho Jived ]>eforo Gre<.n>ry f. Four years later, in 
1565. he, publi.slied his famous Consultatio de Articu.U 
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Fidei inter PapistcLi et Protesia^ites controverais, in which he 
strives to put a CathoUo iiiteipretatioii into each of the 
articles of the Confession of Augsburg. Both these books 
were fiercely attacked by* Calvin ; and they were also both 
condemned by the Council of "Jhent. CassandoFs complete 
works w'erc published at Parks in 1616. ^ 

CAS8ANDliA, in Grecian story, daugjiter of Priam and 
Hecuba, was beloved of Apollo, who iiromised to bdstow on 
her the spirit of prophecy if she would comply with liis 
desires. Cassandra accepted the proposal ; but no sooner 
had she obtained the gift thap she laughed at the tempter, 
and refused to fulfil her jin^nise. A])oilo revenged himself 
by ordaining that her predictions sliuuld be discredited ; 
and hence it was in vain that she prophesied the ruin of 
Troy. On tlie capture of tliat city she was ravished by 
Ajax, the son of OiIlmis, in tlie Temple of Minerva. In 
the distribution of the booty, (kissandra fell to the lot of 
Agamemnon, who loved her deeply ; but again her fore- 
sight was useless, for he would not bej.jeve her prediction 
that lie should jierisli in his own country. The propheey 
was fulfilled, for both were slain through the intrigues of 
Olytemnestra, 

(JASSANO, a town and bishop’s scat of Italy, in the 
province of Calabria Gitra, seven miles K.S.E. of Castro- 
villari. It stands in a eoncave recess of a steep mountain, 
round an isolated rock, on which are the ruins of a grand 
feudal castk*. It lias Jiot sulphureous baths, of great local 
reputation, and is siirmunded by beautiful scenery. Maca- 
nuii, stamped leather, table-linens, and cotton and silk 
stutfs are manufac tun'd ; and corn, fruits, and oii are raised 
in tlie vicinity. Gassano is usually identified with the 
Cast J/nm (*ffrissa Hum of Pliny, and Casa in Agro Thurino 
of (’;esar ; and one of the towers of its castle is still known 
as Tnrre di J///oor .Milo’s Tower, in nnanory of the death 
of ( 'ieero’s famous (‘lieiit. Population, 1)035. 

(’ASSAY k is tlii‘ name given to the faiinaceous root 
.stocks of two .species of ICnjihorbiaceous plants, the Bitter 
Ga.ssava, J/aui/tof ufili^sima, and the Sweet Gas.sava, J/. 

botli highly important sources of food starches. I’lie 
plants are natives of South Anierii a, but the Bitter (]!as.sava, 
wliich is the most imjiortant of the two in an economic 
.sense, has been introduct'd into most tropical regioius, and 
is extensively cultivated in the Fiast Indian Archipelago, 
from whhdi, as well a.s from Brazil and other South 
American state.s, it.s .starch in the forih of tapioca is a staple 
artido of ex[>ort. The Bitter Cassava root is fiusiform, 
sometimes attaining a length of 3 feet and a weight of 
a])out 30 lb. Its sap coiituins hydrocyanic acid, and being 
tlievcfore highly ])oisuiious, the root cannot be eaten in a 
fresh eoiiditioii ; while on the other hand the Sweet Ca.s.sava 
is perfectly innocuuus, and is cm])loycd as a table vegtv 
table. Kxp(Ksure to iu at dis.sipat.es the poisonous jirinciple, 
and the concentrated juice is in that state used as the basis 
of Cas.sareep and other snuce.s. From the Bitter Cassava 
roots many ditfereiit food*^ preparations arc made in Brazil. 
The roots are [ireserved for u.se by being simply cleaned, 
.sliei'd, and dried ; from such dried slices manioc or ca.s.sava 
meal used fiir cassava cakes, ifec., is prejiared by rasjiing. 
Tin; .^tarcli also is sepaniti'd and used for food under the 
name of Brazilian arrowroot; and this, when agglomerated 
intf) pellets on hot plates, form.s the tapioca of commerce. 
Cas.sava .stareh has a stellate hiluiu, which readily distiii- 
gui.slic.s it under the microscope from other starches. Its 
microscopic appearance is figured under Akrowkoot, vol, 
ii. p. 631, fig. 6, 

CAiSSEL, or Kassel, the capital of tlie former electorate 
of Hesse Cassel, in We.stcrii Germany, and, since its annexa- 
tion by Prussia in 1866, the capital of the province of 
Hesse Nassau, is pleasantly situated on both sides of the 
River Fulda, over which a stone bridge leads to the lower 
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new town. The river is navigable, and railways connect 
the town with all parts of* Germany. The streets of the 
old town are narrow and crooked^ but those of the upper 
and lower new town, and the throe suburbs, are not sur- 
passed by any in Germany. The principal streets are the 
Kdnigsstrasse (5100 feet long and 60 broad), the Hellevue- 
Strosse, ^nd the Fcicdrich Wilhelm Strasse (180 feet broad 
with four rows of linden trees). The Friedrich’s Watz is 
the largest square in Germany, being 1000 by 150 feet. 
It contains a marble statue of Landgrave Frederick II., 
and commands a fine view from the tipen^ide. The foriner 
residence of the electors fronfi this square, as well as 
the Museum, considered the finest building in the town. 
This museum contains various vabiable collections of 
curiosities, interesting mosaics, a library of 100,000 volumes 
and valuable* manuscripts. In the cabinet of (‘uri»>sities 
there is a com[»lete collection of eloeksiaiid watclies (inchid* 
ing the so-called Egg of Nuremberg), from the earliest 
to the present tim^ .Vnioiig otlier public plactis ami 
buildhigs worthy of notice are the Human Catholic chiireli, 
with a splendid interior ; the Military School ; the Konigs 
Platz, with a remarkable echo; tlie Karl's Platz, ^Mtil tiie 
statue of Landgrave CJiarles ; the Martin’s I’hit/, with 
a large church containing the burial-vaiiUs of the 
princes. 
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The Gallery of Paintings in the Lelleviie Gastle lias 
attracted of late many visitors to (!!assel, as it contains 
numerous chr/s d\vuon\ the most id’ which, befi^rc ISfitl, 
were not accessible to the ^aiblie. Among these are fine 
specimens of Holbein, Cranach, Diirer, Kembramll, Vaii- 
dyck, liiibens, Mabuse, Teniers, Metzu, AVouvermaiiii, P. 
Potter, Jlnysdael, Titian, Guido lleiii, C. Dnice, the 
Caraccis, Veronese, Murillo, and many other eminent 
painters. The town contains numerous educational institu- 
tions, including a polytechnic .school, an academy of the 
lineatls, u lyceuni, and a military academy. The (lesLeend- 
ants of the French refugees who founded the upper 
new town have a church of their own and a hospital, and 
the Jews, a very handsome synagogue. Music is much 
cultivated and there is a good opera with a first-rate 


orchestra, of which Louis Spohr was at one time con- 
ductor. The opera house or theatre was built by Jerome 
Napoleon. Tratle has* very much increased of late, and 
among the inauuiactures arj steam engines and locomotives, 
articles in silver and gold, philosopliical instnuiieiits, 
k>baceo, sugar, cotton and linen cloths, liats, leather, car- 
riages, porcelain, soap, and chemicals. Hiere are also 
several breweries ; and two fain, are held annually. Tiw 
celebrated chemists Ihinseiiand Kulbe art! natives of Oassel. 
Ill the vicinity of the town are the ()ran;'eiie Chateau, 
and the Auegarteii, a favourite promenade, willi a marble 
bath. 

On a slojai of the HaldchtswalJ Mountain.s, three miles 
from Cassel, and approached by an aveiim*, is the faimms 
summer ]>aliieH (with park, and forest) of Wilhelnishithe, 
sometimes called the Vta’.sailh's of Germany. Na|)uleon 
IFF. re.sided here aftiir thi; battle of Sedan, 'riie siirnmml- 
iiig gardtMis are beautifully adorned witli fountains, 
cascades, lakes, and grotUuis, the principal fountain sending 
n|»ajctof WTiler 180 feet high and 12 feet in diameter. 
Here also is an interesting building called the Loevvenburg, 
erected a century ago in the style i>f a fortified ca.>»tle, ami 
eontaiiiing among otlier things portraits of tin; Tudors and 
Stuarts. The ))rinci[>al c.uriosity is the Karlslnirg cascade, 
wliicli is placed in a sorb of broad ravine, thickly wooded 
on l)olh sidt‘s, A stairca.se of fino .steps li*ad.s to the top. 
On one of the landings is a huge nuh'ly-carved stone figure 
of the giant Eneeladus, and at tli.‘ to]» is an octagon build- 
ing called the Kieseuschlo.ss, sunnounted hy a colossal 
copper figure of the Farnese, Hercules, Jl feet high, who.se 
club alone is sufficiently ca]>acious to accoininodate from 
eight lo ten ]>ersons. In ditlerent ])arts of the j>.iik, and 
especially from the Octagon, charming views are obtained, 
'riie jiark was lii^t formed by liandgrave Fn*derick II. 
fwliose consort w'as Mary, daughter of Ge(>rge IF. of 
Faigland), ami was finished by his sncecsM»r, after wlioin 
it was named, and who is said to have eiuployed 2000 
u(nkmen for fonrtei*n ;>ears in its construction 

PerJia|»s tlm earlie.st mention of CasscI occurs in a docu- 
nieut of llie year .‘1, when the. name aj»peais in the bjriii 
of Ghnssala. The town w.as fortified by the liandgrave 
! Philip the Magnaninious in the Ifith ecntnr\ ; ami in 1687 
I if was angmeiited by the* formation of the Lp]>er New 
■ Town by the liandgrave ( CJiarles. In 1762 it was captuied 
; by Frederick of Jhiinswick, after an ob.'.tinali‘ sieg(‘, during 
i which it Jiad been defended by tin* French uiiiler 1 )ie.sbacli . 
and not long after its foitifications weu* di.smantled. In 
18U7 it became tin*, capital of tlu* kingdoni of AVest]iIi.ilia , 
in 18 1, it w.^i bombarded and captnnd by tin* JJu><i;m 
general CheinichetF ; in 185t), 1861, and 18-18 U wa.^ tlie 
scene of violent coinniutious ; from 18;>0 to 1851 jt wn.s 
occujiicd by the Ihaissians, the Bavarians, and the Aiistnans; 
and in 1866 it pa.ssed ilidinitively into tlu* po-sc^.'-iun of 
Prn.ssia. (.)f late it lias become a vi'i-y thnving town, and 
is now a very favoiiritt* re>ideiice for s 1 r.nia«is. Popula- 
tion (1875), 50,0(1(1. 

CASSEL, a town of France, in the depaitment of Nurd, 
and aiTomlisscmeiit of JIaze)>ron(;k, i.'^ situated 28 miles 
i\.W. of Fiille, on an isolated hi 8()0 lect high, wjiicli 
eoininandsa most extensive view ii .dl directions. Portions 
of tJie three kingdoms of Fiance lU lgium, and England 
can b'j seen, witli 62 towns and I ►(» villages, inclmliiig St 
Ollier, Dunkirk, Yj>res, and().^tj*iu 'Hie [niblic buihliiig.*. 
comprise a castle, a communal coll ge, and amust'uni; and 
the ancient man.sioii kimwn Ea Noble (\mr do Cassel 
is classed among tin* historic monuments of France. Tlit 
iiiaiiufacturi's of tlu'. t(»wn are lace, thread, stockings, 
pottery, leather, and oil : taiid it also trades in cattle. It 
is supposed to occu]>y the site of the CuMfUnm 
ami was certainly a Roman station, as the numerous 
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remains of the Gallo-Tlomaii period sufficiently attest. It by nature wholly worthless and incapable of even right 
is frequently mentioned in the wars of the l^Iiddle Ages, desire, and that everything hdly in him is the Divine gift, 
and was tlie scene of important battles in 1071, 1328, and j bestowed without reference to any merib or even wish, on 
1G77. In 1 771 (.leneral Vaudainme was born in the town. Ids part ; but did not assfert, with Pelagius, that man is born 
Population in 1872, 3250. perfectly pure, and that the exercise of his free-will is 

CASSIA BARK is the aromatic bark derived fnnii sufficient to secure salvation. Cassiaipis maintained that 
various species of Cinnaimmum other than (A zt‘ylanirnni, while man is by nature sinful, he y/^t has some good 
which is tlio source of the true cinnamon of commerce. TJie rcinainiiig in him, and that, while the immediate gift of 
greater part of the supply '•oming from (^hina, it is some- G<»d\s grace is necessary to salvation, conversion may also 
times termed Uhinese cinnamon. The treii or trees which be commenced by the exercise of man’s will. He further 
yield the Chinese supplies are very extensively cultivated asserted that God. is always, willing to bestow his grace on 
throughout the southern provinces of tliat empire, and all who seek it, though, atrdlie same time, it is true that he 
grow with little call for attention in situations un.suited sometimes bestows it without its being sought. These vie w.s 
for other forms of eidtivation. Pnuii various speries of luve been held by a very large part of the church from 
cassia is also obtained in Nortln'rn Iiuiia jus time, and embrace much of the essence of Ariiiiniaiiism. 
and Nepal, in Java, Borneo, Sumatra, and the Philippine The style of Cassianus is careless and even •slovenly, and 
Islands. The hark, is imported into England in Immlles, displ.iys no marks of, liteniry j>ulish, but its direct simplicity 
which are from 1 biot trj IS inches in Imigth, ami wemh is ftir superior to the rhetorical conceits and affectations 
about 1 ib. The bundles <*onsist of <piills of bark from lialf which disfigure most of the writings/d that .age. He has 
an inch to an inch in di:imet.er, generally siiiLdt*. rarely left Go/A/Ymwr.s* or conferences of the fathers of the 
double. The bark is inmdi tjiicker tliaii that of true desi;rt ; I)<‘ litiitltntlnnr Cwhnhinrtn)i, in twelve books, of 
cinnamon; the taste is more pungent and I he flavour which the fir.st part gives aii account of the Eastern 
less delicate, tliough .soinewliat .similar to that of (•innami»n. monasteries, and the .secoml contains discourses on the 
A large (juantity of thick, woody bark, of inferior (piality, eight worst sins ; and sc\en books upon the lucarnafion^ in 
is now iiii[»orted umler the mime iltanlit /v>v/, or Wild c'onhifatiun of tile Ncstorian heresy. The first edition of 
Cassia. The pro[H*rtie3 of cassia bark di'jieml on the Ids collected works is that of Basel, 1550; the best .are 
presence of a volatile oil — the oil (»f (‘assia, which is those of Frankfurt, 1722, and of I.eipsic, 17.33, wliich 
imported in a pretty [mre state as an arlic le of c«)mmercc contain commeiitanes l>y Gazet. 

from Canton. Cassia bark is in iniich more ‘'Xteiisive Sr«*(l. K. Wiggris ////#' fiostock,] 824, 
demand on tlie Continent of Europe than in Great Britain, ; and ken, (JotEng^^^ tS2fi. 

being preferred to cinnaiiiun by Southern nations. Both GASSIXI, tlie name of a family of di^stingiiished as- 
oil and bark are useful in inodieiiie ; but their chief use trouomers. wlio succeeilojl one another as directors of the 
is for flavouring liipieurs and clioecdate, ami in cooking Observatory ill Paris for four genenitioiis. 
generally. When ground ns a s]dce it is diiliciilt to distiu- (iiovwNi DoMKNiro Cassini, the first and most famous, 
giiish cassia from cinnamon, and it is a common ]»ractice j was born at IVrinaldo, near Nice, on 8th June 1G25, and 
to substitute the cheap eoniiiioii .spic.e for the more valuable died on 14tli Se]dember 1712. lie was educated by the 
article. The adulteration may be <ietoeteil by the behaviour Jesuits of Genoa, among whom he gained some reputation 
of a decoction in j»reseiiee of iodine, wliii-h, in tlie ease of as a writer of Latin verse. JILs study of astronomy was 
cinnamon, produces little effect, but wuth ete-sia st dices a introduced by a fancy for sistrolugy ; but, notwithstanding 
dee]> blue colour. Jim/s, which Imm* a ]>leasing the success of several of Ins |>redictions, he became convinced 

cinnamon flavour, are the iiniiiatun; fruits of the tree or of the baseless eharacter of the art, and thenceforth gave 
trees which yield Chinese cassia. Tln*v an* brought in hiins»*If entin‘ly to the pursuit of the science, in wliich, at 
considerable quantities from Canton, and nsi-d as a spice tlie age (»f twenty-five, lie had inaile so much progrc.ss that 
and in confectionery. Sjune confu.sioii occa^siiuially arises he was ap[)ointed professor of .astronomy in the University of 
from tin*, fact that (*(issi(i is the geiieiic name of an Bologna. Hen* lie inside the observations on the cornet of 
exten.sive genus of leguminous plants, wliis’h, in addition to 1052 wdiich formed the subject of his first book; in this 
various other medh-inal products, is the sonrve ol the^enna he. diMiied tliat comets are free from subjection to law, 
]e.ave.s which form a most iiiqiortant article of iiiateria and explained them as thu result of a mixture of exliala- 
mcdica. tioiis from the earth and from the .stars. About this time 

CASSIANUS, JoANNKs jiluKMiTA, or JovNNKs Mas- he gave a good deal of attention to ex))eri merits on the 
STLlKNsrs, a celebrated recluse*, and out* of tin* liixt founders transfusion of blooil, and on the habits and structure of 

of monastic institutions in Western Europe, was probably insects. Five years later he had an opportunity of dis- 
horn about 3G0, and is suj‘[M»sed to du*d about playing his ^ability, as a man of business, *on the occasion 

the year 448. The place of his ualivify has been mucli of a dispute lictweeii Bologna and Eerrani caused by the 
disputed, but ho spent the early part of Jin life in the inundations of tlie Po'; and his .sucems >vas such that he 
monastery of Bethlehem, with his friend Cermamis. Tn wa.s asked to continue to act as the representative of the 
conijiariy with that monk In? visita*d Egypt, ainl dwelt f(»r Bologne.^t*. He was akso, soon after, apijointed to take 
several years among the ascetics of the desert in*;tr the <*harge of the repairing of Fort Urban ; and already he had 
banks r)f the Nile. In 40.3 he rejiairod to ( a»jHtantinoj)le, gained the patronage of tlm Pope, Alexander VJl. 
wdiere lie received ordination as clcacon from the liaiids of (fiement IX., too, valued him iS»*o highly that it was only on 
Chrysostom. At Marseilles ho founded two leliliiou.s condition that lie sluiiild return to Italy after two or three 

societie.s -a convent for nuns, aiicl the alibcy of St Victor, ye.ars that he w’onld consent to his accepting Colbert’s 

which during his time is said to have containe.d 5000 offer of the directorship of the Observatory at Paris, 
inmates. In later times his regulations enjoyed a higli nqm- Cas.siui, however, became attached to his new situation, 
tatioa, and were .adojited by the monks and nuns i»f Port was naturalized, and married a French lady. On 14th 
Royal. He was l•vf*ntullly canonized; and a fe.stival in September 1G7J, he commenced his observations ; and his 
his honour long continued to be celebrated at Marseillc.s on discoveries soon made him the best known astronomer in 
the 25th of July. Cassianus was one of the first and most Europe, and gained him a reputation of an extravagant 
prominent of the .Semi-Pelagians, a sect who rejected the character. See Astronomy, vol. ii. 

Augustiniau positions that man, since the fall of Adam, is Jacquks Cassini (1677-1756), was the son of Domenico 
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v llkther’s doath he became director of 

m^pbcfer^tofjr at Paris^ aaa was also appointed to the 
|>6et of maWt: de§ oomptes. His w^rk, like his father’s, was 
.pueely that of an observer, and he does not appear to have 
hadiany adequate knowledge of the state of philosophic 
thought in his own science. Though he had some personal 
acquaintqpce with Newton he does not seem to have under- 
stood his theories, and he was quite ignorant of the 
dLicoveries of nutation and the aberration of liglit. 
Nevertbedess, largely on account of his father’s fame, he 
ei\}oyed a high reputation throughout Europe. 

CisAR Francois Cassini or Cassini ok Thury (1714- 
1784), was son of the preceding, whom lie succeeded in 
both his appointments. Like his father and grandfather 
he was a patient and accurate observer, but such work by 
itself no longer brought renown. He published EUmem 
d^Aitronomie (1740); but his most important work was 
his topographical map of Franco, which was coirqtliicd by 
his son. ^ 

Jacques Dominique Cassini, Count de Thury (1718 
1846), son of the preceding, oomplctcdthe line of Cassinis, 
who for a hundred and twenty-two years filled the ])Ost of 
director of the Observatory at I’aris. He appears to have 
held more philosophical views than his predecessors ; ]>iit 
his plans to improve the Observatory, by obtaining larger 
instruments, and by other means, were cut sliort in \7\)X 
In that year the National Assembly decreed tliat three of 
his pupils should be united with him in his office, an 
arrangement to which he refused to submit. Next year 
he was in consequence imprisoiM^d for seven mouths ; and 
after this ho abandoned astronomy, and spent the rest of 
his life in retirement. The chief events of In's life us an 
astronomer were the voyage which he undertook to test tlie 
chronometers of Le Hoy (17G9), and his association with 
Mechaiu and Legendre in the work of connecting tlie 
observatories of Paris and Qrcenwicli by means of a chain 
of triangles (1779). 

CASSIODOllUS, Macnus Aurelius, a Poman his- 
torian, statesman, and monk, was born at Scylaccuiu 
(Squillace), about 468. According to his own stulcmcnt, 
he began public life under Odoacer as head of financial 
affairs, with the title of Comes san'arum lartjitiimitm. Hy 
Theodoric he was raised to the highest ofllces ; and, wdiilo 
tlie Ostro-Oothic pow^ lasted, notwithstanding the in- 
trigues which surrounded the throne, he coiitiiiiied (with 
the exception of a short ])criod of rptireiuent at the 
tyrannous close of the reign of Theodoric), to regulate the 
affairs of the Western empire, and to support it by alliances 
with the Eastern. After the triumph of lielisarius, he 
retired, at seventy years of age, to the monastery of Vivieis, 
which he had founded in his native province of llruttiuin, 
where he spent about thirty years of far mure importanee 
to the world than the fifty during which lie Judd tlie highcNt 
political authority. Ho deserves to ^le reckoned as one of tin? 
first and most influential of those w^ho set the monks to 
Uteraiy work, and thus preserved the continuity of ancient 
and modern learning. He has also left a miinbcr of books, 
as the De Artihus ac Disciplinis Lihemlinvi LiUrarnm, the 
De Institutione Divinaruin Litvrarvin,y and the J)p Arie 
.^Grammatical which were much valued and used in the 
> Jdidd!e Ages. But the work which is most valuable to us 
E is his VariarumEpistoUirum Libri XII., which coiituin.s the 
decrees of Theodoric, and of his successors, Amalasontha, 
Athalaric, Thej^tus, and Vitiges, and is the best source 
;"of our knowl^ge of the Ostro* Gothic empire in Italy. 

. 'The writings of Cassiodorus evince great erudition, in- 
; 'genuity, and labour, but are disfigured by incorrectness 
' Itnd an affected artificiality, and liis Latin partakes much 
of the corruptions of the age. His complete works were 
' published by Qaret, with an account of his life, at Bouen, 
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1679, and Venice, 1729. See also Sainte Marthe’s Vie de 
Cassiodore (Paris, 1694), and De Buat’s account in the 
Transactions of the llot/cd Academy of Munich, vol. i. 

CASSIS, a small seaport-towui of Franco, in the depart- 
ment of Bouches-du-llhuuc, stands in a narrow valley on 
the Mediterranean, 10 miles south-east of Marseilles. Its 
harbour is small, but it has some building yards, and a 
considerable trade in fruits and inu.scatel wine. The 
lighthouse is situated ^142"* 12' 50" N. lal. and O'* 3P 54" 
K. long. The town is supposed by D’Anville to occupy 
the site of the Roman Carsiris Port ns. It was <lestroye(l 
by the Lombards in 573, but rebuilt in its prese nt .siiuation 
in the 13ih century. The Abb6 J5artlirK*niy was born 
herein 1716. Population in 1872, 2976. 

CAS8IUS LONtJINlJS, Caius, is best known in 
history as one of the leaders in the assassination of ,T\ili\i.s 
Ca?sar. Little is known of liis early life. In 53 h.c. ho 
served in the Parthian caiiipaigii under Crassiis, and dis- 
played great courage and skill. He succeedeil in bringing 
off a division id the army after the defeat of Carrhai, and 
ill the following year, 52 n.r., the government of tho 
})roviueo having fallen into his hands, he was able, by 
cautious and skilful dispositions, to drive back tlui J*ar- 
tliians. Jn 61 Kr. he was compelled to retn*at befoie a 
largo force of the Parthians under Osaees and Paconis, but 
managed to throw liimself into Antioch, a .strongly -foitifiid 
towm, which the invaders found iinpregnabh'. They were 
compelled to retreat, and (iJassins, pursuing tliein rapidly, 
gained a complete victory. He returned to Koine soon 
after, with a largo fortune, and in *19 n.c. became tribune 
of the plebs. lie at Jirst united his fortunes with those of 
I’ompey, but after Pharsalia lie surrendered to Ca*.sar, and 
was treated by him with great generosity, lie was inarlo 
one of the legates, and in 41 n.r. became prador jieregriiius 
with tho ))romiso of the Syrian province for the ensuing 
year. Tie doi‘s not Bcem, howwer, to liave been at all 
conciliated by these favours. He was om* of the busiest 
of the conspirators against his benefactor, and took an active 
j»art in the assassination on the Ides of Maidi. Ihutiis 
and Cassius soon afterwards left Italy, and gathered 
tt>getber their forces in ^laceclunia and S\na. They 
succeeded in oviTcoming the sliglit oji|u>sitii)U that was 
offered them in the provinees, and alter taking Kliodes, 
united at Sanlis to make a stand against the second 
triumvirate. They took uj) their poMtion at Piiilipjn, 
where they were attacked by Antmiy and ( )clii\ ianns. Thu 
division under Ca.s.sins was di‘fi*;iled, nml Cassius liinisi*]f, 
tliiiiking all was lost, commanded his freedmaii to .sla\ him. 
He W’os buried at Thasos. 

CA8S()\VAKV (( a genus of {Stnithioiis Kirds, 
only inferior in size to the ostrich, and, aecoiiling to 
Professor Ow'cn, a[>[)roximating more closely than any either 
living birds to the extinct im»as of Nev ZiMkiiul. Nut 
many years ago only a single species .it/ * ^Miwaiv was 
known, but recent researehus amongo A u^lralasiaii 
islands have led to the ideiitilication o ast other four 
specie.s. They are all characterized b^' s!. a t iinlinientary 
wdng.s, consisting of four or five barbies- ‘-h.it N, a lew inrhes 
long, and apparently useless for ]>urpo.M s of llight, of 
running, or of (lefenee ; and bj' loo.sely WL-bbeil featluTs, short 
on the neck, but of great lenglli on the rump and back, 
whence they do.scend over the body forming a thick hair- 
like covering. They jiosscss stout liiiibs, witli whicli they 
kick in front, and have the inner Wii armed with ii li»ng 
powerful chnv. The (hih*:ited (lassowary (Cnsnari ns 
galeatns) stands 5 feet high, and lup a horny, helniet-like 
protuberance on the crown of its head; tlie front of the 
neck is naked and i^rovidcd with two brightly-coloured 
wattles; the tail is not apparent. It is a native of tho 
Island of Ceram, where it is said to live in pira, feeding 
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on fruits and herbs, and occasionally on small animals. The 
Mooruk, or Bennett’s CassoM^ary {ffasuaritis Bennetiu)^ is a 
shorter and more robust bird, approaching in the thickness 
of its legs to the moas. It differs further from the 
preceding species in having its head crowned with a horny 
plate iiistc id of a helmet. It has hitherto only been found 
in New Britain, where the natives are said to regard it with 
some degree of veneration. When captured by them shortly 
after being hatched, and reared by the hand, it soon 
becomes tamo and familiar ; all the specimens which have 
reached Europe alive have been thus domesticated by the 
n itivtM. 'riio adult bird in the wild state is exceedingly 
shy and di(lleiilt of approach, and, owing to its great 
fieetiiess and strength, is rarely if ever cauglifc. It eats 
voraciously, and, like the oslricli, will swallow whatever 
cornea in its way. It has the curious habit, says BtMinelt 
(Gathcriwjs nf a Xninralist in Australasia)^ “of squatting 
down on its tarsi lilce a dog.” 

OASr.VdNO. Anduka dkl (1390.-1457), a painter of 
the Florentiiui Scliool, was born in 1390, probaldy at 
Castagno, in the di.slriet of Mugello, and died in August 
1457 lie. imitated Masaccio and the naturalists of his 
time in boldness of attitude, but was deticient in grace and 
colouring. Ilis name Ins for about four ccntiii’ies been 
burdened with the heinous charge of miii'der ; it was said 
that he treacherously assas.siriatjil his colleague, Domenico 
Veneziano, in order to monopolize the then recent secret of 
oil painting as praetisod in Flanders by the Van Eycks. 
This charge is now at last a proved untruth; Domenico 
died four years after Andrea. The hitter is commotdy 
called “Andrea (or Andreiuo) degl’ Impiecati” (of the 
Hanged Men) ; this was in consetpienoe of his being com- 
missioned in 1 135 to paint, in the Palazzo del Podesta in 
Florence, the fallen leaders of the Peruzzi and Albi/zi —not 
(as currently said) the men of tlie P.izzi consj^irnw, an event 
which dill not occur until 1478, long after this painter’s 
death. One of his ])rim;ipal works now extant (most of 
thorn have peri.slied) is the eque.strian figure of Mieola di 
Tolontino, in the cathedral of Florence. 

GASTALIA, or Foxs Gvsi’\iaiis, a eelebrab'd fountain 
in Greece, now called the Fountain of St John, which rises 
at the foot of Mount l*arna.ssiis, in the neighbourhood of 
Delphi. It was sacred to Apollo and tlie Mii.ses, ami its 
water was used in the religious purifications of tlie “ l*ytlnan 
PilgriiiLs.” From its connection with tlio Muses it is 
frequently referred to both by classical and by modem ])oets 
as a source of inspiration. For further details .see 
Delphi. 

CASTAXOS, Dox Fiuxcisro .Wavier ok (c. 1751)- 
1852), duke of Baylou, a Sjiaiii.sli general, who served in the 
Peninsular War, was born at Madri<l. The exact year of 
his birth is not known, but it was probably about 1750. 
He was the son^of a military officer ; at the age of twolve 
ho had. fccwiVeii a commission as captain ; and, while -^till 
very young, he w/ sent to study the art of war at the court 
of Frederick the >^-eat. Ilis first success was at Baylen, 
where, on the 22rl^of July 1808, 18,000 Freneh uikIit 
D\ ip >nt suiTeiidcreu to him. It is, however*, said that the 
chief credit in this engagement is due to the Swiss, Aloys 
Reding. In November of the same year, C^astarios was 
defeated at Tndela- and during the rest of the war lie 
occupied aulmrdinate positions. He, however, distinguished 
himself at Vitoi*ia, and w.i.s placed at the head of the army 
which was sent to assist the Allies in 1815 ; and till Iiis 
death, which took place on the 24th September 1852, he 
held if. high political position, being senator and guardian 
to Qupen Isabella. 

CASTE. There are not many forms of social organiza- 
tion oil % large scale to which the name Caste has not been 
appliedij^ ft'good or in a bad sense. Its Portuguese origin 


simply suggests the idea of family; but before, the word 
came to be extensively used iu modern European languages, 
it had been for some time identified with the Braomanio 
division of Hindu soci^y into classes. The corresponding 
Hindu word is vania, or colour, and the words gati^ kula, 
gotra^ pravara^ and karam are also^uaed with different 
shades of meaning. Wherever, therefojpe, a writer has seen 
something which reminds him of any part of the extremely 
indeterminate notion, Indian caste, he has used the word^ 
without regard to any particular age, race, locality, or set 
of social institutiQus. Thqs Palgrave ^ maintains that the 
colleges of operatives, wliich inscriptions prove to have 
existed in Britain during the Roman period, were 
practically castes, because by the Theodosian code the son 
was compelled to follow the fatheFs employment, and 
marriage into a family involved adoption bf the family 
employment. But ^hese collegia opijicum seem to bo just 
the forerunners of the voluntary associations for the regula- 
tion of industry and trade, the Fyith-gilds, and Craft- 
gilds of later times, in which, no doubt, sons had great 
advantages as M[)prentices, but which admitted qualified 
strangers, and for which intermarriage was a matter of 
social feeling. The liistory of the formation of guilds 
shows, in fact, that they were really protests against the 
authoritative rcgulatiou of life from without and above. 
In the Saxon period, at any rate, there was nothing 
resembling castii in the strict sense. “The ceorl who had 
thriven so well as to have five hides of land rose to the 
rank of a tlicgn ; his wergild became 1200 shillings; the 
value of his oath and the penalty of trespass* against him 
increased in propoi*tioii ; his descendants in^tho third gene- 
ration became gesir hound. Nor was the character of ..the 
thriving defined ; it might, so far as the terms of the custom 
went, be cither purchii.se, or inheritance, or the receipt of 
royal bounty. The successful merchant might also thrive 
to thegn-right. I'he thegn himself might also rise to the 
rank, the estimation, and status of an earl.”^ It has boon 
.said that early Geriiiaii history is, as regards this matter, in 
contrast with Engli.sh, and that true castes ore to l&Ttfund 
ill the military associations (Genossenscfiafien) which arose 
from the older clas.H of Dienstmannen, and in which every 
member — page, sipiirc, or knight — must prove his knightly 
descent ; the Baiiernstand, or rural non-military population ;. 
the Burgerstand, or mercbant-clas|. The ministry of the 
Roman Catholic Church, was, however, never restricted by 
blood relation. There is no doubt that at some time or 
other professions were in most countries hereditary. Thus 
Prescott ^ tells us that iu Peru, notwithstanding the general 
rule that every man should make himself acquainted with 
the various arts, “ there were certain individuals carefully 
trained to those occupations which minister to the wants 
of tlie more opulent classes. These occupations, like every’ 
other calling and office in Peru, always descended from 
father to son. The division of castes was in this particular 
as preci.se as that which existed in Hindustan or Egypt 
Again, Zurita ^ says that in Mexico no one could carry on 
trade cxce[)t by right of inheritance, or by public permis- f 
sion. The Fiji carpenters form a separate caste, and in the if 
Tonga Islands all the trades, except tattoo-markers, barbers, * 
and club-carvers are hereditary,*— tboMseparate classes being^ 
naiAed matabooles, mooas, and tooefs. Nothing is mbrs; ! 
natural than that a father should teach his son his handi^ - 
emft, especially if there be no organized system of publifif ^ 
instruction; it gives the father help at a cheap tute, it is 
the easiest introduction to life for the sonjfEnd the custom. 

' Jlistory of Rise and Progress of the SngUsh ConstUiUion^ l.'881L 

* Stiibb's Constitutional History of England^ 1, p» 162. 

^ IHstory of PsrUf \, k 

^ liapjH^tsurlesdiffh^snUsdeassidseh^dimlanouiosilUEspsignt^ ’ 
1840, p. 223. 
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w of iHe father as o eraftsman is often ' 

the, most important legacy Be has«to leave. The value 
of transmitted s^iU in the simple crafts vras very 
great; and what was once univenltd in communities, still , 
survives in outlying portions of communities which have ; 
not been brought wjthin the general market of exchange, i 
Bat so long as this pjmcess remains natural, there can | 
be no question of casta, which implies that the adoption ! 
of a new profession is not merely unusual, but wrong and 
punishable. Then, the word caste has been applied to 
sacred corporations. A family.or a tribe is consecrated to 
the service of a particular altaf^ or all the altars of a 
particuhr god. Or a semi-sacred class, such as the Brehons 
or Ae Bards, is formed, and these, and perhaps some speci- 
ally dignified professions, become hereditary, the others 
remaining freh. Thus in Peru, the priests of the Sun at 
Cusco transmitted thdir office to tbeir sons; so did the 
Quipo^amayoc, or public registrars, and the cmuniaH and 
harw^ficB^ the Ieamc«^ men and singers. Benjamin Con> 
Stailt^ has ventured on the ambitious generalization that 
in* the South, as in Judma and Mexico, such corporations 
were hereditaiy, but that in the North and West they were 
in general elective.* In many countries political considera- 
tions, or distinctions of race, have prevented intermarria.uo 
between classes. Take, for example, the patricians and tlio 
plebeians at Borne, or the ^vapriarai, Aukcdvc^, or TrepfoiKm^ 
and the EiXoircs at Sparta. In Guatemala it was tln^ law 
that if any noble married a plebeian woman ho sliould bo 
degraded to the caste of ^nazeqvaly or plebeian, and be siibjcM t 
to the duties* and services imposed on that class, and that 
the bulk of hij| estate should bo sequestered to the 
In Malagasy marriage is strictly forbidden bet ween the 
four classes of Nobles, Hovas, Zarahovas, uiid Andevos,- 
the lowest of whom, however, arc api)arcntly mere slaves. 
All nations have at one time opposed themselves to mairiaj'e 
with foreigners, known chiefly as enemies ; and all nalieiis 
have oppressed, industrially and politically, the races whom 
^they have conquered. In one sense slavery might be calh d 
the lowest of castes, because in most of its actual forms it 
does permit some small customary rights to the slave. In 
another sense, the marriage of the queen’s daughlcr with 
a commoner might bo described as an infraction of caste 
rale. 

Besides the forms of paste we have mentioned, those are 
many isolated cominuiiities which resemble one anot iicr in 
the fact that their members constantly intermarrv. and 
which generally devote themselves to some one puriieiilnr 
trade or industry. This ^‘endogamy” scorns to bo 
characteristic of early social arrangemonts, and thorofure 
the existing specimens of cndogainous societies in lluroj'c 
l^nd Asia do not exhibit any high form of civilization. 
fAniong others may be mentioned the descendants of the 
^•Bounty” mutineers, who still occupy Pitcairn Island;^ 

^ Z)0 to ii. S8., -* 

Bomethiug like this is to be fouiKl iu the Uussian itotioii of Ulmie, 
or. status according to official hierarchy of rank!!, as iiKHlifu d by tlic 
jhfitoni of myeatniichestvo, by which no one entoiing tin* inibhc 
pould be placed beneath a person who had been snbj< 1 1 to ins father’s 
orders. Hereditary nobility at one time beloTi|,T<l to every si nm.t. 
limitary or civil, above a certain'vank, and n family reniaiiiiiiK out nf 
for two generations lost its rights of nobility ; but in 1854. the 
MHlege was confined to army colonels and state eoiincillors of the 
4m class. At one time) therefore, the razrUidnym hityhi, »)r speeial 
li^lsters, superseded by Peter the Great’s larkhatnahi kuitja, f)r 
Vdvet Book, contained a complete code of social jirivih gc a ml j<rc:- 
eedenoe. Pewter’s o rangahh" contained fourteen classes, 'i'lie 

subject is trcfateit of 'ifi. the 31600 articles of the ninth voluine of the 
Russian Oode Si^ Zakonqf, The Russian nobility, though de- 
prived of their exemptions from conscription, personal taxation, and 
corporal punishment, still retain many advantages in the public ser- 
ViOi* (** L’Empire des- Tsars,” in Zevue dmx Mondes^ 1876.) 

r* Juuffos, efOmUmaia^ TV., London, 1823. 

^ See Silst November 1874. , 


a community of Javans, near Surabaya, on tho Tenggcr 
Hills, numbering about J 200 persons, distributed in about 
forty villages, and stiU following tho ancient Hindu 
religion;^ the inhtAitunts of various fishing villages in 
Great Britain, such as Itchinferry near Southampton, 
Portland Island, Bentham in Yorkshire, Mousehole and 
Newlyn in Mountsbay, Cornwall, Boulmcr near Alnwick 
(where almost all tho inhabitants are called Stephenson, 
Stanton, or Stewart), Burnnioulh, Ross, and (to some 
extent) Eyemouth in Berwickshire, Boymlie iu Banffshire, 
Rathen in Aberdeenshire, Buckhaven in Pifeshiro, Port- 
niahoinaek and Balnabniach in Ea.stcr llo s. In France 
may bo mentioned the commune of Batz, near T^e Broisic 
in Loirc-Inf6rieiiro ; many of tlie C(*ntral cantons of 
Br^tagno ; the singular society called Ftneatines .siqipcjsed 
to be of Irish descent, and Jiving between St Aniiand and 
Bourges ; tho sailor population of Pauillac (Gironde), 
Granville, Arroinaiiclies, I^atel (near Boulcgne), and other 
fishing villages; the Republic of Andorre in the I’yrenecs; 
tho papermakers of Angonmois, Bimousin, and Auvergne, 
whose trade seems to ha\e (loomed them to an hereditary 
weakness of constitution ; the Marans of Auvergne, a race 
of Spiinisli converted Jews, accused (»f introducing syphilis 
into Franco; the llaiitponnais and Lyzolards of St Oiner, 
wlio liave also a separate Flemish dialect; the Biiiins and 
Serrnoyers, chiefly cattle-brecdcis, scuttcred over the 
department of Ain and tho arnmdissement of lk»\ivg en 
Bresse. The Vaqiu'*ros, shepherd.s in the Astiiiias Moun- 
tains ; tho Jewish Cljiietiisof Majorca ; th(j IVtils-CV'oles 
or rctits-Bkiics, descendants of the original Freiic.li settlers 
ill Ri'union, aro also good exainjJes of what biologists call 
iii-amhiii breeding,” as op[)osed to crossing.” On a 
larger scale the leelaiiders, the ancient Samaritans (now 
almost extinguished, see 4th Afu-il 1S74), and the 

gr.at and prnsi)erous Jewish nation, may be called castes, 
so far as iiiLerinairicige is concen^ed. It must not bo 
imagined, ho\ve\er, th.at this is ii f/nn'ral characteristic of 
a certain stage of social (lcvclo]>nient. “ Exogamy,” or 
tile rule rcipiiriiig cithLr absolutely or in certain circiim- 
slanres marriage with a stranger, is recognized 'very widely 
even by modern tribes, especially in Asia ; and both these 
conditions of things seem to liave bte^n puceded by a 
primitive state, in which the relations of the sexes were 
pomiiscuous.** This is ilhistralcd in the case of the 
T’hlinkeets, or 3\olo.^ches, who inliabit the ctiasts and 
islands from ^It. St Elias to the River Nas.s. This singular 
tribe, which has an elective chief and systeinalie slavery 
(c)iiclly sui»]>lied from the Flatheads of Oregon), isdi\ided 
into two castes, the AVolf and tho Raven, the symhols of 
which appear o» their houses, boats, robes, and sliiclds. 
The Wolf custe^'^^ sub-divided into the bear, eagle, dol] hin, 
shark, and ale*/ 'i* the Raven, into frog, goose, sea lion, owl, 
find salmon. /Tlie }oung W!>lf warri(»r must mcK his 
mate among the Ravens; and wlule celebiating his nuptials 
one day, he may on the next be called to light liis father- 
in-law over some liereditary feud.” Sin ilaiJy, tlie Kiitehin 
trihe of theTiniieh family, inhabiting tKg Vukun, Tananah, 
and Peel river-valleys, have a singular .•^^stiin of ioitnis. 
There are thiee castes; and ]ht.''OJ’.s of the .s:imo caste are 
not allowed to marry each other. The niotlicr gives caste 
to the children, so that as the fat tiers die off the caste 
constantly changes. It also liaiptus that when a child is 
named, the father adopts tliat name and drops his own. 
The system prevents civil war.^ 

Caste in India is a question (if more than historical 
interest. It is tho gn'at nilliciilty in the way of Go\crii- 
meut in framing laws and in governing the army, of native 

* Waltz, Anthrofioh>\fit' Jer XaturvolkeVy i. p. 48‘2. 

• See Hath On the Marriatje of Naar Kin^ LornJou, 1376. 

^ Bancroft, liaces of the Pitcificy vol. 1. 
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relii^ious reformers in attacking the Brahmanic supersti- 
tion';, and of the Protestant missionaries, who are unable 
to offer in the British society of Itidia a sympathizing and 
protecting caste in place of that which it costs the convert 
BO m ich to leave. Probably owing to the extent of our 
Ill'll in J:]iii[»irc, and the great varieties of caste custom 
which i>rcvail, one hears very conllictiiig accounts and 
oj)iiiii»ns of the iiistitntion. Writers such as Robertson and 
D'lbois have regarded it as the groat safeguard of social 
Ir.inqnillity, and therefore as the indispensable condition of 
the jirogriss in certain arts and industries which the 
Hindus have undoubtedly made. Otlioi'S, such as riaines 
Mill, denounce it as now at least a great [lolitical Idiinder, 
fatal to free competitiDii, ami opposed to individual happi- 
ness. Tlie latter view assumes a state of fads wliich is 
denied by Mr ( 'olcbnHjke, one of the highest authorities 
on Indian matters. Writiii'g in 1798 lie says,' aIttM* point- 
ing out that any j>eisoii unable to earn a .subsideiiia* by 
thi^ OKeivi'.e of Jiis [irofessioii may follow the trade of a 
l.)Wor cide or oven of a higher ; ‘‘Daily observation shows 
oven Brahmans exorriaing the menial jirofession of a Sndra. 
W«.‘ are aware tliat liviuy caste forms itself into clubs or 
lodg(‘s, consisting of the severa individuals of that caste 
nsidiiig within a small dLstanca, and that these chilis or 
lodges govern themselves by particular rules or cusloiiis or 
by-laws. But though some restriidions and limitations, 
not founded on religious iirejiidiees, are found among their 
by-laws, it may be receiveal as a geiier.il maxim tliat the 
oecuiiatioii ap[)uinted for each tribe is entitled meridy to a 
preference. Every profession, witli few exceptions, is opisi 
to every description of persons ; and the discouragement 
arising from religious prejudices is not greater than what 
exists in (Ireat Britain from the cflects of mimi(*i[>al and 
corporation laws. In Bengal the numbers of people 
actually willing to ap[)ly to any particailar occiii>atioii are 
sulHcient for tlio unlimited extension of any manufacture.” 
d’liis is corruburated by ElpliinsLunc,- who states that, during 
a long oxjierietjce <if India, he never heard of a single case 
of degradation from caste; and it is illustraleil by the 
e.xperieiicc of the Britisli army, in which men of all ca^tes 
unite. 

The jiopular notion of modern caste is tliat it involves 
certain restrictions on marriage, on profession, and on social 
intercourse, i;>,pfi i:dly that implied in eating and drinking 
together. But how far intermarriage, i.s permitted, what 
are tlie etleels of a marriage, permitted hut looked on as 
irregular, wli il are tlu' penalties of a inarriag'* forbidden, 
whether the rules protecting trades and ueoupatums are 
in elfeet iinu'e than a kind of unionism grown inveterate 
through custom, hy what means caste is lost, and in what 
circiimstaiices ii may he reLraiiied, -tile'll* arc (|iie-,lions on 
wliieli very little real or delinile knowleilge exi>ts. It is 
very remarkable that I In; Vi-das, oii which the whole struc- 
ture of Ih’dlinvinic tailh ainl morals professes to rest, gi\c 
no count'manee to the later regulations of easte. Tlietmly 
passige b.MMiig on the .siihjeet is in the Bnrusha Sukta, 
the hOLli Hymn of the lUtli Book of the Rigveda Sauhita. 
“ Whe.u they <Uvided man, liow many di<l they make him '( 
Wliat was liis moulli t wliat his aims t what are, called 
hi.-* thighs and feet ’( The Braliiiiana was liis mouth, the 
Ilagaiiya was made liis arms, the, Vuisya heeame his thighs, 
the .Siuira w.as born from his feet.” Ilaug liiuls in this a 
sublie allegoiy that the Brahmans were tea<-hois, the 
K.dialri>.is the wariiors of mankind. But lliis is op[»o.srd 
to the .‘'imple and dinM',t language of the Vedie liymiis, and 
to the fact that in the accounts of creation there tlie origin 
of many things besides classea of men is attributed in the 

^ U/e aiui Kssmfs of II. T. Colehrooke^ i. p. 104. 

* ilisiotii of India, 


sauie fanciful manner to parts of the divine penon* Ift 
is in the Puranas and the* Laws of Manu, neither of 
which chums direct inspiration, where they differ from the 
letter of the Veda, that the texts are to be found on which 
all that is objectionable in caste has been based. Even in 
the Vishnu Parana, however, the legend of caste speaks of 
the four classes as being at first perfectly ii^clinod to 
conduct springing from religious faith.’’ It is not till 
after the whole human race has fallen into sin that 
separate social duties are assigned to tho classes. The 
same hymn spcakci of tho evolution of qualities of Brahma. 
Sattva, or goodness, sprafig from tho mouth of Brahma ; 
Rajas, or passion, came from his breast ; Tamas, or dark- 
nc.ss, from his thighs ; others ho created from his feet. 
For each one of these gunas, or primitive differences of 
quality, a thousand couples, itlalo and female, have been 
created, to which tli^ distinct heavens, or places of perfec- 
tion of Praja[)ali, Iiidra, Maruts, and Gandharvas are 
a*<signeJ. To the giinas are related^* the yugas, or ages : 
Isb, the Krita, or glorious age of truth and piety, in 
which apparently no distinctions, at least no grades of 
excellence were known ; 2d, tho Treta, or period of know- 
ledge : 3d, the Jlvapara, or period of sacrifice ; 4th, the 
Kali, or period of darkness. Bunsen supposes there may 
be an historical element in the legend that Pururava, a 
great conqueror of the Treta ago founded caste. Tho 
yugas arc hardly periods of historical chronology, but 
there is no doubt that the Vayu Parana assigns the definite 
origin of caste to the Treta period. “The perfect beings 
of the first age, .some tran(|uil, some fiery, sotho active, and 
.some distressed, were again born in the TreU*., as Brahmans, 
itc., governed by the good and bad actions performed in 
former birtlis.” The same hymn proceeds to explain 
that the first arrangement did not work well, and that a 
sscond was made, by which force, criminal justice, and 
WMF w ere declared to be the business of the Ksbatriyas ; 
olliciatiiig at sacriliccs, sacred study, and tho receipt of 
pre.sents to belong to the Brahmans ; traffic, cattle, and 
agriculture to the Vaisyas ; the mechanical arts and service 
to the »Sudra.s. The Ratiiayana hymn suggests that in the 
four great periods the castes successively arrive at the state 
of (Ihin'nia or riglitcousiiess. Thus, a Sudra cannot, even 
by the most riujoroiis .self-mortification, become righteous in 
the period proper to the salvation ^f the Valsyas. As the 
hymn .speaks in tlie Dvapara age, it speaks of the salvation 
of Siulras as future, and not yet possible. Wholly in 
o])po.sitioii to the story of a fourfold birth from Brahma is 
the legend that the castes .sprang from Maiiu himself, who 
is removed by .se.veral generations of gods and demi-gods 
from Brahma. Then, again, tho Santiparvan alleges that 
the world, at first entirely Brahmanic, was separated into 
castes merely by the civil works of man. Casteliood con- 
sists in the r-xercise of certain virtues or vtces. MtinUy or 
persons born indiscriiipiiatcly, frecjuontly rise to the caste 
of Brahmans, and the offspring of Brahmans sinks to a 
lower level. The serpent observes : “ If a man is regarded 
liy you as being a Brahman only in consequence of his con- 
duct, tlien birlii is vain, until action is shown.” But this 
change of ca.ste takes place only through a second birth, 
and not during the life which is spent in virtue. Another 
poetical conception of caste birtli "is expressed in the 
Ilarivan.sa. The Bralimans were formed froman imperish- 
able element (Akshara), the Kshatriyas from a perishable 
tdement (Kshara), tho Vaisyas from alteration, and the 
Sudras from a modification of smoke. The general result 
of tho foregoing lexis is that there are several contradictory 
accounts of the origin of caste, and dliat these are for the 
most part unintelligible. Caste is described as a late 
e[)isodc in creation, and as born from different parts of 
different gods, frgm the mortal Mann, from abstract 
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principles^ and from non-entity. It is also described as 
coeval with creation, as existing ii\ perfection during the 
Erita period, and subsequently falling into sin. It is also 
said that only Bratimaus existed at first, the others only at 
later periods. Then the rationalistic . theories of the 
Santiparvan upset the very foundation of caste; viz., 
hereditary transinj&ion of the caste character.^ It seems 
clear theft when the Vedas were composed, many persons 
who were not Brahmans acted as priests, and saints, the 
“ preceptors of gods,” by their austere fervour,” ri»se from 
a lower rank to the dignity of ^Brahmaqjiood. Originally, 
indeed, access to the gods by pjiayer and sacrifice was open 
to all classes of the community. As the Brahmans grow in 
political importance, they make religion an exclusive and 
sacred business. We find them deciding questions of 
succession to> the throne, and enforcing their docisious. 
While in the earlier literature there are several instances 
of Brahmans receiving instruction from the hands of 
Kshatriyas, in the J^uranas and Mami death is made to 
overtake Kshatriyas who an) not submissive to the 
Brahmans; and iu one case Visvamitra, the son of Chulhi, 
actually obtaius Brahmanhood as a reward for liis suhinis- 
sion. It seems certain that many of the ancient ]n>lhs 
were expressly manufactured by the Brahmans to show 
their superiority in birth and in the favour of Heaven to 
the Kshatriyas, — a poetical effect which is sometimes 
spoiled by their claiming descent from their rivals. 'J'his 
brings us to a consideration of the theories which have been 
started to account for the appearance of Bruhinanie (‘aste, 
as it is steiaotyped in the Laws of Mami. James Mill, 
who invariably underestimated the influence on history of 
“ previous states of society,” has suggested tliat the original 
division must have been the work of some inspired 
individual, a legislator or a social reformer, wlio perticived 
the advantages which would result from a systematic 
division of labour. The subordination of castes lie accounts 
for by the superstitious terror and the designing lust of 
power which have so frequently been invoked to explain 
the natural supremacy of the religious class. IVeausc the 
ravages of war were dreaded most after the ealainities sent 
by heaven, he finds that the military class properly uccu])y 
the second place. This arrangement he ajiparently eon- 
templates as at no time either necessary or 'wholesome, and 
as finally destroyed by the selfish jealousies of caste, and 
by the degradations which the multiplication of trades 
made inevitable. Heeren ^ and Klaproth have contended 
that the division into castes is founded on an original 
diversity of race, and that the higher castes are possesseil 
of superior beauty. The clear complexion and regular 
features of the Brahmans are said to distinguish them as 
completely from the Sudras as the Spanish Creoles were 
distinguished from the Peruvians. *^The high forehead,, 
the stout build, jtnd the light copper colour of the Brahmins 
and other castes allied to them, appear in strong contrast 
with the somewhat low and wide heads, slight make, and 
dark bronze of the low castes ” (Stevenson, qiiote<l by 
Muller, Ckips^ ii. p. 327).'’* This cxplanatiuii is, however, 
generally conjoined with that founded on the tradition of 
conquest by the higher castes. There is no doubt that the 
three castes of lighter cslour (traivarnika), the white 

* Muir’s SaMkrit Texta^yoi. i., 1868. * Idtrn, i. 010. 

* Tbo idea of a conquering white race is strangely re]u>ntoil in the 
later history of India. The Rajputs and Brahmans are siu-cffdftl by 
the MuMnlmans, the Turks, the Afghans. Tliero was an ansroc rary of 
colour under the Moghul dynasty. But under an Indian oliinate it 
could not last many generations. The Brahmans of Southern India 
were as black as the lowest castes ; the Cliandalaa are said to be 
descended from Brahmans. According to Maim the Chaiidala must 
not dwell within town; his sole wealth must be dogs and assess ; his 
clothes must consist of the mantles of deceased persons; his dishes 
jiuist be broken pots. Surely this vituperative description must apply 
to an aboriginal race. 


Brahmans, the red Kshatriyas, the yellow Vaisyas, are, at 
least in the early hymns and Brahmanas, spoken of as the 
Aryas, the Sanskrit sptviking conquerors, in eontradistinc- 
tiou to the dark cloud of the Turanian aborigines Dasyns. 
In fact d^rya, which means noble, is derived from firya, 
which means householder, and was the original name of the 
largest caste, now called Yaisyas. Both, in his “ Brahma 
and the Brahmans,” ^ holds that the Vedic people advanceil 
from their home iu the Punjab, drove the aborigines into 
the hills, and took possession of tho country lying between 
the Ganges, the Jumna, and tlie Viiulliya range. “ In tliis 
stage of complication and disturbance,’’ he says, “ power 
naturally fell into the hands of those 'v\lio did not [»omm»ss 
any direct authority,” i>., the domestic priests uf tho 
numerous tribal kings. The Wudras he regards as a con- 
quered race, perhaps a branch of tlic Aryan stuck, which 
immigrated at an earlier period into India, perhaps an 
autochthonous Indian tribe. The latter hypotlicsis is 
opposed to the fact that, w Idle the Sudra is debarred from 
sliaring three important Vedic sacrifices, the Bhagasata 
Pnrana expressly permits him to sacrilice‘‘ without ntdiftniSj* 
and imposes on him duties witli relcreiice to Bralnnans and 
cows which one would not expect in the c:u<e of a nation 
strange iu blood. But unless a previous subordination of 
castes among the compiering race be hiqipuseil, it seems 
difficult to see why the warrior class, who Laving contributed 
most to the conquest must have l>ec;n masters of the situa- 
tion, should Lave consented to degradation below the class 
of Bralnnans. 1'he position of the Siidrii certainly suggests 
conquest. But are there sound historical reasons for sup- 
posing that Brahmans and Sndras belonged to ditlcrent 
nations, or that cither class was confine.d to one nation 1 
The hypothesis is slightly modified by Meineis,^ who 
siqiposes that instead of one conquest there may have been 
two successive immigrations,- -the first immigrants being 
subdued by the second, and then forming an intermediate 
class between their conquerors and the aborigines ; or, if 
there were no aborigines, the iiiixtiiro of the two iuiiiiigraiit 
races would form an intermediate class. In the same way 
]\lr Talboys Wheeler suggests that the Sudra may be the 
original conquerors of the race now represented by the 
Pariahs. Most of these explanations seem rather to describe 
the mode in which the existing institutions of caste might 
be transplanted from one land to another, from a motlicr- 
liind to its colonies, and altered by its new conditions. 
Military con((uest, tliougli it often introduces servitude, 
does iu»t naturally lead to the elevation of the jiriesthood. 
Jt is unscientific to assume largii historical events, or largo 
ethnological facts, or the existence of some creator of social 
order. ^ 

As Benjamin Constant^ points out, caste rests on the 
religious idea of an indelible stain resting on certain men, 
and the social idea of certain functions being committed to 
certain classes. The idea of physical purity was largely 
developed under the ]\Iosaic legislation ; in bu t the internal 
regiilatic)ii.s of tlie Essenes (who wiTe dnided into four 
clas.ses) re.semble the frivolous jirohibit ions of Brahinauisin. 
As the daily iiitercouise of men in liade and industry 

* Jmmialvf the. (iemuin Orimtal ^Sucwti/, o'*!, i. (quutod l»y Muir,. 
lilii Sifpm), 

^ he Oritjine CastATrum^ (loltiiipni. Jli.sfnn/ uf India^ vol. i. 

"For u clii'irnftiTisWc aintrcciatioii of Comti*, Cuurs de 

Phihsvphw husdire, vi. r. 8. He llu- lieretlitaiy lian.MiiiNsioii 

of functions uinlcr tlu* rule of a mk eulotal class as a ncee.ssary ami 
miivcr.«jal stage of social i*rugrcss, givatly imMlilicd by war and \oloiii- 
zation. The morality of cast i- he contends, an inqnovciiient on 
wliat preceded; but its priinamiut: was impossible, lu-caii.se “tlm 
political rule of intcllipcncc is liostilo to human progrc.ss." The 
seclusion of women and the ]*rcscrvutiou of industrial iiixciitlons wero 
features of casto ; and tho Inglicr priests were also inagislratos, philo- 
sophers, arti.st.s, engiiiecrs, and ]»hy.sicians. 

® he la JiiliyioH, li. 8. 
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presents numberless occasions on which the stain of real or 
fancied impurity might be caught, the power of the religious 
class who define the rules of purity and the penalties of 
their violation becomes veiy great. Macleod has also stated 
two importiint elements which enter into the conception of 
caste : “ 'Pliat onr place in the world is assigned to ns by 
divine sovereignty ; and that the co-operation and synii>atliy 
of a broliierhood are essential to onr usefulness and happi- 
ness in the world.”'^ There is no doubt that the Hindu 
mind is deeply religious, and therefore naturally pie[>ared 
for Purohiti, or priest-rule. They were also passionutely 
attached to their natieiial hymns, some of which had led 
them to victory, wliile others were associattMl with the 
benign inlluenees of n.ilwie. Only tlio ju'iest could ehaiib 
or teach these hymns, and it was believed that the smallcrtt 
mistake ill [U'orniin iiition woiild draw di»wn the an;;(‘r «»1 the 
gods. Bui liowevLT livoiu.ible the conditions oj spiritual 
dominion mi^lit be, it ^eeiiis to have bei-n by no nn»re 
natural proce.ss lli.m Ijurd lighting that the Bralinians tinally 
asserted their Mipremacv. We are told that Parasurania, 
the great hero of iJie Br.diiuaiis, “ clearctl theu.jrlh thrice 
seve.'i iJiiics of the Kshatriya caste, and lilli-d vvith their 
blood the the lurge lakes of Saiiiauta.” Mr WliLi-h-r thinks 
that the substitution of blood-.sacriflces for ulieiijigs of 
]»:irc,hcd grain, cluri lied butter, and soma wine marks an 
adaptation by the Brahmans of the great, inilitury bainpiets 
Ir) the purposes of political supremacy, it is nut tlicreforo 
till the Bralimanic [Kuiod of Indian liistory, which ends 
with the coming of S ikya ^loiini, in bOO n r., that we lind 
the caste-delinilioiis of Mann realizeil as tacts. These are 
— ‘‘To Braliinans he (/>., Bralima) assigned Ibo duties of 
reading the Vodas, of teaching, of sacriiicing, of a''sisting 
others to sacriliee, of giving alms if tlicy be rich, and if 
indigent of receiving gifts.” The duties of the Kshatriya 
are “to tlefeiid the people, to give alms, to .sacritice, tt) 
read the Veda, to shun the allurements of sensual gratifica- 
tion.’^ The duties of a Vui.sya are “ to keep herd^ uf cattle, 
to bestow larges.ses, to sacnli<-e, tt> read the scripture, to 
carry on trade, to lend at interest, and to cultivate laud.’* 
These three casle.s (the twice born) wear the .-’acred thread. 
The one lUity of a Sulrais “to serve tin* bcfoie-mciitioued 
clas.se.s without ditprccialing their worth.’"^ The Brahman 
is entitled by primogeniture to tlie whole nniver.so ; ho 
may eat no fle.sh but that of victims ; he has his peculiar 
clothes, lie is bound toliel]! military and cnmiuercial men 
in distress. He may seize the guiotls of a Sin Ira, ainl what- 

^ Peeps at the Far F'Lsf, p. ISfJ. 

* The great iiNi-ss of tlu* liialnu.'ius wuv in reality iiieiwheaiits, who 
lived oil the IV>t.ival.s ot Uirtli, and deatli, and uii tin* (iiil*-* 

exacted for irifra'-tions of e:i-le nili*. i tiiers had ea ihlc.lnui-iit.scnlhMl 
Muths, endowed with Tlieiv wen* two dclimt unicr^i 

of otfici.atiTij? priest.^, the Piirohila, faniilv j*ric-,|. A\lin pi-ilMriiM d 
all the<h)nicsti<' rites, .aii«l prohahlv K-ave ndMfe in utti I',, nd 

the tliirii, who is the head of a ivli^ifioiis sri t, liiahin; {< ii]» 

t'*n>h‘i’ec and ••v.action, ami havin',; tli'- jkiwjt Im il. .q-.idr h .m ri'-tf* 
and Im icitnre. In some t-ascs the (luni i> ;is tin- Mclutr.a 

or I l!i' I-’- <i( the r.’i'.U'-assfjiihly, from whom he ici i.-ivi , II ah’., 
ami .in cxi-mptioii from lioii.^e and .'.tamp taxes, and s«'r\ne as l.i ^anee 
f.iin and ('ndouui of Ili/ulmt intliin tln‘ hil:),u,i Pm- 

vi/irf'i, 1 s'J'I , new edition, l.S<j.S). J^xpulsion from « .ido fidlow - ..ti a 
numliM «.t moral oth-m es (e.t/.y .'issanlt, innrdi-r, .Vc.h wi-11 ;is i eie- 
inonial 'dft ie’t (/.•/., ealin;» prohibited Jo«)d, ealim^ with ]K-.sons d! Inwer 
c.'ihte, alistriiiiiii ' from fiim-ral rites, haviiij; conm'i tmn \mi1i a 
w'oni.'iri). r .. l.i.ion iij<-aiis tliat it is not allowed tu e;rt Willj (.r i-nli-r 
the hoii‘'CS of th( meniin-rs of the caste, the olfemler bein': m theoi y nol 
d'igi’adifl bat dead. For some heinoii.s otleiiees, /. e., against the i \pii*,s 
letter of the Sli.. ti-?-., no re admission is po.ssible. lint generally thi.s 
depends on the ability « t the out<-aste tf) p.'iy a line, ainl to .su|!]»iv the 
caste with a.i c ipiatoiy |e;i-,i (,f sweetrweats. He has aKo to j:o throiif:li 
the S.*islit.an\:i*'i, or pro tnlion of ei^^ht members, and to dunk the 
PanLhakar>.aii), i.e., drink «)f the five jiroducts of tlie cow {lJi':,rrijititin 
of People of India^ Abbe J. A. Dubois, Mi.ssionary in Mysore, Ktig, 
Tr., tioudo»’, ;3I7. Tliere is a valuable new eflition of this work by 
Mr ?op»*, Ma.lri8. 1£02). » Manu, x, 88-90. 


ever the latter aeqoires by labour or sucoeado^ beyond a 
certain amount. The«Sudra\s to serve the twiee .born ; 
and even when emancipated cannot be anything but a 
Sudra. Hu may not learn the Vedas, and in sacrifice be 
must omit the sacred toxts.^ A Sudra in distress may turn 
to a handicraft ; and in the same circjjtmstances a Vaisya 
may stoop to service. Whatever crimeta Brahman might 
commit, his person and property were not to be injur^ ; 
but whoever struck a Brahman with a blade of grass would 
become an inferior quadruped during twenty-one. traus- . 
migrations. Ill tke state Ae Brahman was above all ^e 
miiiister.s \ he was the rajfi^*s priest, exempt from taxation, 
the performer of public sacrifices, the expounder of Manu, 
and at one time the ])hy8ician of bodies as well as of souls. . 
He is more liable than less holy persons to pollution, and 
hi.s ablutions arc therefore more frequent. A Kshatriya who 
slandered a Brahmau was to be fined 100 panas (a copper 
weight of 200 grains) ; a Vaisya was fined 200 panes ; a 
Siulra was to be whipped. A Brahnv^a slandering any of 
the lower castes pays 50, 25, or 12 panas. In ordinary 
.salutations a Brahman is asked whether his devotion has' 
pro.s])cred; a Kshatriya, whether ho has suffered from his 
wounds ; a Vai.sya whether liLs health is secure ; a Sudra 
whether he i.s in good health.® In administering oaths a 
Brahman is asked to swear by his veracity j a Kshatriya by 
his weaiKins, liouse, or elephant ; a Vaisya by his kine, 
grain, or goods ; a Sudra by all the most frightful penalties 
of perjury. The Hindu mind is fertile in oaths; before 
the caste assenddy the Dhurin, or caste custom, is some- 
tiinc.s appealed to, or the feet of* Brahma, or home cow or 
god or sacred river, or the bel (the sacred <jrccper), or the 
roots of the tiiiincrLc plant. The castes are also 
distinguished by their inodes of marriage. Those peculiar 
to ]3rahmans seem to be, — 1*-^, Brahma, when a daughter, 
clothed only with a single robe is given to a man learned 
in the N'eda whom her father has voluntarily invited and 
re.spectfully receives ; 2(/, Devas or Daiva, when a daughter, 
in gay attire i.s given, when the sacrifice is already begun, 
to the officiating jiripst. The primitive marriage forms of 
Ihishasas or llacha.sa, wdien a maiden is seized by force 
from home, while she weeps and calls for help, is said tobejj 
appropriate to Kshatriyas. To the two lower castes the’* 
ceremony of Asura is open, in which the bridegroom, having 
given as much wealth as he can ^ord to the father and 
patcirnal kinsman and to the damsel h^self, takes her 
voluntarily as hi.s biido. A Kshatriya woman on her 
marriage with a ih-ahmau must hold an arrow in her hand; 
a Vaisya woman marrying one of the sacerdotal or military . 
classes must hold a whip ; a Sudra woman marrying one 
of the upper ca.stes must hold the skirt of a mantle. 

How little the system described by Manu applies to the 
exi.sting castes of India may be seen in these facts— (1) that. 
tln*re i.s m) ar/isan caste mentioned by Mantf; (2) that eating 
with .another caste, or cijting food prepared by another caste,. 
i.s not said by liiin to involve loss of caste, though these are' 
now among the most frequent sources of degradation. The . 
system must have been profoundly modified by the teaching 
of Buddha : “ As the four nvers which fall into the Oanges^i; 
lose liieir names as soon as the^y mingle their waters 
the lioly river, so all who believe iiBuddha cease to.b 9 »| 
F>rahman.s, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas;and Sud^” After BuddfaUi^l 
Sudra dynasties ruled in many parts of India and undeif^ 
tlie Moghul dynasty the Cayets, a race of Sudras, hatf 
alrno.st a monopoly of public officer* But Buddhft did 
ui.sh to abolish caste. Thus it fs related that a Brahiniili'^ 
I^uiidit who .had embraced the doctrines of Buddha never- 

« As to the rights of the castes to partidpate In domesiio ritiA see 
Beaumanibm, vol. iv. p. 204. 

« Wheeler, ii. 533. • 
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thelew found it nepesMuy, when hia king touched him, to 
wash from head to* foot^ jA&exander the Great found no 
oastes in the Punjab, but Megasthenes lias left an account 
of the ryots and tradesmen, the military order and the 
gymnosophists (including the Buddhist Oermanes) whom 
he found in the coui^ of the Ganges.! From his use of 
the word^mnosophist it is probable that Megasthenes 
confounde^he Brahmans with the hermits or fakeers ; and 
this explains his statement that any Hindu might become 
a Brahman. Megasthenes spent some time at the court of 
Sandraoottus, a contemporary .of Seleuous Nicator. All 
the later Greeks^ follow his sUitement and concur in 
•enumerating seven Indian castes, — sophists, agriculturists, 
herdsmen, artisans, warriors, inspectors, councillors. On 
the reViv^ of Brahmanism it was found that the second 
and third castbs had disappeared, and that the iield was 
now occupied by the Brahmans, the Sudras, and a host of 
mixed castes, sprung from the original twelve, Unooloom 
und Pruteeloom, lefShand and right-hand, which wire 
formed by the crossing of the four original castes. Manu 
himself gives a list of these impure castes, and tlio Ayeeu 
Akberi (1556-1605) makes the positive statement that thcrci 
wens Ihen 500 trib^ bearing the name of Kshatriya, while 
the real caste no longer existed. Most of these suh- 
j •divisLonsare really trade-organizations, many of them living 
in village^ommuuities, which trace descent from a pure 
■caste. Thus in Bengal there are the Vaiilya or Ikidya, the 
physicians, who, Manu says, originated in the marriage of 
a Brahman father and a Vaisya mother. In Mysore alone 
Major Pucklc/ reports that there are 110 dilferont castes ; 
and the varieties of custom in the Deccan are well broiight 
out in the book of Mr Steele, to which we have already 
referred. Aa Colebrooko said, Brahmans and Sudras enter 
into all trades, but Brahmans (who are profoundly ignorant 
«vea of their own scriptures) have succeeded in maintaining 
their monopoly of Vedic learning, which really means a 
superficial acquaintance with the Puranas and Mium. 
Though they have succeeded in excluding others from 
eacred employment, only a portion of the caste arc actually 
engaged in lel^ious ceremonies; in sacred study, or even in 
ceiTgious begging. Many are privates in the army, many 
water-carriers, many domestic servants. And tliey have 
like other c^tes many sub-divisions which prevent intimate 
4 t 8 sociation and intermarriage. The ideal Brahniau is gone. 
Instead of a pries^ ** with his hair and beard clip[)ed, his 
passions subdued, his mantle white, his body pure, gohlen 
rings in bis ear,” you have a mean, selfish, often extremely 
dirty, person, whose remaining power lies in oxttu’lion by 
dishonesty. But the hold which caste has on tin*. Tlindu 
. minds may, perhaps, bo most clearly seen in the history of 
:tho Christian missions and in comparatively recent times. 
The Jesuits Xavier and Fra del Noblli did everything but 
Become Brahmails in order to convert the {South, of imlia, — 


Mullen’s report down to 1871 the whole force of 679 
English missionaries, 323 native ordained ministers, and 
1993 other native preachers had produced a native 
Christian community of only 280,000. There was pro- 
bably a much larger Roman Catholic population in the 
south of India about the middle of the I8th cen- 
tury. 

It is still the general law that to constitute a good 
marriage the parties must belong to the same caste, but to 
unconnected families.^ Undoubtedly, howt;\cr, the three 
higher castes were always permitted to intermarry with 
the caste next below their own, the issue taking i1jl‘ lower 
caste or sometimes forming a new class. A Siulra need 
not marry a wife of the same caste or sect as himself. So 
recently as 1871 it vviis decided by the Judicial Commitleo 
of the I'rivy Couiieil that a marriage between a Zemindar 
of the Malavar class, a suh-division of the Sudra caste, 
with a woman of the Vellala class of Sudras is lawful. 
Genemlly also a w’omaii may not marry beneath her own 
caste. The feeling is not so strong against a man marry- 
ing even in the lowest caste, for Mann permits the son of 
a Hrahman and a Sudra mother to raise Jiis family to the 
highest caste in the seventh generation. The illigitimaey 
resulting from an invalid marriage dcM S iu»t lende r iiicapablo 
of caste ; at least it does not so dis(]ualify the lawful 
chihlren of the bastard. On a forfeiture of caste by either 
s[H)use intercourse ceases between the spou.ses : if the 
oiit-easte bo a sonless woman, she is accounted dead, and 
funeral rites are performed for her ; if she have a sun, he 
is bound to maintain Iier. Jt is remarkable that the 
professional concubinage of the dancing-girl does not 
iiivolvo degradation, if it be with a person of the same 
caste. This suggests that wliatever may be the function 
of caste, it is not a safe guardian of public morality. The 
rules as to prohibitcMl degrees in rnarriiige used to bo veiy 
strict, but they are now relaxed. An act of 18o(» legalized 
re-marriagB by widows in all the casti‘s, with a conditional 
forfeiture of the deceased husband’s estate, unle.ss the 
husband lias expressly sanctioned tlic seeinid marriage. 
The recent Marriage Act was directed against the iniquitous 
chilli marriages ; it requires a minimum age. In many wa 5 \‘j 
the theoretical inferiority of the Sndra absolves him from 
the restraints which tlielelti*r of the law lays on the higher 
castc.s. ThiivS, a Sudra may tulopt a daughter’s or sister’s 
sou, though this is contrary to tlie giuieial rule that the 
adojder should bo able to many the inotlier of tlie adopted 
[)L*rson. The rule requiring the per.son ado])tetl to be of 
the same caste iiud t/oh'u or family as tlie adopter is also 
dispensed with in the ea.se of Sudras. lu fact, it is only a 
married person whom a Sudra may not ado})t. As regards 
inheritance the Sudra does not conieotTso well in cninjuti- 
tioii with the other castc.s. The sons of a Ihaluimaiia lu 
the several tribes have four shares or three i*r two or laie ; 


they put on a dreas of cavy or yellow colour, they made 
frequent ablutions, they lived on vegetables and milk, lliey 
iput ou their foreheads the saudal-wood paste used by the 
Bli^hmaus, — and Gregory XY. published a bull sanctiuning 
oaate regulaitions in the Christian churches of India. The 
^l)anil|h mission of Tranquebar, the German mission of the 
fkeroio Schmrz, whose headquarters were Tanjure, also 
^permitted caste to be retained by their follower.s. Even 
,iiie priests of Bud^, whose life was a protest against 
•uoste, re-erected the system in the island of Cuylon, 
vrheie thd radu or radiltfy, were reduced to much the same 
•itate as tho .Faru^ Aj; the present day the progress of 
Prat^tant misiuonB amounts almost .to nothing. In Dr 


Travels of Fah ffia/n, o. 27. " * Strabo, Ind,^ sec. 59- 

* Arrian, Indic.^ o. 11, 12 ; Diod. Sic., ii. c. 40, 4l ; |ad Strabo, 
Xfp.l, 

Irfiog^ Theory ami PraoHee qfOasteB Londpof 1859. 


the children of a Kshaiiiya h:i\e tlirce purtiims m- two or 
one ; and those of a Vaisya take two pails m- unc.'’ M’his 
refers to the case jieriiiiltcil by law, and not unknown in 
practice, of a Brahin.'in having four wives nf dill'erent castes, 
a Kshatriya three, and so on. But all of inferior caste 
are excluded from property coming ly gift to tlie father ; 
and a Sudra son is also excluded from land acquired by 
purchase. It must be recolleetcMl. however, that under an 
Act of 1850, iosji of caste no longer atlecls the capacity to 
inherit or to be adopted. In eases of succession a/) hiifstato 
on failure of the preceptor, pnpil, and fellow* student (heirs 
called by the Hindu law after r^ilatives), a priest, or any 
Bmhinan, may succeed. Where a Sudra is the only son of 
a Brahman, the Sapinda, or next of kin, would take two- 
thirds of the inheritance ; where he is the only son of any 


* Soo 13BA41HANTSM, VOl. IV. p. 204. 
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other twicc-borii father, tho Sapinda would take onc-half. 
Possibly, the rule of equal division among sons of equal 
caste did not at first apply to Brahmans, who, as tho eldest 
sons of (lod, would perhaps observe the custom of 
primogeniture ain«)ng theinsolves. On the other hand it 
was liiddowii in the Judicial Committee in 18G9, contrary 
to the coUcctctl opinions of the Pundits of tho Sudder 
Court, that, in default of lawful children, tho illcgitiniate 
chi Mi en of the Sndra caste inherit their ])utative father’s 
istite, and, even if tliere be lawful children, arc entitled to 
iii.iintunanoo out of the e.-^tale. It liad previously beem 
decided by Sir Kilwanl llyaji in bSo? that the illoMtimate 
ehililrcMi of a llaj[mt, or of any other member of a superior 
caste, have nj right of inli aitanee even iimler will, but a 
mere right to inainlenanee, provideil the children are ilocile. 
It seems then that the Kshatriya ami Vaisya castes, tliongh 
ill iMie sense non exi Ueiit, still control Hindu siicces- 
siond 

With regard to Persia the Zmd AvtsUi speaks of a 
foiirfnld division of the ammmt iidiabitants of Iran into 
priests, warriors, agriculturists and artificers; and also of a 
sevenfold division corrcspomlingto the seven auisehespands, 
ov servants of Oniiu/.d. This was no invention of 
Zoroi'.ter, but a tradition from the golden ag(i of Jeinshid 
«u- 1 )ienischid. The ]>riestly casto «)f Magi was divided into 
lierbeds or disi'i[>h‘s, Mobedsor masters, and Dcstur Mobeds 
or complete masters, 'fhe last nanieil wiT(‘ ahuic entitled 
to re.ail the lilnruies of (Irmuzd ; thi‘y alom*. predicted the 
future and carrioil the sacnsl eos//, or girdle, t»r ciq), 

and or bumdi of twigs. Tins /end word Aumvaa is 

sii[)po.',ed to In; connected with Brahma, or sacred element, 
of which the symbol was a bunch of kiisa grass, gcuierally 
called Veda. TTiu I’ersiaii and Hindu religions are further 
eoniiectcd by tho ceremony called Homa in the one and 
iSonia in the other. Hang, in his Tr^ui nn the Orujiti of 
fint/umnisni (quoted by ^fuir, uhi supni), iiiaiutains Unit 
the division in the Zf'nd Avt^sfa of the followers of Ahura 
Ma/.jla into Atharvas, Uathaesvas, and Vastrya was j)nH;isely 
c(pii valent to the three superior Indian castes. He also 
asserts that only tho sons of priests (Atharvas) could 
become priests, a rule still iii force among the P;irsis. The 
iiook of Daniel rather suggests that the Magi were an 
elective budy ; and as regards the secular classes there does 
not seem to be a trace of hereditary employment or religious 
Bubonlination. TThto is a legend in tlie Dabi.stan of a 
great compieror, M.ihab.id, who divided the AbysMiiiaus 
into the usual four ca.-tt-s ; and Strabo luentioiis a similar 
classification of th<j Ilierians into kings, priests, soldiers, 
husbamlmeii, and meinals. 

At one time it was the universal opinion that in Kgypt 
there were at least, two great castes, prii-sts and warriors, 
the functions of wliicli were transmitted from father to son, 
tlie minor [)rofessious gnaipiMl under the great castes being 
also subject to hereditary transmission. This (»j)iiiiun was 
held by Otfriftd Mulhu*,- Meiners nf Odltingeii, and otlurs. 
Dniiljt.s wfire first sngge.'-aed l»y Rossellini, ami after 
(JlMm[n)lli«)ii liad deciphered the }iierogly[»hic in.scriptioiis, 
J. J. AuijHTe'* buhlly aiiiiouiiced that there were in Kgypt 
n I MM-te-s .strictly so called j that in p.irt ienlar tin* profe.-Nsioiis 
of [irie.st. Soldier, judge, tVc., were not hereditary; ami 
that thedivi'^iofi tif Kiryptian .society was merely that which 
is generally found in certain stages of social growth bet wu-eii 
the liberal pn>fe.ssion.s and the mechanical arts and trades. 
No difference of colour, or indeed of any feature, has been 

^ For .ir. ii. i-f. lint «a' till- uctu.'il ronditioii nf c.'tstrs M-e tlin 
cently illn -tr urd < i.ivfinmrnt |)iitdir;ition T/ie Pfitplf of India ^ cmTiUhI 
l>y Ivuyu and Wal^son, G voIm. 4 to, 18 G 8-72 ; also Shvrring's of 

/Jen a ft's. 

® Manaai nf ArchaoUnfy, 

• Recue Jst Deux Mondes^ 15 th Sapteiuber 1848 . 


observed in the monumental pictures of the different 
Egyptian castes. From an inspection df numerous tombs, 
sarcophagi, and funeral stones, which frequently enumerate 
tho names and professions of several kinsfolk of the deceased^ 
Ampere has concluded that sacerdotal and military functions 
were sometimes united in the same person, and might even 
be combined with civil functions ; that intermarriage might 
certainly take place between the sacred and military orders ; 
and that the members of the same natural family did 
frequently adopt the different occupations which had been 
supposed to bo the cxclusiyo property of the castes. Tho 
ti'inKs of Beni Ilassan i^?iow in a striking manner tho 
Egyptian tendency to' accumulate, rather than to separate, 
employments. Occasionally families were set apart for 
the worship of a particular divinity. An interesting " sec- 
tion ” of Egyptian society is afforded by a "granite monu- 
ment preserved in ,t!io Museum at Naples. Nine figures' 
in bas-relief represent tho deceased, his father, three* 
brothers, a paternal uncle, and the h^her and two brothers 
of his wife. Another side contains the mother, wife, wife’s 
mother, and maternal aunts. The deceased is described as 
a military officer and superintendent of buildings ; his elder 
brother as a priest and architect ; his third brother as a 
[)rovincial governor, and his father as a priest of Ammon. 
The family of the wife is exclusively sacerdotal. Egyptiaa 
caste, therefore, permitted two brothers to be of different 
castes, and one jierson to be of more castes than one, and 
of different caste.s from tho.se to which his father or wife 
belonged. Tho low'or employments, cunimerce, agriculture^ , 
even medicine, are never mentioned on the tombs. The ab- 
solute statements about caste in Egypt, circulated by such, 
writers as Reynicr and De Ooguet, have, no doubt, been 
founded on pa.ssagcs in Herodotus (ii. 143, 1C4.), who men- 
tions seven classes, and makes war an hereditary profession ; 
in Diodorus Siculus (i. 2-^8), who mentions five classes and 
an hereditary juiesthuod ; and in Plato, who, anxious to 
illustrate the principle of compulsory division of labour, on 
which his republic was based, speaks in the Tittujeus of a 
total separation of the six classes, — priests, soldiers,, 
husbandmen, artisan.s, Imnters, and shepherds. Hecren 
(ii. 59 1) does not he.^itate to ascribe the formation of Egy[> 
tian caste to the meeting of different races. According 
to liie chronology constructed by Bunsen tho division into- 
castes began in the period 10,000-9000, and was completed 
along with the introduction of £nimal worship and the 
improvement of writing under the third dynasty in the 6th 
or 7th century of the Old Empire. The Scholiast of 
Apollonius Rhodius, on the authority of Dicaearchus, in the 
Second Book of //c//a.s, mentions a king, Sesonchosis, who,, 
about 3712 n.a, “enacted that no one should abandon 
his father’s trade, for this he considered as leading to 
avarice.” Bunsen conjectures that this may refer to*- 
Sesostoris, the lawgiver of Manetho’s third or Memphite 
dynasty, the eighth from Menes, who introduced writing, 
building with hewn 6tonc, and medicine ; possibly, also, 
to Seso.stris, who, Aristotle says {Polity vii. 1), introduced 
casle to Crete. He further observes that in Egypt there 
was never a conquered indigenous race. There was one 
nation with one language and one religion; the public 
pam*gyric.s embraciid tlie wh6le peoid^ j every Egyptian 
was tiie child anil friend of the gods. The kings were 
generally warriors, ainl latterly adopted into the sacredotaL 
caste. Intermarriage was the rule, except between the swin^ 
herds and all other classes. “ Every shepherd is an abomi- 
nation unto the Egyptians ” (Oeh. xlvi. 34). (w. 0, B.) 

CARTEL, Louis Bertband (1688-17^7), a learned^ 
iiiathernaticiaii, was born at Montpellier in 1688, and 
entered the order of the Jesuits in 1708. At first he was 
a studeiiUof literature, but he afterwards devoted himself 
} entirely to mathematics and natural philosophy. He 
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fhrot6'’iieT^ irorIcBi that which attracted most 

attentioh at the t^e b^g his Optiqae des Couteurij or 
treatise oa Jthe m|tody of colours. He endeavoured to 
illustrate the^ subj^Jb^ a da/vecin whdairef or ocular harp- 
sichord; but the trdifise and the illustration were quickly 
forgotten. He i^r jpublish^ a critical account of the 
system olSv Isaac! V^wtbh ih •French. 

CASl^-A-M ABE, bitiCiLSTlX^ a city and sea- 

port of Italy^ on the Oulf of NapleSy 15 miles by rail south- 
east of the city of that name. It is Situated on the lower 
slopes of Monte Sant’ Angelo* (the ancK^nt Mons Gaums), 
and along a sheiltered beach, co^anding an extensive view 
of the Bay of Naples from Vesuvius to Misenum. It stands 
near the site of the aucieut ^abtcSf which was destroyed by 
Sulla in the socid war, burcontinued to exist as a small 
place till 79 *▲.!)., when it was overwhelmed along with 
Pompeii and Herculaneum by tha great emption of 
Vesuvius, and became foftever celebrated as the dcath-sccno 
of the elder Pliny. wThe castle, from which the city takes 
its name, was erected by Frederick 11. , surrounded by walls 
and towers in thb 13th century by Charles f. of Anjou, 
and strengthened by additional fortifications by Alphonsu 1. 
of Aragon. Castel-o^mare is the seat of a bishopric, and 
has a royal palace, a cathedral, several churches and con- 
vents, a military hospital, barracks, a handsome cpiay, a 
royal arsenal, and a dockyard, where the large ships of the 
Neapolitan navy were formerly built. In shipbuilding it 
still ranks second of the Italian towns ; and there are 
manufactures of linen, silk and cotton goods, and leather. 
The port is* small, and divided by two forts. The hill 
immediately above the town is covered with villas and 
casinos. The royal casino of Quisisana, originally built 
by Charles II. of Anjou, was restored by Ferdinand 1. of 
Naples. It is more remarkable for its lino j)rospect than 
for its magnificence as a palace. Population about 20,000. 

OASTEL-A-MABE, a seaport town of Sicily, on a bay 
to which it gives its name, in the province of Trapani, and 
about 30 miles west of Palermo. It occupies the site of 
the port of the ancient Segesta, which lay about six miles 
distant, and it still carries on a considerable export trade in 
wine, fruit, grain,, and timber. Population 11,280. 

CASTEL SARBASIN, a town of France, capital of an 
arrondiss'ement, in the department of Tarn et Garonne, 
situated on the Songui^e or Azine, near its influx into the 
Qaronne, 12 miles west of Montauban. The walls which 
formerly surrounded the town have been converted into 
promenades. It has manufactures of serges and other 
Wallen stuffs, hats, and leather, and some trade in corn 
grown in the vicinity. The town is said by some investiga- 
tors to receive its name from the erection of its castle by 


Over this book he spent eighteen years, working (if we may 
accept his own statement) from sixteen to eighteen hours 
a day; he employed fourteen assistants, and by an expendi- 
ture of £12,000 brought himself to poverty, for his lexi- 
con, though full of the most unusual learning, did not find 
purchasers. His loss was partly compensated by a number of 
preferments, including a prebend at Canterbury, and the 
professorship of Arabic at Cambridge. Castell also lent 
the aid of his erudition to the preparation of Dr Walton’s 
well-known Polyglott Bible. His MiSS. ho bequeathed to 
the University of Cambridge. 

CASTELLT, Ignaz Friedrich (1781-1802), an 
Austrian dramatist, was born on Gth March 1781, at 
Vienna. He completed his education at the university in 
his native town, and entered the profession of law. The 
leisure left him by his employment in a subordinate 
Government office ho dcvoteil to literary w ork, in particular 
to the com}>osition and adaptation of dramatic pieces. 
Some of his war-songs became exceedingly popular, and so 
excited the ill feeling of the French that Castolli had to 
flee from Vienna and take refuge in Hungary. In 1811 
ho w'as made director of the court Iheatre by Prince 
Lobkowitz, but he resigned this post in 18M in order to 
accompany Count Cavriani to France as secretary. He 
returned to Vienna with Count Munch-lkdlingliauscn, and 
for many years occupied himself entirely with literary work. 
He died in 1862 at Lilicnfeld. From 1840 he had enjoyed 
a pension from Government. His autobiogra[»hy appeared 
in three volumes, 1861-2. His numerous dramas and 
minor pieces arc distinguished only by their light gaiety 
and humour. 

CASTEliLO, Bernardo (1557-1629), a Genoese 
portrait and historical j^ainter, born at Albaro near Genoa, 
was the intimate friend of Tasso, and took upon himself 
the task of designing the figures of the Gmmlmme 
Zi6<Ta^a, published in 1590 ; some of these subjects w'ere 
engraved by Agostino Caracci. Besides painting a number 
of works in Genoa, mostly in a rai)id and superficial stylo, 
Gastello was employed in Rome, and in the court of the 
duke of Savoy. 

GASTELLO, Giovanni Battista (1500-1569), an 
eminent Italian historical painter, was bom in Bergamo, 
and is hence ordinarily tunned 1 1 Bergamasco. He belongs, 
however, to the school of Genoa, but does not appear to 
have Lad any family relationship with the other two painters 
named Gastello, also noticed here. He was employed 
to decorate the Nunziata di Portoria in Genoa, the saloon 
of the lianzi Palace at Gorlago, and the Pardo I'alacc in 
Spain. His be.st- known works are the Martyrdom of St 
Sebastian, and the picture of our Saviour as Judge of tlie 


the Saracens, but according to others the present form of 
tbjs word is only, a corruption of Castel sur Azine. The 
Parliament of ^Toulouse took refuge within .the town in 
1695. Population in 1872, 3064. 

CASTEL VETRANO, a town of Sicily, near the south- 


wt extremity of the island, 12 miles oast of Mazzara, in 
'''tte province of Trapani. It is well and regularly built, 
; Itod nas a population of about 20,000, many of whom are 
.^^Imreditary tenants of the dukes of Monteleone, who have a 
.’^pSs^e in the , town. Neeir it are the ruins of the ancient 
‘ destroyed by the Carthaginians 

'l^STEL!L,. & (c. 1606-1686), a learned English 

J^vOrittitatiSt, yrafiili^n abqat 1606, at Hatley, in Cambridge- 
dilrS. At tbelm' fifteen he entered Emmanuel College, 
. paodibi^ge; bdOeliffterwardB changed his residence to St 
^i Jbhtfs, whfij^e'hr^Qyed tibe use of a valuable library, 
%!Hk, gr^t wertrk: ' Ae compiling of his lexicon 
' V'^ptaffloUon Sd)1riieu^ Chaldaieum, Syriacum, Samari- 
Uifiuni^JSXhiopkiuiil^^ 1669). 


World on one of the vaultings of the Nunziata. He was 
an architect and sculptor as well as painter. In 1567 he 
was invited to Madrid by rhilii> IT., and there he died, 
holding the office of architect of the lloyul riilaccs. 

GASTELLO, Yai.erio (1625-1659), was the youngest 
son of Bernardo Gastello, noticed abevc. He sur- 
passed bis father, and particularly ixccllcd in painting 
battle-seen cs. Ho j>aiMtcd the llajie of the Sabines, 
now in the Palazzo Brignolt*, Gt non, and decorated the 
cupola of the Church of the Annunciation in the same city. 
In these works ho is regarded by lu.'; admirers as combining 
the fire of Tintoretto with the general style of Paolo Vero- 
nese; his premature death cut .‘'Iiort a career of high hopes. 

CA>STELLON 1)K LA I’LANA, a town of Valencia, 
in Spain, the capital of a modtrii province, is situated about 
4 miles from the sea, ami 40 miles N.N.E, of Valencia, in 
39° 57' N. lat. and 0" 4' W. long. It derives its name from' 
the extensive plain in which it is situated, and which is 
watered artificially by an acpieduct brought for the most 
port through solid rock from the Mijares, a streant, about 
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five miles distant. It is walled, and contains two nunneries, 
three monasteries, and two hospitals, as well as several 
churches, in which there are paintings by Bibolta, a native 
artist. There is a brisk local trade niaiiitainod in the 
weaving of sail-cloth and linen. In the time of the Moors 
the city was situated on a height to the north of the present 
position, to which it was removed by Jayme I. in 1*233. 
Population, 20,123. 

CASTELNAU, Michkt. pe, Sieuii de la MAUVKssri:RE 
(r.l 520-1 592), a French soldier and ilij)lomatist, ambassador 
to Queen Elizabeth, was born in Touraine about 1520. lie 
was one of a large family of children, and his grandfather, 
Pierre de (Jastelnau, was cNiuerry to Louis Xll. Jynlowed 
with a clear and penetratiniu; intellect and remarkable 
strength of iiuMm)ry, he roerived a careful cdiieatiiui, and 
made rapi<l progress in his studies. To coiiqtlete Ins 
education ho travelltMl in Italy and made a long slay at 
Homo. Ho tlien spent sonuj time in the Island of Malta, 
afterwards entered the army, and made his first ac<pmint- 
ance with the art of war in the chequered rom])aigns of 
tho French in Italy. His abilities and his courage wtm for 
him tho friendship and ])rotection of tho cardinal of 
Lorraii^e, who took him into his service. In 1557 a 
coniiiiaud in the navy was given to him, and the canlinal 
proposed to get him knighted. 'Pliis, however, he declined, 
and then rejoined the Fnmch army in Picardy. Various 
delicate misaions requiring tact and <liflcrctiou were en- 
trusted to him by tho constable de Montiiiorency, and these 
ho dischargtMl so satisfactorily that he was sent by tlie 
king, Henry II., to Scotland, with despatches for Mary 
Stuart, then betrothed to tho Dauphin (aftei wards Francis 
II). From Scotland lie passed into England, and treated 
with Queen Elizabeth respecting her claims on Calais 
(1559), a settlement of which was etfocted at the congress 
of Cambray. Castelnau was next sent, with the title of 
ambassador, to the princes of Oermaiiy, for the purpose of 
prevailing upon them to withdraw their favour from the 
Protestants. This embassy W'as followed by missions to 
Margaret of Parma, governess of tho Netherlands, to 
Savoy, and then to Rome, to ascertain the views of Pope 
Paul iV. with regard to Franco. Paul liaving died just be- 
fore his arrival, Castelnau used his influence in favour 
of the election of Pins IV. Returning to Franco he 
once more entered the navy, and served under hia former 
patron. It was liia good fortune, at Nantes, to discover 
the earliest symptoms of the conspiracy of Amboise, which 
he immediately reported to tho Government. After the | 
death of Francis II. (December 1500), ho accompanied ' 
tho queen, Mary Stuart, to Scotland, and remained with j 
her a year, during which time, lie made .several journeys i 
into England, and attempted to bring about a reconciliation : 
between Mary and Queen Elizabeth. 'Flie wise and j 
moderate counsels which he oirerod to the former were 
unheeded. In 1502, in consequence of tlie civil war in 
France, he returned there. He w'as eiiqdoyed against the 
Piotostants in Rrittany, w^as taken prisoner in an engage- 
m -nt with them and sent to Havre, but was soon after 
exchanged. In the midst of tho excited j)assions of his 
countrymen, Castelnau, who was a sincere Catholic, main- 
tained a wise self control and moderation, and by Ids 
C<»unseis n-ndered valuable service to the (bivernment. He 
served at tluj siege of Rouen, distinguished himself at the 
battle of Dnnix, took Tancarville, and contributed in l."»t)3 
to tho recapture of Havre from the English. During tho 
next ten years Castelmiii was employed in various impor- 
tant missions; — first to Queen Elizabeth, to negotiate a 
peace ; iir^xt to the duke of Alba, the new governor of the 
Netherlands. On this occasion he discovered the project 
formed b/Cond<^ and Coligny to seize and carry off the 
~ family at Munceaux (1567). After the battle of St 


Denis he was again sent to (Germany to solicit aid against 
the Protestants ; andT on his return he was rewarded for 
his services with the post of governor of Saint-Dizier, and 
a company of orderlies. At the head of his company he 
took part in the battles of Jarnac and Moncontour, In 
1572 he was sent to England by Charles IX., to allay the 
excitement created by the massacre o£ St Bartholomew ; 
and the same year he was sent to Qormany and Switzerland. 
Two years later he was reappointed by Henry III, ambassa- 
dor to Queen Elizabelth, and he remained at her court for ten 
years. During tliis ])Briod^/ae used hia influence to promote 
tho marriage of the queen with the duke of Alengon, with a 
view especially to strengthen and maintain the alliance of 
the two countries. But Elizabeth made so many promises 
only to break them that at last he refused to accept them or 
communicate them to his Government. On his return to 
France he found that his chateau of La Mauvissitee had 
been destroyed in the civil war ; and as he refused to 
recognize the authority of the League, the duke of Quise 
deprived him of the governorship of Saiut-Dizier. He 
was thus brought almost to a state of destitution. But on 
the accession of Henry IV., the king, who knew his worth, 
and was confident that although he was a Catholic he 
might rely on his fldclity, gave him a command in the 
army, and entrusted him with various confidential missions. 
Castelnau died at Joinville in 1592. The Memoires left 
by this great diplomatist rank very high among the 
original authorities for the period they cover, the eleven 
years between 1559 and 1570. They wore written during 
his last embassy in England for tho benefit of his son ; 
and they possess the merits of clearness, veracity, and 
impartiality. They were first printed in 1621 ; again, 
with adtlitions by Le Laboureur, in 2 vols. folio^ in 1659 ; 
and a third time, still further enlarged by Jean Godefroy, 3 
vols. folio, in 1731. Castelnau translated into French the 
Latin work of Ramus 0 /^ live Manners and CustovM of the 
Ancimt Gauls. Various letters of his are preserved in 
the Cottonian and Uarleian collections in the British 
Museum. 

CAST ETiNAUD ARY, tho chief town of an arrondisso- 
ment in tho department of Aude,in France, 21 miles north- 
west of Carcassonne. It is finely situated on an elevation 
in the midst of a fertile and well-cultivated plain ; and its 
commercial facilities are greatly increased by the Canal du 
Midi, which widens out, as it passes the town, into an 
extensive basin or reservoir, surrounded with wharves and 
'warehouses. 'Die principal buildings are tho courthouses, 
the church of St Michel, the exchange, and the communal 
college. There are large manufactures of woollen and cotton 
goods, linen, leatlier, bricks, tiles, and earthenware ; an 
extensive trade is maintained in lime, gyi^sum, grain, fruits, 
and wine; and the building of canal boats forms an 
important iiklustry. By some authorities uastelnaudary is 
supposed to represent tbe ancient Sostomagus, and to receive 
its present name, which they regard as a corruption of the 
Jjatin Castruiii Novum Arianorum, from the fact that it 
was rebuilt by the Visigoths, who were adherents of the. 
Arian party. It is distinctly mentioned in the 12tli 
century, and in 1212 it was riuuarkable as the scene of a 
great conflict between the counts of Vhulouso and Foix and 
Simon de Montfort, in which the former were defeated. In 
I 1229 tho town was deprived of its ramparts; and in 1356 
it was captured and burned by the Black Prince. In 1632 
the duke of Montmorency was defeated here by l!be royal 
troops under Schoinberg. Population in 1372, 7946. 

GASTELO BRANCO (i.r., White Castle), a town and 
bishop’s seat of Portugal, in the province of l^ira, on a hill 
near the Liria, 64 miles east by south of Coimbra. It is 
surrounded by walls flanked ))7 towers, and has a mined 
castle on the summit of the hill. Population about 6680. 
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CASTI, Qiov^rai BATraiXA (1721-1803), an Italian 
poet, was born of homble parents aft Montefiascone, in the 
States of the Church, in 1721. He rose to the dignity of 
canon in the cathedral of his native place, but gave up his 
chance of church preferment to satisfy his gay and restless 
spirit by visiting m^st of the capitals of Europe. In 1782, 
on the d|ath of Mstastasio, he was appointed Poeta Ceaario, 
or poet-laureate of Austria, in which capacity he applied 
himself with great success to the opera bouife ; but, in 
1796, he resigned this post, in orderHihat he might not be 
hampered by political relations^ and he spout the close of 
his life as a private gentloinanat Paris, where he died in 
1803. Cast! is best known as the author of the NovHle Gat- 
anti, and of Oli Animali ParlaiUi, a poetical allegory, over 
which he spent eight years (1794-1802), and wliieh, not- 
withstanding fts tedious length, excited so much interest that 
it was trauskted into French, Qerinati, and Spanisli, and 
(very freely and with additions) into English in W. S. 
Bose’s Court and Parliament of /leasts (LjikI. 1819). 
Written during the time of the Kevolutiuii in France, it was 
intended to exhibit the feelings and hopes of the [)eople, 
add the defects and absurdities of various political systems. 
The Novelle GalatUi is a series of poetical tahis, in the 
ottaha rtma, — a inetYe largely used by Italian poets for that 
class of compositions. The solo merit of these ]>oeins con- 
sists in the harmony and purity of the style, and the Jivcli- 
iioss and sarcastic power of many passages. They are, how- 
ever, characterised by the grossest licontinusness ; jind there 
is no originality of plot, — that, according to the custom t>f 
Italian noveltats, being taken from classical mythology or 
other ancient Agenda. Among the otlier works of Oasti 
is the Poema TartarOj a mock-heroic satire on the court 
of Catherine II., with which he was personally acquainted. 

OASTIGLIONE DELLE STIVIEHE, a town of Italy, 
in the province of Brescia, 20 miles north-west of Mantua. 
It has a castle, a theatre, and two lino churches, and was 
formerly the capital of a small principality dependent on 
the duchy of Mantua. In 1796 the Austrians, under 
Wurmser, were defeated there by Marshal Augereau, who 
was afterwards rewarded by Napoleon with the title of 
duke of Castiglione. Population, 5237. This town must 
not be confounded with Castiglione Fiorctino, a flourish- 
ing township, about 11 miles south of Arezzo by rail, which 
is chiefly engaged in th<^ culture of the silk-worm. 

CASTIGLIONE, Baldassare (1478-1529), diplomatist 
and man of letters, was born at Cusatico near Mantua, 
and was educated at Milan under the famous professors 
Merula and Chalcondylcs. In 1496 he entered the service | 
of Lodovico Sforza, duke of Milan, returning to Mantua 
iu 1600 when Lodovico was carried prisoner into Kraiice. 
In 1504 he was attached to the court of (Tuidobaldo 
Malatesta, duke of Urbino, and in 1506 he was simt by 
that prince on & mission to Henry VII. of Eiiglaml, who 
had before conferred on Federigo J^Ialatesta, “the (rood 
Duke,” the most famous mercenary of liis age, the order of 
the Garter. Guidobaldo dying childless in 1508, the | 
duchy of Urbino was given to Francesco Maria della liovero, 
for whom Castiglione, envoy at the court of Leo X. (Medici), 
obtained the office of generalissimo of the Papal tro<»p3. 
Charged with the arrangement of the disi)iite between 
Clement VII. (Medici) and Charles V , Ciistiglione crossed, 
in 1324, into Spain, where he was received with highest 
honours, being afterwards naturalized, and made bisliop of 
Avila. In 1627, however, Rome was seized and sacked 
by the Imperialists under Bourbon, and in the July of the 
same year the surrender of the castle of SanP Angelo 
placed Clement in their bauds. Castiglione had been 
tricked by the emperor, but there were not wanting accusa- 
tions of treachery against himself. Ho had, however, placed 
fidelity highest among the viriuea of hja ideal courtier 


and when he died at Toledo jn 1529, it was said that he 
had died of grief and shame at the imputation. The 
emperor mourned him a§ “ one of the world’s best cavaliers.” 
A portrait of him, now at the Louvre, was painted by 
Raphael, who disdained neither his opinion nor his advice. 

Castiglione wrote little, but that little is of rare merit, i 1 is 
verses, in Latin and Italian, are elegant in the extreme ; bis 
letters (Pailua, 1769-1771) are full of grace and finesse. 
But the book by whieli he is best rcnieiubered is the famous 
treatise, It CorUyianOy written in 1511, published at 
Venice by Aldus in 1528, and translatetl into English by a 
certain Thomas Hoby as early as 1561. 'Hiis book, called 
by the Italians It IJhro dOro, and remarkable for its easy 
force and undemonstrative elegance of slyle no le •ss 
for the nobility and manliness of its theories, describes the 
Italian geutleiiiau of the llenaissaneo, niider his b^iglJtc.^t 
and fairest asj)ect, ami gives a charniiiig [lictiini of the 
court of Guidobaldo da .Montefeltre, duke of Urbino, 
“confessedly the purest and most elevated court in Italy.” 
In the form of a discussion held in the duchess’s drawing- 
n)om — with lOlizabetta Gon/.aga, Pietro Bembo, Bernardo 
Bibbiena, Giuli.ino de' .Medici, i^^inilia Pi:i, and (!)erctino the 
Unicpio among the speakers — the question, What constitutes 
a perfect courtier] is debated. With but few diirererjces, 
the type determined on is the ideal gentleman of the 
present day. See Gingneiie, llistoire Jffitmhu' de P Italie^ 
vi., vii. ; and J. A. Symoiuls, The /unnisjstince in /ttdj/^ 
Tjoiiduii, LS75. 

OASTIGIjIONE, Giovanni Benedetto (1616-1670), 
currently named iu Italy 11 Grechetto, and iu Franco Le 
Beiiedette, a painter of the Genoese School, was born in 
Genua, and studied for some time under V^audyck. He 
j)ainted portraits, historical pieces, and landscapes, but 
chiefly excelled in fairs, markets, and rural scenes with 
animals. His paintings are to be found at Rome, V^euice, 
Naples, Florence, and more especially Genoa and Mantua. 
He also executed a great number of etchings, which are 
spirited, free, and full of taste ; Diogenes searching for 
a Man is one of tho principal of these. The etchings aro 
remarkable for light and shade, and have even earned for 
(Jastigliono the name of “ a second Rembrandt.” Tho 
Presepio (Nativity of Jesns) in the church of San Luca, 
Genoa, ranks among his most celebrated paintings ; the 
Louvre also contains eight characteristic examj[)les. In his 
closing years he lived in Mantua, painting for the court ; 
here he received his name of “ Grechetto,” fn)m the chussic 
air of his pastorals, and hero ho died ol gout m 1676. 
liis brothel Salvatore Jiiul nis son Francesco cxccdled in 
the same subjects ; and it is thought that many paintings 
which arc ascribed to Benedetto arc only cu[)ies after him, 
or perhaps originals by liis son or brother. 

CASTIGLIONE. Gaui.o Oitavio, Count (178 1 1849), 
an Italian philologist of considerable reputation, was born 
at Milan of an ancient family. His [irincipal work was 
done in connection with the Arabic ami i»tlH‘r Oriental 
languages ; but lie also })erformed good .'.Li vii e in several 
other departments. In 1819 he publi.^hed Citjicite 

del Mitseo di Milano^ and assisteil (’.Lrdmal !Mai in his 
UtphiUr partimi hveditaruin in Amfirusianis palimpsestis 
repertariun editio. A learned MimotiC t/eo(/rapki(ftie ft 
7ut mis mat it pie sur la partie oritntate de ht Ilarbarie appeh‘e 
Afrikia par tes appeared in 1 8 J 6, and established 

his reputation. In 1829 lie piiblislied by himself the 
Gothic version of the si;ooml epi.‘^tle of Paul to the Corin- 
thians ; and this was followed by tlie Gothic version of the 
opistle to the Ri>maiis, the lirst epistle to the Corinthians, 
and the epistle to the Ephesians in 1834; by Galatians, 
Philippians, ami 1 Thessulonians in 1835, and by 2 Thes- 
saloniaiis in 1839. His life was written by Biondelli, and 
appeared at Milan in 1856. 
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CA.STILE (in Spanish, ffnstilla), an ancient kingdom 
of Spain occupying tlie central districts of the peninsula. 
For its histury a.s a separate kingdom see the article 
Spain. The name Castile is derivctl fruin the existence 
of iiuimiroiis ft)rts (mstillos) cri*.cti‘d on the frontiei*a to 
alFonl prutcctioii from enemies. The northern part of the 
old kingiloiii, which was first rescued from the Moors, is 
callfd CttsttUn la Vtoja^ot Old Castile; the southern, more 
recently acquired, is ciilh'd Canflllff la iVvcra, or New ('aslile. 
The length of Castile from north to south is ahout 300 
miles; the breadth, al>out 100 miles; and the total area 
about 45,000 scjuare mih*,s,or nearly oiie-fuurth that of Sjiain. 

Old (yustile is bordered lUi the N. by the J>ay of 
Biscay, on the K. and \.K. l»y IJisca}'', Alava, Naxaire, 
and Aragon, on the S. hy New Castile, and i'li the 
W by Leon and Asturi.i'^. It is divitled into tin* oro- 
vinces of Burgos, J<oerono, Santander. S«)ria, Segovia, 
Avila, Balencia, A'alladolitl, and lias an area of l!r»,IOt) 
square mill’"', ami a pojudatioii cstimateil in at 

l,080,«StU inhabitants. 'I'lie eoimiry cnii.-i.-^to I'f v.ist 
plains, vvhicli form, lictwocn the Cantabiian chain in the 
iiorlli and tlu; chain of Sierras stretching sniitli west from 
Aragon to Lslnanaduia, a great table-himl, of a height 
between 2500 ami 4000 feet above the .sea. TJie ju incipal 
rivers are tlie Douru and the l^bro. 'flu* plaiii.s are Uirren 
and dry, with scarcely a tree, meadow, (»r spiitig of water ; 
but the bills biu-dering the iM«»iinlain rauge.s are well 
clothed with oak-forests. The climale L liealihy, but 
subject to great extreme.^ of »olil and JuMt ; frui^ts in the 
higher regions m.»y la.‘>t three months at a lime. 'I'he soil 
IS productive, but peMjrly cultivated ; th** h ii’\ e.sts <»f wheat, 
however, are almiidant. Wine and oil <»f iiiieiior (jiiality, 
and madder, are produced in considerable (|uanlity, but 
fruits are scarce except at IhirelKi. 'rhee\|K)it trade is 
chietly in wool, cattle, sh(*e[», ami wheat. 'Idle bad state 
of tho roads (wliicli are off on impassable bir umh’.s), the 
iiisutficieiicy of railway coiiimuiiicatioig and the iiegh-cted 
condition of the Port of fc>unt:indcr, are great obstacles to 
commerce. 

New Castile is bounded on the X. by Old ( 'a'^tile, on llic 
E. by .\ragon and Valencia, on the S. by J.a Mancha, on the 
AV. by E.stremadura. It form.s llie southern ptutioii of the 
great central tabhvlaiid of Sjiain, and euiiquLe-. the pro- 
vinces of Mailiid, Toledo, (J uadaiajara, ami Cm nea, The 
total area is ‘Jtt,! .s(juari‘ inih's, iiiliabited liv a pupulati^ui 
estimated in bS7() at 1,277,123. Tlie ]»rincij>al mountain 
ranges are the Siena (iuadaraiiia in tlie iiuilh, and tlie 
iSierra Murena in the Tlio iim ia aro the 

Tagus, Guadiaiia, Oiiadalqiiiver, Segura, ami Xucar. The 
climate is more rigortum than that of (>hl Oaslih', and the 
mean temperature, on account of the elevation uf .surface, 
is not more than bq"; but the heat in sumim r is cxtreiiie 
in the valloy.s. The rainfall i.s not more llien lU incJies in 
a year ; the winds are <lry arid violent, 'file v\hole country 
presents the aspect of a harrcii dusty ste]»pe, with ]»;itches 
of olive-trees hen; and there, and wheat, ]iea, and sallVoii 
liehU. During the rainy sea.son the vegetation is ^e,ry 
luxiiiiaiit ; but agricailtiire is in a li.aekvvanl .''tale ; the 
soil fejtih*, but the riveis are not used for its inigation. 
The t-'lal quantity of wheat raised i.s barely .siilfu iciit for 
the wants of the population. Hemp ami thix and olive- 
trees aie ciiltivatetl. Timber and iire-vvood are becoming 
dean;!-, as tl)e country is very little wooded. Homy is 
gathered in coi . lerable (piantities ; and she,ep, oxen, and 
xnules a.-e rean d in gieut numbers. Iron, salt, and ijuick- 
silvor ale w«)rked; the mineral i*e.source.s are good, but 
ill developed, 'fhe iiianufactiire.s are chiefly of woollen 
goods, plain and figured velvct.s, silks, satins, calicoes, 
itockimgs, earthenware, and cutlery. 

Tho inhabitants of both Old and New Castile are a loyal 
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and manly race, preserving the primitive 
pure Spanish, as weM as th'e pride, ot their foi^athepl 
They are uneducated and inclined to bigotry, but nato^y 
shrewd and intelligent. The tillage of the land tmd tbe- 
pasturiiig of sheep are their chief employments. 

CASTILLEJO, Chkistobal db (1^94-1556), was born, 
according to Moratin, in Ciudad>li(^rigo. Att^ed at an. 
early age to the household of Ferdinand of Aus&ia, after* 
wards king of Bohemia and Hungary, and eventually em- 
peror, Castillejo rose' in the -prince's service to the post pf 
secretary, taking orders on the departure of his master from 
Spain, in wiiich country Ife remained some time. A letter 
written during this period (15231 by Martin de Spinas 
to tho treasurer Salamanca, in reply to one asking 1dm to*^ 
provide the treasurer with a secretary, bears flattering wit- 
ness to the ability and temper of Castillejo, Vrho is warmlyf 
recommended to tho vacancy. It is not known whether, 
lie obtained this post. Certain it is, however, that he soon 
aflcrwaids folowed Ferdinand, and np.iumed his secretary- 
ship, with but little profit, if wo may judge from many 
passages in his verse, in which he deplores his poverty and 
tho forlorn position unaided merit hold at court. Ue Was* 
several times in Venice, where certain of his opuscules^ 
were printt'd for smuggling into Spliin, — Castillejo, like* 
'foiTiis Nabarro, whose comedies and satires were al^ pub* 
lislicd ill Italy, being on the Index of tho Inquisition, on- 
account of the strong anti clerical bias of his satirical works. 
He died in a munastory near Vienna, two years before Fer- 
dinand's recognition as emperor. 

Castiihjo was a voluminous writer of verse. His poems^ 
are worthy of note, not only on account qf their intrinsic 
merit, but also as being the last manifestation of import- 
ance of the older Spanish School of poetry against the- 
younger .«eclion under tho leadership of Garcilaso de la 
V(*ga. That fine melodist and brilliant rhetorician, the 
Bonsard of Spain, seconded by Boscan and Hurtado de 
AIcndoza, had introduced into his own land the rhythms* 
and cadences enq)lo)cd in Italy; through him the sonnet, 
the canzone, the octaves of the comic epics, and even the 
la’ca rima of the comedy itself had boon transplanted 
into Spanish soil ; and he and his followers had created a , 
vocabulary of picked and exquisite terms which, passing 
through the hands of tlie magniloquent Herrera, was to end 
in the monstrous dialect of Giyigora and his disciples. 
Again.st this revolution Castillejo set his face, fighting, 
gallantly and unavailiiigly in defence of. the antique; 
metrical forms and structures. The use of these he never 
abandoned, save on one or two occasions when, for purposes* 
of parody, he produced sonnets and octaves. In tho poetry 
of Cabtillej(», which is written chiefly in “ quiutillas ” and 
“ coplas de ])\6 (jULbrado,** are all the qualities thalj make; 
the older verse of Spain such pleasant reading — the grace- 
ful sinipliidty, the artless elegance, the fluency and 
s])untaiieity (which suinctimes, however, degenerates into 
garrulity^ the kesen and homely mother wit, often grosa 
but sehlom offensive or cruel. lie has, however, other quali- 
ties which are peculiar to himself, and which give him a 
place apart even among the school that may be said, to end 
in him ; his society verses are bright with a pleasant gossipy 
amiability; his satires are quick With a certain cynicfd 
sprightliiiess that makes them still amusing and attract^yef 
while one ut least of his poems, the Dialogue betWMli 
llim.sclf and his Pen,’’ overflows with a humorous tendering 
that is extreuiely effective. Writing ^ on anything ai^ 
everything — “ On a Green and Yellow Cc jflume/L^VQn iiy^- 
Wuod Guaiacum,” “ On a Friend^s Horse called Tristram,’’ 
— he of course produced a cloud of rhymes that are- 
intolerable and to be avoided. Some of his Villandcosp” 
Letras,” and ** Motes,” however, are charming Itt despite 
of years ; a not infrequent note in them remindihj^; the 
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iiader somewhat 0 / the quahat graces of Charles of Orleans, 
with whom in this fondness for elaborate trifles Castillcyo 
may be said to hare a certain afSnity, though immeasurably 
his inferior in deUca^ of touch and artistic restraint. His 
principal satires, ^*The Sermon against Love** and the 
Dialogue of the Conditions of Women,^ are amusing and 
witty enfugh ; while his Qalatea/' an imitation of Ovid, 
must be regarded as one of the sweetest pieces of pastoral 
poetry iu the whole range of Spanish letters, and, with the 
exception of the exquisite little anac^ntic to Love, as the 
Imt of Oaatillejo’s many poem^ * 

' The strong antirclerical fesiings of Castillejo, himself 
nn ecclesiastic, have been already remarked. His satires 
were treated exceedingly ill on this account by the oflicers 
^of the Inquisition, who did not scruple to excise large 
portions of tfiem, and to fill up the gaps thus caused with 
acreeds of a contrary tendency, the •work of their own 
hack-rhymesters, who had at this period a great deal of 
work to do of the P^me sort. The poems themselves are 
divided into three books, the first devoted to Love,” and 
the second to “ Conversation and Pastime while the third 
is composed of moral and religious verses. The best text 
is that given in the Bihlioteca de Autores Espaiioks^ vol. 
xxxii., Madrid, 1832. 

CASTING. See Founding. 

CASTLE (Saxon castel^ Latin casfellmn, diiniimtive 
from castrum^ whence the French chdtmn and rhakl, as in 
Neufchatol), an encampment, a fortress or place rendered 
defensible either by nature or art The term i.s also often 
applied to the principal mansion of a prince or nobleiiian. 

The frequeJit and protracted wars between neighbouring 
tribes and peoples which took place in early times must 
aoonhavo rendered evident the expediency of erecting forts. 

• These at first consisted only of earthen ramparts or rows of 
lisades, situated mostly on commanding eniineiicos. 
ith improved methods of assault and tlie advance of con- 
atructive art came erections of wood and slum*, which by 
and by were flanked with towers and surrounded by a wall 
4ind ditch. Increased mechanical and architectural .skill, 
while it made little alteration on the fuinlameiital ])laii of 
such buildings, gradually introduced numerous contrivjiiices 
for repelling assault, and rendering a groat castle well nigh 
impregnable. 

Confining our narrative of the progress of castle-building 
to Britain, we notice first the hill-forts which are asci-ibod 
to the ancient Britons. Typical examples of llicin are the 
Herefordshire Beacon on the Malvern TIiIIh, and the 
Barmokin of Echt in Aberdeenshire. Tlie latter consists 
of the remains of two circular dry stone walls siirroiiiKleil 
by tliroo ditches. The inner wall seems to have been about 
12 feet thick, and 300 yards iu circumference, and contains 
five entrances all in an oblique direction. Tlie outer wall, 
which is said to be more modern than the iiiier, is iiiiich 
more entire, and has no entrances jihrough it. Tlie ditches 
itre about 9 feet broad. 

Of the castella which the Bomans erected in this country 
•during their long occupation of it, Richborough Clastic near 
^i^Sandwich in Kent is almost the only relic. It is, fnan tlie 
‘^donce of coins found there, supposed to have been built, 
or at any rate completeu, in the time of the Hmperor 
^’;&veru8. The ruins at present form nearly three sitles - 
southern, western, and northern — of a rectangle, ami it 
.is ^ commonly supposed that the fourth * side, the eastern, 
\facmg the I^yer Stour, has been destroyed by the giving 
%ay of , the terrace on which it stood. 'J'he length of the 
^•sputhem •'wall is 260, of the western 4C0, aud of the 
northern 440 feet. 

Ibeight of thp'^dls varies from 10 to 30 feet; and 
4hett thickness, from R to 12 feet at the base, diminishes 
slighUy towards the top. In the western and northern 


walls are two openings which are usually denominated the 
decuman and postern gates. Hound towers are said to have 
existed at the corners, and square ones at convenient dis- 
tances along the walls, but no traces of them are now to be 
found. The walls, which are enormously strong and faced 
with regular courses of squared stones, consist of rows of 
boulders alternating with courses of bonding tiles. Nearly 
in the centre of the castle is the base of a cruciform building 
resting on a substructure of masonry, wliich is conjectured 
to have been the auguralej where the auguries were taken, 
and where was situated the sacellum for the reception of 
the ensigns. 

Regarding the castles built by our Saxon forefathers 
our knowledge is scanty. They were probably not very 
Humorous, and some of them were built principally of 
wood. Alfred, who did so much for the defence of the 
country, construcLeil several strongholds whicJi his successors 
do nut seem to have kept up or improved. At all events 
they offered little resistance to William the Norman, who, 
in order ctiectually to guard against invasions from with- 
out as w^ell as to awe his newly acquired subjects, imme- 
diately began to erect castles all o\er the kingdom, and 
likewise to re[)air and augment the old ones. Ijcsides, as 
he had parcelled out the lands of the JCnglish amongst his 
followers, they, to protect iheniscdves from the re.seiitiiienfc 
of the des[»oiled natives, built strongholds and castles on 
their estates, and these were multiplied so rapidly that 
towards the Litter end of the roigu of King Stephen they 
amounted to 1115. 

As the feudal system gathered strength, the lords of 
castles began to arrogate to theni&elves a royal pow'cr, 
not only within thcii castles, but likewise in their environ-s, 
— exorcising judicature botli civil and criminal, coining 
money, and arbitrarily seizing forage and provisions for 
the subsistence of their garrisons, which they afterwards 
diaiiandcd as a right. Their insolence and oppression 
grew to such a j>itch that, accoriling t:) William of 
Newbury, “there were iu England as many kings, or 
rather tynints, .as lords of castles;” .and Matthew Paris 
emphatically styles them “ nests of devils and dens of 
thieves.” The licentious beliaviour of the garrisons having 
at lengtli l)ecinne intolerable, it was agreed in the treaty 
between Stephen and Henry 11., wdieii the latter was duke 
of Normandy, that all the castles built within a certain 
period .sliould be demolished ; in coiise«jueiice of wdiich 
many w^re aetually razed, lait nut the number stipulated. 

The style uf castle erected in lingland after the Con- 
quest seems to have been that of bnildings of a .'similar 
kiiul in Prance, sucli as the c.astles of Chaiuboy, l)oinfri»nt, 
Palaise, Nogeut-le-Kulron, Beangeiicy, f.uche.s, Chan\ igny, 
and many others. Jake them, llie Norman cattle was 
commonly situated on an eminence, or on the h.inlv of a 
river. The whole, siti*. of tlie castle, which was fnMjiiently 
of great extent and irregular figure, was .suin iuHled by a 
deef» and broad diteh, called the moat <‘r h'^'^e, which 
could be, v\i>[\y filled with water or lift dry. lii some of 
tln^ lati-r casths, before tbe [niiwlpal iiitr.inces was placed 
an outwork called the barbaivui, whieh was a high wall 
surmounted by battlements ami «»oe i-i'Uially turrets to 
defeinl the gate and tlu' drawbridge, whieh communicated 
thcrcwitli. The iluiwbiidge aeiu-'. the moat W'as con- 
Stniclctl of wooii, and, bv mean.- eliains and weights, 
could be pulled up against tin- entrance, thus cutting ulT 
all communication with the outride. On the in.siile of 
the moat .stood the outer hailey wall, about S or It) feet 
thick, and from Ut) to 30 feet high, surniountod by a 
parapet not less than I foot thick, with crenellated 
embattlcmcnts or embrasures. This parapet atlorded 
protection to the di'fi iiders of the castle, who stood upon 
the wall, and through the crenelles discharged arrows, 
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darts, and stones at tho besiegers. On the wall, and 
projecting out from it were built at proper distances square 
or round towers, .sometimes called ^bastions, generally one 
story higher than the wall so as to command it. Tlie 
lower story of the walls and towers was often built with 
a batter, or sIo[)e outwards to strengthen, and also to keep 
tho as.sailants farther from, the walls. Thus the defenders 
were not compelled to lean far over the para[>et, and ex- 
pose their bodies to tlio archers of tlie enemy wIkj were 
jdaced at a distance to guard tho.sc engaged in uiideniiiiiiiig 
the walls. In one of the ti»wer.s ainl sometimes in the 
wall near a tower was tho po.'.teni gate at a c()n^.id^l^■lble 
distance from tho ground. This gate was used for the 
egress of inessiaigo.rs during a siego, Tho priiici])al 
entrance or main gnte of tlio ea.silo was of groat strengtli, 
and was u.siially llaidced with strong towors ha\iiig 
embattled para pels. It ^\as niado of woud, (;aseil willi 
iron, and was remli'red dniildy secure by an iron portcullis 
which slid downward.s in gnioves in tho masoiiiy. Wilhin 
the outer wall \v:is a largo open spiiee or com t called the 
outer bailey, hayle, or halliuni, in whioli stood cnminniily a 
church or cliapel. On the insiih* of the outer b.ii]c\ and .^iir- 
roundi-d hy a ditcli stood anotloa* wall and parapet, \\ilh gali* 
and lowers simil.ir to tlioso on tlio outer wall, ii'iuiid tlu; 
inside of tliis inm*r wall W’ere arrangiMl the otlico-i tor the 
servants and rolainers, tlic granarie.s, .storeliou.^e^-, and other 
necessary buildings. Thesi* coiistitnlcd the inner hailey. 
Within all these was tlio keep, hiiill soinetiiiios on an 
artificial mound. It was a largi*. higli, scjuarcorn'ctangular 
tower more stnaigly furl iliod than any of th*' olla r pait.sof 
the castle, and was the last n sort of the garrison when all 
the outw'ork.s weio taken. It.s walls, fioin Ml to ahont 2(1 
feel in thickne.s.s at the l»ase, aial dimini.'^hnig touaid.-^ tin* 
top, on w’hicli was placed an eiiibatlled {taia[Ht, often 
arlmitted of cliandiers and sLaircas.'s being const meted in 
thfiiii. On each side (d tlie keep llioie w.i^ usually a ilat 
Norman buttress, and at tliecornor.^ were lanbattlcd tnirets 
carried one story liiiduT than th • jiaraji t, as may bes seen 
in the keeps of lioelie^tei, Newc.i-tlc, Ac. 
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The entrance was on the first floor, and was reached by 
an open flight of .ste[)s, which canid be readily defended, or 
by a stairca.se in a turret at one of the angles. Tho interior 
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was divided by a strong middle partition wall, in which 
were openings for communicatton with the different apart- 
ments. In this wall was the well of the castle, often of 
great depth, and with a shaft ascending through all tho 
stories to the top of the keep. The several floors were of 
stone or wood. Tho basement floor qtmtained tho store- 
rooms and the dungeon for jirisoners, andjiad no lights from 
the outside. On the first floor were situated the soldiers* 
apartments, guard-room, <fec., lighted only by small loop- 
holes. Tho second f^c'or was taken up by the baronial hall 
in which tho baroR or governor and his retainers dined. 
The third floor contained, frobably, the chapel and apart- 
ments of the governor and his family. Tho two upper floors 
\Yerc lighted by small round-hejided Norman windows. 
Although there were iin(inestional)ly great variations in the 
structure of castles, yet the most perfect of thvin were built 
on the plan above de.'^cribed. As an illustration we give a 
round-plan of Dover Castle copied by permission from 
The ArrhhecL 



The towers along the outer bailey wall (such us Avranches 
tower, Marshall’s tower, sind the Constable’s tow'crin Dover 
(’astle.) wtae, in the case of royal castles, each protected by 
men of a[»provcd tidehty and valour, to whoni^estates were 
granted on coiiditii ui of their performing cjustlc-guard. Each 
had also to keep Ijis particular tower in repair, and siipjjy 
tlio reipn’site nuiii])er of men to defend it during a siego. 
la ])roc.csH of time these services were commuted for 
annual rents, sometimes styled wardpeimy and wajtfec, but 
commonly ca.stle-guurd nuits, jmyable on fixed day.s, under 
ju'tidigiuiis jicnultics called sursizes. At Rochester if a man 
failed in the j>aymenl of his rent of castle-guard on tlie 
feast of »St Andrew^, his debt was doubled every tide 
wliilc the payment was delayed. Tliese were afterwards 
restrained by an Act of rarliament made in the reign of 
Henry VIII., and finally annihilated, with the tenures by 
knight’s service, in tlie time of Charles If. »-Such castles as 
were private 'property were guarded cither by mercenary 
soldiers, or by the leuailta of the lord or owner. Windsor, 
IVarwick, Kenilworth, Conway, Carnarvon, and many 
iitlier.^ of the later Norman castles differ from the earlier 
oiie.s chiefly in tlio slrueluro of the keep, which contained 
in .some instances an open quadmngular court, and had the 
chapel, tliu liall, and the state ifpartments arranged round 
the ^lides. The turrets at the corners and on the walls 
were of variou.s shajics, round, square, and polygonal, and 
Lad embrasures and machicolations. 

'fhe machicolations were corbelled projections, with 
apertures between, down which stones could be thrown, or 
molten lead poured, on the assailants. The principal 
entrances were defended by largo circular towers, with 
machicolations over the front of tho gate, and sometimes 
more than one portcullis. 

The Scotch castles^ were in general square or rectangular 
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keeps or peeb, and depended for their security greatly upon 
their site. Some, of them situated on precipitous 
rocks on the sea- 
coasty such as Fast, 

Tantallon, Dunot- 
tar I others on islands 
in a lake or river,* 
sucli «as tLochleve^ 
and Tlircave. Edin- 
burgh and Stirling 
castles, like many 
others in England 
and on the Conti- 
nent, illustrate well 3.— Macbioolatiuns and Raltlenifiitcd 

one of the functions Parapet, 

often discharged by fortresses, that of foriniug a iiucbus for 
a village or city. 

As civilization advanced and the cdimtry enjoyed iinirc 
peace and security, buildings were erected with a greater 
regard to comfort aiitl elegance, though still retaining nuuiy 
of the features of a fortress, such as the moat, the 
drawbridge, and the gatoliouse. Examples of thtiso 
castellated mansions arc seen in CaLstor, iVorfolk. and 
Herstinonceaux, Sussex, erected in the ir>tJi c«3ntiiry. P.nt 
it should not be forgotten that many of the c istles oi older 
date were by subsequent repairs, iinpruveiiieiils, and 
adatdatioiis so traiisforiued in coursii of lime as to reseinhhi 
more modern structures. Castles of recent date are merely 
imitations of these with some of their features jireserved 
for ornament. 

t 

See Orese’fl AntiqnUm, King’s Aatiqiui^ 

ArvhittidHfiil Aiuiquitif'fi^ Uraj ley’s .ivru nt Cnstlfi af it inl and 

Rcuttie’s Castlfs and Ahhn/s of Enahtn>f lUtro- 

iiuUand Kcclmastiral Antiquities of Setdhtnd, M , hue’s 

Diet ionnai re de. r ArchitfHure, ^I. dc C’jiinn()nt’s.<-/^V'«vV//r//vw<^/ Ittoti- 
•nu'nt Arch rot (u tic, jiikI many notices in various areliih-ctuial .uid 
ardueologii-al period i cals. (U. M‘K.) 

CASTLEBAR, a town of Ireland, the ca]»itul of the county 
of Mayo, situated on the river (jf the same iiume, 159 miles 
west by north of Dublin. It consi.sts ehietly of a main 
street upwards of half a mile in length and a square in 
which arc the county courts and public ollices. It also 
possesses a jail, an Episcopal church, a Homan Catholic 
chapel, a lunatic asylum, a county infirmary, a linen hull, 
artillery and infantry l^irracks, and a workhouse. There 
are some breweries, and a considerable trade in linens and 
agricultural produce. Two new.s]ia[»er.s are [mbiished in the 
town. The castle, which gives its name to the town, was 
a fortress of the De Burgh family ; but the Io\mi itself is 
of more modern origin. In 1641 the castle wms liL'ld for 
the rarliaincnt by Sir Henry Bingham, but he was forced 
to surrender to Lord Mayo, and fell a victim, with all his 
garrison, to the fury and treachery of the besii^ger-s. ’Fhe 
massacre was afterwards avenged, in 16511, by the cxceiitioii 
of Sir Theobald Burke (by that Jime Lord Mayo), who 
had been in command along with his fatlier at tlie siege. 
In 179S the town w’as occupied for some weeks by the 
French under Ceiieral Humbert, wdio had defeate<i the 
English under Luke J. TIutchisoii in a coidliel which is 
jocularly styled the “ Castlebar Races.” Population in 
1871, :ir»os. • 

CASTLEIIEAQH, Lord. See Londondkkry, M.\k- 

Quia OF. ’ 

CASTLETOWN (in Manx, Bully Cashtel), the capital 
of the Isle of Man, and seat of the Manx Covemment, 
stands on the western side of Castletown Bay, 1 1 miles 
south-west of Douglas, on both banks of the Silvorburii. 
It is neat and regularly built, and has a large square 
containing some handsome houses. In the centre of the 
town stands Castle Itilshin, which owes its foundation to 



the Danish chief, Qnthred, in 960, and after serving for 
generations as the residence of the kings of Man, is now 
partly used as a prison and barracks. In its vicinity is 
the House of Keys, ^fhe^o the members of the Manx 
Parliament hold their sessions. The chief educational 
establishment is King William’s College, situated about a 
mile and a half to the north of the town. It was originally 
erected about 1 830 3 ; but a complete restoration was 
rendered noces.sary by tire in iS il, ami it has since been 
enlarged, in 1862. Castlctowm also possesses a new town- 
house, a market-house dating from 1830, and several other 
public buildings; there are breweries, linukdiis, and corn 
mills in the town and neighbourhood ; and a small ship- 
ping-trade is luaiutained. Population in 1871, 2320. 

CASTOR AND POLLUX, in Creek and Roman 
mythology, w’cre twin gods, also known under the name 
of Dioscuri (AifurKoiquH, from Zee?, Ato?, .Jupiter, and 
KovftoL^ children) fur, according to one myth, tln^y W( re 
children of .Jiijuter and Ueda, whoso love the god lead 
Won under the form of a swan. In some versions Leda 
is represented as having brought forth two eggs, from one 
of which were born the mortal babes Castor and Clyt:e- 
nine.stra, from the other llie immortal Pollux or l^^lydeu^cs 
and Helen. A(!Cording to othei*s only tl>e latter two were 
children of Zeus, and in iloiner all are said to be 
chddrcn of LeJa and 'ryndareus, king (»f S[>arta. Wo 
lind also that tlie Dioscuri w’ere specially reven*nced among 
pi‘ 0 ]»lo of Dorian race, and that, tiny were .said to have 
ri igncd at S|»arta. Miillcr therefore suggests that the 
invtli arose from the ai>otheosis of certain hiunan Tyii- 
darida*, round whom gradually collected fables wdiich 
origiiinlly referred to some ancient Peloptanu'sian deitie.s. 

'rih* Dio-sciiri presided over jaiblie games, Ca.stor being 
the gu<l of eqiu'strian exercise, J’ollux the god of boxing; 
hut both are usually re[)re.sented on Jit ry steeds with spears 
and egg .shaj)ed hclfuets crowned with stars, Tliey were, 
besides, the patrons of hosjutality ; their willing and kiinlly 
aid was ('.specially sought by travellers ; tin y weie (ku) (rum)- 
evei ready to betriend all win* j'aid iJiem due Imnour. 
Their most important exploits are their iii\.j.''nai «.4' Alt ice, 
to re-scuo their sister Helen from 'I’hcseii.s ; their siian'. in 
the hunting «»f the Calydoniaii boar, and in tin* Argonautic 
expedition, during wdiieh they married the dauglders of 
Leueijqms ; and, lastly, their battle w’ith the sons of 
A[)harens, in wliieli Castor, the mortal, tell by the hand of 
Idas. I’olliix", finding him dead after the battle, iinj)lori!d 
Jupiter to be allowed to die with him ; but the father (jf 
the gods (says Homer) gave his brother lite, on condition 
llial both sliould, on alternate days, descend to ]fad(.‘S. 
According to amdlier fable, the god marked hisapj>rovaI of 
their lo\e by placing them together among the stars. 

Though their W’orship was perhaps ino.st earefnlly o]). 
served among peiqJe of Dorian origin, they were In lil in 
no small veneration at Rome. It was the pojudar brlirf in 
that city from an early period tliat the battle t>f Lake 
Regillus had been decided by their iiiterpo-sil ior». ’IJiey 
had fought, it was .said, armed and mounted, at the head 
of the legions of the eoinmoiiwealth, aiul li.id afterwards 
earned the news of the victory with inereddjle speed to the 
city. The well in the Ponim at which tlie\ alighted was 
]mintcd out, and near it rose their aueient tcnqJe. A great 
fe.stival was kept in their honour on tlie Ides of Quintilis, 
btlieved to be the anniversary of the battle, and sumptuous 
.sacrilice.s were oll’ered to them at the jniblie eliarge. It 
was further ordained that a grand muster and inspectiem 
of the cquotriau body sliould lu^ part of the ceremonial. 
All the knights, clad in pin pie and crowned with olive, 
w’ere to meet at a temple of Mars in the suburbs. Thence 
they were to ride in state to the forum, wln re shujd the 
temple of the twins. Tliis pageant was during several 
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centuries one of the most splendid sights of Rome. In the 
time of Dionysius the cavalcade consisted of 5000 horsemen, 
all persons of fair repute and independent fortune. 

OxVSTOli OIL, tile fixed oil obtained from the Castor 
Oil Plant or Palma Christi, liicinua communis^ belonging to 
the Natural EupJwrbiacecB. The plant is a native of 
the ICiist Indies, but it has been introduced, and is now 
cultivated in most tropical and in the warmer toniperato 
count rius. In size it varies from a shrubby plant to a tree 
of from 30 to 40 feet in height according to the climate in 
which it grows, being arborescent in tropical latitudes. On 
account of its very large beautiful paliiiatc-pcltato leaves, 
which measure as much as 2 fe.et in diaiiieter, it is cultivated 
as an ornamental plant, in the south of Kiiglaiid, with 
the habit of an annual, it ri[i(Mis its seeds in favourahhi 
seasons; audit has been known to come to inaturilyas far 
north as Christiania in Ni'rway. The fruit. con.si.st.s of a 
tricoccoiis capsule, eoveivd exlerrially with soft yielding 
prickles, and each cell develops a single seeil. Tlie seeds 
of the ditferciit cultivatetl varieties, of which then* are a 
great number, dillcr much in size and in external markings ; 
but average seeds are of an oval laterally comjin's-^sed f(»nn, 
with their hmgest diameter about four lines. Tlaw have a 
shining, marble grey and brown, thick, leathery epnlermis, 
within which is a thin dark coloured brittle coat. Tlio 
cotyledons readily separate, and allow a large, distiiiet leafy 
embryo. 'Flie oil is obtained from tJn* seeds by two 
principal methods -expre.ision and decoction, the latter 
process Vu'iug largely used in India, where the oil, on 
aecoiiTit of its chi'a[mcss and abundaiK’e, is extensively 
eiiipluyeil for illuminuting a.s well ns fur utlicr domestic and 
medicinal purposes. The oil ex[u>rted fnmi Calcutta to 
Euroi^e, wliicli is said to be cold drawn and nearly 
tasteless,” is prepared by .shelling and e.rushing the .seeds 
betwee.n rollers. The crushe,d mass is then placed iii 
hempen cloths and [iresscd in a screw or liydniidie jiress. 
The oil whieli exudes is mixed with water and heated till 
the w'ater boils, and the mueilagimms mutter in the (dl 
Bcjiarates as a scum. It is next strained, tlnm bleached in 
the. siudight, and stored for exportativai. A eiinsideniblo 
quantity of castor oil of an excellent quality is also made in 
Italy; and in California tln^ manufaeture is coiidueled on 
an extensive .scale. 'J’he following is an mitline of tlie 
process adojited in a Californian faetory. 'Die .sei'ds are 
Bubmittedto a dry heat in a furnace for an hour or thenLy, 
by which they are softened and prejiared to part ea-ily with 
tlieir oil. They arelluai ])ressed in a large [lowciful screw'- 
press, and the oily matter whi« h Hows jnit is eauglit, mi.xed 
with an equal ]»roj»oitioii uf water, and boiled to purifv it 
from mucilaginous and albuminous matter. After boiling 
about an hour, it is allowed to euol, the water i^ diawn olf, 
and the oil is transferred to zinc tanks or elanliers capable 
of holding from dO to PK) gallons. In these it stand.n 
about eight hours, bleaching iu the .sun, after whieli it is 
ready for storing. Hy this melh(Kl IdO lt» uf gouilMid'. 
yield aliuiit r) gallons of pure oil. 

Castor oil is a viscid liquid, alnm.st eol()niiL*'..s when 
pure, pu.ssessing only a slight odour, and a mdd yet highly 
liaui»e<iu-, an.l di.'^agreeabh* fa^'to. Itsspeeilie g^a^ity is in;, 
a little Ir'.'t th-ui that of water, and it. «lissolves freely iii 
aIcoli(»l, 'i(_T. aial glaeial acetic, aeitl. It contains jialmitic 
and seveial other fatty aeid.s, among whieli there is uiie 
ricinoleic acid — [»eculiar to itself. In 'rn.'-cm i.solated 
from the uil a ia’ijjci[>Ie which he denomiiiatcMi an alkaloid 
under the name of r..iuine, and that substance has hiuce 
been extn efed froui the leaves, wliicli are use»l as 
galae.tagogue , and emmenagogues. Ca.'>t(*r oil forms a 
clean, liglit-eoloured .‘^uap whieli dries and hardens well, 
ijo tendency ti* deliquesence, and is free from smell. 
It has betn lecominended for medicinal use. 
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Castor oil b one oE tne most 
purgative medieines ]|pown;< aud 
under certain dreumstanoes, can ivith ^ ^ 

istered. Its purgative properties wero suppRMd . ^ ^ 
Soubeiran to bo due to the presence of an acrid olech^reein . 
and to ricinolein, but the constituents of the oil have not yet . 
been satisfactorily studied iu their phMological ..irelations. ^ 
'Iho seeds thomselvos, or the oil extracted by alcohtl, owing 
tu the larger proportion of the drastic principle they contain, 
act much more po^^fully than tho common oil The 
nauseous taste of qfiscor oil is the one great impediment to 
its use, and many metliods brli^e been suggested for overcome 
iiig its unpleasant flavour. The most common devices 
are— enclosing it in capsules, floating it in various palatable 
liquids, or preparing omulsions of the oil with such sub- 
stances as (Jissolved gum-arabic and simple syrup. 

CAiSTllEN, Matthias Alexander (1813-1853), one 
of the greatest authorities on tho ethnology and languages 
of the Northern Asiatic nations, was K)rn at Tervola, in 
the parish of Kenii in Finland, on 20th November (2d - 
December) 1813. 11 is father, Christian Castriin, parish 

mini.ster at Itovanieiui, died in 1825 ; and Matthias passed 
under the protection of his uncle, Mathias Castr^n, the 
kindly and learned incuiiibciit of Kemi. At tho age of 
twelve he w'us sent to school at Uleaborg, and there he 
helped to maintain himself by teaching the younger 
children. On his removal to the Alexander’s University at 
JlcLingfors iu 1830, he fir&t devoted himself to Greek and 
Hebrew' w'ith tlie intention of entering the church ; but 
his interest was soon excited by the language of his native 
country, and ho eviui began before his course w^as com- 
[>li‘tcd to lay the foundations of a wort on Finnish 
mythology. The necessity of personal explorations among 
the still unwritten languages of cognate tribes soon made 
itself evident ; and in 1838 ho was glad to join a medical 
fellow' .stinleiit, Dr J'lhrstrdm, in a journey thi'ough Lapland. 
In the following year lie travelled iu Russian Karelia at 
the expense of tho Literary ^Society of Finland; and in 
1811 he undertook, in company with Dr Elias Lonnrot, the 
great Finnish philologist, a third journey, which ultimately 
extended beyond the Ural as far as Obdorsk, and occupied 
a jieriod of three years. Before starting on this last 
expedition he had published a translation into Swedish of 
the Finnish epic of Kairvala ; and on his return he gave 
tn the. world his Ehnnvnki ijramm(Ai4ie8 Syrjiwnoi and Ele- 
vnntii fjravimaticfs Tsc/ieremunoe^ 1844. No sooner had 
In: recovered from the illness which his last journey hod 
occasioned than he set out, under the auspices of the 
Academy of 8t Petersburg and the Helsingfors University, 
<•11 an exj)loration of the whole government of Siberia, 
wliich resulted in avast addition to previous knowledge, 
but seriously alfectcd the health of the adventurous investi- 
gator. 'I'he first-fruits of his collections were published at 
St Pcter.sburJj in 1849 in the form of a Versuch dner 
ih'fjtd'isvhrn Sprachkhn\ In 1850 he published a 
treatise Dt' affijcis 2 iersomilih\i 8 ling’uurum AUaicarunhy and 
w a.-; ai»[»ointed professor at Helsingfors of the new chair of 
I’inni.'ih language and literature. The following year saw 
him raised tu the rank of chancellor of the univemitjy ; 
and lie was busily engaged in what be regarded as nis 
j»rim i[>iil w'ork, a Samoyedic Grammar, when he died on ,^ 
7th May 1853. ^Five volumes of his collected 
a])i»cared from 1852 to 1858, containing respectively-**^^ 
(1.) l\t‘S( mini} vn f ran dren 1838-1844 ; (2.) EeaehtriAfiiUfr ' 
orh hie/ dren 184.5-1849 ; (3.) FdrdiUninyfiLr i 
nnjt/tfjlogi ; Ethmlogiska foreldmingar ofver Aliauta' 
futken ; and (5.) Smdrre afhandiingar od akadmMm 
dmertaiioner, A German translation has been publiidied ' 
by Anton Schiefner, who was also intrusted by the St 
Petersburg Academy with the editing of his mannseripU . 
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which hail been left to the Helsingfors University. The 
Sainoyedic Grammar ( a Saiijoyede Vocabulary ( 1855), 
a Tungusian Dictionary (1 85G), and studies on the Huriatic 
(1857), the Koibalic and Karagassic (1857), and the 
Yenisei Ostiak and Kottian dialects have been published. 

CfVSTEENSLS, Paulus, a distinguished pmfiissor of 
civil and canon Jaw, who studied under BaJdus at Pi-rngia, 
and w*is a fellow pu]»il with Canliiuil Zabarella. lie 
was admitted to the degree of doctor uf civil law in the 
university of Avignon. It is ur^cjrtain wlnu In* 
undertook the duties of a professorial chair. A tradition, 
which has been handed dowu by Panzirolus, rcprc'^ents iiini 
to have taught law during a period of fifty sevi^i year^. 
Ho was ])rofcs.sor at Vienna in 15!)0, at Avignon in l.'liM. 
and at Patlua in 1 125 ; and lie tilled at ditfereiit perio-is a 
professorial* chair at Florence, at Bolomia, and at iVne^ia. 
but at what precise periods is not^ known. He wa> lor 
.some time the vicar-goner.d of (Wdinal Zal>.irella at 
Florence, and his^emirienco as a teai'Jier of canon law may 
bo inferred from the language of one. of his ]>iipiU, who 
styles him “fainosis'.inius juris utriusiiiie. nnmarca." llis 
most complete treatise is his readings on the h'nhst^ ami 
it a[)pears from a pa'.sage in Jii^ iva^lings on the />ft» .'itum 
that ho delivereil them at a lime, when he Icul been 
actively engaged for forty five years as a lea.herof civil 
law. His ileath is generally a^oigie*! li» 1 Hb'», bnl. it 
a[ipeirs from an entry in a MS. of the. !)!</•. sffun 
which is e.\tant at Munich, made by the haml of om- of his 
pujiils, who .slvli‘s him “ prcecept«>r ineiiv,” tint hi; did on 
the 20th .Ijily^Ull. 

CASTRIES, the chief town of an .‘irromlisheincnt in the 
dei>artnient of Tarn, Franco, 23 miles soutli-i mt ol Alby, 
stands in :i pleasant and fertile \ alloy, on both .•>iih*^ of the 
Agout, htM’o crossi‘d by two biidgos. 'I’lio town ir. ill built, 
and the streets are narrow^ ami crooked ; bill it lias been 
much iinj>roveil during the [na*sent contury. 'I’lie princi]>.il 
buildings are the town-hall, formerly tln^ episcopal p.daee, 
which was built by Nfausart, tlie elmrclioa of St l>e.m>it 
(dating from the 1 7th century) ami Not re Dame do la Plat.'*, 
a inoilern courthouse, two hos[»ital.s, l>.iri.ieks, a theatre, 
and ail exchange. It is the scat of tribunals of [»n.narv 
iimtanco and coinmeree, am! of a IVolestant c»m>iMoiy. 
Ca=*tres is celebrated for its manufaetiires, aimmg which arc 
Woollen, linen, silk, and cotton stulVs, soaj», leather, paper, 
and iron and coi)[)cr w’Xros. Ft has also a consiihw ablr tmle 
Dacicr, liajuu, and Sabatier were natives of tin* t«wvn 
Oastris grew up round a l>eiiedictine iilibi-y, whieh js 
liclieved to have been founded in tin*. 5th emitury. It wa>. 
a place of considerable iniportanee as early as the 12th 
century, and ranked as the. .second towai of the Albjgi uoes 
During the Albigerisian crusaile it surrendered its t»wii 
accord to Simon do ^Fontfort ; and in 135^ it w^a.s raiseil tt» 
a countship by King .John. On the eonlise.it itui of the 
po.s.S(‘SRions of the D^Annagnac family, to* wliieli it had 
pa.ssod, it Avas liestowe.d by Louis XI. on P.ollilo d«‘l (Jimliei*. 
but the a[)pointm(int led to so iiieh disagreement that tin* 
countship was united to the crown by Francis J. in 1511). 
In the W'ars of tlie latter juirt of the Hith century tin*, 
inhabitants sided wuth the Protestant party, fortitiiMl the 
town, and established an iiulependeait republie. 3'hey waur 
brought to terms, how^ever, by Tiouis XI 11., and forced tt> 
di.sinantlo their fortifications; and the towai wms mmle the 
ucat of the rlutuihre <7e or chamber for the invi'st ig.i- 

tioii of the affairs of the Protcataiils, afterwards transferrcil 
to Castelnaudary (in 1679). Tlie liishojuie of (bistres, 
which had been erected by John XX IF. in 1317 was 
ftl^olislied at tlie Revolution. Population in 1872, 18,177 
in the town, and 23,161 in the commune. 

CASTRO, a seaport town of Italy, in the province of 
Otranto, and 10 miles south-west of the city of that name. 
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It is the seat of a bishopric, and has an old castle ami a 
cathedral. Some exiiort trade is carried on in corn, wine, 
arnl fish ; but the harjjoiir i-; acoe.ssible only to .small vesseks. 
The town is supposeil be the same with the 
MincrviP of the Romans, wiiieli possi-ss»‘il an aneicn* temple 
of the goilile.ss w'hose name it bore, and w'as describcfl by 
Virgil as the first i»l.ice in Italy s.-.ai by his Iiero -Kneas. 

(JASTRO DLL RIO LL R'lAL, a town of Sjiain in 
tlie i»roviiice of (’onlova. It is siiuatnj luar tlie River 
Guailajocillo, aI)onl 16 miles .souiliri-a (VudoN.i, and 

et)iitains sevtaMl ehuiehes, .scIukjI.^, .unl le < a h iiid- 

sonie town -hoiK'.i’, and a pii«^on. Its jMij.iil it i,)’j is about 
90t)(J, and tlie great iii.ijoiity are, enip!o\** I in ae^rieiiltural 
pursuits. Its eoiimii'na* is couliiiuil to 1 In* r\ pm-t it nm uf 
grain an l oil, ami it^ iiidii.'>try to eo.ir-.e m.iniif L..tiin > fur 
doim'sl n* purpu.'^'•^. 

( kVS I Ri ) ( H t ) \ .\ N N I , till* am it n t A ,/ //it. a luw n ij 
Sicily, in the juovmee «)!' (’.iliaiii- ell.t, about .i (jimil- r ut 
a iiiihi South t6' ( \Lltaseibi 1 la, w Iiieli is .sitnatiMl nn the 
riilw.iy bi‘tween (\il.ini.i ami (br^enti. Jt lies alniusi m 
the centric ul the i'^lami, ami ociaipn s a wi-II nigh iiiijueg 
n.tble position on tin* irregiil ir but .‘-jMcinns .summit of a lull 
which rises in precipitous elitL to a In lelif uf 271MI b-ei. 
'riu* town i.s in genei.d in r.iliier a dil ipnlatul eomlnitui, 
but possesses a number i»l guuil eee!» a.i-^tnal buildings. 

< )ii lln* highest pi'int o} tlc' liill-lnp st.iuil-, tin* iM'.tl'*, built 
by Fn‘di*rii* I L. of Ar,iguii, j»rolMl)ly on the silr oi llio 
amnnit 1i'm]>lu ot CN'i't's, whieh lurim*'l tin bun-t ol 
Sn'ili.iM... 'fin* town issanl by .S^cph:lllU.'^ of Ji\ /.ant tuui to 
h.i\e bi'eii bminled by SM-.nmse in tlie 7t!i <’»-Mliir\ r,.i . ; 
but it tlist app» ar-^ in histmy a'^ a Siculian city. It i«‘ll 
into the h.imU »)f I )iony -.nis of SuMiMist* in 103 ; anil it 
w.i'^ afteiavanls subject to .\g.ithoeles In 300 it wa^ one 
ot the rir.->l cities ti> join tlm Agri'.n'iitinoa in the w.ir of 
liber.itioii. During tin* fii g, i‘unie w ir if w j.-; In hi for 
suiin* time by t ho ( *.ii t h.igim.iii", ami .’'Ub-rijueiiliN betiayoil 

to the Rom. Ills ; ami ilniine the nil il w.i-i <lelivi‘i’ed te 

m.i.-^'..iere and plnmier ’oy the lloni.ni govi riior I'ln.uiu.s, who 
li'ansl a ro\ojt of tin* eili/eiis. In* iihpiart(‘i .s of the 

insurrection of the shtves fri'iu 131 to 1 3g u.e., it detied 
till <*onsiil Ibipilins till tie.ieht i\ eaim* to his aid. Lruni 
the spoil it leli-^ »»t Vi*l ie-» it Mlth red .'^e\ efi Iv, ami its inipol t- 
aiiee gradually iliininisljod under tin* empire in 837 tlie. 
Saracens made a \ ;ittempt lo lahe it b\ .-.torm ; bnl in 
8ol) it w a> bi-l rji\a-il into tlie h.inds of Ablu.s jbii TahU 
111 1080 the Noim.ih.s entiia\l inlu po>-,e' -^lon, and tin* 
prouf of t heir oeeu[). it lull i , still tu be funinl not oiil\ in the 
remain ot their buildings but also m the light liaii' .nid 
blue e\es of niau\ of the pri'seilf liilMl'ilaiits. < )f Kuin in 
areliiteeture there aiefiw remain*^, and tlie iih lit ilic.n !• >:• «*f 
till* •aiieii'nt .--ite a'>'^igneil to tin* iiivth of tin* baiu* of 
I’rtiserpiin* rests on very iineeilaiii e\id» nee. Tlie j-i- 'ent 
form ot the iiaim* i \isrro ( liio aiini .ippi- im t" Ii i\ » .ni -.ui 
simjily fiom an erromums intei pn t.iHtiii .f lie .^ieiliau 
( Vistro J anni, whieli is n*. illy not hjiie Jiio: l’ .:i <' -aiuiu 
Ihin.e ri»pnl it ion, about 11,1)110 

UAS'rRt ) NU()\’(), a t<ivvn uf ,'si,-il\, in the [iro\iiiee 
of Palermo, 23 miles nurfh of f .'ii ■/'■» t >. In the \ieinity 
flu-n* ;ire i xteiisive <pi,inn*s uf e«'!cin. ,i r. irble, whieli li.i\e 
iu-en woil.“il .>>niee the lime in' t*'< b'uinaiis. P»)[tuialioii, 

CAVS'l’RO RL.Md*], a eil\ of tli.* jirovinee of M essin i, 
ill the Island of Sieil\. sitiiaieil "U .i tii.mgular and i(»ehy 
mountain about 11 nnb'- -ouih (*f Mila//t». Theelimite 

is .salubrious ; ami e\e>'lli‘Mi A\ine .iml oil aie j'roilnee.l n» 
the district. I’opulation. ab.ait 7700. 

U.VS'rilt) 11 DI .\ L r.8. a .sea[iort town of Spiin. in llit 
])rovinco of Santander, well known to .sail<*r- tor tin* sln lti r 
which it affords from stui m.-. in tlie P.ay of JtiM'.iy. It was 
ile.stmycd by Geiu'r.il Foy in 1813, but ha.-, been rebuilt, 

;>6 
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fortilioil, and ^(reatly improved. The most remarkable 
biiildinj's arc the castle and the hermitage of Santa Ana. 
Its hftheries arc cniisulcrable, and iroif-ore and calamine arc 
exported. Topulatioii, 3391. 

CASTlvO, (Inu.KX dk (l.^GO-lGSl), a Spanish dra- 
matist of note, was a Valcncian by birth, and early cnjoyeil 
a rcputatiiui as a man of letters. In IhlU, with Aguilar 
and Articda, he was a niemb(*rof the AorfurnnSyii brilliant 
S[*anish imitation of tlie Italian Acrtulmiia, At one time 
a caj>tain of horse, at another the prot<‘g»' of the niunificeiit 
Hcneventc, viceroy of Najdcs, of wJioiii he received llic 
governorship of a Nea|K>lit;in fortress, patronized and 
splendidly pensioned by the duke of Osuha and the eoiiiil- 
duke Olivarez, Ouilleii de Castro wcmhl seem to have 
made friends witli liis i»en as <|uie.kly and as easily as 
ho umnmle tlaMii by his sour humour and disoontcnteil 
obstinacy. Tiittle is known of the literary part of Ids life. 
He lived at ]\l;ulnd, and wrote tor tlie stage. It is ceilain, 
too, that he h»ng enjoyed the friendshi[> of Li>pe de \ ega, 
who dedicated a [)lay b> him in llatteriug terms, and whom 
ho assistcil at the famous festival of the Caiioni/atioii of 
San I'^idro, whens he won a ]ni/e in the literary toiiriia- 
iiiiMit contested hy .lauregui, (^ildeion, .luan de Moiit.ilvaii, 
and others. He is said, moreover, to have dii‘d in Mieh 
j>overty as to haveow(‘d his funeral to eharity. (Tiiillen de 
Castro wrote some f(»rty plays, in all of which he showed 
Liinself a follower of Lo[»e de ^ eg<i, and a thorough 
Spaniard in inslinc^t and idea, and in .some of which great 
pas.sir>UH and stirring seem.'S are treated worthily and well. 
The bf.^t of them arii peiliaps (I) Fsiuja ma 
(2) rn ))riti*rh' and (3) Ltt Jtfsiicitt tu ht 

Pit‘(ht<L Ibit the drama that has iinnle ( Jiiilhai do Castro’-; 
reput. ilion l‘hjro))r.ui is Las MniidtuUs </</ CitL to the first 
jiart of w'Jiieh (’ijriieille w.'is si> largely indebted bn* the 
iii.iterials of his own renowned tragedy. Tin* two parts of 
this ]>lay, like* all those, of (\istro, Ikim' tin* genniin* ring 
of the old .songs of the, liumaaa ros alout them ; ami, fnun 
their intense nationality, im less than for their rough pia'try 
ami sweet \ersiticatioii, were, doubtless, among the must 
popular pieces of their day. 
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CASTRO, Im:/ dk (died l.^nri), called (%*!/•*({(• 
i.e., “llenm’s Neek, ” was b(»rn in Sj'anisli (ialieia, in the 
earlier years of the, 1 Itli century. Tradition U'^'-eits that 
her father, Don I’edio I’ernamlez <le Castro, and ]j«t 
inotlior, Doha Aldom;.i Soares de, Villadarcs, a iiobh- 
IVrtugnesft lady, were unmarried, ami that Inez and ln*i 
two brothers were consequently (»f bast.ird biith. fkluealed 
at the, siTiii-Orieiit.d provincial eonitof .Juan Manm 1, dnke 
of iVhaiiel, Inez grew uj) .si<le by Dde with Cost.inea, tlie 
duke’s daughter bv a scion of the loyal ljou.se of Aragon, 
and her own eou.siii. After refusing .seveial crowned Leids 
in marriage, Costanea was at last jiersiiaded to aeeejjt the 
liaml of th'‘ Infante Dom Pedro, .son of Alphoii.so the Proud, 
king i>f Portugal. In 1311 the two girls left iVhatiel ; 
Cost itiea’ij marriage w.as celebrated in the saiiuj year, and 
the young Infanta and her cousin went tu reside at Li.sbon, 
or at Coiinljra, wheie Dom Pedro coiiceiM-d that luck- 
less and furious ])assion fur Inez which has immortalized 
them. 

Morgan.atic, marriages among tlie great W’ere rather (lie 
rule than tlie exception in those tinie.s. Tlie only person, 
therefore, w'ho suliV*red in tin*, contemplation of tlie lawless 
alliance between the Infante and Inez was (’ostanca. In 
1345. however, the Infanta died in chihlbed, and the 
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widower was left in undisturbed possession of his mistress. 
A wayw’ard violent man, bold *and irresolute, of terrible 
pas.sions, but subject to strange lajises of will, Dom Pedro, 
doubtful, perhaps, of the illegitimacy of Inez, which 
debarred her from succession to tlie throne, took no steps 
to improve her position in the world^s eye till 1354, nine 
years after Costam^a’a death, wlien ho i married Jicr in 
presence of the bishop of Guarda, and of several of the 
members of their household. No contract of marriage, 
however, nor docuinei/^ry proof of any kind was created 
for this extraordinary occasyon. lii 13C1 Dom Pedro, 
then king of Portugal, sw'oreVolomnly to Castanhede, that 
he had been lawfully wedded to Inez; but in 1385 Jofto 
Do Regras had no difliculty whatever, in the absence of 
written evidence, in setting aside tlie title of her deBcend-< 
ants to the throne. * 

Ali»hun.so the IVond feared fur his grandchild and his 
kingtlom’c [leace. The Castro fsimily, as mucli dreaded in 
Spain as in Portugal, with Inez ready tir'niount the throne 
and her brother I’edro Periiandez de Castro rising daily 
higher in ])opiilarity and iniportanee, had many enemies, — 
among othius, three gentlemen, Alvaro Gongalves, Pedro 
Coelho, ami Diogo JjOjjcs Pacheco. These men, liateful to 
ami fearful of Pedro h’einamlez, arc said to have used their 
influence with Alijhonso to ])er.snadeliim to strike down the 
family through Inez. The old king listened, refused, 
wavereil, and ended by yielding. He w^ent in secret to 
the palaee at Coimbra, wliere Inez and the Infante resided, 
accompanied by his three familiars, and by others who 
.agreed with thi in. The beauty and tears of IiiCz disarmed 
his resolution, and he turned to leave her; l^nt the gentle- 
men about him had gone too f.ar to recede. Inez was 
.'^tabbed to ileulh, and was buried imiiiediately in the Church 
of Santa (’’lara. 

The Infante raised at once the Hag of revolt against his 
father, and was only^ ajipeased by the concession of a large 
.share in the goviTiiment. The three murderers of Inez were 
sent out of the kingdom by AJphonso, who knew' his son too 
well not to be awan*. that the vengeance would he tremen- 
dous us the eriine. 'I’liev took refuge in Castile. In 
1 .‘blT, however, Alplioiiso died, and the Infante was crowned 
king of Portugal. Pedro the Cruel, his nejihew, reigned 
uvi*r (’astile ; and tins murderers were given up as soon 
as required. Diogo Ropes esciq»ed flirough tlie gratitude 
<»f a )»eggar to wliom he had formerly done a kindness; 
but (Vielho and Guiujahi's were e.xeciited, with horrible 
tortures, in the very jiri‘si‘nce of tlie king. 

Tlie story of the eA'huniatioii and coronation of thccoipso 
of Imiz lias often been told. It is said that to the dead 
bn«Iy, crtiwncfl and robed in royal raiment, and enthroned 
bi'side tlie king, tlie assembled nobility of Portugal jiaid 
homage as to its quei'ii, swearing fealty on tlie W'itliered 
hand of tlie corpse. 3’lie gravest doubts, hotvever, exist as 
to the autheiitieity of this story ; Fernao Lopes, the Portu- 
giie.se Froi.ssart, who is llie great authority for tlie details 
of the tragedy of tlie death of Inez, with some of the actors 
in which he was jiersunally acciuainted, says nothing of 
tlie ghastly and lantastie eereiiioiiy, though he tells at 
lengtii the tale of the funeral honours that Pedro the king 
be.stowe(l upon his wife. Inez Nvas b.iried at Alcoba^a 
witli extraordinary magnificence, in a tomb of white marble, 
surmounted by her crowned statue ; and near her sepulchre 
Pedro caused hi.s own to be placed. The monument, after 
repeatedly resisting the violence of curiosity, was broken 
into in 1810 by the French soldiery; the statue was muti- 
lated, and the yellow hair was cut from the broken 
skeleton, to be preserved in reliquaries and blown away by 
the wind. The children of Inez shared her habit of mis- 
fortune. From her brother, however, Alvaro Pei'ez de 
Castro, the house regnant of Portugal directly descends. 
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See FernSo Lopea, Chronica del Rey Dwn Pedro, 1735 ; Canioena, 

Oa Luaiiidas; Antonio Forrefla'a Ines^de Ctustro^ — the fii*at regular 
tragedy of the Renaissance after the Sofmisba of Ti-iasino ; Luis 
Velez de Gnevani, Jieinar dea/mes de morir, an admirable play ; 
and Ferdinand Denis, Chroniquea Chevahrusquea de VEsiwgm ei du 
Porlugal. 

CASTRO, Jo^ DE (1500-1548), called by Camocns 
Caatro^orte^ fourth viceroy of the Portuguese Indies, was 
the son of Alvaro de Castro, civil governor of Lisbon. 

A younger son, and destined therefore for the church, he 
became at an early ago a brilliai^ humanist, discover- 
also a profound capacity ff^r inathcinatics. The latter 
he studied under Pedro Nunez, in company witli the In- 
fante Dorn Luis, son of Emmanuel the Great, with whom 
he contracted a life-long friendship. At eighteen ho 
went to Tangiers, where he was diibbe<l knight by J )uarto 
de Menezes^the governor, and where lie remained .several 
years. In 1535 he accompanied Dbm Luis to the siege 
of Tunis, whore ho had the honour of refu.sing kniglitJiood 
and reward at tlife hands of the great emperor Charles V. 
Returning to Li.sb()n, he received from the king the small 
commandership of Sjlt> Pablo do Salvaterra in 1 538. 1 fe was 
exceedingly poor, but his wife Lemur de Coutinho, a noble 
Portngue.se lady, the exact date of whose marriage with him 
is not known, admired and appreciated her husband 
sufficiently to make light of their j)overty. Soon after this 
he left for the Indies in company with his uncle Garcia de 
Noronha, and on his arrival at Goa enlisted among tlie 
avnitureiroa^ “ the bravest of tlio brave, ” told otf for tlie 
relief of Diu. In 1510 htj served on an expedition under 
Kstabau dtf Gama, by whom his son, Alvaro <le Castro, a 
child of tliirt^en, \vas knighted, out of compliment to him. 
Returning to Portugal, Joilo do Castro w’as named com- 
mander of a lleot, in 1513, to clear the European seas 
pirato.s ; and in 1545 lie wa.s sent, with six sail, t*) the 
Indies, in the room of Martin de Souza, wlio had been 
dismi.ssed the viceroyalty. The next tlirec years wore the 
hardest and most brilliant, as they were the last, of this 
great man’s life, -years cjf battle and struggle, of glory ami 
sorrow, of suffering and triumph. Valiantly secomled by 
his suns (one of whom, Fornao, was killed before Din) and 
by Joiio Jlascarenlias, .Joao do Castro achieved such popu- 
larity by tho overthrow of Mahmoud, king of (.^iinboilia., 
by the relief of Diu, ami by the defeat of tho great army 
of Adhel Khan, that 1^ could contract a very large loan 
wu’th tho Goa inerchaiit.s on tlje simple soimrity of liis 
moustache. These great deeds were followed by tin? ca)»- 
turo of Broach, by the complete subjugation of Malicca, 
and by tho passage of Antonio Moiiiz into Ceylon ; ami 
in 1547 the grcjit captain was appointed viciToy by 
Joao 111., who liad at last ats'cpted liim without mis- 
trust. He did not live long to fill this charge, expiring 
in the arms of his friend, St Francis Xavier, Olh Juno of 
the following* year. He was buried at tfoa, but Ins 
remains were afterwards exluiiyed and conveyed to 
Portugal, to bo reint erred iimler a splendid monuiiient in 
the convent of Bcmfica. 

See Jacinto Freiro de Ami rude, Vida dr, I). JoniS de Castro, 
Lisbon, 1651, — English tran.slation, by Sir IVtcr AVyebe, 1664; 
Joao do Barros, J)rcada sreunda da Asia, hk\ viii. ; Ilntnrn de I^otti 
Joam dc Castro, Paris, 1833. vTlie hist is important as fixing the 
position of ,)oao de Castro among geographers. 

CASTROVILLARI, a town of Italy, in tho province 
of Calabria Citra, 7 miles W.N.W. of Cassaiio. It stands 
on an eminence surrounded by lofty mountains, and tlio 
modern portion contains several handsome streets. The 
massive castle is supposed to belong to tlie Ntirinan 
period. The town carries on a considemblc trade in cotton, 
wine, silk, and fruits, and has about U400 inhabitants. 

CASTRUCCIO CASTRACANI (1283-1328) was by 
birth a Luccheae, and by descent and training a Ghibelline. 


He belonged to tho family of Antelminelli ; and being 
exiled at an early ago^with his parents and others of their 
faction by tho Guelfs, then in the ascendant, and orphaned 
at nineteen, he serveil as a soldier in England, France, and 
Lombardy, till he returned to Italy iti 1313, and was 
chosen chief by the Ghibcllinea, who had again obtained 
the mastery. To avenge himself on tbe vanquished fac- 
tion ho called in TTgiicciono da Faggiuola, lonl of Pisa, who 
treated him ill ami perfidiously, putting Kim in irons and 
sacking the city of Lucca, in spite of stnMiuou.s support 
received from Castruccio in many ardmms enterprises, 
particularly in that of Monteentini. An insniToction of the 
Lucchese leading to the explu.sion of Uguccione and his 
party, Castruccio regained his freedom and his p<mitiou, 
and the Ghibelli»ie triumph was presently a.ssured. Elected 
governor of Lucca in 1310, he warred incessantly against 
the Florentines, — becoming the faithful adviser and staniicli 
.supporter of tlie Emperor Louis V., wdiom he accom- 
panied to Romo, and who made liim diik(i of Lucca, count 
of the Lateran l^alace, and senator of the empire. Cas 
truccio was excommunicated with his master by the Papal 
Legate, in the interest of the Guelf.s, and died soon after- 
wards, leaving several young cliildren, whose fortunes were 
wrecked in the Oiielfic triumjJi consequent on their father’s 
death. 

Muchiavolli’s Li/r of Castrnrein is a men' biogrnpliienl minnin’e ; 
it was tniiislatcd into French, witli notes, by l)renv d** h'inlier in 
1753; Sec Nicolas Nogrini, Vda di Castrurno, iMoiien.i, 141*6; 
Sisinoiidi’s and IjCo’s Histories of the llidi!in IIe](nblieM ; and Wie- 
hin»l, Dissf'rtatio dr Castrurrfo, Leipsii-, 177lh 

(’.\S1JLSTRY is the application (»f general moral rules 
to particular cases, but the wonl is .s])e(‘ijilly limited to the 
eonsideration of cases of ])ossihIe dubiety, since it is only 
uliere <Utficiilty exists that formal treatment is necessary. 
Any important development of casuistry can only take place 
under a government by laws exfirossed in definite precepts ; 
but till* dovelo]uncnt may have its origin in eitluT of tw’o 
op])c)sitc causes, or in a combination of the two —in tho 
desire, namely, to fulfil the laws, or in the ilesire to evade 
them, or in a conlliot of the.so desires. 

Of those princi]>les a remarkable illustrntioii is given by 
the Jews. Governed as they were by the w ritteii jireeepts of 
Moses, lliey were continually confronted by questii'ms w hich 
did not (dearly come under any dne rule, hut of which a sidii 
tion was recpiired by their extreme rcvercncij for the 
.smallest dicta of their code. Tliis worship of every jot nnd 
tittle of the law, which was the mo.st remaikable character- 
istic of their conseientiousnes.s, deteniiined tln^ nature of 
their casui.stry. it was exact, detailed, unbending, and, 
though often wise and noble, often iiseles.s and im n ly 
external. Thus it forbade tho wearing of a girdle on the 
Sabbath, decided to a yard liow' fur one miglit walk on 
that day, and declared tlie consequences of iiii oath by the 
gift (»n the altar to be most serious, w’hile an oath by the 
altar itself was perfo('dly sab*. Its loosest n’quiivmentii 
w'ere tliose which concerned marriage, for it was practically 
jios.sib]o to divorce a wife at will. Uf these rules some may 
be found in the Apocrypha, but their gn*at rejiository is the 
ciu’Vidopa^dic Talmud, which entered into the minutiae of 
('onduct with a detail xvhich tended to prevent real 
obedience to great laws, and which w'as di.sastrous to 
individual freedom. It inn.st, liowevt‘r, be remembered in 
considering the religious casuistry of tlie Jews that— as is 
also remarkably tiie case with tho Mahometans — their 
religions code wa.s intended to be at the same time their 
civil law, and tliat, consequently, part of their casuistry 
is comprised in our law-books. In fact, the task of our 
judges is to solve que.stions of legal casuistry, and the 
precedents which they make are, so far, comparable to 
traditions of the elders. 
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The early Greeks and the early Romans, in the bright 
joyousness or the laborious activity of objective life, fully 
occupied by the pleasures of art or the business of war and 
politics, witli no minutely-detailed code or body of tradi- 
tions to guide them, troubled themselves little about such 
pnd)kMiis. When, however, the Circek philosojihcrs and 
their Homan followers developed moral systems, attention 
began to he given tp tliis department; at length, such 
ijuMions as how far suicide ia justifialile, or whether duty 
to the state is more important than duty to a friend, became 
favourite subjects of debate ; and, during the lirst two 
Centuries of the Christian era, claburate treatises on tlie 
subject were produced by the famous Stoic jdiilosojiliers 
E[»ictetii9, Seneca, and M. Aurelius. 

Christianity brought iii a m w method of settling cusuis* 
tical questiuns — a inetliod directly opposed to tliafc ol iiit>st 
of the Jewish scribes, in the midst of wlioin it ha«l Us 
origin, and consisting in an appeal to the true spiiit of 
great ])rincij»les. Naturally this method wouhl have left 
particular oases to the liecision of each man s conscience ; 
l)iit the extreme recoil fnnn lecklcss self-indulgcnre which 
gave birth to the monastic ascetic system produced a new 
kind of casuistical literature. It found its fir^t great 
representative in Tertiillian, a contemporary of M. Aurelius, 
wdth wdiom nearly all sin was mortal, one re[)eiifance at 
most being possible after baptism. The same type of 
casuistry was taught by others of the fathers, hut with the 
greate.st acaiteness nnd power by Auguslme, who laid 
special .stress u]>ori tln» subjoctivo or spiritual side of Chris- 
tian ethics, insisting upon the princijilo that tlio moral 
worth of action depends upon the disposition of the agent 
as much as upon the objective nature of the act 

Til the Roman Catholic Church, the practice of confession 
gave rise to a system of casuistry, cxi»rc.s.se<l in the Lihri 
which W’ero intended to guide the confessor 
as to the imjiosition of penance and the giving of advice. 
Among the most imjiortant of tiiese are the SmnvKV 
of Hainiund of Ponnaforti, Angelus, Antonins Augustinus, 
Pacilicus, and Pricrias, the work <»f the last (wlio was a 
vigorous opponent of Liillier) being an al[ihjdjetical com- 
pilation from those of his predecessors. Later examples 
arc Amort’s DIctionarium rnsnum conarieutue (1784), and 
Sobieeli’s Compen(hnm thfjdogiccB moral is pro vtilitate 
coitfessarun'uni (18lil). Indeed, throughuiit tlie Middle 
Ages, the doctrines of the churcli being universally accepted 
as the siiju'cmo rules of conduct, the casuistical was the 
department of mural science which vvas liest developed. 
In Petrus Lumbardus, in Alexander of Hales, and in 
Aquinas’s famous treatise, the iSfrunda NVv/o/fAc, wo find 
the uncoiiq)romising strictnes.s of the ancient fathers 
but slightly modified. Abelard, t hough earlier, took a more 
indulgent view, but his teaching was condemned by the 
church, in the synod of fSens (11 10). 

One of the most favourable conditions for the grow th of a 
system of casuistry is that in which a people, having lo.st its 
reverence for the law it once held hupremc, and cea.si-d to find 
obedience tolerable, doe.s not yet dare to deny its authority. 
Such w^as the condition in ^vhich, during the Ultli century, 
there took place the wairat develoimient of casuistry which 
the world has seen. Men no lunger were, willing that their 
liberty should be rcpre.ssed by the dead rules of a corrupt 
chundi, ami the Je.suit.s, animated by tlie single obje< t of 
mlding to tlie. ])Ower of their order, were alwavs ready to 
make conce..ssions and to soften disagreeable r(‘(piiremeiits. 
The most remarkable doctrine which they promulgated — a 
doctrine wliicli it is hard to bLdieve that any om* ever 
ventured to assert is that of “ IVobabiliam, ” according to 
which any opinion which has been expressed by a “ grave 
doctor ” injiy be looked upon as jMissessing a fair amount of 
probability, and'^may, therefore, be safely followed, even 


though one’s conscience may insist upon the opposite coursa 
With principles so liberal it was hard if one could not find 
an authority to hia mind among Escobar, Suarez, Sanchez, 
Velasquez, Molina, Bauny, Busenbauni, Toletus, Filiutius, 
T..ess, Ponce, and an innumerable host of other “grave "and, 
as a rule, obliging doctors. Such was the ipopuiarity of some 
of their works that Busenbaum’s Medma casutm cm 
sriVwf IOC (1645) ran through fifty-two editions, and Escobar’s 
Theolofjia Mondis (1640) tliruiigh forty. One of the most 
amusing of their ruscs^vas that by which they avoided the 
condemnation of usufy. That^ money should breed money " 
was regarded universally in those days as unnatural; but 
borrowing was necessary, and no ono could be expected to 
lend without being paid fur his risk, and for the use of 
his capital. The remedy fur the Jesuit was easy. There 
is no sin if yon only call the payment not interest but 
“ fair profit ; ” or if you look upon it as a grateful return 
by the borrower for the favour done him ; or, thirdly, if 
you prefer it, you can avoid the least S|>pearance of wil 
by making a “ Mohatra'’ bargain, that is, you sell to the 
person who w^ants money a qu iiitity of goods, which he at 
once sells to yon again at a lower rate. For these devices, 
however, the Jesuit.s are to be judged the le.ss hardly, since 
almost all moralists found it necessary to evade the mis- 
taken law. It was mainly by their teaching on the 
fundamental question of the duty of voracity that they 
made themselves a by-word and a reproach among men. 
To settle the limits of this duty is, indeed, one of the most 
difficult problems in practical etliics ; but the Jesuits 
removed it entirely from the category of obligation. Thus 
Filiutius and others, from the principle th*.t it is the 
intention which determines the quality of the action, argue 
that lying can be avoided by mental reservation, by 
equivocation, or by introducing words sotto vorr, and that 
])romises are not binding when the promiser in making 
them had no intention to bind himself. Equally notorious 
were their views on murder, which was authorized in revenge 
for a box on tJie ear, or to prevent the loss of a trilling 
sum ; and with regard to sumo other questions, they 
entered into such ]>rurient details that their bitterest enemies 
would not quote their words oven for the purpo.se of con* 
dernning them. In short, virtue, according to Father Le 
Moi lie’s Devotion made Easy, is not at all the “cross- 
tempered dame ’’men represent hei^as being. The rites 
and requirements of the church also were modified to suit 
the taste of the people. For example, if a whole mass be 
found weari.sornc, greater expedition can be obtained by 
having difFereiit parts performed simultaneously ; and in 
hi.s Paradise opened to Phdagio in One Hundred Devotions 
to the Mother of God, easily practised. Father Bauny shows 
how easily the heart of the Virgin may be won ; a prayer 
once a day, or even the wearing of an amulet, is enough ; 
nor is it necessary, or, indeed, becoming, that the 
favoured w'orshijiper sljould give his heart — “that poor 
little slave ’’-—to his benefactress as a token of his grati- 
tude It was impossible that absurdities such as these 
could fail to bring upon their authors the severest punish- 
ment. War was declared against them by the great 
Jan.seiiist, Antoine Arnauld ; anc^ in 1656 and 1657 Pascal 
attacked them with an incisive wit, thj edgeof which none 
of their attempts could turn. The order became a jest ; the ' 
clergy were aroused to examine the ponderous foliys which 
contained its casuistry, and to condemn them in a general 
a.ssembly. The attack was afterwards followed up by the 
polished satire of Boileau, and by a second exposure of the 
Morale des Jesuites by Nicole Perrault (1667) ; and the ■ 
influence of the Provincial Letters was at once spread far 
and wide by means of their immediate translation into 
Latin, Italian, German, Spanish, and English. It was in 
vain that the Pope condemned them (September 1657); 
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the attempts o{ Pirot anc} other Jesuits to justify the base 
maxims they exposed, only incibased the disgrace of the 
order; and Father Danicrs endeavour to prove them 
inaccurate was a complete failure. The chief Roman 
Catholic casuists since that time are St Tgnatio (who 
produced a complete treatise in 1707, and an Kthim 
Amomshx 1709^, Stattler(1782), Lainbertini (1760-1704), 
and Amort and Sobiech, who have been already men- 
tioned. ^ 

The casuistry of the Reformer.^waa similar, in origin, 
to that of tlio early fat^iers ; and, with the marked 
exception of the question of celibacy, the two systems 
greatly resemble one another in their severity. This 
strictness was most extreme in the Calvinistic Church, as 
is displayed in the stern rules of its founder, and in the 
works of the German Uanaeus (who, in fact, usually follows 
Augustine), of the English Pefkins, and the Dutch 
Amesias. A more genial spirit prevailed in the Lutheran 
Church, which jftoduced the Comilia of Melaiiehthoii, and 
the treatises of Baldwin of Wittenberg, Oleurus, Osiaiider, 
and Spcncr. In the Pia Pemhria of the last wc find the 
commencement of a more ascetic but specially subjective 
casuistry, founded upon the pietism of Tlioiiias a Kenipis 
During the 17th century, several oilier Pnitestant works 
on casuistry appeared in England. Those of Bishops Hall 
and Barlow are not inarkcil by much ])ower. Perkins s 
Cases of Consdevee ( ICOG), starting from a discussion of the 
authority of Scripture and the nature of the Godhead, of 
repentance and the sacraments, arrives at conclusions winch 
often display vigorous sense, ainl always a straightforward 
and oven stern honesty. Thus he declares that a promise, 
though extorted under compulsion or by means of deceit, is 
binding so long as the Jo.ss to be sustained is merely 
temporary and private ; and he condemns tlie striving for 
more riches than is necessary for tlic lie ilth of the laxly, 
the culture of the mind, and the .satisfaction of one’s obli- 
gations to one\s family and to others. His most fanciful 
argument is that in which he founds the validity of an oath 
by a creature on the curious ground that “ Gixi is seen 
(V.C., manifests himself) '‘in the creature.^* The .still more, 
famous Latin treati.se De Oblitjutume (1660) 

— of which the best known section, the Dc Juraminti 
Olliyatione appeared separately in 1647 — by Sanderson, 
professor of theolo^iy at Oxfonl, is distinguished by an 
equal dircctiie.ss of moral aim, and by much learning and 
vigour. But the most renowned of all, Jeremy Taylor’s 
Ductor Dnbitnnliiua (1660) has not the merit id similar 
clearness; as guides of conscience ho mixes up the laws of 
revelation and nature, the laws ecclesiastical and civil of 
princes and governors, and “ the fame or the public 
reputation of things, expressed by proverbs, Ice./’ while the 
place of careful original thought is often taken by profuse 
quotations. * • 

During the last two centuries, the stmly of morals has 
developed itself in a totally differeiit direction. Free 
discussion being opened up as to the fuiulameiital questions 
of religion and morality, modern writers on ethics more 
generally content themselves with the treatment of great 
prineiplcs, without laying down specific rules for their prac 
tical application. (t. m w.) 

CASWALL, Henry, D.D. (1810-1870), was born at 
Yateley, Hampshire, and educated chiefly at tlie grammar 
school of Chigwell, Essex. At the age of eighteen he 
went to the United States, and graduated in arts at Kenyon 
College, Ohio. After being engaged for several years as a 
■ parish minister and a professor of theology in America, ho 
returned to England in 1842, obtained a private Act of 
Parliament recognizing the v^idity of his ordination in 
tho United States, was appointed to the vicarage of 
Figheldean, Wiltshire, and oecame proctor in Convocation 


for the diocese of Sanim, and prebendary of Sali.sbury 
Cathedral. He received tho honorary degree of M.A. from 
the university of Otford, and that of D.D. from Trinity 
College, Hartford, Connecticut. Caswall went Lack to 
the United States about two years before his ih'ath, 
which occurred at Franklin, Pennsylvania, December 17, 
1870. The main object of his lifo was to promote tlie 
consolidation and to increase the power of tlie great 
religious organization connected with the English Re- 
formation. His principal work i.s America and the Ameri- 
I Churchy 1839; 2d edition, 18ol. He also wrote 
I two work.s on Mormonisin ; Sroflaml and (he 
Church: The Western World Jievlsitnf^ LS,“)t j and 
The Martyr of the PoiKjaSj a memoir of the Ih v. 11. J. 

; SiMcock. 

' CAT, a name apidied in its widest sense to all feline 
i animals, but generally restricted to a few of tlie smaller 
' species which ap[)roximate more or h's.s closely to tho 
iloinestic form. Of uiidoinesticated species the best known 
is the wild cat (Pelis cuius), inhabiting the most iiiaccos 
sible mountain fastnesses, and the dcepe.st rcccsse.s of tho 
forests of Central and Northern Kiiroiie anil Asia. It 
attains a length of 3 feet including tho tail, is of a 
yellowish grey colour above and whitish beneath, with a 
dark streak extending along the back to the origin of the 
tail, and with iiulLstinct transverse hands on the sides Its 
tail IS bushy and of erpial thickness throughout annulated 
.uul tipped with black. The wild cat w'jis formerlv 
abundant throughout tho wooded districts of Britain, but 
is now eonlincd to Wales, the mountainous parts of tho 
north wx‘st of England, and tho Ilighlands of Scotland, 
where, owing to the increased attention now paid to tho 
preservation of game, it i.s being rapidly exlerininalid by 
trnp and gun It forms its nest in rocky crevices, or in 
the hollow’s of trees, and has been known to make use, for 
this purpose, of the ne.sts of the larger birds. It is 
noclunial iii its habits, prowling by night in .search of tho 
maminal.s and birds wJiieli form its fixid, and thus doing 
immense daiimgo in ilistnets well stocked with game. 
The licrceiiess of its disposition, its strength, and its agility 
are well known ; and although it does not seek to attack 
man, yet wdieii disturbed in its Jair, or when hemmed in, 
It will spring w ith tigerdike ferocity on its opponent, every 
liair on its body bristling with rage '' I never s.aw^ an 
animal tight so despcr.ately,” .says ]Mr diaries St John / U’lld 
Spttrh if the Iliifhlands), “or one which was so difticult to 
kill ” In country districts specimens of the domestic cat 
nin wild arc by no means uncommon, for, having once 
tasted wild animal food, hares and rabbits are ever after- 
wards preferred to rats and mice, and wdien the house 
CJit thus takes to hunting there are few' animals more 
I de.structive to poultry and game. In some instances they 
have been known to hunt regularly in the wtmfls ami 
yet retain suflieient dome.stieity to carry home their 
prey before devouring it; and uolwithstamling the Latin 
proverb — 

“CatiLs aiaat jnsccs sed inpuis intr.U'- ot iiv»i, 

they have been known to overcome their aversion to water 
in order to gratify their taste for tish. The oirspring of 
such semi wild forms gradually a.'^sume a uniform colouring 
nut unlike that of the wild cat,- -a similarity which led to 
the supposition that the house cat W’as but a domesticated 
f(»rm of Felis cahis. The greater size, liow’cver, of the 
latter, the uniform thickness of its tail — a peculiarity which 
never reappears in any of tho doiiie.stie varieties, nor m 
those wliich have returned to tlie wild state- along w ith the 
fact of the great scarcity of house cats and the liigli value 
set upon them throughout Europe during tho Hiddlc Ages, 
when tho wild form was everywdiere abundant, may be 
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held tx) prove that the domestic cat is specifically distinct Man, which differ in size of head and len^h of limbs, as 
from tl)e wild form uf our woods. Its origin, like that of well as in absence of till froin the ordinary form, and 
many other domestic animals, is sufliclently obscure to have the domestic cats of the Malayan Archipelago, in which 
become a matter of more or less probable conjecture, the tail is short and truncated. The best known and most 
Reference is made to it in Sanskrit writings 2000 years distinct varieties are the Tabby ; the Tortoise-shell or 
old, and still more ancient records of it are to be found in S[)anish, with its pleasing inixtuic of \)lack, white, and 
the iiiomimciital figures and cat luuiiimies of Kgypt. Tin*, yellow; the Chartreuse, of a bluish-grey colour; apd the 
latter, according to l)e lilainville, belong to three distinct Angora, with long silky hair of a dusky while, a favourite 
species, two uf which are saiil to be still found, both wild ilrawing-rooin pet, and the gentlest of all the varieties, 
and domesticated, in parts of Kgypt. The Gloved Cat of Aiiioiigless known brepds are the Chinese, with pendulous 
Nubia (Felis iiuiniculata)^ whicli aho occurs a.s a iiiuiuniy, ears, the red-coloured: breed Tobolsk, and the twisted* 
appn»aclies most nearly in si/e, ami in the ta[>ering form of tailed cats of Madagascar. 

the tail, to the domestic cat, blit Trofessor Owen has sh(»wn The disposition and habits of the domestic cat are 
that there are peculiarities in the dentition of tliis species, “ familiar to all, and need not ho dwelt upon here. Jt has 
sufficient to iiivaliilate its claim to be considered the , never evinced that devotion to man which characterizes the 
ancestor of tlie doiiie.stio form. The difficulty of recognizing dog, though many individual cases of feline 'attachment 
this ancestor in any single wild S[)eeirs has leil many ' might be ipioted. It becomes, however, strongly attached 
naturalist.s, ineluiling Temminck, Pallas, and J'.lytli, to the 1 to particular localities, and will find its way back from the 
conclmion that Ftlis dnmestica is tin* product t>f many . most tlistant places alt hongli conveyed thither under cover, 
species commingled ; ami whatever weight may be attaelied ^ How it perforins such feats has long puzzled naturalists, 
to this view, there is sullieient evidence to show that , and no theory that has yet been advanceil seems adequately 
dorne.stio cats in diti’erent parf.s of the world have been | to meet the case. It has been contended recently by Mr A. 
greatly inodilied by frequent crost^ings with sneli wild ' R. Wallace that a eat wliieh is being conveyed lo a distance 
speeie.s as occur in tlmsc parts. In the mulh (»f Scotland j bhmlfold will have its sen.s6 of .smell in full exercise, and 
at the present day, the native species is believed occasionally ; will by this moans take mde of the successive odours it 
to cross witii the lu)u.se cat, the protiiict living in the > encounters on the way ; that these will leave on its mind 
houses. Sucli crosses would, no doubt, be much luoru j “ a .series of images as ilistiiict as tliuse we should receive 
frequent in ages when the wdld eat was superabundant : by the sense of sight and that ** the recurrence of those 
throughout Eun)pe, ami it is evidently owing to this, that, 1 odours in their proper iiiver.se order— every house, ditch, 
as Mr Biyth statoh, the affinity of the ordinaiy British cat I field, and village having its own wcll-inarkod indivi- 
to Ftlis cdfus, as conquiivd with any Jmlian lame cat, is . duality vvould make it an easy matter for tl^3 animal in 
manifest Tlu latter, according to the, same, authority, lias \ question to follow the itiontical route back, however many 
cro.sse(l with tut fewer (haii four imlian wild .•-pccie.s, and turnings and cross roads it may have followed” (Nature^ 
a tamo speciinoii lately adilcd to the Biiti^li .Mn.'seum, lebruury 20, li^7.‘l). 

agreed, in Dr Gray’s opinion, in almost every character i Among the ancient Egyptians the cat was sacred to Isis 
with tlie Imlian wild species Fdis dmus. Similar | or the moon ; temples were raised, and sacrifices offered in 
instances of flic, cru^.sjng of native .‘peeics with tlio i its honour, ami its body was einbaliued at death. Nor is 
domestic form have been noted in Algeria, South Africa, I thi.s feeling quite extinct among modern Egyptians, for in 
and P.iraguay. xMthougli tlio <‘at has priil»ably been ' C’airo at the present time there is an endowment in 
domesticated quite as long as the dog, the number of di.s- ! operation for the luilging and feeding of homeless cats, 
tinct breeds inhabiting the same country, to wliiidi it Las In the folk lure of JCuropean nations the cat is regarded 
given rise, i.s .strikingly small in compariMin with those of | with sns))icion as the favourite agent of witclicraft, and 
the latter, — a fact owing, jirobably, to the nocturnal habits : seems often to have shared in the cruelties inflicted on 
of the cat and the eoiisequeiit dilliculty in ]»revenliijg lho.se who Were su]»posed to ]»racti.so,the “ black art.” In 
indi.scriiiiiriato cius.'siug. That it is not owim;: to any ,( Jcriiiaiiy at the pivM-nt day black cats arc kcjit away from 
inherent w’aiit uf variability i.s proved by the vitv distim-t : the cradle.s of children a.s omens of evil, while the 
breeds that liave been developed in insul.ir and oilier ' appearance of a black cat on the bed of a sick person used 
isolated .situations, such as the tailless eat., of the Isle of . to bo tukcii as an aimuuiicemeiit of approaching death. 

(1 A T A 0 0 M B S 

( iAT'ACUMli, a subterranean excavation Ibr tlie inter- known, and iv entire forgetfulness of the 'origin of the 
J ineiit uf till* dead, or burial-vault. In this s(*n.se the word, oitucuinha* came to^be regarded as a generic appella- 
word ‘‘Catacomb” has gamed universal are.i ptam-e, ami tion for all burial-placo.s uf the same kind. This extension 
has found a place in most niodi'rii languages. The original uf the term to Christian burial-vaults generally dates from 
term, however, had no coiiiiectioii with sepul- the Uth century, and obtained gradual currency through the 

ture, but was simply the name uf a paitieular liM-ality in (Iiristian world. The original designation of. these places 
the environs of Rome. It was derived fie.iii the Greek of sepulture is or 

Kara and Ki'ijffr). “ a hollow,” and had refereiiee to the The earliest Chri.stiau catacombs known may bo assigned 
natur.d cuMligiir.itioii of the ground In the district tliat to the 2d century. The largest number belong to the 3d and 
bore tills dijhigiiaiinn, lying clo.se to the Appiaii Way, the the early part of tlie 4th. Tho custom of subterranean inter- 
ba.Mlica uf St ScV>a.stian was erected, ami the extensive men t gradually died out, and entirely ceased with the sack 
burial vaults bem*,ath tliat clnirch— in wliich, according to of Borne by Alaric, 410 a.u. The end of the catacomb 
tradition, tin* bc»dies of tlie apostles St Tel cr and St I *aul graves,” writes Mommsen {Cont. May 1871), 

re.sted for a year and .seven months [)rcvi«)us to llieir intinmtely connected with the end of the powerful city 
removal to tlie ba.-^ilic as wliich bear tlieir names — were, in itself. . . . Poverty took the place of wealth, . . . the 
Very early times, called from it cainiterimn ad cataeumhas^ traditions of the Christian tomb-architects sank into utter 
or caiacumbfj^ alon»3. From the celebrity of this cemetery insignificance, and the expanse of the wasted Campagna 
as an object of pilgrimage its name became extensiveiy now offered room enough to bury the few bodieSp without 
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having to descend as once far down below the surface of 
the earth.” The*earlicst aefiount o& the CatacoiiibS; that of 
St Jerome narrating his visits to them when a schoolboy 
at Borne, about 354 a.d. shows that interment in them 
was even then rare if it had not been altogether discon- 
tinued ; and the poet Prudentius’s description of the 
tomb of the Chrijjfian martyr llippolytus, and the ceme- 
tery inVhich it stood, leads ns to the same conclusion. 
With the latter part of the itli century a new epoch in 
the history of the Catacombs aro!^e, — that of religious 
reverence. In the time of J*^pe DarJhisus, 366-381 a.d., 
the Catacombs had begun to bo regarded with special 
devotion, and had becoirie the resort of largii bands of 
pilgrims, for whose guidance catalogues of the chief burial- 
j)laces and the holy men buried in them were drawn up. 
Some of these lists are still extant.^ Po[iu namasus him- 
self displayed great zeal in adapting the Catacombs to 
their new j)urpose, restoring the works of art on the walls, 
and renewing the wdtaphs ovia' the graves of the martyrs. 
In this latter work he employeil an engraver named Furius 
Fhiiocalus, the exipiisite btv.iuty of whose characters (ui aides 
the smallest fragment of his work to be recognized at a 
glance. This, in Dean Mdinan’s hap])y words, “ irreverent 
reverence, which converted the Catacombs from hidden and 
secret chambers, wliero piety might st(‘al down to show its 
respect or affection for the dead, to, as it wiTe, a great religi- 
ous spectacle, the seeneof devout pilgriiiiagci to thousands ” 
(Milman,/iW/?/.»,p. 48!)), gave rise U» extensive alterations in 
their cv)iistnictioji and decoration, whioli has much lessened 
their value ii« authentic memorials of the nOigious art of the 
2d and 3d centuries. Subseiinent pojjes manifested equal 
ardour, with tue same damaging results, in the repair and 
adorriiiioiit of the Catactnnbs, and many of the ]>aiiitiiigs 
which cover their walla, whieh have been tot) iimpiestion- 
ingly assigned to the period of their original coustnietion, are 
really the work of these later times. The Catacombs shared 
in the devastation of Ibnne by the Coths nmler Vitiges, in 
the 6th century and by the bombards at a later period; and 
partly through the sjioliatiuii of these barbarian invaders, 
partly through the neglect of those who should have been 
their guardians, they sank into such a state of decay and 
pollution that, as the only means of [ireserving the holy re- 
mains they enshrined from further desecration. Pope Paul 

I, , in the latter part of the 8th century, and l\)pe Paschal, 
at the comniencLMiient the Dth, commenced the work of 
the translation of the relics, wliieli was vigorously carried on 
by successive pontiffs until the cry[)ts were almost entirely 
despoileil of their dead. The relics having been removcfl, 
the visits of pilgrims naturally ceased, ami by degrees the 
very existence of those wonderful subterranean cemeteries 
was forgotten. Six centuries elapsed before the accidental 
discovery of a sepulchral ebamber, by some labvmrers dig- 
ging for pozzolt^a earth (May 31, 1578), revealed to the 
amazed inhabitants of Home “ the existence, ' to quote a 
contemporary record, “of other efli(*s coneeahMl beneath 
their own suburbs.” Barouius, the ecclesiastical historian, 
was one of the first to visit the new discovery, and his 
“Annals” in more than one place evidence his just 
appreciation of its importanee. The true “ Columbus of 
this subterranean world,” a% ho has been ai)tly designated, 
was the indefatigable Busio, who devoted his life to the 
personal investigation of the Catacombs, the results of 

' The most important of those lists are the two Itineraries belonpjinpj 
to the first lialf of the 7th eeutury, in the S.ilzlnir^; library. One still 
earlier, hut less complete, appears in the Xntifitt f Iiwn<r, umier the 
title Itulex Citmetenomm. Another Itinerary, pre‘«erve<l at Kiiisietioln, 
printed by Mahillon, dates from the hitter half of the same riMitury. 
That found in the works of William of Malmcshiiry (llaniy’s cd. vol. 

II. pp. 639-544) appears to bo crpio<l from it, or both maybe from the 
same sourco. De* Rossi gives a comparative table of these itineraries 
and other similar lists- 


which were given to the world in 1632 in a huge folio, 
entitled Kama Sotterranca^ profusely illustrated with rude 
but faithful plans and* engravings. This was republished 
ill a Latin translation with consider.ible alterations and 
omissions by Aririghi in Dio I ; and a century after its first 
appearance, the plates were reproduced by Bottari in 1737, 
and illustrated with great caro and learning. Some 
additional discoveries were described by Buldctti in his 
Osucrvtnumi, published in 1720; but, writing in the 
interests of the Roman Church with an apologetic not a 
scientific object, tmtli was made to lieud to polemics, and 
little addition to our knowledge of the (’atacombs is to bo 
gained from his otherwise important work, 'riu* French 
historian of art, Seroux d’Agincourt, 1825, by his copious 
illustrations, greatly facilitated the study of the architecture 
of tliii Catacombs and the works of art contained in them 
The works of Raoul Rocliette disjday a comprehensive 
knowledge of the wliole subject, extensive reading, and a 
thorough acquaintance with early Christian art so far as it 
could be gathered from books, but he was not an original 
investigator. The great pioneer in the path of independent 
re.si-areli, ^\hich, with the intelligent n.se of liocumentary 
ami historical (;vidcnce, has led in our own day to so 
vast ail increase in oiir acquaiiitanee witli the Roman 
(Utacombs, was the late Padre Marchi of the Society of 
.lesus. His work, MtninnuHti nrii Chriatiiine Pritni- 
tiv(\ so disastrously intiUTiiptcd by the political vicissifmles 
of the limes, is the first, in whieh tin* strange iiiiseoiieeption, 
reeeiveii v ith unquestioning faith by earlier wiilcrs, tliat 
the Catacombs vato exhausted sand-pits ada])ted by the 
Christians to the purjiuse of interment, was dispelled, and 
the irue history of their formation demonstrated. Marchi’s 
line of investigation was followed by the (.’ommendatore 
J)e' Rossi, and liis bruth(*r ^fichele, the former of whom 
was Marehi’s fellow labourer (Inriiig the latter part of his 
exidoriliuns ; and it is to them that we owe the most 
exhaustive seientiiic examination of the whole subject, in 
its geological, architectural, ritual, epignqdiie, and artistic 
aspei'ts, in the two volumes of Pnma Salt* rraitnt, published 
in 1?^61 and 1867, as well as in tin* ai tides perioilically 
]UiblisIn'd in the Iiulhttino di Archtohujia (hristuvia. A 
very i (‘nveiiieiit abriilgment of De’ Rossi \s W'urk has been 
produeeil in Fnglish under the same title by Dr Nortlicoto, 
Fresident of ( )scott, and the Rev. \V. R. Browulow’. The 
Catacombs of llonie are, the Iuo^^t extensive with which we 
arc acquainted, and, as might be expi-eted in the centre of 
the. Chri.stian wurhl, are in many re.^peets the most remark- 
able. Xo otliers have been so tliorougbly examined and 
illiistrateil. These may, llierefure, be most atqu’opriatdy 
selected for description as ty[»ical examples. 

Our description of the Roman Catacombs cannot bo 
more aptu’opri.itely introtluced than by St JeromeV account 
of his visits to them in bis youth, already referred to, which, 
after the hqise of above fifteen centuries, presents a most 
.accniMte ]»ielure of these woinlerful sul)terr;ine:iii labyriiitlis. 
“ \Vheii 1 was a boy,” he writes, “ receiving my etbieation 
in Rome, I and .my schoolfellows nseil, on Sundays, to 
make the circuit of the .se[)ulehres i>f the a[Mistli*s and 
martyrs. Many a time diil we go dov. ii info the Catacombs. 
These are e.xeavated deep in the earth, and eoutaiii, on 
cither liand as you enter, the/bodies of the dead buried in the 
wall. It is all so dark there that llie language of the prophet 
(Ps. Iv. 15) seems to be fulfilled, ‘ Let them go down <juick 
into hell.* Only occasionally is lii.:ht h t in to mitigate the 
horror of the gloom, and then iml so much through a win- 
dow as through a hole, ^’ou take eacli step with caution, as, 
surrounded by^ deep night, yi*u recall the vvorils of V'irgil — 

“ Horror ulmpu* jiiiiin'u, mmiuI ipsa sili ntia t«Tvont.” ' 

- Hieroii., (\nnmeni, in IJztrh.. lib. x\. c. 40. The translation is 
Doan ilurKon's. 
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In complete agreement with Jerome^s vivid jiicture the 
visitor to the lloinaii Catacombs finds himself in a vast 
labyrinth of narnnv galleries, usually from d to 4 feet in 
widtli, iuterspersetl with small chambers, excavated at sue 
cessivo levels, in the strata of volcanic rock subjacent to the 
city and its environs, constructed originally for the interment 
of the Christian »lead. The galleries are not tlie way of 
access to the cemeteries, but are tlieniselves the (•eTn(‘t(*i i«*s, 


the dead being buried in lopg low horizontal recesBet^ 
excavated in the vorticdl walls of the passages, rising tier 
above tier like the berths in a ship, from a few inches 
above the floor to the springing of the arched ceiling, to 
the number of five, six, or even sometimes twelve ranges. 
These galleries are not arranged on any definite plan, but, 
as will be seen from the woodcut (fig.«l), theyiinterseci 
one another at difierent angles, producing an intricate net' 



Fu;. 1. - rian (»f of the iiiKery of A^nu-s. From Martigiiy. 


A, Kntrnncf’ frcnii tlu n.r.jUcji < 1 M .mlu 

1, 2. AiM'uiit xt;iii ( u<-i s !< iiliii.; t( tl:r xs. 

2 Td. riiliii s fiounlK built up nr riiinril 

4. Two 1 iiiiM il slaiK Ji I luiiiiK to Ilu- Id 10 I’.ih'.j cilK>ti iiiifil by laiulslipJi. 

5 StrpH »if tlu: Kuk 111 II tu »l 

6 Alr-shaft.s or luiii IJ I'.iss; iicMiituti; of tombs. 


l.’l. Nuitdw tipL'i t urea bet weon mljoinlnp; gullcrlea- 
14 17 Ari'oRitli.i 
i« ;{‘i rubiiMiiii. 

Cluipcl w iih vestibule and npso, und two chairA 
:il. hdubk' rhuprl with tliiei* iluiiifl. 

:i'i chupi'l in live divisions. 


work which it is .iliimst impossible to reduce to.iiiy .sy.steni. 
They goiier.illy run in straight lines, and us u rule pre.serve 
the same level. Tlie dilleront storii s of gullerit'S lie one 
below the other (fig. 2) to the iniiiiln'r of tour or live (in 
one part of the cemetery of St (lillislu.s tin*y reach seven 
Htorie.s), and coinmunieatc with one another by stairs cut 
out of the living rock. Light and air are introiluced by 
means of vertical shafts (luminarin) running up to the outer 
air, aiul often serving for several slin ie^. Tlie diawiiig (lig. 
3) from Xorthcotc gives a very correct idea of these gab 
lerio^, with the tie-rs of graves pierceil in the walls. The 
doorways which are seen interrupting tlie liiie.s of graves 
are those of the f.imily sepulchral clr.imbeis, or cuhlnda, 
of wliicli we shall spi'ak more particularly hereafter. 

The graves, or loculi, as they are commonly de.dgnated, 
were, in tlie Cliristiaii ceiiieterie.s, wdtli only a few excep- 
tions (b.i'I*e .Marelii prodiice.s sumo from tlio cemetery of St 
Cyriaca, }[onuui, Prlmtlu,, tav. xiv. xliii. xliv.), parallel 
with the length of the galhiry. In the pagan coiueterie.s, 
on the otljicr hand, the .sepuleliral recess as a rule entered 
the rock like an oven at riglit angles to the corridor, the 


body being introduced endways. The plan adopted by the 
Christians saverl labour, economized space, and consulted 
revenuicc in tlie de[)i)sitLon of the corpse. These loculi were 
usually constructed for a single body only. ^Some, however, 
were formed to contain two, throe, or four, or even more 
cori).ses. Such recesses were known respectively as biaoini^ 
trisomi, quadrkond, tkc., terms which often appear in the 
.sepuleliral inscriptions. After the introduction of the body 
tlie loculi were closed with the greatest care, either with 
slabs of marble the whole length of the aperture, or with 
liuge tiles, three being generally "employed, cemented 
together with great exactness, so as to prevent the esca{>6 
of the products of decomposition (fig. 4). Where any 
epitaph w’as set up — an immense number are destitute 
any inscription at all — it is always painted or engraved oH’ 
these slabs or tiles. In the earlier interments the epitaph ^ 
is siinjily daubed on the slab in red or black paint In 
later examples it is incised in the marbles, the letters beings 
rendered clearer by being coloured with vermilion; The 
enclosing slab very often bears one or more Christian 
I symbols, such as the dove., the anchor, the olive*brancb^ or 
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the monogram of ^rist (figs. 5, 6). The palm branch, which 
is also of frequent* occurrence, has been solemnly decided by 
the Congregatio'ri of Belies to be an indisputable innrk of 
the last resting place of a martyr. But the decision oi this 



Fio. 2. — Section of fialltTies at <Uirerfut levclb. From 
. Seroux d’Agincourt. 


infallible authority has been proved fallacious by the stern 
logic of facts, — the emblem being found in connection with 
epitaphs of persons dying natural dejiths, or tlmse prepared 



Flu. 3. —View of a Gallery. 

by persons in their lifetime, as well as in those of little chil 
dreif, and even of pagans. Another frequent concomitant of 
these Catacomb interments, a small glass vessel containing 
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Fia. 4.-^TiOOuli. From Do* Rossi. 


irooes of the sediment of a red fluid, embedded in the cement 
of the loculus, pronounced as confidently by the same author- 
ity to indicate a martyr’s grave (fig. 1), has also shown the 


unwisdom of pronouncing dogmatically without sufficient 
evidence. The red matter proves to be the remains of wine, 
not of blood; and the iionclusion of the ablest arebueologists 
of the Church of Horae itself is that the vessels were placed 



Fic. 8. 5 and 6 . — Loculi. From Do’ Lossi. 


wh(‘re they are found, after tlie Eucharistic celebration or 
iojnpron the day of the fnncrnl or its anniversary, and con- 
tained remains of the consecrated elements as a kind of 



religious charm. Instances of the pious theft, not alto- 
gether unknown in modern churches, which combine.'^ 
economy with becoming respect to the dead, appear in the 
Catacombs. Not a few of the slabs, it is discovered, have 
done dtmlde duty, bearing a pai»:an inscrijdion oii one side, 
and a (Christian ono lui the other. Tlicsc .are known .as 
o/ftsf/in(/r(tpfis The botbes were interred wrapt in linen 
cloths, or swathed in bands, and were frequently }U’eser\ed 
by eiiibalining. In tlie case of poorer interments the 
destruction of tho body was, on the contrary, often .ac 
ecliTated by the use of (piieklime. 

liiternuait in the wall-recess or innilns, though iniiiiitely 
the iiHKst common, was not the only mode employed in the 
(.Catacombs. Other forms of very frsqueut reciirremv are the 
inUh'-tumh and arched itnnh, or armsihina. Eruiii the 
annexed woodcuts it will be seen that tlu'se only dill’er in the 
form of tho surmounting recess. In eacli case the .arched 
tomb was formed by an oblong chest, eilhcr hollowed out of 
the rock, or built of masonry, and closed uith a liorizontal 
slab. But in the table-tomb (lig tS) llic recess above, 
essential for tho introduction of the eori^se, is S(]uare, while 
in the arcosolium (fig. 9 ),' a form of kitiT date, it is semi- 
circular. {Sarcophagi are also found in the Catacombs, but 
are of rare occurrence. They chiefly occur in the earlier 
cemeteries, and ilio costliness of tlieir t'onstriietioii confined 
tlieir use to tho wealthiest classes, — ^.#7., in the cemetery 
of St Doinitilla, herself a member of the imperial house. 
Another unfrequent moile of interment was in grave.s like 
those of modern times, dug in the fio^r of the galleries 
J Marehi, u.s., tav. xxi xxvi.). Table-^tombs and arcosoUa 
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aro by no means rare in the corridors of the Catacombs, bones should be laid beside the bones of the man of Qod 
but they belong more generally to the cuhicula, or family that came from Jud»iji, is only the expression of an 
vaults, of which we now proceed tOi^speak. instinctive though unreasoning feeling, connecting greatei 



l-’ia S.— 

These cubimlii are small ajuirtinents, .sehlum more than 
12 feet sejnarc, usually rcclaiignlar, t]ioiii;h sometimes 
circular or polygonal, o])cning out t)f tlic main Ci>i riilurs. 
Tliey are iu)t unfrc(|ucntly ranged regularly along the sides 
of the galleries, the doors of entranci*, as iiia^ lu‘ seen in a 
previous illustration (fig. following one another in as 
orderly succession as the bedeliamlier doors in tin* passage 
of a modern house. 'I'lie roof is soinotini(‘s (lat, Inii is more 
usually ct»vcil, and Si)metinies ii>es inti* a cupola, lloth 
the roof and the walls are almost universally coaled with 
Btuceo and covered with fresco paintimrs, in the earlier 
Works merely declarative, in tin* la t(‘r always .syml»olieal or 
historical. Kach side of the cuhiculnm, except that of the 
entrance, nsiially contains a rei’i'ssi'd tmnh, eillier a table- 
tomb or areosolium. That facing the entrance was the 
place (if greatest lionour, where in many uistanccs the 
r(iiiiains of a martyr W(*iv de[>nsited, whose tortd», mrordiiig 
to primitive usagi*, .served as an altar for the eclebration of 
the Kin'liarist. TJiis was auinetimes, as in the Papal crypt 
of St Callistus (fig. It)). ])rotectcd fr»»ni it n-veri ncc hy lattice- 
work (iniuiiciiHiv) of inailile. Tlie cuhiculum was origiitally 
designed for the reception of a ^vvy liiiiiteil miinher of 
dead. Ihit tiie natuiMi de.sire to he buried near one’s rela- 


I’le,. Vrcosoiiii. From Ucsio. 

tives causi d n(?w tomlis to be cut in the waill.^ above and 
around ami bihind the original tombs, the w’alls being 
thii.s ciiiiipletfly honey-combed with loculi^ sometimes as 
Uiany as seventy, utterly regardless of the paintings 
originally deputed on the walls. Anotluir motive for 
muitinh ing the number of graves operated when the 
cubiculuia contained the remains of any noted sairtt or 
laartyr. The tlesire of the old prophet of Bethel that his 



Fic. 10. — Ki'stnration of tin.* IV'ip.'il Tryja, Ceiiintfvy of SI (.’allistu.8. 
Froii) l)ii’ lios^l 


personal safety witli a resting-place clu.se to the blessed 
dead, which awoke very earlv and acted very powerfully 
in the Christian Cliurch. The Christian antiipiary has 
(lause continually to lantent tlie destruction of works of art 
due to this craving. One of the most p(-*rfcct examples of 
early Christian pictorial decoration, the so called “Dispute 
with the Doctors,” iu the Catacomb of Callistus, the 
“ anticpie style of beauty ” of which is noticed by Kugler, 
lias thus sutlereil iiTe|)arable mutilation, the whole of the 
lower part of the picture liaving been destroyed by the 
excavation of a fresh grave-recess (Hottari, vol. ii. tav. 15). 
The plates of De’ Rossi, J*eiTet, and, indcied, all illustrationa 
of the Catacombs, exiubit frequent examples of the same 
ilestructive superstition. The w^iodcuts (figs. 11 and 12), 
lakmi from l)e’ Rossi’s great w'oilk, represeiitiug two of the 
cubicula in the cemetery of St Callistus, show the general 
arraugement of the loculi and the character of the frescos 
which ornament the walls and roof. These paintings, it 
will be seen, arc simply (hicorative, of the same style as 
the wall-paintings of the baths, and those of Pompeii. 

Each cubiculum was usually the burying-place of some 
one family, all the members of which were interred in it, 
jii.st as in the chantry-cliapels connected with inediaeval 
churclies. In them was celebrated the funeral-feast on 
the day of burial and on its anniversary, as well as the 
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Eucharist, which was the invariable accompaniment of 
funerals in the primitive churA (Bingliam, Grig, KcH,^ bk. 
xxiii. c. lii. 12). The funeral banquet descended to the 



Fm, 11.— Cubiculiuii in CVmotory of St (.‘allistiiH. From IV lio^si. 


Christian Church from ])agau times, and was Loo often 
profaned by heathen licence. St Augustine, in several 
passages, inveighs against those who thus by “gluttony 



Fifl. 12.- Cubiciiluin in tho ('Vrncttjry of SI C.illislus. From 

])«’ U<»ssi. 


and insobriety buried themselves over the buried,” and 
“ made theinselvfis drunk in the chapels of the martyrs, 
placing their cxet'ssos to the score of religious reverence 
for the dead” (August., De Mor, ^Jerf, Cnt/tnl., c. :U ; 
Voutr, Fav^L^ lib. xx. c. 21 ; 6'o///e.s\s., Jib, vi. c. 2). Rome 
curious frescos representing these funeral feasts, found in 
the cuhicida whicdi were tho scene of them, are ivpnidiiced 
by Bosio (pp. 35.5, 391) and others. A romantic air has 
been thrown over these burfixl chapels by the notion that 
they were the places of worship useil by the Christians in 
times of persecution. This to a certain extent is doubtless 
true, Mr J, H. Parker, who has done more by his labori- 
ous and self-sacrificing investigations than any one living, 
not excepting Do* Rossi himself, for the elucidation of the 
true history and archaaology of the Catacombs, \vritcs : 
“ That during the time of persecution tho bishops per- 
formed the divine offices in the Catacombs is not only 
rnoorded, but many of the chapels fitted up for that purpose 
femain, especially one in the chapel of Rt Priscilla, whore 


the altar or stone coffin of a martyr remains, with a small 
platform behind it for the priest or bishop to stand and 
officiate over it according lo tho practice of the early church ” 
(Archaudogg of lioim ; The Calacomhn, § 3, j). 25). 
Mommsen also speaks of them unhesitatingly as “places 
of devotion for the commiinity,” adding, “this union of 
devotion with the iiiteriiient, the development of the grave 
into the cemetery, of the cemetery into the church, is 
essentially Christian, one might pirliaps say is Chris- 
tianity ”(?<. 5., p. Ififi). But that llii y tan have been so 
used to any large extent is rendered imjiu.^^Ibli. ])y the limited 
dimensions of these apartments, jione of wlji( h cinild hold 
Jnore than fifty or sixty persons. In some of the ( \itacombs, 
however, there dro larger halls and ctmnected suites of 
chapels, whieli may possibly liave been constructed for the 
purpose of congregational worsIiij» during llie dark periods 
when the public exercise of their religion was maile penal. 
The most remarkable of these is in the cemetery of St 
Agnes (see annexed plan, fig. 1.3). Jt consists of five 
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rectangular coiiipartTiicnts, three, on one side of tlie cor- 
ridor and two on the other, connecteil by a jiassage in- 
tersecting tin* gallery at right angles. Two of the live 
compartments are sn[»posed to liave bi‘en a.s.sign!‘d to male, 
and two to feinah*. worship[)ers, the fifth, at the extremity 
of the whole, being reserved for the altar and its minis- 
ters. In the centre «>f the eml ^^all .stands a stone cliair (llg. 
14), consiilered to have been the Kpisei>p;il eatln‘dra, with 
a bench for the clergy on each side. 

There is no trace of an altar, 
may. Padre Marehi tliii 
beiMi portaliJe. The walls of the 
compartnieiils arc oceiqiied by 
arehed .srpulehnil reee.SM'S, abo\i‘ 
and beloNV wliieh arc tiers of oidi 
nary graves or fnruli. The arrangt* 
inents are certainly such as indi- 
cate a congregational purpose, but 
the exlreine iiarrownes.s of the 
suite, and still more of the pa.ssage 
which cianieets tlie two divisions, 
must have rendercfl it ditlieiilt b>r any but a small number 
to take any iiitelllge.nt part in the sorviet-s at the sume time. 
Although the idea of the use of the Catacombs for religious 
worship may have been ])iessed too far, there can bo no 
doubt that the sacred rites of the cliiuch were, celebrated 
w ithin tlieni. AVo have already spoken of the Kuchiaristic 
eelebratiiuis of which the cuhicuht were the scene ; and still 
existing baptisteries prove that the other sacrament w'as also 
administered there. The must remaikable of these baptis- 
teries is that in the Catacomb of St ruiitiaiins (fig. 1 5). Ten 
steps lead down to a basin of siifiicicnt depth for immersion, 
supjilicd by a spring. The wall at tlie back exhibits a fresco 
of ajcw'elled cross, beneatli an arched recess above which is 
a fresco of the Baptism of our T^ord. Rome of the subter- 
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ranean chambers contain armed seats and benches cut out of 
the tufa rock. These arc supposed by Marcln and others 
to indicate scliool-vooins, where* the catechuiuens were 
instructed by tlic bishop or presbyters, lint this theory 



Ki<; 15.- ll.'U»ti.'-tery of St PoritianiiN. From iVnt t. 


wants VLM'ilic.itioii. ft i.s im])ossililc nut tu be slriick with 
the rcMii.irk.iblti analogy between thc-se ruck-liewn diairs 
and tho-,e discovereil in tlie Ktrusean tomlK {vi<b* 
of the ])iu'i»ose of which no satisfactoi} explanation Jia.s 
been given. 

Very ^-xa^gcratetl statements have been made jus to tlie 
einploMiicnt the Catacombs as dwell nig-phices }>y the 
Cliri'^ti'ins in times i»f jua'secutiun. We have, however, 
sutliciont evidein*e that tliey were u.se<l a.^ plac.es of refuge 
from tlu‘ fury of tin; heathen, in whicli the iM-lnwers -e.sp(!ci 
ally the bisliup-. ainl clergy, who would naturally l»e tin*, first 
objects uf attack — niidit s»‘crete theui.sclves mitil tlio storm 
had Idovvii over. 'I’his was a piirjio.sc for ^\llidl they weie 
admirably adapteJ both by the intricacy nf their labyrinthine 
passages, in which any one not ])ossessing the clue would 
be inevitably lost, ami the numerous .small chambers and 
hidiiiL^ places at diflereiit levels wliich might be pa.s.sed 
unpcrceived in the dark by the pursuers. .As a rule also 
the Catacui \ liad more than one c.nl ranee, and fn^iuently 
ooinmuiiicated with an arenaria or .sriiid [uarry; so that 
while one entrance was carefiilly w;itched, the pursued 
might e.scape in a totally different diiveli«)n by another. 
Ihit to quote again Mr J. if. i^irker, ‘‘tl e Catacombs were 
never intended, nor fit for, dwelliiig-placc.s, the stories 
of 1 lei’hoiis living in them for months are jirobably fabulou.s. 
Aci'ording t(» modern [ihysicians it is impossible to live 
man} da\.s in the caves of in which many of 

the Catacumbs aie excavated.’’ Equally exaggerated are 
the statements ns to the linear and lateral extent of 
tlift (^.atacum]».s, and their intercommunication with one 
another. Without ro.sorting to this exaggeration, Mommsen 
can speak with perfect truth of the enormous space 
i>ccupi'?d by the burial vaults of Christbui Rome, not 


surpassed even by the cloacm or sewers of Republican 
Rome," but the data arc too Vague to warrant any attempt 
to define their dimensions. Padre Marchi has estimated 
the united length of the galleries at from 800 to 900 miles, 
and the number of interments at between 6,000,000 and 
7,000,000; Martigny’s estimate is 587 miles: and North* 
cote’s, lower still, at “ not less than i.V) miles." The idea 
of general intercommunication is negatived by the fact that 
the chief cemeteries are separated by low'-ground or valleys^ 
wliere any subterraliean galleries would be at once filled 
with water. ^ , 

Tt now remains for us to speak of the history of these 
subterranean burial iilaces, together with the reasons for, 
and mode of, their construction. From the period of the 
rediscovery of the Catacombs, towards the end of the 16th 
century, almost to our own day, a gigantic fallacy prevailed, 
repeated V>y writiu* sifter writer, identifying the Christian 
burial qilaces with disused sand [lits. It was accepted as* 
an uiiquestionsible fact by every oriu who undertook to 
describe the Catacombs, that the Christians of Rome, 
finding in the labyrinthine mazes of the exhausted 
Krnwruv, which abounded in the environs of the city, 
whence the s;ind nseii in building had been extracted, a 
suitable place for the interment of thyir martyred brethren, 
where also the sacnid rites accompanying the interment 
might 1h*. celebrated without fear of interruption, took 
po.s.session of them and used them as cemeteries. It only 
needed a comparison uf the the<iry with the visible facts to 
refute it at once. But the search after truth is trouble- 
some, ami to conirovi.*rt received doctrii'es is always 
uii[>opular, and it was found ea.si(»r to accept the traditional 
view than to investigate for orui’s self, and so nearly three 
ceiiturifs ela[ise<l before tlie indejiendence of the armarim 
and the Catacomb.s was e.stablished. The discovery of thia 
imlepcndence is due to Padre Marchi, whoso name has 
been already so often ineniionod. Starting with the firmest 
belief in the old traditional view, his own res^-arches by 
degrees iqiened his eyes to its utter baselessness, and led 
liim to tlie truth, now universally recognized by men of 
learning, that the Catacombs w^ere exclusively the work of. 
the C'hristiaiis, and were constructed for the purpose with 
which their name is universally connected — the interment 
of the dead. It is true that a catacomb is often connected 
with the earlier sand-ijuarry, and starts from it as a coni- 
meacement, but the two arc excavated iii different strata, 
suitable to their rf!S[)ective purposes, and their plan and 
construction are so cumplettdy unlike as to render any 
confusion between them impossible. 

The igneous fDruiatiou of winch the greater part of the 
Roman Cumiv.igua is, in its superior portion, composed, 
contains three strata known under the common name of - 
tufa^ -the “ stony," “ granular," and “sandy" tufa, — the 
last beings coinmoiily known as pozzokina? The poz- 
zolana is the material required for building purposes, 
for admixture w ith **mortar ; and the sandpits are natur- 
ally excavated in tlie stratum which aiqiplies it. The 
stony tufa (tufa litoiJe) is quarried as building-stone. The 
granular tufa is useless for either purpose, containing too 
much earth to be employed in making mortar, and being 
far too soft to be used stone for building. Yet it 
is in this stratum, and in this alone, that the Catacombs 
are constructed ; their engineers avoiding with equal care 
the solid stone of the tufa litoide and the friable 
pozzolamf and selecting the strata of medium ' hardness, 
which enabled them to form the vortical walls of their 
galleries, and to excavate the loculi and cuhicula without 
severe labour and also without fear of their falling in. 


^ In Rome the three etrata are known to geologists UMdtf 

tufa granolaret and pozzolana. 
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The annexed woodcut (fig. IQ) from Marchi’s work, when 
compared with that of the Catacomlf of St Agnes already 
^ven, presents to the eye the contrast between the wide 
winding irregular passages of the sand-pit, calculated for 



Fig. 16. — Aren.Hi'tt beiieiith the (.'emetery of (\'illistus. 

ihe admission of a horse and cart, and the narrow rectili- 
near accurately-defined galleries of the Catacomb. Tlie 
distinction between the two is also plainly exhibited when 
for some local or private reasons an ancient awnarLa has 
been transformed into a cemetery. The modiiauitions 
required to strengthen the crumbling walls to su])j)ort the 
roof and to facilitate the excavation of luruli^ involved so 
much labour that, as a rule, after a few attempts, the idea 
of utilizing an old (piany for burial purposes was aban- 
doned. 

Another ecjtially erroneous idea has only slowly retired be 
■fore the increastsl historical n'searcli and scitmtiiic investiga- 
tion which have been brought to bear on the construction of 
the Catacombs, This is, that these vast burial-places of the 
•early Christians remained entii-ely concealed from the eyes 
of their pagan neighbours, and were constructed not only 
without the permission of the inunici[)al authorities but 
without their cognizance. Nothing can be further from 
the truth. Such an idea is justly stigmatized by Mommsen 
as ridiculous, and reflecting a discredit as iin founded as it 
is unjust on the imperial police of the capital. That such 
vast excavations should have ])een made without attracting 
attention, and that such an immense number of corpses 
■could have been carried to burial in perfect secrecy is 
utterly impossible. Nor. was there any reason why .secrecy 
should have been desired. The decent burial of the 
dead was a matter especially provided for by the Homan 
laws. No particular mode was prescribed. Interment 
was just as legal as cri'ination, and had, in fact, been 
•universally practised by the Humans until the later days 
of the republic.^ The bodies of the Siiipios and Nasos 
were buried in still existing catacombs ; and if motives 
of reverence for that which had been the temple of the 
Holy Ghost left the Christians to adojit ^hat which 
Minucius Felix calls ^^the better, and more ancient cus- 
tom of inhumation^’ {Octavius^ c. Sj, there wjis absolutely 
nothing, to quote the words of Dr Northcote (JioMu 
Sotterran,, pp. 5G, 61), cither in their social or religious 
position to interfere with their freedom of action. The 
law left them entire libcrtyj^ . . . and the faithful did but 
use their liberty in the way that suited them best, burying 
their dead according to a fashion to which many of them 
had been long accustomed, and which enabled them at the 
same time to follow in death the example of him w'hu was 
also their model in life.” Interment in rock-licwn 
tombs, ‘‘ as the manner of the Jews is to bury,” had been 
practised in Home by the Jewish settlers for a considerable 
period anterior to the rise of the Christian Church. A 

* Cicero Is our authority for the biiriiil of Marius, and for Sulla’s 
being the first member of the Gens Cunielia whose dead body was 
hunt.*-*/)# it* 22. • 
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Jewish catacomb, now lost, was discovered and described 
by Bosio (I^om^ Soft.y ]>. 141), and others are still accessible. 
They are only to be distiflguished from Christian catacombs 
by the character of their clocorationa, the absence of Chris- 
tian symbeJs, and the language of their inscriptions. There 
W’ould, therefore, be nothing extracjrdinary, or calling for 
notice in the fact that a coiuiiiunity, always identified in 
the popular heathen mind with the Jewish faith, should 
adopt the mode of interment belonging to that religion. 
Nor have we the slightest trace of any otlicial intcif.:*reuce 
with Christian biirial.s, such as would render si-ereey 
necessary or desirable. Their funerals were as much 
under the protection of the law', which not only invested 
the tomb itself with a sacred character, but included in its 
l)r()teclion the area in wiiicli it stood, and the olln 
mnnoritv or chapel connected with it, a.s those of their 
liealheii fellow-citizens, while the .same shield would be 
thrown! over the burial -clubs, wJiicli, a.s we learn from 
Terliillian c. .*59), were common among the early 

Christians, .as over those existing among the heathen 
pojiulation of Home. We may then coiiipli tcly dismiss 
Ihe notion of there being any studied .secrecy in connec 
lion with the early Christian cemeteries, and proc(n;tl to 
iiicjiiire into Ihe mode of their foiiiialiun. 'liie iiiM*.sliga- 
lions of l)e’ Hossi, confinued by the iiidei»einlent researches 
<1 Mr.J. II. Tarker, show' that, alim^.st without exceplio»i, 
they had their origin in small burial ureas, the property 
ot private juTsims or of families, gradually sju’eading anil 
lainifying and receiving additions of one subterranean story 
after another as each was required for iiiterment.-i. The 
fir.st ste[> would be the acquisition of a plot of ground either 
by gilt or purchase for the formation i»f a tomb. Chris- 
tians were not beyond the ]>ale of the law', anil their faith 
]»resented no hindrance to the projierly bi ing sei ured to 
them in perpetuity. To adapt the ground for its purpose 
as a cemetery, a gallery was run all round the area in the 
tufa rock at a eunvenient de|>th below the surface, reached 
by staircases at the eorner.s. in the u[>riLdit walls of 
the.se galleries lunili were cut as needed to rceciMj the 
d(;ad. Wlie.u these first four galleries Were fidl others 
were mined on the same level at right angles to them, 
thus grailually converting the w’hole area into a net-work 
of corridors, if a family vault was rc»|uired, or a burial 
chapel fur a martyr or person of distinction, a small square 
room was excavated by tiie side of the galliTy and coni- 
munieatiiig with it. When the original area had been 
mined in ihi.s w'ay as far a.s was eunsisteiit with stability, a 
second story (»f galleries was begun at a lower level, reached 
by a new' staircase. This w'as succeeded by a third, or a 
foiiitii, and sometimes even by a fifth. When adjacent 
burial an’as belonged to members of tlie same Cliri.'-tiau 
eonfrati rnity, or by gift or purchase fell into the .same 
hand.'), eoinniunications were o[)ened between the respeetivo 
(lemeteries, which thus spread laterally, and gmdii.dly 
acquired that enormous e.xteut which, “even when tlieir 
fabulous dimensions are reduced to their ri-.:Iit measure, 
form an immense w'ork.”- This could only be executed by 
a large and pow’erfiil Christian community unimj)eded by 
legal enactments or police regulations, “a living witness 
of its immense development corresj»ondine to the importance 
of the capital.” But although, as we have saiil, in ordinary 
times tlu're was no necessity for secrecy, yet when the peace 
of the church W’as broken by tlu‘ fierce ami often protracted 
persceut ion.s of the heathen em[»erois. it became essential to 

* Mommsi'ii'a rhrtaen exaTU]>lc of :iti ntif iriit rxlcinl* 

ing itself into a oiitncoiiib, or gaMi(.nt>g s»ibtcrr.'im'ari aUUition.s nuiinl 
it till ii (‘.'itacomb was established, is that of th« (Vinetery of St 
Doinitilla, traditionally ldentilie<l with a grandtlaughter of Ves|)asian, 
and the catacomb of SS. Ncreus and Achilleiis on the A}>piaii and 
Ardeatine way. 
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adopt precautions to conceal the entrance to the cemeteries, 
whicli becaine the temporary hiding-places of the Christian 
fugitives, and to bailie the search of their pursuers. To 
these stormy periods we may safely assign the alterations 
wliich may be traced in the staircases, which are sometimes 
abruptly cut oil’, leaving a gap reciuiring a ladder, and the 
formation of secret passages communicating willi the 
an tiarivy and through them witli tlie open country. 

When the storms of persecution ceased and Clirislianity 
had biu'.ome tlie imperial faith, the evil fruits of i»rosperity 
wero not slow to ai)|jear. Cemetery interment became a 
regular trade in the hands of tlie/o.s\s*om-, or grave-diggers, 
who appear to have cstablislied a hind of property in the 
Catacombs, and whose greed of gain le»l to that destruc- 
tion of the religious i»aintings witli which the walls were 
decorated, for the (juarrying of fresh furuh\ to which we 
have already alluded. Monumental epitaphs record the 
])iirchase of a grave from the fo.ssores, in many cases 
during the life time of the individual, not unfrequeiitly 
stating the price. A very curious fresco, found in the 
cemetery of Callistus, preserved by the engravings of tlie 
earlier investigators (Hottari, toin. ii. p. Titi, tav. 
ropresents a i'ossor’’ with his l:ini[) in liis liand and his jack 
over his slnmlder, ami his tools lying about him. Above 
is the inscription, “ Diogenes Foss<»r in l*;icc depo.sitii.s.” 

<.)iir space forbids us to enter on any detaihMl dcscri])tioii 
of the fresco.s which rover the walls and cialings of the 
burial-eha]»els in tlie riclust abundance. It must sullice 
to say that the earliest examples are only to be distin- 
guished from the mural decorations ciiiplo\ed by their 
pagan coiiteiii[)oraries (as seen at Pompeii ami eUewhere) 
l>y the ab.sence of all that was immoral or idolatrous, and 
that it was only very slowly and tiiuitily that any di.stiuctly 
religious representations w^*re introduced. These w’ere at 
first ])urely symlM>lical, meaningless to any but a Christian 
eye, such as tlic Vino, the Cood Slieplierd, the Slu'ep, 
the Fisherman, the Fish, itc. Fven the personages of 
ancient myt]iob>gy were jnvssed into the service, of eaily 



The hetrinniiijr nt the tup and tfoiriK to tin? rl^h!. arc — (1 > Tin* para- 

lytic carr yin : his (‘2. 1 The si-o'ii baaketa full of fniKmciitu ; f3 ) IbiiHln;: 
of La/iuiu-t. (l) luiTiiiI In the IIuiih’ dcii: (r> ) .Jonah flwulluwcci hy thi* fiah; 
( 9 .) .Jonah \oinitc4Ho] th : (7) Mu.sri .'itrikinK tuck ; (S.) Nouh and the dovu. 
fn the coDtie, the (iuod .sh(*]ihi‘iil. 

Christ ia^ art, and Oipheus, taming the wild beasts with 
his iyre, symbolized the peaceful sway of Christ; and 
Ulyoses, deaf to the Siren’s song, represented the Reliever 


triumphing over the allurenv^nts of sensual pleasure. The 
person of Christ appeared but rarely, and then commonly 
simply as the chief personage in an historical picture. The 
events depicted from our Lord’s life are but few, and always 
conform rigidly to the same traditional type. The most 
frequent are the miracle at Cana, the> multiplication of the 
loaves and fishes, the paralytic carrying his bed, the healing 
of the woman with the issue of blood, the raising of 
Lazarus, Zacchueus, Q.nd the triumphal entry into Jerusalem. 
The Cruciiixon, ^^nd subjects from the Passion, are never 
represented. The cycle 'of Old Testament subjects is 
cipially limited. The most common are the history of 
Jonah as a typo of the Resurrection, the Fall, Noah 
ceiving the dove with the olive branch, Abraham’s 
sacrifice of Isaac, Moses taking oil' his shoes, David with 



Fiii. IS. Fresco Ceiling. From Bosio. 

The hubjefiN, be^finnlnj: nr tlie button! RJ!d to tin: rlRbt, an- — (1.) Moaeff 
.slrlkin*: tbe ruck; (2.) Nuah and tin* dove; (.3.) The three elilldrcii in tin: fur- 
nace : (1.) Abiuliuui'a Haentice; O').} The jnirnele of thn loaveH 

the sling, Daniel in the lions' i^rti, and tlie Tliroe Chil- 
dren ill the liury furnace. TJie mode of representation 
is always conventional, tlie treatment of the subject no 
less tliaii its clioice being dictated by an authority to which 
tlie artist WTis compelled to bow. Whatever be the date of 
the original [jictures, a jjoiiit on whicli coii.siderable doubt 
exists, it is tolerably certain that the existing frescos are 
restorations of the bth or even a later century, from which 
the character of the earlier work can only very imperfectly 
be di.scoverpd. All the more valuable of* these paintings 
have been reproduced in Mr Parker’s magnificent series 
of pliotugraphs taken in the Catacombs by the magnesium 
light. The contrast between these rude inartistic per- 
formances and the finished drawings, which jirofess to be 
accurate co[)ies, in Perrei’s costly work, fully warrants the 
late Dean Milman’s severe strictures on that “beautiful 
book,” — “sdbcautiliil as to be iVtteny worthless to the archm- 
ologist and historian, w^hich wants only two things, — truth 
and fidelity.” Not the frescos alone, but also every point 
of interest in the plan, structure, and decoration of the 
Catacombs has been illustrated by Mr Parker in the same 
series of photographs, an examination of which is almost 
as instructive as a personal visit to the Catacombs 
themselves.' 

Mr Parker’s invaluable series of Roman photographs may be seen 
at the library of tlie South Kensington Museum, and at Mr Stanford's, 
Charing Cross, as well as in the Ashmolean Museum, and tbs Bsdleisa 
Library, Oxford. 
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Beyond Rome jiud its aaburbs the most remarkable | 
Christian Catacombs are those in the vicinity of Naples, j 
described by Pelliccia (De Christ, Eccl, Polity vol. iv. 
Dissert. 5), and in a separate treatise by Bellerman. 
Plans of them are also given by Agincourt in his gnsat 
work on Christian Art. These catacombs ditler materi- 
ally from% those of*Rome. They were certainly originally 
stone-quarries, and the hardness of the rock has made 
the construction practicable of wide^ lofty corridors, and 
spacious halls, very unlike the narrow galleries and con- 
tracted chambers in the BoniHu cemeteries. The mode 
of interment, however, is the same as that i)ractiscd in 
Rome, and the IockU and arcosolia differ but little in the 
two. The walls and ceilings arc covered with fresco 
paintings of different dates, in some (!ases lying one over 
the other. This catacomb contains uii unquestionable 
example of a church, divi^led into a nave and chancel, with 
n rude stone altar aqjj bishop’s seat behind it. At Syracuse 
also there are very extensive catacombs known as “the, 
Qrottos of St John.” They are also figured by Agiiiconrl, 
and described by Denoii ( Voymje ni Sfcifr et 
Deuon considers them of pagan origin, and to have passoil 
to the Christians, lie speaks of an entire underground 
city with several stories of larger and smaller streets, 
squares, and cross ways, cut out of the rock; at the intersec- 
tion of the crossways, are iminonse eareular halls of a bottle 
Bhajie, like a glass-house furiiaecj, lighted liy air shafts, 'i’lie 
galleries are generally very narrow, furnished on each side 
with arched tombs, and communicating with family 
66pulchral-chi?uibers closed originally by locked doors, tlu 
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marks of the hipgcs and sta[>les being still visible. The 
walls are in many places coated with stucco adormsd with 
frescos, including palms, doves, labana, and other Christian 
symbols. A more complete ex- 
amination of this interesting 
cemetery is much needed. The 
ground-plans (figs. 19, 20), 
from Agincourt, of the c*ta- 
Gomb and of oiio of the circular 
halls, show how widely it dif- 
fers in arrangement from the 
Roman Oat^ combs. The fre- 
quency of blind passages and of 
circular chambers will bo no- 
ticed, as well as the very large 
numberofbodiesinthecruciform 
recesses, apparently amounting 
in one instance to nineteen. Agincourt remarks that this 
cemetery gives an idea of a work executed with design 



Fie. 20. — Plar f Circular Hall. 
Catacombs of St John, Syra- 
cuse. From Agincourt. 


and leisure, and with means very different from those at 
command in producing Jhe Catacombs of Rome.” 

Denon also describes catacombs at Malta near the ancient 
capital of the island. The passages were all cut in a close- 
grained stone, and are very narrow, with arched ceilings, 
running very irregularly, and ramifying in all directions. 
The greater part of the tombs slaml on either side of the 
galleries in square recesses (like the table-tombs of the 
Roman Catacombs), and are rudely fashioned t(3 imitate 
sarcophagi. The iiitonncnts are not nearly so numerous as 
ill other catacombs, nor are there any vestiges of [tainting, 
sculpture, or inscriptions. At Taormina in Mcily is a 
Saracenic catacomb, also ligured by Agincourt. 'flie main 
corridor is 12 feet wide, having three or more ranges of 
Innili on either side, running longitudinally into the rock, 
jach originally closed by a stone, bearing an iiiseription. 

I’assing to Egypt, 
a small Christian cata- 
comb lias been recent 
ly discovered at Alex- 
andria, and describeil 
and ligured by ].)e’ 
li 0 .ssi.t The loniH 
here also are set end- 
ways to the [lassage. 

The walls are abun- 
dantly decorated with 
[laiiitings, one of a 
liturgical character. 

JUit the most exten- 
sivij catacombs at 
Alexandria are those 
of yKgypto-Creek ori- 
gin, from the largest 
of whieh, according to 
Strabo (lib. xvii. p. 

790), the quarter 
where it is j ►laced had 
the name of the Ne- 
cropolis. Thejilan, it 
will be seen, is remarkable for its regularity (figs. 21, 22). 
Here, too. Hie graves run endways into flie roek. Other 
eataeombs in the vici- . , ^ 

nity uf the sa,ne city 
describi'd by 
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are 

Poeock and other tra- 
vellers, and are figured 
by Agincourt. 

Subterranean eeme- 
t cries of the general 
elijiruetcr of those de- 
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scribed are very frequent in all Southern and Ka>terii 
countries. A vast neero[»olis in the environs of Saitla, the 
ancient Sidon, is described in Renan’s Mittaiim t n P/uuicie^ 
and figured in Tliobois’s [ilate.s. It consists of a series of 
apartments aiqiroached by staircases, the sides pierced with 
sepulchral recesses running lengthwise into the rock. 

The roek-howii tombs of Etruria .scarcely eonie under the 
category of catacombs, in the ii.sual .sense, being rather 
independent family burial-places, groiiiuul together in a 
necro[»olis. They are, how’ever, far too remarkable to be 
altogether passed over, 'riic.sc scpulclires are usually 
hollowed out of the face of low* cliffs on the side of a hill 
They .sometimes rise tier above tier, and aro suineliiiics all 
on the same level “ facing eacli other as in streets, and 
branching off laterally into smaller lanes or alleys;” and 
occasionally forming “ a spacious square or piazza sur- 

^ BidUtim di ArcheologicL Christiana^ Nciveiiiber 1864 , August 
1865. 
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r<»iinilo.l by tombs instead of liousos” (DcMini-,, Cit^s 

uud ( \‘iiu t* I'it nj htriD'ni^ V()l. ii, p. iil). cuiirvlrue- 

tion of tl)«' tiniil*'' roimnuiily kee]».s up the same analn^^y 
between the «‘itu*s of the and lliD.se of the de.nl. 

Tiiejr plan Ini tile mo.^t part tliat of a lioiise, with 
a door nl (lit ranee and pas^aLie leadline into a eentral 
eli.miiiei or <///•//////, with ot]iei\>. of smaller ."i/e openin'/ from 
It, eaeli liaving :i stom‘-lu‘W'ii bench (.ii* (nrlijn/nn on lliree 
ot it> side'-, on wliieli thi‘ dead, fre<]neiitly .i pair ol eMip^-^'S 
.-ale i»y .'^ide, waav laid as if :it a bamjUet. 'J’heM' bi-mdies 
aiv olteii lii'wni ill the form (»f eoiiedie.-- with pillow.'- at 
<»m' end, and tie* h’;!'* e:ir\od in relief The euliiej'- li.ive 
the re|»re.sentalioii of Im uh- and rafti r.'> eni in liie o»elv. 
In some in.st.inee.s a i m-i hail.--, carved out. of the liviim, lock, 
stand between the doors of the cli uiiber.'-, and tin* walls 
above ai'o (h‘eoi.iteil with the .--lanbLince ol .■-n-jM'iided 
shields. The v\a]K ;Ue often co\cird with p.iintilm- in .i 
very simph* aicliaic stv le, in red and blaeh. .1 i vpiiMl 
(iX.iinple (.if the Mtl ll--ean tolilhs We -IVt* the pi. ill .Hid .-l etioll 
-o, I ; of the /Vo/zo at t'eiveiii Iroiu 
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Dennis (pp. l)^t) 'File tombs in ,som< im-t.iiiee- form 
flul'i- riMiiean •',r"Up'. more an:iloi*ou.s to the a'lieral idea of 
ac.it loojiib ( )f tins nature ].•> the V el \ leiii.iikabjt ceiiiettMC 



Fm. 21. - Isi’ t;)ar>ft}i( ’F'-iati (,r tip* SLSits .iml id ^ 

I I "III I )i-iiiii . 

at Poggio fiajell.i, near (Miiii.'-i, the am-ient (dn.smm, of a 
portion of the imneipal .^toiv ol v. Im ]i the woodi it {\.'j 'Jo) 
is a jilaii. The, mo-it remarkable, ol the.-e puiehrai eji.nu- 
bers 1.-. a large cireiil.ir liall about 2 b Kit in diameter, 


<’\r.\LKPS'i (Irom KuTiiA/yi/zis, a seiznrei j.-, a Teim 
appii' •! Ki a nervous .atleetion eh.ir.icten/e.l b\ the sudden 
siisp' ij ion of seii.sation ami volition, accoinpamed witli a 
peetibai ii^oiljty of the whole, or of eort. un mi.M-le, id the 
body. ’1 111* .-ubjeei.'-, of c,atale]).sy aie in mo>t iii^t.ince.', 
fein.iU ^ of IulHiIv nervous tem[)eraineiit. 'rim e\citing 
caU'ie of <n ittal; i.s U'*nally mental emotmn opi-i.itmg 
eillier 'dd» hlv, as hi tiie ea.se of a tiiLrhl, or iiioie 
gr.idn.o]' iM tfii* w ly of prolonged depre.^sion. d’he .svinji 
toin.s pi'scntid v.ny in ditlercnt ca.se.s, and »‘ven m the, 
sone individiiil in ditferent attaeks. Sonietime.s tin- 
tyj)ioal teatnie^ i,f the disea.se. arii exhibited in a state of 
complete iji.-eiisihi]ity, together with a statue, like appear 


.siipjjorted by a huge cylindrif^al pillar l^ewn from the rock. 
Ojwming out of thi.s and the other chamber.s, and connecting 
tliem together, are a serie.^ uf low winding passages or 



Fl<;. 2 ;i. — I’I.mti of .1 p'‘»rtioTi of tin* iiriTirip.nl story in the Po^jj/io 

(.I'IUmI.I. Ik-Diii-- ^ 

ew//bv///, just J.irgt‘ enough lor a man to creep througli on 
I all fouis. Xo pliii.sibli* .suggi stion lias Ijeen olVered na to 
j tlie purpose ol lliesi invsteiious burrows, which cannot fail 
\ to remind 11s of the labynntli which, according to Varro’a 
de.si'ription as ijimted liy Pliny {//isf. A'of., lib. xxxvi. c. 
P.b^dK'va.s tlie distingiii.-liing mark of l*or.scna’s toinli^ 
ami whicli have led some adv eiiluroiis archaailogi.sts to 
ideiitil} this sepiih'lire with that of the great king of 
Ktruiia (l)eiiiiis’, //.'**, p. oKo, //’.) 

I Ac 1 imiH Ills. - ViiML'hi, Htnihi Si)th'rnnuii : I'ohlflti.^Ksi’rivc/faH’; 
1 In'-M, /.'"///'/ /*/•</ / I int t.ll'l, f tlfilftnn'Stnjn, 

f'>i I ft! t! tJ, Iff { ^liifoln Kf'ti I , Al'fi ('listimiii ; I I•].'(llt , ///.s> 

I 'In'if !• lint I’.il'ift ti, lit ^f/'i jifininno \ itf iifiiti t mn lAjii liiipi, 

Ih^ 'ifitlio: M.iliilliiii, Ih r Ittfliiifin; Ihf'tillit Hfiutt>n'K m na nefontm; 
Wh.lltlMI M.IIMdII, I'i st , nnut U of Ilf f n,hhs, M.lltlgliy, IJlcfUni- 
ihni'i tit's Aiihiiiiitt\ ( 'll / > f o fi'h s , .M Diiiiii -( II, “Tlic l!()iti:iii Cjitii- 
riiiiili-.,'V lit i'll ft . M,i\ ls 71 : MttHHi/K n/t tlrlh' tnii 

ciiJnfiti' /iri Iff if 1 1 1' ; \iii 1 111 lilt’ .-md IIiDw iilow, /finnn Suttirrituai : 
Piii\iimis, Ih rtfii sf ft ! , .ntf inurtmi'i. . 1 . H. l\*irkcr, r.H, The 
I I’l Im iilii'tif 11/ lfi>tn> ^ ,’/i' f 'iffuftnfihs ; Ppirrt, Jjt s (Jtifaconthi's de 
Honit . l*.n*ul Ii*i»'di< Iti*, Tiililt'ii >i th's f s; b'ii'liPMioM t (t 'oilile 

I). \ in* - ill*), ^\oi( ii'ffi \ I'f iff'i s sur IfW ctffumfnhi s JiiniKf Hit s , Do' 

I111- -1, /ii''> t /nf fitifi '' ( 'll / isf >ti lift ^ /foiiiit iSiilli'mini'a ; d’.\L;iii- 

iiiint, IIisfn{ri th I'mf jurlm moiiaitvi'iit.'i ; Smith iiinl ( 'lirpt liiiiii, 
] Ul‘ itmiLi'ii ttf f 'It/ isliiiii ^ t Ilf ii/it lift s, (lii. V.) 


aiico of the body which will n tain any attitude it may be 
made to assume tluniig the coiilJ nuance of the attack. In 
this condition thewdiole, organic, a?*d vital fimction.s apjicar 
to be reiluccd to tin*, lowe.sl ]ius.sible limit consistent with 
lite, and to sm li a ilegree as to simulate actual death. At 
oilier times eoiisiilerable mental excitement will accompany 
the catalcptie symptom.^, and the [latient will sing or utter 
jr.i.-sioiiate e.xelaimilions during the lit, being all the while 
ijiiiK? uiieon.seiou.s. 'Plie alta»‘k may be of short duration, 
pa.s.sjng oir within a fmv minutes. It may, however, last 
for many liouns, and in some rare instances persist for 
.several «lay.s ; and it is com-eivable that in such cases the 
appearances presented might be mistaken for real death. 
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liappened. Catalepsy 
'dais.‘^«i functional' nerrona disorders, of 
little understood, owing to the 
. idi^cal and psychical conditions 

dt« .ini!i|^ u^hr;^ Although it is said to occur in persons 
' t'&^^rfei^ heal^ careful inquiry will usually reveal some 
'^dljra^nM &0W tht normal state, as is shown by tho greater 
of .^e recorded cases. Mure particularly is Uiis 
>'t>taf-df females, in whom some form of menstrual derange- 
Jatw^'wi^ generally be found to have preceded tbe cata- 
•vliqmi<affA^Qn. Catalepsy is^aoraetunea aasociated with 
with grave forms of niontal disease. In 
however, the mental phenomena bear close 
LtertBiblaiice to those witnessed in hysteria, with which 
catalepsy, though not identical, has very close 
^itlumcCk^ In many of the subjects of catalepsy tliere 
to be a remarkable weakness of the will, whereby 
•the tendency to ^apso into the catalojitic state is not 
resisted but rather in some measure eiicouragefh and 
. Attacks may thus be induced by the most trivial cirenm 
"ffltancea. From what has been stated it follows that tlic. 
'^'fuccessful treatment of such a disease as oatale[)sy must 
A depend upon the due recognition of both its cerpoival and 
.^'^laental relations. While the state of health will demand 
^ :*tho attention of the physician, his skill and judgment will 
i.be no less urgently called fur in dealing with the mental 
and moral characteristics manifested in eadi particular 
case. Dr Chambers has shown that cirurts directed tn 
obtain command of the patient’s will, so as to ccnnpel her 
to resist to^tho utmost the inclination to fall into the 
cataleptic stat'^, may succeed in curing even aggra\ali‘d 
examples of this disejise. See K<wasy, IIystkria, 
fiOMNAMnUIilSM. 

CATALONIA (in Spanish, Cataluna), an old province 
of Spain and principality of tho crown of Aragon, trian 
gular in shape, and forming the north-east corner of the 
peninsula, lies between 40'' 30' and 42"* 51' N. hit., and 
0® 16' and 3® 21' E. long., and is boumled on the N. hy 
the Pyrenees, W. by Aragon, S. by Valencia, K. by tlie 
Mediterranean. Tho greatest breadth is 130 miles, the 
greatest length 186 miles ; area, 12,483 square miles. 
The coast, wliich is partly sandy, partly rocky, ext cm Is about 
240 miles; the harbours arc mostly uiiprolocted from tho 
wind. The surface i"» much broken by spurs uf llio 
Pyrenees, the direction of which is generally south. Kunniiig 
Bouth-west to north-east, and united on tlie norlli with one 
of tho offsets of the Pyrenees, is tho range of tho Sierra 
Llena, W'hich bisects the province, and forms its central 
watershed. Tho principal rivers are the 'ler, the Lhibre 
gat, and the Ebro, which all run into the Mcdilcnanean. 
None of them is navigable^ The climate, in spite of 
frequent mists and rains, sudden changes of temperature, 
and occasional great mid-day heat, is healthy and favourable 
to vegetation. The soil is liglit an^ loamy. Amongst the 
rocks of the province maybe mentioned granite, chiastolite 
schists, porphyry and lava. Near Olot, towards the north 
east, is a district containing extinct volcanoes. Oolitic 
limestone is found in the neighbourhood of Figueras ; ami 
in other localities, nuinmylitic and Miocene deposits arc 
represented. Mining is not much prosecuteil ; but copper, 
zinc, manganese, marble, sulphur, and coal are w'orked, ami 
rock salt in abundance is procured from Oardona. The 
vegetation of Oatalonia varies according to the altitude and 
nature of different regions. The dwarf -palm, orange, lime, 
and olive gtow in the warmer tracts ; and on tlie higher 
grounds tha thorn-apple; pomegranate, myrtle, esparto,’ and 
.heaths flour^. There is much woodland, Tbut meatK)W 3 
and pastaiea are rare. Maize, millet, rye, flax, liquorice, 
and fruita of aU sorts — especially nuts, almonds, oranges, 
fig^^.riihlaut% and chestnuts — are •produced. Wheat 


sufficient for one-fourth of the population is grown, and 
the vine is extensively cultivated. Few cattle, but numbers 
of sheep, goats, and s\fine are reared. Game is plentiful, 
and tho fisheries on tbe coast are excellent. The exports 
are chiefly fruits, cork, and wines. The wines are fur tlio 
most part rough and strong, though some arc very good, 
especially when matured. They are much used to adulterate 
those of Oporto, or, after undergoing the operation termed 
compage, arc passed off as Bordeaux wiiu-.s in France. The 
best of them, prioraio^^ is chii fly known in England 
under the disguise of second or thinl-iMie juirl ; it was 
much used in the military hospitals of Aim iir;i during the 
Civil War. The imports are chiefly textilis, coal, coke, 
luacliiiiory of all kinds, and salMish. The value of imports 
in 1870 was £5,flDfl,143; of the exports, JL2,?^8 t,3oG ; 
the loss of the balance of £3,111,837 against Catalonia 
being partly borne by the other provinci-s of Spain, and to 
a grcMit extent paid in wines, fruits, and coiks. Tijc value 
of expc)r(.s to the Spanish American colonies in 1873 
exceeiietl £2,220,000. The manufaeturi s of Catalonia arc 
Cotton, silk, woollen goods, brandy, piiper, ronlagc, and 
iirearms. The Catalonians are a frugal, sliar[>‘wittttd, and 
indusinous people, having much national pride, and a strong 
revolutionary spirit. Th(*y are distinct in (»rigin from tlio 
other inhabitants of Spain, from wliom they difl'er both 
in their dialect and costume and in their great energy and 
their love of eiiterprize. Irrigation, careful linsbimdry, and 
railroad communication have mneh de\elo[«ed tin* resources 
of their country, in themselves exia llent ; and tliere luo 
many manufacturing towns and industiial establi.slimeuls, 
Catalonia is divided into tho jirovinees Gerona, Barcelona, 
Tarragona, and TiOrida. Its chief towns are tho ports of 
Bosa.s, Mataro, Tarragona, and tlio capital Baicel(»na; 
and 'iortosa, (i(‘r(ma, Figueras, T.eiida, and Maniesa. Tho 
population, in 18G7. was 1,74 1,620. 

rjtl.iloni'i un^ om* i)f tlio liisl of tin* INuii.in possi iti Spain, 
and Inmud tlie imitli-eastein poilionof mt 'rnrracinicnsis, 

.Xboiit 17U it was nec II pil'd by llu* Al.m.s aim and tlins euiii® 

t«» bf t.illfd wlieine tho nindriii ii.mir of llic [*u»\ince. 

It was taken jwi.ssessii.u of by tbe Ik ib» Is in 71-. wlio wele in tura 
tlispo-M*-M‘d by tbe Spaniards ainl the lioo[>s ol ( li.ii b in.icn.' in 7S8, 
and w.i . .liter tli.il inled ly Tiem li eouiils, w lit) .stum, Im wi n el, made 
tlieiii M n iiidi pt iidi'iil ol l'’ran«t*. P»y the naiiiiai.-'e of ( ’onnt |\ay- 
iiiniitl l’.i ien/it‘i or Pijrt elona willi I’elionilla ol Ara<^^»n, in lid/, 
L'atabiiii i Ihh anie aniievetl to the lalttr pitt\inee; Iml tliis iiiiiori 
was lietjueiillv .seveietl. In IdlO, wlieii I’bilip 1 \ . a ( teinjtted to 
deprive Catalonia of its iiobt.s.uul piivile;^''^. it oa\e ilsell up to 
boui.s XIII. of Ciam.e It wa-. Ksloietl ft) S[i:iin in and wars 

onee nmi»* oeen]»ieil hy the KieiieJi fiinn bl'dl to Cuder 

rhili|> V. Cal.alonia, in 1714, was depiivedof its (‘uites mul liheilie.s. 
Fioiii t«i IMd it was Iiehl bv Fianee. It w.is tin* st • ue of 

i-ivil will in I82d, and of iiii]toi taiiL levidiilionaiy opiialion.s in the 
Caili.sl war. 

CA'rAMAll(b\, or, in its full form, San Ib.u.NANDO 
DE Catamauca, tho capital of tlio province ol tl:e .same 
name in the Argentine liepublic, is eitiiati'd in 28'^ 
20' S. Jat. and GG"' 26' AV. long. It is pretty ugularly 
built, has a large square, with an obelisk in im imuy of the 
aehievement of national independence, ami niiiiibers among 
its public buildings a small townliouse, a fort, a Fianciscau 
nioiia.steiy, and a Santa Tere.sa Convent. Tlui oKl establi.sh- 
iiient of the Mereedarios, fi>r .some tilin' po.-^.sr.s.sed by the 
Jesuits, now serves as a high .sehool. Tim import trade, 
cvlmi of European goods, is cou.siderable, as the town i.s a 
centre t)f di.stributiuii for an exlensive and flourishing dis- 
trict. Dried ligs, wine, brandy, and cotton are tlie principal 
articles of ex])ort; the cu]»per, for which the province is so 
well known, is fmm anotlu'r district. Tim present town 
of Catamarca vmly dates from IGSo, when it replaced tho 
old town of Chacra, the ruins of which are still to he seen 
a short distance to the north, at a spot which was found 
both unhealthy and ex]io.scd to inundation. Cliacra had 
shortly before, in 1G71>, been appointed capital instead 

V. .. 2S 
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of San Juan de I^ondres, which had been founded in 
1558. Population about 6000. 

CATANIA, the ancient Gatanaj^o, city and seaport of 
Sicily and the chief town of a province, is situated on the east 
coast of the island, at the foot of the southern projections 
of Mount Kina, about 60 miles by rail from Messina, in 
37^ ‘J8' l!0" N. lat. and 15^ 5' lo" K. long. It is one of 
the most im[)orLant and attractive cities in the island, and 
has a tine appear.mce from the sea. Jts streets are wide, 
remilar, anil tinidy paved with bloeks of lava ; and not 
only its public buildings but a large number of iU [uivate 
mansions are spacious and handsonie structures of lava anti 
limestone ornamented with marble. Among its clnirehes, 
which number upwards of a liiiiiilred, tlie tir.'^t jilaei' is held 
hy the cathedral, originally founded by Roger I. in 1001, but 
for the most part re.iniilt siiu-e the earthquake of 1693; 
and, at tin* heail of its inonastie iiistitntioii.s .st.iiids the 
great Reiiodn'tine abbi-y of San Nicolo, which nccupies an 
area of alfoiit acre.s, and lias Jiardly more than two or 
three buddings of the same kind in luirupe to be eoinpared 
with it. Its tirst foundation dates from IhlS, when the 
Benedictines nmiuved from the town of Nicolo.si further 
up tile slnpi* of Mount Ktiia, wlieie they had bnii settled 
simre lod'J ; but the present buildings were erected in the 
beginning of the iSlh eeiitury by (amtiiii of Kome. The 
church i.s jirincipally remarkable for .i grand organ, witJi 
seventy tw'o stops and ‘JOKi built by jtonito del 

l^iano in I7t9). "I’lie eliief cibicational institution is the 
university foiimled in 1 I ti) by Alidioiisoof Aragon; it has 
five faculties and tliirty-eight pniie^-i.iis, and \^a^ attended 
in 1873 by 233 students. Tin* library is of considerable 
extent; but its coJiection.s of anti([nities arc snrpas^»*d by 
those in the Biscari Museum, lounded l»y Pimci.* Igna/iu 
Biseari in the end of the 1 Stli century, ddie senate house, 
the tlieatri*, and the ho.spituK are. the most important ot 
tlie other builfliiig." ; and among the associations uiiy la* 
mentioned an academy of scieiiei's and a college of tlie 
tine arts. Keniains of the Kom in ])eiiod arc imnierous 
and exti ii.siNc : they include a theatre, an aniplntheatre, an 
odeum, seviia! batlis known as tlie IJagui Aeliillci, a num- 
ber of tombs to the nortli-wi'st of tin- town, and n few 
fragments ut a so-called temple of (ores. The theatre i^ 
for tlie most part buried uinler the tlthris of volcanic dis 
turbancoi ; and it ins at ditrereiit times served as a quarry 
for more modern buildings, (aitinia is the. scat ol a ]*ishop, 
a prefect, an- 1 a court ol apjieal, as wadi as tlie ic.sideiice of 
the grand [)rior of tin- < )nlei of .M<ilLa. It i.s a [dac • t>f great 
wealth, and is nMnarkabhi for the display of it.'i fesli\als, 
of which tlie impoiiaut i.s lield in .\ugust in liononr 

of Santa Ag.ita, tin* p.itronw.ss of the city. Jt'. j?nln>try 
and commerce are id' coiisiilerable inipoi lance; silk and 
linen arl^ largely manufaetureil, and tliere i.s a regular export 
of sulpliiir, grain, fruits, iiiaearoni, olive-, and ailicles in 
amber and lava. In l.'^73 the sulidinr .-diqqud amounted 
to r)7,3'<3 toiH. In 1871 there eiiten;d tin* port 2297 
sailing and 13 1 steam .shi[)s, with a resi)cctive tonmme of 
97,14 2 an I 162,3S7 toii.^. d’he v.ilne of the c\porl.^ to 
Givit r.iitain in 187-4 w’as .£llil),i)t)0. 3’ he liarb«)nr is 

small, :i!id a'-cc.^dblt! only to eumparatively small craft, 
but allot le*r i.-> in coiir.se of coii^tiiiclioii, wliiidi will be 
capalde ot ivc.dviiig ve.sstds of the largest size. Populatiuii 
in 1871, 1,379. 

Tie* aii'-it nt i ii.mawas fiamdt-d (730 i}.e.)l»y a «f'li»uy fnmi tlie 
'it \ ti( Naxos, \vlin*h was itself fouiulcd la tlir Clial- 
cidiiins of KoImi .. it Mi.iiiitaiiied its independence till 476 nc., 
when it wa. I.i’m n l»v Hi» io 1., who leinoved its inhabitants to 
J>*i>ntiiii, Mii'i ]i |i( tliP ( it y willi a iiew' colony of iinuu Syra- 
cn.sans and ;of •• pi.il nuiubi r of relo]KHilie.siaij.s, at the same time 
lUfchaTigiiig il}* n.iiiie to Aitn.i. S<ioii utter the deutli of Jliero tlie 
l^'on’ier iiihabiiants o]»t.nned poAiguion of the town, when it again 
toOKl the. iiai "•* jT (’.itana In 4o,a n.c. it wa.s tak»;ri hy Ilionysiiis 
of Syracuse, w!v, aft-r [ilnnderinir the city and .selling the iiihuhi. 


tants for slaves, established there a body of Campanian mercenaries. 
In the first Punic war it was one iff the earlieat among the cities 
of Sicily to submit to the ifomans, and it a])t)ears to have afterwanls 
continued on Inendly terms with them. In the time of Cicero it 
was a nourishing and wealthy city ; but it suffered so severely from 
tlie ravages of Sextus Pompriiis, tliat Augustus afterwanls sent a 
colony of veterans thither. In its more modern history the principal 
even Is are its occupation hy the Goths, its deliverance by Helisaiius, 
its sack hy the Saracens, its coiujuost by the Itomiaus, itf. dcstruc* 
tion by earthquake in 1169, and its devastation by Henry VI., tlie 
erection of its fortress of Koeea Orsinaby Frederick II., and several 
sii*ge.s in the course of the 14th century, the jiaiiial ruin of its har- 
bour in 1669 by the eruption of Mount dStna, and its almost total 
overthrow by the eartliquake of <i693. 

OATANZAUO, a city of Italy, capital of the province 
of (.Calabria Ulteriore 11., stands on the slope of a lofty and 
rocky hill near the Gulf of Squillacc, 30 miles S.S.E. of 
Cuseiiza. It is the seat of a bishopric, and has a cathedral, 
several churches and convents, a castle, built by Robert 
Guiseard, a royal academy of sciences, a diocesan school, 
a college, a theatre, a foundling and two other hospitals, 
and other charitable institutions. It has manufactures of 
silk, velvet, and woollen goods, and a considerable trade in 
corn and w ine and walinii oil. The most important fact in 
its history is the suci-ossful defence it made in the 16th 
eeiituiy against the French general Lautrcc. In 1783 
many of its princijial buildings were destroyed by an earth- 
quake. Popnlation, 24,900. 

CATAPriiTA, a military engine, employed by the 
aiii‘ieiit Greeks and Kumans. It was constructed of wood 
and ropes in such a way that a sudden and forcible recoil 
could be produced, sidlicicnt to project arrows and spears to 
a considerable distance. It is usually mentioned with the 
hdUhta, which w’a.s employed for projecting heavy stones; 
and in later times the two were often confounded, 

CATA1IA(T. See Omrrii almolouy. 

OATAliHll (from Mmippcu), to tlow downi) is a term 
employed to describe a state of irritation of the mucous 
iiiemiiraiie of the air [lassagcs, or what is called in poiudar 
language a cold. Tliis complaint, so prevalent in damp 
and cold weatlier, usually begins as a nasal catarrh or 
coryza, willi a feeling of weight about the forehead and 
some ilegree of dillieiilty in breathing through the nose, 
increased on l)ingdown. Fits of sneezing accompanied 
with a jirofiise watery discharge from the nostrils and eyes 
.soon follow', wdiilo tlie sense of smell and to some extent 
that of tasto become considerably impaired. I'lierc is 
usually present some amount of sore throat and of bronchial 
irritation, causing hoarseness and cough. Sometimes the 
vocal apparatus becomes so much inflamed (laryngeal 
caturrli) lliat temiiorary loss of voice results. There is 
always moie or less leverishness and discomfort, and 
fri'ipieiitly an extreme sensitiveness to cold. After two or 
three days the sym])tums begin to abate, the discharge 
from the iio^strils and chest becoming tiiicker and of 
[mruleiit charaeter, and producing when dislodged consider- 
able ndief to the breitching. On the other hand the 
catarrh imiy assn me a more severe aspect and pass into 
some form of pulmonary inflammatiou (see Bronciutis), 

A peculiar catarrhal aflectiun occasionally occurs, in an 
epidt inic form, to which the name Influenza is applied 
(see Ini-luknza). * 

Many remedies have been proposed with the view of 
cutting short a catarrh, but none of them are infalliblo, 
even where tliey can be safely employed, la some cases 
an opiate taken at the outset proves effectual for this end, 
but as often it will be found to fail. Entire abstinence 
from litpiids of every kind for a period of forty-eight hours 
has been recommended as sufficient to cure any catarrh, but 
few will be found willing to submit to such a rc^men. 
Many persons appear to think that they will get rid of a 
cold most quickly by^ continuing to go alwut» and, happily? 
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in tiie majority of such cases, no harm results. Nevertheless 
it is more than pfobable that by a* brief cunfincment to a 
warm room and the employment of means to promote 
perspiration (such as Dover's powder, along with a warm 
or vapour bath) speedier relief will be obtained ; and 
at all events the jevil consequences attendant upon a 
** neglc(^ed cold/Wwhich are so familiar to the experience 
of every physician, will be obviated. Local applications, in 
the form of inhalation of the vapour of iodine, turpentine, 
or ammonia, sometimes relieve the uncomfortable feelings 
in the head. Lately tlie use a snuff composed of the 
trisnitrate of bismuth has been strongly recommended as 
affording marked relief in nasal catarrh. Whore attacks of 
catarrh are of frequent occurrence no more useful prophy- 
lactic will be found than the habitual employment of the 
cold bath. 

The term catarrh is now used in medical nonionclature 
in a still wider sense than that above mentioned, being 
employed to describe a state of irritation of any inucons 
surface in the body which is accompanied with an abiioniial 
discharge of its natural secretion, hence the terms gastric 
catarrh, intestinal catarrh, <!kc. 

CATAWBAS, an American Indian tribe in North and 
South Carolina, which has now become almost extinct, but 
was still able at the time of the War of independence to 
furnish a valuable contingent to the South Carolina tioops 
They then occupied a number of small towns on the river 
which still preserves their name ; but tlioy afterwards 
leased their land and removed to the territory of the C^lu*ro 
kees, with wdiom they had been formerly at war There, 
however, they .did not long remain, but returned to a 
reservation in their original district. 'I'heir ailinilios liave 
not been very clearly made nut, but by (Jallatin tliey aic 
grouped with the Cherokeea, Choctaws, Aluskogtes, and 
Natchez. Their language is closely allied to that of the 
Waccoes and the Caroline tribe, and affords no siii>port to 
the opinion that they came originally from Canada A 
vocabulary of sixty of their words was published by ITale 
in volume ii. of tlie Transactions of the Amencttn JCthnn 
logical Society in 1848; and a much fuller list about 
300 — collected by Oscar M. Lieber, the geulogist, in ISoG, 
made its appearance in volume ii. of Collections o f the Snvtk 
Carolina Jlistorv'ul Society, 18J)8. Peter Harris, the 
revolutionary soldier, w.'^s said to be the last survival of 
the full-blooded Catawbas, and the present representative's 
of the tribe arc all half-castes. The pleasant sound i>f llie 
Indian name is far more familiar in its aiiplication t») the 
white American wine, whose jiraises liavc been sung so 
heartily by Longfellow. The grape from which the wine 
is obtained was first discovered about 1801, near the banks 
of the Catawba River, but it is now cultivated extensively 
in Illinois, Ohio, and New York, and especially on the 
shores of Lake Erie. 

CATEAU CAMBll^SIS, or Le Cateatt, a town of 
France, in the department of Nord,^)n the Selle, 15 miles 
E.S.E. of Cambray. It is well built, and was formerly 
fortified. Its importance has been greatly increased by the 
opening of coal-fields in the neighbourhood ; and it manu- 
factures shawls, merinos, calicoes, lace, leather, starch, 
sugar, and tobacco. Formeff originally by the union of the 
two villagers of Peronne and Vendelgics, under the protection 
of a castle built by the bishop of Cambray, Cat can became 
the seat of an abbey in the 11th century. In the 15th it 
was frequently taken and retaken; and in 1554 it was 
burned by the French, who in 1659 signed a cclebmted 
treaty with Spain in the town. It was finally cedeil to 
France by the peace of Nimeguen in 1678. In 1793 it was 
ocoupied for some time by the Austrians. Population in 
1872 , 9332 . 

CATECHISM, a word which originally signified iustruc- 
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tion by word of mouth, being derived from the Creek 
Aan/xco). But, as it was necessarily by oral instruction 
that, in the early chhrch, catechumens (or converts in 
preparation for baptism) were instructed in the essential 
doctrines of Christianity, and as the catechist usually souglit 
to produce clear comprehension by means of questioning, 
several distinct uses of the word have sjirung from its 
original employment, and it has come to signify — (1) in- 
struction by means of question and answer ; (2) elementary 
instruction, whether oral or Mritten, in any branch of 
knowledge ; and (3), in common language, a book of 
elementary instruction by means of question and answer, 
either sciailar, as, c.//., the scieneii catechisms of llu* Middle 
Ages, or, as usually, religious. 

Catechetical instruction was doubtless couimon aimuig 
the .ancient Jews, and the modern Jews possess several 
calechisuis. The earliest with which we are acquainte<l are 
\\\^ Thirteen Aj'ticles of Belief the famous Mainionides, 
which belongs to the 12tli century, and Rabbi Levi’s 
of Ed nvf it inn, \\\\\e\\ belongs the 13th. Among those 
used at the jireseiit day in Kngland may be mentioned 
Lcmt’s and Pixiotto’a. 

Tliii most iiiqiortant and authoritative of the catechisms 
of ilie Roman Catholic Chiinii is that of tlie Counci] of 
Trent, which was ]>ublished in 1566. It was prot)ared 
under the siiperintendanee of the. arehbit>ho|) i*f Milan, by 
lifonanlo Marini, Francisco Fureiio, ylvgi<lius Foscorari, 
and Mugio LJalini ; and the .style \\as [jolished by Pogiaiius. 
It is not a catechism in the ordinary sense, for it i.s not 
in the interrogiitive form, and it can scarcely be called 
eleiii'.nlary. It is, in fact, a very careful and complete 
system of Roman (Jathulii* doctrine, extending over 500 
«Svo j*ages of closely- )uinteil Latin. By eomniaiul of the 
(uuiiH'il, it was translatoil into French, (R*rman, Spanish, 
and Italian, and tliere is also an Knglish version. The 
earliest of the catechisms of this cliurch a[>pear to be that 
of Kero, a monk of St (ball, wlio Jived in the Stli etuitiiry, 
and that which is .is(‘ribi*<l to Otfned, a imaik of M eissen 
burg of Util century. Others wurlliy of mention are 
the Stnunia Doefrinannn of iVter Caiiism.s, whieh \vaa 
authorized in 15<»() ; that of P>ellarmine (1(1(13), and that 
of Rossuet (1(187). In 1870, tlie (.Kcuiiienieal Council 
reciuumended the general use of tlie kSehnna de Vavvo^ a 
small catechism, whieh is little more than an abstract of 
RellarniiiKi’.s. 

(’atechisms were also very eomiinui among the (’hristian 
sects which, during the Mnldle Ages, o])posed themselves to 
the <loininaiit church, as the Albigcnses and the AVickbUlles 

The CJreck (Jiurcli has two ]»rincipal catechisms, the 
eailicr of wJiich is tliat of Peter Mogilas, patriarch of KudJ, 
winch was pulilished in 1512, and sanctioned by the chun*h 
in 1572. Tlie other is that of Plato, ]»i»liiarch of M(.»''C«*w’, 
of which an abstract h.as been made for |uii[»oses of 
education. This work is divided into two part'-, i>f which 
the lirst treats of natural rolighui, the second of revealed. 

<)f the larger Protestant sects, eacli has a se[)arato 
cateehism. The Lutherans aie rei)rescnted by the tw^o 
smaller catechisms of their founder publi>lied in 1520 and 
jr)2'..h and by Ins larger catechiMii, juiblL-lied in the latter 
year. In Switzerland, France, tin* Low Countries, Hungary, 
and Scotland, the Geneva Catechism of tVdvin (153()) was 
for some time the standard of the lb-formed Church. Tlie 
Heidelberg Catechism, which ajtpcaied in 1563, compiled 
by (Caspar Olovian and Zacharias rraiiiiis, and revised by 
the Synod of Dort, beeaine tlie standard of the Swiss 
Church ; and upon it was louiided the Zurich Catechism 
(1639). A Socinian catechism appeared at Rakov in 1574. 

The first pr.ayer-book of Edward VI., ]uiblislicd 
in the year 1540, coiitaiaed what now forms the 
first part of the catechism of the English OiurcU. 
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It consists of no more than two or three pages, and 
contains only the Ten Coinmandmeuts, the Creed, the 
Lord’s Prayer, and an expression of tlio doctrine of baptism 
held by the English Church. In the reign of James L an 
explaiiatiuii of the Anglican doctrine of the sacraments was 
a(l(l(‘d by Bishop Overall. 

The first catechism produced by the Scottish ]Vcs])y- 
tcriaiis was that known ns Craig\s, which was laid before 
the tjeiieral Assembly in 1591!. It embodied, in twelve 
chapters, the Calvinislic doctrine of the church with regard 
to original sin, redcmplion, the sacranioiits, and ecelesiastical 
discipline ; and after each chapter was a nninber of fpiestions 
and answers. Tliis catechism, together with sonic of those 
used on the Continent, .s<*rYeil tlie British Prcsbyteiiaris till 
1047. In that you* tlie Westminsti'r Assembly of Divines 
appointed comniitlies to draw up the famous Lartjn' and 
Shorter t h isms. 

Besides I iiese e.lteclii^lns, wliicli profess t«j be the symbols 
of various cliurclies. a large nninber of private catechisins 
have been published. In the English (’Inircli tlie most 
iiiipurtant aie Crannier’s and Noel’s (loTd). Among tlie 
English Protestant di3scnter.s, who, oi c«jiirse, d<i not 
possess an authoritative catecliiMU, there liave bteii several, 
of which the most famous are those of 1 )r Watts. y\ con 
siderable number have also been pmducctl hy (German 
theologians ; but many of the works winch they have 
published under the name liave no claim to it whatever. 

OA'rECIir, or Crmr, is an extract obtained from 
Bcvccal jdanls, its chief sources being the wood of two 
species of Jrarnt (J. Cutcrhu ami ..1 Sunoi), both nati\e.s of 
India. Tim c'xtract obtained from these plants is also 
known as black catechu, Pegu cutch, and 'ff rr^t jujumiat, 
A .similar extract, knowui in ])hannacy as paltj catechu 
{Oitcckii jiafiulion), nnd in general eomiueiee ns ( lambir, 
IB [iroduccd from the le.aves of ('nnirtfi (tomhir and 
XJ. acidetj Uubiaceoiis plants growing in the Ka.st Indian 
Archipelago. A third product to whicli tlu‘ name catechu 
is also applied, is obtained from the fruits of the aieca or 
betel ])alm, ..Imvr (\itn'hn ; but this substunce is not 
chemically the .same as the other tw’o, neither does it appear 
to enter to any extent into European coinmeice. 

Ordinary black catechu is n.sually importnl in three dif 
ferent ftmus. The first and best (piality, known as Pegu 
catechu, is obtained in blocks externally cowred with tlm 
large leaves of a .specit-s of Dijtfrronnjnis ; the second and 
les.s pure variety is in masses, whicli liavo been moulded 
in sand ; ami the tliird con.sists of laigc cubes packed 
in coarse bag;^. Tlie w<iod of tlie bvo s[)ecieH of Arariu 
yielding catecliu is taken for the manufacture when the 
trees havi; attained a diameter of about 1 fnrit. The liark 
is stri[iped otf and used for tanning, and the trunk i.s .split 
up into .small fragments, w hich are [jacked into earthenware 
jar.s, covered witli water, and boiled in the o[K*n air. As 
the liquor becomes thick it is passed into separ.ite vc.ssel.s 
in wdiich the evaiioratioii is eontiniUMl till the j»n»j>er degree 
of in.sjjissatitui is reached. It is tlien ca.sl iiitn the foims in 
vrliich it is found -in commerce, and further liardeneil by 
cx[M>snre to the .sun. Catechu .so ]m*|)ared i^ a d.nrk browai, 
or, in mass, almost black .substance, brittl *, and having 
geneially a shining In.strc. It lias a jiowi rfully astringent 
taste, with a sweet i'^h after-effect. Jii cohi water it dis- 
integrate.s, and in boiling water, alcohol, aectie acid, and 
strong caii.^tie alkali it is com[)letely dis.soKed. CIjciiiii:ally 
it con.si.sts of a mixture of a peculiar variety of tannin termed 
catechu-tan riie acid with catechin or catechuic acid, and a 
brown extractiform substance due to the alteration of ]»oth 
these principles. (Catechu-tannic acid i.s an .anior[>hou.s 
body soluble in cold water, while catechin occurs in minute, 
white, silky,. neftdle-.sha[)ed crystals, which do not dis.solve 
in cold wfiter. A very minute proportion of quercetin, a 
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principle yielded by qnercitrop bark, Iitt bean obtained 
from catechu. • . 

Gambir, which is similar in chemical composition to 
ordinary catechu, occurs in commerce in the form of cubes 
of about au inch in size, with a pale brown or yellow colour 
and an oven earthy fracture. For the^ireparation of this 
extract the plants, above mentioned ar^ stripped pf tbeir 
leaves and young twigs, and these are boiled down in . 
shallow pans. The juice is strained ofi*, evaporated by. 
boiling, and when sufficiently concentrated, poured into 
vessels for cooling in which itris stirred in a peculiar man)mr 
as it cools and thickens. The mass, when it has attain^ 
a syrupy consistence i.s cast into shallow boxes, where, as it 
hardens and dries, it is cut into small cubes. ' 

Gambir and catechu are extensively employed in dye*'' 
ing and tanning, and to some extent as astringents M ^ 
medicine. For dyeing they have been in use in India from 
tlie most TCimote period, but it ks only during the present 
century that they have been placed on tKfe list of EuropeaQ 
dyeing substances. Catecliu is fixed by oxidation of the 
colouring [)rinci[)lc, c.atechin, on the cloth after dyeing nr 
printing ; and treated thus it yields a great variety < of ' 
most durable tints of drabs, browns, and olives with different 
mordants. In tanning, catcebu is used only for a low 
class of leather, which, w’hen made into boots, communicates ' 
to the stockings a yellow stain. The principal consumption 
of catechu occurs in the preparation of fibrous substances 
e\[M)scrl tu water, such as fishing-lines and nets, and for 
colouring stout canvas used for covering boxes and portman- 
1 eaiKs under tlie name of tanned canvas. The average annual 
imports into (Jreat Britain amount to abou>. 6000 tons of 
catechu, which cume.s chiefly from Bengal, and 20,000 tons 
of gambir, coming from the Straits Settlements. 

GAl'ECllUiMI^’.N. The (Jatechumeni in the earliest 
.ages of the church were those w^ho were dasirous of and 
candidates for baptism. The literal signification of the 
term, according to its etymology (Greek) is one who is 
caused to hear something. 1 n ecclesiastical language,— and 
the word is no otliciaviso used, — a catechumen is one who 
is being instructed in the doctrines of Christianity in 
pre[>aration for briptisrii. 

Catecliu mens were usually divided into four classes* 
The first class appears to have been those who were still in 
the condiLion of inquirers, — those V’ho had been sufficiently 
inqu'o.ssed l>y th.at they had heard of Christianity to wish 
for more comjiletc instruction. It would seem that this 
first instruction was, from motives of prudence, given 
I»rivatcly and mit in the churches. The second class con- 
si.stcd of those who, having been thus instructed, were found 
wortliy of being admitted to the churches, not, however, to 
take any [lart in the holy mysteries, or even, as it would 
seem, in the [irayers of the faithful, but for the hearing of 
sermmi.s and exhortations, and the reading of the Gospel. 
These were ac.cordingly called audientea, — hearers. They 
left the church when the reading of the sacred Scriptures 
and the sermon had been concluded. The third class 
consisted of those who had formally demanded baptism, 
.and placed their names in the list of catechumens. Those 
were called prostrati or genufledmteBy — those who shared 
in the [irayers of the congregatW. . 'IjXie fourth class was 
the circti or competentea, or those who had compUted. the 
[>eriud of their probation, and were deemed ready to receive 
liapti.sm, and only waited to do so on the first occasion, 
that is to say, at the following Easter or Fentecosb 
most inqiortant body of catechumens was obviously those 
of tbo third class, the genujlectentes ; and it is of these 
that most of what we read in , the early writen of the 
catechumens generally must be understood. . * ’ .. 

Of course the number of those who were iff n State of 
preparation for baptism increased in proportion to the 
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apreid of But^ it must not bo supposed that 

there were no more catechumens when the totality o^ the 
populatioii.hedb<MK>me Christian, or that the catechumonate, 
as it was osBed,. denoted solely the period of conversion 
from heathendom to Christianity. The children of Chris* 
tian parents, wh^ were not old enough, or not yet 
Sttfflcieiitly instruet^, to be admitted to the mystery of the 
Eucharist were catechumens, and subjected to the instruction 
of the chiirch by a catechist appointed for the purpose. 
But throughout all the long period, during which pro- 
SeMsm from either Roman sr barbarian heatheuisni was 
on, the numbers of the catechumens were largely 
morsased by a practice very curiously illustrative of tlie 
ip^ial superstition of the time. Large riuiubers of 

a sons, who had become persuaded of the trutli of 
tistianity, and who were fully minded to be baptized, 
p^ off the receiving of that sacr^ient, for a lunger or 
ihorter period, often until they found liieinselvos in tbe 
presence of deat£ The object oE this was to avoid 
retponsibility before Qod for that greater heiiiousness of 

E ut, which would have resulted from sin coinniitted after 
ptism. They argued that since baptism washed out all 
previous sin, and could bo had only once, it wim cleat 1 y 
expedient that it should be received as late in life as 
/.possible. And thus many remained as catocbuiueiis during 
^ the greater part of their lives. And this [tractice prevailed 
not only among those who were quitting paganism for 
Christianity; it was also common among those burn of 
. Christian parents. Tenderness of conscience, too, semns 
often to have produced the same result in jirolonging the 
catechumenat^ as the superstitious notion mentioned above. 
Bt Ambrose, St Gregory Nazianzen, and St Augustine ail 
remained catechumens till far on in life. Thu emperors 
Theodoric, Yalentinian, and Constantine the Great did 
. the same. And the abuse became so great that towards 
the end of the 4th century (see Baronins, ad an, 877) the 
church tried to provide a remedy for it, and among other 
fathers of the church, Saints Ambrose and Gregory exerted 
themselves to prevent others from following (though 
probably from very different motives) their own example. 

The idea of the probable numbers of tbe im inbers of a 
congregation likely to be in the condition of eatiichiiinens, 
which may be obtained from a consideration of the above 
circumstances, may serve to explain in some degree ilie 
architectural arrangements still to be seen in suine cliurehes 
of the early centuries. The complete plan of a chureh i)f 
^ that time seems to have comprised a court in front of tbe 
principal western entrance, surrounded with ci)lonna(i(^s, as 
may still be seen in the cases of the church of St Ambrose 


at Milan, and that of St Clement at Koine, and some 
others. Now, when the catechumens were dismissed 
previously to the commencement of that portion of the 
service which fre should call the Communion Service,” it 
was not understood that they should depart entirely, but 
they remained in these courts. It w'ould seem, Imwever, 
that those thus dismissed must have been the catecliumens 
of the second class only — the audienUs. And in the 
churches that have been mentioned, especially in that of 
8t Clement at Rome, the body of the building is divided 
by permanent stone constructions into the presbytery or 
C^ncdl for tbe clergy at the eastern end, an intei ineiliate 
• portion for the lay members of the congregation of the male 
sex (the females being in the galleries), and a much larger 
paH of the nave at fixe western extremity of the church, 
tin^d for the catechumens. 


In the more important churchos, persons called cateohi.^its -were 
especially appoints for the instruction of the cateuhuinciis. In 
the eplsue raributed to St Clement, catechists arc spoken of ns 
dietingaii^ed fVom either bishops, priests, or deacons. But there is 
not suffioient evidence that they were ever considered a separate 
eider in the hienrohy. In the church of Alexandria there was a 


celebrated school of catechumens, under the superintendence of 
some of the foremost men of their time, among whom St Clement 
of Alexandria and Oiigeii^iuy be mentioned. See Origeii, Cont. Ccl,, 
hb. iii. It would seem that Origeu was tiius employed at eighteen 
years of age, when he was still a layman. There was also a cele- 
brated school of catechumens in the cluireh of Carthage. It is 
somewhat reinarkabie, however, that no inn cs are found of any aucli 
catechists having exisUnl at Kumo. 'i'hcie van l>e no doubt, how- 
ever, that the catechumens were then* as el.SLwhi'ie required lu pass 
thiough a pericHl of iiifetruction un<l no\iti:iii', the ta.sk of prepaiing 
them being doubtless entrusted U) tlie piie.st.'i and deaeon.s--int)ro 
probably the hitler — of i-ach diiin h. 

Cateeluiineiis of the thud catrgoiy iiiighL Im- [m-si Fit, in the more 
distant and inferior puit of the (’liun li assigm d t.» ilioin, duiing uli 
that part of the service of the muss wJncii tusvrdi-s iln- oiUitorv. 
It was then Unit the “//e, Cafichunit ui, misifu islT was nionouiued; 
ami that portion of the service was ( silled a “(\ite» liiumns nia -s. * 
It wjis not ]>erniitti «l to them so much as to .see the ein h.inst. hut 
in order that there might be the bond of some kind oI s|m.i ml eom- 
iiimnon Udweeii them ainl the body of the Jiiitlifuh biead w.is 
l^le.s^^•d ami given to tliem, and this bieadwaseiilledw/V;F/:/Co^tAa- 
mt'i'uriim. 

On flic demand of any person to become a eateclmiiieii, a strict 
and seaieliing exaniinal ion was made into the previous eondiut of 
till- aspiiant, ami thegeuejal tenor of his lifi-. I.iieat ealition was 
u-'eil also lu ascertaining the nature ami ^alm•^tness of his desire to 
beeoine a CMu'istiaii. If thesi* impiiiies ainl examinations were satis- 
laetoiy, the peison's name w.'is loimally enteied on tlie loll of cate- 
eliiiinens. From a very amient extant ritual, entitled Urdu ad 
fttch I'll uni ('hnstimnim, it ait])e.ii.s lliat lljc eati ehuineiis were, by 
antn ip.ilitni, as Moroni says, < ailed ('hiisliniis, while the title of 
**tlie Fallliful ” was lesei‘V*-d lor tlui.^'e who had li-»ei\eil haptisin. 
i'lie liiir.iluni of tlie e.iteeliuiiienate was onginally ti.xed at threo 
liioiith.i (see tin* third etnstle of Si < 'lenient 1, but was .sub.se- 
•{in iilly .shoiieiied to forty da)s. The eeiimoiii.il with which the 
i’Jitci hiimen wa.s at tlie teiminatioii of his novitiate admitted to 
haptt.'.iii Naned in some uininjMUluiit lespeits in ilitferent tiiiirches. 
liut the following brief fc.taUim‘nt of the ]»iactn-e ot the Koniaii 
ehiin h will sulliee to indicate the nature of the tunefion. In the 
iiist j»hn e a .seaieliing seriitiny into the mind and lieail ol the candi- 
date lor haptism was made on .seven dilleieiit on a.sioii.s iliiring Lent 
or in the weeks preceding iN-nteeosl. I’levlously to beginning the 
first .M iutiiiy, wliieh took idaee on the Wedne.sdav of tJie third week 
in Lent, the priest ble.s.sed aslie.s, w'hieli liespiinkled on tlieheailof 
the eatei hiiimui. Ilealso toiieliedhisearsand his iiostrilswith saliva, 
.saying “ K}*hphatha, which is, be ojM-ned to tlieodimr of samlity. 
but tlioii, devil, lice hence, for tlie judgment of (lod isapjuoadung." 
Tlie da\.s jipi»oiiite(i for tile other .six .seiutinies wire the 8aliirday 
of tile thihl week, the Weilnestlay and Sa In nlay of tlie fourth week, 
tile Wedne.sdav of tlie fifth Week, and the, Wednesday and Saturday 
*»t the Ja'^L Week, 'file first .serutiiiy was elo.sed by asking of tlio 
neopliyte if he renounced the devil ami belii'Ved all the doetrnie.H 
of the laitli. Then tlie piiest Mew on his face, .saying, “ (io <iut 
from him, thou utielean spirit, and give phne to tbi* Holy Stdiit of 
the raun lele and t-oneliided by making tlie sign of the ero.ss on 
Ills foieliead, aceoinpanying the action by the words, “ In nomine 
Fains, et Filii, el, Spiiilns Saneti.” At the tliird scrutiny the Creed 
and the Lord's Prayer wen; giviui to the catoeliiinieii tJiat hi* might 
liaiii them by heart, for the ilisciphim ot the “ Arcanuni” exjiressly 
Ibibadt* lh.it he .sliould he allowed any cogni/aiiee of tliese at an 
eai her peiioil of hi.s novitiate. 'i’Ins eoiisigriing of the Creed waa 
not iloiie, without eel lain foi mail ties. The eatecliunieus were 
n.ssembled in tlie. yhureh, the bells were rung, and the ehiireh dtM»ra 
closed. Then the, hi.shop preaehed ii sermon, and then recited tlie 
Creed twice, oiicc in Latin, once in tln-ek, piefaeing Ins rt ading hy 
tliew'onis “Signatevos; ct uudite Symbolum !” J le then ev])hiined 
it ]iass.ige ly pa.s.sage, and then ga\e to eacli (’ateclnnncn a wiitten 
copy of it. 'Incn a ilay was li.xcd for the ccjciiiony of b;iptisni, and 
the catci’liuniens wen; dismissed by tlie nrclideacon with the words 
** ('titirhummi remfunt; omuts (Uitidtunu in t'j'iunf — “Let 
the eateehumeiis letire ! Let all the catei liiiim n^ go out from the 
ehunh!*’ Ami the deacon ai hied I’un.sstnn, nvirtimini in 

luCii votfru^ ej'fH'iiiivtf's hunt in (ptu i'lmi vks /U‘i ijratia Baptis^ 

mum I'p run ,'" — “ Well-beloved sons, return toyourown home, ami 
there await tlie hour wlmn, by the gr.ue of Cod, i>a|»tism may he per- 
toiiiieil on you." And so cmldl the ( alrcliuineiis novitiate. 

The niiniber of writeis who }ia\e spicjally tiiated uf the institu- 
tion of eateehumems, and of tlie piactiec (>1 the Chundi, iiml ill Some 
resiH-cts of the ditfereiit chin dies, in ivganl to them, is far too large 
for it to be ]»os.sible to give a list of them here. But such a list may 
he found in Uic treati^ of (’ancrllicri on the Holy Week. 

CATEGORY (Gr. Karrjyopia)^ a term first introduced 
into the philosophical vocabulary by Aristotle, iiieiius 
etymologically an accusation. Even in the writings of 
Aristotle the word occurs once or twice in this its primary 
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acceptation, but generally it has there a definite and 
technical »ignilicatiuii. , So also in Aristotle the verb 
KaT7jyop€Lv^ ti> accuse, takes the specific logical sense, to pre- 
dicate ; TO KaTijynpo\}p.€vov becomes the predicate ; and 
KarrjyoptK^ 7rpoTa(7ts may be translated tis atfiriiiative pro- 
posilimi. But though the word thus received a new signi- 
fitjalion fruiu Aristotle, it is not on that account certain 
that tlic thing it was taken to signify was ccpially a novelty 
in philosophy. We do find in the reconls of Oriental and 
early Greek thought something coiTcspuiiding to the Aris- 
totelian <lassi lication. 

Our knowledge of ilind\i philosophy, and of the rela- 
tions in which iL may liavc stood to Greek spceuiation, is 
not yet adequate to gi\t; decisive answers to viirn>iis ipies- 
tions that naturally arise on oliservation of their many 
rcsembl.inccs , and it might therefore appear iiTele\aiit to 
introduce into .ui historical notice of a peculiaily Wc*j»tern 
doctriiii! any it:fcrcncy to its Kaslcrn ooiinteriKirt. Vet 
the similarity between the two is so striking that, if not 
historically comiccLed, they iiiust at least be icgartlcd as 
expressions of similar philosophic wants. Tin* Hindu 
clttssili(*atii}ii to which wc specially refer is that t>f Kaiiaila, 
who lay.s down six categorie.s, or classes of existence, a 
seventh being generally added by the eoiiiimmtators. The 
term employed is Pad/lrtha, meaning sigmiieation of a 
word.*' This is in entire harmony with tlie Aiistoteliaii doc- 
trine, the categories of which may with truth <lescribed 
as sigiiitication.^ ot .simple terms, ra Kara ptj^cpttu’ irvpTiXoK'ip^ 
Xtyofui’a. The six categories of Kaiiada *11 e Sub.stance, 
Quality, Action, Genius, Individuality, and (Vmcrctioii or 
Co-inherence. To these is added Non-Kxi.steiice, Triva- 
tion, or Negation, JSuh.stuutY is the penuaiieiit sub-.strate 
in which (Jufiftiifs exist. Adioii, belonging to or inher 
ing 111 substances, is that which proilucc.s change. Gtnua 
belongs to substance, (pialities, and actions ; there an; 
higher and lower genera. Itni/nf/uaUO/, Ijniiid only in 
substance, is that by which a thing is self existent and 
markeil otf from others. Concretion or ('o-iiihcn nci; denotes 
inseparable or necessary connection, sucli as that between 
bul>.stanceandi|aality. Under these sixclassc.'>,ytc/; ruZ uriov, 
Kanada then ])n)Ceedsto range the facts ol the iiniv'erse.^ 

Within (Jreek philosophy itself there were foreshadow 
ing.H of the Aristotelian lioctrine, lait nothing .so important 
as to warrant the conclusion, that Aristotle wa.s directly 
iullueiiced by it. l)oubtles.s tlie One and Many, Being 
and Noii-lieing, of the Kleatic dialectic, wiili their sub- 
ordinate opjjosilions, may be called categoric.^, but they aie 
not so in the Ari.stoteliaii sense, and have little, or nothing 
in cumiiion with the later .system. 'Jdicir starting point 
and results are wholly diverse. Nor docs it appear neces- 
eary to do more than mention the I’ythagorcuu table of 
I»nncij*les, the number ol which is supjioscd have given 
ri.se to the decuple arrangement adopted by .'\ri.>.tolle. The 
two cl.is«;ificatioiis liave nothing in coiiminn ; no term in 
the fuie li.st ap[)»Mr.s in the other ; and tiicre is absolutely 
ni»r]iifig ill tin* Pythagorean [iriiiciples wliicli could have 
led to the theory of the categories.''^ 

One iiat 111 ally turn.s tt) Plato when endeavouring to di.s- 
cover the genois of any Aristotelian doclunc, and nii- 
(Joubtedly tiiiTe an* in tlie Platonic writiiiLus many ilctachcd 
iliseiH.sion-^ in which the matter of t he categoi les is t«»in li.*d 
Upon. Special terms al.so are anti<*i}jatc<l at various tiine.s, 

* F’ur '.f tills other Hiji'Iii sy.stciu's s»*ot i *ole]»ro.iki', 

Kssfiy'S : H. II, VVilsop, I'l'-taya ; Williaiiis, Imhum 

Vaise&h\ka-> . M. M .iil« r, uiid pailinilaily 

hid AppetJ'l ,\ I • 'I’lujIiiS' Ill's nf Thnwjht. 

* The .suppoSni of tluit tlM;ory in the tn-atne 'ir€pl ruv 

ira^T/fs, asenUd t<» Auchvtvs (y.r.), ]»a.5 hcen jjrfWod t*^ hu an error. 
Tf'C triMti*.#- ii iblf dates in all jirobabihly from the Noo- Pythagorean 
richoiis of Ine 21 centary a.d. 
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c.i/,, TTioiorys in the Theoitetua^ voiuv and ircur^ccv in the 
Gorgias^ and irpos ri in< the Sophiat.^ But there does not 
seem to be anything in Plato which one could say gave 
occasion directly and of itself to the Aristotelian doctrine ; 
and even when we take a more comprehensive view of the 
Platonic system and inquire what in corresponds to the 
widest deliiiitiuu of categories, say as ultimate eleinents of 
thought and existence, wc receive no very definite answer. 
The Platonic dialectic never worked out into system, and 
only ill two dialogues do wc get anything like a list of 
ultimate or rout-notions. In the tSuphUiy Being, Rest, and 
.Motion (to ov dvro hal a-rdats kuI kiVy/o'is) are laid down as 
ptyurra rwy ytvwvA To these are presently added the 
Same and the Other (ravrov koI 61aTcpov), and out of the 
consideration of all five some light is cast upon the obscure 
notion of Non-Being (to pi] 6v), in the same dialogue 
(lib J, sq.) is found the iiiiportaut distinction of ovopa and 
prjpa, noun and verb. The PhiUhua presents us with a 
totally distinct classification into four elements — the In- 
fiuite, the Finite, the Mixture or Unity ol both, and the 
Cau.se ot tlii.s unity (to dirupov, to irepas, r/ ij 

alria). It is at oiici; apparent that, however these classifica- 
tions are related to one another and to the Platonic 
.system, they lie in a different field from that occupied by 
tin; Anstoteliaii categories, and can hardly be said to have 
anything in common with them. 

The Aristotelian doctrine is most distinctly formulated in 
the shoit iicaiisc KuTT^yoptat, which generally occupies the 
first place iiinong tlie books of the Organon, The authen* 
tieity of the treatise was doubted in early timoi by some of 
the commentators, and the doubts have revived by 
such schulurs as Spcngcl and Prantl. On the other hand 
Brandis, Bonitz, and Zeller are of opinion that the tract 
is substantially Aiistotle s. The matter is hardly one that 
can be dccidcil either pro or con with anything like cer- 
tainty ; but this is of little moment, for the doctrine of the 
categories, even of the ten categories, does not stand or fall 
with only one ]>urtion of Aristotle s works. 

It is surjinsing that there should yet bo so much uncer- 
tainty us to the real significance of the categories, and that 
wc should be in nearly complete ignorance as to the process 
of tiioiight by whicli Aristotle was led to the doctrine. 

( )ii both points it is difficult to extract frpm the matter 
before us anything approaching jg^ satisfactory solution. 
The tt;rins employed to denote the categories have been 
.scrutinized with the utmost care, but they give little help. 
'I’he iiio.st important — x. rov ovro^ or rrjs overtav, yiv)] rod 
01*705 or Ttjy ocTwr, ytVi/ simply, Ttt irpoira or rd kolvcl TTpuira, 
al TTTojo-tiv, or at 8tatpc(7et5 — only indicate that the categories 
an; gtmeral classes into which Being as such may be divided, 
that tlu*y are sinnma grnvra. The expressions ycViy twk 
KarijyopLMv and (r^r'ipara twv x., which are used frequently, 
seiaii tc 1 1 ead U> another and somewhat differeht view. KaT?*- 
yopia being taken to iiuaii that which is predicated, yo^ rwv 
X. would signify the most general classes of predicates, the 
fniiiiework into the divisions of which all predicates must 
come. To this interpretation there are objections. The 
categories must be carefully distinguished from jiredicables ; 
in the scholastic phraseology the former refer to Jirst mUm- 
Hona, the latter to arconJ in fentiSis, i,e,, tlie one denote real, 
the other logical coniu-ction. Further, the categories can- 
not without careful explanat/ion be defined as predicates ; 
they are this and something more. The most important 
catigory, owrta, in oneof its aspects cannot be predicate atalL 

ill the KaTT/yopiW Aristotle prefixes to bis enumeration a 
graminatico-logical dis(|uisition on homonyms and syno- 
nyms, and on the elements of the proposition, t.e., sub* 

^ Pruntl, Uci, d, Logik, i. 74- 5 ; Trendolenbuig, KaiegorimUhta, 
209, n. . * Soph,, 254, D. 
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ject and predicate. He drcbWB attention to the fact that 
things are spoken of either in the dhnnection known as the 
proposition, ‘‘a man runs,” or apart from such con- 
nection, “ man ” and runs.” He then proceeds, Of 
things spoken of apart from their connection in a proposi- 
tion (twv icara (Tv/ittAok^v ktyofiivtov)^ each signi- 

fies either Substaifee (owia), or CJuantityiffoardi'),or (Quality 
(iroidvj, or Relation (irpd^ n), or Where (i,€. Place, woG), or 
When (t.e- Time, word), or Position {KturOai), or Possession 
{ix€iv )9 or Action {7rouLv)y or Passion (ttcmtxw). Overta, the 
first category, is subdivided hito rrpwrrj ova-ia or primary 
substance, which is defined to be rdSc n, the singular thing 
in which properties inhere, and to which predicates are at- 
tached, and ScvTcpat ovcnai, genera or species which can be 
predicated of primary substances, and are therefore twaCa 
only in a secondary sense. Nevertheless, they to»», after a 
certain fashion, signify the singular thing, rdSc tl (A"., 
p, 3b, 12, 13). Et is this doctrine of irptlirq ovtrLa that has 
raised doubts witff regard to the authenticity of tlu! Kar?/- 
yopiai. But the tenfold classification, which lias also been 
captiously objected to, is given in an acknowledged wiiting 
of Aristotle’s (see Toptcfty i. 9, p. 103b, 20). ‘ At tlie same 
time it is at least remarkable that in two ]»lacns where tin* 
enumeration seems intended to be complete }». 101 7a, 
25; An. Pos.y i. 22, p. 83a, 21), only eight arc men- 
tioned, ix^tv and Kflo'Oai being omitted. Jn other passages - 
six, five, four, and three are given, freipiently with some 
addition, such as Kat at dXXat k. It is also to be observed 
that, despite of this wavering, distinct intimations are given 
by Aristotle^that he regarded his list as complete, and he 
uses phrases v|hich would seem to indicate that the divi- 
sion had been exhaustively carried out. Ho admits cer- 
tainly that some predicates which come under one category 
might be referred to another, but he declines to deduce all 
from one highest class, or to recognize any relation of sub 
ordination among the several classes. 

The full import of the categories will never be ado- 
4]uately reached from the point of view taken u]) in the 
KanTyopiai, which boars all the marks of an early aiul ]ire- 
liminary study. For true understanding we must turn to 
the Metaphysic9y where the doctrine is handled at large. 
The discussion of Being in that work starts with a distinc 
tion that at once gives us a clue. T6 6v is s[)okcn of in many 
ways; of these four ar^ classified — to ov Kara crvpfhprfKik^ 
TO 6v 0)5 aXqOi^y to ov &wdpiL Koi cvcpycia, and to ov kiitol 
ra (Tx^fiaTa twv Karqyopiwv. It is evident from tliis that 
the categories can bo regarded neither as ])iirely logical 
nor as purely metaphysical elements. They indicate the 
general forms or ways in whicli Being can be predicated ; 
they are determinations of Being regarded us an ol»jcct of 
thought, and consequently as matter of speech. It be- 
comes apparent also why the analysis of the categories 
starts from thd singular thing, for it is the primary form 
under which all that is becomes object of knowledge, and 
the other categories modify or qualify this real individuuL 
llavTa Sc ra yiyvo/icva vwo tc tivos yCyvtrai #cat ck Ttro5 kox 
Tl. To Sc Tl Xcyci) icatf* iKaoTTjv KaTrjyupiav' tj yap tcISc t) 
iroo-ov ^ TTOiov rj irov {Met., p. 1032a, 13-15). . . , The 
categories, therefore, are not logical forms but real predi- 
cates ; they are the general modes in which Being may be 
expressed. The definite thing, that which comes for- 
ward in the process from potentiality to full actuality, 
can only appear and be spoken of under forms of individual- 
ity, quality, quantity, and so on. The nine later categories 
all denote entity in a certain imperfect fashion. 

The categories then are not to be n^garded as heads of 
predicates, the framework into which predicates can be 

^ Against this passage even the croBs-grained Praiitl can raise no 
abjection of any moment ; see Oes. der Logik, i. 206, n. 

> See Bonits, Index AriatoUlicui, c.v., and rnintl, Gee. d. 1. 207. 
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throw'll. They are real determinations of Being — allfjemtim 
Bteiimvdhdieiiy as Hej'cl calls them. They are not summa 
genera of existences, still less are they to be explained as a 
classification of naiiieable things in general. The objections 
Mill has taken to the list are entirely irrelevant, and would 
only have significance if the categories w'ere really — wdiat 
they are not — an exhaustive division of concrete existences. 
Grote’s view (Aruiotley i. lOiS) that ArUtotlo drew up his 
list by examining various po[)ular i)ropusitions, and thiow'- 
ing the difterent jjredicates into genera, “ according as they 
stooil in different logical relation to the subject,” has no 
fuiiudiition. The relation of the [iredicate category to the 
subject is not entirely a logical one ; it is» a ivlalion of real 
evistcnce, and wants the chscntial marks of the proj»o.si- 
tional form. The logical relatioiis of to ov are provided 
for otherwise than by the categories. 

Aristotle has given no intimation of the course of thought 
by wliich he was led to his tenfold arrangLiaeiit, and it mh iiis 
hopeless to discover it. 'rn ndelenburg in various essays 
has worked out the idea that the rout of flic matter is to 
bi‘ found in grammatical cunsiderulioiis, that the categories 
origiiialed from investigations into grammatic-a] functions, 
and that a correspondence will be found to 4>btaiu between 
categories and jiarts of .speech. Thus, Substance corre- 
sponds to noun subhtantixe, C^irautity and Quality to the 
adjee.tive, Belaliun partly to the comparative degree and per- 
lia[>s to the preposition, WJieii ami Where to the advcibs of 
tune and. place, Action to the active, l*assion t.» the passive 
«»f llie verb, Position (KelaOui) to the intransitive verb, 
c^tiv to tlie peculiar Greek perfect. That there should be 
a very close correspondence between tlie categoiies and 
grammatical elements is by no means surprising; that tUo 
one were deduced from the other is both philo.sophieally 
ami historically improbalvlo. Kefeivnce to the detailed 
cntici.sms of Trendelenburg by Bitter, Bon it z, and Zeller 
will be suilieient. 

Aristotle has also left us in doubt on another ])oint. 
Why should there be only ten caU‘gories 1 and why should 
these be the ten? Kaiit and llegi l, it is well know n, signabzo 
as the great defect in the Ansluteliun categories the want 
of a principle, and yet some of Aiistotlii’s ex[*u‘ssions would 
warrant the inference that he /laU a primiple, and that he 
thought hia arrangement exhaustive. The heading idea of 
all later alteiiipts at reduction to unity of principle, the 
division into substance and accident, was undoubtedly not 
overlooked by Aristotle, and Breutaiio' has eullected with 
great diligence passages which indicate how the complete 
list might have been deduced from this primary distinction. 
Ills tabular arrangements (pp. 175, 177) are ])aiticiilaily 
deserving of attenticui. The results, however, are haidly 
beyond the reach of doubt. 

There w’as no fiiiidaiuciital change in the doctrine of 
the categories from the time of Aristotle to that ol Kant, 
and only two proposed re-clashiti cations are of sudi iinptut- 
ance as to require notice. The Stoics adoptt'd a fivefold 
arrangement of highest classes, ytvLKwTaTti. I'o or or t1, 
Being, or somewhat in general, was subdividcil into viroKei~ 
/xcra or subjects, Trotd or qualities in general, which give 
ilehiiileiiess to the blank subject, ttcov c\orTu, modes 
which further determine the subject, and 7rpo5 ti ttws 
defuiitc relative mode.s. I'lic^e cafegories are so 
related that each involves tin; exist eiice of one higher than 
itself, thus there cannot be a 7 r/)r>V n tt/W €\ov which djies 
not rest upon or imply a irm tx'»r, but ttc'd^ t\ov is iiii})ossiblu 
without nuLoVy which only exist.'^ in viroKtipevoVy a form or 
phase of TO ov.* 

® Hrrntano, liedt^tnmj dcs Seiftiden nach A., pp. 148-'178. 

^ For detailed examination of tho Stoio catei^ories, see rrantl, Gfe, 
d. Liifjiky i. 428, sqq.; Zeller, /%. d. Gri.y iii. 1, 82, sqq.; Trendeleii- 
burg, Katey.y p. 217. 
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Plotinus, after a lengthy critique of Aristotle’s categories 
sots out a twofold list. To iclnrj<ri.% crrdtriSi Tairrorri^, 
Iriporrji arc the priiriitivo categories (irpuna yivrj) of the 
intelligible sphere. OwiLa, irpo9 ri, ttoio, ttoo-oi/, KLvrf(ri^ are 
the categories of the sensible world. The return to the 
riutonio classification will not escape notice. 

Modern philosophy, neglecting altogether the dry 
and t!i.-.telt‘ss trealiueiit of the Aristotelian doctrine by 
scliolastic writers, gave a new, a wider, and deeper inoaii- 
iiig to the categories. Tliey now apiiear Jis ultimate or 
rout notions, the inetap]iy.''ieal or thought elements, which 
give coherence and CA»nsisti'ncy to the material of know- 
ledge, the necessary and universal relations which obtain 
among the particulars of exi»erieiice. 'riiere was thus to 
some extent a return tc) Vlatoiiism, but in reality, as might 
easily be shown, the new inter[)retatioii was, with rim; allow- 
ance for ditbuiMn'.e in [>oint of view, in strict h.uim>iiy 
W'itli the true doctrine uf Aristotle. Tim modem theory 
dates in particular from the time of Kant, ulio may be 
said to have re-intnuhiced the tc,rm into philosophy. Na- 
turally there are some anticipations in earlier thinkers. 
The Substance, Attribute, and Mode of (‘arlesi iiii^m can 
hardly be elasscil among the categories ; nor diies Ia:ibnit/’s 
chance sui^'^e^t i(»ii of a livefold arrangement into Substance, 
Quantity, (Quality, .Vetion and Passion, and Iu‘l:dioiis,dciiiaud 
any particul.ir notice. L()eki‘, too, li.is a elas'-ification into 
Substances, Modes, and Relations, but in it lie has manifestly 
no intonti«)U of drawing up a table of eategorie.s. What 
in Ids system corresponds nuKst nearly to the modern view 
of these elements is the division of kinds of real predica- 
tion. In all judgments of knowledge wa; jjicdicate either 
(1) Identity or Diversity, (2) Relation, (.‘1) Co-e\isteace, or 
necessary connection, or (4) Real e.visteiice. From this the 
transition w'as ca.sy to irume’s important classilicution of 
philosttpfiiral vehttinns into those of Reseiiiblaiice, Identity, 
Time and Place, Quantity or Number, Quality, Contrariety, 
Cause and Ktlect. 

These attempts at an exhaustive distribution of the ne- 
cessary relations of all objects of knowleilge indicate the 
direction taken by modem thought, before it received its 
com[)lcte c.xpression from Kant. 

Tile doctrine of tlie categories is the very kernel of the 
Kantian systi*m, and, through it, of later (lornian philo- 
sophy. To explain it fully would be to writi; the history 
of that ])hih)sophy. ’Plui categories are c:dled by Kant 
Rout-notions of the Umhirstanding (Slitniuiheyrilfn ihs 
YerstamU's), and are brielly the specilic forms uf tlie a 
priori or formal eleiiuait in rational cognition. It is tins 
distinction of matter and form in kiiowded^e that murks 


jectivu in one 

cossary, and of experienoe. ' 'y ; f 

The table of logical judgments, with cofri^apoin^ 
gories is as, follows.: — 

JudgraentB. Cttogorldi. 

Universal ) ■ * | ( • 

Paiticular } ai* \ Plurality* i* 

Singular. \ 0^ ( Totality. ,, 


AfOrmative.... « 

Ciitegolical..,. i 

Hypotlietical. I oflSation 


Hyiwtlietical. 

Disjunctive... 
I*n>l)k*mutical 
Assertorie... . 
Apodictic 


IV. 

Of Modality 


Reality. 

Negation.' > 

Limitation* ■; 

liiheiDiice . and Subsistenos , ' 
(Substance and Accident).' ;• - 
Causality and Dependenotil/ ; 

(Cause and Effect), " 
Community (Rociproclfy)* 
Possibility and Impossim) 
Kx]stence»and Non-EiiAl^,, 
Necessity and Oonthti^l^ 


Kant, it is well-known, criticises Aristotld 
having drawn up his categories without a _ 

claims to have disclosed the only possible method hST.lirll ^ 
an exhaustive classification might be obtained. 
criticized in Aristotle is brought against his own 
by the later German thinkers, particularly Fichte and R#j|^ 
And in point of fact it cannot be denied that Kant hciA 
allowed too much completeness to the ordinary logical did^: 
tribution of propositions ; he has given no proof thOit 
these forms are contained all species of synthesis^ and m 
consequence lie lias failed to show that in the categories, of 
pure conceptions, are contained all the modes of a priori, 
synthesis. Further, his principle has so fdr the unity 
he claimed for it, the unity of a single function, but the 
b[)ccilic forms in which such unity manifests itself are not. 
themselves accounted for by this principle. Kant himself 
hints more than once at the possibility of a completely 
rational system of the categories, at an evolution from one 
single movement of thought, and in his liemarhs on the 
Tnhle of the Cateijorm gave a pregmfnt hint as to the 
inetliod to be employed. From any complete realization 
of this suggestion Kant, however, was precluded by one 
portion of his theory. The categories, although the neces- 
sary conditions under wdiich alone an object of experience 
can be throw^n, are merely forms of the mind’s own activity; 
they a))ply only to sensuous and consequently subjective 
material. Outside of and beyond ^hetu lies the thing-in- 
itself, the blankest and emptiest of abstractions, which yet 
to Kant represented the ultimately real. This subjectivism 
was a distinct hiatus in the Kantian system, and against it 
principally Fichte and Hegel directed criticism. It waft 
manifest that at the root of the whole system of categorieft 


off the Kantian from the Aristotelian doctrim*. I'o Kant 
knowledge wa.s only pu.s.si])le a.s the syntJusi.^ of the mate- 
rial or (t jiosferiori with the bu'iiial or a priori. The ma- 
terial to which (t priori forms of the uiKkrslaiiding were 
ap[>lied was the scnsiiou.s eoiiti-iit of the j)iire intuitions, 
Tiino and Si>ace. I^his content could not be known by 
sense, but only by intellectual function. Ihit the under- 
standing in the proces.s of knowledge makes use of the 
univiiixtl form uf synthesis, the judgmeril ; intellectual 
functitjii i.s essentially of the nature of ju<lgmi*nt or the 
reduction of a manifold to unity ihroiigli a conception. The 
specitic. or type forms of siudi function will, therefore, be e\- 
])rc.'jsed in judgments ; and a complete cdassitication of the 
foniw t»f judgments is the key by which one iivay hope to 
discover the system of categories. »Sucli a list of judgments 
Kaiit thoiiglit lie found in ordinary logic, and from it he drew 
up his welj-knowii .scheme of the twelve categories. These 
forms are tlie determinations of all objects of experience, 
for it is only through them that the manifold of sense can 
be reduced t«^the unity of consciousiies.s, and thereby con- 
stituted experience. They are a priori conditions, sub- 


there lay the syiitlietizing unity of self-consclousnesB, and 
it was upon this unity that Fichte fixed as giving the pos- 
sibility of a more complete and rigorous deduction of the 
pure notionsmf the understanding. Without the act of 
the Ego, wdiereby it iji self-conscious, there could be no 
knowledge, and this primitive act or function must be, he 
saw, the jmsition or affirmation of itself by the Ego. The 
first princi[>le then must be that the Ego posits itself aft 
the Ego, that the Flgo^^Ego, a principle which is uncondi- 
tiimed both in form and matteij, and therefore capable of 
standing absolutely first, of being the in a system. 

Metaphysically regarded this act of self-position yields the 
categories of Reality. But, so far as matter is concerned;, 
there eaimot be affirmation without negation, omnie deter* 
minatio est neijaiio. The determination of the Ego pre- 
supposes or involves the Non-Ego. The form of the pro- 
position in which this second act takes to itself ezpressionr 
the Ego is not = Not-Ego, is unconditioned, not deriv^le 
from the first. It is the absolute antithesis to the primitive 
thesis. The category of Negation is the result of this seeond 
act. From those two propositions, invoMng absolutely op* 
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posed and mntualjy destructive elcmenta, there results a tliird 
whicJi recuridles both ill a higher *synthcsis. The notiun 
ill this third is detonninatioii or liiuitutioii ; the Kgo :uul 
Noii-Egi) limit, ami are oi)|K>scd to one another. From 
these three ])ositioiis Fichte proceeds to evolve the catego- 
ries by a series of Uiesis, antithesis, and synthesis. 

Til tlwis seizing upon the unity of self-c<)nsciousness as 
the origin fi>r systematic <leveloj>ment, Fichte hns cltsiiTy 
taken a sto[) in ailvance of, and yet in strict liariiiony 
with, the Kantian doctrine. For, after all that can be 
said as to the demonstratetP eh.iraclcr of forui.d logic, 
Kant’s [>rocediire was ein[)irical, and only after llu* list of 
categories had been drawn out, did he bring forward into 
prominence wliat gave them coherence and reality, ’riie 
peculiar method of Fichte, also, was nothing but a ctui 
sistent aptdication of Kant’s own Jleinark on the Tal)l(* of 
the Categories. Fichte’s ductriiic, liowevi*r, is open to 
fiome of the objections ailvaiicod against Kant, 
method is too abstract and e\tt*rnal, and wants the 
of a single ]»rineiplc„ Tin* lir^t two of his fiiiidaiueiital 
propositions stainl isolated fioiii one another, not In* 
resolved into a primitive rnity. With him, too, the 
whole staiiils yet on the j>laiie of subjectivity, lie sj»eaks, 
indee<l, of tlie universal Fgo as distinct from tlie eni[>iiii-.d 
self-consciousness; but the universal does nt)t li.M- witli 
him to concrete spirit. Xevertheless the HV.s’.sv //.sv7o//V.v 
fc/i re contains tlie only real advance in the treatment 4»f 
the categories from the time of Kant !»» that of Ib'gel.^ 
This, of course, doc.s not imply licit tlu*ni were not ei*rlain 
elements in f^chelling, particularly in the Tranart ivh 
Idealism^ tlialtaruof value in the transition to the latiT 
eysteni ; but on the whole it is only in llegcl that the 
whohi matter «.>f the Kantian categories has ln‘eu as.^imi* 
lalod ami carried to a higher stage. The Hegelian pliilo- 
bophy, in brief, is a sy.slein of tlm categories; and as it i.s 
m)t intomled Ihto to cv[)imnd that j)liil()S()[»hy, it is impos- 
sible to give more than a tew general and 4|uite i5\'tt‘rnal 
ol)servations as to the Hegelian mode of viewing these 
elements of thought. With Kant, as has liecn .seen, tiu; 
categories were still subjective, not as being forms of tlie 
imlividiial suliject, but as Jiaving over against them the 
world of mmnuiui to wliieli they were Jiiainilicable. Sclf- 
consciousness, which was, even with Kant, tlie nodu< or 
kernel wliema*. the cabigories sj)raiig, was nothing but a 
li>gical centre, — llie redily was concealed. 'Tlnu’e was 
thus a dualism, to overcome which is the first step in tlm 
Hegelian system. The ])rincij»lt*, if there is to bo one, 
must be iiuiv(*rsally ajiplieable, .ill e«»mpreheiisive. Self- 
cousciou.siiess is precisely the [U’incijdt*. wMiited ; it is a 
unity, an identity, containing in itself a miilliplicity. 'riie 
universal in absolute .self-conscituisiiess is jiiNt puiHi think- 
ing, which in systematic evolution is the catagories ; the 
particular is t&c natural or niiiltifurm, tln^ external as 
such; the cunercto of both is spiijt, or self coiisciousne^s 
come to itself, 'riie same law that obtains among tIu* 
categories is found adi'cpiato to an exiilaiialieii 4>f tin*, 
external thing which had so sadly tn)ubliMl Kant. TJie 
categiiries themselves are moments of tin; uiiiver.'^.il of 
tliouglit, typo forms, or jletinite aspects wliicli thought 
assumes; <leterminations, Ih^stimnianfjt'n^ as Heg(*l iimst 
frequently calls tliem. 'hiey evolve i»y the same- law that 

' It Uofs not iM'ci'ssary to Uo tiiori! tli.iri n-lVr to tiu* sliylit 

alterations niado on Kant*', Tahli*. of < liy Ilenlt-r lui llu* 
AIetakrtttk\ by Maimon (in tho Piopadi utik zu n'urr nnirii '/Vo coi'o/fVf 
Denken.^i)^ by Fri«“j (in the Xcua Krtiikthr or by Si-hoju-n- 

hauer, who desiiecl to rediu'e all the categories to one - that i»f Causa- 
lity. We sliouhl reauiro a new phili>sophi«‘:il voi-abulary I'vni to 
translate the extraordinary oonijiounds in wliu li Krause ex]»ounds his 
theory of tho eategories. Kotices of the changes intro«luceil by 
KostniTii, and of (Jioberti’s reiiiarkable theory, wiU bo foimd in lUg- 
nisco’s work roforrtMl to below. • 


wa.s found to be the essonco of ultimate reality — ?.c., ol 
self-coiiscioiisiiess. TV. complete S}stcni is pure tliouglit, 
the Univt'rsal par r.ro/lrm'f. 

After the Hcgcli.in then* can hardly be s.aid to have 
been a philoso[)hical InMtmcni of tin* categories in (h*r- 
iiiaiiy, whii‘li is lu^t iimir or :i nitici.siii of tliat 

syst(!m. It does not si*cm in nu-iitioii tho uniju- 

portant moditiciilioiis introdiu'ed b\ K mm V\ -dicr, F.rdmami, 
or otlicrs belonging to the seluiol. In ilir -t rom;l\ -<)p[»ose<l 
|iliiK»sopliy of Herliart, tlie c.ileeoiir. (mu b.inlly b(* sanl 
to hohl a jiromiiii'iit [ilace. 'riic\ aie, wiili Inm, ibe most 
gt'iieral not ions which iin* p.s\ clndo'^icail \ hMnu.l, and lie 
4-lassities them as billows; --(1) 'I'hinu, iiili* i .1 piodin’t «>f 
thought, 411 * as giV4‘M ill exjuTii'iiee ; (’ 2 ) 1 ‘n'pt i 1 \ , citlnT 

4piaIitati\L* 4)1* 4piantitati\e ; (."O Ibiatioii ; ( 1 1 llu \ijat»d. 

* Along with tlie.se, he po-ils e.iU*:^oiii‘.s ot inin r piocr-:- 
j ( 1 ) Seiisat ion, (- ) ( ^lgnit nm. ( .‘5 ) \\ ill, ( 1) Act ion. < b oi if*-, 
who in lilt* main iollow^ Schlena'm.iclu r, tlra\\-> «nit a l.ib;»‘ 
4if catfgi)rii*s which shows, 111 .*-onie piunts, trace.-; td ib 1 - 
bartiau intbieiit;(*. His airangcment by ennead.-i, or scric.^ 
of iiim*, is fancihil, ami wanting in inner principle, 
i 'rile most imposing ri'ivnt allompt at a n’cnn.->l ruction 
I of till* catagorn*.-; is tli.it td’ 'rimib'li'nbnrg 'I'ii him tlie 
first princi[)le, or primitive ri'.ility, is .Motion, which i-. bolli 
V4‘al as external moV4*aiieiit, aiul nl *al a-; inner eon^'tiiictitui. 
’Pin* ni*ee-isary t'onditJoii.^ oi Motion are 'l ime a:id Space, 
which aie both siibj4*ctivc and objeetur. I'rtuii this point 
tinwards art* developed llie ni.itlieiii.itieal (point, line, Ae.) 
anti jv.il (causality, siib-.taiici‘, ipiantity, quality, iVa*. ) cate- 
gon4*s whit'll appear as involvt‘d in tin* indion of mtftiou. 
Matter t^annot lu* ri'gaitled as a [irodiict td’ motion ; it is 
the eiinditioii td’ iiiolnui, we mu^l think something moved. 
All tlioi! categoric'^, ‘* umler tin* presiipptisii iitii td motion 
as tin* ^il-^t fiiergs of thought, are itleal ainl Mibjt*clivo 
lelation.-. ; as also, uinlt*!* the presiijipositnm td nndion as 
(lie lir.M energy td’ Heiiig, rt*a] and idiji't livi* relation-..” ' A 
seritius tiitlieulty pre'^ents itself in the next e.itegory, tli.it 
td Kiid {Ztrt'd), whn-li can tM.sily be tlmmjht for inner 
aetivilv, but can li.irilly bt; reconciled with real nmtion. 
'rrendeleuburg .solves the dilliculty t*nly t'lnpiricallv , by 
pointing to the iii-mHieiene\ td’ the merely mechanical to 
;n*CAiinit fur tin* tirgaiiic. The eoiisnlei at ion t*f Modality 
etVec.ls the tr.iiisitioii to the foim-; «d logical tlnmglit. * >Ji 
the. whole, 'rreiideleiiliurg s unnpn* fact id' motnm seems 
iMlliera blunder, 'riit're i-; much moie ni\ol\cd than he x 
willing to allow*, and motion p' r sr is by no iimmii-' .nleqnate 
to M'lf coixeiousness. His llieory h.x toiiinl little t.ivoiir. 

riiici w'tJiks out a system tif the catt*goi n-s from a p^\- 
fhtdogie.d tir logical ]»oiut of view. 'To lum tin* fumla- 
meiilal fact tif ]diilosophy is tlie ilist ingiil'.liing a(*ti\ity 
(tfttf' rsr!fifdf/idf' Tltadah if) tijoinghl. 'riioiight x ‘»nly 
posMbh* l>y distinclioii, tblVereiicc. 'Ihe fixed poinx in 
the relations of object.s upon which this activity turns aru 
tin; categories, which may be called tin* bunxor l.iws of 
thought. Tliey are the aspect-; of tliine*', m'tieix under 
which things must lie brought, in oidt r to bici'ine objects 
ot thought. 'Tlicy are thus the most gi-m-ial piedicates or 
lie.nU of ]iredieati‘.^. TJie categories c.innMt be eompletely 
g;itliert*d Irom experieaict*, nor can tl)e\ l^e. \ulveil a pn^n; 
but, ]>y atttmiliiig to the general rel.itioix td lln)Ugiit ainl 
its purely iudelinilo matter, ;inil i x.uiiinmg wli.it we mii.st 
pietlic.tU*. in urtler to know I’li ing, we ma;, attain to a satis- 
factory lid. Such list is givt*n in eieat detail in tin* Sy.\ 
ft nt i/t'r f^Dipk (ISol'), ainl in briefer, prei*ir-er form in llie 
('tunptmlium dt r L<>pik (‘Jd ed , 1S7*J); if is in many 
points well deserving td’ att* ntn»n. 

The delinitiun of the ealcgories by tlm able French Itigi 

Lthifnich ihr Mtfuphybiky IS ft. 

i'nfrnuihuni/i'iij 1. c'/ti 

V. JQ 
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cian Uenoiivier, in some respects resembles that of Ulrici. 
To him the primitive fact is lielatioij, of which all the cate- 
gories are but forms. “ The categories/* he says, “ are the 
primary and irreducible laws of knowledge, the fundamen- 
tal ri‘ljitions which determine its form and regulate its 
inoveinonts.’* His table and Ids criticism of the Kantian 
theory are both of interest.^ 

Idle eriticism of Kant’s categories by Cousin and his 
own iittein[»tcd elassilicatioii are of no importance. Of 
more iiiteiv.Nt to us, tlunigh iu»t of much UJore \idue, is 
the elaborate table drawn out bv Sir W. llaniilton.*’ Tlie 
generalized category td llie has but little 

meaning, and the, snboidinate categtiries ev»»lve them* 
stdvi s by no princij)le, but are arranged after a loiiiial and 
quite arbitrary manner. I’li'-V are no\(‘r brought into 
conneetijiii witli thoiigdit itself, nor could tiny l)e shown 
to spring from its nature and rel.itions. 

J. S. .Mil) li.is j»n*si-iit«*d, “as a .subr>titiite for the abortive 
' clasNilI(.Mtiuii «»r I'X'i.^teiiet's, termed tin' categories of Aris 
totle,’’ tlie following as an enumeration of all iiameable 
things : ( 1 ) Feelings, or stales of eonscioiisiic.NS ; ('!) The. 

uiiiuls whieli experience tliese feidings ; (d) Ihulic'.s, or 
external objects wliieli excite certain of iliiwe feelings ; (t) 
Sncces.sl(.^n^ ainl eo-exislem-es, liKeiie.-^es and imlikt‘iiess(‘s, 
between feelings or slates of coiiseitaism This classi- 
lication proeecils on a ipiite pi'cnliar view of the categories, 
and is only [uvsenletl hen* fur the sain* of eoiiipleleness. 

'rri'nih‘l*‘id»m-g. f7> ‘irhii'Iifr '/»•/• </'>/’" tii< hrr, U.igmsro, 

a^otUti i'i'it it'd f ’ /A *J \olv,. Is/l, Io»i .\na(ill*‘'s ilor- 

111 '* most iiiijio? ni to I'l.mili*’, Z'’lh'r, ami tie* 

(ibio't*, .Ml* IJonil/, Sifm hi'yfirr i/. A *// .//. .«/ »/. /i , Weai, 

LSfi.a, ]»|i. I’r.nitl, (/ i. ; amt DriiitMiio. 

>in>f Si'ii nih'.i fi f> h A ri unf- al.vo Srliiipji*', 
Dit* K'tf. 'fiirfi It tfes Aj iAnf,'l>‘s, iMi'i : tiiotc's J/*/ .‘AC/. , i. ; .njil tin* 
trfiiisl.il ions (if the (.'aA 7 '*/ /,t' liy M.iiinoii, aii«l 1 liMlemoii'li, 

iSy.'). At. \F).) 

C V'riARlMLLAH. iSt‘e lU iTLiirur.s, vol. iv. p. o'Jd. 

(JA'IdflTT is tin* name n[»[>lieil tocord of great toiighne.ss 
ami tenacity prejiared from tlie iiitesiinc- of .shei'p. It is 
n.S'"l for the strings of harjis find \jolin-;, :l^ well as other 
stringed ninsiffd inslninn'iit.s, for hainaing the weights of 
cl.afks, for bow-.st riug.s, and many other pnrpo.>»e.s wheie 
toughness, ll -xibilily, and durability are ie«piired. To 
prepan* eatgut the intestines are eleainMl, freed from fat, 
iiinl steeped lor some time in water, aftor whieli then* 
external im*mbrane is serajied oil’ with tin* baek of a knife 
or other blunt, tool 'I’hey are llirn .^rn pi'd fur .sonic tim..* 
in nn alkaline ley, smool Inal and einiali/id livdrawiiig out, 
bleached with .suljiimrie, fumes, if necc'^ary dyed, sorted 
into si/i's, and tw'i.^tell together into cords of variinjs 
numbers of .stninds .leeording to tli'-ir u>es. The bc.st 
Ktring.s for miisic.il in.^trumenis an* im|}orti'd fiom Naples ; 
Jind it is found tlnit lean and ill-feal animals yield the 
toiiglie.st gut. 

CATIIAV. See rniN\. 

(.v.\ I H (J A 1 1 F, Sir f i i.oin i k ( 1 1 ',i 1 - I .■ , 1 1 ). ! li it i "h gem*ial, 
W'As bora in J^ondon, ^lay lib IT'.i-l. lb- w.is the tliiid 
Bon of iljo first Mirl (.'atlieart, a di.sl ingni -lied general ami 
di[»lomati>t, coinmamler-in chief of tin* expiditiou to 
Cop.-nliagen in 1S07, and afterwards amba-.'.adur to 
Stoekliolm and St Petensburg. He ii'eei\ed hi.s early 
Cflncation at ITori (jolle.ge, find pfisse.il tlu-nee. to the 
univi »>itv of Fdinlmrgji. In ISIO lie eriti*ri*d tlm army, 
ami two yi Ml’.'' l iter aecoinpanleil liisfatlier as indi* ile-ramp 
to Ibis la. With him In* joimvl the Hiis.'^ian hcmlijn. liters 
in March l.SH^ ; and lie was pre.sent at- all the great battles 
of the ciimpiigns of tlinl year in (lennany, ami of tin* 

' •> nf-ralr Alii o<I.; La Lvffiiue, L, pp. 1st, ino, 

207 -2:>ri. 
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following year in France, and^also at the taking of Parifs* 
The fruits of his carcfid observation and critical study of 
these operations appeared in the Oornmuntarifs whicn ho 
published in 1850, a volume of plain soldierdike history, 
[prepared from notes made iluriiig the campaigns. After 
the peace of 1814 ho accompanied his^ father to the Com 
gress of Vienna; and while in that city die was afipointed 
(March 1815) extra aide de-eiiin]> to the duke of Wellington. 
He was present at Quatre*Bra.s and at Waterloo, was 
named full aidc-de-ciuiip to the duke, and remained in his' 
stair till the army of oc(*irpatioii cpiilted France. Re- 
a p[>omted almost immediately, he accompanied the duke to 
the Congresses of Aix-la-(^liapelIo and Verona, and in 182G 
to Prussia. Proinoteil lieutenant- colonel in 1828, he served 
in Nova Scotia, l>ermuda, and Jamaica, — retiring on half- 
pay in 1834-. After threii years he was recalled to active 
service, and W'as sent as commander of the King’s Dragoon 
(Juards to Canada, wliere )je played an important part in 
sn])[)res^ing tlu* r(*bcllion and pa-cifying the country. In 
1841 he retiinicfl to Kngland and again retired. Two 
y(*ars later he was appointed deputy-lieutenant of the 
Tower, and this ]m.st he held till 1852. In that year ho 
was otferi'd the- goveriiorsLi[» and command at the Cape, 
'This lie acccjilcil, ami Jiad the merit of bringing to a close 
the KatlVe War. In December 1853 he was appointed 
ailjutant-gi‘nL‘ral of the army. In 1851 he was sent to 
take part as liiaitenant gem*ral m the. Oimean War, and 
the highest hopes were fixed on him as a scicntilic and 
jiractically experienced soldier. But these ljoi>es were not 
to be fultilled ; for lie fell at the battle of^lnkermaiiu, 
November 5, 1851. His remains, with t?:ose of other 
olficer.s, were buried on (’atheart’s Hill, Lord Raglan, the 
com luamler-in chief, attending the eerennmy. Sir Oeorge 
Cathcart marrieil in 1824 Latly (h‘orgiana Creville, who 
survived him, and by whom he had a family of one son 
and seven daughters. At the lime of his death he was a 
Knight (\)mm:hider of the Bath. 

CAdTlDDBAb, more properly CATiiKOUAti Ciiuncu 
(Krrh'shf Cal/trilralts), the chief chundi (d a diocese, in 
which the bishop has his olficial seat or throne, ruthvdra^ 
The earliest exanqilc givi'u of tlie use of the term Errhsia 
(dtf/ird rails is in the- Acts (.if the Counc-d of Tarragona, 
in 51(1 Another jniiiiitive designation was “ Kcclcsia 
mater ’* or matrix,” indicating the ,5’atliedial as the mother 
church of the dii>cese. As being the chief house of Cod, 
hnntns /h/, of llm district, it acquireil in Cermaiiy the 
nami* of Ihunlan hf , and in Italy of Ditumo, The word 
“ Kcclesia ” was gradually dropt, and hy the lOtli century 
the adjective ‘‘ cathedralis ” took rank as a substantive, 
w'hicli it has .succcssfnlly maintained in most of the modern 
laiiguage.s of Europe. The essential distinction between a 
cathedral and all other churclie.s, viz., that it is the eliurell 
of the bishop, containing his throne of offlfee, or bishops 
stool, as our Saxon fon*fathers termed it, is thus well 
ex[>re.sscd by Hooker (Ercl, PoUt., vii 8, 3), “To note a 
dilleren(^«5 of that one cliureh xvhere the bishop hath his 
.si*at, and the rest wJiicli depend upon it, that one hath 
]»ceii ii.^ually termed raflmlrnl, according to the same sense 
wdiercin Ignat iii.s, sjieaking of the Church of Antioch, 
t- rmctli it his throne ; anil Cyprian, making mention of 
l•!vari^tus, wln^ iiad been bishop ana* wji.s now de[)osed, 
tcrmelh him cat/ailnv (vYorm/i, one that was thrust besides 
hi.s chair. The cliureli xvhere the bishop is set xx'ith his 
college of presbyters about him xve call a see; the local 
compass of his authority xve term a ditccscP A bishup*8 
sre is, strictly speaking, a bislmp’s seat (sedes, sihje)^ or 
rathvdra, anil is only in a secondary sense applied to the 
church in xvhich that scat is placed, and the city in xvhich 
that church stands. From this it follows that a church 
may lose its cathedral rank by the transference of the 
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biahop’s soo to another church, which by that transference 
at once aasuines the dignity lust by the other. Thus the 
Oxfordshire Dorchester was the cathedral of the vast East 
Mercian diocese, until in 1072 Iteinigius removed the 
mthfdra to Lincoln, while the West Mercian prelates at one 
time had their see at Chester before it was linally fixed in 
its earlier^habitaticSi at Lichlield. Thus also in 1()SS the 
abbey church of Bath became the cathedral of Soinerset- 
ahire, which for nearly two centuries had been at Wells, 
where after a brief sojourn ut Glastonbury the bishop's 
tliiouo was again peruianentl/set up in 1200. 'J'owards 
the close of the 12th century the cathedral of (\*intorbiirv 
was in some danger of losing its rank, the coiitiiniacy of 
the monks having caiisotl Archbislioj) Baldwin to roiicene 
the idea of transferring Ids ollicial scat to the church <»f 
llackington, which would in that event have become tin* 
cathedral of the Kentish diocese, and llie metropolitan 
church of Kngland^ Such a plan Avas actually carried out 
when, early in the Kith century (1220), Bish(»p Tocni* 
deserted the cathedral of Old Sarnm, and founded the 
existing cathedral of Salisbury. ^Flie period of tin* 
lleformation saw tins abbey clmrebes of Bristol, ( hcMcr, 
Gloucester, Oxford, and I’cterborougli, and fora short space 
Westminster, elevated to eathedral rank by being iua(h‘ llu* 
scat of a bishop, a cliange which has been witnessed in the 
present century by the establishment of tlio sees of Bipou 
and Manchester. AVhile we are writing, the cliiireh 4»f 
Gumbrae has become tlie catbedral of the S<‘o(tish <rioce.-(‘ 
of Argyll and the Isles, and the abbey idnireh of St Albans 
ia only waiting for the cornjdelion of [>relimiuaiy neeessaiy 
arrangements toibc constituted tlie cathedral for the eoiin- 
ties of Hertfordshire and Essex. 

By very early canons it was di<Toed that cathedrals 
fihould only be established in chief cities. The (Vaim-il of 
Laodicea (3G1), following the legislation of the Gouneil 
of Sardica (347), ])rnhibitcd the aj^pointment. of bishops m 
villages or country ])laees. Throughout the Jioman empire, 
where the ecclesiastical coincided with the civil ilivisions, 
the seats of religious authority were fixed in the sanu* 
spots us the scats of temporal authorily, the bisho]» placing 
his cathtdra in the city where the temporal governor had 
idanted his cunile chair. In Britain, howev:*i, vvliere, in 
the early days when the church lirst (hiveloped lu'i* power, 
cities were but few and iiteignilicant, tlii' case vnus diil’erent. 
The bislioj) was rather the bishop of a district or of a trdu* 
than of a city. 'J’lie jiosition of liis eatliedral was di<*t.aUMl 
by motives of convciiionce and security rather than by the 
dignity and jiopulousiicss of the site. IS'ot unfuM|uentl\ 
the cathedra was migratory. This slate of things tliew to 
an end with the conclusion of the loth ceiiiury, vvIumi the 
country became more settled, and the Boman svsteni was 
finally ratified bjr the Coiiiieil of London (l(t7b), which 
ordered that episcopal secs should bo icmf)V4*d fn)m 
unwallcd villages t() walled cities. ,Iii obi‘diciiee, to tliis 
decree the catln‘drals of Salisbury, Chichester, and (’hester 
(the last only temporarily) were created, — succeeding to 
the episco|Kil dignity of tho.s(3 of Sherborne, Selsey, and 
Lichfield (Freeman, llut, of Normal} vol. iv. 

pp. 414-420). Other tram^ereiices of only slightly later 
dtite w'ere those already mentioned from Dorchester to 
Lincoln, and from Wells to Bath, as well as that of the 
Ejist Anglian see from Elm ham to Thet{i»rd and thence to 
Norwich. 

Wherever established, the cathedral church was regarded 
as being, what it usually W’as in fact, the mother-church 
of the district dependent upon it. This district w’as/or 
the first three centuries designated the jnirochia (irapoLKia) 
of the bishop. Gradually the term diocese (8toiK?;tTts), 
originally signifying a civil province of the lesser sort, 
came to be transferred to ecclesiaBtical’divisiuns, to the 
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exclusion of the earlier name, w^hich in its forms, }tarihh^ 
parohsc, jHvn'occhia^ Ac., was restricted to the smaller 
ecclesiastical districts, c.ich containing a single church. 
Cathedrals in their original idea pnssc.sscd much of a mis* 
sionary character. The district 4if which lluy were the 
ccclcsifislical centre in gc'ncr.il o ctivrd th.i liglit of reli- 
gious truth from them. Tln*y wen* tin- lu ad(|uartL*rs of the 
bishop and his clcrg}^ from which ln y wnit forih for the 
cvaiigeli/.ation of the heathen iijhahilant.s- jmiraii, t.c., 
dwellers in the pfn/if or sunomiding cnuuiiy villages. 
To this also they returned as their In Ln- i\>i ust and 
lefiesliment, as well as for iieec.>.siry coni- K ime. In the 
Wolds of J)ean Milnian, — “ (lit ist lanit) wes fu. t eMiib- 
Ibhed in the towns and citii'S, ami from eaeli ct nirc ('Tui.sid 
it.-^elf v\illi iiinie 4»r less sneee.ss into the mljaceiil e uiili\. 

. . . 4 lie (dnirehes ailjaeeiit to the town.^ or ciln; eitlna* 
(»riginally wtie. or l.ecanie tin* diocese of the eit\ 1 .-hn]i*' 
(Hist, oj Christ unnty^ bk. iv. c. 1. 2^. ^i'Jins, as bmker 

says, ‘‘ 'I’owns and villa; ,es abioail receiving the faith of 
Cliiist fnan cities vvliereiinlo they v\ere adjaeent, did, i s 
spiritual and heavenly eolonies, b\ their siihjection honour 
tlii>si‘ ancient mollna- ehurehe.s out of ^^ll:^ li they grew ’’ 
(A'rtl, I*nltt.^ bk. vii. c. t', $ 2). Jn soinr however, 

(‘Specially in Britain, tin* liistory ol tin eathi ilral was 
(lilleii-nt. 'I'he missituiaiy element was tin .Niiiie mt 
instead of starling v\ ith a bishop as the centu' nt organi/ed 
action, establisliineiils of niissiunai \ [wiests v\tie Jonned, 
v\it}i a eliuri'h as the focus of their religious lili. ami a 
mona.sf(‘iy as their home, wliieli only tardily altaiiied 
cathedral lank by the apj>oinlmeni of a bishop to preside 
(wer them. 1’Iie eatliedial of A\’orei'ster is instanced by 
Brob‘-snr Stubbs in this relation, as an example, ‘Mike 
('anterbiiry itsidf, of ii siieei-s.'-fnl mi-sitniaiy e.^fablislunent, 
thus attaining its due dev elojaiielil ” (“ ( ‘atliedial of 

Worcester ill the Stli ceiituiy,’’ Archanl. Joiir , vol. mx. p. 
211). histoiy of the missionary work of tin* Church 

Faigl.iml during tin? caily jiaii of the ])]esent centiny 
i(‘prodnced this same svsteni. Tin? nossionaiy eli igy pio- 
ceded the Id.^ln^p, and eatliedial dignity was iiiijuised i»n a 
church not originally erected with any such object. Tlio 
last lwuit\ \cirs hav'e, seen ti D'turn tt> tin- other iniiro 
primitive plan ol opi-rations. In newly con-litntej dioceses 
in Africa ami elsewheri’, the bishoj* tak«‘s the 1 .id among 
his clerey in dali* of coii'-tilul i\)n a-, he ilo s in ofilt.i;d 
rank, ami the cathedral church is one (*f the first leipiiie- 
iiienls to be j*rovi(h‘d for. 'blie true ciiaraelt r ami objtct 
of a cathedral (‘hnr*‘li and establishment are thus well set 
bulli by l>i.Mio[» Stilliiigtleel : — “JAerv eatliedial in it.^ iiisl 
in.vtitntloji was as a tenji)le to the whole ilioci .e, where tlj*; 
woisl)i[» vv.is to be }>erfornKMl in tlie ino^r ^lecuit and con 
slant iiiaiiiier ; for v.hieli end it was m-ce^-ary to li.ive 
such a nninbcr of cceli\siastie:d j?crsnns tin re alteminie ai 
might still be ready to do all the ollici s which did I'l haig 
to the Cliristiaii church,- sucli as constant pr;iver and 
liMiiii.s and j•reaehing and celebration of .‘-.'k r.if.M — 
which W4*ie to be kc]*!. up in sueli a clinreli, !].•* daily 
sacrili<-e was in the Temple.’' I'liougli it wa- ti ** idinrcli 
(*f tlie bishop, it vsas essential b)r its ci ni] !' tli.it he 

should bi‘ siiiroundi'd by his college ot po- as, as the 
members of the boily of vvhieh In* v\a^ tin ln‘:nl Tlic 
]Mirpo.-e of tins colleelivc* body was llin-i jold (1.) C<ai- 

sult-.itiva*, as the concilium tpis<‘>>pi. b\ who, advieoMic 

might be strengthened in all ini[»oitint matters conci-rn* 
ing the diocese; (2.) Ministeii.il, for the maiiitetiaiico 
and (’flebiatioii of jmblie wurshij* in its most reverent 
and dignified form, cum ctmtn tf Juhitotiouc ; and (3.) 
l>io<’esan, — as the bislioji’s cdlicials in the adininislratioii of 
his diocese, prepared also to g(» forth at hi.s biddiiig to act 
as missionaries or evangelists ia any part to which he 
might SCO fit to send them. In this way tli(?re sprang up 
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tho body known an the “ chaptir ” of the cut hid nil, — a 
body origiiiidly in the closest coiiiKiction with tin? bishop, 
aiul haviiiL^ no corpuiiiU* uxisteiioe apaiL fi»nn him. This 
Colledivf body sometimes consisted of ‘^seculars/' /.c., of 
clt rL\\' nut bound by inonaslic vows, Jiving in the world, 
W'ith M*p:irale homes of thtdr own ; sumctimes of “ rei;nlais, ’ 
i.r., of clergy li\ing according to .i Ji]ona''lic rule, ic-idmg 
ill one religious community, aiiil sliaring in common 
buihliniAS. of both ))odii‘s tlie bislioj) w.iS the iieail. 
AVlieii tlie catlieilr.il w:i'^ the 4‘liinch of a iiioiia>t‘*r\ anti 
was Served by regid.ir-t, tin- lu-liop was regaid“d :i- the 
abbot; aiiii when tlie eh.ipler eon^i.^tetl of a ei'llree of 
secular clergy, it iommI alli jiaiiee tt> no om; but the iasiiop 
him.M-lf. The, “deni,” the pnseiit Jiead t»f all IhiLili.^h 
cathedral chaptir-^ ua- a comp.ir.itivcly late ad htiun, not 
appeuiiig till lie* Inili nr 1 llll century. lie iiad been 
j)recedcd by the /ooy* /-/-?, a ‘‘ pruva. t, wle> n.tpi.- in 
the .'^th and idh ei-nlinies. Iv.irlier still wi* Imd the 
“ aic]ipre>b\ tel , ’ who wa-i gra«liiall\ .suj'plaiiti d b\ the 
areIidtM(’'*ii ' I xerci-iug chief author it v amoiiL: ( li" e ii iiedral 
cler.'\, luit alwavi in strict .suliordiiial ion 1<» the la’^lmp. 
Anutht r chief otlicer of th.*chuieh — oin*, w jl li t ic t wo last, 
of the “tiia euimina eeele-.Le”’ — w.i-v the “ ea t«ei ” or 
‘‘ j)i imicerius, ’’ a title lie «hMi\eil fiom his fi.une I'- inglhat 
tlrst I'litercd on the waxi'ii tablet m* Ji.-t. 'I’iii* draiigecon- 
tradictimi by whicli the b^^hop Jras less aiillicir\ m tlu" 
ehiireh of which lu* is the titul.ir lu-ad, aid winch lalvt‘*> its 
ilistinctive Jipj>i Hal nui from iii-s lliione, tli.ni m any other 
church in his diocese, only grailually eanii into exi.dence. It 
was partly a ri\'>ult of the incre.ise of his dii»ce-> m dutie-’, 
]>:n’tly of his traii.doiuiatioii into a grod [M.lni* il otliei-r of 
the s* iti*. and jjarlly of tiic organization of lie* eli.ipter as an 
inde[)endi‘nt eurpoiMtiun. Win n travi-lliim (»vt r iiis W'ide- 
spicad tliocesi*, or attending upon the king eham-ellnr, 
or other high otlicer, the had no lei -.me to attend to 

the internal admini.st ration of Jiis e.itlieili.il, and the 
authority naturally tended to attaeli it.sell to tlie permanent, 
eliiof of tlie eli.ipter, while lie gnulually miuIv into a mere 
external visitor called in wimn neciled to cniiict abuses, or 
its an arbiter to .settle disjmtes. Hiider tin* bidioji as its 
noiiiiii'd liead the chapter of a fully oig.un/cd eatliedral, 
when ]1 Was funned of .secular priest eo]isi.-,red of the 
qu'ttu'ir p-rsuii r^ or four i'liief “ diguit irii ^ ’* <if the cliurcli, 
ainl a body of “ canons ur “ prebend ine^ ’ 'I’in* fuur 
high ollic i.s Wt i*e --(1.) the, ‘Slean,” ai ll»c m ral head 
of the whoh> cipitul.ir bndy, chargeil with the internal 
discipline of tin* cnrjiiu’.ition ; (*J) the “ pr,ecent(»r,” or 
“ ch.inter, ' wlm <liug»-d W'ith the m.in.eg' inent »»f the 
choir, and tlie iniisi* .d ai j.'ingeiH'Mit.s of tie- ..-iviee ; {\\) 
the “ ch-inci*llor/’ tin; liti raiy man of tlie cli.ipii r, who, as 
th'M>h)gical ]»rofcssor, su]m-i intendfil tin* edin itnui of its 
younger members, diHivered le»*t'ir**T liiniiell, .m.l procured 
the delivc-iy of sermons by olln-r^, Ji.d the «*:ire of the, 
library', and W’roto the ietteis ot the body ; and (I) the 
“ trf :i‘'iirc!’, ” Mot in. the nioderii li-e.d .Sfii-^e of the W’uid, 
but tin- utlic.-r to whose care, were eiitru>ti d the treasures 
of tin* church, its .sacred ves.sci-s and .iltar fm nit un , reli- 
iliuin . .ji'd (4ln*r ornaments. Witli lln-M*. wa-rt* inu.dly 
unii. d i‘ic arelideaccjiis,*' varying in number with the si/a 
the diu.s who Were, Innvever, more dioct -.an thaii 
c.itln;*iral ot!i :er.s. Next after these <lignit,irji-, the ni.iin 
boiiycd.i Citln-'lral ch i|)tf;r consi.sted of “caiioiii ’ or “jin*' 
bciidioie-,.’ 'I’ln: fortm.T namo they reot‘ived originally fioiii 
being wrulled op. the ** canon ” or list of ecc,Ie^i.L->tical 
otlice^.^, li.ough .-ub'ii*(|iieiitl y it w.i-; sii]mh».scj 1 ti; have 
1 ‘efere/iot) ’o tiieir b- ing bouinl by c.inons, /.c., rules. Tlie 
additional title {uebi ndary wms gnv'cn to tliO'.«; canons 
who ed a se]» irate e,-.iatc ( //.</»/), in virtue of tlu ir 
position besides tlnar .-.hare of tlie corporate lands. These 
lianieii './ere, geijiTally .spe.iking, tv/o dillerciit designations 


for the same individual. Aicanon wa^ usually, though 
not always, a prebeudafy ; but a prebendary, as a member 
of the capitular bod}^ was always a canon. The life of 
the canons was separate, not ccenobitic. Each had his 
own Jiouse and his jirivate establishment. ''I'he attempt 
of ('hrodegang, arclibishuj) of Metz ^who died in 7GG), 
to bare a .scini-mona.stie rule on caiiunS, with a^cominon 
refectory ami common dormitory, though eagerly adoidecl 
by the Emperor Ch.irlemagiie, W’as short-lived. liy tho 
niiddle of tlio Dth century the rule was indeed established 
in almost all the calliedrals 6f France, Clcrmany, ami Italy, 
and ha<l also been ailo[>led in Fugland. J5ut its strict- 
ness pioved unpalatable to tlie eaiioirs. Tt was gradually 
relaxed everywhere, ami foiiml no accetdanco in Eng- 
land. The di.stinction between “residentiary'* .and “iion- 
ivsideiiti.iry '' canons had its origin in the attempt to 
<*omb.it tile, evils conseipieiit on pluralities. The canons 
having other [>refennents w'ere, by the end of the 12th 
century, generally non-resident. 'riu‘ir cathedral duties 
w’erii jierfoniied by “vicars’' receiving a small stipend. 
'I’o attract tiu-in into residence the divisible part of tho 
coijiorate revi iiue was ordered to be shared among those 
canuiis w'lio had resided for a certain term. Thi.s created 
a ilegrec of cjuifusion, as them w.is no certainty how 
many canons would reside, during a given year. To- 
o!>viatc llii.>, irregularity the duty of residence was laid 
(‘11 a tixed nmnlu'r of canons only, who wiu'e to disehargo 
the ordin.iry dulie-i of the cathedral on behalf of the 
whole body ( Freiuiian (^utholnt! A\v.svry.v, pp. 148-119). 
j The e^'t-iblishineiit of “vicars," or, as they i/l*e now more 
usually but iiiistatut.ibly called, “ iiiinoroca-nons," as a 
regular and j‘erm.uient j>art of the cathedral body, 
originally due to non r(‘sidence, wos sanctioned through the 
inability of soim* ol I In* canons to lake tiieir part in tho 
choral service of llie ehurch. In most cathedrals each 
olUcer had his dejaity. Thus w^e. find the “ sub-dean," the 
.sub chanter ” or “ succimtor,’' the “ vic,c-cljaneellor,” as 
recognized mcmbeis of tlu) cathedral stall*. Amdlior ofllcer 
is tin; “ [U"ele(.*tor," or lecturer in theology, who in some 
cathedrals executes the, duties elsewiicre performed by the 
ehaueellor. 

We Iiave been spi^aking hitherto of th(5 cathedrals of 
.seciihtr c.imnus. 4’hc monastic cathedrals dillered little 
fi'om ordinary mon.isteries, save iw bin’iig governed, in the 
aliiKKst constant absence of their titular abbot, the bishop, 
by a j>rior m the, nsd head of their si‘ciety. Cathedrals 
of thi.s class are peculiar to ICngland and Cerinany, which 
received its religion mainly from iMiglaml. The iiioiiks or 
regular clergy wliu served them were, in England, every- 
where (»f the lii neilieline order, except at Carlisle, where 
they were Austin canons. 

*riiu di.stinction betwef-n monastic and seimlar catlu^drals 
in England »was pcrpetuateil at the Keformation under the 
new titles of “ C^itiiedrals of the Old Foundation" and 
“ ( ’atlicilrals of llic New." In the catliodrals of the former 
cl.iss the foundation remained .substantially unchanged. 
Flit the niona.steries attaehed to cathedrals having been 
su[)pressed by Henry VIIJ., together w'ith tlie other 
religious liouses, the.se cathedrals were founded afresh as 
clia piers of secular canons jiresided over by a dean. These 
new chapters w^cre eight in number, viz., Canterbury, 
Durham, W^incliester, Carlisle, Ely, Norwich, llochcster, 
and Worcester. The members of tlie chajiter were 
desigiialed, not canons, but pn'bemlaries, an imprujier 
ajipellation, as none had any si*parate estate or “ j)ra.*benda" 
assigned to them. The liigluist number of these new 
[jrebendaries was twelvi*, at Canterbury, Thirhaui, and Win- 
chester ; the lowest was four, at Carlisle. With these 
monastic cathedrals may be clas.sed the new secs formed 
by Henry Vi if. from existing monasteries, viz., Bristol,.' 
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Chester, Gloucester, Oxford, and Peterborough. The con- 
stitution of these cathedrals was Similar to those of the 
other monastic cathedrals, and the coilcs of statutes almost 
identical. In all the cathedrals of the NTew Foundation 
the pnecentor, instead of being a chief dignitary second 
only to the dean, is.one of the minor canons. 

'Fhe cathedrals Sf the Old Foundation, whose constitution 
has not been materially cliangoil since the l.‘kh century, 
jand which are in some instances still governeil by pre- 
Ueforniation statutes, are those of York, London, ('liiehcster, 
Exeter, Hereford, Jiiehlield, lAncoln, Salisbury, ami Wells, 
togetljcr wdth those of the four Welsh bi.slioprics — llnioior, 
Llaiidalff, St Asaph’s, and St Ihivid’s. Monastic catluMlr.ds 
being nearly peculiar to England and Germany, tlu\se Old 
Foundation cathedrals are those whose history and con- 
stitution ha.s most in common with the churches of Scotland, 
Ireland, and We.stern Chiistendom generally” (Freeman, 
14.5., p. 139). ^ 

To these mu.st be added the two recent ly-erectetl 
cathedrals of ^lanchester aiid liipon. In each (»f tlieso 
cases advantage was taken of an eA'iiitiii^ oolliuj.ite 
establishment on which to graft a cathedral. No pro\isinii 
is made in the Act for the founding of tlio see of St Alban’.s 
for the creation of a capitular body. 

The legislation of 3 and 4 Vic.bu'ia reduced all the 
cathedrals of England and Walci h) a uniform con.stitution. 
The normal type is tliat of a dean aiul four canon.s. 
Canterbury, Durham, and r]ly, Iiowever, have six canons 
a-picce, and Winchc.ster and Fxc'ler 1j\o. To remove still 
furtjier the distiiietiou luitween ciitliedrals of the Old and 
New Foiuidattm, a body of honorary canons was calloil 
into being in the latter to conr.s[M)nd t(» the prebendarit s 
of the former foundations. Tlie ])rebcndal estates havin<: 
be«-n alienated, tlie honour in each case is equally a barren 
one. 

In not a few of the Fngli.sli catln'drals llie due pi’rfor- 
iiianco of tile clioral ser\ lee js pro'.ided for by a eoriMUMtinu 
of “ lay vicar.s,” forming in some eases an imlepemh nt 
body endowed with estates of lluar own. Tlie eliori.vler 
boys also in Koinc cases are .suj)j)urted and educated from 
the ])roceeds of .sejKirale estatis. Tin? ‘'priest Mcars,” or 
‘‘minor canon.s,” in .se\eral inst;inees, also liave tlieii own 
estatr.^ and fnnn a eor]u)ralion by tlieinsehes, 

ft does not fall with'^i tin- seoju; of tlie piesent artiele to 
enter upon the ritual and aicliiteet uial history of eatlu'dmls. 
In neither of lliese respects do tliey ditl'er e.ssentially fnnn 
other iinjiortaiit and dignified ehurelie.s. 

Jt!'<Sfnis oil j-ilitnl ti\ 1 )r:ui ]I"V.‘( [| ; ill, 

iJrn/ (*/iUirh nf irrl/s; Wiilrolt, i 'otltnl I'lil m ; IIhUtI oli, 
the ('hristimi Chun /t ; J I i.sfur if of (^in isfunnlu, ill. \ .) 

(L\TffEUlNF, Saint. The Jloinan Jr.um»h>''y emitains 
the record of iAj less than six saints of the; naiin*, \i/. : 

1. St Catherine, virgin and martyr, who.'vo il.iv of coui- 
meiiioration recurs on the I’oth* of NoMunber; L’. St 
Catherino of Sw'cden, who died abliess of Matzeii, on tin* 
tilth March 13fil, and is coiimiemoraled on tlie LM.st 
of that month; 3. Si Ciitherine of Siena, liorn in 1317, 
who.,e festal day is ob.^erved on the 3()tli of Apiil ; 4. St 
Catlierine of llologiia, whfise family name wa^ Vigri, ami 
who died ablasss of tlie (.^invent ot St Glairs in that city 
on the 9th March i4G3; h. St (\itlierine of (lenoa, wlm 
belonged to tlic nobh^ family of Fiesehi, was born about 
1118, spent her life and her menus in succouriiig and 
attending on the sic.k, especially in the time of tlie plague 
which ravaged (huioa in 1497 ami IhOl, died in that 
city in IhlO, was canonized by Cliunent MI. in 1737, 
and had her iianio jdaced in the calendar on the *2i’d of 
July by IJenedict XI V. ; and 6. St Catherine de’ llicci, of 
Florence, born of that noble family in lh2‘J, wlu» became 


a nun in the convent of the Dominican.s at Prato, died in 
1589, and wTis canonized by Heiiedict XIV. in 1716, who 
fixed her festal day on*tho 13th February. 

All these women arc ri'eorded liy the chronicler.^ of llie 
Homan Church to have ANorked iiiiraele.s. Indeed A\ilhuut 
this essential qualilication tluw could not have been 
canonized. The Jives of all, .sue tlmt ot (_!atlierinp of 
Cenoa, whose carei-r Ava.s a more acUvi* one, having been 
j spent mainly in tlie hospitals of her n.itiv.* city, were pas.sed 
I in llie practice of the ordinary munuslic, Mrtue.s. St 
Calherim* de’ Kieei A\a.s .snbji'ct to long tiaiiees and visions. 

And of St Catherine ol Genoa it rei-onl.'il. that that 
niiiaclo of huitatioii (or being rLii-ed finm tin* '^louml), 
winch is assi'rted A\ith sncli curious fi»*ijueiii'v in Ji.ivc 
happened to \arioiis saints, frei|m‘iitly lia]»peneil to lur, 
when she was in the act of nceiving the Holy (.’mu- 
niiinioii. 

Of all the.se saints, hoAvever, it will only be iieei\s-.iry 
here to s.iy a few words of the e.Trlie.st of the name, wJm is 
tie' jiei.son inlemled wlien tlie Iloman Cliureli .sjn-aks ot St 
(atlieriiio without any additional ilL.signation, and tlnii to 
gi\e a Somewhat more detailed ueemnit of the f.ir most 
• elebiateii ami historically iiiq>ortaiit of tliem all, St 
t'athei me of Siena. 

ilistoryhas oxeecdingly little to t H of tliis saint ; history, 
inoh* jiroperly so called, indeed, has nnlhiiig at all. She. 
i.s .said to have been of ro\al parentage, and her lih- is 
lefi-rred tt» file I'arly j»art of the 4th century. She wa-* 
niaitsud at Alexandria. Sin* Avas especially eeiebi.ileil tor 
her learning ami pliilo.s(»pliieal <ailtiiie, and ha.s nlui.y.s 
)»een consideied the especial patron ot jiiiilosopliiral seliould. 

Hut in proportion to llie .scmhI iiie.ss of aiitln ntic.ateii f.n t, 
leg.Midary table has been abiimlant in funu-hmg Inrlh lue.-i 
ot tlie saint. Ami it is to one of these leuend.s that tlio 
w- 11 known pre.seiiTiment of tlie saint, Avlii< h alone is likely 
to eaiue modern Headers to feel any interest in her name, 

IS due. It is saiil tliat in re\eng(' for the liuenmllliin- of 
a eoinpany of heatlnui p]iilo-.oplieis, AVilh wlmni .'-iii' had 
]*efn eomjielled timlispute, tile Jioly ami leained lady A\a.s 
bound to a wheel armed with .sjukc'^^ in .''iich sort tliat i very 
turn uf the inaehirie would cause* tlie spike-* to pieiee lier 
body. Hut the cords Avere inir.ieiiloiisl\ biokon, ami tlio 
iiialiOf ol her eiu’ime.s foiled lienee Si ( 'at liei me, vii ;.'in 
and maiUi, is always repre.M-nti'd ANitii a wliei*l, and tlie. 
rxlmm* popul.irity ot tin.-, s.iini, ainl eoii.-.i‘qm.‘nt eominon- 
nev^ Ol llie pictures of lier, imlie;ited by tin* fact that a 
wheel of a rertain eonstrnetioii and aj'peaianee i.s to tli') 
pie'i’iit il.iy ealletl a t'.illieiiiie A\heel. d lie huer of 
imdi.i*\al painting mil} be AV.irm*d .'f-aiiut iiiisl.iking the 
pii t mrs, A\ hieli be so eoii.slanllA moel-' w itli, of St ( atliei me 
with hm Avheel, for repre.^enlatioiis ol St ( 'allierine of Sn n.i, 
or of any of the other saint.s Gatheiine, who all of them 
Tui d a ihou.s.iml \ears or inoie lah i lli:m llie lii-t and 
oii^m.il .-'.lint of the name. 

St Catliiu'ine of Siena, born in that eit \ in llm \ '-ar St Gathe- 
l.'>t7, AMH a daughter ot (Jiai’omo l;i*mm*.i.'>.n smi b\ l he. 

I h.iuiogiajdiers to have been a ih 'eenil.iiil of tlie nobio 
! f.miily of liorglie.M', also of Siem-se uiigin, a eniiiieelioii, 

]:o\Vi AiT, Avliieh lias been re[iiidiated i>\ tin* nobh s of that 
.sidiM ipiontly l*ap-il family. It iiii.iin, Iiowomm*, 

th.il the two t.imilic-; wmi* .sprung lioni the .smu* .stork 
'i’he ie.-,earehes of Signor Grollaiielli. the juesmt libr.irian 
of the iimiiieip.il 111 i.iry at Sini.'i, hue enabhil him to 
coiulriiet a pedigree i>f the .smit, wliieh may lie consideri d 
I ;is pet feet ly autliiuitie, from which it apju'ars that sle* w.is 
one of thirteen ehililri*n : and that her fatlier (iiaemno, 
who dieil when slie Avas om* ami-twenty, in l.'ii’iS, had bri*ri 
one of ten. Her mother Jaipa, w ho Avas the giaml-daiiLditpr 
of a i»octa vnlgare,’ -tliat is to .say, a jioet wim wiote in 
the then nascent Italian tongue, — lived to be ei.glity-iiine. 
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CJATHEHINE [op siena. 


To her and to ono of her brothers, and to two of her iiieees, 
Bundry of the s:iiut’s letters are addresstul 

As is u-u'.il in the Koinan hagiography, the first and e(»ii- 
tcinponny l»ii)grji|)her of St Catherine, her confessor, the 
Dominic in friar Kaiinoiido (he was great-gnindsou of tlie 
('elelnatc- 1 Pietro dellc Vigne, the cliaiieellor <»f the haiipei'or 
Frcilericu II., ami became the li ttli gcm‘r;d of the J)umini 
(Mil "iiiei ), largely on the tendeiicy towards sanctity 

'aIiicIi marked Catherine in her earliest yeais. Tlio 
an.'sti riti» s and self iidlicti«»us by \\hicli sin; ]ncpaied 
hei^elf for her career, anil ga\e pi oof of her \o«Mtion to 
those aronnd her, began at an incredibly early ;u:e, and 
Wt-nl on increasing in intensity till they pas.s from the 
])robable to tlie Jiiglily inipr»iluble, ami lliencc l«> the 
manifestly miiaeiiloii';. At li\i years old it\\;(s he- p -act ice 
in going nj> staiiv^ to knu l at eaeli step to iju* \ irgin. She 
habilnally llo-j'.;' '! h*. r.elf and imUiced other clnldn n In do 
the same, at .m\ \c.ii^ of age. At ."Jt'MMi slic d<‘|.ii\Ml Ikt- 
fielf of a L!ii‘.it ]iuf|ion of her food, Sfia’el ly eiMiig it to licr 
brother, or thruuing it ti> the eats. At the f^aiiie age .•-iie 
Would wat.’h from tile window to see wluna Piominican 
monk pa.>^i d, and as .-non as lie liatl mo\rd (»n, wniihl run 
down and ki-s tin.* ‘^pot of llie pavement on v, iiielj he had 
j>Iaiad hi-i leel. Ail Iwelvi* yi..iis ohl Ini’ iu"lliei' begi^eil 
her to comb lier hair .ind wash her lace ofleiier. Put this 
bIic steadily rt‘fn-.cd to do, till her nioiht.i jeij«ie'‘ti‘d a 
married sifter to nso her influence with Cathn iee, to which 
for a tinn* . he }iehh d to a cirt.iin dt'giee. 'J’hA ^iihling, 
howi.vcr, she often in after-life, as her eoufe'^-sni i<'-ii!ied, 
hewaile'l with bitter leirs of pndbree, :dw.i\> menli'«ning 
it, when slm imnh', as slie wa.s in tiie li.ibil of doing 
frcipicntly, a genei.il confi -..ion of h. r .Am-. 

About the same period of ( \illie.ine i.fr, len* twelfth 
year, she wliollv al aieloncd the u>e of amm.n food. At 
liflecn she left of! wiiu\ At twenty i-he gr.\e up bicad, 
living only I’.n imconlied vi getiibh-^. ^ie* n-a‘d tosl “-p but 
one ipinrli r of an li"'.ir in the joiir me! twe’it n . She ;d\va\s 
ll >g.;<‘d li'iMlf till the blood Sill* line i fnm In r thr*-e 
tines a d xy. She li\i(l thi’LC veais wiili"'if .'•p«':dvingg 
She Won: a chain of inai round le r bo.iy, wlmh giadually 
ate its way into iior llesli. And, lin.div, ‘-im lemaincd 
wholly without food fiirmany } ear-., (iatlniim i-. e.!n. wi- 
aie toid, til ]ia\'- \i-ionsatsi\ ycai.? old. lotinnn.g iemij 
one ilay, a!).e.it that lime, IhroiiLdi tin* of ,'^oeiia, sin: 

Baw’ ill the sky. iinmcthetely ovei the ! i.iimm.' m '1mieh. a 
tlironc with (.'In ist sitting on it, lin-.-^.^cd in P.ij'a! rolics, 
aci*ompanii‘d by Si Paul, Si P^tcr, and St .b.li::. 

Put these pr.M-licf . «jf In r int.mey, and tie' so early 
\isions were but jnvpu'atoiy to the wojelei - <l a later 
jir-riod. Cliii^t appean d to Jut daily a , . o..n a, -].,• reiired 
to tier ('ell, a- she infoinied I’atljer Pamiondo, f(.r the 
pnrjiose of tPacliing lier the doctrine.^ ol leligion, wi.icii, ns 
p! said to her Oonfc.^'.or, “ no ni.ei or woman (wer taught 
I'iig but (udy thir laud Je'iis Chii I him eli, .sonutiines 
bv iie-aii- of ins[Mr.itioii, and someliinc^ by imui.s of a 
(]‘ar bodily a])pear:vnce, nianife-t to tin: bodily s« leeg and 
talking with nn', a.s I now tail: with yon.” Ai dit:iil«d 
a'vonnl ol tliese manifestations w'ill be found in ile* p.ejes 
of I'a^h-r Paimojido. 

It iw (s.-isoy to gdve soinn aecourit of one ii ir.acniou.s 
occurrere V u;i^ dreiiied tin* gicat re.«l cnbuiiiat ie.g 
glory of lie- .nut, and lias occiijui'il the rin>-t ]»roii,mf‘ijt 
po.dtion i'l I.-: eliinatinii by the chunh, and in the 
imagin.id.a, (»f le-r adinirer.s. This i.s tin* mijm-i nat iiral 
iinpres^KM Oil In r h irnbj and feet of the .'■ears (»f \v(.uiitD 
corn**- [ 'Olid n. r with tlio.e mad*- in the hands and fret of 
the S.i\ioiu i/v th'- n.ii!-. which jlv(il Him to the cro'-^. 
Thi^ i.a st iti d 1. I li.i.\e ori’urrcd at Pi.^a, and assertci bv 
iVAlnT Pai nuido to liave Iiapjaiied in his prisseiiM-. 
Cfttbtriue i.n'i rectiveil the sacr.unciit, and foil, as ii'-uul 


with her at such times, into a trance. .Ber confessor and 
some others were awhitiiig her recovery from it, when 
they saw her suddenly rise with a start to a kneeling 
positiire, with her arms stretched out liorizontally, and in 
a minute or tw'u more fall prostrate. Soon afterwards she 
came out of lier tnince, and immediately calling aside her 
confessor said, “ Jle it known to you, •my fathor, that [ 
now bear on my body the marks of the crucifixion of our 
Jjord Jesus Christ.*' “ And I,** continues Father Eaimondo, 
“ having told lier that 1 had observed as much from the 
movements of her body, wlifle she was in her trance, asked 
her in what manner the Lord had performed that mir^tcle I 
And she said, ‘ I saw' the crncilied Lord dest;ending 
towards me wdth a great light, which caused me, from the 
impetus of my soul to meet its Creator, to raise up uiy 
body. Then J sa\v five hlooily ray.s descending from tho 
scars of his most holy wounds, and directing themselves to 
the hands and feet and heart of my l)ody. Upon which, 
knowing wlmt the mystery was, I exclaimed, 0, Lord, my 
(k)(l, lot not, I pr.iy you, t lie scar.s appear exlcrruilly on my 
body, it is enough fiu* me to have them internally. Then, 
while I w'tis }et .'-peaking, llie rays, hefeue they reached me, 
turned from hloud-colour to a ]uiic and splendid light, and 
touched tho fi\e parts (*f my body — that is my hand.s, iiiy 
feet, and !ny heart.’ I asked her further, Do you now feel 
in those speds any sensible jiain] To which, with a deep 
'^igh, .slie replied, ‘ So great is the pain 1 feel in all those 
li\e plact's, but esi»ecifilly in my heart, that it apjicars 
impossible to me, to live many days, unles.s tho Lord 
perform some*, fnrtlu r miracle.’ ” # 

In ord'-T to ap[ueci:ite the importance fjid bearing of 
this celebrated miracle, Hit*, lierce and bitter rivalry wliich 
existed between tho D'>iniiiicans and Franciscans must bo 
borne in mind. St Fianei.s had, some half century pre- 
M<»u-ly, received these live wounds in tho same way. The. 
marks aro familiarly kiiowui among hagiograpliers and 
tlii'ir readers ns llie Slijmata ; and the having received 
them W’as considert'd the crowning glory of St Franci.s, and 
was the exclusive of Ids Franciscan.s. Ihit now tho 

]) (.uni II leans were oven with them. Tho Sieneso Pope, wlio 
canoiii/ed his town'-wt»inaii (’atharine, Piu.s lb, gave his 
iij.probation to a S(*r\icr*, in which t]ii.s recejdion of tho 
sdfjmafu was prominently asserted. And so severely was 
the blow felt by tho indignant^ Franciscans that they 
ubtainod from tho next Pope but one, Sixiu.s IV., himseK 
a Fiaiicisean, a decree to tlio etTeet that St Francis liad an 
e.xclusive right to and iiiorioiioly of tliat especial miracle, 
and that it was accordingly forhiddeii to represent St 
(Aitheiino receiving llio sfi)/mfifa under jiaiii of ecclesias- 
tical censures. Tlie tendency observablo in many of tho 
austerities and miracles said to have been suilcred and 
done by St Catherine, to outdo tho austerities and miracles 
of otiier saint. s, esiiecialiy St Francis, ‘is particularly 
reiiiiirkable in this of tho Hvymnta. The degree in which 
it served tlie purpose ol the Dominicans is the measure of 
tin* 6U5?picioM attacliing to it. But there is nothing 
ineredihlo in the supposition that Catherine may have 
imagined in her trance all that she had related; and still 
less i.s it unlikely tlnit .sncli diseased dreainings may have 
been the natural ]>ro(bict of a* waking fancy, filled with, 
and (hvflling on, thi.s much envied Tnanifastation. Perhaps 
Uie. c(»ndition, so providently introduced, a.s it would seem, 
that the scars were not to tio visible, may be suggestive of 
a fraudulent intention. But on the other hand, it may be 
ob.M.*rve*l that if such a fraud had been iilanned, it would 
ha VO been easy for one, who habitually subjected her body 
to so much snirering, to submit to the required wounda 
heforehand. It w'ill, however, probably be felt by most 
r':adcrs of the above quoted narrative of Father Raimomlo 
that it bears on the/aco of it many of the marks of untrutiv- 
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fulness. The monk’s statepient that he had known what 
was taking place *from the movements of her body would 
seem to be very suggestive of a foregone purpose and plan. 
On the other hand it may be argued that this is so obvious, 
that the monk would never have committed himself to 
such a statement had not it been the simple truth. 

The celebrated find learned Tomasseo, whose literary 
reputation probably stands higher with his countrymen 
than that of any other living writer, and who is the latest 
writer on St Catherine, accepting her works and character 
in the spirit of an enthusiastic devotee, writes in the essay 
on St Catherine, which ho has prefixed to tho lali'st 
edition of her works (4 vok, Florence, IHdO), as ft»Ilows : 
“ If by the mere |)lay of the imagination a person, wlio 
has had a limb cut off, feels, nevertheless, pain in the part 
'which has been removed , if tho force of thought often 
creates bodily ills and cures tliein, it wniihl be in contradie 
tion to all J)iiiloso[>liy and all the laws of crilieism tt) deny 
that a woman nftiderod by love profi Mindly ai)j)rehensive. 
of the sufferings of another, may feel pain in her own 
person, in that same spot of the body where tho loved 
person feels or felt it. It would be to deny to Catherine 
that privilege of sympathi/ing piety and tender humanity, 
which we grant to the French motlior, ’wlit) exclaims, J\ii 
mala la imh'inc de ma JlUe I And for Catherine Jesns 
was olive, was present in her lieart, in her eyes. All her 
being, as all the world, was full of liim.” The recognized 
plionomenon, however, to which the elof|uent ]>hih»logist 
refers is a purely [»hysiologictd one ; and it. i.s for 
physiologist# to determine w’liat amount of analogy may bi* 
discoverable l^‘tween that known fact and the staisation of 
bodily pain from which Catherine <l(‘clare(l herself to be 
suffering, when slio had recovered from }ier trance -or 
rather that respect ing which (Vtlieriiie is said to have 
made such a declaration by the Dominican her confes.sor 
and biographer. For in w’eighing the extn inoly curious 
(juestion of tho amount of oons(‘ious imposture which may 
probably bo supposed to liave been mingled witli other 
elements in tho extraonliiuiry narrative, it i.s very nectssaiy 
to remember that w’o have the tesstimony and statements 
of Catherine only through tlio medium of the general of 
tho order, to the fame and glory of which Catheriiio\s 
saintly fame and glory wa.s so .ill-important. 

It is important to observe in thi.s connection that 
various statements of Per confesstu* will leave litth* doubt 
oil the miiid.s of those wlio have made that, form of malady 
called catalep.sy their study, or oven of those who liave 
witnessed the jihenoinena attending it, that Cathcniu* was 
subject to constantly recurring attacks of catalepsy. And 
physicians will probably deem the hint above tlirown ont, 
to the effect that tlie .saint was in the habit of throwing 
herself into this state “as iniich .as she coiihl,” iu»t 
unim]K)rtant. • Tt is unnecessary in this ])lace to d<» more 
than call attmtion by a luissing W’ord to the very remark- 
able similarity between .sonui of llie plieiiomeiia described 
by Father Kaimoiido and those attending many very well- 
known cases of animal magnetism. 

But If Joubts and difliculti(\s ernw'd thickly about the 
whole of th.at portion of Saint (Catherine’s story whicli has 
obtained fur her the pre-eminence of saintshi]), it may be 
said that the public events of lier life, which make part of 
the undoubtoil history of her time, .are h.irdly less e.Ktra* 
ordinary and surprising. In the year 1370, the 2ytli of 
Catherine’s life, (iregory XI. w'as living and holding the 
Papal court at Avignon. Ilt3 was the l.T.st of seven French 
Popes in succe.ssion who had done so, and had p<;rpetujited 
for seventy-three years what ecclesiastical winters are. fond 
of terming “ the Babylonian captivity of the church.” To 
put an end to this absenteeism, and to bring back tho 
Papacy to Italy was the cherished and anxious wish of all 


good Italians, and especially of all Italian churchmen. 
Petrarch had urgently pressed Urban V., Gregory’s imme- 
diate predecessor, to accompli.Mh the desired change; and 
Dante liad at an earlier date lalnMircd to bring about the 
same object. But both had failed in front of the great 
diffic.ulties which attended the stc[). ’I’lio French cardinals, 
w ho surrounded the Pope, were anxious, of course, to detaiti 
him in France. The king of France threw all his inlincnce 
into tho same scale. Tho French I’npc’s own prejudices 
.and wishc.s were, of course, cnlistctl imi the .same side. 
Homo itself and the dominions of the church, which tho 
violences and usurpations of tho Komaii barons kept in a 
chronic state of rebellion, made tlie Fttu-iial City anything 
but an inviting rc.sidence. There was also coiisiderablo 
trutli in the re]»resentatioiis insisted on by sevt ral t)f the 
French 1*0} »es, that the rising im|)ortam:e of the. northiaii 
clmrchc.s had in a groat degree changed the central point 
of the (velesia.stical world, ami tliat tlie church could moie 
a<lvantageoii.4y be governed from a French than from an 
Italian city. Thus all the inlluences whicli Italy had I'or 
many years past striven to bring to -bear ii[>on the popes, to 
induce them to return to tlioir own city had failed. And 
it w.iJi umler these circum.st.inces that Catherine, thij 
illiteiat(‘ daughter of an ob.Henre Sieiieso dyer, determined 
to try her ptm^ers of persuasion and argument for the 
acctMiijdi.shment of that wliich the prinee.s of the clnirch 
and tile greati'st men of Italy liail in vain atti-m]»ted. For 
this ]>urpose C.^itlierino proceeded t«> Avienon in tlui summer 
ol I37G. And in the Se}»temiber of tint year the J’ope set 
out iMi liis roturii b) Borne. It is true that he did this, 
intending after a sojourn in the Fternal City to return to 
France, and he would almost certainly Jia\e dmie so, had 
he not boen pievented by death. But tlic* ilyer’s ilaugliter 
did, as thing.s fell out, succimmI in her eiiterjuise, and luoveil 
tin* centn* of iMiropi* back again tiin'e inon* to its ohl [dace 
ill luMiie ! Of course it may be saiil that to altiibule tho 
Bo[»es return to Boiim to Catherine’s iiitei vent ion is a 
notable, instanci*. of a hoc ert/o hoc inference, 

r»ut many [»roofs might be given fiom varinies w liters to 
.show that it was uii4ue.sti«»nably believi'd in her u’wii «lay 
that Catlieriiie had been the real moving »*ause of tho 
restoration of tlie ra]»aey to Borne. (See is[)ecially 
.\mmirato, htorie Fiortidiuc, vol. v. ]i. 130, ed. Flor., 
lSl!l) After many otlier jourmyiiigs sin* ariived in 
Borne on the 2Sth of November 137S, in obedience to the 
coiiiinands of the Pope ; and there bhe died on the 29th 
of April 138(b at the age. of thirty three. Father Bainiondo 
w.h-. then at (leiioa, ainl declares tliat in that city, at tlie 
hour of her deatli, he heard a voice coiiimuiiicating to him 
.'I last mess,age from (Aitlierine, whicli he afterwards found 
she hud uttered on lier dialhbed word for wonl as lie 
heard it, “ and of this,” he adils solemnly, “ Jet that Eternal 
Trutli, wdiich can neither deceive nor he deceived, Im 
witin-ss.” 

(\'itln*niic’.s vvoiks consist of n to riti'^c occupv ing ji inted 

(plMi'to voliiim*, which Kuthcr l(uim*'iidti ilrsfiilus .e. “a jli:ilt)gin* 
l>ct\\«rn soul, which asked foui «jUcstions ul ih* l.' ol, and tin* 
sann- Font, who niadc answer and give iiistnnin'n in inmv in(»st 
ustiul liuths,'’ — i>f her lelteis, 373 in nimilxi. .ukI ot ‘Jii piayu’s. 
The di.ilogue is entitled, Thr /i’ce/i’ t>/ Ihin.' tpnn i/i 

jii’C'sini bu (rod the Jot/lirr^ Sffrukino tn the )niiid tj ih> nmst [fho'ioHs 
mid ht'Iy rtrifiii Cuthirnu of So and u I'llt' n dou n os sh' 
do'fiif‘d it in the lofijor to/ojio, she f» nof thr irhilr • nti o nrrd^ ond 
oi'toolfit hf'Of'iioj u'hot (Sid s/iohe in hi e I he woik is dei'lai’i'ii to 
liavn lieeii «lictateil hy the saint in her father’s Inmsf in .‘sn-na, .1 
little before she went to Koine, and to have hem e<»ni]'Ieted on 
till- 13th of <)ctol)er 1.37S. 'I’liis .lialogne Inis ]»etn di\hh-d into 
li\e parts, thongli no .such di\i''n*n * xistfd in it as ii frll lioni Imt 
lips. Tlie lirst four ].aits e\i-.t in inanuseript, as lak* n down fioni 
the lips of the entranced saint ; hut tin* tilth treatise is not extant 
in the original, hut only in the l.atin version of Katin r Kainnmdo, 
from whieh the [uihlisjied Italian veisioii ha‘ been re-tianslated. 
The French omtonaii, Fatlier Casiinir Uiuliu, in hi.s snippleiiicut of 
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crclesiastiral writiTs, omilti'd hy says V(*ry quiully, 

“Shi* wi’oir, t»r Jv.iiiin»inlo ili* Vincis wrot** in h«*r innnc, a wnrk 

insi*rii>i*il,” A-*., ^Vi*. Ainl it is vi-ry unssihU* that tin* suspifnui 

iiniii*al'‘'l in.iv In* a jUit oin* ; hut lh»*iv i? nothin;' in tin* in.illi i of 
till* Work it'^rlf lo Im'Iii* thi' origin attnl)iitfil to it. It may i"* r<*- 
markcil, lio'\j*\ n-, lliat tin* as it stan'l--, dors not l■\ •u [m trinl 

to i;i\ t hi* iiiiIiiuKrii ultriMiii'i'ij of t In* *■> iiiit. It inlri iiiin!.:li-il, 
%\il}lo;it aii\' .I'lvfl llM liirlit to tin* jradil, I ypo^i ol olln-I, 

that In* IS alioiit to rntiT on mattrr ot .1 ililh'iriit aiitlior^liip, witli 
loiiLC pi'.^ drsrnpllVi* of tin* snnt's iiio-li* of rrr. ivin-r lln* 
irvrl ilioii, wntti'ii in tin* prmon uf tin* ‘-*“Ti*t,n \ . l**at tin- 
si' nt's o\mi utt'T.uin-^ aiv, rsn-lls mu'h.is hi\«* h. • 'i i-x- 

pi*i fi-'l fioin sii.-li a jiatiriit. 'rii* y m -i-niliii- tin- \\or ,1 aii>i i ruptn -t 
siyh* of tin- pulpit (•lo.pn‘in*i- of In r tiun* ami .oi-l 

i-oiisi-^t rntiii'ly of iii< n- \ rri an I 1 '-pi-l it i\ in iinln--. .iri'l plati- 

tinlrs. It is impo-^siMf to n id tln-rii without ic-im: --t 1 ori_:.'-I\ 

it*:niml»-(l of tin- pso.lii. ti.iii., wlii<-h hi\r ht-t-ri ;Ov -:i loith in 
tln-'i'* lattrr il.i\s as ,pm!iMl lominiiiin-at loiis imidi- to p'i-'in-.in 
traii>-rt nr otln-iwmi- i-on^i iiiilni: lln-nmi-lvi*.-. ** nn-ilnim-. ' -i-^mii- 
lanty \vhi'-h s'l-' o*-.! siin-l:\ i-iunnis i-oiisidriat ion fin- nio,t 
ili'.i- snppo at loll •-•■Ml-' to III* that tin-si- “ ill iloj i- ■» ’ wt-ri- 
roriiiM’'il li. I'ilii*-!' K* iiiM'Mi'lo, from noirs til\iri i|o*aii tioin 
( 'at !n*rin<-’ -i li tn *• 1 I’lit'li ius. Tin* ‘J'l ]tia\i-i-i iniL’ht han- In i-ii 
t*\p'-i ti-il to lliiow iiio:i- liL'lil on tin* i-hai.n <(-r atnl nn ni il «-alilM»* 
of tm-si'ii', who r i-o-imiiiniiiL,'-; with thi* Intiinh lin\ i.-pn-^'-nt. 
Hiit nothin; ot llj<* l,.m I i-> to hr oatin-rril liom liitm. fin- Jiii- 
pi.-.aoM tin \ ai - ral. ’.ilalnil to ]iiothn-i* is i-i'h*! tint lln* siint 
WMi-i - it-'-.iimi ions -n-tor ami pii*li*mh-r, or that lin-v ii<- not ln*r 
foiiip >- It ion ,, -ihf l.ittv-r ]iithap; hi-ino tin* inoi*- piohiMr h\ 
]ioth.-^--.. Thonj:h a'Mh-vvil m foim to thn Iii*il\, tin m 1-. Iitlh* 111 
tli'-s,- l•|^lHn^Im that, ran witli ari-nra- y hr rallml pia\. 1 Tin- spi-akn-, 
(ir r.itln r wiili-r, -m-i in-' rontiiinilly to toiort hn i\o\\t-l ohjn-l, 
ninl inii-'otr into Ion j ''tati-nirnts -if tin* naimi' .in 1 .ittiihntrs of 
tlm l)nit\', ami 1 * ^1 Htmal jio.itioiis h.i tlniion, r\nh-ntly 
proinpfi d iillni h\ didiUtn- \ii‘ws as to iiioilal Inai'm, tli.iii h\ 
elloit to Indd roinmnnioii with tin* Al:ni'thl\. II 1-' all drv, roM, 
irp»*titivr, Mil'o-, t.n*oloL;\ , ni.-^tr.nl » 'tin-WMiin imr-. ol iilln-i 

a ronti ill* or a t h inkfnl hr.n t. It ir mis in t h w word i ot tin* 
Saint's l'*l fnr-', iv la t In* imi->t iiit'-rrst im^ ami \ al a'':* ol In 1 i<*piitr.l 
woi k V 'I'}n*\ ‘>7 J in ninnlM 1, and lot III t wo - ml 'piai to voluiin-s 

oftln liH-ar *1, I II tin* Iniir Ol ta\ o \ oliiim- «•! t 'n* li • - n! rhr iji 

ilan i-i pi nit y tin* tii d 1 !•*' air l;i\«ii, I lion n im w old iippr ii s 

I nil. -it.- Ihit tin- ...Ilf. tion is iiiipnlfil On ...tiliaiN, tin- 

fonilli \oliiim - riititir-l *' tih ami last.” Sli irrrntly tin* 

Ir! I > 1 s h i\ .- hi 11 Tt pmitnl hv |iarhi‘ia at llow i,!*-.'!, m 1 \o!s. 
sni dl O' t u'.i.w !t il i pff ii »! N n .t il I of t In- - lin! po \ ' -1 h\ tin* i .di* 
hi ii-.l \i..'..!o I'.. mini ( oil -'i-'i iii'd of 2 1 n p !■.. I’li. .t,.llfii.is 
ot tin- I 'iliif i|If. tii.n \'r aiiiom.; thnii mam 'd li. . .1 t.i kin-'', 
hi diop-, roiiifiitnii ho'hi-s, and p" 
i lCI '-at Mil 111 hr 1 w 1 it ti 11 [o pi 1 \ III iij.l -. |.|i 
it -• .-m - v.-i * 1 all r- tin 1 .1111011;' -.o ilia II N i-.n n - p.t*i !. n t • 

w.'i'i'. ptp. :*< a'.' lik.lv to hr pir-,fi\f.l, and m of wln»m. 
f 1 1 1 . \ 1 !■.• III. .Ti I 1 1 i . .ni’iinml if " , w '.nhl a u* 1 d ' ’ . .it t ai In-.i 

a hi'.di \ li If ti ‘ii'h d'> nnn nl no om- oiiLOinl o 
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silk* of the* Al]).s can permit him.sclf any word of observation on this 
jioiiit, especially wlicii the jud^'iiirfitisinthc ivain coiilirmod by tlie 
authority i»f the ;'reii test onivin;; Italian critics, Niccok Toiuuiasco. 
Had no .siirh derisive opinion lifi-n extant lo guide his ignorance, 
il inigJit perhaps lia\e .sreined to a fmrigiirr that the saint’s stylo 
was loose in its syiila.\, intiir.iie in its roiistiuelion, and tcrrildy 
overloadril with tin* iiirn-sl vri hosil y. Hut the philological excrl- 
li-in'ies of licr writings air, attrr all, tin* l^nst part of thC praise 
that has hri*n hivi.shnl on < ’.itln-rim* as an aifihor. Hct. udiriir«-i-s 
riilargr on tin* inoxing rloipn-m-f, the exalted jiietv, tlie iiolde 
M-ntimrnts, the sound .iiguinriil.il ion of her compositioii.s, especially 
tin* Irlt.-rs. 

So l.-iige a imniher of dr\out W'litrrs have orcujiied their pens 
on “Ifgrmls” iiinl hiogr.ijiiiirs 4 ’f .Saint (.'athriim* that it W'ould ho 
f.ir too lengthy a task to ;it tempt lo give even a list of tliciii. 
'J’In* piihlir lihrary ol Sii-iia roiii.iiiis no less than 7 ‘d works of 
whii-h the ])opular .saint of iln-iitv is the .suhjrrt. Almost .ill of 
them, how'evrr, seem to l.r h.i*;.-.l more or h*-»s directly and avow^*dly 
on Ihewoikol Katln-r ll.iimondo. And t-noiigh has been said to 
•;ivf tin* rradn asnlli. irni id.-.i of tlie n itun* of that hook. Of (liro- 
l.imo (Jigli's ( 'af- rinin ii<> nn-iilioii has a 1 . so been made. 

Of i-oiirsf it will iradily hf iimlrrsloi.il that this wiak reg.irds llie 
saiiiTs wiitings in a pnirly pliilologiral j.oii^^ of view. Hut tlie 
riiMons f.iif wliirli -itt' iidr.I this Work may he iii>tieed. It wu.s 
hiiin.'d hy the liaiigmaii at ^'Io|■rm-e, not heraiisi* il w:is supjui.sed to 
rout liii any hrtrio.loxv in niatti i of i-fligioii, hut merely hecaiise 
tin* Di-ll.i t'lUsi-M, whirli is orr.mioM.illy somrwliat .slily .satirized in 
il, w.is i*niagfd .il tin- position t.iki-ii up h\ the author, to t,lie (*tfect 
th.it the Sifin"-.f a pniri diah-rt of Italian lli.iii the Klori-iitiiu* ! 
'I'lir noli, i* ol S.iiiit (’.illiniiie hy .NirroJo Toiiiina--.eo, pielixed to the 
most i-ff.-rit edition of.'^t ( ‘.it lin inr'.s work.s, li.is also bt‘i‘n mriilioiied. 
It r.miiot hr*‘aiii.l “.1 llt‘r''jii ally Stlisr. I’ol* lln* .'llltliol' lll.ikr 3 
no attrmjit to p latr tin* story <d' lirr rairrr, or to (“xaiiiinr the rvi- 
driirr tor any of tin* .im-rdotrs whirli In* dnr-i relate. It i.s wiilteii 
in .1 .stiaiii 0*1 rntliiisi.istn- pn-tistn- .-nlmiration, wliii-li is critaiiily 
eurioii-. ill the I asf of .1 lii.uhl> rnllninl llMh rriituiy layman ; and 
ils prinripal \alnr < onsi-d ^ iii the Jndgnimt. on thr^purrly liteiary 
mnit-; ol tin* wiiti 1 , h\ om- who iiiiisf he iidinilted to la* tin* grrat«*st 
li\ing rritir of ll.il\. (T. A. T.) 

CATlllHilNl' I, wife (d IVtcr the (Jrwit of Kusaia, 
ami after lii-. (le.illi fur two yeans (172r)-‘J7) empross of 
Ku.ssin, was the imtninl daiigliler of a country girl iu 
Jdvonia. J»t*ing left utterly de.stitute wjien a men* child, 
.she W.IS brought up by a T.ullieiaii [la.stor of Marieiilnirg, 
iiaiiieil (Huek. Ahmit 17 h*J, af. a [iretty early age, alie 
was married to a »‘s\\t‘ilisli dragoon, from wlioiii, however, 
sin* was almost imim-di.itrly st*j>arateil by the vien situdea 
of w.ir. Slu* iiewr s-aw liiiu again ; for slie was carried off 
by llie liiissian f 01 cr-', and was slave or uiistn-ss to juoro 
than om* Uussiaii griier.il. last of all lo Hrim'i* MerischilvolV, 
ill who.se Jiou.se .sin* atti'acted the iiotici* of the czar. Tlie 
i-zar w'.m .struck b\ lirr lieaiity aiul good .sen, sc, and made 
Jn-r liis mi.slirs.s, .iiid tlicn liis wife publicly in 17J1. 
Aftri tlial, iu llir s.iiiii* year, .•-lie performed a service 
to her liiisbaml li»r whirli .slie will always be remembered 
iu history. In tin* cani]»aign on tlir IVulh, Tcler, with an 
r\erssi\u rmiti'uijd of tlir oL‘neral.sliij» and other military 
(jualilirs of tin* 'I’mk-, Juul rashly placed liimsi*lf in a 
jH»silion in wliieh Ju; wa.s completely surrounded and cut oil’ 
from all sin»plirs. IToin this ]»eril he w.is relieved liy 
(\illierinc, wlio was (-xpnl enough to collect tlie iieec.s.sary 
Mim for biildiig the T#.rkisb general, and in this way to 
bring about a tolrrabb- jirare. Nextyt*ar she was solemnly 
<-rowiied empress at .*^1 I’rter.shurg. She contiimcd to Im 
tlie faitliful eoiiipaiiion and adviser of tlie c/iir, till Ids 
death iu 17Lh'». Afbr that eAeiit .she was herself rai.sed 
to the llusdan Ihnme, eliit*tly through the addre.ss of 
lirr forinrr lord, Ihince Men sell ikolf, wdio put himself at 
the hrail of a jiowerful party, and gain(*d over the 
guards at the c.ipital. Jler reign of two years was in 
no wi.si*. remarkabh*. Men.scliikoif was lier minister, and 
directed aff-drs .almo.st at Ids ])leasure. Catherine was by 
no means free from the vices Him prevalent at tlie Kuasian 
court. 81ie s[irnt wdiole day.s in dis.sijiation, wliicli 
hastened her end. Slie died in 1727, being somewhere 
]»out foi ty years of age. Slie was eviiJently a woman of 
considerable insight and expertness, able to manage the 
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eccentric czar in Jiis violent^ and extravagant moods, and 
above all capable of sympathizing with him, and assisting 
him ill his great schemes, though she could neither read 
nor write. 

CATHERINE TI., empress of Russia, was born at 
Stettin in 1729 ; by. the detlironement of lierhusbarul I'eter 
HI., and the exeflision of her son, she aseemled the Rus- 
sian throne in 17C2, and occupied it till her death in 1790. 
Her father, who was ])rince of AnJialt-Zerbsfc in rpper 
Saxony, served in tlio Rrussian army. Her mother, a peevish, 
hard-tempered, and [)edantic Cernian of tlie old sehool, ga\e 
her a severe education, which, however, did m»t crush but 
strengthen the mas<;uline temper of her daughter. 

The Empress Elizabetli, having selected lier nephew 
Peter, thediiko of Holstein (xottorp, as her .successor oii tlie 
throne, had retpiested a sister of Freilerick of 1‘riissia lt> 
be tlio wife of the future emj»en)r. Rut auan*, of the 
extraordinary mj^nners then prevalent at the Russian 
court, Frederick slirunk from the ]>rn[)os;d and suggisti d 
the princess of Anhalt-Zerbst. Pro[)u.sals being inaile 
iu that (piarier and thankfully accepted, the priiici‘s-<, 
whose original name was Sophia Augusta, was cmidnctcti 
to Russia i>y her mother iu 174 t ; after sonni pivhmijiai y 
religious instruction she rccidved the name of (.\'itlieniu\ ami 
was admitted into the (Jreck (Mmrch, and was at length in 
1745 with due sphiiidoiir married to Peter, who was only a 
year older than herself. 4'he nnirriage ])rovi‘d an unhappy 
and ill-assorted one. Wliile (Jathea*ine gntw up to boa 
handsome, strong minded, and ambitious lady, IVter 
passed Ids ilfe aj)[)arently on the very borders of idioe\. 
Though nejt dfstitnte of generous ainl even noble impulse'', 
he was silly, wayward, and extravagant. RxiduchMl from 
all serious employment, and indeed ineapabh' of it, he spent 
his time in drilling atroo[i of dogs that he kept in a keiimd 
adjoining his wife’.s bleejung a[»artnicnls, exicuttal martial 
law (HI the rats he used t(> tram to the saiiio milit.uy 
functions, and felt very angry when Catherine \entnred to 
laugli at the extravagance of his ]u*ocetM|jngs. From early 
boyhood he had been habit uat»‘(l ti» strong drink, and, as 
hegrew ii[»,lie was intoxicated i very dav. He insi^ted, tt»o, 
on making liis own wife his conlidante in the eeaoelea.N iovi- 
intrigues lie i-urritMl on with the Imlies of the eo ut. Such 
was the Imsbaiid to wiioni tin; ]»oor girl of tifti'cri was 
married, and the man tlio was to liave uncontrolled power 
over a vast einpin-. For a long lime ( ^ithei me did In i 
best to induce liim to act in a leimonabh; wayg but with 
little success. His wild and drunken Ji.d»its continiUMl, 
and, from mere capri<;o as much as , my thing else. In* 
became more and more alienated from her. 

Though tJatheiine wa^^ thus se\{‘relv iMeti duri/ig (host* 
early years of her iiiarrieil life, tin; natural 1irniin*ss 
of her character bore Ju'r through, and Jicr great acute 
ness and adroitness soon enabled her to gain tirm foi>tinL' 
in the court. She set liersclf jesolntcly to learn the 
Kussi.in language, and soon ac piircil a [perfect mastery of it. 
She inaile herself tlioroiighly acipiainteil wit li the hi^ttuy, 
maimers, and institutions of tin; country, and identified 
herself completely with the people around lu r, so that sin* 
became a tiioroiigli Russij|ii in i haracter ami sy ni|»ailiies, 
and, when occasion rc<|uired, knew Jiow to move the Russian 
heart. The best foreign culture of her time, too, she luaih; 
thoroughly her own, being an assiduous reailcr of Ficm h 
literature during llie long inactive hours of her youth. 
Voltaire and the other jihilo&oithfn i)[ the ISth century wa*re 
her favoiiiite authors ; she professed to be a discijilc of the 
new hii inanity they preached, expressed the highest reverence 
for them, and corresponded with somo of tlicmin after-life. 

In this wmy, while her husband wasted his life in every 
kind of groto8(iuo extravagance, Catherine was eiigageil in 
cultivating her mind, and in learning to understand her 


strange .surroundings. Indeed the Ku8.sian court of that 
era was nearly as exlnmrd inary as her husband. Since the 
death of Peter the (ilreat (1725) the crown had been again 
and again a jilaytliing in the liands of intriguing courtieis, 
iiuxstly of Ocriiiaii origin. To accompli.sli a revolution, to 
pull down one ruler and set up another, and despateli the 
leaders of an opposing faction SiluTia. it was necessary 
only to gain over a few of the guanls. In such a way had 
Elizabeth, youngest daughter of Peter the (beat, won the 
crown in 1711. She had some nalur.il t :ij»<n ity for coin- 
inaiul, but lived in the utmost liceiict*, in whii h she was 
oidy too j)i*rfectly iinilated by tin; I’omt. Placed m such a 
position as this, (Catherine had a diHh iilt ]i.iii to j.l.iy. and 
required for it all the deitnc.->s and iiisigiit of hci natnie. 
Rnt .she succeedeil. She grailnally acipiiicd a con'^i^]^'l^ll»lo 
iiillneiice oVi*i* the iiiiiid of Kli/a))cth, who aiimiit d her 
clev ei ner*s and beauty. The coni tiers of bothsexis h .iimd 
to respect her. Even Peter c.ime to recognize tiio 
siipt*riurity of her iimlerslainliiig, and tlioiigh In- m;ver 
liked her, umuI to ask her ailvicc in bis many pcrjilexitie'.. 
Jhit sin; dill not csca[)e tin* cimtagion of the court, in 
accordance with the jirevailiiig custom, she became involved 
iu one love intrigue after anolber. ( 'on.-^equi'iilly, when 
children were at length liorn of her ( Paul, the eldest, m 
175:>), their ]».itcrnily was matter of sciion-' iloiibt 

In this way she lived till tlic beginning of 1702, when 
the dealh of Flizabeth o])i ned the way to a vt'ry dillercnt 
earei‘r. 'I’he jun^r, half-iinbecile Peti'r v\as nov calleil on 
to leave* his ^illy cm[»loy nuaits, and umiertake the govern- 
ment ol (he must extensive enqnrc in the vvorhl. All tin* 
.sehrine'' lie embarked in a ere marked by a wild generosity 
ami sens** of Justice; but, iinh.ij»pdv, m ulinost e\eiy mie 
In* inanaged to give deadly' olleiicc to tin sn-i cjitible 
national spirit of Russia. Reing .i devoted atliniier of liie 
gieal Freilerick, he gave back w illi iin[>ciiions haste all the 
advantages won in the Seven ^ e:ii.'‘ W.ir, sent home all 
the Prussian ])risoiicis, rt stored tin* provinces toin from 
Pnissi.i, and cmichidcd ]ic:i(‘c and then .m oll'ciisivc and 
ilefen^ivc alliam e with his In ro. Himself a lailheraii m 
his eaily years, he imnle Jilllr .jeeonnt ol the ii*bgiou.s 
ttiqiieili* of the Russian conii.and still further alainied 
the ch'igy by t hi c.itciiing to lay Jiamls on the piojuTty 
of the church, wliiie lie gricxously oiremled tliesohlieiy by 
intiiiducing the Jhiissiau niilfoim and the seVele Pins.'>l.in 
dull 'riie ambition of (\itheiine \.onld jiiobably have 
bi*en satistied with tlie pio'|ie<*t of giiViTiiing Rn.-,.'ia 
ihioiigh her hnsbiiiid, but lie was loo v\a\\vaid a j»eison to 
he an olnalient instrument ; and he somi pnbliely iiisnlli.- l 
her beyond torgiv'elieM.s bv eoin|n‘lling lur ilecoiate Ji s 
inislie-ts, the (A»imless Worim/oll', with tlie older of .St 
(’alheiine. This and othei matters, ami the glowing 
alh-iiation of along and dislaslii id inariud life, l.ioiidit 
on .L crisis. It becaliu; ele-ir that tlu‘\ I'oulil li"l J've 
tii'jctlier ; aiul l.'athcriiu* bi i/.m ti» aihipl ]ti ecaii i n 'iiiiiy 
measures iu si-lf di'feiiei*. Slie had little tlilltulty in 
(h»ing m(»sl ell’ei’tiv ely'. Tin* ( )rlon's, inlliienliii [»ersoiii 
] in the jtiis'.ian guards, wen* devoted to In i the eldest, 
(IicLToiy, Was her lovi r. 'riu»->«- men, with lie* In ip of tin; 
Piincess l)ashkutr, Count Panin (the tiit«'i of hei Si»u 
Paul), and others, phiimcil the oveitlirow of Peter. Pearly 
on the morning of the 9th duly (17i’>2j, Catherine wa.*! 
awakened at the jialace of Peterhof l.y Alexis ( )rlotI with 
tin* injiinclnm to act immediately they hadbicn bi'lrayi-il. 
AceordniLily, she si*t out tor tin* capital, and tindiiig 
(ircgiiry t)ilotron tin* spot, app* a]«‘ti to tlie guards, who 
weic t*asily imliici*d to rai.-^e the sUindard of n*volt. In 
the church, tin; prie.>ls aiiointcil her rei:i-nt in the naim* of 
her son, W’liile, oiit.-'Ulc. the l Irlolls Inul her iainn*d 
empress in her own right, After that, going in T'rocessiia* 
through the streets she v\as joviJii^ly s,dnicd empress of 
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Russia. ]ti tbf meantime, Peter, all unaware ef what ground, fanatically rushed invo a W’ar ..(1768-1774) for 
was going uii, was busy drilling his favourite (Jerinaii which they w^ere not "prepared, and were disgracefully 
guards at Oraiiieiibauin. On proceeding to Peterhof lie beaten both by land and sea. The Russian arms marched 
found that Catherine had vanislied, and suspected tin- victoriously through Kessarabia, Moldavia, and Wallachia 
truth. He was urged to fight, but all his fortitude forsook to the banks of the Danube ; while a fleet, led chiefly by 
him Ni xt day lie abdicated, expecting freedom to retire Kiiglish .seamen, sailed from Croiistadt round the coasts 
to HoLsti ui ; but he was compelled to proceed to lb »]»M’ha, of Western lilurope into the Mediterranean, afid after 
wlieie on the 17th, the Orloll^, after an unMicces.sful sweeping the Levant burned the Turkish fleet in Tchesmo 
atlein[»t to poison him, stiangleil him witli their nwn Ray (1770). 

hands in the most revolting manner. Of this p.irt the After the Turks had been so thoroughly disabled, 
proceedings ('athcrine seems t«» Ii:i\e lia«l m> kimwledgc. Oatlicrine had leisure once Inore to attend to the state of 
'rhus easily, and a[iparenlly to the satisfaction ot those Poland. The liberum veto, the freedom of confederation, 

cmicerned, was a re\oliitioii tll'ccted, by wliich a bi-an- the want of a middle class, the want of union and of a 

tifiil and ainbilioiis wom.iii, a foreigner, ascendeil tlu! healthy public spirit, the op[)n*s.sion and brutalizing of tho 
Russian throne, to tlu* exclu.'^ion ul' the rightful t^ceiipant.s. peasantry, and many other cause.s, laid reduced Poland 
For some time, howrvt i-, (’.itlariiie did not b-i 1 <piite to a sUite of inenrable disca.se which it is impossible to 
secure, and had to li» the iiitlneiiee of her lulmirers in tle.'^ciibe. During the Se\en Years’ War the Russian armies 
suppre.s'.iiig djsroiilcMt. 'I’lu- soldiery at Mo^icow’ Were Inul incessantly marched inichalleiiged o\f r the Polish terri 
disposed to re>ent the liluitics taken by their ctniipeers tory ; that splendid opportunity for shaking oil’ the northern 
in the disposal of t lie crown, and e\en among ihe guards incubus was allowed to pass away. Irately, famine and pcsti- 

al St J’lter^buig doul'tfiil s}mptoms a]‘prared. Rut, l(*nc-e had so ravaged the country that pigs and d(»gs 

cveiituallv, tlu-y were all hiibed or tlireati iie»l int‘» acquies «levt»uretl the niiburied bodies of men ; a loaf of bread could 
ccnce. A Ooji.spiiaey tornie«l to idace on tlie thioiie l\an not be had for a liumln d dneat.s. Rut it was from no bciie- 
fa ilescemlant of a brother of Peter the (jreat ), who had volenl feelings towards Poland that Catherine wished to 
already been emperor a few* months in 1710, also jirovetl inti-rfere with its territory; instead of favouring the efForls 
abortive, .and ci»st that unfortunate prince Ins life. 'IVn m.ide towards jjolitical improvement, her aiiiMvas siiujdy to 
years later ( 1 a 1 ’o.s.sack, I’lig-ilcheif, who gave Inm.self ]>roloiig the state t»f anarchy till she was ready to enter upon 
out for the ilethroned Peter, raised an iiiNurreetion in tlie as largt; a share of it as ]»ossib]e. Frevlerick was the first 
Vidga region, wliu h. being siqipoiled by m.iny ot the to suggest a pail ial part ii ion of Poland as tlie bc.st way out 
c*x»rcme orthodox j>aUy and by tin' pcasintiy, tlireatened of many t-xisting iliilienltics. Tlio project was^dropped for 
to prove formidabh*. Rut the inidisci]dined luavci v of hi.> a time, till (’atiicrine took it uji, nnd iiivitefl Pnis.sia and 
troops was of no a\ail against the force.^ of Catherine; Austria to join in it. .\n agrecini‘iit was at last coinu to 
he was defeated, t.ik(‘n, and executed at !Mo.'cow. Her son ( 177-) ; ami a comnn)n fund was raised to bribe tlie Polish 
Paul, whom she di.sliked ami neglected, was jilaci-d under dn t, w liich gave it.'. eoie>ent the following year. Catherine, 
the strictest surveillance to the end of her reign. in this ami the tw o ensuing partitions, .seized the lioiPs share, 

As souii Uo she was seeurely sealed upon tlie throne, in all about 1 w’o-tliinis of the Ihilisli ti-rrilory. Rytlic peace 
Catherine began to attend t<» the foreign interests of her j of Kainardselii with tJie Turks (1774), who resigned all 
enipin. lleie, .she zealously observed the tr.ulitions <»f priten.>h>ns of supremacy over tJio 'J’.artars in Southern 
Russia. Dcbarreil in s») many ways Irom tlie free Rimsia, C’atherine was free to occupy .all the northern shore 
development of tlieir lasouroe.s, and surrounded in almost of the Rlack Sea. One Tartar klian wais cxjiellcd, and 
e\ery diri'cii'»n by weak ami semi-barbarous iieigliliour*-, another was iiidueed ti» alalie.-ite ; theTartarswereinassa- 
the Muscuvile.'j had iu’Cii eoiistantly aiming at the exteii'non eieil, .and a tlonrisliing eoiinlry reduced to .a W'ilderiies.s, 
ot llieir frontiers e.specially towards the sea. 'This polie\ Tin* Ciimea, Kuban, and Taman W'ere finally annexed to 
Catlieriiie tiMik up, and im natis e Juissian <-nuld h.i\e better the Un.'^sian einpiie (17.'-^, ‘0- • 

carried it out in n,'. e vlculalmg .steadine.ss and mi^enipulou.s- Tov.anls 17S7 C.ilherine began to ciitevlain still more 
ne.ss. One ol In r tir^t st. jis (17*).'») was to cxp' l the Saxon magnilieeul selu iues (»f eomjnest. She made a progress as 
duke of Courland, .md to jiiit Riroii, a creatun* of In r own, lar as Kherson throii'/li the midst of flourisliiiig towms, 
in his j>la<*e ; and by ee isi les.-^ intrigue she .so managed ^^ll.lges, .and farms, l»y line mads, amiilst festivals and 
things in CiMJi land, th it it was i‘seiitually glad to lie in illuminations, all of wliieli J^lteml^ill liad artilieially cxtein- 
coijiorated with the llu--iaii em|iire (17lt.'»K 'Tiiward.s pnii/ed in the wilderness, in ordt-r to convince her how 
l-’iedeiiek sin* to- k a l! i' iit i i'e- attitedi- at the bi ••inning ilourishiiig the I’ecent coiiquest.s were. One of the gates 
of her reign ; but finding mitliing otFensive to lienself in of Rliersoii lion- tlie in.seriptioii, “ Tliis is t^c way to Ry- 
Ihe C'lrre-spondeiiei* ot t.h > kin j- witlj her late hu.sb.ind, arnl /autiuiii,*’ (’atheriiu* was going to fulfil the dreams of lier 
se^ungthat great pri>tlt miglit be, du in ed from the good-will Kreiicli llatterer.s by c’liaijing the Turk from Knrope, and 
of Pnis'iia, she ciuicludetl NNiMiil .111 oth nsiNc and tlefeii- restoring the R} /.antine empire. The 'rinks w-ere accord- 
sivi* allianer, Nvhieli continu'd It. the end of Fretleiiek’.s iiigly [»ro\oked into a new w at* (1 7S7 -1)2), and were again 
^cign. beaten everywhere. Jm]iortant events in Poland, however. 

It was chiefly with a view Ui Pi.l.n'd that thi.s treaty of arn-sted tin*, progress of Catherine on tlie JJanube, and iii- 
allianei- wa.-s m.ide. The first n-ulr nf jj w.j.s the aiKance din-ed her to make a peace with ,Turkey (tfas.sy, 17D2), by 
of fl Russian army to the Vistula to eomjiel ihu ehM-tion whieli the Dniester became the boundary between the tW'O 
of P.iiiiatow-ki, an old lover of Catheiim, tu the tlirone of cuunliii->. 

Pol.i.d (I7<».'^g lint this Ava.s only the bi-ginuing of I'jigland and IVussia had been taking a hostile attitudo 
trounle-^. 'ihe <ihl (pie.stion of the t<*kr.itioii of ills tt» Russi.i. Under tlie furtherance of lIertzbcrg,thePrus- 
seii^ • lT'^ turm d u[i ; one confederation, that Ibulom, .si.m minister, many reforms had been introduced into 
was formeil l.y a jiarty of l‘olish nobles to enforce, and Poland, ami «a constitutional hereditary monarchy estab- 
another, th-. Par, ti) tok-r.ititiii. C’.itlu rine li.shed ( 1 71)2). Rut a confederation of nobles, opposed to 

supported t.l»« fornn r. 'J’ln* confederal ioii of l;;ir was these salutary changes, invokeil the aid of Catlierine, who 
defeated and l>rokcu up, jind its menib('r.s lied over the wras only too glad of an opportunity to interfere ; and as 
fn-ntiers t** 'i’urkey ami Au.^t^,l (l7(>iSj. The TiuLs, the progress of the French Revolution began to upset all 
alarmed and incensed at the prugre.ss of Russia on Polish exi.sting political combi nations, and to discredit everything 
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like constitutionalism in governing quarters, Prussia found 
it prudent to acquiesce in the arrangements of Catlicrine. 
She restored all the old abuses and seized upon ^vhatever 
territory pleased her, allowing Prussia a small share of it 
(1793), The resulting attempt at a national rising of 
Poland under Kosciysko failed ; the lliissian armies entered 
the heaft of PoMiid and stormed Warsaw 1 794) ; and 
along with Austria and Prussia, C'atherinc elfecled the last 
partition in 179.), 

Thus was an event consummated, which soTue liistorians 
denounce as tlie foulest deed fn the liistory of the world, 
and others justify not only as necessary to the order and 
tranquillity of Europe, but as a viiidicaiioii of Heaven's 
laws on those who have conleiiined them. In any case, 
Catherine must ;il most alone bear the rijsponsibdity of it, 
and in her it would be useless to seek for any other motive 
than an unscrupulous ambition. She liad skilfully taken 
her iiieasuies lor^it, in securing I lie acquiescence ta* co 
operation of Prussia and Austria, and m finally pushing it 
on while these and the other powers of Central and 
Western Europe were mure and more involving theiiisehe.^ 
ill the terrible struggles ol the llevolulion. She ^\^l^ a 
great hater of the llevoliition ; but while olliers wcie 
endeavouring to suppress it, she jirofited by the opjim* 
tunity to accomplish the i»aititioii of Poland, 

Jii til© domestic government t»f Ibusia, Catherine 
professed to act on the prin<!iples she had learned from 
her French teachers. Most of her plans, however, |»roved 
illusory, in a country where all the elements and conditions 
of an ideal iJieory of government were wanting, even if 
Catherine liailt been jierfeclly resolubj in her aims. The 
atteuqit to introduce a codt; of laws on the model of 
Mtmtesquieu was a failure ; but in the administration, 
especially the administration of justice, in the furtherance 
of education, of imlustry, and of comment, real improve 
meiit seems to have been elVected. All lier schemes vitally 
sutfored in two ways: from the abscuice of trustworthy 
jmblie si'rvants, and from tlie dcfe(‘tH of lier own cliara«*ter. 
In this, as in other reigns, lu'ihery and eorni|)tioii were 
prevalent to an extraordinary degree, ami (^itlierine in- 
trusted ill© government t(» her favourites and tf> upstarts, 
to tile exclusion of the nobility. In tlie capital, at her 
court, and in her own circle there reigned tin; most 
systeiii.tlie iiiimorality,^ wliicli she encouragetl by lier 
example. I' leiich admirers used t(» call liei liu* Sennrainis 
of the North. Mr Carlyle calls her a feiniile J^ouis 
Quab)r/o. Slio justifusd 1)4 >th comparisons by hi*r beauty, 
her uifuseuliiie ambition, .and her summary disregard ol 
virtuous ni.straint. One fa\ourite xvas dismissed after 
another ; but Poteiiikiii eclipsed all others by tlm extra 
oriliiiary union of qualities most rccpiisite for success in 
llussia, -beauty, daring, extravagance, ambition,’ and in 
the length of Ijino his inttueiice over (^atherige coiiliiiued. 
From 1775 till his death in 1791, that is, b)!' a period of 
sixteen years, ho was supreme; arter ('atheriiie’.s personal 
iiiclination for him Innl abated, lie sujqilied her with new 
favourites and retained the power for himself, in all essential 
points ilirecting Russian p4)litics during that long j)eriod. 
Ti) all her lovers she was munificent, not only during tlu ir 
S(;as4)u of favour, but aftet* their dismissal, loading them 
writli jtreseiits and pensions to such an extent, that 
altogether they are estimated to have cost Iiussiu abtail 
;£2(),000,0()(). Towards the end of her reign discerning 
men began to fear that such extravagance, and the corrup- 
tion att(*ndant upon such a state of things, iniglit lead to 
the exhaustion of the empire. In fact, the magnitieenro 
of her court, the marvellous extent of her empire, her 
foreign conquests, and the imposing position she held 
among th© sovereigns of th© world, only served to bring 
into more painful relief the moral corruption, the semi- 


j barbaric violence, the hard-hearted cruelty, and systematic 
i iiiiscrupulousncss whicii characteiized the Russian court 
I ami the Kussian policy. Things grew’ W'orse towards the 
end of her reign. The progress of the Frcncli Revolution 
damped all her sentimental ciithnsiasm for reform. The 
friend and correspondent of Volt. die and DVMembert, and 
the jiatroncss of Diderot, Jived long enough to prohibit the 
publication of French woiks in Uussia. ^>lie died of 
apoplexy in November 1790. 4iio best account of 
Cathenne's early life is contaim;d in the Memoirs waitt‘?n 
hy herself in French, of which thia-i* is an English 
traiisl.xliun (ISr)9). *S(‘e also llernumn’s huss- 

: Cdi'lyica Friuh'ick the \i. ; Rulhiere’s 

I/istofre oil ani*cdoli‘s siir hi /h ro/utioii de Jiussir vn Cainde 
1702, and his Histoirr de rAnanhirdi^ i'olff,jio\ (t. k .) 

CATIIFIMNK i>e’ Mkdkm (1:>19 1589). the wife of 
one Freiicli king, and llie mother of tlirec, was Innii at 
Fhireiicc in 1519. She was a daughter of Jjonai/o <iL*' 
Mtidici, that ruler of Florence for whom Machiavelli wr4>te 
thi‘ Priiive. Having lost bi^lh licr [»a rents at an early age, 
(atlieiiue was sent to a convent to be cducatj-d ; and 
I she was only fourteen wdien she was mairied (1503) to 
the duke of Orleans, afterwards Henry II. It was lier 
iiiH-le, r4>pe Chmient VI I., who .arrangi-il the niaiiiage uitii 
Fiaiieis 1. Francis, still engaged in Ins lift; long task of 
making liead against Charles V., was only too glail of tlie 
o]»poi tunity to strengtlien Ids influence in the Itali.iii 
IViniixida, while (Element, ever needful ot help against Ids 
too powerful protector, was equally re.nly to liold out a 
l>ait. I hiring the reign of Fiaiicis, ( ^ithcniie cxcirisi-d no 
iiillueiKu; in Franco. She was young, a foreigner, a member 
of a slate that had almost n4> weight in the great ucjrld of 
politics, hatl not given any [uoof of great ability, and was 
thrown into the shade by more important ]>ersuns. For 
leu years after Jier mairiage slie had no cldldien. In con- 
.siMpieiice, a div4»rce began ft) bo talkt*d 4)f at ccuirt ; and it 
.seonitMl not impossible that Francis, alarmed at tlie possible 
extinction of the royal house, miglit Jistvui ti* such a 
juMposal. On hearing of it, I'atherinc, with lier line 
Italian t.iet, fouiiil her way iiitir the [/le.seiiee 4.)f the l:ing, 
threw Jierself at liis feet, ami expicssed lui rcaiiine.^s lu 
submit to tlie royal ph;asurc, eilliiT to remain the wife of 
ins siui, or in case anotlicr wife shouhl Ik' ehoscii, to bi* one 
of lier luimblest attendant". Tlds a]>peal won tlie heart of 
Fiaiicis, tin; tliviuve was no more heanl of, ami Oatln rme 
}ia<l the ]ia[)i>iness of bringing him giandcldMieu t*r4‘ he 
dieiL During the reign 4»f lier husband, toi' (1519 1559), 
C.itiierim* lived a quiet and j>as."ive, but iibscrvant life, 
ileni.y being completely umha* the inlluiMu eof Ins ini^t res". 
Diana of Fuitiers, she laid little authority. Tld" enntinm u 
even after the aeeessi«>n of lier son Francis II. J'laiici" 
was umh'rlhe. s[)ell of Mary Stuart, ami she, little ili-pn^cd 
t4> methlle with polities on her i»wn a(’ci»iint, was man igeii 
by lii*r uncles, the eanlinal of Lorraine and He- (luk* of 
Oidstj. 

On tluMl(‘ath of Framds, Catherine bccaim» rr.-eiii during 
tlie minority iif lier sci'oml .son, Charles 1\., and now 
fouml before her a earecr worthy <.«f tlie mo.st soaring 
ambiii>ui. 'Phe new king was only ten vcai-. olil. France 
was falling into u most critical comlitn'ii. 4'iio op[K)."ition 
hctwecii the lb;furniiit ion ami tlu‘ ohl religion \\a.^ now 
beginidiig to assume a promuiiULd ami openly hi^stilc 
charmtia*, and the .struggle was inmh intensified h\ tlie 
fact that most of the noliles who supported the Reformatioii 
represented also the old c-aiiso 4»t feudal resistaiu’i', to the 
centralizing tendencies of tin* 4 4)iirt. 'flie House 4.»f (bji^e 
were at tlio head of the Catholic; party ; Coligny and the 
Friiice of Condi;; were the leaders of the Iliigm iM’t-". 
Michel l'H4'»[>ital, who, by the neutrality of lli^ jiosition 
and the disinterestedness of his character, was the tlttest to 
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t() be divided into twelve portions or tribes, each tribe 
being under the special charge of jn apostle and his co- 
ministers, and the seat of the Apostolic. College being at 
Aibury in England, 

Fur the sltnjco of the church a comprehensive book of 
liturgies anil olHces was provided by tiie. “apostles;” and 
liglits. inceii'ie, \estmenls, lioly oil, water, chrism, and other 
adjuncts of worship have been ajjpoiuted by their autlua-ily. 
The ceremonial in its coiii[)letencss may be seen in the 
church in Cordon Sipiare, Lniuluii, and elscwlu n*. 'Die 
daily worship consists of “ matins’' witli ‘ ]»ro[)ositinii'’ (or 
expt»'<itii)n) of the sieramenl at (> a.m., prayers at i* \.M. 
anti 3 n.M., and “vespers” witli “proposition ' at o n.M. 
On all Sundays and Imly thiTc is a “solemn eclebra- 
tiou of the Kucliarist ' at the high altar; lai Sundays 
this is at H) a.m. On other days “low celebrations” 
are held in tlie side-eliapels, which with the ehaneel in 
all ehureliL^ correctly laiilt after a[H)stolic directions are 
separated or marked oil’ from the nave by open screens with 
gates. 

Kaeh eongregatioii is [iresided o\or by its “angel” 
or bi.^liop (who ranks as }»a.slor in the lTiii\ersal (dmreh); 
under him are four and t wenty priests, divided into the 
four imni.stries of “elders, prophets, evangelists, and 
pastors,” and with these an* tlie deacons, macii of whom 
regulate tiui tem[:ural allairs of the ehureh -liesides whom 
there are also “ sub deacons, aeolyte^, .singers, and ilonr- 
keepers.” Tlie, underUaii ling is lli.it each eMcr, with his 
eo pro'^byters and tleai’ons, shall have cliargc of alM) adult 
conimuuicaiits lu his district; but this has been but par- 
tially carried into pr.ietice. This is tlie fidl constitution of 
each particular cliurch or congregation ns I (mm led by the 
“restored apostles,” each local church ihu'* “ rellecting in 
its goveniincnr the goveniiiicnt of the niiir<*]i (’atliolic by 
the angel or high [irie.st ,lesiis ( lirist, and IIh forty-eight 
presbyters in thcii fourfold ministry (in which apostles 
and eldiMs always r.iuk first), ami umhr the>e tlie deacons 
of the (’hiireh Cntln be.” 'flie priesthood is snpporteal by 
tithes ; it being di-emod a duty on the part nf nil members 
of the church who ,eceive yearly incomes to oiler a titln^ 
of their increase every week, besides tin* frei* will oil’ering 
for the supjiiirt of the [»laee of worship, and for tlio 
relief of dbtic-;.-. Knch h^cal churcli .sends “a lithe of iks 
tithes” Id the ‘ 'LViiiple,” by which tin imuj^tcrs of (he 
Universal ('hiii\}i are supported; by tlie^.e utlerings, to(», 
the iiceiLs of pooler churclu’s arc su[>[)lied, and <'tli»'r expenses 
connected with tie* administration of the (’imieii t’atli(»lie. 
From recent si itemmits made by members of this com 
niuniiy it apjjcars io b.- making steady pr(»gre-..s. It elaim^ 
to have among its eh*rgy many of the Unman. .Xngliem., 
and other chureIle'^, the orders nf tliosc ordained by (lnM*k, 
lloinan, and Aiigiican Ih.-nIioj)-. iteing reeugniztMl l^y it witli 
the .•'im[>le. e.onlirmal ion of jiii ‘‘apostolic net. ’ 

Km’ t'lntluT 'le’.'tils nf iitiiil, Ai'., jtf .ti.rntinn of 

f'l V u /'/'My;//. ,V, iiv It N. 1 •< •'iW't ii't }i • :ilsM 111 , jlifuliiUf'i tm, 
th‘: ! tf .liel 'i'/n' i’httrrh ftn-i 'iaKt rn uh\ 

C.VTILI Lhciihs Shiiou .s, a member nf ancient 
patMcuiii lainily of Home, liiAt appears in historv during 
the pro.scri[)tioii of Sulla, cuin^picinms among the r.iihless 
band nf murder.-i ", .-layiiig his iimfrensive brut!i«M-in-law‘ 
with liKsown baml, and torturing and mutilating the miieh- 
luvcd t b.itidiaims. 1 1 is foul vicc*» w'ere uiieniic ‘ahMl , he 
was beli.Acd to li;i\e made away wdth his wufe and his son 
to win the pi nlligate ami we.althy Aurelia Oreslill.i ; it 
was e/cii -.iHp.-cted that he had been guilty of an intrigue, 
witli ♦hv F.ibi.'i. Neverthelc.s3, ii; 00 n.r., he 

found hiin elf ipialificd for the consulship, rml <ady 
incai’aciiiiti J by the impe icliiiieiit brouglit against him bv 
F. Clodius I’ulchcr fur extortion during his goveriiiiieiit in 
Arrica. Catiline w'ould not brook even delay in iiis 


advance to power, and accordihgly he formed a conspiracy, 
in which Autronius, Piso, and even, according to rumour, 
Cmssus and Ciesar were concerned. 'J'he new consuls 
\vere to be murdered while oll’ering u[> their vows on the 
1st of January; and the fasces were to be seized by 
Catiline and Autronius. 'riie plot failed, but only be- 
cause the signal was given too hastily ; and the discovery 
brought no punishnieiit upon those implicated, for the 
intervention of a tribune was readily obtained. Soon 
after, Catiline, having brilnul both judges and accuser, 
was acipiitteil in the trial for extortion. Uis scheme 
was furtli witli immensely wddened. The city was to be 
tired, and tho.se wlio opposed the revolution were to be 
slain ; all debts were to be cancelled ; and there was to 
be a proscription of all the wealthy citizens. Among 
tlie Cl inspirators w'cre many men of the first rank and 
iiillneiice. Arms ami- money w’cre collected, .soldiers W'cro 
enli.sted, and tlie assistaiicts of the slaves/vas sought. But 
(Utilincs liopes were again disappointed.; uiicc more he 
failed to obtain the consulship; and, moreover, it soon 
became apparent that one of the new ciuisnls Cicero, was 
ni\ .sterionsly able to thwart all ilid .schcnios of the coii- 
Npinilors. lie was, in fact, informed of every detail, 
111 rough Fill via, the mistress of Curiiis, one of the plotters, 
who wasliimself soon [lersuadcd to turn informer. Before 
the iu‘\t t'ontiiia roustdnria assembled, the orator had given 
so impressive a warning of tlie danger which was impending, 
th.at Catiline was once more rejeettsd and the consuls were 
invested with absolute authority. Tlie other con.sul, C. 
Autronius, Inniig absent in ilacedouia, CiceA had every- 
thing 111 his ow n hands. On the 8th of Novetiibcr, he again 
rt»se, in the senate to make so vigorous an attack upon 
Catiline that Ik* rnshi’d from the temjde, amid the cursoH 
of the senators, and lleil to thi3 army. Next day Cicero 
.iwoke the terror of the people by a s(‘cond declaration whicli 
he delivered in th-e Foium. Still not one of the rcbela 
th’.serted, tliougli a Iri ’ [nirdoii and great rcAvarda were 
otlered to informers,- — a remarkable ]>roof, it has been said, 
of tin* wretcliednesh and diseaiitent of the lower orders ut 
that time. It has aUo, Jiowevm*, been suggested that there 
existe.d no eoiispiracy ol a kind concerning whicli f'liy 
member of the low\r orders could give information. Legal 
evidence of the ]>lot was, iicverthi'l('.ss, obtained by the 
means of the Allobrogian ambas.silJors, imiilicating Lentii- 
lus, (\*tliegiis, .and Statilius, who, on the iioiies of De- 
c.Miiber, were eondciniied to be strangled by tlie common 
execulioner in the\il •dungeiui of the Capitol. This act of 
."peiMly vengeance, which was ojiposed as illegal by Jiillua 
< 'le.sar, was .strenuously advocated by Cato and, indirectly, 
by Cicero. 'Finis a heavy blow was dealt to the 
eanse of Catiline, who, in the beginning of G2 b.c., saw 
h;s legions, partially armed and diminished by desertion, 
shut in hetwa*en tliosc of Metelliis Celer and Antony. Near 
Fo.snlie lie hazarded bp.ttle with the forces of the latter, 
<‘oinmanded by M Pet reins, for the proconsul was or 
pretended to be ill. So terrible an cngageniciit ensued 
that the lira vest of the. victors were slain, and of the con- 
<piertMl mit one was taken alive. Catiline’s body was found 
iar in advance of Ids Jiwn rai\ks, amidst a heap of tho 
enemy w’hoin lie had .shnn. 

Such is tlic aeeount. of tlie conspiracy of Catiline, and 
such i.'. the cliaractiT of its author, as we find them in the 
.speeches of ( 'icero, and the histories of Sallust and Dion 
Cassius. Though tliere is notliing incredible in either, it 
must not be forgotten that our solo authoritii’s for thcBe^ 
statements were all members of one political i»arty, and 
that tlie aristocratical. Some of the incidents given aa 
facts by Dion Cassius arc manifest absurdities ; and Cice^’o 
.shared the common habit of ancient orators, and paid inur^ 
regard to tlie effect than the truthfulness of an accuaatioiiu 
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We find him at one time adii)itting that Catiline had almost* 
persuaded him of*his honesty and merit, nay, even seeking 
a political union with him ; at another, when his alliance 
had been rejected and an election was at hand, declaiming 
against him as a murderer, and as a profligate horribly coil 
spicuoua among profligates. And, lastly, thougli Sallust's 
vivid nfy/rrative is^ebnsistent throughout, it is not h.ard to 
see that ho cherished very bitter feelings against the 
democratical party. Nevertheless, wo have ccriainly no 
ground for accepting the view which inak(‘,s ('atiliiii* a 
worthy successor of the Givwhi, an honest enemy of the 
hateful oligarchy, Jind a disinterested champion of the j»rn. 
vincials. The following is probably as accurate a statement 
of the case as can now bo given. There was at the lime mi 
the part of many of the Roman nobles a determination to rai^e 
themselves to power, dos[»ile the opposition of tlie senate, 
while the bolder among them were (piite prepared to resort 
to force, if that ai>peared likely to be for their advantage. 
When, therefore, The senatorial party successfully assinneil 
the aggressive, and its leader, Cicero, ventured on the bold 
course which we have described, they at once took up nniis. 
Among thorn Catiline stamls out conspicuous, and receives 
all the attacks of their enemies. Whether he was morallv 
worse than the rest we cannot say with conlideiH‘e ; it was 
enough tliat he was far the foremost in force of body and 
of mind. 

CATLIN, Okorok (179()-1S72), a writer on the North 
American fndians, was boin at Wilkesbarro, Lnzc'rno 
rounsylvania, in 1796. lie was bnuurJit up tci the law, 
and practisecUhat profession in Pliiladeljiliia for two )eais ; 
but art was favourite purMiit, and forsaking the law Ik; 
established himself at Now Yurk«is a ]u)rtrait jiainler. In 
1832, his attention having been called to ibe. fact that tlie 
juiro American race was disa]»peuring before the march of 
civilization, ho resolveil to rescue from oldivion the types 
and customs of this singular ]>eople. Willi this object in 
view he spent many y(?ars among tlie Indians in \(»Hh and 
South America. Ho lived with tliem, acijuired their 
languages, and studied very tliormiglily their liabils. 
Ciistoin.s, and mode of life, making cojiious notes and 
many stinlics for paintings. In ISH) he came to Eurojus 
with liis collection of paintings ; ami in the following >eur 
ho published at Tjouduii a work on the, .lAnmcnv, Cus(nui.<, 
ctml VoUfhtinii of the yorth Antn'intn fut/ffnis in two 
volumes, illustrated wifti 3u0 engravings. In l.s|| lie 
published Tke Aorth Aviericdn I'urffolut, containing 2.’) 
plates of hunting scenes and aniusomenfs in the Rocky 
Mountains and the prairies of America. 'I’liis wasfolloweil 
in 1818 by Kofld Years' Traicls and Ixesuhnce in Knrofn\ 
in which Catliii narrates the adventures of throe dilbreiit 
parties of American Indians, w’Lom he had introducetl to 
the courts of England, Erance, and nelgium. In 18(>1 
he published qp curious little volume, in “ manugraph,'' 
entitled The Brcaih of Tajc^ on the ailv.intage of keeping 
one’s mouth habitually closed, ospetfally during sleep ; and 
in 18o8 ap])eared his Lasi Rambles amontjst the Indians of 
the Roehy Aleynntains and the Andes, lie died in Jersey 
City, New Jersey, December 22, 1872. 

^ CATMANDOO, the capital of Nepal, in India. Sec 
Kuatmandu. t 

CATO, M. Pomuus, surname<l Sapiens, /*r(scus, (\'n 
sorius, or Afeijor, was born at Tusculum in the year 23 1 n.e. 
of an ancient plebeian family, noted for some military 
services, but not ennobled by the discharge of the liiglier 
civil offices. This man may betaken as a type of the 
genuine Uuiiian character at the critical moment wlien tlie 
free state was in its fullest vigour, but was threatened with 
sudden and rapid decline. His early youth fi‘ll in with 
the period of Hauiubal’s invasion of Italy, lleforc he had 
reached middle age Rome had cscajjed from imminent 
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danger of destruction, and had entered upon its career of 
universal conquest beyond the limits of the Italian 
peninsula. He was Wrod, after the manner of his Latin 
forefathers, to agriculture, to which he devoted hirnsi'lf 
assiduously when not engaged in military service. But 
having attracted the notice of L. \'alerius Flaccns, a 
magnate of the city, he was bnuight ti» Rome, and became 
succe.ssively (puestor (201), a^dile (1 99), pr.etor (198), and 
consul (195). MeamvJiile lie servL'd m Africa under 
Scipio, and took part in the crowning rainpnign of Zaina 
(202). Tie hud a command in Sardinia, where he first 
showeil his strict public morality, and airain in Spain, 
which he reduced to subjection, and gaintMl thenby tlie 
honour of a triuinph (191). In the )ear I9l he acted us 
military tribune in the war again.st Antiochus, and con- 
tribiiteil to the great revolution by which Greece was finally 
delivered from the encroachments of the Ku.sl, and sub- 
jected to the duniinioii (J the West. From thi.s periuil tlio 
morals and principles of tlie R()inaii.s bccfime fatally 
atrectod by their contact w'ith tlie advanced aiid corrupt 
civilization of the Hellenic world. Cato was among tlie 
first of his coniitrymeii to j»erceive tlie danger, and to 
dcuunince it. His character as an able .snldier was now well 
established ; and liei'cefortii he ]»rcferied to serve the stale 
ill tlu‘ Forum at home. For several years he occupied 
liim.self ill scnitini/ing the eondiict of the candidates for 
piililic honours, and W'henever he seemed to detect in fliem 
a deeliiie from the stainle.s.s virtue of the ohh n time, ho 
]iersistently op]iosed their claims. He quc.^tiuiied the 
** pretended battles” of Miniicius Thmiius, and bullied hi.s 
demand for a triunqdi (190) ; he denounced the “ ])ecuhi- 
tiun " of Acilius ( llabrio, tlie con«|iiiTi>r of Antiochus ( 1 89) j 
he declaimed against Fulviiis Nidulior for meanly Haltering 
his soldiers, and for canying ahoiit wdth him in his 
canquiigiifl a “ fiivolous verse-wu*iter,‘’ such as Kiinius. If 
iio was not personally engaged in the. pioseciition of the 
Sci]>i(».s (Afrieaiiiis and Asiaticiis) fi»r corruption, it was by 
Ids spirit that the attack upon them was uniiiiated. 
Afrieanus, indeeil, re^u.'^ed to reply to the cliarge, saying 
only, “ Romans, thi.s is the <hiy on wliich I coiKjuercd 
Hannibal,’’ aiul the citizens ab.M>lvid him by aiTlainatioii ; 
iievcrtlieless, so iiuirked was the blot which Cato laid hit in 
llie character of the self-seeking commanders of the time, 
that Al’ricaiiiis Idiiiself found it necessary to ivtiie self- 
baiii.sjied to his villa at Tiitermim. 

But (\ito w’as engageil in inakiim liead against eorruptiona 
iiioie ileci>ly-soated and iiuue widel\ jirt valent tlian these. 
Tlie. ]uide of eoiujiieM, tlie iiifictioii of foieiirii manners, 
ainl the dissolution of national ideas ami ]»iejudic(‘s Jiad 
made forniidable inroads u[»on the imiTovv .simplicity of tlie 
ancient Romans. Both tlie Etruscans and the ( Jivi k'- were 
imbued with a more reliiied ami artificial culture ; and witli 
their Iiiglier education and i iiliamed power of jtei'>u:isinii, 
botli these peo]iles were now exerting a powmfnl intliience 
upon tlu* minds of their compierors. C’ato cnm rivcd it to 
be lii.s special mission to resist this invasion. It wa.s in tlie 
(li.scharge of the censorshiji that hi.s chaiacter a ni.iiiitaiiier 
of piiniitive diseijdinc was most .stiung]\ evhdiiicd, and 
lienee that he derived the lilli* bv winch he mo.st gciieially 
distiiiguislied. He revised with un>j».ning >eveiity the 
Hms of senators and knights, ejecting fiom either order tlie 
men whom ho judged unworthy of it. l itlier from their want 
of the prescribed means, or fiom notorious crimes or 
vice.s. The expulsion of tlie great iinjierator L. Qiiinctiu'^ 
Fiaiiiiiiinus W'as a splendid example of his right jii.^tice. 
lli‘ regulated with pedantic strictness the e.vpenses of the 
table, and also of dress and personal ornaincnt, especially 
of the women. He contended galliinlly, hut even inoro 
inelTectually, against bribery at the public electi'>ns ; and 
though he gained little success in the rnisades to which 
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he thus roligiuiisly devoted himself, it may be allowed that 
the exiiiiiple of the gri*rit eeiisor did actually raise and 
maiiitiiiii a liii^lier spirit of public iitorality aiiioiii^ his con 
teini)orarie>*, a»id gave eiicourageineiit ami strongtii to many 
Btru^^^gling consciences even in later generations. 

From the date of Jiis ceiisorsliip ( 181 ) to his death in 
111 ), (\ito licid no public oflice at home or abroad: but 
continiievl to the last to distingiiisli himself in the senate 
as the pi r>i.stent ojiponent of the new ideas and the men 
W'ho supported tliem. lie was si nick itli liornu, aimig 
with many other llomans of tin* graver stamp, at the 
licence of the llacchaiiahaii i!i\ ‘steiies ( 181 ), wldch he 
attribiilij.l to the fatal lutlmMiee of (Jrecian iiianm rs ; and 
he vehemently nr-jed the di-auissal of the soj»lii-ts who 
came as anib.is.sadoi.', finm Jt wms m‘t till his 

ciglitietli \ear that iic consi-iited to learn even the 
rmliments of the (biek language. IIi.s sjM‘e'h«*s. of whicli 
us many a-> l .'>0 were collected, were piincipallv directed 
ugain^a the young 1 : re-thinking find looM-priiu i|»li*il nobles 
of thi‘il.i\. It is lianl to ^ay, wa.^ the iviu.iiL' «»!’ Livy, 
whetin I 111* attacked them iiio,',t or they him ; tor tluy toc» 
<lid not tail to ret. diale, and when lie w'as retjuired to delend 
liini^i'll' 111 Ins eighty-lir.st year ag;nn.>l a <Mj»ital ch irge, he 
W.is heariJ to complain of lia\iiig to plead hi-^ c.iu^e bclore 
iiion (d other iiiin-ls and of another geneiatmn. Almo.^^t 
his last public act wa^ to urge hi^ counM-Muen to the third 
l\iiiie war and tlie. de.>.t met ion of Cartilage, b'niiie, lie 
eoii'it iiitly deeWied, could never be sate while so gre.it a 
city la\ so nt‘ir In r ; and In* pliieki'-l, on one oeeasion, from 
under his ii»be tlie Ire^ii iig.^ which, he .said, lia.l bi'cn 
patlierel but three days liefon* on the* coast winch fronted 
the iiioutli uf tin* 'fiber, e.vciaiming agnn ainl again 
“ Deleiida est ('arlliago'” 

'file gn at ]irnn'i[»le of (..Vilo’.s lile was to do e\ ervlliing b\ 
rule. With Jiim the iiidi\idnal lib* w';m a eoiiliinial disci- 
pline, and jMiblie life w.is the discijiline ol tlie many, lie 
regarded tin* itidiviilual liouseliolder a- tin germ of the 
faimb., the lamily a-; the germ of ihe.slat'* .\ II Jiis actions 
w^'Pe measured, ami cveiy one assigned lo il (uoper pi. ice 
and lioiir ; lie, wa- a .griMl e«Muiomist ol in- time, and 
thei’i.'by cnililcl liini-elf to gel through a "“UMt \ariety of 
woik, tlnuigli it aM lay witliin narrow liimi. lb- exaeteil 
similar ajfplie.it mn from In ^ depemb nts, un i .m] bmisclt 
.1 haul liu-ii.Ln'l, a stint filher, a .'.even- .m l ei-n. 1 ma'tcr. 
'flien- w.i T lit Ml - d, iV' rent--, a] fpa rent 1 \ , in theca, •■m in w hieli 
he In V. Ill- .111 1 iim .l:i\es; liis jfimir ik.ne induced 

Jnm to take a (le« pei riteie’'! .nnl indnl-.M a w nm. r feeling j 
in rejard to hm i; m,i\ be leninhi-tl. h.iwover, tliat . 

among the. Ibuiian^ t In-ni-elve^ then.- w.i liltle in tlii.> ' 
btdiaviour wdneli .-.i ' nn-i 1 vo a t liy ot t eii in e ; it w .i-. j e-peeti*il 
r.itln r as u traditional e\inijil>‘ "t tin- o*:! Ibuinn njaiiiiers. 
In the reiiiarkalile pi^^.igi* in wliieli Li\y de-ei ibe.-, the | 
eli.ir n't er of t.\if o (/// 7 ., xwi.v. lti|, t!iei<‘ i- ii<» woid of, 
b! ini«: for tin; rigid >li-ei]iline «ff hi.- hou-eln.l 1 . j 

l)iiring the coin''.* of In-- loin: ami imlii-tiiou lile, (\ito i 
contiibiilel to i In* toi lint ion nt the Litni 1 mgn ;ge by at j 
I'.n^ two ini[‘orl:i!it w'ork.-;, the treati-e J), Hi ! 

whn ti 'll j 'j» I'-e 1 t ) be at lea-t s'lb-t nit iall\ In . fovn, and 
the i),'i ///y' of wlneli only frrgni'-nt - rem.iin. 'fhe «uie 
i' a no f llnn'on-i collection of rules of goon Ini-bamliN, 
coir. 1 ynr.' rin.-rli cui jims inform it nm on tin* dom*- tie h.ibit.i 
uf tin- U »m.in- fif In, age, the other seem - to Iiim- l.een a 
more 111 -M’- - ii -.d eonijiil ition of Koni.m ]j,-'l"vv trom the 
foumloionof the city to liis own time. Tin- tr.igiiienis 
wdiich re'- tin ot ii fmni !i us wiMi jnfoiinatmn whn-h is 
often int> i ‘-^tinj. but -sometimes J)erpie^in■^ and it is 
ob.ser "e i th.it Jn\y M-eni- to liave made no n-.** ot tin* 
Work of whicli jj*- eoiibl ijiyt liave been Ignorant. ( )f tlie 
TlUinero'i.-a .'peeche, «>1 f ’:ito ]>Ut feW’ passages liave 1)1*1 n pie 
derved. Hia collection of A}» In; was liim.'-elf 


curt, caustic, and sententious in conversation — ^is wholly 
lost. ' 

We possess the life of Cato as written by Cornelius 
Xepos, Plutarch, and Aurelius Victor. Many particulars 
of his career and character are to be gathered from Livy and 
Cic'To, (c. M.) 

(k-\T(), M. PoRciiTs (commonly distinguished from his 
great-grandfather, Cato the Censor, by the title of Uticensis, 
from the place of his deal li and the rcnowui attending upon 
it), furnislies a remarkable speeimeii of the effect of 
Hellenic, training u[)on tlu*hiird and narrow but determined 
spirit of tlie old Jjatiii race. While ho inherited from liis 
illustrious ancestor, and from the general discipline of his 
family ihroiigh many generations, a sour and severe temper, 
a }»edantic adhcrenci* tofnrm and usage, and an utter lack 
<»f sympathy with any li‘mperor liabils alien from his own, 
liis feelings had been deeiieiioil, if not I'Xpanded, by the 
.stihly of the Cri’ck philosophy. As a devoted follower of 
till* Si (lie teaching lie liad atlained lo \ef*y lofty principles, 
ami made them, witli aliimst undeviating eunsisteiicy, the 
rule of his life ami cimduct. He beiamc a fanatic in the 
[mrsuit of Jiolim--s mid j»nrene<s of living, in the highest 
.sense in wliicli .such giaees eoiild be acipiired by a pagan, 
with a view' to himself and his own jierfeelion only, but 
withiiolovt* of Ilian ami no faith in Providence. He waged 
a brave but hopelc.ss war against the evil tendencies of his 
age; but he attai-lieil to him.self no party, gave strength 
to no c.iusi*, etb‘eteil no good in Ids giuit'ration, and at 
tin* last <*ritical moment betrayed his trust lo hiiinaiiity by 
tl(‘eiiig from immediate evil by an iDirelle^^ling suicide. 
r»iU liis aims weie. for tlie times in wVieli lie lived, 
geiieioim and m>bie, and his cari*er well di'servea to be 
studied by sui'eeeding generations. It is only in a very 
slight oiillim* tli.il it c.in be li'U'e pn‘si'nti‘d. 

C.ito was born in the ye.ir iir> n.o., and on the death of 
his parents w'a- brought n[> in the liouse of his uncle, 
Liviii-- Dnisiis. wlio was just then beginning to incite the 
Itahairs to claim a share in tlie lioman francliise and its 
pri\ lieges, 'Phis was the eommencement of llie intestine 
trouble.s «if the llepiiblic, aiid the w'liole of (\'itoks nfterdife 
Was pa'-■^l*d aniid.Nt doiiie.^tic ilis.seaisions and civil wars. In 
his caily vc.ir- in* ex|>re.--si-d with striking boldness ids dis- 
gust at the eruellie.-- of Sulla. Die jirie.^thood of A])ollo, to 
whii'li lie e.iily eonsreiateil hiin.-idf, coniiiicnded him to a 
life of rigid obMUNaniM'.s. and gave a great impiiksc to his 
fervid imagination, lie learned tlie principles of tlie Stoics 
iimh-r a Creek teacher iiannd Antipater, but his oratory 
in the Kniiim representi il only the liarsh, vehement, and 
can-*lie tyjie of iii.- 1 Ionian countrymen. After lighting in 
the rank-- iig.iin-t Sp.iiMeiis lie became a military tribune, 
(’>7 i; o., and served a ^■a]npalgn in Macedonia. On his 
n-tiirn he obtained the qii.estorsii and distinguished 
liim-;i‘Jr for jiis zi-al and integrity in tlie ^inanageiiieiit of 
the jmblie, account.-, which recommended him for a 
provincial a])[Miintim nf in Asia. Again he acrpiitted him- 
^••If w itii niarketl di^^inU rcstedness, and conceived a di.sgiist 
(••pial to that of liis great anci'slor at the corruption of tlie 
puldie men with wliom In* caim; in contact, lie saw', 
liowever, mmdi to admire in tlie discijiline which Lticiillus 
had enforced in )iis own Hast era 'eomirand, and hesupported 
liis «*laims to a triumph, w hih; lit* oppost^l the iliordiiuite 
pH ten-ions of jNiiiijieins. Wlieii the favour of the nobles 
gained him tlie tribiirn'sliip lie exerted himself to convict 
Miireiia, one of tli(‘ir cliief men, of bribery. Cicero, more 
jiliant than liimself, defended the enl[irit and obtained his 
I aeijiiillal ; but Lhi*ero was glad to avail himself of tho 
j tirmne.ss and stern ju.-^tice of his recent adversary, when he 
1 nrge.l tho ex»‘(uitiozi of (latilina’s associates. Hy this time 
(’all) liad heroine a great power in the i^tate. Though 
pos.sesscd uf little wealth and no family influence, his 
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character for unflinching resolution in the cause of the 
ancient free state rendered him a valuable instrument in the 
hands of the nobles, perplexed as they were by the open 
hostility of Cwsar and the oppressive patronage of Poinpeius 
and Crassus. They were the better disposed, peihaps, to 
niako use of him from the oddity of his unpracticdl temper, 
which made it the easier for them occasiuniilly to dis- 
claim and repudiate his assistance. They did not, in- 
deed, find him so complacent a dupe as Cicero, nor did 
they treat him more faithlully. They thrust linn into the 
snare prepared for him by the triumvirs, and lei him be 
sent on a mission of gross injustice towaids tliL* king of 
Cyprus, which his pedantic loyalty to the state forbade him 
to refuse, lie continued to struggle against the combined 
powers of the triumvirs in the city, and became involveil 
in scenes of violence and riot, while desjKiratfly le.'^isting 
the superior force of their turbulent adherents, lb* suc- 
ceeded, however^ in obtaining tin* pra‘torship in 51, in 
which office he stpaiiiously exerted himself in the li(*pe 
less and thankless task of .suppressing biibery, in wliicli 
all parties were ecpiaJly interested. Ucsob. ed imt to 
stoop to such ]»racticea liimsolf, he failed to attain the 
sulship; and he had made up his mind to n liiv from the 
arena of civic ambition when the civil war hroke out iij 4‘.». 

Cato had now persuaded himself that tin* sole ehance for 
the free states Jay in conceding an actual supreinacv to 
Poniiieiiis. Accordingly he. did not sernjile to support tlie 
unjust measures of tlie nobles against (’msar, w'liieh gave 
too fair a colour to the invasion of Italy. (Jato was, imleed, 
little prepaTjed for his cuinniander’s flight across the 
Adriatic, and%the surrender of the city, the government, 
and therewith the osti'iisible right, to the virtorious lebeJ. 
Though he followed Po]n[n‘ius to Kpirus he fonml litlii* 
satisfactiun in his camp, wliere the fugitive.s \vcrt‘ loudly 
threatening a bloody vengeance on their enemies, lie 
excused himself from accompanying tlie forces of tlie Senate 
into Thessaly, by wliich he eseaped being present at the 
battle of Pliarsalia. After tliat great disaster, when his 
chief had abandoned his party and provided only ft>r him- 
self, he too felt at lilM*rty to separate liiinself from the 
main body of the republicans, and conducted a sieall 
remnant of their fold s into Africa. His march thrtmgli 
the deserts of Libya gained him immortal glory. ”Iie 
fltrnggle between the sepateaiid Ca-.sar was renewed in the 
African province, (’ato shut liiiiiself up in I lica, ami 
prepared to defend it as tlie ino.st imjiortaiit ]n)sl for 
cominuiiication with Italy. The battle of ThapMis, ami 
the total rout of the senatorial forces, luov tlirw upon him 
the, whole weight of inaintaining a cause wliicli had Ixdime 
evidently desperate. The penph» of the place weia* anxious 
to make terms with the victor ; but lie would not trn.st tin* 
Roman citizens and .soldiers to the eleineney ol the heir d 
Marius llitllerlo tlie war.s of Rome had been con 
tinually marked by bloody retaliation ; even if Ca Nir 
hin.self were disjiosed to mercy 1ft* might not In* able to 
rest min the violence of his allies ; and it w as riiinmircd 
that terrilile f'xccutioii had been iiillicteil upon the captives 
of tht‘ last Kattlft. Ac cordingly Cato deti'iinineil to kee]> 
the gates closed till he had sent his adherents oil i»y m m. 
While the embarkation wfis in jirogress liis ow n tlemeamuir 
continued calm anti tlignificil. He supped tainiliarly with 
his friends, dist;our.sing with tlieiii, as was his wont, on 
philosophical to[)ics. On being infonncil that the last of 
the transports had left the port he cheerfully dismissed his 
attendants, and soon afterwards stabbed himself t>n his 
couch. A.ssi.staiice was proiii[»tly otlered, but lie refused 
to avail himself of it, and so perished, much, it may 
bo said, to his own fame, but with little advantage to his 
country (4G b.c.) 

Cato had been reading, we are told, in his last moments 
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Plato’s dialogue on The Immortality of the Soul, but it is not 
likely that the Stoic, with his keen and rigid logic, put much 
faith in the vague aspfrations of the iilealist of Acadeimis. 
His own philosophy had t.iuglil him to act upon a narrow 
sense of immediate duty without legard to future cun- 
tingciieies. lie conceiveil that he was j)lat*ed in the world 
to play an active part, imirked out by circumstances, and 
when disabled from carrying uut his ])ruiciples, to retire 
gravely from it. He had lived fnr the fn*'* stale, and it, 
now seemed liis duty to pcrisli with ir. t\esar had .slain 
the coiiinionw’ealtli ; it never occurred to him that 
himself was mortal, and that tin.* commonwtsdth mielit live 
again. Had lie rundi >Nceniled to ask lii.s ble, the eoucpierors 
woulil have been pioinl to grant it ; in two \i*ai> moie In* 
might, liave been the survivor, for he w'as liardly \r\ litiv 
yeans of age, and might liavo formed a lallviiij point fnr 
tliL* teW' devoted spirits, tlu>llL;li fi*.u imleed tliev weie, who 
leally cared for freedom, ("ato Ira.*^ li*lt ju*rhups, from the eir 
ciiinstaiices of hi.s life and of his d(*ath.fhe most marked nanip 
ill the Jiistory of Roman pliilosophv , but he was a .student, 
ptKssibly atlreanier mily, coiujjo.'simI no woi K.s, and beipieatle il 
to jioslerity no oilier instruct iou than that of liis c.xaniple. 
The inemor> of liis career [U-oved indei-d fiiiitlnl. I’he 
sclmol of the Stoics, wliich took a leading jnrt in the 
lii.'tory of Rome under the eailier cni[)Lior^, looked to him 
as it-, .saint and patron. Jt continued to wage war ag.'iiii.st 
the empire, hardly Je.ss oi)eiilv than (\ito himself, fm two 
eeiil lilies, till at last it beeaim* actnallv .seated lui tlu‘ im 
jcajul tliioiie in the person of .Marcus Aureliu*’. (e. m ) 

t.’ATO, DioNYsirs, a name concerning wlueli it is 
doubtful wliether it, be the name ot the author, or ineiely 
]>aii of the title, of the hifnu/nH (\itfnis Distn'/m 
Minihus tol Fiinnu, a small work, cnnsnstiiig of moral 
apophtliegin.s, chletly in hevametei’s I'lie name nsuallv 
eiMii is simjly Cato, but l>ion\sius i.> added on the 
aatliurity of a .MS. declared by Scabger to ).i- of gie-at 
•intnjuily. Other titles by wliicli the book is known are 
Moral issimus and fV//o, Canntu tie M^oohus. The 
latter IS alsi) the title of a work b\ tin* l.iinoiis M. Oei.i 
the ilder ; but extracts gi\i.*n from thi^ b> \iibi'-' Oollius 
prove tlial it was in])rose. The aiithorshij* of the 
has been ascribed lv> a laree numb.-r ol j»eisoii>. na luding 
Seneca and 15octins, l.mL in tiuth we know mailing of the 
w I iter, or of the exact time when it wa^ \\iitleii. The 
.Mvle i.s generally juire, and the exi^'leiice ol occasional 
corruptions argues little against ^t^^ antiipiit v, sim-e intcipo 
lations have certainly bnai made, and not improl)ably einen 
d.itions atteiujitisl. Ilie lii t lueiitiou the work winch we 
tind i.‘> in a letter addre^''e<l to Valeiitini.ni ; it i" abo 
n b-iied to by T.sidorus mid Ahum, ami fivipienllv by 
Oil Ulcer. It i]>pears to have laid coiisider.ille n jiul itiuii 
in the Middle Ages; and at tlie leOval ot hainim: it was 
studied and liiglily ])raised bv such im ii as Se-iliin i and 
Krasmus. There have been numerous edition^, in M.'^ and 
juiiit, of which the best is tliat ol Arnt/emn . A m-4 1 rdaiii, 
1751. In 11S3 a tran.Iation was i-sind li -n. Oavtun’s 
presN at Westminster. 

OA'L'^, .Iacob (1577 IbbO), (.m*. of tin- oJ ii-t. and long 
the most jtopnlar, of Dutcli poetic and Jirinounsls, was 
luan at Rrouvveisliaveii in Zi-elainl Mej'nved of Ins 
inotlier at an carl;^ age, and adoj»tt d w n li hiv lhiv<. brotliei.s 
by an undo, Oats was .sent to si ln*ol at Zienk/ce. At 
school lie wais an idle boy, and learned but little , 
leinoved, liowa'ver, t«) the \ounc ami tliriMiig university 
of Leydi'ii, lie .seems to havi re. id haiil. and to havi* 
nc(|uiied a respectable kiiowh-dge of (Iie«'l. and jun‘'j»rii 
deuce. After a visit to FiMiiee t»‘ learn the language, ami .i 
turn in Italy with the same objeet, he leturmd to 
liolland, and settled at tlie Hague, wliere he began to 
practise as an advocate. His pleading in dofem-e of a 
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wretched creature accused of witchcraft got him many 
clients and suinc reputation. As Cats so far anticipated 
the common sense line of argument afterwards adopted in 
cases of tlie sort as to be often referred to later as an 
autliority his success was by no means undeserved. A 
serious lo\e iiHair occurred about this time, wliieh was 
brolv»‘n oil* on tlio very eve of iiisimage V)y a teiliun ffxt'i* 
in the bridegroom. The fever defied all attcinjits at cure 
for Siiine two years. For medical advice and change of air 
Cats betook himself to Fngland, wlicrc he consulted the 
highest authorities, and exhau.'^tcil tJieir phariiiaco[*a*ia in 
vain. lie. resigned himself to his fate, retiiined to 
Zeeland to die, ami was cured mysteriously by a .stmlling 
quack. He then went to Midtilelmrgh, where (l<U)l!) he 
inarricd a lady iiameil Valkeaihmg, who boro him five 
children. At Miildlel)iirgh he devoteil himself to fanning 
and poetry, letinng gradually fnun the e\er(i.-.e id his 
profi\'isn»n, and pnxlncnig hi.s finst great wnik.s the 
J^nihlf'ms nf Fnnvi/ aini Lnre^ the (a pa-^toral 

romance), the Mirr<*r of Pant nml Prinmt, the .lAnv/Vn/c, 
and others, in lOiM. on the exqa'ratiuii of the twelve years’ 
trnci^ with Spain, the breaking of the d\lve.^ drove him 
from hi.'i farm, lie was iiiadt^ peii^ioiiarv (stipendiary 
magistrate) of Middleburgli ; and tw’o yeais afterwards he 
received the same distinction from the l.irger city of Doit 
His Xii}di(il li hvj was. the result of hi.i !i i.siire during this 
pari of hi.s career. In ltVJ7 (^ats iMine to lai gland on a 
iiiissiun to Charles T. ; that ])rincc maile him a knight, but 
otherwise tbe poet’s siicce.NS ji.s an ambMs.'ador was not 
indicated by any re.snlt. In \()X> lie was made grand 
pensionary of Holland ; and in 1(15 ‘J, a M ar after hi^ 
resignation of this olfice, tlie. second in the cuiiimonwenith, 
he again figured in Fngland as an iin.Hicce-.vful envo}’. 
His long Latin oration left Cromwell ab.^nlulrly unmoved ; 
and Oats rcUirm-d to Holland altogether to relimiuish the 
practice of state affairs. In tlie .secln.^ion of his villa of 
Sorgvliet (Fly-froin Care), near tin; Hague, he lesided till 
his death, occupied in the coinpo.sit ion of his .mtobiography 
[Eitjhtff-tn'o Vf'firs of M?/ /jj)) \u\d of many poiun.s (D/// 
mifl A/fc, /or (fit' He 

wa.s bnri'*d by tondilight, and with great ceremony, in the 
Kloo^tia- Kcrk at tlie Hague, and is still spoken of as 
** Father Cats” by his countrymen. 

( ’.its, who lived and reigned with Hoofr and Vondelin the 
gulden aye uf FleiiiLsli literatiiri’, was an evcLM iliiigly prolitic 
writer. His veisifn'ation is smooth and regular; although 
Bomcwdiit monolomais ; liis .style is homely and familiar; 
ainl the naivete and .sinqdicity of mo^t of that lie say.s, and 
of his manner of .saying it, are jtei-uli.ii Is atti.u-t i\ e. He 
nev^er .soared, nr tiied to .soar; h*- was iniitriit to phul on, 
scattering round him as lie went the blunt .straiglit 
maxims, the shrewd little moralities, tin* excillent, pieces 
if advice, which his countrymen - -of wliose }>ractical and 
prosaic genius lie is the higlie.st literal y ic|ih*'>cnt.alive — 
have found so pleasant and so lull of [(rnf;* Ilarilly 
known out-i»le t»f llidlaml, among lii.s unmi ]n‘ii|»h* foi 
nearly two centuries he enjoyed an enormous ]»oj.ularity, -- 
his '/ Knihlcm'^, a great favourit*- with .'sir do.sliua 

Ucyr-o'i 1.^ in his childliooil, being often fetCeil “ '1 he ilfiii.se 
hohl Liltle.” < )f late years, liowever, his ditfu.-eiie.v.-, aiid tlie 
aiitiqu lO i ■ h iraeti r «»f liis matter and diction hfivee.nmc to 
bo r.-jiol-l .IS dilUculties in the w'ay of study, and he is 
perhap'i r.itli'-r more reiiownctl than read. A n^tatue to 
him w.is eii'c'.i d it Client in 18‘Ji). 

See J ir -b t’lt-, Worh, 1790 -ISOO, 19 vuL. ; j 

Pigult. M -r il iritJt A ffhorismn, d'r. ^ from JorfJt \ 

('oU, LSOo. and OLlavf; DelepieiTe, ^%'t‘lch of thr 1J \ 
ot Fhmiah Litnaltm, Southey has a very conq»li ! 

iiietil ary leterciice tu Cat. in his “ Fpistle to Allan Cun- ; 
uingham.' I 


CATSKILL or KAATSKIL MOUNTAINS, a group 
of moderate elevation belonging to the great Appalachian 
system of North America, 'fhey are situated for the most 
part in Greene County, New York, and are mainly 
remarkable for the beauty of their scenery and the maguL 
ficence of the outlook over the niughbd.uring country. The 
principal suinmits are Hound Top, Peak, alid Over- 
look, which attain a height of nearly 4000 feet. To the 
north of High Peak is situated the celebrated gorge or 
“ clove ” of Catlerskill, with its waterfall. The cascades are 
tliree in number, and the total height is about 300 feet ; 
but the supply of water is often deficient, and has even 
to be managed by the hotel pro[»rietora. The place 
can easily be readied from Mountain House, an hotel 
wliicli i.s built at an elevation of 2500 feet, on the front 
of Pine Orchard Mountain, about 12 miles from the 
town of CatskiJl. Anotlicr liotel has more recently been 
crccltHl on tlie siinimit of Overlook, at^ a height of 3800 
feet. 

CATTACK [Cuttack |, a district of British India, in the 
})rovinee of Orissa, under the jurisdiction of the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, in 20*’ N. lal., and 85^^ to 87^ £. long. 
It is bounded on the N. by the district of Balasor, from 
which it is sejuirated by the Baitaraid and DliAmrA rivers ; 
on the E. by tin* Bay of Bengal, on the S. by the district 
of Puri, and on the W by tlie Ori.ssa Tributary States. 
The district compri.ses the nucleus or middle portion of the 
great delta formed by the MahAnadt Iliver, and consists of 
throe di.slinct tracts first, a marshy woodland strip 
along the coast, from 3 to 30 miles in brea^^Uh ; second, 
an intermediate stretch of rice [dains ; tfcird, a broken 
liilly region, which forms the western boniidaiy of the 
district. The marshy strip along the coast, like the 
Bengal Sundarbaiis, is covered with swamps and malaria- 
breeding jungles, but lacks tlieir forest scenery. .As 
one ap[)roiiehes the sea the sfilid land gives place to a 
va.st network of streams and creeks, whose sluggi.^^h waters 
'ire constantly deiiositing silt, and forming morasses or 
quicksands. Cultivation dofj.s nut begin till the limits of 
tluA di'<mal region arc passed. The intermedfato rice 
plains stretch irdand for about 40 miles, and occupy the 
older part of the, delta between the sea-coast strij) and the 
hilly frnntier. They are intersected by four largo rivers, 
which da.sli down from the west^jm moiintain.s, and then 
split into innumerable branches on the level delta. Their 
distributaries, after tortuous interlacings, frequently rejoin 
the parent stri am as it ap[»roaehes the sea. This inter- 
mediate tract is a region of rich cultivation, doited with 
great banyan trees, thickets of bamboos, e.xquisite palm 
foliage, and mango groves. The hilly frontier separates 
the delta of British (Jrissa from the seiiii-indopeudent 
Tributary States. Jt consists of a series of ranges, 10 to 
ir> niih s in length, running nearly duo east mid W’cst, with 
den.sely w'oodetl .slopes and lovely valleys between. The 
liiid>er, however, i.s small, and is of little value except 
as fuel, ’riie political character of these three tracts is 
as ilistinct as are tluar natural features. The first and 
third are still oceiqued by feudal cliiefs, and have iievei 
been subjected to a regular Jand-.settlement, by either the 
Mu.^aliiian or the British Govornme.it. They pay a light 
tribute, now ju inianently fixed. The intermediate rice 
[dains, known as the ^lugliulbandf, from their having been 
regularly settled by the Miilianimatlaris, have yielded to the 
succes.sive dynasties and coinjiierors of Orissa almost the 
whole of the revenues derived from the province. The 
deltaic [lortions are of course a dead level ; aud the highest 
liill.s w'ithin the district in the western or frontier tract do 
not exce(*d 2500 feet. They are Rtce[), and covered with 
jungle, but can be climbed by men. The most interesting 
of them are the A-ssa range, with its sandal trees and 
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Buddhist rsmaius ; Udaylgirl (Sunrise-liill), with its 
colossal image of Buddha, sacred resen’’oir, and ruins; 
and Assagiri, with its mosque of 1711). The Mahdvi- 
nayaka Peak, visible from Cattack, has been consecrated 
for ages to Siva-worship by ascetics and pilgriina. 

Cattack district, takes its character from its rivers. 
These iHsue in niffgniticent streams through throe gorges in 
the hilly frontier. On the south, tlie MaliAnadi, literally 
the Great lliver, rushes down upon the delta from a narrow 
gully at NarAj, about seven miles west ol the town of 
Cattack. On tlie extreme north of the distiict, the sacred 
Baitarani, the Styx of the Jlirnlus, emerges from a more 
open country, and forms the boundary line between Cattack 
and Balasor. The BrAlimanl enters tlie district about half 
way between the two. The Cattack delta is thus diviiled 
into two great valleys, one of them lying between the* 
Baitarani and the Hnihmani, the other between the 
BrAhmanl and iko MahAnadi. The rivers liaving, by the 
silt of ages, gradually raised their beds, now run along liigh 
levels. During floods they pour over their banks ii[>on 
the surrounding valleys, by a thousand channels wliieli 
interlace and establish communication between tiie main 
streams. As the rivers enter the district by three gnat 
gorges in the hills, so, after iiiiiiieioiis bifurcatiijns tht‘y 
find their w'ay into the sea by tlin^e principal luouth.^s. On 
the north, the Baitarani and Brahinaiif debom li into tlie 
Bay of Bengal, under the name i»f the DhamrA, at i^iiiit 
Palmyras ; while the l^fahanadi, after a variety of inter 
lacings, forms two great estuaries,— one, bearing tin* name 
of the MaliAliadi, at False Point, and tin* other, called the 
Devi, in tl^(^^south-castern corner of the district. Sill 
banks and surf-washed bar.s render tlm enlraiien to these 
rivers perilous. TIk! best harbour in Oatlaek district is at 
False Point, on the north 4»f the .Maharauli estuary. Jl 
consists of an anchorage, land-loeked by islamls <»r sand 
banks, and with two fair channels navigabhi towards the 
land. The Famine Commisbioners in ISflT leported it tn 
be the best harbour on tlie coast of India from the lliigb 
to Bombay. Tlie ilcarth of the preeeding year liad 

led to the discovery of its value as a |»oit fta* throwing 
supplies into the starving province. Tin* Jiarbour is sab; 
and roomy, and the chain lel [»ro))('rly buoyed. Tlui DhAmra 
harbour, furtlicr up the c(»a.st, although not .so well pr<»t(‘c*ti d, 
is more resorted to by ititive ships. Foni- canals ]ia\c Ik cn 
made through Cattack s’nce IStbJ fer regulating ami 
distributing the water supply by incan- inigation, ami 
for navigation. They arc — the High Ja'VcI Canal, the 
KendrApArA Canal, the TaldandA (’anal, ami the MAch- 
hgaon (’anal, with their resjiective dist i ibutaries. The 
High Level Canal is designed to providr a j.nal trado 
route between (^attack ami (’alciitta, and to irrigale tin* 
country through which it passes. The other three ar • 
intended for irrigation and as navigable chanm is witliin the 
district. The canals were uiuleryikeii by tlie ]’"abt Jmlia 
Irrigation (Join]>any in ISGli; but the cninjur.iy pioving 
unabb to continue the works, (biveruiueiil pnrehased them 
on the 31st December 18C0 for .£941,3()S. Cattack district 
is subject to destructive floods, and from time immemorial 
embankments have been yiaintaincd along tlie sides of tlio 
rivers. In 1870 their aggregate lengtii was flSO miles. 

The district has an an*a of 3178 scjiian* miles, with a 
total population of 1,494,784, 95 per cent, of v\]iom, or 
1,430,040, are Hindus. The rest consist of Muliamimulans, 
40,013; Christians, 2314; and persons of iinspecified 
religion, 22,398. The last comprise the aboriginal tribes, 
who here, as elsewhere, cling to tlieir moiiiitaiiis aiul 
jungles. They chiefly consist of the Bliuiuij, TAlA, Kol. and 
Savar peoples, the Savars being by far the most numerous, 
cumbering 16,589 souls. They are regardeil by the 
orthodox Hindus as little better than the beasts of the 


wildernesses which they inhai)it. INIiserably poor, they 
subsist for the most^ j>art by selling firewood or other 
products of their jungle; but a few of them have patches 
of cultivated land, and many earn wag(»s as day labourers 
to tho Hindus. They occupy, in fact, an intermediate 
stage of degradation between the comparatively well-off 
tribes in the Tributary States (the stronghold and hoim* 
of the race), and the PAns, BAuiis, KandrAs, and other 
semi-aboiiginal peoples on the lowlands, who rank as the 
basest castes of the Hindu comiminity. Thii great bulk 
of the Tndu- Aryan or Hindu po[)iiljition consists of Uriyas, 
with a residue of immigrant Jk*ngalis, F.al.i KAyets from 
Bchar and Northern India, TclingAs fioni the .Madras 
coast, MarhattAs from Central and Western India, a few 
Siklis from the Punjab, and Marwan's from BAjiaitAnA. Tlie 
Muhammadans are chiefly the desceiulant.s of tin* PathAiis 
will) took refuge in < )ris'-!i nflcr the .sub\crsion of their kfng- 
dom in I'engal by the Miighuls in the Kith cenluiy. 

Only three towns in (.^ittack distiict contained in 1872 
uj)Wards of 5000 inhabitants, \i/., (aittack, the ca]atjil, 
.ht)/78; J.Ajpur, 10,753; Kendra] lAi A, ln,r)S2. .lAjpur 
w.!.^ till* capital of Orissa iimlcr its Kiiidu kings ; it is still 
consi(li‘red a sacred town, anil thou.’^and.s of pilgrims 
annually flock to it. 

Ib(*c forms the staple product of tlie tli.^t^ct; its three 
chief varieties are hid ft or early rice, ad rad or winter ncc, 
and daliia or sj)ring rice. The otlier cereal crojis consist 
of mdiidtid (a grass-like j)lant [»rndncing a ci>arso grain 
resembling rice), wheat, barJi‘y, ami rhiud, a rioi* like ccn al. 
SudiK another rice-Iikc cereal, not cultivated, grov\s spoii- 
taneonsly in the padd}" fields. Pulses of diflerent .sorts, 
nilM'ed.N, fibres, sugarcane, tobacco, spices, and vegetablc.s 
jilso lorm crops of llie district Tlie ciiltiMitors consist of 
I two clas.ses — the resident liusbaniimcn ('I'hmu)^ and the 
nou-residcnt or migratory liiisbandmen (I'd/d). At the 
time of the last sett lenient of land revuiue in 1837, tho 
ri:j;ht‘’ ^4 the Ie^idl■llt eiiltiNalors wen‘ I’orin.dly rccvign./ed 
by (lovernment, ami secured to lliein by [»ahn-leut leases 
They Jiold their honu'Steatl kinds rent free, and are not 
liable to be ousted so long as they eoiiliniie to pay the renia 
assissed oil their cultivable lands. Nor can such rents bo 
enhamed until the rx])jralion I'f tlicir h asi .^, which run Coii- 
cimeiitlv with the land-.sett lenient to l^'97. 1’lie non-re.si- 
iieiit cultiv ;itors were foiinerJy tcnants-at-will, but since 
1859 a large pn.)i)ortion of them have acquired ^iglIt^ of 
occupancy under the .\(’ts of tho Jiuiiaii Legislature. 

M'lekly steamers ply lu'twecn Calcutta and DhAriirA. 
The High J.cvel (’anal, when eoinpleled, will ali'ord ample 
iiuans of communication inland towards Piengal. TJio 
revenues of tho (Jattack district havo stiadily increased 
iimltT tlio British rule. The total revenue in 1899 30 
Xl 39,042, the expcnditim* on civil adiiiinislialiiui 
XI 14,4.38 ; in 1870-71 tin* revenue was X243,'.*58, tho 
civil expenditure £223,059. in the latter \e:ir il.e land 
ri*\enue amounted to £77,029. M\elmbng I he indiLienona 
villagi*. schools inuiiitained b\ tlic j'vople then n l\cs, the 
schools ins[)ectcd by the Kducational Depariineiit in 
P^72 73 numbcMcd 53, attended by 2I.‘'»5 pupils, and 
maintained at .an outlay of te wlm ii Guvt'rmnent 

contributi*d £2099. The hot sea^mi ci»*umt‘ni*e.s in ^[arch 
and hi'^ts till aliout tho middle of .him-; the rains coii- 
timie from the middle of .him- till tlie end of October, 
win n the colil weather .sets in. d'hi* average rainfall for 
live years ])revious to 1870 wa.s (IMS inches, Mio average 
temperature 84‘" P'ahi*. lotci mitlerit fover, ele]»lianti- 
asis, smallpox, and bowel eiOiiplaintH form the [irevalcnt 
disi'ases. Cholera is alwavs present among llie nativra, 
and oecasionally assumes tho opiilcmic type. The district 
of (’attack, with the ri*st of (Jri.ssa, [•asseii into tho Lands 
of the English from llie Marhattas in 1803. (w. \v. H.) 
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Oattack, the most important town in the above district, 
and the capital of tlic province, is jictiiated in 20'^ 2S' N. 
lat. and 85 55' E. long, on the tongue of land wlioiv tin* 
Malninadi first bifurcates, tlirowing t>tr the Katjun' on its 
southern and the HinijiA on its nortliein bank. Uattack 
city foriui d one of the five royal strongholds of ancieiif 
Orissa, and was founded l>y a warlikii jiririce who n igned 
fnun itf).'! to Dill. Its native kings protecteil it from the 
rivers by a masonry embankment veral miles long, Imill 
ot ciioi nuuis iiloeks of lif*wn sttuie, and in soiiu‘ jdaeC' ‘Jo 
f(5et high. A lortress ih tVndi'il tlje north west corner of the 
town, ami was captnieil hy tin; Ikiglish from the Mar* 
haltas in Ocloiier ISD.'b It is now abaiuloned a- a plaei' of 
defence. The city has lung lu'eii file eommeicial ami 
administralivt' Ih-ailipiarti rs of t)ris.sa; it is <*oimi;cted 
with False* ]^)int h.u hmir 1»\ the Keiidrapaiii ('anal. TJie 
High Le\el (^lnal. at pre-^ait in course tif nei- 1 1 uction, 
will opi'ii out inland eommnnicalion betwi'cn it and O.d- 
ciitta. In 1 8 Jo t lie town contaiiu'd bf) I J ht»u>»s, and a 
jiopnlalioii of about lO.OOt). Fopidation in 187J. ol>,S78, 
viz., Ilindii'^. Muhamiiiiidans, 7 bid ; (diristians, 

; nth<‘r>, dJ5. (\\. W. II.) 

(^VT^AI^O, the chief town of a cin'h* in the Austrian 
kingdi»m of Dalm.iti i, .situated on a narnjw ledee betwcaai 
the mountains of Montenegro and the litjcea di (!?attaro, a 
winding and beantifnl inlet »)f theAdnatie. It i>.slrongl\ 
fortified towariU l'»th tin* se-.i and land, towards the sea 
by the foil re of i ^ivlnuovo, at t In* monlh of tin* gull, 
and towards laml more csjiecially b\ the Ca^^tle of San 
Giovanni on the h.-ight^ ; the long of wall from thi^ 
e istle to the town f'irm a .strikiiii; leatiiie in (he. laiulsiajie. 
*rhe town is tie* se it of a. (Catholic ]»ivho[». and eontiius a 
small <Mthfdial, a Citholie collegiate ehaj ’h, ami sweial 
couveiits; but the pojMilatioii is largeU ShNonie, and the 
(rieek (.’liiirch is almost on a level willi the Latin. The 
trade is eoinparatively restricted, and but litih* advant.ige is 
taken Ilf the gulf e\ei'j)r for tludi.sherie.s. 'Die piincijialauiele 
of e\p(»il is dri*'d flesh or ('<fstr(vhn*t. Population, .‘fdOlf. 

(.':itt.o«> is j»n)l»:thl\ to lio idoiililitMl w itii tie fi'oinui ./ (cu 
n t"n) \ Imt it (lo«‘.-s not ajipear uiider.aiiv ! hiiiii: its ]»res»*nt 

iiMiiio till t'e* fotlj «M*ntiirv, when it is (les<Til'*'l lt\ ( ’mist. ml inn-. 
Porphvio ■fiiiia . Is /a ' /. / / In tin* it-igii oi I'.i i' tin* .M,i. •••.Io- 
nian {>■'■7 nitiire.l hv the S.ineen-,, ^ it it .'ift. i ’ amuIs 

in. lint nil' 1 i* .• !i .i-.iiiioi< or inilr].) nil< lit o paalic idllllil, 

win 11 t . ■ 'III !• II •!' t }i< Tn I K 1 1 :ici I pt ••• 1 I li* j ii ■ « I ■ >*i I'l.j • foininioTi 
of \ enn I n t'l'- t ill.iw m-g l■«•Mtnr•n■s it v. i - --i.iii linn*- l••■-,n•g•■^l 
liy tlic t . < ni'i-. lit \'i()iii , ,irnl in :iinl it w is immiIv 

•Ifstiov 1 li\ '• a; li-pi iK- lie fin- pf n •* of ( '.im p- 1’. ii niio it pis ..mI 
to.\M‘?ni, I'lif i'l I ’■", 1 , I ,v t ' ( ]M•n■^■ol Pri'-liin e. it \» is :iv;siirii,.|{ |,> 

It.ily, '01(1 in I" I'l e aiiit' l wiili th** Pieneli .n pit.- Its n-Uor.i- 
tioij to \iJ-tMi.ii'l in.! : pli“.'till IsH. S- . 'fo/t-i, ll)*\hhtnth 

of Tlirhfty j -C.'.', S'l/ it .'// ' }/ I n ii\ M.ipli i 7'' 

( '.\ r ri’llJ M( >LF, <Iioi:i.i. (fSOlJ lSd^), au Eugli.sli 
paintiT, chiefly ju wat.T » ■ilmir , was liorn at 1 )ii Ivh liurtrh. 
neir hiss. \ .rlollv in Aujii'l 1 SOD At *h- uf .si.\i ■•cn 
he 1) “gati w'luking as an areliltectnr d ninl iiipogra]ihi.M! 
dr.inght-m-'M : aflerwaids he ei.nt i i].ut< d designs to lie 
einrrired in the annn d^ then .sn fa-hinn d.h* and popular; 
theii 'e he pro|'n*s'ed ijit»> w atei'-eolniir p nnTin.’ becoming 
an a-soeiit - of the ^Vat^. r (Jolour Soeiety in fS'ig.aiid si tull 
tiieiiib r in 1 .''ibS. In 1-'^.’>1 Ip* withdi.-w from aeiivc con- 
neeti-.n with till- .so.'p ty, and with tie* pi n-lne nt w^ater 
colotii p lint jue, and toiik to oil eolouritie^ Ilism.ist fertile 
pTioil v.M^ hotween l^.‘5.‘i ami I8.")l. In as an 

exiiibitor in tie* Pritish Fine Art sretnm of tin- hreat 
hjxhibir.i.n in Pau^ t w iter colour branch;, In jei*cucd one 
of tln^ liv • ! T'-t • 1 I- gold medals awanled to fMi!)-}i piinter.s. 
He al -o e!iio\-.*.i j,i ip - ioinl lionour.s in .\nist. idim and in 
Belgium. lb* dpil on tip* JIth July 18d.^. Amoipj his 
loatling rks at'* 'I'ln Minder of tin; Jii.shop of bii’-ge. M oth 
century), The Armonrei* relating the Story of the Sword, 
The As.sa.ssination of tip* Ih-gent Murray by llaiiiilton of 


Bothw'cllhaugh, and (in oil) k Terrible* Secret. He was 
largely employed by publishers, illustrating the Waverlei/ 
Xfwt^ls and the Hisloi'ical Annual of his brother the Hev. 
IHchanl Calterniole (hi.s scene.s from the wars of Cavaliers 
and Roundheads in tliis series are among his best engraved 
works), and many other volunie.s be.sideSj Ho i.s stated to 
have been “ un.settled in lii.s habits, and uncertain in 
engagements.” Cattermole was a painter of no inconsider- 
able gifts, and of great facility in pietiiresipie rc.source ; he 
was ilefective in solidity of fi^rm and texture, and in realism 
or richne.ss of colour. lie excelled in rendering scenes of 
chivalry, of iiicili:evali.sm, and geiiLa*ally of the romantic 
a.spects of the jiast. indeed, lii.s f*ienlty in this way might 
almo.st bo com piired-- though on a considerably lower level, 
and w'ith le.ss of the sjiell of originality -to that of Walter 
Scott. Jll^t us Si oLt was fading from the region of media vul 
romanticism in letters, Cattermole e.ntennl n[)on it in line art. 

(hVTIT, or (hiATTi, a powerful and. warlike Ceniiau 
nation, who, though defeated by Drusus, (.lerinaiiicus, and 
other Roman generals, wu*re never Avholly subjugated, till in 
the 4t li century they ilisapiuiared among tlie Franks. They 
inhabited a di.M.ricf i‘Xtending from the M'eser on the K. to 
the Rhimi on the W., and bounded on the S. by the Agri 
Deemnali'.-;. They thus occupied about the same jiosition 
as the modern llcssc — though their territory was more (ix- 
tensjve, and included also part of Xort 1 1 -Western Bavaria, 
ami the name //..v.sv is probably the same a.s Chatti. 
They lived in a connnnni.stic society, but po.ssessed .several 
towups, of w'liicli the chief was now' Maden. 

CATPIiF, a term ajiplied to the varioii.s races of 
dome.slioalcd animal.s belonging to the gemis Jws, known 
also as Oxen They have been divided into twm {uiinary 
groups, the humped cattle or /i‘biis (//o.v intlirns) of India 
and Africa, and the straight-backed catth'. {Bos (aurus)^ 

I which are common eveiy where. By many naturalists these 
grou]»s hav:* been regard(*d as mere races of tlio saino 
sjieeies, ami it is a well a.seertaincd fact that the oHsjiring 
arising from the crossing of the hiimpi*(l and unliumpeil 
cattle ale coniplelely fertile ; but the dillercnces in their 
o.steology, configuration, voice, and habits are such as to 
leave, little ihmbt of their .speeilic distinetne.ss. Oxen 
ap[>e.ir to ha\o been among the carlie.M of doiiie.:)ticated 
animals, us Hhey undoubtedly were among the most 
iieporl ant agents in the growtli of l..arly ci\ ilizal ion. They 
are mentioned in the oldest written records of the Hebrew 
I and lliudii people.s, and are ligurudon Egyptian inoiiunients 
I iMi 'cd J0t)D years before the (Jliri.stian ora ; while the 
renin ins of doniesticated .specimens liavo been found in tho 
Swiss lake -dwellings along w'itli the stone implements and 
other ri’cords of Neolithic man. In infant communities an 
indiviiluaP.s wealtli was nicasiired by the number and size 
ot his herds AbiMiii, it is said, w'an rich in cattle ; —and 
o.\cu fur a loffg ])criod formed, as they still do niiiong many 
Central .\frican tril>cs, ^he favourite ineilinni of exchange 
betw’cjn nations. After the introduction of a metal coinage 
into ancient (cieece, the former method of exchange was 
comimmioratiMl ]»y clamping the image of an ox on the now 
money ; while the same laistom has left its mark on tlie 
]:ingiia*jes of Eiirojn*, as is seen iiv tlu» Latin word “[iccuiiia” 
and the |*jiglish ‘‘pecuniary,” dcriveil from “ jiecu.s,” caltlo. 
'file value attacheil to cattle in ancient times is further 
shown by the Bull tiguring among the .signs of tho zodiac; 
in its worshi[i by tho ancient Egyptians under the title of 
Apis ; in the veneration wliicli has aKvays betai jiaid to it 
by the llindu.s, ac -ordiiig to W'liose sacretl legends it was 
the first animal created by the three divinities wdio were 
directed by the supremo Deity to furnish the earth with 
animat .‘d brings; and in the. important part it was made 
to play in Ore.e.k and Roman mythology. The Hindus 
were not allowed td shed the blood of the ox, and the 
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Egyptians could only do si) in sacrificing to their gods. 
Both Hindus and Jews were forbidden, in their sacred 
writings, to muzzle it wlieu treading out the corn ; and to 
destroy it wantonly was considered a public crime among 
the Romans, punishable with cKile, 

The domestic cattlo of Knrope, of whicli there arc at 
least fiftisen Britieli,' and a considerably larger number of 
Continental breeds, have been, according to I^rofissors 
Nilsson and Kutimeyer, wlio Lave specially studied this 
subject, derived from at least three distinct s])cci(*s ur 
races- - lios Sjmjijrons, nmX Ihm jruutusus, 

Tho first of these, the IJrus, would seem, from ils remains, 
to have been domesticated among the Swiss lake-dwellers, - 
abounding then, and down to historic times, in the wild 
state, throughout the forests of Kurope. Ciesar desciibes 
it as existing, in his time, in the llercynian Forest, in si/e 
alim)st as large as an elephant, but with the foim and cohmr 
of a bull ; and it is mentioned by Jleberstein so l.ilc 5i.-> tlic 
IGtli century as sTill a favourite l)east of chase, 'fhe name 
Unis, •api)licd to it by the Uomans, is derived from I’r, a 
root common to tlm Tndo-Kurojioan languages, and signify- 
ing original, primitive ; and m*riy be traced in the Tliur ol 
Poland, Slier of tht; (.fcnnans, and the Latin 'raiinis, a< 
also in various names of plaei‘s, as the (Vnit(»n of Lii, 
Thuringiau Forest, Turin, and Tours. The l-ius was 
characterized by ils fiat or slightly eoiiease bu*ehead, its 
straight occipital ridge, and the peculiar eurvatnu* t*f its 
horns. Its iuimenM^ size may be gathered from tlu* fact 
that a skull in the, IJiitisIi -Mii.seuiii, bumd near Atlioll jji 
I’crthshire, ij^easures 1 yanl in length, while the span ot 
tlm horn core!%is feet (1 inclies. vSi vi nd breeds of <MUle, 
ns the Krieslaiul of tho (^>lltim•nt, and llie Pembroke »f 
England, are supjioscjd to have sjirmig from this source ; 
while the so-called wild (attic of Pritaiii (AW (tmrus, 
v,ir. ticoticHis) make the nearest ujquoacli, according to 
Riitiiueyer, of living forms to the Uius, This breed is 
of a white colour, exce]»t llie. ti]»s of the horns, which ait* 
dark, and the cars and nin/z]»‘, whicli arc eillu r black or 
brownish red. Uiiiftirinilv in colour, luovever, i.s seemed 
by tho slaughter of all t.ilvcs vvliicli dillor fumi tin* jaiie 
ty[)o. Pritisli wihl cattle mev exist only in (^idzovv Et»r<*sl, 
Chilliiigham Park, lAine I'ark, and (’hartley, in allot winch 
they are strictly juvserved. The jaircst. bred me those (»f 
Chillinghani -a park vvlpcli was in e.xistcnce in the J.'Uh 
century. Tliese have red ears with bnevnish mn//lc, ami 
sliowall the characteristics of wild animals. According to 
Mr llindmaisli, who obtained his information from the 
jiropriiUor, “thi'y hide their vouiig, feed in tlie nieht, 
basking or sleei>iiig dming the dav ; tlicv aio fierce when 
presse.d, but, genera11\ s])eal.ing, very timorous, moving oil’ 
on the a](pearanco of any one even at a gieat distance.’' 
The bulls engage in tierce contest for tlic leadership of the 
herd, and the tvounded are set upon by tliv others and 
killed; thus few bulls attain a great age, and iveii tlio.-c, 
when they grow feeble, are gored Itf death by tbeir fclh)ws. 
Tile white cattle »)f (’adzow are very similar to llio.-e of 
Chillinghani in tlicir liabits, }»ut being eoiitiiied to a narrow 
area are less wild. Tliey still form a consideralile herd, but 
of late years, it lue^ bci*n staled, tliey have ail become poili-d 
It is probable, as >Sir \Valti‘r Scott used to inaintain, that 
Cadzow nnd (Jhillingham are but tlie extremities ot vsliat, 
in ruder limes, was a eoiitinuous fi*r(‘"t, and tlial tlu- wliitc 
cattle are the remnants t)f tliose lierds of “ taun sylvestivs " 
described by early Sr.ottish writers as aboiimling in the 
forests of Caledonia, and to which Scott eviileutly refers in 
the following lines : — 

“ of , 'ill the Iwasts of chuso 

Tliat roam in waMxly (’alt-don, 

(’r!i.‘diing tin* foivst in his race, 

The iiioimtuin bull conics thutukTiug on.” 
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It is still a matter of controversy whether tliese wild 
cattle are the unsubdued, although degenerate, descendants 
of tlie mighty Urns, of merely the olikpring of a domestic 
brex'd run wild, which have reverted somewhat to the 
ancient type. Their cumparativi ly small size, and their 
evident tendency to vary in colour, seem to j>oiiit (Uit the 
latter as tlie more probable \w\\. A breed similar to the 
Chillinghani cattle existed in Wall sin the lOth century, 
being while, with r(;d ears ; and W^■l^h clironielers relate 
how oil one occasion a ITinoe of W’alrs demanded, as ccuii- 
peiisatiun fm* certain injuries, loi) white nr lot) blac*k 
cattle, and how also the anger of King .loini was at <uie 
time a[ipeascd by a gift of 1 d 00 of tlu* white \;int'ly,- - 
showing that tlie latter wen* minierous, and .sullicu ntly 
under c*»ntrol to be col lectio I and conveved fiom om* jr.ot 
td* the country to another, also that tliey were moielngldy 
valued than the black cattle,- in .slmrt, that they cMstiil 
at that time a.s a domestii'atcd brceil. Accoidiiig to 
JTofess(U‘ \a)\\ {I hnm si iiiUtd Annuals nj fh^ In /ttsh AAo/^/.n), 
this W’i*lsh lircc-d existed under doincsticalioii, in a coiii- 
)>arativoly pun* state, in IViubroke.diirc at tlu* beginning 
(»t tlu*- pre.sent century. As tlie wihl cattle of Ihitain aie 
prev'ented, by rigorous sclictinn, tnaii deviating iiom 
their prchcnt colour, it is imi'ossiblc to a*'.«cit tlial the 
ancient Lnis was mainly white, allluui'jli J>aivviii (AnimaU 
and i'litnis ttnd< r lh>iin'stirat{t>n) lia: bnaieht forward 
sniiu* facts show that di)niestic calllc run wil«l sicin \o 
li;i\e a slight tendency to n-veil in tlial dircetion. 
Imiiunse herds of wild oxen in tlm Ladniiie islands are 
dt‘s(*ribed in } nf/aars as “being milk-wliiti*, 

(‘xcept Itie- eais, which aie generally black ; and in the 
southern districts of tin* Ealklaml Islands, where cattle, 
inlnMliu'cd fnan Tai I'lata, liavc niu wild b)r at hart a 
c»‘nturv, they are “ white, with their feel, or wlude IilikJ, 
or oidv their ears, bhu'kA 

Ilf'f lnnt/{fron,'^y aceonling to Nilsson, existed in tin* wild 
I state, in Sweden ; but Kiitinu‘\er holds that (here is not 
suilicicht evidence to j>rove that it t*\(*r existed otherwise 
I than doinesticati'd in Ceiitial Luiope, It seems to liavo 
\ been the most eoiiinioii race ol doiimstie caltb* among the 
'ancient lake-vlwellers, and sivcial of tin*, oi'^ting Swiss 
breeds are believed b) bedeiived tn»m it. lon.aiii.-' of the 
same lace an* found in Ihitain aj-sociated witli tliose ot tlie 
elcpliaiit and rliinoceros, and tinre is little doubt tliat 
( a*sar found large domestic Inriis ot lids kind on his 
I ariival ill P»ritaiii, and that lln*se supjtlied lood to tlie 
i Koiiiaii legimis. Prolessor Owen legarjs it as the original 
. ol oiu Welsli and Highland cattle. Jifts hnniiji tnis wa-i 
' smaller than the ordinary breeils now existing, and hail 
sliort lioins. Whether it is to be rcgaided as oiiginallv a 
wild Euro] lean species, wliicli Neolithic man suciciijvd in 
iloinesticating, or merely a-, a doim-tic race intoniin* •) by 
• scttlcr.s from the Ma.st, as iiiaiiv on pliiloloeical 'O’ounds 
1 suppose, it has uinloiiblcdlv lr.nl a viiv cdi.- aiuable 
j iiitbn nee in tin*, format luii of our cxi.stim: laiid . 
i Jini; fi t,nfu.nfs Was somewhat laigir than A •• >><nJrovSj 
\ with whicli it coexisted in certain djstij«l' ot .nnlinavia. 

Its remains arc fonmi chieth in the lau* dwillingsof the 
I bronze |»eriod, although i>eciirriim .-p n iii,'ly in tliose ol 
' earlier ilate. Tln‘y Iiavc al.-^o been I' IiimI in Iri.sh eran- 
' lnige.^ ; ainl Nilsson legaul.-^ it as tlu jaoLa-nitof of the 
, [U'c.seiit mount lin cattle of Norw.iv. 

I The bri'cd.s and siib-brccils pindmul hoin tho.si- am lent 
I races are cxceedingl}' nnnn nai.^. “ In Ihitain,” says Vj.iiatt, 
‘‘ lln*y are almo.‘d as various as tli« .-'Oil of the diH’ciint 
districts, or the faiicic.-* ot tlic bu eders.” This vancl v may 
ill some degree be attributable to their being the de.*icend' 
ants, in all ]»robabllitY, of more than one sj»ccic.^. to 
slight ditVereiiees in the climate and pasturage of dillcreiit 
districts, or to the. sudden appearance of what J)arwin has 
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termed spontaneous variations ; ” but it is beyond doubt 
niaiiily duo to the long-continued and careful selection of 
the breeder. The British forms, a detailed account of 
which will be found uiRier the article Acricultukk, voL 
i. p. 3^7, may be coiiveinently arranged in throe classes : — 
(1.) }*oW‘d dattU, an artificial variety which may he 
}>ruduceil in any breed by selection ; thus the [>olled cittle 
oflialloway had small liurns so late as the middle of the 
last etaitmy, but by only breeding with bulls nf the 
shortest horns, the gramlialher of the present carl of 
Selkirk sueceedod in entirely removing those a]»]»( ji(lages ; 
(li.) ^kort-honied (Jnttb\ tlu* deseeiidaiits of Dna 
represented in greatest [nirity by the Welsh and Highland 
cattle, and jirobably differing: liltlo from tlie cattle fcMind 
ill Britain Iroiii the Boli.slied Stone age to flic end of the 
Koinati period ; tlioM* wire afterwards driven with their 
masters from the opun euuntry to llit* hilly districts, 
before the Saxon in\aders, wljo probably laoii.iiht with 
them (d.) tilt* l,nn>j-linrmd ^ larger than the preceding, 
and of a red and whitt* colour, which liave gi\i‘ii rise to 
those breetls of cattle that mw occuity tin* less ele\ated 
and mure f«‘rtile trael of Kngland. Tln»se Saxon cattle 
may be regarded as repre&t‘nting the ^trludnjt'nius type. 
The lung and sliort Intrni'xl varieties, liowever, interbreed 
freely, s.i that in many of our breeds the two types are 
inextricably mixetl. 

Of (kuitinental foiins the Hungarian is eoiis[»iciious from 
its great size, and the extent of its Inn ns, which often 
measure 5 feet fr«)ni li[) to tip. 'flie cattle of Frie.sland, 
Jutland, and Holstein form another large breed, and these, 
it is said, w’ere introdiieed by the Clot lis into Soain, thus 
becoming the progeiii tin’s of the enornious herds of w’ild 
cattle wliioli now roam o\er the raiii]»as ol South America. 
The latter, it is alleged by Si>anisli w'riters, h.ive all sprung 
froui seven cows and a bull brought from Andalusia to the 
city of As.suncion in J’araguay, about the year 1550. 
They are widely spread over the plains of that continent, 
but are inoat numerous in the teiii|»ciatc districts of 
Baraguay and La Plata — a fact w'hieli i)eai^ out the view 
taken l)y Idarw’in, that our oxen are the ilcsceiidauts of 
species originally inhabiting a tLMn[)er.ite climate. Hxee])t 
in greater uniforiiiity of colour which is dark-redilisli 
brown, the Pam[)as cattle have deviated i)ut lilthi from the 
Andalu.sian tyj»e. Tliey roam in grc,at Ijenls in search of 
pasture, under the leadership of tlie .slrougot bulls, and 
avoid man, who hunts them chiefly for tin* Aalue of their 
hiiles, of w’hieh ennrinoiis iiiiiiibers arc exported annually 
from Buenos Ayre.^. 'I’hey are, however, readily reclaimed ; 
the wildest herds, ac-conling to Professor Low, being often 
doniesti(;ated in a month. These cattle ]i;i\e hitherto been 
cdiiefly X allied for their Iiiiies, and as siipj»lying animal food 
to the jiihabitaiits. who only use the ehoi«‘e.4 ['arts ; but 
lately attempts liave been made, and with con^iderablo 
success, to export tlm beid in a preserve<l sl.ile to Kurope. 
Altlioiigli the South Anieiicaii cattle have tlms sjirung from 
a Single Kuropcan breed— that continent j)o.*^.sessing no 
indigentjiis species of taurine Borfd<t\ they have already 
given rise to many well-marke.d vaiietjcs, as the ]M>lleil 
cattle <»f Paraguay, the haiifes hreed of (Joloiuhia, and that 
inosi inoiistrou.s of existing breeds, the Nalas, two lierds of 
wlii(;li Darwin .saw* on tlie banks of tlie l^lala, and which he 
de.-kcribes as ‘M)f*;iring the same ri*Jition In oilier cattle as 
bull (;r pug dogs do to other dog.s ” C^attle have been 
introduced by ttie colonists into Australia ainl \cw Zc.alarid, 
where tl • y are now found in immense lienL, leading a 
semi-wilo existence tin* extensive “ nins ” of the 
Bettlers. The lloltentots and Kallres possess se\er.il 
valuable Ineeds, a^ the Xania<pia. and Beeliw'aiia cattle, the 
latter wilU limns wliich sometimes measure over IJ feet 
from tip to tip along the curvature. The cattle of those 
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semi-barbarous South Africailj appear to be among the 
most intelligent of their kind, — certain of thorn, known as 
hcn'kleysj having been trained to watch the flocks, preventing 
them from straying beyond flxod limits, and protecting 
them from the attacks of wild beasts and from robbers* 
Tliey are also trained to iiglit, and are said to rush into 
battle with the spirit of a w ar-horse. * • ' • 

Oxen, csiiecially in Britain, have come to bo regarded 
as dull and stupid animals, but this is only true of such 
breeds as are reared solely for fattening and killing. The 
wild cattle of Chillinghiiiii, 'and the serni-wild herds that 
abound on the plains of South America, show no lack of 
sagacity in avoiding threatiuied danger, or in combining 
to meet a coiniiioii foe ; while the backley of the KafTres 
.show^s how susceptible they are of education. Wherever, 
indeed, the ox is employed as a beast of burden or of 
ilraught, and it is so in most countries, its intelligence is 
scarcely inferior to that of the horse, wliile it surpasses the 
latter in docility and in the patient endurance of toil. In 
the soiiLli-wcist of Kngland the Devonshire? cattle are 
largely emiiloyi'd in husbandly, and the greater attention 
w'hicli lias eunsei|ueiitly been bestowed upon them has 
been am]»ly rewarded in the superior docility and intelli- 
gence of the breed. Among the Swiss mountains there are 
herds of cows, whose leaders are adorned wuth bells, the 
ringing of which keeps the cattle together, and guides the 
hcrdsi laii to their jiasture grounds. 'I’he wearing of the 
bells has come to be regarded as an honourable distinction 
by the cow^s, and no punishnicnt is felt so keenly as the 
loss of them, the cul[>iit giving expression t^ her sense of 
degradation by the most t>iteous lowiiigs, i 

Tlie peiiod of gestation in the cow is nine months, when 
she usually produces a single calf; occasionally, however, 
two are born, ami when these are of diirereiit sexes, the 
female is almost invariably barren, and is known as a 
“ fr(?e-inartin/^ that is, a cow free for fattening, from the 
Scotch w’unl “ mart/’ signifying a fattened ox. 

It is impossible to i»\er estimate the services rendered by 
tlie ox to the human race. laving, it plouglis its owmePs 
land and reaps his liarvest, carries his goods or himself, 
guards his properl}, and, as lias been seen, even fights his 
battles, while its udders, which under domestication have 
been enormously enlarged, yield liiin at all seasons a copious 
.supply of milk. When dead, its ^jlcsh forms a cliief source 
of animal food ; its hones are ground into manure or turned 
into numerous articles of use or ornament ; its skin is 
made into leather, its ears and lioofs into glue; its hair is 
mixed wdth mortar; and its horns are cut and moulded 
into spoons and other useful articles. 

liuniped cattle are found in greatest perfection in India, 
hut they extend eastward to J apaii and westward to the 
African Niger. They dilTer from the European forms not 
only ill the IJeshy proluberaiiee on the shoulders, but in the 
iiuiiiber of sacral vertebne, in the character of their 
voice, which has been llescribed as “grunt-like,” and also 
in their habits; “they seldom,” says Mr Blyth, “seek 
the shade, and never go into the wat(;r and there stand 
knee-deep like the cattle of Europe.” They now exist only 
ill the domesticated state, and appear to have been brought 
umlcr tlie dominion of inaii at a very remote period, all the 
representations of tlie ox on such ancient sculptures as 
those ill the caves of Elephanta being of the humped or 
zebu form. There are several breeds of the zebu, the 
finest oeeurriug in the northern provinces of India, whore 
they are used for riding, - carrying, it is said, a man at the 
rate of six miles an hour for fifteen hours. White bulls^ 
are lield peculiarly sacred by the Hindus, and when they 
have been dedicated to Siva, by the branding of his image 
u])on them, they are thenceforth relieved from all labour. 
They go without molestation wherever they choose, and 
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may be seeu abouf Eastern bazaars helping themselves to 
whatever dainties they prefer from the stalls of the 
faithful. See Aoeiculture, vol. i. p. 387. (j. gi.) 

OATTOLICA, a town of Sicily, in the province of 
Girgenti, and 15 miles north-west of the town of that 
name. In the vicinity there are extensive deposits of 
sulphur hnd rock fialt Population, 6380. 

CATULLUS, C- Valerius, one of the most brilliant 
and original among Latin authors, belongs to the Ciceronian 
age, and is one of the two poets whose works luiorn and 
illustrate the last years of Ihe Roman republic. Our 
knowledge of his life is almost eritin^ly derived fzoiii his 
own writings. The few statements concerning him which 
have been received on external evidence reqziire to 
be confirmed or corrected by reference to alluaions con- 
tained in these writings. The most iiiipurtaiit uf these 
external evidences are the statements of .Irnjine, in 
the continuation the Eusebiari Chronicle^ undtir the year 
87 n.c, : “Gains Valerius Catullus, scribtor lyricus A\;ron;e 
nascitur,” and, under 57 n.c. : “ Catullus xxx. iutatis unno 
Ropun inoritur.” Questions have been raised, and vuriu:;^^ly 
answered, in regard to the correctness butli of ilic names 
assigned to the j)oet, and of the dates of his birtli and death 
given in these passages. Althougli he appears to s|>eak of 
himself in his poems only by the iiaine of Catullus, there is 
no controversy as to the Gentih; name, Viih ruts. Snotoiiiiis, 
in his Life <f Julius C*vsar (ch. 73), ineiUiuiis the pod by 
the names “ ValLTiuni (Jatullum.” Other persons ^^llo had 
the cotjuumen Catulln.s belonged to the Valeiian gen.N. 
Among theseji the best known is M. Valerius (’atullus 
Mcssalifms, oiit^of the Dehitorcs in the reign of Doinitiaii, 
and one of the persi)!iagc8 iiitrod\iced in the famous seem' 
at the Alban Villa of the emperor, described in tluj bmrth 
satire of Juvenal : — 

“Et cum moitifcTo prudms Voieuto C\itullo.” 

The testimony of inscrii^tious shows, furtJier, that this 
name was common in the native ]>rovinee of Catullus, ami 
belonged to other inhabitants of Vcu’oiia, bcside.‘> tlie poet 
and his family (Schwabo, Qua^stiunes (!(itulli(um , ]i. 27). 
Scholars are still divided in opinion as to wlidlicr his 
■prcenoTneii was (jlaius or Quintus, In the b(*st MSS. the 
volume is called simply CatuLli Veroumsis UU r^ and this is 
the title whicli his Knglisli editor, IVof. Robinson J^lli.s, 
adopts. For the name Gams >ve have tJiu undoubted 
testimony, not only of .Jerome, which rests on tlio much 
earlier authority of Suetonius, but also that of Apulciii.s. 
In &U]>port of tlie second, a passage is ipiuted from the 
Natural Hlstonj of Pliny (xxxvii. G, 81), wliere in some 
editions the prienomcii Q. is prclixi’d to the iiaim?. The. 
Q. is, however, omitted in tlie best MSS., ami in other 
passages of the same author the ])oet is s]>oken of as 
^‘Catullus Veroiiensis.” The mistake Is .supposed to liavi* 
arisen from a confusion with Q. Catiilus, tin*. Colleague of 
Marius in the Ciiubric War, liimsejf also the author of 
lyrical poems. The only otlier ground in favour of a(Io[>ting 
the latter name is a conjectural eineiidatiou of Scaliger in 
the 67th poem (line 12), where he cliangos the t{ui t,- of the 
MSS. into “ Quinte.^* Though a question on which such 
eminout scholars as Monin^sen, Uaupt, L. Muller, and 
apparently Mr Flliy, take one shle. while Scliwabc, W. S. 
Teitffek and Mr Muiiro ^Jourmil of Phih^Uujtj^ iii.) take 
the other, can scarcely be considered absolutely settled, 
yet t,he arguments adduced by Schwabe and .Nfr Munro 
for accepting the authority of Jerome and ApuJeiu.s seem 
difficult to answer. A more importaTit question is raised 
concerning the dates of the poet’s birth and death. It 
is quite certain, from .allusions contained in th(j poeiiis, 
that the date of his death given by Jerome (57 b.o.) is 
wrong, and that Catullus survived the second consulship 
of Pompey (66 b,cj.) (cf, Iv. 6, cxiii. 2), jfnd was present in 


August of the following year at the prosecution of Vatin ius, 
by Licinius Calvus liii.) From the allusion in 
lii. 3»“~* 

“ I’fii* consulatuin pericrat Viitinius,” 

it was assumed, till the appeiiram ti in 1862 of Schwabe’s 
Quitsiiouvs Catulliaiuv^ that (\itulliis must have lived to 
witness the consulship bestowed on Vatinius in the end of 
47 li.C. This consideration indm-cd Liichnuum to fix on 
77 B.C. instead of 87 u.c. as the date of tin; jioct’s birth. 
It has, however, been shown b} ScIiwuIh*, and is now” 
generally ailmitted, tliat the line “ JVr (‘uii>ulatuiu,” Arc., 
refers to the fact tluit Vatinius, after being pia tor in 55 
B.C., was in the habit of boasting of the ceitainty of his 
attaining the consulship, as Cleopatra w'as in the habit of 
coiilirming her most solemn dei'larations by a[ 4 >eabng lu 
her liupe of one day admin isteriiig justice in the Capitul 
{cf. Uaupt. “ Qua'stioiies Catullianie,” contained in vol. i. 
of his Opuscula, 1875). Wo have thus certain cviilcncc 
that Catullus lived till the month of August 54 n.c., but 
there is no allusion in Jiis jujcms to any event of a later 
date than the prosecution of Vatinius. Soim* of the [ioems 
(as xxxvii. ami lii.) may very pri>bably have been written 
during lii.s last illness, lie sirms to havi* Jived just long 
enough to collect his works together, to dedicate them to 
Cornelius Nepos, and to see his 

iievniii lilu-lhiui 

Ariih) iiiodo pumice expoliiiiiii.” 

If lie (lied in 54 n.c. or early in 53 n.c. tliere must be a 
furtlnu* error either in tlu‘ first or tiie seeoml of .Ieruim‘’s 
statemenl.s. Catullus must either havtj been born later than 
87 n.c. or have Jived to a greater age than tliirty. The 
dillieulty in regard to tin* first supj>u.sition is that it increases 
tlie disproportion between the ages ol the poet and Ids 
ndsliess Clodia, W'ho must liave bi‘en burn about 91 B.c. 
Ihil as he was snpplaiiR'd in her alle(‘tioiis by a still 
younger man, .M. Ckelius Rufus, who :i))pears for a lime 
t(» Intve bet'll etpially infatuated by licr, and as Cicero 
in his ilefeiice of Cadius describe.^ her as one “ qiiie 
eti.Lin aleret adoltsccutcs et parsimoniam jiatruin suis 
suiiqitibns su.stciitaret (J*ro M. ch. xvi. 1), 

this dillieulty is not a scrioub objection to the date, 
(’atnllus is do.scribed by Ovid, in true keeping wdlli all tlie 
I chaiMcti'iisties of his jiuetry, us “ liedeiu Juvenilia cinctus 
’rcui[»ora ” (Aiuur.j iii. 9, I ) ; ami this th ^cription seems 
more ajjdieable to a man who dies in his thirtieth \ e.ir tli.iii 
to one wJio dies three or four years later. Further, tlie 
age at winch a mail dies is more likely to be aceiirat>*ly 
leiiieinbered than the j»articular date either of his deutli or 
of Jns birth. Tlie common practice of rt'cniding the ai;cs 
uf tJie decea.sed in sepulchral inscriptions iiiust li.i\e 
leiidered a nd .stake less likely to occur in tliai respect, tiiaii 
I in respect of tlia consulship in wdiicli he wjis bom. Oilier 
1 iiKstaiicos can be given of tiu; carelessness ol ,Ici<»me in 
le.-qiect tiJ dates, and Mr Munro gives a piol»;i)'l«- rxpJana- 
tii»ii of thu mistake in the ciuifusion between the lust and 
the la.st of the four consulships ol Cimia.’ It set iiis, there- 
fore, oil the w'hole most likely that tlie wui’d^ “ xxx. ietati.s 
anno*' are cornet, and that (\itiillus was born in 84 n.c., 
in the consulship of Chi. Rapirius ( arbu 1 1, .iiul L. (.Virnelius 
Oiima IV. 

The statement that lie was born at Vt iuiia is coiifirined 
by j)as.sages in Ovid ami Marti.il. IMiiiy the elder, who 
wius liorii at Como, speaks of Catullus in tlie preface to his 
Natural JIutori/, as hi.s “ ctuiiitrynian ” (coiiterraneus), 
ami the poet speaks of Veruiia as his lionic, or at least his 
temporary residence, in more than one [ilace (Ixvii. 3t, 
Ixviii. 27, XXXV. 3) ; and in iiientioiiing the Traiisj»adam 

^ This 18 also sug^esteil as possible by Schwabe, who, himuviT, pic- 
fers adhering to tbo date 87 n.c. 
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among tlie otlu r hiliiilutants of Ttiily, he ;uUls the worJs 
“ lit mei^s 4 ii<H[ue atlingam” (xxxvyi. 13). 

His oeeasioii.il roaiilente iu his native }>laee is further 
attested l»\ llie slateiueut of Suetonius (Julius CtiSit)\ 73), 
that ‘‘Julius Ciusar accepted tlie poet’s a]M)logy for his 
scuiTilous verses uinin him, invitiMl him to dine, with him 
on the sniim day, and continued ]iis intimacy uith his 
father as hefure.'^ As tins incident could only lu\e 
liappeiied duiiiig the time that Julius Ciesar win Tro- 
CiUisul, the scene of it must ha\e been in the ( h.-^alpine 
province, and at the house uf the poets father, in '>r near 
Verona. The vitm'.s apoh>i;i/ed f«>r were tluKse runtained 
*11 poems xxix. and Ivii., tlie iormei* of wljicli mn.^t have 
been written after (’esai\ invasion of Britain, so tli.it lliis 
interview ])robai)ly touk in tlie winter ot Jo ol \:a\ 

The faet that lus f.itlier was the Jiost of the gnat pro- 
consul, and li\i-d mi lerm.^ of intimacy wilh Inin, juslilies 
the inference, lli.it he wa^., in wi'ultli and rank, one of the 
prineijial men of the }*rovinee, an inference ei.nlirmeil by 
the social |)o-^ition ivhich Catullus himself a>.^ume,d in 
itome, ami b\ his enjoyment of propmty imlependmit of 
his f.itlier (ff. poems x,\xi. and xliv.) diirnig his latliei’s 
lifetime. T’he only other important .statement ctmceniing 
the poet’s life whieli rests mi external autlioiity is that of 
A[)uleius, that the re.il name of tin; Lcslu.i of tlie, poems 
was Clodia. One other statement, not eniicermng the 
poet’s life, but cuni'crinng the rei»ulation winch lie enjo\ed 
aft'T his de.ith, is given in the Li/r of AfOru^ hy (Jiriielins 
Ne|H»s ( 1 Lh \ ). ll is to the cirect that he i e-aaided Lucretius 
and (-’atullus as the two greatest [loeO of Ins own tiim‘. 

'The \ulume of poems which (kitnllii.^ collected ami 
pub] i^lmd before liis ileatli consists of 1 ll) picci‘s, \aiying 
ill length from 2 t«) 408 lines, the gnat nia'^s of them 
being, hiAVevi'i*, short pieces, ivritten in Mnne lyric or 
iambic, »)r in elegiac metre, 'ITicse porm-^.ue not ai ranged 
cither in chronological order or in ai'-eoidaiice with the 
character of the lopic.s with which l]ie\ de.il. ’Fin; only 
principle which stM-nis to liav(‘ guided liie airlior in his 
arrangement w'.i'> that of placing the longer p»)eiiir^, of a le^s 
I»erson.il and fugilne character, in the middle of the 
volume, while the tii’st part contained tlio^t* written in line 
or iainbie metre-., ami the latter jiart e.iH'.i'.ted entirely of 
vcr.-.es wiitten in the elegiae metre. .Many ot tlie last treat 
of lilt- sann* topic, aiel ivlei to the Mauir ju i.sons as tllo.'^e 
forming the Mibj< et of the short pi>ems at tin- iH-giniiing of 
tin* volume. J’lie elegi.ic, as well as the ph.ileei.in and 
iambic im-l n*s, weie mniJoied by him M'. the \ chicle both 
of his tell it rest and his bitterest fceling.s. Though no 
chronological order is obserxial, \et int- inal eviihaice 
enables ns to tl»’tenniiie tin- oeeasimi^ on winch many of 
the poems were wiitlMi, and the oni*r in which they 
followeil one anotln-r. 'riny give, a vny M\id image of 
\anous jJi.ises of the poet’s lite, ami ol the strong feelings 
w'itli which p'-r-sons and tilings. alleele,d him. They throw' 
mu«'h light also on the social lih* ol Kmia* and ot the 
pio\inc’al towns of Italy in tin; \ea/'. jinM-i-ilin-' tin* 
out I lit ik of the second civil w’ar. Ap.nl limn thmr poetic 
ckai’ij th-'.y thus jiosse>s the interi-.''t ot tiiiiigtng Mvjilly 
1-1 I'l:*- some aspects of one the i»ni'-t eiitieal 
epochs in tin- history of the aneient woihl. In tlii.s 
n-'j)’ (.t they may be coni[»ared with tin- h-ili is tif (Jieeio, 
whicIi If ttjil till* impn-.:>.‘'ion produet-d by the .-saim; time on 
a mail t.i .'»iinilar .su.<ce|)tibiliiy “f feeling .uni kei-nini^s 
of appr^dn-n^i•^n, but of charaett-r ami pur.siiit-^ a^. far 
rciiiove i a-i p»)-sible from those ot the piovim-ial poc-t, who 
rnodf-stly .-.ontra-li the grr-atiiess of the “ most cio'|iient of 
the iles<’emiaijto of Koinulus” with his own humble 
preten ’o.is. 

The potnis extend over a period of seven or eight years, 
fruin Gl or 6!!^ till 5 1 u.c. Among the earliest are those 
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wliicli rocmnl the various stagbs of the author’s passion for 
Leshia. it is in connection with this passion that he is 
generally mentioned, or alluded to, by the later Human 
poets, such us Propertius, Ovid, Juvenal, and Martial 
The real name of Lcsbia, jus we learn from Apuleius, was 
Olodia. The admiration which Catullus felt for the great 
Lc.sbian poetess, which is clisarly indicated by thedmitation 
of her language in his 5 1st and G2d poems, affords an 
obvious explanation of the Creek name which he gave to 
his Homan mistress. After the exhaustive examination of 
llie subject, by Schwube, it ih.iy be re,gardod as certain that 
she was the notorious sister of l^iblius Clodiiis Fulcher, the 
/ioujTTts who plays an important part iu the drama of CicenVs 
toll lines, brought before us in the tirst three books of the 
L fit rs to Adieus, — the “ Palatin.i Medea,” whose character 
si, Olds out so prominently iu the spoeeh iVo Cadio,- -the 
‘‘ ipiadraiitaria Clyteiiiiieslra,” as she W'jus called by her 
lovi-r Cielius (Quiutifiau, viii. G, 23), ip reference to tlie 
suspieiuii she incurred of having poisoned her husband, 

JlelfUus Celer (consul, (JO n.c.) in *>[) n.o. (r/. Munro, 
Journal of Philoloay, iii.) In the year she charged M. 
Cjeliiis Hufus, alter tiring of him, as she had of Catullus, 
with an atlempt t«> poison her. It was in defence of him 
that (hecro dcscribeil the spell she ex(‘rcised over young 
men, in Jjinguagi- which might Inive been upplieil to her 
|)revioiis reljitions with the youthful poet, us well as those 
v.'ith the ymithful orator and politician. 

If ilia', ])robal)ly have be»‘ii on hearing of this defence, 
that (^itullus, whose feelings had by tli it lime changed from 
pas.'%ion;il'; dc\otion to scornful aniuio.sity, ^w^>te the short 
piM.-m (xlviii.) Di.si rtissime Jlo/nuli nrpotis.n, which as.so- 
ciales ins name with the great orator of the age. Poems 
eoneL-niing lAsbia occur both among the earliest and the 
iati-.st of (hose 1 ‘ontained in the st-ries. They record tho 
various htjigi*s of passion through w'hich (./atullus ])assed, 
Iroiu alisolute devolion and ;i secure sense of returned 
atfection, through llie v.-irious conditions of distrust and 
jL-.iluiiN',, atti-mpts at renuncialion, and short-lived “amoris 
inti gratiunes, ’ tliroiigli the “ udi cL amo” state, and the 
later state of savage indignation against both J^esbia 
iiiid his ri\als, ami esjieciidly against Ca.*lius Hufus, till ho 
tinally attains, imt without much sulfering anil Joss, the 
ia.^t .state ot seoriiful indilference. Among the c;arlie.st of 
the pot-ms comieeted with Li-sbia* Jind among those written 
in tin* Jiapjiiest \ein, jire ii. and iii. (J^asser, drlicim meas 
fnolhi' ;iiid () Vr/ares (.UtpiJiurstpie), auA V. and 

^ii. The Mil, Mistr ('atullr, desinas inrptire, perhaps the 
mo.st lieautiful of tiu-m all, expresses the tirst awakening of 
the }»ocl to :i Miiisi- of her unworthiness, before the gentler 
havL- given place to tin- liercer feelings of his nature. His 
liir.d renunciation is.M-iit in a poem written after his return 
fiom the Last, wilh a union of iniagimitive and scornful 
puwer, to lies two bulls, Furius and Aurelius (xi., Furi tt 
Aurdi, (%itulh), wlio, to judge by the way Catullus 

w iit.e.s of them, appear to liave been hangers on upon him, 
wIm) rejiaitl the pecuniary and other favours they received 
by givini; him grounds for jealousy, and making imputa- 
lioii.s on his clianjcler (»/. xv., xvi., xviii., xxiii.) 

The intiigue of (’.elms Hufus with l.<esbia began in 59 
or J.s n.<\ (rf, Seliwjibe, (Jaast. ( (dvlli, p. (JG). It was 
prob.ibly in the e-arliei* stages of this liaison that the G8th 
poi-m was written, from which it appears that Catullus, at 
the time living at Verona, and grieving fur the recent 
dc.ith of lli.^ brother in tlie TVujul, had heard of Lesbia*s 
intidelity, anil, in consideration of her previous faithless- 
ness in his favour, was not inclined to resent it very 
warmly — 

“ Kuril verecuiidie fiirta fereiniia lierw,” 

Two other poems in the series express the grief which 
Catullus felt for the death of his brother— one, tho 65th. 
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composed at tho same time as Iho 68th, and addressed to the 
orator Hortensius, who is there, as in some of Cicero’s letters, 
ealled Hortalus or Ortalus, and sent to him alon^ with tho 
Coina Berenices (Ixvi.), a translation of a famous elegy of 
Callimachus. The other poem referring to this event (ei.) 
must have been composed some years later, probably in 56 
B.C., whoh Catullus visited his brother s tomlj in the Troad, 
on his return from Bithynia. Between 59 and 57 n.o. 
most of the lampoons on Lesbia and her numerous lovers 
must have been written {ejj., xxxvii., xxxix., Ixix., IxxiL, 
Ixxvii., Ixxix., xc., he.) 8omd, too, of the ])oein8 expres- 
sive of his more tender feelings to her, such as viii. and 
Ixxvi., 

“Miser Catulle, dcsiiias incptiiv,” 

and 

“Sicpia rccordanti ]M*ii(*fa(rtii priorsi voliiptas,” 

belong also to these years; and among the ]»oei!is written 
either during this ^)eriod or perhaps in the early and htip[)ier 
years of his liaison, some of the most charming of his 
shorter pieces, expressing the afl'ection for In's young 
friends Veraiiiiius and Fabullus (ix., xii., xiii.), may be 
included. 

In tho year 57 tho routine of his life was for a short 
time broken, by his acconi])anyiiig the Propra‘t«>r. (’. 
Memmius, the friend to whom Lucretius dedicates Ids great 
poem, as one of his staff, to the pro\ince of Bithynia. 
The desire of seeing foreign lamls, whieli was as strong a 
passion among cultivated Ivomans as among enltivated 
Englishmen of the j)rpsent day, was probjibly the chief 
inducBiuent t^ this temporary change of life, especially as 
Catullus had'Mie ])rospect of gratifying this passion in 
congenial society ; for tlie testimony of Cicero as \\cll as 
of Lucretius shows that Meiiimius, whatever dsn )ic‘ was, 
was a man of some accomplishment in literature and 
poetry ; and among his younger coin[>auions, in llie 
praitor’s train, was his friend and l)rotlier-]K)et llelvins 
China {cf. X.) Some ex])ressions in x., written slnu’tly 
after his return, iiiiiily that he had some lio[>es of bettering 
bis fortunes by this absence from Borne, as humorous 
complaints of poverty and debt (,\jii., xwi.) show that his 
ordinary means were insufiieient for his mode of life, lie 
frankly acknowledges the disapj>ointinent t>f tliese hopes, 
and still more frankly his disgust with his chief (x., xwiii.) 
Some of the most charnvng and perfect among the shorter 
j)oeins express the delight with which the j»oet <h.inged 
the dulness and sultry climate of tlie [n'oviiiee for tin* 
freedom and keen enjoyment of his voyaije home m Ins 
yacht, built for him at Aiiiastris on the I'hixiiie, ami fur 
tho beauty and peace of his villa on the slioies of Lake 
Benaciis, which welcomed him home “ weaned with foreign 
travel.” To this period and to his first return to Borne 
after his visit to his native district belong tin* poems xlvi., 
ci., iv., xxxi., and x., all showing by their freshiios of feeling 
and vivid truth of exj>rcssion the gain ^^llieh the poet’s 
nature derived from his temporary Escape finuu the ]i:issi(ms, 
distractions, and animosities of Boinan society. ’fliia 
happier vein is not to be traced in iiiany of the ]>(H*ins 
which can bo assigned to the years in ter\ cuing between 
this time and the poet’s death. Two poems, written in a 
very genial and joyous s|>irit, and addresscjl to his younger 
friend Licinius Calvus (xiv. and 1.), who is ranked as second 
only to himself among tlie lyrical poets t)f the agi% and 
whose youthful promise pointed him out as likely to become 
one of the greatest of Roman orators, may, indeed, with 
most probability bo assigned to these later years (xiv.) 
From the expression “ Odissem to odio Vatiniano,” in tho 
third line of xiv., it may be inferred almost with certainty 
that the poem was written not earlier than December 
(the Saturnalia ”) of the year 56 b.c., as it was early in 
that year, as we learn from a letter of Cicero to his brother 
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Quintus (ii. 4, 1), that Calvus first aimouiiced his intention 
of prosecuting Vatinius. The .short poem numbered liii. 
records an incident in Connection with the actmil prosecu- 
tion which occurred in August 5 { b.i’. 1’he poems wliich 
have left the greatest stain on tlie fame of Catullus -lliose 
“ referta contumeliis Cicsar/.s,” tlie licentious abuse of 
jMaiiiurra, and probably simie of tlmse ]>erM)iia] scurrilities 
addressed to women as well as iii' n, or too frank con 
fessioiis, which posterity would willimrly liave let die - 
were written in tlio last yrars of his lin-, under tho 
intiuence of the bitterness and iveklc ‘^^^u^ >s iu«iu< iMl by liis 
experience. The. compLiiut exprehM*d lu [»oi.'iii .w.wiii. — • 

“ iVlMlii i‘st, Coriiilii'i, tuo Cutiillii," 
and one or two other short poems sueh as lii. — 

“Quill est, I’.ituIIc ? ipiiil moral is I'lnoii 

appear to be exjuessive of his state of mind in liis ju. t 
illness. In the first (»f tliem we recognizi* the ti-iider trust- 
fulness, in the hist tile ‘‘ s:ev:i iiidigiiatio ” of his tenipeia- 
nn*nt. ’J’here is a ntiirii of the old graeiousness and 
phiyfuln<*.ss of his nature in the tledieatioii tii Cornelius 
Nepos (i.)— 

“Quoi (loiio IfjjiiUim novum lihillum,” 
wliieh must have been written iiniiie«iiati*ly before tlio 
publication of his volume. 

Of several of the more interesting among the iiiinur 
poems, as, for instance, xvii., xxxiv., nml ,\lv., xvt; luivo 
no means of d(‘teriiiinjng the date. \or can it be deter- 
minc‘d with certainly whether the longer and nion* artiNtic 
pieces, which ojaaipy the middle uf the vulume- the 
Kpfflut/amifnn in celebration of the inaiiiage of Manlius 
T<n‘qnaliis; tlie 62d poem, written in imilation of tlio 
Kpitliahimia of S*i]q>lio “Vesper ailt'st : iuwne^, eon- 
surgite the Ait in, and the Epic .Idyll repre.M'iitiug the 
iiiarriage festival of ]‘eleus and ’riutis- belong to the 
eail.er or the later ])eriiul of the poet s caieer. If tho 
(MUijei*tiiri‘ of Selnvabi^ and otlier commentators is correct, 
that llu‘ person addre.^NSod in tlu* lir.st j»ari of ihe (iSth is 
the .Manlius of the J'Jpiifntlttinlnniy and that the lines Iruiu 
o to tS — 

“ Xaufiagum III cii'i tum .... ]n.r\igilal,’‘ 

refer to the death of Juiiia, it would follow that the lir<t 
Kpithalaiuiuni was written some time betore that poem, and 
thus belongs to ihe earlier time. We i-hoiild be incline I 
to attach as much weight to the coiisidm’atioii tliat ti'e 
riiiging, cheerful m»tes of the poem proclaimed it to be the 
utterance of the unclnudiMl <lawn of his genius, lieton* his 
nature, was saddened and embittered by tlie two ureat lou Is 
t»f liis life — the. faithh ^r>iU‘.-^s of hi.-- mi.stM‘'^>> uiul tin* oiMtli 
of his brother. The fact, that the translation of h:i]i[)ho, — 

“ llle mi ]>iir es'^e iti o xiih-tiir,'’ 
and the translation from Callimaehu.s (Jwi.), — 

“Omiii.i ipii m.igiii ili‘^pi'.\il lumiii.i muiiiii.’' 

belong to the earlier period might alibi d cioiiiids lor con- 
jecturing that the other j)oenis iioi n l.itiiiL*' to pm-sonal 
topics, and written after the maum r i t ^.ipplio or tho 
Alexandrine poets, belonged to tie* .-aim- ptriod. But 
the Attis and the Pthun iun( J'h'ftn, although perhaps 
suggested by the treatment ot the .'^aiiie «>r siniilar subjects 
ill (iivek authors, are i‘\eeuted with sueh power and 
originality as declare thimi to bt* products of the most 
vigorous stage in tlie dtw elopnieiit of the poet's genius. 
That his genius came soon to iiMtvirity and did not iioeil 
tho ripening proecNS of tmu* and experieiieo ihrougli whitdi 
Horace attaiueil to tlie ])erfeetioii of his art, i.-^ a reason for 
hesitation in assigning any particular time between and 
54 B.<\ for tho composition of the Attis and of that part of 
the JCpithalamiuui (“ Beliaco quondam prognata^ vertico 

V. — 32 
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pinua ”) which deals with the main subject of the poem. 
But the criticism of >fr Munro in his edition of Tjucrctius, 
which shows similarities* of expression, which rann(»t be 
mere ciusiuil coincidences, between the Ariadne-epiMHle in 
the Epilhnliunlum of Catullus (from line 52 to 2()G) and 
the ]>oom of Imrreliiis, leaves little doubt that that ]»urtion 
at h ast of the poem w^as written after the publication of 
tin* /A' rerum natara, in the winter of 55 51 There 
is no reason for snppusin;; that Catullus could havt*, had 
any access to that ]>oeiji m the lifetime of Lucretius, and 
even if he were personally Iviiown to him and h.ul been 
aeipiainted with his poem bei>)re its publication, tin* liberty 
which ancient ]u>Lt.s assumed of using the IhouLdits and 
language of jirevious or c(»n temporary writers could not 
have included tlie ri^ht of apjirojiriating them before they 
saw the light. 

Xo ancjont aiirhor Ins loft a more vivid impression of 
hims(‘lf on his writings than (Ailullus. ISViffu'r the Ltfftrjf 
tii AffirH'i of Ciccro nor the and E/n‘sf/is of Horace 

allbrd mole Iruslworlhy indications of feeling and character. 
Idle intercuts which occu[)ied liis life, and inspired his 
poetry wiiv limited to the passions and the par» r j.leasures 
of youth, such as friendly intt*rcourse with men of con- 
genial and cultivated tastes, the enjoyae nt of outward 
nature ami foreign tr:i\el, the cultivation of his art, and the 
study of the early Creek lyric and tlie, l.itev Alexandrine 
jHiets. CVjiiiiiig to Ibuiie in earl^ youtli from a tlistant 
j-ruvince, not at that time iiichnled witlihi tlie limits of 
Italy, he liveil as an e(|ual with tlie neai ol his time of 
most iuti'llectual activity and nliiesn.-iit, as well as of 
highest, social ami political emineiici'. Among those to 
W’hoiii his jjooms are addresseil we liml the names of 
Hortensius, (deero, and (Cornelius NT'pos, attesting the fact 
that his .society was valued by (»l(ler iiieu of establjsheil 
reputation and graver pursuits. With Memmius lie wms 
at lea.^t on suiticieiitly iiitimato relatums to form one of 
the monibers of his staiF during the time of his ])roviiieial 
govea-nmeiit. He lived on terms of aHectionati' fnendshit> 
with liieiiiius CaUiis, with Helvius Ciniri, wlmse distinc- 
tion (wli.itevtr lii.s real merits as a poet may have been) is 
attested in \'irLrirs line -- 

?N.iai iiMpa* ailliui’ Vario vidror, iicc di* Cirina 

I Mgii.i/’ 

with Varus, in ;dl jir.)b:i]»ility the (,tiiin! illus N’anis wdio.se 
defitli Horaef lament., to \'irgil in the 2 ltd iule of the lirst 
book, ainl t.liu r p«u i.-, and men of leU\ j.-, coiitemi>orary 
with him. It is inti re.-^ling to iioti(*e ai.ioiig thcKse iiien- 
tioiied as belonging to the chidcof his ^omeju* friemls, one 
W’ho lived to bceome one of llie nio.'.t eminent men as 
.statesman, orator, and man of Icttirs in the following 
generation, Asinius Lidiio, i haracierized by Catullus as — 

“ Dihei tus peer et l.ieetianirn.’' — mi. S. 

Catullu.s brought intt> tin's circle the g(‘nlii.',fd n poet, 

the i^oeial vivardty of a vigorous nature, tlie .>-in)piicity and 
f-iiiccrity of an unaiiibilioiis, and the warmth of an alFcc- 
tionate di-,i»ft-ition. lie betrays all tin* .sen. si liven ess of 
the j;«n tic temperament, but it is never the sen.siti\ene.ss of 
\ahUN, for he is characterized l»y the nmde.stv rather 
than the sclf-eonrideiieo wdiich accoiiip.niies geiiiu.s, but 
the :!en>itiveiiess of a heart wdiudi give.s and expects 
iiu>re symriitliy and loyalty in frieridshii) than the w'orld 
either waiit.s or cares to give in return. He sliows also in 
some of h,’ lighter j)iores tho fa.stidiousne.ss of a refined 
taste, int -h ‘.nit of all br»r)ri.shne.ss, pedantry, aiFectation, 
and snrd tl ways of life. The passionate inteii.sity of his 
temperament di.-.play.s itself with .similar strength in the 
outpourings of his animosity jls of his luve and atFeclion. 
It was, unfortanatfdy, the fashion of the time to employ in 


the expression of these aniniosities a licence of speech and 
of imputation which it is difficult for men living under 
different social conditions to understand, still mure difficult 
to tolerate. Cicero, in reference to such imputations says, 
in his defence of Ca3liiis (ch. iii.) — “ Sunt ista maledicta 
pervulgata in umnes, quorum in adolesceiitia forma et 
Species fuit liberali.s ; ” and a few sentences later lie says of 
this kind of vialedicliu, “ si potulantius iactatur, convicium^ 
si facctius, urbanitas iioniinatur.” It is not easy to realize 
what the style of tho.se scurrilities must have been, which 
were “more petulant” anU “les.s urbane” than those of 
CatulliLS. But the language of Ciccro implies that they 
were taken, and meant to be taken, merely as a fafon de 
]HV'lei\ and wmuld not be regarded either by tho objects of 
them or by those who read them as conveying the serious 
belief of the winter. Mr Munro (Journal of rhilology^ iii.) 
]ia.s examined the 29th poem — 

“Qiiis hoc potest videre, quis pofest pati,” 

tlie loiigiist and most important of the lampoohs on Caesar 
and Miimurra, and has shown with much learning and 
acute.icss the motives and intention of Catullus in writing 
them. Had Julius Ca*.sar really believed, a.s Suetonius 
writing two hundred years afterwards says he did, that 
“ iin eternal stigma had been cast upon him by the verses 
concerning Mamiirra,” w’o .should scarcely apply the W'ord 
magnanimity to his condonation of the olFonce. But these 
verses survive as a memorial not of any scandal affecting 
Jiilius (^msar wdiieh coultl jio.ssibJy have been believed by 
Jn’.s contcmjiorarie.s, but of the licence of S])(i:*ch wdiich was 
one of till*. syniptom,s of the soiaal and poli!tcal disorganiza- 
tion of the ag«*, of the jealousy wdth which tho younger 
members of the Roman aristocracy, who a little later fought 
on the side of I’ompey, at t.hat time regarded tho ascendency 
botli of the father in law' and the sou-indaw,” and the 
so(‘ial elevation of some of their instruments, and also, to a 
certain extent, of the dete.rioratioii w'hich the frank and 
generous nature of (Jatullu.s underwent from the passions 
wdiich wasti’d and the faithlessness w^hich marred his life. 

Tho great age of J^atin poetry extends from about tho 
year 00 n.c. till tlie death of Ovid in 17 a.d. There are 
Ihri'e marked divisions in this ]>eriod, each with a distinct 
character of its own : the first represented by Imcretius 
aiul (Ailullus, the- second ])y Virgil and Horace, the last by 
Ovid, Force and siiiciTity are the great characteristics 
of the first period, muturily of art of tho second, facility of 
the last. The educating indnence of Greek art on the 
Roman niiiid was tinsl fully experienced in the Ciceronian 
agti, and none (jf his contemporaries was so .sii.sceptiblo of 
that iiiHui*iici*- as Catullus. With the su.sceptibility to art 
he combiniid a large share of tho vigorous and genial 
<iualilies of the Italian race. Take most of his younger 
contem[)orartes, the ecfoTc/^a of whom Cicero speaks {Epid, 
ad Aftinnu^ vii. 2), he studied in the school of the 
Alexandrine iioets, witfi whom the favourite subjects of art 
were the passion of love, and stories from the Greek 
mythology, which admitted of being treated in a spirit 
similar to tliat in which they celebrated their own experi- 
ences. It was under this influence that Catullus wrote 
tlie (Ujina Ihrnnrrs, the 68tli poem, which, after the 
manner of the Alexandrines, interw’eaves tho old tale of 
Protesilaus and Laodamia with the personal experiences 
of the jioct himself, and the Epithalamimn of Pelcus and 
Thetis, which combines tw^o pictures from the Greek 
mythology, one of tho secure happiness of marriage, the 
other of the pas.sionale despair of luve betrayed. In this 
bust poem Catullus exercises a powder of creative pictorial 
imagination far transcending that displayed in any of the 
extant poetry of Alexandria. We have no means of deters 
mining what suggested the subject of the Attis to CatuUua^ 
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whether the previous treatinent of the subject by some 
Greek writer, some survival of the myth which he found still 
existing during his residence among the ‘‘Phrygii Campi/’ 
or the growth of various forms of Eastern superstition 
and fanaticism, at Home, in the last age of the ilcpublic. 
Whatever may have been its origin, it is the finest speci- 
men W(9 possess,' in either Greek or Latin literature, 
of that kind of short poem more common in modern than 
ancient times, in which some situation or passion entirely 
alien to tho writer, and to his own age, is realized with 
dramatic intensity. But the ^nius of Catullus is, perhaps, 
even happier in tho direct expression of [)ersonal feeling 
than in artistic creation, or the reproduction of tales and 
situations from mythology. The warmth, intensity, and 
sincerity of his own nature arc the sources of the inspira- 
tion in these poems. The most elaborate and one of the linest 
of them is the EpiOialamiuni in lionour of the marriage of a 
member of the ol^l house of Manlius Torqiiatus with Junia 
(or, according toaiiotlu^r reading, Vinia)Aurunculeia, written 
in theglyconic in coiiibinatiun with the phorecrate.iii metre. 
To this metre Catullus inn)arts a peculiar ligliiiiess and 
grace by making the troe.liee, instead of the >p»)iu]ee as 
in Horace\s glye.onics and phereeniteans, the lir.-^i foot in 
the line, llis elegiac mctrii is constructed with less smooth- 
ness and regularity than that of Ovid and 'rihiilhis or even 
of Propertius, but as employed by him it gives a true eeho 
to tho serious and plaintive feelings of some of his poems, 

Ixxvi. — 

“Si cpia rocorilanti henefiicta priora voliqitas,” 

xevi., ^ 

“Si (piicqiiam mntls gmtum acccjjtumque .scpulclni.s,” 

and CL, 

“ Miiltaa ptT gontfs et inulta per uMpiora virtus/’ 

while it adapts itself, as it did later in the hands of 
Martial, to tho epigrammalie terseness of his invective. 
But tho perfection of tlie art of (Utiillus setm in his 
employment of those metres vviii(!h he adapted to tht* 
Latin tonguo from the earlier poets of Greece, the piir«* 
iambic trimeter, as in iv. - 

“ I'haseliis illo videtis herpile*;,” 

the Scazou iambic, enqiloyod in viii. and xxxi. — 

“ Piciiiiisulannn, Sirmio, insnlrtiuiiiinu*,” 

and tho phalocinn heii(Uv.a.syll!ibic, a slight inoilifuMtion of 
tho Sapphic line, which is Jiis favourite metre for the expres 
sion of his more joyful moods, ami of his ligiiter satiric 
vein. Tho Latin language never ilowod willi sneJi ease, 
freshness, 'and [mrity as in the'^^e ])oeins. "J'lu'ir perlectiou 
consists in tho entire absence of all appearance of ellbrt or 
reflexion, and in the fulness of life and feeling, which gives 
a lasting interest and charm to the must trivial incident of 
the passing hoiq’. In reference to tiiese poems ^Ir Miinro 
has saiil with truth ami force; “A generation had yet, t«) 
pass before the heroic attained to itjfi perfection ; while he 
(Catullus) had already produced glycouics, plialecians, ami 
iambics, each ‘one entire ami perfect c]irysolit<‘,’ ‘cun- 
niugest patterns ' of excellence, such as Latium never saw 
before or after, — Alcieus, Satqiho, and the rest then and 
only then having met theii; match ” (Joimial oj Philolotft/^ 
No. iii.) 

From expressions in some of the poems (xvi. 1*2, liv. 7) it clear 
that several of lluim hail hiM*n puhlislieil or circiilali-il sepamti-ly 
before they were linallycoHei'ttMliii the lalition which lisisciuue down 
to us. Lines are ipioted from Cal all us l)y ancient writers >Nliielj are 
not found in any of the poems which we possess. J f 1 hesc ] las^agcN a re 
correctly attrihuted to Catullus it follows that lie must lutve onnttcl 
some of his earlier poems from tho eolleetioti which he iH-fure 

his death. In some of the older editions (as for instance that of 
Boring, 18lU)two poems luldressed “adllortoniiii l)emii,”aiid num- 
bered 19 and 20, have been included, of which there is ii» grouml 
to believe Catullus to have been tho author. Tho linos niimhered 
in Boring's edition 18 are attributed to him. by an ancient gram- 
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mariun, though they are not included in the MSS. of his collected 
works. The text, as it has i cached us, is in many places corrupt, 
and iU restoration still e.lerciscs tlie acuteness of English and (Jer- 
man scholars. There appeal s to have hceii one MS. of Catullus ex- 
tant in Franco in the ^th centuiy, fiom v^hich the ()2d poem, 
Veaper adfst^ luvausy cuitsurffilr, Ac., was copied at that lime into 
an anthology of Latin pomm. Am«tlicr MS. is known to have 
existed ill Verona in tho luidillo. of ilu* following century. This 
MS. is not again heard of till the heginning of tho 14th <*cntury, 
when it was again discovered aiul mul \»y Petrarch. It was soon 
after lost again. The two oldest extant MSS. an* immediale <*opie3 
of it. One of these, <latcd 1375, now belongs t»> the, I'aris Lihrarv, 
the other to tin* IVulleian {rf. Halirens, rrolcijnhu mi). The nUtio 
princi'pit ap]>eaieil m 1472, and other islilions a]ip<!m il u frw years 
lateral I’arnmainl Venice. *' In the Lit h eenlun t .itulh^, lik»- niost 
of the cliief Latin ehi.sMc.s, was corrected and iihistiaied will) signal 
zeal and success. 'I’lie editions of A\ancius, llinmnus, Mnielus, 
Statins, aiidScaliger ilo honour to the learning of It.d\ and bi.nnc, 
even in that age of eiiiditinn'* (Munio, Jourmil of iii.) 

Nothing more was don*- of any iiiquut.iiice, in tin* way of eiiu ixhtliun 
or eominciiLary, till Lai liiii.inii piililished his cdilinii of the text in 
1829. Sinco that d.itc edilioiis have appeared hy llaiijd, llosshacli, 
Schwabe, .Muller, Lahicns (isTd), and other fici man editors, and hy 
Piofessor Kohiiisoii Kills-- the la^t accomparin*d hy an elahoi.ate 
apptrrufns crilii’its, prolrfjoiiirmt^ Ai-. Most important contiihutions 
to the interpretation of the matt* raiid iiiraning of ratullns have 
hecn made hy ll.iupt, Siliw.ihi*, and Mr Miinio in 1 he .Ao/ /■//«/ oJ 
Pliilnlotfif. Among lecent Kiigli"!! tnmshitions may he in'-ntiomd 
those, of Mr Theodore Maitin, Pr (’r.instoiin, and Mr 11. Kllis- the 
last being written in the. metres of tin* oi ndn.il poi-m (W. Y. S.) 

CAUCASIA, a govonior-gcnuMilsliip of the Kubsian 
empiro, which oxtcmls from ahoiit .'is ' KV to -UL 40' N. 
hit., and includes the wliolc range of the Caiieasiia, the vu-t 
steppes tlmt lie to the. north of tho mountains between tlio 
Sea of Azoll' anil tho Caspian, and all the liUssum tiMiitoiy 
to the south. Oil the south side it is bounded by llio 
Turkish onipiro and Persia, while on the north it is con- 
teriniuoiis with Astrakhan and the piovinoe of the Don 
army. The priiicii^al division is into (hs Caucasia ot tlm 
European ])ortion, aird Trans-Ca’ieasia or the Asiatic,- tl e 
watershed of tlie ('aiicasus )i iving recently been adopted a.i 
the lino of ]>arliti(in. Cis-Caueasia thus includes tin. 
government of Stavropol, the Kuban district, tlie Terek 
tiistrict, ami Daghestan ; while Trans-Caucasia comprises 
tho governments of Titli-^, ILku, FJisabeth|>'»l, Erivan, and 
Kiitai, and the cireles of Snklumi, /iikal il, niul the Black 
Sea or Cliernomorsk. The total area is I72,i8.‘i7 sipnao 
miles, and tho population is estimated at 4,S'.h'),.'b3L^ 



M.ap of (/ttucasus and Lieiitfnain'V “t < 'luinsia (‘J,")!! mdr^ i«> 


CAUCASUS, a great chain of moiiiitains, extrMidiiig from 
tho Black Sea to the Caspian. It has a general directi'in 
from W.N.W. to E.S.Ik, which it preserves with great 
uniformity for so extensive a chain, having a range of 
nearly 700 English miles in length, from it8 conunenceiiicnt 
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near Anapa on tlio Black Sea, till it sinks into a range of 
low hills, as it approaches Baku on the Caspian. Its width 
on the other hand is ci>inparalivcly small, not exceeding in 
general about 7t) or SO miles, ami even where widest not 
attaining more than 120 miles. 

Few great iiiountain chains have their boundaries so 
clearly marked by nature. On the N. it is bounded by tlie 
vast [)lains and steppes of Jlussiu, which extend completely 
aeros^ from the Sea of AzolV to tlu* < 'a'^piaii, ami are e:.'*iied 
up to the very foot of tlie inonnlain slo[)es ; on the S. il is 
bounded at lirst by llie Black Se;i, fm- :i distance uf neirly 2 10 
miles, and afterwards by tlu- broad and level villt-y of tlie 
Bionas far as Kut.us, about 70 miles inland. Fartlu-r 4*ist- 
want the valley of the Kur may b.* considered as funning its 
ftoutliern limit from tin; neigliboiirliood of 'riMis to the 
(\i3[)ian, a ^li^^:^llel■ of more liian ‘JoO miles. IJiil between ' 
the towius id’ Iviitai', and 'Tillis tlie country is more l>roken, ; 
the underfall and minor iMiiiilicatioii.s of tin* (^iiie.isus 
extending to tin* sonlh so as to meet tho-^e of the mountain 
chain wliieli fonn.'^ the .southern boundary of tlu^ valley of 
the Kion. The two range.s are, indeed, united at this j 
point by a traiisver.se range of very niotlerate eb;\ation, | 
whieli foims tlie \Nat.‘r.slied between the .sti*i*:ims that ilow ' 
into the lilack Sea, and the Kui and its tributaries, which 
Ilow i-a>tuarJ towards the Ca.s[uun. 'Jdiis diviiling range 
(commonly known as tlie im)Uiitjiins of Suraiii from the 
town of that naim*) may therefore be regarded us con 
btitiiting a coniieeling link between the (!aueasus and tho 
soutlieru range, winch extends from the lilack Sea in the 
neiglibuurliood of l\ui to that of Tillis, ami il >flf att.iiiis to 
a very c«»nsiilerabli‘ eK‘vation, several of its .sununits having 
HU altitude of fiMin 'JOOD to 10,000 feet. lJut the.se ranges 
belong to ilje great monntuin group of Armenia, and are 
inseparably eoiim-elrtl with the nioiinlain.s of l.azi^tan, and 
with thu.-se wliieli e.\l«*ml inlaml to join the noHlit-rn 
branche.s of the Taurus; and they e.iniiot with any 
pro[»riely bj regunled as forming ]>art of the .-s^sleiii of the 
(\mc:isu.s. d’lie transverse range above deu'iibed, though 
i'li’iiiiiig tlie w'alcrslieil between the two basins of the Jliun 
uml the Kur, in ilsi-lf ljut an iiicon.si'h'rable ridge of 
InlK, an 1 the jioint wlien* it is traversed by the higli roatl 
betwi-rii Kutais ami 'I’illis lia.s an eleMition of only about 
.‘iOOO ft ft above the sr.i. Hence the (\'jU(M.sn.^ may properly 
be coii.-^ultM a-’ foiniiiig an isolated eliam, uiieonnectetl I 
with any i-tiier of the great mountain .''V^teins of A.sia ; 
wliile tluiM* 1') the .'iuutli of it belong in u.dity tothewiile 
.-'pread ramiilc it inns of the r.iiige known to the ancient', as 
Mount d'aiiiii-.. wiiitli extjiids from A>ia .Minor tliiough 
Armenia iiiti» iVi.ua. 

It j.-5 unfortunate that .some mudi-rii gengrapher.s, 
e3[)eeially (lerm.in.s, Jiavi- introiluced into llieir .•<\al4-matic 
tieatises the pi.ietiee lii>l iidoptcil liyllie liii.-^ian re.-^idciits 
in the pro\iiice.s soutli of tic- CauenMi.- of lie^ignating 
tl»es»» southern ranges by the ap|M*liatn»n of the Littl-* 

( 'aiica.'m-, a term Temling li» pnMbice cotdu ion, ainl to 
cm’ourage tin; notion of ihiir being r4)nnieliMl Avitli the 
groat nnrtlnTii rangt* in a manner which i- ci itainly not 
tlic ease, in any true oiograpliieal .sen.^e. in tlie iirc.-cait 
artieh^tlie name of the (’auea-us will b- ciiijilnyed only a.s 
ap]-lied tt) the Lrre.it mountain lange wlmli, .is ha^ been 
alieady staled, tonii.-* a CJintiimon.', ban i r from the .-diores 
of the lil.e t Sea to tlioso of tin*- Cn'^jnaii. and to which 
uione till- ajipeliation has been iij)])lied from the time of 
the i.) oiir <iwn <lay. 

The n of tin* name is unknown. It was emphiyed 
by t)ic li.tl:- in very early times, and has continued in 
use aiiinur: ge(r:ia]iliers e\er since. Ihit no irem-ral name 
for the wide ih.iin i^ known to the tribes llial inhabit it, 
or to tliose that unim di itely ad jidti it. Xor does it a]»pe;ir 
that an}’ of the local or native designations of j^^^rtions of 
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the mountaiua known by tiis name are such as may 
retLsoiiably be aup[)osed to have given rise to the term. 

At the present day the line of the Caucasus is generally 
regarded as constituting the boundary between Europe and 
Asia ; and tlioiigh it is only in quite modern times that 
this line of demarcation has been established among 
geographers, it is so much tho most conveiiieiiti* natural 
limit that it can hardly fail to contiuue to be received as 
such. The scienlilic conclusion has, moreover, been con- 
lirmed of late years by the ollicial sanction of the llussian 
(government, which ha^ adopted the waterslied or central 
ridge of the Cam-asus as the line of separation between its 
Furopean and Asiatic ju'uvinces. 

Ill its general character and conformation the range of 
the (Jaucasus may be considered as presenting more analogy 
with the Pyrenees tlniii with the Alps. Its general 
iiniforniity of ilireclion, its comparatively small width, and 
its well-delined liniils low’ards bi»th the south and the north, 
me .strong features of resemblance to tfie former, rather 
than b) the latter, uf these w(;ll-know’ii ranges. To these 
il may be ajlded that, like the Pyrenees, the ridge of the 
Cauca.siis genenilly preserves for long distances together a 
liigh nrcrmjr elevation, and is not broken by tho.se deep 
ileprcssions, constituting natural iias.^es acro.ss the chain, 
which are of such frequent occiirrciicii in the Alps. 
Another juunt of ro.seinblaiice between the Pyrenees and 
the Cauca.'.iis is to l)c found in the fact that in both cases 
tAvo of the liighe.st suininits are in some measure detached 
from the main range; and just as the Mont Perdu and the 
Malailetta both lie south of the central ^yidge of the 
Pyrenees, and are eonseipicntly distinctly incjiided in Spain, 
so Mount Klbrnz ami Ka/bek --the tw'o best known summita 
of the Caucasus — are situated decicledly north of that chain, 
and must therefore be geograpliically assigned to Europe, 
if the- line uf d'*marcatioii be dr.uvn along the watershed of 
the range. Botli tiiese mountains are, in fact, uf recent 
vidcanic origin, ami, geologically speaking, unconnected 
with the granitic niass;;s w’hich constitute the central axis 
of the cliain. 

It had long been know n tliat the highe.st summits of the 
Cam'.a^us exceeded the mo{ 5 t lofty of the Alj»s in ])usitive 
elevation; but until very recently no accurate measure- 
ments of them existed, and little or nothing was known of 
any of the individual peaks ^xce)»t the two already 
mentioned. Of these .Mount Elbruz uw'cs its celebrity not 
nien-ly to the fact tluit it is in reality much the most lofty 
.siiiniiiit of the w’lioK; raiigi , attaining an elevation of not 
ie.^.s tli.'iii JS^5i>dfivt, but to the circumstance that from its 
l»aitlN isolated po.siiion, il is c.on.s[)icuou.sly seen, b(ith from 
the Black Si!a and, im the other .side, from the plains and 
.ste[>pes of Bu.ssia, W’liere it is .said to be di.stinctly visible 
IToiii a distance of more than 200 miles. Kazbek, on the 
contrary, atjiracted atteiilioii from an ettrly period, on 
aceoniit of its proximity to the Pass uf Daricl, in all ages 
the only fii-cjiu-nted pa‘.>s acros.s tlie range of the Caucasus, 
Ileii?e it was long snj)pusi;d to be the second in height of 
the whole range, wliieli is now fouiul not to be the ca.se, 
thtmgh it attains an i-Ievation of 10,^40 feet, or nearly 800 
feet higher than Mont Blanc. But between tlie.se two giant 
pi-aks ri.se those* «>f Koschtan Tau arJ Dych Tail (both of 
tlu; iiaim-s until very recently (piite unknown), of wliich 
the loriner rises to nearly 17,100 feet, wJiile the latter 
attains to J(),02r) feet; the.se are tlicrefore entitled to rank 
as llie secoml ami third suriiinit.s of the (Jaucasus, while 
Kazbek can claim only the fourth place. It is, indeed, 
doubtful whether some of the other peaks on the great 
.snowy range <lo not also (‘xcc*ed it in height. 

For the juirposo of dt;.scri[)tion it may be convenient to 
divide the great range into throe portions. 

1. Tho ilrst of these, comprising tho western portion of 
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the mountain chain, begins m the neighbourhood of Anapa 
on the Black Sea, where it rises at first merely as a chain of 
hills of moderate height, but gradually assumes more and 
more of a mountain character, until the highest summits 
attain to an elevation of 0000 to 10,000 feet. It is not, 
however, till they ap])ioaeh the neighlmurhood of Elbruz 
that th(?y pass the limit of perpetual snow; but the central 
chain, from the list degree of longitude east\^ards, is almost 
constantly cajvcred with siiow, and througlumt the greater 
part of the year exhibits a lofty range of anow-clad pi*aks, 
that can find no parallel in Euroj)e, exce[)t in the Alps. 
Throughout this western portion of the Caucatsus, the 
central chain forms a very distinct line of watershed, at no 
great distance from the Black Sea, but gradually receding 
from it, and thus leaving a wider interval between ihssliorc s 
and the main ridge. Even at Sukhum Kaleh, however, in 
longitude 41"", the central chain of tlui mount uiiis is not 
more than 30 mijes iidand in a direct line as iiicasiiretl on 
the map. The whole of the intennediate space is iilli‘d u[> 
by the underfalls and suberdinate ranges (»f mountains 
thrown out from the groat chain, cxteiuling lor the most 
part quite down to the sea, so as to constitute ci^ist line 
of a singularly rugged and inaccessible charaetr'r. a 
distance of nearly IMJO miles from Novo ltossi>k to Sukhum 
Kaleh tliore is nothing like a harbour, wliile tin* dense 
forests with which the mountains are still covered contribute 
to render the interior impassable. 

From the proximity of the, central ridge to tin* sea, in 
this western portion of the Caucasus, it naturally tollows I 
that no rivc4\^ of any importance an; to be found on the I 
southern shjp-^. of the mountains, though it is furrowed by I 
nuineroua imumtain torrents, which ad(l to tin' impraetie.dde . 
character of this part of the country. On tin; northern 
side, on the contrary, the mountains slope more giaduully 
towards the plains of llnssia, and here several <'onsiderable 
streams aro found, all of which pour their uaters into the 
Kuban, which itself takes its rise in tlm gl.u i( rs of Klbruz. 
Among the most considerable of thi*se streams may be 
mentioned the Urup, tlie Laba, and tln^ Bjel.iia. 

2. The great central mass of the Caucasus extending 
from the neighbourhood of Elbruz to that of Ka/bek, or 
from the source of the Kuban to the ])ass of Dariel, a 
distance of about 130 miles in a direct line, js at oiict5 the 
most important and intfve.sting part of the whole chuln, and 
is that which has of late years beoa\ tin? most fully cxj»lorcd 
It is here that are found all the most lofty summits of 
the whole range. Besides the four above mentione d, there 
are at least five other peaks in this j»art <»f the chain that 
attain to not less tlian 15,01)0 feet, viz., (bunaraii Iviiokh 
and Adai Khokh, which, according to tlic Kussiaii survey, 
measure respectively 15,(572 ami 15,1^4 fed in height, 
while three others, not found in the survey, are estimati'd 
by the practised English mounlaineer.s folk an s: — 

Tungzoriin, 15,000 feet; Tau Tdtiinal or Totnuld, 15,r)(^0 ; 
and Uschba (ono of the most remarkable mountains in the 
whole of the Caucasus), not less than lO.hOt) feet. But 
it is not merely that isolated summits attain to these great 
altitudes, but the whole line of the watershed or central 
ridge, from a point south of Elbruz to the grouj> of Adai 
Khokh, on the west of the Xrdon valley, is an uniiiteiTU]»ted 
lino, which nowhere sinks below 10,()0(i feet, and is traversed 
only by glacier passes, some of thiuii extremely rugged and 
difficult, others comparatively easy, but still presenting an 
extent of snow and ice equal to that of tlie well-kiiowii pass 
of St Theodule in the Alps. There here, therefuie, an 
unbroken mass of glacier and perpetual snow of nearly 
100 miles in length, or as far as from Mont Ifianc to the 
St Gotthard. It nowhere, however, attains to any great 
width, nor do any of the glaciers that descend its flanks 
equal in extent the largest of those in thu Alps. Eastward 
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of the Adai Khokh group the ridge is intersected by tlio 
upper valley of the Ardon, but the range of snowy peaks is 
continued alter tins iiitcri uptiun by the lofty summits of 'lau 
Tepli and (Jiimarati Khokh on to Kazbek, where the whnlt* 
chain is deeply cut through by the gorge of Daiiel, and the 
correspomling depression of tlie betw ecu Kobi and 
Mleti. But while the series of peaks just referred to may 
be considered as the continuation of llie line axis of tlie 
chain, the watershed, which lias tor .so hmg a space run 
nearly from AV.N.W. to E.fS.E., bi-mls sinkUnly due south, 
and sinks to the comparali\eIy low g:i]> (d' the Mamksun 
Bass, which is about 'JlOU feet in height, and entirely free 
from glacier. After a few miles it lUMine's Its lorincr 
direction, but witliuuL recovering its eli'Vatmn or arandenr, 
the peaks of this part of the chain rising only t(» 11,001) 
and 12,000 feet, while, the passes wliicli traveise it range 
from about OOOO fi't*l to hss ihaii i^OOO f^d, the chn’atmn 
of the Krc-stowaja (lorn, wlieie the waitershcd is traverstd 
by tlie iiigh road from Vlialikafkaz to Tillis. In this part 
of the chain, tluaefure, we Lave a waterslicd of com- 
paratively small altitudj*. with a ])a]allel ninge to the north 
of it of much more lofty iiiniintjiins. Tin* ciaitral ma.-<s, on 
tlio contrary, from I''lbruz to Adai Kliokli, [»resents a lofty 
medial range of granitic slructnre, on bnth sides ()( which, 
but especially oii the south, rise .secondary eliains of lime- 
.stone mountains, preserving in a general wa\ par;illel 
cunr.ses with that of tin; niiiin cliain. Jlmec the ii}ija*r 
valleys arc troughs, Ixmiided on both sides by lotty 
mountains, through whii‘h the up[K‘r waters of tlu‘ streams 
that take their rise in tin; glaciers of tin* central chiiin are 
c()m]H‘lled to How, until they m.iki; tlair escape by dec[> 
gorges cut thrmigli the lateral ramies, 'rin* most im[)ortaiit 
of tln‘se parallel trough like valleys is tin* u|»per valley of 
the iiigur, forming tlie district known as ^^minetia, wliich 
is belwceu 40 and 50 miles in length, and will thus bear 
comparison with the two great valievs ot similar stnicturo 
in llio Ali»s, the Valais and the N'alti iine. 

It may naturally be f*x})eeled tlnit so great a ma.s3 of 
glaciers ami perpetual snow should .send forth a nuiLber of 
considerable streain.s, and in fact all tin* ])rine]pal rivers of 
the (jaiicasiis have their .sources in tin* district now under 
consideration. Commencing witli those on tin; .south side 
of the chain, 'which How towards tin* lllack Sea, we find 
— (1.) tin; Kodor, a considerable stream, which eiitiTS the 
sea about 12 miles s(»uth of Sukhum Kaleh ; (2.) the 
Ingur, a much iiioro impurlaiit river, which rises m tlm 
great glaciers of the Central Caucasus, near a j»lacc called 
tlibiani, and, after flowing for nearly 50 miles in a cunr e 
parallel to the great chain (as already deMnl>ed) and 
receiving in its course the oiittlows of niinieroiis other 
glaciers, turns abruptly lotlie south-west, ami alti r jeiisiiing 
that direction for above (51) miles, di'^eharge^ it ^ wafi.r.s 
into the Black Sea at the little tnwii of .\niklia; (3.) the 
Zenes([nali, which rises in tlie mountain'^ almost innnediately 
cast of the sources of tlie Ingur, and m like niaiiiier llows 
at first nearly due west, tlieii turns tow. mis tin* .stnith-west 
and south, and Joins tin; liioii about 2 * 1 ) milt's above its 
mouth at Poli ; and (4.) the llioii Um-Ii, tin- most important 
of all the (’aucasiaii rivers that tIiA\ iiitn the Black Sea. 
The Bioii has a very eiivuitou - eoiirse, li.iving its source at 
the foul of the mountain called Uasi Mta, very near the 
soiirce.s of the Zeues(|u.di, and llowing at first in a s«'utli- 
casterly direction, past tin* little. tiAsn of Gebi, about S mile.> 
below which it receives an atllueiit from the ^Maiiiissoii 
towards the iiortli-e.i'^l ; it then turns about soiitli west till 
it hiis passed the village of Cni, after which it llows for a 
considcTable distance (above 30 miles) neiuly due west, 
through one of the [larallel valleys above desenbcil, and 
then again turns due south until it has passed under tlm 
walls of Kutais, the capital of Iiueritia. A few miles 
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below that town it emerges from the hills into the broad 
and level valley that separates the underfalls of the 
Caucasus from the ranges to the sout'h. It licre receives a 
tributary called the Qiiirilha, which brings down the waters 
from the Siiram range (the transverse ridge that unites the 
Cauc.iMis with the mountains of Armenia), and then again 
turning to thowo'^l, pursues a winding course, but retaining 
the same general tlirection, till it enters the Black Sea at 
Boti, about oO miles in a direct line from its juncti(»ii uitli 
the Quirilha. The llion is in the h)Wer part of its cmir-e 
a deep and rapid stream, and is navigable for steamers as 
\u'^\\ as Crpiri, where it receives the Zenestju.vll, but 
uuti*i’tunati‘ly a shallow bar at its mouth prevent.'? the 
cnlrauee of large steamers Imm the sea. Tt is tlie iiver so 
Wjll known in ancient timt-s uiuier the name c f /‘/ftisis.iunl 
connected by (Ireek legemls with ^Icdea and tiie voyage of 
the Argoiuiut.s. 

All the .streams that take their rise on thi‘ soulhcrn .side 
of the (V'litral Caucasu.'^, east of the Maiiii.--'OU i’a.s'., arc 
tributaries of tlie Kiir, and discharge their watej.-, into that 
river, wliuli itself, however, doe.s not ilerivo il.s die in from 
the CauiMsiis, but Hows from the niountaiii.s of Aniieiiin, 
and receives its first C^iueasian alUuent, tlie Laeliwa, at the 
town of (lori. The most iiii[K)rtant of tlusi* tiibutaries is 
the Aragwa, whicli lias a course almost due north ami 
south, Iroiii its source above Midi to its jiiFiclion willi the 
Kur at Mseheti. It is up the valley ol tins river that is 
carried the highro.id from 'fillis to Vladikalkaz, which turns 
oil* at MIeti to cro.s.s tlie pa.ss of the Kre.^towaja (iora, and 
from the natural facilities alforded by tlii.s Jiiic of route, it 
has been from the earliest ages freijiicnted foi* the same 
JUirjmM*. 

The rivers that How from the Central (aiicasiis north- 
w'ards have much longer courses than tlio>e «»u the south 
side, both from the more gentle sIojjc of the numntaiiis in 
that dircetiuii, and from the extimt of the .steppi-.s beyond, 
thiough which tlu‘y have afterwards to lind tluar way to 
the .sea. By far the most iniportuiit of tliese ii\ers are the 
Kiiba i and the Terek, which receive as tributaries fill the 
minor streani.". t)f these the Kuban take.s its ri.st* in a 
glacier at the foot of Mount Elbruz, iiinniMliatel} beb)W the 
watershed of the main chain. It Huw.s at lii>t in a 
lUFrtherly direction, and pre.serves tlii.-^ couim* till it has 
altogether ciuitted the iiioiintains, and eiiti ivi] the steppe 
of the Xogai Tartar.^ when it trends 11i>l tow^ards (he 
nortli we.st and then abrujitly towanls tlie we.>l, wliieli 
general direilion it juirsuea till it enters tlie S-.i of Azi»H* 
by one mouth and tlie Black Sea by another. Its \\]u>le 
course is estimated at above. BKl miles. Ituriii-j the latter 
put of its coiir.se, fn»m ea^t to west, it reeei\e- tlic waters 
of all the smaller streams that descend tlie milluTu s]oj»es 
of tire Western C.lU(^l'^ll.s. The Terek Jias it> -ouieo in tJie 
central eliain, wiiere it issuer from a small gl-ieier at the 
foot «»f Zdira Khokh, its liead w.iters being M‘|i.ir.iied from 
thu.se of the Anion only by a pass of nioileiatc delation. 
Its up|)er \alley, like .so many others, hasailii'ei lion pandlcl 
to the m.'iin ran^e, .so that it is eonipclled to How towaid.s 
tlie south-e.'dt f:ir as the village of Kobi, when- jt turns 
to (lie iiortli-e.ist, which direction it holds (o the village of 
Kazbek ami Iroiii thence pur.Mics a course alrrio^t due ii(»rth, 
traversing tlie famous ravine or gorge of B-ariel, until it 
linally issues from tlie mountains at Vlailikiitkaz. JM'om 
thence it t.ik» s a north-westerly direetion, wliich it follows 
for a di'^tancf <if more than 7B niilo.s, receiving on it.s way 
numerous atllucnt^., the last of which is tlie M:dka, after it.-, 
junction vvitli whicli, near the town of Jekatcrinograil, it 
turiLS abruptly to tlie cast ami pursiie.s its course m that 
direetion through a tract of steppes and manshes for 2t)0 
miles to its uiouth in the Caspian ^ea. All the mountain 
tttrcauis that How iiortliwards from the great glaciers of the 


central chain, between the Kuban and the Terek, discharge 
their waters into the latter river. The most important of 
these are (proceeding from west to east) the Molka, the 
Baksan, the Tchegen, the Tcherek, the Uruch, and the 
Ardon, — all of them large and rapid streams, which flow 
through deep valleys in a generally northerly direction, 
until they emerge from the mountains, and successively 
unite their wafers with those of the Terek. The Kuma 
alone i)ursue.s an independent course through the steppes 
to the north of the ^rerek, but this stream does not rise in 
the central chain of the Caueasua, but has its sources in 
the detached and outlying group of mouutains near 
Bjiitigorsk — the highest summit of which, the Bcschtau, 
does not attain to a height of more than 4G00 feet 
II dice its waters, not being fed by perennial snows, are 
ab.'^orbed in the sands of the ste[ipe before they reach the 
Caspian. 

X The I'.astern Caucasus may be considered as com- Eastern. 
]*ia\ing the w hole of the main chain from tlie Bass of l^ariel 
to the Caspian, together with its various ramifications, 
wiiieh are considerably more exteasive than in the other 
portions of the range. It is at once the most comjilicated 
ami the least known ]>art of the whole, the highest portions 
m»t Ji.iving yet been ex^dored by any of those adventurous 
travellers who have added so mueli to our knowledge of the 
Central (-aucjusu.s. But it is certain that, while none of the 
summits in this part of the range equal those further w^est — 
the liigliest of them not altiiiiiiiig to 1^,000 feet — there is 
nevertheless a long succession of snowy peaks, rising to a 
height of from 10, 000 to 14,000 feet, which yctends from 
the Bass (rf Dariel as far as Baba J)agh, in4il8‘' E. long., 
the last of these- lofty sunimits [iroceeding eastw'ards 
towanls the Cas)»ian. At the same time there is no great 
cuiinectcd mass of glacier similar to tliat found in the 
(Vntr.d (^iucasus ; indeed no considerable glaciers exist in 
this [»art of the range at all. The watershed is, how’ever, 
cold i lined at a high elevation (after pa.s.sing the dejiression 
traversed by the pa.ss of the ]vre.sto\vaja Cora) as far as 
Mount Schebu]o.s, from wlidiee it sends out a considerable 
branch toward.^ the north east, known as tlie Audi Moun- 
tains, from the village and valley of that name, which forms 
tin* northern boundary of Daghe.stan, and separates it from 
IVhechnia, or tin; country of the Tchetehen.s. The main 
range retains its general direction witli little variation, wom 
about north-wc'it to south- i*iusi, and still presents many 
peaks of coiisiilerable elevation, tlio highest summits being 
Saii Dagh at the, head of the Kiver Sanuir, which attains 
to Hi, (100 feet, and Scliaeh Dagh (called also Bazardjusi) 
whieh rises to 13,0;')0 feet. The last of these lofty peaks 
is Jiaba Dagh (11,034 feet), from which the main chain 
descends gradually as it ajipruaehcs the Casjiian, and sinks 
into hills of moderate elevation before reacliing the shores 
of that sea aj Baku. 'J4ie Beninsula of Ap.sheron, wliich 
here forms a ])romontory projecting into the Caspian, may 
be coiibidered as forming the last faint prolongation of the 
Caucasian chain. 

But while the axis foniiiiig tlie main watershed of the 
range thus preserves a pretty regular course, it throws off 
towards the north and north-east a number of oH’shoots, 
tilling iij» the greater part of thd space between the main 
range and the Caspian. Jt is hero that is formed the 
remarkable country known a.s Daghestan, which is in fact 
a great mountain plateau, sloping gently towards the Caspian 
at an elevation of not less than 7000 to 8000 feet, furrowed 
by deep valleys f>r ravines, cut by the streams that descend 
from the central range. It was this peculiar conformation 
of the tract in question that so long enabled the mountain 
tribes of this part of the Caucasus to defy the arms of 
lius.sia. Ounib, the last stronghold of Schamyl» is a 
mountain that rises ^to 7742 feet, with precipitous sides; 
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Other summits in the same re^on attain to a still greater 
olevatioii, — Tntscharo to 9469 feet, Schumi Dagh to 9733 
feet, and Dschufa Dagh to 9900 feet. At ihu point where 
this fan-shaped plateau joins on to the main range is found 
a cluster of peaks, all of them rising above the level of 
perpetual snow ; while Alachun Dagh, an olFshoot of the 
main range, between Sari Dagh and Dschufa Dagh is said 
to attain to 12,100. ^ 

Of the streams that traverse the elevated plateau of 
Daghestan, four arc known by the common name of Koissu, 
but are distinguished as the* Andi Koissu, the Avari 
Koissu, the Kara Koissu, and the Kazikumi Koissii. After 
flowing through extremely deep and narrow valleys, in 
many places mere gorges, they all unite their watere before 
they quit the mountains, and under the name of Sulak 
flow into the Caspian Sea about 90 miles north of Dcrbeiul. 
The only other river of Daghestan that deserves notice is 
the Samur, whieh^takes its rise at the foot of Sari Dagh, 
and after sweeping round almost in a semicircle enters llio 
Caspian a few miles south of Dnrbend. Tlin most 
important of the streams that ristj in the main cliain oast 
of the valley of the Terek, and flow nortlnNanh. into that 
river, is the Argun. Tluvse wliich traverse the country of 
the Tchetchens are of little conse(]ucnce. 

The secondary ranges on the south side of the Kastcni 
Caucasus are of comparatively little interest or inipi»rt:ince, 
and none of them attain to any consitlerable ekvation. 
Two of these subordinate ranges, however, wliicli brancli olf 
from the main chain but a little east of the Terek, constitute 
the limits wlii^h separate the valley of the Aiagwa from 
that of the J(ta, and the latter again from that of the 
Alazun. Both these rivers aie among the most oon- 
aiderable of the aillueiits of the Kur, and llui \ alleys 
through which they flow are two of the most fertile districts 
of Georgia. The valley of the Alazun e.si>eri;illy, constitut- 
ing the region known as Kaklietia, is celebrated for the 
abundance and excellence of its wines. 

The preceding account of the physical structure of the 
Caucasus is derived from the latest works on tlm subject, 
but it must be admitted that our knowledge of this 
important chain is still far from possessing the complete- 
ness and accuracy which the geographer would desire. The 
Kussiaii .survey has been found by recent Iravi'llers to be 
often defective and errqiieous in regard to the most 
interesting part of the chain — the rangtj of glaciers and 
snow-clad peaks in the Central Caucasus — and ill retpiirc 
much correction before it can compare with the m ips that 
we now posse.ss of the Alps and Pyrenees. ^Ineli eonfiisitni 
still exists with regard to the nomenclature <»f tin* (lifl’erent 
peaks, and this is aggravated by the diflereiit n.uiics gi\en 
to them by the different races which inhabit thesniTounding 
valleys. Thus Elbruz, as it is called by the llussians, is 
known to the ntaghbouriiig inountainecrs only, as ^linghi 
Tail, and the mountain called by the llussians Ivazbek, from 
the village of that name, is known ?o the ( Jeorgiuns, from 
whoso plains it is a conspicuous object, as Alkinwari. 

The scarcity of passes across the great cliain of the 
Caucasus has been already adverted to. There exists in fact 
but one such natural pass, suflicieiitly praclieable to afluid 
direct communicatiuii bet^^^:en the countries to the north 
and south of the range, and this lias in consetiueneo been 
frequented in all ages. This is the line followed by the 
present highroad constructed by the llussians since their 
occupation of the country, from Vlaclikafkaz at the 
northern foot of the chain to Tiflis on the south. This 
route o^scends the valley of the Terek from Vladikafkaz as 
far as Kobi (a distanco of about 40 miles), where it (piits 
the valley, which turns abruptly to the west, and is carried 
over the lofty crest or ridge known as the Krestowaja Gora 
(Mountain of the Cross), an elevation of nearly 8000 
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feet, from whence it descends to Mleti in the valley of 
the Aragwa, and follows the course of that stream nearly 
to Tiflis. The jiroper designation of this pass would 
undoubtedly be that of the actual passage over the sum- 
mit level of the range, the Krestowaja Gora, but it is 
commonly known as the Pass of Daricl, from the re- 
markable gorge of that iimno through which it i.s carried 
between Lars and Kazbek,— a defile of the grandest and 
most impressive character, which is consiiiered by recent 
travellers to be equal, if not superior, in point of scenery, 
to the linest defiles of the Alps. Previous tn ili,« formation 
of the present road, this deep and narrow gor.rp allonling 
only just passage for the torrent, while the inouiitains rise 
on each side abruptly to ii height of at lea>t f>0(U) feet 
above the level of the Terek- iiiiist have pnsented almost 
iusiqierable difficulties to the j)assage of traflic along tlii^ 
route. Hence it was known and celebrated from tlie 
earliest times, and is mentioned under the name of the 
C-aueasian Gates {Port(V daucdsitr) by l^liny [/lisf. 
vi. 2, § 30), who describes the jiass as actually closed by a 
fortilied gale, a measure which might lia\e bi cn easily 
adopted. 

The only other lino of communication in gmcial use 
biitween the northern and southern regions bouliriug on 
the Cuiicasiis, is that which skirls the eastern extremity of 
the laiige, where its oll’shoots descend to the shores of tho 
(‘aspian. This passage presents almost no natural ditli- 
culties, the mountains for the most part not de.scendiiig 
nearly to the sea, the shores of which are everywhere ll.it 
ami low'. In one placi? only does a range of hills, branching 
oil* from the more lofty masses ol the chain, descend to 
witliiii a short distance of the Gasj»ian, so as to admit of 
the interval being clo.sed by a fortified wall, which was in 
former times carried u]) the heights to the west for n con- 
siderable ilistance. The site is still guarded by a small fort 
and the town of Derbend, but tlie adjoining hills .are not 
of a precipitous or impracticable (diameter, .so that the 
obstacles presented by this j»ass are merely of a niilit.ary 
kimb and tlieni is no dillieid^y in tin* c«»nstruetion of a 
ro.idor railroad along this line, whieh lias been, indeed, in 
all ages the natural Ligliway bv wln-li nations iioitli of 
the Caucasus have entered (Jeorgi.i and Pei^ia. Thus w'e 
are told by Herodotus (i. H)4) that it was by lids route 
lh.it the f^cylliiaiis penetrated into Meiii.i in the 7lh century 
n.(\ 

Oil tlie other hand the western jiurtioii »»f the (\iih*asus, 
where it abuts upon the P>la<-k Sea, afl'ords no uateaal 
]»assage along tho coast, the uiulcrfalls of the L’hain de.Mri'd- 
iiig so 6teej)ly to tlie .sea, and being m) i ultuu d and bn.km, 
as well as densely eovi-riMl with forest, a^ to jan lml ■ tl-i* 
existence of any [»raetie.ible route, on .-idr li is 

certain, indeed, that ^lithridates the (.Jrc:it, whtu liaid 
pressed by Poiiipi'.y, .sueceeded in foreing his way with an 
army from Colcliis (Mingivlia) to the ('imun i i.in r.n.j.iuii.s, 
along this line of coast, but the .saiin- ( In i K wjihi.^wlio 
ivcorded this wonderful mandi, dwilt 1\ upon the 
ditficiilties that he eneountererl. In uiDil. rn times the 
liussian.s, during their long eonte>t witli tin* ( ’ireassiaiis, 
established a cuiifinuous sy-slem of t«'it- or sin, >11 fortified 
j)osls along tlie whole of this line of n'.ist, from Anapa to 
Sukhum Kaleh ; but these, have iiow' been almost all 
abandoned, and the commuiiications are maintaineil ex- 
cliLsively by sea. 

Climate and Xatnral /Vof/zze//. /;/.<?.— The clui in of the 
Cauc.aRU3 is situated between l.'i and -lO' 30' N. hit. It 
therefore correspomks in general position rather with the 
Al >eiiniiies and the Pyrenees than with the Al[»s. P.ut 
from its character as a great barrier extending across from 
sea to sea, it constituO^? the limit betw’een tw^) climates 
which differ very widtdy from one another. I'he great 
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steppes and plains of Russia on the north side of the chain 
are open to the cold winds of the porth, and partake to a 
great of the severity «f a lliissiaii winter ; while 

the valleys of Inioritia and Georgia on the southern side 
are siicllered by the vast iiiountuin wall to tlie north of 
them, and thence enjoy a clinnUo more in aecordajice with 
their soiiilierly latitude, 'riius Tillis, though .situated at 
a lu’iglil of about 1500 feet above the .sea, has a mean 
tompeiature of 55", arid Kutai.s t)f more than oS*’. The 
average irinfir temperature <»f Tiflis does not fall below 
30’, and that of Kiitais is not less than l-'o . 

Blit a still moi-e remarkabl.- coiitr.jsl is that pre.^ented by 
the varying amount of raintall in the diifercni portions of 
the chain, airording t«) tlicir distance from tin* lllack Sea. 
^Vlule the rainfall at Titlis does not exceed -tt iiichc.s, it 
amount.s to more than .‘)7 inche.s at Kut:n>, and not less 
than G3 indies at lleilnt Ivaleh on the .sea .-.horc near Toti. 

The elfects of those gn at varlatnms in the im'ienrological 
conditions of the countries adjoiniii", the I'uieasus are 
naturally striking and strongly maiked. W h itevcr be the 
coiitrast.s [»re.sented by the two sidea ot the Alp.s, they are 
far more remarkable in the Caucasus. This is e.speciuliy 
the ca.se with the .sontli-wcsteni valleys and slojio.s, where a 
great uiiumut of rain is combined w ith a warm tempera- 
ture. Hence all this part of tin* moinitain cmiiitry is 
characterized by a luxuriance of veiii liition to winch no 
parallel can bo found in Murope. Maeiiilicent fon‘.sts clothe 
the mountain sidc.s and evlmd down <|iute to the .sea; 
while tlio rieh valley, or rarlier baaii, ef the lliou equals 
any part of Italy lu feitility, and is c.ip.ible of producing 
ail kimU (d enqis that lloiirish in (he Italiin plains. Hut 
as the traveller pas.ses inland tow^anis 'ritb.*', he is .struck by 
till? change that takes place after ci(iS'5ing the compa'*a lively 
tiifling range of the Snram MoniitniiiN And npland plani.s 
and parched hill siiles take the phn'e of the rich x ordure 
and luxuriant foro.sts of Imeritia and Miiign ha. A .similar 
change i.s ol».servcd in the higher n-gions td the inoimtain.s 
on crossing the Alamisson bass, which si p: mites the head 
waters of the Ardoii from those (d the Kion, AMnlu the, 
valleys west of this -especially tliat of the upper Jngur, or 
»>uiineti.a — arc covered with the richest \cgetat ion, lh(»so on 
the other .side, the vallev-s <»f the Anlnii ami Terek, arc 
almo.st wholly bare of trees, ami pn- i iit only mountain 
sbqics Covered with grass, vdicre, l]ie\ aie not .sheds of b.m* 
rock. The exteii.'ive pine, forests, which Lomstitutu so 
important a fi alnr'.* in the ,si-enery <d flu- Alp.^, are almo.st 
wholly wanting in the ( 'aiiciisiis, or at lea>t of only partial 
and occasional iirrencc ; and the dc-enption given by 
Mr Fre.sh field of tlic scciiiTy id the Tiaelv abo\e Kazbek, 
that it presents “tn'cli'h.’i \al]i'\s, hold roi‘k.>, .slo|»es of 
forbidding .steiqaic.^s (e\i;ii to oyes accu.st«iiiied to tlit>so <d 
the Alp.s), and .stonc-binlt villages, .s(Mrc» ly distinguishable 
from the neighboiiriiig crags,” will ajqily with little varia- 
tion to all the valleys that run northward from the central 
chain. But if the general .scenery (»f tliise s.illevs be dull 
and uninteresting, tlierc i.s a marked exception m the deep 
gorges l»y which in mo>t cases their wateis make their escape 
through till' iiortluTii lateral lidge. These detiles are 
j)ronoiiticed by competent judges t(» be far .superior in 
grandeur to anything (d the kind to i>e found in the Alps; 
that of I tarjel lius been already described, but the le.s.-, known 
gorgi's (.f the 'felien'k and the Uriich an* coii'^idereil by 
reCLiit. tra\eller.s to 1)0 .still more .striking and marvelioii.s. 
At the line tune the snow'y ridges and jHiak.s of the central 
chain a^e .-.iid to .'-iirpa'^s those of the Ijiglic.st jjortioiis (d 
the Alps in b<,hlnessand pictiircsqueness id outline, !i.s well 
a.s in .steip:c-s and apparent inaccessibility, as much as 
they do in ah.si.lutc elevation. On the whole it may be 
eafely a.s.serted that the Caucasus presents attractions to the 
traveller the tourist beyond those of any other mountain 


chain within such comparatively easy reach, and that it 
will year by year become better know n and more frequently 
visited. The vegetation of the Caucasus is in general not 
materially ditferent from that of the mountain chains of 
Central Europe. The extensive forests that clothe its 
flanks are composed entirely of the ordinary European 
trees, ainung^ which the oak, the beech, the elm* and the 
alder aie the most prevalent, but a peculiar cliaractcr is 
imparted to them by the dense undergrowth of rhododen- 
drons, azalca.s, box-trccs, and laurels, as w'ell as by the 
huge climbing masses of ivy, clematis, and wild vine, 
which attain to a height and size wliolly unlike anything 
t.) be, scon in Western Europe. Fruit trees of various 
kinds abound on the lower slopes of tlie hills, where the 
plum, the pLMcli, llie api*le, and the pear are found wild, 
as Well as the walnut, whicli is extensively grown in the 
cultivated regions, wliLue it, combines with the piano and 
the lime tree to form one of the chief .ornaments of the 
lainkscaiK'. d’iii* wilil animals found in the Caueasms are Zoology, 
for the most part the same with tho.so of the mountainous 
r.‘gions of Central Kurope, wdiile others point to a transi- 
tion toward llic zoological character of Asia. Thus while 
it has the bear, the wolf, the wild boar, the lynx, in common 
with tht‘ Alp.s, the jackal is not unfrequent on its southern 
siiie, the hyauia is also found, and leopards are occasionally 
kill.'d. Tigers do not apjicar to be ever found in tlie 
Caucasus propel', though they are killed from time to time 
in the districts of Lenkoran on tlie Caspian, south of the 
mouth of the Kill- The ibex or bouquetin, as well as the 
chamois, abounds among Urn higher summilii-of the range, 
and with them is found the wild goat (C'd/im J!gagrus\ 
and a sju'cics of rnoulllon or wild sheep. These vast forests 
of the w'csti'rn ranges .still aflbrd .shelter to the aurochs or 
fkiropeaii bison, which now exists here alone in a truly ‘ 
wild state. Tt may be mentioned also that the southern 
.'slopes of the Caucasus are the native country of the 
jdieasant., which derives its name, as well as its origin, from 
the River Blinds. 

(7co/o////. -Tlie geology of the Caucasus is still but Geology 
imperfectly known, tliongli the long-continued labours of 
Dr Abich liave tlirown much light on the subject, and 
enabled ns to trace at all ovcaits its geiieml outlines. 
Throughout tlie, most lofty part of the chain, from beyond 
i-dbriiz on the we.st to K'azbek ondho east, the central ridge 
is coiiquKsed of rocks of a granitic character; in great 
[»:irt indeed of pure granite. Immediately adjoining this 
granitic axis are found metaiuurphic rocks of the msual 
character,— mica .schist. s, taksschists, A'C., — and beyond 
the.se, again, day slates and schists of uncertain age. The 
great lirne.stonc masses that form the secondary chains 
on each .side of the central range (which rise to a height 
of 10,000 to J 3,000 feet) are considered by Dr Abich to 
belong to tho Jura.ssic formation, while the flanks and 
nmlerfalls of the mountains on both sides arc composed of 
( hvtaccous .strata, and these arc again succeeded by 
Tertiary marls and .saiidHtono.s, extending around the base 
of llic, drains, and lorming its lowest declivities. This 
succession of (he .strata may be observed W'ith great regu- 
larity and (]istinctiie.s.s on tlie north side of the range, and 
is found on the .soutliern side also, though more disturbed 
and irregular. 

The principal disturbance on the north side is caused 
by the inutnision of the tw'o great ma.sses of Elbruz and 
Kazbek,-' -both of them of decidedly volcanic origin, and 
(geologically .speaking) of comparati vely recent date. They 
are composed principally of trachyte, but send down also 
vast streams of basaltic lavas, which form a striking 
feature in the, scenery of the valleys beneath them. 

The regularity of structure which may be considered as 
pervading the whok of this central mass of the Caucasua. 
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disappears almost entirely as one passes eastward of tho 
Kazbek. Though tho axis of elevation still preserves very 
much the same general direction from north-west to south- 
east| the fundamental granitic ridge is altogether wanting ; 
and even the highest summits of the range are composed 
of calcareous slates and sandstones, which were supposed 
by earlier* geologists to belong to the Paleozoic period, but 
are assigned by Dr Abich to a much later age. Even the 
lofty summits of Schach Dagh (the giant of the Eastern 
Caucasus) are composed of a dolomitic limestone, which 
appears to belong to the Neocoiuian ora. To the same 
period may probably bo referred tho greater part of tho 
limestones and shales which constitute the singular plateau.'c 
of Daghestan already described. But from the great 
scarcity of organic remains tho determination of their ago 
is a question of much difficulty. 

The mineral riches of the Caucasus are still in great 
measure unexplowd. Iron and copper ores are known to 
exist in abundance ; and coal is found in the valley of the 
Kuban, as well as in the upper valley of the Riou. But as 
it belongs to the Jurassic and not to the true Car- 
boniferous age, it is doubtful to what extent it Tiiay prove 
productive. 'I'he remarkable spriugs of naphtha near 
Baku, which have long been known as an object of iiitere.st 
and a sanctuary of the fire worshippers, are now turned 
to account for the manufacture of petroleum on a large 
scale. 

It has already been observed that glaciers exist on a 
great scale in tho Caucasus, but tliey are confined to a 
higher elevati^ii than in the Alps. Notwithstanding the 
vast mass of Racier and perpetual snow which exists in 
tho Central Caucasus, none of tho lateral glaciers descend 
below 7000 feet on the southern side of the range ; wffiilo 
tho lowest point reached by any of those on the northern 
side is not below 5700 feet. But, as in the case of all the 
principal mountain chains of Europe, there is abundant 
evidence of tho glaciers having once been much more ex- 
tensive and having descended to a mucii lower level in tho 
valleys than they at present occupy. At the same time it 
may be observed that there is a total absence in the 
Caucasus of those lakes which form so conspicuous a feature 
in the country on both sides uf the Al])s, and which are 
8ui)posed by many geologists to be connected with glacial 
action. » 

Ethnology , — The ethnology of the Caucasus is still far 
from thon)ughly known. From the earliest times it has 
been noted as the region where the greatest diversity of tribes 
and languages existed within the smallest .sjuice (llerodot., 
i. 203). Pliny tells us that no less than 130 ditlereiit 
interpreters were reipiired by the Greek traders at Dio- 
scurias, tho port where all tho tribes of the neighbouring 
mountains, as ji^ell as the more remefce nations of tho 
interior used to congregate, while others raised, the miinbcr 
to 300 (Plin. a, E.f vi. 6, § 15). This is of course a 
great exaggeration, but it proves tho fact that- there existed 
then, as at the present day, an extraordinary number of 
races speaking different and in many cases wholly 
dissimilar dialects. Tho researches of tiioilcrn srhohirs 
have thrown considerably light upon the subject, and 
enabled us at least to classify these different tribes in 
eertain groujis or families. 

I. The Qf.ougiax, or, as they aro soinelimcs lerincd by Tnodeni 
writers, the Kartaliiiiun tribes, from their speaking a language 
called by themselves Kartli. These aro in all probability the 
descendants of the people called by Greek writers Iberians, wlio 
were in possession of tho country south of tlm ( aiicasuH at the 
earliest period of wliieh wo have any historical ai couiit. Tlieiiame 
of Geornan is comparatively modern, but its origin is un'kuown. 
To this family belong 

1. The Gritsians or Georgians proper, who inhabit tlie whole 
oountiy east of the Surain mountains dowm to the lowlaml siepiics 
of the Kiver Kur. They extend also up the valley of the Arogwa to 
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the veiy foot of the main range, and occupy the extensive valleys 
of Kaknctia and tho slopes still further east. 

2. The lmerUia7K9, wlio Extend from the watershed of the Suram 
mountains westward, including the valleys of the Rion or Phasis, 
and its tributary the Quirilha. Their western limit is the Zencs- 
quali, which separates them from the Mingreliana. 

3. Tho Minffrdian^f who extend from the Zoncscpiali on the east 
to tho Ingur and tho black Sea on the west, while the lower ooumo 
of tho Rion may be considered as conslitiitiiig their limit on the 
south. Both these nations, though long politically independent of 
the Georgians, are undoubtedly of cognate rare, ami speak kindred 
dialects. 

4. The Guruins^ a small people oeeupying the sti ip of land be- 
tween tho Rion ninl the mountains on tin* si»uth, whn h bum the 
frontier between Russia and Turkey. 'ITn ir hmguage shows them 
to be of Georgiari race, luit they are closely eonm-cNMl with tlie Laz 
or bazi, a tribe that inhabits the adjoining mountains within tho 
Turkish terrin)ry, where they were already settled under tlie name 
of Lazi in the time of Strabo. 

5. The Suamitns or Snunriiaruif who occupy the upper valley of 
the Ingur, above the routines of Mingrelia. 'fhey are a wild and 
seiiii-barbaroiis mouiitam trilie, wlio liavo only lately btoeii brouglit 
under subjection to the Uiissians, am I aro still lelt in a condition 
of seini-imlependeneo. lint from tlie natural lieaiify of their 
eouutry, and its proximity to the highest langes of the Caucasus, 
they have attracted miicli atUMitioii lioiii recent travellers, 'i’hcy 
are considered to Udong to the same raee with their neighbours 
tho Georgians and Mingreliaiis ; though they liave, existed from a 
very remote period as a sep{ll^^t^^ tribe, being alieml} inent ioned 
under the iiamo of Snanes or fcJuani by Strabo and l‘liu}, in whose 
time they wero one of tho most ])oweiTul miiitms in I he ( aiinisus. 
Their langiiago is a cognate dialect with the Georgian and Min- 
grelian, hut presents veiy material dilfereiires. 

II. 'Phe second principal groU[» of the t’ancasi.in moniitaiiierrs, 
and that which has of late years attracted the most attention of any, 
is that of the Telierkesse,s or CTiu’Asm ass (a mime of Knssian i»i’igin\ 
who until within a lew years past constituted the w’lmle [•opnlatioii 
of the Western Caucasus on both sides of the inountniii chain. 
They were subdivided into nnnierouH tribes, but iiia> be considered 
as belonging to tliiee primdpsl divisions. 

1. The i^ircnnniftHS projier who ilesigiiate lliemselves by the name 
of AdigluS, and who formcily occupied the whole of tlie Black 
Sea from the neighbourhood of Anapa to I’itzuiita, as well as tho 
northern slopes of tlie mountains towards the Kuban. It was this 
people wlio so long fixed the alien t ion of all Kuropo by their long 
continued struggles against tho Uiissiau power, whicli, how’ever, 
ended in their romplcte subjugation in 181)4. But that event W’as 
followed by a wdiolesale emigration of the Gire.'issians, who quitted 
their eountiy to the number of 40o,uoo (m, areonliiig to other 
accounts, neaily .500,000) .soiil.s, and settled in tlie different provinces 
of tho T’urkish eiiipiro. The, cllect of this eniigralion, without a 
]»reeedent in modern histoiy, ha.s been to leave the whole country 
between the Gau casus and the Bhu k Sea, for a distance of nearly iJOO 
miles, almo.st aUsohitcly without inhahilaiits, except the .small sidtle- 
inents of the Russians at Novo Jtossisk, Tuapse, and Sukhum 
Kaleh. 

2. The Abkhasians^ a tribe occupying the coast eastwnr«l from 
Bitzuiita to thecoiitiiies of Mingrelia. They arc nmloiibtedly a kin- 
dred race with the t’iiva.ssiaiis, though tle.scriln'd a.s in all ic.s|icrts 
inferior to them, 'riicir numhers have also been thinned to ;i great 
extent by emignition, siueo their last abortive attempt at in Miiirr- 
tion in 18(>4, so that the interior of the eouiitiy Ibimeily ori upied 
by them is iiow^ almost uninhabited. 

3. The Kabanlans, who liold the, country uurth of tin* main rhain 
of the Caiieasn.s, from tin* valley of the Kuban to that of the Teiek, 
ami extending ijuite down to the .ste]>pcs on the m iih Though 
resembling the other Circassians in language :iinl iicmm is. Mini like 
them professing the Mahometan religion, the\ rn vri »»ll‘rMd any 
very seriou.s opposition to the Kus.siaii aims and lia\e hmg Im*(u 
peaceful subjeel.s ot the bTissian cinjiire. 

III. Adjoining the I 'iriMssiaii r.iei's on the east, and oeeu]iyiiig 
the very eeiitiv of the Caucasian laiige, are the ( ks.si'.u.s, an i.solated 
raee, dilfering both in language ami in ' iisloni^ ticiii their neigh hours 
on all sides. Their eouutry is traversed by 11,’c L^'n-at liigliioad aeros,^ 
the Caucasus, which ha.s brought them esj>ei nilly under the ob.seiva- 
tioii of travellei.s, ami luaiiy eoujeituie- Ij.im- btvu foimed witJi re- 
ganl to their original and ethnic athnitns. it i.s, however, eoiielu- 
sively provetl that they are an Arsau lace, and their language has 
eoiisiderablo atfiiiity with tlie Mcilo-T* isian biaiicli of that faliiilu 
Many reseinblauces liave been trai ed iii their luaiiiiers and eu^toI!lS 
with tho.se of the (lermaiis, ami s(nne writers liave .siiptio.sed tluin 
to be a remnant of the Goths, while others regard tiiem as tho 
repvesentativfs of the Al.ini, who played so conspicuous a j-ail to- 
wards the close of the Boiiian cinjnrc ; but tlieiv is uo real Iniinibi- 
iioii for either theory, nud tin* evidence of their language mm ms 
deei.sive, that, though h«*longing to the great Aryan f;iinil\, liny 
have no special alliiiity with the Germanic or THitouic bum* h of it. 
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They call themselves Iron, the name Ossetes beinp that applied 
to them by the (Jeor^iaiiH. Some of them are Mahometans, while 
the. greater part profess t’hristianity, but reUin many of their jmgan 
rites and eiistoms, and an^ in fact still more than half pagans. 
They hold the upper valley of the Terek, down to the pass of |).'inel, 
as well as the mountain tract to the west of it, jus far as the head- 
waters of the Aidon and the Mamisson l*ass. 

IV. The Ti'JiK'miKNs, a people win* inhabit the northern ‘.lopes 
of tlie Kiistein ( 'aueasiiM, extending down to the valley of the Terek. 
They adjoin the Kabardans ami Ossetes on the west, and the 
Lesghians towarils the south, but <1(» not extend up to the highest 
reeesjies of the range. They profess the Mahometan leliginii, and 
speak a language (listinet fnnn all others, of whiih it is s.nd that 
lliere are more than Iw'eiity dialects, tliougli their whole p«»pnlatioii 
is not estimated at more than l.MlJtOO souls. 

V. The Lksoiuans, a name under whieh are generally comprised 
all the inhabitants of Die Kastern ('aiicasus, though ((msistiiig of 
many petty tril)es, speaking ilialects nion* or less dillerent, and in 
Some cjises, it is said, lailically 'listinel languages. Tlieir chief .seat 
is in the high mountain icgion exteinling eastwanls from Ka/liek, 
and inclu<lin,g all the liiglie^i .lumniits of the lange as far a.s llalui 
Dagh ; but tlicv <iccnpy also the southern declivities of the nionn- 
taius towaitls till* valleys of the Abs/iiii ami the Kur, as well as the 
rugged mountain tract of Ihighestan towards the north-east between 
the eeiitral range and tlie ( 'aspian. It was these wild imuinlaiii tribes 
that so long jillered .'in imaviiiling resistance to the h'u.ssi.an aims ; 
hut it is said tliat tlie only real bond of union among them was their 
devoted altjiclinieiit to Islamisni, and that no ronnection of lace 
unites them together. Their ethiiie relations me is-itainly still 
very ohseiire and impeifectlv known, and it is sup|M».sed l)y .sonio 
etlinologist.s that among them may lie found lemnaiifs of a nuinher 
ol dillerent nations and rai-es. Hut it is more piobable that when 
they come to be better known, Ihey will be jound to have for the 
iuo.st part a common origin, notwithstanding the lemaikable iliver- 
Bity of dialects Sfioken among them. A tew veiy small tribes, such 
fts the IMi ami the Knbatsehi, seem, howevei, lo form an exeepfion, 
and to belong to essentially distinct laces. The most cuUivatevI, 
as Well as flic most pow'erfnl of the tril»cs <if the I ‘.ighestaii, is that 
of the .Vvares or Avari, who adjoin the Tehetcljcns oti the north, 
and cxteml from thence to the central eliaiii. Tliey arc the only 
Lesghian trilie wdio pndess a written l.-ingiinge, foi wliicli they make 
use of the Arahic cliaraclera. 

It is nnnei’cssary here to speak of the niimeioiis Tiiieo-Tartar 
tribes that inhabit the holders of Daghestan, between the iiioiintaina 
and the (’asj)ian, as well as of the Cossacks of tin* Kub,in and the 
Terek, -all these tribes, whether nomad or settled, being eonfined 
almost wholly to the plains and step[)es that sturoiind the moun- 
tains, and not foniiiiig .iny conaiderahie ingredient in the popula- 
tion of the Cani’asiis itself. 

'Idle estim.ites of the niimbeis of theso mountain trilie.s are very 
Various, and the Ilussimi otlicial reports do not ilistinguish the 
population «if tlie mountains from that of the adjoining «iistriets in- 
eluded in tlie ."^amo governments, lint it sceins pioluldo that, sinee 
the gi’eal emigration of the ( 'ircassinn tribe.s, tin* whole popiiLatiou 
ot tlic <' im «loe^ not exceed a niillioii of souls. 

Jlis^onj. --Tlie Cam asus was known to the (iiceks from a very 
early peiiod. Without leferring to tho fable, of the .Argonaiit.s, it 
is I'lrt'iiii that Drcelv navigat()rs jjenetratefl in Mirv cnily times into 
he nmiotest paits of the Euxine, and ••Hiried on tiadc with the 
native pojuihtion of (’oldus, the name which tlu-y gave to the rich 
nuintryal tim iimutli of the I’hasis or b’ioii. Here, a! a somewhat 
later date, they founded the Ibiuri.shiiig scttlenieiit of Dioscnrias, 
t!ic naiin) of which is still retained in Cape Iskiin.i, a tew Tijilc.s 
Koutli of Siikhuiri Kabdi. Ib-me their attention could not full to 
be attracted by tlie vast snowy laiigc of the f'aucasus, and we tind 
its n.ime already laniili.ir to Jv?. Iin lus, who sjusiksot its ‘•star-neigh- 
bour ing summits, ’* and terms it llie most lolty of moiintnnis (/Vo?;?. 
I'lni't , 7v!o). The, same stair ment is rejjcatcrl b\ lir-i.Mlotu.s, a\1io 
liail a r le.rr Cfinccptirrll of Its gcO'j iaphic.il ]iOsilioii, H-. extr-lidlug 
from tliefVpian to the Euxine, ;iiid lormiiig in tln.s d:iertn»n the 
lim.t "I Ihrs rrusiHii empire ( 1 . iv. 1:.M, d'he inount.un tribes 
etill lt?t iinerl tlu ir indr'pemii'tice Umb-r the snc»-esso|s (.[ \le\;iTirlfT, 
and It tl.irs not a|»|M*ar that any con^ldclabJe a«lvam-e \\»s maile. in 
the kii-.w]e(lge id' tln-se countiies till the time ot lire gi.-at .Mitlili- 
dat'*-. w !.o .-iil»di|cd all the liatiolis up to thi* viu y to«d ot tin* nioiin- 
t.iii.', and e\en siicM'crjfrl in inakiri/f his way with an .'imyabmg 
tb'* co,<,t of the lilai k Sea I'loin Colchis to the Ciiiiineii.'m ItoMpm-iis. 
ills w'li'- in these legions w'cre rii’scribed by several (Iier k historians, 
ur;d .'•'ti.ilo, writing tioin llie.se maleri.'ils, shows an ai-r|unintance 
bnih with the t’aucisiis and the adjoining cmirilnr*^, lemarkable for 
its clearm s and :e-eiiiaey. iVunja'V had dudined to pin-ui* .Mithri- 
datc.s on h. . .idv iitiiioiH marr-h, and no Ibunan genei.d evei passed 
the ( 'air ii . 1 '.' I ndei the Komiin Empire, however, the frcrjiient 
lelations iii.'i.Mtaiiied with the Armenians made the Hoiiiaii.-> tamiliar 
with the namesid thr* Ibeiiansaiid Alhiinianson the south hide of the 
chain, wl.i’p rheir eonnection with the tributary kings of Ho.sj»oriis 
optiied out to them rominunicatioiiB with the steppe country to the 
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north. Neither Pliny nor Ptolmy, however, add much that is 

material to tho knowledge already possessed by Strabo. 

In modem times the chief iiiteiest in these regions has arisen from 
he long-continued struggle of these mountain tribes a^inst Russia, 
and the energy with which the Circassians and Eesghians especially 
maintained tho contest for independence against all the power of 
that mighty empire. From the time of the annexation of Georgia, 
at the commencement of the jiresent century, it beca^ie a great 
object with the Ku.ssians to obtain po.sscs.sion of the intormeuiato 
mountain country ; but it w'a.s not till the treaty of Adrianople in 
1829, by which tho Turks ceded to tho Russian Empire their nomi- 
nal sovereignty over the ('aiic*H.Miaii tribes, that their efforts assumed 
a systematic form. From tlmtfjuTiod till the year 1859, the contest 
was maintained almost without inlerruplioii, and with many alter- 
nations of success. The Rii.sHian.s hiwl lo encounter imiiiense diffi- 
cnltii‘a, to traverse dangerous passe.s, to burn down forests, and to 
sacrifice immense iiunibers of Jivc.s, in order to gain small portions 
of territory. Tlie war was for a long time chiefly maintained by the 
( 'ir<‘a.ssian.s under their native chiefs ; and no sooner did their exer- 
tions relax in coiiseipience of the exhaustion caihsed by a long con- 
tinued contest, than a new enemy to Russia aro.se on tho shores of 
the (’a.spiJin. Schainyl, tlie most devoted follower of the heroic 
Kasi Mullah, placed himself, on the death ‘ol that chief, at tha 
head of the Eesghians. At onct* the prophet and the warrior of his 
race, by his eiithnsinsm and bravery lie soon gained the confidence 
of the tiibe*M, and ]ireviiiled ii]ion them to follow' a united and deUTr 
mined plan ol action under his iinthority. His influence was daily 
increased, not only by the victories wliich he gained, but by the 
.siicccsslul in.'iniicr in which he freipiently delivered him.self and his 
followers from the most iiiimineiit dangers. Hi.s own escape from 
the riK'ky fortre.^^ of Achiilko, where Inr was comjiletely invested by 
tile foriMiH of General Griibbe, appeared both to his own countrymen 
ami the ciieinv alino.st miraculou.s. The great exertions which were 
made by the Ru.ssians in tlie following years to reduce the tiibesyct 
uiisuljiliUME ami those wliich had risen against their authority, were 
eomplelely df'feated by his indefatigable activity and bravery. In 
tlie year 1842, when the mountain tribes were tilled with the great- 
e.st alarm in consequence of the advance ot C}cp(*ral Grahbe, that 
forinidahie enemy wits completely defi'iited by Sehnniyl in the woods 
of Iti-hkeri. 'flu! (’iivassiaiiH, after again renewing tlieir uttiwiks 
upon the Rll^^i;lIls in the neighl tom hood of the lilack Sea, were 
ultimately driven back to their fastnesses ; but Sebamyl still con- 
tinncil to niaintiiin bis position on the Caspian, and in 11 ic ted severs 
losses ujion the armies of the enemy. 'I’hc Russians were evidently 
at .a loss how to proceed against a chief w'ho luul batlied all their 
sclienie.s, wlio had been a ]»ri.sonerin their hamls, whose rocky home 
liud been froqiiently in their possession, who had im’iirred the iiiost 
imminent dangers and been driven to tlie greatest emergencies, ami 
who was still opposing them with iincom[ueral'ie resolution, watch- 
ing the jn-ogress of their troops, cutting oil tlieir supplie.s, and liar- 
a.s.sing them by constant attacks. Various Rns-sinn go*iierals were 
.sent ill .siiece.ssion to the Cniicaaii.s, new pluu.s of action, defensive 
and offensive, were tried, but without elfectiiig any pennaiieiit cou- 
que.st. 

TheCrimeiin Wai (18.^>4-1R5G) piVicbiced a temiioiury suspension 
of the eilbrtsol thcRus.siiins inthoCfiiicasus ; but after itstermina- 
ti(ui ho,stilities were resumed with increased vigour, both on the 
.side of ('ir(‘as.sia and in J kighestsin. In the western districts, indeed, 
the contest never a.s.sumed any important character, and was earned 
on by a scric.s of petty cxjieditions against the Ciicfl.s.sian and 
Abkhasian tribes, x\ ho never acted in roneert, and were compelled 
to .subinis.sioii one after Iho other. Rut it was not till the year 1864 
that the last of lhe.se wild tribes was tiiially siilMlucd, and the com- 
•jilele subjugation ol the Circa.s.sian.s wa.s secured by the emigration 
of the whole jieople in the manlier already nnticfd. The contest in 
liaghestaii, tlioiigh it had assumed for a time inoro foruii«lable di- 
mensions, had been nireiidv brought to a elose. All the efforts of 
Sfhamyl could im) 1 jaevn'it the Rii.s.sians from gaining ground; 

Step by step tliey ad v.'i need steadily, tliougli slowly, into the in- 
teii(»r of the, nionnt.'iiii country, and at last in tin* winter of 1858- 
.50 made tlieiiiselxes imisters of AVedeii, Sehamyl’s jirineipnl strong- 
hold, which was taken liy stoiiU, and he hiiiiHelf was obliged to flee. 

'this event was followed by tbe submission of many tribes, ami 
tbongh Schnmvl threw liiiri.self ii»‘.o tlie apparently impreCTahle 
Tnoiinlain fastness of Mount (lunib, even clus was surprised by the 
]i'iis.si;in general 1‘riiice Rariatinski, and Si'haniyl him.self moila 
prisoner (Se])t. 6, 185!M. From this time the, war in the Caiicasug 
w'ss virtually at an eml ; the mountain tribes submitted one after 
the other, and iiotwitli.standiiig somo occasional petty out breaks, 
upf»enr to have pa.s.sed quietly into the condition of Russian sul> 
jei'ts. 

It is only of late years tliai we have. lH*gnn to obtain accurate Bibllo- 
inforiiir.tion eoiieeniing the. mountain chain of the, ('nueasus and the gnphy 
tribe.s that inhabit it. The w'orks of the earlier travellers in this 
n gion- Pallas, Klajirolh, Ac.— treat principally of tlie countriei 
that adjoin the Gaucasua, ratlier than of 1 he mountain ranges them* 
selves, and even the elaborate work of Dubois de Monip^renx 
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(Voyage autour du Caucase, 5 vols. Svo, Paris, 1S39-43) labours 
under the same defect. It was not, indeed, till after the complete 
subjugation or pacification of the mountain tribes by Russia that it 
was possible to carry on any systematic examination of the interior 
recesses of the great chain, and the foundation of n scientific know- 
ledge of the Caucasus was first laid by the construction of the trigo- 
nometrical survey under General Chodzko from 1847 to and 
the publication of the map resulting from their labours on tlie scale 
of 5 verstsHo an inch. Ke(;ent travellers have indeed found tliat 
the portions of this work relating to the highest ranges of the Cen- 
tral Caucasus are often iinperlect or erroneous ; but the same was 
the cose with tlic best maps of the Alps until very lately, and if onr 
knowledge of the great Cauiiasian cl^ain is still far inferior to that 
which we now possess of the [>rin(‘ipal European ranges, it is 
immeasurahly in advance of that whicli we have attained concerning 
any other Asiatic mountains, excejit those parts of the ILimalaya 
which have been surveyed by KiiglisJi engineers. Among receiit 
writers the one who has contrihiitcJ the nmst valuable inrorinatioii 
is A. Petzholdt, whose work (Ver Kaid'usit^'iy vols. Svo, heijisic, 
18(58) is the most useful book on the subject as yet juiblislied. The 
works of Dr Radde also supply valuable materials of a more speedal 
and detailed character. The more recent work of llaron 'riiielmann 
(Travels in the Cauexsiis^ Persia^ and Tiirhy in Asia, translated 
into Phiglish and puldislied by Murray in *2 vols. 8vo, 1875) also 
contains much useful matter in a <'ompeiidious and convenient hum. 
Mr Fresh field’s Journey in the Central Caucasmt and Pasha n thvo, 
Lond., 1809) is not merely a lecord of his ])ersoiial experieiiceH, but 
an important contribution to our knowledge of the highest iegi«>iH 
of tho central chain, whieli he was tlie first to explore. 1 1 is example 
has lieeii already followed by Mr Grove, who has dcs(‘ribed si>me 
portions of tho mountains not visited by Mr Freshfivld ( The Crusty 
Caii^ums, 8vo, Lond., 187.5), and there can he littlt doubt that suc- 
cessive explorers of a similar stamp will soon make us acjpiaint« d 
with the inmost recesses of the Central Caueasus. ll. R.) 

CAUDETE, a town of Spain, in tho province of 
Albaceto, about 80 miles north of Cartiigeiia. It was for- 
merly fortified, ^nd contains a town-house, a firison, a school 
of primary instruction, a Curnudito convent, and several 
other religious institutions. T’ho inhabitants are engugo-d 
almost exclusively in agriculture and the manufacture of 
coarse fabrics for home consumption. Population, fioOO. 

CAUDINE FORKS (Furcultv CduditKv)^ the name of 
an Italian valley, famous in Roman history (ui account of 
the disaster which there befell the Roiiiiiu army (luring 
the second Samnito war, in 321 n.a Livy dc.scribes the 
pass as an open space, grassy, and w^ell- watered, comjdetely 
surrounded by lofty and thickly- wooded mountains, ext'epl 
where a passage is afforded by two narrow gorges, situated 
opposite to one aiiuther (bk. ix. c. 2). It has been usually 
identified with tlie Val d’Arpaja, which is on the highroad 
between Beneveiitum aiiTl (.Upua; and ccuifinuution is 
found in the facts that this valley was known as the 
Caudine, and that close by there existed a village called 
Furculaj (now Forchia). But there is the almost ctiiic.lusivo 
objection that this valley dues not answer to tho above 
description (which is the only sufiicient one wliicii wo 
possess), being surrounded by no mountains of any eleva- 
tion, and having many outlets. A much more probable 
theory is that which declares it to be tlui Iktle valley 
between Sfca Agata and Moiraiio, througli wliicir flows tho 
small stream of the Isclero; and vwbicli, as it meets tho 
¥al d’Arpaja near (^audium, would have an eiiual right to 
the name of Caudino Forks. 

CA VA, or La Cava, a town of Italy in tho i»rov'inco of 
Priueipato Citreriore, 28 miles by rail soutli-e.ist of Naples, 
with a communal po[)ulatiuif of 11), 500. It is tlie scat of 
a bishopric, has a cathedral and a dioeesaii si-miiiary, and 
carries on the manufacture of silk, cotton, and woollen stuffs. 
In the vicinity is tho fantous Jleiiedictiiio abbey of Lki 
T rinita della Cava, which was founded in the 1 1 th century^ 
and almost rivals Monte Casino in the niimher and value 
of its literary treasures. Its archives contain about 40^000 
separate documents of parchment, and more than 00,000 
manuscripte on paper, — of which a complete inventory is 
being published by Don Michele Morcaldi under tho title 
of Codex Diplomaticus Cavemis. The library, in spite of 
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losses sustained within the last two centuries, still preserves 
a number of rich and valuable manuscripts, and a collection 
of early specimens of typography. Among these may be 
mentioned the Cmlcx Ltynm Lunyuhardorumy whicii dates 
from tho beginning of tlie 1 1th century ; a MvS. copy of the 
Vulgate of the 8th, an Isidonis of the Dtli, and a prayer- 
book illustrated with miniatures aseribetl to Fra Angelico 
daFiesole. (See Dantier’s Monast^ Bmvdirt, d'llaliay and 
two articles in Acadany, vol. \iii. pp. 21)2 ami 301, 1875.) 

CAVAKLVAC, Louis EutikNK (18U2 IS.")?), dictator 
at Paris during the insurrection of .June ISIS, was burn 
there in 1802. His father was a member of the National 
Convention, and tho family was marked by republican 
proclivities. After going through tho usual cour.se of 
study for the military ])rofessioii, ho entered the army in 
1S21, and served in the Morea in 182S. When tlie 
revolution of 1830 brokii out, he was stationed at Arras, 
and was the first officor of his regiment to dwlare for the 
nc.w order of things. Jii 1831 he iiicurnMl the displeasure 
of the Ooveriiment of Louis I^hilippe hy joining in a protest 
against its reactionary teiuleiicicis ; but in 1832 lie was 
recalled to tho service, and sent to Algeria. This con- 
tinued to be the main s])here of his activity for sixteen 
years, till the revolution of 1848; and he took an active 
part, though in a subordinate capacity, in tlie diilVrent 
sii*gi.‘s ami campaigns by which Algeria was gradually 
reduced under French rule. After jiassing through almost 
all tlie suecessivo grades in the army, he was, in 1844, 
raised to the rank of general of brigade, as a rcwanl for Jiis 
skill and courage. WJien the njvolution of February ( 1848) 
took place, the Provisional Covcrnincnt a[)])ointed him 
govcriior-geiieral of Algeria ; and they shortly after ulTered 
liim the post of minister at war, which he declined. ( )n 
his election to the National Assembly, liuwcver, Cavaigiiac 
returned to Paris. 'When he arrived on the 17th May, he 
found the capital in an e.xtremely critical state. The^ocial• 
ists of Paris, incited and organi/eil by skilful leaihas, weie in 
a state of bitter hostility to the National Assembly, and a 
formiilablo insurrection was gradually maturing. ’I'he 
National Assembly had jn’ovotl a bitter dis.ipjuiinlinent to 
them ; for tho jieasaiit pn»prii tuis, terrified by the vast 
increase of taxation, ami the giMiei.il iinceilainty of revolu- 
tion, had returned a decidedly conservative majurity. 
Several collisions had idre.idy taken j»lacc. The cri-is \Nas 
at last brought about by llio threatened abulition of tlin 
national workshops (dfrlirrs mitioininj'), whieh tlie re:is«)ii- 
ahle majority of the Assembly was especially anxiutr^ tur, as 
the finances were being niineil by tin* jiiainlenunce in niter 
idleness of 120, OIK) men. liy the 22d ut June, a fuimidable 
iusurroctioii Jnid been organizcil, ami it remained unly for 
tho National Assembly to assert its autlnu’ity b\ fuice uf 
arms. Cavaignac, first as minister at war. .ind then as 
dictator, was calle.d to the task of sup[»n‘.--snig tin* levult. 
It was no light task, as the. ii.itiunal guard was duiilitlul, 
regular troojis w’ero not at iiand in siinicimt numluTS, 
and the insurgents Innl .abundant time tu }»rcj»are tlnan- 
selves. Variously estimated at fruin .‘luj.'uo fu GO, 000 
men, wa-ll ariue.d and well urgani/eil. tlicy occupied tho 
north-eastern ]»art of the city, tluir front line strctcliing 
from the Pantheon on tin* south <‘f tin* Seine by the Pont 
St Michel to tho Portes St Mai tin ami St Denis. Resting 
outlie Faubourg St Aiittmie as ceiilrd point, and threaten- 
ing tho Hotel do Ville, they liad »*ijt remdied themselves at 
every step behind formidahk* barncaiics, and were ready to 
avail themselves of evciy advantage that ferocity and 
despair could suggest t«> them. Cavaignac, knowing the 
work ho had before liim. remained inactive, iiotwitlislaud- 
ing the urgent repn'smitations of tho civil members of 
Gkiveriiuient, till a sufiicient regular force had been collected. 
At last, by a strung combined movement on tho two ilanks 
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and against the centre of the insurgent forces, he attempted 
to drive them from their barricailes,i^-^with doubtful success 
for some time, as every iiicli of ground was disputed, and 
the (Jovernment troops were frequently repulsed, till, fre^h 
regiments arriving, he forceil his way to the l^lace de la 
Bastille, and crushed the insurre(;tion in its headquarters. 
The contest, which raged from the 2ild to tlui morning of 
the :i(ith of June, was, without doubt, the bloodiest and 
most resolute the streets of Paris liave ever seen. It is 
calculated that mure h'renclimeii fvM in it tlinii in the 
blooilie.st battles of the lir.^t cinpin*. 

(!?avaigiiac was sevon*lv censured by some for having, 
by his delay, allowed tiie insurrection to gather head ; but 
he was declared by an immense majority to have deserved 
well of his country, and continued to be )»resident of the 
Executive (A)mmitti*c till tin: election of a regular jiresideiit 
of the republic. It was expected that the siillVages of 
France w’ouhl raise (.'avaignac to tliat positit)n. But the 
mass of the j>eople, and especially the rural population, sick 
of revolution, and weary even of the moderate republicanism 
of (.\avaigiiac, were anxious for a stable government. 
Against tlu! five and a half million votes recorded for 
Louis Napoleon, Cavaignac received only a million and a 
half. Not without chagrin at his deleat, h(‘ withdrew into 
the ranks of tlie opi)ositioii. At tlie cun/) d'etut of the 2il 
December 1801, he w'as arrested along with the other mem- 
bers of the opposition ; but after a short imprisonment at 
Ham he w’as released, and, with his iiewly-niarTied wife, 
lived in retirement till his death in 1 8r)7. ( ’avaignae w^as no 
utatesman, but was a loyal, .skilful, and courageous soldier, a 
zealous republican, and in every way an honourable man. 

C'JAVAILLON, a town of France and important railway 
jiinetion in the department of V'aueliise, on the right bank 
of the Durance, about 13 miles south t3ast of Aviginui. The 
town is ill-built and dirty, and carries on a considerable 
trade in dried fruits, madder, and other j)ro(luctions of the 
fertile district in which it is situated. Jt has a tine town- 
liouse, an old church of the 12th eentiiry, dedicated to the 
Virgin and >St Veraii, and the mutilated remains of a 
triumphal arch which probably belongs to the time of 
(\»nstantine. Numenms minor relies of th(j Homan peiiod 
have been found to the south of the [ueseiil town, on the 
Bite of the ancient (Jabelliu, a jilaci? of some note in the 
territory of the Cavarcs. In inedi:e\al ami modern history 
the town has for the mo.st ]nirt followed the fortunes of the 
Comtat Venaisain, in which it w'a.s inehuled ; niid down to 
the Revolution it was the see of a bisln)|i, ami had a large 
number of monastic establi.shments. Pojmlatioii in 1872, 
3906 in the towm, and 8031 in the commune. 

(]!AVALCANTr, Guido, an Italian pot;t and ])hilosopher 
of the 13th century, who died in I3U0. He. was the son 
of a philosopher wliom Dante, in tlm In fvrnu, condemns to 
torment among the Epicureans and Atlu i.sts ; but be liim.self 
was a friend of the great poet. By in.irnage with the 
daughter of Farinata Uberti, he bn-ame head of the 
Ghibellines ; and when tlie pcojde, weary of continual 
biawls, aroused themselves, ami sought peace by banishing 
till; leaders of the rival jiarties, In; w’as .sent to Sarzaiia, 
where he caught a fever, of which he dieil. ( Cavalcanti has 
left a miniber of love sonnets and eaiizorii, wliieli were 
hoiiouied by the prai.se of Dante. Some are. simple and 
graceful, but inaiiy are spoiled by a mixture of ineraplivsies 
borrowed from Plato, Aristotle, and the (^hristian hatliens. 
They are mo.stlyin honour of a French lady, whom he calls 
Mandetta. His Canzune d'Aviore was extn iiiely po])ular, 
and was fiequeiitly ]mblished ; and his eoriqilete poetical 
works are containeil in Giunti’s collection, Florence, lh27, 
Venice, 1 d 31-2. He al.so wrote in prose on philo.so]>hy 
and oraiury. 

CAVALIER, Juan (c. 1680-1740), the famous chief 


of the Camisards, was born at Ribaute, near Anduse, in 
Lower Languedoc. The date of his birth is variously given 
between 1679 and 1685. It could hardly be so late as 
the last-named year, and may probably be assigned to the 
period between 1679 and 1681. He was the son of a 
jicasant, and in boyhood was employed first in keeping 
sheep, and afterwards as a bakeFs apprentice. A' pious 
mother trained him in the Reformed faith. The persecu* 
tion of Protestants, which began after the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, and which was carried on with pitiless 
cruelty in the Ceveunes, drove him from his native land in 
1701, and he took refuge at Geneva. By the dragmnade^ 
of Louis XIV. the Protestants of the Ceveunes were at last 
driven to revolt ; and Cavalier, inspired with the hope of 
being their deliverer, a hope which was raised to the pitch . 
of enthusiasm, it is said, by certain prophecies, returned 
to his own country in 1702. The insurrection broke out 
in July of that year, and Cavalier wa?»one of the chosen 
leaders. Roland was named generalissimo, but Cavalier 
soon rose to share the chief command with him. Untrained 
in arms, he displayed nut only a fiery courage, but extra* 
ordinary military skill. This must have been owing to^ 
some extent to the eager attention wliieh ho had paid, 
while keeping his sheep, to the manoeuvres of the troops 
which were stationed in his native district. Although 
the enjantsdc iJicii^ as the insurgents urere called, numbered ^ 
at the most only 3000 men in arms, they coped 
.siicces.sfully again and again with the much more numerous 
forces of the king, and were never entirely conquered. 
After several atVairs Cavalier changed tlie/theatro of war 
to the Vivarais ; and on the 10th of February 1703 he 
defeated the royalist troops tm the Ard6che. A few days 
later he was completely defeated on the same ground and 
was supposed to liave fallen. But he reappeared, was 
again defeated at Tour-de-Bellot (Ajiril 30), and again 
recovered himself, recruits floekiug to him to fill up the 
places of the slain. By a long series of successes he raised 
his nqaitation to the highest pitch, and gained the full 
confidence of the people. It was in vain t)iat more and 
more rigorous measures were adopted against the Camisards ; 
in vain that their mountain distiiet was ravaged, sacked, 
and burned by the Catholics. Cavalier boldly carried the 
war into the plain, made terrible reprisals, and threatened 
even Nimes itself. On April 1 1704, he encountered Mar- 
shal Montrevel himself at the bridge of Nages, with 1000 
men against 5000 ; and though defeated after a desperate 
coritiict, he made a successful retreat with two thirds of 
his men. Mal^^1lul Yillars was next sent against him, and 
instead of ligliting [iroposcd negotiation. Roland reso- 
lutely turned a deaf ear to liiin ; but Cavalier agreed to* 
treat. A t;onference was held at Nimes, hostages being, 
given to Cavalier ; and he appeared with an armed and 
mounted OTicort, which was drawn up facing the guard of 
the marshal. 3'he t^rms [iroposed were deferred to tho 
de.cision of the king, C’avalier in the meanwhile retiring to 
Calvjs.son. Jn thi.s jJuce for some days the Camisards 
held their meetings openly, and thousands eagerly flocked 
to them, ^I'hc result of the negotiation was that Cavalier 
received for himself a commission with a pension of 1200 
livn;s, and for his brother a captain's .ommissiun. He was 
authorized to form a regiment of Camisards to be sent to 
hipain ; and liberty was restored to liis father and other 
Brotestant prisoners. The treaty, which did not include 
any provision for general liberty of conscience, excited 
great indignation among the companions of Cavalier. They 
called him traitor and coward, and deserted him. Dis- 
heartened, and with little confidence in the promises of the 
court, Cavalier afterwards visited Paris for the purpose of 
an interview with Louis XIV. Ho was presented privately 
to the king at Versailles, but was ill received. His dis- 
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appointment and the reports which were current of intended 
attempts on his life or liberty induced him to leave France. 
He went to Switzerland, and afterwards to Holland ; and 
there he married a daughter of Madame Dunoyer, the 
latter a lady of Nimes, who had once been sought in 
marriage by Voltaire. He then passed into England for 
the purpose of recruiting his regiment of Camisards. lie 
had an interview with Queen Anne, of which conflicting 
accounts are given. But so highly w.as his military genius 
valued that bo was sent with hjs regiment to take part in 
the famous expedition to Spain, under the earl of Peter- 
borough and Sir Cloudesley Shovel (May 1705). At the 
battle of Almanza his Camisards encountered a French regi- 
ment which they had met in the Cevennes, and, without 
firing, the foes rushed to a hand to hand fight and made a 
fearful slaughter. Cavalier was severely wounded, and was 
saved from death by an English oflicer. On his relurn to 
England a small pension was given him, and after long wait- 
ing he was made a major general and named governor of 
Jersey. This post was afterwards exchanged for the gover- 
norship of the Isle of Wight. Cavalier died at Chelsea, in 
the first half of May 1740, and there his remains were in- 
terred. Malesherbes, tlie courageous friend and defender of 
Louis XVI., bears the following eloquent testimony to this 
young hero of the Cevennes : — “ 1 confess,” lie says, “ that 
this warrior, who, without ever having served, found himself 
by the mere gift of nature a great general, — tliis Camisard 
who was bold to punish a ca*imc in the presence of a fierce 
troop which maintained itself by like crimes, — this coarse 
peasant who, w^jpu admitted at twenty years of age into the 
society of cultivated peo[»le, caught th(;ir manners and won 
their love and esteem, — this man who, though accustomed 
to a stormy life, and having just cause to be proud of his 
success, had yet enough philoso[>hy in him by nature to 
«njoy for thirty-five years a traiupiil private life, — appears 
to mo to be one of the rarest eharaeters to bo found in 
history.” There is a work, little esteemed, entitled ^femo{rs 
of the War in the Cevenve.^^ vnder Colonel CaiurHer^ which 
appears to have been written not by Cavalier himself but 
by a French refugee named Oalli. I'or a more detaili’d 
account see Mrs Bray's Revolt of the Protestants of the 
Cevennes, published in 1870. 

CAVALLINT, Piktro (c. 1259 1344), born in Rome 
towards 1259, was an ai4ist of the earliest <*|m>c.1i of the 
modern Roman School, and was taught painting and 
mosaic by Giotto while enqdoyed at Rome ; and it is 
believed that he assisted his master in the mosaic of the 
Naviculla, or ship of St Peter, in the jiondi of tlie church 
of that saint. Laiizi describes liim as an adept in botli 
arts, and mentions with approbation his grand fnseo of a 
Crucifixion at Assisi, still in tolerable preservation ; he 
was, moreover, ji^ersed in architecture and in sculpture. 
According to Ceorgo Vertue, it is highly ])it»bablo (hat 
Cavallini executed, in 1279, tln^ mosaics and otlier 
ornaments of the tomb of Eihvard the Confessor in West- 
minster Abbey. He would thus be the “ Petrus Civis 
Roinanus ” whose name is inscribed on the shrine; but his 
extreme youth at this date tends to discredit the supposi- 
tion. The work, if really l^is, must have been executed in 
Rome, where ho appears to have constantly resided. He 
died in 1344, at the ago of eighty- five, in the odour of 
sanctity, having in his later years been a man of cinineiit 
piety. He is said to have carved for the Basilica of San 
Paolo fuori le Mura, close to Rome, a crucifix w’hich spoke 
in 1370 to a female saint. 

CAVALLO, Tiberius (1749-1809), an electrician and 
natural philosopher, son of a pliysician established at Naples, 
was l)orn in that city, March 30, 1749. His fatlicr died 
when he was only eleven years old, but he received a liberal 
education through the kindness of his friends, and com- 


pleted his studies at the university of Naples. He was 
originally destined for q^immercc, and came to England in 
1771 , in order to obtain more complete information 
respecting the various objects of mercantile pursuit. But 
he soon abandoned his intention of adopting that mode of 
life, and determined to devote hia time to science. His 
mind, however, was rather imitalive than original ; and 
he is said to have found it easier to learn Euclid by 
heart than in the ordinary w'ay, which indeed he found im- 
possible. He became a member of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences of Naples, and a fellow of the Royal Society of 
London. He died at London in 1809. The splendid 
iiiiprovcnicnts which had been lately made in electricity 
directed his attention to that department of natural 
j>hilosoj)liy ; and his chief works are — A Complete Treatise 
of KUetricity Essay on Medical Electricity (1780), 

and The Elements of Aatural and Experimental PfaUh 
Sophy (1803). 

OAVALRY'. From the earliest dates, at which there is 
any record of armed men being systematically trained and 
organized, cavalry has always formed an integral part of 
every army, although the relative size and importance of 
the arm has varied, according to the nature of the country 
ami the jieculiaiities of its inhabitants. Egypt probably 
allbrds the earliest historical records of any distinct attempt 
at military organization. In that country cavalry and 
horsemanship were held in high repute, according to the 
prophet Isaiah. Diodorus of Sicily tells us tliat Osyiuan- 
dias led 20,000 cavalry against the rebels in Baclriaiia, 
and tlint twenty- five generations elapsed between C)syman- 
dias ami Sesostris, who seems to have been the chief founder 
of l\‘;yptian greatness, and to have lived at a period indis- 
tinctly hiid dow n in history, but certainly long prior to the 
Trojan war. In early times chariots appear to have been 
ass»)ciatcMl wn’th the horsemen of an army, although perfectly 
distinct from them. Frequent references are made in the 
Biblt*. to “chariots and horsemen ; ” and Josephus stales 
that the army of Israelites that escajied from Egypt 
muiibcivd 50,000 horsemen and fiOO chariots of war. 
Herodotus frequently speaks of the cavalry arm, and Hip- 
pocrates mentions the existence of a corps of ytaing women 
whn.-c bi easts were s^'ircd to enable them to use the bow and 
javelin, riiito Jikcwdso R])caks somewhat vaguely of a 
corps uf ytmiig ladies about 500 b.c. The existence of 
Amazons as a race has never been supported by even 
moderately autlieiilic teslimoiiy, although by some they 
were believed to live on the River Theniiudon in 
the north of Asia Minor. 

The first authentic account that w e have of cavalry being 
regularly organized is given by Xeno])hon, who states that 
in the tirst Messenian war, 743 n.r., Lycurgiis formed his 
cavalry in division.^. 8tune liundred years later, in 371 
K(\, Kpaminondas raised a eor]»s of 5000 cavalry, and from 
this date it may be said the arm was much cultivated 
throu^liout Greece, until I'liilip and Alexander of Macedon 
raisotl it to a great piteli of excellence. Both these moiiarchs 
were imlebtcil for several of their greatest siu ee.''sc.s to the 
prowess of their cavalry ; and the exploits of AlexaiuleFs 
7000 horsemen at the battle of ./\rbela, 331 B.r., in which 
he signally defeated Darius, may well ser\e .as an example 
for future generations. The Greek cavalry were divided 
into heavy, or “ cataphracti,” an<l light, t)r “ im* catajdiracti.” 
To these Alexander added a third <*lass, termed “ diinacha.*,” 
who were trained to light on foot or on liorscback. After 
the death of Alexander the Great cavalry appears to have 
fallen into comparative disusi*- iiniil tlie days of Hannibal 
and the Carthaginians. Dire cxi»criencc, more especially 
the defeats of the Ticinus and the Trebia, taught the Romaim 
the value of cavalry; and in the latter days of the republic 
it became the most popular and highly favoured service of 
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the Roman armies. According to Vegetius, the Roman 
cavalry was organized into ten troops or squadrons, forming 
a regiment of 7*JG horses, either intended to act in- 
dependently or, more usually, attached to some special 
legion. As the Roman empire increased and brought many 
tributaries under its Hag, the cavalry began t<» be drawn 
fn an tliose countries whose inhabitants were specially 
devoted to cijiiestrian [Hirsuits. Tlie (Jauls for many years 
furnished the principal [Kirt of the cavalry both in tlie 
CJarthaginian and in the Roman armies, and appear to have 
rivalled the Numidians in elliciency. Strange to say, 
saddles were never used until the lime of (Jonstantine, ami 
stirrups were introduced by tlie Franks about the middle 
of the hth century. 

In the Middle Ages tlie unwillingness to intrust any 
military ]M.>\ver to the serfs rendered (he iip])er classes the 
only soltlicrs. ami as thesis did not deign to light on foot 
cavalry became the liasis of European armies. 1'he 
knights and OMjuires weru the nucleus, mounted altciidant 
bowmen and pikoiiieii being Ibo secondary portion of the 
lighting power. 

The invention of gunpowder and the decline of the 
feudal system wruuglit a change in mililary tactic.s, and 
from the organization of a standing army by (’liarles 11. of 
France, in 1415, cavalry as it now exists may be .said to 
date. As in early days, each country produced a species 
of cavalry in accordance with the characteristics of its 
inhabitants and the nature of its institutions. From 
Hungary came the Hussars, whoso name is deriviul from 
tlio ilunganan word “ liusz/’ twenty, and “ ar,‘* pay. 
Marshal Lii.xiaiibunrg appears to havii bi*en the first pensoii 
who disciplined and organized tliesi^ liu-.sarrt, and in lOPli 
they were attached to his army as light lioups and recon- 
noitrors. (Vrabineers wore of a somewhat earlier date, 
and seem to have ctune originally fruin llasque and 
iiennany. 'I’bc word carbine has been traecd to an Arab 
word “ karab,’’ but this derivation is soiuewliat doubtful. 
Originally it was the eustoin for carabineer-; or horsemen 
armed wath firearm.s to mount infantry behind them, and 
in 1515 King Louis of Nas.sau luiide use of this hybrid 
force in hi.s o})L‘rations against Rergen. 

A few years later, in 1551, Mai.slial I>o Ri issue formed 
a corjKs of mounted infantry and called them Dragoons, 
thus justifying Dr Jolmsmr.s definition of tlie word as a 
man who .serves iiiditVereiitly cither on foot or on horse- 
back.” The aetu’.d origin of th«^ term dnigooii lias been 
ascribed to the dragon’s licad wdiicli, as a rule, adorned the 
muzzle of the firearm with whicli these linr.semen were 
armed, — althungh tliis derivation again cannot be regardtal 
as very certain. As firearms became more generally 
usod, so the tactic.s and organization of cavalry underwent 
modifications. In the lime of Francis 1. the gens -d’arme.s 
of Franco were reckoned tlie be.st cavalry in Europe, and 
were formed in single rank. Siunewdiat later t ho Spaniards, 
and afterwards the Oeriiians carried oil tin* p:dm ; they 
wont to thci other extreme as regards fornialion, being 
formed in six and eight ranks, and were com])osed of a 
mixed force of arqiicbusiers and lancers. At this time 
niilit'iry loaders failed to appnjeiate the, true misMion of 
cavalry, ami assigned too great importanei’ to the ellect of 
firearms, too little to that of “ cohi .Mtet-l.” .Maurice of 
Nassau tlu 3 first to train cavalry with a view to their 
mobility, and teach them to act by separate bodie.s, and in 
distinct lines, Xow for tlie first time cavalry was organized 
by regiiiu nts, each regiment being comju)se«l of four 
sipiadrons formed in five rank.s, and numbering abmit 
1000 horses. During the Thirty Years’ War, from 1(118 
to 1G4«S, the lance as a cavalry weapon gradually dis- 
appeai-ed, partly r)n account of the amount of training 
which is iieixjssary to insure its efficient use, and partly on 


account of tho exaggerated value attached to firearms as 
cavalry weapons. After Maurice of Nassau, Gustavus 
Adolphus appears as the next great cavalry leader, and wais 
so successful in the employment of his cuirassiers and 
dragoons — into which two divisions liis horsemen were 
cl;i.ssed — that all other European nations began pto imitate 
him, and adopted liis formation in three ranks. After tlie 
death of Gustavus Adolphus, until the wars with the 
Turks, the French appear to have been the most instructed 
and efficient in the employineiit of cavalry. The wars of 
IjOuLs X ni. and Louis XIV. soon developed military art, 
and such great leaders as Turenne, Conil6, Montccuculi, 
ami Marlborough made their name. At this period 
defensive armour for cavalry was abolished, and lances 
were unknown exce[)t among irregular hoi*.seinen, who came 
from the plains of I’oland and Russia. Excellent, however, 
us the French cavalry at this period undoubtedly was, it 
couhl not vie with that of the Turk.s either as regards its 
own efficiency or the results that it achieved. So formid- 
able Jind so much feared w’cre the Turkish horsemen that 
the Russian infantry wlieii opposed to them invariably 
carried eftrvaujL'-di jrist' in light carts for their protection. 
It has been very justly reinarktid that no other cavalry 
Jias ever obtained such an ascendency Jis this over in- 
fantry. 

Hitherto but little attention had been paid to tho employ- 
ment of cavalry i>fF the lii'hj of battle for purposes of recon- 
noitring, although it luid long exercised an important 
influeiiLV in action. Marshal Saxe, however, may be said 
to have introiluecd a new and more enligli(fMied era in tho 
history of the arm, ho not only was tlie first to recognize 
the true rui.'^sion and use of light cavalry, but also tlie 
iicci‘^.>iiy for celerity in movement and manceuvre on all 
oc'casions. Although lie (‘annr»t bo .said to liavo introduced 
horse artillery, which di«l not appear on the field of battle 
till ITGiL still, by his timely use of guns in conjunction 
witli cavilry at llie battle of Fonterioy, he first showed how 
the two arms might be combineil. 

It cannot, Inmever, bo .said that cavalry has ever before 
or .since jdayedthe im[)ortant part in war that it did in the 
days of J'Vederick tho Griiat. TJiis munarcli recognized 
that the “ anno blanche,” .and not the firearm, w'as tho 
[iroper wea[>uu for a inoiuilcd soldier. He discontinued 
firing in lino, and tlie pitch of excbllpnce at wliich his horse- 
men arrived umlor the loadershi[) of Seidlitz, and the results 
they obtained, have never been ecpialled by the cavalry of 
any other nation. The battles of Zuriidorf, liosbach, 
Striogau, Kesselsdorf, and Jjouthen still remain the most 
signal oxani[>lcs of what may be attained if to long previous 
training and pre[»aration are joined brilliancy and rapidity 
of execution in tho field. It required, however, long 
experienc.e and the occasional disjusters which befell him 
in the first lind .second Silesian wars before Frederick the 
Groat ajqireciatod lhe*true jiriiiciples of mounted warfare 
or put them into execution. 

The next [)eriod in the history of cavalry may be .said to 
date from the rise of Xaj)oleoii 1. until the battle of Water- 
loo. ’File Republican armies of France were but ill provided 
with mounted troojis, ami th» disaster of Wurzburg in 
17‘.iF) nearly annihilated the companitively few squadrons 
that Fniiicc then posso.ssed. Tho genius of Napoleon 
evinced itself jus remarkably in the organization as in the 
leading of his armie.s, and his first care was to create a 
force of cavalry such as would enable him to reap tho fruits 
of his victories. To liis c.avalry lie wa.s mainly indebted 
for .some of his most signal triumphs, notably Marengo and 
Aiusterlitz, and to the manner in which he employed his 
mounted scouts and reconnoitrers he owed the facility 
with which he so often out-iiianceuvred and anticipated his 
enemies. Tho Ruksiau campaign of 1812 annihilated the 
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Preach cavalry, and there was not time to reorganize it 
before it was necessary again to take the field. Hence 
some of Napoleon’s most decided successes in 1813 
proved fruitless ; as he himself remarked, had he possessed 
cavalry at the battles of Lutzen and Bautzen the war would 
then have been brought to an end. it would hero appear 
worthy df remark that defensive armour for cavalry, which 
had fallen into disuse, was re-introduced by Napoleon. He 
increased the French cuirassiers Irom one regiment to 
twelve, and they performed excellent service ever after- 
wards. Similarly in NapolooVs time the lance began to 
be again used in Europe; in 1807 it was found that a 
Polish regiment of lancers was so useful that twelve lancer 
regiments were afterwards ft»rmed, and a certain proportion 
of this arm has over since been maintained in all hiUmpcjui 
armies. Any remarks, however, on cavalry in the time of 
Napoleon Avould bo incomplete were no reference made to 
the Cossacks, \%ho so much contributed to render the 
retreats from Russia and after Leipsic peculiarly disastrous 
to the French. These irregular horsemen, mounleil on 
small horses and armed with lances, hung on the Hanks 
and rear of the retreating enemy, and, although seldom 
standing to meet an attack, appeared to be ubiipiitou.s, 
alike affording a screen for their own army and obtaining 
the fullest inforinatioii regarding the moveineuts of that 
opposed to them. 

In the forty years’ ]^eace cavalry dcteriorateil like every- 
thing else connected with military .science, lu the Crimea, 
as the entire war may be said to have coiisisteil of one s-iego, 
there was but little occasion for the use of cavalry, and the 
few opportuimics afforded were certainly nob turneil to the 
best account. In the IS.OH canijiaigii between the French 
and Italians on the one side and the Austrians on the other, 
tho nature of the country w'as unsuiteil to the action of 
cavalry, and except in some isolaleil instances, as on the Held 
of Solferiiio, cavalry played a veiy uiiiinportaiit [)art in iho 
war. For many years tho value of cavalry was only 
exein()lified on tho plains of India, where both the British 
and tho native horsemen performed many dcu<ls of valour 
and did excellent service. In IStKJ there occurred the 
first great European war since Waterloo in which cavalry 
could bo turned to full account. From long disuse and 
want of [)ractice neither Austrians nor rrussians made 
sufficient use of the larg^i forc'3 of horsemen which was at 
their disposal, ami neither on the field of bailie nor oti it 
did they achieve any great <listinction, althuugli, un- 
doubtedly, of the two the Austrians carried off* the [Kilm. 
They performed reconnoitring duties far more efficiently 
than their antagoni.sts, and the manner in which they 
covered tho retrf3at of their army after Kbniggratz was a 
model of devotion and bravery. 

Four years later the experience gained by the rrussians 
in 18ff6 on the’|)lains of Hohenila was in the dullest degree 
utilized, whereas their o[)[mneiits the Frcncli only sh»o\eil 
how splendid material may be sacfificed and Imw brillijint 
courage may bo thrown away. Incessant practice during 
tho four preceding years of peace had rendered the Prussian 
cavalry most pruliciont in all the duties of reconnoitring 
and outposts. The information tliey obtained and tln^ 
manner in which they concealed the movements of the 
army in their roar mainly contributed to enable the leaders 
of the German army to carry out successfully their strategic, 
plans, and their prowess on tho field of battle when turned 
to account as at Mars-la-Tour was exerted to the best eflev-l. 
Tho French cavalry, on the other hand, were remarkable 
more for bravery than efficiency. In j>Uico of being 
scattered in small parties some days in advance of an army 
they marched in masses frequently in its rear. Off the 
field of battle they were of no service, and on it they were 
needlessly sacrificed through the incapacity of their leaders. 


History has few examples of bravery more devoted than 
that of the French cavalry at the battles of Worth and 
Sedan, and none in which bravery was more entirely 
thrown away. After tho bill of the empire it may bo said 
that tho French cavalry ceased to exist, and os it is an arm 
that cannot bo improvised the republic had no time to 
re[>]ace what had been .destroyed. 

On the whole it cannot bo said that the last two 
European wars have added much t() the art of Iiandlirig 
cavalry. The practice of spreading light truops two days’ 
march in advance of an army was not new, although of late 
years it had fallen into disuse, and as regards the eiiq)loy- 
ment of mounted troops on tho battle-field, it is still an 
unsettled question Avhether the recent iiiiproveiiients in 
lirearniH liave or have not rendered it impossible fur them 
ever to turn the tide of vict(»ry. 

For the organization, equipment, and strength of tho 
cjivalry of the various armies of tho present day see Aumy, 
vt»L ii. (F. s. u.) 

(hVVAN, an inland county in the i>rovince of Ulster, in 
Ireland, situated between 43' and h i" 7' N. lat., and 
G ‘ 45' and 7^" 47' W. long , is bounded N. by Feniiaiiagh 
and Monaghan, E. by Monagbaii and Meath, S by Meath, 
Wostiiieath, and Longford, and W. by Longford and 
Leitrim. It has an area of 740 square miles, or 477,3114 
acres. 

The surface of the country is uneven, consisting of hill 
and dale, without any great exUmt of level ground, but 
oidy in its nortbern extremity attaining a uiouritainoua 
elevation. 'Ihe baruiiy of ’rullybaw, bordering on Fer- 
managh, a wild dreary mountain district, kimw^ii as tho 
kingdom of Gian or Gleiigavlin, contains the highest land 
in the county, called Slieve Russell. In the same barony 
is Qnilca Mountain, the place of inauguration fur tho 
M acquires, chieftains of Fermanagh, held in vi ueration by 
the ])ca.sautry, in connection with legends and ancient 
super.stit.ion.s. The remainder of the county not deficient 
in woiul, and contains niimeruus lakes, generally of small 
dimeiisioij.s, but of much intiTe.st for their picturesque 
beauty, more especially Lough Oiighter, which licis between 
the t(»wiis of Cavan and Killashandra. The chief river in 
the county is the Erne, which originates in the Lake of 
Scrabby, one of the minor sheiffs of water communicating 
with Ijough Gow'iia on the, burdcr.s of T.ongfonL The 
river takes a northerly direction by Killeshandra and 
Bcltiirlict, being enlarged during its course by the Aiinalee 
ami other siiialler streams, and finally enters Lough Erne 
near the nurtlieru limit of the county. The other water.s, 
consisting of numerous lakes and their ccuincctiiig stn*ams, 
are mostly tributary to tbo Erne. A cojuous s]>ring called 
llie Sliamion Pot, at the foot of the CUiilagh Mountain, in 
tile barony of Tullyhaw, is regardL-d as the source of tho 
Liver Shannon. The Blackw’alt*r, a tributary of the, Boyne, 
alsi» rises in this county, near Bailieborougli. 

IJraneli liiie.s of the Midland, Great Western, and (Jivat 
Northern railwaystraver.se tho county. 

The climate is not very genial owing to the danquiess 
arising from its numerous lakes ami the nature of the 
.soil, ami tt> tlie boi.stenms w’inds which frequently prevail, 
more especially in the higher districits. 

The south-eastern |>ortion of C’avan rests upon clay-slate, 
and the remainder of the ciuiiity upon the Carboniferous 
limestone formation. A rich iron ore was formerly riu.sed 
from (Juilca Mountain. Indications of lead, silver, and 
sul}>hur have been observed ; ami fullers’ earth, pipe-clay, 
pv>tlers’ clay, and brick clay art*, freijueiitly met with in 
Tidlyliaw’ barony, in whicli there are also indications of 
coal. Several mineral springs exist in this county, the 
chief of which is near the once-frequented village of 
Swanlinbar. In the neighbourliootl of Belturbet, near the 
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smull lake of Anriagh, is a carbonated chalybeate. There 
are several other sjiringa of less importance; and the small 
Lough Leiglis, or Lough-anJieighaglis, which signifies the 
healing lake, on the suininit of a mountain between llailie- 
borougli and Ivingscoiirt, is celebrated for its antiscorbutie 
properties. Tin? level of this hike never varies. JL has 
no vihible sujudy nor vent for its discharge; neither is it 
over frozen during the severest winters. 

The soil is generally a stiff clay, cold and watery, but 
rap.ible of iiiiich iinproveiinait by drainage, for which 
its undulating surface affords facilities. Agriculture iias 
nunle little progress wdthiri the last twenty years ; the 
extent of the farms being generally small. In tlio 
mountainous parts, however, wliere the land is chiefly 
under grazing, the farms are larger, and in stuck raising 
the county has made consi»h*rablu progress. 

From the Owners of l/aiid Keturn (ISTtl) it a])pears 
that ill lS7o (/avail was ilividiMl among loll jaopnrtors, 
328 of whom owned less than 1 acre, and 7 J Ti one acre and 
upw'anls. Tlie largest estates w’ere those of Lord Farn- 
haiii (2th ir).*) acre-^), Earl Aniiesley (24,221), and E. J. 
8auinIcisoii (I2,.‘b>2). 'riie average rateable value of the 
laud was 11s. lO^hl. per acre, while that of all Ulster 
wa-. l.’)s. «’^|d. ; and llie average extent of tin* ]iro[»crties 
was 43o acres per owner, or nearly double the average 
size for Ulster, which was 239. 

The following tables give comparative statementa of the 
agriculture acreage in the years in 1853 and 1875, and of 
the live stock in 1852 and 1875 respectively : - 



OatH. 

WlM'Ht, 

Urtvley, 

etc. 

Tiirniyis 

Flax. Potato™. 

<il ( «'!) 

Mt'iidow, 

I'nder 

Crops. 






18.53 

..89,921) 

2,8S3 

12,100 2r,7;H 8.KIW 

31,921 

17«..V91 

1875 

..52,823 


f.,2U« 2)<,82a (i.v.'il 

01,9m 

15().312 


Iloificfi, Mul< 
and A.ss(‘a. 

Ciiitlo SluH'p. riKJi 

(TOfltM. 

I’oultry. 

1852. 

...10,381 

'.'-1 

.O’lO 16.167 24.715 

1 1,(124 

328,2 il 

1875. 

....19,439 

12.1, 

27.322 42,203 

i:j,.soo 

422,501 


TJie iiunib'T of goats raiseil liero greatly exceeds that in 
theotluT counties, w'ith the exception of Kerry and (Jork. 

Cavan i.s not a niaiiufacturing county, 4’lic bleaching 
of linen and the disl illation of whisky tne l)oth carried 
oil to a small extent; Imt the people are chiefly em- 
ployed in aiirieiiltural pursuits and in the sale of home 
produce. The soil in those districts not wdl adajited for 
tillage is j>ec,uliarly favourable for trees. The woods were 
formerly very eonsideralile, and the timber found in the 
bogs is of large dimcn^ions ; but ]»lantations are now 
chietly found in ileint‘snes, where they are extnusive. 

The population is less mixed in racti than most parts of 
Ulster, being generally (Celtic extraction 'Ihe dwellings 
of the peasantry arc })oor in accommodation. There are 
in the county oidy four towns with upwards of I0t)0 
inhabitants, viz., (Aivan, Cootehill, lieltuiLet, aiul Bailie- 
borough. The population in 1831 auiouiite«i to 171, (Mjl, 
and in 1871 to 140,735 (with an exce.ss tif 223 males), 
filiowang a decrijase in twenty years of 33,329 persons, 
being an average of 16G6 per annum, or 19 per cent,, on Iho 
population of 1851. This is considerably above the avt'rage 
decrease of Ulster. At the census of 1871 there were 
113,174 Catholics, 21,223 Episcopalians, 15,004 bresby- 
terians, and 1334 of other denominations, showing that 
80 per cent, of tlie inhabitants professed the (Jatholii: faith. 

With regard to emigration, it appears that 1 1,1 29 persons 
left the county within the five years ending 1875, being 
at the rate . if 2220 p'*r annum, which is al>out the averaire, 
of the rest i/f the ])iovince. Tlie poor law is administered 
by a subdivision of the county and parts of the adjacent 
di£trict into four unions, and these relieved 51 2G paupers 
in 1874. Education is dispenBcd by means of 8 superior 
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and 340 primary schools. In 1871 the number of persons 
of five and upwards who could read and write was 55,773 ; 
31,438 could read hut could not write, and 48,104 could 
neither read nor write. 

The county is divided into eight baronies — Castlerahan, 
Claiimahon, Clankee, Loughtee Lower and Upper, Tully- 
garvey, Tullyhaw, and Tally hunco, and contains thirty-six 
parishes and parts of parishes. It is aluiust entirely within 
the diocese of Kilmore. In military arrangements it is in 
the Belfast district ; and there are barracks for cavalry at 
Bchurbet, and for infantry iit Cavan, where also the staff 
of the county militia is stationed. The assizes are held at 
Cavan, where the county jirisoii and the county infirmaiy 
are situated. Prior to the Union it returned six members 
to the Irish parliament, two for the county at largo, and 
Uvo fiir each of tlie boroughs of Cavan and Bclturbet ; 
but since that peritnl it lias boon represented in the 
imperial juirliament by two cimiity members only. 

The most ancient geographers describe this and tho 
adjacent counties of Tjcitrim and Fermanagh as occupied 
by the tribe of the Enliiii. At tho period of tlie English 
settlement, and for some centuries afterwards, it was 
known by the name of the Breimy, or O^JlciJly’s country ; 
ami its inhabitants, jirotectcd by the nature of the country, 
lung maintained their independtince. In 1584 Cavan was 
formed into a county of Ulster by Sir John Perrott, lord- 
ileputy of Ireland, and subdivided into seven baronies, two 
i*f which were assigned to Sir John O’Kcilly, free of all 
contributions, and three to otlier members of tho family; 
while the two remiiining baronies, possessed by the septs 
of Mackernon ami Miit ganran, and situatet/in the moun- 
tains bordering on O’Bourkc’s country, W'ere left subject to 
their ancient tenures and the exactions of their Irish lord, 
tlie Crown reserving 200 beeves upon the whole county for 
the lord-deputy's provision. There w^as also an ancient 
subdivision, ])cenlijir to this county, into polls, each of 
which contaiiieil about 25 acres. Early in the reign of 
James I., a comniissiun of inquiry was issued concerning 
nil lands in several counties uf Ulster, escheated to the 
(Town by attainder, outlawry, or actual death in rebellion, 
by which the greater portion of this county W'aa deemed to 
lie vested in the (Town, and its exact state thereupon 
investigated. Under the consequent project for tho new 
plantation of Ulster, the county w'^is distributed among the 
undertakers, Britihh planters, servitors, natives, ccclosi- 
astu!s, itc. The prineijial English and Hootch families 
settled in ('avail w^ere the Auchmuties, Bailies, Butlers, 
ilamiltons, Laiiiberls, Parsons, and llidgeways. Some few 
remains of antiipiity remain in the shape of cairns, raths, 
and the ruins uf small castles. 

Cw.vN, the capital of the above county, and, previous 
to the U nioii, a parlianuuitary borough, but now placed under 
the Towns J^nprovemeiit Act, is situated "hear the centre 
of the county. It is G8 miles N.W. from Dublin (85 J 
by rail), on one of the** tributary streams of the Annalee 
Hiver, in a large valley surrounded on every aide by 
elevated ground, wifeli picturesque environs, adorned by the 
mansions and demesnes of Lord Fariiham and the bishop 
of Kilmore. The town, which in 1871 contained 3380 
inhabitants, is of unpretending And rather humble appear- 
ance. The court-house, erecteil at an expense of £11,000, 
is elegant in its proportions and convenient in its internal 
arrangements. The parish church, built on an elevated site, 
is also a graceful structure. The most conspicuous building 
is the grammar-school, founded by Charles I. It was 
rebuilt ill 1819, at an expense of £9000, on an eminence 
overlooking one of the main entrances into the town, and 
is capable of aocommodatiiig one hundred resident pupils. 
The other public buildings are the Roman Catholic chapel 
and Dissenters’ meeting-houses, the county gaol and in- 
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firmary, barracks, and the union workhouse. Cavan has 
still some linen trade, and a considerable retail business 
is transacted in the town. It is the seat of a presbytery of 
the Presbyterian church, but the great majority of the 
inhabitants are llonian Catholics. A monastery of 
Dominican friars, founded by Olieilly, chieftain of the 
Brenny, formerly existed here, and became the burial-place 
of the celebrated Irish general, Owen O'Neal, who died as 
is supposed by poison, in 1649, at Cloughoughter. This 
monastery, and all the other antiquities of the town, have 
been swept away during the Violent and continuous feuds 
to which the country has been subjected. Even so late as 
the year 1690 the chief portion of the town was burned by 
the Enniskillcners under General Wolseley. 

CAVANILLES, Antonio Jose (174r) -1804), a Spanish 
ecclesiastic who devoted himself to botany, was born at 
Valencia in 1745. He was educated by the Jesuits at thc‘ 
university of thsit town, and became tutor of tlm sons of 
the Duke of Tnfantado, whom he accompanied to 1‘aris. 
There he resided twelve years, enjoying the friendship of 
the famous Jussieu, whose views he adopte<l. He alter - 
wards became director of the royal garden at ATadrhl. In 
1789 and the following years, lie published Diitsi riatiuta 
upon Monadelphom PlnatSy and in 1790 he <;oininenccd to 
issue his work on the plants of Spain, and those discovered 
by Spanish navigators in Mexico, Peru, Chili, New Holland, 
and the Philippine Islands. 

CAVE (Latin mcca), a hollow extending beneath the 
surface of the earth. Caves have exeited the awe and 
wonder of nuiiikind in all ages, and have been the centres 
round which nave clustered many legends an<l supersti- 
tious. They were the abode of the sibyls and the nymphs 
in Roman mythology, and in Greece they were the tenqilcs 
of Pan, Bacchus, Pluto, and the Moon, as wt?ll as the 
places where the oracles were delivoied at Delphi, Corinth, 
and Mount Cithmron. In Persia they were connected with 
the obscure worship of Mithras. Their names frecjnently 
are survivals of the superstitious idea-s of anticpiity, as for 
example, the Fairy, Dragon's, or Devil's Caves of France 
and Germany. Long after the Fairies and Little ^len had 
forsaken the forests and glens of Germany, they dwelt in 
their palaces deep in the Ilartz INIountaiiis, in the 
Dwarf holes, &c., whence they came from time to time into 
the upper air. • 

The Seven Sleepers of Ephesus slept their long sleep in 
a cave. The hills of Granada are still bi!lievcd by the 
Moorish children to contain the great Boal)dil, and Ids 
sleeping host, who will awake, when an adventurous mortal 
invades their repose, to restore the glory of tlic Moors in 
Spain. 

Caves have been used in all ages by mankind for hal»ita- 
tion, refuge, and burial. In the Ohl Testament wo ri*ad 
that when Lot went up out of Zoar he (I welt in* a cave witli 
his two daughters. The five kings ^of the (^inaanitcs took 
refuge from Joshua, and David from Saul, in llie caves of 
Palestine, just as tllC Acpiitaui lied from C.esar to those of 
Auvergne, and the Arabs of Algeria to tliose of Dahra, 
where they were suffocated by Marshal I’elissicr in 1815. 
In Central Africa Dr Livjiigstone tells u.s that there :ire 
vast caves in which whole tribes find security with their 
cattle and houseliold stuff. 

The cave of Machpolah may bo quoted as an example of 
their use as sepulchres, and the rock-hewn tomi)s of 
Palestine and of Egypt, and the Catacombs of Romo 
probably owe their existence to the ancient practice of 
burial in natural hollows in the rock. We might thercf(>r 0 
expect to find in them most important evidence as to the 
ancient history of mankind, which would reach long beyond 
written record ; and since they have always been used by 
wild beasts as lairs we might reasonably believe also that 
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their exploration would throw light upon the animals which 
have in manjr cases digappeared from the countries which 
they formerly inhabited. The labours of Buckland, Pen- 
gelly. Falconer, Lartet, and C.’liristy, and Dawkins, carried 
on during the last fifty years in the caves, have added an 
entirely new chapter to the hi.stury of man in Europe, as 
w^ell as established tho changes that have taken place in 
the Euro]»ean fauna. The physical hi.stury of caves will be 
taken first, and we sliall then pass on to the discoveries 
relating to man and the lower animals which have been 
made in them of late years. 

P hy ft ivid History , — The most obvious agent in hollowing 
out caves is the sea. Tlie set of the ciirri nts, the force of 
the breakers, the grinding of the shingle inevitably discover 
the weak })laces in the cliff, and leave caves as one of the 
rc.^nlt-5 of their w'ork, iiiodifii.Ml in each case by the local 
conditions t)f tho rock. 'I'liuhO formed in this manner are 
easily recognized from their lloors being rarely much out of 
the liorizoiital; their (iritr.inces are all in the same plane, or 
in a succession of horizontal and paralK l planes, if the land 
has been elevated at bnccci>si\e times. From their 
inaccessible position they have l)ien ran4y t»ccupied by 
man. Among them Fingals (lave, on the i.sland of Stalfa, 
<.»ir the soiith-wcst coast of Scotlaml, hollowed out of 
coluiniiar basalt, is perha[»s tho most remarkable in Europe. 
In volcanic regions also there are caves formed by tho 
l>assage of lava to the surface of the ground, or by the 
cep.msinn of steam and gases in the lava while it was in 
a jiiolteu state. They have been observed in the regions 
roinni Vesuvius and Etna, in Iceland and Tencriffe. Wo 
may lake as a!i example the Grotto del ( ane (cave of tho 
dt»g), near I’ozziioli, a few miles to the south-wo.^t of Naples, 
remarkable for the fiow of carbonic acid from crevices in 
the floor, which fills the lower i)art of the cave and suffo- 
cates any small animal, such as a dog, immersed lung 
ojiniiLdi in it. 

The most important class of i!aves,liowever,and that wliich 
iinnuidiately demands our notice, is that composed of those 
wliich have been cut out of caleareons njcks by the action 
of carbiaiic acid in tlie rain-w.iter, combined with the 
mechanical friction of the sand and stones set in motion by 
the htre/ains whicli iiave, at one time or anotlier, flowed 
t]iroui;h them. TJiey occur at various levels, and are to be 
nuitwilh wlierever the strata are, sullicieutly compact to 
support a roof. Those (»f Brixham and Tnnjiiay, and of tho 
Jufcl are. in tho Devonian limestone; tho.su of Wales, 
SnijuTsct. the central and northern counties of lielgiiun, 
Saxoiiy.aiid WestphaIia,of Aruine and Aiijmijof Virginia «ainl 
KcMitucky, arc in tliat of the Carboniferous ago. The cino 
of Kirlohile in Yorkshire, and most of those in Francoii.’.i 
and Havana, penetrate .lurassic limestones. The ccmipav 1 
XeiKMunian and crctacL*ons limestones of Central France 
c<»nbiiii must of the caverws of IVrigord, rendered famous l^y 
the discovery of the remains of tlie Iv'^kiinos along with tlie 
animals wliich they Ininted ; as wull as those of Northern 
Italy, Sicily, Greece, Dalmatia, Curniola, and Palestine. 
The cave of Luneh iel near ^rontpellier is iJie luo'^t important 
of those, which have, been hollowed in liii»estoncs of tho 
Tertiary age. Tlicy are also nu't w'illi in rocks composed 
of gyi'snm ; in Tliuringia, for CAainplc, thc\ occur in the 
saliferous and gyt^scous strata of tho Zeclisteiii, and in tin-, 
gyi*scous 'rertiiiry rocks of tlie neigliboiirliood of Paris, as 
for exampli; at Monlinoreiicy. 

(Aincs formed by the action of carbonic acid, and the 
action of water are distinguislu'd from others by tho 
following characters. They ojicn on the abrupt sides of 
valloy.s and ravines at various h-vels, and are arrange<i 
round the main axes of erosion, just as the branches are 
arranged round the trunk of a tree. In a great many cjiscs 
the relation of the valley to the ravine, and of the ravine to 
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tho cave, is so intimate that it is impossible to deny that 
all throe have been pj-odiicocl by Uio same causes. Tho 
caves tliomsch os r.iinify in the same irregular fasliion as 
tho vali<\-, and are to l )0 viewed merely as the caj»illaries 
in tin* f^anoral valley system tliroiij.d» "NNhieli tlie ram jmssos 
to juin the main channels. Snmeliines, as in the f.nnoiis 
cav('. (»f Adol.sherg, Kentucky, Wookey Hole in Sona r-et- 
sliire, the Peak iti ] )erl»y.sl]ire, and in many in lla- dura, 
tlif'V are still the passaj^rs of sn]»lj*iTaneau stio.mis : but 
very JVo«|ii( iitly the <lr.iiiia;j[o lias bnind an 4»utlrt .it a 
hoM*r Je\el, and tliii anoi.iit ANalereoiirM.-.-^ Jm\*‘ been 
desi-rted. TJiese in every ea'-e jm sent. nriiiiistiiK.ible proof 
that lla-y have l»een tiasei-^etl by ^\ater in thi- ^.md, 
^'ravel, and elay \\Jiieh they c'Mitain, as^\ell a- M' tin' A\orn 
Riirlaees of the side'* and bolloiii. In all di-lr'et- wlnTO 
there, are <‘:jvi'.s tin ri' .an' tannel-slia]»ed dipn - inn-' »>f 
varam- .a/e-, e.ilhil pnl IimIc^ or s^\alIo^v-Jlnle- , nr iM-tniivs, 
** eh iidi i »n-. da d;.ible.'' iiiarmilc's des ,a/*:nil . nr “k.iia 
V'athra, ’ in ^^llloh Ihe rain is e(*Ilee1t‘d belni'r it ili'>.i]ipe:ir.s 
into tljn subfeia.ijii .111 p L•^^:le;es. 1dn‘\ an* b* be .^ei n in 

all .sta"i".i, some Ik jii'; men* liollow.s win'oli nni\ oont dn water 
.•ifter e\ee>M\e ram, ANhih*. ollicxs an- ]iin!naiid \i‘rtieal 
shafts into A\hieh tin* \\ater i.^ eontimadlA t.illine. ^I'hat 
known as llelbi Pi»t iii Vork.sliire, ihll) te. i dei p. is an ex- 
ample of tile latter class. H^lie einjm s <l< -enbed by ^1. 
Desii«'\ers bolono to the same <*lass a^ the swallow holes. 

'Idle Jii'.tory ol swallow -Imles, e:U("-, raMMt^-. ami valleys 
in caleareoii.s strata maybe siimmod up a-, (ollnws. Tiie 
cah’aroom- n>oks an- iii\ariably travel sed l>\ joints <»r lines 
of shriiikaLre, Avhieh are lines of weahii' - l'\ which the 
direction of the draiiiaoi* deteniiined ; and th(‘y are 
coinpo'^cd to a extent of earbojiate ol lime, which is 

rcadil\ e\eliaii,!^a'd into solnbli* bicaibon.it* b\ llie mhlition 
of carin'iiic a«*i«]. The. rain in its p.i-j-^a"'- l]iroai;h the air 
take.-. ij]» 4-arbonie aeid, and it is still IiiiiImi eliaiyyd with 
it in tn-reolalmir throiioh tlie, siiriace soil in A\liii'li there 
is decomjio^in;; Aegetable matter. As the rain drops 
coiivL-rm* towards .•^onle one ])oiiit, d«-lei mined by some 
local aceiihnt on the surface, and .-dw-JAS in a line of 
joint, the cirboiiie acidatlaeks tlie eaibnriale of lime with 
whicli it eomeH into coiituet, and tlni.s a Imim l i^v oradnally 
formed embiei; in the vertieal joint below. Iloth funnel 
and \ertie.d joint belnw' are liciii.'; eonliniMlIv eularLn'd by 
thi^ ])nM'e'.s eheinioal a<*tion ;^oe- on imtil tin* free 

c n bonie aeid i . Used u[>. d'lie subl> n.uie.m pass.i^os arc 
cnhirpnl in tin. i.ianiier, and aaIuiI w.i-. oj iLiimilly an in 
.^i^nitieaiil net work <»f tis^mvs i.s ile\cloped into a .serie.s 
of liall'^, sometime-, as inneli a.s from sn to 100 Jed 
'i’liese result- are eon -idi-r.i’oiy fiirthcreil by the niei*haiiie.al 
friel ion of the jiel)ble-. .iinl sand Jmrried aliniL'’ b\ the eurreiit, 
and )>y falls of i-mc!: fi-ein tlie roid ja’o lmcd b\ the removal 
of tile underlyini; drafa. In many I'ase-^ the i.-nlts of tlii.s 
action havi* jtrodm'cd a reLoiIar Mibtcrr.-im-in r;\i r sydem. 
The thii k linie.stoiic-^ of Ki nliiek\, for exanijih*. an- tra\er.>ed 
by Rubteiraneaii water-, whieh (oUect in i.-r-e livers, and 
ultiimitely ajtpear at tin* .-surface in full ]»ower. TJic liiver 
A-T(*, near Wells, tlie stream llowimj out ol the l‘eak 
CaM-rn at da-tleton, Derbyshire, tliat at Adclsber^ (seo 
vol. i. ]». 1 51^ in (.’arniola, Ilow out of caverns 
ill full \oliime. ddie liiver Styx and the AvaOr of Acheron 
diseppe.ir in a .series of (Mveriis AAliieh AVere .Mij)i>osed to 
lead down to the infernal re^ioii.s. 

Jf the direction of the drainage in the rock lias liecn 
altered, f-itlier by elevation:-; .such as tho.se AAitli A\]iifh tlie 
geologi-.! is familiar, / r by tlie opening out of mwv pas.age.s 
at a lovvar jevi.-l, tliese watCTcourscs become dry, and jiresmit 
II.S Avitli the caA«--. ANhicJi liaA'o afforded shelter to niaii and 
the w'ild animal-; fnrni the remotest ages, sometimes high uj) 
on the .‘ed« of tt raAiiic, at otlier times close to the level of 
the vStream r.t the bottom. 


Caves, as a general rule, are as little effected bj dis- 
turbances of the rock as the ravines and valleys, which 
liavc boon formed, in the main, irrespective of the lines of 
fault or dislocation. 

AVe inii.st now examine Avliat happens to the bicarbonate 
of lime Avhich has been fonneil by the action of the acid on 
the limestone. If a current of air play upon tho surface of 
the water, the carbonic aciid, whicrh tloats up tlie lime, so to 
s])oak, is given off and the insoluble earbonato is deposited, 
and as a result of this action wo have the elaborate 
and fantastic stony incrustations termed stalactites and 
stalagmites. "I’he Avater [>ercolatiiig through the rock 
covers the sides of thti cavern with a stalactitic drapery, 
and if a line of drojis persisteiiLly falls from the same point 
to the floor, tho ealeareous deposit gradually descends from 
the roof, forming iu some cases stony tassels, and in others 
hmg columns Axhicii are ultiimitely united to the calcareous 
bos.-:, formed by the plash of the water oy, the lloor. Tho 
.surfaee also of the j)ools is sometimes eo\ercd over Avith an 
i<*o ]jke sh(;ot of stalagmite, Ashicli sliuots from the sides, 
ami sometimes forms a solid and lirm Hour Avheii the water 
on Avliich it AW'm .suiiportcd has disappcaied. Sometimes 
(lie ilroj>s form a litlle caleareoii.s basin, beautifully polished 
inside, Avhich eontaiiis .small pcarl-like particles of carbonate 
of lime, polished by friction one against Hie otlier. The 
most beautiful .slalaetitic eaves in Clrcat Britain are those of 
C'lieddar in Somerset, (kildy Island, and I’ooluks CfiVern at 
llnxton A portion only of the carbonate of lime is thus 
deposited in the IioIIoaa'.s of the rock from Avhicli it was 
t.iken; the re.st i.s carried into the ojicn air by the streams, 
iu part il(*posited on tlie siiles and bottoinif’ funning tufa 
and the so-called pet rifael ions, and partly being conveyed 
down to the .soa to lie ultimately secreted in the tissues of 
the Mollnse.ji, Mehiiiodermata, ami Foraminifera, Through 
these it is again collected in a solid form, and in tho long 
eoniAsii of ages it is again lifted up above the level of tho 
wat(‘r as limestone rock, and again undergoes the same 
sericvs of changes. Thus the cycle of carbonate of lime is a 
never-ending one from the land to the ocean, Iroin the oceau 
to the land, ami so it lia.s l>eeu ever since the first stratum 
of limestone Avas formed out of the exuviae of the inhabitants 
of the sea. The rate of the aeoiimulation <»f stalagmite in 
eaverns is neee.ssarily variable, since it is dett*rminod by tho 
jn’c.sence of \ arming currents of air. In the Jnglcborough 
ea\crii a stalagmite, measured in 1839 and in 1873, is 
groAAing at the late of *2940 inches per annum. It is 
obvioms, therefore, Hi at the vast antiquity of deposits con- 
taining remains of man underneath layers of stalagmite 
eannot lie inferred frinn a thickness of a few inches or 
even of a few' Joct. 

Tlie intimate relation AvJiich exists betw'een caves and 
ravines renders it extremely probable that many of the 
latter have l^eoii originally subtcrianean AvaCcrcourses, AA^hich 
I )iaAel>eeii unroofed by the degradation of the rock. In all 
limestone districts ravilies are to be found continued in the 
same direction as the cave.s, and the process of atmospheric 
cro.'^ion may be seen in Hie fallen blocks of stone which 
generally are to be met Avith at the mouths of the caverns. 
Ill illu.stnitiun of this tlic A'alley and ewes of AVeather- 
cote, in Yorkshire, may be qubted, the source of tho 
Axe at AVookey ; ami the ravine formed in this way has 
A'ery frcr[uently been Avidened out into a valley by the 
action of subuc.rial Avaste, or by the grinding of glaciers 
through it (luring the glacial stage of the Pleistocene 
period. 

JHtistocvne Caves in Europe . — The caves which have 
offered shelter to man and the Avikl animals are classified 
according to their contents. Those containing the 
extinct animals, such as the mammoth, woolly rhinoceros, ' 
or Palaeolithic num (see AuoUiEOLooY), are termed 



Pleistocene. These are sometimes called Quaternary, 
under the mistaken idea that they belong to an age 
succeeding the Tertiary period, 2(/, Those which contain 
the remains of the domestic animals in association with the 
remains of man cither in the Neolithic, llrotizc, or Iron 
stages of civilization are termed l*rehistoric. The third 
group consists of those which can l)e brought into relation 
with the nistoric period, and are therefore termed Historic. 

The search after t^hur foss lie or xiuicorm' born, or in other 
words tlie fossil bones which ranked high in the materia 
modica of the IGth and 17th coiUarios, led to the discovery 
of the ossiferous caverns of the Hartz Mountains, and of 
Hungary and Franconia. The famous cave of (laileureutli 
in the last of thcio districts wiis explored by Dr (roldfuss 
ill 1810. The bones of the hyiena, lion, wolf, fox, am! 
stag, which it contained, were ideiititiod by 15a ron Cuvier, 
and some of the skulls have been recently ]»nived by 
Professor Husk to belong to iho grizzly bear. 'I’liey were 
associated with the boni's t>f the reiiideor, liorse, and In^on, 
as well as with those of the groat cave boar. These dis 
CDveries were of very great interest, because tliey establislied 
the fact that the above animals had lived in < Germany in 
ancient times. Tlie iir.st bone cave systematically eA}ilor«*(l 
in England was one at Orrestoii near Plymoiitli in tlic year 
1816, which proved tliat an exlincl s[)iicii‘s of rhinoceros 
(/?. Megarhiutn) lived in tliat district. Four years l.ttiT 
the famous hy;ena di*n at Kirkdale in Yorkshire was 
explored by Dr llue.klaml. lie brought forwaol proi»f that 
it had been inliabited by hyienas, and that the broken and 
gnawed bones of the mannnoth, rhinoceros, stair, bison, and 
horso belonged %o animals which liad been dragged in for 
food. He pointed out th.it all these animals Jiad lived in 
Yorkshire in ancient times, and that it was iiniu»ssible for 
tlie carcases of the rhiuoeoros, liya-na, and mannnoth to 
have been floated from tn»pie;d regions into the places 
where he found their bones. He subsLM|uently investigated 
bone caves in Derbysliire, Soutli Wales, and Somerset, as 
well as ill (lermaiiy, and [mblished his IkelitfuliV nUnrininv 
in 182*2, a work whieli laid tiu* foundations of the mu\ 
science of cavi' lmiiting in this country. Tiic well-known 
cave of Kent’s Hole near I’onpiay, furnished the Ib'v. ,1. 
McEncry, between tbe. years ISlk'i and IStl, with tlie first 
(lint implements discovered in intimate association witli the 
bones of cxtineL animals. He reeogni/od the fact fliat they 
proved the existeinui of man in Devonshire whih*. those 
animals were alive, but llie idea Avas too novel to be 
accepted by his conteaiiporaries. His discoveries liave since 
been verified by the subsequent, investigations earrievl on 
by Mr Godwin Austen, and ultimately by the euiiimittee 
of the Hritisli Association, whitdi ha*^ biaai at work for 
sevenil years under the giiidaiu'e of Mr J\'ngelly. Tlieiv 
are four distinct strata in tJie cave. !.< Tlie surface is 
composed of dark* earth, and eoiilains lueili.evaj nanains, 
Boman pottery, and articles which prove, tiiat it was in use 
during the Iron, Erou/.e, and NeolilPiic ages. 27, Ite.low 
this is a stalagmite flocir, varying in thickness from 1 to ,‘5 
feet, and covering {\\d) the red earth, which contained bones 
of the hymna, lion, inamrnoih, rhinoceros, and other animals, 
in association Avith Hint implements and an engravetl antler, 
which proved man to have beRnan in1ial)itant of the cavern 
during the time of its deposition. Ath, Filling the bottom 
of the cave is a hard breccia, with the nanains «>l bears and 
flint implements, in the main ruder than those found 
above; in some places it was no le.ss than 12 feet thick. 
The most remarkable animal fouml in Kents Hole is the 
sabre-toothed carnivore, Marhah'odus ialltieus of Owen. 
While the value of Mr McEnery’s discov(M'ies Avas in dis- 
pute the exploration of the cave of Brixliam near Torquay 
in 1858 proved that man was coeval Avith iho extinct 
mammalia, and in the follbwing year additional proof was 


offered by the implements that were found in Wookey 
Hole. Similar reinaiqp have been met Avith in the caves 
of Wales, and in England as far north as Derbyshire (Cres- 
well), proving that over the whole of southern and middle 
England men, in precisely tlie samo stagi' of rude civiliza- 
tion, hunted the mammoth and rliinoceros and other extinct 
animals. 

Cave -dir tilers allied io J^sl'imus.- Tlui eaves and rock 
shelters of Pei'igord, explored by the late M. Lartet and 
our countryman Mr Christy, in l.sr)f>-t, Imvo n«)t only 
aflbrded accumulative jiroof of the c.n‘visterice of man 
with the extinct maminalia, but have given us a eliic as to 
the race that so existed. They jtcneti-ate the side.^ of the 
valleys of the Dordogne and Vezeri;, and oUVr as A’ivid 
a picture of the lifo of the jieriod as tli.it revialrd of 
Italian manners in the 1st eenliiry by the burii d cities .>f 
Hereiilaneum and Pompeii. 'J’lie old tiuors of human 
oecupathm consist of broken bones of animals killed in the 
chase, mingled Avith rude implements aiul Aveapons of bone 
and uiqiulislied .stone, and with charcoal and burnt .stones, 
which indicate the ]»osition of the lie.irlhs. Makes 
witliout number, uavIs, lance heads, Jjauimer.-^, and .saws 
inaih* c»f Hint re.st /Hie mtie Avith lione iieeiiles, .seuljdured 
reiiuleer aiitlens, arrowheads, and liarpooiis, mid luuus 
of the. ri‘indi‘er, bison, horse, ibex. Saiga imti loj>e, and 
mu.sk shcH p. The.se singular accumulations of diJ,rls mark 
tlie ]>lai*es where the aneiiait hunters lived, and an' men'Iy 
the ivlnsf' I'ust aside. The reindeer bained by far the 
greater portion of the food, and must ha\'e Jivevl in 
i-normous lienls at that time in the centre of Fr.mce. 
From this, a.s Avtdl as from the jire.-^ence of the mo.sl arctic 
of till* herlMA'ores, tin* mnsk .shec]), Ave may infer the 
^ivere climate of that [uirliou of France at that time. 
E 'sules the.se animals the cma^c be.ir and lion have been iimt 
with ill one, and the iiiamiiioth in five loe.ilitie.s, and their 
remains i>o;ir marks of cutting or sorajdng Avhiidi showed 
tlu*y fell a [ire.y to the hunters. The moftt remaikable 
reinain.-Jeft behind in tlie.si* refuse he.ips aie the .senlptiired 
n'iiideer antlers and ligure.s (‘ngraved on fragments of 
.schist and on ivory. A well-ddineil outline i>f an ox slanda 
out boldly from orii' [lieee of antler; a seeoiul represents a 
reiiuleer kneeling doAvn in an easy attitude Avitli hi.s head 
thrown up in the air .so that the antlers re'*t on the 
.slMuilder.N, and the back b>nns an evi-n .suifaee for a 
h. indie, Avliieh is too small to be gra.sped by an oulinary 
European hand ; in a thini a m.in stamls elo.se tt> a horse’s 
lieail, and on the other side, of the. siiuie cylinder .ire twi> 
heads of bis(ms drawn av ith suliieieiit eleanu-^s to ensure 
reeoaiiitiou by any »»ne avIk* has seen that animal. ( >n a 
fourth the natural curvature of one of the tine', has bi'iai 
taken ;nl\ant:ige of hy the aitist to eiigr.iAi? the head ;iiul 
the eharai teristic riTurved horns of the il>e\ ; and on a tilth 
horses are re])resentetl Avith large lusids, upright di.slievf'll. d 
manes, ami shaggy nngroomed tails, d’lm mo^t -tiikng 
tigure i< that of the mammoth engraAed on a fr.igii'ent of 
its tnvn tii.dv ; the pi*culiar spiral lairvatiui' of the tii^'k and 
tlio long mane, Avhiidi are now not to be foim*! m any 
living ele|>haiit, prove that the origin. il was f.imdiai* to the 
eye of tlie artist. TJii'se drawings ju'oliably emph'.vetl the 
iille luairs of the hunter, and homl down t«* us the -eeues 
whieli he witnessed ill the eliasc. 'rhey lull of artistic 
feeling and are evidently drawn from life, 'file inaniinoth 
is I'ligraved in its own ivory, and the n imli er and the 
.stag oil their respective antler.s. ’Die general idea Avliieh 
Ave are. justilied in forming of thcM* .ineieiit dwellers in 
Aquitaine is that they li\’ed by hunting and tishing, and 
that they Avere clad with skins sewn together wdlh sinews 
or strips of intestines. 'Ihi'y posse.s.sed iu> dome'"! ic 
animals, nor were they accpiaintcd Avitli .spinning or 
Avitli the potteFs art. AVe Inive no evidence that tliey 
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buried their dead, — the intermenta, Huch as those of 
Aurignac, Ia's Kyzios, Mentone, as well as Kelgium and 
Cijrmuny, uiosi probably belonging to a later age. 
(\ivr-. eoiitaifiiiig their iinplenients occur throughout thcM? 
legeai.', ;is well in Switzerland. 

T'e >e ti:ie»‘S <d' the most ancient men as yet discoviued 
in Ihirujte, may with a high degreo of probability be 
n'fenvd to the J>kimo.s. 'riie bone needles, and many of 
rli;' iiarpoons, as well as the Hint .spearlieads, arrow lu-ads, 
:niil s'*raj». iM, an: of i v.dy the same form as IIum* now 
111 nse amongst tin* K-ikimos, '^Plie artistic designs from 
the caves of Fianee, lielgiiim, and Sw il/erlarid. are 
identical in plan and wcu'Ui.iaiiship with tiio^e rt the 
K.*.kinnj;. with this jliHerenee only, that tin; himtiin, siu iie.s 
familiar to tin* es ve-dwidlers were not the. same 

as those i’ainib.ii- lo tin* inli.L)»ilan».s of the slion;*. nl tin; 
Arclie(>e ‘ in. r.aeh represented t lie animals w hie 1. In* knew, 
ami the wImIi-, wall us, and seal were unknown to tin* inland 
dweljeiw ot A«]int iiiH*, just as the mamniod), li-on, ami 
wild liorse are imktiowii to tlic* Eskimos. Tin* leindeer, 
whieh they I'otli knew, is represented in the same way by 
both. Tin* prai'tii'U of accuiiiulating largi; (|U.iiitilie.'» of the 
oones of animals round their dw elling-(»l je» and the 
habit of sjilitling tliebvjius for the sake of tin* marrow, are 
Lhe .Sana' in both. The hides were jaepan d v iili the same 
niit of i”sliuments, and the in-, .lii.i with wliieli tiiey were 
sewn tn«;L‘fl:er are of iln* same p)lieiii. In loth ihere was 
the aanie disregard of se[>n]liiie. All tin' ne•l.^ can hardly 
bo mere eninead' neLScnised l»y both people-; le-iding a. savage 
life \iiider similar conditions. Tdie <‘oiu*lm ion, therclore, 
seems inevitable tliat, so far as wo hav* any e\idenee of 
till* race to whieh the cave dweilei,-. behmg, lliat evidence 
point -i only i*i the direction »/f tin* !*!skiinos. it is to a 
Cuiiciideiabl'.* e.xtiiit conliiinod by a eon-nlcMliuii <if the 
aiiiiU'iis foninl in llin caves. Tin; reimleei and mu,>k sheep 
alford lood to the hiskiiiios now in the Aietie (divle, just as 
tln*y alfnrded it to the I’aheolithie liunter.-; in I'iurupe ; and 
bidh these an’inals liave lu'en traced hy tlieir remains from 
tin; I’yiene..*' to the north-east, ihioiigli and A<ia as 

f'lr as the vrry regions in whieh the;, now live. TJio 
mamitiotli and bison also Ii.ive i)ei*n tr.icketi by their 
remain.-* in tli ; frozen rivi-r gravels and iLojWs-es through 
Sih-ena as fir as the American side of (he Strar.s <»f liehring. 
i^:^•olPhi^• man apj)eaied in liiiinju' wi»li tin* arctic 
mammalia, ]iv(*il in Eiirop'.* with them, ainl in tdl liui.ian 
pi\d)al»jlitv ri'lieattd to the noil li-e.;-t .ihuig with them. 

(i* •iifritfilq/ i,j' K>ir<t]n\ Tiie reniiains of man and 
tin* animals (le.seri’heil in ilie. ]»reei*ding ])ar:icr.L].lis have been 
iiitroibiced i!i‘o the eaves either l»y m.m or the wild beasts, 
or by .streaii.s w.iter, which ma\ oi may imi now ixicupy 
their ancit'iiL coinwc., ; ami the fact th'it tin* s um; s[»ecie.s 
are to be met with in the eav»'s of I’lanei', Switzerland 
.t’ld l.in:.Liii imjilies tliat our i.d;im[ loUiR'l pail of tha; 
(aiiitiin'Jit, and that there were no phv’.n-.il k.miers to 
jjrcvent their migration from llie Alp.s ns far to liic north’ 
West a.s Ireland. 

Til .*-:Li!ie conclmsion may be gatheied from tlie eyplura- 
tiun r.f cive.s in tlio sontli of lairope, whielj li.i^ le.ailted in 
tin; di- cover}' of African specie.s, in ( Jihialtar, Si<-ily, ami 
M.iltn. Ill the lii>:t of these the .sj)otted hyc iia, tin* .serval, 
and K d!Ve eat lie ridebyshle with the lioise,LTizzl\ bear.and 
shiinli I r)jmoCer(;s ( Jl. //c7//i/<J^r/i//,s*),--see Kdet^m-r's 
nuf(rf/r tf Mmi-mw, To these African niiiimils inhalat- 
ing tli** Ibeiiaii peninsula in the rK;irti»cene age, M. Lailet 
h s ao t« 'i tin' Afncnii elc[)haiit and striped liynaia, f.auid in 
a drat a i i ‘>f ;/i,jvrl m nr Madrid, along w'itli flint implemi-nts. 
T'e; iii|.[ca)o( i spfdted liyajiia, and African eleplmiit 
■ jec. I ii tin* cavi-sof Sicily, and imply that in ancient ti:ue.s 
there w a . a continuity of land between that spot and Africa, 
ij6t ns the pre’3(‘;jce <»f the Ehphas anluiuus provcj the 
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lion-exiatenco of the Straits of Messina during a portion, 
to say the least, of the Pleistocene age. A small species 
of hippopotamus {H, PajUlandi) occurs in incredible 
abiiiidaiiee in the Sicilian caves. It has also been found in 
those of Malta along with an extinct pigmy elephant species 
(E, Meliteims). It ha.8 also been discovered inCandia and 
ill the Peloponnese. For tliose animals to have fojand their 
way to these regions, a continuity of land is necessary. 

The view advanced by Dr Falconer and Admiral Kpratt, 
that Europe was formerly connected with Africa by a 
bridge of land extiaiding soiitlnvards from Sicily, is 
fully borne out by tli(!so considerations. The present 
physical geography of tin; Mediterranean has been pro- 
duceil by a depression of land lo the amount of about 400 
f:iLhon].s, by which the Sicilo- African and Ibero-African bar- 
riiirs have been submerged, and Crete and Malta separated 
from the South European continent. It is extremely pro- 
bable that this submergence took place ay.lie same time that 
tlie adjoining sea bottom was elevated to about tho same 
amount to constitute that region now known as the Sahara. 

!'lrist()Ccnf* Caiwa of t/ie Americas and Australia, — Tho ^ 

rieistocciie caverns of the Kuro Asiatie continent contain 
tho prcjgenitors of the animals now to be found in some 
parts of t]u3 Old World, the extinct forms being closely 
allied to tliose iiow^ living in the same geographical 
jirovinces. Those of Frazil and of Pennsylvania present 
us with animals whose nearest analogues are to be found in 
North and South Ameiica, such as sloths, armadillos, and 
agoutis. T’hu.?e, again, of Anstnilia present us with mar- 
supials only, allied to, or identical with, those of that 
singular continent. / 

The extinct forms in each case are mainly those of the 
larger animals, which, from their large size, and tho fact of 
their only bearing one at a birth, would be specially liable 
to be beaten in the battle fur life by their smaller and 
more fertih; ctmteiiipomne.s, and less likely to survive those 
changes in their environment which have undoubtedly 
taken place in the long lapse of ages. It is, therefore, 
ceitain that tlio m immalian life in tho Old, New, and 
^Australian worlds was as well marked out into geographical 
j>rovinces in the rh-istoieiic ago as at the present time, 
and tliat it has bci ii continuous in these areas from that 
remote time to the i*re.sent day. 

For ca\i;s of Aiiiciica see Lupd, Chron, des Sc. Nat.^ 2d 
ser., xiii. p. old; Amn'iv.n Juurn. of Science mid Art^ i. 
liSTl. J’or those of Australia — Owen, Brit. Ass. Uep.^ 

I.SII; Mitchell, Tkirc Expalitions into luteiim' of 
AKslnilia, KS.'kS, vul. ii.; Wood’s Gcologkal Ohsei'vations 
in South A Uf^ir alia y iSC-. 

'Idle fact that no caves contain remains more ancient 
than the rieistoceiie age may be explained by the view 
that the caverns in wliieli the animals of former periods took 
shelter lu>ve been removed ])y the prbccss of subaerial 
deiiiulalioii operating tlirough long periods of time. 

J^r< historic (k(ors'‘(f Neolithic Age in Europe.^ThQ 
preiiistoric caves are distinguished from Pleistocene by 
their containing the r(*mahis of domestic animals, and by 
tin; wild animals to wliich they have afforded shelter 
belonging to living species. They are divisible into three 
grou[>s according to the traces' of n »iii which occur in them, 

— into the Neolithic, Bronze, and Iron ages. 

The Neolithic caves are widely spread throughout ‘ 
Eiin»pe, and have been used as the habitations and tombs 
of the early races who invaded Europe from the East 
with their flocks and herds. 'J'he first of these sys- 
tciiiatically explored w’as at Pertlii Chwareu, near the 
village of .Elaiidegla, Denbighshire, in 1869. In the follow- 
ing years five others were discovered close by, as well as a 
second group in the neighbourhood of Cefn on the banks 
of the Elwy. They contained polished celts, flint flakes, 
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riido pottery, and hninan skeletons, along with tho broken 
bones of the pig, dog, horse, Celtic shorthorn, and goat. 
The remains of tho wild animals belong to tho wolf, fox, 
badger, bear, wild boar, stag, roe, hare, and rabbit. Most 
of the bones were broken or cut, and tho wliolc* group was 
obviously im accumulation which resulted from these caves 
having been used as dwellings. They laid subsequonily 
been used for burial. The liumau skeletons in them were 
of all ages, from infancy to old age ; and the interineuts 
had been successive until each 4jec:iine filled, 'riie bodies 
were buried in the contracted posture which is so elianirter- 
istic of Neolithic iutorments generally. The men to v\liom 
these skeletons belonged were a short race, the tallest 
being about 5 feet 6 inches, and the shortest 4 feet 10 
inches; their skulls are orLiiognathic, or not presenting 
jaws advancing beyond a voiLical lino dro])i)ed from the 
forehead, in sha]^ long or oval, and of fair average 
capacity. Tho face was oval, and the cheek bones were 
not prominent. Some of the individuals were ehariieterized 
by a peculiar fliUteiiing of the shinbone (platycneinisTii), 
which probably stood in relal:i«)ii to tho free action t»f the 
foot that was not liampercd by the nse of a rigid sole or 
sandal. This, howev(ir, cannot be looktMl upon as a rac(! 
character, or as a tendency towards .simian type of leg. 
These Neolithic cave-dwellers luive been proved to be 
identical in physique with tlie builders of the cairns and 
tumuli which lie scattered over the face t)f (Ireat Britain aiid 
Ireland. (See Tlmrnam, Cranvt BriUnuiica.) They liave 
also been met witli abundantly in Francis. In tlic ( !averne 
do rHomme for exanqd**. in the department of 

Loz6rc, explored in 1S71, the association of remains was 
of precisely tlie stime nature as those mentioned above, 
and the human skeletons wore of (he saimi .small type. T'he 
Bailie class of remains li.as also been discovered in ({ibraltar, 
iu the caves of Windmill Hill, and some others. Tim 
human remains examined by Professor Busk are of precisely 
tho same type as those of Denbighshire. In the work of 
Don Manuel Goiigora J. Martinez {Autiffnetladva /’/•(///{:• 
tm'iras de Andalvsii, .sevcnil interments are described 

in the cave of Murciclagos, wliieli pemdrate.s the limestone 
out of which tho grand scenery of the suiitliern Sierra 
Nevada h.as been to a great extent carved. In one ]dace 
a group of tlircn skeleloiig was met with, one of vliieli 
was adorned with a plain coroiict of gold, and dad in a 
tunic made of esparto grass iinely plaited, so as to form a 
pattern like that on .some of the gold ornaments in 
Etruscan tombs. In a .second s])ot fuvllicr within, l\v<*lve 
skeletons formed a semicircle roiiml one covered with a 
tunic of skin, and wearing a necklace of esparto grass, 
earrings of black stone, and ornaments of .shell and wild 
boar tusk. There were other articles of plaited esparto 
grass, such as baskets and .sjjiidals. 'riiero VNeiie alsti Hint 
flakes, polislicd-.stoiio axe.s, implements of bone and wood, 
together with pottery of the .saints type as that, fioiii 
Gibraltar. The same class of remaitis liave been discov(M tMl 
in the Woman’s Cave, near Alhama in Granada. From tim 
physical identity of the liiimaii remains in all tlic.sji cases it 
may be inferred that in the Nc’.olithic age a loug-heailed, 
small race iuliabitcd the ^Iberian peninsula, extending 
through Fmncc, as far north as Britain, and to tlui nuitli- 
west os far as Ireland, — a race considered by Professor 
Busk “to bo at the present day rei>resenlcd by at. any 
rate a part of tho population now inhabiting the Bastpio 
provinces.” This identification of tho ancient Neolitliic 
cave-dwellers vvith the modern Basque speaking inhabitant 
of the Western Pyrenees is corroborated by tho elaborate 
researches of M. Brocas, Professor Virchow, and Dr 
Thurnam into modern Basque skulls. It may therefore 
be concluded that in tho Neolithic age an Iberian population 
oooupiod the whole of the area mentioned above, inhabiting 
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caves and burying their dead in caves and chambered 
tombs, and possessed of tlm same habits of life. The 
remains of the same small, oval-featured, long-headed race 
have been found in Belgium in tlie cave of Chauvaiix. 

There is no evidence that any' other race except the 
Iberic buried their de.ad in tho caves of Britain, In 
Belgium, however, tlio exploration of llic cave of Sclaig- 
ncaiix by M. 8oreil jirovos that broad -li cade d men of tlm 
ty])o delined by Professor Huxley ami Dr 'rim main as 
brachy cephalic, and characterized by high cln.L-k bones, 
projecting iiiuzzIhs, and l;irgo stntiin*, the !iv<Tng(* height 
being o ft. 8*4 inche.s (Thurmiin), iiili.ibitc'd and buiicd their 
dcail in tho caves of tliat region, la France they occur m 
the .se[iiildir.'il cava of Orrouy (Oi-i') in association viib 
those of the Iberic type. TJu y lia\ eal.su been met with i!'. 
Gibraltar. This tyi>o is undisliiigui.sluible, from the Celtic, 
or Gaulish, found so abundantly in Hie cliainbered tombs of 
the Neolithic age in France. Both tliese ancient races arc 
represented at tlie jiri'sent day by the Base lies and Aqiiit- 
auians of France and. S[»ain, and by the (Vdts or Cauls of 
Fr.inee, Britain, and tlie !Mediterr:ine:m bonier of Sp.ain, 
their relative antitpiity' being proveil by an appeal to their 
liistoiy and geogia[)hieal distribution. For just as the 
earliest records show that the Iboiic ]iower extended as far 
north as IIjo Loire, and as far east as fjie Bliune, uy wn 
have proof of the gradual retrocession of tho Iberic frontier 
sinithward-;, under tho attacks of the. succe.ssivo (Mtic 
horde.s, until ultimately we find th»3 latter in pos.ses.siou 
of a considerable jiart of Suutliern Sp.iiu. forming by' their 
miioii with the conquered the powerful inr.ioii of Celt- 
Iben. '^riie Iberians were in po.sse.s.^ion of tho Continent 
before they were di.spt>.ssesseii by’^ tlie Celts; they an' 
recogni/i'd by Tacitus in Britain in tlie Siliire.s of Wales; 
anil they are still to be seen in the .small, dark, litlie 
inhabitants of North Wales (see J)awkins, Fortnitjhtiy 
y/fc/f//', (October 1871). From the ]>resent di.stributiou 
of this non-Aryan race it. is obvious tliat tiny were 
gradually' pualu’d back \vo?tw'ard by the advance of tribes 
coming from the Fast, and following tho.Mi routes which 
were .sub.seipu'ntly' taken by the Low' and High Gc*rman.s. 

The exploration of Hie fh-otta dei Colombi.iii the island 
of P.'dmaria. overlooking the Gulf of S]»ezzia, in 18711, 
proves that tlm .stories scatleied tliroiigli the ckassical 
writers, tliat the. cave.s on llie Mediterranean .sliores wen* 
inhabited by cannibals, are not altogether witlnait founda- 
tion. Jn it broken and cut bones of children and y’oiing 
adults were found along witii tliose of the goat, hog, fox, 
wolf, W'ild cal, ilint Hakes, bone implements, and shells 
perfor.iti’d for suspension. 

Fn lii^oru' (\itt a ftj Unmzc and Inni Am s. — 'FIuj txxtri ino 
rarity' of articles of bronze in tiu' Kiimjieaii (•:i\es iinjilii's 
that tiny wa re rarely used by the P.mnze folk for habitat ioa 
or burial. Bronze \ve.i]»ons niiiiL’led with gohl ornaineiit.s 
hive, lioweve]*, been dif-covered in the Ib'iitlnaybiirn Cive 
nc.'ir Staiilu'pe, Durham, as wdl a.s iu tliose of Kiikheail 
iu Cartniell, in Thors (\ivc in Statlordsldiv, ami the Cat 
Hole in Gower in Glaniorgaiisliire. Jn tlie Jben m penin- 
sula tlm (kive of Ci'sareda, explored by' Signor Delgatio, in 
the valley of the Tagus, contained broiiAO arlieles, .-.ssociated 
With broken and cut huniau bones, as well as those of 
doine.stii; animals, rendering it prob.ible lli.it cannibalism 
■was practised iu early times in that u gion, Brofessor Bu.sk 
believes, however, that the f.acls aie in^uHIcieiit to su[»port 
tlm charge of cannibalism iigain.st the ancient Portiigimse. 

(kives containing ai tides of iron, and therefore belong- 
ing to that division of tlm ])rel)istoric age, are so iiuiinport- 
ant that they do not deserve notice in this place. As iriau 
increased in civilization ho preferred to live in houses of 
his own building, and ho no longer buried his dead in the 
natural sepulchres pri»vidcd for him in tho rock. 
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Prehistoric caves have been rai^ly explored in extra- 
European area.s. Among those which abound in Palestine, 
ono ill Mount Lebanon, examined by the Lev. Canon 
Tristriini, contained Hint iinplemenls along with chaivoal 
and broken bones and teeth, some of which may ben‘lened 
to a Miiall ox, iindistinguishable from the .small slant -liorn, 
/^M- lnu;/l/rnns. In Xortli America the remain.3 tumid by 
Mr. I’\ \V. l^iluani in the eave..s of Keiitueky, cuiK-i.sting of 
inocciKsIiis, rudely plaiteil elotli, and other articles, may be 
referred to the .same, division. 

Ihslnric (\ires ni Ih'ihtiit. The historic caM’.'^ hwVf only 
attiacted notice during the la.st few years, and in Jlritain 
alone, j>riiici]Milly through the labours of the Settle Csim^ 
Coniinittee from tlie >eai to the jn'eseiil d.iy. To 

them is due the (‘xj)ioijition of llie A^ictoria C.ive. wliieli 
laid lu'eii diM‘o\efed and partially invest cated as 
early as the \L‘ar 1^'it^. Jt consists of flnee large ill 
deliiUMi rh.iiiibms o[H‘niiig on the face of the clitf 1 lot) feet 
above llie si'M, aiul tilled with thhris Very m.irlv up t»> the 
roof. It preM'iited lliree ili.^tinet eras ot occiijMtioji, one 
by hy.-eii.e-, wliicli dragged into it rhinoeero.-ves, In-oiis, main 
nintli^;, horse.-, reimh-er, and bears. 'I'liis \va^ iU fined iroin 
tile next occu[)ation, wliich is jirobably of the Xt nlithic age, 
by a layer of grey elay, on llie .‘'iiif:]<-e of which rested a 
bom* liarpoon ami a ti‘W Hint Hakes and hones. Then 
after an inter\al of tlrltris at. tin* entrance was a layer ot 
cliaicoal, broken bones, fragimnt.s i»j did lie.irths, and 
numerous insti uments ot .sa\age]iir ass'ician-d witli broken 
pottery, Ih'inaii coins, and the rude llriti.'-li imitations of 
them, various ni’ti(‘les of iron, an el.. borate ]»er.sonal 
ornaiiieiili', which imiJied a lon.sith hi* d« vi lopment. of 
the arts. 'I’lie evidenee of the coin tamj*.- tlie dati* of 
tlie oi'cuj>ation of the c.i\e to be betwc. i tir.st half of 

tho hill ec'iitury and ihe Kimlisli jiivasion. Some of the 
lirooclies ]>resent :i ]u-cnli:ir Hainbo\ant and .spiral ]>attern 
in relief, of tin* same eharactei as the ait »•! smm* of tin* 
illuiiiin.ileil maiiu.seri]»t.^, as for example om* of tin*. Anglo* 
S.LXon gos]iels at Stoeklioliii, and of tin- gospels of Si 
Columbaii in ^JVinit y ( \»liegi*, Dublin. It i.-, mostly allied 
to tli.it work whieh i.s termed by Mr l‘’raijlv.s late Celtic. 
Eroiii its localization in Lritain and Ireland, it .si'ems to be. ! 
jirob.ible til, it it is of Celtic deri\ati«m; and it this view' lie \ 
aciM ptid, tliere is notliing at all e\t taordinary in it.s lieiiig ' 
ree<»giii/e<l in tlie iJJiiniiiiated Jri.-^li go.-piL. iivland, in i 
the dth and 7tli eeutuiies, w.is tin- gnat centre of art, 
civilization, and literature ; and it is only iraMuiable to 
suppo>e. that tliere would be inleieoui-^e between tlu‘ Jri.sh 
Christians and iho.^e of the west of llrit.im, during the 
time that, the llomaiio ( V‘]ls, or Jlrit-\\ i l-h. were lu ing 
bIowIv jm.sljed w'estw’aiils In the liealheii IhiLdi.sh iuvadi-r. 
J^ioof of .such :in iijtercour.su wc lind in the brief notice 
of the ('mnhritr, in which (lilda.s, the Jhit- 

Wel.sh historian, is stah'd to liavt; .saili-d ov. r to Inland in 
the year oho a.o. It i.s by no mean.- laipjobable that 
about Ihi.s time there w.is a I h it AVel'^h inigiation into 
Irol.iml, as well a.s into Lrittaiiy. Objects witli the.se 
de.'-igiis found in (»eimaii\ are ]»robably dim ll's ‘a- imlin-cllv 
due to tlio Iii.di misshmaries, who spn*.ad Clu istiaiiity 
through tho-i* legion.-. ^J’he early Chri.slian art m In-laiid 
gijWoiit oi the J.itc Celtic, and is to a great extent flee 
from lli< jhllm net- (d Home, wdiich is .stamped on the Lrit- 
\V**lsh ,ii t of t!jc ^.iiiie age in thi.s (lountry. 

fcjevei.il I'rnaincnts with en.anicl dc.serve e.speci.il 

notice. i 'jc eii.iiiiel e<»mpo.sed of red, blue ami yellow ]ias 
been ;.ed into the hollow’.s in tho bronze, ami llien 

heated .-o a-, to foim a elo.',e union w'ith it. They are id 
the sair.o lesign a-s those which have been met with in lute 
Roman tr.miili :n tliLs country, and in jHaecs which are 
mainly !ri the north. They all belong to a cliis.s named 
late Celtic by Mr Er.inko, and are considered by him to be 


of British manufacture. Thi.s view is supported by the only 
reference to the art of enamelling furnished by the chissical 
writers. Pliilostratus, a Creek sophist in the court of Julia 
Domna, the wdfe of the Emperor Severus, writes, It is 
.said that the barbarians living in the ocean pour these 
colours (tliose of hor.se tru})])ings) on heated brefnze, and 
that th(‘se adhere, grow as Ininl as stone, and preserve the 
designs th.'it arc made in them.” It is worthy of remark 
that, sinc.e the Eniiioror Sevenis built the wall which bears 
his name, marched in person against the Caledonians, 
and died at X’urk, Ihe account of the onameks may have 
reached J^hiliKsIratus from the very district in which the 
\'ictnria (lave is situated. 

Associated with thi;se w (‘i i; bronze ornaments inlaid with 
silver, and iniscolJaiieous iron articles, among w^hich was a 
Roman key. Jtcmaiiis of this kind have been met with in 
the Albert and Ivelko caves in the neiglvhourhood, in that 
of Dow’kerhottiun near Arnclilie, in that of Kirkhead on 
the north iTn .sliure of Murecumbe Bay, in Poole’s Cavern 
near ikixtun, and in 'riior’s Cave near A.shbourne. 
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It is iibvious in all thc-e ca.ses that men accustomed to 
luxury and rehiiement weie compelled, by the jireasure of 
some great calamity, lieu fur refuge to caves with what- 
ever tliey could Iraii.spurt thither of their property. The 
number of .s|)indle-whorls and per.<oiial yrnamejits imply 
tliat they ftere accomjianied liy their families. Wc may 
al.-.u infer that tlit*y wfii; emt oil’ from the civiliza-tion to 
which they liad been accu.slumed, bccau.se in some ca.ses 
they extemporized .sjiindl e-whorls out of fragments of 
Samian ware, in.stead of u.sing tho-se which were expressly 
manufactured for the piirjiuse. Why the cave.s were inhabited 
is satisfactorily ext>lained by ^n appeal to contemporary 
hi.^tory. In tho pages of Gildas, in the Anglo-Saxon 
Chroiiicli\ and in the Annales Cambruv, we have a graphic 
jiii ture of that long war of invasion by which the inhabit- 
ants of the old Homan province of Britannia w'ere driven 
b'.ack by the Jutes, Angle.s, and Saxons, who crossed over 
with their familie.s and household .stuff. Slowly, and in 
the chances of a W'ar which extended through three 
centuries, they were gradually pushed back into Cumber- 
land, Wales, and West Somerset, Devon, and Cornwall. 
While this war w^as going on the coinage became debased, 
and Homan coins Afforded the patterns for the small bronze 
minimi, which are to be met with equally in these cayes 
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and in the ruins of Roman cities. As the tide of war 
rolled to the west, the English tongue aiul, until towards 
the close of the struggle, tho worship of Tliur and Odin 
supplanted the British tongue and the Christian faith, and 
a rude barbarism replaced what was left of Llie J Ionian 
civilization in the island. It is to this period that ivlics of 
this kind in thfe caves must be assigned. They arc liiices 
of the anarchy of those times, and complete the picture of 
the desolation of llritain, revealed by the aslies of tlit3 
cities and villas that were lh.init by tlie invader. They 
prove that the vivid account given by Gildas of the straits 
to which his countrymen were rciluced were literally true. 
The historic caves of the Continent have not as yet been 
explored. 

AuTiioKiriios. — 1 . Tiritain. — Boyd Dawkins, Viivehvnthuj^ 1<S7 I ; 
Falconer, Pultumfograjt/iicalMi inoirs, oditt*vll»yJiiisk and Miuiduson, 
2 vols. ; BucklamL /»V//Vjr///V« ISJI ; y>V//. ^Issor. 

1860 \H7C)'fJourn. Anthrop. yy/sy.,lS7n 6; (^aurt. (irol, Juurn.^ ISOO- 
75; Pcngclly, Trans. Drvonbhirc Association. 2. Tlir ( ’ontiiK-iit. 
bartet iiiul Christy, iLdajuia'. Aqmtanicai : Infcrnat. Cominss of 
Prehistoric. Arduvototjij ; Man rl de Senes, l.cs Usst uicns Fossilc'i (A 
Luncl Vicl ; Dupont, IJ Horn ni*' pendant fes ^tijcs dr /a /^rtrcdmis 
Ics Environs dc Dinant-snr-Mcasc ; Sciniieiliiijjf, Itrclinrhcs snr A.> 
Ossonens Fnssifes deconrerts diim Ics (^avrrns dc Linje ; Meik, 
vaii-ons id Kc.s'scrlochf tiansl. .f. B. bee, ISTO. (W. H. I>.) 

CAVE, Kdwaud (1001-1751), an English piinler, wus 
born at Newton in Warwicksinre, in LOO 1. lie was plai‘ed 
by hU father, who was a shoemaker at Rugby, at the 
famous school of that town, but being accused robbing 
tho hen roost, he w’as forced to leave. lIobt‘canic clerk to 
a collector Olathe excise; but tlu^ ilrudgcry and insolence 
to which he was subjected by his master’s wife cmiscd him 
to try his fortunes in London, and after having been 
engaged for Hoiuo time by a timber luercliaiit, ho was liiially' 
bound apijreiiticu in tho printing-oflitjo of Mr Collins. In 
two years ho attained so much skill in his art, that he was 
sent to conduct a [)rinting-house at Norwich, and publidi 
a weekly paper. In this undertaking Jio met with sjuuc 
opposition, which produced a public contruversy, and 
procured young Cave the n'jmtation of a writer. The only 
work of any size, however, wdiich he left was An Arcunat 
of the Criminals. He held for a short time the ollicc of 
clerk of the franks, but his rigour in clurcking abuses soon 
caused his dismissal. He now embarked the capital whirli 
he had acipiired in ihfj publication of the Gentleman's 
Magazine^ a perii)dical which pri^curod a fortune for tlic 
projector, and survived almost all its competitors. It is 
as the founder of this magazine, and as tlie first to give 
literary employinent to Samuel Jolinsun, tliat Caves naiiu! 
has been remembered. He died on the 1 0th January 1 75 1. 
Dr Samuel Johnson wrote a short biograpliy of (^ive. 

CAVE, Or William (10:^7 1715), an English divine, 
was born at Eickwell in Leicestershire, lie was educated 
at St John’s College, Cambridge, am! became succi'ssively 
minister of Hasely in Oxford sM re, of All-Hallows the 
Great of Islington in London, and of Isleworth in 
Middlesex. Ho was ehii plain to Charles II., and in H)Sl 
was installed as a canon of Windsor. The two Wi»rks mi 
which his reputation principally rests are tlie AposlaUci, or 
History of Apostles and Fathers in the tliree first I'cnturies 
of the church (1677), and Scriptorum PJcr/esiastirurnm 
Ilistoria Literaria (1688). The best edition of the latter 
is the Clarendon Press, 1740-5, wlihjli contains additions 
by the author and others. In both works he was drawn 
into controversy with Leclerc, who was then writing his 
BihliotMqae Univeraellcj and who accused him of pautiality. 

Besidrs tlinao, lie wrote Priinithc Ohrisliauiti/, or Jlelitjion o f the 
AneierU Christians, d'c,; Tabula] Etrlcsiastictc; Ant iquitates Apos~ 
tolieoe; A Dissertation eonctming the GovcmnieM of the Ancient 
Church, <(w.; Ecclesiastici, or History of the Fathers of the Wi ceti~ 
tury : and a work entitled Charttiphylow Echlesiasticue, which is an 
abridgment of the JJiiUria Literaria. 


CAVEDONE, JALjpro (1577-1660), an Italian painter, 
bum at Sassuolo in the Modenese, was educated in tho 
school of tho Caracci, and under tlicm painted in the 
churches of Bologna. His tuincipal works arc the Adora- 
tion of tho ^lagi, the Four Doctors, and the Last Supper; 
and more especially the Virgin and (’hild in Glory, with 
San Petronio and other saints, pnintcil in 1614, and now 
ill tho Bolognese Academy. Cineiloiie brcaiiie an assistant 
to Guido ill Rome; 3iis art w'as gcinrally' of a subdued 
uudfiuoiistrative clniractcr, with riili 'ritiancsijm* colouring. 
Ill his declining years his Liiergius broko, down after tho 
death of a clierislied sun ; and ho died in cAlicmc poverty, 
ill a stable in Bologna. 

CAVENDISH, lli'.MLY (17:11 IS Id), a rhemist and 
natuial [Jiilosoplicr, was the Si)U of Lord ( ‘harh s ( ’avtmdish, 
bi'ollicr of tlie third duke of Dcvonshiic, and Lady 
Aime (Jrcy, daughter of the duke 4>f Kenl. He was hoin 
at Nice oil tlie lOtli ()(3tol)er 1751. Little known about 
Jiis early iMucation. He was for .soii'e time at Now'- 
combes school at Hacknej^. ami afterwards w'eiit to 
(Cambridge. Probably his fast li for eApciimimtal lesearch 
was mainly acipiired from his father, wjjo .-,i»rne atten- 

tion ti» meteorological observations, ami who-'every accurate 
delerminatioii of the dL‘[>i\s.^ioii of mercuiy in banimetrical 
tubes has foi‘me«l the basis of soini' of the most refined 
iiive'^tigatioiis of inoderii times. 'Tlie inurbiil si-iisibility 
oi his natun*, which led him to shrink fiom society, would 
.ilso have an inlluenco in determining his choice of a 
.-eieiititic life ; and he was free to follow his bent, as his 
allowance from bis father was amply sutKcient for hifl 
wants, and a large iiilieritaiioe left him by one of his uncles 
put iiim ill ]»ossessiou of abundant means for prosecuting 
iiM seiintifie iiivei-tigations. In tin* latter ]»art of lii.s life, 
indeeil, lie was not less fauietl in his country for tho 
gieat accumulation of liis pro[>erty than for his intellectual 
and scieiititlc treasures. His merits in science were more 
generally understood on the CVnitinciit ; and he, was made, 
lliougli not till he hail ]»assed tlie age of seventy, one of 
the eight fortigij associates of the liistitulc of rraiico. He 
resideil princiiially at (1a|»lunu (’omiiion, but his library 
was latterly at his hou^e in Ih-ilfoid S<ju ire ; anda»tcr tho 
death of his librarian, he appointed a day on which he 
atl'Midi-d in person to lend aii) work to sm h men of letters 
.i> wa r*' eitlier personally kiiovvn to liim or recommended 
by Ills friends. So methodical was he that iie never took 
down a hook for his own u^'C witlioiU entering it in the 
hull book. Ill 176D he became a member of tie* Royal 
Soeii‘ty. He W'as eoiistaiitly present at the meetings of 
tile sorioty, as well as at the eoii\crsatioiis Jield at tho 
house of the pi'esideiit ; and he ilined e\ery 'liiursday 
with the club euniposed i>f its members, t )ilji‘r\vise Ju’ li.el 
little interconirsi' with society, evt*n with In ^ own family. 
He saw only once a year tlie |)e,rs(>n whom lie li el made 
Jus [iriiicipal lieir. His dinner wa.-. ordered ihoL by a 
iioti*. ])laeed on the. hall tabli', and his female dnnie.stica 
had ordi-r.s to keep out of his siglit on pain of dismissal. 
Ills p(‘rson was tall and rather tliiii ; iiis dre.ss was 
singularly unib>nii, altlnuigh sometimes a little iK*gle<;jted. 
He liad a sbglit hesitation in his speech, and an air of 
timidity and reserve that was almost ludierous. He died 
unmarried on tho 2itli of Eebruarv ISlU, leaving a 
]»roperty in tho funds of about and a landed 

estate of XGOOO a year. Soiiu* of ids warmest admirers 
li.ive expressed regret that no portion of that vast wealth 
w'Ui^ ap])ropriatnd to scii*iitilio olfjects. 

For almost fifty years after ( aveiidi^h became a member 
of the Royal Society, he continued to ouiitributo to the 
FItUosophical I'ransactions some of the iiu»st interesting 
and important papers that havo a[)pcared in that collectiou ; 
iu which the precision of exijcriuieiital demonstratioD, no 
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Jess than the important scientific facts comiimnicatcd, has 
been thought to have aideeJ the furtlufr progress of chemical 
discovery. Tie may almost be called the founder of 
pneumatic chf iiiistry, which had barely an existtMice when 
he began Jiis rcj'ea relics. In a series of “Three paj>er.s, 
containing KxpcriinenU on Factitious Air/* 7 V//7. Trnnx., 
1760, [>. 1 11 , lie describes the appaiatiis used in processes 
of this kind, which he had improved by the occasional 
ciii])loy merit of niLTciiiy. Tly Weighing a bl.sddrr tilled 
ivitli a known bulk of inllanitu.d'le air (Indrogeii), and 
then ill a state of collapse, and by exainiiiiiig the loss of 
weight during the solnlioii i*!' zinc in an aen!, iie found the 
specitic gravity of iiillainnKil»le air to be al<out /jlh of 
that of (M)rntnoii aii\ a «lise!j\eiy wliicli led lo }»alloon 
experiments and jnojecls for aerial navigation, lie also 
obsei’Ved tliat the gas olitaiiicil during the. .solution of 
copper in riiiiriat ie aeid was rapiilly ah'^orl.ti! I»y water, 
but did not iinjuii'e Inrllier into its n;iliire. '1 he .vi-cond 
paper refers to iixrd :iir (carbonic acid), wliieli w^s found 
to nii(l*rgo no jilteia joii in its elasticity whcii k *j»t. a vear 
over rm riuiiy, to be absorbed by an cqniil bulk of water 
or of olive oil, and by less than half its bulk of spii-it <»f 
wine, to exceeil llie atrnosplnuic .lir in spLM-llie gravity by 
more than one-half, and tt) render it imlil foi supporting 
Cninbu.slioji even wheiiadiliMl toit in the proportionof only 
1 to 1 ). In the thir l jiart, the air pi'odiice 1 b;, iennentiilioii 
and putrehictioii is exaniineil, and is shown to be identical 
with tile, ti\*‘ii air olitairied from inarlde. it i> also .sJmwu 
that the iiiila.*inial)le air emitted dm in.; ]nit refaction 
resembles that wliieli is procured from zinc, altliuugli it 
appears to be a lit lie heavier. 

A jiaper on “ Exju riments on Air*/’ PhlL Tnnm,, 17SI, 
p. Ill), contains an account of tw'o of the gr«Mtest dis 
coveries that havi' ever been made in eherni.>li v, — the 
coTUpositiuu of water, and that of nitric acid. (. aveiidi.-h 
first e.stabli.slies the i*:idical diU’ercnci' of liydi’ogeri from 
nitrogen, ami then relates his exper iinenls on the combu.s- 
tiori of liyilroaeri with oxygen, which had t'lrlly been 
BUggested by an observation of Air A\:dtiir, a Jcctiirer on 
natural philosoj»hy, and which prove that j 111115 water is the 
result of the pr*oce.^s, ]»rovided that no nitiM'.'eii be present. 
The .sc'-iMid serii'S of exjHU’imeiits shows that when phlo- 
gist’calcd air (nitrogen) is jireseiit in the juocc.-.s, Konie 
nitric acid i'l [irodiu-i‘d. and tliat tlii.s acid ma\ bo <^»btaiiied 
from atmospheric air, by tlni rejicated operation of the 
electrical spark. Jii anotluu* paper on “ lAjuinncnt.s on 
Air,” PhiL Tnms., 17<''^r), p. ;^i7l*, the coiij[M)Mrion of nitric 
acid is further establishcil, and it is .shown that, nearly the 
whole of the irrespirabh- jiart of tlie at ino-plHU'o is con- 
vertible into this aciil, when it is iiiiMsl wiih oxveen tund 
an electric spark is jiassnl through tins mixture, -the fixed 
air .soinctiinc.s obtained lieing due to the, presence of 
organic substances. 

Ee.sides the above, (’av'endish contributed a nnnibcr of 
other ]iapcrs to the 7'r(i}i.s(t<-fi'i,is. In an 

“Account of a New iLiidioineter,” 77///. riS;)^j>. 

100 , ln^ attributes the great dilfcnuicc in the results of 
eudiometric.il experiments with nitrous ga^, or nitric oxide, 
to Ihf; <litrerent degrei‘S of oxygeiiizat ion ol tlie acid that ii 
foiiiied. iJat lie found that when the nu tliod enii»loycd 
was the same, flierc was no sen.siblc ditreivne**, iii the <-on- 
Btituent p.irts of the atmosphere under cireiiinstanees the 
most dissimilar.- -the air of London, witli all its tires burn- 
ing in th '.5 wiut'.r, a[»p(Mring as pure as tin* Ircohe.'t breezes 
of the count y. Jn “ An Attcmi»t to explain some of tlie 
principal I’in iimnena of ^Electricity by incan.s of an Elastic 
Fluid/* P/nL y'/v///.s'., 1771, j). r>84, his theory of electricity 
agrees with tliat wliieli had been published a few years 
before by ^Efiinn.s, but ho has entered more minutely into 
Uie details of calcdlation. The law of electric attraction 


and repulsion had not at that time been fully ascertained, 
b’.it Cavendish inclines to the true supposition, of forces 
vaiying inversely as the square of the distance. In Lis 
“ Ubservations on Mr Ilutcliin’s Experiments for deter- 
mining the degree of cold at wliich quicksilver freezes,” 
77/ /7. Trtvta.^ 1783, p. 303, he denied to heat the character 
of a substance, and thought “ Sir Isaac Newton’s opinion^ 
that heat consists in the internal motion of the particles of 
bodies, much the most proba]»lo/* — a view which it was 
one of the first of Sir ilumplvrey I)avy’s objects to confirm. 
The apparatus xvhich Cavendish employed in his ‘‘ Experi- 
ments to determine the density of tlio Earth/' PhiL ZV(WW., 
1708, p. 4 GO, had been invented and constructed many 
year.s lief ore by the llev. John Michell, who did not live to 
perform the experiments for which he intended it. The 
melliod employed was to suspend by a vertical ivire a 
horizDiital bar, liaving a leaden weight at each end ; to 
ileteriiiiiie the magnitude of the force o( torsion by the 
lime occupied in the lateral vibrations of the bar; and to 
meuMire the extent of the change produced in its situation 
1 by the atlraetion t)f two largo innssiis of lead placed on 
/»j»pi.>iti 5 sidis nf tlie case containing the apparatus, so that 
this attraction might bo com|).ireil with the weight of the 
balls, or, in otlier words, with the attraction of the earth, 
ill this manner tlie mean density of the earth was found 
to be live and a half times as great as tliat of water. 

There has been some dillereiiee of opinion as to the 
altitude of C^iVLiuli.sh towards the antiphlogistic theory of 
Lavoisier. Cavendish by no means dissented from the 
wdiolo of that theory. In the “Experiments^! Air,” PhU, 
Trans., 1781, lie quotes Lavoisier and ychcele wdtli appro- 
bation, as liaving suggested the opinion “ that dephlogisti- 
caled air and phlogisticated air are quite distinct substances, 
and that coiimion air is a mixture of the two.** Afterwards 
he says that “ not only the foregoing extierimcnts, but 
most otlier jdienoniena of nature, seem explicable as well, 
or nearly as v.i*ll, iqion this as upon the commonly believed 
])riiu*iph‘, of idilogistnii.” M. (kivier has even asserted that 
the anliplilogi.stic theoiy derived its first origin from one 
great discovery of (/avendish, that of the nature of hydro- 
gen, and oweil its complete establishment to another, that 
of the composition of water. 

Cavendi.sh pocsessed a cli'nrness of comprehension, and an 
acuteness of reasuniiig, which had*4)een the lot of very few 
of his predecessors from the days of Newton. The 
splendid career of chmnical investigation, which has since 
been pursued witli a degree of success unprecedented in 
lii.story, may be said to have been first laid open to man- 
kind by liis labours. 

(JAVENDJ SH , M AiaiAUKT. See Newcastle, Duchess 
or. 

CAVENDJSll, Thomas (1500-1592), the third circiiin- 
navigator of*the globe, was born at Trindey St Mary, in 
Sufiblk, in 1500. For* i short time he studied at Corpus 
Cliri.sti College, Cambriilge, but quitting the university 
without a degiee, he followed the court, and in a few years 
srpiandered away nearly all liis inheritance. Turning his 
attention to maritime ailveniure with a view to repairing 
iiis fortune, ho fitted out a sbiji'in wliich he accompanied 
iJie expedition sent to Virginia in 158,5 under the command 
of Sir liieliard (trenville. On his return he resolved upon 
a predatory expedition against the S[ laniards in the New 
Wuild. Accordingly, on July 21, 1580, he sailed from 
liyinoiith with three small vessels, passed through tho 
Straits of Magellan, crui.sed along tlie coasts of Chili, 
Peru, and Mexico, and burnt and sunk nineteen ships, 
including the Santa Anna,** a vessel belonging to the king 
of Spain, with a cargo of immense value, which he captured 
off the coast of California, lleturning home with his 
plunder by the Cape of Good Hope ho reached Plymouth^ 
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September 9, 1588, having circumnavigated the globe in 
two years and fifty days. It is said that liis sailors were 
dothed in silk, his sails were damask, and his topmast 
covered with cloth of gold. His hastily-acquired riches 
did not last long, for in 1591 he liad reduced himself to 
the necessity of undertaking another expedition with live 
vessels. This voyage was a most disastrous one. His 
crews wore mutinous, and after leaving tho Straits of 
Magellan they obliged him to steer fur England. At 
this he became dispirited, and died of grief on tho home- 
ward voyage in 1592. The only geographical discovery of 
Jiny importance which can bo attributed to Cavendish is 
that of the harbour named by him Port Desire, on the cast 
coast of Patagonia. 

CAVENDISH, SiH William, the second son of Thoimis 
Cavendish of Cavendish in Suffolk, clerk of tho pipe in 
tho reign of Henry VllJ., was born about the year 150.3. 
Having receiveef a liberal education, lie was taken into tho 
family of Cardinal Wolscy, whom ho served in iLo 
capacity of genllenian-usher of the chamber. Cavendish 
was with Wolscy when he died, and delayed going to CDurt 
till he had seen his rcmsiins <lccently interred. The kin<_; 
was so far from disapproving of his conduct tliat ho 
iminediatoly took him into his houselndd, made him 
treasurer of his chamber and a privy-councillor, and after- 
wards conferred on liim the order of kniglitliood. He was 
also appointed one of the coiiiniissionors for rco(*iving tlio 
surrender of religious houses. In 1510 he was nominated 
one of the auditors of the court of augnicntations, and soon 
afterwards ob%ii nod a grant of several oimsidcrable lordshi[»s 
in Hertfordshire. Tu the reign of Edward VI. his estates 
wore much increased by royal grants in seven different 
counties ; and he appears to have conlimied in higli favour 
at court during tho reign of (juecn Mary. He died in 
1657. Sir William was tho founder of (. Mi ats worth, and 
of tho vast fortunes of liis descendants, tlje dnkes of Devon- 
shire. lie wrote The Life and Death of Hard iwd Wolsry^ 
of which a mutilated copy app(*arod in 1011. It was first 
correctly printed in i)r Wordsworth’s Kerleaiadtcal 
Biography. 

CAVENDISH, William, first duke of Devonshire. 
See Dkvonshirk, Dukk of. 

•CAVITE, a fortified seaport town of the Pliilip])ines, 
capital of a province of^the same name in tho Island of 
Luzon, nine miles south of tlie city of ^Fanilla, on a 
tongue of land in the bay. It was formerly the Iiead 
naval depfit of the S[)auish pos.se.ssioiis in tlm East, and has 
an arsenal, a liospita), two churches, and three convents. 

CAVOUE, or Cavoijk, a town of Italy in tlie province 
of Turin, 25 miles south-west of the city of that name. 
It carries on silk-spiniiiiig ami linen-weaving, as well as a 
trade in grairn In 1153 it was bestowed by Amadeus 
VIII. of Savoy on the lords of llacoiiis, amf in the IGth 
and 17th centuries it appears fr»in time to tiiiio in the 
various wars and revolutions. In more recent days it lias 
given its name to the great statesman of Italy wlnnse family 
wore raised to the marquisato of Oavour in the miildle of 
the last century. An eartlnpiake did considerable damage 
to tho town in 1808. Population, 7380. 

CAVOUR, Count (1810-18G1). Camillo Ponso di 
Oavour, the regenerator of Italy, and one of the greatest of 
modern statesmen, was born at Turin on the 1st of August 
1810. The family of the Bensi was a very ancient one. 
The founder of it, a Saxon warrior named I filbert, aftiu’ 
following Barbarossa in his Italian wars, and making a 
pilgrimage to tho Holy Land, married a Piedmontese heiress 
about the middle of the 12tli century, and settled on the 
very estate of Santona where the remains of his great 
descendant were lately laid. In the early part of their 
history, tho Bonsi seem to have been connected with the 


small neighbouring itJpublic of Chieri, later with tho House 
of Savoy, which gradtally gained tlie upper hand in those 
parts of Northern Italy, ’rimir life, like that of other 
Lmdal barons, was stirring, rough-handed, and adventurous. 
Members of the family are frequently to be met with in 
history, but none of them eminent enough to deserve 
mention here. In the middle of last century the head of 
the Bensi was raised to the dignity of marquis, under the 
iiaino of Cavour. Accordingly, at the beginning of 
this century wa? liiid the father of tlie great statesman in 
possession of the title of marquis. He, Irul mniricd a 
(Jenevese lady of rank, and both lichl oilicc^ in the house- 
hold of the Prince Borgliese, liusbaiid of the rrinecss 
Pauline, the beautiful sister of Napoleon, who w.is governor 
of Piedmont in those days when Europe Jay at tin; feet of 
tho French compieror. IJmlcr tlie^e circum.-taiicc^ was tlie 
future deliverer of Italy born, the second son tjf lijir. 
i'iednioiittiSG nobleman and of his (Jeneveso wife. '11: _■ 
IVinccss i*auliiic, the sister of one Xat^oK-on, and aunt of 
another, who have so powerfully inllucnccd the destinies 
i)f Italy, ]nvscnted tlie infant Camillo at the font. 

(’avoiir spent the first ten yiMis nf Ills life in his father’s 
lioiise at Turin, enjoying all Urn aiivaiitages which favour 
the. full and genial dcA’clopment of both mind and body, 
'riic old niar([uis, who became a deciiled cojism vativc after 
the lievolution, was a wise and bene\olcnt father, and an 
iqnight man. I hi enjoyed tlie care, too, of an accompli.-lu d 
motlicr, of a grandniother still more accoiiipli.-died, and of 
tavo aunts, wdio, having no children of their own, natiiially 
bestowed all their affectiou on liim and his elder brother. 
Eel* some time lie laid no love for his lesions ; in fact, he had 
a perfect horror of tlumi. The probability is that tho 
buoyancy and ejiergy of his nature maile liim averse to 
such rislrnint. He was an active, eiicrgidic boy, full of 
animal spirits and never tired of play, strong of will, yet 
geni.d ami good n:ilun‘d. In a little time Jm became a 
voraciiius reader, but as full of froliti as ever. At ten years 
of age (Jainillo, being intmnled lor the army, left liome to 
enter the military academy. There he studied liard, 
especially matJieinatics. As lie afterw’ards regretted, tlie 
literary side of his education had been neglected,— perhajis 
because lie had nevt*r been attracted to literature by any 
of those eircaimstances wliicli call forth a dormant i>owor, 
perha|»s because tho original bent of Ids mind was too .-trong 
towanls tlm clear and the utilitarian. Matln-m itics .'^atihtled 
his love for definite statement and clear demonstrative 
argument. Ho had no inclination towarll^^ ineta[)liysics, 
had little imagination, and was never tenqaed ti» run afUr 
vai^ue ideals. The only speculations he indulge«l in were 
social, political, or imlustnal, those, in fact, which arc 
closely comiecLed with tangible and posit i\e int-Te^ts. 
But his after cariier as plainly shows that he was caimblo 
of a deep and absorbing enlhusiiism, which was all tho 
more, powerful .and effcctivi*, because disci[»liued by a sure 
jiiilgiiieiit and a wise patience. 

Anyhow, lie W'as a very suci'cssfiil shuUmt in i he .subjects 
taught at the ndlitary academy. TJiis is jirovcd by the 
fact, that he wais appointed to a ci imiusMou in tho 
engineers at tho ago of si.xteen. though by the rules of tlio 
seixicc it was not under twenty such a post could be 
granted. 

At tin; military academy mi incident occurred wbicb is 
a clear imlicatiou of his eliaraclcr, and helped gn-atly to 
determine his future career. Bi‘ing tlie son of a uoblc 
family, ho w.as honoured with the dignity of jiage in tho 
royal household. An ordinary b«»y W’ould have been highly 
dohghtcd with this introiluction to court life ; but ti» 
Cavour its restraints, its dicpictte, and its livery wrrea 
galling load, and, as he was by no means rcadv to learn 
the lessons of what is called a wioo reticcnct*, he was soon 
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rolioved of tlit* honour, and niarkud as a dangerous feJlow. 
During his brief military career hft seems to have bien 
stationed im>stly at ( Jenua. This was a more independent 
life tliaii lie had liitherto led ; and at (leiioa, when* tlie 
lihenil element was naturally .stronger than at tlj<* eourt 
and capital, young Cavour felt himself m(»re at hi^ ease 
than ever he Jiad been at Turin. Jlul when the .-hock ot 
the French Ue\ohition of tlie year began to be tell in 

Italy, and when men thought thein.velvcs at libert} «>iji-e more 
to express their opinions on the .state of their nati\e country, 
Cavoiir was soon cauglit oli’ending by the saiiie e\ces.si\e 
freedom of speeeli. He was .sent, therefore, in a himl of 
honourable bamsliment to Fort Hard in the V.'il d'Ao.sta, 
nominally to su|u*riiiU*nd some jiia.son-work then , but leally 
as a cliastisenieiit for Jii.s iiii['i udeiici*, and in tlie j'ope of a 
course of sobtai v n llei-lioii leading liiiii at Iasi |o at tiui<‘.sc(‘ 
in the e.\i ting :t.i(e t»f tilings. Jlere (H\our reduced 
to great sti.iit.-i tnr w.int of society, being obliged to while 
away hi.s tiiiu- at a cerlaiii game of tarots wiih the eon 
tractors. Alter six months ho grew weary of it, and sent 
in Jus rc'sigiiation ( is:; | 

Jle had now n-at lie*! a nn).^t imp(U‘tant lurjiing-[*(>iiit in 
Ills career. Set adrift froiii tJie }»rofe.''.u'on for wbicli lie 
had been educated, ami suspected at ('.ouit, tin le wen' three 
courses open to limi, to retire into pri\atc life in Fiediiiont, 
or to go abroa«l ami (piatly await a f.tvom.d>]»‘ r»t>pt>rtimily 
fort. iking [nirt in the deliverance of Jii.s cnimlry, or to join 
in tlie liei[ui-nt con.s])iracies of tJie ( ^irljon.u i and tjlliers 
for its immedi.ite eni.uici[»ation. Tlie .state of Italy was 
such as to justify the most extreme melJindo. Ili' was iiow^ 
llrri^ed at a time ol lib* at which he could realize the full 
iui*as'ire of tin* snlleiings and liuniiliatioiis In-? tountiy Jiad 
undergone. Kndowed with tin* all too f.itid gift of beauty, 
and coven'dwith a population, wliieb has exci lled in every 
dcp.irtnieiit uf human activit}, in arts and litei-.itnre, in 
commerce and navigation, but w'as 1 (m» disiiiiitul and lartoo 
demoralized to <lefeiid lugg Italy bad l\.r cuituritvs been the 
]»rey (»f every .s[)i)ih.T, of the Sarieeii .ind the ( lennan, the 
Frenchman and the Spun!. ml. Her natmnil life had been 

reprc.ssed, her comiiieree niiiu'd, Ju'i* iiitv Ih ctu.d vrowdh 
Btilird, and the very .snol »jf her j»enji](; (h based and j»er- 
verted by prit .ster.ifl and foreign ile'[»ot i.'iii. 'I’o nio.st other 
natiuiis tli'.ir icilive land w.as an of>ji i t ni pride and 
attVcfiun, tu thr h.dian^ H-dy was tlie ilieiue of shame and 
burning Ic.u.,. 'Hie eiilr.incc i»f tliu arms -. •>! Ijepublic.in 
France int r Italy bad been greided as ili.- dawn of 
deli\er.ince, but in a litlh; time tlicii d. livt nr.s ju'oved 
tlieillsidvos to hr onl\ lu w jnaster.s, \ et tlie I'l encli uccupa- 
lioii Jiad the gond i tb v 1 nt diliiL'ang tin* libi r.d idia.s of the 
Freiicli thinhers, and nf accu.stomiiig llie it.iliaii.s to a 
Comparatively just .uid well ordered go\ rnma nt, .'•’o tliat. 
the desire for natnm.i! rr.-i nei.ition bfcaim nn-n* ardent 
than evi r, ^Jdien came tin* Trace nf Virmns v. liieJi gave 
Amstria dina-t or indirect riih- o\rr thr whob- ot Italy, ainl 
in 1 . '‘'Ill) till* rising in Naples and TiiMlmiMit , v, aii b fiii iiisheil 
that [M)W’rr with the jirclext of aum-d int n vi ntiun, and the 
excii.>e for 1J\ l.•l^ iiig still faster tin' cli.iin tin rn daved. 
At- tlii^ pel iod, then, the jjro'vpects ol ll.di.m librity .seemed 
il.iikrr tliaii e\ei\ Fveii Sardinia, tliom ji po* civcd from 
tin- w'tu.->l ir.ictionajy fxtivim; by tin* bal i rd of Au.-ti la, Jiad 
been (•< •iiipi lIiMl to yield to the [)iv\aiJing cum id. (’Iiarle.s 
Albert bim-rlf, tlie leader of the rising in Tiediiioiit in 
18L'1, v\a'» Jain to atone for hi.s liberal eoiiisi*-. by joining 
in the w<.r t iiie.isures of tlie reaction, and, wlim he 
ascended tii • tliroiie m ix.dl, w'a.s iii.di*uete«l that lie lield 
hia place oi l \ on In . good behaviour. In fact, jrom the 
beginning d hi. rri-n t»» l.Sf7, when tlie revolution le- 
commenc li. he wa.'-. only Ihe Tu>niinal riih r of Sardinia ; 
his ministers were the. creatures of Austria, and received 
their instruct ions from Metternich. It is necessary to 
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remember those circumstances if wo are to approciato 
riglitly the services of Cavour. We must compare tho 
Italy ho has made not with countries which havo for 
centurie.s had a free development of their national life, but 
with Italy of 1820 or 1830, with Italy oppressed, 
dciiioralizcd, and disunited, while ihe noblest of tier sons 
languished in Austrian prison.s, or fretted their lives away 
in (^xile or in vain conspiracy. In these circumstances, 
Cavour, a youth of twenty, might liavebeeii led to join the 
si'cret societies wliicli, under tlie direction chiefly of 
Mazzini, waged ceaseless war against the oppressors of 
Italy. From this his good .sen.se happily saved him. 
Though prophetically aware of the near advent of 
democracy as the ruling i>ower in tlio world, he saw that 
coiispiracie.s could not deliver Italy, tliat fitful plots 
backed by irregular bauds wert' useless against a regular 
Covunmieiit .siq^porled by veteran armies^ and that fretful 
outbreaks wx)iild only irritab'. Au.stria and excuse further 
op[>n‘.ssion w'ithoiit doing her any real injury. Being, 
tiierefore, unable to tolerabi tin; j)oJicy ol tlie clerical and 
aristocratic ]>art> ol I-Im*. time, ami entirely disaj)pr()ving of 
the metliods of tlie (Airboiuiri and “ Young Italy,” he saw 
that the best eour.'^e in polilics was a watchful inactivity. 
Ft»r sixlei'ii years lie. was obliged to wait in private life, a 
keen and patient ob.siTvcr, acquiring that ripe and com- 
jn’ehcn.sive wisdom wJiieli should tit him to be an elFective 
servant of bis country. J)uriiig tbe.se long years wo lind 
Jiiin active in three .<iii‘eial ways, — as the skilful promoter 
of the inateri.'il inlereNts of Ills country, especially in 
agriculture, ji.s a keen .student and ob.seiA'r of foreign 
countries, es])oeially France and J'higlaiid, and as the 
aiHlior of j»aper.s in wliieli Jic embodied some of the results 
of Ins ob.ser\ation.s. 

Though, at lir.st, it i- said, he could .scarcely distinguish 
betweeJi a cabb.igj .iiul a turnip, he soon made Jiimself 
(•om]»lele nia.^ter of tlit‘ theory and t^ractiee of agriculture, 
intnuluced vast im[a-i>venient.s on the family estates, ami 
WMs «nie of the founders of the Agricultural Society of 
Tiedmoiit in 18 tl. So in the application of steam to 
material and social improvement, in establisliing .steamers 
oil ilie fiake Maguiore, in the erection of .steam- mills and 
ehemieal W'ork.s, and in the fiirlluTaiiec of railway.s, as well 
a.-, ill loiiuding the IJaidv of M'urin^i lie took a leading ]»nrt. 
The.so w'lTo goutl in Tliemseh e.-^, but Cavour luul a patriotic 
end in view ; be knew that they wi-re tin: sure ba.sis of 
n.itlonal and .social iiiiproveineiit, ami the be.st pos.siblo 
introduction to it. In liis .study of foreign countries, 
tliougli lie bail ail open, juaiet rating e}eforall pha.scs of 
their naliomd life, it wa.-, with the .same continual reference 
to tJie good of Italy tliat Jii; o) '.served and meditated. He 
wa.s ,-everal times at Paris, .and at least twice in England, 
and was perfretly familiar with the languagh and economic 
and ])olilical condit ion both of Kiigland and of France. Such 
Fn iii-li .statesmen as (oii/ol and the Due de Broglie he 
hield) e.'^leemed : and he was ahvays an ardent, though by 
no means nnunalili' d, ailmirer of J'higlaiid. in the early 
ji'iit of his public, career, when his ojipositioii to the revolu- 
tionary fanaticism niadi- him iinpojiular, the cJiarge of 
Anglomania was freijueiitly liroilfglit against him. During 
thcMi veans, too, lie wrote various reviews, all of which 
give the results of .studies bi'aring on the economic or 
political que.stiou.s of the time, ami bear, all of them, the 
impress of that i»raetical moderation and iienet ration which 
were sucli e.ssc*iitial elements in his character. These sixteen 
ye-ars were in evi.*ry sen.se tlie training time of Cavour. 
Hmli*r the combined inllueiicii of practical experience 
in the (!onduct of business, and of 2»hilt>sophic insight 
into the princii)k*.s of free government, as exhibited 
especially in Englai-d, he grew into that capable man 
who should guide Italy through the troublea of a very 
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trying struggle to the honourable place she now occupies 
among the free nations of tho earth. The years of waiting 
at length came to an end. Towards the end of 1847 all 
the provinces of Italy were in a highly-wrought stute of 
revolutionary excitement. Pius IX., tho new Pope, had 
put himself at the head of Die movement, and, tlio clorical 
and lft)eral parties being thus united, tho most extravagant 
liopes were entertained. Tho revolution carried everything 
before it, threatening only by its growing violence to defeat 
its own ends. Cavour saw, tho time for action was come, 
and, along with his friends Balbo and Santa Jlosa, insti- 
tuted at Turin a newspaper called tho liisorgimiuto^ as the 
organ of their common opinions, wliile, on the promulgation 
of the new constitution for Sardinia, which lie was tJie 
first to suggest, he took his seat in the (Chamber as one of 
the members for llie capitLil. Having long meditated on 
tho political situation of Italy, and being ])erfeetly at hnnu* 
on all pulitie.ai questions, ho took a docidtul attitude from 
the beginning. As a conscientious adherent of tin* 
principles of the Juste milieu^ lui o[»pose4l in tho firmest 
way tho irregular fi:rvoiir of tho rev<»luth)ii ; and as a 
practical man, l»e was ready so far to yield to its fury, in 
order, by thus yielding, to command it and utilize! 
Strength. In tho saiiio way lie desired to restrain the 
violence of tho war ])arty ; but after tho example of 
Paris had encouraged tho pooplo of .Milan and Venice to 
rise against Austria, lie saw that tlio lime for ptilitie 
hesitation had gone by, and with all ardour s<)iindetl Ihe 
call to arms. Again, when tho reaction liad regained tlu* 
upper liami at Naples, and Hadetzki hail defeated the 
Sardinian forces at Custozza, ho was convinced that there 
was no more hope of success, and counselled peace. Still 
more so after Novara. In tlio Sardinian Chamber parties 
rose and fell without (‘hanging tho attitude of Cavour ; 
resolved oil advocating tlio measures which wcuc^ for the 
time most cuiiducivo to tho good of I’mdmoiit and of Italy, 
he supported llm [>arty that lio deemed ino.it likely to carry 
them out, without regard to its colours. For soiiiotimt! he 
was 0110 i^f tho most uupo[»iilar men in Turin ; the advaiuaul 
party hal(!d liiin for liis moderation, and tho con.sorvativo.s 
for liis liberalLsm; a.s a moderatci liberal ho often stood 
almost alone. Jhit gradually tho ro;d greatno.s.s of his 
character began to a])pear above tho contiaiding clemciit- 
whicli surrounded andbbscuriMl it. I'assiug on from those 
years of excitement and despair, when tJio liopc's of Italy 
seemed again iudcrinit(*ly (leftTred, to the beginning of 
1853, whe.ii the elections after liis first ehwation to th 
premiers]ii[» look place, wo find tho extreme left almost 
aniiihilateil, arid tho exti-eiuo right greatly reduced in 
members. How had this clr.ingc takmi jdaco ? Five year 
of hard, adverse (‘xperienco had taught his countrymen that 
ho was right.* Opposed to the excesses of ^the revolution, 
when the revolution was at its liiughl, and to tho pniteii.sions 
of clericalism, when tho rovolutiouwas for a time discredited, 
ho was tho real fix(!d point in tho ovor-slii fling chaos, and 
the elements of confusion gradually gathered round him. 
Time, that tests all opinion and all character, had proved 
the souudiies.s of hi.s. 

From 1850 to 1852<Javour was an active member of 
Azcglio’s administration ; from 1852 to his death in 1801, 
he wus, cxcc[>t for a short interval, the lu'imo luiuLster and 
virtual ruler of his country. From 1850 to 1855, when 
Sardinia began to take ])art in the Oriiiieau War, the most 
con.spicuou.s feature in his career was liis relation to the 
church. With his usual penetration ho soon perceived 
that tho pretensions of the party now dominant at Home 
were utterly incompatible with the rights of a free modern 
society, and that tho only solutiim of the difficulty was, 
that tho state, while recognizing the pght of the church to 
perfect freedom within the spiritual sphere, should assert 
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for itself tho same freedom within the civil sphere ; in his 
own words, he dtAired a free chureh in a free state. 
While an extreme iiarty couiiM^Ued the eunfiscatiun of the 
hurch properly, ("avour merely asserted the right of tho 
state to secure a more equitable di.stribiitioii of it among 
the clergy. (In the quest inn uf civil marriage, and of the 
immunity of the clergy from the civil jurisdiiitiou, ho 
a.s.seii;ed the principle that the sidle should be absolute 
master within its own domain; with the spiritual rights of 
the cliurc.h ho never interfered. TIiomi years were marked, 
too, by many energetie iiica.^ures lor the mattsial improve- 
ment of Sardinia. Tlie principles of ficc tiadi*. were 
introduced as far as ])ussible, and a iiiorc jmlicious 
taxation. 

Cavoiir’.s propo.sal to join the alliance of the, Ml item 
power.s against Hussia metwitli the mu.>t violent njnuh^iti«»u 
from both the e.\li cine pavtit'.s in the Saidiinan (iiaiuljLi, 
and evtai some of the mu.sl iiilliieiitial imunbirs of his own 
(‘.abincl threatened to re.sigii. Ihit llie king Mij»poj led liim ; 
the (‘ouiitry, !is a wJiole, tni.'itCLl iiiiii ; and in fin* ."piin'^ of 
lsr».') the Sardinian army ^^a^ on its way to the I-^ast. 
iiii.s audacious step of tlie Saidiniau iiiini.-.ler, wJiich 
engaged one of tlu? sinalle.st kingdoms n1 Eiiropi* in a coii- 
liiet among the greate.st empiies, .some doiibtb.d 

ivtleetioiis sit the various eonrls. Jt wsis iindei: tinul by all 
as a bold assertion of Italy; uiid an Austrian minisler 
declared it a pistol-shot tiieil at the heail of Au.-tiri. At 
tir.st, loo, the Sardinian army expeiieiieed si hard foitiinc. 
Jt Wits attacked by cholera, ami, for a long time, no 
opportunity occurred for di.'^lingui^hing itself on tiie 
of battle, i’hi* Wor.st suigiiiie.^ uf the iqipo.-^itioii .seoiiM. d 
de.btiiied to be fulfilled, ami tJieir jieree-l denuiiejalion" nf 
an expensive and (^)iiixotie expedition justilied, when tnliii 's 
came of the battle uf the 1’cliern;i\ a. 'rin* enl Inisise m w as 
uni\t‘rsul, the opposition wais .'dlenced, and (’a\our ro.^e 
higher than ever in the jiatioiial estimation. 

Then came Ihepeaci*, con.sitleiably to the disapponitnieiit 
of (\ivonr, who had expected a j>roloJiged wai, and [leileqis 
a general state of confusion, in wliidi an a«lv<‘ijturous .slate 
liki* Pioibnoiit, that had i!\ei} thing to g 'in ainl littlo to 
los(‘, might greatly proiit. It was imi, wiilioiil great 
lie^itatioii that he resolved tube juvseiit .d fh** ( 'oiigress 
of baris. Yet, when there, lie maintained liie ean.^i* of 
Italy not l(!ss elieetively tliaii the S.irdini.in .irmy h.id done 
in the Crimea. In all the questions that turned u[> I'o 
boro hiiii.self with sucli tact, knowing well liow' fai ti e 
iiioile.sty of his [)ositioii ^nlpo.'^ed upon In in the duty 4-f 
.silciieo, and so skilfully bi ought forward tlie- a.duiinlui'g 
re.soiirces of a mind dee[»l^ versed in Fniopean iiiie.-i i»*ns. 
that he was immediately reeognized as one of the alb-.-t 
living dijdomatibts, and took a place alto^ntliei mil ol 
]»ro]Mjrt]uii to the strength of tlie Ivingdoin lie n pie.si jiteil. 
His nnist ardent wish was to see tlie, in ievara i ^ Italy 
brought before the (\>ngiess. Aeeoriliiigl\ , near the end 
of its sittiiig.s, C’ouiit M'alewski, as ]»iesideiit, iiit n-duci d 
tlie subject, pointing out the danger » t In* Knr. *pi i n j leaee of 
the existing in'ate of things, and suggestetl th.it a note should 
be addre.ssed to the sovereigns of ItaU ciiunselliii;; reform. 
This step took the members bysuriaisc, ami as(\uiiit Huol, 
the repre.'^entative of Austria, ]>rutested aeain.st the di.seus- 
sioii of the question, the matter ended, but not l)efoio 
(.Aivour had time to ])lead the eausi* i»f Italy. Afterwauks, 
he followed up th(! advantage lie liad gained by a 
meiiiuraiidiim to the same elfeet addres.sed to the c.ibini'ts 
uf London and Pari.s. Thus t)u‘ gains of the war were not 
slight. Tho morale of the Piednioutese army had been 
restored, and the name of Italy, not as a gcographi**al idea, 
but as a nationality, brouglit before assembled Jilurepc. 
Above all, enlightened Italians now felt that they had found 
a man; no sentiuieutal dreamer of liberty, nor a fauatioai 
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conspirator, but a wiso statesman, deeply read in tlie secrets 
of European j^olilies, c:v])able of eoiniaaiiding at once the 
I'uiifideiico of Italy and the respect of Eun)pe. 

What w:is .scarcely le3.s iiiiportant was, that Napoleon 
and France had become interested in Italy. ^.VrLainly, if 
l^ivoni* laid been free to choose, he ^Youl(l liave [nvfeire^d 
to inau.i^iiiatc, the regenerati.Jii of his comiliy umlcr tlie 
aus[>ii;e8 of I’highiiiil. Her moral was ; 4 re.itta*, and 

slie was le-j'. likely U» exact painful s;u riiice.s as tlie price (»f 
Imr support. His paiticipation in lliu (Vimean .stnrnxh* 
had been abnve all advu'jtai^eniis En^^land ; Jkt libi*ral 
traditiniis and lier feeliiii.rs (f p-atiliide aliki* 1 (mI liim ti) 
hope for her support. lUit to Jiis cliaifrin, he found at the 
Congress that, the sl-ate of European ]»ulilic.s liail made 
En.'iilan'l the friend of Austria: and that his jidv«»c:icy of 
the uni«Mi of tlie ] taiiu]»i.iii Principalities in op]»n.sitita! to 
her views Lad alireatid In r, lie soon b>und out iii the (<>1(1- 
noss of tile PuLibsli niinl.sters. Still he did not allow him 
self to be di 'if'ou raffl'd. lb* could count on N.ij» »L on ; 
fiussi'i vra- esirani^ed lr/»iii Aiisliia, Pnjsda wa-, Ja r liv.il in 
(lerni'iiiy, 1 lun;,Mry was discontented. To i.-olale Austria, to 
liiake friends of liei- i-neniies and rivals, to re-fain tlie good- 
will of E.i;:land, ‘Ids was now the pulic\ <»f ( ‘avoiir. 
Tim liostilily of Saodinia to Ansiria becalm* e\cry day 
more ap[iaivnt ami more pro\ eking. 'Hie aniiaiiients of 
Sardinia, far too ureat for tlie n*s'iurei.s or the ordinary 
reipiireiuents ol the country, ]M)inteiI to war a^ the only 
solution Ilf .stamling <lillic-iltie’;. Acctiid'n'..ly, ct Plnm- 
bii.Tes, in tlie autiinm of the ])roeranime ol the W’ar 

of Ib.V.) W 11 .S made out by the Freiicli Emperor and 
Cavonr. 

The.so were times of almost jircternaluial activity for 
Cavonr. At one period or other lie Jiad lilltal ahiiost 
cvi'ry ollice in the administration ; but in a eijsis like 
the jirescnt, tin* constitution Avas susp-‘ijd<'d, and lln']»riine 
In^nl^te^ beeame a kind of dictator, taking ujMiii liimself 
tin* entire go\ernnieiit of the (‘ountrv, Inam and foreign 
air.iirs, and tin* minislrv at war, as a\'* 11 tin nice. The 
crisis w.as worthy nf s’lch a .su|»retiie ellbrt, lor latterly 
disappointed as Cavonr and the It.ilians AVi re at the peace 
of Villafranca, the jioAver of Aii'tria in tlie jitaiinsula had 
been brnkeii, and Italy tlie’n'i forwuid had ln*r ilestiuy in 
her own liaiids. 

On tlie coiii-lusion of [leace (^i\o'ir lia-l re^itjiied, but 
he returrnsl to Ins po.-.t in .laimary iSlIO, to n -imie under 
difTereiit condiliuns the work interru])ttd at N'llUfranea. 
The task was lortinuis ami ilelicate, one, and rcipiired 
skilful iii.magiiig. Tin*. por-se.-,.->ioii of Lombardy iind the 
overthrow of Austria wi-n; tlii* taaigildt* re-ulU of iJie lah; 
campaign. With regnd to t!ie ic4 of itaiN , and in tlm 
further development of events, fo ir iiillm nce . liad to bo 
nonsidere-l : — Fram*e, whiidi was bi.un'l by the tieaty of 
Villafranca to iho restiratiou of tlie t*Id iuler.> of ('eiilr.il 
Italy ; Austria, wliich insisted on the fiillllment of tliis 
an-1 other cuinlitioiis of tlie treaty ; J'!ri jKnnl, Avliere in 
obetlieiice to j)ubli(! Opinion, wJiicli now b.-g.m to under- 
Btand the, real at .st.ike in Italy, tin- Cuvcrnmenl 

inclined t» let the ])eop]tj have their ov.n A’. ay : ami the 
people of Italy itself, ib'cidcdly anxious for Italian unity, 
but in daii T'-r of falling into tho ruinous i-xci- uf J.'SjS. 
It was m»\v' tlie bu.siiiesi of (’’avour .so to m.itn_re tlie cour.-.i.* 
of dijiloiiuey, -IS to prevent a collision with France or 
Austria, to Lain tium f(»r the public ojanion of C-. nir.al 
ami Soiitlif rii Italy to declare itself, and to avoid every- 
thing like t'.i inion or upro-ir in bringing tin* various 
provinces ol 'er tho govmiiment of Victor I'kimiaiiue!. 
First, then, in early 'prin/, tlm population of 'I'nscany 
and Iviiili* ill but unaiiiniou.sly declared in favour of 
annexation, though this result avus embittered by tlie 
cunti^qnent cession of Nice ami S.ivoy to France. Avhich 
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claimed these districts as compensation and security. 
(Aivoiir Avas severely reproached by many, and above all 
by Garibaldi, for this conce.ssion. But there arc three con- 
siderations, which seem entirely to clear him from any 
appearance of want of patriotism, — the necessities of his 
possition as regarded France, and the facts that the Savoyards 
are hyr more French than Italian, and from a geographi- 
cal and mill til ry point of view belong more naturally 
to France tlian to Italy. In the south, where the Pope 
and tho king of Naples still inaintaincd a settled govern- 
ment, tho iinification of Italy seemed to meet with greater 
difricultie.s, wlien Garibaldi stepped forw’ard to cut the knot. 
It Avas certainly not against the will of Cavour that the 
hero .set out on liis adventurous ciilcrprisc. Tie could 
evidently do nothing else than carefully Avatch the progress 
of till* expedition, ready to own or disown it, according to 
the event. Accordingly, uii Garibaldi s triumi»haufc arrival 
at Na[)les, tJie Piedmontese army occujiied the Marches 
and Umbria, cro.sscd the Apcnnine.s, ami on tlie plains of 
(\iiiij)ania shook hands Avilli the volunteers of Garibaldi. 
The hero .saluted Victor Emniaiiucl king of Italy. Next 
.spring the first Italian Parliament met at Turin ; and 
Uavoiir saw the dream <>f his youth realized, lie had seen 
a ncAv Italy spring fri»m the ashes of the old, an Italy of 
re presen tali AT government and of enlightened progre.ss, tho 
mistress of lier oavii dc.;tinics, and a Avorthy member of the 
commonwealth of nation*^. Still much reinaincd to bo 
done, tlio sores caused by centuries of misgovernment 
required to be healed, the ti nances arranged, a navy created, 
the relation.s with the cliiircli regulati'd, ond^a thousand 
(»tli(*r matters attended to, ore the now Italy could answer 
to the ideal in the mind of Cavour. And now he was to 
be taken away in thi^ very midst of his ta,sk. For many 
years, and es])ocially during the slippery and delicate events 
of tlie last year, and during the liaras.sing debates Avith tho 
Garibaldian party us to the cession of Savoy and Nice, and 
the troaiineiit of tho volunteers, lie had been doing an 
amount of Avork whicli no Imnian strength could bear. 
Then*, were premonitory .symptoms enough; but tho keen 
scn.so of th(» rc'spoiisibilities WTighiiig upon him seemed 
to incn*asn as his stri'iigtli declined. Medical men differed 
as to th‘* precise, form liis disease took ; but that overwork 
Avas the cause of it, no one doubted. After some days* 
illmss, during Avliic.li lii.s fe.vcrish talk ran ever on Italy, he 
dif’d oil tlie ritli of June liSIJl. 

It i.*> needless to describe the sensation caused by his 
death, and tlie passionate grief of every Italian patriot. 
It Avas felt by t‘vi*ry enlightened mail that a great and 
beneficent Avorkcr had pa^^sed aAvay from tho earth. The 
AAau'thy countryman of hante and Micliclsingelu, he had 
been privileged to uchievi* a mightier task tlian they; the 
oiiii had Avritteii a great [loem, and the otlicrjiad executed 
c(*rt.iiu noble tvorks of art ; Cavour recalled to life tho 
nation they all loved so A\;ell. 

Victor Emmanuel and Garibaldi did their part in the 
coiijmiiimatioii of the great work, while Avdthout the help of 
France it clearly would have been impossible ; but it must 
be; admitted that (.’avour was the indispensable person W’ho 
brought all tho other agencies into yvisc and effective action. 
To liim it is chiefly due that Italy anticq^ited Germany in 
the recovery of her national rights, and led the way in two 
of tlie most salutary revolutions that have; taken place in 
the hi.story of tho Avorld. He, therefore, de.serves to be 
gratefully remembered not only as a true patriot, but as 
one of the benefactors of mankind. 

Cavour Avas not eloquent in the ordinary acceptation of 
tlic* Avord ; but if tho force of word.s is to be measured by 
their influence on the Avill of men, ho was one of the most 
lijWTrfiil speakers that ever lived ; for ho achieved what 
he did, nut only as the adviser of tho king, but as the 
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leader in the Sardinian Chambers. In private life ho was 
upright, genial, and forgiving. In public life, as we have 
seen, his one passion was the regeneration of Italy. In 
fact, few statesmen have left a more stainless name behind 
them. Ho was never married, and left his property to the 
children of his elder brother, who, it may be addcnl, was a 
stanch* adherent of the reactionary party. 

SeeDela Rivt*, Lc Comte, de. Ctivour : rCcits^ ct ^iourniu's, 1SG2 
(translated into English, same date); and a iii<*nioir by E. l)ici*v, 

1861 . * cr. K.) 

CAVY, a name common* to several species of J Indents 
belonging to the family Cavulce, all of which, at least in 
the wild state, are confined to tlie South Aiiierican con- 
tinent. They are small creatures, seldom exceeding a foot 
in length, burrowing in the ground, ami feeding entirely 
on fruits and herbs. There are several siiecics. (I.) 'I'lic 
Patagonian Cavy ( DoUchutispatwjnnica)^ larger tliau a hare, 
but somewhat •resembling that rodent in external a})pear- 
ailco, inhabits the dry sterile districts of Patagonia 
and IjU Plata, disappearing wherever the country bc(‘omes 
more humid. It is a shy creature, funning burrows in llici 
earth, although in districts wliero the bizcacha is found, it 
is said to avail itself of the subterranean woiks of the 
latter. It feeds by day, roaming in search of footl in small 
companies, “ liojjping,” says Darwin, one after the otluT 
in a straight line over the gravelly plain.” rnliko other 
cavies, iU eyes, like those of tlic Imngaroc/, are protected 
from llie glare of the sun by ju'uinineiit eyelashes. It is 
covered with a long dense fur of a rusty colour, and has a 
short tail. It produces tw'o young at a birtli. (2.) TJiC 
Bestless Ca^y {Gavia aptna), found throiighuiit Uruguay 
and Brazil, is supposed to be the wild form of (hiinea- 
pig of Europe, It is about 10 inches long, is destitute of 
a tail, and W’eighs a little over 1 lb ; its fur is long and of 
a nearly unifonn greyish-brown colour. The aperea is 
rarely found in dry sandy localities, preferring niarshe.s 
covered with aquatic plants, among which it lies concealed, 
feeding in the early morning and after sunset in the evening, 
but w'hen the soil is dry it forms burrows like the other 
cavies. it is said to live in .societies of from .six to eighteen 
individuals, to breed but once a year, ami to have one or at 
most only two young at a birtli. The Cluinca-pig {Cavla 
cohaya of sumo authors) w'as, according to the zoologists of 
the Ifitli century, unknown in I^airopo previous to llio dis- 
covery of America, and there is little doubt tliat it was 
introduced from tlie southern division of tliat cuntinent, 
the name of Guinea-pig being probably given by mistake 
for Guiana-pig. It diliers. however, in nwiny important 
respects from the wild aperea. It is soIne^^ llat larger, as 
might be exi>ccted in a cultivated form ; the colour of its 
fur is white, variegated with irregular ]>atches of red an 
black. It perishes on the marshy soil wliicli the other 
prefers ; it produces a numerous progeny tlireu times a 
year; and what is more iuiportaiit still, the two funiis d 
not couple together, a difFcrenco wdiicli among wild species 
is usually liehl as indicating generic distinctness, 
appears, from the draw'ing of Aldrovaiidus, that the Guinea- 
pig had already attained its present variegated eolomin 
fifty years after the disciivery of America, a fact which has 
led to the supposition that it had been previously domesti- 
cated by the natives of f^outh America. ^Mr Waterhoiii 
however, thiiik.s it more probable “ that some pretty variety 
had attracted the attention of the earliest European settlers 
in the Now World, and given rise to its ca[>turo and 
domestication, more especially as the hannU^ss disposition 
and pretty colouring of the comiiion Guiiiea-jiig appear t 
be the only claims of interest which are attached to it ” 
{Natural llUtory of tlie Mammalia^ vol. ii.) It is a 
singularly inoffensive and defenceless creature, of a restless 
disposition, and greatly wanting in that intelligence which 


usually characterizes domestic pots, although it is said to 
show some discrimination. It is of no particular service 
to man, neither its nesli nor its fur being put to use, wdiilo 
the statement that il.s presence is sufficient to drive off rats 
and mice appears to be witluait fouiidaiioii. it is exci.cfl- 
ingly prolific, beginning to breed at the age of two months; 
the number of young varie s, according to the age of the 
parent, from four to twelve. It Ijus been calculated that 
a .^iiiiglo pair of Guinea-pigs may prove the parent stoeJv 
of a thousand individuals in a single year. (3.) Tho 
Bolivian Cavy {Gavia iKjlivoiiiis)^ found throughout the 
liigher regions of Bolivia, usually at au elevation of 10,000 
or 12,000 feet, is exceedingly sliy, and lives in burrow.s, 
tliese in some districts lu ing so iiumerons as to liavo 
completely undermined the soil. (4.) The Bock Cavy 
((\ma rtipesfris\ distingni.Oied by its short, blunt nails, is 
bniml ill rocky situations tliroiighoiit lhaziJ, and is much 
sought after for its flesh, wliich is coiisiilercd a dainty by 
t])e Jiidians. (5.) The Soiilheni ( avy {Carla anrtntlls), 
Common along the coast of Bntagonia, forms deep burrows, 
with several outlets, in .sandy declivities and is said to 
climb trees in search of the fruit on which it feeds. 

C.VWNrUU [Ca'WNI’ori:], a district of Biilisli India 
witlnii t lie jurisdiction of the .[iieutenant-(h»venior of tho 
North-Western Provinces, liesin 2;V’aiid 2l) ' X.lal., and 79*" 
ainl ' K, lung. It is boiimled on tJje N. l»y the [u-ovinco 
of ()!idh, the GangLS ]li\er forming the Driindary line; 
on the E. by Eatldpni* <iistiict, on llie S. by the Jamnt'i, 
.separ.iting ii from llainirimr ami .ialanii distriels, and on 
the Vi', by Etawiih and Eanukhahad ilistiiets. The district 
is .^’touted between tlie Chingi‘s and Jiuniia rivers, and is a 
portion of the well-watered and h itih*. tjact known as the 
Dual'. The general inclination of the country is from iioilh 
to soutli. Besides the two great rivers, llm priiieiiial streams 
are the Aruml or Bhiiid, tlie Karan or Singar, tlio isan.uiid 
tlio handu. An extension of the great Ganges ranal also 
passes tlirougli the district. Tlu: total an‘ti is 233G'r)3 
.square niilis. Tlie census of lt^72 returned the total 
]>oi5ulation of (\nvnpur disliict at 1 ,1 made up as 

follows : — Hindus, or UrPLd) percent, of tlie total 

]»opnl:itiou ; Muhammadans, Sl),2ir», or 7*72 j»cr cent.; 
Gliri.,tians (i.c., Euro[)eaiis, Eurasians, ami natne Cffirist 
tians), 1034, or BiS per cent, ''fotal iiuinl it of villages 
and town I ships, 19*S3 ; totc.l nuiuhcr of lioii.scs, 272,232. 
Only tw'o towns in the district coiilaiii a ))opulatiun of 
iqiwaiils of 5000 souls, namely Oawm])ur tow'ii ami cau- 
toiiim'iits, iiopulation 122,77i'^, ami Bilhaur, jmpulalioii 
r)‘jr)l. Of the total area of the district, \iz, 233G‘53 
.scpiaro miles, I'),-) 1-42 s.juare miles are cultivated, and 
2.*iG-ir) cultivable, tho remainder being unciillivabie waste. 
The. .sta])lc crop is wheat, but cotton of an excellent 
quality has of late bieii miu4i cultivated. The 

[U'im ipal industr}'- is leather work, wbicli is very extensively 
caiiied vJii llirouglnmt tlie. diMricl, - (’aw’njknr saildlery and 
lianiess l)eing ex^iorted t«) all [Mitsof India. Tht‘ liading 
towm.-; of importance bc'itlc.s (‘aw’iipur arc,- Ihllianr, 
jiojuilation 51)54 ; Akbar[)iir, populalii*ii 41)1 1; and Kaslii- 
pnr, population 4Gt)3. Mi^st of tlie towns ami largo 
\ill:mcs lia\o markets once or twice a week for tlie sale of 
loCid produce and catllc. Tlie only regularly-constituted 
munii’ij».ility in the district is Oawnimr, but ten small 
towns liuve. a municipal committee, ami carry out coii- 
.scrvaiicy and sanitary arrangoiuents A e.,by means of taxer. 
a.ssessCil on the householder.,. 4'he last sctrlement of t];c 
land revcimo of the district expired in lb72, and a new 
one is in progress. 

Tlu- distrii.*t ivvrmu* in ir^7v!«7‘' JL7>7'»,.')S7, of which i.'‘21‘2,27<i 

\\:iM tlcrivcd from l;iiul, K;:; Imin oj»iinu, mikI jL'l.^>,8b2 fioiii 
.stniii}o. TluMlistrict ])oliro fum- in 187li uiitiiImtciI mating 
8s.; tliL* vill;ige watchiiu ii, t)r rural police (iiiiiiiitaincd ky 
th« villagers;, 2985, co*jt Ji;iU,74t» ; nuiiiicipul police, for 
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elev<*n towns. 414 oMu crs nnd men, costing £3183, 12s. At the 
dinritubk* dispriisarii '^ C»>34])iiiit*nt»receivtMl trontment during 1873, 
at a cost of XlHil, Od., ol’ winch ilovcrnfiiciit contiiimtcd two- 
tliirds. The tiovrnnucnt and aided s<‘liot»ls in the district in 1873 
niimluTt d 3yi, alteinlcd iiy 10,731 

Cawnpuk City, tlio acbiiinistnitivo licadcjiiartors of the 
district of the same name, and a largo military rantjui- 
mciit. situated on the right or south banlc of the (hingos, 
in 2d’ 29' N. lat. ami 80'^ 25' h]. long. The river here is 
about 501) yards wide in siimmor, but wlien swaillon by the 
rains inereases to about a mile, in lu-eadth, with a strong 
ami rapid current. It is navigable soiithwards to the sea, 
a distnncu of 1000 miles; and tipwanls a.H far :is 
>Sukertal, dOO mile.s to the mji lli-wesl. A bridge of btals 
crosses the (langes at Cawtijuir. ami the y/rt/.v. or landing' 
places, oil the bank present a bvisy seenc of eommeree. The 
city is built 4)n a sandy jdain ; ami, tugetlier with the 
cantonments, eeajtaimd ju l'<72 a total pn|»id:0i‘»n of 
122,710 rlas-wTie folh; -Hindus 

Muhamma.l.iiis, 'H,SSS; Cliristijins, 300. This classilleatnin 
apparent ly excludes the Ikaopeau soldii-rs. '['lie eanton 
nient forms one of tin* large military stations of Voitheru 
India, ami has aceoinmoilatiun for 7t)t)n lighting im-n. 
Kxeludiiig the cantonment, the population within the 
limits of the Cawnpur nmnici[»:ility amounted to ltK,17r> in 
1S72. Tin* miinici[).il ineome m 72 amotmted to 

.Cl 9,^-3, and the exXfienditurc to £15,039 (\iwnpur is a 
station on the Kast India Jhiilwax, and nl.M) a terminus of 
tho Oudh and Jlohilkliand llailway. Tlie principal 
thoroughfaro in the native town is the (.’liandnl (.'hank, 
or “street of silver,” upwards of 100 feel in width. 
Cawnpur is noted for tin* excollenci! and <*Iie ipiiess of its 
leather mannfacitire^’, such as saddlery, hanie-^s, boot.; and 
i;ln>es, A'e. 

//Isfnj-r/, 'rijo imjMirlance of (\iwripnr city dates from 
its selection as a military ])o.st, when the Ceded ITovinet's 
were ac(]iiired by tie* iki^t India (kmip.my in I MU. The 
one great event in its hi.stiaT is tie* .siege of the Hritish 
position by tlm. lebel Sf'poys during the mutiny of 1S57, 
and the treaelierons massacre Avhicli followed on the 
sui remit r of ihe ganison. The story of tin* mutiny ami 
niassaero of Cawii[)nr has been fully (*hroniel(Ml by Sir J. 
\V. Kaye, Colonel Mowbray Thoinstm, and .Mr C. (). 
Trevcly.iu. < >n tlie <ie])o.>ititm of Mi'diar.'ija Ikiji Ibui, the 
last Marhalt.’i re.^hw.-i, or sovereign of Pun. 5 , b^ the iva^t 
India Coinpiny,he n-i(‘ivc<l ;m jinimity tif IMi.nnO ;i year, 
and had a pumely n >.itlcnce as.signod to him at Ihlhur, a 
sliort di.staiice fneii ( ':iwn[ iir. Here he liveil in ere.it .statij 
until his death in iSol. Kis heir was an adopted .son, 
namtMl Sink Hamlhu I’aiith. imin* eonimonly known as the 
KAu,‘'t Sdliib, who succeeded to the lalti Pc'^liwa *; e-tatt* at 
Bitlmr, and Itt the great ;e'» nmidations of wa-alth wliidi lie 
had left behind him. An a]»plication of "N.ma Saiiib for a 
contmn.im e t)f the aimuity' or pension granted to his adop- 
ti\c f it her was, h(»we\ er, disallowaal by tlie Imlian (io\crn- 
ment ; and on aj»)>eal, this d» eision was npheM by tlm iJoard 
<d C mtiol and by the JVivy t 'oum-il in 3*'ngland. For tliis 
rt*fii tl to guMiil wlialhe h)oked iijujii as liis right, XAmi 
S iliib I'ht risli. I a bitter grudgi; again.st the Fnelish, wdiieh, 
liow<“. • r, lie carefully concealed until the »»iiti'rc:ik of the 
m :<iiiy iilfnrdtd him hi^ opportunity for revenge. 

I'l .''ii\ 1 ' i7 lie* I’lHMjit.'oi r<io*c i'l lie* (’awiijiui r.intoinncTit 

(oti-i 1 I la :i )i iii.iml of :iiiillri\ njnl iiil.'uii’v, iii.itmg ana 

uig ’i'» :i. in !c..u»e tin* lv]C''li'']w)flici‘rs • 'junnils 

'I Ilf *i:»tivc f.-''- 1 i -jr.l lin* r»".d, id leeniiriit , i»f 
M -tiM* mt MU'\. :Ui'l the ‘.'.'I n J'ilijeiit (if P.(M .d caviilrv, jil.niit .aiUO 
jii'U! in ;il!. 1'" ili\i-unt w.o- cnnmiiiinlnl by ( Inn i;il Sit Iliigli 

\Vh#’eliT. 'fie I.ilivi 1 rnnjih b i goi to Tli.lllife.'it, e.illvill I.''ri7, till 
F iinft .syrii])tojii'^ 1 .li .imh 1 as other n.itive regiment •■tfil iom d ii 
PienLeit :iTnI t'la In lit Vd'eri tin* news ot the uuthrejik 
Meerut and bellii reaefj.d ^'nwiijnir, the e.xeitemenl .'iniong tin.* 
iiftlive soldier*, '.'linn follouem, and city jiopidation inereu^eil t 
Vuch a degree *h,ii (ieiiei.'il W'becler deemed it expedient to throw 


up defenaive works, within which the whole Chrietian population 
might gather in event of a rising. Unfortunately, the site chosen 
for the entrenchmeut proved unsuitable in almost every respect. 
“The fortifications,” writes Sir John W. Kaye, “were so paltry, 
that an English subaltern could have ridden over them on a cast 
hor.se from the company’s stud. The earthworks were little more 
than 4 fret high, and were not even bullet-proof at the crest. 
The apertures for tho artillery e.\posed })otIi our guns and our gun- 
ners, whiht an enemy in adjacent buildings might find covuf- on all 
side.s.” Towards the end of JVlay it became evident that llic rising 
nf the Senoy.s w’as only a question of time, and accordingly ali 
women, children, and iion-e<»mbat;mts xvere gathered within the 
improvised entrenchments. On thi^ night of the 4tli June the crisis 
arrived. The 2d cavalry .set the e.xaniple of ojM*n rehellioii, and were 
iiiiiiiediately followeil by the 1st regiment of foot. The treasury 
xv.is rubbed, and the magazine, with ils eiiormoii.s supplie.s of am- 
jiiuiiilion .snd artillery, w\i.s t:iken ]K)ssessioii of by Uie mutineers. 
The following morning the 53d and hOUi native regiments joined 
their (‘innrades. 

The Nana’s opporlnnity bad now come. lie placed lihnself at tho 
bead nf the rebels, and was proelaimed IVshwii of the, Marhattas, in 
feu«l:i1ory alh‘gianee to the l)el hi emperor. Do the^Uth .Inin.* ho sent 
indice to (Jeneral \Yheeler tliat he was about to attack the po.sition. 
Within tliis slight forlilication upwards of a thousaml souls had 
laken lefuge, of whom •liJr) were men of all ages and jnofrssions. 
Every (Uie .aide to bear ai ms xvas told oif to the defrnee. At noon be- 
gan Ihe siege, “tlie miseries of which to the bi'sieged,” .say.s Sir J. W. 
Ka}e. “have nevc*r been exceeded in the liistory of the world. All 
the Wonted terrors of a iniiltitudiiioiis enemy without, of a feeble 
garrison and scant shelter witliiii, of the burden of woinwii and chil- 
dren and siek ]u*()ple, with little to ajipeasc their wants or to allay 
their sufferings, wi le aggravated by fhi* binning lieal of the climate. 
’I’lii* .lune sky was little less than a great canopy of tire ; the. sum- 
mer bive/c was ns the blast of a furnace; to touch the ]»anel of a 
gun was to recoil as fiom red-liot iron. It was tlic sc.nson when 
Euiopeaii .stniigth and ein^rgy ;ire ever at their lowest ])oint of 
<h‘pres.sion ; wh(*n militiirv <luty in its iniMest foim taxes the ]>owers 
(»f Englislimen to the utmost, and English women e:>n/o little more 
Ilian sustain life in a state of languid lejiose, in shaded jipiirluicnta, 
with all ajqdi.iiiees at »i»niiiiaud to moderate the temperatuiv and 
iiiitigati* the snllering Ihit now, even under the lieree meridian 
sun, this little band rd' KngHsh lighting men were ever straining to 
sustain the .strenuous ai'liv ilN of eoustaut bat lie against fearful odds, 
w'hilst delicate w'omeii and fragile eliildreu W’cre suddenly eallod to 
endure diseoinforts and ]>rivalioiis wdiieli it would h.ive, been hard 
to battle wdtli in strong liealih under their native .skieg.” 

'rile ilefieieiieies of tlie position .as a place* of defeuee floon became 
.ipp:ireiit. Itw.is exposed to a eoiitiiiuous cannonade from heavy 
siege gums, taken from the maga/im*, and to a eeasele.ss hail-stomi 
of inuski'trv tire from a range of buildings just outside tho entrenidi- 
ments. All attempt*- of the nnitineeis to push foiward were licreely 
diiveii back, and ;i geneinl attack u]>oii the iJrilisli position xvas 
defeat(‘d with lieavy lo.s.s to the assmlaiits. Eiittlu* contest, was too 
une(|n:il to last long. Ity tin* end of the, first week our tifty-iiino 
artill«*i> men wen* all W’oiinded or killed nt tlieir ]io.sts. On the eighth 
d.iy of the siege a great ealamily betel the garrison. The building 
assigijt d as a sli«‘lt«T for the women and children was burned down, 
and the sick and wounded had beneeforih neither roof over head to 
shelter lliem by d.iy, nor an\ bedding betwa-en tlieni .and the l>are earth 
at night. M’he mis(‘iies of li\inger and thirst and di.seasc were, 
liowr added 1<» tla* lire nf the eiu iiiy and the exposure to the hui’ii- 
iug .snii. During the Ihn e weeks whidi the .siege lasted, of llie 
little garrison were iiilerred in (he well williiii tlie eiif rcnehnnuil. 

Eeai hilly reduced in nnnibers, witli their guns almost iiiiserviee- 
aldi*, their aiiimiiiiiliori neaily expended, and .star.xation staring 
them ill the face, d hey found it iiii]>o.ssihlc to hold out mneh longer. 
\VJieii thus aimo.st at tlie last extiemily of <le.spair, a written ines- 
f-.ige e.iiue fioiii the Nilmi, d.Teiing to ])rovidn a safe ])a.ssage to 
Allahab.id to all who laid down their arms. The qiie.stioii of eapitu- 
lation was long and .niixioiislv discussed before tlm measure wa.s 
decided on ; but tin* eonsitlenitim of tlie W'oiiieii and ehildreii, and 
of the «-iek and wounded, led to the aeeeptnnec of the Nan, Vs terni.R 
on tlie tidth .lune, and it xvas arranged to evaenate Ihe eiiireneh- 
iiieiil next morning, the Nana eTigaging''tn provide safe (^ondnet for 
the gairison to the liver side, and aiillieient boats to convey them to 
Allaliab.id. 

Aeeoidingly, on the following morning, the remnant of the little 
garriMin b it the eiitrem hiueiiL and feebly <lragged themselve.s to 
the iiver-st.'iirs ajqioiiited as the ]»lMee of einhaikation. Here ensued 
the act of treachery wliieh was destined for long years to emhilter 
the feeling^s between the Englisli nation and the, Indian races. The 
lujats were in waiting as arnuiged, and tlie embarkation was accom- 
plish(‘d. No eooTier, however, w»*re all on board than on a signal 
the native hoatriieii deserted their vessels and elnmlMWl to shore. 
A iiiuiderou.s fire xvas opened on the boats from hotli side.s of the 
river, and ]»resently lh« thatched roofs of the ves.sels hurst into 
flames, having been ignited by hot eimh'is. Tlie boats were aground 
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at the time of their abandonment by their crews. On the opening 
of the tire every attempt was made to get them afloat in mid- 
channel, but most of them remained immovable. “ The sick and 
wounded/* says Sir J, W. Kaye, “ were burnt to death or more 
mercifullv suffocated by the smoke ; whilst the stronger women 
with cliildren in their arms took to the- river, to bo shot down in 
the W'ater, to be sabred in the stream by mounted troopers who 
rode in after them, to be bayoneted on reaching land, or to be 
mado capTives and reserved for a later and more cruel immolation.” 
The mate })risom*rs were immediately killed, but of women and 
children it is computed that 200 w^ere spared for llio time by order 
of the Nami, and conveyed back to Cawnpur. Of the Innits which 
got afloat only one succeeded in for^iing its way through the* swarms 
of enemies on both banks of the river, ami of its occupiantsonly hnir 
men, two ottiee^-s and two private.s, survived to relate the stoiy of 
Cawnpur. The rest of tho talc is soon told. Englisli troops w« ie 
being hurried forward by forced inarches to the relief of Cawnpur 
under Major henaud and Ceneral Havelock. On tli<; 1 2t]i J iily tlu \ 
came up w’ith the rebel army at Fathipiir, and after a short eiieoiintcr 
— it could not be railed a light—utterly routed it. Aiiotlu-r eugiige- 
ment with a like result took place at Aouug on the IStli .luU, 
miles from Cawnpur. On this day, the thth, the Naiui heard of the 
defeat at Fathipiir, and learned that llaveloek’s liltle army was in 
full march upon CWnpiir. Furious at tho news, ho resolved upon 
a gi’eat final act of butchery. Orders w’ont fortJi for tlm massacre of 
the W’omen and children, the survivors of the dreadful dny at tin* 
river side. Four or five men Avlio were among the prisoners weie 
first shot in the ])resencc of the Kami, and then llie women .‘ind 
children were slaslied to death in their ])rison by Miiluiiiiiiindau 
butchers from the ba/.iar, and one or two of the Nana’s follow er:i. 
Their bodies (some, it is said, with life iioti|uile extim t) wen- thrown 
into the well which had servetl as an im]»rovisedci'iiietery during tin* 
siege. After this <*row’nuig acd of infamy Nami Sjiliib resolved njion 
making one last staml for Cawnpur, and gave brittle to Havelock a 
few miles s<uitli of the city on the liJtli .Inly, Tin* tight was more 
hotly eontc.sti'd tlian tJiose wbieh liad precisled it, hut emled in the 
Rauie result. During the night Nana Sahih lied with tlio lemiianl 
of his army, au'^tlie ne\t morning llaveloek entered Cawnpur, but 
too late to save tbe cn]»tives whom he bad lioped to rescue, A marl»h* 
sbriue wiDi a statue of tlie Angel of Peace l»y Mai<u*betli novveovens 
the W'ell, and the sad .s«*eno has be(*n siirroinnled liy a hjvely gaid*‘n. 
The spot is one of the most pathetic in India, and, to (juote ihe wonls 
of the legend round tho .shrine, wdll for ev«*v he “Sacred to the pei- 
petual memory of a great com])aiiy of Christian peo]ih*, chiellv 
women and chihlrcii ** who lie beneath. A memorial church lias also 
been built in eomineinoration of tho events of the siege. (AV. W. 11.) 

CAXAMAllCA, or Oajamauca, a city of Puru, capital of 
a proviiico of the suiiie iiaiiio, in tlic department of Triixillo, 
in 7 ’ 7' S, lat. ami 7S° 31' W. long. It is situated on tbe 
east side of tlie Western Ande.s, in a fertile valley on the 
Eriznejas, at an elevation of about 90G0 feet above sea level, 
72 miles N.N.E. of Trujillo. Th(^ streets nre regular and 
wide; but tho liouscs are mostly built <»f clay. The 
principal buildings are the fiiio parisli church, erected at 
the expense of Charles 11. of Spain, the church of San 
Antonio, the Franciscan niunastery, a nuniimy, and the 
remains of the palate of Ataliualpa, the lust of the Inca.s 
of reni, who was ])Ut to death tbero by the S] laniards in 
1633. At a short distance to the (!ast of tlie towm are tho 
deep sulphur sjirings of rultamarca, called the Banos del 
Inca, or Tneas^Baths, which have a teinperaiure of 16G' 
Fahr., and are still much freijiionied. The manufneturos 
of Caxaiiiarca aro woollen and liiJlen goods, and steel and 
silver articles; also biscuits, which are much csteenioil. 
Much trade is carried on with Triixillo ; and a railway 
connects the town with the port of racasmayo. Popula- 
tion, about 12,000. 

CAXATAMBO, a to\lii of North IVni, 120 miles 
N.N.K of Lima, on the western declivity of tlie Ande.s, in 
9" 53' S. and lat. 76^ 67' W. long. Tho inhabitants, num- 
bering 6000, are occupied in rearing shee]> and cattle, in 
tho cultivation of corn and cochineal and tho inanufaetiiro 
of woollen yarn, and in working tho silver mines near tho 
town. 

CAXTON, William (1422-r. 1401), tho introducer of 
printing into England, was born, as ho tells us hiiiLself, 
in “ Kent in the Weldo.” Tho date of his birth is uncer- 
tain; Oldys places it in 1412, while bis most recent 
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biographer, Mr Blades, shows that it could not have been 
much later than 14!!^3. The latter, however, fixes upon 
1422-3 as tho approximate date ; and this appears to be 
as near correctness as wo are likely to attain. 1412 
seems too early ; for, by the records of the Mercors* Com- 
pany we liiiil that in 1438 William Caxton was apprenticed 
to Ilobert Largo ; and it is far more likely that he was 
apprenticed at sixteen than at t\v ..*iity-six. Ilobert Largo 
was a man of great wealth and of high position ; in 1430 
he was sherilF, and in 1439 lie celebrated his election to the 
oflico of Lord Alayor with extraordinary splendour ; and 
tho fact that Caxton was apprenticed to a merchant of 
such distinction makes it nearly certain that lie belongeil 
to a family of coiisi(h*rable influence. In 1 149 his master 
died ; and it became the duty of his exeeulors to place 
(Aixton Avhero ho cuuhl fulfil the ti'rm of lii.s approntice.s]up. 
They sent liini to Bruges; at li;ast, we know that he was 
there soon after, lii this town he entered into bu.sine.ss on 
his own aeeount, and prosj»ered so well that before 1460 
he w’as considered substantial security for XI JO, which 
would he equivalent to £1000 at tlic present time; and 
eiglit years later he had become governor of tlie (’onqiany 
of Meirliant Adventurers. Caxton appeals to have been 
a man ot comsiderabhi polish, and to have liad a high rejm- 
tation for sagacity; for in 1406, the treaty with the, duke 
of Ibirgundy conecrning the W’ool trade being about to 
(‘\piri*, lie w as ap[>ointed by the king, along with Sir Bidiard 
Wliitcbill, to negotiate its renewal ; and this atti'inpt 
having failed, he was again sent on a similar mission three 
yviiVf^ later by the Mercers* Company, after the marriage of 
tlie duke to the sister of King KdwiirdJV. In the next 
}ear, which is worthy of note as that in which he eom- 
nienciMl his lieeinjell iha de Trotn, he wa.-j eoii- 

.sidered worthy to share in the gift of the “ vin d*hoiineur,” 
wliicl) was jireseiited by tin', authorities of Bruges only to 
the most important men in ihe city. In the autuuiu of 
I 17t> (*axloii obtained, and availed him.self of, an excellent 
opportunity fur acquiring favour and inllucncfi in tho 
Eiiglisli court; for Edward IV. had, with his sup- 
])orters, been driven into exile, and had taken refuge in 
Bruges, at the court of his brotlier-in-law', the duke of Bur- 
giimly. 

in 1171 (^xxton, jierhiqis because he W'as beginning to 
find tlio duties of the i>flice wbicli ho lield too severe for 
his declining strength, or it may be because tin* iiitcrrup- 
tiuii in the w\^ol trade to which wu* liave referred had 
diminished his fortune, entered the ser\ico of the duchess 
of Ihirguiidy, from whom In* received a yearly ])eiision. At 
her coiiiiuaiid he continued llu^ wldidi w’as 

tinislicd in SL'ptiaubiir of that year. 

About this time Caxton leanicil the art of printing. 
W}nkyn de Worde, his di.sidple, .says that he was taught 
at (*ologne hy Idric Zell ; hut M'orde is olreii inaccurate, 
and ho seems ralhor to ha\e Jiad Colard MaiKsiim fts liia 
nin^li*!’. *rhat printer was at lhaiges; wliat need then for 
Caxton to go to Cologne i Besides Caxton’s types aro 
more like Mansion’s tliaii Zells; ainl, indeed, it was long 
ln*foro he adopted tho impro\eineuta which the latter 
introduced. 

At what date (*axton brought Ids pros.s to Mngiaiid ami 
set it up at Westminster is ijuite uncertain. Jt W’as pro- 
hably between 1471 and 1477. 1 1 74 is the date of the 
OiUtir and riaye of Chf'ssr ; but the tradition that thi.s 
work was printed in England may not be correct. He 
receivi'd valuable patronage, being employed by Edward 
IV., llichard IIT., and Henry \'ll., by the duchess of 
Somerset, the earl of Arundel, {Sir John Fastolf, and othei 
nobles; and he appears to have been bii.sy writing and 
printing up to his death, which ocf'urred about 1492. 

Of Caxton’s private life and character we know very 
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little. His temper seems to have been strongly conserva- 
tive ; he delighted in the glories of ^chivalry, and declared 
that he would rejoice in a new crusade which should pre- 
vent its decay. This disposition was also displayed in his 
groat slowness to adopt reforms in typography. He appears 
to have been a shrewd and courtly man of business, and 
a scholar of considerable attainments, for ho was acquainted 
with I’Vcnch, Latin, and Dutch, and was master of an 
English style which is both pleasant and vigorous, 

lor an ai^couiit of his ty[>ography, see TaiNTiNO. Ilis 
life has been written by Oldys in the 
Briiannka^ by Lewis (1738), by Charles Knight, and by 
Mr Blades. 

CAYENNE, an island of South America. Sc^e Cur.vNA. 

CAYENNE, a sc;q)ort town, and the capital of French 
Quiana, on the iiortli-west extremity of the island of 
Cuyoiinc, and near the im>uth of the river of that naiiic, in 
4'^ r>G' 5" N. lat. and oli' 20' W. long. The town f<u*nis 
an almost perfect sfpiaro, and has clean and well- macada- 
mized streets. Tlie houses, mostly of two .stoiies, are of 
wood, .‘>treiigtlien(‘d on the Jirst and groninl iloors by brick- 
work. In the oM town, which contains tlie Covernmeiit- 
houso and Jesuits’ College, tlie streets are not so regularly 
and well built as in tlie new. The J’lace d’ Amies, a line 
quadrangular opaee, lies between them. 'I’he streets are 
lighted with oil lamps, which burn for nearly twcJve hours. 
Cayenne has a jiarish church, three Roinau ( atliolic chapels, 
a iiuniiery, and two schools ; also a bank and savings 
bank under Covernment supervision, military and civil 
hospitals, and a hosj»ital for leprosy ; but it has no 
hotel, theatre, club, rearling-room, <»r any jJace of aiiiuse- 
meut. To the right of the governor’s house is J^kfount 
Cdp6ron, on which stand Fort St Micliell, the marine 
barracks, <]i(3 signal station, and the light-house. Here, 
too, are the capacious reservoirs fur the water-supply of 
the town, tlie source of which is a lake to the south of 
the island. The harbour is shallow at its entrance, but 
Butliciently deep witliin to iloat vessels of 80(1 tons’ burtlum ; 
craft drawing much w’ater are obligi'd to load and unload 
at a distance of siivcn or eight miles Inun the town. 
There is no dock for the repair of vessels ; and the quay 
is small, thou gh of siillieient size to nuM-t re(|uiremeiita. 
The principal ex])orts of ('ayenne are native gold, raw 
sugar, arnoUo, encoa, coflee, limes (in biine), luiii, iiiular.ses, 
isinglass, cotton, hides, woods, and si»ieL's. In 1873 the 
gohl wdiicli i)aid e.\j)ort duty weighed 22()t) lb troy. The 
imports arc French wines, s})irils, ami licpienis ; vinegar, 
silk and cotton st nil's, t«)l)acc(), hardware, glass, earthen 
ware, clothing, preserved meat, fisli, and vegetables, maizt^, 
hour, hay, bran, oils, ami cattle. Tlie \aluci of the total 
exports in 1873 was .ill20,01 1, of the imports ,1*282,80«S, 
— the inq>ort trade having increased and liie export trmle 
sensibly diminished during the preceding thirty live years. 
In 1872 the vessels cleared wanv t)l), l(Jimago 19,(588 ; 
the vessels entered, 87, tonnage ISjO.'itb 'i'hcre is a regular 
mail si-rv ice between t Cayenne, the West Indies, ami Europe, 
once a month. The ports trading witli (Cayenne are .Mar- 
tinique, Nanit s, Bordeau.x, and Marseilles, ami Salem in the 
United States, (Cayenne i.s Iho seat t>f the Uovcniment of 
French ( Jniana, and a penal settlement for political offemlers. 
It i.s pr(»vi(bMl with an etlicient [lolice force, ami i.s well 
governed. Food as well as clothing is exorbitantly dear, 
the only cli».‘ap articles of consnm]>tion bi-iiig bread ami 
Froiicli wines. Tlie temperaturo of Cayenne is between 7(U 
ami 88^ Fahr. tbronglioiit the year; but the lieat i.s tem- 
pered by -a ^erly winds. J5ctweeii December and March 
a north wiml blows, unfavtuirable to weak constitutions. 
Yellow and other fevers often attack the inhabitants of the 
town, whiol.. owing apparently to the vast swamp tliat 
flanks one side of it is far from healthy. Tlie death rate 


amongst the coolies is especially high. Population^ abcmt 
7000. 

CAYENNE PEPPER, Guinea Pepper, Spanish 
Pepper, Chilly, a preparation from the dried fruit of various 
sjiecies of Capsicum, a genus of the Natural Order SiAa- 
muecey to which belong also the potato, tomato, and 
bittersweet. The true poppers are. members of a totally 
distinct order, the Piperactce. The fruits of plants of the 
genus Capsicum have all a strong pungent flavour. The 
capsicums bear a greenish- white or violaceous flower, 
with a wheel-shaped corolld, five anthers (connivent and 
dehiscing lengthwise), and an obtuse stigma. The ovary 
becomes a pod, consisting of an envelope at first fleshy and 
afterwards leathery, within which are the spongy pulp and 
several seeds. The leaves are entire, and alternate, or in 
])airs near one another; the peduncles are extra-axillary. 
There are many kinds of capsicums, ranked by botanists 
either as distinct species or as varieties. Dpii, in his Gejieral 
of (Jardniing ami Botany ^ gives a list of thirty- 
tlireti species. They are chiefly natives of Brazil, the West 
and Ea.st Indies, and China. They are now grown in various 
parts of the world, both for the sake of the fruit and for 
ornament. In England the annual sorts are sown from 
March to the middle of April, under a frame. They can 
be planted out when 2 or 3 inches high, and in June 
may be transferred to a light rich soil in the open garden. 
They flower in July or August, and produce pods from 
August till the end of September. The perennial and 
shrubby kinds may be wintered in a conservatory. Several 
.si)ecies or varieties are used to make Cayenne pepper, 
'rhe annual or common capsicum (6\ annuuii\ the Guinea 
IV.ppcr plant, was brought to Europe by the S])aniaTds, 
am I was grown in England in 1548. It is indigenous to 
South America, but is now cultivated in India, Hungary, 
Italy, Spain, and 'Ikirkey, with the other species of capsicum. 
It is a hardy herbaceous plant, which attains a height of 
2 or 3 feet, and bears a pod usually of an ovate 
shape, and yellow, red, or black in colour. The Spur or 
Coat Pepper ((f. fniUamis) has been ati inmate of English 
gardens since 1(150. It is a dwarf shrub, a native of the 
East Indies, which yjrodnccs a small t)od, having very pun- 
gent properties. C\ tefrayomim, or Bonnot Pepper, is a 
s[)eeies much esteemed in Jamaica; it bears very fleshy 
fniiu. Other well-known kind^ of capsicum are the 
(flierry Pep}>er {0. cernniforrne) ; Bell Pepper {C, gromim)^ 
which lias tliick and pnljiy fruit, well adapted for pickling; 
and Berry or Bird Pepper (C. haccatum). The last men- 
tione.d has been grown in England since 1731 ; its fruit is 
globular, and about tlie size of a cherry. The West Indian 
stomachic Afamdrarn is prepared by mashing a few pods 
of biril pepper and mixing them with sliced cucumber and 
shallots, to which have been added a little lime-juice and 
]\Iadeira wine. Chillies, the dried ripe or" unripe fruit of 
capsicums, are used to make chilly-vinegar, as well as for 
]»ickles. Cayenne i)c]>pcr is manufactured from the ripe 
iruits, which are dried, ground, mixed with wheat flour, 
and made into cakes with yeast ; the cakes are baked 
till hard like biscuit, and then ground and sifted. The 
pepper is sometimes j>rei»arcd by simply drying the pods 
and pounding them line in a mortar.* Cayenne pepper 
is occasionally adulterated with red lead, vermilion, ochre, 
salt, ground-rice, and turineric. The taste of the pepper is 
impaired by exposure to damp and the heat of the sun. 
Clidlies have been in use from time immemorial; they are 
eaten in great quantity by the people of Guiana and other 
warm countries, and in Euroiie are largely consumed both 
os a s[)ice and as medicine. Their hot and biting taste is 
due to the presence of the alkaloid Capndne, a reddish 
body, liaving a balsamic anrl extremely acrid and irritating 
odour. The Cayenne pepper plants, with the rest of the 
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Bolanaceos, have not the narcotic properties of the genera 
of the most nearly allied order Atropacese, unless, as has 
been affirmed, these are resident in the pulp of certain 
species of capsicums. Medicinally, Cayenne pep|)er is 
used with cinchona in lethargic affections, also in atonic 
gout acQpinpanied by flatulence, and in tympanites and 
paralysis. It is employed as a stimulant in those forms of 
dyspepsia which are due to faulty chymiflcatioii and defec- 
tive secretion of gastric juice. In malignant scarlatina it 
is used either in the form of aUincture or lis a gargle. To 
make the tincture, a pint of vinegar is boiled with two 
tablespoonfuls of powdered cliillies and a teaspounful of 
salt, and then strained. Cayenne pepper taken in large 
quantities acts as an irritant poison. A dose of powdered 
capsicum is from 1 to 5 grs., and of the tincture from 5 to 
15 drops. 

CAYLUS, Annb Claude PiiiLiprE de Tuiur:KEs, 
Comte de, Marquis d’Esternay, Karon de Bransac (1(592- 
1765), was born at Paris in October 1692. He was the 
eldest son of liieiiteiiarit-Geiieral Count de Caylus, and 
while a young niaii he distinguislied himself in the cam- 
paigns of the French army, from 1709 to 1714. After the 
peace of Rastadt, he spent some time in travelling in Italy, 
Greece, the East, England, and Germany, and devoted 
much attention to the study and collection of anthpiities, 
publishing several works on the subject, among which are 
the Recueil das Aniiquith afyptimvf'n, Hrusffues, gmuptes, 
roTfiaines^ ti gauloiscs (ParLs, 1752-5), S mtiisnu it a Aurea 
Imperatorum Ronutaorum^ and a description of thci method 
of encaustic j minting with wax mentioned by l*liiiy, which 
he had rediscovered. He was also an admirable engraver, 
and he copied many of the jiaintiiigs of the great masters 
He did his best to assist the cause of art, by waiting the 
lives of the most celebrated painters, by causing engravings 
to be made, at his owm expense, of Bartoli’s copies from 
ancient pictures, and by j)iiblishing his Nouv^juiix snjets da 
peinture et de sculpture (1755) and Tableaux tires de VlUade^ 
de VOdysse^ et de VKiuide (1757). Caylus is besides known 
as the author of a number of romances, humorous pieces, 
and fairy tales. Ho was a man of singular simplicity, 
generosity, and kindliness. 

CAZALLA DE LA JSiKRKA, a town of Spain, in the pro- 
vince of Seville, 36 miles north of tlio city of that name, 
on the Sierra Morena. *• The tow'ii is well laid out, and 
contains numerous churches, and there are Roman and 
Moorish antiquities in its suburbs. The neighbouring 
mountains are well wooded, and yield ores of iron, copper, 
silver, and antimony, pyrites, and variegated marble. Tan- 
ning, weaving, the making of oil, brandy, and wine, and 
the smelting and working of metals, are the chief employ- 
ments of the inhabitants. Population, 6850. 

CAZEMBK* is properly the heredihiry name of an 
African chief, whoso territory is situated to* the south of 
Lake Moero and tlie north of Ban^wcolo, between 1 1'* and 
9^ S. lat. In the end of the last century the authority of 
the Cazembe was recognized over a very extensive district, 
but the prestige of the dynasty has greatly diminished, and 
the present representative does not even rank first among 
the tributaries of the Mnatiyanvo of the Rua or Moluwa 
kingdom. The country, which has no more distinctive 
title than the land of the Cazembe, is estimatiul to have 
an area of 120,000 s(]uaro miles and a po[)ulati(m of 
500,000. It forms a kind of hollow plain, and is richly 
watered by numerous rivers. Of these the most important 
is the Luapula, which flows from Baiigweolo to Moero, and 
forms, according to the conjecture of Cameron, one of the 
head waters of the Congo. The population consists 
mainly of two races, the Messiras and the Campol<Was, — of 
whom the former arc native and subjugated, and the latter 
intrusive and dominant The Cdmpoldlas alone are 
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eligible to public offices, and their language is that spoken 
at court. Considerable attention is paid throughout the 
country to agriculture ; and millet, maize, manioc, sugar- 
cane, yams, gourds, and bananas arc grown. The ass and 
horse are both totally unknown ; sheei) are very scarce, 
but cattle are fairly abundant. Salt is obtained in various 
places, and forms an imi)ortaiit source of wealth. Course 
cotton cloth, earthenware, and iron goods are the chief 
manufactures; and slaves, ivory, and co|»per-ore are almost 
the only exports. The Cazembe has despotic power, and 
uses it in a most barbarous fashion. He lias 600 wives, 
and his nobles imitate his example according to their 
means. On liis accession every new Cazembe cliooses a 
new silo for his residence, and thus the country cannot 
be .said to have a permaiieut capital. The residence at tlie 
time of Dr Livingstone^s journey in 18G.S was situated 
about a mile to the north of the small lake of Mofwe; and 
the town occupied, with its cassava grouiuls and cotton 
fields, about an English square mih*, and had a population 
of about 1000. It is sometimes called Usemba or lAinda, 
and Magyar heard it mentioned as Tambaljimeba ; but 
none of these seems to be its native name. In 1796 
the C.azembo was visited by Maiioel Caetano Pereira, a 
Portuguese merchant ; and in 179S a more important 
Journey was undertaken by Dr Fnincesco Jose Maria do 
Lacertla, a native of Sao Paulo in Brazil. He died at 
Tscliiuigu on the 18th of October, but left behind liini a 
valuable journal. In 1802 llonorato da Costa, su[»erin- 
tendeut of the Cassange factory, sent two native trailers or 
pombeiros^ Pedro Joiio Baptista and Anastiicio Jo^e, on a 
visit to the (Cazembe; and in 1831 a more extensive mis- 
sion was despatched by the Portuguese governor of liioado 
Sena. It consisted of Maj()r Jose Monteiro and Antonio 
(Jainitto, wdth an escort of 20 soldiers and 120 negro slaves 
as porters ; but its reception by the C^azembo w\is nut 
altoijjether satisfactory. Another expedition is said to havo 
been undertaken in 1853 by a Mr Freitas; and a few 
notes of a Moorish traveller are given in the (ietufra pineal 
Journal for 1854. Livingstone s visit in 1868 has already 
been mentioned. 

Si*c tlio account of Pereira’s journey in ^Ivnrtes Maritimas e 
(Wo)iifteSy and the Cimsidera\’nrs soh'e n’t tiesrobri- 

ineutos dos l*ortniniir,es na l»y Jo^e Accuisio d.ns Keves, 

Is.'lU; ol* I. . 'I Cerda’s in Anttaes lor JS-1 1, isiT), and iSJti ; of 
in ISDl ; Moiileiro and Gainitlo, U Mnata Caietube^ Li.'iiioii, 1S54 ; 
Thr Lands of the. Cazembe, jaihlishi'd l)y the Hoyai (.li*t»gra{)hica- 
Sorirty in lS7y, uonlainiug Laciidaund llaptisttL's Jfuiinais, and a 
re-.innr of Monteiro and tiiiuiitto ; “ Li\ ingstoiiu’s Itfiscn in Inner 
Aliika.” ISdS lS7'k iu i\‘Wn\\\\\\\\\ MitOuulinujeny 187r» ; a ml Li v- 
iug'^lonc’s Last ,/oitrnatSt 1871. 

(L\ZOBLA, a town of Sjiain, in the province of Jaen, 
on the Vega. It is generally widl built, and contains two 
ancient castles (one of them Arabic), several hospitals, a 
spacious theatre, a very aneiont cliurch, and several con- 
vents. It wjis an important military station uiulcr the 
Moors, and has suffered freipieiitly during the civil wars 
in Spain, In 1811 it was captnreil and partly burned by 
th« French, and in 1837 it was distinguislieil in the 
C’arlist contest. Population, 4980. 

(’AZOTTE, Jacques (1720- 1792), a French author, 
was bom at Dijon in 1720. He was i‘iliicated by tho 
Jesuits, and at twenty-seven lie obtaiiu'd a juiblic ollice at 
Martinique, but it was not till some years after, on Ids return 
to Paris, that be appeared as an author, llis first attempts, 
a mock romance and a coarse song, gained so much 
popidarity, both in the court and among tlie people, that 
he was encouraged to essay something more ambitious. 
He accordingly produced his Roman d^Olivier, He also 
wrote a number of sportive effusions, such as Viable 
AmoureuXf amoug which was a continuation of Voltaire’s 
Guerre Civile de Geneve, the verisimilitude of which wa« 

V. — 36 
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such that 110 one had the least suspicion of the deception. 
From ail this gaiety and licence C&zotte rushed into the 
opposite extreme, embracing the views of the Illuminati, 
and declaring himself possessed of the power of prophecy. 
It was upon this fact that La llarpe based his famous jeii 
d^esprit, in ^^hich he represents Cazotte pro[>hesying the 
most minute events of the revel e.tiun. ( Jazotte was at tached 
to the royal cause, and, ou t!ic discovery of some of Jiis 
letters in August 1792, was arrested ; and, though he cjsca]n-il 
fur a time, through the love and courage of his daughtiT, 
ho was executed on tins 2r>th of the following month. A 
completis edition of his works was published in 1S17. 

CKARA, or Foutalkza, or Villa do Fortk, a tovvn of 
Brazil, in a province (d the same name, situated at the 
mouth of the 1 liver (\*aia, t)n an open bay between the 
promontory of Mararaiiguapc and Cape Mocoripe, in 42' 
8. lilt, and .'hS' ,40' \V. long. It consists of a new and old 
town, and lias regular and W'ell-paved streets. Opeiaid to 
general trade in tin; present century, it exj»orts a c»»nsidcr- 
iible (plant ity of coffee, cotton, and sugar; but it has 
recently sutfejed somewhat by the formation of the iiew^ 
port of Araeaty, about ninety miles distant. In LSI I the 
number of British ves.scds engaged in tlie trade was 4.*), with 
a tonnage of 2S,7iS4. l*opuhition about 2(»,0ti0. 

CKHLS (»f Thebes, a disciple of Socrates, mentioned by 
Plato in the and by Xenophon as di.stinguished 

both for his virtue and for his love of trulli, was the author 
of a once popular didaefic dialogue, the ll(Va4 or Tahttla 
iUhrtia, This work, which jirofesses to be an explanation 
of an allegoricjil picture, commences witli the Platonic doc- 
trine that men enter tlu'. earth from a pre existent state. 
Tiiere they have been taught how to guide their course 
in tliis World ; but the drauglit (»f oblivion of which all 
must drink- -though not all in espial d(‘gree- causes them 
to forget tlie instruction. !Mauy allurement.^ entice them 
to vi(!e, but by ])atieu('e and endurance they may attain 
virtue and liappiiie.ss. The sciences -grammar, geography, 
arithmetic, geometry, and music -are declanMl not to he the 
true discipline, but yet to be useful, especially as a kind of 
restraining bridle for tlie young. From certain passag(\s, 
which are pnjbably iiiter[»olations, some lia\e .sn|iposed the 
Work to be the production of a Stoic of the same name, 
wlio lived under M. Aureliu.s. Tnbuhi (\h(fU has 

been translated into all the Knrop(‘an language.s. An 
Arabic version, with tlie tireek text, and a Latin translation, 
was jmblislied by Salma-sius in IbtO. It i.-. uaiaily ^u’inled 
together with lOpielelns, as at Stra.sbiirg, iSbij, and Paris, 
lS2d. (Vlx^s was al.s(», according to Suiila.s and Laertius, 
the author «»f tlie 'F/ioiI/n; and the 4 yjit(k<is-, which have 
been entirely Jo.st. 

(JFBU, a eity of tlie l*hilip[iiiie Island.^*, on tlie ea.sterii 
fiidii of an island of tlie same. nam(‘, about 400 miles 
8.11 of Manilla. It is the old (‘st provincial town in the 
arehipeliigo, and still ranks as one of the best built ; while 
it.s position renders it the chief commercial centre for the 
Houthern Piiilij>pines. It is the residence of a military 
governor and an alcalde, as well as of tlie govern or-geiieml 
of the \ i.s.'»iiga.s ; and its public buildings com]U'i.se a 
cathe,«lriLl, an eju’scopal palace, and a lazaretto. It exports 
sugar, lieiiip, lubaccc», and sapan-wood, the (jiiaiitity of the 
tirsl two in 1S7() being ILLi^Of) and 40,74r» jnculs re.s]>ec- 
tively. It.", b)reign goods are obtained via .Manilla, There 
is an old fort built of coral, and in the island of .Matan 
opfiosito the town is situat(.*d the grave of Magellan. The 
pofuilation iridu^ivc of the suburb of St Nicholas, is 
reckoned ai 41,000. 

(MilCCO JTASr’Orj flL>r.7-1427) is the popular name 
of FraN(;es(’o dlgli Stahili, a famous medheval eiicy- 
clopiedist and poet, —Cecco being the diminutive of 
Francesco, and Ascoli, in the marshes of Ancona, the place 


of tho philosopher’s birth. He devoted himself to the study 
of mathematics and astrology, and in 1322 was made pro- 
fessor of the latter science at the university of Bologna. 
It is alleged that he entered the service of Pope John 
XXIL at Avignon, and that he cultivated the acquaint 
ance of Dante Alighieri, only to quarrel with the great 
poet afterwards ; but of this tliere is no evidence. It is 
certain, however, that, having published a commentary on 
the sphere of John de Sacrobosco, in which he propounded 
audacious theories concerning the employment and agency 
of demons, ho got into difficulties with the clerical party, 
and was condemned in 1324 to certain fasts and prayers, 
and to the payment of a line of seventy crowns. To elude 
this sentence he betook himself to Florence, where he was 
attached to tlie household of Carlo di Calabria. But his 
freethinking and ])lain-speaking had got him many enemies; 
h('. liad attacked the Commedia of Dante, and tho Canzone 
d'Ainore of Uuido Cavalcanti ; and his tato was scaled. 
Diuo di Garbo, the physician, was indefatigable in pursuit 
of him ; and the old accusation of impiety being renewed, 
Cecco was again tried and sentenced, this time to the stake. 
He was burned at Florence the day after sentence, in the 
se\entiotli year of his age. 

Cecco d^Ascoli left many works in manuscript, most of 
which have never been given to the world. The book by 
which he achieved his renown and whiui led to his death 
was the Acerha (from acervus)^ an encyclojiaedic poem, of 
which in 1.5 I G, the date of the Last reprint, more than twenty 
editions had been issued. It is uniinished, and consists of 
four books in Avw/a rima, Tlie first book trea^ of astronomy 
and meteorology ; the second of stellar influences, of physiog- 
nomy, and of the vices aiul virtues; the third of minerals 
and of the love of animals ; while the fourth propounds 
and solves a number of moral and pliysical problems. Of a 
fifth book, on theology, the initial chapter alone was com- 
pleted. A iiiaii of immense eriuHtion and of great and 
varied abilities, LJecoo, whose knowledge was based on 
experiment and oUservation (a fact that of itself is enough 
to distinguish him from the crowd of savants of that age), 
had outstripped his contemporaries in many things. He 
knew of metallic aerolites and shooting-stars ; tho mystery 
of the dew was plain to him; fossil plants were accounted 
for by him through terrene revolutions which had resulted 
in the forniatioii of mountains ; l.e is even said to have 
divined the eirculat ion of tho blood. Altogether a remark- 
able man, he may be described as one of the many 
Ciissandras of the Middle Ages — one of the many prophets 
Avho spoke of coming light, and were listened to but to 
have their woids cast back at them in accusations of 
impiety and sentences of death. 

The least faulty of the many editioiis of the Acerba is that of 
Veiiu-e, dated 1510. Tlu- ejixliest known, which Las become exces- 
sively Tare, is that of Bi'eseiji, wliiL-h lias no date, but is ascribed to 
1473 or thereabouts. 

OKCTL, liOKKKT, Earl OF Salisbury (15.50-i612), was 
the son of Lord Burghley, whoso character and ability he 
inherited, and by whom lie was carefully educated for 
political life. After residing at Cambridge and represent- 
ing Westminster in iiarliameiit, hi rectnved a post in the 
French embassy, and was next made Secretary of State under 
Walsingham. He was also appointed Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, and Lord Privy Seal, and he succeeded 
his father as Master of the Court of Wards and Walsingham 
as chief Secretary of State. It is noteworthy that, though 
his health was delicate and his person deformed, he served 
as a volunteer against the Armada. His career was simply 
a continuation of his father’s. He toiled as laboriously 
and as carefully, and carried out the same system of 
espionage with equal success. Tho interest which he took 
in the domestic affairs of tho country and in the state of 
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Ireland was as great ; and the object of his foreign 
diplomacy was the same, — to prevent Spain from gaining 
a mastery which would be fatal to England. But he 
followed the wisdom of his father too well ; his policy wjis 
wanting in originality and depth of insight ; and ho has 
left no mark upon history. 

Dining the reign of the queen he had entered into 
correspondence with James, upon whose accession he 
was reappointed to the post of Secretary of State and 
was raised, in successive years, to the dignities of baron of 
Essonden, Viscount Cranborne, and earl of Salisbury. In 
1G08, on the death of the earl of Dorset, lie added the 
office of Lord High Treasurer to that of Secretary. Thus 
he was now at once chief adviser of the king as lo home 
and foreign affairs, mediator between him and the parlia- 
ment, and also the responsible manager of the finances of 
the kingdom. In the last capacity his work was by no 
means easy. R was vain to hope to moderate the royal 
extravagance ; his attempt to obtain from the Commons an 
increase of j£200,000 to the royal income was unsuccessful ; 
and the chief financial measure which ho carried out was 
an addition to the duties on imports. As Secretary, Cecil 
followed his fathers exam[)le with regard to the Catholics, 
and wrote a Treatise wjaimt the Papists, His opposition 
to the growth of Spanish power was consistent, though he 
accepted a pension from the Spanish king, and refused to 
unite with France and the Unitotl rrovinecs to effect its 
utter overthrow. 

Cecil has been much blamed for his conduct towards 
three of the greatest of his contemporaries. Of his cousin, 
Francis Bacon, ho appears to Jiave been jealous; in the 
noble (qualities of the earl of Essex he saw nothing but a 
dangerous both oadetl ness ; and probably his opinion was 
Bimilar about Tialeigli, who, though more of a ])olitieian, 
was usually as little inclined to be cautions or conciliatory. 
But all tliis argues no extraordinary baseness; lie was 
merely wanting, by nature and through education, in brea<Uh 
of sympathy. The assertion that he was the sole cause of 
all llaleigh’s troubles is unfounded, and is, indeed, contra- 
dicted by two facts : —first, that on his trial Cecil more lliaii 
once insisted that ho should meet with all consideration, 
and should be alloweil lo urge all lie could in his own 
defence; and, secondly, that it was after (’Jecil’s death that 
the bitterest feeling against liim was disidayetl, and that he 
was offered as a sacrifice to S[)ain. liesides his Treatise 
aipiimt the Papists, Cecil published an interesting work on 
I'he State and Dignity of a Secretary of State, flis corre- 
spondence with James I. war publi.shcd by Lord Hailes in 
17f)0. 

CECIL, WiLTJAM, Loud HoRaiiLEV or Buri.kkjh (lo'JO- 
1508), an English statesman, born in lollO, was the sou of 
Richard Cecil, Master of the Robes to Henry Vi II. After 
distinguishing ^liiuself at Cambridge, he entered Cray\s 
Inn at twenty-one, and soon af^er obtained the rever- 
sion of the office of custos hrevium at tlie Court of (.’ommon 
Pleas. lie increased his imlitical influence by murriagi*, 
first with the sister of Sir John Cheke, and then with (he 
daughter of Sir Anthony Cook ; and, at length, through 
friendship with the protector, Somerset, he became Secretary 
of State in 1548. After sharing the imprisonment of 
Somerset, his prudence and sagacity enabled him to regain 
hia office under N’orthumberland. Yet, when I’klward died, 
he contrived to escape the tlanger which threatened him on 
every side. He signed the instrument making uv<^r the 
crown to Lady Jane Grey, but oidy as a witness ; and lie 
kept clear of religious difficulties by displaying no dislike 
to Catholicism. Indeed it is probable that he really felt 
little or none. He confessed, attended mass, took a priest 
into his house ; he escorted Cardinal Pole from Brussels, 
and cultivated his friendship. And, 'though he opposed 


the court party in parliament, and thus kept up hia 
coiineetion with h% old friends, his opposition was so 
moderate as to be perfectly safe. lie maintained a constant 
correspondence with the Princess Elizabeth, and on the 
death of her sister at once luepared a proclamation 
ileclaring her queen. Ho was immediately appointed 
Secretary of State, and member of the Privy Council ; and 
from this time he was the foremost minister of the Crown. 
Foreign ambassadors often regarded him a.s the possessor of 
unbounded j) 0 wcr, and as practically Lead of llie Govern- 
ment and ruler of the queen, but, in fact, hi.s influence was 
not so supreme, nor his favour with Elizabeth no uniform. 
No man, indeed, could always guide tliat strong willed 
monarch ; and Cecil had no ambition to bo a mere favourito 
and tool. Though not an enthusiast, and though he never 
fought for a hopeless cause, he had far nobler aims tbiiti 
liersonal advancement. 'riiough his state.sniaiislii[> lay 
not so much in a power of deep and rapid insight us 

in the possession of a mind patient to take aceoiint of 

the minutest points, and able to weigli all considerations 
impartially, ho was capable of independent thought and 
firm decision, and his plans often ctuiflietial with the incoii 
staiit intrigues of the queen. On such occasions he did 

not shrink from telling her that she was wrong ; ho 

rebuked her stinginess and treachery, and lie se\eral limes 
braved her passionate resentment. From her accessirn he 
was Secretary of State, and from 1572 lie was J^ord High 
Treasurer ; but his services brought him pecuniary loss, 
and lie received no honours but the Mastership of the Court 
f»f Wards, the order of the Garter, and the barony con- 
ferred upon him in 1571, after thirteen years of service. 
Hi* wa.s absolutely incorruptible. He rcfiiseii to use or to 
sell the ollice of Royal Exclianger, though it would have 
brought him several hundred thoiisaiiil pounds. Mendoza 
ill vain tried to bribe him ; lo (’atlierine of iMedici’s 
s[)lendid offers lie replied that he served none but his God, 
his mistress, and his country ; and lie refused to sliare in 
the gold of which Drake had robbed the Spaniards. Into 
the deeper passions of his time he did not enter. It is 
true that as iiis life advanced lie grow more and muro 
attached to the Protcslant cause. He saw that his country 
had identified lierself with that cause, and he was, besides, 
firmly oppi>sed on political grounds to the ]>ret elisions of 
P;q)iicy. TJe ajq>ears, however, to have had no sjiecial 
devotion to any form of doctrine ; and lie o])po.sed the 
jH*r.seeution of loyal Puritans and of loyal (’'atholies. When, 
indeed, either Catholic or Puritan became disloyal or other 
wise dangerous lie lost all eoiiipunction. He hated and 
persecuted the Jesuits bceause they placed the Pope above 
the laws, but he twice took tiie trouble to explain to the 
w^orld that this Avas the sole reason. He was affected with 
no inconvenient W’eakness of synqiathy ; he could ruthle.ssiy 
eriish any one wlio sci*mcd dangerous to tlie stat»\ 
Essentially lioiiost as lie W’as, he scrupled at no t sjaoiiage 
or treachery to gain the secrets of liis enemies. His 
emissaries were everywliere. He kc}>t llerle in the 
^larshalsea, examined him before tlie loiiiuil, and 
threatened him with torture that the (’atholic piisoiiers 
might believe him to be a martyr to their cauM*, and might 
intrust him with their ]>laiis ; and he made lUslmp Parker 
appear in the guise of the Catholic Dr Story to take the 
confession.s of a prisoner whom torture cnidil not move. 
’When his policy was opposed to Spain he iliil not scriqdo 
to get up demonstrations against the Sj)anish ambassador, 
and tt> cast into prison all the Spanisli merchants in I.ondoii. 
Plots against his own life never deprived him of his calm- 
iicsa ; ho watched Do Quadra’s conspirators quietly, day 
after day, though every day he knew they might attempt 
to murder him, and let them alone till he had gained all 
tlie information to be got. Day after day Norfolk and 
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Arundel came to the council intending to arrest him ; and | 
day after day his cool sagacity defeated them. Yet when [ 
occasion requirtMl ho knew how to act with prompt and 
vigorous decision. He was always struggling against the 
queen’s variability. Jleing eager that she should marry, 
he urged lier again and again to decide at once ; and a p:i[>i*r 
is extant which he presented to the <piecn when tlie last 
marriage proposal was finally cast aside. In it lie sketche.s 
a great and a))le policy. Preparations were to bo made for 
war by land and sea ; honours ainl wealth were to be 
applied to attach the hearts of the foremost men of tlie i 
nation, and no longer wasted on useless favourites ; Irel.iiui 
was to be ruled with attentive care and in a conciliatory 
spirit ; and, lastly, there was to bo a grand alliance of all 
Protestants — of England, Swedeu, Denmark, Scotland, and 
the Prt)testauts in (leriiiiny, France, and Fla?ulci\s. With 
regird to the C^iie/n of Scots he ])n!sse(l for the most 
vigorous acti«)n. UndeternMl by the anger wijieli Klizibcth 
showed in striking his name from the list of h)nls- 
lieutenant, he aj)pcared at Mary’s trial to meet lier dcMiial 
of the charges made against her with a stern contradiction. 
Wh«m, at last, Elizabeth signed the warraiit, ins ventured 
to opjmso her oxjire.ss wish by calling the c.oiincii to his 
own house to discuss the matter ; and he dared to inter- 
cctle for Davison when, in a torrent of passion, she sent 
him to iho Tower. The result was that he was liercely 
ordered out of her presence, and for two months the ejueen 
refused to see him. 

In the industry of the country Cecil took tlio greatest 
interest. He entertained the serious ai»|»rclieri.sions which 
wore commonly felt on account of the increasL* tif importa- 
tion, the exportation of gold, and the falling otF of agricad- 
tnro ; and ho prote.sted agiinst the growing use of wine, silk, 
and othiT foreign coiiimoditios. To maktj up for the io-is to 
the shipping which the downfall of CatholiciMii had caused 
by dimiuishiug the demand for fish, Im obtaimid the passing 
of a curious law which made the eating of llc'.h on Friday 
and Situnlay, and on Wc.dnesdiy unless fish dislios were 
also plac..Ml on the table, a misdemeanour, in slmrt, Cecil 
devoted himself to the service of his country with the most 
painstaking and disinterested laboriousness. From the 
ptM'uliarity of his methoil of working wm have more com- 
plete information concerning the del lih of Ids career tlian 
is usirilly the eas.*. willi statesmen; for it was his ]»ractico 
not otdy to draw iqi j»a[»ers of advice to the queen, but also 
before deciding on any question to set out (m paper all the 
considerations on both si«lcs ; and many of tlnsc documents, 
together with many of the letters which he either received 
or w’roto, cau still be coiisultdl {.^ee 
IGfi.'b the .state papers publisJied in 174i) ami ITo'J, and 
Tytler’.s Anrinit Letters^ 1S;VJ). Cyecil died in utlice in 
August li)‘J'^. 

Aiiioiig lil*4 writings are ch.'inicttjiistii' Pr.u'-'uffi t'>r fh>' 
t7i7 of K inun'^ liOi (1C37), ^^nd Th' Pjrt'nitimi f/jKsfi'r m l],\j\ttnd 
for th' M n nt>' i}fiw'c of Pnhhc ami Ckriati m {ukI i;>s3 ; 

I^atni v<‘i-,ioii, 15S1;. Tile latter is a def< ji<'e of tlie «jii.*»*ii's (•(»inmis- 
8i'>ri*'i-5 app'jiiiteil to examine Papists, willi .s|iui-m 1 o-f.-rniee t(» the 
us»* tort'iie, ami a ileelaraliuii purely p-li/iiuH l»eli»f was 

iie\iT the eainu of piini.shmerit. An iiitere-,! ing of aflvii-n t*) 

the (IfiS:}) iv, to he found in tlie S<hn>r. Tnr-fy. A v«»liinu- 

ri"Us l.f** l)v XartH appeared in 1823-31. Se** Ihafitr'j. 

CECIU.'V, Sxi.VT. A passing word in the very apoc- 
ryphal leg. iiil of this saint has caused her name to be 
one of Lhii be.st known in the calendar, and oftf.Miest in 
the mouths of m'*Ti. It is related, among otlu-r circtim- 
fitances piiii lv IcLUMidary, that Cecilia often uniteil iustrai- 
iiitJiital mu'..*: to th it of her voice in singing the praises of 
tlic Lord. On this all her fame ha.s been founde»l, and 
alie has b me the special p!itroiu?.s.s of inn.sic ami innsicians 
all the world over. Ililf tho inu.sical societie.s in Europe 
are aaroed after her, ami her supposed musical acquire- 
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ments have led the votaries of a sister art to find subjects 
for their works in episodes of her life. The grand paint- 
ing by Raphael, at Bologna, in which the saint is repre* 
seiiied wrapped in an ecstasy of devotion, with a small 
“ organ,” as it was called, — ^an instrument resembling a 
largo kind of Pandean pipes, — in her hand, is well known, 
as 1.S also Drydeii’s beautiful ode. ' 

Her legend relates that, about the year 230, which would 
be in the time of the Emperor Alexander Soverus, Cecilia, 
a Roman lady, born of a noble and rich family, who in 
her early youth had been coiiverted to Christianity, and 
had mailo a vow of perpetual virginity, was constrained by 
her parents to marry a certain Valerian, a pagan, whom 
she succeeded in converting to Christianity without infring- 
ing the vow slio had made. She also converted her brother- 
in law Tiburtius, and a friend called Maximus, all of 
whom were martyreil in coiiseciuencc of their faith. This 
is stated to have happened at Jluiiie when oiw Alinacus was 
prefect; but no such name is known to history. It is 
unfortunate also for Cecilia’s claim to a footing on the 
solid soil of history, tluit the earliest writer who makes 
mention of her, Fortunatu.s, bishop of Poitiers, represents 
he.r to have tliod in Sicily between the years 176 and 180. 
It is absurdly stated in the Biofjmphie Universelle that 
Cecilia’s name is found in the mo.st ancient martyrologies ; 
whereas, as may be seen from Parotiius, tho earliest of 
these documents was compiled by Pope Clement I. who 
dietl in the year 100. The French writer maintains that 
lier body must have been transported from Sicily to Rome 
subscipieutly to tlie 4th century, becau-se the saint’s name 
is not found in the Roman calmular compile?!! in the time 
of Pope Liberius (ob. 303), from which fact no such con- 
clusion cau be drawn. Tho Roman tradition is that the 
church deilicatod to St. Cecilia was built on the site of the 
hou.se iiihfibited by her. at her request, by Urban I. about 
the year 230. Wo di> not reach any ground of certainty, 
till wo come to tho councils celebrated by Pope iSyniinachus 
ill the year 401) (of which, however, some doubc the 
authenticity), in whose records this church is mentioned, two 
priest.-:; ([U ilifying lliemsi'l ves in their subscription as priests 
of the church of »8t Cecilia. 

’Fiiis church was in a ruinous condition in the 9th 
century ; and Pope Paschal I. (ob. 824) built it anew with 
much .splendour. In the course the work he was, we 
are told, vi.sited by tlie .saint in a vision, who informed 
him where her body was to bo found ill tho cemetery of 
Callistus. Following lier indication.s lie found not only her 
])ody but those of her husband Valerian, her brother-in-law 
"IMmrtius, their friend Maximus, tho Popes Urban I. and 
Lucius T., and l)t)0 other martyrs ! All these Paschal 
transported with much solemnity and ceremonial to the 
new church of St Cecilia, wliicli he dedicated to God, to the 
Virgin, to Saints Peter and Paul, and to Safnts Cecilia and 
Ag.itha. Canlinal Sfondrali, nephew of Gregory XIV. (ob. 
1 51) I ), who had his (itU as cardinal from this church, almost 
eutirc.ly rebuilt it ; in the course of which operation the 
bodies of the saints were found, and were on the 22d of 
November, the day dedicated to St Cecilia, in the year 
1509, dci)usited in a silvtT ndiquary, and placed by Clement 
Vlll., assisted by twenty-two cWdinais, in a small crypt 
under the liigh altar. The silver urn was stolen by the 
French, as their custom wjis, at the period of their first occu- 
pation. One of the best known and most admired modern 
.statues in Rome is that executed by Stefano Maderno in the 
17th century, which rej»rcseiits the saint recumbent in her 
gravo-clothos, and in the attitude in which she is described 
to have been found when her tomb was opened. The 
church was subsequently “redecorated,” — that is to say 
destroyed as regards architectural beauty, — in 1726 by 
Cardinal Doria, whe built heavy piers around the columns 
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of the nave, and enclosed with gratings an upper gallery, 
which must have been beautiful, in order to make accom- 
modation for the nuns of the adjoining Benedictine 
monastery to hear, unseen, the services. Still, especially 
in the tribune at the east end of the church, some interesting 
relics of the old 9th century church may yet bo seen there. 
The ctfVious mosaics representing St Cecilia, and the other 
saints to whom Fope Paschal dedicated the church, belong 
to that period. 

The church of St Cecilia is situated at the further 
end of that part of the city called Trastevere, near the quay 
of the liipa Qrande, a region which tradition declares to 
have been the earlier ^‘Foro degli Ebrei," or (juarters 
assigned to the Jews, — a ghetto,” as the part of the city 
so destined was subsequently called, liere it is said that 
St Peter, as a Hebrew, was lodged on his first arrival in 
Rome, and hence began to preach the gus[)el. 

This churcb has from its first foundation given his 
“title” to a cardinal priest. For many generations it 
was the custom for the popes, accumpanied by all their 
cardinals, to celebrate a “ Capella i)apalo ” here on certain 
days in the year. And down to the jacseut time, on* the 
22d of November in each year, the best cliurch music still 
to be met with in Home (which is m^t, however, saying 
much) may be heard in the church of St Cecilia. 

CECROPS, probably a Pelasgian hero, was, according 
to Athenian tradition, the first king of Attica, and tiie 
founder of its political life. Ue was said to liave divided 
Attica into twelve parts, to have instituted marriage, and 
introduced a new form of worship. Some late Greek 
writers held that he came from Egypt. He is represented 
as human as regards the upper part of his body, while the 
lower is shaped like a dragon. 

CEDAR, a name applied to several members of the 
Natural Order Conifera\ The word Cnhir (the Greek 
Kiipwi) is probably derived from tho Arabic Kedt\ worth 
or value, or from Kedrat^ strong. The name has been 
supposed by some to have taken its origin from the brook 
Cedrun, in Judaea. 

The Abies Cedrus or Cfdrus Lihaiii, the far-famed Cedar 
of Lebanon, is a tree which, on account of its beauty, 
stateliness, and strength, has alw^ays been a favourite with 
poets and painters ; and which, in the figurative language 
of prophecy, is frequantly employed in tlie Scriptures 
as a symbol of power, prosperity, and longevity. It 
grows to a vertical height of , from 50 to 80 feet — “exalted 
above all trees of the field,” and at an elevation of about 
6000 feet above sea-level. In the young tree, the bole is 
straight and upright, and one or two lending brandies ri.se 
above the rest. As tho tr(?e iiicreasc.s in size, however, the 
upper branches become miiigleil together, and the tree is 
then clump-headed. Numerous lateral ramifying brandies 
spread out from the main trunk in a hcrizontal direc- 
tion, tier upon tier, covering a compass of ground tho 
diameter of which is often grcal!er than the height of tho 
tree. Gilpin, in his Ftrrest Sa^tery, describes a cedar 
which, at an ago of about 118 years, had attained to a 
height of 53 feet, and had a horizontal ex[)an.se of 9G feet. 
The branchlets of the cedar take the same direction as the 
branches, and the foliage is very dense and dose woven. 
The tree, as with tho rest of the fir-tribe, except the larch, 
is evergreen ; . the leaves are renewed every spring, but 
their fall is gradual. In shai^o the leaves are straight, taper- 
ing* cylindrical, and pointed; they are about an inch lung, 
and of a dark green colour, and grow in alternate tufts of 
about thirty in number. The male and female llowers'grow 
on the same tree, but are separate. The eones, which are on 
the upper side of the branches, are llattened at the ends, 
and are 4 or 5 inches in length, and 2 inches wide ; they 
take two years to come to perfection, and whilegrowing exude 
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much resin. The scales are dose pressed to one another, 
and are reddish in colour. The seeds are provided with a 
long membranous wing. I'he root of the treo is very strung, 
and ramifying. The cedar flourishes best on sandy loamy 
soils, it still grows on Lebanon, eleven groves having been 
de.scribed by the American missionary Jessup; and pro- 
bably is to be found over the whole group of mountains 
lying betw'ecu Damascus and Tripoli in Syria, which com- 
prehends, besides Lebanon, the Mounts Taurus and Anianus 
of the ancients. Lamartine tells us that the Arabs regard 
the trees as endowed with the principles of continual 
existence, and wdlh reasoning and prescient })Owers, which 
enable them to pre}>are for the changes of the seasons. 
The best known group in the Lebanon range consists of 
twelve very ancient trees amidst a grove of about 400 
younger ones^ — ai>pareiitly tho yellow cedars spoken of by 
J^iumartine. They occupy little knolls in the Jebel-el Arz, 
a recess or hollow near the highest point of tho mountains, 
about 15 miles from the sea. One tree on the southern 
side has u circumference of 42 feet at its base. Lord 
Lindsay mentions two other cedars on the northern edge of 
the grove, one C3, and another 49 feet in girth. The 
number of the trees has been slowly decreasing since 1550, 
when Belon counted twenty -eight of them ; m-aily 200 
years later, when Dr Pococke visited Syria, only 15 were to 
be .seen. The w’ood of the cedar of Lebanon i.s fragrant, 
though not so strongly scented as that of the juniper or 
red-cedar of America. It appears that the w'ood may be 
hard in portions, and sufficiently ( lose-grained and compact 
to be carved, — the fibroin mountain-cedars being liner than 
in t]u»se grown on plains. The wujod is, however, generally 
describetl as a r eddish- win te light material, of a coarse grain 
and spongy texture, easy to work, but liable to shrink and 
warp. J)r Pococke affirms that it does nut differ in uppear- 
anee from white deal, nor does it seem to be harder. As 
a firewood, it is said to be inferior, burning quickly and 
evolving but little heat. 

The cedar of Lebanon is cultivated in Euruiie fur orna- 
ment only. It can be grown in parks and gardens, and 
thrives well; but the young plants are unable to bear 
great variations of temperature. According to Gilpin, the 
English cedar in its maturcr age becomes shrivelled and 
delormed, the body increasing, whilst the limbs sliriiik. 
hi the Botanic Gardens at Chelsea are two cedars, planted 
there in 1683, which have probably lived upwards of 200 
years. At Caen Wood, IJamiishire, are four trees which 
have been growing since 1750, and are as iiiucli as 100 
feet in lieight. Tlio first cedars in Scotland were planteil 
at Hopetuiin Jloii.se in 1740 ; and the first one said to have 
bfcn introduced into France was brought from England 
by Bernard do Jussicii in 1731, and jdaced in the Jardiu 
lies riantes. Cedar-wood is earliest noticed in J..eviticus 
xiv. 4, G, where it is prescribed among the materials to bo 
used for the cleansing of leprosy ; but tlie wood there 
spoken of was })ro])al>ly that of tlie juniper. Tlie term 
Ju'ts (cedar) of Scripture does not a[)ply strictly to one 
kind of plant, but was used indefinitely in ancient times, 
as is tho word cedar at [)rcsent. I'lie teiin arz is ap- 
plieil by the Arabs to the cedar of Lebanon, to the com- 
mon pine-tree, and to the juniper ; and certainly the 
‘‘ceclars” for masts, mentioned in Ezek. xxvii. 5, must 
have been pine-trees. It seems very probable that the 
fourscore thousand hewers employed by Solomon for cut- 
ting timber did not confine tlieir operations simply to what 
would now be termed cedars and fir-trees. Dr Lindley 
considers that some of the cedar-trees sent by Hiram, king 
of Tyre, to Jerusalem may have been procured from Mount 
Atlas, and have been identical with tho Call Ur is quadrir 
valvisy or arar-treo, tho wood of which is hard and ilurable, 
and was much lu request in former times for the building 
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of temples. The timber-work of the roof of Cordova 
Cathedral, built eleven centuries ago^ is composed of it. 
In the time of Vitruvius “ cedars ” were growing in Crete, 
Africa, and Syria. Pliny says that their wood was ever- 
lasting, and therefore images of the gods were made of 
it ; he makes mention also of the oil of cedar, i)r ctdrium, 
distilled Irom the wood, and used by the ancients for 
preserving tln*ir books from moths and damp : pa|»yri 
anointed or rubbed with cedrium W'ere on this account called 
cedrati lihri. Drawers of ccrdar or cliips of the wood are 
now employed to protect furs and woollen stiiHs from 
injury by moths. Cedar* wood, liowever, is said by I >r 
Fleming to be injurious to natural history objects and to 
instruments jdaeed in cabinets ma»le of it, as the re.sinoiis 
matter of the woml bcc.omcs th'posifotl upon tliem. Cvdria^ 
or cedar resin, is a substance similar to mastic, that Hows 
from incisions in the tree ; and cedar manna is a sweet 
exudation from its branches. 

There are two subspecies or varieties of Ahii^s ("tdras 
— -1. Dfiidffra, tlie «lc(»dar, or “ god tree** (»l‘ tlui Hima- 
layas, and -4. ail ant inly of tln^ Atlas range, North Africa. 
The deodar Hounshes in all the liigher miniritains from 
N«*pal ui> to Kashmir, at an elevatnm of fnun to 

1 fei‘t ; on the peaks t*) the northern side of the 

liooning l*asa, it grows t(» a licight of (Jl) to 70 feet before 
branching. The wood is close grained, long fibred, per- 
fumed, and highly rc.Miioiis, and resists the action of water. 
The foliage is of a grey-gr(*en, the leaves are slender, and 
the twigs are thinner than tho.se of A, (\dras. The tree 
is emiphjyt'd for a vari(*ty of useful pnr])osi‘s, especially in 
building. It is now much eultivatisl in iMigland as an 
ornaiiiental jdaiit. A. atinnilni has slnn’trr and denser 
leaves llian /t. C^dni,^; its wood also is liard, and more 
rapid in growth than is that of the onlinaiy <*edar. It is 
fonml at an altitude above the sea of from 7000 to 9000 
feet. 

The name cedar is apjdied to a variety of trees. The 
Hermiida cellar {Juniperns bennmiiana) and the red ur 
American cedar (./. vin/iniana) are botli much used in 
joinery and in the maiiiifncture of ]>eneil.s ; though other 
woods are now .sujierseding tlnnn for pencil luaking. The 
Japaiie.se cedar ((.!ri//J(anrriaJa/KUiira) is a kind of cypress, 
the wood id which is very durable. Aiiotlier sjieeies of 
cypress ((Ju/anisnf: flifjoidis)^ found in swamps in the south 
of Ohio and !Ma.s-.aehusetts, is known as the American 
wdiite cedar. It has small leaves and fibrous bark, and is 
much u.sed for making fences and coo])er.s’ .slaves. The 
Spani.sh cedar is a name applied UA]iv dun ij terns /Inn'i/tt'a, 
and also to anotlier .sp<*ei 4 *s, ,/. ejjyrr tints. Tile latter was 
much used by Uie (ire.eks for making ima^e.s ; and it.s 
empyreumatic oil, Iluile de (Aide, is usj-d medicinally for 
ekin di.soa.ses. A species of cyjiress which has bcmi 
naturalized in the neighbourhood of fiiitra is known as 
the cedar of (Joii. The order (^edrdantt ^wliieli is en- 
tin ly distinct from the (kmifers) ineluilc'^, along with the 
m:ih«»ganics and other valuable timber trees, tlie Jamaica 
and til-! Australian red cedars. The cedar woc.d <»f (luiaiia, 
nsfd f(jr making canoes, is a .sjH‘cies of the Natural Order 
Amijnd<i>'tfr\ L ira aliissiina. 

Till! impi»rlatiun of woods chwsed as cedar.s into (Jreat 
liritaiii has been free from duty since wdien the im- 

ports were hr, 17 tons, valued at £59,-L^4. 

Sf.j nonhin’s I‘int'f}nn; I.ois<*l(*ur-l>t'.slnnge}iainj»s, Jltsfoirf »1u 
thi /.iIhui, l‘.in 18 ‘mS ; Ltiudon, Arhoretmn Lrifunnnvw^ 
vmI iv j»i l.oridoii, isail; Abinpii.s Ji* i 'lianit.i.'iv, 

Ti'tiiU priifitfii ti> 'i nrhrrx r^fnvpttjr enm/frf^y I'm is. lS4rj: l)i ,I 1) 
liiliitri, Snt. Jlist. /!' I Iff/', 1862, pf». 11 1 ; I'lamlis, /•ntfsl 

i o/'A.ir. (tful f'ltifrtr/ Ifuhfty pp. 516-525, bond., 1874. 

CFFAM ', a sea[.ort town on the north coast of Sicily, 
in the province uf Palermo, and 39 miles E.S.K. of the 
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town of that name, in 38® 0' N. lat. and 1 4® 4' E. long. 
The new town, founded by Roger T. of Sicily in 1131, is 
situated at the base of a steep promontory 1191 feet in 
height, whieh overlooks the magnificent Bay of Cefalu. 
The houses are tolerably well built; and the cathedral, 
commenced in 1132, is distinguished for the beauty of its 
facade, with antique pillars and mosaics. Near it are the 
bishop’s palace and the seminary. *]’he harbour is good, but 
small ; and the trade, which is chiefly in oil, manna, and 
sardines, is inconsiderable. Tlie inhabitants, who number 
about 10,200, are actively engaged in sea-fishery. The old 
town derived its name of Ceplialtjedium i'iV CephaluedislYom 
the proj'^cting headland mimtioned above, on which it 
stood. On the original site arc to be seen a fine Saracenic 
castle and an ancient temple. Tlie latter is constructed 
of iims.sive stones, and part of its walls is formed by the 
.side of the lull. At first Cephahediuin was possibly only 
a fortress of the Himeneaii.s. In 396 n.c. Jt entered into 
friendly relations witli lliniilco ; and after the defeat of 
the Cartliaginian fleet, it was betrayed into the hands of 
Dionysius of Syracuse. In 307 b.c. it was taken by Agatho- 
clcs, and in 231. in the lir.st Funic war, by the Romans. 
Ill NfiS A.i). the tow’ll was captured hy the Saracens. 

OKllEOIN, perhaps the ancient JSef/isety a town of 
Murcia in S]>ain, four miles cast from Caravaca. Its 
houses are generally built of marble from the neighbouring 
quarries. Its civil, religious, and educational establish- 
ments are in a coiiijiaratively prosperous condition. It 
possesses a considerable trade in agricultural produce, 
especially wine, hemp, and oil, and has several manufac- 
torii‘s of ])a])er and coar.se linen. Fopulationj 6200. 

(’FIjANO, a towm of Italy, in the province of Abruzzo 
UUeriore and district of Avezzaiiu, about seven miles east 
of the town of that name. It is finely situated on a hill 
about four miles from the former bed of Lake Celano, and 
has ail interesting mediieval castle of the 15th century, 
celebrated for its conneiHion with the unfortunate Countess 
Covella. Though the town never recovered from the ven- 
geance inflict od on it in 1 223 by Frederick 11., it continued 
to be the centre of a cuuntship which was bestowed in 
1463 on Antonio Jicx'oluinini. The chapel of this family, 
ill the (*onvunt of \'alle Verde, not far from the town, is 
worthy of notice for the paintings of Giulio Romano ; and 
the town itself lias the honour of being the birthplace of 
lieato Toiiimaso tlie probable author uf the JJics Jrexi, The 
population uf the coiiimunc* is 6673. 

The neighbouring lake, known to the ancients as Lacus 
Furitinsy had till the beginning of this century an area of 
.37,990 ai7res, and was remarkable for its frequent changes 
c»f levctl. As e.arly as the Jst century, the Emperor Clau- 
diu.s constructed a suhtc rraiu‘an passage by w’hich the sur- 
plus waters found an outlet to the Liris or Carigliano. No 
fewer than 30,000 workmen w'crc employed for a space uf 
eleven years ; and the undertaking Bceiiis to have been as 
suece.ssful as it was bold. Ihit in the following reign the 
}>assage was alluw'ed to fall into disrepair ; and it has 
iicen reserved to the pre.sent generation to see the old 
liiunan w’orks not only restored but surpassed. From 1793 
to LSlO the lake had been gradually rising till it was 30 
feet above its former level ; and t'.e attention of the 
Ncuipolitaii Government was directed to the danger. 
Little, however, wa.s effected till 1852, when the necessary 
works wiM’e undertaken by a comjniny, under the direction 
of Mr C. Hutton Gregory, who ])roceeded to widen the 
ernis.sariiim and support the walls with arched work. The 
shares of thci company were gradually bought up by Prince 
Giulio Torlonia of Rome, wlio successfully carried on the 
operations at his own expense till his death in 1871. 
About 36,000 acres of rich arable land have been reclaimed, 
and the corn-crops yjeld a profit of from 30 to 36 per cent 
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IBie new tunnel is about four miles long, and has a cross 
section of 21 square yards. The honour of the engineer 
ing has been shared by Montricher, who died in 1858, 
Bermont, and Brisse. See Kramer, Der Fumwr See, Berlin, 
1839. 

CELEBES, an island of the East Indian Archipelago, 
separated from Borneo on the W. by the Strait of Macassar 
and bounded on the E. by the Strait of Molucca. It 
stretches from 118° 30' to 125° 40' E. long., and from 
6° 45' S. to r 45' N. lat., and its area is approximately 
estimated at about 70,000 sqbaro miles. Its general out- 
line is extremely irregular, and has been compared to that 
of a starfish with the rays torn oil* from the west side. It 
consists of four great peninsulas, extending from a com- 
paratively small nucleus towards the N.E., E., S.E. andS., 
and separated by the three large bays of (lorontalo orTomini, 
Tolo or Tomaiki, and Boni. Of these bays the first is by 



far the largest, the other two having much wi<lor entrances 
and not extending so far inwards. Most important among 
the smaller inlets are the bays of Amiirang, K>vansang, and 
TontoH on the north coast, Palos and l^irrc Parrc on the 
west, and Kendari or Vosmatjr on the «iast. A large part 
of the island is but partially explored, but the general 
character of the whole seems to be more or hiss mountain- 
ous. Well-detfned ranges prolong themselves, through each 
of the peninsulas, rising in many places to a considerable 
elevation. Naturally there are iTo great river basins or 
'extensive plains, but one of the features of the island is the 
frequent occurrence, not only along the coasts, but at 
various heights inland, of beautiful stretches of level ground 
often covered with the richest pastures. The substruc- 
tural rocks are mainly of*igneo\is origin, the most frequent 
being basalt in a state of decomposition ; but in many 
districts the Carboniferous strata are well developed, and 
give a character to the landscape. 'Die northern peninsula 
differs from the others in being still highly volcanic and 
subject to not unfrequent earthquakes. Within the pro- 
vince of Minahassa alone as many as eleven dislinct 
volcanoes have been counted ; and hot springs, mud 
fountains, and similar phenomena occur in several other 
districts. Few of the rivers are navigable for any distance, 
wd the entrance to almost all of them is obstructed by 


bars. Lakes, on the other hand, are both numerous end 
extensive. Of theses the most important is the Tain|»- 
arang-Labaya or Tempe, situated in the south-eastern 
peninsula in 3° 37' Si. lat. Tt has a depth of about 30 
feet, and is richly stocked with wild-fowl and fish. The 
scenery throughout the island is of the most varied and 
picturesque description. ‘‘ Nowhere in the archipelago,” 
says Mr Wallace, “have I seen '^ueh gorges, chasms, and 
precipices as abound in the district of Maros ; in many 
parts there are vertical or even overhanging precipices live 
or six hundred feet high, yet completely clothed with a 
tapestry of vegetation.” Much of the country, especially 
round the Bay of Tolo, is still covered witli primeval forest 
and thickets, traversed here and there by scarcely percei> 
tible paths, or broken with a few clearings and villages. 

In spite of its situation in the centre of the archipelago, 
Celebes possesses a fauna of a very distinctive kind. Tlie 
number of species is small; but in many cases they are 
peculiar to the island. Of the birds, for example, about 
2(10 species are known ; and of these no fewer than 80 are 
peculiar. The mammalian s]>ecies number oidy 14, and 
ul these 11 belong almost entirely to the Cclebesian area. 
Most remarkable are the Maracits vlf/n\ an ape found 
nowhere clre but in Batchian ; the Aufta dej)nsi<iiconii.s', a 
.small ox-like qiiadrui)ed, which inhabits the mountainous 
districts ; and the babinisa or pig-deer of tlie .Malays. 
There .arc no large boasts of prey, and neither the elephant, 
the rhinoceros, nor the tapir is represented. Wild 
buiraloes, swine, and goats ara ju'etty common ; and most 
of the usual domestic animals are kept in greater or 
smaller numbers. Though they receive but little attention, 
the cattle are good. The horses are in high rejmte in the 
archipelago; formerly about 700 were yearly ex[)oited to 
.lava, but the supply has considenibly diminishiuJ. 

The same ])eculiarity of species holds in reganl to the 
insects of Celebe.s as to tlK» inammals and binl.s. Out of 
118 species of butterfiies, belonging to four important classes, 
no fewer than 8G are peculiar ; while among the rose- 
chafers or f the same i.s the ease in lii uni of 30. 

Equally remarkable with this presence of peculiar species 
is the absence of many kinds that are eoinnaui in the re.st 
of the archi[>elago ; and the fact that similarities are often 
ti» be traced with species belonging to Africa and <»ther 
remote regions is highly suggestive. 

Vegetation is, it need hardly be saiil, extremely rich ; 
but there are fow’cr large trees than in the other islands of 
the arohipolago. Of ])lants that furnish food for man the 
must important are rice, maize, and iiiilhit, colfee, the cocoa- 
nnt tree, the sago-palm, tlie obi or natne jmtato, tlie bread- 
fruit, and the tamarind ; w ith lemons, orarige.s, iiiaiigostcLiis, 
wild-plums, Spanish ]>cp[)er, bean.s, melons, and sugar-cane. 
The shaddock is to be found only in the lower plains. 
Indigo, cotton, and tobacco are grown ; the bamboo and 
the ratan-palm are common mi the wood.s ; and among the 
larger tn*es are .sandal-woo<l, ebony, .sapan, and teak. The 
gemnti palm furnishes tibre.s fur ropes ; tin* juice <»f the 
Are/tfjff earchat'ifvra i.s iiiamifactiired into .siinar and a 
bcNcrage called sagneir ; ami intoxicating drinks are 
prepared from several other ^mlms. 

Except W'here Dutch infiuence has madi* it^lf felt, very 
little, attention has been paid by tbe nati\e ract's to any 
agricultural pursuit ; and their iiiainilaetnnng industries 
are few' and limited. The wen\iiig of cotton cloth is 
princi]>n]ly carried on by women ; and the process, at least 
for the finer descriiition, is tedious in tlie extreme. The 
cheap introdnotion of European gotuls is gradually lessening 
the amount of native stnfis. The houses are built of wood 
and bamboo ; and as the. use «>f diagonal strnt.s has not 
been introduced, the walls soon lean over fnmi the force 
of the winds. The most important of the mineral pro- 
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ducts oi the ishind arc gold and salt ; excellent iron is also adopted a certain number of vocables from Sanskrit, Malav^ 
found, which is utilized by the natives ; and coal of rather Javanese, and Portuguese, but on the whole is remarkably 
poor quality has been met with in various places, as in the pure, and has undergone comparatively few changes in the 
district of Maros. The gold-mines are mainly in tlje course of the last two or three centuries. It is written in 
nurtheni peninsula; but even there the amount actually a peculiar character, which has displaced, and probably been 
obtained is not so great as it was formerly. The varimis corrupted from, an old form employed os late as the 17th 
chiefs, bound by contract to bring yearly a fixed (piaiitity century. Neither bears any trace of derivation from the 
of the metal to the Dutch authorities, freipiently fail m their Sanskrit alphabet. The priests affect the use of the Arabic 
engagements, and many of them have been of necessity letters. The literature is very poor, and consists largely of 
exempted. The gold is usually found at a depth of from romantic stories from the Malay, and religious treatises from 
12 to 7i) feet; but there are some mines in lUvool and the Arabic. Of the few original pieces the most important 
^fontoli that reach 90 feet. In many, such as those of are the early histories of Goa, Tello, and some other states 
Ankaliulu, Pagiama, and Popasatu, it is very cold, and the of Celebes, and the Rapang, or collection of the decrees and 
miners have to sit all day in nitrous water. maxims of the old princes and sages. The more modem 

The whole island is practically in the hainls of the productions are letters, laws, and poems, many of the- 
Dutch Governmenr, tliough a comparatively small portion last having vtjry considerable beauty. For his know- 
is under their dirc!*t ailministratioii, ami a liirgo number of ledge of the 3klacassar the European scholar is mainly 
petty f)rin( t*s are still puriiiitted to do very miicli as they indebted to the labours of D. F. Malthts of the Dutch 
please in tiie internal management of tJicir territories. Bible Society, who was sent out in 1846, and has published 
For administrative pur|)().ses it is distrilmtcil anu»iig the Makimaanche Sprwtkkmst (1858), Makamuirsch-Hol^ 
residencies of Celebes, Manado, and Ternate, of which the landsdi Wimrdenhof'k Eihnoyrapkuche Atlas (1859)^ 

two former bch>ng solely to the island, while the third Makamiarscke Chrestumathlc (1860), and various com- 
includes a large part of the Aloluccas. munication.s to the Zi^dsch. der morgenl. GesdUch. 

Residency The residency of Celebes, formerly kiunvii as the Govern- The dei>artment of the Northern Districts, called also 
of Celebes, n^ent of Macassar, comprises all the \arious states that Maros (properly Marusa), from the chief town, lies to the 
surround the Gulf of Boni, and is divided into the following north t)f Macassar, and is divided into twenty-six districts, 
departments :—(l) Macassar, (2) the Northern Districts, It is watered by the River Maro.s, which has a channel of 
(3) the Southern Districts, (4) Bulccoiiiba and Bunthaiii, great picturcstjueness broken by waterfalls and bordered by 
and (5) Saloyer and the subordinate islands, Biitoii, Sum- caves. 'Die mineral products comprise gold, marble, 
bawa, and Bima. porcelain-clay, and anthracite ; but the extensive rice-fields 

The department of Macfissar, or Maiigkasara as it is called are the principal source of wealth. The rivefis commanded 
in the native language, is one of the ol(l(\st parts of the by the fort of Valkcnburg; and a great road, constructed 
Dutch po.s.ses.sions. It contains Macassar, the capital of in 1859, leads through the department. About five miles- 
the residency, which is situated on the west coast of the from the town are the >varm mineral springs of Amarang 
southern i)enin.sula in 5° 7' 45" S. lat., lurms one of the and !Magemba. The }»opulation is estimated at 120,000. 
principal ports in the archipelago, and has a population of The prevailing language is Buginese, but Macassar is also- 
from 15,000 to 20,000. The inhabitants of the dej»art- spoken by a c()nsiderai>le number. 

iiient consist mainly of Macassars and Malays proper, The department of the Southern Districts, or, Takalla, lies 
Eiidincse from the Island of Flores, and immigrants from to the .south-west of Macassar, and is divided into two parts 
the neighbouring kingdom of Wad jo. The foreign colonies by the interposition of the little independent state of 
arc each under tlie management t)f a separate captain, and Sanruboni. The population is estimated at 70,000, and the 
the Malays are also under the can; of a bead priest. The language is "Macas-sar. The people of the district of Qlissong 
Macassars projier are one of the most important peujJes in or Galesong are remarkable for their attachment to a sea- 
the Lstind. Tliey belong to tlie Malay rare, are well built faring life. In 1863 the departiv,ent wus increased by the 
and Miuseular, and have in general a “dark brown com- annexation of Turatcya, which included the three small 
plexiori, a broail and expressive face, black and sparkling states of Bintamo, Bangkala, and Laikau, previously 
eyes, a higli forehead, a tiattish nose with large alie, a large troublesome by their piracies and raids. The Turateyans^ 
mouth, and black snft hair, wliich they let fall over their speak a mixture of Macassar and Buginese. 
shoulders.’* The women are sprightly, cb ver, and amiable, Separated from Turateyaby the River Tino is the depart- 
and ill former times were bought for large piice.s. The inent of Bontbain and Bulecomba, a thinly-peopled and 
men are brave and not treacherous, but ambitious, jealous, mountainous country, chiefly remarkable for the lofty 
and extremely revengeful. Druiikemicss is rare, but to summit of Loin[»obattang or Dikbuik, more familiarly 
gambling and cock-fighting they are passionately aiblicted ; known as tke Beak of Boiithain, which Jias a height of 
and so fre(|ucnt among them is the running amuck that the about 11,000 feet. The soil is specially adapted for the 
Dutch authorities had to dismiss tlie ^lacassar soldiers from culture of coffee. The inhabitants are peaceful and well- 
their service. In all sorts of bodily exercises, ns swinging, behaved, but in education and civilization they are less- 
wrestling, dancing, riding, and hunting, they take great advanced than those of the departments already described. 
X>leasure. 4'hougli they call tliemselves .\laliomctans, their 'Hiey were formerly suliordinate to the Macassar kingdom, 
religion is largely mingled with ])agan superstitions ; they To the north of tlie.so two states lies the important- 
wur.ship animals, and a certain divinity call^nl Karaeiig kingdom of Boni, of which an account will be found in a 
Li)\e, who has p«»wer over their fortune uml Inaltli. l’li(*ir separate article (vol. iv. p. 32), and to the north of Boni, 
language', which bt*longs to the Midayo-.Javaiiesc group, is ami separated from it by the River Chinrana, is the rival 
spoken by about 301), 000 jiersous, in Macassar pro])er, Goa, kingdom of Wajo or Wadjo, with a coast lino of about 5(y 
Tello, Sanraboui, Turatcya, Bulecomba, Tanralili, and a groat miles along the Gulf of Boni. It is governed by about 
many parts of the southern peninsula ; but it has a much forty chiefs or nobles, who are almost Independent in their 
smaller crea than the Buginese, which is the language of respective districts and maintain their individual bands of' 
Boni. it is very deficient in generalizations ; thus, for followers, but at the same time recognize the ovcrlordsbip 
example, it lias words for the idea of carrying in the hand, of the prince. The different offices of the state .are not 
carrying on the head, carrying on the shoulder, and so on, unfrequently held by women ; and the greatest importance^ 
but ha.s ho word for the notion of simply carrying. It has is attached to purity of descent. The inhabitants rather 
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neglect the culture of the soil ; and large numbers of them I 
resort to the neighbouring states as traders. The capital j 
was formerly Tesora or Tossora, a large straggling city near ' 
the River Chinrana, embracing within its fortiheations a 
space of sevoral miles in circuit. For nutneroiis details 
on this district tho reader may consult Mundy’s Nairative 
of EventsSii B(yrnco and Gdehes, vol. i. 

To the south-west of Wadjo is tho kingdom of Sopeng, 
which was long connected by intermarriages with Boni. 
The ground is very fruitful, am^ large quantities of rice arc 
exported. The capital was formerly a place of tho same 
name on the coast ; but tbe rajah removed his residence 
to Songkang on Lake Tempo. Sopeng recognized the 
Dutch supremacy in 1825. Tho population is estimated 
at 18,000. 

To the north of Sopeng lies the territory of Adja Taiii- 
karaug, under the government of the prince of IJdenring, 
who takes his titlb from a small principality of that name. 
It is traversed by tho Sadang River, one of the most 
important of those that flow into the Strait of Macassar. 

Round the head of the Bay of Boni stretclios the kingilom 
of Luvu (Loewoc), a well-peu[)led district, productive of 
gold and excellent iron, but greatly depressed by an unsatis- 
factory government. To the south-west of Lnvu lie the 
districts of Ussu and Lellevau, and south of these the sfnto 
of Baikonka or Minkoko, with its capital Pansulai on tho 
Gulf of Boni ; but the wliole of this region is coiuparatisoly 
unexplored. The Minkokos have a considerable resemblance 
to the Dyaks of Borneo, and maintain a similar custom of 
head-hunting. ^Thcir language is akin to Bugiiie.se. 

At the very end of the eastern peninsula is .situated the 
district of Polean Rumbia, conierminoua on its nortli-east 
boundary with the more important territory of Lavui, which 
stretohes along tho coast of tlie Piay of 'lolo, and is tribu- 
tary to tho king of Boni, The latter district possesses in 
Kendarior VosmaePs Bay one of the finest harbours in the 
archipelago, and it carries on a certain amount of trallic. 
Tho coast is frequented by numbers of the l>aj(uvs. 

The rest of the lands that lie round the Bay of Tolo 
■ belong to the residency of Tomato. Cuntcriiiiiious witli 
Lavui is the principality of Toinbuku, a dni.scly- wooded, 
and partially-explored territory, govcriKMl by an hereditaiy 
chief under the sultan of Termite. Tlio jH>pulatioa is 
mainly settled in tho interior, and their numbers were 
estimated in 1852 at 15,000. They liavo no regular coin, 
and strips of cotton cloth are used in exchange. Tlmir 
language seems to have almost no connection wutli any other 
in the archipelago. Among the pei>i)le along the coast 
excel lent workers in metal are found, and car(ii('uwarc is 
also manufactured. The capital was formerly Lainma ; 
but since 1856 this honour belongs to Sabita. At the very 
head of tho bay j/j tho district of Toinorc or Tomaiki, with 
a river of the same name ; while along the nullhern sitle 
are situated the tcrritorie.s of Banga^ and Bulan! e. From 
tho latter iron and timber are exjxuted. 

The country that lies round tho Gulf of Gorontalo 
belongs to the rc.sidency of Manado, and is divhletl into the 
Miuahassa or Confederation of Manado, the department of 
Qorontalo, and various sta^^s, such as Parigi, Bwool, and 
others that will bo mentioned in tlio course of the .article. 

Of these the most important is tho Mimihassa, or 
properly Ni-mahassa, of Manado, which derives its name 
from tho union of thirty-six states under the Dutch 
supremacy to resist the claims of the king of Bolang, who 
had made himself at one time master of the district. It 
occupies^ the moat eastern part of the northern peninsula, 
and is divided into the five departments of I^Ianado, Kema, 
Tondano, Amurang, and Bolang. Of the ivhole islaml it is 
the most distinctly volcanic portion, and contains several 
mountains that have been in active eruption within modern 


times. The most important suii[imits are those of Klabat 
(6560 feet high), Sapulan (5960), Engeroug (4050)>Lokon 
(5240), Prumangan or Mahabu (4300), Kimavang, and 
Papelampungan. In 1800 tho Mountain Tonkoko threw 
forth a quantity of ashes and pumice-stone that darkened 
tlio air fur two days and covered the ground for many miles 
with a layer an inch thick There are numeroiis boiling 
springs and geysers, the ino-st interesting being Lahendaiig, 
where the Count Charles do Vidua do (Jonzano met with 
his death in 1*S30. An interesling account of a visit to 
sevoral of these volcanic phenon.eim is given liy Mr 
Bickmorc in his Indian Arclninlatjo, Perhaps in no 
part of their posse.ssions have greater ami hnp[>ier trans- 
formations been ellccti'd }»y the Dutch than iu this district. 
In tho beginning of tliis century tho inhabitants weie still 
savages, broken up into numerous tribes that were almost 
never at peace with each other, and s[)eakiiig such a variety 
of ilialects that hardly any village was quite iiitellLgible to 
its neiglibours. About it w’as discovered that the 

soil of the mountain sides was fitted for the growth, of 
collee ; the cultivation was introduced and a system 
established which stimulated the native chiefs to undertake 
the management of tlie ])lanlations. The result has been 
not only to make, the Mimihassa one of the best collee 
districts in the archipelago, but to advance the civilization 
of tho inhabitants iu a w'ondeiiul manner. Missions have 
been cstablislied by the Dutch Mis.siunary Society, and 
have met with the inu.st encouraging success. In 1^59 tho 
mission schools numbered 102, and wore attended by 8993 
i»upils; w’hile at the same time 12 (bo eniinent schools had 
1049 pii])ib- and 28 village schools had 1610. The various 
local dialects are rapidly being riq)lacod by Malay, wliich 
is tho langnagi^ .adopted for v.duoational pur|)Oses, The 
villago.s, which have grown up in considerable numbers, are 
neat and tidy, and most of the houses are well built ; the 
country is traversed by good roads, finely' shaded with trees 
and in many cases tit for carri iges ; and bridges have 
Inn II erected over the rivers. Tin; trade of the district is 
111 a nourishing condition and promises to become iimro 
important. Tho prima'jKi] article.s are the coffee, cocoa, 
rice, and trepang. In 1858 the number of households 
t m ployed in tho conec-ciilturo was 12.909; the miniber ol 
trees in regular gardens was 3.1 19,518 ; and their [uxuluce 
for tho your amoiinled to 22,866 pieiils. ISinee that date 
the plantations both of tho Government and luivatG 
s[>eculatois have very largely increased. The id.int 
succeeds admirably at a Jieight of from 1500 up to 1000 
feet ybovo tho sea, and produces a lim; kernel of ;i trans- 
lucent greenish blue c«)lour, whieh is known in the iiiaiket 
as Manado cidlec, and brings a much higher price than 
the Java growth. Gocoa was probably iutroduecil by the 
early Spa ni^ll navigators, Imtit rciTived lillle jltnilidii till 
about liS22, when some Dutch and C'liiiie.H- settlers 
undertook its cultivation. Since that time it h.is liccoinc 
a pretty inqmrtant article, and has been iiitnidu<-od into 
Goronlalo and the Sangir Islauiis ; but tlie cro[) is unfor- 
tunately a. somewhat precarious one. The kollb «»r Maiiilla- 
hemp {Mumi is largely grown, more especially iu 

the neighbourhood of Amurang, w line (he Government ha.s 
establi.slied a rope factory. The nutmeg, though only 
introduced in 1853, is now eultiv.ited pretty extensively. 
Tiibacco is also grown, but iii;iiiil\ lor home consumption. 
T’he best is obtained from the. ilistrict of Bantek. The 
population of the ^liiialia^sa uu.s, in 1868, 105,514. 

The department of (Joiontalo eoiiiiuises the various 
districts of Gorontalo, JJinbotto, Bone, Bintaiina. Suvava, 
Bolango, Attiiigohi, Bu.demo, Muton, Parigi, Saussu, 
Posso, Tongko, Todjo; and the Togian I^lhlK]s. Goron- 
talo proper lie.s on the north of the Tomini Bay. The in- 
habitants arc mainly Maliumetan Malays, and they possess 

V. - .^7 
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i\bout 200 Mahometan priests, most of whom can neither 
read nor write. The capital is* a large and flourish- 
ing town with considerable trade; it has a Diitcli garrison 
and fort, aiul a Christian school. The rivers ami lake 
furnish abundance of hsli, and almost every Innise lias a 
pond attached h)r keeping those captuied alive. I andjidto, 
a small state of about GOOO inhabitants, since under 

])nteli direction, is chiclly noticeable for the liay of 

KwanJang and the gold-mines of liimbotli), Ihdatu, and 
Sulamet'a. Milton possesses several g()ld-min“s. The 
village of that name lies in 0 " ‘Jd' N. lat. and liH ’ ilO' 

IS" K. long. Along the northern coast to tlic north of 

Muton lie the states of Talele, Ihvnol, and Toiitidi, of which 
the second is the most important, being traversed by 
one of the largest rivers in the island, and j Possessing 
valuable gold-mines and great numbers of ^:lgo palms. 
The ci)m[)o.silioii of its population in 1<S7() was (according 
to J. (J. V\ liieilel in the Tijdsrhrift C'>nr lnd/srftt Ttui!-, 
Land-y en VoUct nliundt'y 1874^ 4229 nalives, 720 from 
(rorontalo and Limbotto, 406 from Kayeli, 230 ihiginesc, 
8t 'rontoli, 3S Mandharcse, and 22 Arabs. Tontoli was 
formerly the resort of pirates, but in 1822 it was cleared 
by Caj>tain I)e Man. 

Along the south side of the "nay of (Jorontalo stn^tches 
the country of I’arigi from Ampliibabii to tlieJ^ivcr Duhigii. 
It has a very fertile tiUTitory, and a considerable trade is 
carried on with Palos and l)i»ngala, the districts on Toniiiii 
Pay, and Singap»oro. The exports an* gold, lu»rscs, coe« pa- 
nuts, bananas, and a kind of resin caJhal damar. Parigi 
recogni/.cd the Dutch supremacy in 18 {jU, but has pre- 
served its autonomy, and is gipveriicd ]py a prince and 
several chiefs. The jirincipal village is Parigi di Atas. 

(.)n tlm west coast of the island, and iuiniing as it were 
the nucleus from whieh the p(‘irmsul:is spring, lie the 
districts of Dongala, Palos, and Kayefi. I )(pngala is situated 
on the Pay of Palos, and is govi'riM'd by a rajah who 
recognized Dutch siqucnuicy in 1821. l*ahps is governed 
by an independent chief, and is in a flourishing condition. 
The town is situated in (P 37' S. lat. and lltr 34' K. long., 
and is connected by road witli Paiigi and Poni. Its 
inhabitants carry on an active tnnh* both b}" sea and land. 
The kingd(pm of Kayeli was at one time under the sultan 
of Ternatc, passed by comjuest to the peo[>le of Macas.sar, 
was restored to the sultan by the treaty i»f Ponga, and was 
by him preseiiteil to tlie Dutch, wlio>e autliority was only 
rocognizeil in 1834. 'I'he soil is well tilted for cultivation, 
and yields colfue and eoccpa nuts for export. The kingdtnn 
of Maiidhar lies further south, and is gcpverned by seven 
chiefs, wlu> take their titles fnmi the si;ven prineijpal rivers, 
and till 1834 recognized tlie snj)rciiiacv of P>uiii. The in- 
habitants speak a distinct language. Tho.>(; on the coast 
are nominal Mahometans, those inlaml are still ] pagan. They 
are active traders, and take voyages to ,Java, Peiicoolen, 
Malacca, Singapore, and Manilla, 'foradja, which lies 
further inland, is possessed by a wild pagan race, who 
keep themselves apart from all intercourse, and are gener- 
ally regarded as the original inhabitants of tlie ihlaml. 

Celebes was first discovered by the J'urtugiiese in the 
early part of the IGth century, the exact date a.''.sigued 
by some authorities being 1512. 'fhe iiami! does not 
appear to be of native origin, and the plural form is 
probably duo to the belief that the different [peninsulas 
were so many separate islands. At the time (pf the 
Portuguese discovery, the Macassars were the most jiowiTful 
[People in the island, having successfully defended tliem- 
selves against tlie king of the Moluccas and the sultan of 
Ternate. In ICOO the Knglisb attempted to gain a 
footing. At what lime the Dutch first arrived is not 
certainly known, but it was very probably in the end of 
the 16th or beginning of the 17th century, since in 1607 
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they formed a connection with Macassar. In the year 
1611 the Dutch East Indian Company obtained the 
monopoly of trade on the Island of Butoii; and in 1618 
an insurrectitpn in Macassar gave them an opportunity of 
obtaining a definite establishment there. In 1660 the 
kingdom was tinally subjugated by Van Dam and Truit- 
man, with a fleet of 33 shi[)S and a force of 2700 men. 
In 16GG the war broke out anew ; but it was brought to 
an end by Speelman in the following year, and the treaty 
(pf ilonga or Banga was signed, by which the Dutch were 
recognized as the [protcctipi's and mediators of the ditferent 
states who were parties to the treaty. In 1G8.3 the north- 
eastern [part of the island was conquered by Robert 
Paddeiiburg, and [placed under the command of the 
governor of the Moluccas. In 170.3 a fort w^as erected at 
Manado. The kingdom of Boni was successfully attacked 
by Van Geen in 1824, and in August of that year the 
Bonga treaty was renewed in a greatly modified form, 
Since then thii [Principal military event is the Boni insur- 
rection, which was ([uolled in 1839. With the exception 
of ^fanado, the Dutch settlements in Celebes have not 
been financially spiccessfnl ; but as the resources of the 
country are developed it will, doubtless, become a very 
Valuable possession. 

InVi'lli’s ran Nrdrrlandsch Indie tlirro will be found 

an i*xtciisivi‘ bihliognipliy of Crlrbc.s ilrawii up by 11. C. Millies. 
I»i*.sidf.s tlu* w«*ll-k]m\vu works «>f Valeniyii, SLavoriims, Hallies, and 
(.’rawfin*«l, it will In* suirnMont to nieiilioii Van den lloscb, Nederland- 
sclui lirziflintjni Jzitfy ISIS; Vincent, “ Notice sur Tisle de 
fVdehea,’* in Joiirn. dcs VunatjrSy lS2d ; Olivier’s Jtcizen, 1884; 
hfinwpirdt’s Jins naar hri UosUlijk ijcdrelte van den Ned, Arcliipel, 
in 1S21, ltS.5S ; Van di i Hart, lieizc nmlomhU Eiland Celebes, 18.^3 ; 
S.aniuel White, Aceount of the Inst rebellion at Macassar, 1687 ; 
StuhcnvolPs Translation ofllistoryofthe lslamlof CtleheAt, by Mr li, 
/jlok\ (lor. of Macassar, IS 17 ; (’apt. R. Muiidy, Narrative of Events 
in Borneo and (.VIebes, ]S4S; Ed. Dulauricr, Code Maritime des 
Iloyaumcs Maiud'cf^sar ct Luwjui, 184rp ; Wallace, Malay Archi- 
pelago, 1869; Hick more, East Indian Archipelago, 1868 ; Veth’s 
Ern Nedcrlanihu-h rehlgcr op Zuid Celebes, 1876/ Riedel’s Uet 
landschap Lorvol, Noord Sclebrs, 1872; the same writer’s “Die 
landstdiaftcn lloloiitalo, &c, in the Zeftsrhr. fUr Eth- 

ihdogir^ 1871; Ikrniii’H “Viaggio”m Guido Cora’s Cosmos for 
1874-6. (H. A. W.) 

CELERY (Apium (jraneolcns), a biennial plant belong- 
ing t(p tlie Natural Order rviheliiferw, wliich, in its native 
condition, is known in Ihigland as smallago. In its wild 
state it is coinmcni by iJic sides oof ditclies and in marshy 
places, cs[peeially m^ir the sea, producing a furrowed stalk 
and wi‘dge-sha[ped leavi!S, the whole plant liaving a coarse, 
rank taste, and a peculiar smell. By cultivation and 
blanching the stalks lose their acrid qualities and assume 
tJie mild sweetish aromatic taste peculiar to celery as a 
salad plant. Tln^ [plants arc raised frozn seed, sown cither 
in a hut Ix'd or in the open garden, according to the 
season of tlie year, and after one or two (liinnings out and 
trans[plantifigs, they are, *pn attaining a height of 6 or 8 
jnclHj.s, [planted out iu deep trenches for convenience of 
blanching, whicli is effected by earthing up and so excluding 
the stems from the iiifiiience of light. A large number of 
varieties are cultivated by gardeners, which are ranged 
under two classes, whitoand red, — the white varieties being 
generally the best flavoured, most crisp and tender. 
As a salad [plant, celery, especially if at all “stringy,” is 
difficult of digestion, but it possesses valuable diuretic 
properties. Both blanched and green it is stewed and used 
in soups, the seeds also being used as a flavouring 
ingredient. In tlie south of Europe celery is seldom 
blanched, but is much used in its natural conation. 

Celeriac is a variety of celery cultivated more on account 
of its roots than for the stalks, although both are edible 
and are used for salads and in soups. It is chiefly grown 
in the iKprth of Europe, and is not in much request in 
Great Britain. 
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CELESTINE, the name of five popes. ' 

Celestine L was a Roman, and is supposed to have been 
a near relative of the Emperor Yalentiniau. Various 
portions of the liturgy are attributed to him, but without 
any certainty on the subject. Ho hold the Council of 
Ephesus in which the Ncstorians were condemned, in ' 
431. Fdur letters written by him on that occasion, dated i 
all of them 15th March 431, together with a few others, I 
to the African bishops, to those of Illyria, of Thessaloiiica, 
and of Narbonne, are extant ^in retranslations from the 
Greek, the Latin originals having been lost. He actively 
persecuted the Pelagians, and was zealous for Roman 
orthodoxy. He sent Palladius, a Greek, to Scotland, and 
Patricius (St Patrick) to Ireland. Ho raged against the 
Novatians in Romo, imprisoning their bishop, and forbid^ 
ding their worship. Ho was zealous in refusing to tolerate 
the smallest innovation on the constitutions of liis pre- 
decessors, and is Recognized by the church as a saint, lie 
occupied the seat of St Peter eight years five months and 
three days, and died on the 6th April 432. He was 
buried in the cemetery of St Priscilla in the Via Salaria, 
but his body, subsequently moved, lies now in tlic Cliiirch 
of St Prassitle. 

Celkstine II. was elected in 1143, governed the church 
only five months and thirteen days, (lied 9th March 1111, 
and was buried at the Latcran. Ilis name had been 
Guido di Gastello, from the small town of which he was a 
native. Ho had studied under Peter Abelard. 'I'he 
principal act of his Papacy was the absolution of lioui.s 
VII. of France at the request of that penitent monarch, 
and the removaf of the interdict under which that country 
had lain for three years. 

Cblestink III., Qiacinto Bobone Orsini, of that noble 
race, was elected Pope 30th March 1191, being then oidy a 
deacon, received priest’s orders on the 13th of April, ruled 
the church six years, nine months, and nine days (thoiigli 
believed to have been ninety when elected), died 8tli 
January 1198, and was buried at the Lateran. He crowntMl 
the Emperor Henry VI. on the day after his election witli 
a ceremonial symbolizing his absolute supremacy, as 
described by Roger Hovoden, who is believed (more 
reasonably as it would seem) by Baronins, but di.senMlitiMl 
by Natalis Alexander. He aubsoqncnily excommunicated 
the same Henry fi>r wnmgfally keepiiii' Richard of Knixiand , 
in prison. In 1192 he confirmed the 8tatute.s of the 
Teutonic Order of Knights. He would have resigned the 
Papacy, and rocomnumdod a successor shortly before his 
death, but was not suffertvl to do so by tlu cardinals. 

Oklestixe IV., Godfrey Castiglioni of Milan, a nephew 
of Urban III., became a monk at llautecoiube in Savoy, 
there wrote a history of Scotland, and was elected Pope by 
seven cardinals oi^y, in the midst of troubles caused by the 
vicinity and violence^of the Emperor Frederick ll., on the 
22d September 1241. He occupied ^le throne only seven- 
teen days, died, before consecration, on the 8tli October 
1241, and was buried at the Vatican. 

Celbstinb V. was known before his election as Peter di 
Morone. Born in 1215, the son of a pea.sant in tlie 
Neapolitan district, namoil Angelario, he became a 
Benedictine monk at Faifoli in the diocese of Bcneventti 
when he was seventeen. He showed from the first an 
extraordinary disposition to asceticism and solitude, and 
in 1239 retired to a solitary cavern on the mountain 
Morone, whence his name. Five yefirs later he left this 
retreat, and betook himself, with two companions, to a 
similar cave on the Mountain of Majella in the' Abruzzi, 
where he lived as strictly as was possible according to the 
example of St John the Baptist. Terrible accounts are 

g iven of the severity of his penitential practices. While 
ving in this manner he founded, in 1244, the order sub- 


sequently called after him Celastines. (See Celestines.) 
The cardinals assembled at Perugia after the death of 
Nicholas IV., and after long dissensions and dilficultics 
agreed as a moans of escaping from them to elect the hermit 
Pietro di Morone. When sent for he obstinately refused to 
accept the Papacy, and even, as Potrareli says,' attempted 
flight, till he wjis at length persuaded by a deputation of 
cardinals accompanied by the kings of Naples and Hungary. 
Elected 7th J uly 1 20 1, he was crowned in the city of Aquila 
in the Abruzzi, 29th August. Ho issued two decrees, — one 
confirming that of Gregory X., which orders the shutting of 
the cardinals in conclave ; the second declaring ilie right 
of any Pope to abdicate the Papacy, — a right he, at the end 
of five months and eight days, proceeded himself to exercise 
at Naples on the 13th December 1294. Ho did one other 
thing which may be noted, because it seems to be the only 
instance known to the church in which such a thing 
occurred. He empowered one Francis of Aj)t, a Franciscan 
friar, to confer priest’s orJers on Lodovico, son of Charles, 
king of Sicily, -a fact which seems to have escaped the 
notice of Bingham, who says that such a thing was never 
done.- In the formal instrument of his renunciation he 
recites as the causes moving him to the step, “ tlic de.sire 
for humility, for a purer life, for a stainless conscience, the 
deficieiicitJS of his own [»liysical strength, his ignorance, the 
perverseness of the people, his longing for the traiK^uillity 
of his former life ; ” and having divested himself of every 
outward symbol of dignity, he retired to his old solitude. 
He was not allowed to remain there, however. His 
successor, Boriifa(!o VII 1., sent for him, and finally, despite 
dc',sperato attempts of the late Pope to escape, got him into 
his hands, atid imprisoned him in the castle of Fumone 
near Ferentino in (Jampagna, where, after languishing for 
ten months in that infected air, he died on the 19th May 
1296. He was buried at Ferentino, but his body was 
.subsequently removed to A(]uila. .Many Dantescan corn^ 
mentators and scholars have thought that the poet 
.stigmatized (kdestine V. in the enigmatical verse which 
speaks of him “Clio fece per viltate il grnn rifinto.*’^ Recent 
opinion on the point mor(> r»'as(»nably rejects this interpre- 
tation. Celcstine V., like the first of the name, is recog- 
nized by the r.lnircli as a saint. 

CEIiESTlNES, a branch of the great Benedictine 
monastic order. At the fouiidiitioii of the new rule, tJiey 
were called Hermits of St Damiano, or Moronites (or 
.Miirronites), and did nut assume the appellation of (’clcs 
tines till after the election of their founder to the Papacy 
as Celcstine V. The fame of the holy life and tlie 
austerities [iractised by that saintly heriiiil (as noticed abu\e) 
in his .solitude on the Mount iin of Majella, near Snlmona, 
attracted many visitors, several of whom wen; ino\cd to 
remain and share his mode of life. They built, tlierefure, 
a small convent on the spot inhabited bv the Indy hermit, 
which very .shortly became too small for the accoimiiodation 
of those who thronged thitlmr to share tlieii life of priva- 
tions. Peter of Morone, their founder, tin n fore built a 
number of other small oratories in that luiglibourhood. 
This hai)j)ened about the year iL’ol. A new religious 
community was thus formed, and Peter of Morone gave 
them a rule formed in accordance, with his own practices. 
In 1264 the new institution was a[»provcd by Urban IV, 
But the founder, having heanl that it was probable that 
Pope Gregory X., then holding a (’ouncil at Lyons, would 
suppress all such new orders as hail been founded since the 
Lateran Council, having ecunmauded that such institutions 
should not bo further multiplieil, betook himself to Lyons, 

' De Vit. SnlU.^ lib. ii. s(*r. .*1, c\\. 18. 

• Oriff. EccL, liK ii. raje Ii, 5. 

* “ Who lomle fVotii oowanlico the grea' refiisarl,” Inferno^ eanto 
iu. line 60 . 
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atid there succeeded in persuading Gregory to approve his 
new order, constituting it a hrancli’of the Benedictines, 
with a rule based on that of St Benedict, but adding to it 
many additional severities and privations. 'Gregory further 
took it undiT the l*apal protection, assured to it the ])osses* 
sion of all property it might acquire, and endowed it with 
that great and constant, but most pernicious and fatal, 
object of the ambition of all monastic orders, exemption 
from the authority of the ordinary. Nothing more was 
lieedetl to ensure the rapid spread of the new association ; 
and Peter tho liennit of Morone lived to see hiiiiself 
“ Superior-General ” of thirty-six monasteries and more than 
six hundred monks. Peter, liowevcr, cannot be accusefl ol 
ambititm or tlie lust of power when a monastic .superior, 
any more than when he iiiMsted on divesting himself *)t the 
l^apacy, to which he was subsctpieiitly raiM-d. As soon 
os he had seen his new order thus consolidated he gave up 
the government of it to a certain Itobert, ami retired tmee 
again to a still more remote solitude to give Jnin>elf up 
more entirely to solitary iK'iiance and ])raycr. Shortly 
afterwards, in a chapter of the order liehl in lli'Jo, tin' 
original monastery of Majella being judged to bi'. too 
desolate and exposed to too rigorous a climate, it was 
decided that the monastery which had been fonmled in 
Sulinona shovdd be tlie headquarters of tin? onler and 
the residence of the Geiieral-Su[)erior, as it lias continued 
to be to the present day. The next year IVttr the hermit 
of Moroive, having heeii, desj»itehis reluctance, elected Po[»e 
by the name of Celestinc \^, the order he hatl tounded 
took the name of Celestines. The liennit l*ope found lime 
in the few short months of his Pajiacy to conlmi. tin; rule 
of the order, which he had himself cinniKisetl, and to confer 
on the society a variety of special giaees and piivilege^. In 
the only creation of cardinals promoted by him, among the 
twelve raised to the ])nr|>le, there were two monks of iiis 
order, lie found time uisi) to visit, [lersonally the great 
Benedictine monastery on Monte Casino, where he sue 
ceeded in persuading the monks to accept his more rigorous 
rule. He sent fifty monks of his order tti introduce it, 
who remained, however, fur only a few' months. 

After the death of the founder the order was favoured 
and privileged by Benedict XI., ami ra]n»lly spreail through 
Italy, Germany, Flanders, and 1‘Vance, where they were 
received by Pliilip tlie Fair in J.*h)i), Sulisetjuently the 
French Celi'stines, with the consent of the Italian .superiors 
of tho order, ami of Pope ^lartiii V. in 1 PJ7, ublained 
the privilege of making new constitutions for themselves, 
which they did in the 17tli century in a series t)f regula- 
tions accepted by the provincial eha|»ter in 1<)()7. At that 
time the French congregation of tlie order was eoinposed 
of twenty-one monasteries, the head of w’liich was that 
of Paris, and was governed by aProvincial with the authority 
of General. PaulV. was a notable benef.'iet(»r of the <ader. 
But in consequence of later political changes ami events the 
order has been dissolved. 

According to their special constitutions the Celestines 
were bound to say matins in the choir at two o'clock in the 
morning, and ahvays to aUsiain from t'.iling meat, siive in 
illness. The specialities of their rule with regunl to fasting 
would be long and tedious to recount. It cannot be said i 
that they are more severe than those of sundry otlier eon- ! 
gregatiuiH, tliongli much more .so than is reijiiircd by the 
old Benedictine rule. But in reading their minute directifms 
for divers degi •. ' s of abstinence on various <lays, it is 
impossible to avoid being struck by the conviction that the 
great object of the framers of these rules, beyond the general 
purpose of ensuring an ascetic mode of life, w^as to create 
a aji'^cipJity, to make a distinguishing difference between 
what “ oar ” order does and what others do. 

The Celestine'^ wore a white woollen cassock bound with 


a lincii band, and a leathern girdle of the same colour, with 
a scapulary unattached to the body of the dress, and a 
black hood. It was not permitted to them to wear any 
shirt save of serge. Their dress in short wa;: very like 
that of the Cistercians. But it is a tradition in the order 
that ill the time of tho founder they wore a coarse brown 
cloth. Tlie church and monastery of St Pietro* in Montorio 
originally belonged to the Celestines in Rome ; but they 
were turned out of it by Sixtus IV. to make way for 
Franciscans, receiving from the Pope in exchange the 
Church of iSt Kusebius with the adjacent mansion for a 
monastery. 

The order of (’destines lias had its special historians, as Boequet, 
author of a history of tho Celestines of France (Paris, 1719), and in 
the gi-LMt collection of tlie Bollandists, vol. hi., under tlio month 
of ^lay. But the order does not seem to have been fniitfuPof men 
of inneh murk ; nor has it ever ntlaiiied in the annals of Europe, 
or even of the chuivh, a position of such impovtnnco ns most of its 
rival societies have readied. 

CFLIBACV is the condition of those who are living a 
single life. Tho word is derived from cwlebs^ which means, 
nut necessarily, as is very commonly siqiposed, a bachelor, 
but one w ho has no existing wife, whether ho be a bachelor 
or a w'idowtir. (For authorities on this point, see Facciolati, 
Trjlius Ldtinitutis Lexicon,) Scaligcr and Voss derive the 
wonl from Komy, a bed, and XciVo), to leave. Some more 
fanciful etymologists, imagining that leads a celestial 
life, have suggested a derivation fromfa*Z«»^. Tho word is 
sometimes written calvhs^ but the better authorities are in 
favour of the diphthong a\ 

From the remotest times, those who have given their 
attention to the study of the conditions of ‘"human life in 
this world have deemed the married state to be a better 
thing both for the individual and the society to which he 
belongs than celibacy ; while from an equally early period 
those wlio have professed to iimhTstand man’s destinies in 
a future w'orkl, ami the most proper means of preparing for 
them, have, though in no wdse condemning marriage, con- 
ceived that celibacy is the better, purer, nobler, and higher 
condition of life. Law’givers, sociologi.sts, statesmen, 
philosophers, and physiologists have hold the former view; 
devotees, ascetics, priests, the latter. 

The lawgivers of various countries and ages have striven 
to discourage celibacy, .as far as it was in the power of law 
to do so. ’J'he mention by Dionysius of Halicarnassus of 
ail ancient law by which all persons of mature age were 
obliged to marry, may be cited. More authentic is the 
Roman law^ of the time of Augustus known as the Lex 
Julia de rnarifmidis OrdinibuR, It was afterwards called 
Pajda J*opiKta^ or Julia Pa/jia, from some new sanctions 
and amendments under tho consuls Papius and Poppseus. 
Modern legislation lias with increased wisdom shrunk from 
.such direct attempts to coerce those subjected to it. But 
various provisions have in many European countries been 
enacted or propo.sed with the view of favouring tho preval- 
(•nc « of marriage. 

Any endeavour to give a satisfactory account of the 
investigations of physiologists, as bearing on this subject 
would lead us too far afield into the discussion of topics 
which fall mure conveniently and appropriately under other 
iK^'idings. But it appears from recent statistics that 
inarricd persons, — women in a considerable but men in a 
inui li greater degree, — have at all jieriods of life a greater 
probability of living than the single. 

The ideas which, in the absence of or in opposition to 
the rleductions of social philosophers and legislators, have 
found expression in the religious or ecclesiastical observ- 
ances and theories of various ages and creeds, require and 
are fitted to be treated, though with tho utmost brevity, 
in a .somewhat more historical manner. Beausobre, in hu 
Ilistoire Critique 'du ManicMime^ lib. vii cap. Sf ehoWB 
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diat it was a prevalent opinion amonjj the earliest Christians 
that if Adam had not fallen by dLsobedience, he would 
have lived for ever in a state of virgin purity, and that a 
race of sinless beings • would have peopled Paradise, 
produced by some less objectionable means than the union 
of the first pair of mortals. Marriage was considered by 
them as h consequence of the Fall, the brand of the imper- 
fection it had entailed, and a tolerated admission of an 
impure and sinful nature. To abstain from it, therefore, 
vms the triumph of sanctity ap^at the same time the proof 
and the means of spiritual perfection. The earliest 
aspirants to this perfection among the Christians were not 
ecclesiastics as such, but hermits and anchorites, who 
adopted this among other means of attaining to recogiiizedly 
exceptional sanctity. It is not true, as is often sUiLed, that 
the official expositors of Romanist theology and ecclesiastical 
law maintain that a vow of perpetual celibacy was required 
as a condition of ordination in the earliest ages of the 
church. It is fully admitted by them that, '^allliougli 
celibacy is preferable to matrimony, th(3 divine law docs 
not make it necessary for the reception of holy orders, or 
forbid either the ordination of married men or the marriage 
of those already in orders.” In fact it would be impossible 
to maintain the reverse without denying the truth of many 
portions of ecclesiastical history, which the chureli cannot 
afford to spare, as to the conduct and lives of many t»f the 
early bishops, confessors, and martyrs, and without running 
very serious risk of damaging the favourite claim of the 
church to uninterrupted apostolical succession. 

It was propijped in the second Council of Carthage (iJ.'il) 
that celibacy should be required in candidates for the 
priesthood; but it cannot bo pretended tlint even from 
that time it was always considered necessary, [Moruni 
{Diet. Storico Mccles., vol. ii. p. 58) makes a very much 
modified statement: — “As regards the usage and laws of tlie 
church,” he says, “ it has never been permitteil to priests or 
to bishops to take wives, %vhen they hud declared at the 
time of their ordination that they would persevere in 
celibacy.” It must be observed, however, with regard to 
the citations of the cases of bishops and priests of the early 
Greek Church, that Komanist ecclesiastical writeis have 
never pretended thattho practice of tlie Greek Chiircli was 
not much more lax in this respect than that of the Latin or 
Western Church. The difference between the discipline of 
the oho and the other was this. In the Greek C'hurch no 
objection was made to the ordination of married men 
purposing to continue living with their wivc.s, if tliesc 
wives were their first wives, and had not before their 
marriage been widows ; whereas, ns is claimed by Ivonmnist 
writers, in the Latin Church neither priests’ nor hisliops’ 
orders were over conferred on married men without re- 
quiring from thean and from their wives reci])n)eal cmiseiit, 
and a solemn promise, that they W'ould live separately 
during the remainder of their live% As regards hiaho/ts, 
however, the practice in the Greek Church was the sam * 
as in tho Latin. The decrees of various councils, liow- 
ever, show that the practice of the Greek (liurcli in this 
respect was by no means settled and uniform. That of 
Ancyra in 313 permitted ^nurriago only to such deacons 
as had protested against accepting the obligation of 
celibacy at tno time of their ordination. Tlie Council of 
Nice thought that tho ancient tradition of the church 
should be re-established in conformity with the Sfith 
apostolical canon, which permitted marriage only to those 
who held the office of readers or chanters in the cluirches. 

The principal Papal decrees which liave been issued by 
the popes on the subject of sacerdotal celibacy are the 
following. It is said that Calixtus I., who wa.s elected in 
?21, renewed a constitution forbidding the marriage of 
priests* It is said, too, that Lucius L, elected in 255, re- 


enacted the same prohibition. Wo do not, however, reach 
any certainty on the Subject till wo como to the Council of 
Elvira, the first of those on matters of discipline the 
decrees of which are extant. It is doubtful whether this 
council was held in the year 300 or 313. The thirty-third 
and thirty-sixth canons of this council command bishops, 
priests, deacons, and subdcacons to live apart from their 
wives. The council further prohibited ecclesiastics from 
having any female in tlieir houses save a sister or a 
daughter, and tho.se only when virgins, who had consecrated 
their virginity to God. The ecclesiastical writers maintain 
that these constitutions were but the contirmation by 
authoritative sanction of tho practice which had been 
immeiuorially observed, rather as an aposti>lic tradition 
than a positive command. From that time to tho time of 
Gregory Vll. (the great Hildebrand, elected 1073), a 
series of popes issued decrees commanding bislu)[)s, priests, 
and deacons to observe celibacy. Put all of them are 
couched in terms, and put forth under circumstances, wl)ich 
indicate that the regulation was by no means universally, 
perhaps even it may be said generally, observed. Gregory 
VIL, in the council htdd at Home in the year lOT-l, deter- 
mined more decisively and vigorously that, according to 
the sacred canons and the decrees of his predecessors, no 
ecclesiastic could be a married man, that the sacrament of 
ordination should be conferred on none except those who 
profe.sscd perpetual celibacy, and that no wived priest 
should celebrate or even assist at tho Mass. 

LTpoii the whole it is clear that the preteiisicn advanced 
by the Church of Home to insist on tho celibacy of its 
clergy was at first put forward tentatively and gradually, 
as a thing desirable and tending to higher perfection, rather 
than as a thing absolutely necessary ; that, like so much 
else in that church, it was an encroachment on Christian 
liberty, originating in a mystic idea of the greater purity 
t)f a state of celibacy, which was a natural product of tho 
working of the human intellect in the earliest centuries 
of Christianity, and became fixed and consolidated into 
a rigid law, as the rulers of the church, and especially 
(iregory VIF., came to perceive that it was a potent engine 
of ecclesiastical power. It is probable that Hildebrand, 
the nature of whose intellect and temper was such as 
eminently to qualify him for perceiving, appreciating at its 
true value, and utilizing the doctrine of the universal 
celi])acy of the clergy, was the first ruler of the church 
who clearly saw tho incalculably enormous power which 
this rule placed in tho hands of the hiorareliy as a body, 
yet more notably than it tended to increase that of each 
individual priest. To this and to this alone it has been 
and is due that a Catholic priest is the citizen of no 
country, and acknowledges or at least feels no allegiance, 
unless perhaps a subordinate and .secondary one, save 
to his church, and that to him liis order is in the place of 
family and country; and tlio greatnes'', tin; power, the 
glory, and the suj)remacy of tho clniivli constitutes that 
for wdiieh tho best nrinds among the priest Iiu»)d labour and 
live. But wdiile churchmen w eru becoming more and more 
alive to tho vast importance, of celil ;u y as a sine qua von 
of the priesthood, uiiiuls which were titled to estimate that 
institution with a larger view' to its idtiniate results and 
consequences became at an early period aw*are of its verit- 
able consccpieiices. Erasmus, in liis lUth Epistle (lib. 29) 
gives us at once his own and Augustine’s views of the 
subject in the following remarkable passage : — “ Mirum 
vero si prociis ainuns lamlit nnptias, dicitque castuni con- 
jugiiim non mnltuin abisse a laude virginitatis, quum 
Augnstimis patriarchanim polygainiam nnteponat nostro 
Cfielibatui.” 

But when the church stood at the diverging of the ways, 
fabled in tho apologue, and at the Council of Trent decided 
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once and fur ever w}iich of the two^ paths open before her 
she should follow, whether that of progressive reformation 
and anielioraiioii, or that of a sint-ut-sunt aut-7iou-8int 
persistence in her old ways and policies, tlie abolition of 
the celibacy of the clergy was discussed among other 
proposed measures of reform, and more peremptorily 
rejected than almost any other suggestion brought forward. 
The church understood too well what was around her, and 
too little what was ahead of her ; was too clearsighted, yet 
too shortsighted; and determined to retain the terrible 
engine of her power, which makes of her a caste, with a 
gulf between her ministers and tlie rest of humanity. 

CELLINI, JlENVKNrJTo (1500 1509), was born at 
Florence, where his family, originally landowners in the 
Val d’Arnbni, had fur three generations been setllfd. Ilis 
father, Giovanni Cellini, was a musician, and artiliccr of 
musical instruments ; In^ iiMirried Maria Tjisa])i tta (Irunacci, 
and eighteen years elapsed before they had any progeny. 
The father designed Lenvenuto for the same profession with 
liimseJf, and endeavoured to thwart liis ineliniilion for 
design and metal work. When he had readied the age of 
fifteen, his youthful ])n;dilectiun Inul bi-eonie too strong 
to be resisted, and his father reluctantly gave consent to 
his becoming apprenticed to a goldsiiiitli, Antonio di 
Sandro, named Alarcune. lie had already attraeted some 
notice in his native place, when, being ini]»lieated in a fray 
with some of his companions, he was Ijauislietl for six 
months to Siena. Alter visiting Lologiia and l*isa, and 
after twice resettling for a Avliih; in Floreiiee, he deeamped 
to Home. On his next return to Florence, liis violent 
temper again embroiled him in aciuarn l, wlndi again com- 
pelled him to retreat in disguises to riuine. Here lie [iro- 
duced a vase for the bishop of Salamaiu a, whieh introduced 
him to the favourable notice of l\)[)e Clemen L VIL, — like- 
wise at a later date one of his celebrateil works, t he medallion 
of Leda and the Swan ; ho also reverted t») nnisic, practised 
flute-playing, and was appointed one of tlu‘ PopeAs court- 
musicians. In the attack upon Koine by the (Njiistable de 
Bourbon, which occurred immediately after, in 15*27, the 
bravery and address of Cellini ]>roved of signal service to 
the poiiliir ; if we may believe his own accounts, his was 
the very hand which sliot the Bourbon dead, ami he after- 
wards wounded the Prince of Orange. His exi»loits paved 
the w'ayfor a recuiieiliation with the Florentine magistrates, 
and his return shortly after to his iiati\e place. Here he 
assiduously devoted himself to the e.xeculiuii of medals, the 
most famous 'of whieh (executed a short wliilo later) are 
Hercules and the. Nemeaii Lion, and .^tlas .supporting the 
Sphere, From Florence he went to the court of the iluke 
of Mantua, and thence again to Florence and to Korne. 
Here he avenged a brother’s death ])y slaying the .slayer; 
and shortly afterwards lie had to flee to N.ijiles to .shelter 
himself from the consequences of an allray with a notary, 
Scr BeiHMletto, whom he woundeil. I’lirongh tlie influence 
of several of the cardinals he obtained a ]ianlun; and on 
the elevation of Paul fll. to tlie pontifical throne he was 
reinstated in his former position of favour, notwithstanding 
a fre.sh homicide of a goldsmith whieh he Imd committed 
in the inteTn*gmim Once more the plots of I'ier Luigi, a 
natural son of J*aul HI., led to his retreat from Koine to 
Florence and Venice, and once more he was restored with 
greater honour tlian before. On returning from a visit to 
tho court of Francis 1., being now aged tliirty-seven, he 
was imprisoned on a charge (apparently false) of having 
embezzled during tlie war the gems of the pontifical tiara ; 
ho romaiiied some while confined in the castle of Sant’ 
Angelo, escajied, was reca|>tiircd, and was in daily expecta- 
tion of death on the scaffold. At last, however, he was 
released at the intercession of Pier Luigi’s wife, and of the 
cardinal of I’errara, to whom he presented a splendid cup. 
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For u while after this ho wrought at tho court of Francis 
I. at Fontainebleau and in Paris ; but the intrigues of tho 
king’s favourites, whom he would not stoop to conciliate 
and could not venture to silenc» by the sword, as he had 
silenced his enemies at Koine, led him, after about five 
years of laborious and sumptuous work, and of continually- 
recurring jealousies and violences, to retire in (iisgust to 
Florence, where he employed his time in works of art, 
and exasperated his teiiqicr in rivalries with the uneasy- 
uatured sculjjtor Baccio Bandinelli. Hero, as well as in a 
previous instance in Paris, he was accused of gross immor- 
ality ; in his autobiography he rather repels than denies 
tlie cliarge, but lie certainly repels it with demonstrative 
and grotesque vivacity. During the war with Siena, 
Cellini was appointed to strengthen tho defences of his 
native city, and he continued to gain the admiration of 
Ills fellow-citizens by the magnificent works which he pro- 
duced. He died in Florence on 13th December 1569, and 
wa.s buried with great pomp in the church of tho Annun- 
ziata. Besides the works in gold and silver which have 
been alluded to, Cellini executed several pieces of sculpture 
on a grander scale. The most distinguished of these is 
tho bronze group of Perseus holding tho head of Medusa, 
jilaciid ill front of the old Ducal Palace at Florence, a work 
full of the lire of genius and the grandeur of a terrible beauty, 
one of the most typical ami unforgettable monuments of 
the Italian Keuaissance. The casting of this great work 
gave (killiiii the utmost trouble and anxiety; its completion 
was hailed with rapturous homage from all parts of Italy. 
Not less characteristic of its splendidly «giftod and bar- 
baricaily uutaineablo author are the autobiographical 
memoirs which lie eumpused, beginning them in Florence 
in 1558, — a production of the utmost energy, directness, 
and racy animation, setting forth one of the most singular 
careers in all the annals of fine art. Ilis amours and 
hatreds, his passions and delights, his love of tho sumptuous 
anil the exijuisite in art, his self-applause and self-assertion, 
ruiiniiig now and again into extravagances which it is 
iiiq)o.ssible to credit, and difiicult to set down as strictly 
con.sciouH falsehoods, make this one of the most singular 
and fascinating bonks in existence. Here we read, not only 
of the strange ami varied adventures of which we have pre- 
sented a hasty sketch, but of the devout complacency with 
which Cellini could coiitemplafe a satisfactorily achieved 
homicide ; of the legion of devils which he and a conjuror 
evoked in the Colussimm, after one of his not innumerous 
mistresses had been spirited away from him by her mother; 
of till! marvellous lialo of light which he found surrounding 
his head at dawn and twilight after his Koman imprison- 
ment, and his supernatural visions and angelic protection 
during that adversity ; ami of his being poisoned on two 
scvenil odvisions. The autobiography has been translated 
into khigli.sh by Thomas Kuscoe. Cellini also wrote treatises 
on the goldsmith’s art; on sculpture, and on design. Among 
his works of art not already mentioned, and many of 
which have perished, are a colossal Mars for a fountain at 
Fontainebleau and the bronzes of the doorway, coins for 
the Papal and Florentine states, a marble Christ in the 
E.^'corial palace, a iiiagiiificent kuttoii for the pontifical cope 
of dement VIP, a Jupiter in silver of life size, and a 
bronze binst of Bindo Altoviti. (w. m. b.) 

CELSIUS, Andkrs (1701-1744), a Swedish astronomer, 
was bora at Upsala in 1701. After travelling in Germany^ 
England, Italy, and Fmnce, he took part in the famous 
expedition which was undertaken in 1736 by Maupertuis, 
Clairaut, Camus, and others, for the purpose of measuring 
a degree of the meridian in Lapland. JIo became member 
of the academics of Stockholm and Berlin, and of the 
Royal Society of .London, and was appointed secretary of 
the Royal Society of Upsala. He died in his native town 
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in 1744 , leaving several works on astronomical subjects, 
including Observations on tlie Measurement of the Earth 
(1738), A new meilml of Measiirimj the Distance of the 
Sun from the Earth (1730), and a paper in which he tried 
to show that thcf waters of the ocean are decreasing in 
volume. 

CELSUS is the first writer against Christianity of 
whose objections we have any record. ITis history is 
involved in complete uncertainty. Our knowledge of his 
treatise is derived from Origiin’s work written against it. 
We should have expected some informatii>n from the 
Alexandrian in regard to the writer whoso book lie refutes. 
But when we examine Origen’s statements carefully, we 
are led to the conclusion that Origen knew nothing about 
him. Celsus’s treatise had been sent to him by Aiubrosius 
with the request that he should grapple with its arguments. 
Origen had iiot^heard before of the work or of tlie author, 
lie thought that Christianity did imt require a defence, 
but to please his friend, and with the hope of beneiliing 
those who were not Christians, lie scit about the task 
assigned. In the performance of this task lie could nut 
help making conjectures in regard to the author. He 
speaks of him in the preface “ as long ago dead (c. iv.). 

Wo have heard,” ho says in another passage (i. 8), “ tlrat 
there were two Epicurean Celsi, one in the time of Nero 
and this one [the author] in the time of Hadrian and after- 
wards.” But he could not make up his mind definitely 
that the Celsus, the author of the treatise, was an Epicurean. 
He says that lie is proved to be an h]picureiin from other 
writings (i. 8^ Ho again and again calls him an Epicurean 
(i. 10, 21 ; ii. 60). He allows that Celsus did not state in 
the treatise that he was an Epicurean (v. 3). lie lays 
before his readers throe suppositions in regard to him, 
either that he concealed his E[)icurean opinions, or that he 
had changed to a better state of mind, or that ho had 
merely the same nanio as the Eiiicurean (iv, 54). And he 
expresses his doubt quite distinctly, — “ The E[)icurean 
Celsus, if indeed he is the person tliat coin])osed the otluT 
two books against the Christians” (iv. 36). The “other 
two books ” here iiientioned are in all probability, as 
Neander and Baur have shown, two parts of the book 
which Origen tries to refute, or that book and another 
which is mentioned as having been promised by Celsus. 
Origen expresses a sinitlar doubt as to the authorsliip of a 
work ascribed to the Epicurean Celsus. *' You see how in 
these expressions he as it w^ere accepts the reality of magic. 
I do not know if he is the same as tlio person who wrote 
several books against inagie ” (i. 68). 

From these passages the inference may bo drawn that 
Origen was very much in the dark as to w6io Celsus was 
and when he lived. The indications ill the work itself 
are not muchjnore satisfactory. But there is at lea-st a 
clear indication of a period before w'liieh it could not have 
been written. Celsus makes iugntii>n of >rarcclliiia (v. 
62), who, according to Iremeus (i. 20, 4), came to Koine 
in the time of Anicetus (154 or 155 to 16G a.d.) In 
the same passage he mentions Marcion and his followers, 
and W'hatever may bo the date of Mareion’s first arrival in 
Rome, we may again aceept the statement of Iremeus (iii. 
4 , 3) that he flourishea in the time of Anicetus. As the 
followers of Marcelliiia and Marcion are spoken of, wo 
may infer that both Marcellina and Jilarcion had had con- 
siderable success in propagating their opinions at the time 
Celsus wrote. A third clue to the date might be found in 
the mention of Dionysius, an Egy[)tian musician with 
whom Celsus had associated (vi. 41). In all jinibability 
this Dionysius was the younger Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
who was termed /aovo-ikos, and who discussed in his boi»ks 
just such points as those to which Celsus alludes. If this 
were the case, Celsus must have lived in the time of 


Hadrian, the period in which Suidas says that Dionysius 
flourished. But thefe is no conclusive evidence that this 
Dionysius lived in Egypt, though the epithet “ of 
Halicarnassus ” proves nothing to the contrary, as it merely 
denotes that he was descended from the rhetorician and 
historian Diony.sius of Halicarnassus. Some have found 
an indication of a date in the circumstance that oftener 
than once Celsus speaks of “ the king ” (viii. 68, 73), while 
in one passage (viii. 71) he speaks of “ those who now 
rule.” They infer from this that there were two emperors 
associated togctlier in the government, but that one of 
them was far more prominent than the other, in fact that 
they were Marcus Aurelius and his son Coniuiudus (Keiiu, 
p. 265). Blit the inference is not warranted. The last 
expression is a general oxjircssion, not applicable to the 
emperors only but to all rulers of the period, and if the 
other statements were to be pressed they would rather 
point to a time win n only one emperor was on the throne. 

In this deficiency of evidence it is not wonderful that 
cri*ic.s have varied widely as to the date of Celsus, but 
most have assigned a date somewhere between 150 and 
180. Peter Faidit maintained that he flouri.shed in the 
time of Nero, and in recent times Volkniar has argued 
for the opinion that Celsus \va3 a contemporaiy of Origen 
(sec Supernatural Eiligivn^ vol. ii. p. 228,^’). 

Outside of Origen *s work we find no clue to the history 
of Celsus. The name was very common. Upwards of 
twenty persons of the name are mentioned within the first 
three centuries of the Cfiiristian era (see Keim for the list, 
p. 276). But til ere is only one for whom any one has 
claimed identity with the Celsus of Origen. This is the 
Celsus to whom Lucian sent his treatise Pseudomantis^ 
giving an account of the imposture of Alexander of 
Abonoteichos. We think that this identification is a 
mistake. The Celsus of Origen is unquestionably not an 
Epicurean. Tlie Celsus of Lucian could scarcely bo 
anything else. The tractate of the satirist is full of 
extravagant praises of Epicurus. The defence of Epicurus 
as “ a man truly holy and divine in his nature, and who 
alone with truth ascertained what was beautiful,” is said to 
be specially agreeable to Celsus. The followers of Plato 
and Chrysippiis and Pythagoras are alluded to con- 
temptuously, — an allusion which would have applied 
pointedly to the Celsus of Origen. If an identity could 
liave been proved, the date of Celsus w’oiild have been 
ascertained , for Lucian mentions the war of Marcus 
Aurelius with the Quadi and Marcoiiianni as a coii* 
tempuraneous event. It is very likely that the Epicurean 
CflsiiH mentioned by Origen as living in the time of Hadrian 
is the same as the Odsus of Jaiciaii. 

I fiii>pily we are nut left in the same doubt in regard to 
the treatise of Celsus as we arc in regard to liis life. In 
refuting it Origen adopted the plan of going through it in 
regular sequence, Inking one passage after another in the 
order in wdilch he fouiul them in the book. He has not 
adhered to this rule with absolute fiilelily, but his devia- 
tions from it are few, and as he generally (juotes the exact 
words, a large portion of the treatise has thus come down 
to us. Tlie remains of it are so iiiiinerous that we can 
form an accurate notion of the wliole work. The treatise 
was called a “ true discourse" (Aoyo? (iAr/fir/?). Origen states 
at the end of his work against it (viii. 76) that Celsus 
intended to WTite a sequel to it, in which he was to su])ply 
rules of practical life for those ivho wished to embrace his 
opinions. Whether he ever carried out hi.s intention history 
dues nut state. 

In the True Discourse, Celsus shows great philosophical 
and critical powers. He takes note of almost every objec- 
tion which has been brought against Christianity, and hU 
pusilioii is substantially that which is assumed by the 
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scientific opponents of Cliristianity in the present day. Tlie 
True Discourse ia divided into two jfarts. In the first he 
docs not si>cak in liis own person, but introduces a Jew 
who discusses from the Jewish point of view the credibility 
of the statements made by Christians in reference to the 
life of .lesus. Tiiere was considerublo advantage in Ihib 
mode of j)n)ccdure. Celsus himself did not l)clicvc in llio 
supernatural. The only possibility of the existence of such 
a pL'rson as the Christian Jesus that lie could conceive 
dt‘pi‘?M]ed upon liis being da'inoiiic, but Jesus showed 
notliing of that majesty, that grandeur, tliat energy of will 
in worldly affairs wliicli lie deemed essential totlie da*inon. 
lie therefore rejected liis ])releiisions entirely as inconsistent 
with his philosophy ; but lie believed tliat even on tlie 
basis of a pliiloso)Jiy wliiidi ])ermittcd the supernatural the 
claims of Jesiisimi.it l)e i ejected. And Ro liis .'neiiiiieiits 
are made to come from a Jew\ The Jew rejects the 
miraculous birth nf .Icmis. Mary vras divorced irem Jier 
hnsbaiul, and unmltaiiig about felliii wdth a liomaii soldier, 
Pauther.i, who wa.s the fat her of Jesu.s. Jesus being needy 
W'ent dow’ii to i'lgypt and there h'ariied all tlii' trieks by 
which he ei,ijld work ajjpareiit miraeles. and on the strength 
of tliis kiiowlidge elaiiiied to lie (lod wdieii In*, returned 
to Judea. Ihit who could believe tlie stalemeiits made iii 
regard to him, — who heard the voice at Ids bajdism ! 
None but himself and a companion who sliared his dream 
or rather his impo.iture. The miracles aserilu d to jiim are 
absurd. An;, ice eoulil see such iiiiiaeles b\ [)ayiiig a few 
obols to an Egy[»tian juggler. If Jesiis was (hul, would lie 
have chosen such wicked and >vorthless nion liisatio.^^tle.^ ? 
If he knew that Jiulas would betray Idm, v.li\ did he make 
him hi.s coiniianioii ? Ihil the story of tin* risiirr»‘etiou 
eajiecially seemed absurd, lie was (‘oiuici.nnd publiely 
before the eyes of all. No one could doubt this. Jf he 
rose again, why did he not inakc his jnstiiioation as public ! 
Would he not have confronted hi.s jmb^e, his accu.scr.s, the 
general public, and given intlubilable evident* that lie was 
not a malefactor I And who saw’ 1dm afti r In.* roM* again I 
A lialf insane woman and (’lie or tw’o lollowi is who were in 
the very liumoiir to trn.st to divam.s or to an cxciteil fancy. 
In this way tie Je^v discus.se.s many of llio .*datt nieuts made 
in the gospels, ami comes to the conclusion that Jc.mis was 
ail ordinary man. 

Ill the secoiifl ]>arl. (Vl.siis test.s the brlicfs of the 
Chri.^lian.s by hi.s ( )ld I o.'.phi cal principles. He then .vhow.*^ 
that tin; Greek.s liad all that was trim in Cliiistiaiiity, but 
in a nobler mid belter furiii, and lie ends wilii a practical 
applieatioi:, urging Christians to give up their sejiaratii-t 
tendtMicy, to woi>liij» the da iiions, and to join in all civil 
and ndlitary’^ duties impo.sed <»ii citizens liy tlie .stati*. 
Before dealing with the prineijiles of tlie ( ’hristian.s he 
draw.s attention to the false iio.sitioii which th;‘\ occupy. 
They arc, lie thinks, e.sRentialJy rebeJlioii.s. They wish l(» 
separate themselves from llie le.st of iii.iiikimL The Jew.s 
show this tendency, but they are so far to be excused ia 
that tliey adhere t(» their national beliefs. 'I’Ir-.m* belii*f.s 
indeed arc often silly and puerile, ami perver.sum.s of wliat 
is wiser and better in Greek poets and ])]iilo.-o]. liens. But 
the (yhristians belong to no nationality, iind scjiaratc 
thcm.selves from the ordinary beliefs without any gooil 
cause. They objofl to the divinity of liic liio.sciiri, 
Hercules, and otlicrs, in regard to whom the (Irceks 
believe that the\ became gods from being men. And yet 
they w’or.ship a man wlio w’as a jirisorior and died. 'I'liis 
worship Is on a le\(;l witli that of Zainolxis by tlie Geta*, 
of Mopsim by the Cilicians, and of others whom lu* mom s. 
It is unreasonable. Accordingly tlm Christians do not 
invite the wise or tlie good. It is ignorant slave.s, women, 
and childi*on wdioin they try to influence, not publicly but 
in corners and private places. And their divisive tend- 
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encies are shown in the number of the sects which exist 
among them. 

After this introduction Celsus proceeds with his philoso- 
phical argument. God is good and beautiful and blessed. 
He therefore cannot change. For if ho«wcrc to change, it 
could only be for the worae. Therefore God cannot come 
down to men. He cannot assume a mortal body. Ho 
cannot do it in reality, for tliat would be contrary to 
his nature ; he cannot do it in ajjpearance, for that would 
be to deceive, and God canjiot deceive. Indeed the idea 
is absurd. What advantage could be gained by his 
coming] Docs ho not know all things? Has he nut 
pow’cr to do all things without assuming a body ? Is he 
not able as God to do everything that he could do as 
incarnated God ? And no real advantage is got for men ; 
for they do not know God Wetter by seeing him in bodily 
form. God must be seen by the soul, and men are 
<leceivcd if they invagiiic they know Him'better by seeing 
Him in a corruptible body than wlieu they see Him with 
till* ]>u!v eye of llio soul. Indeed Christianity is in this 
respect marked by a gross antliropomorjiliism. Nor can 
the piirjiuse wliicli Christians assign for this incarnation be 
regarded a.s true. The nature of the wliole is always one 
and the same. Th(;re is always the same amount of evil 
in the world. Tiiere is nothing evil in God. The evil is 
ill matter. But God is contimially making the evil serve 
fur tin; good of the whole. If this is the case, then, it is 
absurd to suppose tliat God would be esi»cciidly interested 
in a feW’ of the human race. He works always fur the 
wdiole. And the Christian notion is pecijliarly absurd. 
Did God at that jiarticular time wrakeii from sleep and 
risnlve to rescue a few from sin? Was He indifferent 
to all mankind befoie, to all the nations of the earth? 
And is He to continue to show* the same special favour 
(jiily for a select nninber ? Not only arc the Christians 
wrong in this, but tliey are wrong in supposing that the 
world w'as made for man. Again it is the whole that is 
cared for. And we can see signs in nature that animals 
are equal if not siqierior to man in many points. If ho 
hinds the deer, the lion Innit.s him and feeds on him. 
Bees ha\e eili(;.s and riiieis. Nome animals speak to each 
other. Some can foretell llii‘ future. Some are religious. 
Ill fact neither foranimah nor man was the universe made, 
but that the 'world as God’s work Slight be perfect in every 
j>art. 111 these argiiiiients we Jinve a remarkable antieijm- 
lioa of many of the points wliicli come out in our present 
Darwinian discussions (see TAeuUnjie mul Naturalismus 
in diV alti'hrisllU'hiU Ziit : Dev Jump/ dcs Oriffenes ffegen 
i.'dsus nm die Sfdlnug dvs ^fin\sclnn iu der N<ttU)\ 
dargi'stellt von Dr Blnl. Aug. Kind : Jena, 1876). 

Ill exhibiting tlie siiperiorily of the Greek doctrines 
over the Cliristian, (\*lsus points to the circumstance that 
Uk; Greek.s •aiipeal to reason, the Cliristians cry out, 
“ Believe, believe.” The duetriiK; (J the 8on of God, he 
thinks, was borrowed liom Blato. The Devil owed his 
origin to a distortion of a Greek opinion. lie compares 
tlie ])ri)j)heeies of the Greeks with those of the Christians, 
and he contrasts Gn i k and Christian doctrines of a future 
state, and speaks of the re.surixctjon ns a ridiculous belief. 

Ill the ]aactieal application he maintains that the 
tb'einons are suboniinate ministers of God, and that there- 
fore any worship i»aid to them is W’orship also of the 
»Su])rcme God liim.self. Especially tlie Christians have no 
good reason for objecting to .such w’orship since they 
already worshiii a dead man. 

Our abstract of tliis work is necessarily very imperfect, 
and many important points we have been compelled to 
I omit entirely. From W'hat has been given, it will be seen 
I tliat Celsus wan a Platonist. lie believed in a Supreme 
I God, the Supreme Good, higher than all existenca This 
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Ood WAS everywhere and in everything. Alongside of I 
this Ood was original uncreated matter, the source of all ' 
evil These two made up the universe, which remained a 
constant quantity. There could, therefore, be no real 
redemption from^sin. There could be nothing super- 
natural. There was merely the apparent evolution and 
involution of the same reason and matter. This mode of 
thought is fatal to final causes, fatal to a speci:il aim on 
God’s part, fatal to a special interest in man, and therefore 
fatal to Christianity. ^ 

The ^writers who have discussod Colsns uiid hin opiniuns are 
numerous. Most of them are mentioned in the mdst recent work 
on the subject, Celsfiis* Wahm Wrrri: dlteste Streitschrift arUiker 
Weltamhamng g(i(jeii das Christenthum vom JahrVi^ n. Chr., von 
DrTheotlorKeim, Ziirich, 1873. This is a translation of the Trm 
Diacoursef with dissertations on the life, date, argumenta, Ac. of (VI- 
BOB. The best expositions of the opinions of (Jolsiia iir(> given in 
Redene nning’s Ori^enes (Bonn, 1841) ; in Bnur’s Die Chridlich^. 
KircM der Srei J^JrsUn JahrhuiidfirfA (Tiib., 1860); and in Kellners 
Eelknisnius und uhrislenlhura (Cologne, 1866). The fragments of 
Celsus in Greek were collected by Jachmann (1836). (.]. D.) 

CELTIBERIA, the country of tlio Celtibcri, wus an 
extensive inland division of Spain, lying between the basin 
of the Iberus or Ebro and the sources of the Tagu.s, Douro, 


and Quadiana, and comprehending the greater portion of 
the modern province# of Cuenca and Soria, the south-west 
half of Aragon, and part of Burgos. .By the Uomans the 
name was employed almost as synonymous with Ilispania 
Citerior. It was a hilly and barren region, intersected 
with valleys of great fertility. Of the chief cities the most 
famous were Segobriga, the cai)ital ; Bilbilis, the birth- 
place of the poet Martial ; and Nuinantia, besieged ten 
yeara by the llomans, and taken and destroyed by Scipio 
Africanus, 133 b.c. The Celtiherians, as their name 
imports, wore considered to have arist'n froid the inter- 
marriage of Iberians with the Celts that, ha\ iiig crossed the 
Pyrenees from Caul, subdued and settlod aiiiungst them. 
The new race thus formed were a brave and powerful 
people, whose warlike qualities, improved by euntticts with 
their neighbours and the Cartliaginians, rendered them 
formidiiblo opponents of the Komiin.^!, wliom they not un- 
frequently defeated. After their overthrow by Seipiu, and 
their conHe(]iient alliance with their compKTors, they fre- 
quently revolted; but, on the assassination of their leader Ser- 
torius in 72 n.i'., they wen* subiliied by Ponqmy, and from 
that time Celtiberia siibinitteil quietly to Homan influence. 


CELTIC LITEEATURE 

T he Greeks gave the collective name Kdini to a hence a good deal of room is left for tlie imagination. 

Western people, and the iiaiiio KeUlke to the land Tluns it has been m\ich discussed whether the language 
which they inhabited. The region to which the latter term spoken in every part of ancient Caul wiis the same. Some 
was applied varied according to the more or less accurate have asserted that the P>elgians wen) Cermans, and thore- 
knowledge of each writer who used the term. The use of fore spoke a Teutonic tongue, and that (jven the (k-ltio 
the word Keltui was equally vague and variable ; and this dialect spoken north of the Loire dillered considerably from 
was due as much to the great movements of peoples which that spoken south of that river in Atjuitaiiie. This opinion 
took place somo centuries before the Christian era as to the was based upon a well-known jiassage in (.’ie.sar’s Ilhtonj 
want of knowledge of the early Greek writers. One of the ^ o/ ike (Mlic Warj in which he states that Gaul was divicle’d 
displacements of tribes due to those movements has | into tiiree parts wliich diflered among tliemselves in 
immediate connection with our present subject, the migra- i language, institutions, and laws. This may mean either 
tionof some of the Kdial by the valley of the Danube a:id | that three distinct languages were sj)oken, or if but one 

Northern Greece irito Asia Minor ; for in the nanu-s ! hiiigimgc, that there were three well-marked diale.cts. 

GcUatai given to the fjcople, and Galatid given to the land i M. Hoget de Belloguet has shown from a I'arefnl investiga- 
whereiu they settled, we have forms wliicli connect the ’ tion <»f all ancient authorities, and an analysis i)f nearly 

Greek Kdtai and KcUike with the Roman (Jalli ami 400 Gaulish wa)rds gathered from ancient antliors and 

and both, perhaps, with G6idi!^ (Jaf^ulU^ or(i(trdhily inscriptions, that tho diirerences in (piestion were dialectic, 
the name of one branch (rf the descendants of the /u /Of/, or, and that, save, perhaps, in tliosr parts occupied by a 
to use the modern form of the w’orcl, Celts. If Gvidil, or, in , Ijgurian or Basque people, the same language was spoken 
the modern Scottish form, Gatdy be radically connected | in all Gaul, 

with Keltaiy Galatat\ and Gallic these names would repre- Community of language docs not, liowaiver, necessarily Celtic 
sent that by which tho original nation, or one of its principal imply comniiinity of race. l\u)])lc liaving no kinshi[) inay ethnology 
tribes, called itself. We do not know tho collective name speak the same language, while others ni'iirly akin ni.iy 
by which the Germans designated their neighbours, speak wddoly dilFereii I languages. Tliis has been found to 
Dieffenbach suggests that it may exist in IMldijadn, a have been the case in Gaul as (ds iwliere. One I.in;uago 
man's name, which, as frequently happened, from a tribe wus spoken by two rnce.s which gridiially fiisnl inin mm 
name became an appellative, and exists now ifl the mudern people a nortliern, fair-haired, bliuM'vcd rjici\ of tall stiv 
German word lldd. , turc, lymphatic temi»eraiiL;nt, ^md clongntcd In ads, and a 

When the Romans became first acquainted with tlie southern race, shorter in stature and dry an*l ?icrvoiis in 
Celts there were two Gauls, — Cisalpine Gaul or Northern temperament, having brown or black liiir and cyts and 
Italy, and Transalpine or Greater Gaul, which included roundheads. The free or dominant clas*; of (iauls helonged 
not only France but also Belgium, all that part of Germany to the former race, w’hich was e\idciitl\ an intrusive one. 
west of the Rhino, and ^Western Switzerland. Whether The inhabitanl.s of the British Islands m cki to have been 
any Celtic tribes lived ea.st of tho Rhine since tlie attack composed of the same tw’o ract's, and to liavt) spoken the 
of the Gauls on Rome, and whether the frontier of the .same language as those of Gaul. 

Germans and Colts was a fixed one within historic times Causes of phonetic change like tho.s(‘- wliich produced BianchM 
or a constantly advancing one, are questions which we the parallel brandies of tlm Teiito.'iu; slem (tho Germanic 
have not space to discuss, nor, if we had, would it be and Scandinavian tongues) and of the W indie stem (the 
profitable to do so in the absence of any real facts to Slavonic and Lithuanic tongms) must liavc exi-^ted at an 
work upon. To tho Continental Celtic ground above early period in the Celtic language, for the original stem 
defined we have to add the British Islands. has produced two brandic'^ in the British Islands which arc 

The determination of the limits of the Celtic ground is wider apart than those of the Teutonic stiun, and, aeeoidiug 
based chiefiy on linguistic evidence. Unfortunately, as to Zeuss, less widely separated than tho tw’o branclie.s of 
regards the Continental part, our materials are scant, and the Windic stem. Thc^c branches wo shall call, following 

V — -.8 
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Zcus3, the Irish and British branches. Each of these 
branches has again produced three* dialects. The Irish 
or (ioidelio dialects are — the Irish proper, the Scottish 
Gaelic, and tlie !Manx, or dialect of the Irish spoken in the 
Isle of Man. The I iritish dialects are — thelvymracgorWLdsh, 
the Cornish, and the Armoric, or language of Jirittaiiy. 
The Cornish is now extinct, having died out about the 
middle of the last century. Wo have included Armoric 
among British dialects on the ground that whatever may 
be its relation to old Gaulish it was intimately C(»mi(‘eted 
during the Middle Ages with the Cornish, if it be not a 
direct descendant of the language .sjH>ken by tin*, .southern 
Britons who emigrated to Brittany during the early Saxon 
wars. 

Distinction It would bo impossible witldn tlie limits of such an 
between article as this to ijoiiit i)ut even the princiiJ.d distinctions 
of Celtic between the I wo hranciies of the (>eltic, but the following 
language, examjdes will j)iThaps enable the reader ti» reidize their 
general cliara<'ter. The Irisli has preserved th(‘ hard or k 
sound <jf f, while in British it is represented by//;- 
Irish cftfilr, four, r/<niJj ]u)sterity, tree, with initial 

guttural, are, (ujiial to the Welsh pH(jnai\ phnif, prtn ; Irish 
7 i(tchf ufch, person, maec, son, with linal guttural, ami each, 
each, witli initial ainl linal c, correspond respectively with 
Welsh nep^ viap, and patip This change from a guttural 
to a labial, and even in some cases to a dental, i.s what 
Professor Curtius calls labialismus,’^ and is very marked 
in Greek as cf)mpare(.l with Latin ; so that as respects this 
phonetic law Wt'lsh stands to Irish in the same relation jus 
Greek does to Latin. The tendeiiey to labialism is, liow- 
ever, less in Irish than in Latin, c.y., Jitifin .sr/z/c.v?, seven, 
Irish secht; and perhaps even than in Sanskrit, for Irish 
drops initial /), c..//., lisli, Welsh ////.sy, or changes it 
into //, c.y., Welsh pni^ Irish hriK 'Plic reverse prueo3.9 to 
labialism even sometimes taki's place in the case of borrowed 
word.s, e.fj.y Viucha^ Easter, Welsh Pdnjy Irish Latin 
purpura, Irish corcur. So great is tlie contrast in this 
rcsiicct between Iiish and Welsh, that the latltn* labializes 
borrowed names, as in the case of the Iiish Saint (Jia'au, 
who became Piaran in Wales. If J)r Wiiidi.seh, Mr J. 
Rhys, and some otlier ])hil(»logists arc right in thinking 
that the primitive or true p sound when not combined with 
other consonants has disajipeared everywliere from .all the 
Celtic languages, and that when p does aj^peur in them, 
especially in Welsh, it is only tlie repre.seiilativo of a 
former qn, vih, or of a proveeted h, that is a h carried for- 
ward from the end of om* word to the beginning of the 
next, then the distinction just dwelt upon, thuugli very 
marked when we compare inodeni Welsh and Tiish, dhl 
not exist in ancient times. But whether this be .so or not 
the Irish articulation maintains a good deal //f ]iardnc.ss 
and strength, in illustration of which we may im ntion that 
en and .sr occur as initial sounds- -the latter, whicli is also 
found in Sanskrit, docs iK»t exist perliaps in any other 
European language. Again, Irish, like Sanskrit, Latin, 
(lormaii, and Slavonian lia.9 preserved the sibilant a, wliile 
in British, as in Zend, Persian, and (ireek, it has been 
generally changed into h, c.y., Irish sen, old, Welsh hen, 
Irish sa'latia, .salt, Welsh halen ; or the s when combined 
with othfr (•(jiisonants has a j/rcfixed ?/, as in Irish scarad, 
HBjtaration, Wel.^h yscar. A.s regards this change of a- into 
h British also stands to Irish in the same position as 
Greek does to Latin, ejj,, Latin sal, Greek rZA?. Like the 
labialism abovi* ])ointed out, this change did not, however, 
constitute an ancient (listinction. Irish word.9 can also 
end in s and r, and in n probably derived from m. Of 
these, final « di.sappears first, but we have an example of 
the preservation of a final r in so common a word as 
athir, lather, when it luvs lost the initial labial. Briti.sh 
has often v or w for an m in Irish, e.g,, lowing a rope, 
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Irish loman ; huvel, low, Irish humal. All the dialects of 
the British (lo not do this equally ; thus Irish amati, aniai, 
like, is auel in Cornish, and end in Armoric, but mol in 
Welsh. And again the Irisli preserves letters where the 
British loses them; this is especially the case with 
gutturals, e.g., Irish tech, house, Welsh ti; Irisli norht, 
night, Welsh nos ; Irish teglecli, household, Wel^ tenlu. 

And, lastly, Irish has preserved the declension of its noun 
even to this day ; and forms closely allied to old Indo- 
European declcn.sions are found in Old Irish, but with 
the exception of the genitive in Cornish scarcely u trace of 
declension is tn bo found in British. Irish verbal forms 
arc also much better preserved than the British ones, 
though the latter are in a better state than the nouns. 

As regards the dialects of each branch, the Irish ones I^i^h 
difler less from each other than do the British dialects, dialects 
Irish proper and ScoUi.sli Cbudic are practically llie same 
language, and do not differ greatly more than the dialect 
of English spoken in tlie Scotch Lowlands docs from 
common English. Such differences as do exist indicate the 
modern origin of the Scutlisli Gaelic. Among those 
differences the following will bear out this opinion. In the ■ 
genitive plural the initial consonant is not modified, or, as 
Irish grammarians say, does nut suffer ellipsis in Gaelic as it 
doc.s in Irish. Thu.s a Highlander says nan cos, of the feet, 
where an Irishman would say na g-ros ; tlie former would, 
however, use nam before a labial, as e.g., namfear, of the 
men. Again the possessive j/rononn.s ar, our, bhitr, your, 
do not cause ellipsis in Gaelic as in Irish, e.g,, ar baacfiaUl^ 
our boy, Ixvi^arin-huachaill ; bhurcosa, of jour feet, Irish 
bharg-vosa. Again there is the frequent ending of the nomi- 
native plural in Gaelic, in an, as in slalan, rods, a pecu- 
liarity which it shares with Manx and W()lsh, and [irobably 
derive.s from British ; writing the personal emliiig -aire, or 
-oir as -air in Gaelic, e.g., sealgair, a liimtsnian, for seal- 
gaire, and the pei*sunal ending -aldli as -aiehe or -vhe, e.g,, 
rolsiehe for eomdhe, a footman ; wu’iiing the Irish termina- 
tion -ngudh ill jirugressivc active iioniis as -nehad/i, e.g., 
gradharhadh U)r gradhiiglatdh ; writing the passive parti- 
cij/le always Lard instead of softening it uiidi.T certain 
circum.stances, as in Irish, ^v/., ta, tha ; te, the. Among 
the less marked differences wc may jioiiit out the use of the 
negative cha in Gaelic for the mudurn Irish id and old 
nocha, the more frequent use of# the auxiliary verb in 
coiijngatiuii, ami the absence of / in the future indicative 
and in .subjunctive in Gaelic. Manx differs from Irish 
much more than Gaelic ; but the dissimilarity i.s not nearly 
so great as at first sight it appears to be, owing to a kind 
of phonetic spelling having been adopted in Manx through 
whicli the radical letters have often been lost. Manx has 
been much corrupted, too, in consequence of the connection 
twtween Ireland ami tin; Isle of Man having been cut off 
by the ^’or.‘?e comiue.st, and also by its liaving been under 
tlie doiiiiiiioii of Wales for .some time ; add to which that 
it never received literary cultivation. The chief differences 
are in orthography, — the ending of the nominative plural in 
n already alluded to, the dropping of a final vowel, the 
substitution of d fur g, and of t or c for g in the middle or 
end of words, (kc. ^ 

Of the British dialects Cornish and Armoric resemble British 
each other more than either of them does Welsh. This dialects 
rc.semblanco is, ho\\ever, not as great as that of the Irish 
and Scottish (Gaelic, but perhaps as close as that between 
Spanish and Portuguese, especially if the later borrowings 
from English and French be excluded. As to the words 
borrowed by the Cornish from French, which are much 
more numerous than tho.se taken from English, it is inter- 
esting in connection with the history of romance to note 
that many are borrowed directly from Provencal. The 
difference between Welsh and Cornish and Armoric is con- 
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Biderable ; Mr Edwin Norris thought it to be as. great as 
that between French and Spanish. Besides the dilleroncc 
in their vocabularies, which is, of course, largely due to tho 
great number of words borrowed by the southern British 
dialects, especially by Cornish, we may mention the 
following points in which Cornish differs from Welsh, and 
these will serve to indicate tho general character of the 
difference between the latter and the southern dialects as a 
whole : — the retention in Cornish of an initial s combined 
with other consonants without* prefixing y, e.y., scol, scad, 
fptfrytf which in Welsh are weakened to ysffo/, y.ywyd(l^ 
and yspi^ydd ; the diphthongation of vowels in Welsh in 
eases where Cornish preserves the strong vowel, c.y., 
Cornish tomiy scouih^ which are in Welsh trwyn^ iwym^ 
and ysjioyd ; the better preservation of consonants in the 
middle of words in Cornish than in Welsh, <?//., Cornish 
hanterf stereHf mUomt, cantenilj which have been reduced in 
Welsh to kuuier, semtf ywallawiad^ canyll ; and lastly tho 
preservation in Cornish of agenitivu case in complete con- 
formity with tho Irish. 

Age 01 The question naturally suggests itself hero, when diil 

exifltlug original (Celtic stem divide into tho two brandies 

described I and again, when did cadi of those brandies 

'lialecte. produce their dialects ‘I Tho late Mr Kdwin Norris was 
of opinion that the separation took place after tho arrival of 
tho primitive stock in tho British Islands. This opinion 
appears to bo in eiitiro conformity with all tlie facts of the 
case, ethnological, linguistic, and hi.stori(;al. We liave 
already indicated that tho Scottish Gaelic is an es.sentially 
modern dialecln wliidi has an existence of only a few 
centuries. It is probable that pure Irisli was spoken in 
the Isle of Man in the (Jtli and 7th centuries, that is, Irish 
exhibiting no greater dialectic variety than existed at the 
same period between any two provinces of Ireland itself, 
80 that the JIanx dialect must have grown up since then. 
Of the two branches the Irisli is tho most archaic, that is 
it has preserved more of the characteristics of the origimil 
stem. Among the British dialects (he most archaic, that 
is, tho one which best re[)resents the British brandi, is 
Cornish, which is the descendant of the speech of the iin- 
Komanizod Britons of England. Thi.s was also the opinion 
of Mr Norris, who held that the oldcT the Welsh the more 
closely would it api)roximate to Cornish. It is iinleed 
probable that tho Wdsli iTialeet originated in the rilli arul 
Bth centuries, when tluj coiKpiests of the Saxons began to 
isolate Wales from tho other British-speaking people. The 
separation of Cornish and Armoric is still more rec(*nt, a 
fact which supj)orts the story of tlie emigration of Britons 
to Armorica, and of long-continued intercourse during tho 
early Middle Ages. 

Gaulish If tho preceding view of tho origin of the two brandies 

language, of Celtic and their respective dialects be correct, it dis|)o^cs 
once for all of a very vexed cpicstion, iiaindy, dicl old 
Gaulish belong to the Irish or to tJlio British typo, or, to 
put it more correctly, to which of tho.se types woiihl tho 
dialects belong which would have grown up in France if 
Gaulish had not been su[)[)ressed by Latin I The usual 
view has been that tho Gaulisli belonged to the same typo 
as the British. Grimm\s afftempt to prove that the modical 
incantations contained in tho book of Maredlus of Bor- 
deaux, a physician of the 4th century, were Celtic of the 
Irish type led to a modification of this view. AnuSdoe 
Thierry assumed that tho Gauls proper spoke a dialect of 
the Irish type, while the Belgie and the Gauls or Oalathuis 
of Asia Minor spoke Cymric or British. 8uch a view 
implies that Irish and British had alreaily grown out of 
tho original stem before tho advent of the Celtic people 
in the British Islands and Gaul ; and further that two 
distinct waves of Colts had come into Western Eimipe, 
the first or oldest being tho Goidelic or Irish, and the 


second tho Cymric orjlritish. Edward Lhuyd, the father 
of Celtic philology, long ago suggested an hypothesis of this 
kind as an explanation of tho occurrenco of geographical 
names in Britain which appeared to him to bo Goidelic 
rather than Cymric. Zeuss threw tho weight of his great 
authority into tho scale in favour of the kinship of the old 
Gaulish and Cymric. The grounds on which he based his 
opinion have since, however, been altogether explained away, 
or their force much weakened, e.s[)ecially since tho investiga- 
tions of Gluck and Boget de Belloguet on tho Gaulish voca- 
bulary which has been collected from classic authors and in- 
scriptions, and the increased knowledge of tlieCeltie dialects, 
the study of which Zeuss himself so powerfully i)romute(l. 

jMcdimval Irish and Welsh manuscripts ct)iitain an Irish ethnic 
extensive body of legendary ethnology, which in the case of traditiona. 
the Irish legonds has been even fitted with a eom[»l(*te 
chronology. Setting aside the more fabulous parts of tlie 
fri.sli legends which refer to colonists who arrived a .short 
time before and after the deluge, we find four successiye 
colonics mentioned in the following order : —Nemtdians^ 

FIrholySf Taatha Dr Dannmt^ and Milrtiltms, Tho 
iVemetlians are saitl to have oeeuiued the country during 
only two hundred yesirs, when the greater [)art of them 
went .away in three separate bodies, owing to the harassing 
attacks made upon them, and tlndr final overllin^w, by a 
people who appear in Irish legends as sea-rovers, called 
Fomorians. One body took refuge in Britain, another 
went to Thrace, and the third into the north ef Europe. 

The Thracian party became the ancestors of the second 
colonizing race, the Firbolys, The Xcmcdiau.H who went to 
the north of Europe appear afterwards .as tho Tantha De 
Danann; those who went into Britain became tho Britons, 

According to this legend three of the early tribes which 
peopled Ireland were of the same race with the . Britons. 

The fourth and latest of the Irish races, the MilmanSy or 
followers of Miledy arc also connected witli the others in the 
genealogies to bo found in Irish iiianiiscri[)ts, but tlie rela- 
tionship is imich more distant than tliat wliicli is reprc.sented 
to have existed between the oilier races. All Irish accounts 
of the early races inhabiting Ireland agree in bringing Miled 
from the north of Spain ; but in the early times when tho 
Irish ethnic stories received their present shape, the majority 
of people, not alone in Ireland, but everywhere, had very 
im|)erfect notions of geography, and tdtcii aj^plied the few 
geographical names which had roaclkMl their ears by pure 
hazard, and generally without having more than the vaguest 
notions of the places they referred to. A perusal of Irish 
and, we may add, of Welsh poems and tales will bear riut 
what is here stated. Spain in the Milesian story prubably 
means no more than that the Milesians, whoever tlu^y were, 
came from a distance, and not from neighbouring countries 
wdtli which the early Irish had intercoursi*. Ethnic tnidi- 
tions as a rule do not add much to our knowledge, but it 
is always dangerous to ignore them altogether because they 
must necessarily contain some truth. Of all the Irish 
traditions of this class those only seem to possess real 
importance wliich relate to the inystcrnms people called 
the Tuathi Dii Danann. This name :i[»pcars to mean tlie 
tribes of Dc and Ana; and as Dc is God, and An<t is called 
tho mother of tho Irish gods, tlic.sf supposed invading 
tribes are only tho deities in a system of mythology which 
has yet to bo unravelled. 

All these deities descend from a common ancestor, tho Irish 
Alldaiy or All-God, and apj)ear to form two lines -the inythology. 
Trehair and tho ilc.? ^%^Cy ])n)bal)ly analogous to tho 
Teutonic Vanir and Jidr. The clo.so resembhuicc between 
the Irish and Norse w'ords vies and ^jEs/r can hardly bo 
accidental, 'riie former signifies a people ; tho latter is 
connected with tho Norse ans and the Anglo-Saxon Cn, 

God, which occurs in many mcn^s names. 'Iho iiid was 
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the heavenly fort of the Acs Sidcy fis Asf/ard was of the 
jEsir, Tlio Al?ui Sid/ie^ women of the Sidh, or in the 
siuguliir Bean Sldhe (pronounced Banshee) of modern fairy 
mythology, represent the goddesses of the Aes Side. As 
in other mythologies, the same deity was endowed with 
different attributes and received different appellatives. 
The iiiediieval genealogists who looked upon the Tuatha 
Dc Danann as a real human race, thought it necessary to 
provide a place in the genealogies which they invented for 
every different name, and so added confusion to what was 
before obscure enough. 

As some of thoso (u*t iij)y a plaow in Oltic nminiicc, we 

shall v»*iiturc to .say a b'W wonl.s about some of tliiuii, tlioii^^^li at the 
risk of making oiio nut of sf^vcial distinct deities, and of making 
several out of om*. In a subjrci of imtuiry which has Ixcn hitherto 
almost entirely um idlivatcd, and all hut unknown, tin-- is nearly 
im-vitahlc ; hut a leu »iiistak<'s, slionld wc make them, \m 11 not seri- 
ously interfere with the »)lii<‘et we huvo in \ie\v. One oftlm chief 
deities of the liish paiitlnoii was aurnaiiied Untunaiiitch^ 

“of the suii-lilo* fa«e,*’ h(Ui of or Klutluni, tliat is, of 

knowlcilge, (fifiiia had utlnT appellatives, the most imjiortant 
being Jfellimfk Lhnw or Tuirnin Hicrevn, ami i'ennait “of 

the honev-moiilh," lliongh the last sometimes ap]M‘ars as the win of 
the Ihujdn. Under the last appellative his wife is the mother 
of t he gods, or t lie A/6r JUijUf or Mdr Rigan also know ii hy 1 he appella- 
tive's of Railb ami Madia. As the latter, sin* was the mother of 
.<4 ft/ (lire), who is probably the Aai Mawra{ Welsli legends, father of 
Prijdain^ the first legimdary king of Britain, whence the name Yiigs 
Pnjdniii, or the Islaml of Pnidnin, and the real (»iigin of the mythi- 
cal II a of the niediieval balds. The Dagda hatl aiiollier son, wln»se 
name vuva Aengus^ or the J/ac Og^ a eehihraled peiaonagc of early 
Irish legend, and an (‘(jually (adehrated daughler, Unijit, the god- 
dess of wiwlom and jmigment. Under the appi llalive of Jklhaith 
Dana or Talrnin Piornn (who is represeiiteil as the son of Ogmaf 
and not that per.Monage himselfb Ogwa has two wives, Anitf under 
that name, and of her other two apjiellatives, and Pnimns, who is 
represented as the inotlnT of the first-named wile ; Aua, uinler her 
various iniiiies, is Iherehue at once the dauglitei and wife of Dd- 
baith. Aiai H ] tdbaith liVQ Brian, India ir, and Indiarha, who 

are called the gods of Ana. and lienee she is called the mother ol 
the gods. They are the same ns the sons of < 'rnnnit “of the honey- 
mouth,” already mentioned as being an appellative of (Jgina him.self, 
or his son under that of the Dagda. Th(*se .s./iis are Snthoir or 
Ma 4 i Cniil^ a sea-gc^l, Teithoir or Mac, drdil^ tlie iiiler of the .sky 
and heavenly liodie*;, to whom the jdongb was sacred, and 
Ceiihuir or Mac (Iirnic (son of the earth), the god of tin' earth. 
Their mother was the Rfain of Irish legend ; and as she wa.s the W'ife 
of Ognifi under that name, it proves that f.Vr//o/(V “of the honey- 
mouth” Was oiilv an appellative for the laltei, and mit his .son, 
under hia apjiellative the Ihnfda. The wives of tin- three gods above 
mentioned wen- Jlniha. and Vw/r, naiin s under w Inch Ire- 

land W'as perwiiiifieil. Rh m iir w.useither a .smi «») ihjnia as Jjdhailhf 
or more j»iobably his brotlier, and was tlie .same ,js 7’<o/r Mor, (h'bsni, 
and Ur (the .sea). Under the last-named ajipell.itive he was god of 
the sea, and i.s e.sju-ei.illy interesting, for in liini w<‘Iiave the origiiKil 
of Slnike.si)eare’.s King Jaar, and the father of Mnihtndan of Irish 
and Weksii roinaiiee. It is probable that JJr was iln* sinin* a.s Mac 
Cuilly I lie .sea-god above mentioned. There was ;dso .i god of war, 
Ncit tbattle), who.se son Eserg (slangiiter) was tlie father of Dtandchl 
Din iui‘dchf)t the god of the power.s (of healing'’, of dnihiiin^ the 
smith, and of other inipersoiialions of the Aits. The god of heal- 
ing liad a .son Cian or Cumi (valour), who is also known under 
other a[)pellati\e.‘», .such SealhaJh, and is soineiimes eoiifouuded 
with his wife Elhlt nn or Ethnc (skill). I!i.sdnughteis were Airmcd, 
thegoddes.s of phy.sie, and Etaiiiy tlie wife of (fgmn^ above nifutioiied. 
Ethdenn's .son Lvg is a ju'omineiit figure in tVlln’ romance, and was 
known also by tlie nanus of Lug Ldinfadti^ oi Lntf “the lung- 
armeil,” En, and the Sah fldanach^ or pillar of iii.inv arts. Ahhcan, 
the grand.soii of Ethic nn and Conn^ was god of imisii-. U«/iw, under 
his a])pellative of Scalbalb. is also made one of the sons of Ediaid 
Garh^ son <if y/mov (powci ), ]ier.sonages who till proimm nt parts in 
Irish story. Among the other sons of Kdiaid we umst mention 
Biuib Drrg. tlie eliief of the Side of Munster, and Uil/nid Fachar 
Derg, wlio kills Manandan Mac. Ur in a legend. The «leities lelated 
to Conn or Cian, hu.shaiid of Ethlcnv, and his .son 7y?/.7 are called the 
Acs Trdtair. wliile tho.se related to the Dagda or Ogma a?*e the 
Am Side of 8tor\ . The two trihes appear in cunteiitiun or waifare, 
but, nevertheles.s, oceasionallv a.SHoeialed and interm.arry, like the 
Teutonic Fdnir and M'Jsir ; thus Etain, tlie daiighUT of the god of 
healing, was the wifi* «»f tlie Dagda, and Cermait “of the liouey- 
mouth I,** and Fea and d^cmajui, the goddess of war, the wives of 
Keii or Ktid, the god of war, were tlie djiughtcrs of Elmair (great 
ovilh known also as JAr. 


Before leaving the subject of the early races of Ireland The 
we shall say a few words upon a people incidentally men- J’omoriaTis. 
tioned above, the Fomorians. In Irish legends they appear 
as sea-rovers who only occasionally visited the coasts, 
pillaged and oppressed the people by levying tribute, or 
rather holding the inhabitants to ransom. Oqe of the 
principal battles of Irish legendary history is supposed to 
Ivave been fought between the Tuatha De Danann and 
tlie Fomorians. Even did wo not know, as in this instance 
wo do, that one of the coutanding races was mythical, we 
sliould naturally he inclined to regard such ethnic quarrels 
as imaginary, unless whore we bad unquestionable physical 
evidence of the occurrence of the struggle. On the other 
hand, in the case of mythologies which reach us, not as 
tlie recorded living belief of a people, but as the traditions 
of a prehistoric time, clothing real personages, who lived 
just at the close of that period, in what we might call the 
twilight of the historic period, and around whom as lay 
figures gather and assume dcilnite shape fragments of old 
beliefs, we should always expect to find some nucleus of 
fact in legends relating to such ethnic wars. That the 
Fomorian and Tuatha De Damnn contests are mythological 
there can be no doubt, but tlie kernel of fact around 
wliich the myths liave gathered is tlie contests of the Irish 
and the Romans ; in other words we believe the Fomorians 
to have been the Romans. The latter never made any 
settlements in Ireland, but there can be no doubt that they 
kept a few galleys in the western ports of Britain to pro- 
tect the country from the hostile incursions of the Irish 
or Scots, and that they often chased these into Irish ports, 
and forced them to pay ransom. The accounts of the 
Fomorians in Irish story are just in accordance with this 
view, which can be supported by other evidence, into 
which, however, we cannot enter here. 

The Welsh or Cymric ethnic traditions are not so ela- Welsh 
borate as the I rish, nor do tliey in their present form bear the ethnic 
same appearance of antiquity about them. According to ^»dltionii 
the Triads, a peculiar kind of literature to which we shall 
return hereafter, four classes of tribes entered Britain — the 
social, the refuge-seeking, the invading, and the treacherous 
tribes, 'fhe social tribes, of which there must have been 
three to make a triad, w ere the Cyviry, the Lloegmys, and 
the Brython, wdio w ere all of the same race and closely 
rebated. The ('yiiiry like the Irish Firbolgs came from 
the summer laud culled Defrobani or Greece, or to speak 
as precisely as the Triads, from “ where is now Constanti- 
nople, by way of the Hazy Sea,” or German Ocean. The 
Lloeyrwys, or Locgriaiis, came from the land of Gwasgwyn, 
not Gascony, however, but the country of the Veneti, . 
about the mouth of the Jjoire, between whom and the 
Britons there appears to have been much intercourse in the 
lime of Caesar. The Brythm or Britons came from 
Llydaw, that is Armorica, or rather that part of France 
wliich lies between the* Seine and the English Channel, and v 
which, therefore, included Normandy as well as Brittany. 

The refuge-seeking tribes were the Celyddon in y Gogledp 
the Gwyddel in Alba, and the men of Gated in, Y Gogled 
was ajiparently a general term among early Welsh writers 
for all the country between tRe Ribblo and the Clyde 
inhabited by Britons; but it probably had a more 
restricted meaning, of which wo shall speak presently. 

The Celyddon can hardly be other, at least in name, than 
the Caledonians, and were probably a Pictish tribe which ^ 
had settled in the great forest district amidst the British ' 
people of the Scotch Lowlands. Tho Gwyddel of Alha 
were the Piets, and as tho name Gwyddel implies, they 
were Gaelic. Gwyddel is tho Welsh form of the old IrisA 
Goidil^ or in its modified later form Gaeidhil^ or phoneti- 
cally Gael. The men of Galedin, tho present Qalloway 
(Wigtown and Kirkcudbright), were part of the tribf 
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known in Ireland as Cruitn^ that is Piets, and only differed 
from the Gwyddel or Piets of Alba^ in having come into 
Ghdloway from Ireland. The three invading tribes were 
the Coraniaid, the Gwyddel FJktUi^ and the Saeson or 
Saxons. The Coraniaid are said to have come from “ the 
land of Pwyl, and they could not be driven out,” but 
dwelt about the Biver Humber and the shore of the North 
Sea. If these be the same as the people known to the 
Romans as the Goritani, they were probably Piets of the 
same tribe as the Irish Piets, for there can be no doubt 
that Cruitne and Goritaiii aVu the same word. The 
Qwyddel FflclUi or Irish Piets who came to Alha by the 
Sea of Llychlyn (Norway), that is the North Sea, were 
doubtless a branch of the same Piets who settled about 
the Humber, in Qalloway, and in Ireland. The three 
treacherous tribes were the Gxoyddd Cock or Red (hndil^ 
or Gael from Ireland, the men of Llychlyn or Norsemen, 
and the Saeson ^r Saxons. The Triads expressly tell us 
that the Cyrary^ the Lloeymys, and the Brythoii were of 
the same stock. The different tribes of the Gwyddd or 
Oaely including the Cotwiiaid, were simply part of the .same 
people who inhabited Ireland. We therefore assume with 
Mr W. F. Skene that the Piets and Gad were the same 
people. 

It thus appears that all the Celtic inhabitants of the 
British Islands consisted of two branches, which though 
originally the same people hud branched off from each 
other in language and in other ways, producing the two 
classes of Celtic dialects, the Goidelic or Irish and the 
British, as we have above pointed out. But while wo agree 
with M. do Belloguet that the Gauls were one iu race 
and language, and, moreover, believe that the people who 
inhabited tbe British Islands wore the same as those of 
Gaul, and that the divergence which we now observe 
between the Goidelic and British dialects first took place 
after their arrival, there seems no reason to doubt that the 
Celtic population flowed into these islands iu two streams, 
one from the neighbouring Gaul, and one from some country 
east of Gaul by way of the North Sea, — the Coretani^ the 
Gwyddd Fjichti from about the Forth, the Irish Cndtne, 
ami the Scuts forming part of tlio latter stream, and, if our 
conjecture be correct, the latest coiners, a view in harmony 
with ethnic traditions, but differing from the ordinary 
opinion that the so callc^ Cymry came long after tlie 
Guidily and drove them westward, they themselves being in 
turn pushed in the same direction by the incuining Saxons. 

It would be interesting to pursue the subject of tlie 
ethnology of the early races of the British Islands through 
the conflicts and diaplacemoiits of nices which took phu'e 
between the landing of Omsar and the final retireueiit of 
the Romans in the 5th century. But as this is not 
absolutely necessary for the illustration of a literature which 
only dates from the latter event, wo sliall content ourselves 
with giving a sketch of the ethnic distribution of thepeojde 
of Britain resulting from the conflTcts and displacements 
referred to as it existed in the beginning of the Gth century, 
when we are on sure ground in the history and literature 
of Ireland at least. Without such a preliminary sketch 
much that we shall have to say of great importance iu the 
history of Celtic litcrature*would bo unintelligiblo. 

In the end of the 5th and beginning of the Gth centuries 
external invasions had ceased, and the different races had 
gathered into separate states, and commenced a struggle for 
mastery. In England the Saxons (using that term as a 
collective name for Saxons proper, Frisians, Angles, and 
Jutes) held possession of the southern and eastern coast 
from Dorsetshire to the Humber — the Angles chiefly occupy- 
ing what is now Suffolk, Norfolk, and Lincoln -and were 
gradually making themselves masters of Central England 
towards the Severn, and wore oven penetrating northwards 
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between the vale of the Ouse and the Pennine Chain, into 
what is now the West Riding of Yorkshire. With the 
exception, perhaps, of the immediate neighbourhood of the 
south-eastern cosist, where the continuous arrival of fresh 
bands of Saxons had driven away the British inhabitants, 
and of the district about the Humber where in like manner 
the fresh bands of Angles continually coming must have 
done the same, we are not to assume, as is usually done, 
that the former British inhabit. ints, called by the Welsh 
Llocgrwys or Loegrians, had all been exterminated, or 
driven away. On the contrary us the Saxons advanced 
inwards and the external invasion practically ceased, ao 
increasing proportion of Britons must have been left. 
The new comers merely dispossessed the British ruling 
families, as the Norsemen did in Nonnamly, and as 
happened afterwards in Ireland, and left the bulk of the 
peasants. This was iiiiquestiuiiably the case iu Central 
and Western England, and in Deira and Bernicia, the 
present counties of York, Northumberlaml, Durham, and 
the eastern Lowlands of Scotland. Cornwall and Devon 
were independent British kingdoms. What the Saxons had 
done on the southern and eastern coast the Irish did on 
the w^est. We cannot enter here into the question of when 
the Irish occupation of Western England commenced, or 
how long it lasted ; there is no doubt, however, now that 
in the 5th century they occupied a coiisideiable part of 
Gwyimed, or that part of North Wales now forming 
Anglesea, Carnarvon, Merioneth, Denbigh, and Flintshire ; 
and Demetia, or that part of South Wales now forming 
(Janligan, Fembroke, and Carmarthen, or in other words, 
the north and west coast of Wales. But while the Saxons 
were gradually displacing the British rule in the east, the 
Britons were gradually dispossessing the Irish in the west. 
The leaders of these Britons were the descendants of a 
certain Cnneddn^ reputed to have been a Gwyddd or 
Bict of tho east of Scotland. Another Gwyddd^ but 
probably one from Ireland, who like Gunedda was said 
to have married ii British wife, Bryvhan^ has given his name 
to Brecon or Brecknockshire. Bryrhan may, however, 
have been only the epoiiyiiious ancestor of the Goidelic 
families of Brecon. 

The west of Britain from tbe Dee to tlio Clyde, with 
the exception of Galloway, was occupied by independent 
British tribes, apparently cemfederated for [purposes of war. 
On tho eastern side between the Humber and tho Tyne 
was Dyfer or Deira, also British at this juaiod ; and 
north of Deira, was Hryneich or Beriiiciia, which extended 
to tho Forth. These two states probably formed in the 
beginning of tho Gtli century part of a confederation of 
Cumbriau .state.s. But in tho course of that century they 
seem to have been gradually converted into Anglian stales 
without any serioii.s displacement of [mpulation, or even 
of ruling families. On the, shore of the Firth of Forth 
was a district called in Welsh Gwitodluy the eastiTii part 
of which about the Pentland Hills was called .UdJian 
(ruotodin, and was c)ccupied by a tribe of ( ioidelic or Irish 
Ficts, who, there is reason to believe, had al.^o settlements 
in other parts of Brymich along the (msL coast. It was 
from this tribe that Ci(ncdd<i, if, as is probabh', lie was not 
an eponymous ancestor, had sprung. TIkj remainder of 
(ruotoduiy between the Lammenin.M>r Hills and the sea, 
seems to have been also at least partially occupied by 
another foreign people, most probably Frisians. On the 
western side, in what is now Argyllshire, north of the Clyde, 
a settlement of Scots, who had gnulnally leaked in there 
from the opposite coa.st of Irelmul, had been formed, and 
had become organized into a di.stinct state which was 
ultimately destined to absorb the whole of Scotland, and 
give it its present name. The remainder of the country 
north of tho Forth and Clyde was occupied by tbe Piets, 
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properly so called, a Goidelic people closely akiu to, indeed Welsh writers have, however, made up for this want in 
almost identical with, the Irish. InrGalloway was another their genuine literature by inventing an elaborate Druidical 
branch of Piets, called Gwi/ddel Fficlui by the Welsh, system of religion and philosophy, which, they pretend, 
that is, Goidelic or Irish Piets, part of thejCnuV//c who survived the introduction of Christianity, and was secretly 
leaked over from Ireland like the Scots. uphold by the Welsh bards in the Middle Ages. This neo- 

In the beginning of the Gth century the llomanized Druidic imposture has found numerous adherents, and has 
Britons were giving way everywhere before the Teutonic been supported with a good deal of misspent learning by 
tribes, and the only independent territory which they several persons of considerable talent. It would be a waste 
appear to have held compiised -(1) The Dainnonian of time to say anything further on the subject here. Ill 
kingdom of Devon and Cornwall ; (‘J) the part of Jvastern Irish poems and tales Druids, and other organized learned 
Wales now forming Montgomeryshire and Iladnor.shiro, classes, are frec^ucntly meillioned. From an analysis of 
which later formed the principality or lordsliip of I*oirt/s^ these, and aided by whatever light the classical writers 
and perhaps even yet all the land t«j the Severn, that is, throw on the Druidism of Gaul and Britain, we may make 
Herefordshire and Shropshire ; (3) Cumbria, that is, all the following induction as to their position and organization 
the land from the nibble to the Solway west of the I Vnniiu* in Ireland, where they cannot l»ave been very dilferent 
chain, and all tin*. Lowlands of Scotland to the Koinan from wliai they were in other Celtic countries. There are 
Wall, save Gallnway, and GioAodiHj or Idnlithgew (inebid no delinite accounts of the religious rites practised by the 
ing partid Stirlingshire), Edinburgh, and lladdingtiuishire ; pagan Irish, but tliere are several allusioirs, which, though 
(4) Bcrnicia, (hut is, Berwickshire, Durham, and vague, j)lainly show that such rites existed, and that it was 

Nurthumberland ; (h) or Deira, that is, Y oik shire, one of the functions of the Druids to perform them. The 

The ancient dioceses of Scotland, even as they existed in Druids also invoked the divinities in favour of their friends 
the 13th century, seem to murk out very wi‘ll the ethnic and against their enemies, and for this purpose they made 
condition of tlie Lowlands in the early part of the Gth incantations upon a nionnd or elevated ground near the field 
century. The diocese of Galloway included tin* territoiy of of battle. They determined, by auguries from the heavenly 
the Iiish Piets; the diocese of fiothian, which had three bodies, clouds, wind, smoke, the llight of birds, and other 
rural deaneries -(1) Linlithgow, or Mmmn (ho>todln plienoinciia, tlie propitious and unpropitious times for fight- 
(comi)rising tlie shire of (hat name, ]>art of Stirlinghshire, mg a battle, or doing any other important action. They 
and the most of Edinburgh), occiij)ieil by the Ih ttfiwi/rj a announced the (niesa or things wliich it would be unlucky 
mixed race of Piets and itritons, aeconling to Mr tSkene ; for a chief or a tribe to do, fun;told future events, practised 
(2) Haddington and the remainder of Edinburgh, that is, incjantations of various kinds, kept events in remembrance, 
(luoftjiliif, ill wliieli, as wo have said, (here was an early and were, in a wtird, the depositaries of such knowledge as 
settlement of Frisians, or Angles ; and (3) Mei.v;, that i.s, was possessed in Ireland at the time. Many of these 
BerNvick. The euntinuud existeiiee of a Goidelic or Pietish functions belong eipially to tlie persons usually called poets, 
population on tlu‘ south side of the Fill li of Forth, even and among the qualifications of the liigher grade of the latter 
in Berwickshire, down \o as late as tin* (Sth eeiiturv at was a knowledge of certain kinds of incantation, some of 
least, seems to be shown by the. existeiieii thi‘re of churches which involved miiriy pagan ritc.s, the practice of which we 
belonging to tlie aiieieiil diocese of Diinkeld. In the find distinctly ascribed to Druids. I'hat the latter were 
13th century they formed a sej)araU‘ deanery of that thereforii only a higher degree of the order of poets seems 
dioecse, which aiqiears to have eorresj Minded with Hie certain. As such they naturally performed or sii])crintended 
Goidelic ])opulaiion of (tnutadln, /V//- /<///#, the G>mne all the higher pagan rites, and lienee the wdiole order, of 
or true Britisli country of the Lowhinds, was coiisiMjuently whieli they w^ere the highest representatives, were called 
conterminous with the diocese of Glasgow. coni|iri.siiig the Druids. After the introduction of Christianity the hieratic 
five niral de.iiieries of Glasgow' jnopi'i Butherglcii, Len- functions of the Druids ceaseil, and the term Druid^ which 
nox, Lanark, Kyle and Cuiiniiighaine, and Carrick ; and had been the special ajqMdlative o^ the poets who performed 
the four deanerie'* of the archdeaconry of Te\ iutsdale, — those functions, gradually fell into desuetude. But the 
Teviotsdale, Feebles, Xitlisdale, and AnnamlaL. This was order of wdiich they were tlie liiglicst exponents did not 
the region called y (luihd^ though it is )»robai»le that this di.sajipear a.s it did in Gaul; there its lay functions wore 
term was applied to the, wdiule of the indej^einlent British swept away by Bomaii law, whereas in Ireland they 
territory, that is, Ciinibria as well as l*rydaiiL proper; acquired new vigour. In pagan times the poets enjoyed 
but whatever was its i^xtent, // (doylcd wa.s the ciadle of great power and many privileges, both of which they are 
the language and literature of Wales. It wa.-- tin- counliy said to have abused to such an e.xtent that it was proposed 
of its [U'ehistoric poets Aneurin andLhwarch Hen, and to banish them altogether nut of Ireland. Through the 
of the seer Merlin, whose fame was .so great in the Middle intercussionnif the mythical king of Ulster*, Conchohar Mac 
Ages, and wlm is also reckoned unioiig the early poets of AYiwq this, we are told^ was not done ; their number was, 
the, Welsh. liow'cver, diminished, and their jiow^er and privileges 

'I'o foiiq;letc tliis ethnic picture of Britain at the dawn curtailed. Among other changes said to have been then 
of Cfllie literature it w'oiild bo necessary t(j give a sketch elfected was that of depriving the poets of the functions of 
of tbt.‘ jiolitieal and social state of the various Celtic tribes, judge, which they liacl hitherto performed. 31iis legend 
fu) f;ir we ciiiild directly or by induction a^ci riain it, indicates the existence at some yeriod immediately prccod- 
But a', tin* artifh's BiiKHo^ Law and Ci.ans give perb-qn ing the introduction of Christiani'.y of a struggle between 
eiiouL^i ‘)f thi- kind of information for the ]>iirjiosi; wc have, the lay and the spiritual power, in which the former were 
in view, we refer the readers to those articles. to some extent successful. The struggle continued even 

The Druids. In the Miller stages of tribal organization among tlie into Christian time^, for in the Gth century it was again 
Aryans and otiu r races, the chief w'as jiriest as well as proposed to banish them, but on this occasion they were 
king. But tli»-, i.V-lts ajipear to have already passed into jirutected by St ColumcilK*, not, however, without a further , 
a higlier political before they came within the light diminution of their number .and los.s of power, 
of history, and to have established a distinct priesthood The organization of the learned classes, as we find it 
known to us as that, of the Druids, (iroek and Kuinaii described in Irish manuscripts, is no doubt to be referred 
writers give us very little information on this subject, and to the Dal or jiarliament holden at Druimeeta about the 
the early Welsh records and poetry none at all. Modern I year 575, at which were present the king of the Dalriodio 
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or Scotic kiiigdoni) th6 pftnuxiount king of Ireland) and — the maintenance of the horses, being we are told, at the 
many sub-reguli, and prominent above all St Columcill6. expense of the church. The king fostered the OllamfCi 
According to this organization there were three grades or sons as if they were his own ; and the queen was bound 
orders, — the Gradh Kcna^ the Gradh Fene^ and the GraiVi, to give dowries to his daughters. In return for all these 
FilL Ecna, wisdom, meant general as distinguished from emoluments and privileges the Fili, or poet, was bound to 
special professional knowledge. A graduate of Kma was furnish a panegyric of the i)riuce annually. In fact the 
called ei* Saif sage, but there appear to have been several chief function of the Fili when he became a mere poet was 
degrees of the title, the highest of which was the OUamh Sai^ to eulogize the chief, and llu*. chiefs family and ancestors, 
sometimes called also the Kosaif or very sage, or Sal leitre. The designation, given to tho Uaulish bards, of panisites 
lettered sage. OUamh {\)xm, Qllave\ wo may remark, was who attended the Gaulish warriors on military expeditions 
the title of tho highest degree in any profession. An OUamh to celebrate their praise, by Posidonius the llhodian Stoic, 

Sai had the rank and was entitled to tho retiuiie of a Itig who visited Gaul about 100 B.c., applies with equal truth 
Tuatluif or tribe king. All questions between the different to tho Irish Fili Tho Hattery was not given without 
tribes, the interpretation of tho laws, the succession to hope of reward, however. In the glossary attributed to 
chieftainships, and similar questions were decided by them. Cormac, who was at the same time king and bisht)p at 
They were tho genealogists or historians of the chiefs or Cashel in tho 0th centiiiy, which is at hsast as old as 
kings. Ill pagan times the Gradh Ecrntf which was* only a tho lOth century, we are told that the reason why the 
branch of the oVder, call it which wo will, of Druids or soconcl degree of Fill was called an Anruih was because 
poets, was probably the highest, judging by tho dignity and of “ tho rich stream (Sriith) of beautiful praise which Hows 
privilege of its Ollamhf and consequently tho one whose from him, and the stream of treasures which Hows to liiin 
members were specially called Druids. If this view be in return.” This was exactly the sentiment of the Gaulish 
correct, it was to this branch that tho functions of judge bard who in eulogizing the magiiiliccnce of Bituitus tho 
originally belonged. AVhon the right of judgment passed Avcrniaii chief said, “ Fnuu the track of his chariot- 
froni tho Druids into tho hands of the liujy or chief, the wheels sprang gold and blessings to mortals.” An OUamhf 
latter no doubt acted as judge himself, or appointed some or as we might call him a doctor, in FiUdfclU was entitled 
one to fill his place. This judge was called a Ihrifheam; or to have a certain number of scholars who formed his retinue 
as ho is called from the pronunciation of the modern form when he went al-woad. One of his privileges was to make a 
of the word, a Hrehon, and was always in early times a circuit at certain times, the extent of which depended upon 
Sai, for Fenerhas, or law, formed part of tho knowledge his rank. When, for instance, an OUamh Fili became 
comprised unjler the term Eaia, a fact wliich strongly chief poet, and was invested with tlio Tif(/e)i, or cloak 
supports the view above expressed, that the Sai was the trimmed with white feathers, the symlx.)! of his office, he 
successor of the Druid. In time the practice of law grew might make a circuit of Ireland. During his circuit the 
into a distinct profession, and every BrtUheam of tho higher OUamh Fili was entitled to maintenance and protection 
class, that is every one who was a Sai, ke^d a kind of law for a certain time, not only for liimself but for his legal 
school. Thus arose tho Gradh Fene, or lawyers. One of retinue, and their horses and dogs also. They could not, 
the causes which no doubt helped to separate the study of however, remain beyond tho fixed legal time without s[jecial 
Ftnechas, or law, from the general study of Fcna, or wisdom, invitation. A Fili, or indeed any of the recognized learned 
was the rise of schools in coiiiioctioii with religious professions, could not claim hosi>itality as a right from any 
establishments. one below' a certain rank, which w’as measured by his owui. 

Tho class of persons whom we have above designated Thebards who recited ]iocms and stories foi mcd at first a 
as poets were called File in Irish, and their art FiluMit, distinct branch from iIkj Fili, Ac(!ording as the true 
Tho latter is usually translated poetry, but it w'as rather Filidecht fell into desuetude, and the Fill became simply a 
vaticination in which they used verse. The Fill truly poet, the tw^o orders practically coalesceil, and the names 
represents tho Ordrets, wr vates, who formed one of the Fill and bard became synonymous. There were several 
orders of Druids, mentioned by Strabo. S<»nu5 of the degrees of bards, according to the miinber of poems and 
forms of incantation practised by tho Fili are described in stories which tho graduate should be able to lecitc. In 
Irish manuscripts, and, as we have stated above, are iiltri- jmgau times, and during the Middle Ages, the Irhsli bards, 
buted to the Druid as well as to the i'V//. Tho.so which in like the Gaulish ones, accompanied their recitation of 
volved pagan rites, and which were consequently forbidtlen poems on a stringed instrument called a Orut, believed to 
by St Patrick, fell into desuetude wdth the naino Druid ; have bi*eu a harp. The banl was therefore to the Fili, or 
but simple mean tations by rhymes coiiLinued to be practised j)oet, what the JoijUr was to the Truubadnur, the 
in Christian tijjies. Oiie of these, the Glam Dichinn, or Jomjlear to the Tronorre, The Cruitire,i)V harper, who 
an incantation of satirical verses accompaiiiefl by certain likewise played upon a kind of Bote called a Timpan, and 
ceremonies, which was believed ^to be capable of rais- who belonged to the privilcgud classes, wliili* the ]»la>crs on 
ing blisters on the face, W'as much used, and .supplies, other imstruments did nut, was probably the it prcseiit alive 
perhaps, one reason of the great semsitiveness of (.Vdts to of tho true bard. 

satire. Tho Fili appears to have been distinguished in One of tho most interesting points in the liistory of Celtic Theleanie«l 
early times by some kind of tonsure, the exact nature of* literature is tho relation of the tr.msfornicd Dm iilic hierarchy 

which wo do not uuderst{ 4 iid. rerhai)S it was the same as just described to the Christian churcli. Independent of its 
that afterwards used by the Christian priests, wdiicli own intrinsic interest some know Icilgc of this is necessary 
was one of the causes of difference between the early Irish in order to umUTstand the s\stcm of schools in Ireland in 
Church and the Roman Church. It is at allevenLs w orthy the early Middle Ages, and tin* jiosition which the native 
of remark that tho Irish jiriests W’cro reproached with having literature occupied in them. Jlclorc stating w^hat wo have 
the tonsure of Simon Magus, who in those times was the to say on the latter subji-cts wo must therefore briefly 
representative of all magicians or others who practised describe the character of the early Irish Church, 
necromancy or vaticination. There were several degrees Tho presence of British bishops at several councils, and 
of the order of Fili, the highest being the OUamh FUi, as tho production of so ilistiiiguLshed a licresiarch as Pelagius, 
we have already pointed out. A Fili of this rank was prove that there must have been an organized church iu 
entitled to keep, that is, to have supported for him, a grey- Britain in tho 4th century. At that period there w ere 
hound, a beagle, four stallions, two mares, and their foals many populous towns there, and much of the culture of 
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a rich Roman province. The British Church must, of huts and a circular oratory gradually grew up, which 
therefore, have been organized upon the municipal typo as differed from the original one only by the absence of the 
in the rest of I lie Rumun empire ; that is, the jurisdiction ramparts and ditch forming the Dun, Afterwards the 
of the bishop^ must have coincided with the civil govern- round tower, which was a mere extension of the circular 
inent of the Romans, out of which the later diocesan stone Cavtel, itself an imitation in fitone^ of a circular 
system grew. Tlieintercour.se, partly commercial, partly wicker-house- -afforded a refuge and place of safety for 
hostile, which look place between Britain and Ireland in ]»reserving from fire and theft the sacred vessels afid books 
the 11(1 and Ith centuries could scarcely have failed to belonging to those religious establishments, which were 
introihicc Ohristianity into the latter country. Wediieval directly established for religious purposes, 
writers stale that Christianity existed in Ireland before Whether a single Fhie or the collection of ** Houses” 

St Tatiiek ; and Celestius, the cliief disciple of Felagius, forming a Tuath, or tribe, became Christian, they were all 
and, accor(liiig to St Augustine, the real leader of the of the same blood, and tlie right of succession to the 
Tolagians, was an Irishman, indeed, if we can trust the property and government of the church remained with the 
stateiuent of Geuadius, who lluurished at the end of the Fine or House’* of the donor. The church within each 
6th century, the j)areuts (d Celestius must not only have Tualhy or tribe, which constituted the unit state of the 
been ('hristiaiis in Ireland in the year 1569, but must have Irish political system, was simply a Spiritual FiiM, or 
known the use of letters, for, aeeoriling to the writer «pioted, “ House,” «'ind could receive and hold land only in the 
Celestius wiule three letteis, in the form of little books, on same way as any other Fine. Hence the Vomorb (coheir), 
the tilings iieees.sar\ for all desirous of sersing God. This or successor of the founder of a Cenobiiim, might be, and 
})rimitivL* iiish Clmrch appears to have been piinci])ally, if froipiently was, a layman. This explains, too, the aristo* 
not alfo.;etlier, eontiiied to the south of Ireland, the cratic character of the saints of tlie early Irish Church, who 
provrm’c of .^^ullster forming an independent kingdom at all necessarily belonged to the families of the chiefs, as the 
this peiiod, or at least one having but lillh‘ political unfreo classes could not form Fhien, or “Houses,” or 
conneelion with the otiier provinces. In att(T times, when enter those in existence, except by adoption according to 
the faim* of St ratriek liad become establislieil, and Ije came legal forms. When a person of low birth appears among 
to be regardeil as the solo iijiostle of Ireland, the saints of the saints w^e are sure to have some legend showing how 
the j)i imitive ciiuieli, many of whose ii.imes have come he came to be adopted by somebody. As a consequence 
down to us, were assumed to have belonged to the Vatriciaii of this system all the (kmohia which grew out of the 
period, or weni conlovinded witli per.-.(»ns of the same first, and the chapels which were estahlislied in connection 
name. In this way St 15reiidan, the voyager, bi»rii on with Cenobia to supply the religious w^ants of districts 
the sliorcMjf the Atiaiilie Ocean in lluM'oiinty of Kerry, remote from the latter, remained under the government 
has been confouiided w'ith a later St lirendan who lived of the parent establishment. Nay more, the Cenobia 
in tile centn; of livlaml. The eliureli which greav up in foumlecl in neiglibouriiig countries by missionaries often 
the south of Irelaml, though tlie oH'spring of the British continued to acknowledge the headship of the parent 
Churcli, must necessarily have adapted itself to the cstablLshmeiit. They formed, in fact, a religious clan, in 
polititial and s(jeial organization of the country, wliioli was wdiich the abbot of the parent establishment exorcised the 
altogether tribil, and bi-ing without walhal towms had same kind of authority as the head of the ordinary clan, 
none of the elements of munieiiial government w'hich had In this way it often hiip[)ened that bishops, notwitHstand- 
moiihled the ehiiieli oiganizatioii elsuwlieii*. Some of the ing the higher order of their functions, were under the 
irisli legendary lives of saints (»f tlie early elnirch, though, jurisdiction of priests, and even of women, as in the case 
in the form in whieh we have them, not oMer than from of St Brigit. This peculiar organization of the church 
the iL’th to the 11th etntuiy, give us amidst a luxuriant continued to exist unaltered in Ireland during several 
growth of prodigies ;in insight into tlii.s liigidy interesting eeuturie.s, indeed with few changes, chiefly relating to the 
elinivh, wiiicli tin* siibserjiient eonvendon of the rest of jmsition of bishops, do wui to the •Norman Conquest. The 
Indand by St I’atriek merely extended, lint ihd not change. Irish earried this organization with them into Wales, 

When a iiiission:iry h:id eonverfeil a chief and liis Orrtf, or Seotlaml, England, Gaul, Germany, and Switzerland, 

I»riiicipal men, he became an adojited member of the tribe, where it was finally sup[>lanted by the Benedictine order, 
and was considered to he a aSo/; in other worils, he was When a and its surrounding village, in which Early l^Bb 
given the .^.ime rank and ]ui\ilcges as the ]»:igaii jiriests Jived the various classes who formed the household andwhooli. 
had. J5i?y(md building a round wiclvcr oratory for the retainers of a chief, became a kind of Cenobium, in which 
priest, no chanirc wJialevcr was made in tin* organization wore associated together those who had formally adopted 
of the tribe. TJie coiii^^* of study lor the dill'ereiit grades a religious life and those who had not, we, can understand 
of AV//U, Fififhrht^ and Fvinrhus w’ent on as lu lore, excejit how a scho(fl could grow up in which Ecnay Filidechty and 
that in the course of Fvnn, or wisdom, the Ghristian doctrine Feuvrlias should be taught along with Latin and Christian 
w\n added. ’I’lie practice of (lie diircrcnt kii^L of verbal knowledge. But even in the case of Cenobia which had 
Jiu-intatioii which did not involve distinct [lagiin ritc.s some a direct religious origin the same thing took place, because 
( eiiLurii s Infer by tli(‘ poets .shows tln^. Fa.sfing, prayer, many persons of those jirofessions embraced a religious 
and V i'ji\ wmc practisCMl, and tliosc wdio w isln d to embrace life, and came there with their pupils, either with the object 
the tii-.il .-^tiite, tliat is, to join tin; new Icarncil chuss of increaising their own knowlejlge, or to partake of the 

called i.itiT the Friasa, or guide <if the chuicli, literary life of the ])lace. In the 6th century some of 

tonsured tluiri.clvi.'s, as did the students of FdiMit als«), those schools had fd ready acquired considerable reputation; 
as we ha\e helmv said. The Duuy or furtilied resiilpiicc, while in tlie 7th and 8th centuries some had grown into 
of the clia f, around wliich lay always a village of the .small towns, and were much frequented by strangers, 
different - (,f pcojile who constituted the retiiincrs of Bede tells us that in G64 many of the nobility and 
an Irish cliief, bcc inic a kind of Cenetfdnm of a novel ty])e. li)Wer ranks of the English nation wore in Ireland leading 
Some members of tin* Fine^ or “ House,” desirous of a monastic life, or attending the schools, “ going about 
practising a liigiicr ilcLTrc^* of asceticism, went into tlie from one master’s cell (hut) to another,” Incidentally we 
march-land, or wa’^Uj land of the territory, and built a learn that one of those schools, namely, GiU Belaigh, had 
wicki*.»“ nut and oratory. Others followed, and built their seven streets of huts occupied by foreigners in the first 
huts ail around, and a new Cenobium, consisting of a village half of the 8th century. From all this it will bo seen that 
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Ae teaohen in the Irish schools, even when connected tinuous Old Irish text. But according to Mone there is 
with Cenobia, or later with monasteries, were not in the convent of St Paul, somewhere in Cariuthia, a manu- 
necessarily ecclesiastics. Indeed some of the most distin> script altogether in Irish, containing among other pieces 
guished men who taught in them were laymen, such as Mac poems, copies of which are to be found in manuscripts of 
Coise, Colman O’Cluasaigh, &c. ; and evon Flann, surnamed the lith century iu Ireland. In the Royal Library at 
of the monastery, who was head-master of the school of St Copenhagen there is one manuscript, partly vellum and 
BuUe^ dow Mouasterboyce, in the first half of the 11th partly paper, containing Irish poems, which formerly 
century, a layman and married. This explains the belonged to Professor Tborke’in, but we do not know its 
circumstance, so unusual in other countries in the Middle age. Tho manuscripts formerly belonging to the Irish 
Ages, of so distinguished a, scholar as Johannes Scotus College at Louvain were dispersed, the better portion being 
Erige 4 a being a layman. taken to tho Franciscan convent of Si Isidore at Romo, 

The coarse of instruction included under tho term FUi- where they remained until within the last live or six years, 
which an Ollamh FUi passed through, as laid down when they were brought to the convent of the y.uue order 
in a special tract called the or Book of in Dublin. Tho remainder of the Jjouvain manuscripts, 

Ollaves, occupied twelve years, eight of which were devoted consisting chiefly of cupii s of Irish lives of tin*, saints made 
to learning to read and write the grammar of the Irish for Colgan when preparing his Ada JSaitdorum, are now in 
language, tho laws of the privileged classes, FUidecht the Royal Library at Brussels. I'hese arc all the Irish 
proper, which b*esidcs vaticination, (kc., included whatever manuscripts now known to exist on the Continent. The 
knowledge was then possessed of the phenomena of Irish nianuscripts iu tho United Kingdom are very niinier- 
nature. the elements of philosophy, Dinnsenchas or his- ous, and by good fortune the majiuity of them, and these 
torical topography, and learning by heart about 270 tales the most valuable, are in public libraries, and are llius at 
and a number of poems, and the secret language of the once more accessible to scliolars and safer from fire, the 
poets, &c. The ninth and tenth years were devoted to danger by which Welsh literature has already sullered 
the composition of various kinds of poetry ; the eleventh much loss. The number of Trisli manuscripts which 
year was employed in composing fifty major and fifty formerly existed must have bcim considerable if the 
minor specimens of verse requiring the use of four kinds File were as industrious as they were miinerous and well 
of metre. The studies of the twelfth year consisted in the rewarded. More than thirty books are mentioned by 
composition of six orations, and tbe study of the art of s[)ccial names as sources from which some of the most 
poetry according to the precepts of four different authors, important existing manuscripts were compiled, which are 
whose treatises are unfortunately either lost or unknown, now lost, altliough some of them existed as late as the 
The last two years of tho course wero for those wlio 17th century. Is^jarly all the most valuable existing books 
proposed to become Ollamfis, Whatever may have been are to be found in four public libraries, uanicly, those of 
tho character of tho teaching or the value of the outcome, the Royal Irish Academy and Trinity College, Dublin, the 
it is. the earliest example of the cultivation of any vulgar Bodleian Library at Oxford, and tho British Museum, 
language in Europe. As an example of the importance The collection of Irish inanuscri[)ls belonging to the 
attached to the native literature, it may be mentioned that Royal Irish Academy is the largest of all, and comprises, 
the head-master of a school was obliged to go through the besides a large number of paper inaim.’.cri})ts containing 
course just indicated, as well as to know Latin, “ and from many things not found elsewhere, the valuable vellum 
the Ten Commandments to tho whole of the Scriptures. '' maimscripts, Ltahhar na h-Vidhri or Book of the Dun 
The school here implied would be one of tliuse connec!tcd Cow, the Book of IJallymote, tin* Book of Lccan, the 
with a Cenobium, or monastery, and had u.sually six Lmhhar Jimte or Speckled Book, the Book of Fermoy. 
teachers. The lowest of these taught the students to recite Next in importance stands the collection of Tiiiiity College, 
the psalms ; tho second taught the course of native litera- Dublin, which contains the Book of Jjcinster (the most 
ture just described up the end of tho 10th year. Tin* valu.able from .a literary point of view of all existing 
fourth master taught Latin, arithmetic, and the elements of manuscripts), tho yellow Book of Lecaii, uiid u number of 
astronomy and geography ; the fifth master was professor of other manuscripts full of poems aiul lau^e tales, besides 
diviniJiy; and the sixth was the head-master, who w'us sup- tho most valuable of the existing law maniisciq»ts. Tim 
posed to know the whole course, both profane and sacred, collection in the Bodleian Library, though consi:jting we 
fxiitiiig In discussiug tho outcome of this .system of education believe of only sixteen volumes, is very valuable. Besides 
frisk MSS. can here of course take cognizance oidy of what has a rare law manuscript it includes a maiiuseript comj>iled 
been written in Irish, and must consequently leave out of perhaps as early as tho year 1100, and certainly not later 
consideration Jthe Latin hymns of the early cluirch, the than the first h.xlf of the 12th century, and containing stmie 
writings of Columbaiius, Sidil or Sedulius,Jolfannes Scotus, important poems not known to exist elsewln rc. Tho 
Adamnan, and others who wrote jii Latin. For the .same British Museum Library has now a ct>n.siiliT.iblc number 
reason wo must in speaking of existing Irish manuscripts of Irish manuscripts, chiefly, ln»wcver, writ tun on j)apor. 
leave out of consideration the Latin ones, among which are But besides some law manuscripts of valuu, tlu re is one 
some of the most remarkable illuminated books in Europe, vellum manuscript, a small folio of OS Ic.im s beautifully 
such as the Book of Kells. In the Ambrosian Library in wTitten about the year 1400, formerly bulonging to ISir 
Milan, the libraries of tjie convent of St Gall and of Bern Henry Spelnian, which contains thu l>u>t cvtani copies of 
in Switfserlaiid, of tho University of Wiirzbiu’g, and of several of the most celebrated tales. Of the 

Carlsruhe, there are several Latin manuscripts glossed more vellum manuscripts iu private liamh the must important 
or less copiously with explanatory Irish w'ords. There is are tho Book of Lismore, belonging to the duke of Devon- 
also in the town library of Cambray a manuscript containing shire, and kept at Lismore Oasile in Ireland ; a manuscript 
the canons of an Irish council held in G84, iu the middle in the possession of the ()’(\)nni»r Don, containing n large 
of which is preserved a fragment of UR Irish sermon on self- number of poems of the loth and IGth centuries; tho 
denial. Those manuscripts, some of which belong to the Liber Fbivus, a siniill bdin iiiaiiuscripb of about the 
8th century and the others to tho 9th, furnished materials beginning of the l^th century ; th(3 manuscripts formerly 
to Zeuss for his Gramrmtiea Celtica, a work which created belonging to the duke of Buckingham, and now iu tho 
an epoch in Celtic philology. With the exception of the possession of the earl (*f Ashburnhnm. The most important 
last-mentioned none of these manuscripts contain a con- manuscript in this collection, which is inacieshible to 
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Bcholars, is the larger fragment of the Book of O'Duvegan, 
Ollavik of Ui the O’Kelly’s country, who died in 

the year 1372. The other part of this manuscript is in 
Iho llritish Museum. 

'rihi contents of these manuscripts are of the iuo.st 
misceliiineous character, in fact many of them are mere 
scrap- Tlic following elassilicatioii will enable the 
reader to form some general notion of the nature of e'ci^ling 
Irish literature :-—(l ) grammar and glo. 3 saries ; (2) annals, 
genealogies, and pedigrees ; (3) lii>tory, legendary and 
real, including a large number of narrative poems, some of 
wdiicli [night be considered to be ballads, and ]>rose his- 
torical tales ; (4) mytliological and other imaunnative 
tales ; (h) lyric poetry ; (li) satire ; (7) religious litera- 
ture, including lives of saints ; (8) law ; (*.t) .science, 
inclusive of medicine ; and (10) miscellaneous translations 
from other languages. The maiiuscripls containing this 
varied literature were Avritten after tlie 1 llh ceiilui) ; only 
three of the principal ones above mentioned ari' as old as 
the 12th, tln‘ remainder being written chielly in the 13tli 
and 1 1th centuries. The contents of a man use ript are at 
least as old as itself and may be much oKler. Sometimes 
the manuscript itself informs ns that Ji ]i‘irliculur piece 
was copied from another maiiu.seri}it uhicli is named. 
Again poems are attributed to authors who lived long 
before the. mamiscrifit containing them was written, even 
us far back as pagan times. Can we look upon those 
poems as the genuine work of the period ihey are referred 
to, in tlie same way as we accept the works of (Ircek and 
lialiu writers, although we do not jiosse.ss any maiiuscript.s 
of them written within even centuries ol the author's 
time \ ami if not, how are we to determine the true age of 
the eoiiteiits of an Irish or of a Welsh manuscript 1 The 
answer to this (iuc.stioii iieeu'ssarily affects everything that 
eoiilil be .said on the cliaraeter and growth of Iri.sh and 
Welsh literature. We must, therefore, suy a few' words on 
tlie subject, esjiecially with a vi()W' of pointing out some of 
the coiisiderutioiis W'hich might help ns to arrive at a true 
solution of the problem. 

'riu‘ tir.st iioiiit W’hich naturally suggests itself for inquiry 
is whctln-r the Irish knew the use letters before the 
introduelion »)f t'hri.^tianity. This question has been much 
(liscu^sud, )mt a.s tlicru is not much eviileiiee one W’ay or 
the other, the di.scn^sioii lias not been jirotitable. Ciesar 
.says that the (laul.'i knew' w'liiiiig and iuu*d the (Ireek 
alphabet, .showing that tlieir knowledge of lett(‘r.s probably 
came from the (Ireek colony of Mas.silia , ami the Gauls 
of North Italy used the I'jlniscan alphabet hmg before the 
time of tkesar. Ihit lhe.se facts do not nccc'isarily imply 
that their brethren in tlie Iiriti^h Jslund.i had al.so a 
kuowledgo of letters befuri‘ the arrival of tlie Uoinans, nor 
liave we any evidence even after that t'veiit that the iJritisIi 
lungiiag(t was written. Tlie Celtic names on British coins 
])rove nothing one way or the other. An regards Ir-land 
the only [m-(‘.e of evidence of tliu e.xi.steiice of a knowledge 
of writing before Ht Patricks time is the .statement of 
( fciinadius respecting the letters of Gelestius. Thi.s, it must 
1*0 iidmitled, w'uiild be very slender cvidciiLe to found a 
conclusion upon uiileh.s supported by more di-fiiiite facts. 

Jri cel lain parts of Ireland, and in tho.se parts of Wales 
once uccu[»ied by the IrLsh, arc found rude .stone monu- 
ment. s, iq'oii the eilges of which are cut in.scriptions 
coiiri.-ting of a number of long and shoit lines. This 
methoil of wiiting, which is called Opamy was ])ractiscd in 
Christian times even a.s late as the 9th and lUth cmituric.s, 
for iiKirgiiril entrit-s written in (hjam character.-; are found 
in some, of the manu.MTipts of St Gall ; and in the vellum 
manu.script in the iibriiry of the Royal Jri.di Academy, 
culled tUd Book of Rally mote, compiled near the close oi 
tile UtL ccalury tlie dili'ereut styles of Ogamic writing 


and the value of the letters arc explained in a special 
tract on the subject. The character of many inscribed 
monuments, and the circumstances under which they are 
usually found, seem to favour their pre-Christian use also. 

On this point, however, there is still much uncertainty, and 
tlie utmost that wc could venture to say is tliat the archaic 
character of the grammatical forms of Ogamic words, and 
especially the case of one bilingual inscription, places their 
relative antiquity beyond question. The geograpliical dis- 
tribiition of Oyaw-inscribed jjtuiics is worthy of attention ; 
they are almost exclusively confined in Ireland to Munster, 
and chiefly to the south-westcni counties. In the provinces 
of Leinster and Connauglit only a few have been found at 
one or two spot^i, and but one has been found in Ulster ; 
they are, in fact, most abundant in the district where, 
according to tradition, the Mile.sians or Scots first landed in 
Ireland. In Wales they seem also to be chjefly confined to 
the [listricLs formerly occupied by the (rwyihkly or GaeL 
Xotw'ithstaiiding the use of Of/am by Irish scribes in tho 
9ih century, and the existence, of the key in the Book of 
Rallymote, the deciphering of the inscriptions has not been 
Iiitherto very easy, perhaps, as suiiui think, because many 
are cryptic. T'koso t hat have been deciphered with certain ty 
are viny simple, and evidently marked the grave in some 
instances, pcThaps in ei’ery cast', of a Sui or /V/f, that is, 
if used in pagan times, of one of the Druidic order. If we 
can trust to the authority of some of the oldest of the 
romantic tales, was used in iho north of Ireland as 
well as ill the south ; there, howevt^r, it was cut on sticks 
or twdgs, as Veiiantius l‘'ortuualus tells us kbe barbarians 
cut their runes. In some Irisli poems mention is made of 
/)i(i/e Fakiy wliicli has been interpreted to mean “ Books 
of Wood,'’ and may have been (> 7 (/?/Hnscribed tablets. 

Rut as no specimen of this litenilurchus come down to us, 
and as they must, if the} were ever used at all, have been 
an inconvenient and impel feet mode of recording tho pro- 
duct of thought, wc imi} leave them out of consideration, 
AVhatever opinion then may lie held as to the existence in 
Ireland of a knowJoilge of letters in prehistoric times, we 
may safdy assume that literature in the true sense of the 
word began there with CInislianity. Ill saying this, how- Oral traus 
over, we are not to be iimiorslood as denying that a record nussioii of 
of events, accounts of battles, jianegyrics of warriors, may 1*®®“*®* ® 
nut be orally transmitted in vcPse. Aletrc, alliteration, 
rhyme, and assonance are powerful aids to the memory, 
and a bar to the introduction of new matter, and conse- 
quently prevent two different streams of traditions from 
mingling. But in lime, and especially among a highly 
imaginative people po.sscssing the power of improvising in 
verse, the streams o’’ verse did mingle, enlarge, and modify 
themsclvc.s. Nevertheless it is marvellous how perfectly 
long jMienis of the most complex metrical structure may 
be transmitted by oral tradition for centurie.s. Poems 
tran.smitted in this way follow of course nil the phonetic 
changes of the langiiago, and, when at length they arc 
written down from memory, look as if they had been com- 
posed at first in the living language. In this way an essen- 
tially pagan literature may come as it were into existence 
long after paganism itself iiad pasr^d away. The Kalevala, 
or licroic epojiee of the Finns, and the KideviPofij of the 
Fsthonians, arc examples of this. In order that this should 
take place, the manners, customs, and general state of culture 
should undergo but little changt^. Wlicn any serious change 
in these resiiect.s occurs, the stream cither ceases altogether, 
or becomes so modified and admixed with foreign elements 
that a new literature may be said to begin. One of the 
most marked changes which takes place under such circum 
stances is tho substitution of vague descriptions of dress 
and arms, and a vague toponumy, for tho full and definite 
descriptions and precise toponomy of the punitive poems. 
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Oral and The knowledge of writing does not neccKsarily involve 
written ©utire supplanting of tradition by written narrative, 

slon my nations who possess alphabets from olden 

coexist, time nevertheless still transmit their history by oral tradition. 

The account which we have given of the organization and 
n^ethod of instruction of the poets clearly shows that in 
early tiihes genealogies, laws, history, tales, itc., were trans- 
mitted orally, or, as was said, “ from mouth Jind tongue.” 
This should always be borne in mind when discussing the 
antiquity or genuinenes.s of poenw, prose tales, or histories. 
Verse and Here it may bo well to remark*that verse is a better vehicle 
prose as for the oral transmission of knowledge than pro.se. Besides 
oraltr^i^^ being more difficult to remomber than verse, prose olFei's 
tion. " greater facility, not to say inducements, to inti’oduec new 
matter by way of ex|)lanation or commentary, or to fu.se 
legends of dillerent kinds. Hence laws were traiKsmittcd 
in verse, and wherever we have a legend einbodii*d in verse, 
it w'ill be fouii7l to bo both more archaic and purer than 
when in prose. The use of prose seems to indicate the 
Cluiiigesof passage from oral to wu’itteu tradition. Another point 
language which should be kept in view iti judging of such literatures 
through Ireland anil of Wales, is that after the Iradilions 

copying. ^ country have been committed to writing the ditferent 
kinds of knowledge wdll not be transinitled in equal [uirily 
or preserve their original form and language equally. Every 
fresh copy of an account of a battle, a legend, or a life of a 
saint, orof a narrative or dc.scription, would follow the change 
in the spoken language, and to some extent in the acce.^- 
sories of the })icture, siicli as dress, arni.^, (tc. ; in other words 
it would bo a new and pojmlar edition made intelligible to 
all. Oil the other hand, the exact words i >f a law or decision 
are important and would be sure to be copied without other 
changes than what the earelessm‘.ss or ignorance of th(‘ siuibe 
would produce. As vellum was dear and not easily pro 
cured every wdiere the words were written close together and 
contractions w^ere used, especially for the terminations ; 
here was a fertile source of error and of the corruption of 
grammatical forms by ignorant and careless scribe.s. The 
most cursory examination of Irish manuscripts wdll illustrate 
the preceding remarks. In the same maiiuscri[)t may be 
found pieces which diller in language by ceiiturie.s. If the 
manuscript contain law-tracts, or pieces on subjects not of 
common or popular interest, they wdl! he found written in 
obsolete language, aud%generally noted with explanatory 
glosses or coinuientaries. The lauguagi'. of the talcs and 
popular poems on the other hand wdll represent exactly 
tho period of the coinpilatiori of the maiiuseript ; and yet 
they may have been originally composed long before the 
law. 

Irish Lite- We need nut dwxdl on the first category of 1 ri.di literature 
RATURK. further than to oUserve that Irish scribes seem to liave Lad 
widGlJr ^ likiiig for glossing, and that if all llic existing 

varies. ' were added togelhiu’ w\^ should have 

at least 30,000 words besides thase in printed dictionaries, 
a richness of vocabulary unequalled perhaps by any living 
language. Among tho old glo.s.saries w^e may mention that 
attributed to Corvine Mac Cttllcvvalv, king and bislmp of 
Civsliel, who was killed in 903, as an early attempt at com- 
parative etymology, the ^author referring to Latin, (Jreek, 
Hebrew, Norse, ami Briti.sh. Many of these diMiv.atiuii.s 
are no doubt WTong, but as an early attempi it is curious. 
Tho earliest copy of this glossary is to be found in the Book 
of Leinster, coiiq)iled in the first half of the TJtli century, 
but though some articles may have been adiled, there is no 
reason to doubt that it was the work of Cormae. A.s 
grammar formed an important subject of tlie cour.se of 
FilideclU wo might expect to find many treatises on it in 
Irish manuscripts. Several are mentioned, but tiicy ajqicar 
to be lost. There is, however, one deserving of much 
attention, written perhaps iu tho 9th or 10th century ; 
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the oldest copies now knovrn, however, are those in tho 
Books of BaUymote'^and of Lecan, manuscripts compiled 
towards the end of the 13th century. 

Annals form a notable element in Irish literature. Annals, 
but we can do little more than mention a few of the 
more important compilation.s. During tho 11th century 
attempts were made to synehroiii^e Iiisli events w’ith 
• those of other countries. Of these may bo mentioned 
! the synchronisms of Flami of Monastcrboyce, already 
j nientionod. But the most notable atlenqit to .synchronize 
, events is that made by Tvjhrnach O' lira(n)}, abbot of 
' Clonmacnoise, who died in 108S. lujlurnarh in Lis 
Annals displays considerable seliular.sLip, and fur tlie time 
fair critical powder. He W'as jirobably tlie first to intro* 
duce the common era into Iri.sL annals. TLe oldest copy, 
and unfortunately only a fragment, in a iiiamiscript 
of the 12tL century in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, 
nor can a perfect copy be made out of the six m- .se\eii 
other copies which are known. The Annals called hy 
most writers since the limes of Usher and Ware tho 
Aimth of IJlsUr, but mure correctly tin* Annals of t<<nat 
Mic Mwjlinnm, or JIac Manus, compiled or copied by 
CathaOIagiiire iu 1498, in an i.shind in Upper Lough Erne 
called Seaat Mic Mwjhiam^ and continued in .some copie.s 
to 1G04, are of special importance, because tlie book 
contains notices of comets, eclipse.s, and other natural 
phenomena, w'liich aj)pcar to have been recorded by eye- 
witnesses, as is proved by the day and hour of tlie eclip.^o 
of tho sun on 1st May GG4 being correctly recorded, 
while Bede, who record.s tlie same eclipse posl-date.s it, 
as the result of calculation, by two da}s, as does the Saxon 
Uhroiiiclc also. Tif/lantadif like the Anvaluff Clufcr, gives 
the right dale. This fact sliows that l»olh Tlii/ornarh 
.and the compiler of the Avmds <fU/s(rrm\M^t have had 
acce.ss to contcmjiorary documents, nt least as old as the 
middle of the 7th century. But tho most extensive 
tliougli the latest-eoiiipiled Annals is the collection called hy 
lather John Colgan, editor of tlie Acta Smrtortnn l/dj^ ruia', 
the Annals of the Four Masters, the chief of wliom wms 
M iehnel O’Clery, a Franciscan friar, ^vllO, after (collecting 
materials from the then existing Iri.Nh inunu.^cripts, com- 
iiieiiced in 1032, amidst the ruins of the convent of his 
order in Donegal, the compilation of this very rcmarkiiblo 
nioiiunient, and in four years eomjdeted it. The Aiinid-^ of 
the Four Masters extend from falailous aiitiipiity to Inlii. 

Dowm to the 4th century the entries are little more than 
lists of kings, but iheiiceforwaird they become fuller and 
more trustw’orlhy. 

The political and social organization of Irei.ind, and rwligwoa 
^ especially tlie cu-stom (»f gavel-kind, made peihuree.^ .iiid 
genealogi(*s matters of great importance. Tlie Iri^li geiie- 
alogie.s are usually earned iq) to Noidi, and iiu hide uii the 
! w*ay many eponyms and (‘veii diviiiitieN. The Biblical 
portion may be easily removed without ileliiiueut to the 
j Irish part; but it is not .so easy to say wla n* the legt'udary 
I and tho true tuiieli. Within the liia-'iieal period the 
, pedigrees and genealogies allbrd urea! Iielji in hi.storical 
inquiry, though it should not be h.ngottLMi that a was 
quite as capalile of inventing a pedi'.iiee as any modern 
herald. Topography may be .^aid to be the coinjilcmeiit Popo- 
of pedigrees, and like the lattei was of gieat use to Iri.'^h 
families, and was accordingly, as we have already pointed 
out, well attended to. Of tins kind of litiTaturo the most 
curious and valuable e\ai)i]>le is tlui tract called the 
DiwmichaSf siiid to have been compiled at Tara by a Soi, 
named, JA/c or Macanley, about the 

year 550. This work, tlie oldest copy of wdiicli i'* in 
the Book of Leinster, gives an account of the legendary 
origin of several place.^ of note, and thus preserver invalu 
able mythological mucoriuls. 
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iiistoiical Every successive race tvhich peopled Ireland had, we are orthography from the copies which exist in manuscripts in 

poiMus. historian, whose names are' given, and in sumo Ireland compiled six hundred years later than the St Paul 

cases particular verses and even long poems are attributed codex, assuming the latter to be, as Mone suggested, of the 
to them. These arc, of course, mythological personages, 8th century. Cennfaeladh “the Learned,” the reputed 
but this fact is in itself a proof of the antiquity of the author of tho grammar of the Irish language above men- 
systciu of recording in verso the history of the country, tioned, died in 678. During the 8th century the num- 
AVithout going back to Coirbre, the son of the goddess ber of writers appears to have been smaller than in the 
Etain^ wife of Oyma “ of the sun-like face,” a long list of preceding and succeeding centuries. This was no doubt 
]>octs beginning with Aillll Olum, a king of ^lunster in due to the great number who went abroad, for during that 
the 2d century, the supposed progenitor of the chief Celtic century, and the early part of the 9th, Irishmen were to be 
families of the south of Ireland, may be made out. There found in every part of Kuroj)e. In the latter century 
are three poems in the Hook of Leinster attributed to the Foihadhy Flanagan^ and Flcuin Mac Londin occupied a 
Ail ill just named. It is needless to say that in their prominent position as writers of historical poems, Latiheogj ^ 
present form these poems could not be the wojk uf a poet the mother of Flavin Mac Lonaiu, deserves mention also as 
who lived a thousand years before the Ikjok uf Leinster a poetess, and as showing that w^omen shared in the literary 
was written, even if the [)()et were not, as is jirobable, only cultivation of the period. In the 10th century the most 
an cpoiiyiuoiis aije(‘stor of Munster clans. To the same or prominent poets W’ere Cormac “ the Learned,” Cinaedh 
a soinewLet later ]«*riod belong several other mythological 0* liar lagan y md Echakl O'Flinn; and hi the 11th cen- 
personages to whom ])oems still extant are attributed, and tiiry, Kchaid O’CViWw, surnamed “the Learned,” author of a 
of whom we shall have something to say presently, — namely, curious liistorical poem descri})tive of one of the great fairs 
Finn son of Cumuli, contemporary of Connae son uf Arty or OenecliSy held in Ireland; Mar Liagy Mac CoMfi, Cv.(m 
“tho lone man,” and a reputed author himself, the O' Lothrainy wwd Flaim of the ^Monastery. The historical 
son of Finn (the Ossiaii of later romaiiee), and his brother poems attributed to the writers of the lOtli and 11th 
Fergus, and his cousin CllilU\ in XiaH of the >iiiie centuries arc, as might be expected, much more numerous 
Hostages, who was killed on an excursion into Hritaiii in than those of i)rccedirig ones. Indeed we might make an 
401), W’e have ])robably an undoubted historic personage?, epitome of the whole history of the country, especially of 
and in or the leanicrV' his /V/, a real poet the legendary part, from the poems of tho writers just 

There are many poems attributt‘d to him still extant, but mentioned, the poets of one period deriving the materials 
in their present form they belniig to a period not perhaps of their own poems from those of their predecessors, 
earlier than the 1 1th century. His contemporary Laa/m/a In the llth and 12th century prose came largely intol^ose 
was the author of an Art of Poetry which has not reached use, as is shown by tho largo number of uprose historic history 
us. After the conversion of the wdiole country in the hth tales and romances wLich were written at this time. It 
century there eann(»t be any doubt that Iho poets whose is diflicult to drav/ a line between real history and his- 
names occur in the Annals, and to whom poems are torical tictioii in an early literature, but in Irish it is 
attributed in manuscripts, were real personages. Some of especially so, for we find many of tho so-called historical 
the poems attributed to tho earlitu- ones liave ooim? down in tales so free from the miraculous, and so sober in the 
such an archaic dress that it is proijablo we liave the narrative, that at first sight w^e could scarcely refuse to 
genuine work of the poet. The works of tlie [>oets of the accept them as history ; ami yet one of them to which 
9th, lOth, and llth centuries are either their genuine pro- this description ap[>lies is undoubtedly an account of a war 
ductions or at most slightly imuleniizfMl ver.sion.s. Hetwecri between deities. In general, however, we can follow all 
tho first of those centuries {ind the 14tli the change in the the stages from a simple histurical narrative up to a full- 
laiiguage was not very great. Among tlie names of autlioLs blown romance, I’lie circumstances under which this kind 
of historical poems wlio lived betw’cien tlie nth and the llth of literature was produced sliow why this should be so. 
century the fullnwing deserve sjiecial meiitioii -Bi.shop The business of the /V//, or j)oeti, was to praise his chief, 

Fiarcy auth(»r of a metrical life of 81 P.itiick which survives celebrate the achievements of his ancestors, and find him 
nearly, if not (piite, in its original form ; and Dalian Fargadly amusement wdien he regaled Ids Sahaid, or props, as the 
a contemporary of St Columeille. and nutlior of an elegy on chief men of the tribe were called, in his alehouse. For 
that saint, which is to be found in tlie ohirst iiianuseript this purpose a simple uarnitive of a foray or a skirmish 
written wdioIJy in Irisli now in Irelaml, the Labhar na required to be embroidered with a little romance ; hence the 
k'Uidliri, or Hook of the Dun Cow', wliicli wa.s cniiqdlcrl number of accounts of battles, deaths, fca.sts, tkc., which 
before HOG. The poem in question is gl(»sscd and though in the main founded on real events belong by their 
accompanied by a kind of commentary on the difficult treatment to fiction. There are, however, some produc- 
word.s, so that the language was already so obsolete in the lions which • though not free from invention may yet be 
end of the 1 Itli century as to be practically unintelligible. clas.s(!d as attem[»ts at writing prose historical narrative. 

In the 7th century the most proniiiicnl names arc the Terhaps the earliest of this class of compositions is the 
following. Stnrhdn Tarpeisty the successor of the Dalian History of the HuiTomean Tribute, or great tribute of COWS 
just iiifiitiojied as chief poet of Ireland, fiuurished levied in the province of Leinster by Tmthal, surnamed 
about the year GOO. Senrhan is one of those tf) whom Tearhtmary or “ the Legitimate,” whose death is variously 
the authorship of the existing form of the [irim jpal Irish stated to have occurred at froni 106 to IGO. and who 
tale, tli<* Tdm Du (Juailnge, is attributed. FinntanHy poet consequently belongs to the dawn of the historic period, 
of Dag/,(tllur/{, king of Connauglit, killed in Gl.s, hu.s This tribute was abolished by the paramount king of Ireland 
attributed to iiMii th(5 authorship of a very spirited ballad FinnaclUay .surnamed “the Festive,” at the instance of tho 
on the decil- and death of his patron. The language of St Moling above mentioned, but imposed again in the 
this poeiii, admitting it to have been written by Finntatniy beginning of the llth century by Brian, surnamed from 
has bi eri irnuln'ii il to some extent in the way abuve this circumstance or “ Brian of the Cow Tribute,” 

suggested. St Mtdiuj wus the author of several poeni.s of a.s a punishment of Leinster for supporting tho Danes, 
considerable merit, soiue of which only come under the This interesting work is found in tho Book of Leinster, and 
present category. Two of St Molinas poems have been was therefore probably written at the time of the re- ‘ 

found bjr Mono in the manuscript in the convent of St Paul imposition of the tribute, Another work of the same - ^ 
in Caniithia above mentioned, and scarcely differ in period is the Wars of the Gaedhil with tho or tbf ' 
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history o! the inTasions of Ireland by the Danes and Cow in 1631 has been unfortunately since lost, with 
Norsemen. The only perfect copy of this work known is much of that valuable manuscript. Michael U'Clery, chief 
one in the handwriting of Michael O’Clery, chief of the of the Four Masters, compiled from the copy just referred 
Four Masters, in the National Library at Brussels, but there to and others, a condensed version, the original of which is 
is a fragment of it in the Book of Leinster, the remainder now in the possession of Lord Ashburnham. In speaking 
being Iqpt. The existence of this fragment shows that it of the Book of Invasions we are reminded of the first 
was written at latest within a century of the battle of attempt made to write a general history of Ireland, by 
Clontarf; but from curious incidental evidence it must Geoffrey Keating, a parish piicst in the county of Tip- 
have been written by an eye-witness of the battle, or by perary, in the beginning of the 17th century. Ilis work, 
some one who received his information from one who had which is written in the spoken Irish of the period, and 
been there. It is mentioned in the history that the tide compiled under very unfavourable circiiiiistances, is an 
in Dublin Bay coincided with sunrise on the 23d of April epitome of the coiuous mixture of legend and fact which 
1014, the day the battle of Clontarf was fought, and that is found in Irish manuscripts, and among other things con- 
tho returning tide in the evening aided in the defeat of tains much borroweil from the Book of Invasions. He 
the Danes ; astronomical calculations have shown that th'j appears to have had access to many manuscripts since lost, 
first part of tjiis statement is quite correct. The .style of and though he makes no attempt to examine his materials 
this work is pocjr, the descriptions arc wanting in precision critically, the work has considtirablo value, and bears com- 
and accuracy of detail, owing to the redundancy of nearly parison with similar atteiii[)ts made under analogous 
synoiiyinous adjectives, and it was evidently written by a conditions in other languages. 

partisan of Bnan, But with all its faults it i.s a work of The leiirniiig of stories formed, as we have seen, an Different 
some interest even from a literary point of view. Tlie important feature in the course of FiliiMit. An Ollamh 
Wars of Turloch, written by John Mac Ciiath, historian of FlU^ for example, was bound to know two hundred and 
the Clans of Thomond, now the county of Clare, about the fifty ])rimc stories, and one hundred secondary ones. In 
year 1459, is a third example of historic prose, and one the 1 1th and 12th centuries the number of stories current * 
which gives us an insight into the nature of the feuds and must have been very considerable. There is a list of one 
struggles for power between rival claimants for a chieftancy, hundred and eighty-ono talcs in the Book of Leinster 
and the part which the Norman adventurers played in classified under the heads* 'Destructions, (!Jow Spoils, 
these intestinal contests, which ultimately allowed them to Wooings, Battles, Adventures in Caves, Wanderings and 
become masters of the country. The immediate subject Voyages, Deaths or Tragedies, Feasts, Sieges, Adventures, 
of the histor)% in question was the war between Turloch Abductions, Slaughters, Irruptions of Lakes, VisionSj 
O'Brian and his uncle Brian Ruadh O’Brien, and the .sons Love.s, Expeditions, Marches or Progressions. More thar. 
of the latter, aided by the Do Clares j but it may bo .said one hundred of these are still extant, and of these nearly 
to be a history of Thomond for more than two hundred one half are to be found in manuscripts as old .as the 12th 
years, from the Anglo-Norman invasion to the death of century, into which they were ci>t>ied, as in many instances 
Robert de Clare and his son. lake the work last mentioned we are distinctly told, from older books. The existing 
the style of this history is very redipidant, the descriptions talcs belong to six categories : — (1) ethnic, or those relating 
being overloaded with adjectives almost identical in to the peopling of the country, and the subsequent 
meaning, and often incorrectly a])plied ; it is not, how- struggles of the different races ; (2) voyages, expeditions 
ever, devoid of skill in the narrative, and many of the to Scotland, the Isle of Man, or Britain, and the sieges, • 

incidents are described with vigour and force. Perha[)s if baltle.s, adventures, deaths, and abductions which took place 

we had the original texts of this and the Wars of the there ; (3) mythological stories connected with the (4) 

Gatdhil with the Gailly we should find the style ] Hirer, tales forming the heroic cycle of Queen Medh and Cuvhal- 
One of the ways in which scribes corrupted tlic texts uf ; (5) the tales of the Fenuian or Oisianic period ; and (fi) 
the works they copiM wms by adding meaningless mi.scellanoous tales belonging to jiagaii and Cliri.stian iimc.s, 
adjectives to give as they thought dignity and ornament to but eliiclly to the periods of tlie 3d and 7th centuries, 
the descriptions. The Book of Invasions is .simply an attempt to put Ethnic 

The Book of Munster, though of uncertain date, and not the priiici])al stories of the first category into a me- kgeada. 

known to exist in any old manuscript, is a work which thodical order. ’Ilie staple of tin* stories uf this class is 

illustrates very well the peculiarities of Frisli liistorieal com- unquestionably of considerable antiquity, though in the 
pilations. It begins with an account of the ( ^ivation taken present form they are not much older than tlie 12th 
from Genesis, which serves as an excuse for tacking on the century. Of the existing ones the most important are the 
Biblical genealogies to the Irish ones ; then follows the accounts of the battle of JA/y Tuired Coinja^ suppo.M'd to 
history of the Milesians from Fbrr, son of MiUd^ the have been fought between the Flrholijs and tin' inlmsivo 
eponymous ancestor of the lyismster trib(*s, to Ur'mn Tuatha De Dananu, and the battle of JA/y Ttitnd uf 
Boroimhe, The legendary part of the work is to be found the Fomorians, supposed to have been fonglit between the 
in most of the principal Irish manuscripts ; but the i»art latter and the Tmitha Dc Danann, Tlie tirst of the.se 
relating to the period from the 7th to the 10th century is tales has the terseness and simplicity ol a Xiirsi; Saga, and 
of great interest, and contains much not found cl.scwhere. depicts a rude and early state of .soc’ii t v wiiolly unlike that 
The ethnic legends jiisb referred to, which form so pro- in the later stories. The supernatural si> little developed 
minent a feature in Irish historical com[)ilations, have in them that, notwithstanding the i [»crsonages are the 
been all brought together in what is called the Book of gods of the Irish pantheon, they must represent real ethnic 
Invasions. This work is a link between genealogies and struggles. 

historical narrative proper, and consists of the h'geiidary The stories we would proiMi'^e to place in tlic second liogends of 
histories of the successive tribes supposed to have peojiled category have little in common save that they refer to what 
Ireland, and of their oponymous leaders, into which are we might call the preliisti»ric relations of Ireland witli ‘ * 

introduced many curious so-called historical poems, the Britain. Some relate to i)ers()nages of the heroic or 
matter of whichi if not the language, is of considemble mythological cycles ; othtus to Scotic invasions of Britain ; 
antiquity. The oldest copy of the Book of Invasion.^, the and others again to the Christian Dalriadic kingdom. Of 
author of which is not known, is that in the Book of the tales of this second category two are of gn'jit value in 
Xieinster; the one which existed in the Book of the Dun the history of romance — namely, the Abduction of 
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daughter of Puill by CurJmlahidy and the Voyage or Exile 
of Bmran. Tlio Paill of tlie first story appears to be the 
Paai of tile AVi l^h Mahinoifion^ which we shall mention 
further oii ; anil in lier second husband we have, the Covroi 
mah Jhf/rtf of a Welsh j)otiii, which gave rise to much dis- 
cussion. 'rile Jhrrran of the second story was, mrording 
to (.'nriiiae’s glossary, the son of iVia/l of the Nine Hostages, 
()ni‘ of till! Scotic invaders of Britain, who traded witli a 
ileet of fifty boats between Treland and Alba, but was 
wrecked, and he ami his whole licet lost, in a whirlpool 
formed by the meeting of the tidal currents in the channel 
betuo(!ri the two countries, which on this account \\as called 
^^nVc linmhii or Hrnran\ caiihlron. Dr Ueeve.s thinks 
this was between the mainland of Antrim and the l>Iaiid 
of Bathlin ; but it lias siiict' migi’ated with the legend to 
the channel between Jura and 

“ Sciiln\ wliitsc torluK'il .slmio 
Slill nng^ lo Corrii'vrekjiii’s roai." 

Brtmin has also left footprints of himself not oidy in Welsh 
legend but al.Mi in WeL^h hagiology, and as we have 
aliv.i'ly imntioiii'd in Wilsh tojioiiomy, fur lie is the 
Hnjrhan, the founder of ono of three families of saints, 
will) has <fi\eri lii-i nanic to Bre(;knoek. 

Mytliolo- Tlie imtliologieal tales all relate to the inhabitants of the 

4cal tales, Cdlie Mlysiuiii, whose chiefs were tlie mytliical 

Tanih\ l)i: Jhimntu l(‘aders, and who form, as we ha\e 
pointed out abo\e, an extensive pantheon. Among those 
will) liniire in the tales are FAmn, IAi\ MtiHuiKhih his son. 
tire Ihvjil'fy Tuii'dNf liicrenn or Ihllmith and his three sons, 
and /we/ Mac Kithlmn, These tales may be divided into 
three classes. 1 n the first of these tlie actors are all Tuntha 
Dr Difiotnn^ or these associated onl) ^\itll jiersonages 
of remote anthpiity, and iii the second the same diviiv 
ities are associated with personages of the heroic 
period, especially witli J/(vM and and those 

in wliich historic or somi-historie persoiiagi'.s are asso 
Hated witli tlie dtdties of the >S'w/e. 'Flie Wooing of 
Ktaiu^ the Exile of Hri Ac/V//, the Death of the Sons of 
* Tiilrmny are examples of the first class, 'the 

ihiw'lnilanidy or Bed of Decline, of (Uh'hidni.nJ^ one of tlie 
most remaik.ible, of all tlie (.’eltio mythologie.d tales, is an 
exctdlent example of the second. The tliird elas.-. embraces 
such tales as the Wooing of Ihrumtf liy ‘*of the Hun- 
dred Battles,” and the Adventures ol Pnudht the lioautifiil, 
fion of the C<mn jii'-t mentioned. Jn tlie tliud elas.s might 
also be placi.'d a mimljer of cuiioiis t.ile^ in \\liieh pagan 
myths are tran.sformed into Christian ones. We may 
observe this tran^foimation of tlie pagan into tin* Cliiistian 
myth in every stage of tlie process ; thus in the tale 
culled Tumuid/n hir/ta KnehiU'h, or the Irriijition of Jjoch 
Xeagh, or, as it is called in the Lnihhur vn hA'idhri. A ided 
Fclnu'ft Mfie tlie iJe.itlioi Kehmd son of Maired, 

we have a leneml mure than half of wlnVli is pagan, but 
whieli in the latter jiait is ehangeil into a (!hri.4iaii myth 
without siirectiug the general [lagaii character of the wiiole. 
The Fate of the Children of Atb*, or Lear, is a legend of 
the s.iim* kind ; indeed llie same pagan myth sevvt s as 
the ba>is of the Clirisliaii jiart of the myth in Imtli tiile.s. 
In the Ifirth of Atd, SluiiVy king of Ireland, who died 
in dOd, we ha\e an Aryan myth comjdelely lian^tormed 
into a t 'liii^ti;jii niie. J)iarmiiifj son of ('wln'itf AnTs 
father, had two wives, .Uurend and MurtjAn, tlie ba'inir (»f 
whom wri:. bald, and wa.s provided witli flowing liair by 
the aid ot St Ciamu, or Kyran ; the latter was barren, 
but bi eemes iniilfiil tlirough the aid of St Findni and of a 
bisho}» T'amed Ard (jin*, sjiark), who gives her a drink of 
ble.sserl w^‘ter wliieh remlers her pregnant of a lamb ; a 
Rocoud dHnk raii.se.s Ik r to bring fia’th a silver salmon ; 
hut the, third drink gi\es her a son called Aed, 

There is a special (;la.ss of legends, the hmram or 


Wanderings by sea, which we have not included in any ot Tmmram, 
the foregoing categories, but wdiicL, as examples of the fusion 
of pagan and Christian elements in a legend, may be dis- 
posed of here. The origin of the Christian Immram is 
to be found in several pagan talcs such as the Visit of 
(Joint, of the Hundred Battles” to the Land of J^‘romise, 
which forms ^lart of the Wooing of Ueeuma^ already men- 
tioned. The principal Iinmnim are — the Voyage of St 
Brendan (the most celebrated of all), the Wandering of the 
sons of Ua Corm, and the Wandering of Maeldun, In these 
the transformation of llio pagan myth is so complete that 
wii .should nut have been able to trace their origin but for 
the o.xisteiice of the pagan tales just mentioned. 

'Phere is another class of coin po.sitions- -the Fisay ori^a, oi 
Visions, which, though strictly belonging to the category '^sions. 
of religious literature, otler so many analogies to the 
Wanderings, in some of theinydents, that it is 
better to say a few words on them in this place. In several 
pagan tales we have examples of visions, some brought 
about by pagan rites, w'liich aii' the prototypes of the later 
Christian visions, such as those of St Adamndn^ and St 
Fiirsey. 'Plie Christian visions of Hell and Heaven owe 
.sometliing to Virgil, but the extent of the obligation is 
much smaller than might at first sight be supposed, for W'C 
can trace the growth of the ideas under wliich the i'is or 
vision was iivolved and develojieil to the fusion of pagan, 

( Vltic, and (‘hristian notions. Several of the adventures 
of Brendan, Maddiuty and the sons of Ua Coira contain 
scenes whic-h have the same origin as many of those 
depicted in the visions. t 

The talas wliieh wc propose to include under the head of Heroic 
heroic tales form a largt* and w’dl-marked ciiic cycle. The 
central tale of the series is the Tain 1i6 Cmilnye or Cattle 
Spoil of (Jnahtijey now' Cooly, in the county of Louth, 
which rcslates tho history of the war waged by Aledh, 

(lueeii of Connaught, tlie Queen iMab of fairy mythology, 
and her husband AiUUy with Cmehohar Alae, Nem^ king 
of ristcr, for the iiosscssioii of the mystic brow'ii buU 
of (JitahvjCy ill whicli the hero Cttcludaind defends 
Ulster single-handed, whih the king and his champions 
are in a peculiar state of debility inllicted upon them for 
a savage act of the former. The existing tales of tho series 
amount to about thirty, exclusive of the tale of tho Tdin 
itself and ol Ihi* prologues and fuil*-tales narrating tho pre- 
parations f(»r tlie great eow-jirey. In these tales as 
a wliohj we have one of Hie most complete epic cycles in 
any literature. Wc have a narrative of the life of the great 
hero of the series from his eoiieeptioii lo Lis death, of 
Medh, the chief heroine, and of all the chief personages on 
both sides, male and female — Cottrhobor Mac F'essUy Fergus 
Mae lioighyA Hill, husband of Mcdby Coiiall Cermeh and LbU 
gnire or Leghairv Jittadarhy comjiaiiiuns of Guchniaindf the 
.sons of rimerhy and Ferdittd; Ikirdritiy Fmer^ and the other 
women who lake part in Hie action. In some of tho stories 
(At rot Mac 1)am\ the Munster king, Conairc Mbr, the 
paramount king of Ireland, Manandan Mac, Lir and his 
w ife Fandy and many other personages of Celtic mythology 
come. in. The prineiiial tales of this reumrkable series 
exist in manuscripts written in oxljefore the early part of 
the 12lh century, and the others in vellum manuscripts of 
good authority. The stories are inixeil j»rose and verse, the 
latter being generally more abundant in the oldest copies ; 
tho finest episode of the Tain itself, descriptive of the 
single combats betw'ceii (Juchtlaind and Ferdlady consists of 
al)out equal parts of both. Pro.se, as we have said above, 
marks a transition period, and it is therefore likely that 
the whole series originally consisted of poems which the 
liard ill reciting introduced by brief prologues which served 
to connect the subjects of the several poems into a kind of 
connected narrative. This may be regarded as the first 
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stage in the composition of national epics, that is, when the Land of Promise, and assists the people of the Sule in 
the isolated poems fashioned by different rhytnc-smiihs are a battle against thei» enemies. Medb, too, has power over 
first welded into some kind of connected whole. A second the Geiniti Glindi^ or Spirits of the Glen, and in many ways 
stage would be the linking together of the separate episodes shows her divine nature. 

by a permanent setting of prose which would connect, The poems and tales which we have called Fennian, or Feiinian 
continue, and expand the stories of the separate poems Oisianic, form a cycle entirely distinct from the heroic 
into a cftntinuou.s coherent narrative. A third stage would one. Their history, too, is curious. Finn^ or Fimly the son 
be the forging of the whole material, poems and prose of Guvuill, the chief hero of the tales, is supposed to have 
settings, into one continuous epic poem. The elder Edda, flourished in the second half ol thtj 3d century and to have 
which consists of thirty-eight poems colle(;tcd from the acted as commander of a body of mercenaries. He thcre- 
mouths of the Skalds, pcrfiaps in part composed by fore lived at a time which may be considered, if not actually 
Saemund Sigfusson, towards the end of the 1 1 th century, within the historic period, at least U|x)n il.s threshold. The 
gives us the first or embryonic stage of growth. Suorro- struggle of the various races for mastery was eiulcil, and 
Sturleson^s prose Edda, made in the beginning of the 13tii this militia or standing army was evidently intended to 
century out of the poetic Edda and other materials, gives keep the subject races in cliciik. That the idea of such a 
us a second stage ; and after a long interval a third .stage force was suggested by the lioinan army in Britain there 
was reached in Oehlen.schlagers Nordens Gndtr, or “ Gud.s can be little doubt. Perhaps to the cxi.stcnce of this 
of the North.” * In this case the original niitcrials under- body is duo the con.siderable scale uj)on which the sub- 
went complete fusion in each stage. The sequent invasions of Eritaiii by tlui Scots took place, 
of Homer arc e.\am[>les of ei>ics in a third stage, but wc do As Fimi appears in the accounts of the battles which 

not know their previous stage.s. The Finnish Epic, /w/Am/r/, he is supposed to have fought, he has all the air of an 

made in the present century show.s us that an c[»ic may be historical character, and is almost entirely devoid of 
fashioned directly from the popular poems without j)assiiig legendary accessories. The same may be said of his son 
through a prose stage at all. The Tail) lib (Uuubuje is Oiain, the j)ont, and of his grandson Oscar. Jii the Book 
clearly in the second stage, a fact which .should not be for- of Lcin.ster arc two poems ascribcil to Oisht, and only two 

gotten in eomparing it with other national epics, as for or three tales belonging to the Fennian i-yele one of 

instance with the Nibelungeii Lay, which is an epic in the which has reached the present time — are mentioned, 
third stage. But the Irish epic not only belongs to a Indeed in the older mannserijds there are few references 
different stage of poetic workmanship, but, owing to tlie to Fimt, or to any of the personages of the Eeiiniaii 
compar.itiveljj isolated position of Ireland, to a relatively romances. In the 12 th century k would appear, therefore, 
much earlier*aud more archaic type of society than that that Final and the other Fennians had only jnst begun to 
of the German ejuc, which moreover was recast, or at all bi'come the heroes of romance. But between the end of 
events reached its tliiul stage in the 12 th century in the the 12 th and the middle *)f the l.^th century a lieh body 
times of the brilliant lloheiistaufen. of poems ami tales came into existence. This new Keiinian 

Who the author of the />o 6 ^ou‘///, 7 C()r of any of the epos possessed con.siderable vitality, for it continued to 
tales of the heroic period was i.s not known. A curious grow even down to the present i’('ntniy, and at Isa.st one 
legend points to Scnrlahi TorpeistyW poet who nourished (‘iitirely new tale belongs to the 18tli century, and many 
about 600, as the person who gave the 2 (/m its present torm; received considerable expansion during the same time, 
another tradition assigns the work to St Ciavttn of The cause of this very remarkable growth t>f lege nd is 
Cloniiiaciioise. The language of the portion of tin* Tain ob.scure, and would be well worth investigating in cuniiec- 
in the Book of the Dun Cow is not older at most than the tion with the history of romance. I’he two .*<t reams of 
beginning of the lOth cemtury ; the text of the Book of romance are perfectly distinct ami never mingle; at least 
Lcin.ster, which contains the whole story, is more modern, we never find any of the heroes j)f tl)e heroic ])eriod 
although the two maninicripts do not differ in age perhaj)s mentioned as actors in gennino Fenni.ni tales. No better 
fifty yeans, the language of each co|»y evidently following, proof of the spurious character of a legend could be given 
as we have before p(»inted out, the current of the spoki^n than the co-existence in the .same ])oem or story of actons 
language. The talcs of the heroic cycle, wluaievcr belonging to the two romantic cyi hs. 
originally written, aro essentially i)agan, and repre.sent an Tlio Fennian or Oisiaiii*^ legi iids an' very numerous and 
early state of society still unaffeetc*! by Christianity or very romantic, and there is a distinct Fennian toponomy, 
by Boinaii influence. That real persons may beeonu' the whicli has not obscured or inv.'idcd that of the licroii* 
heroes of legends, and very simple evmyday acts the roots period. Finn is still a j)oi)ular Ina-o, while Cnriudaind has 
of myths, is too well known to recpi ire proof. Indeed, it become a .shadow\ In the current Fimnian literature, as 
may be doubted whether a real ]u*r.s()nage imiy not ahvays di.stingui.shed from the mere corrupt ])opiiIar plasti<‘ Iru^cml 
be necessary as a lay figure for the myths fo gather nnind on the one hand, and the Fennian poems ami falL> coii- 
in the first instance. Bo this as it'may, f .!/(»//% tallied in good manuscripts of the loth ci nlin v nii the 

and the rest of the personages of tin*, lieroic period, r.ot- other, there is an imaeasing disreganl of ivlilivc chroii- 
withstanding their complete anthropoinor|)liisni, arc a ology, and of cousistc'iit topununiy. 'flieie is not the 
jdiase of Irish mythology. The connection of the Tnaflia same tenseness ami clcariies'^ of exprcN^ion in the new as in 
Dii Danann pantheon and the actors in the heroic tah's is tins old stories ; they are evidently the \\(»rk of ai)cc)[)lc who 
direct and explicit. Thus the rival bulls, which arc the are no longer in the same stage of culture. Tin* dc.scrip- 
dircct cause of the war, are but metamorphosc.s of two tions of the drcs.s and arms of the actors arc vague, the 
hostile personages among the inhabitants of the aSu/c, the number of those slain in battle i> gi cater. The ronianecs 
representatives perhaps of the Teutonic iEsir ami Vaiiir. of the 14th and loth centuries are full of magic and wihl 
Fedclmy the Ben Fdth, prophetess, from the Sid of prodigies, but nevertheless tlnw have the aroma of the 
appears to and describes to her ; forestand the mountain heather; erne hears the echo of the 

Dndhy the Mbr liiguy forewarns Citchulaind of his ilcath ; huntsman’s horn, and sees the rude litc of the and 
the latter in the tale of the Bed of l^eclinc, which we have re- the deep drinking of the chiefs ale house. The prose talcs 
ferred to in speaking of the mythological tales, is bewdtehed lack the rofiiicmeiit of tin* Wtdsh Mabinoifiany and the 
by the woman of the Sid ; Fandy wife of Manandan Mac poems the polish of the AVelsh ones, hut they are truer 
Xfr 5 visits 2Hr TairngirCy or products of the national culture of the period. 
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The sixth or iiiisccllaucous class of legends do not 
retiuire s[)L‘cial notice, the more so^as wo have already 
included among the inytliological tales some that might 
come under this head. Nor do the limits of this article 
permit ns to say anything on the subject of lyric poetry. 
Wo have .spoken of the incantations in verso of the FUe^ 
and of the satirical poetry which originated in them, and 
whieli for a long time was endowed by the popular mind 
witli baneful powers. This belief was the source of the 
FHi» influence in Christian times, and encouraged him to 
indulge in satirical compositions. Some of these j)ossess 
considerable merit, and two of them deserve to be .specially 
mentioned as early examples of a form of satire which wiis 
used by the French wriieis of fahlianx^ and which in the 
hands of Rabelais and Swift gave ri.se to great works. The 
first is the AisJinifc or Phantasy of a certain Auln'^ the .son 
3f Coiiffinm, wlio lived at the end of the tStli centurv. He 
was at fjnst a theological student, but soon relinquished 
divinity for .satire and the free life of a Fili He betook 
himself to Cork, to Cutlhd^ king of MuiLster, who happened 
to sillier at the time from the disease of a voracious .appetite, 
for which he sought everywhere a cure. Audi' undertakes 
it and succeeds. The ])iece o[>cn.s with a kind of prelude 
ill wliicli a northern hag boasts that MaihlnUy king of 
Aih'h in Ulster, Oaf liars rival for thci pammount 
sovereignty of Ireland, is about to go to the south and 
carry off its spoils ; a southern hag defies him, and say.s 
he will .stop on the way. The poet, as if to raise his own 
importance, givc.s in a short poem the name.s, tribe.s, and 
places of eight .scholais of rciiute, among whom is of cour.se 
the poet himsrlf, who had studied together at the .school 
of Armagh. Having thus given hiiaself the nece.ssary 
importance, he (hi.Miribe.s his preparation for hi.s journey to 
Cork, and tlie. journey itself. On Ids arrival there he goe.s 
to the guest-lioiiso of the Cenobiuin, but not finding it an 
agreeable place, and the food being not to hi.s liking, he 
writes a severe satire on the jJace, for w'hich lie is treated 
badly by tlie abbot. Anier revenges himself by writing a 
singular genealogy of Mam'hauy the abbot, whose ancestors 
U[) to ^Vdam he rcpri'.seuts to be various forms of luxurious 
viands. He thou acquaints the abbot with his object in 
visiting (\)rk, and relates a vision which he had of an 
island of wheateii biead in the iuid.st of a lake of lunv 
milk, on w'hieh wa.s a hoiisj of butter and other article.s of 
food. Ho fancies himself fenied over to thi.s island in a 
boat of beef, ami finds at the house a singular doorkeeper 
dre.ssed in clothes of beef, eurd.s, fish, butter, ikc., and 
ornamented with garland.s of sausage.s. Here ho learns 
how to cure liis vm-acious appetite, wdiicli lie feigns to be 
the object of his searcli. The n ■.‘.iilt of this account of his 
vision is that .’Ifaih'lian snids Idni to the house of a certain 
Pdhan, where he has an iiih r\ ii-w with king Cafhal, and 
relates to Jdm another \ision nf a iimnsion made of the 
mo.^t delicious viand.s, with tin- nbjuct of enticing the 
fjonrhraPSy or voracious doiiioii, w ith which the king was sup- 
posed to be j)os.se.s.^ed, to come forth. JJy such .stratagems 
he ultimately .succeeds in enticing tin- demon out, and curing 
the king. The personification of viands in this curious juece 
forcibly reminds us of the Vr^nch/ahliau of the liataille (k 
Kart'sui^^ f‘t fir Charmvjr} in w^hich the combatants on one 
side :iie fi-h and the various dishes lieriiiittcd in Lent per- 
sonifuMl, and on the other the various kinds of flesh meats. 

Tlie l)f.;:nii or Phantasy of Aider Mac Cfni<iUiniJci& in 
a manuscript, of about the year 1400, called hahkar Ilreac, 
the Speckled IJook, but the language of the piece even in 
its pre.-erit .state proves that it is much older. There .seem.s, 
indeed, no reason to doubt that it really was written in 
the 8th or 9th century, and that the orthography ha.s been 

* Fififiaux rt aniL * ih-A polfc.q Frun^ois des XI d:c, Siklcs, publi<$ 
.^par R^rl»azarj, Pari**, ISijS, vol. iv. p. 80 . 


only a little changed by the Bcribes who copied it The 
contrast between the dishes, the mere recital of which it 
was hoped would entice the demon from Cath/aPp stomach, 
and those mentioned iu the French fabliau are very instruct 
live as regards the kinds of food in use, and the relative 
degree of skill in the culinary art, and the general culture 
of Ireland and Franco at the periods when the 
and the fabliau were respectively written. 

The second piece referred to above is the Plunder of 
the Cathair of Mael MiUcotlmh^ or Mael “of the honeyed 
words,'' written by Erard 'Mac Cme, who died about 
the year 1023. The poet had a Oatlmry or residence, at 
Clartliaj now Clara in Westmeath, which was plundered 
and demolished in his absence by some of the O’Neills, and 
his funiituro, ornaments, and cattle carried o£f, Mac CoUe 
not being in a position to demand redress directly, had 
recourse to his art. Going to the Dun of Domnal O’Neill 
at Ailec/i^ near Derry, the king, as was customary, asked 
him what tales he could recite ; the poet names those he 
knows, all of which the king lias heard before save one 
called the Plunder of Mael MilscotliacFs Cathair^ which 
ho desires to hear. Mae Coise then describes the attack 
and dcstriK'tion of his house, using allegorical names for 
all the actors in the outrage. lie first gives the pedigree 
of Mael “of the honeyed words,*’ from the god Dagda, 

As the hostile party approach the Cathair the nymph of 
poetry ascends to the top, and asks who they are, and 
what they seek. The spokesman of the enemy gives a 
number of allegorical names, which when interpreted mean 
the O’Neills themselves. The nymph asks would they not 
prefer tlie jewels of poetic eloquence and eulogy to the 
torturing lash of .satire, for she possessed abundance of 
both, from the panegyrics of Mac Londin^ the satires of 
Murtm^ the eloquence of Laiderh^ the stories of Idcach 
Liatknhvm, the proverbs of Fithal, the wisdom of the 
Ferceirinesy the intellect of the poetess Etainy the brilliancy 
of Nera, the clear truths of the princess Mbr Mumhan, 

The marauders heed not the question, but burst into the 
house and plunder it. On going to the cellar they are met • 
by the guardian Datliglirl, wlio enumerates the male and 
female defenders of the place ; these are no other than the 
various household articles personified, such as “ Bellows, 
son of cc)n.stant Fire place ; ” “ Blanket, son of Wr»rnen’B 
Work “ Broom, daughter of Tidiness,” and so on. The 
result of this clever piece of satire was the restoration of 
the poet’s property, and compensation for his loss. 

The subject of law and its literature will be found fully Law, 
treatcid under the heading Brkhon Law, voL iv. p. 262. 

Among the gods of the Irish pantheon mentioned above Medicine 
was Diauceclity tliat is, Dio, na (Xchty the god of the powers 
(of healing). In the Tain lib Cuailmjey a Fdth’Liagy or 
[irophetdeech, heals the wounds of Cuchulaind after his. 
fight with Ferdiad. It is probable, therefore, that in 
pagan times the Lmjy leech, belonged to )bhe order which 
may be conventionally called Druidic, and that charms 
and incantations funned part of the moans of cure, like 
those of the Qallo-Romaii physician Marcellus Burdi- 
gallensis. The position a.ssigned to the leech by the laws 
in the Middle Ages wa.s a very high one. lie ranked with 
the .smith and the Cerdy or artist in gold and silver ; and the 
Olfavihy or doctor in leechcraft, ranked with an Aire Ardy 
that is, ouc of the highest grades of lord, who had ten free- 
stuck tenants and ten base-stock tenants. He had also a 
distinguished place at assemblies, and at the table of the 
king. Leech-craft became hereditary in certain families, /. 
some of whose names indicate their profession, as O’Lee, that 
i.s O^Liaighy the descendant of the leech; and O’Hickey, 
ffllweadhay the descendant of the healer. The heads o| 
these families kept schools of leechcraft, as the Breithtam 
kept schools of law, many of which were in existence in the 
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16th century, for Campion, who wrote in 1571, says of both 
classes of schools, They speake Latino like a vulgar lan- 
guage, learned in their common schooles of Leachcmft and 
Law, whereat they begin children, and hold on sixteene or 
twentie yeares conniiig by route the Aphorisines of 
Hypocrates, and the Civill Institutions, and a few other 
pariuga of those two faculties.” Many of the books of 
these families still exist in the libraries of the 1loy<il Irish 
Academy, the King’s Inns, <kc., in Dublin. These books 
show that the Irish leeches were well acquainted with the 
works of Hippocrates, Dioscorides, Galen, Avicenna, 
Bhazes, and most of the medical writers of the Continent 
of their time. They also contain early translations into 
Irish of several medical works of repute. 

With the exception of the hymn of St Cohnaii 
O^Ghamighe^ published in the Liber Ilymnoruni of the 
early Irish Church, some fragments of pocma attributed to 
St Bee Mac W., and some others, everything ecclesiastical 
which could with certainty be referred to an early period 
is in Latin, and therefore outside the scope of this article. 
The Leabliar Breac^ or Speckled Book, now in tlie library 
of the Royal Irish Academy, contains chietly religious 
writings, which give us the iiicaiis of estimating wliat may 
be called the popular religious literature in the 13th and 
14th centuries. It contains homilies on moral, scriptural, 
doctrinal, and ritualistic subjects, f’.//., on the duties of 
kings and subjects, on charity, almsgiving, the ten cum- 
mandnients, the commandments of the church, the diileront 
festivals, i)rayor, fasting, and abstinence, baidism, the cere- 
monies of the mass, Ac. ; an epitome of Bible history from 
the Creation* to the Ascension, \vhich often so closely 
follows the text of the Scriptures, that we may regard it 
aliuijst as a translation; the legends of the Finding and 
Exaltation of the Holy Cross, einbodyimg much of the 
Gospel of Nicodomus, which was popularized in every 
country in Europe in the Middle Ages ; the acts of several 
saints, which are found in Early English, Frencli, and 
German literature ; the lives of the three principal Iri.^h 
saints, Patrick, Brigit, and ColumcilK^., and of some otlier.> ; 
the elegies of St (Jolum Cillcj and St ike, Tlu re 

are also many legendary lives of tlie saints of the early 
Irish Chiircli in some of the priucii)al vellum manuscripts. 
It will thus be seen that tlie popular religious literature in 
Irelami did not differ f^om that of neighbouring countries, 
and oil the whole bears favourable comparison with it. 
Gaelic Wo have no direct evidence that the Pictish lungiiuge 
Liteiia- was ever written, but iuductive reasoning is rather against 
TURE OP suppositum, f(U’ no trace of a poem or legcrid lias siir- 

COTLAND. Picli^h 

language, as we liave already pointed out, was a ( loitlelic 
dialect, which at the period of the prineiind Dalriadic 
settlement in the west of Scotland did not )»erliaps ditler 
from Irish hiore than JjOW German or Alemaniau 
does from High German, if even so much. There was just 
difference enough to make intcifiourse between the Scots 
and the Piets at first somewhat ditlicult. This close 
relationship of language is no doubt the cxplanatiini 
' of the readiness with which Scots and Piets allied against 
the Britons. In the ffth and Gth centuries, wlien the Irisli 
kingdom established in* Alba began to become an im]>or- 
tuut factor in the affairs of that country, the Trisli were a 
lettered people. The Irish AV/i, or iioot, followed in the 
track of the Irish missionary, and carried the poems .and 
historic talcs of Ireland among a kindred people, having 
the samo eponymous ancestors, and nearly identical 
mythological traditions. For several centuries after the 
conversion of the Piets, Alba, as Scotland was- then called, 
was a second home to the Irish Ccile De^ or monk, iind 
the Irish poet and harper. Even in the 12th and 13th 
centuries the Irish poets and musicians included Scotland in 
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their circuit, and took refuge, or sought their fortune there. 

Wo shall mention oAo instance as it happens to be instruc- 
tive in another way, that »f 'Muiredluich O’Daly, better 
known, on account of his lung residence in Scotland, as 
Muiredlujbch Albanach, or Muir each the Albanian, or as 
wo should now say, the Scutchmiin. Did we not know 
the whole history of this man, who is believed by the Rev, 

Dr T. M‘Lauchlaii to be the anc^i>lor of the great race of 
Mac Vurrichs, bards to MacDonald of Clanranald, we 
should never have suspected him to have been an Irish 
Fili, It is easy to understand how iiiulcr these circum- 
stances the literary and cultivated language came to bo 
Irish. But beneath tliis literary language there was the 
uiider-ciirrent of the original Pictish, wliich wue, gradually 
modified under the iiiiluciice of the Irisli, in the same way 
that a literary language always inlluciKis the spoken 
language. Nor should we forget that in this case the 
action was more potent berauso it was directly exerted 
on the people through tlie preach ens, and l>y the bards 
reciting their poems and telling their stories. Towards 
the middle of llie Iffth ciaitury Irish literature began to 
decline and the Irish language to reeeile. Irish poets and 
musiciau.s still continued, however, to include Scotland in 
their visitations, but the connection l>etwct*n the two 
countries began to be weakened, ami the Scottish dialect 
accordingly graduully ru?;e into literary iinpui lance. Poems 
and tales began to lie written in it; ami those originally 
written in Iri.sh were recast in the local dialect. There 
can be no doubt, loo, that this legends and liistorical 
traditions brought over fn»m Irelami, wliich had been 
transformed by, or hml ahsorhed into them, the primitive 
lictish tradition.s of tlie same kind wliich grew from the 
same original sti in, began to be recast ami inodilied, and 
a new gruwtJi of legemis to spring uj» indigenous t ) Scot- 
land. Ill this way a Gtulic literature arose, of which some 
examples are to be found in the J)eau of liismore’s Ihiok. 

Its development wais, however, arrcstul by the Reforma- 
tion. This would have been only a ti mpoiary check, but 
for the political ciiaugo.s which followed, ami whieli by 
gradually bringing the most remote part of the Highlands 
int() tlie current of a wider ami more active political 
life, and by drawing to the ca])ital and within the direct 
inffueiice of modern Eiirop«‘:in eiiltiire the Scottish nobility, 
gave an additional stimulus to llie hj)read of English, 
and reduced the Gailie to a peasants’ patois. Emler 
other and more favourable eireumstauces the traiislalion 
of the Bible into Gaelic, and the composition of a Gaelic 
liturgy, together witli the change in the whole current of 
religious ideas, miglit have given risi* to a new ty[)e of 
Celtic literature. 

’Die success which altemleil some trauslalions made by MaePher 
Janies MaePhersoii led him to make a tour in the High- ^“n’s 
Iambs, ami to giitlica* as many poems and other .'-pocimeiis ^^‘***‘*‘“' 
t»f Gaelic literature as he could liml. It w>«s no doubt 
during lliis tour that he matured his i(h*.i uf le-ing the 
legcmb preser\ed in the popular n emuiy, wiilt< ii (lnwn in 
Scottish Gaelic, and existing in tlie Jii h wliich he 

came across in liis travels, a.s inatorial.i out ot which to 
Compo.se the jioems wliich have since bet oiiu' .so celelirated 
under the name of the poems ol (V^nn. ^Ve mean of 
course the English ]>ooins, tor in the iMial siaisc of that 
word no Gaelic originals exhted. Tlie so called originals 
are a very curimis kind i»f mosaic. c«>nstructed evidently 
with great labour afterwards, in \\hi«‘li sentences, or imrtsof 
sentences of genuine ])ooms ar ^ cemeiited together in a very 
inferior word-paste of ^lacIMu r,M)n’s own. * We have pointed 
out that the personages of tlie two cycles of romance, the 
heroic and the Fennian, are m*ver iningh'd as actors in 
genuiuo national poetry or tales. This is, however, done 
commonly by MacPlierson. Thus in Dar-thula, which 
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is based upon a tale of the heroic age called the Exile of 
the Sons of UimecJi, wo have DeirdHu (Dar-thula), Nois 
(Nathos), Art/an^ and Cathhad (Cathba) the Druid, actors 
of the originiil tale, associated with Omii and Cormac who 
belong to a dilfcrciit time and another phase of Irish legend. 
In 'remora we have F{?id son of Cumall (Fingal), 
his son Oi:!m (Ossian) and grandson Osmf\ and Vormac 
Mar A irt^ associated with Catharir Mur^ Nois (Nathos), 
Curhnlauid (Ciithulin), and the antediluvian Carill. 
Again, in Fingal, which has manifestly been written 
under the inlluenee of the Tain Bo Caailnge^ we have 
Carill, Curhulahid, Cathbad, Conlairh (Coiiloeh) son 
Cu'hulahid, Ferdiad son of Daman (^YTdil^), associated 
with Finn (Fingal), Oiain (Ossian), Oarar, Coll Mac 
Morna (Gaul, son of Morna), and othcT heroes of the 
Ossianic period. 'I'liis mingling of tlie lieix»es of two 
difFerent cycles of roniaiiee would be sulHcieiit to provo^ 
did we iHjssess no other test, that MacFlursuii had no 
original. The old Celtic tales are especially characterized 
on the one haiul by the detailed descriptions they give of 
the jH'rsonal a|)|)earanee, dress, and arms of tin; eliief actors 
in a tale, and of the internal arrangements of the, liouses, 
ifec.; ami on the other by the absence of descriptions of 
scenery, exce|»t when 7Vr Tainiffirr, the Land of Promise, 
is in question. The as[)ects of nature wt'n) familiar to 
those who listened to those tales, A\hat they wanted to 
realize was the actors and their deeds. MaePherson’s 
poems on the contrary are full of word-pie.tures of nature, 
sometimes no doubt bombastic, ])ut generally giving 
beautiful, and often grandly poetic, descrijilions of the 
most characteristic features of tlieacenery of tin: lliirhlands. 
But the actors in his tqiie are like ligures seen through a 
mist, barely sketched in outline, whose dress, ornaments, 
and arms are so generally a!ul vaguely descrii»ed as tv lose 
all peculiar and di.stinctivo character. The J^)ems of 
Os.sian are thoroughly modern, more so even than the 
current legends of the west of Scotland which retain 
many things — talking ravens, soothsaying, kc., whicli 
savour of old times. An examination of the i)()eins and 
pro.so tales of the Irish Oisianic cycle is v(‘iy instructive in 
this connection; the older they are the more detailcil are 
the desiTiptions of the actors and of their dn‘ss ami arms ; 
the newer the \aguer and more general - the more like 
MacPhersoii’s heroes do they become. In this respect 
MaePherson did no more tliaii NNliat he uas entitle(l to <lo, 
and what has been dune by othens wliu have used .similar 
materials for the construction of poems. Tim author of the 
Nibeluugeii Lay fused in the llTh etmtury legends of the 
Horny Siegfried witli those of a dilFereiit ami newer cycle 
concerning Attila, Dietrich von Hern, iJrunhild, Ac. So 
the romances of Arthur and the St Gr.ial, tlmugh of a 
totally different origin liave mingled logi*ther. So, luo, llie 
mediaiv.al (icrman poets took many liberlie.s with the 
French romances, whieli served them as materials. What 
he had no riglit to do was to call jiis poem a translation. 
It is nnfortuiiato for his fame that he should have 
sii[»ported this coiiq»aratively trivial error by the grave one 
of producing his pretended original. Jjct ns a«hl that the 
publication of a selection of the poems in the manuscript 
know n a.s the Dean of Lisinore's Book by ^Ir W. P. Skene 
and the Bev. T. APLauchlan, and Mr J. F. Campbell’s 
collection of Vojndar Tales of the IFesl Ilif/Idamls, haNedone 
more to si tth: the Ossianic controversy than all that had 
been written by the rombatants on both sides. 

The number of Welsh marimscripts is considerable, Init 
with the eveepliun of those in the British Mii.seum, the 
library of Jesus College, Oxford, and that of the university 
of Cambridge, they are all in private collections. Of 
these the- important is the Hengwrt collection, con- 
sisting of the manuscripts collected by Mr Jones of Geliy 


Lyvdy, between the years 1590 and 1630, and by the 
antiquary Mr Robert Vaughan of Hengwrt, who died in 
1666. The two collectors arranged that their manuscripts 
should be united on the death of one of them, the survivor 
to become the possessor of the whole. According to this 
arrangement they became the property of Mr Vaughan, 
and hence got tho name of the lleiigwTt collection'. Some 
years ago Sir Robert Vaughan bequeathed the collection, 
comprising, we believe, about four hundred volumes, to Mr 
W. W. E. Wynne of Peniartli, in whose possession it now 
is. But although Welsh manuscripts arc numerous there 
are very few of any considerable antiquity, the others being 
comparatively modern conq»ilati()Us, often tho work of 
ignorant scribes, the contents of which seem for tho most 
part to have been in tho first instance taken from the old 
books just spoken of. Of such old books there are, ex- 
clusive of law manuscripts, only five of such antiquity or 
importance as to deserve special mention nere. Tho first 
is a copy of the liexametrical parii phrase of the Gospels 
of Jnveueus in tho University Library of (Cambridge, as 
old at least as the 9th century. The oidy Welsh it con- 
tains are some glosses and two sliort poems w^ritten in 
Irish characters; but as the oldest specimens of Welsh 
known tliey are invaluable as a standard wherewith to 
compare the language of other manuscripts. The second 
is the J^Jack Book of Carmarthen, a small quarto vellum 
manuscript of 54 leaves, written in Gothic letters by 
various hands in the reign of Henry II. (1154-1189), 

This manuscript originally belonged to the ITiory of Black 
Canons at CarmartlK'ii, and was given by the treasurer of 
the (Jhiirch of St David to one of the commissioners 
appointed by Henry VI I J. for the sup[)ressed mcnostories, 

Sir John I'rice. It is now in the Hengwrt collection at 
i’eniarth. The third is tho Book of Talicssin, also in the 
Hengwrt collection, a small quarto manuscript consisting 
of 38 leaves of vellum written in Gothic letters througlv- 
ont in one hand, some time in the early part of the 1 4th 
century. Its history befon', it came into tho possession of 
Robert Vaughan, the antiquary, is not known. The 
fourth is tlio Book of Aneinin, a small quarto manuscript 
of lU leaves of vellum, written probably in the e.id of the 
13th century. It was purohased by the late Sir Thomas 
J’hillips of Mifldlehill, ami may have been formerly in the 
Hengwrt collection. The liflh is tfie Red Book of Hergest, 
so called from Hergest (\jiirt, ono of the scats of tho 
Vaughans, for wlu)iu it was probably compiled. This 
iiiipurlant manuscript, the chief repository of Welsh litera- 
ture, is a folio volume of 300 leaves of vellum, written in 
double columns at difFerent tinias, from the early part of 
the 14th to the middle of the 15th century, and is now in 
the library of Jesus College, Oxford. 

The text of a large number of the poems and other Myvyilitt 
composition}? contained in Welsh manuscripts has been Archaic- 
jmblisluul in a work in three volumes, called the J/ywyrmn Ijjpy 
Archaiolof/1/ of Wales, ^he first volume, containing poems, “ ^ 
and the second, chronicles and historical documents of 
various kinds, were published in 1801 ; and the third, 
moral, didactic, legal, and miscellaneous pieces, in 1803. 

This publication is due to tho , noble patriotism of three 
men, — Owen .[ones, a furrier in Lo.idon, and the son of a 
Welshman, with whom the idea originated while still a 
young man, and who devoted no inconsiderable portion of 
his fortune to its realization ; Edward Williams, a stoiiQ 
mason, better known by his assumed name of lolo Mm 
ganwfj, the chief contributor to the collection; and 
William Owen, who afterwards assumed the name of 
Tughe, the author of the principal dictionary of the Welsh. 

Had the critical judgment and knowledge of the editors 
equalled their patriotism, tho work would be of great value. 

Welsh manuscript literature may be classed for our 
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(^Milflea- purpose under the following heads : — (1.) Glossaries and 
WeUlfll. i (2*) or annals, genealogies, and 

tenton. ^^i^^ories ; (3.) Poems ; (4.) Mahimgwn^ and other prose 
tales f (5.) Laws; (G.)^M^icine and science. There are 
. very few Welsh glossaries, because there exist in fact few 
examples of obsolete or old Welsh. The oldest Welsh laws 
are attributed to llowd Dda^ who died in 950, and 
the oldest codex containing them is believed to have been 
written in the 12th century. If this codex contained the 
laws in their original form thpy would probably rec^uire no 
gloss to explain them, because the language did not change 
very much in the interval between the framing of the laws 
and the writing of the manuscripts. But liL^ all Welsh 
manuscripts, even the oldest copy of the laws gives us an 
edition in the language of the time. A grammar of the 
Welsh, said to have boon made by Edeyni Ihtfod Am\ by 
the order and at tho desire of throe Welsh princos, in the 
second half of the 13th century, has been {)ul)lislied by tho 
Bev. J. Williams ab Ithel, from a copy made in 1832 from 
another copy made in 1821 from a manuscript of Edward 
Williams, or lolo Morgaiiwg, Whatever may be tho intrinsic 
scientific valuo of the treatise itself, tliis is a very doubtful 
source to derive historical value from. Mr Williams has 
also published in tho same volume a work on the rules of 
Welsh poetry, originally compiled by Davydd Ddic Atkraw 
in the 14th century, and subsequently enlarged by Smwut 
Vychin in tho IGth century. Wo have no evidence as to 
how much belonged to tho former and how much to tho 
latter, but it all appears to belong to tho 17 th century. 
Mr William!^ has also added a great deal of matter of his 
own, which is distinguished from the text by being priiittMl 
in smaller type. His object was to combine in one volume 
as complete a body of information on tho subject as 
possible. It would be outside tho scope of this article to 
criticise this laborious work. 

If we might judge by names alone, tho British, between 
the departure of the Homans and tho conversion of tho 
Anglo-Saxons, po.ssessed many historians. Welsh anti 
quaries give a long list, and some find a place even in the 
works of English and foreign writers ; but witli the 
exception of Gildas and Nennius, the titles only of their 
Uildti. writings are known, nor are these above susi)icion. Bede 
quotes Oildas, and so far wo have proof tliat as early as 
his time there was a belief in the exist snee of sucli an 
author. Tho works now known as those of Gildas and 
Nennius are written in Latin, and are properly outside our 
Bcopo, but they are so inseparably connected with the 
Bruts or Annals, and with the history of romance, that wo 
must say a few words concerning each. Gildas was tho 
Bon of a British king of Ailclyd^ tho present Dumbarton, 
and was therefore from that part of Britain referred to in 
Welsh works, as y Goglcd, Several dates have been 
assigned for liis birth and deatli, but we prefer for tlie 
former 516, and for Ihe latter 570, and his book Ik Kx- 
cidio Brltannitef if genuine, seems to have been written 
about 560. According to his legendary lives, he went to 
Ireland on the invitation of St Brigit, founded inoims- 
teriea there, and taught at tho school of Armagh, llis 
work above named is vfritten in an inflated style, and is 
a mere sketch of British history under the Romans, and in 
the period immediately succeeding their withdrawal from 
tho country, and so includes tho period of the wars of tlu^ 
Britons with the Piets, Scots, and Saxons ; it is full of 
blunders and anachronisms. Mr Skene suggests, very 
reasonably, that tho well-known letter of tho Britons to 
Aetius, asking for Roman aid, is misplaced, and that if put 
in its proper place the discrepancy between QildaVs account 
of tho departure of the Romans from Britain and that of 
Greek and Roman writers will disappear. 

Nothing is known of the person called Nennius, to whom 


tho short History of the Britons known by his name is 
attributed. In the &rliest known manuscript of it, written 
about the middle of the lOth century, and now in the 
Vatican Library, it is ascribed to a certain Marc, who is be- 
lieved to bo tho Marc who with his nephew, Moeiigalf better 
known as Murcellus (little Marc), came to the monastery of 
St Gall about the middle of tho 0th century, having with 
him many books and a considci able retinue. Bestowing his 
wealth on his followers, and reserving for himself only the 
books, ho and his nephew remained at St Gall, where tho 
latter became celebrated as the teacher of Notker, Ratpert, 
and Tutilo. Mr Skene thinks it was originally written in 
British in Cumbria, or y Oogled^ and wiis afterwards 
translated into Latin. To this nucleus was added tho 
genealogies of the Saxon kings, down to 738; tho 
above-mentioned Afarc appended, probably about 823, 
tho life of St German us, and tho legends of St l*atrick, 
which were subse(|uently incorporated with the history. 

Some South Welshm!in added to tho oldest manuscript 
of tho history in these countries, about 977, a chronicle 
of events from 441 to 954, in wliich there are gene- 
alogies beginning with Owaliij son of Jloirel l)Ja king 
of South Wales. This chronicle, which is not found 
in other manuscripts, has been made tho basis of two later 
chronicles brought down to 1286 and 1288 respectively. 

It is consequently not tho work of one author. A. Sai and 
Filly named Gilla Caom/unty who died 1072, traii.slatcd 
it into Irish, and added many things concerning the Irish 
and tho Piets. 

Tho llistoria Hritonnm is more valuable for tho 
legendary matter which it contains than for what may be 
accepted as hiijtory, for it gives us, at least as early as the 
loth century, the British legends of the colonization of Great 
Britain and Ireland, the exploits of King Arthur, and the 
Wonderful birth and prophecies of Merlin, which are not 
found olsewhoro before the Pith century. The date of the 
book is of the greatest importance to the history of 
mediojval romance, and there can now be no doubt, 
especially since the publication of the Irish Nennius, that it 
is earlier than the Norman Conquest, and that the legends 
themselve,s are of British origin. Tlie books attributed to 
Gildas and Nennius contain the g(;rms of the fables which 
expanded into GcolTrey of Monnioiiili’s History of iiritain, Oooffrey 
which was written in Latin sometime before 1147, tlio Monmouth 
date of tho epistle dedicatory to Robert, earl of Gloucester, 
the sun of Henry 1. by Nnst, only duTigliter of Rhys ab 
Tewdici'y and was a manifestation of tlic great advance) 
which took place in Welsh literature consecpient on the 
restoration of the Welsli prince just named, and of Urnffyd 
ah CymUy and of which we shall have mure to say hereafter, 

In the epistle just referred to Geoffrey states tliat Walter, 
archdeacon of Oxford, had given him a very aneient book 
in tho British tongue, giving an account of the kings of 
Britain from Brutus to Cadwaladyry and that lie had 
translated it into Latin at tlio archdeacon’s request. But 
in the Welsh version of Geoffrey’s chronicle in the Myvyrian 
Arckiiolagyy tho Brat Geoffrey ap Arthur, there is this 
postscript; “I, Walter, archdeacon of Oxford, did turn 
this book out of Welsh into Latin ; and in my old ago I 
turned it a second time out of Latin into Welsh.” That 
(Jeoffrey drew his materials from British sources, and did 
not coin any of them, seems to us the legitiiuate coiiclusioti 
to bo drawn from a careful study of the whole subject, 
liis book is, however, a compilation and not a translation , 
at all events no book now exists which can be regarded as 
his original, wliile all tho Brnh or chronicles are posterior Tlie Hniu 
to Geoffrey’s book and based upon it. Of these there are 
tlie Brut Tysilio and tho Brut Geoffrey ap Arthury both 
of which arc also called Brut y Hrenhimeddy or Chronicle 
of the Kings. The copy of the latter in the Red Book is 
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followed by a chronicle in continuation which, according to 
an entry in a later hand, was called Brat Twi/sof/ioUf or 
Chronicle of the Princes. In some manuscripts there is 
also added a oliroiiiclo of Welsh events interspersed with 
Saxon ones, which is from this Ciilled the Brut y or 

Chronicle of the Saxons ; in one manuscript this is attributcil 
to Carailoc of Llancarvaii. The chronicle of events from 
444 to Do t, which is contained in the British Museum 
tnanuscri[)t of the History of Nennius, and two otlun* 
chronicles, already mentioned, Lrin^dng events down to 
1280 and 1288, have beem jirinted together as the 
AiWftIrff Cambriw. 'Phese later chronicles cuiglit not, 
as Mr Skene proiJcrly remarks, to have been ineorporaled 
with the older one, which alone possesses th • special \alue 
of having been written before the Norman Compicst, and 
a century and a half bi-fon; the Jiniis. 

The Triads. Besides the chronicles or 7//'/^ As* there are no Jiistorical 
Works proj)erly s»> called in Welsh, unless \\e include the 
Triads, a curious kind of literature peculiar to Wales; for 
although there are some Irish Triads they are imitalit)ns of 
the Welsh ones, an imitation wdiich fortnnaiely <lid not 
extend very far. The Triads are an aiTangcihcnt of similar 
subjects, similar events, or things which might l>e associated 
in the mind, or be W’orthy of remembr.uicc, A’c., in series 
of three, c.y., “ Three ornaments of a hamlet — a book, a 
teacher veised in song, and a smitli in his Miiilhy;'* or 
“Three punishments for theft in hand the lirst is 
im])risonmcnt, the second is cutting oil’ a limb, the third is 
hanging.’’ This kind of composition n])j)e!irs to have come 
into use in the 12th century, the earl ii'st specimen being 
the Triads of the Horses, which are in the lllack Book. 
The Triads of Arthur and his warriors are perhaps as old 
as the 1 iith century. The Ued Book contains the Triads 
of the Island of Britain, which include those last men- 
tioned, an eularged edition of the Triads of tlu* Horses, 
and many others. Tim Triads of hu/nwnl a 

supposeil ancient king of Britain, are [»crlia]K as old as the 
beginning of the IGtli century. 

Welsh The jioelic literature of the Wel.di, which is Miy exten- 

t»oetry, give, maybe conveniently diviiled into -( 1 ms attributed 
to poets who lived before the 12th cenlurv, and anonymous 
poems ill the Black Book ; ami (2.) Pimmih A\ntten by or 
attributed to poets who lived in tin* l2(h and succeed- 
ing centuries. Tlie claims of the Wcldi t;) jjosscss an 
ancient liter.iliire rots altogether on the poem, uf llm lirst 
category, hence tiny have been thesubyct of inneh dis- 
cussion. The grounds upon which such discussions have 
hitherto rested have altered eoii^iderably ^^illlill the last 
few years. 'I’lie labours of /euss and otliLis wlio have 
worked at Celtic philology, and rim discoNeiy ol specimens 
of Old Welsh in the Cambridge Codex of Jiucncus, funii.',h 
iia with much safer canons of criticism than existed in 
1S4D, when even a leanmil Welshman, the lat** Mr Thomas 
Stejdieiis, who did more than any one else to e-Aablish the 
claims of his country to a real liti-ratiire, doubled the j 
authenticity of a large number of the poems said to have | 
been written by Taliessin, Anenrin, .Merlin, and JJywarch ' 
Hen, who are supposed to have lived in tin; oih u ntury. | 
Mr W. F. Skene has done a very great ser\in; lu WC.di j 
literature by tbo publication of the texts of tho-’c jMieins j 
from the four pnnci]iril manuscripts now known, the Bhn k j 
Book, till! Piook of Taliessin, the Book of Aiieurin, and the 
Rod Book. Ill adilitiou to the texts Mr Skene lias given 
translations of tlm jioems sjiecially made for him by the 
Rev. D Silvan Ev ins ami the Rev. Robert Williams, so 
that next tu tlm Wel.di J.aws, and Stephens’s Lifo'afttrr of 
the Kymry, his Four Aurimt Books of A'a* is the most 
important contribution to M'elsli literature yet made. 

if we judge by the test of language alone, the poems 
* which we have iueluded in our first category, and which 


are nearly all to be found in Mr Skene’s book, are not in 
their present form older than the 1 1th century. But 
while the form may bo new' the substance may bo old, as 
w’e have already pointed out in the case of maiiy Irish 
poems. It is probable that inauy of the poems attributed 
to Aneurin, and several of the mythological and jreligious 
poems, are only popular editions of much older poems, 
and further that the change effected in some of them may 
bo 80 small that we have substantially the original poems. 

Others again have been so deeply modified that they may 
bo regarded as new poems on an old theme. 

The following classification of those jioeiiis shows their ClosMificn 
origin, and will help to render the few observations wc 
can offer luu-e more intell^^^^^^^^^ • . ^ . SweWi 

1. Poems referring to events m Romanized Britain, or poems, 
to the east frontier of Wales. 

2 i’oems referring to events on tho Mercian frontier and 
in Houth Cumbria. 

1). Poems referring to personages and events connected 
with the (Jwyddd or Goidelic occupation of Wale^ and 
Cornwall. 

4. Poems referring to the Gwyr y Gajlcdj or Men of 
tho North. 

T). poems relating to or attributed to Taliessin of a 
general character. 

G. Proverbial poetry attributed to Jdywurch lUn, 

7. Poems attributed to poets bctw'ecn the 7th and 11th 
centuries. 

8. Anonymous religious poems in the Black Book. 

9. Poems referring to personages and evrnts of Welsh 
history in tlie 1 2th and subsequent centuries. 

The first class is represented by one poem in the Book 
of Talie.wuy The Reconeiliation of Llud the Less, 
wiiicli xvould be unintelligible but for nMablnoyi to which % 
wx* shall refer Itiler. The jioein has no mark of antiquity 
about it, and belongs to tlie 1 .'Uh century. To the second 
class belong the Death Song of Krof, and other pieces in 
w'hich that warrior is ir.enlioiied, and the Death Song of 
(d/tyr Ptiidn«f<m, all of which arc in the Book of Taliessin, 
and in form and substance are not older than the 12th 
century. The poems of the third class are of considerable 
inqiortance, but here we sliall merely give the names of a 
few as e.vamples, reserving what w'c have to say concerning 
them until wx come to the Mhbinogioyi, The follow- 
ing are good e\;im[»les of the class — The Death Song 
of Corrol, Tlie Battle of Goden, and The Chair of 
Ceridwtii, from the Book of Tfdiessin; tho Preiddeu 
Amwh ; Daromry, and the poems relating to Gwydyon 
ap Jhnj from the Jllack Book, tlie Book of Taliessin, and ^ 

the Red Book. Tlie jioems which belong to tho fourth 
class arc the most numerous and important. Among them 
may be mentioned first of all the Gododin poems, those 
relating to Urien llheged, tho war between the sons of 
Llywarrh Jleu and Muf Mawr Drvfydd, poems relating 
to the battle of Addvryd, as for instance the Avallenaii, 
or A[>ple Trees, and [loetns relating to Cadwallawn and 
Cad/rnlady/\ We have already explained that y G ogled 
was that portion of Britain which lay between the Walls of which 
Hadrian and Antoninus, and had been erected into the Ro- 
iiDiu province of Valentia. As it was a loose terra, it may '^**‘*'" * 

have included all the independent British cjuntry north of 
the Ribble. This country, and esjiccially that part of it 
forming the ancient diocese of Glasgow, was the cradle 
of the Welsh language and literature. It was the only 
part that could have been this. Here the question naturally 
suggests itself, to what extent was Britain Romanized 1 
That it was not so to tho extent usually supposed may 
be shown in many ways. It is obvious that, if the 
southern Britons were as thoroughly Romanized as Qaul 
or Spain, the language of Cornwall should have been a 
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Romance dialect, and that of Brittany an allied one. Again, 
if the Welsh were a remnant of the Romanized Britous 
driven westward by the conquering Saxons, the Welsh 
language also should be a Romance dialect, or its vocabul&ry 
should contain a large intermixture of words borrowed from 
the liatin, and especially of words connected with law, 
trades, &c. But this is not so. The fact is the population 
of Britain was not Romanized to any extent. In the towns 
the principal citizens no doubt spoke Latin, as they speak 
English in Calcutta and other large towns in India. A 
large British population in part bilingual gathered round 
the cities and towns, os the Irish did about the Auglo- 
N'orman towns of the Pale, and as the Letts, Ksthunians, 
and Russians do about the German towns of the Hussiau 
Baltic provinces. We should also not forget that the 
legionaries in the 2d and 3d centuries were only Roman 
in name, being recruited from every part of the empire, 
and consequently could not contribute to llomatiizitig the 
inhabitants amoug whom they were located. The i)eusantry 
continued BritLsh, but the nobility, no doubt, learned to 
roeak Latin, but not forborne use. When afterwards the 
^Saxons on the cast and the Irish on the west of what is 
now Wales displaced the ruling families, the Romanized 
part of the independent British population, heniinod in 
between the two hostile peoples, and with an ever- 
encroaching Saxon frontier on one side, gradually merged 
into the Celtic-speaking peasantry, and lost the use of the 
Latin tongue. This was not a state of things favourable 
for the development of a literature. In the north especially, 
between the Walls of Hadrian and Antoninus, in the province* 
of Valentia, which never had Roman towns, only camps occu- 
pied by legionaries, who for the most part probably .spoke no 
Latin, the whole population must have remained essentially 
Rigeof British after the withdrawal of Itomau power. Hero if 
Welsh anywhere the first germs of a British literature should sliow 

poetry in theiuselvos, and accordingly tradition makes Talimin, 
H OogUdf Aneurinf Llywarch Hhi^ and Myrdin or Merlin, to whom 
most of the supposed ancient Welsh poems are attributed, 
natives of this region. Here also the actors in tlio events 
referred to in the poems lived, and the places where those 
events arc supposed to have taken placie are to be found. 
The greater part of this region, too, enjoyed substantial 
independence down to the end oE the Dtli century, with 
the exception of the interval from 055, wdieii they were 
subjected to the kingdom of Northumbria by Oswy, after 
the defeat of Cadw(dl(iw)i and Pemda, to the battle of 
Dunnichen in 68G, when Ecfrid, king of Northumbria, 
was defeated. From the 7th to the 9th century Cumbria, 
including under that name all the British torritoiy from 
the nibble to the Clyde, was the principal theatre of 
British and Saxon conflict. The rise of the dynasty of 
Mailcun^ who according to Welsh tradition was a de- 
scendant of Cmcdih^ one of the Gwyddd or Guidclic Piets 
of the district called Guotodiiiy brought Wales inlo close 
connection with the Cumbrian kingdom, and prepared both 
North and South Wales for the reception of tho northern 
traditions and the rise of a true Welsh literature. 

Whether the poets of Cumbria really wTote any of the 
poems which in a modified form have come dow'ii to us or 
not, there can bo no doubt that a number of lay.s attributoil 
to them lived in popular tradition, and that under the 
Budden burst of glory which the deeds of Cadundluu'ih 
called forth, and which ended in the disastrous defeat of 
655, a British literature began to spring ii}>, ainl was 
nourished by the hopes of a future resurrection under his 
Bon Oadwaladyry whose death was disbelieved in for so long 
a time. These floating lays and traditions 'grailually 
gathered into North Wales, according as the nobility and 
bards sought refuge there from the advancing conquests of 
the Saxon kings in the north. The heroes of Cumbria 
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became Welshmen, and the sites of the battles they fought 
were identified with 'places of similar name in Waleaand 
England. When llowd Dda became king of all Wales, 
the legends of the north passed into South Wales, and 
like the legends of Oisiii in Scotland, became so thoroughly 
identified with their new home, that they seem to have 
first originated there. 

Of all the poems attributed to the four ancient Welsh V . 
bards, the one which has most claim to be considered 
genuine, and the only one we can specially allude to here, ** 
is that known as y Gododin, As published by Mr Skene 
from the Book of Ancuritiy it consists of 94 stanzas, and is 
both obscure and fragmentary. The latter eliaracter Mr 
Skene exidains, and we think successfully, by supposing 
that it consists in reality of two distinct poems, reterring 
to two events separated by a long interval of lime. The 
first event is the battle of Cnitradhy Wx^Bdliini Mmthorvm 
of Adaiunan, fought between the Britons and Scots under 
AedaUy king of Dalriada, and the pagan Saxons and their 
British subjects in Devyr and Bn/uekh or Deira and 
Bernicia, and the half-pagan Piets of Gmtodiny a district 
corresponding to the northern part of the Luthiaiia along 
the Firth of Forth. Cuttmcth was the adjoining district 
on the Forth whore the great Roman wall terminates at 
Carriden, the Fort of Kidinn, if this view be correct, and 
it is the best that has yet been j)roposed, tho Mynydawg 
of the poem w.'is Atdan Mac GabraUy and the buttle 
the one fouglit in 590, of which Columcille proj>liesied 
that AidiUi would be unfortunate but victorious,— the 
misfortune being doubtless the loss of his four sons in the 
battle, one of whom was named Artur The 

.second and later portion of the poem, Mr Skene thinks, 
refers to the battle of Strat/icairinuy now Strathcarron, 
in which /free, king of the Dalriadic Scots of Albay 

was slain, 642. In the l)revity of the narrative, the care- 
less boldness of the aelors as they ]>re.seiit themselves, 
the comlensed energy of the aetion, and the fierce exulta- 
tion of the slaughter, togetlicr with the recurring elegiac 
note, this poem (or po(‘ms if it bo the work of two authors) 
hiis some of the highest ci)ie qualities. The idcias and 
maimer.s are in harmony with the age and country to which 
it is referred. The poems called the Gorc/uinsy which 
are also found in the Book of Ancuritiy and refer to 
tho personages and events of tho Gododitiy ])()ssess many 
of the characteristics of that poem, and are probably tho 
work of the .same tiim^, if not of the same poet. 

Still more celebrated than Aucurin, the reputed author Poems 
of y trododitiy was Talicssluy a name which lia.s been inter- Jih^ ribed to 
preteil as Splendid Forehead,” and has eon.serjuently been Talifsnin. 
the subject of a good deal of mysticism. The minibor 
of poems in tho Book of 7)iflcs)il)i 8Upi)oscd to have 
been WTitten by him is considerable ; iii language? they 
are not older than tin? 12tli century, though many of 
them may be what we have called in other caM S p()j)idar 
editions of older poems. Several belong to the loin I h class 
wliich W(! have been ju.st considering; the ]»oeiiis which 
we would include in a special fifth class are those which 
have been made the subject of bardie s[»(‘i ulidion in con- 
sequence of their generality and vagueness, sueli as tho Fold 
of the Bards, Hostile Confederacy, Song to the Wind, 

Mead Song, Songs to Great and J.iltli! Worlds, Elegy of tho 
Thousand Sons, Pleasant things of TtiUcmii, Many of 
these poems possess considerable merit, and even as tho 
work of the 12th and 13th cent ii l ies might bear comparison 
with similar compositions in other I'mropuan literatures 
of the period. 

The poems of tho sixth class attributed to Llywarch Toms su- 
llen are in the Red Rook, and are tho work of some tnimica t. 
Tapper of the 14tli century, too disinterestedly proud ^ 
of his work to put his own name to it. They are curious 
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and interesting examples of a sort of proverbial philosophy 
in which eiich proverb or wise saw fs accompanied by a 
reference to some natural feature, such as “ Bright the tops 
of tlie broom/' which serves as a kind of mnemonic catch- 
word. Tliis catchword is sometimes the same in every 
verse, as in the i)oem Elry miujdy mountain snow. 

Welsh tradition has preserved few poems of the period 
between the end of the 6th century aud the end of the 
11th, a period of 500 years, nor for the matter of that 
even the names of poets, a circiimstanre which is in- 
telligible enough if we consider that Welsh literature 
really began with the 11th century, but inexplicable 
according to the ordinary views of Welshmen. In the 
Black Book are five poLuns attributed to three poets who 
lived in the early part of the barren interval,— 
whoso name also oecurs in Irish literature; Elaeth^ to whom 
are attributed two out of the live poems, which are of a 
religious character; and Cnhvlyn^ a bard of the 9th century. 
The two poems attributed to the hist are of very great 
importance, because in them occurs the earliest mention of 
the goddess ikridwen^ who plays so conspituious a part 
ill the movlern bardie system of Meo-I)ruidism. The anony- 
mous religious poems of the Black Book, ajiart from the 
language, may belong to any time from the 6th to the 12th 
centuries ; they probably belong in great part to the 11th and 
1 2th centuries, aud were most likely the work of the monks 
in whose monastery the Black Book was compiled. The 
ninth and last division of th(^ early Welsh ])oemsare those 
which covertly allude to passing events in Wales, and can 
therefore be no older than those events. Two of them refer 
to Powys in Norman times, the Satire of Cynan (Jamyn^ 
son of Brochivuf'l^ in the Book of TaJliSsinj and the elegy 
cm Cyndylan in the Bed Book. The others are the jmems 
which Mr Skene groups together under the head “ Poems 
whicli inontion Henry or tlie son of Henry;^' the most im- 
portant of them are thost^ attributed to Myrdin. or Merlin, 
such as the Dialogue between Myrdin and liis sister 
Gwnulyddy a Fugitive Poem of ilyvdin in liis Grave, 
containing a number of predictions, and the Songs of the 
Little Pigs, each stanza of uliich begins with ^^Oian a }Kir- 
chr/lnu,^^ “ Listen, 0 Little l^ig,” The structure of the 
last poem being like that of the poem called the u-Ivc/Zcwr/w, 
each stanza of which commeiiees with that word “ Sweet 
Ajiple-tree/’ both are classctl tMg<*ilier, and in the J///wynVia 
Archtiiulof/y axQ attributeil lo Merlin. Tlie is, 

however, found in the Black Book, and is every way an 
older poem; but it is needless to add that none of the poems 
of Merlin are geiiuine, and that with the exception perhaps 
of the Ai»ple-tree jioem, tln-y all refer to times later than 
the 12th century, and to the present W.ales. 

Before discussing the second division of Welsh poetic 
literature, or poems written by or attributed to jioets who 
lived in Wales in the 12th and .succeeding ci'iituries, w^e 
muNt say a few words on the Welsh bards. The organiza- 
tion t)f the cla.sscs of learned mcMi in Wales was far less 
developed than in Ireland. According to the laws each 
king or prince had a household bard, who appears to have 
performed Ihe functions of the Irish Sul and Fill, and also 
that of harpiT. His position was honourable, and on in- 
vest itiin; he was presented by the king with a har[), and by 
the queen with a gold ring. Jk'sidc the lifirdd Tenku, or 
household bard just .sjioken of, a Prnrm/d, chief of s(»ng, 
is mentioned in the laws, who in North Wales wasauofiicer 
of the household, but in South Wales was not, his posi- 
tion thero being apparently that of a jirivilcged jiersotiage 
entitled to make a circuit and so spend his time where he 
pleased. The chief of song was also called a chaired bard, 
because he was one of the fourteen entitled to a chair at 
court. The installation of a bard to a chair appears to 
have been attended with some ceremony, for the judge of 


the king’s court was entitled as a perquisite of his office to 
the bugle-horn, the gold ring, and the cushion which was 
under the bard on the occasion. The Pmerdd represented 
the* Irish OllamhFUi^ and like him appears to have kept a 
school of poetry, for he was entitled to receive 24 pence 
from each minstrel who completed his course of instruction, 
to their services ^‘asa man placed in authority ovefthem,” 
and to the Gobyr or Amohyr of their daughters, that is 
to the fee payable to the lord on the marriage of a maiden. 

Among his emoluments was a fee of 24 pence from every 
maiden on her marriage. In the court his seat was on the 
side of the judge of the court, and ho lodged with the 
Edliny, that is the heir-apparent of the king or prince, 
corresponding to the Irish Tavmste. A villain or serf 
could not become a bard, nor a smith without the permis- 
sion of his lord; nor could a bard practise his art after he 
had taken holy orders. Should a serf or a stranger happen 
to become a bard he became personally a’*free Cym.ro or 
Welshman, but his children were not free, though the time 
in which his descendants might rise to the privileges of a 
free Gymro was shortened. A minor bard was forbidden 
to solicit a gift without the permission of the Pencerdd^ 
but the latter miglit ask a gift though all others should bo 
forbidden to do so. The duty of the chief of song was to 
commence the singing or recitation of poetry by singing 
two songs on entering the hall, one concerning God and 
the othiT about kings; the household bard then repeated 
the third song below the ontraiico of the hall. This is 
nearly all that the laws contain about bards. There is not Neo-Druid 
a word about the Ovydd, or the Druid-bard, nor about the 
sky-blue dress of the former, tlie emblem of peace and truth, 
nor of the white robe of the Druid, nor of the green robe 
of the Ovydd, the colour of nature, nor of the robe of the 
Awenydd or bardic student striped with the three colours, 
nor of the GorseM or assembly of bards. If any of these 
things existed in the 12th century, the most brilliant period 
of Welsh poetry, we should expect to find them in the 
Welsh laws. But so far from any relics of the ancient 
Druidic organization having survived at that period, it ia 
probable that even the organization above given from the 
laws was in part at least the work of Gruffyd ah Cynan, 

They are, in fact, the inventions of later times when Wales 
had lost its political liberty. We have the first stage of 
the invention in the Triads, and it ^'.cems to have been com- 
pleted by that extraordinary man Kdward Williams, whom 
we have already mentioned as one of the editors and the 
jirincipal contributor of the Myvyrian Archaiohnjy, who pre- 
tended to be the liead of the bardic order of South Wales, 
and accordingly assumed the bardic title of lolo Morganwg 
from his native county of Glamorgan. Ho ia probably 
the source whence the Kev. Edward Davies derived the 
chief part of the material for his marvellous system of 
Neo-Druidic philosophy. According to the supporters of 
tliis system, the religion of the Dniida, a medley of sun- 
worsliip and Jewish Noachian traditions, the emblems of 
which were the bull, the horse, and fire, survived the intro- 
duction of Christianity, and continued to be believed by 
the bards, and its rites practised in secret by them. 

The principal source whence evidence was derived in 
support of this assumption was tnc early poems which we 
have bi*en discussing. Davies gave what he called transla- 
tions of some of#ho.se poems, in which the simplest and 
plainest phrases are made to express mysterious and 
abstruse doctrines. In the religious poems which contain 
.such expressions as “ Christ the Son,” ** Merciful Trinity,’* 

Mr Davies omits ihe latter, or treats them as mere, phrases 
introduced to deceive the uninitiated, and make them be- 
lieve the jiagan bards were Christians. Among the doctrines * 
attributed to the Neo-Druids was that of metempsychosis. 

The chief source from whence evidence was derived in 
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support of this assumption outsido a pretended work called 
ISarddas, or treatise on the whole system of the bards, which 
Mo Monjamog possessed, Wiis the Romance called Hanes 
Taliessin^ or history of Taliessin, which though partly prose, 
and therefore coiiiiiig under the Iiead of the prose romances, 
of which we shall speak later, may bo more conveniently 
rofcrreiTto here. A fragment of the Welsh text of this 
history was given in the Mj/vyrlan Archaiology ; tlie whole 
tale was afterwards published by Dr Owen Ihiglie; and 
Ltidy Charlotte Cuest published it again in the third volume 
of her Mabinoyion from two fragments, one dated about 
1758, and the other belonging to lolo Morgamvg, The 
romance of the Hanes Talicssiu in its existing form belongs 
to the beginning of the 17th century. Of the thirteen 
poems contained in Lady Charlotte Guest^s book, only two 
are found in the Book of Talicssiu^ the Ode to the Wind and 
the Mead Song. Tl is evident that a number of poems 
attributed to iTdicssin were floating about in po[)ulur tradi- 
tion, and were strung together in the IGth century into a 
romance. Although of theso so taken up only the two just 
mentioned find a place in the special manuscript of Talles4)ts 
poems in the 14tli century, we are not therefore entitled to 
assume thiit the other poems did not therefore exist at 
that period. It is singular that the coni[)iler of the Hanes 
Taliessin did not include siicli poems as the Cam y J/r/zrA, 
or the Song of the Horses, which would find its jilace after 
the account of the contest of KIphIn against the 21 horses 
of Maikmi^ the Ale Song, which is the counterpart of 
the Mead Song, the Chair of Taliessluy and the Chair 
of the Sovergigii {Kadeir 'Teynion), In all these there 
is no mythology, nor indeed anything indicative of a secret. 
But when the Klcgy of th(3 Thousand Sons, a religious 
poem on the saints before and after Christ, which is in the 
Book of Talimhiy is believed to contain the doctrine of 
metempsychosis, any doedrine whatever may be drawn 
Mytho- Welsh poetry. But while the whole of the Xeo 

logical Driiidio speculations iiiual bo looked upon as fables, it docs 
poems. not follow that there are no mythological allusions in Widsh 
poems as old as from the 12th to the I Ith century. We 
have already alluded to the occurrence of the name of the 
goddess (kndweii in two poems in the Black Book 
attributed to Cnhelyn^ a bard of the Dtli century. The 
following poems in the Book of also contain truces 

of mythology:— Song coHeeriiing the Sons of IJyrab lirorh- 
ivel, the Chair of Ccrid wen ^ the Spoils o( A nnwny Jhinntwy^ 
and dhe Angar Cyfualawd. Hut as the mytliology of the 
poems is intimately cuiiiiected with that of the prose tales 
wo shall reserve our observations on the subject until wo 
are considering the M<d)uiof/ioii. 

Influence of Whether the poems wc have been hitherto considering 
IViya ab wore really first written after the 10th century, or, as seems 
much more ju’pbable, were composed at an earlier period 
Oruffyd ab transmitted by po[)ular tradition, their langiuige undcr- 
(^ynmou going the same changes as the spoken language, they must 
Welsh be considered from a merely literary point of view as the 
products of the period from the lltli to the 13th century 
inclusive. But apart from those poems there is another 
and a perfectly legitimate Welsh literature w'hich may be 
said to have commencecl with the restoration of the old 
royal families of North and South Wales, lihys ab Tewdnr, 
the reputed legitimate heir to the throne of Soiitii Wali‘s, 
returned from Brittany in 1077 bringing with him no 
doubt the Armoric legends of the Round Table ; and Gm/yd 
ab Gynan came in 1080 from Ireland, w'here ho w;is born and 
had been educated, and where he must have become familiar 
with its poetry and music. Indeed, we know on the 
authority of Welsh writers that Cruffyd reorganized the 
bards and improved the music, and in other w'ays gave a 
groat and beneficial impulse to Welsh literature. Among 
changes which he effected in the organization of the 
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bards may ''have been the institution of bardic Gorsedds 
or meetings, of which the modern Eisteddfod is an 
imitation. In Ireland the poets did not, so far as we know, 
hold separate meetings of this kind, but they took a pro* 
miiieiit part in the great periodic gatherings called Aonechs 
or fairs held fora threefold purpose, — for promulgating laws, 
for public games, and as a market. At these gatherings 
poems were sung, stories narrated, and prizes awarded. 

One of the earliest poets whose [iroiliictions we can bo Poete of 
certiiin of is J/e//yr, bard of Trahiuaniy whom Crnfyd ab 
Cymn defeated at the battle of Canio, and afterwards of 
the conqueror Gruff yd himself. His best piece is the 
Death-bed of the Bard, a semi-religious poem, which is 
distinguished by the structure of the verse, poetic feeling, 
and religions thouglit. Mvdyr was the head of a family 
of bards; his son was Cwalchnutiy one of the best Welsh 
poets ; and the latter had two sons, Einion and Meilyr, 
some of whose poetry has reached us. G watch niai was a 
true poet, and not a mere professional bard. In his 
Gorhqffedd Gwalchmaiy Gwalrhinai's Delights, there is an 
appreciation of tlie charms of nature, the murmuring of 
brooks, and the songs of birds nut unworthy of one of 
tlie modern Lake poets. Ilis Arwyrain i Owain is an ode 
of considerable beauty, and full of vigour in praise of 
Owaiti Gwyneddf king of North Wales, on account of his 
victory of Tal y MoelvrCy part of which has b(^cn translated 
by Gray under the name of “The Triumphs of Owen.’* 

This translation, thougli not very literal, preserves the 
terseness and boldness of action of the original. KynddelWy 
who lived in the second half of the 12th century, wixs a 
contemporary of Gwalc/nnai, and wrote on a great number 
of subjects including religious ones; indeed, some of his 
eulogies hav('. a kind of religious prelude. He had command 
of words and much skill in versilicatitui, but he is pleonastic 
and fond of complicated metres and of ending liis lines 
with the same syllable. There is a certain obscurity about 
some of his poems which lias given him an importanco 
among the disciples of the Neo-Druidio or bardic philo8oj>ljy. 

Among the other poets of the second half of the 12th centiiiy 
may be meutioned Owain Kycei/wy and Html ab Owain 
Gwynaedd. The first-named was prince of PowySy and 
was disti nguished also as a soldier. The // irlas, or Drinking 
Horn, is a rather long poem marked alike by originality and 
poetic merit. The jirince represents liimself as carousing 
in his hall after a fight; bidding his ciqi-bearer till liis great 
drinking-horn, he orders liim to present it in turn to each 
of the asscmbhal warriors. As the horn passes from liand 
to hami he eulogizes each in a verse beginning JJiuudluw 
di vencstry “ Fill, eup-bearer.” Having thus praised the 
deeds of two warriors, Tudyr ami Morviddiyy he tnrn.s 
round to challenge them, but siidilenly recollecting tliat 
they had fallen in the fray, ami listening as it W’crc to their 
dying groans, he bursts into a broken lamentation for their 
Jos.s. ThesecomUvas also a prince; he was the elde.sl of 
tin* many sons of Owain fZ/zv/z/zzcfA/, and nilod for two years 
after his father until he fell in a battle betweiai himself and 
his step-brother David. He was a young man td con- 
spicuous merit, and one of the most chunuing poets of 
Wales, — his poems being espi'cially free i'roiu the conceits, 
trivial commoii-placcs, and eompliciited metres of the pro- 
fessional bards, while full of gayliuniour, a love of nature, 
and a delicate apiu’eciation of woman. Some of his love 
songs especially are charming. There arii two other poets, 
who, though they lived into the VMh century, belonged 
perhaps more to the 1 2th, numely, IJywarch ah Llcwtlyn 
and Gwynvardd ]lryc]icini>>ii. Mr Stephens atiributes 
the Songs of the Rigs to the former, and believes that the 
[lout covertly alludes to the events which occurred in the 
reign of Llewelyn ah lorwcrfhy grandson of Owain Gwynedd; 
but as this poem occurs in tlie Black Book it can liurdly 
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be the work ot Llyumch The poems which are distinctly 
referred to Ijim are marked by much i)ower of delineation 
and poetic feeling, of which his address to Llewdyn- ab 
lormrik atForils u good insliince. The Welsh poets, as w’c 
have said, went cirruit like their Irish brethren, staying in 
each place aciM}rding as hospitality was extended to them. 
When ileparling, a bard was expected to leave a sample of 
his versi Heat ion behind him. In this way many manu- 
scripts came to be written, as we lind them, in dilferent 
Iiands. Tlie Irish inanuscri|)t known as tlio Book of 
Fermoy is just such a book kept in the liousu of David 
lioche of Fermoy in the loth iTiitiirv. JJyimtrh has left 
us one of those det)arting eulogies aiMn'ssed U) Uhy» Oryijy 
prince (jf South Wales, which uH’ords a favourable specimen 
of Ins style. Oivf/jinmU Jlrydn j)uem on St David, 
in w'hicli be enumerates all tin* cliurelies dedicated to the 
.saint, is a typiciil example of a hnid i»f topographical poem 
abuiiiidiiig in Jiish. There is j.!i eai ly anuiiymoiis example 
of this kind of poem in the 111 ick Hook, the JJitiiff/nnioiin 
7/ BtdiU, Till* Verges of the (ln\c,;, uliich is the exact 
cuimterpiit of the. Irisli i/ay of I hi* Lutrliis, and some other 
poems of the same kind. 

Poets of The following are a few of Hie poiLs cif liie lotli century 
the 13th who ^e poems are .still ext. ml. Ihirr/il f JJt arras v.as the 

reutary. .|uthor of a poem in praise of IJrnuhjii ab Jonvcrtli; his 

W'orks, though not so virbo.-a*- or trite as bardie, jioems of 
this chis.s iiMially are, do not jiso nmeh above the bardic 
level, and iiro full of alliteration. Klldijr Sals was, as his 
name imidies, of Saxon oii.iii, and wrote eliicHy religious 
poetry. Eiuiinw. ab (lir,fatra the author of all extant 
afldrc.ss to Lbudya ab lnnt\rlh of considerable merit. 
Bhyfip Bryilyddj or Fhilij) tiic poet, ivas liouscliuld bard to 
B/fj/s (}ry(j (/khf/s the hoar- •), lord of South Wales ; one of 
hi.s pieces, An Apoloi^y to li/iys Hhv/;/, is a striking exam[»lo 
of the fulsome epitliets a hoii.stdiold bard ivas expected to 
be.stow upon his jiatron, and of the privilegcsl domesticity 
in wliich the bards lived, which as in Ireland must have 
been fatal to genius. Pry</ffdd Hyrhan, the Little Foet, was 
a South Wales bard, who>e i xl.'Mt works consist of short 
poems all addressed to his own jirinces. The chief feature of 
his Knf/lf/.taloun is the U'lc ol a kind of assonance in xvliieh 
in .some e.i.-.i*s the linal miwcIs agreed alternately in eacJi 
ipiatrain, and in others each line ended in a dinVrent 
vowel, —in both eases witli alliteration and consonance 
of fiii.il <' )iM()aaiits, or full rhyme. JJt/f/ad (fifT\n known 
by an ode in live [larts ti» ab (irnfnjd, written 

about the year liiTO, which U a good type of the coiiven- 
tion.'il ilattcry of a family biinl. Ilowd TV/, wliu ivas of 
Irish extraction, posi-essed some jmetical merit; his 
remon.strancci to Lhwiliiu siuain -t the jiiiju’isoninent of lii.s 
brother O/raln is a jilea.'^ing vaiiely iijxm the conventional 
eulogy. It has many lines comnicncijig ivitli the .same 
word, f/irr, man. The |m)i hh of Jibddijii Xarddy or 
Jilrddi/n the Ikird, whieh La\e comedown tons are all 
short eulogies and elegies. One of the latter on JJrwdyit 
ab (r'ntf f/d. is a good exain]»le of ilie elabiirate and artificial 
nature of tlie Welsh veivsiticalion. There are seven 
fjiial rains, the first, second, and foiirtli of which all end 
in w//*. With tlie exception of the lii^t and last stanza 
the tirst thn.*e lines of each stanza begin with //?cr, man, 
or ;i compound of it, “manly.” The secmid, lliird, and 
fourth lines of the first st.inza also begin in the .same way; 
tilt; fourth line is a kiiul of refrain, which in the first two 
.stanzas begins like the other lines with or a compound 
of it , in the third and Ia4 it begins with ?/?#, and in the 
fourth, iiftli, and sixth with liyd. The best of all the jioets 
of the century was drvfyd. ab yr Ynad Corh^ xvliosc elegy, 
notwithstanding its alliteration and cunvcntionalu.se of the 
same initial wonl, or of word.s having the same fore-sound, 
has the ring of true poetry. His religious poems, too, 
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possess considerable merit. But of all the religious poems 
ill early Welsh we have seen, that which best deserves the 
name is one written by Madawc ah Gwallter, 

The death of Llewelyn and the subjugation of all Wales, Poets of 
and especially the social and other internal changes which 
took place in the Principality, necessarily checked literary 
ellurts. k general revival took place, however, in the time 
of Owain Glyiulwr and thcAVars of the Roses, with which 
the Welsh had much to do. In the meantime a con 
.siderable improvement had taken place in the aesthetic 
foi ling of the people. The bardic system, which had 
Lo][i(3d to raise the Celtic people in their tribal stage above 
othi‘r barbarous peoples, but \vhich at a later period had 
fettered their intellectual and political development, was, 
at least so far as regards exclusive privileges, at an end: 
iuter-lribal wars liad ceased, and great improvements iu the 
liou.scs, churches, dress, and food of tlie people had taken 
place. Love supplanted war as the theme of song, and 
much attention was paid to language and versification. 

Kature, too, was made a theme of poetry by several poets, 

A\'e have already had occasion to notice some examples 
of this love of nature; but at tlie period wo are now 
con.sidcring, one cannot help being struck with the power 
of observation of natural phenomena, and tho keen sense 
of objective natural beauty, whicli many WTelsli poets 
exhibit; nor is there wanting the higher poetic feeling 
of subjective beauty. These high qualities are, it is 
true, oftim marred by artiticial systems of vcrsitication. 

Among the jioets who flourished in the 14tli century, 
the following may be mentioned. Gwilym Ddu is the 
author of two odes to the unfortunate Sir Grvpjd 
Lbvydy one of uliicli, the Odis of tlie Months, written in 
1322, was composed while the subject of it was in prison. 
Forty-three out of sixty-threo begin with the W'ord iieud; 
it is moreover strongly alliterated, and many of tlie lines end 
in-C(/. He is also the author of an elegy on tho poet 
Trahaeariiy son of Gronwy, a contemporary poet. This poem, 
which is a iianegyric on Welsh poets jifist and present, 
is skilfully constructed. A ronsidcrablc number of w riters of 
love Knijlunmonns flourislied at this time, among whom may 
be .specially mentioned Iwirerlh Yychatiy Casmdyity who is 
b(‘li(*vetl to be the same as tho foregoing IVahaemv, and 
dronwy ab Davjjddy wlio was probably the father of the 
hitter. Blit the ri‘[)reseritative .poets of tliis period are 
Jihysdorhah Jlbirrrl i\hi\ J)arydd ab Gwilym. Tho verses 
of tlic former to a Maidenks 1 lair, though strongly alliterated 
and rhymed, arc smooth and less intricate and conventional 
than must poems of tho period, and pos.ses.s a good deal of 
tlie character of tlie love romants of the time, in Southern 
Furope, with wdiich ho undoubtedly was acquainted. Both 
Ji/iys dark and Darydd ah dwlhjviy the Cambrian Betrarcli, 
as lie has been called, were great lovers of nature, and no 
inodiTii poets sing iiioie sweetly of the woodland, wild- 
tlowers, the voice of birds, and other charms of the 
country. It is amidst such scenes they place their lovers, 
who are real swains and maids, and nut the mock ones 
of the jiastoral poetry of the 18th century. Two hundred 
and sixty two pi.ems, chielly ])aatoral of Davydd ah Gwilym 
are. .said to exist, some, of wdiich, as for instance his exquisite 
Ode to Sumniw, would be worthy of any literature. 

The mo.st distinguished poet of the 15th century waspoctiiof 
Lf wu dlynn (Udhiy more than one hundred and fifty of the Ifith 
whose poems are knowm. The period of the civil wars iu 
the 17th century had its poets, the best known of whom. 

Haw MoniSy was on the Royalist side. Since then a new 
literature has grown up wliich, however, lies outside the 
scope of this article. 

We have already alluded to the probability of the tales Pro# t»l« 
in verse, whetlier historical or romantic, being earlier than 
those in pro.se. Most of the heroes of the earlier poems, 
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whatever may oe their real age, are also.the subjects of prose 
tales. In the poems, as a rule, if there be any definite 
picture of the actors, they appear as men, and there is 
very little necromancy surrounding them ; the prose tales, 
on the other hand, are full of marvels and magical trans- 
formations.' In the older prose tales there is a certain 
unity in the personages and events ; gradually two or more 
streams of romance mingle, as in MacPherson’s Ossian. The 
Welsh prose tales all belong to South Wales ; the poems, 
on the other hand, belong to a large extent to North 
Wales. The prose tales which still exist are few in 
number, and are evidently only a small part of those which 
were once current. The reason of the small number of prose 
tales preserved, as compared with the very large number of 
poems, is doubtless to be explained by the ket that the 
poets were a privileged class, who formed part of the 
households of the lords; while the prose tales were chietiy 
told by the strolling minstrels, against whom, and not 
against the bards properly so called, so many severe 
enactments were m^e. The privileged bards despised 
the tales of the story-teller, and hence, unfortunately for 
the history of romance and of comparative mythology, so 
few have been preserved. 

In the lied Book there are eleven prose tales, which have 
been published by Lady Charlotte Oucst, together witli the 
Haim Taliesshi^ of which we have spoken above, under 
the name of Mahinogion^ though that name is applied 
in the Rod Book to four only. We may classify them 
thus according to their origin. I. lloman-British — ( 1 ) The 
Contention of Llwld and Llmlys; (2) The Dream of Maxnt 
Wledie. 11. Irish Romances — (3) The Tale of Pivylly 
Prince of Dyved; (4) liraimen, daughter of Llyr ; (.5) 
Manawyddan^ the son of Llyr ; (6) ^faih^ son of Mathouwy, 

III. Arthurian Romances - - (7) The Lady of the Fountain ; 
(8) PereduTf son of Mvrawc ; (9) Geraint , sun of Krhin. 

IV. Mixed Romances — (10) The Story of Kilhwch and 
Olwen; (11) The Dream of lilumahwy. To the category 
of mixed romances may also be added, as a third kind, the 
story of the St Graal contained in a Heiigwrt manuscript. 

The first story relates to Llndd, son of Btli the great, son 
of Mamgan, who became kfing after his fathcr^s death, 
while his brother Llmdys becomes king of France, and 
shows his brother how to get rid of the three plagues which 
devastated Britain : — first a strange race, the CNuaniaiis, 
whose knowledge was so great that they heard everything, no 
matter how low soever it might be spoken ; second, a sliriek 
which came into every house on May eve, caused by tlie 
fighting of two dragons; and third, a great giant, wlio 
carried off all the provisions in the king’s palace every day. 
The second relates how Maxm or Maximus, emperor of 
Rome, has a dream while hunting, iii whicli he imagines 
that he visits Brhiain, and sees a beautiful damsel, Helen, 
whom ho ultimately succeeds in finding and marrying. 
The personages of this tale are mentioned in the earliest 
form of the Brut Grnffyd ah Arthur, but the ac<'ount is 
different. Both tales seem to be Britisli, and to be trace^ 
able to Roman times. 

We have called the second group Irish romances, not 
only because the action ii[ some of them is placed <icca- 
sionally in Ireland, and some of the actors are distiiietly 
stated to have been Irishmen, but because tliey are un- 
mistakably relics of the period of the occupation of the 
coast of Wales by the Gwyddd or Irish. The group of four 
romances form a cycle of legends, and are the only ones calleil 
Mabhogim in the manuscript from which they havii been 
taken. In the first tale the principal characters are Ptryllj 
prince of Dyfed, and Arami, king of Annuli or Aumvym; 
in the second Bran and Maumoyddan the sons, and Bran- 
Vim the daughter, of Llyr, and Matholwch, king of Ireland ; 
in the third Manawyddan, son of fAyr, and Pryderi, son 
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of Pwyll; and in the fourth. Math, son of Mathmwy, king 
of Anm, and Mona, Gwydyon ap Bon and Arianrod his 
sister, and Lletv Llaw Gyffes and Dylan til Ton, the sons of 
Arianrod, These personages are mentioned in several of 
the poems attributed to Taliemn, in whoso reputed works 
curiously enough the relics of the ancient mythology are 
chiefly found. Among these poems wo may mention the 
following, some of which are in the Book of Talitssin, while 
others arc not: — Kadvir ortho Chair of Ctiidwen, 

the Spoils of Annwn; tho Kat Godeu, ilic Batlle of Godeu; 
Marwnat til Ton, the Death Song of Dylan, son of tho wave; 
Daromvy; Angar Cyflndawd; tho story of Llyr ah lirochwel 
Powys; — in other words, all the so-called mythological 
poems. In these tales and poems we have undoubtedly the 
relics of the ancient Irish mythology of the Tmiflia D6 
sometimes mixed with later Arthurian myths. The 
Oaer ^uii is the Sid of Irish mythology, the residence of 
the gods of the Acs Side. The seven other Carrs or resid- 
ences mentioned in the poem on the Spoils of Anmm are 
the various Side of the immortals. Llyr is the Irish sea- 
god Lcr, and was called Llyr Llcdiaith^ or the half-tongued, 
implying that he spoke a language only partially intelligible 
to the people of the country, firav, the son of Llyr, is the 
Irish Bran Mac Allait, Allot being one of the naniesof lAr, 
This Bran is probably the same as Brian, son of Tuirenn, 
tliough according to the Irish genealogies, Brian would be 
the nejdiew of Lh\ Manaivyddan ap Llyr is clearly the 
Manandan or Manannan Mac Lir of Irish mythology. In 
one derivation of his name, if correct, we have a most im- 
portant link in those roiiiaiiees. According to this etymology, 
Mauminan comes from Man, lord, and Annan, of tlie foamy 
sea, Lh\ his father’s name, meaning also the sea. In Annan 
we would have the Annwn of the poems, and of the story of 
Pwyll, and commonly identified witli hell, but really CJ»rre- 
spondiug to the Tir Tainigire or Elysium of the Irish. Phi- 
annon, the wdfe of Pwyll, who possessed marvellous birds 
which held warriors spell-bound for eighty years by their 
singing, comes from and her sun Pryderi gives lier, 

on the death of Pivyll, .as a wMoio Manawyddan, With 
Annwn or Annwvyn we naturally connect the Irish tho 
mother of the gods, or Mur Pigti, and wife of the liagda. 
She was the inotlier of Aal, the Welsli Acd Maiir, and was 
probably the same as Ccridwen. In a previous part of this 
article we have made the Dagda tho same as Ddhaith Dana 
or Tuirenn, the father of Ler ; if we are right in our 
conjecture, Ana would be the mother of Lev, the sea, as 
W'ell as of Acd, lire. Hhiannon, daughter of Htinydd lien, 
and wife of Pwyll, and afterward.s of Manawyddan, is 
perhaps also to be connected with Ana .and Annwn. Again, 
the Carr Sid! above mentioned, wliere neither diseasf* nor 
old ago affoeta anyone, is called tho prison of Gwnr in one 
of the poems. This Gwrir, w’o have no doubt, iv['re.M*nts 
Gaiar, sou of Manaudan Mac Lir, tlie AtrojMis who cut 
the thread of life *>f Irish mythology, in one Jogeiid 
Gaiar is made tlie son of IJislc and of Ddrdnn. celebrated 
in the story of the sons of Ulsnnii, ainl the foster son of 
Mauandan, who aids him in banisliinu (.\>ncliitb(ir Mac 
Nvssa to Alba on .'iccount of his killing tlie suns of Visncch, 
and becoming king of Ulster in lii> place. Afterwards, 
Gaiar rcliiuiiiishos tlie kingship b\ the advice of Man^ 
andan, who takes him to Kmhum .\hhlach,i}X Emain of 
the Apple-trees, where. In* dii's. Gtaars sister A^h-grcine, 
tho Sunlike, inarrieil Pinn, smi of Krhaid I nil of Tir 
Tairngire, or tlie Land of I’lomisc. Iliis Pinn take.s part 
in the contests between the swineherds of Ochidl Ochne 
and Badh, chiefs of the rival Sldc^ who after a aeries of 
metamoi’iihoses become tho Fiunnendveh, or bull of Ckin- 
naught, and the Donn Cualmj'ni, the celebrated bull of 
the Tain Bo Cuailnge. Math, son of Mathonwy, may be 
connected with Mat, tho great Druid of the Tuatha De 

V. ^41 
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Damnii Tbo necroinancef Maihen^, or Londn^ the com- 
panion of Art, of whom we shall have sometliing to say 
presently, may bo a relic of the older mythology. N or should 
we forget to mention in connection with this name that 
the mother of Queen Medb or Mab was Mata Muirisc, 
The Lh ir Lkm (lyffn of the tale of Math, son of Mathimry, 
is Lwj Lam Faifa, king of the Tuathk DU JJauaini, 
whose mother was Fthlenn or CHhUun, daughter of JJalor 
of tlie lilvil Hye, a Fomorian cljief This Luff was kni>wn 
by several names, among w hich was that of the ISah Hda- 
narh, or Skilful Pillar, because* lus knew or supj»orted :ill 
arts, a name whicli connects liini with //Ano/r/f. or Jhkiuach 
(Skilful), son of Mamtndon. Zw;/,a(‘(;ordingto Irish lt*gends, 
was the first who introduced iighting on horseback into 
Ireland, and who established funeral games. (Lr//d//on, 
son of J)o», who nils so important a part in the early 
Welsh i^oenis and tides, was the brother of Arlan rod, the 
mother of Jdnn LImr (ti/ffs and of D^lan, Son of the Wave, 
and the grandson of Danmivy, the son of lirymu Ji or Vrnarh 
]Vyddd by Vnrth, daugbter of Brychan, by ^\lli(*ll another 
line of legend, originating also in Ireland, is Imuight into 
connect ion. (tin/dyon vA an eiicbanter of woiulerful power, 
Ids master being Math, lie jiroduccvs a woman from blos- 
soms, ami the forms of horses from siu’ingiiig jilants. Tlui 
tale of ;IA///((,son of Mathonwy,\^ full of suelitranhforinaiions 
as tho.se of the swdne-herds in the ])iefacc to tin. TdhhBb 
(hmlnfy\ Thcreare alsosimilar translbrmati^ms in the poem 
of the Kat dodat, or Hattie of (Ltdru, The Milky Way is 
called (hier (Jwydyov ; the constellation Cnssi<»peia is 
JJun, the court of JJou ; and the Corona Horealis is (Jarr 
Arinnrod, ihQ residence of Arianrod, daughter of and 
mother of Lliir Thus is the same as 
There are several Dons or Don ns in Irish rnnisince: — the 
chief of the ^Funster fairies, or peoj)le of the Sldt, was Bonn 
Ftrinne of Cvoc Firiune, now Knoeklierna, in the we.st of 
the county of Idmerick; Donn Dumhach, or Ihmn of the 
fiaiidbank at tlui mouth of the Fidhmn'k near Eiinistymon, 
in the county of Clare, and Bonn Chnnlc na v (hs, now' 
Knorkanuss, in the county of C(»rk, wire also chiefs of 
Side. These examples show^ that Don, the fatherof (i nojdyon, 
may be connected with the Ars l^idc, Mannndan Mar Lir 
had a son who was Frh-Don Mar, or the great Krh-Don, who 
is probably the J)ann mentioned in Ibc hVaujiaii AtjaUanih 
wi ^rnnrach, or J)ialoguo of the Sages, as h;iviiigbeen slain 
by a certain jinrt Dmnsrotharh in a war between Jlldurarli 
of the Sid of Fas Itnadh and Lcr of Sid funnarhaldh. 
It may be remarked hero that wlieuever the d(.s- /S'e/e are 
brought into the Feunian romances there is generally some 
confusion. Thus in the romance just meiilioiied Lcr is re 
prcaenteil as at war with f/fdurarh, wdio in the genealogies 
13 made the son of Manandan. Hefore leaving Ihoso curious 
Mfxed tales, it wdll be bettor to discuss one. of the mixed romanees, 
romances The Story of Kl/hm'h and Olirrn, Hy ndxed romance 
w'e mean one in w'hicli tw'o distinct streams of legends 
have mingled. The one just meiil ioiied belonged originally 
to the same, class of legends as the four Mali noy ion we 
have been discus.sing, but it got mixed up with the Arthu- 
rian romanee Kllharh asks for wife O/tnn, t he daugliler 
of Vsfiaddaden Prnbtnr, who imposes ii])onhim a number 
of tasks before Ik*, would give him his daugliter, tlie linal one 
being to fetch the comb ami scissors which were between 
the ears of the Ttrrch Trwyth. AH these he eilVcts through 
the aid of his cousin Artliur. Among the ])f rs( mages nien- 
tioned are, -A^/airfhon, son of Don, who is repn'seiited as a 
great husbandman, and dovaimm, son of a smith. 
Among the actors are (iwyther, tlie son of drndawL wlio 
is betrothed to Cniddy/ad^ daughter of Llndd Llatv Frrint, 
that is Cordelia, daughter of Lear. Guru Ap Fudd, 
however, .carries (»IT (Jnlddylad, but Arthur makes peace 
betweeu them, the couditiuu being that the maiden should 
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be restored to her father's house, and Gwen and Gwyther 
should fight fur the yellow-haired maiden pn the first of 
>Iay each year. This very curious tale is altogether based 
on Irish mythology. Gmannoti is Goibnm, the Irish Vulcan, 
the brother of Dmwkht or Dia norcecht, the god of the 
powers (of healing). Creiddylad is the Irish Creide of 
Tir Tairngire. The Twrch Tmyth is the Irish Tore 
Trmth, the King Hoar. Indeed the story puts him in 
Ireland, and says that he cannot be hunted without Garselii 
the Gwyddclian, the chief huntsman of Ireland. This king 
boar belonged to Brigit, the poetess daughter of the Dagda, 
the Minerva of the Irish. Nndd, the father of Gwen, is 
apparently Ndl (battle), the god of war, and Kilhwch 
himself seems to represent (Join Crallarh — son of Delhaitli, 
son of Nr it, the god of w'ar — wlio received the name Eladan 
(art, skill) in consequence of the skill he displayed in pre- 
paring ropes for capturing Masau, king of Hritain. 

By an Arthurian romance w'e mean a tale in which Arthurian 
Arthur is a chief liero, and the scene of which is laid in 
Wales or ISoiith England. The legemls of Arthur in this 
sense bolong chiefly to South Wales, and must have origi- 
nated there ill great part, though they were afterwards much 
modified by new elements introduced from Armorica by 
Fhys ah Tewdivr ami his followers at the end of the 11th 
century. At this period Soutli Wales was more civilized Condition 
than North Wahis, because less mountainous and more fer- of S. Wales 
tile, and also bccausi* it had considerabJo intercourse with ^ 

I ranee. J hose very circumstances led to its conquest by 
tbo. Normans earlier than North Wales, which maintained 
its independence nearly a century longer. Before the 
advent of the Normans in South Wales, stone-built castles 
and churches existed, but they erected much stronger and 
more splendid castles, ami the clergy wliom they introduced 
built line churches aiul great abbeys. The Norman 
castles and walled towns and trained men at arms, always 
ready for war, must have aflbrded more protection to 
commerce and agriculture than it could enjoy under tho 
W(*lsh tribal system. The wants of the new nobility, too, 
w'ere greater, their courts were, more splendid, their dresses 
and arms more costly than those of Welsh princes; and 
curres})c)nding splendour was introduced into tho ceremonies 
of the church. The Norman baron was not prouder, but 
be was graver and im>re courtly than the Welsh lord. All 
these things acted on the popinar stories and gradually 
transformed them, as manners improved, into elegant ro- 
mances of chivalry. The {ibundaiit materials of romance 
which existed in Wales were the i»roperty, so to say, of tlio 
strolling minstrels and peasantry, and were despised by the 
lettered bard with who.se jioems the popular talcs competed. 

Carried into Armorica., they bc.camo, as it were, ennobled, 
ami assumed a more polished ami courtly form; ar\d when 
bronglit back by Bhys ah Ttwdwr, almost entirely dis- 
placiul the conventional poems of the bards, which were 
chiefly eulogies of th'- living, and elegies of their dead 
jjatroiis. This is the reason why South Wales produced 
.so fi‘w poiiins from the 1-th to the 15th century. These 
romances were soon translated, or rather new ones con- 
structed upon tlie same themes, by the Norman Jongleurs, 
who soon sjiread them among tbo Norman nubility every- 
w'here. The heroes of ?/ dogUd were well adapted to 
serve as actors in tlie courtly romances. They appear in 
the poems wliich we have discussed above as so many 
lay figures upon which to jiut the rich dresses and armour 
of the Normans, and who might be put into a fine castlo 
anywhere without incongruity. Tlie necromancy seems to 
lijive. been largely borrowed from tho Iriiih legends, a great 
many of which, of the same cliaractcr as the Mabinogion, 
must liave still existed in the 12th and 13th centuries. 

The position assigned to Arthur in romance is due to 
accident. No one of the name occupied so prominent a romaiioe. 
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position in the north as to give him of right the place 
occupied by Arthur in those productions. Some tale or 
% ballad, in which a hero called Ariur was the chief actor, 
might have had perchance tho necessary elements for 
popular success ; and around this as a nucleus gathered 
the legeuils of other Arturs, One of the sons of Atdan 
Mae Gabran, killed at the battle of Cattraeth^ was named 
Artur; and there were doubtless many others of the name, 
both Scots and Britons. The name Art has a place in 
Irish romance also. Tims Arb, the lone man,” son of 
Cmn of the Hundred Battles, was beloved on account 
of his great fame by Becuma of tho fair skin, wife of 
Labrad of tho quick-haud-at-sword, and probably the same 
as Main, a goddess already so often mentioned, and who 
had been unfaithful with Gaiar, son of Manandan Mac 
Lir, Becami, driven out of Tir Tairngire or Elysium on 
account of her ofleticc, is sent adrift in a boat, and lands 
on the Hill of HoMh in Ireland, where, under the name of 
T)elbk Caemh, daughter of Morgan, she j)resents herself to 
Conn and marries him. She next insists on the banishment 
of Ah from Tara. Evil, however, cornea on tho country on 
account of Counts marriage, and the Druids announce that 
it could only be averted by sprinkling the blood of the 
son of an undefiled couple on tlie dour [)Osts. Comi sails 
away in search of such a youth, finds him in Tir Tairn- 
gire, Elysium, and brings him to Ireland. Then \vc have 
a scene of exactly the same character as that told of Gorti- 
gern, but the boy is ultimately saved from imrnolatiun by 
the appearance of his mother, who tells them they must 
banish Becnma. t Tho latter then plays a game of chess with 
Art the son of Conn, and he wins, and imposes upon her the 
obligation of getting the champion’s wand which was in the 
hand of CuroiMac IJalre when making the conquest of Brin, 
and of tho whole world. She visits the and at huigtli 
finds it, and brings it to Art, They ])lay again, and tins 
time wins, and sends him in search of Dellth Caemh, 

daughter of Morgan, i,e,, herself, whom lie would find in 
an island in the middle of the sea. lie sails away, and 
arrives at a beautiful island full of apple-tree.s, flowers, 
birds, and spotted horses ; in which too there were joymis 
ever-blooming women, and Crale, tlie ever beautiful. 
Again Art was named Oenfhir, the lone man,” because 
his brother Condla, “ tlie beautiful,” being invited by a 
Ben BUe to rule over Ma(Jfi MrU, the plain of lioiiey in 
the Laud of Promise,” went thither and left him \\ it hunt 
a brother. Aii is also credited with having anticipattMl 
Christian belief; and consequently it is supposed that 
neither he not his son Corvutc was buried in tlie pagan 
cemetery on the River Boyne. 

oHhe^ It should be remembered that this Art lived either at 

Arthwian beginning of tho. KScotic invasions of Homan Britain, 

fable. or immediately before that period, for his sou Cvrmac, 
according to Irish legends, was ex])elled from lrc*Iand, and, 
going over the sea, obtained the ^sovereignly of Alba, 
and his fame must have been carried into Wales, where he 
must liavo been the subject of many legends. These 
legends were the nucleus around which gathered all the 
floating traditions which came down from the north into 
North Wales, and thence into South Wales. Some (d.scure 
Arthur of tho north, perchance Aedan^s son, was clothed 
in the legendary glory of Art, and was made a Gnhdig or 
generalissimo, ami paramount king of Britain. From South 
Wales these legends passed into Cornwall and Arinurica, 
where it is probable the Round Table was invented or 
borrowed in the same w^ay that at a later period the li‘gcnd 
of tho St Graal, which there is rea.son to believe originally 
came from Provence, was carried by tho Jongleurs into 
Brittany, and thence into Wales. If the preceding view 
bo correct, the Arthurian legends attained considerable 
development in Wales before the Round Table was 


developed, and were earried by itinerant story-tellers and 
musicians among the Normans before Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth wrote his history. ’Hiat book gave a value to 
the popular tales which they otherwise could never have 
attained, and afforded a k(?y by which to correct them. 

To the Norman clerics llie romances owe their polish, and 
to a large extent their chivalry. But the giTins of inediieval 
chivalry, and even of knight-tirrautry ^^l‘re already in tho 
original legends, associateil, no doubt, with inueli barbarism. 

Besiilos the Bruts, poems, Middnogom, genc*alogie.s, and Other 
some miscollanous pieces including a few h*gcndury lives Welsh 
of saints and the grammatical works allmlcd to in a pro- 
ceding part, the only other early works in the Wcl>h 
language which have been printed, are two medicine books, 
and a music book. The two inedieiiie books belonged to Mtsdicine. 
a family of leeches of Mydrai in C’annarthen, descended 
from Bhiivallon, family leech to Bhys Gnjg or llkys I he 
Hoarse, prince of South Waic.s, in the 13tli century. The 
oldest of tlie two books is in the Red Book, and may 
possibly liave been cr)pii‘d from the Book of llliiwalbtn 
himself, or of Lis sons ; the second is tlie Book of Iloivd 
VMdyg, or Howel the Leech, a descendant of Binion, sun 
of BhiwaUon, and was written pn)l){ibly towards the end 
of the 17th century. Both books are mere disiien.satorics, 
and contain very little which would enable us to judge 
of the theoretical knowledge of disease jK)ssesscd ]>y the 
Welsh leeches, and cannot represent the real state of leech- 
craft in Wales in the IGth and 17th centuries, lii Wales 
the jiractice of lecchcraft was, as in Ireland, hereditary in 
certain families, who held land by the tenure of metlical 
service. The rank and ]>rivileges of the family leech to 
tho king are given in the Welsli laws ; and in Wales ho 
was obliged, as in Tri'land, to take a guarantee fnrni tho 
kindred of his juxtient etjiial to the sum which should be 
paid for the homicide of a man of his rank, in case he 
might hai>pen to die from Ids treatment, otherwise lie 
should an.swrr for his death. ’I'lie music book, publi.died Music 
in the Myryrian Airhaitdogy, whicli is believed to contain 
some of the ancient music of Wales, and a peculiar system 
of musical notation, contains merely the music of the lute 
or some stringixl iuslruiiient, perlnqjs tliii Welsh i'neth or 
Crowtl, with the notation in common use for such instru- 
ments in every part of Fhiro[»e, and thiTc. is no evidence 
that it contains Jiiiy of the ancient mu.sic of Wales. 

The literature of tlie Cornish dialect of the Briti.sh, Cuiimmij 
xvhich wavS once the spoken language of the centre and • 
south of England, is very limited indeed. There is first 
the Pascou Agan Arluth, The Passion i)f tair Lord, cun- 
slsting of -dt) stanzas, each of whicli is a quatrain of four 
double lines, iu rhyme, or eight single heptahyllabic lines 
with alternale rhymes, the linal voxNel and coii.suriant in 
tho rhymes being almost always tlie same 'n eacii stanza, 

TJiis important monument of the Coiiiish language has 
been printed wdth a tramslation by Mr Wlntlev Stokes. 
Secondly, there is tlie (h'diualla, a MS. oj which is in Iho 
Bodleian library, Oxford. It form> a d iMin.it ic trilogy, 
consisting of three miracle plays— the Ih ginning of the 
Worhl, the Passion, and the lleMiiiectioii of (uir Ijord. 

The lattar jdece is divided into the Rc.mii reel iini and tho 
Ascension, with a curious intt-rliiile ol the jmtting of 
Pilate to death. These diainas are louinled (»n the 
(hispels, tho Acts of the A]Mi>tlir. the afuicryjihal Gospel 
of NiGodeiiius or Acts of 1‘jjate, and several legends 
which were current all over I’liiidpe in the. ^fiddle Age.s. 

They are probably translations or adaptations of French 
miracle plays of the end of the 11th century. The metre 
is syllabic, with few excejitions, each line having .seven 
syllables, like the lines of the poem of the Passion. A 
great many of those lines are arranged in stanzas of eight 
or of four lines, with alteniate rliymes, as iu the poem just 
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moiitioncd ; others in stanzas of six^ in which the third 
rhymes with tlie sixth, and the others together or in pairs. 
Occasionally there arc ciglit-lined stanzas, in wliicli the 
first, scrond, aiul third lines, and the fifth, sixth, and 
seventli lines form triplets rhyming together or separately, 
and the fourth ami eighth lines rliyming together. In lyric 
and declamatory passages, the lines are occasionally 
only tetrasyllabic. There are many otlier varieties of 
metre, hnt those hero described make up more than three- 
foiirths of tlio whole, 'riie late Mr Kdwin Norris ]»iiblished 
the Oidinalia with a Iranslatiun under the title, uf the 
“ Ancient Cornish Drama.’’ The tliird relic of tin* (’oriiish 
laiiguago is a miracle play founded u})oii the life of St 
Meriijiificy son of a duke of Brittany, and called in Breton 
St Meriivhr^ TJiis piece, which was written in InOd, was 
found a few years ago by Mr Whitley Stokes among the 
llcngwrt iiiannseripts at I’cniartli. The language is newer 
than that of the the admixture of Kiii;lish being 

also greater ; the metro employed is, howfMr, much the 
same. The tourtli work is alst) a miracle play, 'I’lie Creation 
of the World, with Noali’s Flood, written in Ibl 1 by one 
William .Iordan. It is written in a more corrupt hinguage 
than those above mentioned, is full of Kngli.sli words, and 
imitates, in some instances almost copying, passages in the 
OrdiuaUa, The remaining literature consists of two 
versions of the Lord's Prayer, the Commandments, and 
the Creed, and two inditrerent versions of the first cha]»ti*r 
of Genesis, a few songs, a short tale, and a few' pniverlxs, 
and lastly a Cornish Glossary, exjdunatory of J.atiii words. 
The oldest copies of the poem on the Passion is a vellum 
manuscript in the British iMuseum of tlie 15th century; 
the age of the principal in.inuscript of the dramatic trilogy 
is about the same. The Glossary is tln! most ancient 
iiionuiiiciit of the Cornish language, for the manuscript 
which contains it belongs probably to tlie end of the 12th 
or beginning of the 13th century; and it was copied 
into this from a more ancient MS. Tin* miiMcle ])lays, us 
w’e learn form Carew’s Survey of Coruwnll, printed in 
1G02, were played down to the beginning of the 17th 
century, in earthen amphitheatres in tlm open fiidds as in 
France ami Germany, wdiich in the l^^th century, when 
BorlaNe wrote, were po]>iilarly knuw'n as ** Jiounds.” 
Armorio Arinorin like Wel.'sh is a living laiiLmage, ])iit no rnonu- 
or Breton ment of the old form of tlie language exists and the 
relics of Middle-Pireton literature consist of tw'o miuicle 
plays, a prayer-book or “ Hours,” a dielionary, and tlie 
chartularies of two monasterie.s. Of this small list only 
one of the plays and tlie dietiunarv are known to exist in 
early manu.seii[tl originals or copies. Tin* ])lay, which is 
founded on the life of St Nonna or Nonlla, is in a papc?r 
manuscript, wLieli has been j)urcbascd by the National 
Library at Paris, and is bi'lieved by /eii>s to belong to 
the litli century. This piece wliieli, with tlie cliartu- 
laries of Ubedoii and Lundevin, was the principal source 
whonee Zeii.ss drew tlie inati-iials for tin* Arinoric part of 
the (hnnimatira Of/tiat, w’as juiblislied together with a 
translation in 1837, under the title of llnhr:: Suntvz Xonn, 
The secoml ])lay, the Burzud hrn: tin- Great My.st(!ry 

or Miracle of Jesus, is also referred to the I llh cen- 
tury, but no manii.seript of it is kin)\\n in exist. M. 
Jler^art de la Villeinar-que has reprinted it from copic.s, 
probably unique, of two editions printed in Pari.^ in the 
years 1530 and 1G22. It coii.sists of two p.irts the 
Passion and the Resurrection, and is treated .somewhat 
ditf rerrtly fi-orn the corresponding parts of tin* Cornish 
trilog}. possesses some literary mer’it, w’liieU the ele- 
gant translation of tin? editor docs ample ju.slice to. (Jnly 
two copies of the “ Hours,” jirinted apparently in 1524, 
arc ^gwn. From these Mr Whitley fStokes has recently 
reprinted it, adding extracts from a missal printed in 1526, 


and a catechism printed in 1576. One of the most vain* 
able of the Middle-Breton documents is the Breton-French 
and Latin Dictionary of Jean Lagadeuc or Lagadec, curi 
of Ploegonen, a manuscript of which, extending to the 
middle of the letter P, dated 1464, is in the National Lib* 
rary of Paris. Under the title of Le Catholicon it has 
been printed several times, the earliest edition being that 
of 1499. 

^[iracle-plays died out in France and England in the 
IGth century, but in Cornwall, as we have seen, they 
continued to be played down to the beginning uf the 
17th century, and in Brittany almost down to our own 
time. The Great Mystery of Jesus, modernized and 
otherwise altered, was in great repute in the 18th 
century. One of the widest known and most popular 
mysteries which have come down to modern times is that 
of 81 Tryphino and King Arthur, which M. Luzel has pub- 
lished. The laiiguago is more modern *than in the two 
plays above mentioned, and is largely mixed with French 
expressions, hence we did not include it among Middle- 
Breton documents. The Breton miracle plays, as well aa 
the Cornish one.s, are free to a great extent from the dis- 
gusting realism, coarse expressions, and indecent buffoon- 
eries of the English and French plays of the 15th century. 

Although modem Breton literature, like modern Welsl 
literature, is outside thu scope of this carticle, we should 
oxccjit from tliis category popular poems and talcs, for^ 
though modern in form, they contuiii materials for com- 
jiarative mythology and linguistic studies, and exhibit the 
w'hole intellectual life, belief, and customs of the people, 
and the impressions which the events of tlthir history have 
left on the popular mind. Ut such collections the most 
important is M. de la Villcmarqu6’s JSarzaz Jireiz^ the fruit 
uf many years’ Labour in every part of Lower Brittany. 
This collection consists of yivers, or short heroic, historical, 
or mythological ballads; sonSf or love and festive songs;, 
aiul religions poems. The language is, of course, modern, 
but is full of archaisms, showing very well how old poetic 
material becomes modified in the current of popular tradi- 
tion. The Breton text is accompanied by an elegant trans- 
lation into French, an introduction and notes, and in the 
sixth edition all the pieces have the original airs noted. 
Mr Tom ’Laylor published in 1865 a translation of the 
B^irzaz Breh. M. M. F. Luzel, .already well known as the 
author of a volume of excellent Breton poetry {Bepred 
Jin held, Morlaix, 18(),5), and by his edition of Sainte 
Tryphine H le rol Arthur, published in 1868 a volume of 
ywern or popular ballads collected in a part of the ancient 
diocese of Treguier, under the name of Gwtrzion Breiz- 
tzA. Similar collections liave been made in other parts of 
Brittany, especially by MM. Penguern, G. Milin, Goulven- 
iJeni.s, itc., which have not, so far as we know, been yet 
published.r Af. Lu/.el has also published some popular 
tales ill the Treguier dialect, and Colonel A. Troudo and G. 
Alilin an interesting ciJlection uf seven in theL^on dialect. 

Ill concluding what we have had to say on the litera* 
ture of the respective dialects, it may be well to add a^ 
few words on a subject which belongs to all alike, upon 
w’liich M. de la Villemanpii has given a short essay by 
way of introduclioii to his edition of Le Grand Mysthe de 
JrHua, and upon which Af. Luzel has also some remarks in 
his Sainte Tryphine et le roi Arthur, namely, the theatre of 
the Cyults. AI. de la Villemarque assumes that there is no 
evidence of a drama among the Goidelic branch of the 
(kits, but he thinks that it existed among the British 
branch, at least in an embryonic state, and refers to the 
Welsh poems in dialogue as evidence. Air Stephens had 
already^ drawn attention to these poetic dialogues,. 

^ LiUralwrc o/ (he Kymry^ p. 82. 
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those between , ilrfAur and Qwenhwyvar^ GwaUhrmi unknown, is common to all lands and to all times, 
and Try 9 ia% Talimin and Myrtin {Myrdin or Merlin), The belief in perpetuSl youth and especially of abundance 
&C., and given it as his opinion that written dialogue seems of fruit at all times was spread ovor all Western Europe, 
to indicate the existence of drama of some sort, and that and found expression in the popular legends of Schtaner- 
dialogues ^uch os those referred to are inexplicable on any affenlande^ Pays de Cooaigne^ itc. The Irish idea of this 
other hyppthesis. If this argument were admissible, wo kingdom of the dead, an idea common to all the branches 
cannot see how the existence of the dramatic form should of the Celtic race, and to tlio Teutonic races also, is given 
be denied to the Irish, inasmuch as dialogue is very fre- us in the descriptions of Tir Talnojire^ The Land of Tro- 
quent in Irish poems and tales. Indeed, the Fight of mise; Mayh Melly The Plain of Honey; and the Country 
Ferdiad and Guchulaind,** other episodes of the oftheSWr. Thither went several of tlie heroes of romance 
Tdin B6 Cuailiige^ the Bridthar cluUh ban Uiad, or — Cuckultivulf Find , CouHy and his fim Art 
Wordy War of the Women of Ulster,” the AVdAwr eWywi/ In some legends the land of the iSUfe was n‘achcd 
Conculaindy or “ Phantom Chariot of Cdchulaind,* possess through caves, as in Virgirs Cave of the Sibyl ; in others, and 
as much of the character of incipient drama as any more usually, by \vater, it being conceived in sneli cases as 
poetic or prose dialogues in Welsh literature. The truth an island. In the legends of Conn and Art this island lay 
is, however, neither the Welsh nor the Irish had the drama to the eastward, that being the direction in wliieh all the 
in the proper senge of the word, for the sufficient reason expeditions of the Irish went, tlio direction in which lay 
that though, like other Aryan peoples, they may have pos- the wealth of the Homan towns of Hritain and the metals 
sessed the germ, it could not be developed among a people for bronze of Cornwall. In early Christian times asceticism 
who had no civic life. The miracle-plays of the C(»rnish carried many to the hcadlamls and islands along the west 
and Bretons are of foreign and ecclesiastical ca'igin, and and south-west coast, and the Land of Promise followed 
merely prove that there existed a closer contact between the setting sun. A comparison botweeri the Irish ]>agau 
their churches and the great body of the church in Europe ami Christian legends of Tir Tolrnyire, t^rra n^pro- 
than between the latter and the Irish and Welsh churches, mmionis of the Jjatin iiiediieval writers, and those of the 
No Welsh miracle-play is known, if there ever wms one ; 'feutonic G/aslrry, or heaven, shows very clearly tlie eom- 
lievertheless, it is possible that the words kud a Uedrithy mon origin of the two streams. The individual features of 
which are explained “illusion,” “phantasm,” may have the Celtic and Teutonic notions of the kingdom of the 
really referred to some exhibition of the kind, though the dead are the same, though their combinations may diller 
explanation of those words given in the Jolo MS8 , upon according to age and other circumstances. The great sea 
the authority qf a certain leuan Vawr ap y PiivUth, who, cat and the island of cals in St Brendan s voyage — the island 
according to Mr Edward Williams (/o/o ifo7Y/rTw?/y/), wrote being also met with in other Inimrams are connected 
his treatise on Welsh metres about the year ILSB, looks with the sacred animal of Frcyja or llolda; the island of 
very suspicious. M. de la Villcmar(.ju6 also alludes to a black faced dwarfs of the Iri.sh legends reminds us of the 
rustic fete, known as deprintemps H de lajfonfrssf\ dwarfs dwelling in Glaahny. Like /AA/a’# suul-kingdoin, 
in which three characters, two young men and one maiden, Tir Tairnyire was an island hiihli n in a cloud-mantle, en- 
acted, while the spectators formed the chorus, and repeated joying ncver-endijjg day ami pert)etunl fwgless .suiiiiner, 
the dialogued chants of the principal .actors while (lancing, full of line mansions surrounded by grassy , llowcr-bedecked 
Althoughthiafotesccms to be a survival of p.aga!i times, and lawms, whose flowers luiver wither, abounding in apple 
to possess to some extent the elements of an incipient trees, bearing at the same time llowers and fruit — a land 
drama, yet in the absence of written monuments or ancient rich in milk, ale, and jKirk, whose air was even* filled with 
evidence, no argument as to the existence of a native drama swTet music, and whose inhabitants enjoying perpetual 
among the Celts can bo legitimately drawn from it. youth wxre of spotless imiocence, free fmm blemish, 

Xnflaence Celtic literature, although it has no great masterj»iecc of disease, or dciatli. Of all the qualities of Tir Tuirnyire 
of Celtic its own to point to, has dkercised a considerable amount of jibimdaiice of ajqdes, the only imjun t ant fruit known to 
M modern crcatums of modern Plaropeaii literature, the northern nations, seems to have been the one wliieh 

literature. This influence w^as exerted by several distinct currents of conveyed the highest notion (.if enjounent. Hence the 
legends. The first is that of the legends of the S'nle soubkingdoui wa.s called by the Welsh the island of apjde.s, 
and those of Queen orMflb and the heroic period; of Ynysyr Arallony and .sonn^init's Ynysrif/in or Y/ff/.syff/nn, 

* these the existing Iri.sh legends, and the modified ft»nii of Class Island, a name wdiieli identifies it with the Tt utonic 
them in the Welsh ]IJabino(/ion, give us one type. In Glashery. When these names p;^^sed into otlier Jaii.-^uagcs 
Britain this first current, modifical and mixed with foreign untranslati'd, so that tlnar meaning became «»bM'iired or 
and especially .Teutonic elements, has gone on altering, forgotten, the kingdom of the dead was ioeali/cd at (Ihus- 
growing, and decaying until the traces of itA origin are lonbury, the Anglo-Sa.von Glasiinya bnr/t. 'rin ie, aecord- 
almost unrecognizable. It is from Jliis source that much of ing to legend, Arthur lies buried, Imt anotlier popular 
our fairy mythology is derived, and that Chaucer and tradition has it that he was ('urried awuv to the i^lalld of 
Spenser obtained materials. To it also may be traced the Aval fan by liis sister the fairy Jfaryano, the M^ryve la Fae 
legends which formed the grouiuhvork of Sluike.speare\s of IVtaieh romanee. This is {he Hwuma, “the 

immediate sources for King Lear and Midsummer Night’s fair skinned ” daughter of JAoy/o//, in .'-eiueli of whom Aw, 
Dream. The legends of ^le second stro.aiii w'ere in reality “ the lone man,” visits Tir Tain/y/rr, as ali i aily Jiicntioned. 
but modifications of those of the first — all secondary streams When Art reaches th(3 Laml »'f rt<»niise, tlie huly he 
of legend must be necessarily but branches of the primitive finds is Grede, “the ever beaulifu].’’ In the romance 
stream. These legends were translated into Latin at an of Oyier Ic Danois, w hen Oyi<)\ wiiu Mnryne la Fae deter- 
carly period, and thus, while they spread fur and wide, mines shall be her lover, arrives at the palace of Atudlon, 
and passed into every language of Europe, we are better he finds there besides Muryoua, Iier brother King Arthur, 
able to follow the current up to its first sources. Tlie.se and her brother Aiiheran, tlie Oberoii of biiry roman ce, and 
legends are the Irish Immrams or Wanderings and the AlaUahron, a spiito of the sea. A curious legend in the 
Fua or Visions which wo described above. The idea of a vellum manuscript called the Book of Lismoro connects 
land without winter, of never-ending day, in which the Brendan with Gnih. According to this legend a certain 
flowers of spring and summer should coexist with the fruits tribe king named I)ohnrr/niy whose wife’s name was ( 'redr, 
of autumn, and in which bodily ills and old age should be was transformed through the curse of A'f Brendan into an 
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otter. Another link in the chain which connects all these 
legends with Celtic mythology is the introduction of 
Brendan, into the curiou-s legend of the irruption of J^och 
Neagh, beneath which lived in her sun-house Lihim^ 
probably the same Jis Bcrnnia^ and thereforcj as J/or- 
whose lai)dog was transformed into an otter when 
.she her.self beciime a salmon. In the Christian Inunrams 
or Wanderings the pagJin soul-kingdom was sim])ly clianged 
into a place where souls were to await the final resurrec- 
tion. It is probable, liuwevcr, that a tradition of real 
wanderings among the rocky and inaccessible isImikIs along 
the western coasts of Ireland and Scotland, and on the 
ocean itself, served as a nucleus around which gathered 
and fused together tlie pagan and Ohrisliaii notions of the 
kingdom of the dead. The islands of binls, and the whale 
serving as an islainl (in the Latin St llrendan lasroninsy 
i.e.y Irish iasr-inls, fisli island), support (his view. 

The Fisa, or jirophetie Visions, are merely a different 
^y\ )o from the Immrams or Wanderings of the same 
fundamental legends; although ])orfcctly })agan in their 
Origin the belter known ones belong (»> Christian times 
when the Celtic, Soul-Kingdom, and the (’hri.stian story of 
tin; Day of Judgment, and the Klysium and ’Partarusof the 
Romans, as depicted by Virgil in tlie .sixth book of the ^Knt’tdy 
which became known to ihi) Irish as early at least as the bth 
century, were fused together. 'J’lu! ^ isioiis when translated 
into Jiatin pass(‘d into Knropcan languages. The original 
Irish of somtu)f them is not now known; perhaps some of 
them were tirst W’ritlen in Jaitin; their thoroughly Iri.'^h 
character, how(.*ver, and the exislcnco in Irish only of one 
of the must perfect of them, the Vi.'<ii)n of Adanindn, 
lead to the opj>o>ite conclusion. The, \\andering of St 
Brendan, the l’nrg}itv>ry of St 1‘atnck, and the \ isi«>n 
of Tundale rc[»resent three dl.stinct t>(i(‘s of the, .second 
stream of legends. The lirst is the \\.\y of getting at the 
soul kingdom by water, the second by a <‘avc, and the tliird 
by a//*' or vi>ion, which in jmgan times \\(»uldliave formetl 
part of the Fllldu'hf of the poet. Tlic.-^e three legends, 
which are \o be found in every l'airo(»c m language in the 
Miildle Ages, conslilute, three out of the live main sources 
of the plot of D.intt*’s great poem.^ The I'tlVct of St 
Brendan’s Voyage upon geographical discovery does not 
come ^\ithin our scope, and wi' shall therefore only ad«l 
that his island, which was sim}>lv the Celtic s»)ul kingdom, 
is to be found on maps of the J7lli cenlurv, and W'as the 
aubjec't of an article* in a tn-aty belwi-eii Sjiaiiiand Portugal 
in the istli. 

The third current we have already touched ujum. Ttwas 
formed by the fusion of the legends of Jc/, mui (»f i-intny the 
necromancy of the Shh\ an<l the legendary history of 
the struggles of the llriloiis and Saxons in the Nortli of 
England and the South of Scotland, which latter legends 
supplied heroes, a, tojiononiy, ami evi-nts. To this stream 
(lowed afterwards, as we li:ivt» j)(»inted out, the Armoriean 
tril)iitary stre,am of the Round J’able, and the rroven(;al 
stream of the St Uraal. Theeilectsof tliis^lrcain of legend, 
which in its early course beh)ngs to Soulli Wales, on the 
literatures of Europe is tor) well known to re«piire discus- 
sion hen* further than to point to iu tluvetold action : — 

( I ) much of lAe romantic literature of Kurojn.* may be traced 
ba«‘k directly or indirectly to those legends ; (’1) they helped 
as tin* vehicle of that element we call chivalry, which the? 
church infused into them, tn fashion and mould tli(3 rude 
suldieis of feudal tiim‘S into Uhnstian kiiigliU ; and (.*!) 
they evpamled the imagination, and incitr-d the minds of 
men to imjuiry beyond the, emivcntional luaion.^ ot things, 
and thus ui.ilerialiy assisted in creating nu)dcrii soch-ty. 

^ Villari, Antirhe e tradizioni chc illustrano hi J)ivina.\ 

CtfiMtuidia^ 1865. 


Bibliography. — In the following list we have included Biblio* 
only the more important works bearing more or less8”P^y 
directly upon the subjects treated of in the foregoing 
article. We have been consequently obliged to exclude 
many valuable works on the history of Celtic peoples, and 
especially the numerous and interesting books on Celtic 
antiquities. Although the Neo-Druidic heresy may be 
considered to be now fully exploded, we have, nevertheless, 
deemed it necessary to include a few of the principal 
works of tho upholders of that singular delusion, because of 
the historic interest which they possess. 

CKLTir LAKGUAr.Ril, EtIINOI.JK.T, .frc., IN GKNKRAL. — ZCUSS, J, 0.. Gram* 
nmticu 2 vnls., Lipsla*, Ih.iil; Horoiid uiul jcmifly Improved edition, Berlin,' 

1S7I, cd. byl'rof. U. Kbcl, embodjiiiKnll the emendntlonaof Celtic Hcholars to the 
time of its piiblicati(m. (Jlilcl., C. W : 1)10 bei (^aius Julius CiCBur vorkoininen- 
den KfltischiMi Numen. Munrhen, IH.'iT. Stark, Dr Frnnz! Keltlscho ForschunKcn, 
Kt'ltisdie PersontMinamen iiiicl^jjewb'sen In dcii Ovtsbciiennungen dea Codex 
Tiaditiniiiiin Ewdesiii* Uavi*iiiuit»'nsis uiis dem V^ll.-X. Jahrhundert, Wlcn, lH62. 

HiM'hin, I'lof.; Di filciini: forme dr/ noml lorall dell' lUuHa Superiore, Torino, 

1S7I. Ko^et, Uaioii de lU‘llnj;uet : Ktlinogdilc Oanlolse, I’aris, 1S6H-1861. Dlof- 
rnbndi, Lotrnz: OriRinrH KiirojJirft*, Die Alien Ydlker Etiropas, Frankfurt, 18111; 

Dr Dlrfenlmrh was the Inst who sysfcmntirtilly indiidod the Celtic lanufua^pcH in 
('omparisotiM with thetirnnanic Isui/TuntfO* in his V'erKlrlrhendes Wortcibiu-h der 
tirrmanischen Spnirhrn, 2 \oI», Frankfurt, IS.M. Jiritriige *nr ve.rglt'lohcn- 
(Ijmi Spiaeliforschnnj: anf ilrin tirblrtr dcr Arlsrhrn, Celtlsrhen, uml Slawlsclicn 
.^pi .*u*lifn, hrniu*<K*‘)r*‘i'***) A Kuhn imd A. Schlek'hri, vols. 1-H. Tlila 
jiriiodical rontuiiiN the most hopoitanf confiihiif Intis made to Celtic pltllulo;;/ 
since the publication of tin* first edition of Zriisss tiiaminiitlcu Cdtica, such aa 
thoHc of 1* bcl, Stokes, Srhlpichcr, Cuno, Itrrker, Aiificrht, Ltittner, Pictet, Ac. 

I’lof. Ebcl's Milualilu contiibutlons, “ Celt isebe Stud Icn," have, with the excep- 
tion of those on tlic vt'ih, been tianslatcd Into Enjili)*!) (“Celtic Studies from 
the Gcinmn of Dr llcnnann Fhtl," Ac , by William K. Sullivan, Loudon A Edlu 
buiKli, IKt*..*!). 'Ibc licMisii^e ban been fusdl with the Zcitachrift fUr ver- 
Rlciclicnilc Si»rachloi!.clmjiic, lu*rauH|D;c»;el»cn von Dr Adalbert Kuhn. Ilitt 
voiumc for IS7« contamMi icnmiK able article on the Perfect tense In Irish by 
Piofcssor F.rncst Wmdiscli, who has also done good service by contilbutin;; 
comparisons fioin the I’l ltic lauijimp'S, especially lilsh, thft 4tli edition of 
Cm tins’s (IrundyiiKc dcr Oiiet Iiischcn Kt> molo^fic (LdpiiK* 1873), and to Pro- 
fessor Pick’s vvoik on Oicik I'lopci Names The Kevue (’clthine, coiliincnced 
in 1S70 hy I’lof. II (hudn/, N tlic only pciiodicul In Lurope exclusively devoted 
to the M icntiilc study of Celtic, ami contains pnpcis by most of the scholars of 
Ihiiopc who demote thcuiMlvis to tlic suhjed -Ad. Pictet, Dr Stokes, Mr J. 
i:Ji\s. M. M. Perrot, d’Aihois dc Jiihititivillc, Li* Men, Sauve, Luzel, Ac. 

CKiTir IrioKAfiiv — (itnifis/i ///5i77p/<on5 ■— rn)fcs,sor .1. Beckcr’a paper, “Did 
Insdiiilthchcn Ichcricstc dci Kcltischcn Siirnrho,” puhllshed In tbeSd and 4th 
Miliitiics of Uie ItcitiaKO* zur vci(;lcldu‘iulcn .Spiuchroischunj; (ISiSUdhi’ift), Is an 
c\han‘'tlvc Huinmurv of what was known uhout GuulisU Inscilpllons up to that 
inuc; see als<» piipc'is in the Ucitiaijc (by Pictet and Stokes) and In the Kevuo 
<’ilti«iu«'. (hj<nn iriH't iptu>n^ 'Ihc Piocccdlnj^s of the Koyal Irish Academy 
(iMiimuthc paper )f liisliop (iinvcs, Dr Samuel Fer^juson, the late Mr It. K. 

I’.iaxih, who an* tin who Ikim* oicupled thcinschcs with the subject in Ireland. 

I>r rcrifiiMin has also emit lilu paper on tlie subject to the journal of Iho 
Ihivttl llistoiical and \icli:coloi:ical Society of licland. The AichuMiloKia Cura 
hicii'.is may In* coii.siilfcd i.n tlic Mclsh inscriptions, and in connection with them 
wc mav spcchdlv mention the name of Mi .1^ Ithvs. 

Ini'.ii — J'af Sitmhs of J/XN’, puhllshed by tlic Koynl Irish Academy.— 
Lutfi/iur na h-Ci'ihn; a collc(*tion of pieces of prose and verse in the Irish 
1 iiuru.i/;c, complied and tnnisciibcd about 1100 a,d., Dublin, 1870 I^tabhar 
lht'tu\ the Spcckleil Book, otherwise styled I.eahhur J/oV, huna Dovjhrty tho 
Oicut Book of Dun Dnojlne; a collection of pieces in Iilsh and Latin compiled 
fioiii ancient sources about tlic chAc of the Hth century, Dublin, 18<2-lK7fi. 

Book of Leinster, a MS. t.f tin? first lialf of the 12th century, uml the rlchcat 
i«'p»isitory of poems an. I rales in the Iiish language, now In thelibrar)'of Irlnlty 
Oollege, iMlhlm. 

I.’vigmvjf, Ac.' 0’D«)no\im'‘« (irammar of tlm Irish lungnage; Dublin, 18415. 
O’Beilly’s Irish Kngllsli Dietioimiy, with a sujiplcment by Dr O'Donovan, 

Dublin, ISfil. Stokc.s, Dr Whitley: Irish Glos-ses; a imidiavul tract on Latin 
dKlciiHions w'itli cJtiuiiples explained in Irish, together wllli the Aorira of Gildat 
and llie Middle Insh Gloss thereon, fiom tlie Uabhar Itrear. Three Irish Glossa- 
nes: (’ormue’s, o'Davorcii'.s, ilnd u Glossary to the Cali*nd.ir of Oingm, London, 

Isoj; Col mac’s Glossary, tianshited and annotated by O’Donovan, Calcutta, 18Ca 
Goidelica, or notes on the Gaelic maiiiiscripts preserved at Turin, Milan, Bern, 

1 ivdeii, tlie Monastery of St Paul in Cuilnthla, and Cninbildge,wlth eight hyinna 
liom the Liber Ilyinnoruiu, anil the old Irlsli notes in the Book of Armagh, Cal- 
ciittn, Isoo; also a rcvlsc-d edition. Kenmrks on the Celtic additions to CurtIus’f 
Greek Ktjniology, and on the Celtic conqiai Isons In Bopp’s Comparative Gram- 
mar, with iiote.s on some lecent Irish 'iblieatioiis, Calcutta, 1875. Nigra, 

(’aval. C : Glovsa* llil>erme:e veteres codiels Taiirineiisls, I.utctliB Parisloruin, 

Isoa ; ami lieliqule Celttclie— L II Munoseritto IrluiuUac dl S. Gallo, Torino 1872 
dins gives the marginal notes in Ogam from the Gall MS.) Prof. Q. I. 

Asroll is bringing out the Irish (Bosses at Milan. 

Annals, Jv. (j’Connor’s Bonim !fl!>ernienriim Scriptures Veterea, London, 
1H14-I82.'i, 1826, 4 vols. A»innl.s of tlie Four Masters, edited, with a translation 
and eoiiimis notes, by O’Donovan, 7 vols, Dublin, 1851. Cbronlcon .Scotomm; A 
ebroTiieic of Irisli affairs from the cHrllesi times to 11.36 A.D., with aiuppleinent 
roiitaining the events from 1141 to J 150, edited, with a translation, by W. M 
Ilennessy, London, J860, The Annals of Lurh CV; a chronicle of Irish affair! 
fioin 1014 A.i>. to 151)0 A.h, edited, with a translation, by Ilennessy. Tho War 
of the Uaeilhil with the Gaill, or, the Invasions of Ireland by the Danes and other 
Norsemen, edited, with a translation, by Dr Todd, Dublin, 1867. 
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£itcral«ire— O'Reilly, Edward: A ehronologteB] account of nearly four hundred 
Irish irritere, commencing with the earliest account of Irish History, and carried 
down to the year of Our Lord 1750; with descriptWe catalogue of their extant works, 
l>ablln, 1H20. O'Connor, Rev. Charles, D.D ; Bibliotheca MS. Stowensls, a de- 
scriptive catalogue of the niauuscrlpta In the Stowe Llbiury, 2 vnls., and an appendix 
to vol. 1., Bui'klngham, 1818, 1819. The Transactions of tiiu Guplic Society of 
Dublin, vol. L, Dublin, 1808, contain Dfirdri^ or the lamentable fate of the eons of 
Uitntch, with a translation by O’ Flanagan. O’Curry, Eugene: Lectures on the 
Manuscript Materials of Ancient Irish History, Dublin, 18(il. On the inatmers 
and Customs of the Ancient Irish, A Scries of I^ccturea, edited by W. K. 
Shlllvan, Ph.D., 8 vols., London, 1873. Brooke, Miss Charlotte: Ihdlqucsof Irish 
Poetry, consisting of Heroic Poems, Odes, F.legles, and Songs; translated into 
Englisli verse, with notes, Dublin, 1789. Hardlinan, .lames: Irish Minstrelsy 
or Bardic Remains of Ireland, with English poetical translatlnns, 2 vols, London, 
1831. Ossianic Socloty, Transactions ot? <1 vols., Dublin, IKM |h<; 1, coiitainltig 
nearly all the tales yet printed of the Ossianic Cycle. Collie .Society, l*ubll- 
cations of: — Uab/utr na g~Ceart^ The Book of Riglits, tninsliited liy O'Donuvuii, 
1847; Cambrensls Kversns, 3 voK, 1848-52; Miscellany of the Celtic Society, 
1849; Cath Mhuight Uana — The Battle of At ugh Uamt^ togetlicr with the 
Tbthimim Momcra, or tlio Courtship of .l/owmi, translated by KugiMie O'Cuiry, 
1855. Irish Archn'ologlcal Society, Puldkations of: — Tracts relating to Ircluiid, 
vol 1., containing Tlie C'irculi of Ireland, by MuirchearUtch JAir.Wi//, a]Miein of 
the loth century; Cuth Muighi Rnth^ the Buttle of Magh Rath, \»itli tiaiislation 
by O’Donovan; Ami^intof the Tribes and Customs of the District of Hy-Many, 
comniotily called O’Kelly ’s Country, with translation uiiil note.s l)y ()*l)oiu»van. 
Account of the Tribes and Customs of the District of //// Riachvach, with tiaiisla- 
tlon and notes hy O’Donovnn. The Miseelluny of the Irisii Ai'cli:i'ological .Sotnety 
(this contains an ancient poem nttiibnted to .St Columcilli^, witli a tninslation iiy 
Dr O’Donovan, Irish (^larters, Ac ) ; The Irish veisinn of tlie llistoiiri Biitnnum 
of Nennius (or as it is called In lris>h M.SS. /.pahar /hrthnach, ihe Biilisli Book), 
edited, with a trait^lution and notes, by Rev. lirTodd, and an intr<Hluctmii and 
additional notes, by the Hun. Algernon Hcrhert. Irish Arcliscohtgicul and ('citic 
Society (publieations of the Amalgamated .Societies): — I.ilicr II,Mittioiiini. tlic 
Book of Hymns of the Aneieiit (Church of Ireland, Parts 1 and 2, e«litcd l»y Totld; 
Life of St Columba by Adainnan, ninth Abbot of Ily, edited by Keeves; ’lliice 
Fragments of Ancient Irlsli Annals, edited, with tianslation and notes by 
O’ Donovan; 'file Topograph leal Poems of Span (/Ditbhagain ami (fitla-tta~Aaomh 
O'Huitthrin, edited, witli translation and notes, liy (VDoiiovan; I'tUrp na Xaomh 
n^Ermnach, or Ouleiidiir of Native .^nints of irebtiid, usiotliy stvicit tlie 
martyrology of Donegal, witli a trunslutlun tiy Dr O’ltonovnn, and iiot<*H, ,Ve, by 
DrsTodd amlKeeveH. Tlie Book of Fenagh in Irlshaiid English, originally com- 
piled by St CailU}^ Archbisliop, Abbot, and Fuiduler of Fvnagh, affas lMiiilmiI> 
of .1/bp /?«?»«, tempore St Patricii; revised and annotated by W M. IfeniusM', and 
translated by I). 11. Kelly, Dublin, IH7’>. Clowe, D’BcIrne: 'Ibe ,\mm i'holuwx 
Chilli of Pallan Forgaillf with translation, notes, A.e, Dntdiii, 1871. SfokcH, IM 
Whitley: Fu Adatnnnin, Vision of AtUimuan fiom tlie Aeftor na h-Culri, witli an 
English translation un<l notes, Calcutta. The Atl.intls, eondnered bv ineni)»eis 
of the Ciittioliu Cnivursity of Ireland, 4 voN,, London, lS.iH-18ii:{, eoiilains foui 
talcs, with tmnslatltnis by Prof. D’CTirry. Proceedings of Hu: Roval IiMi 
Academy — Irish M.S.S. series, vol. 1., Part. 1. (the only pait iiitldislied), contains 
two talcs, with translations by Mr (j’lteinie Crowe and I’rof. OT.ooney. 'I lie 
Journal of tlie Royal Historical and .Aielneologieal .Vssoeiatioii of lieland. besldcN 
many valuable papers on antlqunrinn and hi.stoiieal sul»jeels, especially emi- 
cuming (ho Anglo-Nonnuii peiiod, eoiituiiis v.iilgun IrMi pieces, witli ti.iiislations 
by Mr O'B. Crowe. St PatrieU, Life of, by .M F. (hisaek; with Appiiidix i»\ 
W. M. Hennessy. T<»dd, Rev. .T. IT,, D.D. : St Patrick .\postlc of Ii eland, A Mcinmr 
of his lifo and mission, TJublin, l8i51. Rccviw, Rev NVm., DD.: Tlie Culdccs «il 
the British l.slands us they a] tpear in History, with an A])iieiidix of euileiuiM, 
Dublin, ]S<;4. Ferguson, Mis .M <!. : '1 he Stoiy of 1 lie frisli before t lie Coin)uest, 
from the Mytliienl Period to the Iiiva.sioii under .’^Imiiglk.nv, I.oioicm. Isiis 

Uaki.ic.-- Dietuinariiini Seoto-^cltieuni, A Dleiioiinry of the <bielu' I.iingiiage, 
compiled and pnltlishcd under tlie dlieetioii of the lliglilaiid Soeielv of .srotbmd, 
2 vols., Edinburgh and London, 1S2.S. A (laelie Dictionary, in two pails, to 
which is prefixed a new (Jnelie (iranimar, by R. .\. Annstioiig, London, 
MaeAlpiiic's rio.ioiineing Gaelic- Englisli Englisli- (hielie Dietioimrv, witli nidi- 
tneuta of Gaelic Graininur, 4th cd., 2 vols., Edlnbmgli, lHd:i Tim Book ol 
Common Prayer, commonly e.ilied .loliti Knox's Litnigy, tiaii.slated into Gaelic, 
1567, A. n., by Mr .lolin Cai swell. Bishop of the Isles, edite<l, with an EiigliNli 
traiitiation, by Tlioinns MT.aucblnn, Edinliurgh. .Skene, W. !•’.• Glironieles 

of the Piets and Seofs, Edininirgli, l.sny. The Book of the Dean of I ismore, a 
selection of ancient Gaelic Poetry from amniiuscrint eolleetion iiuule by .Mi .lames 
.M'Grcgor, Dean of Lisin ore, in the tieginning of tbo Itltti ceiitur) , idited, witli 
a translation and not*es, by the Rev. Thomas MM.aiicliian, and ai» iiitroiliietion and 
additional notes by William F. .Skene, Edinlimgli, 1862. Campltell, J K: 
Popular Tail's of the West Highlands orally cijllecled, with a translation, 4 v»»N., 
Edinburgh, 18(}()-1862 Lpabhar na Fpiuiip, n*. i. tJaelie text; lleiuie (iaelic 
Ballads collected in Scotland from l.'i;2 to 1871, copied fioniold M.ss ami laic 
books, and orally collected since 1859, wdth lisis of the ccdleetloiis and an account 
of the drK'unients quoted, by (Tuinpoell of Islay ; privately printed, 1872 

Manx. — K elly, Rev. •>.: A praeticaKii annual of tile uiiclcnt Gaelic, or language 
of the Isle of Man, usually called Muiiks, edited, together with an Iniroiliietion, 
Life of Dr Kelly, and notes, by Re® W. Gill, 1870. Manx l>iclniiniiy, in two pairs 
— Fwklpyr Kfanninagh a» Raarlagh; eilitcd by Rev. W. Gill, I8t''8 

\Vki.sii — Langtutgp, «te. — Dosparth Filpyni Ihtvod Am/*, or the undent Welslr 
Graiiiinar, wdiieh wu. compiled by royal eoniiiiiiiid in tlie IJtli eeiitmy by 
AVeprn, tliu Golden-Toiigued, to wldeli is added y l*uni Uyfr Kerddwrttuth, or 
tho rule of Welsh jiocti'y, tte., with English truiisixt (in and ni)te.s by the Rev 
John Williams Ab Ithel, Llandovery, 1856, 8% o Ruwl.ind, Ri'V. Thomiis: .V 
Grammar of the Welsh Language, 2d ed, London, 1.S57. A Dletloiiaiy of the 
Welsh lAiiiguuge, to which la prefixed a Welsh (irainniur, by W. Owen Pugbe, 2 
vols., 2d ed., Denbigh and London, 1832. 

JiiMtory, Annah, /Atwa, (bc.~ Gildas du Kxeidlo Britaniiiie, Loiiunii, The 

Rlltoria Brironutn commonly attributed to Nennius ; from a •nanuscrlpt lately 
dlacoverod In the library of the Vatican Palace ut Rome, edited in tho 10th 
oeatory by Mark the Hermit ; with an English version, Ac., by the Rov. W. 


Gunn, London, 1819. Nennll nistoria Britonum, London. 1838. A more correct 
text from the Vatican 518. appears In Appendix ad opera edlta ab Angelo Male, 
Romie, 1871. Ilisturio) Brittnnicie, .Saxoiilcu:, Anglo-Dantcce, Scriptorea XV.: ex 
vetustCB Gudd. MSS. edit! opera Thuiiioi Gale, Oxon, 1691. (The first article 
contains Glldas’s work.) Mununienta Historba Biitannlca, or Materials for tho 
History of Britain from tiie earliest period to tho end of tho reign of King Henry 
VII.; vol. I. (as farasthe Noruiau Conquc.st), 1848, foL Wright, nionius; Bio- 
graphitt Drltunnica Llterarla* w\ngiu-Sax(>n Period; London, 1842 (Gildas, Nen- 
nius, St Columbanus). Gottfried's voii Muiumfuth Historia Reguin BritaiiiilsQ nilt 
lUerarhistorisehur Einleitung und aiiHfiibrilciien Annierkungeii, und Brut Tyt* 
ylio, Altwillsehu Chruiiik In dentsclier Eelicisctzuiig, lieiuusgegebcn von Snn- 
51nrle (A Sehiilz), Huile, 1854. Six Old English Cliioidcles, edited, with illus- 
tiated notes, by .1. A. Giles, London, 1848. Aniialei Cambria:, edltud by the 
Rev. .lohn Williams Ab Iihcl, London, 1860 ((’iironiclcH ami MiMiiurlals of Great 
Britain und Iteland); this edition brings down the Annals to 1288, that in thu 
Afonnmenta llistorlea only to 1066. Brut y Tyitt/xagion, orTtie (’liroidcle of tliG 
Princes, edited liy tiio Rev. .Tolin Williams Alt Itlicl, i.omlon, 1860, (Cliroiileles 
and .Memorials of Great Britain and Ireland); this edition coineM down to 1288, 
that in tliu MoniDncnta IIi*«torica only comes down to I0(i6, Roiteits. Rev. Peter, 
.\.M. ; Tho Ghionicle of the Kings of Britain, 1 1 unslated fimn the Welhli copy, 
attributed to TysaUa, eollated with other eopies and illustrated wiiii copious 
iiote.H, to witirh are added original disseitatioii.s on tlie following sulijecH, vix., 
on the bihtory ami eitistle attiibutcd to Gildas, on tlie uutlioiity of the Htnt, on 
tlie primal y population of Britain, on liie laws of Dy/mral Moplmyd, and on tho 
Aiieieiit British CTinrcli, London, 1811, 4to. Ancient Laws and institutes of 
Wales, with an English tiaiiHlatioii of tlie Welsh text, liy Aneiiiin Dwcii, 1 vol, 
fol, 1841: tliuru is an 8vo ed. in 2 vols. Walter, K'lditiuiul: Dus Altc W’ules, 
Bonn, lH.i9. 

LiU‘raiiire.-‘’\'\w Myvyiian Aiclialology (sic) of Wales, collected out of ancient 
maiiuseripts ; London, vols i. and ii, 18(11; vol hi 18()7, SvO; new isKue in one 
vol. royal N\o, Deiiblgli, l86l. Skene, W'lUi.im I*'.: The Four .\iu'ient Book.s of 
Wales, eui it uining tlie ('> mi ie poems uttiibiircd to tlie Balds of llie 6lh cen- 
tiirv, 2 vols., Edlnlmrgh, 1868. Villenmrqiic. Tli Hers.iit de la: i’oi.*incs des 
Baides Bretons dii Vl^^. .Siccle, Parin, I.S.tO Na.Nh. D. W. : Taliesin, or the Bards 
and Druids of Britain, l.oiidon, is.'iS. 1' Uuifodrt, a Poem on the Battle of 
t'ultrueth, by .‘ineiiriii, a Welsh Baid of the t*»lh cciitarv, witli an English 
Ti.iiislation, und miiiicious historical ami critical annotations, by Rev. .John 
Williams Ab Itlicl. Llundovci y, Ih.VJ JJyxrnuh lb n, Vwwpv of the Cumbrian 
Bntoiis; Ileioic Elegies und ollici in WcNb, with a iitcial tiunsliitioii by 

WTllhmi Owen, 8\o, 1792. Stc]>hcn.n, ’llioiims: The Literature of the Kyniry, 
being a critical essay on tlie lilstoiy of tlie Language and Literature of Wales, 
Ac, Llandovery, lolo .Maniisci Ipts, a selection of ancient Welsh irninu- 

sciipt.s ill prose ami vcisc tiomthc collcclioii made hy the l.ite i.dwaid Williams, 
lolo Morgttnwg, I.landoveiy, iM8. Williiuns, F.iluiinl (folo Movganteg): i'ufunaih 
Btinld yntf.i Fryilain, edited bv his son Tallcsdn WTlliains, 8vo, 182i» Lewis tilvn 
( otlu. Poetical works of, in Welsh, eilllcd, with n»ttes, Ac , b> the Revs. W' Inivi«s 
and .1 .lones, Oxfoid, 1897. Jones, Rhys: (fox t h* xtom iSiirdtl ('yrnru ; uric Flndan 
aothtbac gritydd aicpH, Amw> thig, 1779 ( J'uetrv of the I.-Jli cciilui) ). Hiiw Morns : 
hos eptnog, 2 voK 12im), Wie.xhain, 1829 (Fociiih of the Welsh Cavalier poet). 
I.vaiis, Rev. Evan: Some specimens of the poet ly of the iiiKiciit WcNh Baida 
tianslated into English, with iioten, Ac .London, 1764 'ihe Plivsii tans of Myddvai, 
Miiidygun Mydd/at, or tlie medic.il ).incticc of the cclchiated Rhiwulloii and hl.n 
sons of .Myddvai, Ac , tiaiiHlatcd hy Puglic. aiol edited l»y W iIliaiiiH .\b Ithel, 
I.I.unlovery, Ls<;i. Williams, Rev. Ridieil, M \ • FniPoguoi a hiogia]ihunl 

dictioiiaiy of eiiiiiiciit W'elslimeii, Ll.Liidovciy, Isi'j I, ’res, Jicv. W. J. : Lives 
of the Cambi’o-Bntish .vaults t»f the .Or h ami immediately sneeeeding eeiitui les. 
Llandovery, 1859. Ree.s, Rev. liiee, .M A. : An Essay (m The Welsh Smuts, ortiie 
primitive Chtlstians, usually eonsideied to have been the foumleis of cliuiehes 
111 W'jiles, London, Ls.;6. 'Ihe (’amhlo-Brilon, 9 vols. .*<vo, London, 1820-1822. 
'I lanHaerions ot the ('ymmrodoiioii, or Metiopnlitiin ('aiiibiiaii Insliiutioii, Lon- 
don, 1822, 182S-I849. Aielneologin Gamin eiisis, a joiiinul vrhich woithily sus- 
luiiis tlie cause of Cymric liteiatuic and aieiiu.'oliig\, commenced in 1846. 

Frosp Talps and Arthurian Romiuicts Milanogum fioiii tlm Llyfr Lock 
U l/ergtst tiiui other ancient. W’elrii mauu.seiipts, with an l.iigli.sh traii.slufion and 
notes, by Lady Charlotte Guest, .9 vols., I.omlon, 1.M9 \ illeniaiquL\ I e Vuuiiite 

I'll lleisart. de la. Les Roiiiuus de hi Tulde Romie et les Contes (l»>s ■Viienns 
Bietons, 9d ed , Paris, lh6(i; and Mura'hinti, on l/Eiiehaiiteiir Meiliii, smi h;.s- 
toiie. .ses u’uvies, son iiifiueiiee, J’.vi IS, l.so'» .San-Maite (.\ .SeliuD)- I'le.v.urii 
viiu Merlin, Hallo, 185.1; An Essay on the Iiitlucnce of W elsli ‘liiollnon iiiiuii 
tlie Literatiiie of Germany, France, and Seamlimiviii, Llamloveiv, ls4l. 

Xpit^ltrnnixsm. — Williams, Ldw aid (lolo Morgamrg), Biiiddas, Elamloveiy. JbC2. 
Davis, Rev. Edw'urd: Celtic Ri'scauhes on the Oiigin, Tiaihrmns. and Lan- 
guage of the Ancient Britoius, I.nndoii, 1S04; 2d ed, IMi7. 'Ihe Mvtlio- 
legy und Rites of the British Druids asecriaiiied In Natuimil Inu iinients, with 
remarks on ancient Biilish Coins, London, 1809 iJiitanmu .itui flu' jhnmms; 
lieliig III! uttempt. to illu.sfrate the Religious ami Poliln.il Ri vulnli ms of that 
Piovmee In the tifth and sueeeediiig cent lines (in \Ui i n-'ii ll» rlieit), 2 vols., 
Loiidifii, 1896-1841. C,velop.s Chrlsllunus, by Aigiinun Herijcit, Luiiduii, 
1849. 

CoKMsii. W'ilimm.s, Rev. Robert: Lexicon Coinii I’.i iiannieuiii, Dlciionury of 
llie tiiieleiit Celtic of i'oiiiwall, with 'svnonvins in Welsh. .Vimoiie, Irish. Gaelic, 
and Manx, Llaiiihner), iscj 65 .Muki's, W hith v A (.’• a nisli Glossary ; Note ou 
Kmilieher's iiiViiMsh Glossurv ; The -\eeiisalive IMtii.d in the British Language 
Loinluii, 1«7U. Noiiis, Edwin: ihe .\mient tonieli Driiiua, 2 voLs., Oxford, 
I.S.VJ. Fasten agun A rluth. The rassi.ni of oui Lout, a .Middle Coriiisli I’oem, 
edited, with a triiiishillon and notes. l'\ W'. .8i«iKi's, Beilin, 1862. (liettans an 
Bys, The Creation of tlio Woihl, a I'mmsh Mystery, edited, witli translation 
and notes, ay Stokes. Polwhele: Langn.me. I.iieratiiie, und Literary CharuLiers 
of Cormvad, witli a Cornlsh-Kiigllsli \ iniilnilaiy, lMi6 -S. 

Akmokk t»H Bkkton. - Le (rimmee. I )u tionnaii e Bretuii-l'ruiivuis et Francais- 
Bretoii, edited by the Vieoiiife Hei.s.iU de la \ illcinarque, 2 vols. 4to, .Miinr 
Briuue, 1847 .Ml. Tioude, I.e Col luelioiinaire i'riim,uis-Bieton, Bre^t. lh69 
Supph'ment uiix Diefioiiiialics Biefons. i.aiiderneaii, 1872. lliugaiif, l/Abhe; 
Elements de la gi uiiiiiiali o bietonne, Treguier, 1869. liuhci iSanUt Aowa. ei 
Vie Uo Buiute Nenne, et de son tils Niiiiil Devy ; Mystiira cuiiipuse en langue 
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liretonne anterieurcment au 12«'« fiiJicle. with an Introduction by the Abbd Brctagno. 2 yoUi.Lot!ent,lS68>1874; and SalnteTryphlneetleRol Arthur ; Mystbrw 

MIonnct, and tranvlaltMl by Le (innider, Purls, IH 37.4 Vlllemarquc, Le Vicmnte Breton, cn deux Joumdes et en halt actes, truduU, publld, pt prdeddd d'unu intro* 

llnKRit itc la: butzud bmz M-zut, Lc Orando Mystbro do J<^fiiis, Pashloii ct duchon i>ar F. M. Lusol, Ac., Quliiipcrld ot Parts, IHtfa, Contes Brutons, rccueilllfl 

RcRurrcctloi ; Diuine Bifton du Aloyen Aire, nvec lino etude sur le Theatre ct trodulm par M F. Lusel, sin. 8vo., Qulmpeiid, 1870. Stokes, Whitley: Middle* 

chrz Il-s Nations (’cltlcpics, 1 vol. Svo, Paris, 1865; and Chants Breton Hours, edited, with a ti’auslatlon and glossailal Index, Calcutta, 1876. 

Piipulnlris d(‘ la Hrolaune. recm illls ot publics avoc line traduction frnnvuiso, Gversion bt'eiz-ttel ar Mtrvaibtr Hrtiountk^ Le Conteur Breton, ou Contea 

unc hit rodiu'l ion, lino ('(inclusion, dcs dcluirclssoinentH, ot los ini'lodios oriulnalos, Bretons rccuclUis par lc CoL A. TiHiude et O. MiUn, 1 voL i9 m/> Breiti 

2vois. In isino, ud., Paris Luzol, F, M.; Chants l\ipulali rs dc ta Basse 1870. Jt, g.) 


CEMENTS, substances employed to unite toj^ctlier by 
tlieir solidification from a soft or li(]uid state, and'witbout 
meclianical rivets, thinj^s of tlie same or of different kinds. 
Stony cements may be natural, as the lime employed for 
mortar, and flie so called Uoman cements ; or tiny may be 
artificial, as Portland cement, made by calcining mixtures of 
chalk with clay or river-imid (see Buimono, vol. iv. p. 
459) Ibmiaii contains more clay than l*ortl:ind cement, 
and .sets more rapidly. A good arliticial wntia* cement is 
obtained by heating for some hours to reilncs.s a inixtiiro 
of parts of clay and 1 part of slaked lime by measure. 
Another hydraulic cement may be iiiadii hy mixing powdered 
clay and oxide of iron with water. A very hard .stone 
cement is jirepared from 20 ])arts of clean river .sand, 2 of 
litharge, l.of (piicklime, worked into a ])jiste with limsecd- 
oil. l*aper-j»ulp, mixed W'ith size and ])la.ster of Varis is 
used for moulded ornaments. K(t‘}h>'s mavhU cemenl is 
plaster of Paris which has been stee[icd in .strong solution 
of alum or sulphate of jiotash, and calcined and ground. 
It is slaked with alum solution when u.sed. In M<tr(ius 
cement^ pearl-ash is employed as well as alum. Parian 
cenirnt contains borax. omvut is a mixture of 

calcined gy i»siim, sand, and hydraulic lime. A cement ii.sed 
for cracks in boilens is a mixture of clay 0 jmrt.s and iron 
filings 1 [Kirt with linseed-oil. For .steam joints, ox-blood 
thickenjil with (piicklime is employed. The inm-ru^t 
cement consists of 100 parts of iron turnings, with 1 part 
of sal-ammoniac ; this i.s an excclli'iit cement for iron- 
work. For w’atcr-tiglit joints, equal juirls of white and 
red lead are workeil into a j»aste uilli lin.seed-oil. A 
serviceable packing for connecting ]»i]»cs, making joints, 
filling cracks in retorts, ike., may be made by adding to 
asbestos tiowdca* enough of liquid silic’ale of soda to form a 
thick paste ; the coiiqio.sition hardens rajndly, stands 
groat licat, and prevents the e.scapc of .acid vapours. 
Clacks in glass v(‘.sscls required to resiNl. heat and 
moisture may l)e .stopped by covering lliem with .strip.s of 
li(»g’s or bulbu-k’.s bladder, which are ailixed by means of a 
paste of caseine dissolved in cold satiiratL'd .solution of 
borax ; after drying, the rejinired ]»oitiuiis are made 
capable of withstanding heat by an outside coating of a 
mixture of concentrated solution of silicate of soda witli 
plaster of Pari.s or quicklime. 

A strong ceuiient for alnba.ster and inaibl *, whic.h .sets 
in a day, may be ])ret>ared by mixing 12 jiarts of J^irtland 
cement, S of fine, sand, and 1 of infuMiriul cwrtli^ and making 
them into a thick ji.aste W’itli silicate of .suila ; the object 
to bo cemented need not bo heated. For .stone, marble, 
and eartlienware a strong cement, jn.suluble in wat(T, can 
be made as follows : skimmed-milk cheese is boiled in 
writer till of a gluey consistency, washed, kne;ided well in 
cold water, and incorporated with quicklime ; the com- 
positiou is w^arlned for u^e. A similar oemeni is a mixture 
of dried fre.di curd with of its weight of (piicklime, 

and a little camphor ; it is made into a jiaste with waiter 
when employed. A (amieiit for I)erby.shire sj>ar and cliina, 
(ke., is comjiosed of 7 parts of re.sin and 1 of waix, with a 
little jdaster of l^iris ; a srn.all quantity only .should l»e 
applied to the surface.s to be united, for, a.s a general rule, 
the thinner the .stratum of a emm^nt, the more pow erfnl its 
action. H Quicklime mixird with white of e^g, hardened 


Canada balsam, and thick copal or mastic varnish are also 
useful for cementing broken china, which should be 
w armed before their application. For small articles, shell- 
lac dissolved in spirits of wine is a very convenient cement 
Cements such as marine glue are mixtures of shell-lac and 
India-rubber, or of their solutions. 

Tliere are various cements for wood. For wooden 
cisterns a mixture is made of 4 parts of linseed- oil boiled 
wdth litharge, and 8 parts of melted glue ; other strong 
cements for the same pur})ose are prepared by softening 
gelatine in cold water and dissolving it by heat in linseed- 
oil, or by mixing glue with } of its weight of Venice 
turpentine. Solution of shelMoC in ammonia has been 
proposed by Mons. C. M^me for the attachment of 
caoutchouc to wood and metals. Mahogany cement^ for 
filling up crack.s in wa>od, cun.sists of 4 parts of beesw^az, 
1 of Indian red, and yellow-oclire to give colour. Cutler^ 
cement is made of eipial parts of brick-dust and melted 
resin, and is used fur fixing knife-blades in their hafts. 
A cement used in electrical apparatus is composed of 4 
])art.s by weight each of red ochre and beesw'ax, 20 parts of 
resin, and 1 part of plaster of Paris; these arc melted 
together till smooth. For covering bottle-corks a mixture 
of pitch, brick-dust, and resin is employed, A cheap 
cement, sometimes employed to fix iron rails in stone-work, 
is melted brimstone, or brimstoiio and brick-dust. Jap- 
anese cementy for uniting surfaces of paper, is made by 
mixing rice-flour with water and boiling it. Jewelleri 
contains parts of isinglass made soft in water, and 
1 part of gum ammoiiiacum ; these arc heated together 
till a droj) of the mixiuro stiffens immediately on cooling. 
(Joldand silver chasers keep their w^urk firm by means of a 
cement of pitch and resin, a little tallow, and brick-dust to 
thicken. Tempoi'ory cement for lathe-work, such as the 
polishing and grinding of jew'ellevy and oi)tical glasses, is 
conqiouudcd thus resin, 4 oz.; whitening 2)reviously made 
red-hot, 4 oz.; wax, ^ oz. ]\rastic alone is much employed 
for ecinenling and mending gems. In Turkey, jewellery 
f(»r the ornanumtation of weapons and trinkets is secured 
by a compo.sition tliiis made : — two small bits of gum 
galbanum or gum amnioniacuiu are dissolved by trituration 
in 2 oz. of a glue ])repan‘d by digesting softened isinglass 
in spirits, and the mixture is incorporated at a gentle 
heat with a thick alcoholic solution of a little gum mastic, 
Tlii.s cement is kejit in closely-stoiipered idiials, which must 
be. inim(‘-r.sed in warm \valer when the cement. is to be 
liquefied for use. 

'fhe following works may bo consnltoil : — “ On Hydraulic Lime 
Slid (ViniMit Stoiic*.s,” in Kii:i|)]>'s ChcinLsli'y a)rj)Hcd to the Arts and 
Mann f act n res, vol. ii., j). 400 ^ ct serf. (1847); Ibirncirs 
Treatise on Limes, Cements, ttc., series (1880) ; Reid’s Pros- 

Heat Treatise on the. Manvfiiciure of Pm'tland Cement (1S68) ; 
(.’ool(*y’( CtfcJojurdin of Prurtkal lUiceipts, edited by IHison, pp. 805 
.ail (187si) ; Jin cyet opted ill of Architecture, edited by Pap* 

worth, §§ 1863 ct seq., 2231 i, 22.5U et scq. (1876). 

CEMETERY (KOLfirynljpiov, from xoi/iaw, to sleep), lite- 
rally a slceping-placo, w^as the name applied by the early 
(’hri.stians to the places set apart for the burial of their 
dead. Tlicse were generally extra-mural and unconnected 
with churches, the practice of interment in churches or 
cliurchyards being unknown in the first centuries of the 
Christian era. The term cemetery has, therefore, been 
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appropriately applied in modern times to the burial grounds, 
generally extra-mural, which have been substituted for the 
overcrowded churchyards of populous parishes both urban 
and rural. 

From 1840 to 1855, attention was repeatedly called to 
the condition of the Loudon churchyards by correspondence 
in the press and by the reports of Parliamentary committees, 
the first of which, that of Mr Chadwick, appeared in 1843. 
The vaults under the pavement of the churches, and the 
small spaces of open ground surrounding them, were literally 
crammed with coffins. In mslny of the buildings the air 
was so tainted with the products of corruption as to be a 
direct and palpable source of disease and death to those 
who frequented them. In the churchyards coffins were 
placed tier above tier in the graves until they were within 
a few feet (or sometimes even a few inches) of the surface, 
and the level of the ground was often raised to that of the 
lower windows fif the church. To make room for frtsh 
i’ltcrraents the sextons had recourse to the .surreptitious 
removal of bones and partially-decayed remains, and in 
siuno cases the contents of the graves v/erc systematically 
transferred to pits adjacent to the site, tlse grave iliggers 
appropriating the oolfin plates, handles, and nails to be 
Bold as wasto metal. 'I'he daily papers of thirty years 
ago contain nuiiierous records of scandals of tliis kind ; 
while from the official re|)()rls it appears that the neigh- 
bourhood of tlie churchj'ards uas always unhealthy, the air 
being vitiated by the gaseous emanations from the graves, 
and the water, wherever it \\a3 ol'luintM.1 from wells, con- 
taining organic matter, the source of which could not l»c 
mistaken. ThS vaults of many of the London churches 
are still crowded with cotliiis deposited in them during this 
jieri*)d of intra-mural interments. In the vault of Low 
Church, Cheapside, the leaden coffins form a huge mass 30 
feet high, covered with fungi and cobwebs, in all the 
other large towuis the evil prevaiUd in a greater or less 
degree, but in London, on account of the iiiimense [uipiila- 
tion and the consequent mortality, it forced it.sc'lf more 
readily upon public atfentioii, and after more tlian one 
partial measure of relief had been passi d tlie chiirchyard.s 
were, witli a few exceptions, finally cIo.s.mI ])y tlie Act of 
1855, and the cemeteries which now uceiqjy a large extent 
of ground to the north, south, east, and west, became 
henceforlli the burial places of the nietropoli.s. Several of 
them had been already e^stablislicd by private eiiterpiize 
before the passing of the Burial Act of 185.') (Keiisal (been 
Cemetery dates from 1832), but that enactment forms tlic 
epoch from which the general development of cemeteries in 
(jjrcat Ih’itain and Ireland began. Burial witJiin the limits 
of cities and towns is now almost everywhere abolished, 
and where it is still in uso it is surrounded by such 
safeguards as make it practically innocuous. At a large* 
expenditure of * money .London and most of our chief 
provincial cities and towns have been ])ruvi<led w itli spaeiiais 
and W'ell-sitimted cemeteries, which*arc under tlu* siqiervi- 
siou of the Local Burial Boards and of the ins]»cctors 
appointed by Government, and luiytliing like a iveiirrence 
to the scandalous state of things which existed as late as 
twenty-five years ago is now impo.ssible. 

But though there need f)C no fear of retrogression there 
may be a change in another direction. (.)ur present system 
of burial has been made the subject of very severe 
strictures on the part of Sir Henry Thompson and others, 
and it has been proposed that wc should abandon inhuma- 
tion altogether and return to the ancient practice of 
crcmatioTi. We shall not discuss this proposal here, as the 
importance of the subject requires a separate treatment, 
but we must briefly refer to the criticisms upon our 
cemeteries to which it gave rise. The practice of burial 
has been very ably defended by Mr Holland, M.E.C.S., 


who as Medical Iiispeciur of Burials for England and 
Wales has perhaps greater pmctical knowledge of the 
subject than any other man living, and on the same side 
were found Dr llichardson and Mr Seymour Hadcn, who 
proposed, how'ever, some impoitant inodilications of the 
system with a view to its improvement. Amongst the objec- 
tions urged against the present practice, it is alleged that 
ill three ways our cemeteries are a suureo of danger to tlio 
health of the living, viz. :--(!) by the gases rising from 
the surface of the soil causing air-]»(.>lliiti(ui ; (2) by their 
drainage introducing noxious matter into wells used for 
drinking purposes ; (3) by the pcKv-ibility tliat the re- 
opening of ground in which j>ersuns wlii> have died of an 
infectious disease are interred might soim times be the 
means of reproducing an eiiideniic. Now there is really 
no evidence in support of lliese serious alhigations ; on the 
contrary there is iniicli coneurreiit teslinnniy which tends 
to completely discredit them. Of course it is not tor a 
moment contended that cemeteries nuiy nut be mismanaged 
so as to become a source of danger. But this is be.side 
and beyond the question, for in a mat ur of tJiis kind wc 
cannot argue from indiviihial rfre .s i.f abuhe against the 
general use, and under the existing ^ystmi of in.'^peelioii 
and sut)erintendence, with local authorities in every district 
specially cliarged with the care of the ]iiiblic lieaJtli, it is 
difficult to see how any dangerous case ol iiiibUianageiucnt 
could be allowed to develop itself witln ut bicomiug the 
subject of iininediati* investigation and rt^foim. Only 
very ordinary precautions are required to i elide'* a ci inetery 
perfectly safe, “if,” says iMr Htolland, ‘Mm inoie dead 
be buried in the .soil than the free (»xygen contained in 
rain and dew carried through it will (li^eomposc, and if 
such soil be left iimlisturbed until the process (»i decay 
is completed, and if, as is almost certain U> be tlie ca.'ic, 
the use of such ground for burial be discontinued at 
latest when it becomes full of the remains that do nut 
decay, and jorobably long bifore, such phici-s will be 
neither harmful wliile the^ are use<l for luirial, mu- iiny- 
tliJiig but beneficial vriieii suen use of tin in is disi'oni Inued, 
as then they will become large decorative ganliiisor 
small jiarks — reservoirs of fresh air.” Witli regard to 
llie alleged peril from air-jnollution, it may be rei»lied Unit 
there can be no danger so long as llie doad are laid in 
a sufficient space of properly jdanted ground, and at a 
moderate distance from aiiv eonsideraljli* number i>f liousos, 
ami for this jmrpo.se a mile is <|uite Millicieut. 3'iie e.i-is 
evolved are to a gi eat extent ab>urbed by the vi‘m tabic 
produce of the soil, and wliat little eioes fillei iqwaniN 
and escape from the surface of tin* ground cannot actuiuu- 
late to any j)c*rniciou.s extent, and must neces>aiiJ> be 
dispensed and diluted in the air. W ho ever pUM i\i> any 
unpleasant odour in a welbkejit cemetery ^ let it «I. iigcr 
were present the sense of smell would givi- uiiun^l. livable 
warning of it. As to the question of vval. i ]m ilution, 
especial care is alwajs taken to siiidv lh»‘ <lia n.ie* ot oui 
ciineterics with reference to the iieiglil niiini.u souiccs of 
water supply. Shallow suiface welN luai :i ccineltry arc 
open to suspicion, as the water may be taintL-d b\ organic 
matter filtering tlinnigh the soil, but Mi. putiii wells can 
le closed by the autliorities, ami it inu>l be rememben*d 
that shallow w^ells are ncaily alvvav- ilangercms whether 
they are near cenieteiies or not. Deep wells are almost 
invariably safe even near a (ciiietcrv, and in most places 
the water is brought from a ili^tmice in mains in such a 
W'ay that pollution from rcuM ti rus is impossible. As to 
the danger «)f infect iiui, if it existed anywhere, assureilly 
we should Lave some practical evidence of it from the great 
cemeterie.s of the metropolis. Yet there is not a particle 
of such evidence furthcoming. On the contrary, it is now 
very generally conceded that there neeil be little if any 
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fear of infection from a dead body. Undertakers and 
tlieir assistants who are (Continually 'at work among ihe 
dead are notoriously free from contagious disease^ .and, a 
fortiori^ there can be no dangcT once the body is laid in 
the earth. It is only in very excej)tion;i) eases that it can 
bo disturbed until many years hav(c elajised, and then all 
cause for apprehension is goni*. Many of the plague-pits 
in the London eliiirehyards have* l»een reopened in ]duecs 
wherii the plague-stricken dead onecc lay ]»ih‘d in layers, 
and .scarcely any liunnin remains lia\»' been found, and | 
these in such a ('ondition that it would be impossible to : 
imagine any infis-liun or contagion Iroin tln-ni. * 

The changes in our ceinelci v sW'-ti in \\hi(*h have lu’cn | 
suggested by Mr Seymour Ilmlen and otliers have all the j 
one common object of increasing llie si'cnrity of sab'ty to 
the public health, by laeilitatiiig and rendering ]»erfect the | 
decay of tin* buried ilead, and it is pro])osed to aecomplihli j 
this le.NS liy tin* ii-^e of any dii‘‘t .igency for JieeeJ era ting 
lh(‘ nat'iral }>n«ee>>, than l»y u iiioMiig tlio obstacles that 
are at pnv ont j»laced in its wav. Afr Se\ni()ur I laden 
lell> us that a well ni.nU‘ wiMMleii collin is ])ractically 
imhstni('lil)Ie, and tlioiigli it cannot ]»ie\eiit decomposition, | 
yet it arre.sls it. and k(‘eps llie pioci's-; Jong incointdete, j 
thii- coiisider.ibly increasing tlie aggregate of decaying | 
matter at any onetime present in .i (‘eiiieterv, and pn'Aent- | 
ing the return of “ earth to eaitli. ’ As a remedy he pro- j 
poses that wo should n-e wicker cotlins, of the present i 
shutu*, made of white or ^taile d (in.it unvarnished) osiers, | 
with large open me.^hes. "J'he cuntnils of such a rece[>taclc ' 
could be concealed during tile tuneial by a graceful covering ’ 
of ferns and Jlowcr<, and in ea-ve-, of infections diswasc, or j 
where decomposition might comiiieiici* immediately alter j 
(loath, tln^ collin could be njad(' d(»iible with a si>a('(^ of 
two or Ihna* iiiclu's bi'Wei n the inm*!* and outer basket to 
b:* lilled with ehaicoalor .>ome otlier disinfi'etniil. Models 
of siieli Collins Avere exlnliitod by Mr Seymour lladi'ii at 
Stallbrd House, London, the town resideiiei? of tin* dnki* 
of Sutherland in Juik! L'^To, ainl tlieri* is no doubt that if 
they were generally employid, the natural ]iroeess ()f de«*ay 
in our cemeteries would take pkiL-e in a way lliat would 
leave e\eii less room than at pie--cnt for any e\il resulting 
from ('arelesNiie^Js or inismana-n jamt on the ]>ail of the 
authoritie'i charged with their superintendence, and the 
number ol bodies actually decaying in any given cemetery 
would be cnmparal ively few, so . and etfectutdly would 

the priK'e'-s bt* cnin|)li*ted in a anal majority of cases. The 
abandonment, of the practice ot Imrial in vaults, briek 
graves, and catacombs, sucli as tln*se which are t(» be seen 
in many of the Ijuidoii e^uneUiic.*., is (»f coiirsi; a eurollary 
of tliis pro}«o.s.d ; aiul w het In r Mr Si Miauiv I laden's plan 
is adopted or not, it is <piitf crrtari that our eemetcries 
would l)e greatly improve*! by n** in*)n* bri*.*k grme.s being 
inaile in tlicun, and l»y tin* opi‘n cata**i*nib.s being closed 
wlien.'ViT they exist. Sncli I'lace^ an* very dilh*'ult t*> 
ventilate:, and niiisl frcijuenlly be th** smirce (jf malarious 
(jxjj.ilat i*)ns. 

Among- 1 other jir*>[)osals whicli 1 m\<- been made it lias 
been suggested, that win*!! a goml j'alur.d containing 
cailion does init e.xist tile, site (‘f tin* ]M«ipo.>i*d cemetery 
shoiilil ]*e excavate*! to the depth af about Ig icet, and then 
till*;*! up with an aililicia! s**il com]M»sttl ot (arb*m, lime, 
an*l .-land. Tin* i-xi.'-itence of carlujii m the .'oil wamld 
reinovi* any *lang*T of water ]n>lluli*)n tlihuigb filtration 
from llie c* in(t*‘rv, while the lime Avould tend t*» acc(‘lerate 
the r"Solutj*m of tin* de(M\ing matter int*) it.. i»riginal 
elenunts. 'riii.-i.sllr Ki**Iianls*ui’s ])ro})*)sal, and he further 
adds that tin* cmn teiy slnjiild b(j ])lanti*d with ipiick growl- 
ing shrubs and ornamental grasses, the trees being eonruicd 
to an encircling b**lt of Avood, and a series of memurial 
tablets’ in an adjac**nt (*dific(!i being substituted for tomb 
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stones ami monuments. 1 le further poi nts out that with such 
a method the cemetery might be renovated after a certain 
number of years by substituting freshly-prepared soil for the 
old. I)Ut there doi's not seem to he any advantage in this, 
Tiierc must always be open spaces iiraiid around our cities 
for the sake of fresh air, and a cemetery in which interments 
have ceas(‘d for some years, and in which the oniamenlal 
plantations were kept in good order, Avould form a useful 
park or garden. In the disjiosal of our dead feeling must 
always be alloAved to lie a considerable factor in the 
arguments for the adoption of any given plan, and it 
appears that in Orent Britain and Ireland there would 
be an amount of dislike to any method wliich did not 
assign to our dead soim'thing like a lasting place of 
interment. This fe(‘ling does not by any means exist in 
some of the countric's of the (Vmtiiient. In one of ihe 
cemeteries of Naples numerous burials take place in a series 
of .‘Ibh pits. One pit is ojicned each day, Vhe dead are laid 
in it, and it is filled ANitli an earth containing a large 
(juantity of linn*. A year after thii pit is reopened, the 
earth Avith its contents, now almost entirely decayed, is 
removed, fresh earth is ])laced in its stead, and the pit is 
again ready for new' iiit*‘rm(‘nts. 

Th(i chi(‘f cemcteriiis of liondon are Kensal Green 
(‘einetmy on the llaiTow K(»a(l, about miles from 
I*ad(Unp,ton, which has an area of 18 acres and already 
contains the remains of 70,000 dead ; llighgate Cemetery, 
Avhich occupies a considt*rable portion ('f the slojie of IHgh- 
gate Jlill, and c*)nimands one of the best vi(*A>s of London ; 
the cemet(‘ry at Abney Bark (once the residence of Dr 
\Vatts), which is adoined Avith very line phAitations of old 
groAvth ; tin* Nurw'oo*! and Nunhead (Tmeleri('s to the south 
of London ; theAVest London ( Vim tery at Brornpton ; the 
(Timdciics at Ilford and Lt*\l*)nstone in Ess(*x ; the Victoria 
(.V‘mct(*ry and the Tow er Hamlets Ceinett;ry in East London ; 
and at a still gM‘atcr distance, and generally accessible 
only by railway, tin; great ei nietcry at AVoking near (Biild- 
ford ill Surrey, aii*l tin* ceim'tery at Colncy Hatch. Tlio 
general plan (»t all these ceiiut cries is the same, a park 
Avilh broad paths citlii r laid out in curved lines as at 
l\(?nsal (.Jri*en and Hiuligale, or crossing each at right 
; angles as in the case ol the AVest London Cemetery. The 
j ground on each sidi* of these pal hij is marked olf into grave 
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spac(*s. and trees and shrubs arc ])lanted in the intervals 
b(*tw'eeii them. Tin*, buildings consist of a curator's 
, residence and one or more cha[u‘ls, and usually there is 
also a range of catacombs, massive structures containing in 
their eoi ridors r(*cessc*s for the rec(*ption of coHins, generally 
ch»sed only by an iron grating. Tlie ])rovincial cemeteries 
in tin; main features (»f their arrangements resemble those 
of the metropolis. One of the most remarkable is St 
j James’s Ccmietery at Liverpool, Avhich occupies a deserted 
I (piarry. The fiiciA of the eastern side of tlie quarry is 
traversed by asc'ending gradients off which open catacombs 
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formed in the living rock, — a soft sandstone ; the ground 
below is planted with trees, amongst which stand hundreds 
of gravestones. The main appruacli on the north side is 
through a tunnel, above which, on a projecting rock, stands 
the cemetery chapel, built in the form of a sinall Doric 
temple with tetrastyle jiorticoes. Its situMtion, though 
Very piclfircsciue, is an objectionable one, for no c(*iuelery 
should ever be coiistrueted in a deep hc»llow. ^fany of 
the cities of America possess very line cemeteri(\s. One of 
the largest is that of ]\[ount ^ubiirn lusar Boston, wliich 
occupies upwards of 110 acres of undulating ground on 
the bank of the Charles JUver. Jt is formed out of an old 
and well-wooded estate, and consequently, unlike most 
modern cemeteries, its plantations consist of larges well- 
grown trees. 

The chief cemetery of Paris is that of Pore la C'haise, the 
prototy})o of the garden cemeteries of Western hhirope. It 
takes its name from the celebrated eonfessor of Louis \1V., 
to whom as rector of the Jesuits of Paris it once belonged, 
ft was laid out as a cemetery in 1801. It has an area of 
about 200 acres, and contains 10,000 nitaniineiils, including 
those of all the great men of Prance of tlie picscnl 
century — marshals, generals, niini.sters, poets, ]>ai]iters, 
men of science and lettiMs, actors, and musicians. 'J’wicc 
the cemeti'ry and the adjacimt lunghts have been the scene 
of a desperate struggle ; in 181 1 tluiy wen; stonueil by a 
Ilussiaii column during the utlaek on l*.iris by the allies, 
and ill 1871 the Communists imuli; tlicar last stand among 
the tombs of Pen; la Chaise ; 000 of them fell in tin* 
defence of the (^‘luetcry or were shot there after its ca[»tiue, 
and 200 of them were buried in quicklime in tme hugr 
grave, and 700 in another. Then; are other cemetiTies at 
Mold Parnasseand Montmartre, besides tlie minor biuying- 
gronnds at Auteuil, Patignollcs, Passy, Ljl Villettc, Ac. 
Ill consequence of all these cemeteries being ;nore or le>s 
crowded, a great cemetery wa,s laid out in 1871 on the 
plateau of Mery snr Oise, 10 miles to the nortli of Paris, 
with which it is connected by a railway line. It includes- 
within its circuit fully two scpiare miles of groniid. The 
French cemetery system ditlers in iiiany respects fnnii the 
English. 1*1 very cit y and tow n is retpiired by hnv to ]»rovitIc 
a burial-ground layyond its barrit'rs, pro|>erly laid out and 
pbiidtMl, and situateilif j)o.ssibleuu a rising ground. Each 
interment must take j»f!ice in a separate grave. This, 
however, do(!S not ap[»ly to I’aris, avIuto the. di*ad an* 
buried, f»>rty or lifty at a time, in the /W.s- nmmttuai, tin- 
poor being interred gratuitously, and a charge of 2d francs 
being made in all other cases, 'fin; ji^ssr is lilled ami left 
undisturbed for ilve years, tlicii all crosst-s ami otln-r 
memorials are removt-d, the levi-l of the ground is raist-d -I 
or 5 feet by fresh earth and iiiteriiu-nls begin again. I'or 
a fee of 50 francij a couctssian tan purgin' for ten \eai’s can 
bo obtained, but where it is desired to erect a permanent 
nionunieiit the ground iiinst be bou.ijit by tin* evecntors of 
the deceased, fn Paris the uiiderta leers’ trade is tin* mono- 
poly of a coiJi[»any, llie aS'oc/Wc ih's /tompt s ftmrhirs, wJiii-h 
in return for its privileges is required to give a free burial 
to the poor. 

Tlui^ Lu'r/t t’ii/itdist r, lir •ib*ail-hoiises, of Praiikfort ami 
Munich lorm a remarkable feature of the cemeteries of these 
cities. The object of their founders was tw^ofuld, ( 1 ) to ob- 
viate even the remotest ilanger of pri'inalnro interment, and 
(2) to offer a ri'speetable jilace for tin; reception of the dead, 
in order to remove the corpse from ihecontined dwellings of 
the survivors. At Frankfort the dead-house (fig 2) occu- 
pies one of the wings of the proj)yl;eum, which forms the 
main entrance to the cemetery. It consists of the wanU;r s 
room B, where an attendant is always on duty, on each sidt; 
of which there arc five rooms A, A, well ventilated, kejit at 
an oven temperature, and each provided with a bier on which 
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a corpse can be laid. ^ On one of the fingers is placed a ring 
connected by a light cord with a bell which hangs outside 
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ill the warders room. The use ol tlm dead-house is 
^olunt*.lry. The bodies deposited tlicre are inspected at 
regular intervals by a iiualical otlicer, and the w aider is 
always on the watch for the ringing of the warning bell. 
One revival, that ul a child, has taken place at Fiaiikfort. 
The Lcichi'idjaus of Munich is situated in the .southern 
ccinelery out.side the Sindling (late. At one end of the 
cemetery there is a semi-circular building with an oj)cn 
colonnade in front and a projection bi-himi, wbich eunlains 
three large rooms for the reception t»f the dead. At both 
Frankfort and Mnnicdi great care is taken that the attend- 
ants rei*ei\e the dead confided to them with respect, and 
no iiitt'rincnt is jK-rinitteil until the fir.st .^igIls of dccoin* 
po.sitiuii ap[iear ; the relatives tlieii asM inl)l(; in one of the 
halls adjoining tin- I.eiclienhaiis, ami the funeral takes 
j»laci*. In any casi* tlu*rc is, with iirdinaiy caic, little fear 
i»l prciiiatiin* iiiterincnt, but in anotlier way .such places of 
dc[M».sit for the dead arc of great n.-^c in large town.s a.s they 
prcvi-nt the evil effects which rc^ult Ironi tin* ]iroloiigcd 
n*tentiou of the dead among the living, ^lortnarit-.s for 
this jmrjMLse are now c.stabli.'ihcd in many jjLucs in 
Fnglaml. 

Of the cemeteries still in use in Southern Europe the 
catacombs of Sicily are the iiiu.--t curn'iis. I'ln ic om* 
of tln-se under tlie old (\quichin inoiiash ry of Zi/.i m ar 
Palermo, where in four large airy ."ubUTram-an ciaiuhus 
2l)f)<) cor]».ses are ranged in nicln-s in the wall, niany of 
tiu'in .shrunk np the im)>t grotesque att itii*!'--, or 

hanging with pendent limbs and head in.m tin n pl.n cs. 
As a j»rc]»arath)n l(»r the niche, the bedv desu rated in a 
kiml of oven, and then dressed as in lile uid lai.sed into 
its ]»lace ill the wall. At the end of tlj«- [•mKij»al corridor 
at. Ziza there is an altar .-strangely mn iii'« nteil with a kind 
of ino.saic of human skulls and bom-^ 

(.Vmetcrics have been in useaimMic many Ka.stern nations 
from time iiniiiemorial. In C luna, tlu* high grounds m*ar 
ranlon and ^lacai^ an* crowded with loinbs, many of lliciii 
being in the form of .small tnimdi with -a low encircling 
wall, forcibly recalling tin* nngid bavvoVNs uf We.Ntivn 
Enri)pe. But the most pietnrcMjm- ct-meteriea in tlu; world 
are tho.se of tlie Turks. Fioiii ihem it was, peiha[».s, that 
the first idea of the modern cemetery, with its ornaiuontal 
plantations, was derived. An)uml C’onstantiiiople the 
cemeteries form vast tracts of cypre.ss woods, under whose 
branches staiul Ihousaiuls of tombstones. A grave is 
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never roopcuod ; a new resting-place^ is formed for oveiy 
OQO^ and so the dead now occupy a wider territory than 
that which is covered by the homes of the living. The 
Turks believe that till the body is buried the soul is in a 
state of (liscuiiifort, and the funeral, therefore, takes place 
as soon as ])ossible after death. No coffin is used, the 
body is laid in the grave, a few boards are arranged round 
it, and then the earth is shovelled in, care being taken to 
leave a small opening extending from the head of the corpse 
to the surface of the ground, an opening not unfrequently 
enlarged by dogs and other beasts which plunder the grave. 
A tombstone of white marble is then erected, surmounted 
by a carved turban in the case of a man, and urmimeiited 
by a palm branch in low relief if tho grave is that of a 
woman, ^riie turban by its varying form indicates not 
only the rank of the sleeper below, but also the period of 
his death, for thr fashion t)f the Turkish head-dress is always 
changing. A cypress is usually j)lanted bcsid(* the grave, 
its oilour being su[‘posed to neutralize any noxious exhala- 
tions from (he ground, and thus every cemetery is a forest, 
wliere by day hundreils of turtle doves are on the wing or 
j)er(*hing (ui the trees, and where bats and owls swarm 
nndihturbod at night. Mspccially for (he Turkish women 
tlic cemeteries are a favourite resort, ami some of them are 
aUNa>s to be seen i>raying beside the narrow o])enirigs that 
lead down into a parent’s, a husband’s, or a brother’s grave. 
Some of the other cemeteries of Constantinople contrast 
rather unfavourably with tho simple tlignity of those 
which l)elong to tho Turks. That of tlic Armenians 
abounds with bas-roliofs which sliow tlie manner of the 
death of whoever is buried below, and on tliese singular 
tombstones there are frequent re[)resentations of men being 
decapitate-d or hanging on the gallows. 

Si‘»' on this .»ul)jL'L*t raiious parlijiiinMiijii y issiird since 184a, 

LoinliHi on I'nnrtny the rcjioit.s of the eliief ecnietery 

eonipiinies, anil the iliHi‘iis.sions on our eeiiielery system in refereiiee 
to iTeiiiation in the Coninnpontry Jifvuir !in<l oilier periodiruls 
( 1 '> 74 - 1 ^ 70 ). Iiooks of travel contain miiiieious de.seriptioii.s of 
reiiiaikahle foreign cemeteries. (A. 11. A.) 

CEXCi, Beatuice (1583-1590), called “The Fair 
Parricide,” was the daughter of Fraiic(‘sco ( Vnei (1527 
1598), a riomaii gentleman, no le.ss notorious for his 
wealth and tidents than for tlic sliamele.ss di'jiravity of his 
life iiiiil eharaetiir. Born during ilie .siek of Boinc by the 
troops of the C’on.sliible Bourbon, Fraiice.sco (Jenci began 
early to be talked of as a man who caied little for law and 
lc.ss for piiblii* opinion, and whom it were better to serve 
than to utfend. lie was the son of a ('nrdintil Cenci, who. 
a.s Ijnancial minister under Pius V., had coiitriv(*d in that 
rapacity to aimi.ss an immense fortune, 'bhis enabled his 
heir to defy the law ; condemned on several occasions for 
murders and iiniialnral crimes, Francesco (Jenei liaJ always 
managed to e.sca])e sentence by llie tiimdy udininistratioii 
of enormous bribes, lie was, therefore, a very profitable 
criminal, and one with wdiom several popc.s in succession 
found it to their interest to deal gently. A man of great 
force of character and at the same time of boundless 
pasdons, in the service of which his fine intellect and 
indoiiiitable courage were wholly employed, he was one of 
tlio-c personalities, interesting by sheer waaglit of depravity, 
in which the Italy of the Benaissance abounded, llels 
distingiii^liable, how'ever. from his rivals in villainy by an 
entire ab^enci: of ambititm except of a sensual kind. 

The patiij>ering of his every appetite would seem to 
have indnceil in him its natural result, — the inliiiite per- 
versity kiiowui to p.sychologists as a common consequence 
of the weariness that follows satiety. Francesco Cenci 
was twice married ; by his first wife he liad had seven 
children, one of whom had died in infancy ; his second 
wife, Lucrezia I'etroiii was chUdless. One of the 6trange.st 
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sides of his horrible character was the intensity of hatred 
with which he regarded his surviving children. The three 
eldest, Giacomo, Cristofuro, and Rocco, he had sent to a 
Spanish university, where he kept them penniless and starv- 
ing, till they could bear no more, and returned. His con- 
duct towards them remained unchanged. Shortly before . 
the commencement of that episode of his life with which 
the name of his daughter Beatrice is inseparably connected, 
he was imprisoned for the third and last time, and his 
three sons presented a petition to the Pope regnant, 
Clement VIIL, imploring him, for the sake of the 
honour of their liouse, to make an end of their father. 
Clement, however, wanted money, and Francesco Cenci 
was released. His hate for his children was by no means 
lassened by this circumstance. Of his sons he never spoke 
but w'ith curses ; his two daughters he was in the habit 
of beating violently. The elder sister, however, found 
means to get a petition presented to Clement, in which 
she prayed to bo removed to a convent. The Pope took 
pity on her, and gave her in maniage to a gentleman of 
Gubbio, obliging her father to dower her largely. Cenci 
was furious, lie shut his daughter Beatrice, then aged 
fourteen, in a lonely room, where he visited her to bring 
her food, to beat lier, and to revile her with her sister’s 
flight. It is said that it was in this place and under 
these circumstances that Francesco Cenci conceived the 
monstrous ])as8ion that resulted in his death. 

Meanwhile Bocco Ceiiei had been assassinated, and a 
year afterwards his brotlier (histoforo met with a like 
fate. ThcreaftiT Francesco Ct'iici, whose ipy at the news 
of his sons’ death is recorded to have been awful, ceased 
m»t to torture his unhappy wife and iinha])pier daughter to 
the utmost. The ordtsil must indeed have been a terrible 
one that could have transformed the gay light-hearted girl- 
humorist into tlie grand w^oinan who was afterw^ards to 
play such a notable [)art in crime and expiation. The 
accounts of Cenci’s conduct with her are not to be repeated, 
^leanwhile, how^cver, a certain canliiial, Monsignor Guerra, 
one of the handsomest men in Home, had fallen in love 
with her, and was in th(‘ habit of visiting the Palazzo Cenci 
whenever Francesco left it. Maddened by tho failure of a 
petition for tlie redress of their wrongs, which they had 
addressed to Clement, and which had nii.scarricd, Lucrezia 
and Beatrice turned fur aid to* the cardinal, and com- 
municated to him their design of ending thidr troubles by 
the murder of the author of them. The cardinal allowed 
himself to be j)er.suaded ; ho lost no time in sounding 
Giacomo Cenci, the elder brother, ami, after Francesco, 
head of the htmse, without wliose consent nothing could be 
attempted. ]\Icetings were lield in a room in the cardinal’s 
palace, and the advice, of Lucrezia and Beatrice was taken 
on all points. For the execution of tho ciesign determined 
on, choice Vasinade of two of Cenci’s vassals, Olimpio and 
Marziu, both of whoin^were violently incensed against their 
master, — Marzio out of pity for his mistresses, and Olimpio 
for his own wrong’s sake. It was at first proposed to 
cloak tlie murder in an attack and robbery by banditti 
A dozen men were to be held in readiness to stop 
Francesco Cenci on his way tev Petrella, a fief within the 
Neapolitan frontier, whether he was wont to betake himself 
in the summer. An enormous ransom was to be asked, 
with the alternative of death; the mother and daughter 
were to return to Buine to obtain the sum ; and the 
assassins were to carry their threat into execution. But 
the scheme miscarried ; Francesco reached Petrella in safety, 
and the conspirators were forced to arrange other combiner 
tioiis. 

The old man’s treatment of his wife and daughtei* grew 
worse daily. He is said to have pretended that he believed 
them pleased and happy in his gray hairs and declining 
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yean, and to have tormented them with an incomparable 
ingenuity and ferocity. Beatrice at last found means to 
communicate with Monsignor Querra, and it was agreed 
that, for the sum of a thousand piastres, onc>third to be 
paid by the cardinal and the rest by Beatrice and Lucrezia, 
Olimpio and Marzio should enter the castle and kill 
Frances^ in his bod. On September 9, 1588, accordingly, 
a strong opiate having been dexterously administered to the 
tyrant, the assassins were introduced into his chamber by 
]^atrice herself. Here they wjere overtaken with remorse ; 
the spectacle of the old man sleeping was too much for 
them; and they retreated without accomplishing their 
intent. Beatrice, however, whose magnificent personality 
had risen to the occasion, received them with such indigna- 
tion, that they returned and slew the sleeper, much as Jael 
had stain Sisora, by driving a long nail through the eye 
into the brain, jnaking assurance doubly sure by driving 
another through the throat. When this was done Beatrice 
presented them with a purse of money, and clothed Marzio 
in a mantle laced with gold, which had belonged to her 
father. She and Lucrezia then withdrew the nails from the 
corpse, which they folded in a sheet, and dragged through 
several rooms to a gallery looking into an unused garden, 
whence they flung it into the branches of a great cider tn^e 
that grew thereby. This gallery was used for such a 
purpose as would lend reality to the story they intended 
to tell, of Cenci’s leaving his bed to repair thither, and 
of his slipping and falling accidentally into the branches 
below. 

Everything 4 )ccurred as Beatrice and her mother had 
foreseen. The alarm was great, but Francesco's death was 
accounted for naturally enough ; his remains received an 
honourable burial, and the two women returned to Home, 
and lived traiupiilly there for several months. Suspicion, 
however, had been (jxcitod in Naidcs by the circumstaruTs 
of the event, and a magistrate was sent to Fetrella, who 
arrested all the people employed .about the castle. Among 
them was a washerwoman to whom Beatrice had given the 
6oilcd linen from Cenci’s bed, with a story accounting 
in quite a natural way for the presence of so much 
blood. The woman, interrogated as to the credibility of 
the story, threw doubts upon it, basing her opinion on the 
unusual brightness of colour of the marks. Details of the 
interrogatory were sent <b Home, but no notice was taken, 
and Lucrezia and her children remained undisturlxMl. 
Meanwhile, however, Monsignor Querra, as soon as he was 
informed of what was passing at Naples, had scut out 
emissaries charged with the murder of hVancesco C!c?H'i's 
assassins. Olimpio alone had been dispatched. Marzio, 
arrested by the Neapolitan Government several months 
after the murder, was taken to Naples; he confessed 
everything. , 

On information being conveyed to Home, f.ucTezia ami 
her three step>children, Giacomo, Jlernardo, and Beatrice 
Cenci, were arrested. Lucrezia, Giacomo, and Bernardo 
were taken to the Corte Savella prison, while Beatrices 
was confined to the Cenci Palace, and guarded strictly 
by a troop of sbirri, Marzio, inoanwliile, was brought 
from Naples, and confrosited in the Corte Savella with 
Lucrezia and her daughter The majesty and .strength of 
Beatrice in tliis interview were such that tlic old vassal 
withdrew his confession, and chose rather to expire under 
torture than to incriminate his mistresses further. In the 
absence of any other proof, the whole of the Cenci family 
were relegated to Sant’ Angelo, where they remained for 
several months. At the end of that time Olimpio’s 
assassin was arrested, and confessed us much i'j» he knew. 
Monsignor Guerra fled from Home, disguised as a charcoal- 
burner, and Lucrezia and her children were taken back 
again to the Corte Savellai 


Put to the tortur^ Giacomo and Bernardo at once con« 
fessed the crime and their share in it. Lucrezia, too, who 
was of a luxuriou.s habit of body, was not able to enduro 
the torture of the cord, and acknowledged her complicity 
also. But Beatrice was not mmlo of such penetrable 
stuff. The cord made no impre.ssiun on her whatever, 
and her genius and force of will so confounded Muscat!, 
the judge charged with her interrogatory, that he made 
her the subject of a special re])()rL to tlie Pope. The 
examination was committed to a secoml of sterner reputa- 
tion, and Beatrice was questioned by su'^peiision by the 
hair. While in this posture her brothers ami Tjuerezia 
were introduced into the apartment. All of tL(‘jii urged 
her to confess. She reproaclied them with their little care 
for the honour of the family, but at last consented. She 
then answered the judge’s questions, denying the false and 
explaining the true. On the release of Beatrice from the 
torture and the examination, the four dined and spent the 
evening cheerfully together. Next day the two brothers 
were taken to the Tor di Nono, the women remaining in 
the Corte Savella; the Po|)e, liaving read the papers, had 
sentenced them to immediate death. 

Imuiense eftbrts were made to obtain a commutation of 
the sentence, but a respite of twenty-five days was all 
that could be got. On the twenly -fifth day a body of 
advocates, among whom was the celebrated jurist Fariiiacci, 
presented themselves before Clement, to ]»lcad the cause 
of the accused ; the Pope, however, refused to listen to 
them, and Farinacci alone was allowed to speak. They 
left their briefs, which Clement spent the night in read- 
ing. The next clay all four prisomjrs were ordered to bo 
confined an secret^ and great hopes were enterliiined of 
pardon. But a scandalous case of matricide intervciifd ; 
the assassin fled, and the Cenci were immolated in his 
stead, Farinacci succeeding after great efforts in saving the 
life of Bernardo, the youngest boy. 

On the 11th of September 15911, the four prisoners were 
conveyed to the scaffold. Lucrezia ami Jieatrice wore on 
foot ; Giacomo was drawn in a cart, and was subjected 
the whole way to tho torture of the pincers, which he bore 
with great fortitude. Bernardo, who was young and long- 
haired, was extremely agitated, and was several times mis- 
taken for Beatrice, who indeed was far from .sliaring lier 
brother’s weakness. The heat was intcinc, the excitement 
unparalleled, the crowd enormous ; several deaths from lever 
and sunstroke are said to have occurred during the day. 
Lucrezia and Beatrice were belieaded, and were nfterwanfs 
buried, tho one in the eluirch of San Giorgio, tlie other in 
that of San Pietro in Montario. CBaeoino was inn::nhit^ — 
killed with a mace. Bernardo, win) fainted several tunes, 
was removed to a convent, — “ Oriental preeauiions ’ being 
taken, it b said, to prevent his disturbing tin* m*\v owners 
in their possession of the conti.scated estates nf Ins 

Part of these estates, conveyed to a cardimil nephew of 
(ficinent, became the Villa Barberini. 'J'in unn are still 
preserved the ])ortraits of laicrezia Petroni iind nf Beatriee 
Cenci, the latter of which is said to l)i‘ b\ Guido HeiiL 
Shelley’s fine tragedy is well known ; the p(>et has dealt 
freely with much of bis material, but the result is of 
unapproachable excellence. Sen al^o the Chronupies a 
Nouvellea of H. Beyle, whose :ictN)iint of the Genci forms a 
remarkable page in a remarkable book. 

CENEDA, a district in tlio province of Treviso, Northern 
Italy, so called from the city of tho same name. Its jiojni- 
latiou has varied as follows: — 1807, 22,718;* 18 1 1., 
18,986; 1855, 37,510; 1S(}2, 38,443. It is a highly' 
picturesque region at the foot of the Alps, fertile in corn 
and wine, the white kind of which has considerable local 
celebrity. The olives which formerly aboundoil have 
almost disappeared. There are saline springs acar the 
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town, which arc among the richest in iodine^ of any 
known, the j)roi)ortion being 0*4032 of iodine in 10,000 
parts of water. They are much used by the inhabitants 
of tile neighbouring districts. The little city of Ceneda 
is ehariningly situated on the last slope of the hills 
inclined from west to east, and has the reputation of 
being especially healthy. The Emperor Eerengarius held 
a court of justice here, when he gave by dipli>ina to the 
bishop of Ceneda, which had its own body of statutes com- 
pileil in 133i) and published in IGOl), the jurisdiction of 
the whole territory lying between the rivers Piuve and 
LLvenza from the Alps to the sea. In the cathedral, a 
building of the miildle of the last century on tlu* site of 
an older one, there are some not very remarkable paintings 
of Palma Ciovine, Bonifacio, and Tintoretto. The town 
hall has some good frescoes of Pomponio Aiiiulteo in it.s 
“ loggia,” and a curious series of portraits within of the 
bishops of Cenc'da, and aiiiither of the J'nt/ath'tit, with the 
arms of each. The origin of the city, which \eiy numeroii.s 
tiinls of urns, iiisiiriptioiis, coins, lachrymatories, and other 
objects pr(>ve to have existed under tlie Poinaim, is 
uncertain. At the period of the (lothic and Lombard 
invasions it was a place of some military im])ortance. 
Alaric b)rtilied it strongly. The Emperui lloiiorius subse- 
fpicntly gave it with the title of county to one Marcellus. 
Attila devastated it in 400 . The sovereignty of the 
district was the subject of long contests between the 
neighbouring counts of (kinino and the bishops, with the 
gradiad result of subjecting the city and its district to the 
republic of Venice, which, however, permitted the bi.sho)>s 
and the ancient council of notables to exercise some rights 
of sovereignty even down to 17 70. 

It should be added that Ceneda has recently ch.anged its 
name to Vittorio. This a]>surd abnegation of its past 
hi.story has had some little .show of reason to excuse it, 
Ceneda and tin* neighbouring commune of Serravalle were 
for many generations hereditary enemies. When the 
province of Venice was restored to It.ily it \Nas determined, 
among other festive and fraternizing doings, that these two 
comiiiunes .should heiicciforth form but one, to be known as 
Vittorio, -an apiiellatioii which .seems to have succeeded in 
8ni>[»l}iijting the old historical name more entirely than 
usually occurs in similar cases. 

CKNSOll (fnnii to estimate), the title of two 

magistrates of the higlie.st importance in the Roman 
re|»ub]ic. It was their duly to take a census of tlie citizens, 
to estimate, tlieir projierty and iiiipo.se taxes in jiroportioii 
to what each po.s.SL‘.ssed, and to |)nnisli olfences not only 
against morality, but au:ainstl]je conventii)iial reijiiireineiits 
of Roman custom. 'J'hey took cognizance of }»ud cultiva- 
tion of the land, of the carrying (»n of any uceiipation 
which was considered di.sgi aceful, of Jnwii iou.snes.s, of 
celibacy, and of many other mnttt'r.s of a .-^imilMr kind. If 
the (dfender W'as a .senator, they might iemo\(; Jnni from 
the senate ; if etfucs, they iiiiLdit lake from him bis hor.se, 
they might expel him from his tribe, and they might 
lower him to a rarian rank. There was, however, an ajipeal 
from their (ieci.sioiis to an assembly <jf the jze«)ple ; and 
they C(juld only piiiii.sh a citizen for .sojiu* di finite fault, 
which they were bound to declare in tlieir list. The 
ceii.sors jiImi appointed the prinrrjfS and filled up 

all vacancies in the .senate. At first this was<lom.* at their 
own di.se retifai, but afterwards they were ctJiitnilled by tluj 
Ifx Ovinia^ which bound them to choose ex-iiiagi.st rates in 
the order of their rank. The censors also Jet (uit the taxe.s 
to farm ; and they took charge of all public buildings, 
roads, and afpieducts, and undertook the con.structiou of 
new public W'ork.s. 

Ac first the duration of the censorship was five years, 
bat in 433 b.c. the dictator Mamerciuus made a law 


restricting it to a year and a half. Upon the death of 
either censor the other resigned, and a new election was 
held. Originally patricians alone were eligible ; but in 
351 B.C. the plebeians were admitted. The censorship was 
instituted in 443 b.c.; and the office continued to the time 
of the emperors. Vespasian and his son took the title ; 
and the last who bore it was the brother of Constantine. 
The emperor generally assumed censorial power under the 
title of 7mrnm praefecti. 

CENHU8 is now almost solely used to denote that 
enumeration of the peo[>le made at intervals in most 
European countries, and in the United Kingdom and the 
British Colonies decennially. 'Flie term had its origin in 
Rome, where a group of the many functions performed by 
the high officer called censor received the name of cenma. 
All enumeration of the people was only one of them, but 
they were cliiefly of a statistical character. They- were 
especially directed to fiscal objects ; and it does not appear 
that tlie enumeration of the people was then deemed of 
value as a source of stati.stical knowledge which might 
influence morals and legislation. It was connected with 
tlie Servian conslitiition, which apportioned the rights and 
duties of citizens to tin*, amount of property, dividing them 
into .six classiis, wJiich were subdivided into centuries by a 
mixed ratio of wealth and numbers. Had the enumeration 
been deemed of value for any .such other piirj)osos, besides 
the adjustment of rights and obligations, as those for 
wliich statistical knowledge is now deemed so valuable, 
the notices jireservecJ of the vast colleclion of statistical 
facts thus made w'ould have been less scanty and meagre, 
and we should not liave found it so impracticable to come 
to any conclusion about the ]iopulation and extent of the 
city of lioiuB itself. 'Phe Roiiiaii census must have been 
minute and full. It indicated not only tlie number and 
respective classes of all freii persoits, but tlieir domestic 
position as husbands and wdves, fathers and mothers, and 
sons and daughters. The slaves and freedmen were 
indicated in connectiini with the p(»ssessious of the bead 
of the house, and landed property was analyzed into 
several classes according to its cliarac^ter and produce. 
The important practical idlecjt of tlie census caused it to 
be comlueted at intervals gencjrally so frequent as every 
fifth year. It was followed by a sacrifice of purification 
or lustration, whence the term of five, years came to be 
de.signate(l a lustrum. There were highly penal consequences 
to tlie citizen wlio neglected his registration for the census, 
to whom as an unregistered person the name of incensuB 
was given. From the mixed functions to which it was 
a])plicd wx* have the word used among the Romans to 
signify the patrimony or property qualificaftoti of a parti- 
cular grade — as ceimns i^t^natorim and census cquester; 
and w^i; havp it cmidoyed in later times to indicate taxation. 
Hence rntsus (iuminimfus, implying a feudal tax to thp 
superior, and census tlujdicnius, a double tax or feudal 
ca.sually ; and the word vense^ used by old English writers, 
was abbreviated in modern use into ccss. 

While tlie word census w^as thus aiqilied to the taxation 
of the .Middle Ages, it will readily be understood that in 
its modern .sense it rci eived no ]9ractical apjihcation, since 
neither taxation nor the adjustment of social rank required 
a numbering of the peo]»le ; and the statistic or economic 
ends of such a process were as little known as they had 
been to the Romans. Under the despotic Governments of 
the Continent, however, the tendency to central organiza- 
tion for ])urpose.s of administration and police prepared the 
way foi statistical inquiries into the numbers of the 
inhabitants of particular areas whenever there should occur 
an occasion for enumerating them. It was in Britain, 
with its abstinent Government and unrestrained people, 
that the want of population statistics became most flagrantly 
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conspicuous. It is difficult at present to realize the idea 
that, long after Adam Smith’s time, the number of the 
inhabitants of the British empire could only be guessed at 
as the populousness of China is at the present day ; and, 
as in all matters of statistics, which have their own simple 
solution through spocilic inquiry, the guesses about the 
population of the empire were not only vague but extrava- 
gantly contradictory. During the 18th century, the most 
trustworthy geographers were generally those wlio did not 
venture on an estimate of t^io population even in those 
European states which had the best means of enuiiicratiou 
at their command. 

The first effort to take a census of the population of 
Great Britain was made in 1801 ; it diil not then extend 
to Ireland. Tlio success which attended this and the. two 
succooding efforts was mainly owing to the zeal and ability 
of Mr Kicknu^n, the assistant-clerk of the House of 
Commons. Where there is an organization like that of 
many in the European states for preserving a constant 
official record of all the fluctuations of the i)o])ulation, not 
only in their absolute numbers throughout a whole territory, 
but in the relative numbers in its respective [)arts as they 
may be affected by fluctuations, systematic aiTangcanents 
are thus prepared not only for obtaining a gcncTal census 
at any one moment, but for checking its accuracy and 
classifying its elements. I hit to deal at once with the raw 
material in the self-governe<l British empire required groat 
ingenuity and sagacity. A census, to be accurate., must 
be taken on a uniform system, and must be takiui 
simultaneously. Any enumeration going over a tract of 
time, were it but two days, must bo moni or less inaccurate, 
and destitute of the means of correeting its own inaccuracies. 
Besides the mere abstract numbers of the poojile, there is 
much collateral information to be recorded. This, besides 
its own intrinsic value, is necessary as a check on the 
numbers ; since a distribution into elenioiits according to 
sex, age, social condition, occupation, and the like, afl\»nls 
a self-acting control on the accuracy of nuu’o figures. In a 
census, indeed, it is a .siuijile rule, that the information 
returned should be extend(!d as far biiymid the main facts 
as with safety to these it caji be carried. 'Plie tendency 
towards complexity in the nature of the returns must 
always be checked by the liability of the people at large to 
make blunders and creifto confusion wliere they arc required 
to attest facts not of the most obvious nature, and by the 
difficulty of getting a number of subordinate officers to 
understand and carry out a complex classilication. lli'iice 
there was great difficulty in obtaining a classification 
according to occupation, from its conqflcx iiitcnuixtnre 
with the classification according to families. Thus, in tho 
first census, there was an attempt to classify the people 
under three divisions — (1) persons chiefly employed in 
agriculture, (2) persons chiefly employed in trade, manu- 
factures, or handicraft, and (3) a]l other persons not com 
prised in the two preceding classes. But Mr Bickmaii 
found the returns unsatisfactory, from the diflieulty t)f 
deciding whether the females of the family, chiKIreii, and 
servants were to be classed as of no occiq»ation, or of tlie 
occupation of the adult smiles of the family.” In the two 
subsequent enumerations, the rule ad<)j)ted was to reconl 
the occupation of the head of the family ; but here comes 
a new element of confusion, in the diflieulty of defining 
the head of a family. Experience, and an anxious desire 
to combine simplicity and comprehensiveness in the ri‘turns, 
were tho only means by which such diflicultics could bo 
mitigated. 

The enumerations of 1841 and 1851 in Englainl wero 
much facilitated by tho uniform system of registration of 
births, marriages,, and deaths which came into operation on 
lit July 1837, and which not only afforded the means of 
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checking the accuracy of the returns, but provided a 
prompt and skillecf machinery accustomed to statistical 
work. . Far more dependence could now be placed on the 
discretion and skill of the officers to whom the local duties 
were committed j and the returns wero made more ininute 
and complete. In Scotland it was necessary to adopt the 
method of employing the parish school ma.stera to perform 
tho local duty of enumeraMiig the [)oi)uhition in the 
country districts. In Ireland the first attciii[)t at a general 
census was made in 1811, but it was decidedly unsuccess- 
ful. It was repeated in 1821, but went im further than a 
bare enumeration of doubtful accuracy. Tin* censins taken 
there in 1831 was subject Ut correction in 18:M, t«> make 
it the basis of tho now systoin of national education. In 
the two subsequent onuiiieralions the aid of the admirable 
constabulary force, and the use of an ordiiunce survey, 
nearly complete in 18-H, went fur to supply tin*, want of 
permanent local statistical machinery. 

The census of 1851 wjis taken on tlje31sl day of March, 
the previously distributed schedules being then colleeted. 
They embraced a return of the local and other conditions 
of the population during the preceding night. 

“ At the present census,” say tin* “ it was lesulved 

to exhibit, not merely tlie stntisli<*s, as iMfotc, nf pjiiislies, and 
more eonq»letely of jmrliiinieiit.'irv ami miniii qi.il Ittinuiglis, ].ut also 
of such other lurge towns in England and Si oqninl as {i|'j>ejired 
sunieielitly important for separ.ile Jiieiilion, ainl of all the ••is lrMiis- 
lit’jil districts and iu*w eecdesiusticul parishes v\lii« li, uiidj-r thi* pro- 
vision «>f various Acts of I'arlianieiit, have, dining tlie last forty 
\ejus, been created in England and Wales, in :i<ldition also to the 
inquiry c,one,eniing the oeeupation, age, and Itirtliphiee of ilie 
popuhitiou, it was determined to asi eitiiiii the various lelationshipH 
(such as husband, wife, son, daughter), the civil i-ondiliiiii (as 
married, unmarried, widower, orwiilow), and the nnmlier of pei.sons 
blind, deaf, and dumb.” 

Another novel feature in the census of 1851 was an 
attempt to supply the statistics of the eech'siastical and 
educatioiiiil conclition of tliii country. It staled the 
amount of church aceominodalion at the coininand of each 
religious denomination; while a ndiini was j>rni*\ireil of 
those ill attendance in tlie se.viral chiirelies on Sunday, 
30th March. The attendance throughout thirty divo 
religious communities in England on that forenoon was 
returned as 1, *128,338, of wdiicli the ]uo])ortioii a.<sigiiL‘d 
to the Church of hhigland was 2,371,732. The returns 
for Scotland, admittedly very imperfect, give a total of 
943/J5J, of which 351,454 belonged to the Established 
(.fliurch. The English re|)ort was accompanied by an ela- 
borate liistory of the several religious coinmunilies. 

The enumerations in Ireland exhibit statistical novelties 
of a totally different kind. In 1811 it wa^ nsohed, 
as that country so totally depended on the amount of its 
agricultural prinluco, to obtain the statistics ol its rural 
economy. The surface of the country was (Ii\iili-d iinde»* 
five heads — arable, plantations, uncultivated, towns, and 
water ; and, with a view to these division'', a return 
was made of the character of eadi farm «)r other agrv 
cultural allotment, walh the quant ily of live stock and 
other relevant facts. The attempt was found so successful, 
that it was renew'ed wu’th more fall elleet in 1851, pro- 
ducing 727 tabular folio pages of very valuable iuforination. 

Ct'/tsifs (>J 18 () 1 . 

Tho enumeration in ISdl wa^ the seventh census of 
England, and wais taken under the superintendence uf the 
Ilegistrar-Oeneral, umler the powers conferred by three Acts 
of Parliament, applicable rcs[)cclively to England, Scutland, 
and Ireland. By thr^ ceimii.s it w’as found that the jmpula^ 
tion of the United Kingdom was 29,321,288, and that of 
each of the four divisions of the kingdom wa,s as follows : - 
England and Wales, 20,228,497 ; Scotland, 3,090,808 ; 
Irekud 5,850,309 ; islands in tho British seus, 145,674. 
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The population of England and Wales, excluding the por- 
tion of tho army, navy, and merchant seamen abroad, was 
20,0GG,‘J24. The annual rate of increase per cent, of the 
pcpulatiou in the United Kingdom, in tho ten years 
Ignl-Gl was 0 55, viz. : —England and Wales, i f 4 ; Scot- 
land, O'oS; Indand, (decrease)^ 1’23; and islands in tho 
British seas, 0’02. 

Tile local inacliinery by means of which the census of 
England was taken in 1861 dilihred in no material respect 
from that employed in 1851. In subdividing the country 
the registrars were to see that the emimoralion districts 
were not too extensive or too populous ; th(!y w’ore not to 
contain more than 200 lioiiscs in towns, so that they could 
be enuiiieratid by an active man within the compass of 
a single day. An inniortaut feature consisted i)f the publi- 
cation of the luimboi* of houses and population in ‘‘ civil 
counties” and in Jiciitciiaiicy subdivisions. The number of 
blind and of deaf and dumb from birth, the number of 
foreigners, and the iiuiiiher of naturalized Ibitisli subjects, 
were showm in 18G1 for the first time. In the case of Scot- 
land, the cnuineration W’as for tho first time required to be 
made apart fnnii that of Kuglaud, under the superintendence 
of the Itegi^lrar-Uoner il of Sootlaiid. From 1855 Scotland 
hail the advantage of a national sy.'^tem of registration, and 
the census of 18GI w’as therefore no lunger taken through 
theag.-'iiey of the shcritls in counties, ami of the provosts or 
chief magistrates in the royal and jiarli.imcntary burghs, 
but through tho agency of 1001 local registrars of births, 
deatlis, and marriages, assisted by 8075 cmimerators. The 
forms ami instructions issued were all based on, and in 
most cases virtually the same as, those usrd in England in 
tho census of 1851. ** Flats” were nut reckoned as houses 

iu Scotland in 18<>1. All the details as to iiopiilation, <fec., 
in 1851, were for civil parishes and ci\il counties only. Jn 
18G1 the rotnriH w^ere for registration districts and 
registration comities. Tho novel features iu 18G1 for 
Scotland, wdiicli merit siiecial notice, were th? number of 
families in every piirish and county, the number of liomses 
having wimlow’s, ami the number of children betw’eun the 
agc> of live arid fifteen ye irs iu attend nice at school. In 
18G1 it was ascertained that the i^l:ln(ls in Scotland 
amounted to 787 in number, and of these iSt; w’ ere inhabited 
by one or nioiv p..r>ons on the census day. 

The tallies ill lS«jl relating to the ages, conjugal coii- 
ditioii.',, biitlipl icc*^, blind, deaf and dumb, and to the 
occupitions c')ini»iiiiMl witli ages, w'ere publi>,li(*d uniformly 
with those in 185 1 . A comparison can i)e made of the occu- 
jiatioiis at the iliilVrcnt agi's wdth the ilcatli registers, and 
the comparative mortality prevailing among the ditfereiit 
classes and rank>i of society i-aii now be aMM-rtained as well 
as the comparative healtliiiiess of each uccuj»ation or trade. 

//v'Aoo/, — The enumeration of the }>eople of 

Ireland in 18GI was clfeoted ba* tin* first time altogether 
(excepting the metroi»olis) by tin; otliccrs and men of the 
constabulary force. The returns .show — fur }»rovinces, 
counties, baronies, parishes, towns, and parliamentary 
boroughs -tin; area, population, and number of houses, 
the number of families w’ith their pursuits and the means 
u[>oii whicli they were dependent, also the religious j)rofe.s- 
Hions and education of tho inhabitants, llie number of 
families living in each house, and tlio amount of their 
accoiiiinodation by counties in rural and civic districts, the 
birtliplaiMis of the ])eople, their condition as to marriage, 
and their occupations for each county, also tabular 
summaries ndating to vital statistics. 

The agi*.-> of the people in Ireland were incorrectly 
returned in 18GI, and in tho tables of the occupations of 
the people a large number are left unclassified. 

In tjie Channel Islands and the Isle of Man, the census 
was taken in conformity with instructions from the Home 


OfiBce, by the respectivo Lieutonant-Qovernors acting in 
conjunction with the English central office. 

First Impenal Census^ 1871. 

In 1871 the first Imperial census of the British empire 
was taken, and the population was found to amount to 
234,762,5U3, living upon 7,709,449 square miles of 
territory ; comprising England and Wales, with a population 
of 22,856, 1G4 ; Scotland, 3,392,559 ; Ireland, 5,449,186 : 
i.slauds in the British seas, 147,470; and British Colonies 
and Tossessioiis (exclusive of the army, navy, and mer- 
chant seamen abroad, as they are included in the popula- , 
tions just quoted), 202,917,214. The population of 
England and Wales, excluding the portion of the army,^ 
navy, and merchant seamen abroad, W'as 22,712,266. The 
annual rate of increase per cent, of the poimlation in tho 
United Kingdom in the ten years 1 8G1-71 4vas 0*83, viz. : — 
in England and Wales, 1’23; >Scotlaiid, 0*92; Ireland 
(decrease), 0*71 ; islands in the British seas, 0’i2. 

In this great undertaking the work was subdivided for 
convenience of cxeciitiuii. In conformity with the Act of 
Parliament the census of England and Wales was taken by 
the Hegistrar-Ceneral, assistoil by Dr Farr and J. T. Ilam- 
mick. The poiiulation w^as enumerated in one day (3d April 
1871) by 32,543 onuineraturs, employed under 2195 regis- 
trars and G2G siiporintendcut registrars. 

Instructions were issued to the superintendent registrars, 
and to the registrars oi‘ births and deaths, for their guid* 
ance in taking tlie census, and one of the duties requiring 
their earliest attention was the division <Sf tho countiy 
into cnuineration districts, and just hero the regiskar hod 
an important duty to fulfil, for he was directed to seo that 
the boundaries of parisJies, towmshiiis, ecclesiastical dis- 
tricts, municipal and ])arliamentary cities and boroughs, 
urban sanitary districts, and all other of the various con- 
flicting and confusing territorial subdivi.sions of the country, 
were duly indicated. Most of the registrars laid down 
the boundaries of their enumeration districts on maps, so 
as to ensure that no part of their districts was omitted. 

These jilans of division were first submitted to the 
various siiperiritcndent registrars, and finally to the 
Begistrar-Oeneral for approval. The 32,543 enumerators 
w\-re required to be intelligent, trustworthy, and active, to 
WTite well, and to liave .some knowledge of arithmetic. They 
were not to be inlinii or of WTak health, not younger than 
18 years, nor older than 05 ; and they w^ere required to be 
persons likely to conduct themselves with strict propriety 
and civility. 027 of the public or charitable institutions 
wxre enumerated by the masters or chief resident officers. 

In order to facilitate the proper designation of all roads, 
streets, and liouses, a circular was addressed to the mayor 
of eacli niurvicipal city and borough, and tt) tho chairman 
of every local board, suggesting that previous to the 
c(*nsus all unnamed ro.'^ls and streets should be named, 
and all houses numbered. Circulars were also addressed 
to the press ex[)Iaining the objeicts and uses of the census, 
so as to aid in securing conqilete and correct returns 

The emiineratioii of 1871 was a “ nnminaV' census. 

The householders* schedules •‘were delivered by the 
enumerators prior to 3d April. Every separate occupier 
received a schedule, and this schedule was so prepared in 
accordance with the 4th section of the Census Act, that, as 
.show'^ii iu the .annexed example, the name, sex, age, rank, 
profession or occupation, conjugal condition, relation to 
head of family, and birthplace of every person who abode 
in any house, on tho night of Sunday, 2d April 1871, 
might be returned ; tho blind, deaf and dumb, imbecile, 
or lunatic were distinguished. At the census of 1871 the 
numbers of lunatics out of asylums and of imbeciles or 
idiots were ascertained for the first time. 
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Kime and SuTname. 


Relation to 
Head of Family. 


Oeorge Wood.... Head of Family 


a^lan Wood . Son 

Flora Jane Wood! iMughtcr.. 
Ellen Wood. 


Eliza EilwardM ... Scrvuut I 

Ann Young Sci*vant j 


Condition. | Sex. 

Affe 

(la-Ht 

Birth- 

Rank, Profeation, or Oocnpation 

^1inre bom. 

If (1) Deaf-and-Dumb. 
(2) Blind. 

(*) Imbecile or Idiot. 

Married ..... 

Married ..... 
Unmanied 

day). 

(Farmer (of *17 acroa, employ-) 

1 ing 8 lahourera and 8 boya) ) 

Fanner's Wife 

Farmer'a Son | 

Surrey, Godstimc 
Scotland... 

Surrey, OodstoDc 

(4) Lnnatic. 

Widow 


Scholar 

Annuitant.. 

Kent, KamsKHtc 

Gatiada.. 

Lunatic. 

UninaiTled 


General Servant (domestic) 

Middlesex, Padaln^tuii 


Unmarried 

UiiinaiTicd 


Dairymaid 

Farm Servant 1 

I Surrey, Croydoi 

I Essex, Eppiiif; 



The despatch of forms and instructions began as soon 
as the office in Craig’s Court was opened, and included 
6,600,000 householders’ schedules, weighing about 4 1 tons. 
The enumeration books and forms sent out weighed in 
the aggregate about 54- tons. But in addition to these 
there were sent out from the central office no less than 
116 different descriptions of printed instructions, forms, 
and circulars, including a calendar, so that certain opera- 
tions might be summarized. 

The metropolitan, the inunici]>al, and the county police 
afforded help in enumerating the houseless population. 
The strength of the navy, in forms prejiared ftir the 
purpose, was returned by the Admiralty ; the iiicrcliaut 
seamen, in port or out at sea, by Her Majesty’s Customs, 
and by the Registrar-General of merchant seamen ; and 
BSs Royal Highness the Field-Marshal Cominaiidingdn-cliief 
supplied full returns of the various particulars respecting 
the uriiiy. The numbers of British subjects in foreign 
states and in India and the pupulatiun of the (A)lonies 
were obtained through Her Majesty’s Secretaries of State 
for Foreign Affairs, India, and the Colonies. 

Welsh schedules were i.ssued for the use of a certain 
number of the Welsh people, and it was found that in 
17,276 of these the particulars were inserted in the Welsh 
language, and had to be translated. 

The enumerators were instructed to consider a house as 
comprising all the 8j)ace within the external and party walls 
of a building, whether occu]iied by only one family, or by 
several families living in distinct stories or apartments ; and 
they W'ero also instructed, when delivering their achedule.s, 
to make a record, in a “ menioraiiduin book” supplied ba- 
the purpose, of tho road or street in whicli every liuu.se was 
situated, and of the na\pe or number of each house, and to 
state the number of schedules left at each house. Unin 
habited houses, houses building, cliiirches, chapels, and all 
other public buildings w-ere likewise noticed in tins hook. 
With tho assistance of tho police, the eiiuineratiu* Ir.id 
mako or procure returns of all persons not dwelling in 
houses, but sleeping in barns, sheds, caravans, or tents, or 
in the open air. 

Special schedules were printed for the enumeration of 
persons in piibMc institutions, on board ves.sel'^, or in cliargo 
of boats and barges employed in inland navigation. 

Persons travclUng during the night of Siiiiclay, 2d Ajiril, 
wore to be included in the schedule of the j)i’i»prii*tor or 
manager of the hotel or inn, or in tho schedule of the 
occupier of the house, at which they arrived on the morning 
of Monday, 3d April. Persons engaged in work away from 
homo during the night \)f Huiiday, 2d April, were to be 
included in schedules left at their houses. 

The cause of an unusual number of persons being 
temporarily absent or present was to be noted. 

When the enumerators had collected and arranged their 
schedules, they were copied into enumeration books pro- 
vided for this purpose, and a summary was made of the ])opii- 
lation of each civil parish, township, or place, and these books 
were delivered to the registrar on or before lOdi April, by 
whom they were examined and corrected, and forwarded 
on or before 24th April to the superintendent registrar. 

enumeration books wore then revised by the 


superintendent registrar, who was at this stage required to 
fill up a printed form, showing a summary of the houses 
and population in each sub-district, municipal or parlia- 
mentary city or borough, <kc., and transmit the whole to 
the Census Office in Craig’s Court. 

On receipt of the books and summaries by the Registrar- 
General, the abstract reejuired by the Uth section of the 
Census Act was prepared and laid before Parliament on 
20th June 187L 

As soon as the preliminary report, consisting of 137 
pages, was published, the work commenced at the central 
office of revising the enumeration bu(»ks so as to ascertain 
the correct number of houses and population in each of the 
various subdivisions of the country, and in order to ensure 
accuracy in the preparation of this work, statements of the 
houses and population of ecclesiastical districts and other 
local subdivisions were submitted to the clergy and to the 
various local authorities for approval. The regi.strar.s were 
required to state the cause of anj’' remarkable increase or 
decrease of population, and a proof of the tables relating to 
each county was submitted to the clerk of tho peace for 
correction and approval. 

The abstracts relating to the occu[)ations and ages of the 
people were a great work. It was considered desirable not 
only to take out the number of persons of each sex in each 
occupation, but the number at each qiiiiKiuennial period of 
age; for without this information the relative salubrity of 
the professions, and a great variety of other important ques- 
tions could not be determined. 

In this arrangement of the people according to occupa- 
tions and ages, they had not only to be clas.sitied in 
different orders, but it was nece.ssary to find a phice for 
every one of the 23 millions of ])o[>iihition, so as to be 
enabled to pass them rapidly and distinctly in rcvie\v. 

The classiticatioii of the living according to their ]»ro- 
fessioiis and occupations in combination with age iia.s 
opened up a newfiehl of iinjuiry, and the question can now 
he determined for sanitary purposes, and for lift* insuraijcc, 
what ellects the different profes.sions and occiijKiti«ni.s liave 
on health at different ages. Foniieiiy, the mean aiic at 
death was taken to show the liealthiness or in>aliibrit v of 
certain occupations. But the mean age at thalh dej»i;nds 
upon many circumstances besides liealth, aiul among 
others, upon the ages of the living, which v;ir} in prt)por- 
tions in almost every profession, acconliug as it is a pro- 
fession that peo])le enter early or later in Jilb Insurance 
offices and friendly societies will timl tin* results of the 
third Volume of the (.’eii.su.s of KiiLilaiul in 1871- in 
conjunction \\ith the l lth Anmial beport, and the two 
Suppleineiiis to the 25111 and 3r)th .\nmial Reports of the 
Registrar-General, recording the mortality of persons at 
different occupations — of gn-at use to them in their trans 
actions, for it is evident that the lives of farmers, foi 
example, may be safely insured at much lower rates than 
tho lives of licensed victuallers. 

Many important results for civil counties ” were pub- 
lished in 1871 that will not bo found in the census returns 
of 1861, such as a description of the territorial, executive, 
and ecclesiastical divisions in each county, more exact 
areas from the ordnance surveyi additional columns showing 

V. — 4.S 
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the houses under three headings, an<i[ distinguishing the 
sexes of the population, additional columns showing area, 
number of electors, and of members within the parlia- 
mentary limits, including and excluding rejiresented 
boroughs, petty sessional divisions, wards of municipal 
boroughs, CDinparative tables of houses and jmpulation in 
18G1 and 1871, tables showing the number of families in 
eacli civil j)arisli and township, ami results sliowiiig the 
residue of area and population in motluT parishes. 

Also under “ registration counties*’ many new ])articulars 
were published in 1871, sucli as maps of cuunties and 
districts, showing tlie population of large towns, and the 
particulars as to reformatory and industrial scliuols, and 
as to Her Majesty's ships. 

The census of Ireland in 1871 was taken by the 
l\egistrar-( General t)f Ireland, assi>ted by twn other com- 
missioners, AV. li. AVildi* and (i. W. Al)i.iham. The 
enumeration (excej»t in the metn)pnlis, in which 178 of 
the Dublin .Metrupulitaii I’oliee (listdiargcd that duty) was 
effected l»y •lo.'JG members of the Jbyal Irish Constabu- 
larv, wimse local knowledge and ])re\ious (Xjierience as 
enumerators on three former occasions rendered them 
peculiarly wtdl siiiti‘d for tliis undertaking. Tlic country 
was divided into IMS districts, each under the charge of 
a sub-iiispoclor. IVinted instructions wore furnished, 
and, when necessary, the enumerators were supplied with 
maps, conveyances, boats, and in the I lisli-sj leaking 
dUtricts with iiiterpreti'ivs also. In conformity with the 
Cfin.siis Act an abstract of the census of Ireland was 
publi.shed on 1 Illi June 1871, showing the number of 
houses, families, and po])ulatioii in eacli c(»imty and city, 
and in certain corporate towns in Ireland, 'flie iiuiidiers 
ill the dilferent leligious [irofessioiis were also r(‘tiinied as 
directed by the Act. The nwised and liiial numbers for 
Ireland reeord the jiopulation in 1871 at 5,412, 377, 
show'ing a decrease since 18(11 of oSd.aPO or ()'07 ])er cent. 
In the ]»revious deceiiniatl, ISol-GI, tlie p(»[»uIation iiad 
dccrca.sed by 753,1 18^ or 11 '50 per c( i:t. The. decrease in 
the ])ojnilalioii of 1871 is staled tt» he childly attributable 
to emigration. From 1st May 1851 to .'list March 1871 
the loss by emigralioii amounted to 2,02 l,(I(Jl). ilcsults 
relating to the age*', civil cimdition.s, uci u[>:i(i()ns, birtli- 
Jilaces, religion ami education of the ])e«iple arc published 
ill the ci'ii.^iis retiiiiis for Trelaiid ; ;nnl iii-;lniclion.s were 
issued by the ( ioveruuiciit, directing that the results of 
the census ol 1871 for each of IIuj three divisions of the 
kingdom should In* publi.Aied, with a view to uniformity. 
Some of the principal re.'sults have thus been as.similated in 
1871, but there i.s still a ennsiih rable want of nniformity, 
esjiecially as regards the ages of clnldieii iii Ireland. A 
volume devotetl entirely to vital static ics is not the lea.st 
inlere.'^ting of the re.sults of the ceii.su.^ of 1 1 eland in 1871, 

As I'l gards Scotland, the results (d tin- ci ijsusof 1871 are 
nearly unilorm with those of Knalainl. In addition to the 
ordinary ]>articular.s, iiupiirie.s were made as to tbe number 
of cliddien Iroiii live to thirteen years of age receiving 
education, and llie number of rooms witli windows. Tins 
ceiLsus was taken by the Registrar ( Jeneral of Scotland and 
J)r Stark, fhiough the agency of ItJlG local regbstrars, 
a.ssi.sli*(l by 8312 enumerators, whose apjiuintmenlH W'ere 
approved by the .slunlis in counties, and l)y (he chief 
magistrates in boroughs. The returns for Scotland in 1871 
contairi Hmie new featuni.s, such as the ecclesiastical sub- 
divisions of civil coimtie.s, grouping the pojmlatiuii of each 
civil Cl unty into three great divisions, according a.s they 
inhabited town-, villages, nr rural j)arts ; the particulars 
as to hou.«ii;s, families, and population rcljUivc to parlia- 
mentary constituencies of counties are also new. As there 
were no registration districts in 1851, no attempt was made 
•in 18CI to show the relative increase or decrease of the 
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population from 1851, But in the census of 1871, this 
want was supplied by giving the number of the popuktion 
in each district for 1861, for comparison with that of 1871. 
The number of children from five to thirteen years of age 
in the receipt of education also appears for the first time in 
the returns for 1871. , 

The census of the Island of Man and of the Channel 
Islamls was taken by the lieutenant-governors according to 
directions issued by the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, but the foi*ms atid instructions were issued by 
the Registrar-General of Kngland. The population of these 
i.slands on the aggregate in 1871 was 144,638, viz.: — Isle of 
Man 54,012, Jersey 5G,G27, and Guernsey and adjacent 
bslands 33,069. No census of the Isle of Man was taken 
earlier tlian that of 1821, when 40,081 persons were enume- 
rated. hhiumerations of the inhabitants of Jersey were 
made in 1806 and in 1815, in which yeargrthe population 
was respectively returned as 22,855 and 22,763. The first 
census of Guernsey, &c., was taken in 1821, and was 
20,302. The population of these islands lias remained 
nearly stationary at the last three censuses. 

The cost of tile census, iiimirred at tlic central office, and 
in payment of local ofiii-ers in each of the three countries 
in 1871, was .£5, 5s. 7Jd. per 1000 of the jK)j)ulation for 
England and Wales, .£8, Is. Id. for Scotland, and'£7, 2s. 
7d. for Ireland. 

The results of the census of 1871 are multitudinous, and 
it i.s impossible liere to enumerate all the facts of interest 
which the returns disclose. Those relating to parliamentary 
constitiK'ncies show that of 95 counties, c/^ divisions of 
counties, the population had incn’ased since 1861 in 82, 
wdiile in 13 the population had decreased. Out of 198 
boroughs wliiclj returned mcmbi rs to Parliament tbe popu- 
lation had inereased in 156, wdiile in 31 the population had 
decreased. In the year 1868 the boundaries of 68 boroughs 
w^orealttTed, and in some of these the iiiereaso of population 
may bo due to enlargerl area. Eleven borjughs had been 
formed since 1861. Some (J tlie elaborate results afford 
the means of .solving important cpiestions relating to the 
indn.slrial organization of tlie country, and show to what 
(*.\tent tliere has beim a diminution in the numbers employed 
in the cultivation of the soil, and to what extent there has 
boon a consolidation of farms, affecting the average size 
of the holding.^. Otlier results show the ages of the 
married and unmarried population, and these, combined 
with the returns of the ages at marriage, furnish the 
means of determining very imporiaiit questions, such 
as the probable duration ot the joint lives of husband and 
wife, tlie annual rate of maiViage at difi’erciit ages, and so 
on. I'ables sliowing the nunil)cr of foreigners resident in 
England and Wales, and the number of British residents 
abroad, throw imieli light on many iiuints* relating to the 
social eomlition of the ]»eople. Not the least useful of the 
results i.s an interp()latL'’d table of the population at each 
year of age, furnishing .school-boards with the means of 
ascertaining tbe proportional number of children at the 
school age.s, and enabling life insurance otfices and 
scientific and other aulhorities to solve many important 
problems. * (w. f.) 

Cm a us of the I Ini led Statics. 

The census in the United States is a political necessity. 
'Po this, and not to the general appreciation of the claims 
of statistical science is due the fact that the systematic 
])eriodica1 enumeration of inhabitants w^as there undertaken 
earlier even than in England. 

iiad the government set up in 1787 been a pure con- 
federation, like that which preceded it, into which the 
States entered as equal bodies, the census would not have 
been a condition of its existence ; while rude estimaten 
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foundod on tho number of the natural militia, the arms- 
bearing population, or on the number of horses, or on the 
records of births and deaths, might long have answered 
all administrative purposes. On the other hand, had 
the Constitution of 1787 erected a single, self-sufficient 
government, a simple sovereignty, the census need not 
have been provided for in that instrument, lleprcsenta- 
tive power might have been apportioned approximately 
according to common fame, or numbers migiit have been 
rejected as the measure of political })Ower, as in England, 
and even as in Connecticut, alone of all the Slates of tlic 
American Union, to-day. 

But the mixed form of government cstablislu il by that 
constitution, the only form of government which was tiu-n 
possible, by which the pre-(ixisting States maintained their 
right to exist and to act for themselves in all strictly 
internal affiiirs,* wliilo for all national pur]»uses political 
power was to bo exercised by a double rule, partly through 
the States acting as eipial bodies, and partly according to 
population irresi)ectivo of State lines, positively recjuiriiil, 
not as a means of administrative efficiency, but as an 
essential condition of its own existence, that tiie iiduibi- 
tants of the United States should be [lerioilically eiiuiiier- 
ated. Accordingly^ w’e find in the (Joiistitutiouof i7<S7a 
provision for a census to be taken every ten years, the tirst 
enumeration to be made “ within tliroo yeiirs after tho 
first meeting of the C^mgross of the United States.’* 

It would appear from this brief review that the eulogium 
of Moreau de J uniies w^as scarcely merited, when he 
declared thatf the United States present a phenomenon 
without parallel in history, — “ that of a [u'ople who 
instituted tlio statistics of their country on the very day 
when they founded their government, ami w'ho regulated 
by the same instrument the census of inhabitants, tlndr 
civil and political rights, and the destinies of the nation.” 
As a matter of umloulited liisti)ry, the provision for a 
national census was incorporated in the constitution solely 
from political, not at all from ]dnlosoj)liical, coiisiderathms. 
Pending the actmil ac(;onii)lishment of the iirst enunuM-a- 
tion, ail estimate of the i)opulatioii of the sev«Tal Slates 
was adojited as a provisional basis of rcpreseulutien in 
Congress. 

Tho first census was taken in 1790, the returns all bi iiig 
referred to the 1st of August of that year, althtuigh the 
work of eaiivassing was extended over a considerable 
period. As was the. case wdth the first British census 
eleven years later, ami as is likely to be the ease with the 
first census of any coinmuiiity, great disa])]K)intment was 
felt at the result, and dissatisfaction at the methods of 
enumeration was loudly expressed. ]Mr Jetferson. then 
Secretary of State, was careful in sending abn^ad eopies of 
the published tables, to impress it uii tlie iiiiiids of Jiis 
correspondents that the returns fell far sliort of the truth, 
and even went so far as to siipi)lf the omissions whi'di he 
assumed to exist. The results of later censuses, howc/er, 
have established the substantial accuracy of the first 
enumeration, and shown that tlio tlissatisfactit)n felt at the 
time was but the inevitable disappointment of over strained 
anticipations. “ To count,’* says Dr Johnson, is a miHlei n 
practice ; the ancient nieth«)d was to guess ; and wdiere 
numbers are guessed, they arc always magnifiiid.” General 
censuses were taken in isOO, 18ib, ami ISiM), w ith exact 
intervals of ten years. lu IS.'IO the datt; of einimeratiou 
was fixed on tho Ist of Juno. This change made the 
interval between tho fourth and fifth censuses nine years 
and ten months only, reducing the nominal ratio of increases 
between 1820 and 1830, by about two-thirds of 1 per 
cent. The succession of census was then resumed writh 
exact intervals of ten years. Tho ninth census was taken 
as of date Juno 1870. 


s u s 

Peculiarities of tho Constitution of the United States 
have been spoken of which rendered the census a political 
necessity, and secured its adoption there earlier than in 
countries far mure advanced in statistical science and in the 
arts of administration. To the same peculiarities are at- 
tributable the features by wdiich the census of the United 
States has come to differ from the census of other countries. 
The reservation by the States of all rights not granted to 
the general Government makes it fairly a matter of 
question whether purely statistical inqidiics, other than for 
the single purpose of apportioning rc[»rchcnlation, coulil be 
initiated by any other authority than that nf the States 
themselves. That large ])arty which advocates a strict and 
jealous const ruction of the constitutiuii would certainly 
oppose any inde[»eiuleiit legislation by the national C.:i)n- 
gress for ])roviding a registration of births, marriage-, and 
deaths, or for obtaining social and industrial statistics, 
whether for the satisfaction of the publicist, or for the 
gnid.'iiice of tlie legislature. Kven thoiigli the Miiu'eme 
court should deciile such legislatiim to be williiii the grant 
of pow’^ers to the general Goveiiimeiit, the distrust and 
ojjpositioii, on oonstitutional groiimls, of si) large a portion of 
the people, could not but go tar to ilefeat tin* object sought. 

In this political difficulty, the uiH|iu*stioiial)ie provision 
of the constitution for a decennial census has been taken 
ail vantage of by all ])arties to secure much statistical 
information, wdiicli is not usually, and ]K‘rhaps is not 
j>ro[»crly, connected with a ci*nsus. Jsor can there be any 
tloubt tliat the introduction of new^ sch(*ilules of inquiries 
has, since 1850, somewhat impaired the etiicieiicy of tlio 
■eiisiis in its original constitutional function of making a 
count of the inhabitants of tho sev(*ral parts of tlie country 
for the purpose of distributing representation in Congress. 
As the census has widened, it lias weakened. .More has 
been put ui>oii the enumerator than he could well carry. 
Jlis attention has been distracted by the multiplicity of 
objects presented ; the great number of imiiiirics has also 
jierplcxed and irritated the body of citizens ; w hile the 
result of protracting the canvass to obtain additional 
information has, in the incessant idianges of j)upulaliun, 
especially in cities and in maiinfacturing villages, allowed 
Hot a few lo escape enumeration altogether. 

The. first enlargement of the seo[)e of tin* census w^as in 
iSlt), when the agents of the eeiiMis were by law lequirod 
to take an aecount of tho .several iiiannfactiiiing cstablisli- 
ments and manufactories within their several districts. 
The same requirement w’as contained in the Act for the 
census of 1820 ; but the results proved of so little value 
that the attempt was altogether abandoned in l83t). In 
J8I0 a manufacturers* sehedulo was used, and inquiries 
respecting schools W’ere incorporated. It was at tho 
seventh census, 1 SJO, however, that the. main ( iiiargeiiicnt 
was offectod. Jiy tho Act of May 23 of that >ear, the 
census was extondod to cover the several subjects of 
mortality, agriculture, productive iiKliistrv, sclo'ols, churche.s, 
newspajiors, itc., A'c. 

The agencies and methods of enumeration in the census 
of the United States have been but littli* changed from 
the first, and are to-day antiquated ami ineffective in 
a high degree. By tlio Act of 1790, jt w.as made the duty 
of the marshals of the United States courts in the several 
judicial districts to lake tin* enumeration, appointing 
therefor as many assistants as limy should deem necessary. 
The enumeration wms to commence August 1, and to 
close within nine calondar months thereafter ; the returns 
were to be filed with tho clerks of the several eonrt.s, 
while the marshals w'erc. to forw'ard to the juvsident “ tlie 
aggregate amount of each description of persons within 
their respective districts.*’ In 1800 the supervision of the 
census was placed with the becretury of State. The 
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machinery m enumeration remained until 1850 the same 
as in 1790. 

In 1810 the agents of the census were placed under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Treasury as to the enumera- 
tion of manufactures required; but in 1820 the entire 
charge remained with the Secretary of State. In 1850, the 
aupervi.sioii of the census was committed to the newly 
created Department of the Interior, and the period allowed 
for enumeration was restricted to live months. As a 
matter of fact, no ouumeralion has boon completed within 
that time. The United States marshals and their assistants 
roinaiued the agents i>f the census oHice ; andasiijierintendent 
of census was appointed. In preparation for the census of 
1870, a committee of the House of Hepresentatives, under 
the cliairinanship of General James A. Garfield of Ohio, 
presented a bill which sought to bring the census as nearly 
up to the deiiiiiids of modern statistical science as the 
peculiar conditions of settlement and occupation in the 
United States wuiiM allow. The report of the committee 
dwelt strojigly on the essential vicioiisness of a protracted 
enumeration, and on the general uiititness of the marshals 
of tile courts to perform the duty. The bill, how’^ever, did 
not propose a single-day enumeration, Imt allowed a month 
for Its completion. The schedules of inquiries were 
largely increased in recognition of the impossibility of 
obt.iining statistical information under authority of the 
United States Government, cxce]>t under cover of the 
constitutional provision for a decennial census. Tho rank 
and power of tho .superintendent of census were increased. 

The bill of the committee was carried through the 
House of llepresentutives by largo majorities, but failed in 
the Senate. Tlie census of 1870 was consequently taken 
under the Act of 1850 with two or three inconsiderable 
amendments. 

The cost of each census has been as follows ; — 



Dollarii. 


Dollars. 

1790 . 

44.877 

1840 

833,371 

ISoo .. 

(10,000 

18.50 

1,318,028 

1810 . 

178,445 

1800 

1,917,540 

1820 .. 

20 S,r »20 

1870 


isao. . 

378,548 1 



Ill the 

CL'iisi’s of 1870 the 

work of 

enumeration 


performed by 0572 assistant marshals, su[>er vised by (51 
marshals of ITnitiMl States coiirt.s. 

Prior sehediilfs .s«> called, that is, schedules ti> be left at 
the residence in advance (»f the cnuiueration, to be filled 
up by the head of the family, have never lieeii used in a 
census of the United States, though adopted in nearly 
every European country, (f. a. w\) 

(JENTaURS (KcVraiyioi), in Greek mythology, w'ere 
beings part horse ]):irt luan, ir., a horse had its neck 
and head replaeed by the he.itl and body of a man down 
to the waist. The olde^^t fnim was that of a man alto- 
gether in front with the body and hind legs of a horse 
attached t(» his back. Jn ]MM)phng solitary and wild places 
with imaginary beings it w'as u^ual to ,'issign to the.se beings 
a bodily form in some obvious way consi.stent with tho 
features of the locality; thus, Pan, the .spirit of rocky hills, 
wa.s imagined as having goat’s legs, and Scylhi, the spirit 
of sea '^tonns, as having the bofly and tail of a fish. In 
mo^t cfi'^e.s the animal adjunct was made to su[)ersedc the 
human legs, ns if the first consideration had been that the 
spirit .should have a iion-hiiiiian means of locomotion. Jn 
the case of the (jciitaurs whose home W'as in mountainous 
and Wooded regions with wild torrents, chielly in Thessaly 
and Arcadia, tho hor^e may have been chosen either as 
eymbciiic of the impetuosity of streams and winds, or from 
the circumstance of such districts being favourable for 
horse rearing. One of the Centaurs, Chiron, who lived in 
a cavB'On Mount Pehon, was a friend of gods and heroes, 
skilled in medicine and mmsic and as an instructor of 


youth ; but as a race they were beet known for their battle 
with the Lapithae, which arose at the marriage of Peiri-* 
thous and Deidamia, when the Centaursi excited with 
wine, attempted to carry off the bride, but were over- 
powered by the help of Theseus, who was present ; hence 
this subject, generally suitable for sculpture, was a favourite 
with Athenian artists. The Centaurs formed part of the 
retinue of Bacchus. No satisfactory derivation of the name 
has yet been given. 

CENTIPEDES and MILLEPEDES, the popular names 
of the two orders of Articulate animals which until lately 
formed the entire class Myriapoda. They were formerly 
classed with insects, which they resemble in their jointed 
limbs and antennse, and in their respiratory system, but 
they have also points of contact with annelid worms, with 
crustaceans, and with spiders, by which they are marked 
as a transition group, intermediate between' the lower and 
higher Articulata. Myriapods (pvpia^f ten thousand, and 
?roes, a foot) arc elongated worm-like creatures, cylindrical 
or fiattened, and composed of numerous segments, each 
bearing one or two pairs of jointed legs,- — those on the 
anterior segments being modified, as in the Crustacea, so as 
to form the organs of the month. The fang-like, prehensile 
jaws of the centipede, perforated at their extremities to 
allow of the passage of the liquid venom into the wound 
they have inflicted, are thus simply modifications of a pair 
of legs. The eyes consist of a number of ocelli, congregated 
together on the head, and, with a single exception, are 
never compound, as in insects. Like the latter, they breathe 
by means of tracheal tubes, opening by stigmata placed on 
both sides, behind the insertion of tho legs, and kept 
permanently open by a spinil chitinous fibre. They are 
unisexual, the organa of generation being, however, dif- 
ferently plactid in the two groups, occurring anteriorly in 
millepedes, and iiosterioiiy in centipedes. Tho young of 
many species closely resemble their parents from the time 
they leave the egg, only with fewer limbs and segments ; 
these, however, increase witli each successive moulting 
until the normal number of the adult is reached. Other 
species, as those of the family Julidee, undergo, during 
their period of growth, modifications closely resembling the 
metamorphoses of insects. Their larvse at first either are 
destitute of legs, or have only three T^airs situated anteriorly; 
and it is only after a long series of muultings, extending in 
some cases over two years, that their maturity is signalized 
by tlie appearance of sexual organs. 

Myriapods have been usually divided into tho two orders 
Chiloijimtha or Millepedes and Chilopoda or Centipedes ; 
but recently a small myriajiod, ^th of an inch in length, 
was discovered by Sir J. Lubbock, among decomposing 
vegetable matter, differing from the other members of the 
class in the »ibscnce of trachem, apparently absorbing air 
through its semi-transparent skin, in the smaller number 
of ita legs (nine pairs),cand in the bifid character of its 
antenm*3 ; and this has been made tho typo of a third order — 
ranropid(je. Pauropiis Huxltyi Lubbock describes as an 
active, cleanly little creature, with a look of cheerful 
intelligence, in marked contrast to the dull stupidity of the 
Jididae, or the melancholy f'jfocity of the centipede. 
Millepedes, or Thousand-Legs, are readily distinguished 
from the other group by their antennaj, which are always 
six or seven jointed, by the generally cylindrical shape of 
tho body, and by the possession of two pairs of legs on each 
segment — ^the last posterior segments and a few anterior 
excepted. Each segment also bears a pair of stigmata or 
tracheal openings, instead of every alternate one, as in 
centipedes; and this fact, taken in connection with the 
double quantity of legs, has led to the belief that each 
segment in the millepede has been formed by the union of 
two, a view further strengthened by the presence of n 
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distinct transverse groove down the centre of each. The 
legs of millepedes though numerous are exceedingly weak, 
and in moving they appear to glide along like footless 
worms. They are most frequently found among damp 
moss, and beneath masses of decaying vegetable matter on 
which they feed ; and when in danger they roll themselves 
into a bail. The British species are few, and the largest 
of these does not exceed 2 inches in length ; but there is 
an A.merican form which attains a length of 8 inches. All 
are equally harmless, the prehensile jaws being rudimen- 
tary, while the other parts of the mouth are modified 
to suit their purely vegetable diet. 

Centipedes, or “Hundred-Legs," have their segments 
flattened, and covered with a leathery skin, and have one 
pair of legs on each segment, the posterior pair being 
directed backwards and elongated so as to resemble a 
couple of jointed tails. Their autennaj have nut less than 
fourteen and rarely more than forty joints, while tlie body 
segments do not usually exceed twenty. The organs of the 
mouth are masticatory, and are admirably adapted to the 
.carnivorous habits of the centipede. It feeds princi[)ally 
on insects, .seizing them with its powerful prehensile 
organs, and injecting at the same time its vetioin into the 
wound. The bite of the larger forms, as Srolojteiulra 
morsitariSy occurring in tropical countries, is exceedingly 
painful, and is described by those who have suffered from 
it “ as similar to what might bo produced by contact with 
a red-hot iron,” giving rise to swelling, throbbing pains, 
atid febrile ayiu[)toiiis (Dr Colling wood’s jVtftnmiisi's 
Rambles m Jthe China Seas), These, however, yield 
readily to an application of ammonia. Centipedes seldom 
exceed a foot in lengtli. They are exceedingly active in 
pursuit of their prey, insinuating their inany-jointed .and 
flattened bodies under stones, beneath the bark of trees, 
and wherever insects usually lurk. Lithohins foreipntus, 
the commonest British species, is 2 inches long, and (piito 
harmless, although v/hen seized it attempts to fix its jaws 
into the skin of its captor. The s])ccics belonging to tlie 
genus Geophilas are said to bo luminous in the dark. 
Upwards of twenty species of fossiLMyriapoda are known, — 
the oldest from the Coal Measures of North America, ami 
belonging to the millepede or vegetable eating division. 
One of these, Xyfobim sii/illaria, was found in the hollow 
trunks of the fossil SiT}i((<iria, 

CKNTLIVKF., Sus.wxa {1007-172;!), a dramatic 
writer, was born in 1007, or jierhaps a year or two later, 
probably in Ireland, whither her father, Mr Freeman, a 
Lincolnshire gentleman, had been forced to flee at the 
Restoration on account of his rarliameutariaii principh^s. 
Being left an orphan about tho age of eleven .slie came 
London, where, at tlie age of sixteen she married a iie[»hew 
of Sir Stephen Fox. About twelve iiionths afterwards her 
husband died ; and she then married a nrilitaiy oflicer 
named Carrol. Carrol was killed in a duel about a year 
and a half after their marriage, and his widow was left to 
support herself by her [»eu ami by acting. Her first attempt 
was a tragedy called ilie Perjured Husband ; but almost 
all her subsequent pieces were coiriedics, several of which, 
through their liveliness, ^njoyod veryconsiderabli' popularity, 
as for example tho well-known Jiasibody (which has been 
represented within tho last few years), A PM Stroke for 
a Wt/e, The Basset table , The Wonder — a Woman keeps a 
Secret^ Love at a Venture, Her wit and personal attrac- 
tions also gained her the supiK)rt of Steele, Farqiihar, 
Rowe, and many others of high position in literature 
and society. In 1706 she married Mr .Tosepli Cent- 
livre, principal cook to Queen Anne, with whom she 
lived till her death in 1723. Her dramatic works were 
published, with a biography, in 3 vols. 12m(), 1761, 
reprinted 1872, 
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CENTO, a town of Italy, in the province of Ferrara, 16 
miles north by westrof Bologna, situated in a fertile plain 
near the Reno. It is the seat of a bishop, has a cathedral 
and several fine buildings, and carries on a ti*ade in grain 
and hemp ; but it is chiiilly remarkable as tho birthplace 
of the painter Guerciiio, several of whose works are to be 
seen in the churches of St Biagio and the Madonna del 
Rosario. His house is .still preserved, and a statue has 
been eroctod to his memory in the middle of the town. 
Population about 19,000. 

CENTO (Greek KcWpoir, Latin cento ^ patchwork), a com- 
position made up of [Kissagcs from other works. The 
Byzantine Greeks manufactured several out of the poems 
of Homer, among which may bo niontioned the life of 
Christ by the famous Km[)ress Eiidoxia. and a version of 
the Biblical history of Eden and the Fall. The liomans 
of the later empire and tho monks of tho Middlo Ages 
were fond of constructing iJoeins out of the verse of Virgil. 
Such were tho ancient ihndo Nuptial is of Ausonius, tho 
sketch of Biblical history which was compiled in tho 
4th century by Proba Faleonia, wife of a iioman pro- 
consul, and the hymns in honour of St Quirinus taken 
from Virgil and Horace by Metelliis, a monk of IV'gernseo, 
in the latter half of the 12th century. Specimens may bo 
found in tlio work of Aldus Manutius (Venice, 1504 ; 
Frankfort, 1541, 1541). In 1535 L;eliiis (^ipitnlus pro- 
duced from Virgil an attack upon the dis-suliite lives of tho 
monks; in 1536 there appeared at Venice a Pdrnrea 
Spiritmtle ; and in 1634 Alexander Boss (a Scotchnian, 
and one of the chaplains of Charles I.) published a Virtjilius 
Evamjelizans^ seu llisloria Domini nostri Jesu Chrisii 
Viryilianvt tferbis et versibus descript a, 

CENTORBI, or Centuhipk, the ancient Centuripa, a 
town of Sicily, on a rugged mountain, in the province of 
(Jatania, and 20 miles W.N.W. of the city of that name. 
At a very early period Centuripa was an iiiit)ortant town 
of the Siciili ; ami through various vicissitudes it succeeded 
in maintaining its indef)endence until tlio first l^iriic war, 
when it was besieged by tlie consuls Otaeilins and Valerius 
Messala. In the time of Cicero it was one (»f tho most 
Jiouri.shing places in the i.slaiid, and liad a population of 
about 10,000. In 1233 it was destroyed liy Frederick 
IL Extensive remains of the ancient city still exist. Tho 
now town has a j)opiiIation of iqiwards of '^000. 

CENTRAL A^IEll[C.\, as a geograpliical division, 
would naturally include the whole stretch of territory loan 
the Isthmus of Tehuantepec to tlie Istlimus of Darien, 
which forms tho nexus between tlie two great nia.sst s 
North and South America ; but political arrang'-incnts 
have BO affected the use of the name that it only iiiLludcs 
the portion corresponding to the five indej)endi iit Nciitli 
American republics of Costa Rica, Ni(’a^a^ll:l, lloinluras, 
San Salvador, and GuattMiiala, while tin* l^tIllllUs of 
Panama is assigned to South Anieriea as a part of New 
Granada, and the Isthmus of Tehii:inti‘|)< c and ilie Penin- 
sula of Yucatan are incorporated with .Noidi Amorioa as 
parts of Mexico. Central Aima ica I Inis lii-s belwceu 7“ 
and IS'' of N. lat., e.xtends about SOO or 900 miles in 
length, and has a varying breadth i*f from 3(t to 300 inilea. 
For details tho reader is referred to separate articles on 
the five republics mentioned abo\e, which formed a federal 
republic from 1823 to 183'J, and have frequently en- 
deavoured since then to etVi ct a rest oration of their union. 

CENTRAL INDIA POLITICAL AGENCY, tho 
official name for a group of leiid.itory states in the middlo 
of India. Roughly speaking, they arc bounded on the N. 
by RAjputAnA, the North-Western Provinces, and Oudh ; 
on the E. by the CliholA NAgpur division of Bengal, on the 
S. by tho Central Provinces, and on the W. by Bombay. 
The total area of these states is nut uomrately known, 
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but is probably not less than 90,000 square miles, and 
the population is computed at over 8,000,000 souls. Tlio 
individual states which make the group have nothing in 
common with one another, a[)art from the diplomatic Jink 
which connects them all with the British power through 
the pcrsiui of the agent to the Oovenior-deneral. The 
principal of the feudatories arc Gwaliar (Sciiidiali), Jiuhir 
(llulkar), Uowiih, and JihopAl. Each of th(‘stj stati'S will 
be found noticed in its respective place in alphabetical 
order. Tlie total number of states, great and siiiall, com- 
prising the Central India Political Agency is 71. 

CEXTKAIj provinces, a Clii(i-CoiinnissiomTship of 
British India, situated lietwecii 17 ‘ bO' and .“»0' N. lat., 
ami between and 85' E. long., cimiprising an area of 
84,078 S(]narn miles, ami a pupnlalioii returned by the 
census of 1872 at 8,201,519. The Chief-C Commissioner- 
ship was constitulerl in 1801, wdien the lenilories jirevi- 
oiisly kn(»W!i as the Nagpur l*r(»vincc ami the Sagar ami 
Nerbudda 'Perriltuies weni united under the name of tlic 
Central Provinces. Tliis large tract, coin [»ri sing almost 
every variety of soil and of ]»hysical a.s]»ect, and in- 
habited by rac(‘s of very diverse origin, is luuiuded on the 
N. by till! feiulalory stale? of Uewali, by llu? small native 
states of Rumlelkliaml, and by the district of l^iilatpur in the 
North-Western I'rovinei's ; on the N. and E. by the Chhota 
XiigpLir division, the Orissa tributary .''tales, and the 
northern districts of Mailras; on the S. liy the (tod.ivari 
district; and on the S.W,, W., ami N.W. by tin* Nizam’s 
dominions, the P>erar districts, and tlie states com]»vising 
the Central India Agency. The CiMitral JVovinces are 
divided into four diviMons or comiuissioiun^liips, — Ni\g|)ur, 
€Tab.ilpnr,Nerbmbla,and Chhatisgarli, cuinprising 19 British 
districts. Two districts, Sagar a«id D.mioJi, lie parallel to 
eac’h other upon the Vimlliyan table-land, I'o tlie .south of 
them, in the valli*y <»f the Nerbudda ami its tributaries, are 
the districts of M.indl4, Jabiilpur, Narisinlipur, lloshangAWul, 
ami a part of Niimir, the rest of it being in the v.dley of 
the Tai»ti. The next range of districts (‘out inning .south 
wards includes lletul, Clihimlwara, Sioni, and Bnl;igh;\t, 
occupying the Satjmra table land, and att.diiing a lieight of 
about 21)1)0 feet. Still further to the .sontli j.s the great 
Nagpur ]>laiu, i'onmal by the \alley.s of the Wardliii ami 
AVaiiigaug.'i, and cuinprising the di-l riels of N.agpur, 
Warding Bliandani, and Chanda. To the east is the 
Chhatisgarli pl.iin, a low^ plati;a.u of red .'^•11, einitaiiiiiig the 
districts of P.iipur, Rilaspur, and ISainbaliiur. J^ast of all, 
in the extreim* south, ami almost rut olf by fore.sts ami 
wdld semi'imlepi'iident .^'tate.s, is a long strip of territory 
lining the li*fi bank of the CbMlAvan, and knoW’ii as the 
Upper (roflAvaii district. 

Physiotl ttn>l St'vnn'y. -’rin* oflieial compiler 

of the statistical aeeouiit of the (.Vntr.d Provinces thus 
describes the idiysical aspects of tlie ctnintrv Within 
com[>arati vdy narrow limits, a pl.ateau .nml ;i ]ilriiii follow' 
each other, and again, in .similar sequein'i-, a larger ]>]atcau 
and a larger plain, ending in a mass of hill .and foi e.st, which 
is probably the wildest j>art of the whole Tndiaii ])eiiiii.Mda. 
Even the conlinnonsly level porth»ii.s of tlii.^ aiea are broken 
by isnIatcMl peaks and straggling hill ranges; wliilc its 
ragg»Ml formation and rapid slojies give to the greale.st 
rivers which ri^e in it, .sucli as the Nerbmlila and Tapti, 
something of the cliaiMcter of mountain toricnts. Tln>ngh 
the scenery is on tof) small a .scale to compare in .sublimity 
Willi that of tile Himalayas, it is on the oilier hand a.s f.ar 
removed from the mom»toiiy of the jilaiiis (,f llimIuslAu. 
Not only is it cliaraeterized by a constant \anety of form 
and level, but it pf>.‘<sesse.s a diversity of colour peculiar to 
itself. In no otlier part of India are the changes of .soil 
and vegetation more ra[»id and marked tlian in thcNerbmlda 
country. lu the, pleasant winter mouths^ the eye may 


range over miles of green com lands, only broken by low, 
black, boundary ridges or dark twisting footpaths. The 
horizon is bounded hero and there by hill ranges, which 
seem to rise abruptly from the plains, but on coming nearer 
to them, the heavy green of their slopes is found to be 
divided from the softer hues of the young wheat by broad 
belts of gravelly soil studded with fine trees. On the 
8iltpurA plateau the alternations of scenery are even more 
frequent than in the low country. The hills are higher 
and more abrupt, the black soil deposits are deeper, and 
the winter .su[)ply more abundant. Hence in the midst of 
the grim rolling plateaus of basalt, there may often be found 
little valJey.s cultivated like gardens, — oases of sugar-cane 
and opium, which, but for their inaccessibility, would tempt 
away the be.st cultivators of tin? plains. It is thought that 
in some of these upland basins, tea, coffee, and other delicate 
])laiits might be raised wutli success, but the obstacles which 
have so long retarded the settlement of these ]>lateaus, 
though [lartially smooth od away, still exist, and can only 
be surmounted by patient and continued energy. Much 
lias been tlone to open out the country of late years. 
Railways from l)oth coasts uow^ connect the plateau with 
the eastern and western .seaboanls, ami form the central link 
of communication between Calcutta and Hombay.” 

The principal river.s of the Central Provinees arc the 
Nerbudila, Tapti, Wardha, and WaiiigangA, but, owing to 
falls anil rocky rapids, they an; navigable only at certain 
times of the year ami for short distances. As a means of 
communication tliey are ]>ractically useless. The chief 
lines of imd are the following : - 

(1) From .InlKilpiir to S.igar ri((. Bmiioh, 110 inil's ; (2) from 
Jalialpur to li.npiii cut ^I'liaihi, iMHi miles ; (.3) from Sag.ar to Kareli 
oil tin* Cleat, Imliaii reiiiiisiilar Paihiay, 70 miles ; (4) from Nar- 
Hinlipur to ( 'hliiii(l\\ar/t. miles ; (fp from Hush align bad to Beiul, 
OSJ miles; (0) fiom to Ibiipui, 174 miles; <7) from Ndg- 

piirto t’hlnmlwaia, 7S miles; (S) from NTig|)urto Betul, 1041 miles; 
(0) from Nagpur to (Miainla, l>i> mib's ; (in) from Ibiipiir to Sam* 
balpur, 107 mile.'j ; (11) Irom Cbaiull to Siioiiebd, 121 miles. 

The country is intenseoted by the Clre.at Indian Peninsular 
and East Intlian Railways. The Great Indian Peninsular 
Railway I'min P)ombay enters tlie Central Provinces near 
BarhanjUir, and runs nortli-east to Jalialpur, where it joins 
the East India lino from Allahabad and Calcutta. A 
branch of tlie Great Indian Peiiin.sular Bailway, which 
leaves the main lino at Bhas.'hval Kandosli, enters the 
(Vntral Provinces at WardJu'i, and runs to Ndgpur. A 
Mato line is in course of construction to connect this 
railway wdth the newly-ojiencd coal-fiehls of Ch.dndd. 

T4ie po[)ulatiuii of the. 1 9 districts of the Central Provinces 
was rolurneil by tlie ci'iisu.s of 1872 at 8,201,519, made 
up as follows: — Jlindius 5,879,050, or 71'G9 percent, of 
the total f)()]»ulation ; Muhamiiiadans, 253,247, or 2*84 per 
cent ; Buddhists and Jaiii.s, 3r),5G9, or 0*45 per cent. ; 
Lliristinns, li).477, or 013 per cent.; And ‘‘others” 
(consisting chielly of (londs and the original inhabitants 
of the country before Iheywere. driven back by their Hindu 
conquerors), 2, 041, 27 G, or 24’89 per cent. The census 
report of 1872 returns 39 towns containing- ujiwards of 
5000 iiiliabitanl.s. Of the.se 26 have les.s than 10,000 
inhabitants; 5 between 10,000 and 15,000; 3 betwreen 
15,000 and 20,000; 3 (Burliaiipiir, SAgar, and Kamthl) 
bitween 20,000 and 50,000; and only 2 (NAgpur and 
J;i]>:ilpiir) over 50,000, the former h.'iving a population of 
84, -1 41, and the hitter of 55,188. 

Of tlie total surveyed and asses.sed area of tho British 
territory 12,352,473 acre.s were returned in 1873-74 as 
actually under cultivation, 12,220,845 acres as cultivable 
but not under tillage, 1,365,071 acres as grazing lands, 
and 10,885,290 as uncultivablo waste. Wheat, rice, and 
cotton are the principal Jigricultural staples. I'he recenlly- 
discDvei'M c<^-fields and irdn-beds in the WardhA Yall^ 
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and the Chdnd& distriet promise to open a new era of 
prosperity for the country. 

The improved means of communication afforded by the 
railways and roads have rapidly developed the trade of the 
Central Provinces. In 1863-04 the imports and exports 
were valued at about four millions sterling. In 1868-69 
their value had risen to six and three-quarter millions 
sterling. In 1873-74 the ascertained imports of the 
Central Provinces amounted to 117,761 tons, value 
£4,399,134, and the exports to 209,157 tons, value 
£3,148,598; total of imports and exports 326,918 tons, 
Value £7,547,732. 

Adminulration , — The executive authority at Nagpur 
vests in the chief-commissioner and agent to the Clovcrnur- 
Ooneral. lie is assisted by a secretary and staff, a judicial 
commissioner, a settlement commissioner, a sanitary com- 
missioner, a commissioner of customs, four commissioners of 
revenue and circuit, an inspector-general of police, nii in- 
spector-general of public instruction, an inspector-geiu^ral of 
jails anddispensaries, a conservator of forests, and a n‘gistrar- j 
general of assurances, who is also commissioner of excise 
and superintendent of stam])3. A comniissioner presides 
over each of the four divisions, with a deputy-commissioner 
and assistants in each of the nineteen districts, all sub- 
ordinate to the chief-commissioner at N/igpur. The total 
revenue of the Central Provinces in 1873 -74 annmnted to 
£1,260,977, of which £1,057,021 was derived from iin- 
pei'ial, and £203,956 froiii provincial taxation. The civil 
expenditure in the fame year amounted to £90 1, 670, of 
which £440,232 was on imperial, and £461,438 on 
provincial account. Of the total revenue £t)63,056, or 
just one-half, was derived from the land. There were 196 
criminal and 119 civil courts at work in 1873-74. The 
regular police consisted of a force of 7539 oftieers and 
men, besides a municipal jailico of 988. The total cost 
of the regular and municipal police in 1873-74 amounted 
to £130,674. The troops quartered in the Central Pro- 
vinces are as follows : — Eiiro[>eana — 3 batteries of artillery 
(with 18 guns), and 2 regiments and I company of in- 
fantry ; natives -2 regiments of cavalry and 6^ regiments 
of infantry. The European troops numbered 24t»2, and 
the native troops 5475, giving a total of 7937 ollicers and 
men, kept up at a cost of £277,781. For the etlucation 
of the people GoveriiinA‘uL maintains, or subsidizt's under 
its gmnt-iii-aid system, 1532 schools, attended in 1873-74 
by 76,781 pupils, and maintained at a total cost of 
£55,734, to which the state contributed £31,628, or over 
one-half. These schools are exclusive of private institu 
tions not receiving support from the state. 

Besides the 19 iJritisk districts «)!' tin- (Viitnil ProvinecH dc.scrikcd 
In the foregoing ])ar;igia[)lis, mid to >\hicli alone tlic at»c»vi- statistics 
refer, there an*, also 15 small feudatory states, coiii|»risiiig!i total aica 
of 28,834 square sidles, with a ]io|mlMtion of 1,019,7,10 Minis, made 
Upas follows :-~HinduH, 0:18,18'/ ; Muliaiuinadaiis, 7718 ; lluddliists 
and Jains, 14; Christians, 5 ; and “others” (<*on.si'.ting of aluui- 
ginal tiibes), 403,780. The following iHv the details of area ]K)|mla- 
tion, revenue, &c., of each of those states as ollicially ivtuincti in 
1874-5 (1.) Bastdr: area, 13,002 .square miles; population, 78, 8."'0 ; 

BUpposed gross revenue, £9213, 10s.; annual trihnte to the Britisli 
Government, £30.5, 12a. (2.) Karond : area, :J74r» sqiimc miles; 

population, 133,483; estimated revenue, £2000; trihnte, Cl.) 

Rdigarh-Bargiirhiarea, 1480 square miles ; populatiim, 03,304 ; esti- 
mated revenue, £750; tribute, £40. (4.) Saraiigarli * area, 510 

square miles ; t>opulation, 37,091 ; e.stimatetl revenue, £sno; tribute, 
£135. (6.) Pfitmi (under British inanagcnient) : area, 2.399 .square 

miles; population, 98,630 ; estimated revenue, £250O; tribute, £60. 
(6.) Soiipur: area, 906 square mile.s; population, 130,713 ; estimated 
revenue, £1800; tribute, £500. (7.) HairdKhol: area, 833 square 

miles; population, 12,660; estimated revenue, £600; tribute, £58. 
(8.) Bamni: area, 1988 square miles; population, 53,613; estimated 
revenue, £600; tribute, £35. (9.) Sakli: area, 115 square miles; 

population, 8394; estimated revenue, £813; tributi*, £35. (10.) 
kawardo: area, 887 square miles; population, 75,462; estimated 
revenue, £5356; tribute, £1600. (11.) kondd or Cliliuikhdddn: area. 


174 square miles; population, 20,590; estimated revenue, £2203; 
tribute, £1100. (12.) IJdnker: area, 1000 square miles; population, 
43,552; estimated revenue, £1500; pays no tribute. (13.) Khaird- 
garh (under British management): area, 940 square miles; popula- 
tion, 122,264 ; estimated revenue, £11,763 ; tribute, £4700. (14.) 

Nandgaon: area, 884 .scpiare miles ; population, 148,454; Ostimated 
revenue, £8595; tribute, £4600. (15.) Makrdi: area, 215 square 
miles; population, 13,648; c.sliuiated revenue, £2200; pays no Iri- 
butti. 

Including the 19 British districts and the 15 small 
feudatory states, the Central l*roviiiccs comprise a total 
area of 1 13,797 square miles, ainl have a population of 
9,251,229 souls, made upas folluw.s : — Hindus, 6,518,137, 
or 70*46 per cent.; Muhainmadaiis, 240,965, or 2 60 per 
cent. ; Buddhists and Jains, 36,583, or 0*40 per cent. ; 
Christians, 10,482, or ()*li per cent.; and ‘‘others,’* 
2,445,062, or 26*43 per cent. (w. w. ir.) 

CENTUM VIRI, among the Romans, were judges 
apimiiited to decide common causes among the people, of 
whom three were chosen out of each tribe. The extent of 
their powers has not been exactly ascertained. Jt is not 
unlikely that they were originally intciuled to deal with 
questions concerning quiritiau ownership, which determined 
the status of the citizen.s. Hollweg as.<erted that their 
jurisdiction was conlimiil to civil easc-s ; but this is 
doubtful. (See Holhveg, LUcr die dtnujhffn: tirs Centum- 
viralgerichU ; Tigerstrbm, Dr. Jadirihus ainttl lOmanos). 

CENTURION, among the Homans, an oilicer in the 
infantry who commanded originally ahiimlred men (\vhenco 
the name), but afterwards an indefinite number- the 
sixtieth part of a legion. Centurions woni (4’ two grades, 
ami were chosen by the tribunes. Their duties were to 
drill the soldiers and ap])oint their tasks, and they had 
power to punish minor offences. 

CE08 (KeW), the modern Zea or Tzia, an i.slaiul in the 
x'Egeaii Sea, belonging to the group of the Cyclades and 
the eparchy of Syra, 11 miles off the cotusl of Attica. Its 
greatest lengtli is about 13 miles, and its breadth about 8. 
It gradually rises towanls the centre, where it eulminati's 
in Mount Elias, 1860 feet high. Aimuig its natural pro- 
diietioiis are lemons, citrons, olives, wine, and Inuiey ; and 
it also exports a considerable quantity of \alonia. There 
were formerly fiuir towns of .some, im[)ortaneti in the 
island -Tulis, about three inih s from the north-west 
.shore ; Coressia, the Jiarbour of lulis, witli a tc'injde of 
Apollo Smiiitheu.s in the iu*ighbuurho(Kl ; Carth.a*a in the 
.south-eu.st ; and l\)iei’S.sa in the southwest. (If lhe.se 
lulls is represented by the tt)wn of Zea, and Curtlwi a by 
the village of ’S tais Bolals; and traces of tliootlurlwo 
can still be made out. In ancient times lidis w.is ilie 
birthplace of the lyric ])oets Simonides and Baee]i\ lidcs, 
the jdiilosophers I’rodicus and Ariston, and the i:in 

Krasistratus ; ami the excellence of il.s Jaus \\a.s so 
generally recognized that the title of Cean Laws [Ms.sed 
into a proverb. One of them, which forbade a eiti/iui to 
protract his life beyoiul sixty ycar.s, affoid-> a curious 
instance of the application of utilitarian ]»iinci|'les. The 
pri'sent population of the island is about Mino, of which 
the capital hsis about 4300. 

CEPIIALONIA, or (h<:FAhONi.\, the ancient i'e}di(dlenvt^ 
an island belonging to the kingdom of (Jreece, and the 
largest of those known as the loiii.in islands, is situated 
on the west side of the maiidaiul, almost directly opposite 
the Gulf of Corinth. Its extri im* lengtli is 31 miles, and 
its breadth varies from about 20 miles in the soutliern 
portion to three or less in the luojeeting part, which runs 
parallel with the island of Ithaca, at a distance of about 
four miles across the strait of Guiscardo or Vi.scaro. The 
whole island, with its area of 348 English square miles, is 
covered with rocky hills of varying elevation, the main 
range running from north-west to south-east. The ancient 
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mount iEnos, now Elato, Monte Negro, .or the Black 
Mountain, lias a lieiglit of 5300 feet, and frequently retains 
th6 snow for several months. It is not only the loftiest 
part of the sierra, but also the highest land in the whole 
Ionian group. The name “Black” was given from the 
darkness of the pine woods which still constitute the most 
striking feature in Ccphalouian scenery, although their 
extent Jias been greatly curtailed by fire. On the summit 
theni is still to be seen an ancient altar, surrounded by 
the bones of former sacrifice. The island is ill supplied 
with fresh water; there are few jiermanent streams except 
the Uakli, ami springs are apt to fail in dry .summers. In 
the western part of the island a gulf runs up from the south 
a distance of about seven miles ; on its oast side stands 
the chief town Argostoli, with about 9000 inhabitants, 
and on its west side the rival city of Lixuri, with GOOD. 
About five miles from xVrgostuli is the Castle of St George, 
a building of N’oiietian origin, and the strongest fortifica- 
tion ill the island ; and between St George and the village 
of Mataxata, where Byiuii at one time resided, are several 
large catacombs. On an eminence eust-south-east of 
Argusluli are the ruins of the ancient Cranii, and Lixuri 
is close to or upon tliose of Pale ; wJiile on the other side 
of the i.slauil are tlio remains of Samos on the bay of the 
sainenaine, of Troni or rroiini, further south above the vale 
(d Uakli and its blossuiuiiig oleanders, and of nn unknown 
city near the village of Scala. The ruins of this city in- 
clude Roman baths, a briek-built temple, rock-cut tombs, 
and tcsselatcd pa\enients; and Cranii, Proni, and Samos 
arc remarkable for stretches of ('yclupean and Hellenic 
walls, partly of the most irregular construction, and partly 
preserving almi»st unimjiaircd the results of the most perfect 
skill, 1 lie irihabitauts of Cephalonia liave all along been 
e.xtreiiicly active ; and no slight amount of toil has been 
expended in tlie construction of terraces on the steep siiles 
(d the hills. Owing to the thinness of the ])opu]ation, 
however, but a small proportion of the soil is under cul- 
tivation, and the quanlily of grain grown in the island 
is comparatively meagre. The sta[»le is the currant, in 
the prodiu-tion of which the island surpasses ^ante. The 
fruit is suiallcr than fliat of the ]!>Iorca, and has a peculiar 
ft.ivcnir ; it linds a market mainly in llolliiiid, Belgium, and 
Gennany. Tlie grape vine is also grown, and the manu- 
factuie of wine is a rising industry. The olive crop is of 
ctmsiderable iin|)ortancc, and within recent years the culture 
ol cotton in the low^ grounds has been successfully 
attempted. Manufactures are few and umlevcloped, but 
lace Irom the aloe lihn*, ^J\irkey carpets, and basket*work 
are produced by tlie villagers, and boats are built at both 
the principal towii.s. Aiiiuiig recent improvements may be 
uientioiu'd the erection of two stcam-iiiills and the intro- 
duction of ^teallI-boat communication betw^em Argostoli 
and Lixuri. Jn 1873 there were exported from the island 

19,G0;i/J.‘>3 Ih of native currants, of the value of 
£J*J3,17G; and in the same year the i e-exportation of 
Morea currants was 4,r)67,l9J Ih, valued at £25 728. 
The total imports, which consist mainly of wheat, maize 
barley, and rye, amounted to £287,1113. Of all the seven 
ishuidi (Yplialonia and Zanto are most purely Greek* 
and the inhabitants display great mental activity. Of 
seviTiil Coiitribiitois to the national literature may be 
inentiunetl Jhshop .Maniati, author of a treatise on the 
schism cjf the Lastern and Western churches, and Andrea 
La.M.Mrato, a vigorous political writer and keen defender of 
the Jhitish [)rotectorate, who brought himself into great 
tn>iib!e by the freedom of his attacks in his Mysterien of 
Ccpfiulv'iia. 

In th«' Ilonifi jr j,o« jnq, rrphalorna is mentioned under the name 
of Saiiii', and its inlmliitants, among the aulijccts of Ulysses, .are 
ueaignaitu Cephalleaes. In the Persian war they took but little 


part ; in the Peloponnesian they sided with the Athenians. The 
town of Palo was vainly besieged by Philip of Macedon in 218 B.O., 
because it had supported the AStoIian cause. In 189 B,o. all the 
cities surrendered to tlio KnmanSi but Same afterwards revolted, 
and was only reduced after a siege of four months. The island was 
pre.Mentcd by Hadrian to Athens, but it appears again at a later date 
as ** free uiiil autonomous.” After the division of the Homan empire, 
it continued attached to Byzaiilium till 1082, when it was captured 
by Robert Guiscaid, who died, however, before he could r^ress the 
revolt of 1085. In 1204 it was assigned to Oaitis, prince of Tar- 
entum, wlio awepted the protection of Venice in 1215 ; and after 
1225 it was lield along with 8anta Maria and Zante by a succession 
of five counts of the Tocco family at Naples. Formiuly mode over 
to Venieo in 1850 by the prince of Taronlum, it was afterwaids 
captured by the Turks in 1479 ; but the 11 ispanico- Venetian fleet 
iimh-r Benedetto Pessaro and Gonsalvo of Corilova elTected their 
cxiuilsinii in 1500, and the island continued in Venetian possession 
till the l.'ill of the repiiblii*. For some time it wa.s administered for 
tlic Freneh Government, but in 1809 it was token by the English 
under t’ollingwood. Till 1818 it w’as in the hands of Major de 
Bosset, a Bwiss in the British service, who displayed an ixidustry 
ami energy in the repression of injustice ami devolopmeni of civili- 
zation only outdone by the drs])otic vigour of Sir Ciiarles Napier, 
who held the same ollice tor the nine )ejirs from 1818-1827. Dur- 
ing the Britisli j»rote<:toiate llic island inadt; undoubted advances 
in material ]>rosperity, but was several times the scene of political 
ilisturbances. ft retaiiuMl longer than the sister islands traces of 
feudal influence exerted l)y the landed proprietors, but has been 
gradually boconiing more «leniocratic. Uncicr the Venetians it was 
divided into eigliL districts, and an elaborate system of police was 
ill force ; since its annexation to Greece it lias been broken up into 
tw'eiity deniarchias, each willi Its separate jurisdiction and revenues, 
and the ])olice systiun b.'i«« been abolislied. 

A special treatise on the antiquities of Gepliulonia was written by 
Petrus Mnuroceniis. See also Jlollaml’s Travels, 1815; AnMed^ 
Jonian lahnuh, 1803; Viscount KirkwalPs /(ywr Yetirs in Ionian 
Jdunds, 1804 ; WiebtTs Die Jnsel Kephalonia ; and Parliamentary 
papers. 

(.'ERAJr, ur ISiRANa, an island of the East Indian 
Archipelago, situated to the west of New Guinea, and 
belonging to tlie Dutch Government of the Moluccas. It 
lies between 2° 45' 31)'^ and 30' 30^' S. lat., and extends 
from 128*^ to 13T^ 10' E. long.; its greatest length is 
about 200 miles, its greatest breadth about 60, and its area 
ujiwards of GOOO square miles. It is divided into two 
parts, Great Ceram and Little Ceram or Iluvamohel, united 
by the isthmus of 'iariino ; and, for administrative pur- 
poses, the eastern portion is assigned to the residency of 
Banda, while the western belongs to that of Amboyna. 
A chain of mountains traverses the island from ea^t to 
west, and attains in varii)us parts ^ height of upwards of 
8000 feet. The loftiest summit — Nusa Keli — has an 
elevation of 9500 feet ; and others of mark are hialagor. 
Trier, and Toniaehe. The coast is for the most part rocky 
and prcMUpitous ; but it is broken in several places by con- 
siderable bays, of which the most important are Hatuvi and 
»Savaai on the north, and Huvamohel, Amahay, Nusa Laut, 
and Helan on the south. 'Phe country is well watered with 
streams, which are of very little use, however, for naviga- 
tion or systematic irrigation. Several hot springs have been 
discovered, and earthquakes are not unfrequciit, A largo 
part of the interior is ^covered with dense and gloomy 
forests, and except along the coasts the population is very 
scant. Fur the naturalist Ceram is a co!ni>aratively 
unintere.sting island, without any characteristic species or 
abundance of specimens. The IJandanese pay occasional 
visits to shoot bears and deer ; there are numbers of wild 
.joats and cattle ; and among the birds are mentioned 
cassowaries, cockatoos, birds of paradise, and the swallows 
that furnish the edible nests. A largo number of fish are 
to be found in the various rivers ; and as early as 1 860 no 
fewer than 213 species were described by Dr Bleeker in 
the Natnvrkundig Tijdschrift v, N. /. The most valuable 
timber trees are the iron-wood and the makila. Bice, 
maize, cocoa-nuts, sugar-cane, and a variety of fruits are 
grown ; but by far the most important production is the 
sago palm, which grows abundantly in the swampy districts^ 
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MpQtAfUy of JSaitern Ceram, and furnishes a vast supply 
,of.:fbod| not only to Ceram itself, but to other islands to 
easi The Dutch settlers at Amboyna have recently 
' ostablished cocoa plantations at various points, and the 
: Qovemrnent encourages their formation. The inhabitants 
are moi}tly gathered in villages along the coast; they are 
partly native Alfuroes and partly immigrant Malays, with 
a considerable intermixture of Buginese, Macassars, Bali- 
. nesc, and other races of the archipelago. Christianity 
has been introduced in various districts, especially along 
. the southern coast, but as yet with but little practical 
^benefit A baneful influence has been exerted by a secret 
society called the Kakian Union, to which pagans, 

. Mahometans, and Christians indiscriminately attached 
themselves; and it has several times cost the Dutch 
Authorities considerable efforts to frustrate their machina- 
‘ tions. A full ^count of the union will be found iu the 
fifth year of the Tijdschrift van NecL huL The total 
population is estimated at 195,000, of whom the lands on 
the south coast contain 65,000. the lands on the north 
coast 40,000, and the south>westem peninsula a large 
portion of the remainder. There was a Dutch fort at 
Kambello, on the west side of Little Ceram, as early as 
1646. See Wallace’s Malay Archipelago^ and llickmore’s 
Eastern Archipelago, 

CERBERUS (KcpjScpos), in Greek mythology, the dog 
which guarded the entrance to Hades, not against incomers, 
but against whoever might seek to escape. In Hesiod 
(Theog. 310),' he is a many-hcaded monster with a fearful 
bark, but usiy|,lly he was represented with three heads and 
the body of a dog such as haunted battlefields,— sometimes 
also with the tail of a snake. The same number of heads 
occurs in other beings connected with the lower world, as iu 
Hecate ** triformis” and Hermes “ trikephalos.” The most 
difficult of the labours imposed on Hercules w'^is to bring 
Cerberus to the upper world, and iu this he was forbidden 
by Pluto to use any weapons. Of the various suggested 
derivations of the name perhaps the most satisfactory is 
that which connects it with ^c^ 09 , the darkness of llade.s. 

CERDONIANS, a Gnostic sect, founded by Cordo, a 
Syrian, who came to Rome about 140, but concerning 
whose history little is known. They held that tliere are 
two first causes — the perfectly good and the perfectly evil. 
The latter is also the treaior of the world, the god of the 
Jews, and the author of the Old Testament. «]esus Christ 
is the son of tlie good deity ; ho was sent into the world 
to oppose the evil ; but his incarnation, and tlienjfore his 
' sufferings were a mere appearance. Regarding tlie body 
as the work of the evil deity, the Cerdonians formed a 
moral system of great severity, prohibiting marriage, wine, 
and the eating of flesh, and advocating fasting and otlier 
austerities. Qrigen attributes to Cenlo the opinion, — 
which was certainly held by the more famous' ^farcion, liis 
contemporary and, in some respects at least, In’s follower, — 
that there ore three first causes — the ]»erfcctly good, tlie 
perfectly evil, and the imperfect, whom Marcion c-alls the 
just” (to Siicatov), and who is the creator of the w^orld and 
. the god of the Jews, Besides the Old Testament, Cerdo 
rejected also the New, pxcept part of Luke’s (iospel and 
of St Paul’s Epistles. See Mauoion and Gnostics. 

CERES, in Mythology, was tlio Itoman godiles.s of seed 
and harvest, worshipped jointly wdth Liber (Bacchus) 
and Libera (Proserpine). No special myth or personal 
history is known to have been attached to her. But early 
■ in the times of the Republic, when Greek deities wttc 
introduced into Rome on the advice of the Sibylline books, 
Demeter, the Greek goddess of seed and harvest, whose 
worship was largely spread in Sicily and Lower Italy, 
usurped in Rome the divine position which Ceres held 
before ; or rather to Cores were added the religious rites 


which the Greeks ]^d to Demeter, and the myftological 
incidents which originated with her. These rites were 
Greek in their language and forms, the priestesses were 
Greeks, and the temple was Greek in its architecture. Her 
principal festivals were (1) the Cerealia (April 12-19), 
corresponding in the main idea with the Elcusinia, and 
(2) the J^unium Cereris (October 4), corresponding to the 
Thesmophoria of Demeter. The Cerealia included the 
spectacle of hunting a fox with a torch attached to his tail 
Her temple in Rome had been destroyed by fire, and was 
rebuilt by Augustus. Claudius attempted to introduce the 
mysteries of Eleusis into Rome in connection with her 
worship. 

As regards the Greek goddess, the cliief interest of her 
worshippers was concentrated on the myth which told how 
her only daughter Persephone (Proserpine) had been carried 
off iu a chariot by Pluto, the god of the lower world, from 
the fields of Knna in Sicily, where she was gathering 
flowers ; other districts also were assigned for this incident, 
but the Romans naturally preferred Enna as being the 
nearest. Demeter wandered over the earth searching for 
her daughter in vain, in her angnisli refn.sing food or drink, 
and threatening a famine for mankind, till Zeus agreed to 
allow Persephone in future to live half the year with her 
mother on the earth. ’Fhe other half she must remain with 
Pluto in the lower world. From the myth so far it was an 
obvious step to think of Demeter as a mother always 
anxious for her child, yearning through half the year to seo 
lier again, and sad through the other half at the prospect 
of her leaving again. But a deeper meaning appears to 
have been found in the myth by those who were initiated 
into the mysteries of Kleusis, in which seems to have been 
taught the principle of a new life after death, founded on 
the return of Persephone to the upper world, or rather on 
the process of nature by which seed sown in the ground 
must first die and rot before it can yield new life, a 
process which the annual going and coming of Persephone 
was designed to illustmtc. To make more explicit this 
connection of Demeter with seed-sowing, the myth tells how, 
iu searching for her daughter, she was hospitably received 
among other places at Eleusis in Attica, and how, wlien 
leaving Eleusis, she gave to Triptolemiis, the king’s son, 
her chariot drawn by winged snakes, with the injunction to 
travel over the world teaching irjf‘n to cultivate grain as she 
had then begun to teach them. At the Thesniopliuria, a 
festival in which only marrieil women took part, Demeter 
w’as regarded as having instituted certain laws (HeafioQ for 
regulating life, in particular the married life of women. In 
the Cretan myth of Demeter she was connected with a hero 
Jasitm, said to have been the first to sow grain, to whom 
she bore a son, Plutos. Poseidon, the god of the sea, 
appears as repugnant to her in the myth, according to 
which she took the form of a horse to escape him, but was 
overtaken, and finally l)(jro tt) him the winged horse Ariori. 
It may have been witli reference to this tJiat sli j was figured 
in an ancient image at Phigaleia as having a horses in 
place of a human htiad. Her attributes were a veil and 
diadem on her head, cars of corn or jioppies in her hand. 
Her principal sacrifice consisted of pigs. Demeter vras a 
daughter of Kronos and Rhea. Zeus was the father of 
Persephone. 

CERIONOLA, a town of Italy, in the south of the 
Neapolitan province of Capitanala, 24 miles S.E. of Foggia, 
pleasantly situated on an eminence which convnands an 
extensive view. The surrounding plain is well cultivated, 
and produces large quantities of almonds juid cotton. 
Linen is manufactured by tlie inhabitants. Cerignola is 
divided into an old and new town, and contains a hospital, 
a college, and several convents. Here, on the 28th April 
1503, the Spaniards, under Gousalvo do Cordova, defeated 
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the French, when the leader of the latter, the Due de 
Nemours, was slain. In the neighbourhood, to the west 
of the Lago di Salpi, are the ruins of the ancient Apulian 
town Sala])iii. Population about 17,500. 

CEliiGO, the ancient Gythera (Kvftypa), one of the 
Ionian islands, situated at a distance of not less than 150 
miles from /ante, but only about 8 miles from Cape Malea 
on tlio southern coast of Greece, Its length from N. to 
S. is nearly 20 miles, and its greatest breadth about 12; 
its area is 111 square miles. The general eliaracter of the 
surface is rocky and broken ; but streams abound, and 
there are various parts of considerable fertility. Two 
caves, of imposing dimensions, and adorned with stalactites 
of great beauty, are the* most mjtable among its natural 
peculiarities ; one is situated at the seaward end of the 
glen of the Mylo[)otamus, and the other, named Santa 
Sophia, about two hours ride from Capaali. Leas of the 
ground is cultivated and more of it is in pasture land than 
ill any other of the seven islands. Some wine and corn 
are produced, and the quality uf the olive oil is good. The 
honey is .still highly prize«l, as it was in remote antiquity ; 
and a considerable quantity of cheese is manufactured 
froni the milk of the goat. Salt, llax, cotton, and currants 
are also mentioned among the produce. The }»eople are 
industrious, and many of them go to seek employment as 
labourers in the Morea and Asia Minor. Unfortunately 
the island has hardly a regular harbour on any pai*t of the 
coa.st ; and from its situation at the meeting as it were of 
sells, the currents in the neighbourhood are strong, and 
storms are very frequent. The best anchorage is at Han 
Nicolo, at the middle of the eastern side of the island. 
The principal village is Capsali, a pla(!e of about 1500 
inhabitants, jit the soulln'm extremity, with a bishop, and 
several ct)nvents and churches ; the lesser hamlets are 
Modari, Potamo, and Hun Nicolo. There arc compara- 
tively few traces of aiitiquity, and the identification of the 
ancient cities lias not been satisfactorily accomplished. 
The capital bore the same name as the isl.and, and con 
sistcil of a inaritimo aiul an inland portion, distant from 
each other about 10 stadia. The site of the upper city is 
])robal)ly at Paleopoli, about three miles from the present 
port of Avlciiiona ; but no trace can be discovered of the 
famous shriuo of the Venus t)f (Jythera, who.se worship had 
been introduced from Syria, and ultimately spread over 
Greeck*. The present inhaljitants of the island are very 
badly educated. I’he nuiuhcr of priests is out of all pro- 
portion to the population, and no feivor than 200 churches 
or chapels have ])een counted. Spiridion Vlandi, author 
of an Italian and Koinaic lexicon, published at Venice in 
1806, is one of the few (.V‘rigote8 who have made appear- 
ance in literature. In ltsr)7 the total popidatioii wa.s 
13,2*56, the excess of female.s being 1028; it appears now 
to number about 10,000. At a very early date (Jythera was 
thesuatof a Phoenician settlement, e.stabli.shed in connection 
with the purple fishery of the iieiglilxniring coast. For a 
time clepeiidcuit on Argos, it became afterwards an im- 
portant pi).'«scssion of the Siiartans, who annually despatched 
a governor named the Cytherodicos. In the Peloi>onnesian 
War, Nieuis occupied the island, and in 30.3 it was captured 
by (Jonoii the Athenian. By Augustus it was bestowed 
on Eurycles. Its modern history has been very much the 
same as that of the other Ionian Islands ; but it was subject 
to Venice for a much shorter period — from 1717 to 1797. 
See the works referred to under Ckphalonia. 

CEUl(;I()TTO, an island of Greece, belonging to the 
Ionian grouj), and situated between Cerigo and Crete in 
35® 50' N. lat, and 23® 20' E. long. It was anciently 
known as JUfjilia, and is now called by its inliabitants 
Lius. With an area of about 10 square miles it supports 
a popalatiou of about 300, who are mainly Cretan refugees. 


and in favourable seasons exports a quantity of good 
wheat. It was long a favourite resort of Greek pirates, 

CERINTUUS was the founder of one of the earliest 
heretical sects of the Christians. He was brought up in 
Egypt (Theod. Hcer. Fab. ii. 3), but removed to Asia 
Minor, where he propagated his doctrines. . He flourished, 
according to Eusebius (//wf. FccL iii. 28) in the •time of 
Trajan (98-117). Irenceus relates a story which repre- 
sents him as a contemporary of the apostle John (Contra 
H(£r, iii. 3, 4). Ho says that John, the disciple uf the 
Ijord, when in Ephesus went to bathe, and when he saw 
Corinthus inside, he leapt from the bath without bathing, 
crying out, “ Let us flee, lest the bath fall, for CerinthuB 
the enemy of the truth is within.'' Iretiseus heard this 
story from some people who heard it from Polycarj>, who 
may have heard it directly, or more likely at second-hand, 
from some of the friends of St John. The same story is 
told in regard to Ebion, but not on so good authority. We 
know nothing of the death of Ccrinthus. 

We possess three different authorities for the opinions of 
Ceriiithus, to some extent inconsistent with each other,— 
Ireriaius, Caius the Roman presbyter, and the third 
unknown. Lipsius has tried to prove that the third was 
llippolytus. 

According to iremeus (Contra Hcer. i, 26), Cerinthus 
taught “ that the world was not made by the supreme God, 
but by a certain power which was separated and distant 
from the supreme autliority, which is over all, and which 
was ignorant of the God over all.” He also maintained 
“ that Jesus was not born of a virgin, but was the offspring 
of Joseph and Mary, born like all other human beings, 
and that ho was juster and iviser and more prudent than 
all.” He aflirmetl also that after his baptism the Christ 
came down into him in the form of a dove from the Lord, 
who is above all, and that then he proclaimed the unknown 
Father and performed miracles, but towards the end the 
Christ flew away from Jesus, and that Jesus suffered and 
w^as raised up, but that the Christ remained impassible, 
being s])iritual.” The same information is given in the 
treatise 77te hV/utofton of Iln^tsies, first ascribed to 
Origen, and now to Hi})polytU8 (lib. vii. c. 33), in the very 
words of Irenauis, and the writer repeats it in his summary 
(x. 21), with the addition that it was by an angelic power 
that the world was made?. IreiULjs (iii. xi. 7, see also 
Jerome, De Viris III, c. 9) also informs us that the gospel 
of St John contained statements which were specially 
intended to remove the error of Ceriiithus, and of the 
Nicolaitanes who held the opinion before him, that the 
maker of the w^orld and the supreme God were different. 

From Caius the Roman presbyter our information is as 
follows. “ Ceriiithus, by means of revelations which 
pretend to be written by a great ajiostle, sneaking falsely, 
introduces wonders which ho speaks of as if they had been 
shown to him by angels, saying that after the resurrection 
the kingdom of Christ Vvas to be on earth, and that again 
men in bodily form would live in Jerusalem and be subject 
to lusts and jileasures. And being an enemy to the 
Hcriptures, and wishing to lead astray, ho affirms that a 
thousand years will bo spent in parriage feasting ” (Eus. 
Hist. Eccl. iii. 28). It is plain from this passage that 
Caius derived hi.s o[>inion of the character of the millennium 
in which Cerinthus believed from the revelations which 
Ceriiithus wrote in the name of a great apostle. Dionysius, 
bishop of Alexandria, affirms that some maintained that 
the Apocalypse was not the production of the apostle 
John, not oven of a saint, but of Cerinthus, who established 
the sect called Corinthian from him, and who wished to 
give a respectable name to his own fiction (Eus. Hist. EecL 
vii. 25). The context proves conclusively that Dionysius 
refers specially to Caius, whose wbr^ he partly quotee 
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and partly paraphrases. The paraphrase shows how easy | OERRETO, a town of Italy, in the Neapolitan pro- 
it is to invent a discreditable character and doctrine for a | ince of Benevento, on the Cusano. It is well-built, is 
heretic. He says that Cerihthus believed that the agreeably situated on the slope of Monte Matese, and has 
kingdom of Christ would be on earth, and that being fond fine cathedral, collegiate church, and seminary. With 
of the body and altogether carnal, he dreamt that he Telese it forms the see of a bishop. There are several 
would revel in these delights for which ho longed — the cloth manufactories, and excellent wine is produced in the 
satisfaction (tf the stomach and tho parts below it, that is, neighbourhood. The town sutlercd greatly from the 
in foods, and drinks, and marriages, and the means by ;)iague in 1656, and from an earthquake in 1688. Popu- 
which he thought that he could moro decently procure ation, 7000. 

these, namely, feasts and sacrifices and tho slaying of CERRO DE PASCO, a town of Peru, in the department 
victims.” It is barely possible that Dionysius may have of Junin, on the table-laud of Boinbun, 14,280 feet above 
had access to other sources of information than tho state- sea-level. The houses are ill-built, and there are no public 
ment of Caius, but tho probability is all on the oilier sido. buildings of importance. Living is dear, the neighbourhood 
Ho was a determined antagonist of millenarianisra, and is unfertile, and the climate is cold and stormy. Tho silver 
was prepared to see gross sensuality in the adherents of the mines, discovered in 1630, are numerous, but not so pro- 
doctrine ; but there is no good evidence that Cerinthus iuctive as in past times. Population, consisting chiefly of 
was sensual. We cannot even aflirm that ho was a Indians and a mongrel race, about 1 .3,000. 
millenarian, for Caius evidently formed his opinion on this CERTALDO, a market-town of I’uscany, on tho right 
matter in consequence of his belief that Cerinthus wrote bank of the Elsa, in the province of Florence, and 15 miles 
the Revelation ascribed to St John — a belief which others south-west of that city. It was the birthplace of Boccaccio, 
seem to have shared with him (Epiph. IIopt, li., 3). whoso house, repaired in 1823 by the Marchesa Leiizoiii 

Our third source is not extant in its original form, but Medici, is still to bo seen. One of tho rooms contains, 
is to be traced in Epipbanius (i/ccr. xxviii.), and in almost besides some of the ancient furniture, the remnants of 
all the Latin writers on heresy contained in Oehler’s first tho j)oei’s tomb, his autograph, and his picture. Not far 
volume of his Corpus llcercsiulogicum, but must markedly from the house stands the Church of St Michael and St 
in Philastrius (c. 36) and Pseudo-Augustinus (c. 8). James, from which Boccaccio’s remains were removed in 
According to Irenanis, Cerinthus carefully distinguished 1783. In December 1875 a inonuiiu^nt to his memory 
between the historical man Jesus and the jeon Christ, was erected by the aiitliorities of the. town. The older 
This source evidently represented Jesus and Christ as the part of Certuldo is on tlie summit of a 8toc[> and conical 
same, and it was the descent of tho Holy Ghost aftiT Iii.s hill, and contains the building which was once the strong- 
baptism thatirendered Jesus Christ capalile of pcrforiniug hold of tho Counts Alberti, the lords of the place before 
miracles, Jesus Christ was the son of .I().so[)Ii and Mary, it became subject to Florence. Them also dwelt the vicars 

and was for tho short time of his ministry miraculously of (Jertaldo, who ruled the town and ilistrict for Florence, 

endowed through the descent of tho Holy Ghost, but tlui till tho reign of tho reformer Peter Leopold. Tho new 
Holy Ghost left him before he sullercd, and lie died and burgh is situated along tlic course of a road that skirts 
did not riso again, but will rise again when the general the foot of the hill Population about 2000. 
resurrection take.s place. (^EllVANTES.SAAVl^:i)RA, Miouel dk (1547-1616). 

Cerinthus, according to these authorities, affirmed that tho author of JJou Quixote, wan born at Alcala de Ileiiares, 
the world was made by angels, ami that the law and the tho ancient a small town in the province of New 

prophets were given by one of the nngcls wlio made the Castih?, in 1.547. The day of his birth is not known, but 

world. Philastrius thus sums up the other features of the as lie was baptized on tho 9th of October it is conjectured 
heresy. “ IIo taught circumcision and tho observance of from his C’hri.stian name that he was born on St Michaelmas 
the Sabbath ... He does not receive the apostle Paul, day preceding. The place of his nativity also remained in 
ho honours Judas tho traitor, ho receives tho gospel accord- doubt until tho year 1748, when Don Juan do Yriarte 
ing to Matthew, ho despises three gospels, he rejects the found in the Royal Library of Madrid a manuscript entitled 
Acts of tho Apostles, ho blasphemes the blessed martyrs.” La Venladera Patria <le Migmlde Ctrvanfes, written by tho 
Epiphanius makes him accept only a portion of the gospel learned Benedictine Martin Sarniionto. Till then seven cities, 
of St Matthew. He thinks that lie was one of those Madrid, Seville, Lucena, Toledo, Es(]uivias, Alcazar de San 
Judaic Christians referred to in Acts xv. 24, that he als- Juan, and Coiisiiegra, had contended for the honour of being 
found fault with the apostle Pet(jr for going to Cornelius his birthplace, although in the Topography or Algors, by 
(Acts xi. 3) and created a commotion against Paul in Father Hiedo, publi.slied in 1612, mention was made of 
connection with Titus (Acts xxl 28), ami that St Paul Cervantes as a native of AlcalA do Heiiares, and the Birth aU 
aUudes to a practice of Cerinthians in noticing baptism for geftealoglst Mendez do Silvu, in his tract on Nuno Alfonso, AlcalAda 
Jhodcad. published in 1648, had also spoken of him as a noble 

Most of these statements are*probably incorrect, ami (’astilian gentleman of tho same town. All doubts on tho 
some of them are to be rejected wiLbout hesitation for subject, their long ignorance as to whicli is one of the many 
chronological reasons. Soiiio of tho \vriters mention a t»roof,s of tno careles.sness with which the Sjiauiards have 
Meriuthus, who was either the same as Cerinthus or was treasured what belongs to the inenuny of tlieir illustrious 
confounded with him. It is likely that Ibis is not the only cmiutryman, \rero finally resohed by the discovery of the 
confusion in these acc#uuts, and wo may wtU doubt petition for an im]iiiry into his c(.iiduct at Algiers addressed 
whether either Justin or Hippolytus could be the sourct by Cervantes to tho Government in l.)8l). Ihe family of 
from which they were drawn, or that the account contained C'ervantcs, which had for some giuierations attached to their 
in it was more accurate than that of Ireumtis. patronymic tho name of Saavedra, was of respectable if not 


Cerinthus is mentioned in nearly all the historians of early Cliris- 
tianity, but special n'fcrenco may be made to Lardiier’s works, vol. 
Tuu (Kippis’s edition) ; Mansol’s Gnostic Heresict (London, 1875) ; 
Lipsius’s “Ono.stici.smiis,** in Ersoh and Hruber, p. 257 ; his Zitr 
Quellenkrilik dcs Epiphanios (Vienna, 1865), p. 115, nnd bis Die. 
. QuxlUn der dltcsten KcizergeachkhU (Leip.sie, 1875), p. .39 : and 
Adolf Hamack's Zur QuelUiiJcritik der OeschieJUe dea Qnosticimm 
(Leipaic, 1873). p. 46. (J. 1).) 


noble origin. Tho patriotic zeal of some later biographers 
has even claimed for it affinity to the royal blood of Castile. 
The cradle of the race was Galicia, from which province 
the ancestors of Cervantes emigrated at an early date. 
Members of the family accompanied Ferdinand III. on his 
expedition against tho Moorish kingdom of Seville and 
obtained a share of the conquered territory. Tho grand- 
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father of Miguel was Juan de Cervantes, a knight of some 
distinction, who held the office of corregidor of Ossuna at 
the beginning of tlie 16th century. His son Rodrigo 
married in I.^IO Leonora do Cortinas, a lady of Esquivias, 
of birth e(ju!il to his own but, it is presumed, of no greater 
fortune. There were four children of the marriage, two 
sons, llodrigo and Miguel, and two daughters, Although 
ranking themselves with the hidalgos, the parents must 
have been, at the birth of their younger sun, in liuinblo 
circumstances. The biographers have been able to glean 
but few details of the early life of our hero, and for these 
they are indebted almost entirely to the chance allusions in 
Cervantes’s own writings. He studied graininar and the 
liuinanities under a master of some repute, Lcjpezdo, Iloyos, 
and, according to a doubtful tradition, spent two years at 
the university of Salamanca, residing in the (’alle de 
Moros. That ho received a fair educjition according to the 
standard of the age, and had an extensive though not exact 
knowledge of classical and general literature, his works bear 
witness. When a boy lie describes himself as having 
attended the representations of the first regular company 
of Si>anisli actors under Lojie de Ruedn, tlie founder of 
the dramatic art in Spain. Upon the occasion of tlie 
magnificent obsequies held in honour of Isabel de Valois, 
the wife of Philip II., in HjG 8, the most advanced scholars 
of Lopez de Jloyos competed in the literary exercises, in 
Latin and in Spanish, which formed iiart of the funeral 
ceremony; and chief among the victors was Miguel de 
Cervantes, who is mentioned by his master in the most 
aflectionate and laudatory terms as his dear and beloved 
pupil.” These coirqiositions, among wlii(;h were sonnets, 
lelrillas, and redondillas, have perished, together with 
many of the early poetical essays of their author, })robably 
with no loss to the world or to Ins reputation. In his 
Journey to Parufussus Cervantes speaks of these effusions 
of his youthful muse with characteristic modesty aftd 
candour, averring that “ from his tcndcrost years he had 
Early loved the sweet art of poesy, and had composed endless 

worki. ballads and sonnets, good and bad, but cunfcs.sing with a 

touching humility that Heaven had not gnuiled him the 
poet’s grace. Among the last w^u'ks Ijclonging to this 
period, of w’hich their author speaks with more complacency, 
was Fi/eiia, a |)astoral poem, esteemed sutliciently good by 
his contemporaries to earn for the author a jilace among the 
multitude uf tliosc who wrote tlicm.sehes poets in that 
fruitful harvest-time of Spanish literature 
In JoGH there came to Madrid— clunwl with a message 
of condolence from the P<)]>e to Phili]) II., on the death of 
his son Don Carlos, and with sundry coiu[)liiinls respecting 
default of allegiance to Ihniie- the Canliiud Acquaviva, 
W'ho, though only in liis tw'enty-tifth year, had already 
earned a name fur culture and a good disposition to letters. 
With him (.^ervantes took .service us a vnnmiyro or page, — 
an eiiqdoymcnt held to be no humiliation in tluit age even 
to young men of noble birth, — returning in the suite of his 
Journey to patron to Rome by way of Valencia, llarrelona, and the 
Rome. south of France. Apparently the |s>-t was not to the 
taste of one in whom the sight of Italy— tlien f»>r the 
greater [»art a fief of Spain — a^vakened more of warlike 
thrill uf poetic ambition. In the beginning of 1570 the 
cardiiiar.s [irige exchanged Ids livery for the soldicr’.s 
uniform, eidisting in the company of the famous Captain 
Don Diego de Urbina of the regiment of Don Miguel do 
Monoada. It was the period when the military glory of 
Spain was at the highest, and the profession of arms 
the surest road to advancement. The first campaign of 
Cervantes was made at sea, his regiment being engaged in 
the expedition which, in the summer of 1570, under the 
orders of th ? Pajial general, Marco Antonio Colonna, made 
^ an ineffectual attem])t to relieve the Island of Cyprus, then 


hotly besieged by the Turks. The capture of Nicosia by 
the Mahometans, and the fall of the island, which spread 
consternation throughout Christendom, gave rise to the 
memorable Holy League against Selim 11. Through the 
exhortations of the Pope, Pius V., Spain and Venice were 
induced to lay aside for a time their old dissensions and 
to unite with Rome in an attempt to bridlo the Ottomans, 
then in the flush and vigour of their genius. The pact 
between these Christian powers was formally ratified on 
the 25th of May 1571, the confederates binding them- 
selves to “make perpetual war” not only against the 
Turks but against the Moors of Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli. 

The armament provided— the expenses of which were 
distributed among the three states in the proportion of 
threc'sixths to Spain, two-sixths to Venice, and one-sixth 
to Rome — was to consist of 200 galleys of war, with 100 
store-ships, 50,000 infantry, 4500 light horse, and a suffi- 
cientsnpply of artillery and amimmition. The generalissimo 
wlium the unanimous voice of the allies called to the 
command of this ffect — the most formidable which had 
ever been assembled in the Mediterranean— was Don n 
J ohn of Austria, the natural son of Charles V., then in 
his twenty-fourth year,— a youth not more recommended 
by his near connection with the Spanish king than by his 
brilliant talents, amiable character, and great popularity. 

The mutual jealousies and fears of the allied princes, and 
the hesitation of Philip II. to entrust so important a com- 
mand to his half-brother, the object of his secret envy and 
distrust, caused many delays in the assembling of the 
Christian forces, and gave the Turks ample time for prepara- 
tion. The armada, after rendezvousing at Aiessina, put to 
sea finally in quest of the enemy on the I5th of September. 

The conqiany in which Cervantes still served as a private 
soldier was embarked in the galley “ La Marquesa,” com- 
manded by Francisco San Pietro. After relieving and 
provisioning Corfu, Don John came up with the Turkish 
fleet on the 7th of October, drawn \\\) in order of battle in Battle of 
the Gulf of Lepanto. The Christians ailvanced in three Lepanto. 
divisions, their right commanded by the Genoese admiral, 

Juan Andrea Doria, the centre under Don John himself, 
and tlin left under Agostino Barbarigo, the Venetian 
Proveditore ; the Marques do Santa Cruz, with his squadron, 
being in receive. The “ Marquesa ” was on the left wing, 
having on board ]\liguel de Cer\ antes, who lay in his 
cabin ill of a fever. On coming into action, his ship 
being in the van of the si|uadron, Cervantes’s, captain and 
comrades besought him to remain quietly in his bed, but 
be, according to the sworn testimony of ear-witnesses, asked 
them what would they think of him if he did not do his 
duty, and declared Ills resolve to die fighting for God and 
his king, rather than remain under shelter and take care of 
his health. Ilis entreaties to be allowed to share in the 
fighting havttig been granted, Cervantes waA stationed with 
twelve soldiers under his command in what was reqkoned 
the ])ostof greatest danger, namely, in the boat which hung 
by tlie galley side, most exposed to the enemy’s fire. Here 
he pertbrmed his jiart in that glorious day’s work so 
valiantly as to attract the notice of his commanders, even 
of Don John himself. The vessel immediately opposed to 
the “ I'ilarquesa ” was the galley f4 the Capiten Pasha of 
Alexandria, who commanded on the Turkish right, bearing 
the royal standard of Egypt After a stubborn resistance, 
and the slaughter of 500 of her crew, she was compelled to 
surrender, her fate involving the flight or capture of the 
entire squadron, and contributing materially to the final 
defeat of the Turks. On their right wing the Christians 
were less successful, — Marco Antonio Colonna having to 
encounter the celebrated renegade, Uluch Ali, a sea-captain 
of great skill and experience, to whose good conduct and 
abilities Cervantes himself, with characteristic generosity. 
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l^witndM. The issue was highly honoarable to the allied 
atms The victovy at Lepanto, though barren of results, and 
spoilt by the contentions among the Christian leaders, 
broke the spell of Turkish invincibility at sea, and is to be 
reckoned among the most glorious feats of arms ever 
performed by Spain when at the zenith of her greatness. 

' In thil1)attle, to the romombranco of which he ever fondly 
clung, which he loved to speak of as the proudest event of 
his life, Cervantes was severely wounded— receiving two 
gun-shot wounds in the chest and one in the left hand, 
which was maimed and rendered useless ** for the greater 
glory of the right,” as its owner said, holding this defect 
. ever after to be his greatest ornament. Lepanto was to Spain 
what Salamis was to Athens. All Europe rang with the fame 
of “ the man sent from God whose name was John,” accord- 
ing to the fervent exclamation of the grateful Pope when 
he heard the imws of the victory; and the ex^iioits of Doria, 
Colonna, and Santa Cruz wore on all men’s tongues. But 
while generals and admirals are now forgotten, it is a 
striking evidence of the power of genius to override even 
the traditions of patriotism and of warlike glory that of 
all the memories which survive of this once renowned 
day, that which remains green and flourishing is of the 
private soldier who fought in the Marqiiesa,” of him 
whom his countrymen love to designate as £/ Mimco de 
Lepanto, It would be absurd to attribute to the single arm 
of Miguel de Cervantes any appreciable share in the event 
,of that day, but making all allowances for the partiality of 
his biographers, there can be no reason to doubt that 
Cervantes dj|^ earn a very extraordinary amount of renown 
for his behaviour in the battle. A‘a a private soldier he was 
not debarred, according to the fashion of the times, from 
receiving from his superiors those marks of consideration 
due to men of good birth and breeding ; yet the extra- 
ordinary favours bestowed on him by Don John and the 
other leaders, the letters of credit which they gave him on 
his return to Spain, the numerous references to him by liis 
contemporaries, and the influence he afterwards exercised 
among his fellow-captives at Algiers, are suflicimt to prove 
that at this early period of his life Cervantes had attained 
to much distinction over and above what he iiad won as a 
man of letters. 

After the battle of Lepanto the lateness of the season 
compelled Don John !b return to Sicily, leaving tlie Turks 
leisure to recover from their losse.s and to recruit their 
strength. The wounded were tended at Messina, among 
whom Cervantes was visited in the hospital by Don John 
in person, receiving upon his recovery a special increase of 
pay to the amount of three crowns a month. From the 
company of Moncada our soldier was now transferred to 
that of Don Ponce do Leon, in the IWrio df' Fh/ta mt, the 
most distinguished of all the S[iaiiish regiments of that 
period — of ttat famous infantry wliich l^ustaiiied the 
Spanish dominion over half Eurq)e, making, in the words 
of the chronicler, “ the earth iremble with their mus- 
kets.” The further enterprizes of the League at sea wore 
checked by the growing dissensions between »Si)aiii and 
Venice, and also V quarrel now on foot between the 
former nation and its^old rival France, 'riie jealousies 
between the confederate princes extended to their com- 
manders, and it was in vain that Don John urged upon his 
, allies the necessity of striking another blow at the Turk 

Jervioe before ho had time to repair his shattered forces. It was 

^alnit the not until the 9th of August 1572, that the Christian fleet 
again set sail for the scene of its great exi»loit of the year 
previous. In this second campaign, through the supine- 
uess of the leaders, perhaps from some incapacity of the 
generalissimo, scarcely fitted by age or force of character to 
control so vast and incongruous a host, but chiefly from 
the superior skill and vigilance of the Turkish commander- 


in-chief, a post npw held by Uluch Ali, the armada did 
nothing more than make a feeble demonstration against 
the enemy’s fleet, which was found at anchor in Navarino 
Bay. Cervantes, who has given a minute account of this 
inglorious affair in his story of the captive in Don Quixote^ 
served in this expedition in the squadron commanded by 
An tonio Colonna. Returning to Messina to winter, the armada 
was next year dispersed in consequence of the dissolution of 
the Holy League, the Veneliaus having concluded a separate 
peace with the Turks. In 1573 Cervantes took part in the 
ex{)6dition of Don John against Tunis and in the capture 
of the Goleta — his wounds being still unhealed, as wo learn 
from his letter to Mateo Vasquez. That winter he was in 
garrison in Sardinia, and in the next spring in Lombardy, 
being ordered to Messina in August 1574, and thcnco to 
Naples. On the 15th of June 1575 he obtained leave of 
the viceroy, the Duke de Sesa, to visit Spain, and thus 
ended the first portion of his military career, with small 
profit but with much honour. During his five years’ active 
service by laud and sea, however, Cervantes had acquired 
that knowledge of men and life which was so useful to him 
iu after years. Uo hail visited the most famous cities of 
Italy, and had stored liis mind with impressions of her art 
and literary culture, traces of which are to be found in all 
his writings, even to the extent of making him liable to 
the charge of introducing Italian idioms into his style. Of 
his intercourse with Italian men of letters there is no 
evidence, though his works furnish abundant testimony of 
his familiarity with the best models of Italian literature. 

That he had won the respect and esteem of his 
commanders as a good soldier is proved by the highly 
nattering letters which he received from Don John, re- 
commending him to the king for promotion as a man of 
singular merit and of great services ; also from the viceroy 
of Naples, speaking of him as a worthy but unfortunate 
sBldier who, “by his noble virtue and temper, had 
secured the good will of his comiudes and oflicers.” 
Furnished with these letters, which in the event were to 
prove to him so fatal a possession, Cervantes, with hi? 
brother Rodrigo, embarked at Naples iu the galley “ El 
Sol.” On the 2()th of September, when off the coast of 
Minorca, his vessel fell in with a squadron of Algerine 
criiizers under the command of the dreaded pirate captain, 

Arnaut Mami. Attacked by three of the enemy’s ships, 
the Spanish galley, after an obstinate resistance, in wliieh 
(Jervautes boro a conspicuous part, was forced to surrender Capture 
to overwhelming odds, and was brought in a prize to by the 
Algiers. On the division of the prisoners Cervantes fell to AlgerineB, 
the lot of Dl^H Mami, a Greek renegade, noted for his 
ferocity and greed among the Algerines. Tlic letters of 
Don John and the viceroy of Naples found on this Spanish 
soldier served but to mislead his captors as to Lis true 
rank, and therefore to stimulate their cu[»i<lity and to 
aggravate his sufferings. Being siipposiid to be able to 
imrehase his liberty at a high price, Cervantes was guarded 
with special care, and that ho might be imluced the more 
quickly to ransom himself, he was loinK d uith chains and 
treated with extraordinary rigour. According to the 
testimony of Father llicdo, in \\ln)sc curious and impor- 
tant work on the Toimifmphtj of Ahju'rSy published in 1612, 
we have the most valuable authority fur this period of 
Cervantes’s life, and wlio was an t'ye-witness of the cruelties 
practised in this pirates’ den upon the Christian slaves, the 
captivity of Cervantes was one of the hardest ever known 
in Algiers. It was borne with a courage and constancy 
which, had there been nothing else to make his mime 
memorable, must have sufliced to rank Cervantes among 
the heroes of his age and country. No episode more 
romantic is contained in the books of chivalry. No 
adventures more strange were encountered by any knightr- 
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errant. Not Ainadis uor Esplandian, nor any of those 
whoso fabled deeds had kindled bis youthful imagina- 
tion displayed a loftier spirit of honour or more worthily 
discharged his knightly devoir than did Miguel de Cer- 
vantes when in duresse at Algiers. A slave in the power 
of tlie bitter enciiiy of his croed and nation, cut off in 
the hey-day of his fame from tho’ path of ambition which 
fortune seemed to have ofiened to him, no lot could be 
more cruel than that which in the prime of his manhood 
and genius fell to our hero. Nor is there any chapter of 
his life more honourable than the record of the singular 
daring, fortitude, patience, and cheerfulness with which he 
bore his fate during this miserable period of live years. With 
no other su[)port than his ow'n indomitable sjiirit, forgotten 
by those whom ho liad served, unable to receive any help 
from his friends, subjected to every kind of hardship which 
the tyranny or cai)rice of his masters might order, pursued 
by an unrelenting evil destiny which seemed in tliis, as in 
every other passage of liis career, to mock at his efforts to 
live that high heroic life which he had conceived to him- 
self, this poor maimed soldier was looked u]) to by that 
wretched colony of Christian eajitives, including among 
them many men of Jiigher birth and rank, as their chief 
counscller, comforter, and guide. In the formal informa- 
tion laid before the commissary of the Spanish Coverii- 
ment at Algiers, Father Juan Oil, of tlie order of the 
Uedeniptorists, very jiarticular testimony is Ixume by 
Cervantes’s fellow-captives to his character and conduct, as 
one who bore liimself always as a faithful Christian, wdio 
cheered those who were despondent, who sliarcd with tho 
poor the little which he possesscul, who heli)ed the sick in 
their necessities, who risked every danger in the cause of 
the faith, behaving himself always like a true soldier of 
the king and a noble gentleman, — all whicli good record 
is confirmed by the honest father liimself of his own iicf 
sonal knowledge. 

Captivity The captivity of Cervantes in Algiers lusted live years. 

In Algiers, during which period he never ceased to plot .schemes of 
deliverance, which, liowever daringly conceived and skil- 
fully planned, were doomed to be always foiled by accident 
or by treachery. On such occasions he was invariably the 
first to come forward to shield his jussociale.s and to take 
the whole blame upon himself, rend(;ring biiii.self liable to 
the biarbaroms punishments Ihon inflicted by tin; AlguriiU's 
upon such of their slaves as sought to c.scape from their 
chains. Twice wa.s Cervante.s brought into thi* king’s 
presence, with a rojic round his neck, to be hanged. Once 
he was ordered two thousand blows with a .stick, the 
penalty being remitted at the last iiioinent only through 
the y)rayer3 of the other captives. The king or vici^roy 
of Algiers at this time was Ilassaii J^isha, a Venetian 
renegade, w’ho.se name wa.s a terror throughout ClniMendmn. 
Cervantes liim.self in Don. (^nuote calls him “ the worst of 
the apostate race," and the homicitle of liumaii kind." 
lla.‘do pronounce.s him “the most cruel tyrant of all those 
who have been kings in Algiers.” Over tbi.s muii.ster, who 
had purcliii.sed Cervantes from Dtdi Mami for ITiOO crowuis, 
our hero seerms to have exercised an extraordinary influ- 
ence. Though repeatedly menaced wdth ilcath in the most 
horrible forms, and condemned to witne.ss the torture and 
mulilatir)!! of his companion.^, Cervantes never actually 
Buffered any ill-treatment in person, beyond being fettered, 
nor w;m ever abused by an ill-w'ord, a.s he him.sedf La.s 
borne testimony in J)on Qui^rote. For this exceptional 
immunity ii is nrjt easy to account, even on the theory 
that his iii.uster took him for a person of greater cr>n.se- 
»|uence than lie really was, and wc must attribute it to the 
extraordina'V inlluence ac(|uired by Cervantes over the 
other captives, and to the respect engendered by hi.s 
magnaniiuity and dfiring. 1 lassan Pasha, according to Hajdo, 


was wont to say that “ could he keep hold of that maimed 
Spaniard he would regard as secure his Christians, his ships, 
and his whole city.'’ Hassan Pasha’s fears were not wholly 
unwarranted, although the object of them was but a simple 
soldier, for Cervantes had conceived the design of a 
general rising of the captives in Algiers and" the seizure 
of tho city. “And assuredly,” says Haedo, “the' plan 
would liave succeeded, and Algiers w^ould have been Chris- 
tian, if his fortune had corresponded to his courage, his 
zeal, or the greatness of the undertaking.” From the dun- 
geons of Hassan Pasha Cervantes WTotc to Mateo Vasquez, 
the secretary of Philip IL, suggesting the enterprise as one 
befitting tho arms of his royal master ; nor was it so des- 
jierato as might appear, seeing that the number of Chris- 
tian cji]»tive3 in that day was nearly 25,000. Philip, how- 
ever, was then too much occupied in the conquest of the 
(]!hristian kingdom of Portugal to bestow any attention on 
the daring y>ruject of Cervantes. 

In the meantime, while the captive was wasting his 
heart away in chains and in fruitless struggles for liberty, 
his friends in Spain were not neglectful of his condition. 

IJis family were too poor to be able of their own re- 
sources to raise the sum demanded by Hassan Pasha for 
his ransom. At the prayer of his brother llodrigo an 
official investigation was held upon the conduct of Cer- 
vantes and the circumstances of his captivity, and at the 
solicitation of the father and mother, the Duke de Sesa 
wrote a strong letter to King Philip on behalf of the 
soldier of Lepanto, recounting his services and entreating 
his majesty’s assistance. No other response, l^ow^ever, was 
vouchsafed to this and other iietitions which w^ere ad? 
dressed to the Court by Cervantes’s mother (his father 
being now dead), save a gracious permission to Dona 
Tjconora, dated the 17th of January 1581, to export 
liccn.sed goods from Valencia to Algiers, to the value of 
2000 ducat.s. ’Phe ])rotit in this venture was only 60 
ducats. The widow ami her daughters having raised 300 
more, a sum of 500 ducats was made up with the assistance 
of friend.s, and entrusteil to the hands of Father Juan 
(jril, the Kedeinptorist, who embarked for Algiers in May 
1580. Ilas.san Pasha, however, would abate nothing of 
his demand, which was 1 000 ducats, and threatened to 
take Cervantes wuth him to Constantinople, whither he 
was now recalled on the expiration bis term of govern- 
iiient. Cervantes was actually embarked and chained to 
his jJace at the oar, when, liiially, through the pious zeal of 
the good friar Juan Gil, aided by the liberality of some 
Christian luerchaiits of Algiers, the sum required w^as 
made up. After a little delay in Algiers rendered necea- Raniom 
.sary to clear himself of some false accusations made against 
him by his old enemy, Blanco de Paz, Cervantes had at ® * 

last tho joy of arriving, after a long captivity, safe and 
sound in his native country, landing in Spain tow^ards the 
close of the year 1580. ^ 

Th(j captivity in Algiers is worthy of more study than 
it ha.s received from Cervante.s’.s biographers. Not only did 
it turn the whole current of his life and inlluence all his 


suljsequeiit career, but in it, as the period of his darkest 
adveisity, may be discovered no li/.tlc of the material on 
which his cliaracter, and even his literary work, was 
founded. In the hard school of an Algcrino bagnio, 
amidst chains and misery and the constant sight of death 
in its must appalling forms, were learnt those lessons of 
Immanity which, controlling his heroic spirit and temper- 
ing his romantic fancy, were turned to so memorable a 
u.se in Don Quixote. Like him of La Mancha our knight 
had started in his life’s adventure with a mind nursed in' 
the glowing visions of chivalry, impatient of wrong-doing, 
eager for the good, full of faith in manhood, and quick to 
believe in the ideals of honour which his imagination had 
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conee^Yed. Be found himself amidst a generation which 
cared for none of these things, confronted by the stern 
realities of a commonplace age, tossed about and buffeted 
in a world in which chivalry had become already an ana- 
chronism. , , There is no need for us to search for the 
' key to the parable of Don Quixotey knowing the life of the 
author The experience was a bitter one, such as no man 
of letters ever hod to endure ; but from the long ordeal, 
which ended only with his life, Cervantes emerged sweet- 
ened and strengthened. The gay courage which was 
the essential attribute of his nature, the dauntless good 
humour — 

“ That ever with a frolic welcome took 
The thunder and the sunshine, 

had to survive even greater trials than the five ycars^ 
slavery in Algiers. On his return to Spain (Cervantes was 
destined to taste of miseries compared to wliich even the 
cruelty of Hassan Pasha was kindness. Ilis services, his 
works, his sufferings, were all forgotten. Ilis absence 
of five years from the scene had been long enough to 
erase from the memories of the king and the Court the 
gallant soldier who had fought and bled at Lepanto. In 
1580 Philip II. was marching his army into Portugal, and 
Cervantes rejoined his old regiment of Figueroa, in which 
his brother Rodrigo was also serving. The next year we 
find him engaged in the expedition "against the Azores, 
where the partizans of Dom Antonio, known to history as 
the Prior of Ocrato, the rival claimant to tlie l‘ortugiiese 
throne, were holding out with the assistance of England 
and France, j On tho miscarriage of this enterprize 
through tho dissensions between the military and naval 
commanders, the fleet returned to Lisbon. llic next year 
it took the sea again under the command of Don Alvaro 
de Bazan, Marqufe do Santa Cruz, celebrat(i(l by Cervantes 
in Don Quixote as ** that thunderbolt of war, that father of 
Battle of his soldiers, that fortunate and invincible cjiptain.” In 
Terceira. victory gained by Santa Cruz over the allied squadrons 
off Terceira, on the 25th of *hily 1582- -one of the most 
brilliant achievements in the annals of the SiKinishuavy'- 
Cervantes took a part, being on board tho admiral’s galleon, 
the “ San Mateo,’' which boro tlie brunt of the fighting. It 
was not until the year following, howtjver, that the Azores 
were finally reduced, Rodrigo Cervantes distinguishing 
himself greatly in tho stbrm of Terceira, During his service 
and residence in Portugal, of which country and its peo})le 
he ever spoke with a kindliness rare among Spaniards, 
Cervantes hod some passages of love with a noble Portu- 
guese lady, who bore him a daughter, Isabel, his only child, 
the object of her father’s tenderost affection and a sharer 
in all his troubles till his death. 

Of the next few years the record is a brief one. To- 
wards tho last inontlis of 1583 we liear of Cervantes being 
at Mostagan, a Spanish post on the Algerine coast, pro- 
bably still with his regiment, whence he was sent with 
despatches to the king, by whom lie was ordcjrcd to return 
to Oran. He does not seem to have been eiii[)loyed again in 
any official capacity, and perhaps from this tinio he began 
to despair of that military preferment to whioli his services 
had given him so just a jjlaim. Even if it were possible 
for one in his station to attract the personal notice of tlie 
king, we could not expect that such a man as Iffiilip should 
recognize the merit of the future author of Don Quixote, 
nor could the morose tyrant who gnnlged tho glory of 
Lepanto to his brother bo particularly well disposed to 
one whose chief title to remembrance was liis share in 
that victory. By the end of 1583 Cervantes appears to 
have quitted the profession of arms and returned to litera- 
Pahlieation ture, being now in his thirty-sixth year. About this time 
«f OaiatnL he wrote Oahtea, a prose pastoral interspersed with lyrics, 
inspired, according to the tradition, by love of tho lady ho 


was then courting, %Dd who became his wife. Dedicated 
to Ascanio Colonna, son o( Marco Antonio of that name, 
Cervantes’s old commander, it appears to have been favour- 
ably received, and is not mure unreadable than the books 
of that class so happily ridiculed by Cervantes himself 
in the 73d chapter of the second part of Don Quixote, 

As the author himself frankly informs his readers, his 
“ shepherds and shepherdesses are many of them only such 
in their dress.” Their names of Lau.so, Tirsi, and Damon 
are but the grotesque disguises of celcbmled puets of tlie 
time and friends of Cervantes — in Galatea being pictured 
his future wife and in Elisio himself. They talk high- 
flown sentiment and make stilted love after tlie manner of 
the school of Gil Folo in his Diuna Enamonuhty nor is tlieir 
talk more insipid than is usual to the pastotal profes.sion 
in fable. There is no better criticism of the book than , 

that which Cervantes himself has given through the mouth 
of tlie priest in the scrutiny of Don Quixote’s library. 

What book is that 1 ” “ The Galatea of Miguel de Cer- 

vantes,” said the barber. “ ’Tis many years since he has 
been a great frieml of mine that Cervantes, and t know 
that he is rather versed in sorrow than in poetry. This 
book has some invention ; it proposes something, and it 
concludes nothing ; it behoves us to w^ait for the second 
part which he promises. Perhaps with his amendment ho 
will obtain that entire pardon which is now tlenied to him ; 
in the meantime, gossip, keep him a recluse in your cham- 
ber.” This second part never appeared, perhaps with no 
loss to tho author’s reputation. Poor as the verse is in 
Galatea, it secured for Cervantes a place among the chief 
poets of the age, and there is evidence to show that it was 
held in esteem, even out of hJpain, before and after the 
appearance of Don Quixote, 

On tho 12th of December 1584 Cervantes added to hisMarriige. 
hanpiness if not to his fortune by a marriage with Dona 
Catalina de Palacio.s Salazar y VozmeJiano, a lady of good 
family of Esquivias. The settlement on his wife of a 
hundred ducats, supposed to be one-tenth of his estate, 
and the inventory of his effects taken at this time, among 
which are included 45 hens, some chickens, and a cock,” 
prove that the bridegroom was in but indifferent circum- 
stances, even for a poor hidalgo of the time. Of tlie lady 
the records give us scarcely a glimpse, and indeed fur some 
years after his inarriage the life of Cervantes is wrapt in 
obscurity. All that is known is that he WTote iioetry, and 
won many friends among tho poets by his gt>oil nature 
and genial humour, lie wrote for the stage also for a Dramatic 
living, producing between twenty and thirty (days, chielly 
comedies, of which only two survive, La Xurnaw'la and 
El Trato tie Argel. There seems to be no reason to 
doubt Cervantes’s own slateinent that as a. play\M*ight lie 
gained considerable a])|)lause, and it has been proved that 
the payment he received was (piite as high as tliat given 
to Lope de Vega. August Schltgcl has assigned high rank 
to La Niimancia jus one of the must striking and i»riginal 
of modern tragedies, ami La a comedy now lost, 

is spoken of with much eomplac'cncv l>y its autlior. ’Iho 
gifts of Cervantes, however, nnciv iii»l those of the dramatist, 
and such fame Jis he had begun to uiii paleil before tho 
rising star of that ‘‘ nu>nster of nature,” Lope dc Vega. 

Once mure disa]>puinted in his hopes of a livelihood, ami 
having now to support his wife, Ins widowed sister, ami 
his natural daughUT, Cervantes was forced to seek for 
bread by other iiiean-^ than literature. For twenty ycjifs- • 
tho darkest period of Ins life he ceased to write, or at 
least to publish. The poor crippled sohlier had to drink 
of a cup even more bitter than loss of liberty among the 
Moors. A veil hangs over this portion of his cancer, which 
his countrymen, for their own sake no less than for his, 

OTQ not too eager to lift, hiding, as it is only too certain 
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that it does, penury, rags, almost beggpry, misery of every 
kind except shame, 'riiroughout all these trials what 
is known of Cervantes proves him at least to have re- 
tained undiinmed his cheerfulness of spirit, his rare sweet- 
ness of dispo.^iticai and faith in humanity, ‘‘ns one in 
sutlering all that suilers nothing.” In 1588 he is found 
Commis- at Seville filling the humble place of a commissary under 
wy at Uou Antonio de Cuevura, the Pro veedor- General of the 
Indian lleets. In this capacity he had to assist in the 
victualling of the Invincible Armada, and documoiits pre- 
served in the archives of Seville prove his activity in the 
purchase of grain, oil, and wiiio among the villages of 
Andalusia, — gleaning, besides naval stores, much of that 
knowledge of life and character of which he afterwards 
made such admirable use. In 151)0 he petitiiuied the king 
fur employment in the liulies, minutely recapitulating his 
past services, ami naming four olliccs then vacant as those 
he was (pialilied to fill — the aeconiitanlsliip of \cw Gra- 
nada, that of the galleys of Carthageiia, the government of 
the province of Socomusco, in Guatemala, and the corre- 
gidorsliip of the city of La Paz. The petilimi ^^as coldly 
received ami bijre no fruit, for wliicli perhaps the ingrati- 
tiido of the (.Jovernment was not wlnJly ti» blame. The 
habits of uiitlirift and restlessness which he had acquired as 
a soldier, together with sucli weaknesses as were the 
natural defects of his virtues of extreme, good nature and 
easiness of disposition, must have untitted liim to some 
extent for the sober pursuits of civil life; and (Jervautea 
himself seems to hint, in a passage in Jhu Lliiixate, as well 
as in his Junrney to Parndsms^ at some imiamhmee w’hicli 
contributed to spoil his advancement, lie continued for 
some years to hold his poor place of coinini'isary, residing 
chiefly at Seville. At a poetical competition lield at Sara- 
gossa in honour of the canonization of San Jacinto, in 1595, 
he was adjuilged the first prize — three silver spoons. The 
next year, on I lie occasion of the sacking of Seville by Iho 
Knglihh under K.ssex, ho wrote a sonnet, ridiculing with 
line irony the behaviour of the Duke of AIcdina-Geli, who, 
having a large force at hi.s command lor tlie defence of the 
city, only appeared on the scene when the Knglish had 
departed. Owing to the treachery ami failure of an agent, 
through whom he had remitted to Madrid a sum of money, 
collected on aeeoniit of the (ioveriiment, Cervantes about 
this time became involved in a j)ecnniary dilliculty, which 
continued to be a f-onree of anuuyaiice to him lor some 
years, in additifui to his other trouble.s. Lieing unable to 
repay the money at the king’s mandate, lie was cast into 
prison, but liaving succeeded in .sera]»ing together enough 
to reduce his debt to a few luimlred reals, lie was released 
after a few days’ detention. N'eitlicr on this ^‘casiori, nor 
on two subsequent ones when he fell under the cr»griizance of 
the law, was there left any slain iq)on liis liononr, nor any 
fault alleged beyond that of careles.me.s.s or umliie trustful- 
ness. On the death of Philip 11., in I59s, Ins ob.secpiies 
were celebrated at Seville with such extravagant jioinp and 
grandeur of (h'coratinn as to awake the ridicule of tVrvante 3 , 
who, never a lover of the defunct monarch, gave vimt to hi.s 
feelings in a sonnet which is one of tlie liappicot of his 
lighter eirnsions in this wliicli was Ids true vrin in poetry. 
At tills period the author, in spite of his poverty and mean 
condition, .seems to have enjoyed the society and friend- 
ship of Ids countrymen most famous in literature ami art, 
among others of the celebrated fuiet Fernando do lierrera 
and the artists Pacheco ami .lauregiiy, by both of whom his 
portrait was paintiid. He wrote and circulated in manu- 
script some (jf tliosc novels which many years later he 
com])letc(l ami publi.shed ; but like the poor poet wdiorn 
he hiS de.scribe(i, half of his divine thoiighls and imagina- 
tions -were taken up in the study of the means of daily 
bread for himself and his family. 


L N T E 8 

The four years succeeding 1598 ore wholly a blank in 
the life of Cervantes. Tradition assigns to this peri^ 
the visit to La Mancha where occurred that new trouble- 
of which Don Quirote is supposed to be the vengeance. 

The story is, that Cervantes had a commission from the 
IH'ior of 8t John to collect his tithes in the district of Arga* 
iiiasillu, and that while he was employed in this ungrateful 
function the villagers set upon him, and after maltreating 
him tlirmv him into prison, his place of imprisonment being 
a house still standing called Iai Casa de Medram. HerCi 
accuiding to a general consensus of opinion, was conceived, 
if not written, the first jiart of Don Qidxote^ conformably 
to what the author says in the prologue of this “ child of 
his wit ” being “ born in a gaol.’^ 

In 1G03 Cervantes is found living at Valladolid, among At Vail** 
the lienl of starving soldiers and needy writers expectant of 
preferment whicli then lilled the Court. The favours of 
Philip III., good natnred and well-disposed to literature, 
were dispensed by the Duke de Lerma, then at the height of 
his ]H)W'nr, whose haughty, cold, and selfish nature was little 
likely to see merit in (Jervantes. Once more disappointed in 
his hopes of preferment, Cervantes was reduced to the utmost 
straits of poverty, eking out a living by business agencies 
and humble literary employment, such as writing petitions 
and correcting maniiscrijits, aided by such small gains as the 
ladies of his household were able to earn by the labours of 
the needle. By the beginning of 1G04 he had completed 
the work which was destined to give him, if nut bread, 
immortality. The First Part of Don Quljcote, begun, ac- 
cording to internal evidence, before the death of Philip IL, 
was now ready for the press. The date is the same, which 
the majority of Sliakes[)eariaii critics have assigned to tho 
first appearance of the second and perfect ; nor is 
this the only coincidence between the lives of these two 
great contemporaries. A patron being in that ago as ne- 
cessary to an author as a publisher, Cervantes with some 
difficulty found one in tlie Duke de Bejar, a nobleman of 
high rank and honour, ambitious of the name of a Mmeenas. 

The tradition whicli tells liow the duke^s scruples at con- 
necting his name with a ho»)k of so novel a character 
and equivocal a purpose were surmounted is probably 
well founded. Instigated, it is said, by his confessor, who 
scented heresy, or at least a dangerous liumour, in this book 
with a strange name, the Duke uo Bejar witlidrew the 
promise of patronage he had given and would nut accept 
Cervantes’s dedication. The author, however, begged bard 
for permission to read a chapter of his story before the 
duke, and pleased him so well that his objections were 
overcome. The licence for publication was obtained on publicatioD 
the 2Gth September 1G04, and in the beginning of the of Hut 
next year the first part of Don Quixote was jirinted 
Madrid by Juan de la Cuesta, and published by Francisco ^ 
de Robles, td whom Cervantes had sold the copyright for 
leu ycai*s. The theory that the book was received coldly 
at first, so that Cemntes was induced to write a tract 
callcMl AY Dusca/iie, in order to attract the attention of the 
public to Don Qvixote and to stimulate their curiosity by 
hinting that tlie charac ters and incidents were not wholly 
imaginary, must be rejected as ifnsupported by a tittle of ;• 
evidence and wholly opposed to the facts. There is no 
proof that any such tract as Dl Buscapie ever existed until 
Dun Adolfo de Castro published in 1848 what all compe- 
tent Spanish critics have pronounced to be a clumsy and 
impudent forgery. Tliere could be no reason for such a 
publication by Cervantes, seeing that Don Quixote was 
received by the great mass of the public with marked and 
singular applause. Although certain great literary pe^ 
sonages, and some of Cervantes’s own friends, from suspicion 
that they were included in the satire or from jealousy of hxa - 
success, professed to sneer at the book because of its vulgar ^ 
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Btylc, its unbecoming subject, and its bizarre title, there 
can be no doubt of tho extraordinary popularity achieved 
by Don Quixote on its first appearance. No fewer than six 
impressions of the first edition of IfiOf) are extant, of which 
two were issued at Madrid, two at A'aleneia, and two at 
Lisbon. .There" had appeared up to that date no book 
since the invontion of printing which liad so many 
readers. To that artificial age, reared in the insipid ex- 
travagances of the successors of Ainadis, Don (Jalxute. was 
as tho dawn of a new revelatior.. The humour, equally 
simple and deep, the easy, careless grace of lhi‘ luuTative, 
the fino wisdom and tenderness, the true chsrity, of this 
book which professed to bo a l)urles(pie of the romances 
of chivalry, were qualities as rare as they were delightful in 
Spanish literature. Even those who missed tlie alhgory 
and were insensible to the satire could imt but enjoy the 
story with its frosh and lively ]»ietures of nation. d life and 
character. That which has l)(*conie, to use the phrase 
of Sainte-Bcuve, “the book of humanity,” wa.s no hs.s 
successful ill its age as a book of popular r<-eroation. The 
author himself w'as probably amazed at his own sin*eoss. 
Like his great contemporary Shakespeare, while careful 
of Lis lesser works he seems to have abaiidoiuul his master- 
piece to tho luinters with scarcely a thought of his literary 
reputation. All the first editions <if Jhm tluixoti* swarm 
with blundcr.H of the moat extraordinary kiinl, proving that 
Cervantes could never have revised the ]niiiting, even it 
he had looked through his maiiuseript before conunitting 
it to tho pres.s. lie is made to forget in one chapter wliat 
ho had writteiiiiii another, lie confounds even the naim-s 
of his characters, calling Sancho’s wife 'riiere.sa in one 
place and Maria in another the very bluinhrs of which 
he afterwards acciuicd his enemy Avellafieda. 11c makes 
Sauclio ride his iiss immediately after it had been stolen 
by dines do Passamonte, and bewail it.s loss when it liad 
been recovered. lie eonftiiiiids ti me, i)lace, aiul persons, and 
abounds in inaccuracies and auaeliroiii.sms, to the ilistra**- 
tion of liis readers, tho perturbation of his critics, and 
tho serious grief of his adminjrs. 'rim stylo <if this first 
part of Dan Quixote^ in spito of occasiuiuil jui.ssages of 
beauty wliich are among tho models of tlio Castilian 
tongue, i.s loose, slovenly, and inartistic. J’ha n in the 
second edition, published in 1G08 ami revised by the 
author, a groat many jiatciit blunders were sutlered to 
stand, over which Cervantes himself makes merry in the 
second part. All this is unfavourable to the theory wliieli 
some critics have formed that there was a ])urpose in 
the book other than what apjiears on tlm surface, 'rheve 
is no reason to doubt Cervantes’s own declaration, several 
times repeated, that in writing Dmi (Juij'>f(e lie liail no 
other design than to de.itroy the credit nf tluKst^ romanevs 
of chivalry wlujsjia reading was so pernicious to the taste 
and liiurals of the age, and to furnish “ a pastime for 
melancholy and gloe my s}»ir its.” '^le hlea of that 

Cervantes “laughed S[»ains chivalry away” is not more 
absurd than some recent conjectaires that 7 A>m 
was intended as a satire upon certain leading personages of 
the Spanish court, especially n})on tlie Duke de Lerma. 
Tho chivalry of Sp.iin waii already gom.! before L’ervantes 
wrote. Had it not been gone D^ai Qnl.v(>tr w'onid not 
have been written, nor would it liavo fallen to Cervantes, 
tho most chivalrous of ]nen, to deliver its death stroke. 
Not cliivalry, but the foolish and extravagant romances of 
chivalry it was which Cervantes umtertook to destroy ; 
and 80 completely was his work done that lume of tliem ap- 
peared after 1 604. There was no man of that age more tleej»ly 
imbued, as his life bears witness, with the true ehividrou.s 
spirit, nor was there any better alTected, a.s liisboi>k shows, 
to all the literature of chivalry. Don Quixote itself is a 
Tomance of chivalry, certainly not less inspired with tho 
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purest sentiment of honour, or furnishing a less exalted 
model of knighihood than Amadis of (xaiil or Palmerin of 
England. Every pas.sage of it j)roves how carefully and 
sympatlietically Cervantes liad studied liis originals. Eor 
the roinaiien of Ainadis iUelf, a.s contained in the four 
first books of (jarei-Ordoui*z, (’ervantes always iu*ofcs.srd 
a high re.spect. What be inlemltMl to ridicule Avas the 
continuation of Ainadis in all llic* endless .series of hi.s 
descendants, each .sui[>assing its preileee>.sor in extravagance 
and folly. Tim llieiay lliat Cervanti s wmlr D* n 
in order to revenge liiiii.self on the J)iik(i <le i.erma and 
his satellite.s, Avhicli lias been revi\ed in ihi^e latter 
days, scarcely ile.serve.s .sorioii.s refutation. 'I'o those who 
are able to belie\e tljat in tlie character of the of La 

Mancha the author iiileiided to portray his moit;il enemy 
the iiK»re material im]»rubabilities wliieliMirrouml llii^ l'\ jio 
the.MS Avill pre.seiit no ditlieiilty. In one sense D*ni (Jfft.rat*' 
is indei'd a satire ; but tlie fi»lliesit ridicules are those e(nii 
moil to all hiiinanity and to evi‘i\ age. and tJie .satire is <tf 
tliat rare kind which moves not to depreciation but to h»ve 
and ]»ity of the object -to mji.it liy rather than to enntenij>t, 
and to tears as Avell as laughter. Don (^hiixAte. and Saneho 
Panza arc ponnaiieni types iiidi\i(lnali/ed. They are as 
true for all time as for the sixteenth cenlury for all the 
world a.s for JSpaiii. Tho antithesis ol the pure imagina- 
tion without uiidor.standiiig and the t'ominonjjlaee good 
sense without imagination which these two rejaiMiit is 
the eternal ooidliet which ]»osse.vses the w’orld. ’I'ln* .-em-i t 
of tlie marvellous siiei‘es.s of A/// Quixote, of tln^ extra'-r 
dinary popularity which makes it not only the, gn ut bonk 
of Spain but a book for all mankind, has been aj»tly de- 
scribeel by Coleridge to lie in the rare combination oi the 
permanent with the individual which the genius ot the 
author has been enabled to achicNe. Dun Quixote is not 
only tho perfect man of imagination, le.s.s the iinder.staiid- 
ing, but lio is a living picture of the Spanish kiduhja of 
the time of I’hiliji 11. Sancho is the ideal commonplace 
man of seiisi^ less the imagination, and .also the pure .Man- 
chegan jieasant. In the carrying out of hi.s hapj»y eon- 
cept ion Cervantes WTis doubtles.s carile.'^sof his owai main 
purpose, so that this burlesijiie of romance has become a 
real picture of life — this caiieatiiro of chivalry the tnie.^t 
chivalrie model — tliis life i>f a fool the wise.st of books. 

Tim fame acquired by tho piddicatioii of tho tiivt part of 
Don Quixote does not ajqiear to have contributed mate- 
rially to the inqiroveiiumt of tJie author’.s fortunes. In Idnr) 
he WTis still living at Valladolid, where, with his ii'^ual ill 
luck, he was involved in a |)aiiiful inridont which bmiiglit 
him once more, though perfectly innociuit, iiil*' eolli.siiiii 
wdlh tho authorities. A young iiol)!eman i»f tke eonit, 
being warn nded in a street brawl, was earru d into th ■ liouso 
wlicre Cervantes lodged to be tended, and died there ot 
hi.s hurts. Ceivantes and his family, with tlie other 
inmates of the house, were easi into jai^on, ace«*rding to 
the rough process of S|»anish l.iw. unnl tliev could be 
examined before tlie aleahle. Fnmi the de|u»silioiis »if tlse 
witnesses, which are extvUit, we Ii.irn ll;.it at this time 
(Vrvante.s’s household eonsi>tcd of his wife, his natural 
daughter Isabel, «»\er Aeai-i old, his widowed sister 
Andrea, Avith her daughter ( \»ij>ta]i. :i, ami another sister, 
ilagdalena, A\ith one female .'-crNaiil; and that ho made 
hi.s living by writing ainl giaieml agency. In ^lay of this 
year there arriveil at .M.nlrid the eail of lluntingdmi with 
a retinue of (»(K) jiersons fnaa F.ngl.mtl, bearing a mes-'aee 
of congratulation !»» tin* kingon tlie birth of his heir, ali^r- 
Avards i*hili[) IV., on wdiii-h occasion Avere given a .‘;iri* s of 
magnilieent entertainments. On the strength of an .illii- 
aioii in a .satirical sonnet by Gongara, a narrative of tlie 
foalivitics, piibli.shed in 1605 and still extant, has been attri- 
buted to Cervantes, but it bears no marks of his stvje, aud it 
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is not probable that he would bo employed on such a j)ur])U8C. 
There is better evidence of his hand in a letter to Don 
Dicj^o de Astudillo Carillo, discovered in the Bibliotheca 
Colombina at Seville in 1845, giviiif^ an account of a bur- 
lesque tourney or poetical joust held in the suburb of San 
Juan de Alfaniche on the feast of St Laurence. From this 
it would ajijiear tlisit Cervantes was on a visit to Seville in 
1 GOG, and on terms of familiar intercourse witli many dis- 
tingiiislied poets ; also that allusions to Don Quixote and 
quotations from the book were familiar in the mouths of 
the wits of the time. Thenceforward to his death, Cer- 
v.anies seems to have resided at Madrid, whither he had 
followed the court from Valladolid, with but little improve- 
ment in his worldly circumstances, suj>])orted chiefly by a 
pension from the archbishop of Toledo, and casual gratui- 
ties from his other patron the Count de Leinos. Tii 
Second pmt 1G()8 was published the second edition of the lirst j>art of 
of^a Quixote, with some corrections and additions by the 

QuwiU, author. The next year, following the fashion of the times, 
he entered as a lay brother into the Oratory of Canizarcs, 
together with Lope de Vega, Quevodo, Espinel, and many 
other of his contemporaries and friends. In IGIO, the 
Count de Lemos was appointed viceroy of Naples, 
and Cervantes seems to have been indulged with some 
promises of being made his secretary, but his advanced 
age and his dejiendent family were made tlui pretext for 
his being passed over in favour of his rival and pretended 
friend, Leonardo Argeiisoia. Tn 1013, he gave to the 
Ufotelas World his Xouelas XxewploreSf .some of which had been 
written many years before — a collection of tales of very 
varii)us character, in a style till then unknown in Spain, 
owing little beyond their form to the Italian models, 
'riiese storie.s, undeservedly neglected out of their native 
country, nutst be reckoned as second in merit among 
Cervantes’s writings, and even superior to Don Quixote in 
elegance of style. They are indeetl the true originals in 
the modern literature of Europe of the novel, or story of 
real life, with plot, character, and scenery, and display in a 
very remarkable degree not only the versatility of their 
authors genius but his extreiiui familiarity with every 
tyi)e of Spani.sh society, especially of the huver orders 
of the jjeople. In the charming story of La GifantHa^ 
among some of the be.st of Cervantes’s lyrics, is to be found 
the germ of all the gil)sy romances, poem.s, and operas, 
whi(di have since delighted the world, and in Kincontk 
y Cortadillo we have a picture of a Spaiii.sh ALsatia as 
vivid and real as anything by Defoe or DickeiLS. Indeed, 
the.se stories, rich in incident, character, and invention, have 
been a mine in which the novelists and dramatists of all 
coiuitrics have delved, — Scott himself, according to liuck- 
hart, confessing that he lirst drew from them his idea of 
writing the Waverlnj Xoveb. In his dedication of the 
Novelas to the Count de Lemos, Cervantes sin-aks of being 
engaged on several other works, among them the second 
part of Don Quixote; and in tlie pnjlogue, whieli contains 
some interesting details of his biograpliy, he gives this 
jMWtrait of himself in his (i5th ycar: -“(Jf aquiline 
features, chesnut hair, a sinootli and open forehead, with 
cheerf\il eyes, a no.se curved though well proportioned, long 
iimstrirhe<, ihe beard of silver (which twenty yeans ago was 
of gold), the mouth small, the teeth not inucli, for he lias 
but six, and tliose in bad condition and worse ]»laccd for 
they have no concert one with another; the body between 
two extremes, neither large nor small, the comjilexion 
livedy, ratlicr wliitc than brown, somewhat crooked in the 
.shoulders, and not very light of feet thi.s, T say, is the 
efligy of the author of Galatea and of Don Quixote de la 
Mancha” rp«)n this description of his person— to which 
it jriay be added that he stammered in his speech and had 
lost the use of his left hand by the wound received at 


Lepanto — ^has been founded that ideal portrait, first de* 
signed by the English engraver Kent for Lord Carteret’s 
edition of 1753, and since then ignorantly copied and re- 
peated in Spain and everywhere as the true image of 
Miguel de Cervant(‘s. 

In 1614 was published the Viaye al Paniaso, which Voyage to 
with all its faults may be said to bo the most successful of Pammus 
our author’s essays in verse. It is a burlesque poem, pro- 
fessedly in imitation of one with the same title by the 
Italian, Cesare Caporali, but having little but the name in 
common with its predecessor. The half serious half jest- 
ing vein in which Cervantes here indulges was unquestion- 
ably that which was most natural to his genius, and in 
spite of the cumbrousness of the allegorical machinery, and 
the excessive laudation which, as usual, he heaps on the 
.small writers his contemporaries, the poem abounds in 
fancy, humour, and invention. The seventh book, in 
w'hicb is described the encounter between the armies of 
the good and bad poets, may compare with the Battle of 
the Booh and the fifth canto of the iMrin Cervantes’s 
fancy of making the combatants wound one another with 
odes and sonnets is surely happier than either Swift’s, 
where the authors use tlie ordinary weapons of Homeric 
war, or lioilcau’s, where the monks discharge material 
volumes. Not the least interesting portion of this poem 
i.s the fourth book, wherein the author speaks of himself, 
his labours, and his misfortunes, with a characteristic mix- 
ture of modesty, gaiety, and sim])lc self-confidence, In 
the prose appendix is a sjnrited and humorous dia- 
logue with a me.‘^seuger from Apollo concerning Cer- 
vantes's relations to the theatre, and the reason of his ill- 
succcss as a dram.atist. After thirty years’ retirement from 
the stage, during which interval the great Lope de Vega 
had arisen in all his glory, and he anil his imitators had, 
by their fertility and their submissive devotion to tho 
vulgar taste no less than by their genius, obtained the com- 
plete mastery of the national drama, Cervantes could 
hardly hope to recover for himself that position as a play- 
wright to the memory of -whicjli ho seems to have always clung 
with tenacity. Encouraged, however, by the renewal of Returns to 
his popularity as a writer, or stimulated perhaps by ^-he drams, 
his necessities, he made in his old age another experi- 
ment in the drama, in which it is sad to find that he 
abandoned all tliose admirable Jfrinciples which ho had 
advocated through the mouth of the Canon in Don Quixote^ 
surrendering himself to the vicious models he had himself 
so eloquently condemned. The result was unfortunate 
for his reputation. A collection of eight comedies and as 
many interludes was published in 1G14, with a preface in 
which the author reiiurts naively of his ill-success in the 
negiitiation for a sale of their copyright. He would buy 
them, the bookseller said, were it not that he had been told 
by a certaifl person of distinction that *^of the prose of 
Miguel de Cervantes much could be expected, but of his 
poetry nothing.” ThiA opinion was probably confirmed by 
these plays, which are so unworthy of their author that 
when reproduced in 1749 by Bias de Nasarre, that editor 
maintained the ingenious ])aradox that Cervantes had made 
them purposely bad in order to ridicule the plays of the 
day, just a.H he had written Don Quixote to ridicule the 
books of chivalry. There is no need of any such theory 
to account for the failure of Cervantes in the drama. His . 
genius was unsuited to the stage. The qualities in which he 
most excelled were essentially undnmatic, nor can his per- 
sistent efforts to recover his position as a playwright, even 
after ihe success of Don Quixote had been assured, be 
exi)laiued otherwise than by the fact that the stage was 
then almost the only road to literary fortune. The first 
part of Don Qmxote had brought him fame, but nothing 
more. Before the appearance of the second part, the plan 
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of which had been freely announced to his friends for some the only one who fulfils the required conditions. He was 
time previously, Cervantes was destined to encounter per- a Dominican,' a preacher, and an Aragonese. He was an 
haps the strangest of the many crosses with which his intimate friend of Lope de Vega, whose cause lie openly 

pitiless evil star teased him to the end of hia troubled and espoused. He was in the confidence of tlie IJoIy Uflirc, 

painful life. Ho had seen, while in tho flush of manhood, and may be suspected of not being well-disposed to Or- 
his dream of soldiership dispelled by a cruel captivity, vaiites'a patron the archbishop of Toledo, whom he sue- 
He had experienced the overthrow of all his hopes of civil ceeded as Inquisitor-General. Hi; was known to be of a 
preferment., He had been subject to every kind of inor- rancorous and envious s])irit, who liad written more than one 
tification in his literary ambition. He Jiad been jostled pseudonymous libel, and was Ijimself the mark of freijuent 
out of the arena by hia rivals in poetry and in tho drama, caricatures and lampoons. Lastly, it ha.s been proved that, 
When old, infirm, and destitute, his genius had at last before the appearance of Don Aliagas well-known 

found in Doit Quixote its proper field ()f employment and nickname was Sajicho. Tliere was mucli ni the l)ook of 
something like a fitting recognition, iiut even here he Cervantes to give such a man otfence, even whetlier .such 
was not to be left undisturbed. The ill fortune which offence was infendtid or not,- in hi.s junsmi, his chaiacter, 
never ceased to make him its mark was abhi to send a shaft his ollico, and his religion. That as Avellaheda In* fumul 

through this his strongest side, which poisoned all his assistance among some i>f the writers of the period, livals 

hardly-earned triumph and vexecl him to the grave. The of Cervantes and jealous of ]n.s fame, is very pndinble; 

Thsfalit story of the false second part of Don Quixote^ published and there is only too much reason for suspecting that tlie 

QumU* under the name of Avellaneda, is one of the strangest in great Lope de Vega himself was one of Aliaga’s allies. 

literaryhistory, tlie mystery of which, though it has occupied Although Spanish writers are slow to admit, that the rela- 
many volumes, is not yet wholly unravelled. Jt is sutlicicnt tions between the two illustrious contemporaries w en* other- 
here to say that after it was well known tliat Cervantes wise than friendly, and although on the side of (’ervantes 
was employed upon and had nearly cumjileted his .second there never was any uthi*r than the sjarit of perfect camr- 
part of Doit Quixote^ there aptieared at Tarragona in IdM tesy, loyalty, and magnanimity which l»ecaine liis own noble 
a book pretending to bo a continuation of tlm knight's nature, recent researches ha\e j»ro\ed that by J^optMle Vega 
adventures, by Alonso Fernandez do Avellaheda, a native these feelings were not liono.stly reciprocated. He who was 
of Torde.sillus. Tho manifest object of this iiiipn dent fabri- called by his own familiar friend Alarcon “the universal 
cation was to malign the character of (.Vu-vantes, to destroy envier of other men’s meeds” is known to liave regarded 
the credit of his book, and to dejjrivc him of tlie fame with jealous eyes the sudden popularity achieved h} hi.s 
and profit which he expected to derive from its coinpletion. despised competitor in Don Quuotf. In addition to other 
In a preface, ftill of a curious malignity, evidently arising proofs of an indirect kind tending to show that about tlio 
from some cause deeper than literary envy, (Jervaiites was time of the ai)j)earanct‘ of Jhn Quixote J-.ope de Viga was 
reproached in the grossest terms with his infirmities and ill-disposed tow’ards his once intimate friend, we have 
misfortunes, even with his wounds, —sneered at as one the direct evidence of tlu* lettia* discovered by Schack 
with more tongue than hands,” — reviled as old, poor, ami among the manuscripts of Count Altainiru, dated August 
without friends,- -branded as eiivhuis and diseonlented, a 4, lb04, wherein oceans this passage:— “ Of poets I 
calumniator of great men, and an evil .speaker even of the speak not; many are budding for the year to come; 

Church and the Holy Office. In the body of the book, but none is so bad as Cervantes, or so stupid as to 

under pretence of carrying on tlie story, every opportunity praise Don Quixote,^' W ith Don Quixote it eoiihl sciircely 
is taken to spoil it, by degrading tho charactens and giving be expected that Lope would be pleased ; and there was 
a coarse turn to the incidents. Don Quixote is debased much in the book, especially in the Canon’s strictures 
into a wild lunatic, who ends his days in a mad-lnuise ; on the poimlar drama, to give him offence. If he stooped 

Saiicho is turned into a dull buffoon ami his liuinour into so low^ for his revenge as to ins])ire or to aid his friend 

brutal gluttony. In pl^ce of the witty and beautiful Doro- Aliaga to w’ritc the fal.M* /Aw/ his Iriuuiph was 

thoa we have the gross wench Barbanx; and tlie graceful but brief. At the close of li)ir> CervanUs publislii'd lii.s 
episodes of the original are represented by a .string of own second part, and from that moment the other was for 
dreary and vulgar adventures, without life, colour, or ever blotted from the world’s memory. This second pa it, 
probability. Apart from the spirit of malice, the boi»k, in though bearing marks of haste in the concluding chapters, 
tho words of Ticknor, is “ so completely wdthuiit dignity belies, according to the judgment of the best critics, tho 
or consistency that it is clear the writer did not possess opinion of the author himself ns exprc.ssed through the 
the power of comprehending the genius he at once basely mouth of the ITiest, that second parts are iie\er good, 
libelled and meanly attempted to supplant.” Nothing in Although written in old age it contains at K a.^t i\> mucL 
viler taste has ever disfigured the literature of 'any nation, of the glow ami w^ariutli of imagination the first, while 
and it is greatly to the scandal of Cervaiites’.s countrymen, it is even superior in invent i'm. 'I'luTe i." more harmony 
nor the lea«t of the injuries they hjive done him, alive and in the conslniction, more correct ncr '^ if not more vigour in 
dead, that they have suffered such a book to be reprinted the style, with fewer »listraction‘< and digrcs.sions. The 
and to retain a place in their national collections. Tho author has more coiilidence in linn.sclf ami more lovt* 
false Don Quixote^ in which Lo Sage, and even some later of his work. His hero is niuru consistent in his mad- 
critics, both French and Spanish, have pretended to see ness, Saiicho more pica.saiit in his sanity. Both master 
merits equal if not supetior to those of the true, is now and man, esjiecially the latter, while still true to tlieir 
'remembered only by Cervantes’s perhaps too frequent refer character, have developed into an ampler and richer nature. 
Alices to it in the later chapters of his own book, and has They have evidently advanced in their creator's favour, 
little interest except in connection with tlie mystery of his and have more pain-^ taken with tlieir Indiaviour. The 
life. Tho identity of Avellaneda is a problem which has knight is more lovai>le, tlie Mjnirc more humorous; and 
greatly exercised the Spanish critics. The weight of opinion the whole treatment of the story, with its vivacity and 
is in favour of its being the disguise of the initorious Fray variety, its easy How of niirrative, and its masterly jiid 
Luis de Aliaga, the low-born confessor and minion of the pathetic close, is Avorthy of tho liappy genius of which it 
Duke do Lerma, who was high in power during the reign is the crown ami full development, 
of Philip III. Of all whose names have been suggested By this time the fame of Cervantes had spreml through 
as the probable author of the spurious Quixote Aliaga in many lands. Numerous editions of his Don Unixote haii 
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been printed, either in the original or in translation, thus 
realizing the author’s prediction that there would bo no 
nation or language to which his book would not be carried. 
According to the interesting story told by the archbishop 
of Toledo’s secretary, in his approbation ai»j)ended to the 
second ])art, dated hebruary 1615, foreigners of distinc- 
tion, when they visited Madrid, made it their first business 
to encjiiire after the author of Jhm (Jin\cofr, To a party 
of hreiicli gentlemen, members f)f the suite of the ambas- 
smlor, the hue de Maycnne, who were anxious to learn of 
the condition and inodii of life of the celybrated writer, 
the secretary of the arehlashoj) was obliged to respond 
that ‘Mic who had made all tlie world rich was poor and 
infirm, though a soldier and a gentleman.” The man who 
was the delight of his age ami destined to be 1h(‘ chief glory 
of his country w'as imlred still in great misery, dcjnmding 
cm alms for his sid»sistence, and now in his .sixty-ninth 
year stri(!keii by a mortal disease. Tn the dcilicaHon of 
his second j»art of J)o7i Quixote to tlie Count do J.emos, 
Cervantes speaks of his broken health and a])praachiiig(‘ml, 
still with imabat(‘d courage and cheerfulness. Ilis last 
work, not published till after his deatli, was Perichs ami 
i^ityimumia, a romance of love and adventure after tiny 
model of Keliodonis, on which lie bestowed great pains 
and singular affection, declaring that it would be either the 
best or the w'orst of his books. The dedication to the 
C(mnt de Lomoa ia written wdth an astonishing gaiety and 
spirit, though it announces that tin? author had yesterday 
received extreme unction, and had one foot in the stir- 
rups,” waiting lor a snmuioiis. About this time must have 
occurred that adventure, which is so jdeasaiitly told in the 
prologue, of the meeting with tlie student near Toledo, 
wlien our author, in a grievoiia .state from dropsy, W’as re- 
turning from a visit to his wife’s family at Ksquivias, at 
the close of which he wrote:— '‘And so farewell, humours; 
farewell, my gay friends, for 1 feel myself dying, and have 
no desire but .soon to see you liapjiy in the other w’orld.” 
On the 4th of April he entered the order of the Franciscan 
briars, w’hose habit, following the fashion of the period, he 
liad assumed three years before, and on the 23d of that 
month he ended, in all serenity and cheerfulness, his life 
of many troubles. In the same year, and nominally on 
the same day, though really ten days later, allowance 
being made for the difference of calendars, died W illiam 
Shakespeare in Liigland. Cervantes’s body was buried 
humbly at the expense of liis religious order in the convent 
of tlie Trinitarian Nuns in the Calle de Jlumilladero, of 
which community his daughter Isabel was a pri)f(!.s.sed 
member. In 1633 tlie nuns moved to a new site in the 
C’alle de Cantarrenas, and having exhumed and brought 
a\yay their dead with them, the bones of CkTvantes were 
iningh'd with others in a common o.s.snary, so that Spain, 
who had shown herself so carelc.ss of him in life, has lo.st 
all trace of him in death. So closes a record as glorious 
and as calamitous as any in literary history, of one of the 
world’s greatest benefactors, whoin the world kmwv not— 
of the best of all Spaniards, the very type and jierfect 
embodiiiicnt of the highest Castilian nature, whom his 
country starved and who lias made licr immortal. 

The language of eulogy has been exhausted over that 
W'ork of Miguel de Cervantes W’hicli for tw’o hundred and 
fifty years luis been the delight of mankind in a degree such 
as no other book has ever approached. There is nothing 
to add to the tribute wdiich the critics of all countries have 
joined in paying to the wisest, tenderest, ami deciiest of 
humourists. 

The popularity of Don QuixoU la best atte-sted by the rxtraordi- 
nary number of editions and translations which Imve appeared in 
all languages. AfcoHling to a computition made by Don Loijc de 
FArOy in his appendix to the Barcelona fac-siniile of the first edition, 
there were published, up to 1874, i!78 editions of Don QuixoU , of 


which 87 appeared in Spain, and 191 in other countries. Of theas^ 
136 are in the original. Translations have appeal in F.Tpg l f ffb, 
Freiiidi, German, Dutch, Italian, Danish, ana indeed in every 
European tongue, including Turkish. England, who of all foreign 
nations has ever been foremost in recognizing the genius of Cer- 
vantes, is entitled to the honour of having produced the first critical 
edition of the Spanish text, whicli is that of Dr John Bowie, pub- 
lished at Salisbury in 1781. This has served as the basis all the 
subsequent Spanish editions; for although the Royal Academy 
anti(5ipated Bowie liy a year in its magnificent edition printed by 

I hurra, it was a knowledge of tlie Englishman’s design, and to some 

extent of his labours, which j»romi»tcd that undertaking. The 
other most imjiortant critical editions in Spanish are that of Pel- 
li(!er, published in 1797, who has borrowoa largely, and notwiGi 
diuj aeknowlcdgmcnt, Iroin Howie ; lliat of Cleinencin, in 1833-39, 
with a very elaborate coinineiitary, displaying much industry and 
learning but little taste or symi^thy, and sadly lacking in reverence 
lor the author ; and tiial in the complete edition of Cervantes’s works 
printed at Aigamasilla in 1S(U, under the editorship of Don Eugenio 
de llartzcnlmsch and Don Cayetjino Alberto de Resell, — superb in 
type nnd pajicr, hut otherwise ot little value, with a text disfigured 
hy wanton emendations. The principal English trnnslations are— 
the liist, hy Thomas {Slicltoii, which is also tlie earliest version of 
Don Qnixntc in any fhn ign language, published in 1612-20, vigor- 
ous, and of n sjdrit akin to the original, but rude and incorrect; 
tliot ot Motteiix, absurdly over-praised hy Lockhart, W’hich is nothing 
move than a loos(‘ paraplirase of Cervantes’s text, in a style con- 
sciously eomie ami tliercton* of all the most uuhnjtpy for Don Quixote; 
that of Jarvis, wliieli, with some tritling revisions, is the current 
accepted version — correct and careful, hut dull, commonplace, aild 
<le.stitiite of humour ; and that of Smollett, whicli is the W’orst of 
all, being a juace of liack-w’ork done for the booksellers, without 
knowknlge of Spani.sli, or even such an insight into his author’s- 
meaning as liis kindled genius .should have suggested. By far tlie 
best life of ( 'ervantes is tlial ]>y Don Martin Ecruuiidez do Navarrete, 
published in Madrid in 1819. (H. E. \V.) 

CEllVIA, an p]»iscopal town of Italy, a port on 
tliu Adriatic, in the district of Ravenna, and 12 miles S.E. 
uf the city of that name. In the vicinity arc the extensive 
salt-works of A'^allo di Cervia. Population alxiut 6700. 

CJ^kSAllI, OiusErpE, called II Cavalicrc d’Arpino (being.' 
born in or about 1568 at Arpino, and created a “Cava- 
lierc di Cristo” by Pope Clement VIII.), also named 

II Giuseppino, an Italian painter, mneli encouraged at 
Rome and munilicently rewarded. Cesari is stigmatized 
by Lanzi as not Jiiss the corrupter of taste in painting than 
Alarino was in poi'try ; indeed, another of the nicknames 
of Cesari is “ II Marino de’ Pittori” (the pictorial Marino). 
There was syiirit in Cesari’s heads of men and horses, and 
his frescoes in tlie Capitol (story cif Romulus and Remus, 
ike.), wdrieli occupied him at intervals during forty years, 
are well coloured ; but he drew tlie human form ill. His 
])erspectivo is faulty, his extremities monotonous, and his 
chiaroscuro defective. He died in 1 640, at the age of seventy- 
tw’o, or perhaps uf eighty, at Rome. Cesari ranks as the head 
of the " Idealists” of his period, as opposed to the “ Natural- 
ists,” of whom Michaelangclo da Caravagio was the leading 
ehamjiion, — the so-called “ idealism” consisting more in 
reckless facility, and disregard of the common facts and 
common-sense of nature, than in anything to which bo 
lofty a name could be jiroperly accorded. He was a man 
of touchy and irascible character, and rose from penury 
to the height of oymlence. 

CESAROTTI, 1\Ieu:hiore (1730-1808), an Italian 
poet, born at Padua in 1730, of a noble but impoverished 
family. At the university his^ native place his literary 
progress procured for liim at a very early age the chair of 
rhetoric, and in 1768 the professorship of Greek and 
Hebrew. On the invasion of Italy by the French, he 
gave liis pen to their cause, received a pension, and was 
made knight of the iron crown by Napoleon I., to whom, 
in consequence, he addressed a bombastic and extrava- 
gantly flattering poem called Pronea, Cesarotti is best- 
known as the translator of Homer and Ossian. Much 
praise cannot be given to his version of the Iliads for he 
has not scrupled to add, omit, and modernize. Ossian,, 
which he held to be the flnest of poems, he has, on the 
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Other hand, conBiderably improved in translation ; and the I 
appearance of his version attracted much attention in Italy ' 
and France, and raised up many imitators of the Ossianic 
style. Cesarotti also produced a number of works in prose, 
including a Course of Greek Literature^ and essays On the 
Origin Progress of the Poetic Art^ On the sources of the 
Pleasure derived from Tragedy^ On (he Philosophy of Lan- 
giiagej and On the Philosophy of Taste, the last being a 
defence of his own great eccentricities in criticism, ilis 
style is forcible but full of Gallicisms, and lie is too fond 
of novelty both in expression and matter. A complete 
edition of his works, in 42 vols. 8vo, bej'an to appear at 
Pisa in 1800, and was completed in 1S13 after his <ieath. 
See Memoirs by Barbieri (Padua, 1810). 

CESENA (Lat. Cccsenay or CtEsenia), an episcopal city 
of Emilia, in the province of Forli, a station on the railrt)ad 
between Bologiia and Ancona, gives its name to a “ cir- 
condario” and to two subdivisions or “ maiulainenti” of tho 
same. Population of circundario in 1862, 77,489. A 
very fertile region, it makes good white wine of some 
reputation, rears silk-worms to some extent, and has some 
sulphur mines, lignite, and S])ecially good brick clay ; but 
its principal source of wealth is its hem[), deemed the best 
in the north of Italy. The city (15 miles K. of Forli, 25 
N. of Rimini, 17J S. of Ravenna) has 7777 inhabitants, 
and lies where the Apeniiino melts into the pliin, at the 
foot of tho Monte Garampo, on whieli once stood the 
ancient cathedral, replaced by another of debased Gothic 
architecture, built in the 15th century, in which arc. some 
works of Donatello. On tlie hill above the city are also 
the imposing ruins of the castle, believed to have been 
built by tho Emperor Frederick*!!. The famous sanctuary 
of Madonna del Monte, with its church by Brainaiite, is 
also a proinineut object iii the landscape. Tho town, 
irregularly but well built, and divided by the little river 
Oesola, has several interesting buildings. Tho town hall is 
of good mediaeval architecture, and j)()ssesses a very line 
Francia, a Sassoferrato, and some other interesting pieturos. 
Oosena has a large and handsome theatre, some line palaci^s 
of the provincial noble families, and a cemetery of which 
it is specially proud,- -one of the handsomest and best 
ordered in Italy The little city has an interesting history 
of its own, full of eventful cliaiiges. It fell in the 4th 
century under the tyranny of the Malatesta family, one of 
the worst races of the Italian luedimval tyrants. But it 
was perpetually rebelling, and occasionally n‘covering its 
liberty and autonomy. Uaiite, in the 27tli canto of the 
Inferno, characterizes Cesena as living midway between 
tyranny and freedom, even as she is placed physically 
between the mountains and tho plain. In 1859 Cesena 
was among the first of the cities of tlio Homagmi which 
threw off the IJapal yoke, 

CESPEDKS (in Italian CKOAsri:), P.vm.o i>k (1538 - 
1608), was born at Cordova, and was educated at Alcala 
do Henares, where he studied theology and Oriental 
languages. On leaving tho university, lu^ went to Runie, 
where he became the pupil and friend of Fedi'rigo Zucchero, 
under whose direction he studied particularly the works of 
Raphael and of Michelai\gelo. In 156(1, while yet in Uuine, 
proceedings were taken against him l)y tiie Inquisition at 
Yalladolid on account of a letter whicli, found among the 
papers of tho archbishop of Toledo, had been written by 
Cespedes during tho preceding year, and in whicli he had 
spoken with great freedom against tho holy oilice and the 
inquisitor* general, Fernando do Valdes. C\:spedes remained 
in Rome at this critical moment, and from which city he 
appears rightly to have treated this matter of the prose- 
•cution with derision. It is not known how he contrived to 
bring the proceedings to an end; he returned, however, to 
Spaing little before 1577, and in that year was installed 


in a prebend of th^ cathedral at Cordova, he resided till 
his death. 

A distinguished poet, a remarkable painter, eminent also 
as an architect and sculptor, Pablo de Cespedes has been 
called the most saoant of Spanisli artists. According to his 
friend Francisco Pacheco, to whom posterity is indebted 
for the preservation of all of Cespedes’s verse that is extant, 
tho school of Seville owes to him its introduction to the 
practice of chiaroscuro, lie was a bold and correct draughts- 
man, a skilful anatomist, a master of ct)I()ur and composition ; 
and the iuUuence he exerted to the advantage of early 
Spanish art was considerable. (Vistobal de \'era, Juan de 
Peiialosa, and Zambrano were among liis pupils. His best 
picture is a Last Supper at Cordova; but there arc good 
examples of liis work at Seville and at Madrid. 

Cespedes was aiitln)!* of several opuscules in ]»rose on 
subjects connected with his profession. Of his j)i)eiu on 
The Art of Painting enough was preserved by I^icheco to 
enable us to form an opinion of the wliole. It is esteemed 
the best didactic verse in Spanish ; Marchena and Castro 
compare it, not ilisadvautageonsly. with the Georgies. It 
is written in strong and sonorous octuves, in the majestic 
declamatory vein of Fernando J lerrm-a, and is not altogether 
so dull and lifeless as is must didactic verse. It contains 
a glowing eulogy of Michelangelo, and some excellent 
advice to young painters, insisting partieulaily on hard 
work and on the study of nature. The few fragments 
yet remaining, amounting in all to some six Inindred lines, 
were first printed by Pacheco in his treatisii Del Arte de 
la Pintura, in 1649. 

CETACEA (from the Greek wa-)rd a whale) is tho 
name, employed by /oologi.sts to characterize the important 
order of Mammals W'hich contains the whales and dolphins. 
These mammals are acpiatie in their habits, and possess a 
lishdike form. They ditfer from fishes in breathing by 
lungs and not by gills, in being viviparous and nut 
oviparous, and in siic.kling their young with a pair of 
iiiiJk-sccreting glands or marnmie. This order was formerly 
divhled into two groups tlie herbivorous cetacea and tho 
carnivorous cetaceti. By modern zoologists the herbivorous 
cetacea, which include tJie animals called dugong, manatee, 
and rytina, are nut regarded as whales, but are referred to 
a distinct order named t>u euia. Tlie order Cttacra^ there- 
fi)re, in its present aceepUitiun is limited to the toothed 
whales or Odontoctli and the whalebone whales or 
M ystacoceti. For the organization, classilication, and dis- 
tribution of these animals, see Mammalia. 

CETINA, OrTiKuai: dk, soldier and poet, was born at 
Seville during the earlier years of the Idtli century. 
Chousing the career of arms as a means obtaining tho 
l»rel®rnient he needed, lie served .several caiiipaigii.s in 
Italy, fought at the leaguer of Tunis ( 15 : 55 ) agaiiLst 
Barbarossa, and continued in the ]»ractice of Jiis pr>fe.ssiuu 
for some years in Flanders, under I'Vrdin.uid of Austria. 
The death of the }»rinee. of Asi’oli, his patron and [irotector, 
whom he. nuuiriietl in a line elegiac sniiiu t, and his own 
continued poverty, vvoiihl .seem to li.ivc disgusted him with 
the trade of war. He returui'd to Seville, departing tlionco 
soon afterwards for Mexico, wlu re he liml a brotlu r high 
in office. Nt) more is km)\\n »•!* liim. saving that lie came 
back again to the city of Jii.. birfli, ami that he died there, 
it is supposed aluuit 1560. An enthusiast in art, tlie 
friend of Boscan and ( Jaiu-ilaso, of Hurtado de Mend(»za and 
•Teruniino do Urrt*a, (Jutiene de Cetina, as may naturally 
be iiiferreil, fi»ll»>wed in the wake of these ]>oet8, renouncing 
the old Castilian creed, and preaching the new evangel of 
Petrarch. His poems, which were not published fill long 
after his death, eiuisist of souuets, canzoni, e}»istles in ierza 
rima, and madrigals, and are remarkable for elegance aud 
simidicity of form, and for grace aud teiidcruess of thought 
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and fooling. Their author has been often confounded with 
Doctor Qutierre de Cetina, who was vicar of Madrid. 
Sec llivadaneyra's /iiblioteca, vol. xxxii. 

OETTJ^^ a fortified seaport in the department of Herault, 
in rr 2.r 48" N. lat. and 3" 42' 15" K long., and 16 miles 
S.W. of Montpellier. After Marseilles it is the i)rincipal 
comiiuTeial port on the south coast of France. It occupies 
the foot and slope of a bill, the ancient Mojis SHius^ 
situated on a tongue of land that lies between the Medi- 
terranean and the Ijagoon of Thau. The town is well 
built, and has numerous factories, glass-works, shipbuilding 
yards, a custom house, a school of navigation, a communal 
college, a botanic garden, iiiuseiims, a library, and a theatre. 
It is much rest)rtod to for sea-bathing. Tins liarbour is 
capable of accomnioilating 100 sea-going vessels, and is safe 
in all weathers. The. left of the two mules which form it 
ruFis JvN.K. for a distance of about 030 yards into the 
sea, and is then c«)ntinued in a breakwater, which extends 
acro.ss the entrance. At the end of this imde arc the fort 
of St Louis ainl the lighthouso. Op])osite to them, on the 
other side of the harbour, is the fort of St rierre, which, 
with the citadel, coin[)letes tlio defeneea of Cette. The 
town is connected with Lyons by the (Jaiials des Etangs 
and de Ileaueairo and the Rhone, and with llordeau.x by 
the Canal du Midi; railways communicate with Toul«mse 
and Montpellier, and steamers W'itli the Medilorranean 
ports. 'Idle shif>[)ing trade of Cette is very considerable. 
Its imports are colonial produce, wool anil cotton, hides, 
cork, brandy and wine for luamifaeturo. iron and lead onis, 
staves from the Adriatic, asphalt, fruits, sul[)luir, wheat, 
oats, maize, barley, timber, and coal. In 1873 the 
port was visited by 03 Rritish ships, of total tonnage 
17,103, mostly laden with jritch for manufacture into 
patent fuel at the coal mines N. of Ximes. The greater 
number of these ships left Cette in ballast. The exports 
are wines, brandy, li<iueurs, argol, verdigris, corks, salt, 
oil, dried fruits and fish, meal, cloth, and woollen 
BtutFs. The sum total of imports and exports in 1870 
was about 400,000 tons. In the saiiifj }iar 2075 ships 
entered, and 2108 left the port. There are U[iwards of 
40 sailing-vesacls belonging to the port, of from 00 to 
300 tons burden. A large number of small craft are 
employed in the sardine, cod, and oyster fisheries on the 
coast. There are factories for tlie manufacture of syrups, 
grape-sugar, corks, soaps, and chemicals, which witli the 
docks, the extensive salt-work.s in the neighbourhood, and 
the establishments fur tlie. Tuaking, from French and S}»anish 
wine and brandy, of chirct, sherry, port, champagne, «kc., 
give employment to tlnai.s.nids. The town was founded in 
IGfiG by Louis XIV. I*opulatiori in 1872, 25,181. ^ 

CETTINJE, CuTiNJE, Zktixje, Cettiono, or Ckttin, 
the capital of the principality of Montenegro, is situated 
on the left of a small river in a narrow j>lain dec[)ly sunk 
in the heart of the mountains, at a lieight of 2470 feet 
above tlie sea. It consists of two streets of wliitewashed 
stone houses, and, according to !Mr Tozer, ha.s very much 
the appearance of a Dartmoor village. The principal 
buildings are the monastery and the jialace. The former 
was founded in 1478, but has been frci|uently burned and 
restored. Jt i.s surrounded with walls, and now contains a 
piisnii, a school, a library, a printing cstabli.diiiient, and 
the residents of the archimandrite and tlie bi.shop. The 
cha[»e] is lield in groat veneration as tlie burial-place of the 
splinted Peter f. and Danilo. The palace is a comparatively 
simple building of two stories, composing two sides of 
a court, which is completed by high walls. The town 
owes iU origin to Ivan tlie Illack, wdio W'as obliged, in the 
end of the 15th century, to withdraw from Jabliak, the 
foliiier ca])ital, situated to the north of Lake Scodra. The 
town has frequently been taken and ravaged by the Turks, 


but has seldom continued for any length of time in their 
possession. Population about 700. 

CEUTA, or (in the local Moorish form) Sebta, a town 
and fortress belonging to Spain on the coast of Marocco, on 
a peninsula opposite Gibraltar, in 35" 64' N. lat, 6® 18' W. 
long. It derives its name from its seven *hil]s, the most 
important of which, the Monte del Ilacho (the ancient 
Abj/Ui, one of the pillars of Hercules), has a considerable 
elevation. The town is well built, and is cliiefly important 
iis a military and convict station. It contains a cathedral, 
the bishop of wliich is sufiragan to the archbishop of 
Seville, several religious houses, and a hospital. It haa 
a small harbour, and imports provisions and military storea 
from Spain. Ceuta occupies the site of the Homan colony 
of Ad Septeni Fratres, In ()18 the town, which had been 
refortified by Justinian, fell into the hands of the West 
Goths ; and in the 8th century it was the seat of that 
Count J iilian whose name is inseparably connected with 
the Saracenic conquest of Spain. Under the Arabic govern- 
ment it w;is an industrial city, and it is said to have 
been the first place in Western Europe where a paper 
manufactory was established. It was taken from the Moors 
by John F., king of Forlugal, in 1415, ami passed into the 
hands of the Si)aniards on the sulgugation of Portugal by 
Pliilip ir. in 1580. It has been several times unsuccess- 
fully besieged by the Moors from 1094 to 1727 by Mulai 
Lsmail, and in 1732 by Ripperda. Iff 1810 it was held by 
the English under Fraser. In ISGO tlio Spanish territory 
around the town was extended by force of arms. Popula- 
tion about 7000. • 

CEVA, the ancient a town of Italy, in the jFrovince- 
of Cnneo and 11 miles east of Moiidovi, at the confluence- 
of the Cevetta wuth the 'I'anaro. It was formerly fortified ; 
and the rock, at lli^ foot of w’hich the town lies, was 
surmounted by a citadel. Jt has iron-works and silk- 
factories, and carries on a consulorable trade in its cheese, 
w'hich was famous even in the time of the Romans. In 
the Middle Ages it was the cent re of a sei)arate marquisate, 
end during the IGth and J 7 th centuries it w^as several times 
captured by the French and the Spaniards. In 1796 it 
was taken by Augereau, and in 1800, after having with- 
stood the siege of the }>reviou3 year, it again fell into the 
hands of the French. 'Phe conquerx»rs destroyed the castle, 
wJiich had served as a state i>rison. Po])ulation, 4730. 

Cl5VFiVNI5S, a mountain ’chain in the south of Prance, 
dividing the valleys of the Low’cr Saone and Rhone from 
those of the Loire and tlie Garonne. On the N. the 
Cevennes are a continuatLon of the Lyonnais mountains; 
ami they end on the S. at the Canal du Midi, which 
separates them from the Pyrenees. They are divided into 
two parts, — the south consi.sting of the Montagues Noires- 
(in Aiidc amj Herault), the Espinoiises (in Tarn, Aveyron, 
and liorault), the Garrigues (in Aveyron ami Gard), and the 
(kiveiines jirojicr or J^o/vre or G^vaudan fin Loz^re) ; and 
the north consisting of tlie Vivarais (in Ard^che). Some- 
times there are also included in the name the Lyonnais (in 
Rhone) and the Charulais (in Saune-et-Loire). The average 
height is 3000 to 4000 feet ; and the highest peaks are 
Mount Mezenc (in Ardeclic), K788 feet, and Mount 
J^oziire, 4880. TJic principal rivers which take their rise 
in these laountaiiis are the Loire, the Aliier, the Lot, and 
the Tarn. The mountains consist of limestone, greywacke, 
and granite; and beds of trachyte and lava give evidence 
of former volcanic action. In the C(ivcnnos are found 
iron, coal, lead, silver, copper, antimony, marble, and 
porphyry. The lower slopes are well cultivated ; higher 
up good pasturage is found ; while the summits are 
generally covered with forests of chestnut and pine. The 
C(^.vennc8 are famous as the retreats of the Albigensea,, 
Waldenses, and Camisards. 
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C EYLON, an island in the Indian Ocean, separated on 
the NeVir. from continental India by the Gulf of 
Manaai^ It lies between 6® 55' and 9® 51' N lat and 
between 79® 41' 40" and 81® 54' 50" K. long. Its extreme 
length from north to south is 271 miles; its greatest width 



is 137 miles ; and its area, including that of its de}»endont 
islands, amounts to 25,742 miles, or about one-sixth 
smaller than Ireland.* In its general outline the island 
resembles a cone, the apex of which points towards the 
north. 

TVic f7oc£«^.— The coast is beset on the N.W. with number- 
less sandbanks, rocks, and slioals, and may be said to be 
almost connected with India by the islaml of Raiiiisserain and 
Adam’s Bridge, a succession of bold rocks reai hiiig almost 
across llie gulf at its narrowest point. Between the island 
and the opposite coast there exist two open channels of 
varying depth and width, beset by rocks' and shoals. 
One of these, the ^Manniir Passage, is only navigable by 
very small craft. The other, called the raiuiibcn Passage, 
lying between Bamisscrain and the mainland,* has been 
deepened at considemblo outlay, and is now used by vessels 
drawing ten feet of water, in passing from the M alabar to 
the Coromandel coast, '^’hich were formerly compelled in 
doing so to make the circuit of tlie island. 'Ihe west ami 
south coasts, which are uniformly low, are fringed tlicir 
entire length by cocoa-nut trees, which grow to the water’s 
edge in great luxuriance, and give to ilie island a most 
picturesque appearance. Along those shores there are 
numerous inlets and backwaters of the sea, some of whic h 
are available as harbours for small native craft. Tlie east 
coast from Point de Qalle to Trincoiualee is of an eiitircdy 
opposite character, wanting the ample vegetation of the 
other, and being at the same time of a bold precipitous 
oharacten The largest ships may freely approach this 
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side of the island, provided they take care to avoid a few 
dangerous rucks, w^hoae localities are, however, well known 
to navigators. 

Seen from a distance at sea, this “utmost Indian isle” 
of the old geographers wears a truly beautiful appearance. 
The remarkable elevation known as “Adam’s Peak,” the 
most prominent, though not the loftiest, of the hilly ranges 
of the interior, towers like a mountain monarch amongst 
an assemblage of jiictures(jue hills, and is a sure landmark 
for the w’cary navigator, wdien as yet the Colombo light- 
house is liiddcn from sight amidst the green gro\cs of 
palms that seem to be springing from the waters of the 
ocean. 

The low' coast-line of country eiiciidos the mountain- 
zone of the interior on the cast, south, and west, form- 
ing a belt which extends inland to a varying distance of 
from 30 to 80 miles; but on tlie north the wlnile brt*adth 
of the island from Kalpitiya to Piatt icaloa is an almost 
unbroken plain, containing magiiiiiccnt fi nests of great 
extent. 

Monniahts . — The mountain zone is towards the south of 
the island, and covers an area *)f aluiut 4212 iiiih-s. The up- 
lifting force seems to have been exerted fiom s(»ut]i-west to 
north-east, and altlioiigh there is much cunfusi(»n in many of 
the intersecting ridges, ar.d spurs of great size and extent 
are sent off in many directions, tlie lower ranges mani- 
fest a remarkable tendency to run in parallel ridges in 
a direction from sontli-e.ist to iiortli west. Towards the 
north the off-sets of the mountain system ladiate to short 
distances ami speedily sink to tlie level of the plain. 
I)eta(Jied hills are rare, the most celebrated of these are 
Miliintale, wliicli overlooks the sacred cil\ of Anuradha- 
piira, and Sigiri. The latter is thi‘ only example in 
Ceylon of those solitary acrlivitich which form so remark- 
able a feature in the table-land of tlic Deccan, — wliich, 
starting abruptly from the ])lain, w'itli scarpeil and peri»eii- 
dicular sides, are frequently converted into strongholds 
accessible only by jirecipitous pathways or by steps hewn 
ill tlie solid rock. 

For a long period Adam’s Pi ak was snp|M>scd to bo tlie 
liighcst mountain in Ceylon, but actual survey makes it 
only 7352 feet above the si a-levcl. This elevation is chiefly 
remarkable as the resort of pilgrims from all parts of the 
East. The hollow' in tlie lofty rock that crowns llie 
summit is said by the Brahmans to be the footstep of 
Siva, by the BuddJiists of Buddha, by tlic .Mahonu'tans 
of Adam, whilst the Portuguese Christians were divided 
between the conflicting claims of St Tlioiuas .and the 
eunuch of (^indsut; qiireii of Etliioi>ia. ’I’lu* footMej) is 
covered by a liandsoiiic roof, and i.s guarded by the j»ricst8 
of a rich monastery half way up the mountain, wlio imain- 
taiu a shrine on the summit of the peak. The highest 
mountains in Ceylon are Piduni 3’iilagala, 8295 feet in 
altitude ; Kirigalpota, 7830 feet ; ami T(»tapelakanda, 7746 
feet 

The summits of the higliest riilgi’s are clothed with ver- 
dure, and along tlieir base, in the bt aiitiful valleys which 
intersect them in every direction, the slopes were till 
within the last few years covered with forests of gigantic 
and v.aluable trees, wliieli have now clisappcared under the 
axe of the planter, who has felled and burnt the timber 
on all the finest slopes at an elevation of 2000 t(» 4500 
feet, and converted the hill sides into highly-cultivated 
coffee estates. The ]dain of Nuwara Fin a, the sanatorium 
of the island, is at an elevation of 6200 feet and possesses 
many of the attributes of an alpine country. The climate 
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of the Horton plains, at an elevation of 7000 feet, is still 
finer than that of Nuwara Eiiya, but they are difliciilt of 
access, and arc but little known to Europeans. The town 
of Kandy, in the Central Province, formerly the capital of 
the native sovereigns of the interior, is situated 1727 feet 
above sea-level. 

7iVm\s*. — The island, though completely within the influ- 
ence of oceanic evaporation, and possessing an elevated table- 
land of considerable extent, doesnotbuast of anyrivers of great 
vuluiiie. The rains which usher in each monsoon or change 
of season are indeed heavy, and during their fall swell the 
streams to torrents and ini])etuous rivers. Put wlieii these 
cease the water-ciuurses fall b:ick to their original state, 
and there are but few of the rivers wliich cannot be passed 
on liorseback. “ In the jflains there are coin ])a rat ively few 
rivulets or running streams; the rivers there flow in 
almost solitary lines to the sea ; and the bods of their 
minor afllnents serve only to comluct to them the torrents 
wliich descent I at the ehange of each monsoon, their 
channels at other times being exhausted and dry. Put in 
their course through the hills ainl the broken ground at 
their base they are su})})lied by numeriuis feeders, which 
coiivt*y to them the frequent showers that fall in the.se high 
altitudes, ilence their tracks are through some of tlie 
noblest scenery in the world; rushing through ravines and 
glens, and falling over precipitous rocks in the dearths of 
wooded valleys, they exhibit a succession of rajriils, cataract.s, 
and torrent.s, unsurpassed in magnificence and beauty. On 
reaching the plain.s, tlio boldness of thrir march and the 
graceful outline of their sweep are indicative of the little 
obstruction o[q)osed by the sandy and porous soil through 
which they flow. Throughout their entire course dense 
forests shade their banks.” The most iiiiportaiit of the 
Ceylon rivers is the Maliaveli-ganga, wliich has its source 
in the i^idiirutalagala mountain, whence it takes a tor- 
tuous course through tJie Kotrnale vallcjy to Pasbage, 
where it is joined by a smaller branch issuing from the 
base of Adam’s Peak; it then passes through the village 
of Peradeniya, where it is crossed by the railway bridge, 
and by a beautiful bridge, of a single sjuiii of 205 feet, 
coii.structed of satin wood, on the American or wedge 
principle. Thence it winds to the west and north of 
Kandy, and after an easterly descent of nearly 1000 feet 
between Kandy aiul Hiuteiinc, sweeps .smldmily to the 
north, and takes its course through the wild and 0 ]>en 
country, separating into two branches,- -the smaller of 
which, the Vcrukal, enters the sea about 25 miles south of 
Trincoinalee, whili! tlie larger, retaining its original name, 
fall.s into the great buy of Kottiar, near the iiolde liarbour of 
Triiicomalee, after a c(air:.e of nearly 200 miles. In flood- 
time it rises 25 or 50 feet, but for tlie greatcjr j>art of the 
year it is fordable in many places. It is seldom wid(*r 
than the Thames at Itichmuiul, and is generally of much 
leas width. Surveys have shown that, at some outlay, this 
river might bo made navig.ible for a <listance of 80 or 00 
miles from the sea. The u])j>er half of its course is through 
a rocky ami precipitous country, lait thti lower half is 
through a flue open region, well watered thnmghout the 
whole of tlie year, and only requiring (•aj)ital and labour in 
convert it into the garden of Ceyhjii, wliich it once duubt- 
was. The reiuaiiis of stupendous dams and canals 
bear witness to the importance which tlie ancient rulcns 
of Ceylon attached to this portion (»f tlicir jm.ssessions. 
The Kelarii gariga ris(‘s at tluj base of Adam’s Pi»ak, wlience, 
running first north and then almost due west to liiiwaiiwella, 
it takes its way more southerly to Colombo, on the. northern 
outskirt of which it fall.s into the sea across a wide sand- 
bank. It is navigable for about 40 miles by ilat-bottonied 
boats. The Keln-gariga and the Walaw'e-ganga (or Wal- 
oya) 'flow from the eastern base of Adam’s Peak through 
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the district of Sabaragamuwa to the sea, the former soiitli* 
westerly, the latter south-easterly. Both are navigable by 
country boats for some distance, — the Kalu-ganga for up* 
wards of 50 miles, from above Ratnapura to the sea at 
Kalutara, whence a canal connects it with Colombo. The 
Walawe ganga falls into the sea 8 miles to the west of 
Hambantota. The Maliaoya falls into thb sea, ^fter a 
westerly course of about 70 miles, to the north of Negombo. 
The other rivers, except during the heavy rains, are of no 
great size, and none of them are navigjible. 

Lakes and Canals . — Tliere are in Ceylon some lakes 
of considerable extent and of groat beauty. Those of 
Colombo, Bolgoda, and Negombo are of natural formation; 
those which have been formed by human labour will bo 
noticed below in connection with irrigation. The rivers, as 
already explained, descc'ud rapidly from the hills, and sweep 
along in their rapid course large quantities of earthy matter; 
at their junction with the ocean they are met transversely 
by the gulf-streams, and the sand and soil, with which they 
are laden, instead of being carried out to sea, are heaped up 
in bars along the shores, and then, augmented by similar 
dejiosits helil iu susiumsion by the currents, soon extend to 
north and south, and fi>rco the rivers to flow behind them 
in search of a new outlet.” At the mouths of the rivers, 
the bars thus created generally follow the direction of the ^ 
current, and long eiubankmetits are gradually raised, behind 
which the rivers flow for considerable distances before enter- 
ing the sea. Occasionally the embouchures beconio closed 
by tlie accumulations without, and the rivers, swollen by 
the rains, force iie.w openings for themselves, and leave 
their ancient channels converted into lakesT. Thus have 
been formed the lakes of (Joloinbo and Negombo on the 
west coast, the liarbour of Batticaloa on the east, aud the 
long low embankments of sand on both coasts. These 
embankments, known by the local name of ‘‘Oobbs,^* and 
often from one to three miles in breadth, are covered with 
thriving cocoa-iiiit jjlantations. 

The Dutch whilst in ]>ossession of Ceylon did much to 
im[)rove its water cfiminunication, and connected the 
natural channels formed by these embankments by con- 
structing artificial canals, so as to provide unbroken tvater 
eouiinunication bc3tueen Kalpitiya, on the N.W. coast, and 
Negombo; this line, has been extended from Negombo to 
Colombo, and on to the south as fav as Kalutara. 

Ilarhours . — ^The magnificent basin of Trinconialee, sit- 
uated i)n tlio cast coast of Ceylon, is perhaps unsurpassed 
ill extent, security, ami beauty by any haven in tlie world. 
Tlie Admiralty has a ilockyard here, and it is the principal 
naval station in the Indian Seas; but it is far removed 
from the productive districts, the population is small and 
scattered, and vessels have to resort to the rocky and 
dangerous harbour i»f Point de Galle at the south, or to the 
open roadstead of Colombo on the west. l8omething has 
been done by blasting to im 2 >rove Gallo harbour, but it 
is small, and its entranc^^ is narrow and difficult; it is also 
somewhat remote from the most productive districts, and 
the Colonial (hiverniuent has decided on making a break- 
water at Colombo in preference to improving Galle har- 
bour. The anchorage at Culoiubu is good, and it is antici- 
i>ated that the new works wid rCMder it a secure harbour 
at all timCvS of the year. 

iSeasaus, Climate, cfv. — The seasons in Ceylon differ very 
slightly from those prevailing along the coasts of the Indian 
[leninsula. The two distinctive monsoons of tlrtj year are 
called, from the winds which accompany them, the south- 
west and the north-east. The former is very regular in its 
approach, and may bo looked for along the S.W. coast be- 
tween the 10th and 20th of May; the latter reaches the 
N.E. coast between the end of October and the middle of 
November. There is a striking contrast in the influence 
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wliich the south-west monsoon exerts on the one side 
of the island and on the other. Tlic clouds are driven 
against the lofty mountains that overhang; tlie wp«stern and 
southern coasts, and their condensed vapours desceiul there 
in copious showers. But the rains do not r^ach the op- j 
posite side of the island: whilst the south-west is deluged, 1 
the east^nd north arc sometimes exhausted with dryness; 
and it not iinfrequently happens that dillerent sides of the 
same mountain present at tlie same moment the op]>osite 
extremes of drought find moisture. The inlluenec of the 
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north-east monsoon is more general. Tlie mountains which 
face the north-east are lower and more remotti from llie sea 
than those on the sontli-west ; tlie clouds are carried furllicr 
inland, and it rains simultaiieou.^ly «>n hutli sides of tin* 
island. Owing to the ellorts of ljcut.-(\)I. Fyers, JMi, the 
surveyor-general «)f Ceylon, \ciy acemale iiieteorolugical 
observations have been reeonled throughout (.\‘ylon for the 
last fe\v years, and the fullo^^ill^‘ hits been com]uleil 

from the otlieial retiini of rainlall in Ceylon during the 
years 1S7C -IS7 I inclusive : — 
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This lalile shows that lliroiighout (Vyloii the giratcsl <piaiitit\ 
of rain falls in tlie last thivi* iiionUis of tin* year, thoii'cli at hit'll 
elevulions and within tin* imiiirdiatc intlnVncc of lli<* hij'hf.st 
inountaiim the rainfall in .Turn* is very great. At ('oloiniio, on the 
west coast, the rainfall is 75*70 inelic.s, and tlie nuiiiher of raiin <la\s 
is 1*18 ; at (iallc, at the soiilli-west corner, the ruinfall is ne.irly the 
same, viz., 75*31, hut the nunilier of rainy da>s i.^ 105. At Itatiia- 
puni, about 05 mih-sS. K. of Coloinlio, and l>ing iininediately ntulei 
Adam's iVak, the rainfall is 140*20, and the lainy days 228. JaMiia 
is at the extreme north of the i.sland ; ruttalam li(‘s on a salt lake, 
behind a, gold), closi* to the west coast. Anuiailliapnra li^s to the 
north-cast of Puttalain, al>out 40 miles from tlie lou lulls at the 
north of tlie mountain zone. Trineonialee is on tin* east roast, 
almost due east of Aniirad1ia|mra. Itadulla lies to lln* far east of 
the mountain zone, ami, tliongh at a liiglier elevation than Kandy, 
has a very small rainfall. * The hill-station of Nm\ara Kliya lias a 
rainfall of 90*60, and the eotleo distriet of Kolinale, lying helow tin* 
liighe.st hills, has a rainfall of 101*22, and 182 rainv days. Tli« 
retunw for 1874 show that at four stations the rainfall in 21 Iiours 
exeecded live inches. The following talile, compiled from the 
Burveyor-generars returns, shows tlie temjieralure: 

Tempi'ratnrr. of th4i Air hi 1874. 
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The length of the day, owing to the proximity of the 
island to the oijuator, dix*s nut vary' more than an hour at 
any season. The mean time of the rising oi the sun’s 
centre at Colombo on February' 1st is (I** a.m., and of 

its setting C* 5*" r.M. On August ITilh its ri.sin,g is at 
r>‘* 4.b’“ A.M., and its setting at C'* 7”* e.M. It is mid day in 
Colombo when it is niuniin.g in Knglaiid. (.’oloiiibo is 
situated in 71)' hO' 4.5" K. long., and tlie, day is further 
advanced tliere than at (Inenwieh by 

(teoJoijt/ ami MiiifraJs. Ceylon may be said to have 
been for age.s slowdy ri.sing from the sea, as a[)j)ears from 
the terraces abounding in iimrine sliells, wJiieli occur in 
situations far above high-water mark, and at .some milc.^ 
di.stance from the sea. A great portion of the north of 
the island may be regarded as the joint production of tlic 
coral polypi and the currcnt.s, wLicli for the greater pait 
of the year set iini>etiioiisly towards the south ; coming 
laden with alluvial matter collected along the coast ut Coro- 
nuuidel, and meeting with ubstac‘lc.s .*<011111 of Toint Cali- 
mere, they have deposited their bunlens tui tin.* ror.il reefs 
round Foint Pedro; and thc.se, raiseil above the sea level, 
and covered deeply by saiul drifts, Imve foiiueil the penin- 
sula of .rafliia, aiul the ]>lains that trend we-stManl till the/ 
unite with the narrow causeway of AilamV Ihidgc,. Tho 
Tertiary rocks an*, alinosl unknown. 'J’he gical geologicol 
feature of lln^ i.shiml is the pioliisioii of gneiss, overlaid 
in many jdaces in the inti-rior l»y e.\tiii<i\e beils of di*lo- 
initie linic.stoiie. This formation a] •pears to be of great 
thickness ; aiul wlien, as not often the case, the under sur- 
face of tlie gneiss series i.s c\|>osed, it is invariably found 
resting on granite. Veins of |>urc quartz and felspar of 
considerable extent liavt* been freipieiitly met with in the 
gneiss; whilst in the elcvali'd land> of the interior in the 
Galle districts may' be seen copious deposits of disintv 
grated fel.spar, or kaolin, commonly known as jumvlain 
clay^ At various elevations tlio gneiss may be found 
intersected by veins of tra]> rocks, upheaved whilst in a 
state of fusion subseipient to tile consolidation of tna 
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former. In some localities on the sea-shore these veins 
assume the character of pitch-stone porphyry highly im- 
pregnated with iron. Hornblende and primitive green- 
stone are found in the vicinity of Adam’s Teak and in 
the riissellava district. 

Laterite, known in Ceylon as mhnol^ a product of disin- 
tegrated gneiss, exists in vast ciuantities in many parts, 
and is (juarried for building purposes. 

As yet no traces of coal liaNc been found, with the 
excej>ti(>n of a little anthracite ; but looking to the position 
of the carboniferous deposits of iiortliern India, lying as 
they do on the gneiss foruiatitni, it is not impossible that 
similar deposits may be liere met with in like positions. 

S])eciinens of tin, platina, copper, and black oxide of 
manganese from the southern ]»rovin(ie havii been placed 
in the museum of the Ceylon Asiatic Society. Qnieksilver 
mines exi.sted at one time in tlie vicinity of CoIouiImi, and 
the Dutch are sail] to liave exported the article to Euro]>c. 
Plumbago is ijuarried to a great extent, aiul bus for a 
series of years I'orined a considerable item in the ixports 
of till! island. In 1850 the sliipnients of this article 
anioiinled to ewts., in 1800 to 75,000 ewts., ami in 

187 I to 150,000 ewts. Iron exists in vast qiiajitities in the 
western, southern, and central provinc(;s, of excellent 
qualilv, in many ]dacea cropping out at the .surface in a 
still* of great purity. 'Die Sinhalese liave been acciis* 
toiiiod to Work the ore into tools ami ini]»lenients from 
the most remote times ; and althougli the means tliey 
employ are rude, imperfect, and wasteful in the extreme, 
they nevertheless manufacture articles wliieh are esteemed 
by them far above those imported from Europe, and tlie 
rudely worked Sinhalese iron is equal in icinper to the 
finest Swedish metal. 

Nitre and nitrate of lime are to be met with in many 
caves of tlie low country, whilst {ilnin and sul]»liate of 
magnesia are knowai to exi.st, though in limited (piuntitics. 
Natural deposits of common salt are found in many part.s 
of the mantiine provinces, it is also produced by arti- 
ficial means in large ipinntities under the supervision of 
Governineiit, in wliose liands its iiiaiiufactnie and sale 
form a monopoly wliieh yields an annual revenue of coii- 
siderable amount. In 1875 the sale of this article yielded 
£80, ()()(). 

In thi^ Sabaiagamuwa district ])recioiJs .stones are met 
with in great abundance ; also, tliuiigli le-ss eommonly, in 
the Badulla, Nuwara Eliya, and ^Iat:lnl districts. The 
most valuabli* are the ruby, the .sapj)hire, the amethyst, the 
cat’s-eye, and the earbunele. Emeralds are rarely met with 
in any purity ; lail tbe iiioon-stuiie, cinnaiiion stones, and 
garnets are found in great abuiiihince and variety. 

-The natural soils of t eylon are composed of 
quartzose gravel, felspathie clay, and .sand often of a pure 
w'hite, blended with or overlaid by brown and red loams, re- 
sulting from the decay of vegetabh.^ iiuittej’, or the di.sintegra- 
tion of the gneiss and hondilende formation^ The whole 
of the great northern extremity of the island consists of a 
sandy and calcareous adnii.xture, nuuh* to yifld -jiioductive 
cro[>s of grain, tobacco, cotton, and vegetables by tlie care 
fill iiidu>try of the Tamil population, wlio .‘^jiare no pains 
in irrigating and manuring their lauds. J3elW'eeii the 
nortlii-ru di'^tiicts and the elevated iiioiiiitain raiige.s which 
overlook the iiintenne and Uva countries are exten.sive 
plains of alluvial .soil washed down from the table-lands 
abovo, wlierc once a teeming population produced large 
quantities of grain. The remains of ancient wDrks of 
irrigntioii bear testimony to the bygone agrieulture of 
these extensive ivgions now covered by swamps or den.se 
jungle. 

The general character of the soil in the maritime ]»ro- 
vinces to the east, .south, and west is sandy. Large tracts 


of quartzose sand spread along the whole line uf sea-coasti 
some of which, of a pure white, and very deficient in 
vegetable matter, is admirably adapted to the growth of 
the cinnamon plant. In the light sandy districts, where 
the soil is pSrfectly free, and contains a portion uf veget- 
able and mineral loam, the cocoa-nut palm flourishes in 
great luxuriance. This is the case along t&e entke coast 
line from Kalpitiya to Point de Galle, and further east- 
ward and northw^ard to ^latara, stretching to a distance 
inland varying from 100 yards to 3 miles. From this 
light sandy belt as far as the mountain-zone of the Kandyan 
country the land is mainly composed c»f low hilly undula- 
tions uf sandstone and ferruginons clay, incapable of almost 
any cultivation, but intersected in every direction with 
extensive valleys and wide }>lains of a mure gehcrous 
soil, nut highly fertile, but still capable, with a little 
industry, of yielding ample crops of rice. 

The soil uf the central province, althbiigh frequently 
containing great qnaiititii s of quartzose sand and ferrugi- 
nous ('lay, is in many of tlie more elevated districts of a 
fine loamy characjtc'r. Sand sufficiently vegetable and 
light fur rice culture may be seen at all elevations in the 
hill districts ; but the line cho(U)late and brown loams 
overlying gneiss or limestoiio formations, so admirably 
adapted for eollee cultivation, are only to be found on the 
steep sides or along tlie ba.se of inoiintaiii ranges at an 
eloA’alion varying from 2000 to *1000 feet. Such land 
well-timbered contains in its elements the decomposed 
particles of the roc.ks above, blended with the decayed 
vegetable matter of fori'sts that liave fur centuries scattered 
beneath them the germ.s of fertility. Thb quantity of 
really rich cotlet*, land in these districts is but small as 
compared with the extent of country,- vast tracts of open 
valleys consisting of an indifibrent yellow tenacious soil 
iiiter.spersetl with many Juw^ ranges of quartz rock. 

Jiotauy,^ The charactt'iistics of the low-grow’ing plants of 
Ceylon approach nearly to those of the coasts of southern 
India. The RhizojthurfiP are iiiimerous along the low muddy 
shores of salt lakes and stagnant ]>uo]s ; and the acacias 
are e(|ually abundant. TIkj list comprises jEgicerns /m- 
grtuis, Kpithinia molayanuy Theapesia J^Wonia 

elephantiim^ Snhmlora jtersica (the true mustard tree of 
Scripture), Jutgenia brarUata, ElaiMleudron Eoxhurghiiy 
(\tssni Fistula, Cassia Jio.rhurghii% <ke. The herbaceous 
plants of the low country behjng mostly lo the natural 
orders Conipositw, Lvguminosa', Ruhuicete, Svrophulariacecey 
and EupliorhiaciH\ 

Ijeavingthe jilains of the maritime country and ascend- 
ing a height of 41)00 feet in the central di.strict8, we find 
botli herbage and trees as.sume an altered character. The 
foliage of the latter is larger and deeper coloured, and they 
attain a height unknown in the hot low country. The 
herbaceous vegetation is there made up *of ferns, Cyr- 
taiah'ea\ CoiaposiUv, tScitaiuiimv, and UrticacecK. The 
dense masses of lofty futest at that altitude are interspersed 
with large open tracts uf coarse wiry grass, called by the 
natives juitanas, and of value to thsiri as aflbrding pas- 
turage fur tlieir cattle. 

Jlctw'ccn the altitudes of 4000 and 8000 feet, many 
|)lants an*, to be met with partaking of European forms, 
yet blended with tropi(!al characteristics. The guelder 
rose, St John’s wort, the Nepfulhes distil latoria or pitcher 
plant, violet.s, geraniums, buttercup.s, sun-dews, ladies* 
mantles, and campanulas thrive by the side of Magno* 
liarea*, Eaunnvulacicv, Elc^ocarpea*, &c. The most beauti- 
ful ficAvering shrub of this truly alpine region is the rhodo- 
dendron, which in many instances grows to the height of 
70 feet. It is met with in great abundance in the moist 
plains of the eh^vated land above Nuwara Eliya, flowering 
abundantly in June and July. There are two distinct 
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Tarieties, one similar to the Nilgiri plant, having its leaves 
broad and cordate, and of a rusty colour on the under side ; 
the other, peculiar to Ceylon, is found only in forests at 
the loftiest elevations; it has narrow rounded leaves, 
silvery on the under side, and grows to enormous heights, 
frequently measuring three feet round the stem. At 
these altitudes English flowers, herbs, and vegetables have 
been cultivated with perfect success, as also wheat, oats, 
and' barley. English fruit-trees grow, but randy bear. 
Qrapes are grown successfully in tlie north of Mie island. 
The vines were introduced by tlie Dutch, who overcame 
the difficulty of perpetual summer by ex [wising the roots, 
and thus giving the plants an artificial winter. 

Timber . — The timber trees indigenous to Ceylon are met 
with at every altitude from the sea-beach to tlieloftiest moun- 
tain peak. They vary much in their hardiness and dura- 
bility, from the common cashew-nut tree, which when felled 
decays in a moiifli, to the ebony and satinwood, Avhicli for 
many years resist the attacks of insects aii<l climate. The 
known woods amount to 41G varieties, of whicli .*13 arc 
valuable for furniture, and house and shipbuilding, and are 
capable of standing long exposure to weather. The most 
beautiful woods adapted to furniture work are the cala- 
maudor, ebony, flowered-satin wood, taniariiul, nedun, dell, 
kadomboriya, kitiil, cocoa-nut, tkc.; the sac.k-yielding trt‘e 
{AntiarU saccidora)^ for a long time confouiidod with flie 
far-famed upas tree of Java (Antvtris toxica ria), grows in 
the Kurunegala district of th^j island. 

Palrm . — ^The Cocoa nacijtra, or cocoa-nut j»alm, is a 
native of the island, and may justly be considered the most 
valuable of its ftrees. It grows in vast iibundance along the 
entire sea-coast of the west and south sides of the island, 
and furnishes almost all that a Sinhalese villag(?r reipiires. 
Its fruit, when green, supplicjs food and drink ; when ripe, 
it yields oil. The juice of the unopened flower gives him 
toddy and arrack. The fibrous casing of the fruit wiicn 
woven makes him ropes, nets, matting. The nut-shells 
form drinking-vessels, spoons, Ac. 'i1ie ]»laited kM\ serve 
as plates and dishes, and as thatcli for liis coltagi*. Tlie 
•dried leaves are used «as torches, the largo leaf -stalks as 
garden fences. The trunk of the tree sawn uj) is employed 
for every possible purpose, from knifc-haiidl(*s to door- 
posts; hollowed out it forms alike a canoe or colliii. TIutc 
are four kinds of this jjalin,' -the common, the king, the 
dwarf, and the Maidive. 

The Palmyra and Areca palms grow luxuriantly and 
abundantly, the former in the northern, tlie latter in the 
western and central districts. Tlie one is valuable cliiclly 
for its timber, of which large quantities are expoited to 
the Indian coasts ; the other siqiplies tlio betel-nut in 
•common use amongst natives of the eastiuai tru[»ics as- a 
masticatory. The export trade in the latter to India and 
eastern ports is#very considerable, aiiiounliiig to T70,00() 
a year in value. 

Cinnamon , — Next in impurtance«to the CMcua-nut ]>aliu 
amongst the indigenous products of Ceylon is the einnu- 
mon plant, yielding the well-known s[»ice of tliat name. 

Animals . — Foremost among the animals nf Ceylon is the 
elephant, which, though far inferior to those of Afric.a and 
the Indian continent, is nevertheless uf considvrabh* value 
when tamed, on account of its strength, sagacity, and 
docility. They are to be met with in greater nr le.ss 
numbers throughout most unfrequented jiarts of the interior. 
'Occasionally they make inroads in herds upmi tlie culti- 
vated grounds and plantations, committing great damage. 
In order to protect these lands, and at the same time keep 
up the Government stud of draught ele[»hants, “kraals” 
or traps on a large scale are erected in the forests, into 
which the wild herds are driven; and once secuied, they 
^T8 soon tamed and fit for service. The oxen are of 
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small size, but hardy, and capable of drawing heavy loads. 
Buffaloes exist in grSat numbers throughout the interior, 
where they arc em}>loyed in a half-tame state for plough- 
ing rice-fields and treading out the corn. They feed iqion 
any coarse grass, and can therefore be maintained on tlie 
village pasture lands where oxen would not find support. 
Of deer, Ceylon possesses the spotted kind [Axis viaculata)y 
the (Stylocerus mutitjac). a red deer (the Saiuburof 

India), popularly called the Ceyb)ii elk Aristutdis)^ 

and the small musk {Afoachua mcminua). TJiere are five 
species of monkeys, one the small rilawa {M<Acarus }dlcatvs)^ 
and four known in Ceylon by the naiiiii ul “uaiularu” 
[Presbytes ursinus. P. TheniivSy P. C('pkab)ptt I*. J*ria- 
mus), and the small qnadriinianous animal, tin? loik {f.oris 
yracUis), known as the “Ceylon slotli.” Of the t'lieiroptera 
sixteen species have been identified; amongst them i.^ the 
rou.sette or flying fox ( Ph rujuis JCdwardsii). Of the ( 'anii- 
vora the only one dangerous to luaii is tlie small })lai k bear 
(Prochilus lafnatua). The tiger is not known in ( 'lylon, but 
the true panther (Pd is jiardns) is common, as i.s the jackal 
(Canis att 7 rHa) and the nnnigoos or ichneumon (I/trptfifcs 
viKicollis). Rats are uunverons, as art* the squiriol and the 
porcupine, and the [lig-rat or bjmdieoot (Mas handirnfft), 
while the setaly .ant-eater (Afmua ])t ntf dot huxilly 

known by the Malay name of ]>engolin, is oci-asionally 
found. The dugong (JJalicnrc dugony) is frispieiitly seen 
on various points of the coast. 

Pdrds , — Upwarils of 320 species of bird.> have biM*n 
found in Ceylon, and many of them liave s])lendid 
]iluinage, but in this resjject they are surpassed by the 
birds uf South America ami Nurtlierii India. The eagles 
are small and rare, but hawks and owls are iiuinoruus ; 
among the latter is a remarkabh*, brown sjicciLS, the cry 
of which lias earned for it tlie name of the “ devil-bird.” 
The esculent swift, which furnishes in its edible nest the 
celebrated Chinese dainty, built Is in caves in C’eylon. 
Crows of various species are numerous, and in the wilder 
parts pea- fowl are abundant, ^riiere are ,'ilso to be men- 
tioned king fishers, sun-birds, several beautiful fiy-catelicrs 
and snatchers, the golden oriole, [larroquets, and muiieroiis 
l>igeons,of which there are at least a dvi/.en .s[iecies. The Cey- 
lon jungle-biwl (Callus La rayrtti) is distinct from the Indian 
sjiecies. Ceylon is .singularly riih in wading and water 
birds. — ibises, storks, egrets, s[)Oonbills, and lierous bping 
frequently seen on tlie wet sands, wliilc flamingoes line 
the beach in long files, ami on the deejier waters inland 
are found ti*al and a countless variety of ilueks ami Mualler 
fowl. Of the birds familiar to Kuro[>eaii spoitsineii tliere 
are partridge, quail, andsniiiein abundance, and liie W(u»d- 
<*ock lias been seen. 

Pcptilcs . — The jioisonous snakes of Ceylon an' net nume- 
rous. Four S[)ecies have been enumerated, — tlm tiejn.lDiiga 
(Daboia dfga)ts).\\\M cobra di capello ( (r/j>//t/nins), 
the carawilla (Trigouoccjdialus hypnal*), iu.<l tlie Tngojio- 
cvphalns nigromarginaius. which is so rare that it has no 
popular name. The largest snake in t 'e\ Imi is the “boa,” or 
•“anaconda” of Ea.stern .story (Pytium n( tiudatus)\ it is iroin 
20 to 30 foot in length, ami preys on hog-deer and otlicr 
.smaller animals. Ciocodiles inft st the n\ers and estuaries, 
and the. largo fresh water reservoirs width sup[»ly the rice- 
fields; there are two s]>eeies (C. hip> treat us ami ('. }talus- 
iris). Of lizards the most m»re w’orthy are the iguana, 
several bloodsuckers, the chameleon, and the lainiliar 
geckoes, which are furiiislied with pads to each toe, by 
which they are eiuiblevl to ascend [lerpendicular walls ami 
adhere to glass ami cciliuu:'^. 

Insects . — Insects exist in great numbers. The leaf ami 
stick insects arc of great variety and beauty. Ce> Ion lias 
four species of the ant-lion, renowned for the {ueiiaceous 
ingenuity of its larva? ; and the white ants or termites, the 
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ravages of which aro most destructive, are at onco ubiquitous 
atul ititmmerable in every place whert) the climate is not 
too chilly, or the soil too satidy for them to construct their 
dorueil (Iwellings. They make their way through walls 
and Hours, and in a few hours destroy every vegetable 
substance within their reach. Of all the insect pests that 
beset an unseasemed hluropcan the mo it annoying are the 
mosfiuitoes. Ticks are also an intolerahle nuisance ; they 
are oxiMJodingly mimitc, and burrow under the skin. In 
the lower ranges of the hill country land leeches are 
foiiinl in tormenting profusion 

Flslifs , — (Jf the lish in ordinary use for the table the 
finest is the seir, a species of scoml)(*r {Ct/hium ifuftatnni). 
Mackerel, dories, carp, whitings, mullet (red and striped), 
soles, and sardine.s :ii(^ ahiiiidtint. Sharks appear on all 
parts of the coast, and the liuge saw fish (Prisds fiulvfuorinn) 
infests the eastern i^oast ol me island, where it attains a 
length of frcMii 1*J to lo feet. There are also several 
fishes remarkable for the brillianey of their (adouring; c. 7 ., 
the lied sea perch ruhnan)^ ot the deepest 

scarlet, and the great lire lish (Srorjnvna mihs)^ of a brilliant 
red. Seine are purple, others yellow, and nuinbers with 
scales of a lustrous green are called “ jiarrots” by the natives; 
of these one (Spurns llurdwiddl) is called the “ llower 
parrot,’^ from its exquisite colouring — iiTcgnlar bands of 
blue, crimson, and purple, green, yellow and grey, crossed 
by [lerpendicnlar stripes of black. 

Pfurl Fishery. —Pearl oysters are found in the Tanibala- 
gam bay, near Trincornalce, but the great banks on which 
these oysters are usually foiiiul lie near Arippu, oil* the 
northern part of the west coast of (Jeylon, at a distance of 
from 10 to 20 miles from the sliorc. They exteml for 
many miles north and south, varying considerably in their 
size and ])roiluctivenoss. A naturalist was recently 
employe.d by the ( foverninent for live years to study the 
habits of the pearl oysters, but no information of any value 
has been obtairieil. It is, however, generally believed tint 
the oyster arrives at maturity in its seventh year, that the 
pearl is then of full size and perfect lustre, and that if the 
oyster be nut then secured it will shortly die, and the pearl be 
lost It is certain that from suine uiiex[)lained cause the 
oy.'^ters <li.sappear from their known ])eds for years together. 
The Dutch had no fishery from 17H2 to 1710, and it failed 
them again for 27 years from 17GS to 1790. The fishery 
was again interni])t»'«l between liS'jO mnl lcS2S, also from 
18.3.S to Isf)!, and from t to Ls7.‘k fn 1797 and 179iS 
the (Toveniiiient sold the jirivilego of fi.shing the oyster beds 
for .£12o,9*S2 and Tl t2,7S0 respectively. Since that time 
the fishiu-y lias been eonductud by the G<»vcrriineiit itself, 
which sells the oysters in heaps of 1000 as they are 
lamled from the boat.s. Under this sy-sletn, however, 
reeeiiits have not (jxcteded £87,000 in any year, and have 
fallen as low as £7200, which was the net revenue from the 
fishery of 1 87 4. Tin* fishery immediately jireceding (that of 
1803) yielded a net revenue of £40,000. The small oyster 
found at 'rambalagam is the Plitcunu placenta; tlie pearl- 
oyster of thii Arippii banks i.s the Mcleafp'ina, inanjaritijeru. 

History , — The island of Otiylon was known to the Greeks 
and Romans under the name of 'Paprohune, and in later times 
Serendib, Siriinluil, ami Zeylaii have been eiaployeil to 
designate it by writers of the Western and Kasteni Worlds. 
Sereiidib i.'j a corruption of the Saii.sk rit Siiihaladvipa. 
TJke most (Oriental countries, Ceylon possesses a great mass 
of antiquarian records, in which the real is so intimately 
and largely blended with the ideal that tlie student finds 
it diflieiilt to detcriiiinc the respective limits of history 
and fable. T'he labours of Tumour have, however, helped 
to dissipate much of what was before confused and con- 
tradictory, and in Ids admirable translation of the “ Maha- 
wanso ’ we may trace the true current of Sinhalese history. 


Of the first colonization of Ceylon but little is known^ 
In the great Hindu epic, the Kamayaua, we have the fable 
of the conquest of a part of Ceylon by the hero Rama and 
his followers, who, as the poem tells, besieged and took the 
capital of its king Jlawana. No permanent occupation of 
the country took place at tliis time, nor until the advent, 
in 543 n.i 3 ., of Vijaya an Indian prince, who, arri^^ng from 
the mainland with a small band of followers, succeeded in 
establishing himself as sole ruler of the country. To this 
king i.s attributed the introduction of caste into Ceylon, 
an institution which, although far less rigorously observed 
than oil the continent, is still maintained. 

Under him and his successors Ceylon attained a degree 
of civilization scarcely to be looked for in that remote age 
of Oriental despotism. The jmrity of the religious and 
moral code, the strict administration of justice, and the 
WL‘ll-<lelineil and carefully protected rights of the king and 
lii.s many classes of subjects excite our acicniration not less 
than our astonishment. It is impossible, however, to 
follow the subseipient current of Sinhalese history through 
its many iiilrieate windings. It must suffice to say that 
the descendants of Vijaya the con(|ueror continued to- 
hold the reins of government with varied ability and 
uneipial success. Some of them were distinguished fortheir 
learning, tiieir military prowess, their benevolence, and the 
length of their reigns. Others Jived amidst civil dissensions 
and foreign invasions, which not unfrequently cost them 
their lives. 33ie incursions of tlie Malabars upon their 
territories were not less freipient and fatal than those 
of the Danes in Rritaiii. During a period of four or 
live centuries, these marauders coniiiiuei/ to pour their 
bands of armed men into the island ; and so far had the 
country fallen otf from its ancient prosperity and strength 
that wliuii, in the year 1505, the Portuguese adventurer 
Almeiila landed at Colombo, ho found the island divided 
into seven separate kingdoms. 

The first se.ttlement of the Portuguese >vas eft’ected in 
1517, when Albergiiria succeeded in olitaining permission 
from the king of Kotta, whose territories closely adjoined 
Colombo, to erect a small factory on tlie latter spot for 
purposes of trade. Once established, the now-comers lost 
no op[)ortunity of strengthening their position and extend- 
ing their intereoiir.se with the natives. Stone walls 
quickly took the place of palisades ; the factory became a 
fort ; whilst bri.stling cannon commanded alike the 
approaches by land and the entrance by sea. Alarmed at 
the.se nne(]uivocal signs of military possession, the Sin- 
halese kings attemj>ti!d to ejf|>el tlieir new friends from the 
island, in which they were joined by the Moorisli and other 
traders opposed to the ])rogrcss of the Portuguese. But 
tlieir etforts were too late, and proved ineflectiialj and 
after a series of unetpial and sanguinary conflicts, the 
Europeans found themselves in secure possession of the 
west coast of (^^eylon. 

The fanatical zeal^, and remorseless cruelty of the 
Portiigue.se were a constant source of dissension with 
the natives; and when, in the year 1(502, the Dutch, 
under Admiral Si>ilberg, landed on the east coast aud 
sought the alliance of the king of Kandy in the interior 
of the island, every encoir dgement was held out to them 
with the view of inducing tliein to aid in expelling the 
Portugae.se. Notliing seems to have come of this until 
1G38 9, when a Dutch expedition attacked and razed the 
Portuguese forts 011 the east coast. In the following year 
they lamled at Negombo, without, however, establishing 
them.selves in any strong post. In 1644 Negombo was 
captured and fortified by the Dutch, while in 1656 they 
took Colombo, and in 1658 they drove the Portuguese from 
Jaffna, their last stronghold in Ceylon. 

Pursuing a wiser policy than their predecessors, the* 
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Dutch lost no opportunity of improving that portion of 
the country which owned their supremacy, and of opening 
a trade with the interior. . More tolerant and less ambitious 
of military renown than the Portuguese, they so far 
succeeded in their object as to render their coiiimcrce 
betwcoi 4 this ii^land and Holland a source of great profit. 
Many new branches of industry were developed. Public 
works were undertaken on a large scale, and education, if 
not universally placed within the reach of the inhabitants 
of the maritime provinces, was at least well cared for on a 
broad plan of Government supervision. 

That which they had so much improved by judicy they 
were, however, unable to defend by force wIkmi the Jkitisli 
turned their arms against them. A century and a half 
had wrought great changes in the pliysical and mental 
status of the Dutch colonists. The tcuritory wliicli in 
1658 they had «lowly gained by undaunted and olistinate 
bravery, they as rapidly lost in 171)0 by iiiihci ility and 
cowaniice. 

The first intercourse of the English with (.V>l(ni took 
place as far back as 1705, wbcii an embassy was despatched 
from Madras to the king of Kand}', without, however, 
leading to any result. On the rujitiire between Great 
Britain and Holland in 171)5, a force was sent ngamst the 
Dutch possessions in Ceylon, where the ()p[)ositiun ollered 
was so slight that by the following ytmr the whole 
■of their forts wujre in the hamls of the English com 
mander. 

At first the island was placed under tln^ care of the 
East India C(«npany, but in 1802 the whole si^aboard of 
Ceylon became, by the treaty of Amiens, a possession of 
the British Crown. The central tract of hilly country, 
hedged in by im[»enetrable forests and piveipitiais moun 
tain ranges, remained in possession of Wikrania »Siidia, 
the last of the Malabar dynasty of kings, who showed no 
signs of encouraging communication with his jMiK^jiean 
neighbours. 

Minor diftereuces led in 1805 to an invasion of the 
Kandyan territory ; but si(;kness, desertion, and fatigue 
proved more formidable adversaries to the, IJritish forei^s 
than the troops of the Sinhalese monarch, and [^eaee was 
eventually concluded ii])oii terms by no moans favcnir.ible 
to the English. Thejcruelty and oppression «»f the king 
now became so intolerable to his subji'cts tliat di>atleetion 
spread rapidly amongst them. Exeiaitions of the most 
horrible kinds were perpetrated. The ntmo.st st retell of 
despotism failed to repress the popular in(liL;ijatiun ; and 
in 1815 the British, at the urgent iXMiiiest of many of the 
Adigars and other mitivi*. chiefs, proceeded aeainst tin* 
tyrant, who was captured near Kainly, and .sul»se(|uently 
ended his days in exile. With him ended a long line «>f 
Bovorcigns, w^hi)se ])edigree maybe traeeil throiigli lijnvaids 
of two thousand years. 

By a convention entered into with the Knmlyan chiefs 
on the 2d of March 1815, the entire sovereignty of the 
island passed into the liancls of the Britisli, who in return 
guaranteed to the inhabitants civil and religious liberty. 
The religion of Buddha was declared inviolable, ami its 
rights, ministers, and places of w’nrshi]» were to be main- 
tained and protected ; the laws of the count rv were to be 
preserved and administered according to established forms ; 
and the royal dues and revenues w’ere to be levied as before 
for the support of Government. 

With the exception of a serious outbreak in .some |>arts 
of the interior in 1817, wdiicli lasted for 4 ij»\viirds of a year, 
and of two minor attempts at rebellion easily put down, in 
1843 and 1848, the political atmosphere of Ceylon lias 
remained undisturbed since the deportation of the last 
iking of Kandy. 

Populatum . — The total population of Ceylon, as ascer- 
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tained by the censuj of March 1871, is given as 2,406,262. 
Its distribution according to Provinces is as follows : — 


Provliicis. 

1 Pupulution. 

Ana. 

Popiilatinn to 
atiimi e inilii. 

Western 


3,;Mr) 

232 

North-Western 

1 

‘J,3.S3 

113 

Southern 


1,!»37 

‘JOC 

Kastern 


.‘holt; i 

52 

Northern 

‘JM,7SS 

3, 1 ai) 1 

89 

Central 

4t»5,.‘i40 

5,77<» i 


Mortli-l'ciitiul .... 

j 70,7 l'ii 

j 4.HS1 ' 

It) 

Totul ... 

■ 

1 li4.474 ' 

OS 


I 


Tho principal towns with these pupulatinns arc — 
Colombo t)r),8l5, Chille 17,051), and Jaffna .‘J1,S(M. 

The distribution acconling to race is as follows : 


Sinhalese ],r)7o,‘.fn7 

Tamils 540, <>85 

Aial> de.seemUiiils 

iMalays..... .. 7.:iVJ 

Other Asiatirs K.illrs, Xc 

Kiiropean ili*seeiiilaiils and lialf-i astc.^... ] 1, 1 M 

Europeans . .5,S.Sd 

Total. -J, 


Oovenwicvt. (’I'yloii Ik a I'rowii eolony, that is, .i ]uis ession of 
the British C'lown uefiuired hy laiinpiesl oi cessn.n, tin* allairs of 
which are adminislen*d l»y a governor, who receives his a]'|iointinent 
from tin* Crown, geiu^rally for a teini of siv veais. He is assisted 
hy an exeeiilive and a legislative eoiiiieil. The ixieiitive eoinieii 
acts as the eahim l of the g«»vernor, and eonsisN of llie l^)ne» ii’s 
advoeate, the tliiee tniinijud olliieis of the colony Oiaiiieh, llio 
colonial seeretalV, the tiea surer, ainl tin* auditoi .geiieial), and the 
general in eonimand of the foiei-s. 'I’lie hgi>'lali\e eouiKil, in 
addition to the nieinhers of tin* exieiitive, inelndes the two 
prineipal eivil ollieeis of tin* w«: teiii and central pioMiines, the 
siuveyor-geiieial, the eolleetor ol eintoins, and m\ uiiollnial 
nieiiiheis noiiiimited hy the governor, who geiiejally heleetsf 
three to lepiesniil tin* planting .iiid ineieaiitile eonnminitv, and 
thiee to repie.senl tin Sinhalese, Tamil, and |•'llIasi:lIl ijdiahitantM ; 
the governor presides and has a easting vole, if the numheis an* 
equal, in adilition to liis iniginal vo(^-. There aie thus nine otlieial 
memheis and six unollieial. M’lie powivscti the governor eonstiiute 
a “jaiteiiial despoliMn,” eontrolled only ly the distant aiilliojity 
of tin* (.'rown, as exeni.sed ihioiigh the si*iretary ol stale ioi th« 
eolonies. 'I'lu* 1iim*tions ol his eouneils are eoiisultalive ; the a«lo[»- 
tioii or lejeelioii of tlu'ii neomniendal ions lests exelusivelv with 
himself. The eNeiulive eouneil is tin* hody hy whose adviee all 
(hivernineiit iiiea.siucs au* tniginalh Iraiind ]inpaiaioiv to their 
sulnaission to the legislativ** MUineil, la whom tln v ai*- tinaliy 
disenssed with all the loinis nf pm liaiiienlai'V «iil>al»’: shll the 
par.imoniit aiitlioiitv of tin* goveinoi laii o\(iniIi theii ihlibiia- 
lions, ainl tlieir lahoiiis m.iy !••* nMllilii'l l.y his vvithln lding his 
assent, whieh is in*ies.^arv to luve an enailnnut tin. ffiee <.l law 
[rending its allow’aJiee or disallow.iina* hv tin* ('lown A)i legishi- 
tive enaelnn‘»its must he [iiihhslnd in tin* lo. ul g.i/eilt Im tliiee 
Weeks helon* tiny eaii I'e liiially adopt<‘il hv tin. I'liislaliiie. A 
eertain [lortion ot the eoloiiial e\peiiditiue is en\eh«l hv pi ini.iin lit 
ordimmees, wlii« h ]»io\ide for the lixi il estahlKslnin nl ^ ol tin* colony, 
the eoiilrihntioii towards the mililaiv ilefrii.i .-I Ihe «oii)ii\, mnl 
the jiayiiieiil of inten-st and sinking Inini on i .-nnl ol loans. ^ All 
other e\[»enditnre lias to In* loveied I'V an annual vote ot tlie 
legislative eoinn-il. 'I’he adminisliation t.nind on ly a eivil 
service, organized on the modil of th'-gn it iiisliliilioii Itv whieh 
our Indian einpiie has heeii loiinul. It is isiiuiud hy meiii'oers 
.selected l»y eoiiqietitioii fioin a Imiilid niiiiiln-i' ol candidates inrini* 
nated h\ the sirretaiy of st.ile .iinl ih. g».veinorol (Vylon. The. 
selected candidates me eanfiillv iiaintil in the colonial olliee at 
Wliitehall and in the pul>lie oirn'es in f 'evlon, and uie also leqiiiivd 
to pass an examination in the intivi- l.niguages before being em. 
[doyed in any lesjroiisihle olluf. I'oi this highly-trained hody the 
more important civil appointments in t'eylon, ineludiug many of 
tlie juduial appointments, an ivsei\ed. The old loiitine svsii-m 
of rising hv seiiioiity was .iliohslo-d hy the order ol the t.iil i>f 
Herhy in I S in, ami meiit instead of seiiioiity is piofessedlv now* 
the lia.sis of juomotion. I’he islmid is ilivided into .seven [troviinys, 
each having its I'liief and assistant agents, who cany on tlie allnirs 
of the jiroviiiee nmler the direct authority of the Covernineiit 
The agents of (lovernmeiit are the sole means ot eommiinieatioa 
between the (loveriuueiit and the native inhabitants of tne island; 
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it is their duty to ascertain the real feelings of the people in refer* | 
ence to any (xovcnnnent measure tlio expediency of which way bo | 
doubtful, and to keep them thoroughly acquainted with any change 
in the law, and also to bring before the Government the wants of 
the people, and to obtain early iiifonnatioTi of any disafteetion or 
fear of a rising of the people. They have consc(]nently very delicate 
and important duties to perform in relation to the native chiefs and 
nobles, 'i’bey have also to colleet, throiigli their sulnmlinates, all 
the revenue not derived from customs duties, to see that the public 
buildings and liigliways are kept in proper order, and generally to 
see to the welfare of the province. The j)roviiiees are divided into 
districts under an assistant agent, and the distriet-s are ])arcelled out 
into siimller divisions under nativ<! eliiefs and lieadnieii of various 
ranks, — called in the Ivamiyan eouiitiy liateinahatinayas, Koralas, 
and Araehehics ; in tlio iiiaritinie Sinhalese provinces Miidaliyas, 
Muhandirtiins, and Vidaiias ; in tin* 'ramil provinces Vaimiyas, 
Udaiynrs, ami Vidaiias. 'flic Kandyan provinces are the central, 
north -central, and part i of the western and iioilh-western ; the 
maritime or low count ly Sinhalese piovinecs are the .southern ami 
parts of the western a ml north-western ; the Tamil [»r<)vinee.s aro 
the nortliorn and eastern. 

Jiiaticc. — The administration of justice is condiiet<‘d by ii Supreme 
Court, eon listing of a (dnef Jn.stiee and two puisne judges ; liy dis- 
trict jmlges, police magistrates, justices of tlic peace, and comniis- 
sioiicrs of (\)iirls of Request. There arc a Queen’s advocate and a 
deputy (iueen’s .advoeatc for the island. These ollicers correspond 
to the attorney-general and solicitor-general in Kngl.and. 'Hiey arc 
the law oflieers of the Government, and are boiiml to give their 
advice <m any ease .submitted for their o)Mnion, and to appear for 
the Crown in all civil suits. The Queen’s advocate also has to 
di.se barge the duties of public prosecutor, to supervise the proceed- 
ings of the justices of the peace, and to eoiidnet the prosecution in 
all cases before tlie Supremo Court ami in all serious eases before 
the District Courts. ^I'lie Queen’s advocate is ussi.sted by j)rovincial 
dejmties, who are the legal advisers of the agents of Government in 
chsiigc of the provinces. 

The Supreme Comt has original erimimil jurisdiction in all cases. 
It u.sually tries only eases ordinarily [lunislied with more than one 
year’s imprisonment; in all erimiiml eases it has the a.^sisLiinee of 
a jury. It goes on eirenit twice a year for erimimil eases. It has 
appellate jurisdiction, civil and criminal, overall Iho .subordinate, 
fouil.s in tlie islaml, and Iht* power to issue writs of inamhimu.H and 
lia)iea.s corpu.s. Tlie District ('oiirt.s li.ivc criminal jiiiisdietion in 
cases ordinarily punislnililo by twelve months’ impiisonment with 
or without hard labour, by a line of XT 00 or, more strictly, 1000 
ni]M*es, or by 50 lashes, or hy impri.soiiment and fine, or liy inqirisnn- 
meiit .iml la.shr.s within the .specified limits. They have original 
civil jurisdietioii in all cases, whether alfeeling land or not, in 
lunacy, in test.imentiiry and matrimonial eases, and in admiiiisler- 
ing the estates of minors ami inte.stntes. 'Phey hjive long exercised 
the combined powers of the Court of (’liaiieery and the. Courts of 
Law which have bei n only recently conferred by the Judieutiire Acts 
on the Supreme < ’onrt of.l udicature in England. 'Plie I >i.striet (’ourts 
Inavc no jury, but they have. tlie. jiower, wliieh, how’ever, is rarely 
exercised, of siimmoning ass»-4.sor.s to their a-s.^-btani’c. Tlie police 
courts have jurisilietion in cmm s ordinarily jmiiishalde by imjirisoii- 
meiit with or without liard labour for three iiiontlis, by a fine, of 
£5 or 60 rupees, or by twenty las}ie.s, or by imprisonment and fine, 
or by iinprisonim iit and hi-hes within the sjieeilinl limits. The 
Courts of Requests ba*.e jiiri'>di- thm in civil cases where the matter 
in dispute, is not of gi eater value tlmri XIO. 'Phe pleadings in .all 
the eourts are in Kiigli'jli, hut the pnieeedings are conducted in the 
language of the ilistriet unles.s both parties are Eiiglisli. The evi- 
dencft is interpreted ami recorded in English. 

Villngc Trihvnnls.—\\\ ancient tiniesull petty (lis]mtes were settled 
hv the. village elders, who formed tin- village council or gamsabaw’a. 
^VheIl the island fell under European control tlie.se native custonui 
were rudely swept aw'ay, and eonrt.s wen- estsi]»li.sli(-d whieli were to 
administer justice eipially to all. In course of time, it was found 
tliat these courts Were in reality highly oppressive to the people, 
who are of a iitigioms disposition, by bringing jiarties and witnesses 
away from their bomc.s for the .se.ctlement ot every petty rase and 
involving them in costs for st.fiTn])S ami legal a.ssistanee, the costs 
often being tenfold the value, of the, matter in d is) site. It was also 
found that tin- arn ii-nt eu.stonis by whi<’}i eaeli .shareljolder in arable 
hind was eoinp« lIe<l t<i take his proper .sharo in the »-ominoii work, 
such fis k-iiciiig, repairing the dams of the re.servoin for irrigation, 
and the like, had grailually fallen into disuse under Rnti.sh rule. 
It wv.s consequently iletennined by Sir Hercules Robinson, then 
governor of (V-ylon, to levive the ancient system, and by tbo 
“Village Coniio'inities Ordinance, 1871,” power was given to every 
village or grouji of villages to frame rules, having the force of law, 
for the management of village affairs, and to form village, tribimals 
on the ancient model for the settlement of all petty cimes, such ns 
[>atly assaults and the like, imni-sbablo by a small fine, and all civ'il 
cases .of £2 and under. Tneae tribunals are ])rc.sided over by a 
natiye of rank and experience. The experiment lias proved a suc- 


cess beyond the ex];jectation of its original advocates. The relief 
to tlio people in getting their small disputes settled on the spot by 
their own elders is very CTcat, and the revival of the ancient village 
customs is leading to the general restoration of the village talika 
and other irrigation works, w hich were rapidly falling into decay 
from the failure of the Gove.riuncnt to enforce the ancient rules for 
their presoi-vation. » 

Laws , — In tho iiiariiirne provinces coded to Great Brittfin by the 
peace of Amiens tho Uoman-Duteh law prevails ; in the Kandyan 
provinces the Kandyan law is administered under the convention 
of 1815. The Mahouietan.s have their own laws of marriage and 
succession. The I'^nglish law' of evidence, trial by jury in the more 
serious criminal eases, ami tlie English mercantile law have been 
introduced by local enactmeiils. The Roman- Dutch law applies 
where no otlier systi?ni of law specially applies. Cases frequently 
occur in which it is a matter of the utmost difficulty to determine 
by which system of law tln*y arc to be. decided, and it is a matter 
for surpri.se that no attein])t has been made to codify the Ceylon 
laws, or at least to adapt to the not very differont circumstances of 
Ceylon tlic admirable civil and criniiiial codes, and tho regulations 
of procedure, which havs been given to India bvethe able men w’ha 
have followed Lord Macaulay in the great tasK of regulating 
administration of justice in India. 

Language.' - language of nearly 70 per cent, of the 
population is Sinhalese ; of the remaining 30 per cent,^ 
with the exception of about 6000 Europeans and about 
14,000 of Europtiaii descent, the language is Tamil. 
Sinhalese is an Aiy^an language, nearly allied to Palij^ 
which is tlie sacred language of Buddhism. Tamil is 
a Dravidiau language spoken by those of Arab descent 
and by the TainiLs, who are natives of the northern and 
eastern j)rovineea, as well as by the Tamil immigrants 
from Southern India. A corrupt form of Portuguese is 
spoken by some natives of European tlescent. The 
Vadda.s, a small fore.st tribe, speak a distinct language, and 
the Kodiyas, an outcast tribe, possess a largo vocabulary 
of their own. Pali is one of the Prakrits of ancient India, 
“ which was spoken in the sixth century before Christ, and 
has been a dead language for upwards of two thousand 
yeans.” It was the dialect of Magadha, or Southern Behar, 
and was the language in which Gautama Buddha preached. 
“ Originally a mere [»ri)vincial dialect, it was raised by thu 
gc*niu.s of the great reformer to the dignity of a classic 
language. It stands to Sanskrit in the relation of a 
younger sister ; Pali and Sanskrit, though intimately con- 
luicted, being indcqieiident corruptions of tho lost Aryap 
.s])epcli which is lht*ir coinnion parent.” 

Literature,’ -TJie Sinhalese possess several original 
poeiUvS of some merit, and an extensive and most interest- 
ing scries of native chronicles, but their most valuable- 
literature is written in Pali, though the greater portion 
of it has been translati^d into Sinhalese, and is best known 
to the jieople through these Sinhalese translations. The 
Pali literature is of great extent; it comprises — (1.) The 
Buddhist Scriptures, called the Tripitaka, estimated in 
extent at eleven times that of our own Bible, and dating 
from 30y n.c.; (2.) The commentaries of Buddhaghosha, 
which date from the 5th^ccntury a.d.; and (3.) Historical, 
grainmati(;al, and other works, of various dates from the 
2d or 3d century to the present day, of which the most 
important are the two histories DipavarMa and MafiavamBa^ 
the discovery of which made tho name of George Tumour 
illustrious, for in them we iiril the* only authentic sources 
fur tho history of India previous to tho Christian era. 
The treasures of the Pali literature are gradually being 
opened up to European scholars ; foremost amongst those 
who have sought to raise Pali scholarship to a science 
are a Frenchman and a Dane. Burnouf has left behind 
him tlie important works — Introduction d Vllutoire du 
Bouddhmnc and Le Lotus de la Bonne Loi; and FausboU 
is now editing the text of tho entire Jataka^ or Bistory of 
the Births of Buddha, This work is being translated by 
an Englishman, Professor Childers, whose valuable diction- 
ary is an immense boon to the Pali student. 
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Seligims . — ^The census of 1871 gives the following 
figures : — 

Buddhists.. ...1,620, ri75 Muhometana 171,542 

Hindus 465,944 Christians 240,042 

Of the Christians, about 186,000 are Homan Catholics, 
and 54j000 arh Protestants of various denominations ; and 
it is estimated that about 150,000 of them are Sinhalese, 
72,000 Tamils, and 18,000 Europeans and Eurasians. 
The Mahometans are the descendants of Arabs (locally 
termed Moormen) and the Malays. TJie 'raniils, both 
the inhabitants of the island and the immigrants from 
India, arc Hindus, with the exception of tlie 72,000 
Christians. The Sinhalese, numbering 70 per cent, of the 
whole population, are, with the excejitioii of 150,000 
Christians, Buddhists. Ceylon may pr()])eily be calhid 
a Buddhist country, and it is here that Bndtllii.sni is found 
almost in its pristine purity. Cej^lon was converted to 
Buddhism about 300 years R.c. by the great Augustine of 
Buddhism, Mahinda, son of the Jndian king Dhaiiiinasoka ; 
and the extensive ruins througliuut Ceylon, especially in 
the ancient cities of Aimradhapura and Polonnariiwa, bear 
witness to the sacrifices which kings and pcjople joined in 
making to create lasting monuments of their faith. 
Under European rule royal support is no long(*r givei^ to 
it, but its pure and simple doctrines live in tlu* hearts of 
the people, and are the noblest inonuincut to the memory 
of its founder Gautama Ihiddha. The taking of tlie 
meanest life is strictly forbidden, and falsehood, intem- 
perance, dishonesty, anger, pride, and covetousness arc 
denounced as incompatible with Buddliism, which enjoins 
the practice of chastity, gratitude, contentment, modera- 
tion, forgiveness of injuries, patience, ami cheerfulness. 
The Buddhist priests are sworn to celibacy, and are r(*gu- 
larly ordained. They are recpiircd to meet at conveni(*nt 
places every fourteen days for mutual confession. The 
Buddhist Temples in the Kandyan country ])osse.s.s valu- 
able lands, the greater portion of which is liiild by here- 
ditary tenants on the tenure of service. These lands wc're 
given out with much care to provitle for all that was 
necessary to maintain the temple and its connected 
monastery. Some tenants had to do the blacksmiths’ 
Work, others the carpenters', while aiiotlier .set of tenants 
had to cultivate the lajjul reserved for su])[)lying the inoii- 
astory; otliers again had t) atteml at the fe.^tivals, and 
prepare decorations, and carry lami)S and banners. In 
course of time dillieulties aros«j ; the English courts wore 
averse to a system under which the rent of lands was paid 
by hereditary service, and a commission w’as isMied by the 
governor. Sir Hercules Robinson, to deal with the wliole 
question, to define the services and to enable tlie tenants 
to commute tlicso for a money payiiumt. The rc.sult of 
the inquiry was to show that the services, t‘xcept in a 
few instances, w’ere nut onerous, and that almost without 
an exception the tenants were willing to continue the 
system. The Government maintains an ecclesiastical estab- 
lishment consisting, for the Church of l^higland, of a bishop, 
whoso see is Colombo, an archdeacon, fi)ur princi])al chaj)- 
lains, and several junior chaplains ; and, for the Church of 
Scotland, of four principal chaplains. The total cost of 
this establishment is about £14,000 a year. Various 
missionary bodies have established themselves in Ceylon. 

Cast (\ — Caste exists among the Sinhalese as a conven- 
tional and social, not as a sacred institution. All castes, 
however low, are eligible to the priesthood, wdiich com- 
mands the homage of the highest. Biublha teaches that — 

“A man does not become low caste by bhtli, 

Nor by birth doe.s one become high caste ; 

High caste is the result of high actions — 

And hy actions does a man degrade himself to caste 
that is low." 
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Nevertheless, caste was tolerated under the Sinhalese 
kings as a social institution, and in the* account given in 
the Malutvama of the planting of the great Bo tree, it 
is said that “ the sovereign, the lord of chariots, directed 
that it should be lifted by the four high caste tribes and 
by eight persons of each of the other castes.'* The highest 
caste among the Sinhalese is the goi-vansa, or tillers of 
the soil ; there are, besides, fi.shers, smiths, washers, baggage- 
carriers, weavers, })otter.s, scavengers, and many others. 
Every trade is a caste. *J’lie casti^s do not inteniiaiTy, and 
neither w ealth nor European influence has had any efiect 
in breaking dowm caste distincti(ais. At present the 
wealthic.st native of Ceylon is a lisher by ca.ste, but liis 
W'calth cannot gain him ailmittance to the lmu.'>es of the 
native aristocrncy, win* are all of necessity of the highest 
caste. The Tamils liave the same caste distinctions as 
their fellows on the mainland. The Mahometans liave no 
caste distinctions. 

PJitnentiou. — Tin! Ceylon Government maintains a large 
number of jiublic schools, cliii'fly of the village class ; and 
there are throughout the island several scliools under the 
management of the Homan Catholics and other ini.'<sionary 
bodies, which receive large grants from Government in the 
form of payments for results in .subjects of secular instruc- 
tion. The education department is under a Director of 
Public Instruction. The following i.s an abstract of the 
school returns for 1874 : — 



NimibtT of S( holai!* 


Male. 

Frtnnlp. 

Total 

253 ruhlit; Schools, 

4 Kugimciital Sclioola, .. 

882 Kick Schools 

329 Private Schools, 

10,376 
331 
33,551 
8,. 5 69 

1,313 

27 

10,82.-i 

1,360 

11,719 
35 S 
44,379 
9,929 

'IVit.il, J 

1 5*2, S30 

13,55:. 

()r),38r> 


1’ho annual expendituri' by the Government on education 
i»u])warils of X' 30,000 ; orwIiicJi from XI 7,000 to £18,000 
is expended on general administration and salaries of uiasterB 
of public schools, and XI 3,000 on grants in aid and other 
contingent charges. 

(h'ime . — The criminal stati^tics tor the year 1874 
give the following figures, liaviiig reference to a ]>opula- 
tioii of upwards of 2,400,000. The justices of the peaco 
made 10,171 preliminary inquiries, of which 2750 related 
to uflences against the per.soii, 2452 to cattle stealing, 3706 
to ofiences against property, and 1263 to other oUeuees ; 
1807 [lersons W’ere coniinitted Hu* trial in the siquTior court.':, 
of w'hum 528 were sent up for ofleiices against the jua-ion, 
552 for cattle stealing, 452 for ofiences against iniquTty, 
and 275 for other oiVeMee.s. There w'cre 11,704 summary 
coiivictiuMs in the magistrates' courts, of wliiclj 2.)lj8 were 
for assaults, tkc.; 178 inabcious injuiics; 1678 otlicr 
oll’ences against property ; 5770 tflb net's against Hcveiiue 
Acts, Highway Acts, Health Acts, and the like; 437 under 
Masters ami Servants Acts; and 1J5I oHicr offences. 
yV comparison of the statistics fm* 1872, 1873, and 1874 
shows a slight increase, under alrno.^t every head in 1874, 
as com[)iired witli tlie tw’i> previous years. 

Ceylon is reputed to be more healthy than 
mo.st parts of the adjoining continent of India. It is doubt- 
ful, however, how" far this i.s tnu*. It is a point wliich it 
is diflieult to bring to the test of statistics. Experience 
proves that witli oidinsiry care Euroi)eans may pass many 
years in the island iw free from disease as in any part v>f 
Europe, but a lengthened residence almost invariably 
induces a reduced vigour in the whole muscular apparatus. 
The diseases to which Europeans are most subject are 
dysentery and hepatic attacks. The returns from the 
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native hospitals for 1874 show thaj chronic dysentery, 
diarrluea, anasarca, and asthenia are the most fatal. In 
the principal hospital in Ceylon, namely, the ]\Iaradaua 
hospital, n(*ar Colombo, out of 292 deaths 34 were from 
chnuiic dysentery, 99 from diarrhoea, 33 from anasarca, 
and bS from asthenia; in the Kandy liosintal, out of 304 
deaths, 14 were from chronic dysentery, 99 from diarrhoea, 
94 from anasarca, and 42 from asthenia ; in the dalle 
liosjntal, out of 89 deaths, 4 were from chronic dysentery, 
14 from diaiThtea, 11 from anasarca, and 1 from 
debility. 

JiOfuh . — The j)()licy of tlui »Sinhalese rnh'rs of the 
interior was to exclude strangers from tin* hill country. 
Prior to the British occupation of the Kandyan territory 
in 1815, the only means of access from one district to 
another was by foot|)at]is through tlie forests. The 
Portuguese do not apj)ear to liave atlemj^ed to o]>en up 
the country below the hills, and the Dutch confined thoni- 
selves to the improvement of the inland water-communi- 
cations. Tile British (government saw from the first the 
necessity of making roads into the interior for military 
purposes, and, more recently, for developing tlic resource's 
of the country. The credit of opening u[) the country is 
due mainly to tlio governor, Sir Edward Barnes, by whose 
direction the great military road from ( Colombo to Kandy 
was made. (Jradiially all the military stations were con- 
nected by broad tracks, which by degrees were bridged and 
converted int<» good carriage roa<ls. The governois Sir 
Henry Ward and Sir Hercules Ilolanson recognized the 
importance of giving the cofFco planters every assistance 
in opening up the country, and the result of their policy 
is that the whole of the hill country is now intersected 
by a vast number of splendid roads, made at a cost of 
upwards of X2000 per mile. In 1818 an ordinance 
was passed to levy from every adult male in the colony 
(except Bmldhist jiriests and P>ritisli soldi(*rs) six days’ 
labiair on the roads, or an equivalent in money. The labour 
and money obtained by this wise measure have enabled 
the local authorities to connect the (Tovermiient highways 
by niiiKir roads, which bring every village, of iruportanco 
into communication with the principal towns. The 
expendiiure in 1874 out of the rcvimm-s of the colony on 
roads, stn^ets, bridges, and canals was, in round numbers, 
XI 75,01)0, of wliieh .s\nn .£113,500 was ex]»e]Ml<Ml in the 
ordinary maiiiteuauce of existing rojuls. The ex]>enditure 
by the local aiitlmri ties under the road ordinance amounted 
in the same year to .1*05,001), and by the municipalitie.s of 
Colombo, Kandy, and (lailo to ,£23,000. 

Naihmys, — After re[»eated vain attem])ts Ity successive 
governors to connect (’olombo with the interior by railways. 
Sir Charles .MarCJarlliy successfully set on for)t the ]»rosent 
railway of 75 miles in lengtli from Colombf) tf) Kandy, 
which is probably the most prospenais in the world. It 
WMs CMUstructed at :i cost fd X 1 ,73^, \ 83 . The gross niceipts 
in 1 87 2 were .£220,000, and the working expenses .£-'^9,0(j0, 
or about 38 j)er cent, of the gross earnings. A branch rail- 
way from Peradeniya (four miles from Kandy) to .\aviila- 
pitiya, 1 7 miles in length, has just been completed, ami a 
line from Colombo to Moratnwa, 11 miles in length, has 
bL-en roniinenced ; the latter line will probably be extende*! 
to Kalntara. distant 20 miles from Cob»inbo. 'riie line fr(»m 
Colombo to Kandy is remarkable for its beauty, and for 
the enginoerimg skill shown in its construction. The 
ruling gradient for the first 50 miles is 1 in 1 00; the 
line then risi s for 12 miles w'ith a gradient of 1 in 45 
throughout and curves of 10 chains radius, to the Pera- 
deniya station, wliich is 15G2 feet above the sea-leve.l. 
The Navala[»itiya railway station is 1913 feet above the 
sea^lcvel. 

Agrlndiure. — The Sinhalese are more attached to the 
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pursuit of agriculture than atiy other occupation, and 
although their implements are of the rudest kind, and 
their processes the most simple, they succeed in obtain* 
ing successive crops of grain of good quality wherever they 
can secure sufficient water. The chief culture in every 
part of the island is that of rice, the staple food of all the 
native races in Ceylon. 

Rice , — In a few places, where the rain-fall is abundant, 
rice cultivation is allowed to depend on the natural supply 
of water, but in most parts the cultivation is not attempted 
unless tliere is secured beforehand a certain and sufficient 
suppl}^ by means of canals or reservoirs. In the hill 
country every valley and open plain* capable of tillage is 
made to yield its crops of grain, and the steep sides of 
the hills are cut into terraces, on wliich are seen waving 
pat(;hes of green rico watered by mountain streams, which 
are conducted by means of channels ingimiously carried 
round the spurs of the hills and along the face of acclivities, 
by earthen water- courses and bamboo aqueducts, so as to 
fertilize the fields below. These works bear witness to 
the patience, industry, and skill of the Kandyan villagers. 
Til the low country to the north and east and north-ivest 
of the hills, irrigation works of a more expensive kind 
are necessary. 

Irrigation , — The native rulers covered the whole face of 
the country with a network of irrigation reservoirs, by which 
Ceylon was enabled in* ancient times to be the great granary 
of Rcmthcrn’Asia. Wars, and the want of a strong hand to 
guide the agriculture of the country, have led to the decay of 
these ancient works, and large tracts of larj^l, which were 
formerly highly productive, have become swampy wastes or 
dense forests. The remains of some of tlie larger irriga- 
tion works are amongst the most interesting of the 
memorials of Coyhui’s former greatness. Some of the 
artificial lakes wore of groat si7A\ Mineriya, formed by 
damming across the valleys between the low hills which 
surround it with an embankment 60 feet wide at the top, 
is at this day twonly miles in n’rcumforenco. Another 
with an embankment several miles in length, tlio Kala> 
wewa, was fonnod by <lannniiig back the waters of the 
Kahioya, but tliey have forced their way through the em- 
bankment, and in the ancient bed of tluj lake, or Link, are 
now many small villages. In connection with these large 
tanks were numerous canals and ^lanuels for supplying 
smaller tanks, or for irrigating large tracts of fields. 
Throughout tlie district of Nuwarakalawiya every village 
lias its tank. 33ie oinbankments liave been formed with 
great skill, and advantage, has Ixicn taken to the utmost 
of the slightest fall in the land ; but they in common with 
the larger works liad been allowed to fall into decay, and 
were being brouglit to destruction by the evil practice 
I of cutting them every year to irrigate tlie fields. The 
work of restoring these embankments lias at last been 
undertaken by the (Government. Proper sluices will 
gradually bo siqqilied tef all the village tanks, and the em- 
I baiikments will he raised and strengthened by tlie united 
I labour of the villagers in proportion to their shares in tho 
fields under the gam ytbawa system. 

Dry (//vims.- -Several dry grains (so called as distin* 
gui.shed from rice, which is grown m water) are grown in 
('eyloii. These are chiefly kullu, millet, kurakkan, gingele, 
and pulse of various kinds. 

Tohticeo, — Tobacco is extensively cultivated in various 
parts of the island, and the growth of particular places, 
such as Diirnbara and Uva, is much prized for local con- 
sumption. The tobacco of export is grown in the penin- 
sula of Jaffna, where the rajah of Travancore has an 
agent who purchases for him direct from the growers. The 
exports of this article in 1850 were 22,176 cwts., valued 
at £20,698, and in 1873, 36,676 cwts., valued at X99«174. 
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Cinnamon , — Ceylon has been celebrated since the middle 
of the 14th century for its cinnamon, and during the 
period of the Dutch occupation this spice was the principal 
article of commerce ; under their rule and up to 1832 its 
cultivation was a Government monopoly. With the aboli- 
tion of ^the intmopoly the quantity exported increased, but 
the value declined. European consumers contented them- 
selves with the cheaper and coarser cassia, and the Ceylon 
producers then peeled the coarser and less valuable shoots of 
cinnamon to compete with the cassia, till the average price 
ill London, which was 5s, Id. per lb in 1811, was reduced 
in 1857 to Is. Gd. per Ih. Cassia during this period varied 
from Is. 1 ^d. to Gjd. per lb. The enstoiiis returns give the 
exports for 1850 at GG4,857 lb, valued at and for 

1873 at 1,160,754 lb, valued at only £58,037. 

Cofee . — ^The most important cultivation is that of oolfec, 
a branch of industry which since the year 1841 has 
assumed a position of great and ever-increasing proiniiieiKUi. 
Cotfeo was an article of growth and exjiort from (Vyloii so 
far back as the time of the rortugno.se, but like tlie 
cinnamon it grew wild without any atteinjit at cultivation. 
Patches of it were to be seen around the Kandyan villages 
in wild luxuriance ; and the berry, gathered before it was 
ripe, and imperfectly cured, seldom j)o.ssessed niiicli flavour, 
and was lightly esteemed as an artich^ of JOnropean com- 
merce. Coffee cultivation on the West Indian jilan was 
first commenced in 1824 by Sir E. llarncs, then gover- 
nor of Ceylon, who lioped by his example to introduce 
coffee-planting by Europeans into the island. Until 1834, 
however, public attention does not seem to liave been 
occupied with the subject ; but in that year tlie falling otf 
in the supplies from other quarters brought capitalists into 
ihe field j and when in 183G the home duty on East India 
coffee was reduced to Gd. jier lb, a great impuls '3 was given 
to coffee planting in Ceylon. During that and the 
folloNving year about 7000 acres of forest land were 
purchased for tins object ; and wlien at the end of a few 
years it became matter of notoriety tliat the soil and climate 
of Ceylon wen; capable of yielding si cofft'c crpial in value 
to ino.st kinds, the influx of capital from Kiigland for 
investment in this new branch of Ceylon industry became 
very great. 

The commercial crisis of 1817 gave a clu'ck f(» coffee- 
planting in the island, and caused the abandonment of 
several estates. Put enforced (‘conomy induced more 
careful cultivation, and the coffee enterprise soon recovered. 
There are now 1,215 collei! plantation.^ of which 800 are 
owned by individual ])roprietor.s, 250 or whom reside on 
their own e.states, and 400 more ore resident in the 
island. The area is estimated at 250,000 acres, of which 

195.000 are in bearing. 'J'he exports from these planta- 
tions for the Qottec season ending lOlli Oct. 1874 were 

850.000 cwtft., giving an average yi.;ld from ohl and new 
estates together of a little over 4gC\\ls. per acre. J'Xates 
from 5 to 10 years old probably yield about four and 
half cwts. per acre, and older estates about three and a 
half cwts. per acre. I'lie price for ])lantation ctdiVt! in the 
London markets in 1845 was 7 Is. i>er cwt. ; it Ims 
fluctuated considerably, tiiid wont down to 50.s. in 1851, 
but it did not rise much above the jn-ice of 1845 till 

1872, when it steadily ro.se till it reached 13 Os. on Eeb. 7th, 

1873. Jjand suitable for coffee is purchased from tlic 
Government in forest. It was formerly sold in large 
blocks at an upset price of 58. an acre ; it is now .sold in 
convenient blocks of 200 acres or less at an u[>set price 
of £\ an acre ; no land, how^cver, which is really well 
suited for coffee can be obtained at less tlian £9 or £10 an 
acre, and in 1873 a lot of 306 acres of forest land sold for 
£18 per acre. Including the lands sold in small lots to 
natives, the Government granted from 1833 to 1844 
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267,373 acres, and between 1844 and 1874 693,886 acres; 
the average price per acre has risen from 10s. 8d to 
£2, 12s. Id. per acre. The exports of coffee in 1850 
were 278,473 cwts., valued at £609,262, and in 1873, 
951,591 cwt.s., valued at £4,220,750. 

7Vflr. — The cultivation of tea has recently been intro- 
duced. A small (jiiantity of jmre good tea is produced 
annually, and jinds a ready market in the island.- It has 
not yet beeome an article of export. 

Chichona, Uincliona was introiiucud into the liill- 
di.stricts of Ceylon ami India from South America in i860. 
It was brought direct frtmi the fore.^ts, wliere. U maintained 
an incessant struggle with otlier trees for existence. After 
patient and intelligent cxjieriment its cultivation has been 
assured, and the objei*4 of its introduction secured. There 
is now ] provided an abundant sn])ply of the bark at a 
price which will secure to the j»opulation at large the 
valuable febrifuge yielded by the alkaloitls of cinchona. 

Suff(n \ — The cultivation of sugar was commenced in 
1836 near Kuiuly, ami subsequently in se\ejal other 
parts of the i.sland, but without any permanent success ; 
the sugar grown in the islaml forms a very small portion 
of the annual consumption. 'Flie sugar im|>ortcd in 1873 
amounted to 28,956 cwts., valiieil at X46/J5.3. 

Coeoa-nuts. — As an investment for Knglish capital cocoa- 
nut planting has not proved remunerative. To the native 
cultivator a small coeoa-niit plantatiiui adjoining lii:> luiiue- 
stead is of the utmost value, as has been already explained 
under tlie head ‘‘ palms.” It is estimated that tin- extent 
of land, held by Europeans and native's, bearing cocoa-nuts 
is 250, 000 acres. 

Mainifnviinrs. — The native inanufaetures are of the most 
primitive description. Coarse cotton cloth of a strong 
ami serviceable kind is woven in rude looms, but the 
looms are rapidly disapi>earing with the iiitroiluetion of 
the chea[)er but inferior juoductions of Alancliester. The 
fibre of the cocoa-nut is worked uj> in large quantities 
into coir yarn and (*orilage, wliieli is admirably adapted for 
use in salt water. 'Fhe, cimntry trading vessels employ 
no otlier cordage or rope tlian this, and indeed the ]4anks 
of their sniall vessels are lield ti*gether solely by coir 
yarn, without tin' aid of a single nail. Cocoa nut oil is 
ex]>resscd from the dried kernel of tlie cocua-nut in native 
mills, vvhicli are simply a rough mortar of wood or stone 
in whieli a heavy pestle of hard wood is made to revolve 
by means of a pair of oxen at the end of a long j*L»je, 
secured by a bamboo to the upper end of tin* pestle, 
the whole inaeliine. forming a sinqde kind of lever. b> the 
action of which the oil is extracted. Steam-poVM i is now 
used by European mercliaiits in iiiannfactunng tiiis oil 
and in preparing and pressing coir fibre, and oil and coir 
have become important articles of export, lii 1850 the 
e.xports of coir ro]n*, yarn, it(‘.,\vere 39,88i) cuts, valued 
at .£20,435, and in 1873, evvt.s., valued at £45,363. 

Of coeoa-nut oil tlie exports in 1850 were 32,785 cwts., 
valued at £35,035, and in 1873, 113,872 cwts., of the 
value of £141,818. 

Trade ami Coinmcrrr. -Tin* tratli* «)f ( rylui .shows a steady ini- 
jirovrruent. The cm lies! retiiMis »!' ini|K)rts and export.'i are those 
for 1825, which give tlic fnlhiwiiig liewivs: Imports, £296,301; 
exports, £22I,3SS; total, iTil'hOlh 'I’lic latest returns sliow that 
ill 1874 the imports and togctlicr were valueci at nearly 

leu iiiillion.s, as against half a iniiliwii in 1825, that is half c century 
ago. The figures are as follows: 


Year. 

Iin{ioriK. 

KX]iOltH. 

1 Total. 

is.-i.-i 

£3.52,070 

£199,268 

£551,344 

IS If) 

1,49;»,127 

.583,100 

2.078,227 

IS.",.') 

2,;;ss,i9i 

1,974.777 

4,362,968 

ISeTf) 

;,,»'»22,17y 

3,565, 157 

8,587,336 

1874 

.5,330,119 

4,394,427 

9,730,546 


V. - 
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Thor© has been a corres]K)ndinc increase [n the tonnago of ship- 
ping entered and cleared during same period. Tho tignros are 
as follows : — 

KS-2:» 91,685 tons. 

188.1 145,182 , 

1815 42:5,370 „ 

18.15 634,482 

ISO.') 1,1.10,840 „ 

1874 2,015,158 

With the exception of a duty of one sliilliiig per ewr. on plum- 
bago, whieh is in lieu of tlie royally to wlneli tin* (’rown was 
entitled on all )>lumljago ns it e.aTne from the pits, tln*re are no 
export iluties; the duty on imports is five per eout. i>n tho dochirod 
valiio, with some few excieptions, snoh as arms, wines, spirits, and 
grain, whieh am liable to speeiul rates ; paddy, or liee in husk, which 
pays :5d. n bushel ; lice and other giain, 7d. a bushel ; and machinery, 
paper, and a fi*w other articles, whicli arc free. 

-Two Knglish b.mking eotii panics and one Indian bank 
have l)r.anohes in Ceylon — the Oriental IJaiik ( ‘<»rporalion, tho 
Chartered Mereantilu Hank of India, London, and China, and the 
Hank of Madras. Tho two chartered banks, the Oriental and the 
Chartered Mercantile Hank, have the privilege of issuing notes of 
five rupees and u|»wards in v.aliie. The (‘:o\eriiment in 1850 gave 
up this privilege, ami loft the paper currency of the island entirely 
in the haiids of the banks, who p.ay to the Cfoveriiment, in lien of 
stamp ilnty, one per cent, per aiiiiiiin on the averago amount of 
notes in circulation, and are re«piired to keep in reserve Imllion 
emial to onc-thiid of th«‘ir issues. The bank notes are reoeivetl at 
all the (jovernmeiit treasuries throughout the, island, but the banks 
are bouml to redeem them with specie after a notice of 60 days ; 
this rule is only enforced when the Covernment rerinires a remit- 
tance of speeje at some distant treasury, 'f he mde eircuhitiou has 
increased with the general im])rovement in the linaiicial position of 
Ceylon. In 1854 it amounted to £131,000, of wliich £70,000 wafi 
represented by Government notes ; in 185‘J it amounted to £93,334, 
in 1864 to £2.VJ,031, in 1869 to £270,979, and in JS74 to £386,089. 
Since 1st .lanuary 1872 tho rupee has hceii tbe sole standard of 
value ill Ceylon, with deeiinal subdivisions, represented by bronze 
token ]>ieces, which are taken as oqnivjjlcnt to Wjth ]iart of a rupee 
or 5 cents, ^ J,irth luirt of a rupee or one cent, ^J^th part of a rupee 
or half a cent, tlrsth part of a rupee or a quarter of a cent. All 
accounts are kept in rupees and cents. The Imlian silver .subsidiary 
coins are current, — the half rupee ns 50 cents, tlio (juartcr rupee as 
25 cents, and the two anna piece (Jth of a rupee) as 12^ cents. The 
rupee is the Company’s silver rupee of India, of 180 grains weight 
and ] Uhs fineness. 

Jitrt'HHf' and Ej'p^^uditurc . — 'flic total revenue for 1874 was 
£1,211,558, the total expenditure £1,1 10,180. The principal 
heads of revenue are custoiiKS, £268,203; lam* .sales, £67,795; land 
revenue, £80,822; tolls on ro.adsand canals, £41,247 ; licences (under 
which hc;nl is derived the revenue from tin* Go\crnmeiit monopoly 
of the arr.ick trade), £17.3,305 ; .stamps (including both general and 
postagel, £105,239, of which about £20,000 is revenue ; fines 

and torfeitnivs, £8440 ; .sale of ( lovrniiiiml ])n)pi'rly, £133,. 323, of 
W’hich about £70,00() is (b*rived Irom the momqioly on .salt; reini- 
burs»*im*nts, t*:50,000 ; interest on suitors’ deposits inve.sted iuindian 
Government securities and on bal.anc<*sin Kngland, £13,600; ini.scel- 
laneous, f 1 1,6.33 ; jtearl fishery, £9524 ; railway receipts, £221,168. 
Of tli»^ cnslorn.s (liities about £150,000 is derived irom tlie import 
duty on grain, and of ihe land revenue about, £70,u(i0 is derived Irom 
the lithe on gi.ain; it thus api»ears that abf)nt oiie-tifth of the total 
revenue of the island is derived from a tax on the daily food of tho 
people. In defence of these biinlen.s on lood, it is urged that the 
importation of rie,e is remlered nccessarv, to a large extent, by the. 
emplovnient on the c<dfcc estates of immigrant l:ibourer.s from tlie 
south of Indi.a, who come over for the eolfee season .Tiid retniii to 
India with their earnings, out of whieli tliey would contribute 
nothing to the revenue of Ceylon, if it were imt for the ta.x 
on their imiuji ted food ; and as regards the tithe on grain, that 


OlfAIiLIS, a town of France, on the Rcrayor Rorciii, in 
the ilepaitiiient of Yoniie, 10 miles east of Aiixcrre. It 
lias a church, »St Martin, of the 13lli century, which is 
classed among the hi.storical moiiuinenls of France ; and 
it give.s its name to a celebrated white wine produced in 
the ncighbuiuiiig vineyards, of wdiich the nio.st esteemed 
areClos, Valinur, Vaudosir, Bougereau, and Mont de Milieu. 
Population in 1«S72, 2270. 

CHABIUAS, a ee.lebrated Athenian general, who fir.st 
aslbamed the command about the year 392 i5.c. He defeated 
the Spartans at /Kgina (388), and again at Naxos (376). 
With Iphicrates and Callistratus ho commanded at Corcyra, 
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this is the rasenred rent of the Crown as supreme landlord. The 
monojioly of the arrack trail© yields about £170,000. The ve^ 
name of mono^ioly has an odious sound, but in the instances in 
which it exists in Ceylon it is difficult to see what mode of taxation 
would bo less onpressive, and, as regaids tho armck monopoly, there* 
can be no douot tliat its fjossessiou by tho Government renders 
possible the exercise of an cll’ectual checlc on the alyiiso of this intoxi- 
cant. The Government restricts distillation to certain' licensed 
stills, which are left free to sell the spirit wholesale in open market, 
but the riglit to retail is granted only to certain persons and certain 
taverns. This right is sold by auction from year to year to* 
taverns or groups of tavcrii.s, which are bound to retail pure arrack 
at not more than a certain price named in the conditions, and are 
subjected to stringent regulations for the prevention of drunkenness- 
and the maititenaiicu of order. In the management of this mono- 
poly, revenue is a see.oiidary coiLsidoratidto, and taverns are only 
allow'ed where they arc absolutely reqiiired, that is, where their 
place, if they were not alloweil, would bo supplied by the illicit 
sale of arrat'k. The proper management of this monopoly has- 
received iimeh attention from the present governor, Sir W. H. 
Gregory, and he has been careful to enforce the ol)seiTance of the 
jwinciplcs wliiidi have always been supposed to goveni this question. 
The monopoly of salt has been from time iinmeriiorial in the hands 
of the sovereign, mid, as it prevails in Ceylon, is common to every 
country in the Kast ; it seems to Im*. the only expedient by which 
to obtain a minimum of taxation from classes incapable of bearing 
in any other shape an eijnitable share of the public burdens. Salt is 
produced at about 1 Od. ]»er cwt. and sold at 4s. 8d. per cwt. 

Tbe principal heads of expenditure are as follows ; — Salaries and 
office charges, £354,761 ; pensions, £41,000; revenue servicesL 
£24,000; hospitaks, £16,000; education, £14,600; police ana 
jails, £30,700; works and buildings, £24,000 ; roacb, streets,' 
bridges, and eaiiah*, £185,300 ; military expenditure, £124,687. 
The returns of ruveinui and expenditni*o of the Government, as 
given above, do not represent tlie wlioJc of the jmhlic revenue and 
expenditure of the island ; tli(‘re have to be added the returns from 
the municipalities and the. local boards by whie.V tho road tax it 
collected. 3’hcse llgure.s are as fol low's for tho year 1874 


Colombo Municipality 

Kevcniie, 

£38,901 

7,057 

Expenditure. 

£38,708 

GulU- „ 

6,100 

Kandy ,, 

11,766 

14,548 

I’rovineijil Hoad Committoes- 
We.sti‘ni Province 

35,087 

28,468 

North- We.sterii rroviiice. . 

9,213 

6,130 

Southern ,, 

9,554 

8,046 

Kasbru ,, 

.5,192 

4,350 

Northern 

7,117 

6,976 

Central 

10,937 

9,319 

North-Central „ 

2,635 

1,833 

Ti»tiil, . 

£143,519 

£124,478 


The retains of revenue from 1856 to the pre.seiit time show a 
steady and ra])id in«*i*ease, and nrc a fair indication of the groat 
ailvaiiee w'hich (’eyiou is making. The revenue in 1866 was 
£504,174; iti*o.se, year by year, till it reached £767,100 in 1860, 
and ill 1865 it aiiioinited to £978,462; it then fell somewhat 
owing to tho cession by the Goveniineiit to tlie inunicipalitieH of 
certain source.^ of revenue, hut it ro.se in 1870 to £1,091,606, in 1871 
to .61,121,679, in 1872 to £1,174,698, and in 1873 to £1,290,91S» 
The revenue for 1874 in reality exceeded that of 1873, though it 
is only given ns £1,241,558, wdiich is tlie equivalent of rupees 
1,32,43,288 at Is. lO^d., at w'hieh the rupee is rated, in the accounts 
for 1874, wherea.s in tin* ])rcvious year it was ruteil at 2a. 

Tennent*.s CcijUm, 2 vol.s. 2il ed. 1859 ; Jkports to CcyJon Qwxm* 
mint by Servirti Tenures Comniissioyttr, 1870 -1873 ; Ceylon Govern- 
ment IslmBook^ 1874, and GazeMc^ 1875 ; Childers’s Pali 
1875 ; Ferguson’s Ceyluu Directory^ 1875 (J, F. D.) 


and repulsed Epaininonda.s before the walls of Corinth.! 
Ill 366, together with Callistratus, he was accused of 
treachery in advising the surrender of Oropus to the The- 
bans, and was then, it is said, defended by Plato. Hia 
unpopularity on account of this charge, and also on ac- 
count of his ostentation and luxuriousness, led hiyn ta 
ncce[>t a foreign command under Tachos, king of Egypt,, 
who had revolted from the Persians. On the breaking out 
of the Social War (357), ho, however, joined Chares in 
the command of the Athenian fleet. At the siege of Chios, 
his ship was disabled, but ho refused to flee, and fell fighting 
bravely. He was famous for the invention of a maflteuYi^ 
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which consisted in receiving a charge on the left knee, with 
the spears of the front ranks pointed against the enemy 
and the shields resting on the ground. 

CHADERTON, Laurence (1530-1040), a Puritan 
divine, was born at Lees Hall, in the parish of Oldham, 
Lancashire, September 14, 153G, being the second sun of 
Edmuftd Cha^erton, a gentleman of an ancient family, and 
a aealous Catholic. Under the tuition of Laurence Vaiix, 
a priest, he became an admirable scholar. In 15G2 he 
entered Christ's College, Cambridge, where, after a short 
time, he formally joined the Established Church, and was, 
in consequence, disinherited by his fatltor. In 1567 he 
was elected a fellouj, of his college, and subsequently he 
w'as chosen lecturer of 8t Clement's Church, Cambridge, 
where he preached to admiring audiences for inany years. 
So great was his reputation that when Sir Walter Mildinay 
refounded Enunanuel College in 1584, ho chose (Jhadertun 
for the first master, and on his expressing some reluctance, 
declared that if he would not accept the ollice, the founda- 
tion should not go on. In the beginning of tlie reign of 
James I. Chaderton was appointed one of the live divines 
for managing the cause of the Puritans at the Hampton 
Court conference ; and he was also one of the translators 
of the Bible. In 1013 he was created l).L). At this 
period he made provision for tvrelve fellows and abt»vo 
forty scholars, in Emmanuel College. Fearing tliat he 
might have a successor who hehl Arminiaii doctrines, he 
resigned the mastership in favour of Dr Preston, but 
survived him, and lived also to see the college presided 
over successively by Dr Saiicroft and Dr Iloldsworth. He 
‘ died November 1540 in the second month of his 105tli 
year, according to his biographer Dr Dillingham. Dr 
Chaderton published a serxiiun preached at St Paul’s (Voss 
in 1578, and a treatise of his On JitHtification was ]u iutc(l 
by Anthony Thysius, professor of divinity at T-icydcn. 
Some other works by him on theological subjects remain 
in manuscript. 

CHiERONEIA, a Ra3otiau town situated on the Ther- 
modon, a tributary of the Opliissus, on a ]»lain which 
WM on the borders of Phocis, and was (ui the iiatural 
route for an army invading Bceotia on that side. Tt is 
celebrated in history as the scene of three great battles. 
In the first (447 b.c.) the Athenians were defeated by the 
Bueotians ; in the .secfnid (388 n.c.) Philij) defeated the 
confederate forces of the Athenians and Iheotians ; and in 
the third (86 b.o.) Sulla defeated the generals nf .Mitliri- 
dates. A colossal lion lately excavated near tlie site of the 
modern KApurna marks the grave of the Iheoliaua wlio 
fell in the second of these engagements, and in the village 
itself are some remains of the aneieiit citadel, the Pctraelius, 
and a theatre excavated out of ilu) rock on which tlie citadel 
was built. Cha‘ropeia was the birthplace of Plutarch. 

CHAFFINCH {Frhigilla Calebs)^ a Coiiirostral Bird, 
belonging to the family Fringilluhv or Finches, and distin- 
guished, in the male sex, by the tleep greyish blue of its 
crown feathers, the sulphur yellow of its rump, the white 
of the wing coverts, so disposed as to form two conspic- 
uous bars, and the reddish brown passing into vinous red of 
the throat and breast. The female is less conspicuous in 
its colouring than the initle, and the young males resemble 
the females until after the first autumn moult, wlieii they 
gradually assume the plumage of their sex. The chafiiiieh 
breeds early in the season, and its Bong may often be heard 
in February. Its nost, which is a model of neatness and 
symmetry, it builds on trees and bushes, preferring such 
as are overgrown with moss and licliens. It is chielly 
composed of moss and wool, lined internully with grass, 
wool, feathers, and whatever soft material the locality 
affords. The outside consists of moss and lichens, and 
Moording to Selby, is always accordant with the par- 
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ticular colour of its situation.” When built in the neigh- 
bourhood of towns the nest is somewhat slovenly and 
untidy, being often composed of bits of dirty straw, pieces 
of paper and blackened moss; in one instance, near Glasgow, 
the author of the lUnl'i of of ^Scotland found 

several postage-stamps thus employed. It lays four or five 
eggs of a pale purplish bull, streaked and spotted with 
2 )urp]ish red. In sj»riiig the chatlinch is destructive to 
early flowers, and to young radishes and turnips just aa 
they appear above the surface ; in sunimer. however, it 
feeds ]»rincipally on insects and their larva*, while in autumn 
and winter its food consist*? of grain and otlier seeds. On 
the Continent of Eiiro[»e the chaffinch is a favourite 
songbird, esjiecially in Germany, where a ei»w has been 
known to be given in exchange for one of these birds, and 
where great attention is jiaid to its training. Its notes are 
clear and powerful, and, according to Beclistein, “seem 
almost to approacli to w'ords.’* The chaffinch is found 
throughout Europe and Western Asia, and haft been 
observed as far west as the Azon's. It is resident all the 
year in the wanner 2)arts of this area, but migrates south- 
ward from Northern Kuropeun the approach of winter. It 
was at one time .siipi)t)se(l that the females oidy migrated, 
and Ijinnams named the species Ciihba, or “ baehi lor,” in 
allusion to this alleged desertion of the males by their 
mates, which, however, does not ajjpear to take jilace. 

CllAGRES, a seajmrt of (.^>lolnbia, in the state of 
Paiiaina, situated on the northern side of the Isthmus of 
Panama, about 12 miles W.S.W. of Colon or Aspiiiwall, at 
the mouth of a river of its own name. Before the o]»cning 
of the railway between Panama and Asinnwall in 1855 it 
was a place of very eonsidemble importance ; but it has 
now sunk into a very decadent and dilaiddated condition, 
ami the inhabitants, who are mainly negroes or htdf-castes, 
only amount to about 1000. The period of its greatest 
prosperity coincides with tlui great emigration from the 
United States to the Californian gold-fields, and the dis- 
trict on the left side of the river is still known as the 
American town. The chief facts in its liistt)ry are its 
destruction by the buccaneers in 1071 and its cajiture by 
the English under Admiral Vernon in 1710. 

CflALCEDON, or rather Caloheuon, an ancient 
maritime town of Bithynia, in Asia Minor, called also 
Proeerastis and Colpusu, almost directly opjjosite Byzan- 
tium, to the south of the ]^re.sent town of Scutari. It 
w’as founded by a colony from Megara, on a site so 
tdiviously inferior to that which was within their view on 
the op[»o8ite shore, that it received from the oracle tin* niuno 
of “The City of the Blind.” In its early history it .shared the 
fortunes of Byzantium, w^as taken by the satrap Otaiies, 
vacillated long betw^ecn the Lacediemonian and llu* Athenian 
interest, and at last fell into the hands of tin* kings of 
Bithynia, by the last of whom it was bci^in athed to the 
Romans. Tt was taken and partly desi n»ycd by M ithridates, 
but it recovered during the empire, and in 151 was 
the seat of the Fourth General (’ouiumI. wliieli condemned 
the Monophysites. Tt fell under the n'lJcated attacks of the 
barbarian hordes, w^ho crossed oNcr alter having ravaged 
Byzantium, and it furnished an encampment to the 
Persians under Chosrues for about ten years after GIG. 
Its ruin w’as conijdoted by the 'riirks, who used it as a 
quarry from which to draw' tlie building materials for 
Constautino 2 >le. The Mte is now occu])ied by the village 
of Kadi Kelli, or “ A^illage of the Judge,” which contains a 
number of fine villus and a large lloiuan Catholic cathedral 
At a short distance to the soiitli are the ruins of Paiiteiehou, 
or, as it is now called, Pandik, where Belisarius is said to 
have lived in retirement. A plain in the neighbourhood 
affords camping ground for the caravans after they leave 
Scutaii 
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CHALCIS. Sue Eubcea. 

CHALDKA. See Babylonia, vol. iii. p. 183. 

CHALK (Ang.-Sax. cenlc; Jjat. calx^ lime), an earthy 
limestone of the Upper Cretaceous group of rocks. It has 
a specific gravity of from 2*4 to 2 G, is rougli to the touch, 
is friable, ami presents an uneven fracture; it has an insipid 
taste, and adheres slightly to the tongue ; it is usually 
white, and imparts its colour to siirfuces over which it is 
rubbed. On microscopical e.xaminatiou, clialk is found to 
consist in the main of the minute shells of Foraminifera. 
in addition to calcium carbonate, chalk usually contains 
about 5 per cent, of water, with some frtjo silica and 
ferric oxide, besides minor impurities. The red varieties 
of chalk may contain as much as per cent, of silica, 
9*6 per cent, of ferric oxide, and per cent, of alumina 
(Clapham, Chrm. News, 1862, vol. vi. p. 313.) Some 
of the red chalk of Norfolk give.s. when treateil with 
acids, an argillaceous residue, which when air dried has a 
weight equal to 9'3 per cent, that of the chalk taken, 
and has been fouml on analy.sis to coihsist of water, 
ferric oxide, and alumina, with a small proportion of 
magnesia and potash (Church, Ck*fnL News^ 1875, vol. 
xxxi. p. 199.) 

The flooding of streams that flow through chalky ground 
is almost unknown, since clialk is very porous, and will 
when dry take up nearly one-third of its bulk of water 
(Ansted and Miller) ; and in some districts where chalk is 
the surfaeo-rock, the heaviest showers are absorbed as soon 
as they fall. During the summer months, however, most 
of the rainfall penetrate.^ only a f(;w feet downwards, 
and is consequently imbibed by vegetation or evaporated ; 
for though clialk is highly iibsorbent, its line and close 
texture docs not allow of the free permeation of water. 
Occasionally, lower-lying beds of chalk have been drained, 
whilst higher levels have remained cliarged with moisture. 
The circulation of water in chalk strata is due, iu fact, not 
80 much to general percolation in the mass, as to its flow 
either through fissures or, as in the case of deep-seated and 
but little di.sturbed and eniviced })eds, along planes of 
stultification. As a storehouse of water the ehalk formation 
is of great importance, the artesian wells of London and 
many other places being snjjpliud directly or indirectly 
from it. Where chalk forms the surface. i)f the land, the 
yield of water may be very large, as at the Tring cutting 
of the North-Western Jlailway, wher^j it amounted to 
upwards of a million gallons a day. Chalk is much used 
as a dressing for land clefieieiit in lime, and is of special 
value where the soil consists «»!’ a stiff wet clay. The 
effect of the addition of chalk is to render the soil better 
able to retain moisture, and to imprDve its texture. It is 
generally most efficacious wJioii iimmI in moderates cpiantity 
every six or seven years. The. renewal uf the supply of 
chalk is necessary owing to its n!mo\al from the surface by 
solution and by the undermining action of earthworms. 
The ehalk i.s not ploughed into tlie laud till it has been 
exi)osed to frost, which breaks it up into small squarish 
fragments. In the Lincolnshire wolds, the ])roee.ss of 
chalking, in conjunction with boning and manuring, has 
brought about a great iniproveinent in the soil. Jn 
Dorsetshire the land is usually chalked once in twenty 
years. Tlie chalk is spread on the ground in large lumps, 
which crumble down under the influence, of the weather ; 
or it may be burnt and a[»t»lied as lime. For sandy soils, 
on which it acts as a cement, chalk is best adapted when 
marly in character. On poor chalky gniund, the sain- 
foin plant which flourish(;s in calcareous 

soils and is an excellent fodder for cattle, has been culti- 
vated with great success; and the herbage of the chalk 
downs of Sussex, Wilts, and other counties of England, 
fifflbrds good pasture for sheep. 


Clialk is employed medicinally as an antacid and mild 
astringent, either alone, or together with other astringents, 
or combined with mercury as hydrargyrum mm creta, but 
never in the crude state. As none of the salts it forms 
is ])urgative, it is a valuable remedy in diarrhoea. 
Externally, prepared chalk is used as a dessicant, and as a 
protective a))plication for ulcers and burns, and iA inter- 
trigo and other affcctionu of the skin. When taken for a 
})rohmged period, chalk is apt to form concretions in the 
stomach, for want of acid sutlicient to dissolve it. 

Chalk is rarely hard enough to be used in any kind of 
building. When burnt to lime it serves the same purposes 
as .stone lime, but on account of its more rapid absorption 
of carbonic acid ga.s, it is not so fit for general use as the 
latter, except when fresli from the kiln. Chalk is 
employed in the manufacture of cements and of carbonate 
of soda, in the preparation of carbonic acid gas, and in 
many other chemical processes ; also for ’making paints, 
crayons, and tooth-powder. Whiting or Spanuh tvhite^ 
used to polish glass and metal, is purified chalk prepared 
by triturating common chalk with a large quantity of water, 
which is then decanted and allowed to deposit the finely- 
dividiMl particles it holds in suspension. 

Black chalk or drawing atate is a soft carbonaceous 
.schist, which gives a black streak, so that it can bo us^d 
for drawing or writing. Brown chalk is a kind of umber. 
AV(/ chalk or irddic is an impure earthy variety of haematite. 
Ficnch chalk is a soft variety of steatite, a hydrated silicate 
of magnesium. 

See. .1. I ‘rest with, The Watcr-hcarimj Strata of London^ p. 57, 
.vf/y. (bondoii, IS.'il) ; d. A. Clarke in Journ. Jioy^ Agric» Soc., vol. 
xii. p. 331 (1851); English AgritutUurn in 1850 and 1851, 

p. (>1 (London, 18.')2). 




CllALLONEB, Eiciiard (1691-1781), au eminent 
Uoiuan Catholic pndate, born at Lew^e.s, Sussex, 29th 
September 1691. After the death of his father, w^ho was 
a rigid I)is.senter, his motlier sought refuge with some 
Roman Catholic families, the con.sequenco being that the 
son was brought up i»i tlieir religion, chiefly at the scat of 
Mr Holman at Wark worth, Northamptonshire, where 
Rev. d ohn Gother, a celebrated controversialist, officiated^ 
ns chaplain. In 1704 he was sent b) the English College 
at Douay, where lie was ordained a ])riest, took his degrees 
in divinity, anil was appointed prtfessor in that faculty. 
In 1730 he was sent on flie English mission and stationed 
in fiondon. 'Ihe controversial treatises that ho now**' 
publishiifl in ra[dd succession attracted much attention, 
particularly his (Jatholic (Christian Instructed ^ which was 
prefaced by a witty re[dy to Dr Conyers Middleton’s 
Letter from Rnme, showing an exact conformity between 
Popery and Paganism. Middleton is said to have been 
so irritated that lie endeavoured to put the penal laws 
in force against liis antagonist, who prudently withdrew 
from liondon until the commotion subsided. On 29th 
January 1741, ChallLMor was raised to tho episcopal 
dignity at Hammersmith, by the title of bisliop of Debin, 
in partihus in fidel iitnij and nominated coadjutor, cum jure 
successionisy to Hislioi) retro, V^icar- Apostolic of the Loudon 
di.strict. Accordingly, on the decease of that prelate in 
1 758, Challoner succeeded to thi Vicariate-Apostolic. He 
resided principally in London, but was obliged to retire 
into the country during the “No Popery” riots of 1780. 
Soon afterwards he died, on January 12, 1781, and was 
buried at Milton, Berkshire. Bishop Challoner was the 
author of numerous controversial and devotional works, 
which have been frequently reprinted and translated into 
various languages. lie compiled the Garden of the Soulf 
which continues to this day to bo the most popular manual of 
devution among English-speaking Roman Catholics; and he 
revised an edition of the Douay version of the Scripture# 
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(1749-60), correcting the language and orthograpiiy, which 
in many places had become obsolete. Ot his historical 
works the most valuable is one which was intended to ho a 
Roman Catholic antidote to Foxo’s well-known uiartyr- 
ology. It is entitled Memoirs of Missionary Priests am! 
other Caih/jlii'ks of both iSexvs who sufered Death or 
Impriiofime?it in Kmjland on account of their Del if/ion, from 
the year 1577 till the end of the reign of Charles //., 2 vols. 
1741 ; reprinted in 1803. Bisliop Challoner als(» published 
anonymously, in 1745, the lives of linglish, ScDtch, and 
Irish saints, under tlie title of Dritannia Sancta. 

CHALMKKS, Alexander (1759- 1831), was born in 
Aberdeen. He was educated as a <loetnr, but gii\e up tliis 
profession for literature. His first productions were con- 
tributions to London periodicals, and he was for some time 
editor of the Morning Herald, Hesides editions of the 
works of Shakespeare, Beattie, Fielding, Jolinson, Warton, 
Pope, Qibbun, Bolingbroke, and others, lui published A 
General Biographical Dictionary i\\ 32 vols. (1812-1817); 
a Glossary to Shakspeare ; an edition of »Shaks])eare ; and 
the British Essayists, coinnieiicing with the TaDer and 
ending with the Observer, with biographical and historical 
prefaces and a general index. 

CHALMERS, Geo hoe (1742 1825), an anti(|uanaii 
and political writer of considerable eininence, was born 
at Fochabers, a village in the county of Moray, in the 
year 1742. Ilia father, James Chalmers, was a grandson 
of George Chalmers of Pittensear, a small ijstate in the 
parish of Lhanbrydo, now St Andrews-Lhanbryde, in 
the same coiyity, possessed by tin? main line of tlie family 
from about tie beginning of the 17tli to the inidibe of tin*. 
18th century. After completing tlie usual course at King’s 
College, Aberdeen, young (]!halmers studied law in Edin- 
burgh for several years. Two uncles on the fathi*r\s side 
having settled in America, he visited Maryland in 1703, 
with the view, it is said, of assisting to re<‘over a tract of 
land of some extent about which a di>i)utc laid arisen, 
and was in this way induced to commence practice as u 
lawyer at Baltimore, where for a time lie met with much 
success. Having, however, espoused the cause of tin'. 
Royalist party on the breaking out of the American war 
of ludependeiicu, he found it ex})edient to abandon 
his professional pro.sj)ects in the New World, and return 
to his native eouiitrj^*. For the losses he liad su.^laincd as 
a colonist he received no compensation, and several years 
elapsed before ho obtained an apj»ointiiient Ih.at placed 
him in a state of comfort and independenct*. 

In the meaiilime Chalmers applied hiinsilf with great 
diligence and assiduity to the investigation of the history 
and establishment of the English colonies in Korth America; 
and enjoying free access to the stale paiiers and otlim- 
documents preserved among what were then termed the 
plantation records, hes became jiossesscd of mucli ini[>ortaiit 
information. His work entitled I^olitlral Annals of (he 
present United Colonies from thHr Stttlement to the Peace 
of 1763, 4to, London, 1780, was to have formed two 
volumes ; but the second, which should have contained the 
period between 1688 and 1763, never appeared. The first 
volume, however, is complete in itself, ami traces the original 
Bettleinent of the different American colonies, and tin*, 
•progressive changes in their eonstitutioiis and forms of 
government us affected by the state of public affairs in the 
parent kingdom. Independently of its value as being 
compiled from original documents, it bears evidence of 
great research, and has been of essential ])eneiit to later 
writers. Continuing his researches, Ini next gave to the 
world An Estimate oj the Comparative Sirength of Britain 
during the Present and Four Preceding Deigns, Lond. 
1782, which passed through several editions. At length, in 
August 1786, Chalmers, whose sufferings as a Royalist 
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must liave strongly recommended him to the Government 
of the day, was a[>poiiited chief clerk to tlie committee of 
Privy Gcuncil on matters relating to trade, a situation which 
he retain 'd till liis death in 1825, a j>eriod of nearly forty 
years. As his olUcial duties luji'lc no great demands on Ids 
time, he had abuinlant h iMuc to dc\ote to his favourite 
studies, — till! auti(|uitics and tupogiaidiy of Scotland 
having thenceforth .s[iecia] attrsn liou^ for his busy pen. 

Besides biographical skclcln s of 1 )»• Ttn-, Sir John Davi:3, 
Allan Ramsay, Sir David Lyiid.s.iy, t'ljiirchyard, and others, 
prefixed to edit ions of their ie>pucti\«‘ woiks, Chalmers 
WTote a life of Paine, the autlior of the D/ghts tf Man, 
which he published under the assumed name of Francis 
Oldys, A.M., of the Pnivcrsily of IViiiK^}lvaiii:i ; and a life 
of Ruddiman, in which considerable light is thrown on tlie 
state of literature in Scotland during the earlier part of the 
last century. His life of CJiieen Mary, in two ipiarto 
volumes, WMs tiist ]ailJished in ISIS. It is founded on a 
MiS. left by Whitaker the. historian of Manchester ; but 
(Chalmers informs us that he foiiiiil it iiece.ssary to rewrite 
the whole. The history i»f that, ill-fated queen occiipiid 
inuchof his attention, and his lar^t. \vi>rk, A Ditu'tion of the 
hove-Leiters latdy attnbnltd in Hugh Canipfnl/'s work to 
Mary Queen of Scots, is an exjiosure of an attempt to 
represent as genuine some fictitious letters said to have 
jiassed between Mary ami Bothwell, wdiich liad fallen 
into deserved oblivion. Tii 1797 apitcared his Apology for 
the Believers in the Shakesjteare Daj/t rs which were cjhibitid 
in Xo?'fofk Street, followed by other tracts on the same 
subject. Tli(‘se contributions to the literature of Shakesja-are 
are full of curiou.s matter, but on the whole display a great 
waste of erudition, in seeking to show that pajuTs which 
had been proved forgeries might nevertheless have been 
genuine. CJialmers also took part in the J uniiis controversy, 
and in The A nthor of Junius Ascertained, from a ( 'oncatena''’ 
tion if C ircumstances amounting fo Moral J)emuustraiion, 
Lond. 1817, 8vo, smight t(» fix the authorship of the cele- 
briited letters on Hugh Bo}d. In 1821 he published The 
Poetical Demains of some of the Scottish Kings, now frst 
collected ; and the .same year he edited and presented as a 
contribution to the Haimutyiio Club D^bine and Makyne 
and the Testament of iUesstitf by Dobert Iltnryson. His 
]»olitical WTitiiigs are e(|ually nunu*rous. Among them may 
be muntioned Colhetion of Treaties hitwnn (Deaf Britain 
and other Powtrs, Lond. 1790, 2 vols. 8vo ; Vindication 
of the Privileges of the People in res]net to the Constif utu.mal 
Dight of Free Discussion, A’e., lioml. 1796, 8vu, ]uihJislied 
anonymously; A Chnoiulogical account of Comnnree and 
Coinage in Cnat Britain from the Desforaiton fill 1810, 
Lond. 1810, 8vo ; Opinions of Eminent Lawytrso/i various 
points of English Jurisprudence, clmjly conet vning Out 
Colonies, Fisheries, and (\jmmtrcr tf (in at Ilntam, Lond. 
1814, 2 vols. 8vo ; Comparative Vit ws of the State tf Great 
Britain before and since the HV/c, liond. 8vo. 

Hut Chalmers’s greatc.st work is his i'tihdunia, which, 
however, he did not live to coiupli te. The first volume 
appeared in 1807, and is inlroductoiy to the others. It 
is divided into four books, treating successively of the 
Roman, the Picti.sh, llio ScutuMi, and the Scoti>-Saxon 
periods, from 80 U \ 130(1 a.d. Jn these we are pre.sented, 
in a cumleii.sed form, with an aciount of the people, tUo 
language, and the civil and ecclesiastical history, a.s well 
the agricultural ami commercial .state of Scotland dining 
the first thirteen centuries .»f uur era Unfortunately ilia 
chapters on the Roman period are entirely marred bj lha 
author’.s having ncceptcil as genuine Bertram’s forgerv De 
Situ Britanniiv ; but utlierwise his opinions on cont in- 
verted toi»ics are worthy of much respect, being founded 
on a laborious investigation of all the original authorities 
that were acce.ssible to him. The style both of both and 
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of the succeeding volumes is redundant the scholarship is 
often defective, and hastily-drawn conclusions are asserted 
with the utmost confidenco in their accuracy ; yet, notwith- 
standing all these drawbacks, such were the industry and 
■perseverance of Chalmers that his Caledonia contains a 
mass of information on all subjects connected with early 
Scottisli history and topography that has been of the 
highest v.'ilue to subsequent writers. The second volume, 
published in 1810, gives an account of the seven south- 
eastern counties of Bcotlaiid —Roxburgh, Berwick, Had- 
dington, Edinburgh, Linlithgow, Peebles, and Selkirk, 
each of them being treated of as regards name, situa- 
tion and extent, natural objects, antiquities, establish- 
ment as shires, civil history, agriculture, manufactures and 
trade, and ecclesiastical history. In after an interval 
of fourteen years, the third volume api)earcd, giving, under 
the same headings, a <lesci*ipti()n of the seven south- 
western counties — Dumfries, K irkcudbright, Wigtown, Ayr, 
Lanark, Renfrew, and Duiubartuii. In tlie pri'i'ace to this 
volume tlie author states that the materials for the history 
of the central and northern counties were collected, and 
that he expected the work would be completeil in two years. 
This expectation, however, was not destined to be realized. 
It is much to be regretted that, instead of all but wasting 
his time on profitless and acrimonious controversies about 
Shakespearian forgeries and the character of Queen Mary, 
Chalmers tlid not direct his whole euergii‘s to liis vunjnuni 
opttSf and give to the world the iiiatureil fruit.s of all 
the labour he had bestowed on it; for it is on Caledonia 
that his fame must chiefly rt^st. 

While thus fully occupied, Chalmers had for many 
years been engaged in laying the foundation for other 
works of a not less important and laborious nature. One 
of these is said to have been a history of .Scottish poetry, 
another, a liistory of printing iii Scotland. Each of them 
he thought likely to extend to two large cpiarto volumes, 
and on both he expended an unusual amount of eiithu.sia.sm 
and energy. He had also prepared for the t)ress an 
elab{)ratc history of the life and reign of David I. In his 
later researches lie was assisted by his nephew James, .son 
of Alexander Chalmers, writer in Elgin. 

George (Jhalmcrs died at his house, James Street, 
Buckingham Gate, London, May Jl, 1825, after a few 
■days' illness, in the eighty third year of his age. His 
valuable and extensive library lie bequeatlied to his nephew, 
at whose death in 1 .S4 1 it was sold and disiiersed. Clialmer.s 
was a member of tin? Royal and Antiquarian .Societies of 
London, an honorary nienihcr of the Antiquarian Society 
of Scotland, and a incrnbc r of other learned .societies. 
In private life he was undoubtedly an amiable man, 
although the dogmatic tone tiiat disfigures portions of his 
writings procured him many opponents. He is besiiles 
chargeable with a want of taste, wliich ajipears too 
prominently in his keen attempts to silence, at all hazards, 
those whom he considered the d(‘tractors of Mary. Among 
his avowed antagonists in literary warfare the most di.stin- 
gnislied were Malone and Steevciis, the Shakspeare editors; 
Mathias, the author of the Pursuits of TAU rainre; Dr Jamie- 
son, the Scottish le.Yicographer ; I'inkertun, tilt? liLtorian ; Dr 
Irving, the biograplier of the Scottish poets; and Dr Currie 
of Livi'i’pcol. Ihit with all hi.s failings in judgment, Chal- 
mers w.is a valuable writer. Ho unifonidy liad recourse to 
original sourcf*s of information; and lie is entitled to great 
praise for hi.s patriotic and .self-sacrificing einleavours to 
illustrate the liistory, literature, and antiijuities of his 
native country. (.r. M‘r>.) 

CHALMERS, Du Thomas (1780-1847), a distinguished 
Scottish divine, was born at Anstruther in Fifeshire, on the 
17th March 1780. He wa.s early destined to the church, 
and 'while only eleven years old was enrolled as a student 
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in the university of St Andrews. Having completed his 
collegiate coarse, in which he devoted himself almost 
exclusively to the study of mathematics, in January 1799 
ho was licensed as a preacher of the gospel by the presbytery 
of St Andrews. Instead of entering at once on the duties 
of his profession, he spent the two following winters in 
Edinburgh, attending the lectures of Professors Stewart, 
Playfair, Robison, and Hope. In May 1803 be was 
ordained as minister of Kilnmny, a small parish in Fife- 
sliire, about nine miles from St Andrews. During the 
preceding winter he had acted as assistant to Mr Vilant, 
professor of mathematics in the university of that city, 
who fur many years had been laid aside by ill health. The 
novelty, however, of his method, and the singular enthusiasm 
that he exhibited and excited were distasteful to those 
attached to the old routine of university education ; and 
at the clo.so of the .session he was informed [hut his further 
service.s would not be rwpiired. Indignant at the fancied 
injiLslice thus done him, lie adopted the singular expedient 
of opening mathematical classes of his own during the 
succeeding winter, which, though discountenanced in every 
way by tlie university authorities, many of the students 
were attracted to atteud. The winter of 1803-4 was a vciy 
busy and exciting one. During the week he taught three 
classes in St Andrews, and prepared and delivered there, 
a course of lectures on chemistry, largely illustrated by'> 
experiments, — appearing at the same time in the pulpit of 
Kiliiiany every Sunday. Having sufiieiently redeemed his 
reputation by the gri'at success whicli attended them, his 
mathematical classes were not resumed. T^je lectures on 
chemistry were fretpiently reilelivcred in his o>yn and in 
many ailjoining parishts, to the surprise and delight of 
many rural audiences. J ii 1 805 the chair of mathematics 
in Edinburgh became vacant, and he appeared, but 
unsuccessfully, as a candidate. In 1808 he published an 
ln<iniry into the Kjctent and iSlaljilUf/ of National Resources^ 
a trcati.se originated by the alarm which Bonaparte'S com- 
mercial policy had created in Britain, and intended to 
elucidate some of those questions in political economy 
'ivhich the existing stale of ailairs had raised. lie was 
preparing a new edition of this work when a series of 
domestic bereavements, and a severe illness that brought 
him to the brink of the grave, and laid him aside from all 
duty for upwards of a year, turned *his thoughts and life 
into a new channel. Dr Brewster had invited him to 
become a contributor to the Rdinburiih Eneydop^mlia ; at 
his own request the article Cliristianity had been assigned 
to him, and he was now engaged in preparing it. In 
studying the credentials of Christianity, ho received a new 
impression of its contents. A sustained but abortive effort 
to attain that pure and heavenly moriJity which the Gospel 
of Christ requires led on to that great spiritual revolution 
the nature and )>r(>gre3s of which his journal and letters 
enable us to trace with such distinctness. When he 
resumed his dutie.s, an catire change in the character of bis 
ministry wsus visibh? to all. The report of discourses so 
earnest and eloquent as tUu.se now delivered, and of house- 
hold visitations conducted with such ardent zeal, soon 
spread beyond the limits of his ow^n neighbourhood. Ilia 
re[)utation as an author received at the same time a largo 
accession by the publication in a separate form of his* 
article on Christianity, as well as by several valuable con- 
tributions to the Edtnhuryh Christian Instructor and the 
Eclectic Rcniciv. So strong, however, at that time was the 
public bias against those evangelical doctrines which he had 
embraced, that when a vacancy occurred in Glasgow, and 
his friends brought him forward as a candidate, it was only 
after extraordinary efforts, and by a narrow minority, that 
his election was carried in the town-conncil. 

In July 1815 he was formally admitted as minister 
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the Tron ehurch and parish. A blaze of unparalleled 
popularity at once broke around him as a preacher. A 
series of discourses which he had preached on the connec- 
tion between the discoveries of astronomy and the Christian 
revelation were published in January 1817. Never either 
before or since has the same reception been given to any 
volume »f sermons in our language. Within a year, nine 
editions and 20,000 copies of the volume were in circula- 
tion. Soon after its appearance ho visited Jjondon, and 
occupied for the first time one or two of the pulpits of the 
metropolis. The crowds were enormous, tlio !ip]>lause loud 
■and universal. “ All the world,'' writes Mr Wilberforce, 

wild about Dr Chalmers.” His extraordinary poi)ularity 
remained undiminished during the eight years tliat he 
•remained iti Glasgow. 

His preparation for the pulj)it, however, formed bnt a 
small part of his labours. In visiting his parisli, which 
•contained a popillation of about 1 1,000 souls, lie .sf)eedily 
discovered that nearly a third of them had reliiujiiislied all 
connection with any Christian church, and that their 
children were growing up in ignorance and vice. 'Fho 
appalling magnitude of the evil, and the eertuinty of its 
flpoody and frightful growtli, at once arrcsterl and taigrossed 
him. To devise and exc(!Ut(3 the means of checking and 
subduing it became henceforth one of the ruling passions 
-of his life. Attributing the evil to tlie absence of those 
parochial influences, educational and ministerial, wliicli 
wrought so effectually for good in the smaller rural 
parishes, but which had not been brought to bear upon the 
overgrown parishes of our great cities, from all spiritual 
oversight of whtch the members of the Establishment liatl 
retired in despair, his grand ]>anacea was to revivify, 
remodel, and extend the old parochial economy of ♦Scotland. 
Taking his own parish as a speximon, and gauging by it the 
spiritual necessities of the cit 3 % he did not liositate to 
publish it as his conviction that not le.ss than twenty new 
churches and parishes should immediately be erected iu 
Glasgow. All, however, that lie could persuade the town- 
council to attempt was to erect a single additional one, to 
which a parish containing no fewxr than 10,000 ^ouls was at- 
tached. This church, built at his suggestion, was offered to 
'him and accepted, in order that he luiglit have free and unim- 
peded room for carrying out liis different parochial plans. 

In September 1819 Iv) was admitted as iiiinister of the 
■church and parisli of St John’s. The population of the 
parisli was made up principally of weavers, laboureis, fac- 
tory workers, and other operatives. Of its 2000 families, 
more than 800 had no connection with any Christian 
'Church. The number of its uneducated children was count- 
less. In this, as in his former parish, Dr C^haliners s first 
•care and efforts were bestowed uj)on the young. For 
their week-day instruction, two commodious school-houses 
were built, four well-qualified teachens were provided, 
each with an endowment of i*2f) per anmim ; and at 
the moderate school-fee.s of 2s. and .‘Is. per quarter, 700 
•children had a first-rate education siipt)lied. For the 
poorer and more neglected, between forty and fifty local 
sabbath schools were opened, in whicli more, than 1000 
children were taught. The parish was divided into 25 
districts, embracing from^O to 100 familie.s, over each of 
which an cider and a deacon were placed — (lie former 
taking the oversight of their spiritual, the latter of their 
temporal interests. Over the whole of this complicated 
parochial apparatus Dr Chalmers presided, watching, 
impelling, controlling every movemant. Nor was hi.s work 
that of mere superintendence. He visited ])Brsoiially all 
the families, completing his round of them in about two 
years, and holding evening meetings, in whicli he addressed 
those whom he had visited during the week. Many 
Emilies were thus reclaimed to the habit of church-going, 
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and many individuals deeply and enduringly impressed by 
the sacred truths of ChrLstianity. 

The chief reason why Dr Chalmers removed from the ’ 
Troll parish to that of St John'.s was that he might have 
an opportunity of fairly testing the efficacy of the old 
Scottish method of providing for the poor. At this period 
there were not more than 20 parislies north of the Forth 
and Clyde in which there was a compulsory' ussessineut for 
the poor. I’ho English method of as.sessmeiit, however, 
was rapidly spreading over the soulhi'rii districts of 
Scotland, and already threatened to cover the whole 
country'. Dr ("haluiers dreaded this as a great national 
catastro[>)ie. Having studied in its i>rineipies, as well us 
in its results, the operation of a cumpulsnry tax for the 
support of the ]ioor, he was convinced that it operated 
prejudicially'^ and swelled the evil it meant to iiiiligatr. It 
was said, however, that though the old Scotch luelhod of 
voluntary coiitriluitions at tin; church door administered by 
the kirk-se.s&it>n was a[)plieal)le to small rural jiai'ishes, it 
was inapplicable to the large and already' half-pauperized 
parishes of our great eitiis. Dr CJialmers asked the 
magistrates of Glasgow to eoinmit the eiitira management 
of the poor of the parish of St John s into liis own hands, 
and he undertook to ri?fiite that allegation. Ho 
allowed to try the experiment. At the eoinmeiicement of 
his ojierations, the poor of this parisli eost the city £1400 
per annum. Tie cxniiiiitted the investigation of all new 
applications for relief to the deacon the district, who 
had .HO small a number of familie.s in charge, that by 
spending an hour among them every week, he became 
minutely acquainted with their character and condition. 
By careful scrutiny of every case in which imblic relief 
was .a.sked for, by a summary rejection of the idle, the 
drunken, and the worthless, by stimulating (jvery’ effort 
that the poor could make to help tlieinselvcs, and when 
necessary, aiding them in their efforts, a great proportion 
of these new cases were provided for without dnnviiig upon 
the church-door collections ; and such was the effect of the 
W'hole system of Christian oversight and influence, prudently 
and vigorously ailministoreii, that in four years tlie pauper 
expenditure w'as redueed from .£1400 to £280 per annum. 

At the coinmeiiccmeiit of his ministry in St John’s, Dr 
Chalmers began a series of quarterly jniblictatiuns on 
ChriMuin ami Civic. Knmoiny of I.anjc Tuirm, devoted to 
the theoretic illustration of the Narioussclienies of ( lirisliaii 
u.sefiilne.ss which he was carrying on, -presenting himself 
thus to u.s as at once their skilful deviser, their vigorous 
conductor, their eloquent expounder and advocati*. Hut 
the fatigues of so toilsome a ministry began to e.xhaii.st liis 
strength ; and he was already longing to c*xc]jange the 
personal for the literary- labours of liis prufe.s.si(»n, wlien the 
vacant chair of moral i>hiloso 2 diy in the university of 8t 
Andrews was ofiered to him. Thi^ offt*r, the .'-i venth of 
the same kind (hat had been made to him during iiis eight 
years' re.sidence in Glasgow, lie accejitcd, mitering on his 
new duties in November 182o, and devoting the next 
four years of his life to their fnllilnieiit. Hitherto meta- 
physics and ethics had been taught coiijunetly by the 
professors of moral science in the 8 cj)(c1i college.s, while, in 
teaching the latter, allusions to Ihe j)eculiar doctrines of 
Christianity had generally and often eandully been avoided. 
Looking uium mental ]>Iiilos()j»Iiy a.s belonging properly 
to another chair. Dr riialmeV'^* confined his jirelections to 
the tdiilosojihy of inonds, entering at large upon the iluties 
mail owes to Codas wcJI asthnselie owes to his fellow-iiiMi, 
endeavouring thmuglioul to ilemonstrate the insulliciency 
of natural religion tti si-rve any other purpose lliaii tliat 
of a precursor of (^liri.stianity. Many of his lectures, as 
remodelled aftenvards and transferred to the theological 
chair, are to be found now in the first and second volumes 
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of hia works. In the purely ethical department, the dia- 
cussiuiia in which he made inipoftant and original 
contributions to the science are those occupied witli the 
place and functions of volition and attention, the sc[)iirate 
and undcrived character of the moral sentiments, and the 
distinction bi'tween the virtues of i)erfect .and imperfect 
obligation. It was not so much, how ever, for their scicntiiic 
speculations that his lectures in the moral ])hilosophy 
class room were distinguished, as for that fervour of pro- 
fessional enthusiasm witli which they were delivered, and 
which proved so healthfully tU)ntagious. Jleyond tlie intel- 
lectual impulse thus communicated, his freijiient references 
to the great doctrines of Christianity, and still more the 
force of his inviting (\\'amj»lo, kindled to a very remarkable 
degree the religious spirit among the students of St 
Andrews ; and not a few' of them- -including many men 
who have since highly distinguislied themselves — were 
led thereby to c»)nsecrate their lives to missionary labt)n.r. 

In November 1S‘J8, Dr Cluiliiiers was transferred 
from the chair of moral philosophy in St Andrews to that 
of theology in Kdinhiirgh. In this wider theatre he was 
enabled to realize all liis favourite ideas .as to the best 
methods of academical instruction. To lljc old practice of 
reading to Ins students a set of carefully [ireparcd lectures 
he adiletl that of regular vica voce e.xainination on what 
was thus delivered, and introduced besides the use of text- 
books, communicating through them a large .amount of in- 
formation ’y and coining into the closest and most stimulat- 
ing contact with his puiiils, lie attempted to coiiibino the 
diiicrent systems pursued in the English and the Scottish 
universities. In the professorial chair there have been 
many who, wdth larger stores of learning, have conducted 
their students to greater scieiitilic proficiency ; but none 
have e.ver gone beyond him in the glowing impulse, 
intellectual, moral, and religious, that Ikj conV(‘yed into the 
hearts of thft ardent youths W'lio flocked around his cliair; 
and to that spirit wdth which he so largely iinpregnatctl the 
joung ministerial mind of Scotland, may, to a largo extent, 
be traced the J.)isruption of tlie Scottish l^lstablisluMl Churcli. 

The leisure for literary labour whicli professorial life 
afforded was diligently impmved. At St AndreAv.s ho 
resumed the work which his departure from Olasgow’^ had 
siis])eihleil, and in published a third volume of the 

(J heist Hi n and Civic Kctmomy of Laryt' Tfoens. This was 
followed m 1^27 by his treatise on the Use aitil Almsc of 
Literary aivl L'drsiasticfd Kndownv^ntSy the. ablest defence 
of eudow'ments m our language, a work which itself W'ould 
have Won c'.‘hil)rily for its author. Eor many years his 
chief ambition had been tti complete a treatise on jadilical 
economy, a science which had been a favourite one fnuii 
youth. In St Andrews, besides his (»rdinary course on 
ethiCvS, he had opened a class fur instnictiuii in this .science, 
and had been delighted to find how attractive it had 
proved. As soon as he had got tlirougli liis first course of 
theological lectures in Fidiiiburgli, he resumed this subject, 
and embodied the reflections and jneparations of many 
years in a w'ork on Political pr Hiomf/y published in 
Many of the particular doctrines ot this work have not met 
with general acceptance. The publif mind, how'ever, has 
been gradually corning round to a belit f in that great truth 
whicli this volume was mainly intended to enforce,-- that 
a right moral is e.s.sential to a right economic condition of 
the masses,-— thtit eliaracter is the jwent of comfort. His 
work on Political Economy was scarcely tiirough the press, 
when, on invitation from the trustees of tlio carl of 
Bridgewater, Dr (flialmers was engaged on a treatise (hi the. 
Adaptation of Exf^rntd Nature to Moral and lutdlcctnal 
Constitution of Maity which appeared in 1833. Literary 
honours, such as were never united previously in the person 
of -any Scottish ecclesiastic, crowned these labours. In 
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1834 he was elected follow of the Boyal Society of Edin- 
burgh, and was soon after made one of its vice-presidonta 
111 tho same year he W'as elected corresponding member of 
the lloyal Institute of Fnmce, and in 1835 the university 
of Oxford conferred on him the degree of D.C.L. 

Hitherto Dr Chalmers had taken but little part in the 
public business of the church. He had given some /effective 
help in the prosecution of two measures — the one for the 
abolition of ))luralities, and the other for tho improvement 
of theological education. The death of Dr Andrew 
Thomson, who had long been the able leader of the 
Kvangelieal party, and the obtaining by that party of tho 
ascLMidency, called him to lead the counsels and doings of 
the church. One of the earliest acts of the General 
Assembly of 18,‘M, the first in which the Evangelical party 
had the majority, was to place Dr Chalmers at the head of 
a committee ap[)ointcd to promote tlie extension of the 
chureh. Ill this ofiice he had a double duty to discharge — 
to solicit the Governineiit to make a grant out of the public 
revenue, an<l to stimulate the friends of tho church by 
their own voluntary efforts to moot the spiritual necessities 
of the country. In both departments extraordinary efforts 
were made, but with very different results. The Whig 
Government, insecure in its hold of power, and dependent 
to some extent on the political assistance of the Scottish 
Dissenters, coiibl be induced to do nothing beyond appoint- 
ing n committee of inquiry, which led to no practical 
rijsult. It was otherwise when Dr Chalmers appealed to the 
(Country. That appeal was made with singular ardour and 
eloipieiice. When circulars, pamphlets, and reports had 
(lone their nttcrniust, lie made a tour through a large part 
of Scotland, aiMressing the various presbyteries and hold- 
ing public meetings in the most populous districts. Year 
after year swiflled the fund that these efforts created, till 
at last in 184-1, when ho resigned his oflico as convener 6f 
the Church Extension Committee, lie had to announce that 
ill seven years iqiwanls of X300,()l)() had been contributed 
to this object, and 220 new churches had been built. 

This greit movement on behalf of church extension was 
finally checkeil by another in which Dr Chalmers was 
der^tined to play a still more conspicuous part. In 
1831, the General Assembly, after declaring it to be a 
fundamental principle of the church that “ no minister 
shall be intruded into any parish ,pontrary to the will of 
the congregation,” liad enacted thirt in every instance the*, 
dissent of the majority of the male heads of families^ 
being conimunicauls, should be a bar to the settlement 
a minister. This Act, commonly called the Veto Law, 
was based upon thij old constitution.al practice of the “call,” 
ill which tho peoi»le invited the minister to undertake the 
pastoral ofiice, on wliich invitation alone tho spiritual act 
of ordination was grounded. Tlie church believed herself 
to po.sses.s the power of determining what kind and amount 
of puimlar concurrence was necessary before tho pastoral 
tie w.as formed by ordination. She had often exercised 
that power to tho effect of setting aside the nominee of the 
patron. When invited in sucJi instances to interfere, tho 
civil courts had refused, on the ground that tho church 
was acting within tim limits of her acknowledged authority. 
Til other instances tho cril cuurts hud often reviewed 
docisioiLs of the church courts, but only with a view of 
regulating the title to tho benefice. But now the power* 
of the cliurcli to pass such a law .as that of the Veto was 
challeiigod, and the civil courts claimed a right not only to 
regulate the destination of the benefice, but to control and 
overrule the decisions of the church. In the parish of 
Auchtcrarder, containing a population of 3000 souls, only 
two individuals signed the call, while 287 out of 300 
dissented ; but in an action raised at the instance of the^ 
presentee, the Court of Session decided that his rejection by* 
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the church was illegal. This decision the House of Lords, 
on appeal to it, confirmed, — Lords Brougham and Cotten- 
ham, in delivering judgment, stating it expressly to be 
their opinion that in settling a minister the church had 
no legal right to look beyond his qualification as to life, 
literature, and morals.” In this d(icisioii, as involving a 
forfeituA of the benefice, tho church acquiesced, declaring 
at the same time her intention, for her own sj)iritual 
objects, to interpret for herself the statutes which established 
her, and announcing her unaltered pur[)()se to protect her 
congregations from tho intrusion of unacceptable ministers. 
It speedily appeared that she was not to be permitted to 
carry out these resolutions if the Court of Session could 
prevent. The presbytery of Dunkold rejected a licentiate 
presented by the Crown to tho jiarish of Lcthendy on the 
ground of his having been vetoed by the ])e()plc. The 
Crown acquiesced and issued a new presentation. At the 
instance of the ffrst presentee the Court of Session inter- 
dicted tho i)resbytery from ordaining the sc'coiid. The 
church ordered the presbytery to proceed with the ordina- 
tion. It did so, and ^vas summoned in eoiiscqucnnu to the 
bar of the civil court, solemnly rebuked, and informed that 
in tho next instance of such disregard by the church of the 
interdict of the civil court imprisonment would Us the 
punishment. In the parish of Manioch, with a population 
of 2800 souls, only one individual signed tlie call ; an 
overwhelming majority dissented ; but in deliunco of the 
law of the church, and in obedience to the Court of iSessiuti, 
the presbytery of 8trathbogie, by a majority of 7 to .‘i, 
resolved to proceed to the ordination. To prevent this 
ordination tbcVhurch suspended the seven ministers who 
formed the majority. The Court of Session not only 
annulled that suspension and prohibited the church from 
intimating or executing it, but interdicted nil ininisters fiom 
preaching or administering any of the sacraments within 
any of the parishes of tho seven suspended clergyimm. 
The church held such interference as a violation of her 
spiritual independence, and proceeded as if no such 
sentence of the civil court had been jmsstnl, — many of tlm 
most distinguished ministers, J)r C/haliiicrs and l)r Cumlon 
among the rest, preaching in those parishes in tJie face of 
interdicts served on them [)ersonally. The seven suspended 
clergymen treated in the same w ay the supreme eccl(isiastical 
authority, and on the 81st January 18^1, in opposition to 
an express order of the General Assembly, consummated 
the ordination. By the following General Assi*inbly these 
clergymen were deposed from the office of the ministry. 
The Court of Session immediately thereafter prunuuneed 
tho deposition null and void. Other 1 ike instances occurred. 
The collisions between the two siq^reme courts became 
frequent and most unseemly. Matters were running into 
inextricable confusion. Tho churcli appeaU‘d to the 
Oovernmeiit to interfere. At first the Whigs w’ere in 
power, but they declined to interfere. In 1841, Sir 
Robert Peel was placed at the head of a GoveTiiment 
etrong enough to have applied the remedy, and the hojies 
of the church were excited. Still iu» measure was intro- 
duced. Under the guidance of Dr Chalmers the church 
pursued her course with steady unfaltering ste]) ; but she 
was not prepared to priAong the controversy iiuletiiiitely. 
Denying tho right of the Court of Session to act as it had 
done, she freely conceded to the legislature the right of 
determining on what terms she held her temporalities ; and 
if, fairly appealed to, tho legislature declared that she held 
them on condition of rendering such obedience to the civil 
courts as they now re(piire(l, she felt that she had no 
alternative but either to renounce her own principles or 
relinquish the temporalities. At a solemn convocation held 
ju November 1842 a large number of ministers signed and 
published a declaration that if no measure of relief were 
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granted they would resign their livings. Up to the last, 
however, it was ikH believed that any very extensive 
secession would take place. In .January 184.'1, tho 
Government not only refused to grant the protection tho 
church required, but put a final and peremptory negative 
on her claims of spiritual indepeiulciice. And in March 
the House of Commons did the same by a large majority,-- 
the Scotch members, however, voting in the proportion of 
more than twro to one in her favour. The controversy was 
now clo.sud, and it remained only for those elerg>ineii W’ho 
felt that they could not with a good eoiiseienec submit to 
the civil restraint imposed uimii tlm ehnreh to adopt the 
only expedient now left to tbeni and i el ire from the 
Establishment. On the l8ili May 1SII3, ITo clergyjncn 
withdrew from tlie General Assembly ami eun^tituted 
themselves into tlu* Free Churcli of ISiollaiid, electing Dr 
Chalmers as their first moderator. 

For tw’o years previous to this final step, Dr Chalmers 
had foreseen the issue, and in preparation for it had lirawu 
up a scheme for the support of the outgoing iniiii.sters. 
Fur a year or two afterwaiNls the establisliimmt and exten- 
sion of that fund, to whieh tho Fiim*, Churcli owes mi iniicli 
of her stability, engaged a large share of his attention. He 
then gradually withdrew from tin*, [niblic service of the 
church, occiqiying himself with his duties as priiieij>al of 
the Free Church College, and in perfeetiiig liit> Institutes 
of Theology, In May 1847, he was siuninoiied before a 
committee of tlie House of Coinmuiis to give evidence 
regarding that refusal of sites for churches in which a few 
of the landed proprietors of Scotland who were hostile to 
the Free Church w'ere still persisting. Ho retunu‘d from 
London in his usual health, and afti r a peaceful Sal^bath 
(May .SO) in the bosom of his family at i\Ioniingsido, he 
baile them all good night. Next morning, when his/oi»in 
w'as entered and the curtains of his beil withdrawn, he wiw 
found half erect, his head leaning gently back njioii the 
pillow, no token of ])ain or slruggle, the brow' and hand 
when touched so cold as to indicate that some hours hud 
.already elajised since the spirit had peacefully departed. 

During a life of tlio most Viiiiod Mini inerssniit jn'tivily, .spent 
much too ill s()i4cty, Dr (.’lui liners scnrc<‘]y cvci allowi'd ji Jay to 
])ass without its modicum of composition. Jli‘ li/nl Jiis fanilty of 
writing so comnliiUdy at command that at the most unsc.'isonaMo 
times, ami in tin*, most unlikidy ]daccs, he snati'lnsl hishour or Ivno 
for carrying on his literary v\ork. lie was mcthodic:il iiidcc<l in all 
his habits, and no saying passed more, fivipicntly fiom Ids lips than 
that jninctiiality is ii cardinal \iiliic. Ilis wiilings innv 04'ciq«y 
more than 30 volumes. He woiil«l ]M‘nii;mcntly pcrliii]i.s hav.-slond 
higher as an author liad lie written less or had he iinlulg«‘d h‘^.s in 
that juaetice of reiteration into which he was so constant l\ heli.iynt 
hy his anxietv to impress his ideas iqion others. It would !•»* jne- 
niature to attempt to estimate tin* place which Ids wiiring^ will 
liohl in the. litciatuu* ol our country. We may l>n»ll\ iinlieat**, 
however, some of the original eontrihiitions lor wlin li wt* an* in- 
debted to him. As a political ^•c^nlondst he w.is lltc tii a tn iinlold 
tlie connection that subsists ln*1 wc«‘ii tin* degiet* ».>1 lie* loilility t>t 
tho soil and the social i-ondilion of a commnidtv, tin- lajiid imnnier 
ill W'hich capital is rcjirodiiecd (see ill's J^thtu'td v<d. i. 

p. 94), and the general iloctrine of a limit to ■dl tin- inoilcs hy whieli 
national wealth in 5 i\ acciimiiJatc. He was tlie Inst also to advance 
that argument in favour of religious cstMl.lisliniriits which ineels 
upon its own ground the ihn-lriiie of Ad.im Smith, that religion 
like? other things slioiild he li'ft to tin* opninioii ot tin* natural law 
of .supply and dennnnl. In tin* d« ]Mi t im nl nt mitui.d the<d(>gy ainl 
the rhrislian evideiiees. In* ahl\ advo. Mti «l that methoil (jf reeoiieil- 
iiigthe Mosaic iiaiiati\e willi ihe indi tinite anthjuity ot the globe 
whieli Dr Buekhind has adv.iincd in his Ihidgewater Treatise, and 
whieh Dr (dialiners had pri'vioiislv eoininiinieated to that auth<)r. 
HLs refutation of Hume’s ohn etion to the truth of miracles ia 
perhaps his inlelh*euial rh, f (t\\nivrc, and is as original as it U eom- 
ph'te. The distiin lion hrl wmi the laws and <lispo.sitions of matter, 
as lietween the etliies and ohieets of llieology, he was tin* first to 
indicate and eiilhree. And it is in his pages that tho lullest and 
most masterly e.\hihitioii is to he met with of the superior aiillmrity 
as wiinesse.s for tin* truth of Kevelation of the Seri]>lural as »*om- 
pared with the ev-S« ri}itiiTal writiTa, and of the ('hristian as eom- 
TMired with the heathen testimonies. In his Instilutrs of Thcolotjy^ 

* V. — 48 
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no material modification is either made or attempted on the doctrines 
of Calvinism, wliich he received with all sftnplicity of faith, as he 
hclievc^l them to be revealed in the Divine word, and which ho 
defended as in liarmony with the most profound jdiilosophy of 
human nature and of the Divine providence. 

Tlie cliaraeter of Dr Chalmora’a intellect was eminently practical. 
Thft dearest «»bject of his earthly existence was the elevation of the 
common people. Poor-laws appeare<l to him as calculated to retard 
tliis elevation ; he therefore strenuously resisted their introduction. 
The Church of Scotland appeareil to liim as ^unilifirly fitted to ad- 
vance it ; he spoke, he wrote, he laboured in its defence and exten- 
sion. I have no veneration,*' he sai<l to the royal commissioners 
in St Andrews, before either the Voluntary or the Non-intrusion 
controversies li.ad arisi'ii, “1 liave no vi-iieratiou for tlie ('hurch of 
Scotlanvl quasi an establishment, hut I liave the utmost veneration 
for it quasi an iiistrumerit of Cliristian good.” Forring that church 
to intrude unacceptable ministers, and placing her in spiritual sub- 
jection to the civil power, in liia n*giird strippctl lier as sucli an in- 
strument of lier .slrcngtli, and he resolutely hut reluctantly gave 
her up. 

It is as a mover of liis fellow men, as the reviver of evangelistic 
feeling in Seotland, and as u leader in the great movement whieli 
teriiiinated in the erection of the Free Chureli, that Dr C’halniers 
will till the largest place in the eye of posterity, and occupy a iiieho 
in the history of Seotland and of the ohurcli. Various elements 
coiiihiiii'd to elothe him witli public iiitUieji<*e — a cliildlike, guile- 
less, tiansparent si)nj>li<'ity, the utter absence of everything facti- 
tious in matter or nianiuT -a kindliness of nature that imule him 
Ilexilde to every human symj)athy -a chivnlrv of .sentiment tliat 
raised liim above all the jietty jealousies <»f public life -a firmness 
of pui fMKse that made vacillation almost a tiling im]>ossihle, a force 
of will and general inmiieiituiu that bore all that w’as inovahlo 
before it -a vidiemeiit utterance and overwlielming eloipience that 
gave him the conimnnd of tlic niultilinle, a seieiililic reputation 
that won for him the respect and attention of tlie more educated 
the legi.slative faeulty tliat framed measures ii]»oii the broadest prin- 
ciples, the nraetical sagacity that ada]»ted them to the ends they 
were intended to realize — the genius that in new and difficult cir- 
cumstances could devise, cou]iled with the love of calculation, the 
en]»acity for business details, and the administrative, talent that 
fitted him to execute -a ])iirity of motive that put him above all 
Riispiiion of sellishiKss, anvla piety unohlrusive hut most jirofound, 
simple y« t intensely ardent. (W. HA.) 

CHALOXEU, Sir Thomas (1515 -1565), a statesman 
and poet, of a noble Welsh family, was burn in 1515. 
UudcT Henry V’^IIL he was sent as ambassador to Charles 
V., whom ho accompanied on his unfortunate expedition 
against Algiers in 1511. On his return ho was ajijjoinfed 
to the office of first clerk of the council. He gained the 
friendship of the duke of Somerset; but after his fall he 
was obliged to live in retirement, and during the reign of 
Mary his Protestaiiti.sin still kept him from the court. On 
the accession of P^Iizabeth he was received into high favour, 
and ap])oiiited ambassador, first to the Emperor Ferdinand 
I., and then to the court of Spain, where, however, he 
found himself so uncomfortable that after tlirec years* stay 
he obtained perinission to return home in 1564. He died 
the following year. Ohaloner enjoyed considerable reputa- 
tion as a poet, and left rudical JForh, iJt Rc'imhlka 
Aniflnrum Itutauranda^ ilic Praise of Folk (from the 
Latin of Erasmus), In Laudem Jlenrici Octnvi Carmen 
Panegyrkum, the Office of Hervauts (from the Latin of 
Cognat us), and some other small pieces. 

CHALON SUR-SAONE, a town of France, capital of 
an arroridisscnient in the department of Sa6ne-et-Loire, 
81 miles by rail north of Lyons. It is a neat and w'ell- 
built tow'n, situated in an extensive plain on the right 
bank of tlie Sauiie, at the junction of the Canal du Centre, 
and cumu cted by a fine stone bridge with the suburb of St 
Laurent on an island in the river. Its principal buildings 
are the cathedral of St Vincent, a Gothic edifice of tho 
latter part of the 14th century, on the site of a church 
founded about 532 ; the chureli of St Pierre, with two 
lofty steeples; the liospitals of St Laurent and St Louis; the 
town hall, the market, and the courthouse. An obelisk was 
erected in the 18th century to conimemorate the opening 
of the canal. There are tribunals of primary instance 
and* commerce, an exchange, a communal college, a school 
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of design, a public library, and societies for agriculture^ 
history, archasology, and arts. The industrial establish- 
ments are extensive and various, comprising docks, flour- 
mills, sugar factories, glass-works, distilleries, breweries, and 
tile-works ; and tho transit trade, both with the north and 
south of France, is of the greatest importance. There is 
also manufactured in tho town the essence a 

preparation from the scales of the bleak {Cyprinus 
alhurmis\ employed in the fabrication of mock pearls. 

Clifiloii-sur-SaOne i.s identified with the ancient Calillonum^ ori- 
ginally a town of the Abidiii. U w^aa chosen in the 6th century by 
(loiitrain, king of Burgundy, as liis ca])ital ; and it continued till 
the 10th to pay for its importance by being frequently sackeil. 
bishop, first appointed in the 4t]i century, emtained tho title of 
count in the 12tli, and retained it to the llcvolutiou. In its modem 
history, the most important fact is tho service the town rendered in 
the dofenco of the Frouch territory in 1814, by keeping in check a 
division of the Austrian army. Population in 1872, 20,055. 

CHALONS-RUR-MARNE, a town of France, capital of 
the department of Marne, is situated mainly on the right 
bank of the river, here crossed by a fine stone bridge, 107 
miles K. of Paris on the railway to Strasburg, and 25 S. of 
Rheims by another line, in dS*" 57' 21^ M. lat. and 4° 21' 27^ 
K. long. It occupies a considerable area for its population, 
and is rather irregularly laid out ; many of its streets are 
broad, and it has fine public walks. Among ils principal 
buildings may be mentioned tlie cathedral of St Etienne, 
originally founded in the 12th century on the site of an 
earlier church, but in several portions dating only from the 
17th; the churches of Notre Dame, St Alpin, St Jean, 
and St Louis, belonging respectiviily to tfio 12th, 13th, 
14th, and 15th centuries ; the town-house, which was 
erected in 1771 ; the prefecture, formerly tho palace of the 
count of Artois ; the barracks of St Pierre, on the site of 
the Benedictine abbey; llio public library; and tho 
industrial school. The town is the scat of a bishopric, and 
has tribunals of primary instance and commerce, a com- 
munal college, two tlieological seminaries, a iionnal school, 
a theatre, a museum, a botanical garden, and societies of 
agriculture, commerce, arts, and sciences. To the east of 
the town lies a large public park of 19 acres, known as tho 
Jard, w^hich was stripped of its trees during tlie war of 
1870-1; and beyond the river is tlie Church of St 
Prudentieiine, annually in the month of May the rendezvous 
of about 50,000 pilgrims. Oh.^loiis has long been an 
important industrial centre. As early as the 14th century, 
it was famous for its woollen cloth, which was known by 
the name of the tow n, afterwards corrupted into “shalloon;** 
and in the 18th it iiiiiintained an extensive manufacture of 
linen goods of various kinds. Besides these industries, it 
now carries on tanning and shocmaking, and tho manufac- 
ture of cotton cloth and hosiery, while at the same time it is 
one of the principal seats of the champagne wine trade. The 
annual export amounts on an average to 1 , 600,000 bottles, 
and the cellars of Jacquesson et Fils have storage room for 
3,000,000. About six nfiles cast of tho town is the beautiful 
church of Notre Dame de TEpinc, which was built in tho 1 5th 
century, and restored in 1860. Population in 1 872, 16,436. 

Chaions-sur-Manio occupies tbo site of the chief town of the 
C'atalauiii, wliii h became signali .^d In/ tho defeat of Atlila in the 
terrible conHict of 451. In 643 it was laid waste by Herbert of 
Vermandois, in 931 by llaljih of Biirgniiil 3 % and in 947 by Robert 
of Vermandois ; but in the four following centuries it attained great 
prosperity as a kind of independent state under the supremacy of 
its blsliops, who held a most intluential position in the kin^om, 
and obtained the title of grand-yas.sa1s of the crown. In 1214 the 
men of Chalons appeared in tho first rank in the battle of Bouvincs ; 
and in tho 15tli century their descendants maintained their honour 
by twice (in 1430 and 1434) repulsing the English from their walls. 
In the 16th century the town sided with Henry IV., who in 1589 
transfeiTed thither the parliament of Paris, which shortly after- 
ward was bold enough to bum the bulls of Orecory XIY. and 
Clement Vlll. In 1814 the Prussians took posaesuon of the town 
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after the expalsion of Macdonald, and in 1S15 it was captured by 
Chernicheff. In 1856 Napoleon established a lar^e camp, known 
as the Camp of Gh&lons, about 16 miles north of the town by the 
railway to Rneims. It was situated in the immediatt- neighbourhood 
of Grand Mourmelon and Petit Mounuclon, and oocupied an area 
of 12,000 hectares or 29,650 acres. The troops were principally 
accommodated in tents, but also partly in wooden barracks. At 
the outbseak of the Franco-German war, the? camp was occupied by 
the sixth army corps, under (^anrobert, and it was afterwards held 
by MaoMahon. On 22d August 1870, the town of ('halnns was 
occupied by the Prussians, and in the course of ihe, war it formed 
an important point of communication. 

CHALOTAIS. Soo La Chalotais. 

CHALYBAUS, Heinrich Moritz (1790-1862), a dis- 
tinguUhod German writer on pliilosopby, was Isirn on the 
3d July 1796. The facts of his life are few and uuinv 
portant. For some years after eompletiiig his univei'sity 
education he acted as lecturer in the Krouz-Schiilo at 
Dresden, and while there his lectures on the history of 
philosophy in Germany, delivered before large audiences, 
drew attention to his rare merits as a thinker and writer. 
In 1839 he was called to a Profes.sorship in Kiel University, 
where, with the exception of one bried interval, lie reinaineil 
till his death on 2d September 1(SG2. His iirst imblislied 
work, nUiorische Entwickelaufj der spekulativn) P/nlnsopku* 
von Kant bis 1837, was extremely popular, and still 

retains its place as one of the best and must attruetive 
expositions of modern German thought. It has bi^en twice 
translated into English, by Tulk in 1851 , and by Edershcjim 
in 1860. His other writings arc P/iditoinvnofiti/isrfie /Hdttrr^ 
1841 ; Pie modenie Sophist iky 1843 ; Kntivurf vines Sf/stvms 
der Wissenschnftslehreyl>iA () ; System der spekidativen Ethiky 
2 vols., 185d ; Phdosophie nud Christvnthnmy 1853; 
Fundumejital- PhUnsophivy 1861. Of these the most 
important are the Wissensehaftslchre ami the Ethik. 
Chalybiius's general princijile may be named lileul-llealism. 
He opposes both the extreme realism of Heibart ami what 
he calls the one>si(lcd idealism of Hegel, and emleavoiirs to 
find a moan between tliem, to discover the ideal or formal 
principle which unfolds il.self in the real or material world 
presented to it. Hi.s WissensrhnfUhhre, accordingly, ilivides 
itself into three ])arts , — Prineiplehrey or theory of the one 
princildc; Vermittelanyshhrey or theory of the mean.s by 
which this principle realizes itself ; and Tvlvoloyie. TJie 
most noticeable point is the position a.s.signed l)y Uhalybiiiis 
to the World Ether,” which is defined as the inliiiite in time 
and space, and which, he thinks, mu.st be posited as 
necessarily coexisting with the Infinite Spirit or God. 
The System der Ethik is perhaps the richest and ino.st 
thorough-going modern work on moral j)hilusophy. The 
fundamental principle is carried out with great strength of 
thought, and with an unusually complete command of ethical 
material. A brief but satisfactory account of Chalybiius 
will bo found in Erdmann, Grundriss der Geschkhte der 
Philosophiey ii, *781-786. 

CUAMBA, a feudatory state of Northern India, sub- 
ordinate to the Punjab Governmoat, situated between 32 ’ 
10' and 33” 9' N. lat., and between 75"’ .54' and 76'’ 30' 
E. long. ChAmbA is bounded on the N. by a range of 
mountains, separating it from the province of Zaskdr in 
Kashmir ; on the E. by the outlying British paryands 
of BangAhnl and Lahaiil,' belonging to KAiigra district ; on 
the S. by mountain ranges which separate it from the 
Kdngra valley; and on the W. by the provinces of Jammu 
and Kistwar in Kashmir. In shape the state is an oblong, 
its eastern and western sides being about 65 miles in 
length, and its mean width about .50 miles. It is traversed 
from east to west by a lofty range which divides it into 
two distinct valleys. The northern of these valleys is 
drained by the Chindb, which, rising in Lahaul, passes 
through ChAmbA into Kashmir territory, having a general 
direction from south-east to north-west. The southern 
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valley is drained hy the RAvl, of which one head is in 
ChAmbA territory, and the other in BangAhal. The two 
branches unite a short distance below Barmur in ChAmbA. 
The river then flows eastw^ards till close to Dalhousie it 
turns southwards, and after forming the boundary of the 
state for some distance, enters the plains of the Punjab. 
The esiiinateil pojnilation of th(* state is 140,000 souls, 
and the estimated gross revenue, Xl8,937. The annual 
tribute payable to the Britisli Government is JE500. 
Owing to the abdication of the late rAjA ami the succession 
of his son, a lad of seven years of age, the administration of 
the state pa.ssed under the direct control of the British 
Government in 1872-73, an arrangement wliich will con- 
tinue during the minority of the young chief. The only 
towns in the state are tfiiAmbAaiid Barmur situated on the 
IbAvl, and KilAr on the OhiiiAb. The British saiiitariuiii of 
Dalhousie is within the limits of the state, .situated u[>on 
ground purchased from the chiefs. The principal agri- 
cultural products are wheat ami millet ; among the other 
products are timber, wax, nuts, honey, lime, ami slate from 
quarries near Dalliousie. The extensive forests are leased 
by the British Government, ami arc under the management 
of the Punjab Forest Department. 

CHAMBERLAIN (Latin camerarlusy from ratnera, a 
chamber; Fmnch chambet Inn) ^ etyimdogioally, ami also his- 
torically to a large extent, an oflicer wdio snperintemls the 
arrangement of dome.stic atVairs. Sm-li wire the ehiimber- 
laiii.H of monasteries, .ind the chamberlains of cathedrals, 
who had charge of the finances, gavts notice of cha})ter 
meetings, and provided the materials reipiired for various 
services. A royal chamberlain is an otlicer whose function 
is in general to attend on tli(5 person of the sovereign, ami 
regulate the ethpiette of the |»alace. 'J'he Bomiiii emperors 
appointed this oflicer under the title of eMrnhtrius, Dur- 
ing the Middle Ages, the royal chamberlain usually en- 
joyed the important privilege of keeping the king’s signet 
ring; undit seems that the mayoralty of tlieiuilace, which 
gradually actpiired such an aiitliority as to overthrow' the 
Merovingian dynasty in France, grew out of an oflice corre- 
sjmnding to that of the chamberlain. The chambmlain of 
the Pope enjoys very extensive powers, liaving the. revenues 
of tho church under his charge. In France, the oflice 
exi.sted from very early times till tho reign of Louis 
XIV., and was revived by Napoleon. 

The Lord Great Chamberlain of England originally took 
rank after the Lord Privy Seal. The oflice is lien dilarv, 
and belonged at one time to the De Veres, from whom it 
descended by the female line into the family of Bertie. 
On the death of the fourth duke of Ancaster in 1777, it 
j)a.ssed to the houses of CLolmoiideley and Willoughby 
d’Eresby. From these families alternately a Lord Great 
Chamberlain is appointed on the deatJi vf thii reigning 
monarch. Tho principal duties of this ofliro are to take 
charge of the houses of parliament, and to aftend on the 
sovereign at his coronation. 

The Lord Chamberlain is an officer distinct from 
the Lord Great Chamberlain, and of greater im))ortance, 
though his functions arc less responsible than they were 
formerly. He i.s regarded as oln'ef officer of tho royal 
hou.sehoid ; he has charge of a large number of appointniciits, 
such as tho.se of the royal ])hysicians, trade.smen, and private 
attendants of tho .sovereign; he is licenser of plays; and 
he examines the claims of those who desire to be presented 
at court, lie is a member of the privy council, and holds 
office during the ascendency of the political party to which 
ho belongs. 

Many corporations ajipoint a chamberlain. The most 
important in England is the chamberlain of the corpora- 
tion of the city of London, who is treasurer of the corpora- 
i tioU| admits persons entitled to the freedom of the city 
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and determines disputes between masters and apprentices. 
He is elected annually by the liverymen, 

CHAMBERS, Ephraim, an English author, was born 
at Kendal, NVostTiioreland, in the latter part of the 17th 
century. He was apprenticed to a globe-maker, but having 
conceived the ])lan of his Cf/rfop(PfIia, he. left this business, 
and devoted himself entirely to writing. The first 
edition of the ('ycloptpdin^ which was the rc'siilt of many 
years* intense application, ajjpenred by subscription in 
1728, in two vols. fob It was ili dieiited to the king, and 
procured for Mr Chambers the honour of being elected 
fellow of the llt)yal Society. In les.s than ten years a 
second edition was printed, with correctimis and additions 
(iu 1738) ; and this was followed by a third ii year later. 
In addition to the Cyclupadia^ ^Ir Chambers wrote for 
the Litmirif and translateil the Ilisiory and 

Memoirs of (he Royal Academy of Sciences at Raritt (1742), 
and the Jesuits Rersptefire. He died in 17*IR. 

CHAMBERS, (tKoroe (1803-1810), a marine painter, 
born at Wliitby, Yorkshire, was the son of a seaman, 
and fur several years he pursued his iatlicr*s calling. 
While at sea he w'as in the habit of sketching the diftcreiit 
classes of vessels. His master, observing tliis, gratified 
him by cancelling his indentures, and tlius set him free 
to follow his natural bent. Clhamber.s then ap]wenticed 
himself to an old woman who kept a painter’s shop in 
Whitby, and began by house-painliiig. Me also took 
lessons of a drawing-master, and found a ready sales for 
small and cheap }»icturea of shipping. Coming after- 
wards to Ltnidon, he was employed by Thomas Horner 
to assist in painting the great panorama of London for 
the Colosseum (the exhibition building in the Regent’s 
Park, recently demolished), and he next became scene- 
painter at the Pavilion Theatre. In 1834 he was elected 
an associate, and in 1830 a full member, of the Water- 
colour Society. His best works repre.se-nt naval battles. 
Two of these — the Bombardment of Algiers in 1 836, and 
tlio Ca]iture of Porto Bello — are in Creenwicli Ho.spital. 
Not long before his death he was introduced to William 
IV., and his professional prospects brightened ; but his 
constitution, alway.s frail, gave way, and brought him to 
an early grave. He died on the 28tli October 1840. A 
Life of liiin, by Juliii Watkins, was published in 1841. 

CHAMBERS, Robert (1802-1871), author and pub- 
lisher, distinguished e.specially for his services to popular 
literature, was born at Peebles on the lOth July 1802. 
His parents were of the middle class, but owing to the 
father’s misfortunes in busine.s.s the family were reduced to 
poverty, and had to leave Peebles for Edinburgh while 
Robert was .still young. He had before that received 
such an education as the pari.sh and grammar schools of 
hi.s native place afforded, and had shown hiins(;lf pf)sses.sed 
of unusual literary taste and ability. A small circulating 
library in the town, and a cujiy nf the first edition of the 
Eiiryrlopfvdia liritanniea ^\lliclJ liis father had jmrcliased, 
furiiLshed him with stores of n-iiding of wdiicli lie eagerly 
availed himself. Long afterwards lie wrote of hi.s early 
years — “ Book.s, not playtliings, lilh-d my hands in child- 
hood. At twelve I was dt*eji, not only in poetry and 
fiction, blit in cncyclopiudias.” 

In Ediiiburgh the family had a soineuliat hard struggle 
with their .straitened circumstauce.s. Robert had been 
de.stined by a .sort of tacit understanding for tlie church, 
and was placed for a time at a classical seliool with a view 
to hi.s being sent to tbe university. This de.sign had, 
however, to 1 m* :ib:jndoned. After enduring many hard- 
ships, and making two iinsucee.ssfiil attempts to fill situa- 
tions in mercantile houses in Leith, he commenced business 
on his own account as a bookstaJl-keeper in Leith Walk, 
oH *the advice of his elder brother and future partner. 


William. He was then only sixteen, and his whole stock 
consisted of a few old books belonging to his father. By 
slow degrees the stock was increased and the business 
extended. A similar but distinct concern was carried on 
during the same period with like success by William, and 
after a number of years the two brothers were united as 
partners in the now well-known publishing'firm of#W. and 
R. Chambers. 

From the commencement of his residence in Edinburgh, 
Robert Chambers had shown an enthusiastic interest in 
file history and antiquities of the city. In frequent rambles 
every feature of its ancient buildings grow familiar to him, 
and his mind became a storehouse for all sorts of informa- 
tion connected with its famous persons and places. He 
thus found a most congenial ta.sk in th? publication of the 
Traditions of JCdinhuryh (1823-4), which, though not his 
first work, was the first whicli brought him into general 
notice. It secureil for him the approvifl, and what he 
doubtless valued even more highly, the ])crsonal friendship 
of Sir Walter Scott, then in the zenith of his fame. Other 
works on kindred subjects followed in rapid succession, the 
most popular and important being a History of the Rebellion 
of 1745. He also wrote from time to time a number of 
short jioetical jiieccs of very considerable merit, which were 
afterwards collected and printed for private circulation 
(1835). For a year or two he acted as editor of the 
Edinburgh Advertiser^ a *l’ory newspaper of old standing, 
which has now ceased to appear. With commendable and 
characteristic prudence the bookselling business was 
diligently prosecuted in the midst of these numerous 
literary engagements, so that his life at this^period was one 
of ceaseless activity. 

In the beginning of 1832 his brother William, after con- 
sultation with him, started a weekly publication under tbe 
title of Chambers's Journal, which speedily attained an 
immense circulation, and still holds a leading place in the 
cheap popular periodical literature of which it was the 
pioneer. Robertas connection with it was at first only that 
of a contributor. After fourteen numbers had appeared, 
hoaTvor. lie became associated with his brother as joint- 
editor, and from that period he WTote for it nearly all the 
leading articles, whicli took the form of essays — moral, 
familiar, and humorous. Written in an easy, graceful 
style, entirely free from any affectation of condescension, 
always interesting, and carefully avoiding the dobateable 
ground of religion and politics, they contributed more 
])erhaps than anything else to the remarkable success of 
the Journal A iiiimber of them were republished in 1847 
in the author’s Select Writings, and are thought to bo on 
the whole the best specimens of liis original work. Of the 
saino character as his work for the Journal were his 
numerous contributions to tbe Information for the People 
and the Miscellany of Useful and Entertaining Tracts 
publi.shod by hi.s firm. 

Among the other wo^k-s of which 'he was in whole or in 
fiart the author, the Cyclopfedia of English Literature, the 
Life and. Writings of Hums, Ancient Sea Margins, the 
Domestic Annals of Scotland, and tlie Rook of Rays were 
the most important. The Cyclopiedia of English Literature 
coiiUiined a serie.s of admin* oly fielected extracts from the 
best authors of every ])eriod, set in a biographical and 
critical history of the literature itself.” The biographies 
were gracefully written, and the critical estimates, though 
brief, were just and comprehensive. . For IheZi/ie of Burns 
lie made diligent and laborious original investigations, 
gathering many hitherto unrecorded facts from the surviv- 
ing acquaintances of the poet, and especially from his 
si.s]ter, Mrs Begg, to whose benefit the whole profits of tbe 
w’ork were generously devoted. The poems are interwoven 
into the narrative in their proper chronological order, and 
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with all the information that could bo obtained as to the ^ 
circumstances of their composition. In connection with the 
work on Ancunt Margim^ it may be mentioned that 
its author ranked high as a scientific geoloi^ist, and that he 
bad availed himself of tours in Scandinavia and Canada 
for the jiurpose^of geological exploration. His knowledge 
of geology was one of the principal grounds on wliioh the 
authorship of the celebrated anonymous work, The Vestiges 
of the Creation^ was very generally attributed to him. As, 
however, neither ho himself nor any one entitled to s])eak 
for him ever acknowledged the work, its aulJioi ship remains 
a mystery. The Booh of Days was his last luiblicationj and 
perhaps his most elaborate. Help on whieb 1 j(! hud de- 
pended having failed him, he was left to do tlie work almost 
alone, and it is supposed that his excessive' labour in connec- 
tion with it hastened h is end. He died at S t A ik I rows, w 1 lerc 
he had built a pleasant residence for himself soMaal years 
previously, on the 17th March 1871. 'J'wo years before his 
death the university of St Andrews liad conferred njum him 
the degree of Doctor of La,ws, in consideration of lii^ dis 
tinguished literary merit, and he was a fellow of several 
learned societies. As a writer Ohanibiirs posses^oil in 
very harmonious combination most of tin*. <(iialitie:. which 
form the basis of a sound and lasting [»opularity. Tew even 
of popular authors ever possessed in a higlicr degri'c. the 
faculty of interesting without resorting to sensati(»n, of 
amusing without stooping to frivolity, and of instnu-ting 
without assuming superiority. Few liave doiit* inon* tliaii 
he for the illustration of Scottish life and character, and 
for the preservation of what was curious in SeoUish 
tradition and antiquities. Hut it will always be his 
highest claim to distinction that he did as much as, if not 
more than, any other single man to give a healtli} tom; 
and a pure moral influence to the cheap jiopular litera- 
ture which has become so important a factor in modian 
civilization. An Interesting account of the. life of Hobert 
Chambers by bis brother appeared in 1872, undt r the 
title, Memoir of Uobert Chambers: With Aff(obiognt/thic 
Reminiscences of Williani Chambers. (w. ii. s.) 

CHAMBERSBUKC, a town of tlie United Slates, the 
capital of Franklin county, Pennsylvania, is situated about 
135 miles west of Philadelphia, in a pojuilous di.stiict in 
the great limestone valley that extends along the siile 
of the Blue Mountains'. It lias a coiirt-bou.si.*, a national 
bank, ten churches, and a Presbyterian college for young 
ladies ; and it maiiufocturus cotton, wool, pa[icr, and iron. 
In 1864 a large part of the town was burned by the 
Confederates under Early, Population in 1870, 0308. 

CHAMB^RY (in Italian CiAMBKKi), a city of France, 
capital of the department of 8avoy, pleasantly situated in 
a fertile district, between two hills, on the riNers Lai^se 
and Albaua, 46 miles S.S.W. of (Jeueva. The town, how- 
ever, is irregularly and ill built, and has only two giM)d 
streets — the Place Saiiit-L^ger and the Bue de Boigne, of 
which the latter is named after a CJ'eiieral Boigne who left 
a fortune of 3,400,000 francs to the town. The principal 
edifices are the cathedral, dating from the 1 Itli and loth 
centuries; the Hotel-Dieu, founded in 1647; tin*, castle, 
a modem building serving as a prefecture, ami pre.serving 
only a great square tower belonging to tlio original struc- 
ture ; the palace of justice, the theatre, the barracks, and 
the covered market, which dales from 1863. »Sevcral of 
the squares are adorned with fountains ; the old ram]>arts 
of the city, destroyed during the French Revolution, have 
been converted into public walks ; and various Tirnmeiiades 
and gardens have been constructed. Chambe^ry is the seat 
of au archbishop, and of a superior tribunal ; and luis also 
a Jesuit college, a royal academical society, a society of 
agriculture and commerce, a public library, with 20,000 
TolSi a museum, a botanic garden, and many charitable 


institutions. It mginufactures silk-gauze, lace, leather^ 
and hats, and has a considerable trade in liqueurs, wiiu*, 
lead, copper, and other articles. Overlooking the town is 
the Hock of Lemeiic, which derives its name from the 
Leminciim of the Ktiiniin.s ; and in the vicinity is Char- 
niettes, for some time tlu; le.sidence of liousseaii. 

Tho origin of (3iuiiil»i*ry is mikiiow n, l.ut its lords aro iiicutioncil 
for the first tiitu* in 102U. In it \v:n sold to the count <>f 

Savoy, 'Phoiiias I., who lirstowcd brvna] i.ini jnivileges on 

tho iiiliJiliitants. A> ra|iilid of tin* of Sooy, it lias passed 

through miiiK'roiis politiod virissitinlr:, Fimmi tllr miildJc ot tho 
lOtli century to 1713 it was in tin* h.inds oi ili ■ ; in 1742 

it was capturcil hy a Fianco-Spanisli aimy; and in it was 

occnpiiMl i»y tin* lh*j»ul>lii an fom“<. lo'ston d to tin Ijou^r (»r Savi»y 
hy tilC trcaiit's of Vienna and Paris, it ag.iin ^all 1 1 nden*d to 
Fnnn ‘0 in IStlO. Among llie fainou:-. mm ^\llotll it Inn gi\en to 
France, the most iiiijioitant an* \'aijgrJas, S.iint-lh'al, :irid tin* 
brothers Joseph and .\.i\ii i de Maislre. Popul.itioli oi the to\Mi 
in 1872, 17,331, and of the (ommune, 11M11. 

CHAMBOIH), a miigniliccnf (lotliio chateau of France, 
in tho clepartiiieni of J^cdie ut CIkt, It) miles ea.st of Blois, 
an the left bank of the Cosson. It W'as comineiiced by 
Francis I. in 1532, carried on l^y Henry 11., and at length 
finished by T^niis XIV. Tt is built of black stone, with 
a profusion of towers, turrets, and minarets, and the inte- 
rior is fitted up with great nnignilicence. 'flie park is 
enclosed by walls seven leagues in ciicuin fere nee. The 
castle is famous as the resilience of Diana nt Poitiers, 
ami of Htaiiislaus, king of Poland, whose son -in law, J^ouis 
XV., bestowed it upon Afarshal Saxe. It was given by 
Napoleon to Marshal Be.rtliier, from wliose widow it was 
purchased by subseriplion in 1821, ami presented to the 
duke of Bordeaux, the representative of the older brancli 
of the Bourbons, who has assumed from it the title of 
Count do ( 3iambord. 

CHAMELEON', the common mum; of a well defined 
family of lazards, forming the tribe and cun- 

taiiiing the single genus Chamtvio^ which incluiles about 
twvntv known sj>ccies, bearing a close family resemblance to 
each other, and difiVriiig very widely from all oilier lizards. 
They are small creatures, not usually exceeding 7 inches in 
length exclusive of the tail, which in general is as long as 
the body. The body is greatly conqiressed, often with a 
crest — toothed or otherw ise— along the buck and belly, and 
the skin is covered with granular s])eeks, giving it the- 
a[»[)earaiire of shagreen. The large pyramidal Lead is sup- 
ported by a short neck composed of live vertebra*, insteiul 
of eight, as in the majority of sauriaiis ; ami there is no 
true sternum, although the anterior ribs are joim'd to the 
mesial line, wdiich thus takes the place of a brea.sl bone, 
while the ribs which follow' are so connected together a^ to 
form a bony circle for the jirotectiuii of the abdominal 
region. Unliki; oilier lizards, the chainelenn has the body 
raised high on its legs, and the toes, wliieh aic live in 
uuiuber oil both iiosterior and anterior Jiiiii*'', are divided 
into twa) opposable groups or bumlies, eloM-ly re>eiiibliiig 
those of a jiarrot, and equally serving the jairpose ot pre- 
hension. The tail, by the giviter tliiekiiexs ol whicli at 
the base the malt*, is distinguishable from the female, is also 
prehensile, ami is of tlm greatest seixii-e in giving support 
and security to the clim\>ing ele.iineleon. 'Die lungs are 
large, and are connected w illi air-\e.sM*l> distributed through- 
out the body, by the inflation of whicli a certain trans- 
parency is given to the body, as wi ll as a idiinqmcss which 
at once disappears on their colKq>M', ami this, together 
W'ith the fact that the chameleon can live apparently in 
a thriving cuiidition for weeks without food, seems to Iravo 
given rise to the aneieiifc belief that this singular envature 
lived oil air. The eyes of the ehaineleou are large, globular, 
and covered with a circular disk formed by the junction i f 
the tw’o lids and having a central aperture which acts as 
an external pupil, being capable of dilatation or contraction 
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at will In moving, tho eyes act independently of each 
other, so that while tho one stares up^rards the other may 
be eagerly following the motions of an insect beneath, or 
the one may even be directed backwards while the other 
watches in front. This extraordinary range of vision amply 
compensates for the small degree of mobility in the neck 
and the general slowness of motion characteristic of the 
chameleon. The tongue is equally reinarkablo, being 
Bub-cylindrical, w’orm-likc, and extremely extensile, with 
the end .somewhat enlarged and hollow, and supplied with 
a glutinous secretion. It is by means of tlii.s organ, which 
is capable of being protnnhid to a length of six or seven 
inches, that chameleons obtain their food. TJiey are arbo- 
real in their habits, supporting themselves on the branches 
of trees by their gras])ing hand-like feet and prehensile 
tails. In their movements they are slow and deliberate, 
and when watching for the insects which form tlieir sole 
food, they remain mutiunlc.ss for hours, partly concealed by 
the foliage, and still more by the exercise of the faculty 
which they possess above all other creatures of changing 
their colour so as to resemble surrounding objcicts. Their 
power in this direction has, however, been greatly ex- 
aggerated. They cannot, as was at one time supp().sed, 
assume in succession all the cohmrs of tho rainbow ; 
but under certain conditions, by no means well ascertained, 
their normal bluish ash colour may give place to a green 
or yellowish hue, with irregular spots of a dull red, or it 
may become considerably paler so as to a[»pnvach to white- 
ness. Thus an observer reports recently that he saw a 
chameleon making its way along the top of an old wall 
near Ephesus, the stones of wdiich were of a dark colour, 
occasionally varied by a block of white marble, and ho 
noticed that no sooner did the cniaturc r(‘st on one of the 
latter than it gradually became less visible, owing evidently 
to its assumption of a colour souiew^hat harmonizing with 
the marble on which it rested. This curious phenomenon 
was observed by the earliest writers on natural history, 
and gave rise to much speculation. Aristotle held that 
the change of colour only took place when the chameleon 
W'as inflated with air, to W'hich therefore it was owing ; 
Pliny that its varying colours were borrowed from sur- 
rounding objects ; while Wormius was tlie first to attribute 
those variations to the play of the emotions and passions ; 
but Milne Edwards, in a paper published in the Aimales 
dps Sciences^ shuw'cd that, whatever the exciting cause of 
these changes in colour, whether due to the emotions, the 
inflation of the lungs, or exposure to the .sun’s rays, they 
were rendered possible only by the prcsoiice in the skin 
of the chameleon of two layers of differently coloured pig- 
ment, placed one over the other, and so arranged that both 
may appear simultaneously on the surface, or the one may 
be displaced to a greater or Ic.ss extent by the other, the 
colour varying with the amount of such displacement. 
Thus protected by its colouring, tlie chameleon awaits the 
coining of its prey, and no sooner does an insect place 
itself within reach of its worm like tongue than that organ, 
leaping forth from its sheath with lightning speed, fixes its 
victim on the glutinous tip, which is forthwith engulphod 
with erpially astonishing rapidity. The eggs of this chame- 
leon are depo.sited under leaves on the ground. They are 
numerous, round, and covered with mi exceedingly porous 
shell b»rmed of calcareous matter. The .sjiec-ies composing 
the family arii inhabitants chiefly of Africa and tlie islarnls 
adja,!cnt, notably of iladagascar, to which about a third 
01 all the known species are confined. The latter include 
such curious forms as the Khiiioccros Chameleon, the male 
of which has a htirn-like tiibcrck*. at the end of the muzzle; 
‘also a form recently described by Giiuther, in which the 
tail is so short as to be alniu.st useless for prehemsion, a 
defect which seems compensated for by the presence of an 
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additional denticle at the inner nase of each claw, and of 
a spine projecting from the side of each finger and toe, 
which must add greatly to tho creature’s prehensile power. 
Owing to this peculiarity Qunther proposes to make it the 
type of a new genus {Proceedings of tlie Zoological Society^ 
1874), Fernando Po is the homo of thp Three-Horned 
Chameleon {Chammko Oiveni)^ which has a long conical horn 
over each eye, and another at the extremity of the muzzle ; 
but the best known and must widely distributed species 
in tlie Common Chameleon {C. vulga7*is), found in Southern 
Asia and the north of Africa, and naturalized in the 
southern countries of Euroj)c. It is often brought to 
England, but owing to the coldness of the climate it exists 
tlierc in a more or less torpid condition, and soon dies. 

CHAMFORT, Nicolas (1741-1794), one of the most 
famous talkers of a century rich in conversational excellence, 
was born at a little village near Clermopt in Auvergne. 
The illegitimate child of a dame de compagnie^ he never* 
knew his father, and started in life as jilain Nicolas, that 
being the name bestowed on him by his mother. A 
journey to Paris resulted, through some now unknown 
influence, in the boy’s obtaining a bursary at the College 
des Crassins. He worked hard, and won nine prizes out 
of ten in two years. Tt is significant of his cynical and 
original turn of mind that he should have been the only 
critic di.sposcd to be severe on the Latin hexameters that 
crowned hi.s college reputation, and that in after years he 
should have regarded as wasted the time bestowed on the 
cc(|iiisition of academical knowledge, his opinion of which is 
expressed in one of his most contemptuous epigrams — “t's * 
qne fai appris je ue k sais plus ; k j)eu queje sau je Vai 
diviiicP After this success tlie future king of the salons 
rail away from college, in company with two class-mates, 
on a voyage round the world. The three rovers reached 
Cherbourg, and tliere reflected. They returned, and 
Cham fort became an abbd. ^^(Test un costume^ ti non point 
un vtdtf he said ; and to the principal of his college who 
promised liim a benefice, ho replied that he would never be 
a priest, inasmuch as he ])ref erred honour to honours — 
fainie Vhonneur et 7ion les honneursP 

About this time he assumed that name of Chamfort he was 
afterwards to render famous, and plunged hap-hazard into the 
press fur literary work and renown. He met with scant suc- 
cess. Kepulseil by editors and booksellers alike, he took to 
making sermons at a louis each fur an incompetent brother ; 
and in this way, scribbling now and then for the journals, 
he contrived to exist for a whole year. A successful com- 
petition fur one of the Academy’s prizes opened to him the 
drawing-rooms of the upper world, and he became fashionable. 
His health and constitution were exceedingly vigorous ; but 
his passions were violent, he lived hard, and he presently 
had to seek rest and recovery at Spa and elsewhere. In a 
second competition he w^a.s unsuccessful ; bUt a comedy of 
little merit, La Jeune hidknnt^ made some noise, and con- 
soled him for his failuFs. He was always poor. Though 
his was already a well known name, he lived on elee- 
mosynary dinners and suppers, repaying countenance 
and sustenance with his bons mots, Madame Helvdtius 
entertained him at Sevres for some years. Chabanon, 
however, gave up to the destitiitS wit Ids pension of 1 200 
livres on the Mercure de France, and about the same time 
Chamfort took two more Academy prizes for his eulogies on 
Moli^re and on La Fontaine, by which he also won a hundred 
louis from Necker, and obtained an enormous reputation. 
And as he wrote little and talked a great deal, his reputation 
increased, till, under protection of theDuchessedeGranimont, 
he went to court, llis poor tragedy, Mustapha et Zeangir, 
was played at Fontainebleau before Louis XVI. and Marie 
Antoinette; the king added 1200 livres to the gift of 
Chabanon, and the Prince do Coiid6 made Chamfort his 
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aecretary. The man was then some foily years of age ; he 
was fast growing misanthropical; he was ^^gai maU 
ombrageux he was a Bohemian naturally and by habit 
He resigned his post in the prince s liousehold, and retired 
into solitude at Auteuil. There, comparing the authors of 
old witlj the m^n of his own time, he uttered the famous 
mot that proclaims the superiority of the dead over the 
living as companions ; and there too he presently fell in love. 
The lady, attached to the household of the Duchesse de 
Maine, was forty-eight years old, but clever, amusing, a 
woman of the world ; and Chamh^rt married her. They 
left Auteuil, and went to Vaudoulcurs, near Etampea, 
where in six months Madame Chamfort died. The widowed 
•epicurean travelled, lived in Holland for a space with M. 
de Narbonne, and returning to Paris received the 
Academy arm-chair left vacant by the death of Sainte Pelaye 
in 1781. He haunted the court, and made himself loved in 
♦spite of the reach and tendency of his unalterable irony ; 
but he quitted it for ever after an unfortunate and 
mysterious love affair, and was received intt) the house of 
M. de Vaudreuil. Among the many men of mark assem- 
bled round him there by his fine faculty of preanant speech, 
he made the ac(piaintancc and gained the friciidslii}» of 
Mirabeau, whom he assisted with orations, and whom he 
followed heart and soul into the storm and tumult of the 
young llevolution. 

He forgot his old friends (“ ceux gni paasent lajlottve des 
rholutions out peme la Jltuve de VohUV^); he fre(|iiciited tho 
•clubs, and for a time was secretary of that of the Jacobins ; 
ho became a afreet-orator ; he entered the Bastille among 
tho first of the storming party ; he worked for the Mereure 
de France y a royalist print in which he deiireciated kingshi[). 
With the reign of Marat and Robespierre, however, his 
uncompromising Jacobinism grew critical, and with the fall 
of the Girondins his political life came to an end. But he 
could not restrain the tongue that had made him famous ; he 
no more spared the Convention than he had s]Kired tlie Court. 
His notorious republicanism failed to excuse tlui .sarcasms 
he lavished on the new order of things ; and tlciiouiiced by 
HU assistant in the JUhliotkeque Natioiialef to a share in 
the direction of which he had been appointed by Roland, 
ho was taken to the Madelonnettes. Released for a raomont, 
he was threatened again with arrest; but to this brilliant 
free-lance of thought ctii)tivity had been intolerable, and ho 
had determined to prefer death to a repetition of the moral 
nnd physical restraint to which he had been subjected. He 
Attempted suicide, with pistol and with poniard; and, 
horribly hacked and shattered, dictated to those >vho came 
to arrest him the well-known declaration — “ Maetien- 

Rock-Nicolas Chamfort, declare avoir vuidu viourir en 
homme lihre plutot gue d'Hre conduit en ebclave dans nne 
prison '' — which he signed in a firm hand and in his own 
blood. He dief not die at once, but lingered on a wdiile in 
•charge of a gendarme, for whose wardship he paid a crown a 
day. To tho Abb6 Sieyes ChainfoVt had given fortune in 
tho title of a pamphlet Qu'est-ce gue le Tiers- /ttat ? 
Tout Qu'ortil ? Rien "), and to Sieyes did Chamfort retail 
his supreme sarcasm, the famous “ Je m'ni vais enfin de re 
fnonde oil il faut gue le cceur se hrise on se bronze'* Tho 
maker of constitutions followed the dead wit to the grave. 

The writings of Chamfort, which include comedies, politi- 
cal articles, literary criticisms, portraits, letters, and verses, 
are colourless and uninteresting in the extreme. As a 
talker, however, he was of extraordinary force. I lis Max hues 
et Pensces, highly praised by John Rtuavt !Mill, are, after 
those of La Rochefoucauld, the most brilliant and suggestive 
sayings that have been given to the modern world. The 
aphorisms of Chamfort, less systematic and j)scht)logically 
less important than those of the ducal moralist, are as 
significant in their violence and iconoclastic spirit of the 
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period of storm and preparation that gave them birth as 
the Reflexions in tficir exquisite restraint and elaborate 
subtlety are characteristic of the tranquil elegance of their 
epoch ; and they have the advantage in richness of colour, 
in picturesqueness of phrase, in jiassion, in audacity. 
Saintc-Beuve compare.s them to “ well-minted coins that 
retain their value, and to keen arrows that “ amvent 
brusquement et sijjlent encore." An edition of his works — 
(Fuvres completes dc Nicolas Chamfort, f) volumes — was 
published at Paris in 1 82*1-25. A selection — de 
Chamfort — in one volume, apjieared in 1852, with a 
biographical and critical preface by Arscnc. lloussaye, 
reprinted from the Revue des Deux Mmtdes. See also 
Sainte -Bcuve, Causeries de Lundi. (w. k. n.) 

CHAMISSO, Adalhkrt von ( 1781-1 8:is), poet, 
botanist, and voyager, was by family, birth, aiul the educa- 
tion of childhood, a Frenchman, by hi.s after-life, his 
marriage, and his literary activity, a Oennan. lie was 
born in 1781 at the castle of Boncourt in (Champagne, and 
traced his descent from a respectable line of French 
knights, who derived their title from the ancient town of 
Chamessoii or Cambisonum^ near Chiitilloj^sur-Scinc*. Tho 
quiet home-life at Boncourt was broken up by the Revolu- 
tion in 1790, and the Chamissos, parents ami children, 
were forced, like so many of their rank, to leave their 
country, and find such footing asmiglit chance in a foreign 
land. And though in after years the main jiart of tbe 
family was permitted to settle again on their native soil, 
several ()f the younger members were left behind, where 
they had begun to take root. Of these was Adalbert, who 
had in 1796 obtained a situation as page to the queen of 
Prussia, and in 1798 entered the military service with tho 
rank of ensign. To his professional studies he devoted 
himself with ardour, and he attracted the royal attention 
by some of his writings; but in the society of his comrades 
he was made bitterly to feel that he was not regarded as 
one of themselves, and it w\as not altogether with regret 
that he found himself in 1806 set free from the army. 
Meanwhile he had formed a friendship with several con- 
genial spirits, such as llitzig, Varnhagen von JCnse and 
Neumann; and with the last two he joined in the juiblica- 
tion of the Musenalmanark^ which first appeared in 1803. 
A visit to Mjidame de Stael at Coppet w^as a jdeasing 
iiiterrui)tion to his ordinary course of life, and has affonled 
tho reader of his letters some amusing description o( that 
eccentric woman, who alternately fiattered Cliamisso for 
his ability and scolded him souiully for his inattention to 
etiquette. The study of botany, which he began at ( ’ijppet, 
was prosecuted with so much persistt*nce and siiccos that it 
became his professional subject. In 1815 he was chosen 
botanist of the cx])editi()n for the circiimiiavigatioii <»f the 
world, which Wiis originated by Romaiizoir, and ctnidiictcd 
by Kotzebue ; and on liis return in 1818 he was api»uiuted 
custodian of the botanical gardens at TSerlin. ^lueli to his 
own advantage and comfort, he obtained the hand of 
Antonie Piaste, a young lady of eigiitceii years ; and the 
rest of his life was sj>ent in stojuly prok^ssional labour, 
relieved by kindly intercimrse witli an incivasing circle of 
friends. Among those with wlnun he became uequainted 
were August Neander, Frciligrath, and Andersen. 

It cannot be .said of Chamisso, as he him.self affirmed of 
Heine, that ho was a poet to the very tips of his fingers; 
but tho poetic element in his nature was genuine and .sln)iig, 
and, in s[>ite of the unfavourable circumstances of his life, 
his tendency towards literary expression was very early 
displayed. In estimating his success as a writer, it should 
not be forgotten tliat he was cut otF from his native s])eech 
and from his natural current of thought and feeling. None 
of his works perhaps can be called great ; but he has none 
the less enriched his adopted language with several poems 
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of undisputed and enduring value. JIo often deals with 
gloomy and sometimes with ghastly and repulsive subjects ; 
and even in his lighter aiul gayer productions there is too 
frequi'ntly an uii<ier(ono of sadness or of satire. In thft 
lyrical oxpre.ssioii of the domestic emotions he disi>lay.s a 
fine felicity, and he knows how to pour true pathos into a 
tale of love or vengeance. The “ Lion’s Ihide ” — Die 
LiiireDhraNf — may l)e taken as a simple of his weird and 
powerful sim]>Ueity ; and “ Ketribulioii,” — Tt ///<// ////'/ —is 
remarkable for a pitiless j>reeision of treatment. The 
“Song of Women’s Devotion ” — Kin Liu/ von dvr 
Wd/terireae — might tlnd a place in the Intfu/dsht/ Lt^tjvndx; 
ami “Cousin Ansehm»'’ — Vrt/vr Atn^ehno^ -is N\orthy to rank 
with the ballatis of Southey. Of mure celebrity iuirlia|)s 
than any of Ids poems is tlu' little pro.se narrative of /V^r 
SrhlemUd, the man who lost Ids sluulow, which first 
a]»peured in I SI L und was soon afterwanls translated into 
several Kun^pean languages. Jt was written partly to 
divert Ids own attentiiui from gloomier thoughts, and 
partly to ;dlbrd amusement to the children of his friend 
Hit/ig ; and the ]d«>t was suggested by a e isnal question of 
Fompie’s. First and prominently a genuine story sucli as 
cldldren love, witli full allowance of incident and fun, it is 
also to the oiler and .sym[»athel ic reader an allegory only 
loo accurate of the jioets own life. F(»r fidl details see 
the ]jdte)i vitd Driefr^ by llitzig, in the lifth and sixth 
volumes of Chamisso’s llV>‘Xv. 

AVorks. — J-vhrrsichf uithjHirstcn innl Onritchse 

in Xonh/ftftsr/daniL I *'-? ; ittn ilir Writ ; JU nLn'knmjrn ttitAf 

Ansichten nuf rinrr /'jHliirrhnnyseciac untrr Ki>('.cbnr^ 18*27 j 
dir llnwdiisrhr Sprarhr, ISliT. 

C 1 1 .VMOl S ( IiU/di'iiinu( tnif/ns), t he 6’/ of the Germans, 
is tile oul}'- Antelo]»e found in Western l']iirope, and forms 
the type of the Ilnpicaprine or goat-like groii]) of that 
family. U resembles the roebuck in size, being about if 
feet long and 2 feet high at the shoulders, and is specially 
characterized by tlie form of its horns. These are from (5 
to 8 inches long, of a black eolmr, slender, round, and 
slightly striated, rising perperiJienlarly from tlie forehead, 
ami suddenly Jiooked backwards at their extremities. 
They are common to both sexes, although in the female 
they are less uneinated. The body is covered with lung 
hair of a chestnut brown colour in winter, when it is also 
loiigc.st, that of the head being ])aler, with a dark brown 
streak oil each side. At other seasons tlie colnir is some- 
what lighter, in spring approaching to grey. Underneath 
the external coveiiiig tlie bf)(ly is further jirotected from 
the cold by a coat of .sliort thick wool of a greyish colour. 
The tail is short and black, the ears ])ointed ami erect; 
the hoofs are solid, with the outer edges higher than the 
Roles, ami are thus admirably adapted for laying hold of the 
slightest projection or roughness on the face of the rocky 
]»rocipiee.s it frcipients. ’I’lie chamois is gregarious, living 
in herds of In or and feeding generally in the morning 
or evening. The old mali;s, liowcver, live alone except in 
the rutting seusmi, which occurs in October, wlieii they 
join the herds, dri\ing off the, >oung males, and engaging 
in fierce contests with each othin*, that often end fatally for 
one at least of tlie combatants. The period of gestation is 
twenty weeks, when t he female, benealh the shelter generally 
of a projecting rock, produces one and sometimes two 
young. They are .said to attain the age of thirty years. 
The chamois inhabits the Alpine regions of Central Europe 
from the Lyrenoes to the Caucasus, and extends easUvards 
as far as Persia, fre(|uenting the wildest and must irmcces.sible 
peakaS and ravines of these mountain ranges. In summer 
it ascends to the limits of perpetual snow, Ixnng only 
outstripped in the loftiness of its haunts by the ibex ; and 
during that season it sliows its intolerance of heat by choos- 
ing such browsing grounds as have a northern exposure. In 


winter it descends to the wooded districts tli^t immediately* 
succeed the region of glaciers, and it is there only that it 
can be successfully limited. Chamois are exceedingly shy ; 
and their senses, espociully tho.se of sight and smell, are' 
exceedingly acute. The herd never feeds without having 
a sentinel posted on some suitable proimuence ^to give 
timely notice of the upiiroach of danger ; this is done by 
Htamping on the ground with the fore feet, ^ and uttering a 
shrill whistling note, which puts the entire herd on tho 
alert. No sooner is the object of alarm scented or seen 
than each one seeks safety in' the most inaccessible situa- 
tions, which are often reaclicd by a series of astounding leaps 
over crevasses, up the faces of seemingly pei‘pendiciilar 
rocks, or down the sides of equally precipitous chasms, 
'riic chamoi.s will not hesitate, it is said, thus to leap down 
20 or even 30 feet, and this it elTects with apparent case 
by throwing itself forward diagonally and* striking its feet 
sev(*ral times in its desiicnt against the face of the rock. 
Chamois-shooting is most successfully jiursued when a. 
number of hunters form a circle round a favourite feeding 
ground, \vhich they gradually narrow ; the animals, scent- 
ing the liuntcrs to windward, fly in the opposite direction, 
(»nly to eiKMiintcr those coining from leeward. Chamois- 
hunting, ill sj)itc of, or perhap.s owing to, tlie great danger 
attending it, has always been a favourite pursuit among 
the hardy mountaineers of Switzerland and Tyrol, as 
well as of the amateur Rportsineii of all countries, with 
tlic result that the animal is iiour much rarer than 
formerly. In certain jiarts of Switzerland it now enjoys 
a close season ; thus in tlie Canton of Grisons it can 
only be hunted lUiriug Reptember, and there in 1874 
no few^er than IMS were killed during that period, 
the largest miinb.n* shot by one sportsman being 16. 
The olianiois feeds in summer on mountain herbs and 
flowers, and in winter chiefly on the young shoots and buds 
of the fir and ]>ine trees. It is particularly fond of salt,, 
and in the Aljis sandstone rocks containing a saline impreg- 
nation are often met with hollowed by the constant licking 
of these creaturos. The skin of tlie chamois is very soft ; 
made into lealluT it was the original Bhimmy, w'hich is 
now made, however, from the skins of many other animals. 
The tlesh is prized as venison. The chamois can be at least- 
jiartially tamed, and in that state, according to Major Smith, 
it evinces all the mixture of impudence, timidity, and 
curin.sity obsiTViul in goats. 

CTLVMOMILK or (Ivmomilk Flowers, the Jiores 
aiithvmltlla of the P/tnrmaropceia^ are the capitula or flower- 
heads of Anthnnia nohUis (Nat. Ord. Com^HJsitce), a plant 
indigenous to England and Southern Europe. It is ex- 
tensively cultivated fur medicinal purposes in Surrey, at 
several i>laees in Saxony, and in France and Belgium, — that 
grown in Jiiigland being much more valuable than any of 
the foreign chamomiles brought into the market. In the 
\vild jdaiit the florets of tlie ray are ligulate and white, and 
contain jiistils only, those of the disc being tubular and 
yellow ; but under cultivation the whole of the florets tend 
to become ligulate and white, in which state the flower- 
heads are said to be double. The flower-heads are desti« 
tute of i»appiis ; they have a warvi aromatic odour, which 
is characteristic of the entire plant, and a very bitter 
taste. In addition to a bitter extractive principle, they 
yield about 2 per cent, of a volatile liquid, which on its 
first extraction is of a ])ale blue colour, but becomes a 
yiillowish brown on ex]>osure to light. It has the charac- 
teristic odour of the flowers, and consists of a mixture of 
butylic and aniylic angelate and valerate. Angelate of 
potassium has been obtained by treatment of the oil with 
caustic potash, and angelic acid may be isolated from this 
by treatment with dilute sulphuric acid. Chamomile is* 
used in medicine in the form of an infusion, i^ade 
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mth ^ os. q|L the flowers to 10 oz. of boiling distilled 
^ter. An mract is also prepaid by evaporating the 
infusion, and silbsequently adding 15 ininiius of the 
^essential oil for each pound of flowers used. It is an aromatic 
tonic and stomachic, and the infusion, if given warm and 
in largOi doSbs, *act3 as an emetic. The oil is stimulant 
and carminative, and forms a useful adjunct to purgative 
medicines. 

CHAMOUNI, or Chamonix, a celebrated valley and 
village of the French Alps, in the dc[)artnient of Upper 
Savoy, and the arrondissement of Bonneville. The village, 
which is the great centre for tourists in the Mont Blanc 
district, is situated 22 miles S. of Martigny, and 50 miles 
!6I*S.R of Geneva, at a height of about 3100 feet above 
the level of the sea. A great part of it was destroyed by 
'fire in 1855, and ilj has thus undergone a striking 
•change in its appearance. It now possesses numerous 
hotels, a museum, and baths ; and an English chapel 
was opened in 1860. Upwards of 15,000 tourists are 
accommodated in the course of a year, the greater pro- 

K rtion being from England, Ameriea, and France. Tlio 
Blest months are August and iSepteuiber. Excellent 
butter and cheese are prepared by tlio peasants, and flax 
and honey are exported. The valley, which is bounded on 
the S. and E. by Mont Blanc and others of the Feiiniiio 
Alps, and on the W. and N. by Brevent and the Aiguilles 
gouges, is about 12 miles in length from iiurth-oast to 
^uth-west, with an average breadth of two miles ; it 
forms the upper part of the basin of the Arvo, whicb 
traverses its etttire length. It is the most celebrated in 
the Alps for the picturesc^ue grandeur (»f its glaciers, which 
are only rivalled by those of the Zermatt in the lleiiic.stt 
Oberland. The view from the village up to the top of 
Mont Blanc is remarkable for its simple and massive 
sublimity. 

The name of Chamouni is a corruption of the words 
Campus Mnnitua^ or Champ Muni, the Defenced Field, 
applied by the Benedictine monks to the site of the monas- 
tery here, probably with allusion to the prott^ctiou aflbrdt* d 
by the “strength of the hills.” This establishment was 
founded some time before 1099, on the spot that is now 
occupied by the village church ; and it has left but little 
trace of its existence save the name of Tjc Prieur^, soiiic- 
times used instead of Chamouni. In 1530 the right of 
holding fairs at the priory was granted by Philip of Savoy, 
and the plalse thus became a rendezvous for the surroiind- 
• ing population. The reputation of the valley, however, for 
the savagery of its inhabitants was so great that the nick* 
name of The Cursed Mountains — Les Montagues Maudites 
iU-was given to the district; and in the 17th century it 
regarded as a proof of remarkable heroism on the part 
'of Francis de Sales that he ventured to visit that part of 
this diocese. General interest was excited by the cx[»lora- 
^tionsof Pococke and Wyiidham, wljo })ublishcd an account 
■^of their adventures in the Tratisactions of (he Rot/al Socitiy 
for 1741. They were followed by Saussure (1760), De 
Luc (1774), Bourrit (1775) and others ; and the number of 
visitors gradually increased, until the valley became the 
place of resort it now is. • 

CHAMPAGNE, a former province of the kingdom of 
France, with an area of about 10,500 scpiare miles, bounded 
Li^ge and Luxembourg, on the E. by Lor- 
iraine, on the S. by Burgundy, and W. by Isle do Franco 
and Picardy. It now forms the departments of Ardennes, 
* Mhrne, Aube, and Haute Marne, with ’part of Seinc-ct- 
Marne, Mouse, Aisne, and Yonne. The, details in regard 
to its physical features will be found under these sej)aratc 
’ headings. It was divided fnto three principal parts, Lower 
Champagne, Upper Champagne, and Brie. Of these the first 
.comiBaed Champagne Propter. S^nonais. Vallage, and Bas- 


signy, Champagne Broper being the central district, which 
included the towns of lioycs, ChMons-sur-Marne, Vertus, 
La Ffcre, Pleurs, Planci, Arcis-sur-Aube, Pont-sur-Seine, 
Sogsiit, Villemauie, and Auinorit. That portion of the 
district which extended from near Itbeims in tha N. to 
near Troyes in the S., was further distinguished as Cham- 
pagne Pouilleuse, on account of the poverty of its soil. 
•Upper Champagne comprised the districts of Betfaelois, 
Remois, and Pertois, of which the chief towns were 
respectively Bethel and Aldzieres, llheims and Uocroy, 
Vitry and Saint-Dizier ; while Brie included Meaux, 
Ch&teau-Thicrry, Coulominicrs, S^^zaiine, Frovins, and 
Bray -sur- Seine. Physically the province belonged for the 
most part to what is known as the great basin of Paris, 
only a small part being dniined by the, Meuse. The 
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Sketch-Map of Cbampa^'ue. 

eastern portion lias cunsiMpiciitly the greatest elevation, 
and the whole surface has a general slopei^ to the west. 
The principal heights are the mountains of the Meuse, the 
Forest of Argonne, and the Western Ardennes, which 
reach an altitude of 1000 or 1500 fei*t, but have a very 
irregular formation. The greuter j»Jirt of the province 
consists of undulating plains, broken here and there by 
small clusters of gently swelling hills. Its wines have made 
its name known over the world. The most valuable grape- 
districts arc the arrondi.sscmcrits of Kheims and Epernay in 
the department of Marne; and the wine trade is princijially 
centred in Rheims, Epcniny, Avise, and ChMons-sur-Murnc. 

Glmiiipagno, which in the time of tlic Romans was inhabited by 
the Lingoncs, the Sinoiies, tlie Hemi, the Tricasses, and the (’ata- 
lauiii, began to be known by its modem name of (’ampniiia, or 
the I'laiii-tVmntry, in the Gth century, when it formed a duchy of 
the kingdom of Aiintrasia. J )uiing the 9th century it was part of the 
great conntship of Verimindois, and on the disintegnitiuii of that 
domain about 943, it took the rank of an independent countshii). in 
1030 the title passed to the house of Rlois in the (mtsoii of Ouo 11, 

V. - 49 
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who was Huccccilcd hyStfplien II., TlieobalJ I., liuj^h T., Thfoh.*ihl 
II., sunmiiiLMl tlK'tJiojit, Jh'iiry I., Ilonry il., Tlieo!)ald III., Tluo- 
bald IV., Tlicrdt.iM V., and Hriiry 111. Of tliosu lliw most iiiipoit- 
aiit was Tln uliiiJ'l IV., fainuiis lor ]ii.s romantic psissioii for Blanche 
of Castile, liis politn-.'il versatility, and hi.s poetic skill. By the dcatik 
of llcniy III., who was al.so king of Navarro, Chumjwgne pu.s.sed 
into the hands of liis daughter .Iciinne, who aft<*rwar(is married 
Bliili]) t In* Fair of Franco. Assigned to lier son I .onis 1 1 1 ntin), it was 
milled to the ro}al domain on his aoressioii to tlic thu'iicof Franec 
in IMI I. By I'hilip VI. it was iiicnrjioratejl willi the kingthnn, 
an«l it lias ever since been one of llic most imjioif.int and tnily 
national distriots of Fraiii’e. Its frontier po.si lion and its pliysical 
coiifigiir.'iti<»n have iniide it the scene of militaiy opciathms in almost 
all the Fiencli invasions, and imnc especially in the An^liiaii Mar 
of the lOtli century, the eanipaign of ISH, and llie 1‘iiissian war 
of 187 n. During the wars t)l religion it w.is governed !•> llie Duise.s, 
and sided with I he Catliolie paitv ; ami on tlie aeees-ioii of Henry 
IV. it was one of the last ]uo\inees to leeogni.'f Ins h gdimacy. 
Up to the Bcvohltion it foinied <iMe of tin* t\s« i\e gi.vemineiits of 
France, and was within the jiin'^dit lion of the ]»aili:imenl of Piiris. 
Its various bailliages were goM-nied l>\ separate “ ( ’oiituun s,” tho.se 
of Troyes, Mimux, aii'l rhauinonl, being leinarkable foi the U*ans- 
liii.ssion of nobility by the female siile. 

See Baiigier, Mimtfurs s dr In jn'orinrr dr r/nnupnffnr^ 

17-1 ; Bitliuu, Mtiii. dfs roinfrs dr ('JofwjHUfjtr el da 

Jin'r^ ir)7i2 ; Debrrey, Krrhrrrhrs snt' Chumfunfnr ; Beraiid, Jlisf, 
dcs rondrs dr C/nt nt/t'njnr. rt dr Jh'ir^ IMiii ; Ai Imis d<- .1 ilbainx ille, 
dcs durs it drs romtrs de (Viainpmjnr^ l.Sa!< il'k 

(Hd.\Ml*A(;NK, rini.inT. di: (lOOi! Ili7 1). a iTlcUrntcd 
painter, was bora at lh*u.s.sels of a poor He was ii 

pupil of Fuiupiicr ; and, yoing to Tarn in lOlil, was 
employed by J)u Cliesne to paint aloii!^ with Nicholas 
Poussin in the ])alaceof the JJllxe]nbourg^ Ilisbe.st works 
arc to be found at Vincennes, and in the eliurek of the 
Carmelites at Paiis, where is Ids celebrated Crueilix, a 
signal per.«?pective snecess, on one of tlie \auliing.s. After 
the death of Du ChtNue, Philippe beraoc’ lirst painter to 
the ipieen of France, and ultimately rector id' the Academy 
of I^iri.s. As liis age advanced and his licaltli failed, he 
retiretl to Port Royal, where ho hml a daughter cloistered 
as a nun, of wliom he painted a celebrated jiiotun*, highly 
remarkable fur its solid unallected truth. This, ind(‘ed, i.s 
the general charactt‘r of liis work, -grave retdity, without 
special elevation or de[)th of character, or charm of warm 
or stately colour. IHj painted an iininense number of 
paintings, dispersed over various jiarts of France, and now 
over ilic galleries of Ihiiojie. Philijipe was a good man, 
indefatigable, earnest, and scnipnloii.sly religious. Ho died 
on the 12th August HIT'I. 

CIIAMPARAN, a Rriti.^h <listrict in the llchar Province, 
under the jurisdiction of the Lieiit(*nanl-(iovernor of 
Bengal, Iie.s between 21)' and 2S N. hit., aiul between 
and 8()° E. long. It is bounded on the X. liy the inde- 
p(*ndent state of Nepdl ; on the bh by the Hi\er Baghmatf, 
which se[)arates it from the district of Tiihut ; on the 
S. by the district (>f SAran and the Rar.i (.landak River; 
and on the W. hy the Oudh di.stiict of (Jorakhpnr. 
A broad gras.s-covcred roa<l or emhankim-nt dclines the 
Ne[)^l frontier, excej)t wdiere rivers or .stnanis b»nu a 
natural boundary. The district is a \ast ]e\el exccjit in 
the north ami north-west, xvhcrc it umlulatt^s, ami gradually 
as.sumes a rugged ap])iiaranco as it npproache.s the mountains 
and forc.sts of Nep/il. Wide uncultivated tracts cover its 
nfirth \V' stern corner; tlie soutliern and \\e.stem ]niits arc 
cau'fnlly cultivated, and teem witli an active agricultural 
fiopnlcji ii>n. '^rijL- prima’[>al rivers an* the Hai.i or ( I'ual (hm- 
diik, ii.iviLMhlc all llie, year round, the Clihnta or Idltle 
(landak, Ranch Xadf, L/dbAgiA, KojA, and Teiir. Old 
bcd.s of rix.irt intersect DiainpAran in cv«*ry direction, 
and one i-f theiie forms a chain of lakes which occupy an 
area of Dili .^ijuroo miles in the centre iif tlie distri<-t. 
Of the total aii‘a of (liampAran, viz., 3531 square mile.s, 
2350 square miles uie cultivated, 433 are grazing lands, 
and the rest uncultivable waste. The population in 1872 
ainounted to ],1 10,815 persons, living in 2290 villages and 
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242,228 bouses. Of these the Hindus numbered 1,240,264^ 
or 8G'l per cent; Muhammadans, 199,2^, or 13*8 per 
cimt ; Christians, 1307 or 1 per ceu^; and persons of 
unspecified religion, 7. Only two towns contain upwards 
of 6000 inhabitants :—(l) MotihAri, the headquarters of 
the district, population 82GG ; and (2) Bettiaji, population 
19,708.' The principal crops are rice, Indian com, barley, 
sugar-cane, opium, indigo ; the mineral products, — gold, 
copper, and limestone. Gold is washed, generally in minute 
particles, but sometimes in nuggets of the size of a pea, in 
the sandy beds of the rivers flowing from the hills. 
Indigo, saltpetre, and rope form the only manufactures of 
the district, the first being chiefly conducted with European 
capital. The revenue of the district in 1870 was JC82,159, 
of which the land revenue yielded £52,030, or 63 percent.; 
the civil expenditure \vas £20,613. In 1872, ChampAran 
had 7tS schools umlcr (.lovernment inspection, attended by 
1222 pupils, co.sting .£293, to which the state contributed 
£153. (fliainpAran, with llie rest of Bengal and Behar, 
was acquired by the British in 1765. Up to 1866 it re- 
mained a subdivision of »SAraii. In that year it was sepa- 
rated and formed into a separate district. 

CHAMPEAUX, WiLiiiAM of, or G idUlmus CampelUrnsis, 
a scholastic i»hil()'<opher ami theologian, so called from' his 
birthpla(‘e, tlie village of Champeaux, near Elchin, was 
born about 1070, and died in 1121. After studying under 
the realist Anselm of Laon, and the nominalist Roseellin, 
lie comnieiiecd to teach in the school of the cathedral of 
Notre Dame^ of which he was made canon in 1103, 
Many scholars gathered round him, and among them was 
Abelard, who was to ])rove liis great and victorious adver- 
sary. In 1108 William, whose attempts to silence his 
rival had been all in vain, retired into the abbey of St Victor, 
w here he si>on n sumed his lectures. He afterwards became 
bishop of Uhalons-snr-!Marne, and took part in the dispute 
concerning invc.stitures, on the side of CalixtUB II. 
\vliorii he repre.scnled at the confercnco of Mousson. Of 
William of (.-Ijampi'iuix’.s xvurks one on the Eucharist has 
been iirinted V>y Mabillon, and the Moralia Ahhrcviata 
and tlie De Onyhie Aniimp by Marlene, In the last of 
tliese there is an interesting discussion concerning the fate 
of children who die nnbajjtized. He holds that they must 
be lost, the pure soul being defiled by the grossuess of the 
body ; and he silences all objections as to the justice of 
tlicir rondemnation by declaring that God^s wdll is not to 
be ipie.stiuiied. Havaisson Las discovered a number of 
fragments by him, among which the moat important is 
tlie l)c Easeniia Dei cl de /Substantia Dei ct de tfnbtis ejUS 
JWsuuis ; and a Liber Sentenfiarmn^ consisting of disrus- 
.*^ioiis as to ])oiiits of ethics and Scriptural iuterprotation, 
D also ascribed to him. William of Champeaux is, how- 
ever, most important as a representative of realLsm. We 
juKssess no works of his own on iihilosophical subjects, and 
ins views are only to be discovered in the wTitings of his 
pupil and rival AbiduVd. At first he taught that the 
e.sscnce of all the individuals of a genus is the universal 
(which, as a realist, he held to bo an existence indei^eudeut 
of the individuals), wliile the differences between the 
individuals arc not in their essence, but in their accidents. 
Abelard afterwards — he teds us himself — brought liim to 
admit that there are diiferences in the essences of different 
individuals of the same genus, and that the universal is not 
the whole essence, but only that which is common to the. 
essence.^ of all the individuals- -that which exists in them 
all “ iadi f erf liter J* This admission, though not neces- 
.sarily involving a Mirrender of realism, gave rise to suspi 
cions that William was deserting that theory, and it is said 
that in conseijucncc his popularity greatly diminished. 

See llaurciau, De la Philosophie Scolastique ; BrantL 
Gfschichte der Logik; StockI, Geschichte der PhUofdfhit 
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des Miitelalters ; Cousin, Abelard ; llistoire Litteraire de la 
France (vol. ^ii. p. 90, and vol. x. p. 307). 

CHAMPLAIN, a considerable lake of North America, 
lying between the States of New York and Vermont, an! 
penetrating for a few miles into Canada. It is l‘JG miles 
in length, aiul from 1 to 15 in breadth, lying nearly north 
and soiltli, anti contains a great nuinl)er of small islands, 
most of which belong to Vermont. The Chainplaiii canal, 
63 miles in length, connects it with the IhuLson; the Sore), 
Richelieu, or St John^s River forms a natural outlet towards 
the St Lawrence, and the Chainbly canal coininuuicate.s 
with the ocean. Tho lake owes its name to Samuel 
Champlain the JbVench explorer, by wlimn it v.:us dis- 
covered about 1G08; and <luring the War of 1S1!>-1S15 
it was rendered famous by the defeat of the Ihn^lish lliM^t 
in the engagement of September 11, 1811. Large sti am- 
boats and vessels of considerable toiiiiago navigate l/ake 
Champlain from end to end. The sernery along .sImji-cs 
is highly picturestpie, and its waters abound in .sdmon, 
aalmon-troiit, sturgeon, and other fish. 

CHAMPLAIN, SAMUhiL dk (15(17“ 103.*)), tho go\ernor 
of the first French settlers in Lower Canada, wa , Inna at 
Brouage, in 15G7. His father was a .M*a-eaj»t.iin, and 
probably he was already skilled in navigation wlien, while 
still young, he entered the army of lieiirv IV. On the 
conclusion of the war he accompanieil a S])ani^ll fleet to 
Mexico and the Vest Jiidie.s, and on his return wrote* an 
account of the expedition. In 1003, he made hi.s first 
voyage to Canada, being sent out by De Chastes, on whom 
the king had bestowed some territory in tliat counlry. 
During 1604-^007 he was en gaged, togt'tlier with Tie 
Monts, to whom De Chaste.s^s [)rivileges had been trans- 
ferred, in exploring the Canadian coast, in seeking a site 
for a new settlement, and in making sin vi ys aiui maps. 
In 1608 he made his third voyage; and in tlii^ year he 
^jommenced the formation of a settlement at (^luebec. But 
Do Monts's influence was now waning; he liad been 
deprived of some of his j)rivileges; and the merehaiits who 
bad ventured in the allair were losing iieart. Undi*r tliese 
•circumstances Champlain prevailed upon the Dm- dc 
Soissons to interest himself in the matter, and to Si‘ek the 
post of Governor and Lieutenant-General of New France. 
Under him, and under his successor the duke, of Conde, 
Champlain held the office of lieutenant, which made liim 
in reality governor of the colony. Owing, huwexer, to 
quarrels with the Indians, the settlement seemed likely to 
fail ; but, under the viceroyalty of the Dm* de Moutmoreiu i, 
and still more under that of the Due do A\*ntjidour, it 
• began to flourish. In 1G;29 it met with a reveise, 
j^Uhamplaiu being forced to surrender to an luiglish fleet 
^oommanded by three brothers named Kirk. lie was 
•/^carried to England, but was restored to lilieity in 1()3*J. 
He returned to Canada in the next year, and died there tw o 
.years afterwards (1G35). 

Champlain published several voluinrs containing .ici’ouiits of his 
9 work. In 1603 appeared his 7V.S S' ; in 1613 iiinl 161'.) 
Voyages, with valuable niiips; and in 1632 an ahrnlgiiient of tin* fir^t 
two voyage.*!, a eoutimiation hringiiig d«mn his stuy to 
•and apiiendiccB containing a treatise on srani.'inshi|i, ainl spe« iiiiens 
ol the Huron and MontAgiiuLs languagrN. In ls7<) tin* wlmle .serii s 
of his works was published, with thr I'xerjitioii of tin* \eiy ilitrleNl- 
ing account of his visit to Mexico and tin* West hulii's, whirb \\as 
translated by Alice Wilnierc from the M8. kopt in the ]»uh]ie lihrary 
at Dieppe, and pub]i.shcd by the lljikluyt Soeiety in 

^ CHAMPOLLION, Jean FiuNrois (1790 1H32), one 
of the earliest and most distinguished of l^gyptologists, 
called le Jeune to distinguish him frbni (^iiiimjiollion- 
Figeac, his elder brother, was born at Figeac, in the 
department of Lot, in 1790. lie was .educated by his 
brother Champollion-Figcac, i^rofessor of Greek at Gre- 
noble, and was then appointed government pupil at the 
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Lyceum, which h^d recently been founded. His first 
work w’a.s an atteiiqit tu show' by means of their names 
that the giants of the Dible were personifications of natural 
•phenomena. At the age of sixteen (1S07) he read bcn»re 
the academy of Grenobli* a pa]»er in which be maintaincii 
that the (A)[»tic w’.as the ancient language of Egypt. He 
soon after removed to Paris, wliere lie enjoyed the fritmd- 
ship of Langles, I)e Sucy, iind Mdliu. Clr.im])ollion s 
W'ondeilul aeuteiiess is b(*.sl «lisplayed l»y hi.-> interpretation 
of the Piosetta ."tone, in regard to winch tliero was kee^ 
discussiiin as to tin* ch'cire Dr N'oinig^ .Uid la* resjuotively 
had in the diseo\enes. In ISO'J lit* wa'> iiunle pro- 
fe.s.sor of history in tin* Lyceum of Givm»Mt*, ami tlieio 
publislu'd his t‘arlicr w'orks. He was .mm it U\ X., 

in ]S;?L to xi.-'ir ihi* cidli-rtiuns (»f lOgyptian ant itjuitm.s in 
the museums of 3’urin, L'-ghoin, Rome, and N.iplc^ , and 
oil his return lie was aj>poinled diii'ctor of the Fexj'tian 
miuenm at tlie Loinre In iSgS he was conimi>si«»n' d to 
undertake the eomlm t of a scientiln' (‘X])e(lition to l''g}pt 
in company with Ko-'illim, wln> had reeiMNed a .*- 1111111111 ' 
ajipointment from Leopold !!.. (liand Duke* of 'ruM-any. 
litj remained tlieie about a \i :ir. In AI m-li 1S3], he 
leceived the chair of Kg\j>tian Aiili«juilie.s, which Inul 
b.'cii created specially for ImiisL lf, ni th* (’ollcge de France. 
He. was engaged with lb»scllini in puMisliing the results of 
Egyptian re.M -a rehes at tlic f.xjiciiM'ol tlic 'rn-.i-an ami I'h'eiich 
GovcTiinicnts, wlicn he was soi/cd with a par.dxtn* disorder, 
and (lied at P.iiis in IS32. 

JI(*. W'mti* L' K'jiifift' A’.s’ 2 V'»i, s\n. I**']!; Sut 

rn'rtfio'e ls21 ; Snr r>'t rifi/rr tft ihn(i<i .» , vi/?- 

tiinr hiiroyli 'fhofU', it'^' , ls2l ; I'lmtht'nii /ifiijtfii /t, mf > oi/i r/nfn tlrg 
nnjthohitjitiU' s tfr /’if iir/t mir Ivnjjif' um (.iii]*N ti ) ; Mmut- 
lUf'ils (Ic ft il> In .\ii/>n I’liri suit') I put’ I'npjiui! /' hitt' m I'l’, la 

ir/ii/ioji, ifr. ; (li'tf III nn lift' /’iiiipt . n n\ ls3ti, ulitid h\ lus taotliei ; 
DniKntnmrr liii'nujItipJt ipti' ; l/fiinmiinrt cop^i .laj Jf,i'*iiiniii(ii'e 
(V>/V#‘(llot ])rillttMl^ : A nn/U'i'' nfni' J I> 1 > ifi i/iniiifnfh'i (h J/i.^' fft'; 

A/iif'ipf till h,'U//fiif<< If i^/nriifHi S i/i' /it 1/) rnii v / 1'' i/r /'(i/j>ii(if rt /i.’n’n- 
tf/fi}i/ttifHt* tl 827 ); Mi’iiinn'i s siir Its si<}ih . ■;«/;/ -//•%■ jun It S' Jimip/nva 
t/it/in Itur.t trots ,sj/sfit/irs fjrnp/t ipo su > t ; \ tnf'un •/'‘s pr, iinpn, • >• dti i- 
s/nfit t/ii /I'llijis : Li'ftrts I'l'i'itis i/'Loiipt< it t/i ^ 1632 ); anil 

also M'Veiul IrltiM’s on I'Vyi'ti.ni ‘ulijiets, .hMu-smiI at ilill’aeut 
iH'iioiis to the Duke lii* Lim a- .m<l oiln is. 

CHAMP()LL1()N-FJGKA(.\ JrvN .U(Qni:s (1778- 
LsG 7), elder brother of .le.in Francois (’hainpollioii, wms 
born at Figeac, in 1778, He became ]M'olcs.sor of Greek 
and lilirariaii at Greno)»le, tli *11 librarian of the imjarial 
library at Fari.s, and. when he lost thi.s [lost in 1828, 
librari'in to i.,uiiis Napoleon at Fontainebleau. He 
editt*(l .several of his brother’s works, and was also aullmr 
of.'i number of original work.s on philological and lii"!oiit.d 
subjt*cts, among which m;iy be mentioned -\>>fiit//fs 
ro'difrchcs stir Us jntfols on idinnics wljtin'ts tk la 
(1809), AnutdiStiis LtnjUks Vak ix/rityhli' uncumte 

1 1 ‘intHk'rnr ( 1 839- 11), Louis 1 1 i 'harlrs irOrh a/ts ( 1 8 13). 

CHANGEIXOR. Various origins have 1 yen attributed 
to thi.s w’ord, so impoit.iiit in iti inoiliin iise o\it the 
greatiT part of the civili/cd world ; but all of tiiem are of 
a trivial nature, bearing little ulVreme to the subsequent 
apldicatiun of the term. Tlie woid is connected 

with the mo.st uidinary ami apt of iln-se origiins. It 
supposi\s the chancellor to lia\e been so called beeaiisci he 
sat within a lattice or sciccii j-aitLiiuiied fioiu the court of 
justhx* or liall of audience. 'Ihcrc w.is no .sueh ollice in the 
early civil law, and even umli r tin* later Western emperors 
the cancjllaiLus a]»peais to ]ia\e been a mere suboidinale 
person, a sort cl clerk of tin- cliambcr, or scribe, who saw 
the iietitioner.s, ami ui ranged about their business. 
Gradmdly he aj)|»ear.s to leave iLseii to the rank of an 
adviser or eon.’^eience-kceper, on whose decision tlie fate of 
suitors in a great measure depended. In the Eastern eui]»iro 
the chief canccllarius liad become a powerful and iinp(»rtant 
officer. As it was the principle of the poiiedtiiu to be the 
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epiritual counterpart of the empire, a^id possess a corre- 
spoiuliii!^ liierjuTliy, the ollice was imitated at tlie ecclesi- 
astical court of Rome, and a chancery at the Vatican was 
repeated tlirouyhout the several bishoprics, wliere each 
diocese hail its chancellor. The ^reat monastic liouses too 
had frcipicntly a chancellor. In the universities an othcer 
of the same name was the coil n eel inj^- link between those 
republican institutions and the Romish hierarchy. While 
the rector was elected by the [U'oeturs of the nation or 
some other cor[K)rate constituency, the bishop ol l.he tliocese, 
or in some cases the head of the monastic house to which 
the university was subordinated, was c.r o///Vm the 
chancellor. 

it w^as the ambition of the kin^s who rose tlu* fall of 
the Roman Luupirc, <'vcn of those who reigned in Saxon 
Englaml, to j^ather round them as many as tliey could 
obtain of the attributes of the empernr nr biusdeiis, and 
hence eacli gerierally liad his caiicellariiis. In Central 
Kuri>j>o the ollico would naturally descend from the 
imperial court of Charlemagne ; and iu France tlie 
chancellor became the head of the Jaw and the iniiiister of 
justice. The utlice w’as abolislii‘d at tlie tii>t lb‘Voliition. 
At the Rchtoratiim the ministry uf justice was niailo a 
separate ollici*, and the chief function of I lie chancellor was 
to preside in the House of Peers. 

It is [lerhaps in England that we liavc the most remarkable 
illustration of the struggle between tin* iniluence of the 
imjicrial usages and the constitutional sjuiit of the Northern 
nations. The existence uf common law courts enforcing in 
its strictness what was deemed tiu' old Imv of the lainl, 
and the chancery wuth its regal ('ipiity interfering to give 
redress, pre.^ents to us the Fngli.^h [Hjuple with their 
common lawyers standing up for tlieir rights ami }»rivih‘gt‘s, 
and the monarch, w'ith his clerical adviseis, endeavouring 
to acijuire the imperial prerogatives. 'Flic chancellor was 
generally a churchman, who took his idejis of law from the 
canonists and the civilians, wlio^e principles were intensely 
disliked by the common lawyers. lb nee the twu) systems 
called Jaw and equity grew up in anlagoiiism, lunther 
througliont a long contest being aide to eoiKpier the other ; 
and hence it is that England has l»ci ii burdened with the 
inconvenience of having two systems of jurisprudence, the 
one called common law, the other eipiity. The sjurit of 
tho foiiiM'r, indei'il, may be said to have been .si> far 
triunq>liant in compelling c<piity to depart from her 
digres.'>ional vagueness, and bi‘coiiie a lixed .system aa 
Bcciirely bound to statute and prcceileiit as the common law 
itself. But even in Selil<*ii’.s day we find the laxity of the 
chancelJor’s eipiity so much suspected, that lie. says in his 
Tythle Talky — “ Equity is a roguish tiling. For law wo 
have a measure- -know what to trii'.t to: erpiity i.s 
iiccordiiig to the conscience of him tliat is chancellor, and 
as that is larger or narrower, so is ei]iiity. It is all one as 
if they should make the standard for the ineasiiic we call 
a foot a rliaiicclloFs foot. AVliat an um ritain measure 
would this be ! One clianccllor has a Jong Jim t, another a 
short foot, another an indillcrcnt fool ; it i.s tlie same thing 
in till' riiain-eiioF.s oonsi'ience." I low little, indeed, the 
chancery practice liad been at that time moulded into a 
stiict .'-y^ti-m, we may infer from tin* seals biang held by 
a cliareiim.in, tlie. celeliratcd Archlii.^hoji Williams, and 
this at tin* time, wlicii the common law had accumiilated 
that amazing m iss of intrii'.ate prect.Mlcnt.s wliieli it tasked 
all the s.iiigem e and genius uf (Joke to reduce into order. 
Clarendon, when lie became chancellor, had been tw’cnty 
years out of practice, and hi.s successor Shaftesbury had no 
pretensions to be acijuaintcd with law'. Lord Nottingham 
j appears to have been the first who wished to capidy strict 
' rules in the cruirt of chancery, biiL it docs not seem toliave 
been iu a ht condition for their application. Roger North 
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says, He was a formalist j and took pleasure in hearing 
and deciding, and* gave way to all kinds of motions the 
counsel would offer ; su[)posing that if he split tho hair,, 
and with his gold scales determined reasonably on one side 
f the motion, justice was nicely done — not imagining what 
torment the ]>eoplo endured who were drawji from the law,, 
ami there tost in a blanket.** (Life of Lord Keeper Guildford^ 
4:33). (Juildford himself, who, in the words of Lord 
Campbell, “had as much law as he could contain,” made 
light of the mere judicial business of his office, which ere 
then, how ever, had begun to show its characteristic defects, 
for, according to his biographer, “the greatest pain he 
eiiJurcd ensued from a sense he had of the torments the* 
suitors underw^ent by the excessive charges and delays of 
the court.’* 

The Tiord High Chancellor of Creat Britain is a great 
state olliccr, with varied and disconncctccj functions. He 
is in ollieial rank the highest civil subject in the land out 
of the royal family, and when raised to tho peerage, as he 
invariably is, he takes precedence immediately after the* 
archbishnp of (.Canterbury. His functions have sometimes 
been exereiseil by' a “ lord keeper of the great seal but 
there ap]>ears to be no essential difference between the 
two olliccs, save that the keeper is a[)i)ointed by mere 
delivery of the seal, w hich is of itself sullicient to confer all 
tho powers appertaining to the olhce, while a chancellor 
receives letters })atent along with it. As a great officer of 
state, the chancellor acts for both England and Scotland, 
ami in some respects for the United Kingdom, including 
Irelaml. As an administrative officer, as jinlgo, and as 
heail of the law, he acts merely for England. Jii the first 
class of functions he acts as prolocutor, speaker, or chair- 
man of the House of Jjords, and in this capacity it some- 
times falls to him to adjudicate in Scottish law, since he* 
often leads the judgment of the house on ajipeals. (Sec 
Ai*i»kal.) By the 'I’lealy of Union, one great seaUwas 
aiipointeii to be kept for all public acts. Hence, iu this 
department, the cliiincellor’s authority extends to the 
whole of Britain, and thus the commissions of the peace 
for Scotland as w'ell as England issue from him. His 
English ministerial functions are thus briefly described by 
Blackstoiic : “Ho became keeper of the king’s conscience, 
visitor, in right of tho king, of all hospitals and colleges 
uf the king’s foumliitiun, and pStron of all the king’s 
livings under the value uf twenty marks per annum m 
the king’s books. He is the general guardian of all infants, 
idiots, and lunatics, and has the general superintendence 
of all charitable uses iu the kingdom.” There is much 
convenience in the repetition of such vague definitions, from 
the diliiciilty of more specilically deliiiing the chancellor’a 
functions in tliiise matters. His indistinct and unsatis- 
factory authority as to cliaritable foundations has been 
virtually superseded by the Charity Commissioners’ Act of 
l«sr)3 (17 Viet. cap. 137). The Lord Chancellor is by 
ullicc a [»rivy-cuuncillu7, and it has long been the. practice 
to make him a cabinet minister. ' Hence ho belongs to a 
political jiarty, and is affected by its fluctuations. This 
ha.s often liec.n di‘iiounc(‘il as destructive of the independence 
and calm delibc.rativeiiess essential to the purity and 
etlicicucy of the bench. In defence, however, of the 
inini.^tcrial connection of the chancellor, it has been said 
that, while the other jiulgcs should be permanent, the head 
of the law should stand or fall with the ministry, as tho 
best means uf securing his eflective resiionsibility to parlia- 
ment for the proper use uf his extensive powers. The 
addition of permanent judges to the Chancery Court has 
removed many of the objections to the fluctuating character 
of tlie (>lfice. 

Under the Judicature Act, 1873, the Lord Chancellor ia 
president uf the Court of Appeal, and, although tho Act ia 
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singularly indefinite on the subject, of tbo High Court of 
Justice also. lie is named as president of the Chancery 
Division of the latter court. By the Ainciidnient Act of 
1875, he is not to be deemed a “ permanent member of the 
High Court of Justice within the meaning of the section 
■of the, original Act, limiting the nninber of permanent 
judges to twenty-one. His judicial patronage is very 
extensive, and Lord Campbell says that he is by usage the 
•adviser of the Crown in the ap[)ointmcnt uf judges ni the 
superior courts. His proper title is “ J.ord H igh i liaucellor 
of Great Britaiu and Ireland.^* His salary is 1‘ I (),()()() per 
annum, and he is entitled to a pension of .iT»( )()(.' annum. 

In Ireland there is a lord chaiiecllnr at tin* luad of tlio 
equity system, which arose iu iniuutc imitatiun of the 
English. 

In Scotland a chancellor Ji[)j)ears at a [in tty l arly ]>eriod 
in history, as the person wlio, being the atUisi r and con- 
science-keeper of the king, issued Ids wiiis or hdters for 
the remedy of injustice done by judges or ulh(‘r ju i-Mins in 
power. A comparison between the Efiglisli and l he Sml t isli 
chancellors of the L'Jth century would probabl\ f;ln»\\ them 
to have thou been mnoh alike. SubsL‘r|UfntI> , liow^yrr, tin* 
civil law predominating in Scotland, the clianc<*llor \\as ifs 
chief admiidstrator, instead of hauling <m a system 
antagonistic to the common law. lleiici* 1 m‘ biraiiK* tin* 
leading judge of the Court of Si-ssion on its cstubli.-lnncnt 
iu 1533. While Episcojiacy predoininatrcl ho as gciiors ,lly 
an ccclo.siastic, never a working Inwyor; and alter tin* 
llevolution he became an ofllcer of stat(\ who was not 
expected to a working lawyer, licneo, when by tin* 

Treaty of Union the great seal for public transactions was 
appointed to be kept in England, the T.onl Chancellor t»f 
Scotland dropped out of cxistenoi*. A kci ^icr t»f the great 
seal continued to be appointed for scaling wiiis as to 
private matters, and the oflice of dircct(fr of chano'iy 
rerrtained for the transaction of routine Imsim'ss connected 
with the department. When the nn'tiiod of corlif\iiig 
hereditary successions w^as simplilied and ]»i.iccil on a 
uniform system in 1848, it was [maunder the dneciion t»f 
an officer called the Sheriff of Cliancery. 

The ChanccUor of a Diocese is an officer who Imlds the 
courts of the bishop, and acts as his a.ss(‘ssor or ad\iser in 
matters of ecclesiastical law*. A bishop may Iu- ciniijicllcil 
to a]»point a chancellor ; and tliere is no a))])i :il from tin-, 
chaueellor to the bishop. 

The Chancellor of the JJneht/ of Laurastfr is an .»fficcr 
appointed of old chiefly to detcrinine coiitrovcisic^ between 
the king and his tenants of the duchy land, ami utlicrwisc 
to direct all the king’s affairs belonging to that <*nnrt. \\y 
late practice, the office, nominally one (»f high dignity, but 
demanding little exertion, has bc'en given to .stati-sincn who 
have grown old in other and more laborious t)fficc*s, but 
whose services are still desired in the mini.stry. 

The Chancellor of the KcrhetiHcr is an otiiccr who, ac 
cording to the old definitions his inml ions, prc.sides 
in the Exchequer Uoutt, and takes care ()f tin' intinst of 
the Crown. He is always in conmiission with the lord 
treasurer for the lotting of Crown land>, ^ic., and has 
powder, with others, to compound for foifeiinn's of lands 
upon penal statutes. While t)u* tre.iMiry is iiinlorstood to 
have the custody and distribution of the collected rcvi'iiue, 
it is the function of the excliequer to realize it. Honce the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, as the Iioad of that dcjKirt 
ment which proposes to parliament the plans for the annual 
revenue, and sees to its realization, is always an important 
member of the cabinet. Sometimes he is ])riine minister. 
His annual statement of the method by wliich he proposes 
to meet the exigencies of the exchequer is called “ Thu 
Budget” The salary attached to the office is £5000 
4t year. 
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CHANCERY, the court of the Lord Chancellor, now 
consolidated along with the other superior courts in the 
Supreme Court of Jiulicatiire by the Act of 1873. Its 
origin has been briefly notieed under the head of 
Chaxckllok. 

It has been customary tu say that the (.\)iirt of Chancery 
consists of twa) distinct tribunals- uiie a court uf common 
law', the other a court of eijuily. Tnan the former have 
issued all the original w’rils p.l‘■^siug nmler the great seal, 
all commissioiK *>f si-wers, luir.icy, and tlu" like some of 
those writs being originally kfpl in a ho/to/irr or liainper 
(whence tlie “ InmapiT offiee’’), ami t>tlu'r.s in a little .sack 
or bag (wlmnce tlm “jictty-bag offir»* ”). 'I’lio cuint had 
likewise jiower 1) liold ]»lcas upon s<'ln foots fnr rejieal 
of letters patent, Ac. ‘*So little,’’ says Hlack'^toiie, “is 
commonly doiu' mi the cmninon law side nf the cmiil that 
I have met with ni» liaccs of any writ of error being actu- 
ally brought sinci' the fniirleentli year of (^lua-n h'.liza- 
b( til.’’ 

The ecpiilable jiii isilii'llim i.f the ( Vnirt id (’liancery w'as 
founded on the snppo-.i‘il Mijx'Tiontv of lonsiieiirc and 
equity over tlie strict Lnv. 'I’lie ajijiearanee of ecpiity in 
England is in liarimmy with ilic gmi *ral eiuirse of legal 
history in ]>rogre.sMvo socii‘tie.. What is remaikabie is 
that, instead of bi'ing ineor|»oiMteil with t)i' siij'er.-eiling tho 
common law, it ga\e rise to a wln>lly imlepcndeiil .set (»f 
tribunals. Tin' hjigli^li dislihe of tin' civil law, and tlie 
tendeiiey to follow ])reeeclent whn h ha'^* never ceased to 
characterize English law'yers, acemint l«*r this unfoitunato 
si‘|>aralion. The el.iiins (d eipiity in its eailier .stages are 
well expressed in the little treatise called /tnefur aio! Sttnh ///, 
[»\d)lished in thi- leign cd Ht'iiry Yfl 1. : “ Conscience never 

rcaisteth the law no* mldi'lli to it, but only wJjui the law i.‘ 
ilirectly in itself legainst the litw of f/od, or lotr o/’ rtfisun.'* 
So also King Janies, speakine in tin* Star (’liamber, says, 
“ IVliere. tin* rigi>ur of the law in man\ ea^es will undo a 
Kubj<*ct, then the ehamrry teinpi-rs tht* l.iw with equity, 
ard .s<i mixes mercy willi ju>‘lice, as it preserves a man from 
destruction.” Thi.s tlieory of tin* »*s^(M^llal oppt»silioii 
between law and eipiity, ami (d the natural siiperitu’ity td 
the latter, remained h>ng alter icpiity liad oea.-^ed ti» found 
itself oil natural jiistii'e, and h.ul beeoim; as fixed and rigid 
as the coir.inon law itself. 'I'he je}d»)us\ of the eommon 
lawyers came to a head in the lime of Lord h'lle.smere, when 
Coko disputed the right of tlie (’Iniiieery to give relief 
against a judgment of lhe(‘nnrl of QiieLii’i* I’.eiieh ebtained 
liVgro.ss frainl and inq)osition. .lames l.,afliT eun.^ujlal mn, 
decided in favour of the Court »»f Equit y. 'I’lie sul stJluti<ui 
of lay for clerical ehancellurs is regarded ).\ Mr Spciico 
(D/ffititUe nJ Krisihettou of tin' ( \mrt tf (louiCf ry \ as Jiaving 
at first been unfortunate, inasmuch as III.- laMin n weie 
ignorant of tlie jiriiieijtles on w hit'll tin ii‘ predece.-sors liad 
acted. Lm“d Notliiigliam is usually cied'lid with the fiist 
attempt to reduce tin* decisions of tie- e»airl In mder, and 
his Wiuk was continued l)\ Eonl 1 laiJw a kt*. l‘»y the limo 
of Lord I'lldon, eipiity li.nl beemue IIxmI, and the judges, 
like their bretlirei: in tlie eonimmi law courts, strictly 
folluw'eil the pret'edents. 1 1 iiicefi >r\\ .i id cliancery and common 
law' courts have CAhiliiteil I la aiii-m. dy ol two co-ordinate 
nets of tribunals, empowered di al w ith the same matters, 
and eomjH'llcil t«» preei ed in manx c.i-i-s on W’lu»lly ditVerent 
principles. Tlie Cmirt of Cham-ery emild in most e.oses 
jireveiil a ])ersmi frnin lakinu adxantage of a cmnnien l:vw 
right, not approved by its own sNslein. But if a suitor 
chose to go to a eourl ot cuiimion law, he might elaim such 
unjust rights, and it n*qiiired tho sjieci'al intervention of 
the Court of hajuity t«) prevent his ciiforeing them, in 
many cases aNi* i s]»ecial np[»lication liad to be made to 
chancery for facilities whieh were absolutely necessary to 
the successful conduct of a ca.se at common law. Another 
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source of difTiculty and aynoyanco was«the uncertainty in 
many cases whether the chancery or common law courts 
were the j>rui)L'r tribunal, so that a suitor often found at 
the close of an expensive and protracted suit that lie had 
mistaken his court and must go elsewhere for relief. 
Attempts more or less successful were made to lessen those 
evils by giving the powers to both sets of courts ; but down 
to the consolidation effected by the Judical n re Act, our 
judicial system justified the sarcasm of Lord Westbury, 
that wc set up one tribunal to do injustice and another to 
stoj) it. In one of the last eases, the ciish» ly of an 
infant, which had been granted by the (Queen s IJench to 
one claimant, was transferred by the Court of Cliaucery to 
another. The i»ayineiit of a sum of money into court for 
the benefit of the eliild made her a ward of court, and 
enabled thojml'-;e in cliaiu'cry to aj>[dy tlic priricqiles of 
equity to the case. 

Tlie equitable jurisdiction of chancery was commonly 
divided into rxr/tfstr^, rmtrtivrnit^ and fdf.rt/iin'?/ (Jliancery 
had exclusive jurisilietion when tlieiv were no f(»nns of 
action by which relief could be obtaiiieil at law, in respect 
of rights, which ought to bo enforced. Trusts are the 
most Cf)iis|)icuous example of this class, and are, in fact, 
the main staple of the business of the (!oiirt. It al.«o 
includes tli»‘ rights u( marrieil women, infants, and lunatics. 
Chancery had ciuumrnmt jurisdiction wlnai the coninion law 
did not give (uh^fjndtt* relief, ejf., in <*ases of fraud, accident, 
mistake, s|)ccific [lerforinance of cmitract'i, Tt liad 

auxiliary jurisdiction wlien the administrative inacliinery 
of tiui law courts was unable to ju’oeure the necessary 
evidence. 

The Judicature Act, l»S7.'h enacts that in every 

civil cause or matter coniiiienceil in the High (Jo’irt of 
Justice, law and e(|uity shall be lulininislercd by tlie HiLdi 
Court of Ju.stif ^ ami the Court nf .\[>['Lal respectively, 
according to tin* rules therein contained, wliich provide for 
giving elleet in all ca.st\s to “ equit ihlo rights and other 
matters of e<|nity.’^ Tlie ‘Jotli siM-tion declares the law 
hereafter to bn jidininisteivd in Kiigl.iiid on certain ]>oint.s, 
aud ordains that “ gmierally in all matters nut bereinbeft»re 
particularly iiunitioned in wliich tliere is any coiillict or 
variance between the riih'S of equity aiul the rules of the 
coiiimoii law witli reference to tlu- s.iiiic matter, the rules 
of equity shall prevail.’’ 

Previous to b -ing nmrgcd in tin* .\ew Siiju’nine Court of 
Judicature, the Court of (!lianeory convicted of the Lord 
Chancellor, llm Master of the To tu" Lords Ju^tice.s of 
Appeal, and three Vice (.diaiicellor.s ^riie Vice Ohaiicellors 
and Lords Justices of Appeal ar CO ill [ M r. 1 1 i V e ly r ec e ii t 
creations. 

Notwithstanding the fii.sitm of the couits Ibo great 
division between cuiniiion law courts ami eliaiicery not 
ubliterate-d, ’riie cliaiiccry jml'jt^s form a division by them- 
selves, to wliich all the pending bii.'im*.-., of tie-, o]dci>nrt has 
been transfoiTcd, and to wliieh all caul's and m itti rs which, 
but for tile Act, would Iiavo becai wit Inn the exclusive 
jurisdiction of that court are n.'^dgiml. Thu C’haiicery 
Divkduii ^till is, and probably \\ill lor a long lime be, 
di.'tingui'-.luMl from the others by the peculiar nature of its 
bu.siiii's.^, by the peculiar nature <it it^ administrative 
arr.ingemi'iili, and by having a .si'par.ile b.ir. Another 
distinction is making itself a[q>iirent, ami \\ill assume gA*at 
iniportanee if llnally established. The (’liaiicery Division 
pcemsto be nnwilling to try cases by jury ; ami in a recent 
case there 1 km bia ii a direct cajllision f)f ojunifiu on this 
subject between tlio Chancery aud the (Joiniiion Law 
Ju(lge.s. 

CUANDA, a district of British India, in the Nagpur 
division of the (’cntral Provinces, situated between ID"" 7' 
aud 20® 5P N. lat., and 78' hi' and 80® 5P E. long. It is 


bounded on the N. by the districts of Rdipur, Bhanddra, and 
WardhA, on tlie E. by BastAr and llAipur, on the S. by 
SironchA, aud on the W. by tho WardhA and PranhitA 
rivers, which divide it from Berar and the Hyderabad 
territory. Excepting in the extreme west, hills are thickly 
dotted over the country, sometimes in detached Tanges, 
occasionally in isolated peaks rising sheer out from tho 
plain. Towards the east they increase in height, and form 
a broad table-land, at places 21)00 feet above sea-leveL 
The WaingangA River flows through tho district froitt 
north to south, meeting the WardhA River at Seoul, where 
their streams unite to form tho PranhltA. The census of 
1872 returns the total area of the district at 9700 square* 
inihis, and the population at 534,431 souls, residing in 
2392 villages and townships, and dwelling in 108,268 
hou.sf.s. Of the total population, 397,510, or 74*39 per 
cent., are lliiitlus ; 8170, or 1*52 per cent., Muhammadans ; 
018 or *12 per cent., Buddhists and Jains; 89, or *02 
per cent., Christians ; and 127,978, or 23*95 per cent., 
aboriginal tribes ami pco[)le rotunicd in tho census report 
under the heading of “ otliers.” Two towns in the district 
arc ndnrnod as containing a population of upwards of 5000' 
souls ; viz., UhaiidA, population 16,233, and Armor!, popu- 
lation 5271. Of tho total area of the district, 9700 square^ 
inilt's, only 988 were actually uriiler cultivation in 1873-74, ■ 
5200 square miles being returned as cultivable, and 3509* ; 
as luicultivable waste. The principal crops are rice, wheat, 
oil -seeds, sugar-cane, and cotton. Within the last few years 
extensive coal ami iron beds have been discovered, and 20 
mines were in operation in 1873-74. . A branch lino of 
railway will shortly connect tho ChAndA coal-measures 
with the Bonibuy railway system, Denso woods cover 
the cmintry. Teak grows everywhere; and in tho 
(lovernment forests, in the eastern part of the district, it 
attains a large size, 'riie chief manufacture of the district 
is cotton cloths, butli of coarse and fine quality, which aro* 
largely exported to Western India. {Silkworm breeding, 
is largely carried uii, and silk or silk and cotton fabrics 
are woven. Iron snie^iing is an important branch of 
industry. The district Hade is conducted at annual fairs, 
which are held at the tow ns of ChaiulA, BhAndak, Chimur, 
^larkaiidi, and WarhA, and are muneroiisly attended by 
visitors from all jiarts of India. The sales clfected at these 
fairs in 1868 69 amounted to .£152,224. 

ChAndA is thickly studded with fine tanks, or rather 
artificial lakes, formed by closing the outlets of small 
valleys, or by throwing a dam across tracts intersected by 
.streams. The broad ch-ar .sheets of water thus created are 
often very pictiin'scpie in their surroundings of wood and 
rock. The chhif architectural objects of interest are the- 
ca ve temples at liliAiidak, Wiiijbasaii!, DewAlA, and 
Chiigus ; a rock tenqAe in the bed of the, WardhA River- 
below* B!illAl[)ur; tlie ancient temples at MArkandi,. 
AmbgAon, and elsewhere ; the forts of WairAgarh and 
BallAlpiir ; and tlie old* walls of tho city of ChAndA, its- 
.system of water-w'orks, and the tombs of the aboriginal 
(jrond kings. 

The total revenue of the district m 1873-74 amounted* 
to X3S,922,10s., of which X‘*4,403 or 62*7 per cent., was- 
derived from llic laud For the education of the people, 67 
.schools, attended by 3347 pupils, were cither entirely 
Riij)portcd by the state, or were subsidized under the* 
grant-in-aid rules. For the relief of the sick, 4 charitable 
disi>eijsarie.s were maintained, at which 24,448 persona* < 
w*oro treated, at a total cost of £660, of which £439 was 
contributed liy Government. The annual rainfall at ChAndA- 
town averages 44*67 inches, but in tho hilly wooded 
region to the east it is considerably higher. The rainy 
Reason lasts from the middle of June to the end of 
September. From the middle of September to the close of 
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November fever of a malarious type pervaila all over the 
district. Cholera and smallpox are also common. 

ChAnda, the principal town in the district of the 
same name, is situated in 19® 57' N. lat. and 79® 22' K 
long., at the junction of the VirAi and Jhurpat rivers. 
The tonjn is surrounded by a wall of cut stone live and a 
half miles in circuit, and crowned with battlements still in 
perfect preservation. The town contains a total population 
of 16,233 souls,. classified as follows: — Hindus, 14,350; 
Muhammadans, 1294; Buddhistsaiid Jains, 5.3; Christians, 
76; and “others," 460. The municipal revenue in 1871 
was £ 1 1 20. The population of the town is cli iefly ^1 arhattd 
and TelingA; the traders, shopkeepers, and craftsmen be- 
long to the latter. The principal manufactures an; coarse 
and fine cotton cloths, silk fabrics, brass utensils, heather 
slippers, and bamboo work, The town is the seat of con- 
siderable external trade, tho value of the iinports in 1 S().S (>1) 
being returned at £178,044, and the exports at XI 1 1,312. 
The civil station lies a little to tho north of tin; city, having 
the military cantonments to the west, with the civil lines in 
the centre and east. 

CHANDARNAG AR (popularly a F rench 

settlement, with a small adjoining territory, situatid on the 
right bank of tho River lldgll, 20 miles above Calcutta, iu 
22® 51' 40"^ N. lat. and 88® 24' 50" E. long. Chandarnagar 
has played an important part in the Kuropean history of 
Bengal. It became a French settlcMient towards the ch)sc 
of the 17th century, but did not rise to any importance 
till tho time of Diipleix, during whose administration more 
than two thousand brick-houses were ereckd in the town, 
and a considerable maritime trade was carried on. In 
1767, Chandarnagar was bombarded by an luiglish fleet 
and captured; the fortifications and houses wiai* aftt*r- 
wards demolished. On peace being establislied, tlic town 
.was restored to the French in 1763. Wben hostilities 
afterwards broke out in 1791, it was again taken jH^ssession 
of by the English, and was held by them till 1<'SI6, 
when it was a second time given u[) to the French ; it has 
ever since remained in their possession. All the foimcr 
• commercii^l grandeur of Chandarnagar ha.s now passed away, 

■ and at present it is little more than a qnict suburb of 
Calcutta, without any external trade. The Kuro[>ean town 
is situated at the bottom of a beautiful reach of the Hugll, 
with clean wide tboroughfaros, and many elegant residences 
along the river bank. 'I’he total area of the territoiy is 
only 2330 acres, including a few villages outside the town. 
The authorities of Chandarnagar arc subject tu the general 
■jurisdiction of the Governor-General of 1 oudicherri, to 
'■ whom is confided the general government uf ail the French 
^possessions In India. 

X: CHANDLER, UiciiAnD, D.D. ( 1738-1 SI O), a British 
^antiquary, was born in 1738, at FJson in llanijKshire, and 
fWas educated at Winchester school, and tj'uciu’s (Adlego, 
I Oxford. His first work consisted of fragments fnun the 
J minor Greek poets, with notes (4759); mul in 1763 lu; 
' publislied a lino edition of tho Arundelian marbles, 

. Marmora Oxouiensia^ with a Latin translation, and a 
number of suggestions for supplying the lacuna*. Tn 1763 
Chandler, together with Revott, the architect, and Fars, a 
; painter, was sent by thef DUettanli Society to explore the 
antiquities of Ionia and Greece. After s|>(’nding above a 
year in Asia Minor the travellers ])assod another year in 
, Greece, examining Attica and the Fclo}>onnesiis, and 
returned to England in the end of 1766. The result of 
their joint investigations was tho twH) magnificent folios of 
Ionian antiquities published in 1769. (’handler ulst» 
published a very valuable collection of iiiscrii)tions, eiililled 
InscriptioneB Antiqum pleroeque nondum i‘dita\ in Asia 
Minore H Groeda^ prmertim ' Athmi% collert<v (Oxford, 
1774 ). In 1776 lie published Kis Travels in Asia Jfinor ; 


in 1776 his Travels in Greece ; und in 1800 his Uutory 
of llmvi, iu which *Iie asserted the accuracy of Homer’s 
gcograj)hy. His Life of Bislvop Wnynflete, Lord High 
Chancellor to Henry VI., did not appear till after his death, 
in 1811. After his return from Greece, Chandler obtained 
several church preferments, including tho rectory of 
Tylehurst, in Berkshire ; and after inanying and travelling 
for some time, in Switzerland and Italy, he settled down 
in England, where he died iu 1810. 

CHANDLER, Samukl, D.D. (1693-1 766), a learned 
Dissenting minister, was born at Hungeribrd, in Berkshire, 
whore his fatlu r wus an eminent Nonconformist minister. 
He W'as sent to school at Gloucester, wheie he coiimuaiced 
a life-long frietuKhip with Bishop Bullcr and Archbishop 
Heckcr ; and he uftiawards studied at Leyden. His lali'iits 
and learning were sueli tliat he was elected felhuv of the 
Koyal and Antiijuarian Societies, and wa.s made D.D. of 
Edinburgh and Aberdeen. He also received utl'ers of high 
preferment in the Established ehiireli. 'I’liese he decidedly 
refused, remaining to the end of his life in the ])osition of 
a Presbytonan minister. For some time ho jireaehod at 
Peckluun, and for forty yi'ars In* was pastor of the mecting- 
liouse in the Old Jewry. Durmi; twj) or three years, 
having fiillen into pecuniary dl^tl(■ss through tho failure 
of the South Sea Seheim*, he kipt a Ixuik-shop in the 
Poultry. (Jn the death of (bau’ge 11. Chandler [mblished 
a sermon in which he coni})areil that king t(f King David. 
This view was attacked in a j)amphli t entitled Tli< Histtny 
of the Man a^'tfr (Jod's own Ucurt^ in which tin* author 
comjjlaincfl of the parallel as an insult to the late king, 
ami, following Bayle, exhibited king David as an example 
of perfidy, lust, and cruelty, (’luindler condeseruded to 
reply iu A (*rific(d History i>f the Life o f Da eld, W'hicli is 
])erha[>s the be-^t of his productions. This wuik was just 
completed when he died, on May 8, 1766. He lell I vuls. uf 
sermons (1768), ami commentaiies on St I^inl's E[dsfles to 
the Galatians, Ephesians, and The ^salonians (1777), several 
W'oiks on the evidcnees of (’hristi.miU, and a work on 
sub,scri[»tioii to articles of faith (17 18). 

CH ANG'CliOW, a town of China, in the. ])roviiice of 
Full-keen, on a branch of the Ri\er laing Keaiig, 35 miles 
west of Amoy. It is well built, and surrounded with a 
w’all miles in eire-iimfereiice, which, however, iiieliules a 
goiul deal of open grow ml. The streets are. jiavctl witli 
granite, but arc very dirt}. 'Die rivi-r is crossed by a 
curious bridge, 800 b'ct huig, constructed of wooden planks 
.su[)ported on 25 piles of stones about 30 feet apart. The 
city is a centre of tin* silk-tr.ide, and carries on an exteii.sivc 
commerce in diflermit directions. Brick-works ami siigar- 
factorie.s are among its chief industrial I’st ibli.Nlinicnts. lU 
population is estimated at about 1,000,000. 

CHANNF.l. ISL.VNDS, a number of FlamL ]M.litically 
attached t(» Great Britain, but <‘onurcted wiiJi Francf* by 
g(*ographie:il position, being situated in the griMl. bay of St 
.Michael, which is bounded ))y tie* coasts nf tlie dejiarlim*nts 
of Blanche, Ille et-Vilaine, ami (Vitc.sdu Nord. They are 
naturally divided into four [•rim ijial gmuji- tin* northern, 
which includes Alderney, Burlimi, and the (Aisquets, 
lying utl‘ the Capt; d»; la HngU'’ : tiu* mirth-eentral, com- 
prising Guernsey, Jleini, and S.iik, about eighteen miles 
to the south-west ; the soutli-eeiilral, or Jersey and its 
adjacencies, more towards tin* eciilie of the bay ; and tho 
southern, or the Mimpiii'is ami ("haiisscys, with their 
iiiultitudinoiis islets. Tlie total area is about 75 S(|uure 
luilo.s, or 48,000 aen's. 

The geological cliar.ieter of all the groups in their 
principal features the same, for the islands consist almost 
exclusively of igneous rocks in various stages of decoinposi- 
tioii. They have bet. ii denuded of nearly all the fossili ferous 
and stratified rucks with which at an earlier i>eriod they 
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r}iaiiiiol L-lantls. 


Asbf‘st<)s is fni 


I cliluriie 


would seem to have been covered. The ]»roce.ss which h:is 
thus stript the islands is still gping (fli around the coasts, 
wearing the clill’s into caves and gullies, and grinding the 
rocks into shingle and sjuid. The tide in St Michaels bay 
is of very considerable 
force, and rises to a 
height of about f»)rty feet 
at Jersey, and to about 
thirty at Guernsey, Nvhile 
the ditfereneo of high 
water at spring and iica}) 
tides is seventeen feet at 
the former idand and 
eleven at the latter. 

The minerals belong- 
ing to grariitie n»» ks are 
very abumhint, Midi as 
crystals of felspar and 
hornblendi', and iiian\ 
kinds of <]ii:irtz and fd>par. 
is ev(!ry\\lM‘re abiiinlant. 

The- jlnt'ii of the islands is roinarkal»ly rich considering 
their extent nearly different species of ]ilants having 

l)'*en counted throughout the group. ( )f timber jiroperly 
speaking there is hardly any, but the. evergreen oak, tin; elm, 
and the beceh grow well and are nlnindaut. Wiieat is tlie 
principal grain in cultivation ; but lar more ground is 
taken ii]» witli turiiijis and potatoes, mangold, parsnip, and 
carrot. The tomato ripens as in Kranee, and the Chinese 
yam has been siuw'es^fnlly grown. There is a curious 
cabbage, chiefly cultivated in Jersey, vvhii’h shoots up 
into a Itiiig woody stalk from 10 to ir» feet in height, 
fit for walking sticks or pali.sades. Grapes and jieaehes 
come to jierfeetion in green lioiises vitliout artificial heat ; 
and not only ai»ples and pears but oranges ami figs can 
be reared in the open air. 'riie arbutus ripens its fruit, 
and the camellia <‘loUies itself with blossom, lus in more 
poiithiTii climates; the fuchsia readies a height of lb or 
20 feet, and tlie magnolia attains the dimensions of a 
tree. Of the flowers, Imtli indigenous and exotic, that 
aliound tliroughonl the islands, it is suflieieiit to mention 
theGueriisev lily with its rich red petals, which is .supposed 
to have l>ei*n brought from Ja[iaii. 

Theminiber of the spf‘eies of the iiiaininalia is little over 
twenty, ami sevtual of tliese. have beiii introduced by man. 
1’here is a special breed of horned cattle, nml each island 
ha.s its own variidv, wlii<‘h is earefullv kcjit from all inter- 
mixture. Tlie animals are small and ddle.itt.-, and marked 
by a peculiar }dh)vv colour roiiml the eves and witliin tlie 
car.s. The reiJ deer was once imIiL'.eiions, ami Itie blat k 
rat is still eomnion in Alderney and Jlerin. Nearly bOO 
species of birds Jiave been found, or more, than half tlic 
wdiole. Britisli list. 'I’lien* are few local it les in the northern 
sea.s which are visited l*y a greater \ariei\ of fi.di, and tlie 
Ci»asls aboiiml in Crustacea, shell fish, and yoopliytc.s. 

Owing to the Normari system of land-teiinre being still 
in force, the land is jiareelled out annnig a great number of 
ftni'ill j>roj>rietors, and in Alderney, for examjdi', five or 
eiuht acres of arable land is accounted a fair estate. Tlie 
results (jf this arraiigomeiit seem to be favourable in the 
exlii'iue. IN cry corner of ground is uarefull} ami intelli- 
gL-ntly cnltivattMi, and a considerable ]»ro]Mjrlion is alhdted 
to market gardening. The erdtages are neat and eonibnt- 
able, the Ijed ^e-i well trimmed, and the roads kept in 
excellent rejiair. AVealth is for the most j»art pretty etpially 
diitributed, and poverty or )»aiiperism is comparatively 
unknown. ^J'liere is a very considerable export and iin]»ort 
trade, the value; of the jiroduce and manufactures of tlm 
island'^ dispatched to KiigLind in 1874 amounting to 
£4jU,63i), or betw’een i-f) ami £10 fur every acre of land ; 


while the total importation of British and foreign articlea 
reached the sum of £1182,650. The population of the 
whole group has largely increased during the present 
century, though, on account of exceptional causes, the 
numbers in Alderney, Sark, and a few of the smaller 
islands arc not so great as they w^ere a few years ago*. In 
1821 Jersey had 28,600 inhabitants, as compared with 
56,627 in 1871 ; and GuernsL'y and the dependent islands, 
inclusive of Alderney, Sark, itc., had 20,827, as compared 
wdth 83,6011. For further details on the economical con- 
dition of tlie islands the reader may consult the separate 
artic les Aldfunky, Jeusky, etc. 

The language siioken in ordinary life by the inhabitants 
of the islands is in greiil measure the same as the Old 
Norman French, though modern French is used in the lawr 
courts, ami ICuglisli is taught in all the parochial schools, 
and is f.imiliar to :i gratlually increasing proporlion of tho 
population, especially in Jersey and Alde.rney. The several 
islands liave each its own dialect, differing from that of the 
others at onei; in vocabulary and idiom ; and a very marked 
dillc‘rence is observable bi*tw een theprouunciation in the north 
and the south of Gueriisex. Jt has even been asserted that 
every pari.sh in that island has some recognizable peculiarity 
of speech ; but if this is the case, it is probably only in 
the .same way in which it could be asserted of neighbouring 
parishes throiigliont tho country. None of the dialects 
have received much literary cultivation, though Jersey is 
]>roud of being the birlhjdace of one of the principal 
Norman poets, lb AVaee, and lias given a number of writers 
to English literatim*. ouernsey patois is rendered 

]»relty well knowui to the phdoli»gist by Guerm 

^itrises of George Melivier, who has since published a 
J>iiuintnilre ott Becueil des vtais parti- 

culitrs an (I'adertr dc Gutrn fasten, 1870 ; and a fair idea of 
tliat of Jersey is cbtaiiiable from the Ik hues et Poesies 
Jerstal.srs </c divrrs anlrnrs, by A. Mourant, 1865. 

The origiii.il « tlinologv and |ne-(’liiistiaii history of the niunncl 
Islands lire l.'iigilv in.iitfi’s of lonjeetun* Jiml aebiile. Of early 
inlisiliit.niits ulauidaiit piool is nflorded hy the iiuineroils uiegalithic 
jiioniiiiieiits — eioiulreli.s, lvisl\;iens, and iiiaenliiis --still extant in 
\.iriou.s quarteis, and il is \\r[l known tliat the iiniuher of tliese 
iiieinoiials was iniie}i gre.'iter in recent eenturic.s. One. of the nio.st 
important, indcetl— a eiomli’i li near St }leliri’s--\\aH only removed 
ill 178.S. r>iit little ti.icc h.is licen left of hoiiian omipalion, and 
.Mil'll leinaiiis as li.ive Im-cii iliscovered are mainly of the portable 
desi'iiption that allords little pnmf of ueliial uettlemeiit. Aceord- 
ing to tradition St Al.iiciai or AIareulfu.s vi.siled tlie i.s]and.s a.s a 
(’luisliaii Tiii.ssioiiary in -^dO, and in htlS he was followed hy St 
Magloire (a friend ainl fellow -evangeli.st of St Samson of Dol), who 
loiiiided iiioiiasterie.s at Sark ,*iiid at .Jersey. ^ In 9,9.3 the Ishinde 
Wile made over by Ihnloljdi of Jlriltany to William of Nomiandy, 
the son of hollo ; and alter the Norman conquest of England, 
tlieir allegiaiiie shilled hetween the English crown and the 
Noiniaii eorouet aeronling* In th^ vieissitmle.s of war and policy. 

I Miring the ]nnely Norman ]ieiiod, they had been enrichea w’ilh 
iiinmiuus ecelesiastieal buildings, gome of wliieli are .still extant, 
111 a moie or less pel feet condition. In tlie. reign of John of Eng- 
land, the future of Hie iskauds was decided by their iittiiebment to 
tin* i'.iiglish crown, in spit^* of llie .separation of the. diieliy of Nor- 
inamly. To John it has heen usual to ascribe a dociiineut, at one 
time reganled by tin* islanders as their Magna riiartn ; but modern 
eijlh ism leaves ‘little doubt that it i.s not genuine. An umiiithen- 
ti« alt d “ eojiy ” of urueitaiii oiigiii alone, lias been dhscoveivd, and 
till IV is littk‘ iiroof ol theic evei having been an original ; while it 
is plum that the islaiid.s were i • ]K)ssi*|!.si()n of several of the privi- 
leges whii h it ]irofe.sse.s to accord previous to the suppoaed date. 
The reign of Edward I. was full of di.stur)>ance and trouble ; and 
ill l‘j7ir.hrsey and Guernsey received from tlie king, by letters 
]i'ilint, a public .se:il as a n niedy for tlie danger.-i and losses which 
the\ had incurred hy lack of .such a eertilieate. Edward II. found it 
IH•e^ssary to iiistriiet his collectors iio‘; to treat the islanders as 
foreigners; his .suece.ssor, Edward ill., fully con lirnuMl tlieir privi- 
iige.s, immunitie.s. and customs in 1.341; and his charter was re. 
eogni/ed by llic.hard II. in ia78. In 1343 there was a descent 
oMhe Freiieli in Guernsey; the governor was beaten, and C’lislle 
Comet be..siege(l. In 1380 Pius IVV issued a bull of anathema 
against all who molested the islands ; it was fomially i^gistercd in 
Hrittaiiy in 1384, and in France in 138G , and in this way thay 
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acquired the right of neutrality, which they retained till 1689. 
Henry V. confiscati*.d the alien priories which had kept ni» tlio same 
connection with Normandy os toforo the Conquest, niul conferred 
them along with the realities of tho islands on the duke of Bedford. 
During the Wars of the lioses, Quccii Margaret, tho consort of 
Henry Yl. made an agreement with Maulevi icr, the seneschal of 
Normandy, 'that if he afforded assistance to tho king lie. should hold 
tho islands independently of tho Crown. A force was accordingly 
sont to* tako possession of Jersey Castle. Oigucil was captiircti 
and a small part of the island subjugated, hut rest held out 
under Philip do Cartei'et, and iu 1167 tluj vicc-a<linirj\l of lilnglniid. 
Sir Richard Horbiston, recaptured the lasth' nnd brought tho 
foreiffii' occupation to an end. By n chailcr of 1491, iltn diiUcs 
of the governors of Jersey w'cro defined and tlicir jiowcr rt‘stric.tcd ; 
and the educational interests of the island were rtuthcieil in the 
same ]^6|gu> hy the foundation of two griUninar -.citools hy John 
NeaL The lleformation was heartily wclyomnl in iln* isl.inds ; and 
under tho inllueuce of Kreiieli pastors, the fonn of \\«ii. ship adopted 
was the Presbyterian. Tho greatest severity wa. i \i iciM<l in the 
maiutenaiicc of tho new ecclesiastical <liM-i|iliii(*. In la.M «>iic 
Richard Gimrd wa.s tlogged through the t«»\\n of St Ihlii i’s for 
defending the doctrine ol tho mass; in ir»7'> m-m i il fM r„,|,s wno 
thrown into prison hy the royal eoint for not li.ixjn-^ t.ikm tln‘ 
commuuiun, and they were not to l»e lilii iattMl till tii. \ lonM icpc.it 
the cominnudliietits and the Loid’s puiyu- ; .ind m 1..9J it wa^ 
enacted that all p('i'.sous .should attend di\inc «• moniing and 
evening under the penalty of a line. 

The iVeshy teriaii form of chuM-h govoinincnt u.i • f(»itn.illy -.am;- 
tioned in Jersey and (jiicrn.scy by Qin cii I'ili/.ilu f h ; and in 
King James enacted that “they should qiiictly rni(‘v their siid 
liberty.” During the governorship of Sir Jolni royion, ho\\i \ir, 
disputes arose hetween him and llic rrcsliytci i.m “.olloqiiy” 4ir 
synod about iioiiiiiiation to benefices, and both ]i.‘irtics :ippi al<Ml to 
the king. A commLssioii was apjtoinicd in l»)(i9, but pcaci* w.i ; 
not ejitahlished. All Kpiscupal party had bc<‘n ioiincd in .fi tsry, 
and iu 1619 David Raiidinai was declared Dc.m ot ilic ist.ind. A 
body of canons which Jio drew np agivcalde to the disc ipliiic of tlic 
Church of Euglt^id was accepted after considerable mod ilic.it ion bv 
the people of his charge; hut the inliabit.iiits (»f (bn nr v in.nn- 
tained their Presbyterian practices. Of tho lud«l wlm li this tonn 
qf Protestantism had got on the minds of tin* iH'ojdo » \t*n m J« i >t y 
abundant [iroof is afforded by thegcin*ial cli.ir.n b i *4*1110 uoiship 
.at the present day. Having taken dilforent « onists in n lignm tin* 
two islands naturally attachod tlicm.sches to dilleicnt .sides in tin* 
great struggle between king and pailiameut. J*MS( y was l•lr( *ilalb• 
and Guorusey for the Oommons. The foimer isl.md inaint. lined its 
loyalty till 1651, when the royal cau.se bcc.mir Impcl.-s*., and n\fM 
Sir George. Carteret, who had been it.< {nincipal sn|»p<»it, uas obli;*,id 
to surroiidcr. Both islands had .sulfere*! seveiviy tMon tin* si niggle, 
aud the people of Guerii.soy complained tii.it two-tldnU of the |.iii<i 
was out of cultivation, and that they had b*.st “ Iheir sliip.s, their 
traffic, and their trading.” After the Pcstoralion tlnn* \\.»s 
sidcrablo improvement, and in tho reign of «laiii(‘s tin* isl.imb is g«it 
a grant of wool for the mamifactnrc of stju kings 4noo tods ot wool 
being annually allowed i.o .Icrscy, ainl 20(10 to Xblcimv. I’.y 
William of Orange, tlie. neutrality was abolisbcd in 1 ('.69, and tim- 
ing the first American War there were two unsucee^^tu .ittacks 01 
Jersey. In 1767 an attempt was mad to infrodn. tli F.ngli*.! 
custom-liouso sy.steih ; but it pmvod pn t tie.illv :« ii oid tli< 
islands throve on smuggling and jirivateeiing dowi 
. then their history has lieeii one of ipiit't iiro.p***' itb iiioi. 
serious disturbance that can ari.se fioin loc il ii\.ibi 

Ilcylin, Jtelaiion of two Journrtfs, Id.Ot; ; I’bilip Fillc, 
h" an Account of jersey^ London, ItlOf, i* \i‘«d ditnm, 17.‘U ; 

An Hist. Account of Our rnsf It y 17.''»o ; F \ll< , Injumr.it to 
HU Majesty* S Jto^al Commissinners in. thf I.^hi/ni , ; 

Berry, HisU- of Island of Our rnsry^ 181."j; I’bi*., omt nt .h f.. i,\ 
1817; Inglis, Channel Islands^ l.S.'iri ; I'nin Mn, Jh nf Ourrnsni^ 
1842; K B. Tapper, Chromchs ofCustfr ; 

Hoskin.s, Charles Il.mChanticl /ivAdn/s*, 1 j| , I.*- <,tn** m*, (’"iisfit. 
HUt.^ of Jersey^ 1856; Girardin and Moiicn, d’lnn: A>- 

ewrsion AyricoU A Jersey cn hs^? , l>i la J> r^' .s..; 

antiguitiSiSesiTiHittUionSftt’C.tliMiiV] D. T. Amt ed md li.ti. I..iii).ini, 
GhxbnweX Islands^ 1865. ^Tlm la.st wmk i ; .111 iiit«‘i».'lin ; l■^lm- 
I’ 'pilation, aud treats of the i^andi in tb«*ii m' igi.iidd* .d, boi iiii.il, 
zoological, and historical ndatiuns. S • ids* pMpi r m th Foil- 
« .nightly JUview (1876) by the Ucv. 1*'. P.aih am Ziiick 

^ OH ANIJING, William Kllery (17S0-1S12), tlu 
^son of William .Chaiitiiug aiul Lucy Klloiy, ami wa.s Lorn 
Newport; Bhode Island, U.S., on the.Tth of April 1780. 
The place of his birth is situated amidst .scciuMy of great and 
varied beauty,, the influence of which upon his mind may 
be traced in ‘many allusions in his writings, and in tho 
vivid admirittioii which ho ever expressed fur it in ai'ter< 


life. lo tho society of tho town of Newport he owed but 
littlo j it \va4 a buStling, crowded seaport, where a certain 
Puritanic strictness, inherited by tradition from the. founders 
of the State, was kept up, not only in coniicclioii with, but 
too much as a salvo for, a considerable amount of laxity 
both of speech and practice. As a bathing-place it was a 
resort for strangeis from other jiarts, and the iiiterfiisioii of 
French and Driti.sh olTieer.s teiuh d to modify the peculiarities 
which the nninixed inlhumee of retired ima eaptain.s. West 
Indian Uader.*^, and keen New Kngland lawyers might have 
reinlercd too strong. 

As a child, (Jlianiiing was n inarkable for a refined 
delicacy of feature and temperament, which inmle him an 
object of ailMiir.Ltioii ami affection in the lu»u.se)i(»ld. From 
his fatlier he. iiiluiitoda fine pei-Noii, sinqile and elegant 
tasU-.M, swe.etue.ss of leiiqier, and warmth of alfeetinii j from 
his mother (wlm ap[»'..iis to ]iavi‘. been a reniark.ilile woman) 
lie derived the, hi‘_;li» i* iM iiflits of tliat .strong mm :il tllsi em- 
inent and str.iighlfmw.inl rrelitiule of piiipo.se and action 
whieb formed .so .stiiking .1 feutuii* of liis I’liaracter. \)y 
both parents he was (.an t ally instmeted in tlio.se strict 
religious princi[>les whiih wiui* ehai:icteri.*-tie of tho [leopltj 
of New England ; and by both, but ••..peeially by his mother, 
was his moral training mo.st .sidiilou.sly cured for. Other 
inlluences, liowi'ver, witc hi the, im'iintinu* opi rating upon 
him. ^rhe excitement. i»f the ie\itliiti«ui:iry war was 
iiiw'^])iring him with a piofouml mid ardent love of freedom. 
'Ihc sick chamber of an aunt of hi.s father, who wa.s a 
woman of much piety and sweetne.ss, was the smireo of 
many .serious and hallowed le.s.sons of gentlene.'-s and good- 
iie.ss. An amateur Baptist pn-aelicr, who was by trade a 
eociper, by refusing, though very [utor, to luaniifaelurc any 
of the artiele.s of his trade used for eimtiiiniiig ardent 
spirits, gave him an iintuilse wliieh he never lo.'-t in favour 
of ieinperaiiee. A female .sonant, whose leligious views 
were of a more cheia ful ca.st tii.in tlio.se prev ah nfc in Ids 
circle, used to talk to him in a way that greatly engaged 
him, and probably .sow»‘d the germ of not a fewv of the 
ideas which aftei wants legulated his mod(\s of religious 
.sentiment. Able and fivi'-ininded men, like Dr Stile.s and 
Dr Hopkins, frecpiented hi.s fatle r’s lioiise, and the quiet 
and thoughtful boy li.stemd to their conversations, and 
laid iimiiy .suggestive words that fell from tin m to heart. 
While Imt a child lie. had begun to diaw inbreiulcs from 
what lie heard from the [nilpit and cl.'-ewhere that w^ero 
nut quite such a.s his guaidiaii.s would liave wi.slied 
him to draw^ ; and he “ was even then (|nitc a theo- 
logian, and Would chop logic with bi.s rldei;. .aeconllng 
to the fashion of that eontioveisial time,’' as he iiiin.self 
tells u.s. 

Wliilst vt?iy young, he was sent to a dame’s .‘«eIiool, who 
exacted from tin' ineipieiit nquilJicans the tith* <»f Mminni, 
and enforced her authoiit y and her le.^.stms by means of ‘a 
bmg juund .slick. ' Eroin this bo pa.s.^ed iiiuler the c:irc of 
tw(» excellent women, by wlio.so iiisti in f m»iis he piolitcd 
greatly. His next step was to the M h(»'>l uf a ^Ir Ilogers, 
considered tin* best at that time in the. tnun ; and iu his 
twelfth year lie wa.-; .Ncnt to \*‘w Liunlon to prepare for 
college, under tlie eaie of Jus imele the Hov. Henry 
(Planning;. Hi.s career at .seln ol *!i)'‘s in)t njipear to biivo 
liecn marked by any rein irk.ible a[4itu*l(^ for lettci.s ; on 
the cuntiTiiy, his progn w was at fir.l somewhat slowg 
though after tin*, few initiatiny dillieulties were overcome, 
lie advanced rajiidly, both in a knowledge, of the ehi's.sie.s 
and an appreciation (»f their exeellein ie.s. His dispo.sitioii 
was tliuugbtful and letiiing, though among hi.s companions 
he .showed no ub.seiice of relish for lively conversation or 
hearty amin>oiiient. A certain mingled ilignity and sweet- 
I ness gave him a coiniiianding inflinaicc in the school, where 
1 h© went by the iiaiiic of ‘* tho Peacemaker.” and “ Little 
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K-iiig Pipin,” iiml where he was obeyed, though “small 
and delicate/' uith more readiness than mere physic-d 
strength could ever have; cuiiimanded. 

Shortly after lie went to reside with his uncle, his fatlier 
died. This event, however, though it produced a great 
change in the circumstances of the family, was not allowed 
to interrupt tlie course of his studies. After the funeral 
he n liin cd to the house of liis uncle, wlieie he. remained 
till ho Ind reached his lifteeiith year, wlten he was nmiuved 
to Camluiilgo, Massachusetts, and entered at Harvard 
College as freshman in 17D1. Hefore leaving New London 
be caiMO undi r the inllucjice of a leligimis ri;Mv;d \\Jii<h 
took place there, a circum.^tani;!; to whieli he a« cu^tiuiied 
to traee the eoiumejiceiiient <>f a deeideilly relii:i«)ns life. 

The four year.^ Ije remaim-d at eollege .s»‘eni to liave Imvii 
most protitahly Hp(‘nt. IJesides ac<piiring an exteiisixe 
ac<piaintanee with el. issic.il and general liti*ratun', lie re:nl 
largidy and tliouglit earnestly in the depailmeiit ot 
psychology and ('thic.s. The book.s which ap[>ear to liave 
exerted mo.T. intlncmce npiui his mind and itpinions v.ere 
Price’s Hutcheson «ui itm! Viittn\ 

and FergiiMUi on Cu'tl To lhi‘sliJ(l\ •»!' Sliakcspeare 

also (the mien .sf in wl lose works \v;is tin ii in uly awakened 
111 that i|iiaiLer) in; owed much; .md dt ep w.u; the 
impn*.s'iion iiiadt; on liim by tlie. genius of ilje, poet, that to 
the idosc of lii'^ lite one of tlie gie^jh- t ot hi.s iritellei'tiia) 
treats was furni-lnMl by recit.U inns iVuMi Jiis writings. Jly 
patient and well-iliret-tiMl assitlnity In; tr.ilned himself to 
tlie mastery of lh.it I'ojiious and \igni»»ns st^le of eonipo^i 
tioii to wdiuliliis .^ub'.e^pu'nt [losition ui (he world ol letters 
is in no smdl mca >uie due, and at liie, same time also laid 
Ihti ba-a's of )jis suecM.'ss as a jmlilic .^pi aLei, by the formal 
study (*f ihetoric-, and by fnMpaejit pi.n*(!ce in addnvsing 
ass. iiiblies of liis fc'lhiw -stinlents. 

For a }eir and a half after liMMiig college in 171KS^ 
('haiiniiig was lesideiit at Uichnioml, in Virginia, a:- tutor 
in the f.iinily <»f Mr O.'iviii Meudi* b’.mdolpli. Iteie 
had time bu* sludy, which he e!njilo\eil eliietly on theo- 
logical .subjects. In legard to many points, liiucliijig^ bi»t)i 
the eviden ’cs of Christ lanily and its doctrines, his iniiid 
was iuinlcncd Nvilli doubt iinilaiiMitv; .md so e.iinestly 
dnl he lil'ourto att.iiii .satisl.ici ivci, 1 ii.it Ids c«»iHtitutiim 
Bank under the inec-ssant toil. Wiien.iii lie returned 

to Viwpoit, hi.s f. i' li'ls were slmclied to tind him eh.inged 
to “a thin and p.iilid invalid ami nnliapjnly, at tin., 
time weie sown tlie .'Ceds of that dcjM’c.s.sjd coiidilion 
of lieaitll wlinli coiilinmd tlirougli life liis .severest liial. 
He remained in thi‘ bo-oiii of his laiiiil> for anotlier year 
and a Jialf, eng.iged in the jnii.siul of his .studies, and jii 
pre[»aring him.sclf, by pli^.^K-.d ajid moi.d.as well as intellec- 
tinl tr.dniiig, for tin* woi to w lu. ij in.* wa.^lonking lorw.ird 
- -that of the iiiiiiistry. Tn l he r'-lnine'l to (’aiiibridge, 
liaving Ixa'ii edeeted to tin' «dhce of ii-in-nt in llaivaid 
Univtjr.'.ily, a .-.itii.it iiin wJiidi, \, iili..iit rx.n-t Ing from liini 
any laigc anionnt of serMce, .s. rurrd to liim tlie ad’-.inlm/e 
of indep'-iideiiei*, and an oj)])oil 'jnily of pjo^ceiiting lii.s 
htinlic' within icieh of a miIu.iIT- lil.r.irv, tind under inlln 
ence.s favour.iMe to .sticcesa. in the .uituinn of I.StH* hn 
l»e^^an to fU'each, ha\iiig leeeived approo.it lori to «If» .so from 
til y’.iinbiidge A^v*.’i.ition ; ami in tin- li^giiining of the 
foil.. wing yi*nr lie a'-cepted tlie iiivitati-ai of the (‘oiigrega- 
ti li.d t'liuieh, Fedi'ial Street, IJoslou, to In; their jiastor. 
To till*. 4»lli('e he wa.s onlaincil in .Line IMI.'J. 

(diaiimng enliivd on liis miiiistiv with a deep and 
aliuo.st [lainfiil .sense of the responsibilil \ of tlie ollb'c lie 
h.i-d ii'.-nined, ami with an earne^'t di'.sire to aeipiit iiiin.self 
faithfully ot it', oiiligatimis. His theological views were at 
this time prob.dily not detinitely tixed. We havi* his own 
•a^surtiuee tlial he wms not a 'rrinitarian, but In* liad not at 
this time soveie.d liiiiiaiclf iroin tliose lioliling orthodox views. 
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In 1808 he took part in the ordination of the Eev. J. 
Codman, a well-known minister of the Congregational 
order, when he delivered a serinoii which was afterwards 
published. In this sermon, though the language and 
sentiiriouts are such as any evangelical divine might use, 
t])t;ro is nothing that certainly indicates that the author 
held any of the views peculiarly distinctive, of evavgelical 
orthodoxy unless it be the ajiidication of the title “ Divine* 
Master'’ to Jesus Christ, ami the use of such expressions 
as that the blood of Christ was “ slicd for souls,” an.d that 
for man’s .salvation “ the Son of God himself left the abodes 
of glory and expired a viclim on the cross.” It is not 
<hu.s tluit Unitarian.^, in Knglaiul at least, are wont to speak 
of Christ and his death. Ilut (.'banning never identified 
Jiim.self with any theological jiarty. He called himself a 
Unitarian, and so in a .sense he was, but his views were 
Ari.ni rather than wlr.it are commonly known as Unitarian. 
He revenmccil in Jesus CUirist not only a sublimely perfect 
4*haracler, but a nature higlicr than that of man. He 
believed in His [»re cxi.steiico in heaven, and that He came 
diiwn from heaven for man’s salvatitm ; and he taught that 
“the Scriptures a.scribe the remi.ssion of sins to (/hrisL’s 
jliatli with an emjihsisis .so peculiar that we ought to con- 
sider thLs event, ns liaving a special influence ia removing 
piinishnieiiL as a cuiiditioii or method t)f pardon, without 
wliii li re[>entanc(* would not avail us, at least to that extent 
which is now jiromisi'd by the gospel” {Sermon at the 
ofUifhtfinn !»/ Januf S/Kirh). The truth is, that 
(’haniiing was too mncli a lover of free thouglit, ami too 
dvsirons to bold only what ho saw to bo true, to allow 
himself to be bound by any j»arty ties. «•“ I wish,” ho 
ay.s, “ to n‘gun] my.M ll as belonging not to u sect but to 
tho community of free minds, of lovers of truth, and 
follow’ers of Christ, both on earth and in heaven. I desire 
to i.’.c.ijie tliL* inruwv walls of a part i'Uilar church, and to 
.st.iinl nmh-r the o]k*ii sky in thi‘ broad light, looking far 
ainl wide, .s»‘eirig willi my own lyes, liearing with my own 
ear-;, ami following ’riutli meekly but resolutely, how’over 
;iidijous or .solil.oy bf‘ the path in wdiich she leads” 
(Sr/'mnft {ft of liciK J. Motte), Thus 

nln.sing to be enclosed within the liniita of party, and 
acting in‘cly as re-pei tcd religious as.sociaLioii, he may be 
elaimecl ns one wlnmi men of all parties honour for his 
abilitiLS, hi.s iiitegiity, and his W'ork. 

In 1S11 (Uianniiiif iiianied his cousin, Until Gibbs, a 
union wliieJi broiiglit liim an increase of W'orldly .substance, 
as well as a rich addition to his personal happiness. 

“ inwardly and outwardly,” hi.s biograiJier tells us, “his 
lot lienee forward w.is sing^ularly .serene.” He was now 
fast rising in repn t it ion, both a.s a preacher and as a public 
man. Interested in nil that concerned his country and 
tin* can.se of liumaiiit y, lii.s voice was heard on most of the 
ipn'.stions tliat came before the American public, and 
alway.s with marked and growing effect. He had begun 
als«) to e»>mmaiid atteii/ioii as a writer for the press. His 
At/Jr^as on War, .some of liis seriiioiis, and especially 
his able tract on The EvItteiarH of Christianity, had given 
him a iio.silion eminence among the writers of his country, 
In IHlH he received tho title of D.I). from Harvard 
University. In 1 >522 lie .iiiderAook a journey to Europe, 
ill the course of wliich lie vi.siti'd Great Britain and some 
[larts of thfi Guiitiiicnt. When in J^iigland ho made the 
aefjuaiiitaiico of sonio di.sfingui.shed men of letters, espe- 
cially Wordsw’orth and Coleridge, on both of whom he 
upt»ears to have left a most favourable impression. 
(Jolcridge wrote of him, “ He has tho love of wisdom and 
tlic w'isdoin of love.” Gn liis return Dr Channing resumed 
his dutic.s as a mini.ster, but with a more decided attention 
than before to literature and public affairs. In 1824 he 
received as colleague tho Rev. Fzra Stiles Qannett, at 
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whose ordination ho preached one of hia published dis- 
courses. From this time forward hia energies were devoted, 
in addition to his pulpit labours, chielly to the furtherance 
of great scheinos of social reform. Of the antbslavery 
cause Ije was throughout the tiriii, elo<iuent, mid imconi- 
proinising advocate ; and in every question that bore upon 
the happiness of the people he took a lively interest. Of 
his publications, the most extensively read me liis Ranarh 
on the Life and Character of Napolemi Unna parley his 
Remarks on the Cluiracter and Writinjs oi' Julia Miltimy his 
Essay on the (Jharaeler and WrithojK of FfOiltm, Jiis Essay 
on /Self-Culture, and his Essay on thr I mjiortanre and 
Mcans^of a National Literature, He died in the sLvty-third 
year of his age, onHunday, the ‘Jd of Octobi r whilst 

on a journey, at Hcnnington, Vermont, and w.is Iniiied at 
Boston, on the 7ih of that month. An e.\teiided nieiindr 
of him by his nephew, William Henry (dimminir, :ippe:ned 
in 1848 (republished in 1870). His Comphtr IIV/.v wis-e 
published in 12 vols., London, 18Go. (\v. l. a.) 

CH ANTIBAN, a large town of Siam, the enpiitd of a 
province of the same name, on the snutli Umk nf :i Mnall 
river near its mouth in tlieOulf of Shun, Iho inihs S. K. of 
Bangkok, in ]‘J’4r/N. lat. and HL*' 18' Jon«j, It i-; 
the seat of ont! of the Siamese arsenals, and 1ms a 
siderablc cxjiort trade in popper, i-.ardainojii'., rosi wooil, 
dyewoods, ship-Liinber, Jiides, horns, and ivory, in the 
vicinity ther(3 are mines of precious stones. The [mpnlnlion, 
which is estimated at 30,000, contains a large |no|M.riii.n 
of Chinese tnixlers. 

CHANTILLY, a small tviwn of K ranee, in the dejnotjneiii 
of Oise, luiks noitli of Paris by the main liin* of tin* 
great northern railway. It is finely situated near (lie b!i\i r 
Noiiettc, and is one of the favciurite Paii^imi n surls. Its 
name has long been associated with the niannlaetniv of lae(‘ 
and blonde, and it is still more celdirated fur il ^ cli.draux 
and pleasure grounds, and as the. scene, of the great annual 
races of the French Jockey (Jlnb, 'Dui old cm -. lie nm^l 
have been in existence in the loth ceatuiy, and in ilie 
reign of Charles VI. the lord.ship belongrd to I’ieiio 
d’Orgeinoiit, Chancellor of Framv. In 1181 it was t ran-,- 
ferred by his grandson to the house of Moiitiiiuivin \, and 
in 1632 it passed from that family to the hoii >e of (.’<»nde. 
The Prince de Coiid6, simiarncil Mic Hreal, ^\a.^ specially 
attached to the spot, and did a great deal to cidmiu i' its 
beauty and splendour. Here he enjoyed tin* .mm iety of La 
Bniycre, Itaeine, ]\Iolieiv, lai lAmiaine, Pioihmu, ami oilier 
great men of his iiiiio ; and Ju re, his .stew jid 1 killed 
himself in despair, because somelliiiig had gone wnmg with 
the preparations for the rcceprinii of his nmjr.viy Louis 
XIV. Of the two splendid nmnsions that I lien exi.sled, 
and were known as the OiMiid Chateau .iiid the 1’i‘lit 
Chiiteau, the former was destroyed abmil tin- lii.i • of tin* 
Revolution, but the lattiu’ still remains as one ol the iine.4 
spccirnetis of the llenaissance arclfitcciuie in I'lanee. On 
the death of the duke of Bourbon, tin* last re|»i(‘.',eiitriti\i5 
of the house of Condt5, the esttde j»a‘-si d into tin- hands of 
the Due dAuniale, fourth son of Louis l'Iidip[»e. In 187)3 
the house of Orleans ws^^ deehuvd iinMp.iblf of po.sse.^-ing 
property in France, and Cliantilly was areunliiigly sohl by 
auction. Purchased by the Kngiisli b.inkei.-- Ctmtis iI- (\). 
for the sum of 11,000,01)0 franc.s, it has .^ine • jias.Mid back 
into tho bands of the duke. There is a ho.spii.d in the 
town, built and endowed by ilie last Prim e do Conde, 
and the parish, church contains the grave of the Admiral 
Coligny, who perished in the imiiisacre lif ISt Bartholomew. 
Among the modern buildings is an Kpiscopalian (daireh, 
erected for the English residents, who are mainly jockeys 
or grooms. Population in 1872, 3401. See l^ii Cerceau- 
Perelle; M^rigot, Fr(mmade des Jardins de ChantiHy^ 
1791 1 and FauquempreZi Histoire de Chaniilly^ 1840. 
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CHANTTUilV, Sin Fkancis (1782^1841), a sculptor of 
repute, was born on 7th April 1782, at Norton, mar 
Sheflield, where his lather cultivated a small [Udpeity of 
his uw'ii. His father ilied wdien lie w’as eight yeaiv of age ; 
and, his mother having married again, hi.s profes.'sion was 
left to be cho.seii by his fihaid.s. In his sixteenth year he 
was on the point of being a[i[)rintiei.il to a lawyer in 
ShelKchl, when, having seen .^ouie wo^^.d eaiNing in a shop- 
\viiuh)W, he reipie.sled to be made a e.irver instead of a 
solicitor, and was aeeordingly pl.ietd with a Vr Pamsay, 
wood ear viT in Siielliidd. When in tlii.-. .-iliiation, he 
became aeqii.iinted w ith .Mr Kaphai. I SiiiilL, a ili l iiig niched 
draftsman in <-ra>n]i, who gave him le..-oiis in jMinliiig ; 
and (Mnmlny, e.igei In eninmenee ln\ eniji a an artiM, 
proeured the eaiiM-Iling ol hi.'^; imleiitmes, and wnd. tn try 
his fortune in Hnblin and Ldinbiirgli, and linally in Lon- 
don. Here lie lii d nbt iim'd eiii|ili»\ meiiL a-, an a.- -i.-.tant 
wood-eai \ er, but at tli- .-.aim- lime dr.vnttjd him-elf to 
portrait-]»ainting, bii^t-si nijd m e, and mndelliiig in elay. 
The sculptor Nollekeiis .slmwcd p.irtnid.ir /eal in naa^gni/ang 
Ids merits. His lii^t iin igin it !\ • w .a k was llu* mndel of 
llie head of Satan, wliieli v. \liii>deil :d the Loyal 
Aeatlemy ill L^ttS. lie allt a w am - 1 di ntid fnrtbeeiiwich 
Ho.spital four I‘nln-.s;d bust.s n| the adiiillal-, Ibiiwaii, liow'e, 
Vincent, and Nel.'-oii ; and sn ia]'idl\ did l!i.-> reputation 
spie-rul that the iie.\t bii.->t wliieli he evi-ented, that of 
Horne Tooke, pioeiiieil liini enmiiil'-siniis in tie* I \li nt of 
Tl2,(M)tl. Fmm this |»erind he was alnin.st iiiiiiderrnj»tedly 
engaged in profe.>.'^ional labour. In isp.i he \isded Italy, 
and bec'ume aeqnamled witli thi‘ most ili^l ingid.Jied 
.seulpf.oi.-i of h'lniem'e ahd Inane. lie was ( hn.-.i ii an 
as.sneiate, ami altriuauL a. meinbei, of tlie Kn\ .il Aeademy 
(I8h» and 1818), |•eeel\e.l tin* dneni* nf M..\. fmm Cam- 
bridge, ami th.it of !).('. L. from (t.sfoid, and in L'^.‘{7 wa.s 
kiiightnd. He died alter an illrie^-. of only t^^o hunis' 
duration, on the L'dth Nn\eml»er L^ll, h:i\ing for some 
}ea'*s snJlered from diM‘a.se nf the Jieart, and was buried in 
a. inmb (•oll^trneled bs hiin^elf iii the elmreh of ids native 
village. 4'lie wmks nl ('Jiantr<.‘y are e\triinel\ immeious. 
The prineipal an* the .-t. it lies nf Waslduglnu m the Slate- 
hoiise of Bo.stnii, nf (Jeni ji* III. in Lnndnii, iif (Jenrge JV^. 
at P»rigldon, nt l‘ill in 1 laiin\er Scpiare, Lnndnii, of Walt 
in We.stmin.ster Abbey and at (ila.sgow, of Bn.scoe and 
(Mulling at Liveipnnl, nt Italtnii at Main In^ter, nf 
Lord Pre.dileut Blair and Lnid .MilviIIii in ^MlllbnlglJ, 
Am*. Of his e«|mstriaii .statm*^ the nm.'-t fainmi.s aiii 
those* of Sir 4Jinma.s Miinm .d ('.ileiitla, and tin. Duke of 
Wellinglnii ill fund «»f the J.niulnii Kxeliange lint tlie 
liiiest of ( ’haiitie\ ‘s w nrks are hi.-, busts, and his d'‘liiieati(iii.s 
of children. The liLiiires nf twt» eldldh.n a-deep in eadi 
otlnis ai iijs, wliieli Inim a nionimiiiital d» -ign in I.ielilield 
Oalhednil, lia\e alwaNs ln'm hiiiih d tnr biaiil\. .siniplieity, 
and giaee. Sn is aksn t]n‘.>tatue of Ihe girli.-h Lady I.uiiisa 
Bussell, re[ireseiiled as standing nii li['!ne ,.nd tomlling n 
dose in her bo.som. Both the.se wnil^s, it .-Imiihl, however, 
be explaineil, werii exeeideil foan d. ngo.s by Stcjtliard ; 
for (diantrey km*w' his own .MMUtine - nf idt a] iiiveiili >n 
or cum[»osilitiii, and mi sy.^l. ni .-Minilit anl fiom others fur 
f<m;li alteiiipts. In lai^t.-, In- fe.iding e\eel]jTut> is facility 
- a ready uneoiistraiiieil .in nf Id.-, a jamiipt \i\aeily of 
ordinaiy exjiinssimi. AH m Cunningham ami Weelc-s w«. le 
Id.s eldef assi.stants, and w« le imleed tlie active e.xei ntants 
of many w'nrks that [m.-,-. iimlnr ( 'hantrey s name. ( Taiitiey 
was a man of warm and ijeidid temperament, and is ‘•aid 
to have bnrne a m>tieeable though ei»iiimonplaee resein- 
blance to tin; usual portraits of Shakespi'are. He 
bequeatheil Ids valuable <-olleetion, and his whole fortune, 
after the death ol J^ady (’’haidrey, to tlie Buyal Academy, 
for the eiicoiiragtamuit of liiitisli seulptiire and jiainting. 
It ia but very recently that this bequest has takezi actual 
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efifpct , and the [irecise form in which* the Academy mean 
to idministei the tiust btill (187G) remain? indr finite 
CIIAPJ.I.AJN, .JjAN (1595-1074), aFumh imit and 
man of Ktlu?, was the son of a notai} , and Vas bum in 
Fans Hi^ f ithei dtsUnul him for hm own pioftssion, 
but Ins inutlui, A\ho Ind kn<)wii Itonsard (she is the 
daiip^liUi if a certain Michtl (\)rbicu, m iiiliinib futiid 
of lin t^reit putt), Ind dtttiinii id nlln iwj'^l \t m t iil\ 
a^( (^liiiuhin lu^jin to qiiilif) Imnsell f i lituitim, 
actjuiiiii^ by his own unudid clluits, not oiil\ (junk ind 
Latin but ilso Itilnn nnl Spunsh, uid i\Ln i] plying 
hiinsLlt to midnint iinislnd ]n studies, lie 

\> IS in^^i^ul tot i III li idling li to i }oun^ 

tioblLinm lie \N is llu n ipjminttd lutoi I ► flu two sons 
of a M dt li iioii { ind ]no\(> 1 of Inmi Attn Ind 

for till in \t St \Lnti n >t its to (In i iniily < i tin ntlcinin, 

the nlinihisti dnni d wli ) i loitnin w \lnll\ in Ins 
hulls, ])L (III hiM pill li lud intilin dinin^ (Ins 
peiioil \if t liiM lujuiitd i d ujiitition is a 
pr«d>i)ility 111 liis( wi ik ^i\tn t 111 | iiidu w is i 

))h t n f( 1 til 1/ / ot M linn, who [)) mi 1 iiid pul lishi d 
(hit in toil ii>» |o III it ] ms 'ihio w i ih wed by in 

iMilltlit tiillslltlond itio Akin 111 s 1 ( \i 1 (ti in in ih 
ilfani h* iiid b) loin ixtuiiitly mdillHiiil odt s i ni 
of tin in iddussid t I (lie it Itnlnlnn win in ( li ipil iiii 
hii tin Imn in <1 iniiiidiii in tia dimidn tnnlu 

1{(W I i d witli I ]i n nil ot i tli ii ml mwiis, uni 
apioiiitid iioin tin In t iiiitinbii <1 t)i mwh i « ii^tiliiti d 
At id in\ ( li i[K 1 nil till w u[)thL]iliu f til t mmi n ind 
dklion 11 >, tin Li]ii|j1iti not wlinliwi to 1 ipiinipil 
fuiutioii ul tin yomuMiistitutioii n 1 it luilnlnu loin 
111 111 I [»lL] II I I illtl 1 III it 111 ( / 111 17 >(> li 

publi h 1 m I 1111 iiilu lit loiiii til lit tw 1 m t mlt <1 

li's iihliilul ipii I ! I I (fl(y on will h li hid been 
f n^n^t d duiiii^Mwu t\ Mils ills iij 111 iti a it this tiiiiL 
wi so ^1 it tint iNidition d ill I II Will disjoid 
otinii^iit II m iitli Lilt tills w I ill id d ( ill] Inn 
til 1 ^1 t d 1 till 10 M In ( I I t Mould I nnl 

Iindnii th 1 1 Inn sdiiiot I il i in tins i is tiiily 

111 isti r < 1 In ill |( t ) li id doin th i \ il nnl ( h i[ 1 1 iiii 

( 1 ( lu _^i m 1 I d 1 1 in n <[ii il t inns ti i ( <iu ] In 

sdido ]u Ml lit, i', li is I ilh (1 m ( 11 lit) Ji id 

talvLii Ills |]ii nil instil t uliii d ii hin nt Hi 
1 ist IwiIm i lilt I'* d / I / // // WM in \ I ) 111 lisln d V 

(oinjleti 111 mu uipt <1 it ivists wiMi i i ti n nid i 

pittm. Ill tin nitli is mb ^i iph m tin /) // th jn 

\ it/ il il I lit its ]( nil I it III i\ 1 ] n 01 I I K it w 

In l(>bJ ( li ip 1 nil w i t nij 1 »>id S ( 11 it t «Imw up 

III aLioiint ol Ltoiti III] ( I ny ni n < 1 I tt i tl timd to 

(^oi k till kiii^ in In di tiiliilnii d j mi i ii In tins 

1 ) 1111 ] Iikt Is 111 tin (\tint titiin in 1 tt i ] id )i Inti 

hy (Minus it in 17Jt) ( 1/ / / II tt t tt i I 

I tt i t m ts nt s 1 i } tj ! // t) \\K I w I 111 I t( I 

lU Hit th m 111 Ins mitt linn t« t]m lii ]i i s nl 

t ) 1 i iin ii)]>n d ly In ttt i th in In \m licit ] n 
rui iki It toi tliiji in tiM ind in i \{\ In tiiiditi ii 

I I 1 n 11 IS t t lit nt in ( M ly wliMt i] | n nt t* j \ d 

lit 111 I 1 diiidcd ilil » tow ini') tin uitli j lininst 

ill I i ill tn i( st cm mn s 1 In in in, mdt 1 i] [ i ii 

to li IN ] II tMiJknt IS tin (ioitwi wmIIiIi lit 
do 'tit I to h iM known y ilomy Coiinilh wi 
the o* j 111 w nine t ]n u is , iiid t ) Iiini tin \oiinj 
Ft Klin s 11 i It 1 not inly foi kindly md t i n d K 
i > iiisd lit ♦ 1 111 it ]H.iisit)ii of i\ hoiidrtd Inics 
wlmhwi ij Id t ) him Movjn„ in tlu li t iicIn 
politf ind litM IV I 1 It idtd with huiioiii nnl pm ions 

II Ins old i^( (1 ijilimi n ])Oi Ud to li im. bi ( onn i iinsLi 
rtf tiiL most soidid 1y|<, tin dothes In woio biin^ so 
pitcinfl ,iiid doiitt d IS to jtiucun foi bun the iiicknuno of 
the Ohcvaliei de lAm^^iuc while Muiage i dates that, 
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calling upon the old man after a long estrangementi he 
found on the health the same cindei?tbat he had renutrked 
theieuii twelvo yeais before llis avarice, moreuver^ ia said 
to have beoii indirectly the cause of his death, which 
happened m his seventy ninth yeai. Some 60,000 crowns, 
n 1 11 go foi tune for those days, were found lu'bis apaltments. 

As a poet, Oliapelain seems to o( cupy on the French side 
of Fiiuassus <i plioe analogous to that one filled on the 
Fiiglish side by Sir Richard Blickmoie La Pucelle is an 
eiioitnoiis alkgoiical nightmare, Awards a correct apprecia- 
tion ol which the batiic of Boiicau is said to be the best 
^iinlt As a piosc wiitti and tiitic, Cbapelam seems to 
lia\( hill red ineiit, iii a passage of his, concerning the 
legend 11 V i)>i( of the Middle Ages, quoted by Sainte-Bcuve 
(wlio < ills bun “horninc instiuil, sinon potto”), he would 
ippt u to hue aiitieipited nnuli of what modern ciiticism 
h i h id to s ly on tin subject 

(MIAFLL midi, a villige of the United States, in 
Ol mgt (oiiiily, NoiHi ( iioliiii, 27 miles noith-west of 
JHhi h Jt is till sell of tlu Noith Caiolina university, 
found I Ul 17bb, nid li is about 2800 peiinanent in- 
]i il it nits 

( Il VJ'MAN, (Loll 1 , (laiislitor of Homer, diamatiAt, 
Hid niu pi)( r, a\ is bom in 1559, and died in 163L At 
littiui uioiiliii^ to Anthony Wood, “lie being well 
t oiided 111 eliool k Hiim^, was sent to the uiiivciblty” of 
()\iiid, il lliiity five be [>iib 1 is 1 ied lus first poem. The 
S// i 1)11 / A / ihf r>i 1 w 1 1 n t he sc d itcs, though no fact has 
bieii inn iilhid luniMiiing lus (auci, it is not impiobable 
tint hi iiiiyliiM ti i\ilhd 111 (iiimany A^ thirty-mne he^ 
w IS liiki md “ iiiion^ tin bistul oiu tiagic wiiteis for the 
1 1 ^ * but Ills t lily pi ly [iiibbshed at that age was a crude 
Hid iDiinl S') itt 111 ] t it loinuitK comedy, which had been 
It ted (line yells lietmc it passed fiom the stage to the 
])U Hid his lud tl igedy now cxtint in pniit, without 

II mu I f Liithoi, did lu t soluit the snilrigc ot a leader till 
tlu jHut w IS foity M lit \( thirty nine he had also pub- 
h lit 1 till 111 t Hist iliiit ni ot his ciiobiatcd tiaiiblation of 
til ///r/Z, in J liiiii itliiw lid nine Ji 1 C modelled, at sixty- 
ti\i il Mowiud tlu 1 tty stuietiue ol his labour by the 
1 III « 1 in laijHli \ei u>n ot the ////?»// 3 and other imnot 
lb nil lit ])i)e]n^ Mu luinui lu (kduatcd to Hubert 
liiMiMix, I 11 1 li i t\, tlu li i])kss iavourite of Eliza- 
litli tlu littii Id biliil ( Ul, Lul ol Nmierhct, the in- 
t imnus niiiiioii ol I im Six yeais lailici he had m- 

Miled to i>uin, then Jjoid ( hiilieciloi, a tianslatlOIi of 
llisiods \\ ilh in! hi/fs Uis only other versions of 
ills It ))iini 11 tiDiii the tilth sitiie of Juvenal and the 

III mil* in It I wliK h ^ois uluif i ih( name of Musaeus, 
the httii dcdieitid to Inigo Jones His revised end*^ 
t )ni])](tid xiiMDii of till Ilidl hid been iiihcribod in ai 
n 1 ]i Hid imnu)i ibh ]m>iiii n| diduatioii tb Henry Piince^ 
tt Wihs, iflii whose de itli he and his Odyssey fell 
nmli 1 till pitioii 1^1 i)b(Mii Of the manner of lus deatb^ 
it iMiitylixe WI know nothing more than may bai 
,^i1heiid tioin tin note apjKiidcd to a manuscript frag<^ 
Hunt whuli mill I ite ) ill it tlu lennindei of the poem^ a 

1 mu Hid iwkxv ird piece oi satiio on lusuldfiiend Jonson^ 
hid b( II lost 111 his sickness 

( h ijiiii 111 , lus tiisL biogi iphei is can fill to lej us know^ 
w IS L ])uson oi most uxeieiid aspect, religions and tem-> 

] Cl ill, ijiiilitns 1 mly meeting in a poet;” he had also 
I til tin ollu 1 nil nts at h ist is necessaiy to the exercise of 
tint piofission 111 had a sjngiuar force and dblidity of 
thought, an adiuiiabk ^aidoni of aiubltioill deVOtion to the 
I iMoe of poctiy, a deep and burning sense ai once of the 
duty implied and of the dignity inherent in ofSoe; a 
Mgnur* opulenie, and loftiness of phrase, ren^kable eveu^ 
HI (Ij it age of spiritual strength, wealth, and /sxeltatioii civ 
thought and stylo; a robust eloqueftl^l 
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frequently with flashes of fancyi and kindled at times into 
heat of imagination. The main fault of his style ia one 
more commonly found in the prose than in the verse of 
his time, — a quaint and florid obscurity, rigid with elabor^ 
ate rhetoric and tortuous with labyrintlniie illustratiou ; 
not dark only to the rapid reader through closuucss and 
subtleV of thought, like Donne, whose iniseallod obscurity 
is so often ^*all glorious within,” but tliiirk and slab as a 
witch's gruel with forced and buibarous ei-ceutririties of 
articulation. As his Ifinguago in tliii higliur forms of 
coiiiedy is always pure and clear, and soineliiiu's ex(|iiisite 
in the simplicity of its earnest and natural grace, the still- 
ness and density of his more ainbitious st \ Ic may [lerhaju 
be a^ributed to some pernicious tluiury « a- i-.auH it of the 
dignity proper to a moral and philohi»|»]iic pu t. Nomt- 
tholcsB, many of the gnomic passages in his tragi ilirs ami 
, allegoric poems are of singular weight and ; the 

best of these, indeed, >vould not disi redil llm fame <)f the 
very greatest poets for sublimity of etiual tlimiglif ami ex 
pression : witness the lines chosen by Shelley a-, tin- motto 
for a poem, and fit to have been eliost n as tin- motto Im- 
his life. 

The romantic and sometimes barbaric grandeur of (.‘Imp 
man’s Homer remains attested by the praise; of Keats. i»f 
Coleridge, and of Lamb ; it is written at a piteh oi >(renu 
oua and laborious exaltation, whicli never llag.-* oi bn aks 
down, but never flies with the ease and Miiootliiu <^ ot an 
eagle native to Homeric air. From liis oceaNional ]mu ms 
'an expert and careful hand miglit easily gstln r a ii.*l>Ie 
anthology of excerpts, chiefly gmmiic or meJitai\e, alio 
goric or descriptive. The must notable examples uf liis 
tragic work are comprised in the series of pl.iys takni, and 
adapted sometimes with singular liei nee, fiom tiie irmrds 
of such part of French history as lies between the reign of 
Francis 1. and the reign of Henry IV., ranging in date of 
subject from the trial and death of Admiral Cimbot to tlie 
treason and execution of Mur.shal liiron. 'fhe two pla}s 
.bearing as epigraph the name of tlmt famous soldier and 
conspirator are a storehouse of loft y thought and .splendid 
verse, with scarcely a flash or .sparkle <»f dram.itii- aetion. 
The one play of Chapman's whose ])opularity on (he .stage 
'Survived the Restoration h JUisay dWnthuis (d’Andioi.se), - 
a tragedy not lacking in violence of action (»r emotion, and 
abounding oven more in .sweet and su])limt; inli iludes ihuii 
in crabbed and bombastic passages, liis rau‘st Jewtds of 
i^hought and verso detachable from tlie context lie em- 
bedded in the tragedy of und I'owpt//, wlience the 

finest of them were lii*st extracted l)y the unerring ami un- 
equalled critical genius of Cliarles Lamb. In moht of Jiis 
.tragedies the lofty and labouring spirit of diajmian may 
(bo said rather to shine fitfully tlirough [»ait.s than steadily 
to P^^V'^^de the whole; they show nobly altogetlier as they 
'Stand, but eveh better by help of excerpts ami si-lectio7i.i. 
^Bat the excellence of liis best comedies can only be a[>pre- 
.^iatod by a student who reads llimn burly and fi*arles.sly 
:thr6ugh, and, having made some small deiluelioiis on the 
score of'^'ccasional pedantry and occasional iiulcceiicy, 
finds in All’ Fools, Mmisivur d' Olive, The (it Usher, 

and Tht Widow^s l^ears a wxMilth and vigour of humorous 
’invention!; a . tender an<f earnest grace, of ruiuanlic ])oetry, 
which iniy atone alike for these [r.issing bleini.shes and for 
the lack^^^pf such clear-cut perfection of character and 
such dra^tii)^ progression of interest as we find only in 
the yet'l^^er poets of our heroic age. 

So :it may hero suflice to say of ("ha[)man as an 

origin^ .i^d6t,.'dhe who hold of no •man* and acknow ledged 
no master^ bnt throughout the whole geiier.ition of t)ur 
greatest miin^from the birth of Marlowe w ell-nigh to the 
4.4toth of Jpi^n, held on his own hard and haughty way >i' 
'^einatere nublime ambition, nut without kindly and 

!' "'X . »v . ' A' ■. ! V. . V . . . . 
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graceful inclination of his high grey head to salute such 
younger ami still ifubler compeers as Jonson and Fletcher. 
With Shakes[ieare w'e .should never have guessed that lie 
had come at all in contact, had not the keen iiitcJligeiico 
of a living critic*, Mr Miilto, divined or rather discerned 
him to bc‘ the rival poet refi rn-d to in Shakespeare's suii- 
ncts with a grave note! of [Kis.sionate .satire, hitherto as 
oiiigiiiatic us almost all cpiestions connected wdth those 
divine ami daiige.rons poc'in.s. This conjecture the critic 
has fmti(ie«l l»y .such a|»t collocation ami confrontation of 
passage.s th.il wi: may now rcasnjiably accept it as an 
ascertained and memorable fact. 

The objections which a just and adc«pi.il(‘ judgment may 
bring against (‘h.ipmur.s m.i.'-lcr-work, his ir.msl.ition of 
Homer, may bt‘ s\nmucil up in tlin‘c cpiMuls: it is 
r<»mantie, laltorioic., h^li/abetljaii. Tlie <pi.ililics imjilied 
by ilie.se epithets ai\- tlie reverse of those wJiidi .slmiild di.s- 
tingui.'.h a translator oi Ibnner ; but setting tliis apart, and 
con.ridering tin* pot-ms .i', in tin* m.iiii original wmhs, the 
.superstrncluii* of a min.miic on the submerged 

fouinlalion^ i^f (licfk vt-jM*, m* jiiaisc can be too w'aJJn or 
liigh for tin* powi r. tin* In- -lun - i h«- imh-bit enable si length 
and inexlingui.diable liie wliidi .uiim.ite tins c.valted work, 
ami .secure for all lime that .‘ 11:111 t:il:i* cogni/am*e of 
Knglish jjoelry an lioiioured pl.n'i* in its hi-dic-t ann.ds for 
the ineiinny of (.'liLi[)ni.in. ( \. r. s.) 

(Jll Al'PK, (.h.AUDK ( 1 7*».) iMii.')), .1 Kn m il engiijcci*,,and 
the inventor of the simple Kicneli telegiaph, was brnn m 
iVormandy in 17t>.‘b I li.s invi'iition eonsistd of an npnglit 
po.st, oil the top of wliicli was fii.stened a tian.->\ei.''j- bar, 
while at the emls of tin* latter two .smaller anus mo\ctl on 
t»ivots. The [io.sition.s of these loin* bans ie[uv.sentcil words 
or h*tters ; and by means of machines [»]aceil at inteivals 
such that ejicli was ilistinctly visible fioni tin* next, 
mcs.sages cuuhl be eon\i*y*‘d lliiough hi) le.igiies in a 
ipiaiier of an hour. It was .said that (Jli.ip|»e boiroweJ 
the design from Hooke and Annmtons, ami tin* I'h.irge tsO 
deeply atlecteiiJiini that, iiotwitiistamling tlie .success of his 
machine, wliich had beui adopted by the J.egislative 
A.sseinbly in 171)”, lie was .seized witli deep melaiicholiii, 
nmler which he coinmittetl suieid* in KSO.h. 

CIlAbrAri, J):\x An’ioim: (17;’3()- IS.*!”), eount of 
( 'hunteloU[>, an eminent Fnncli cheini;^! .iml stat’.smmi, 
burn ul Nogaret, Li*zere, llh .lime l7od. At .Montpellier, 
where lie first studied cliemi.stry, he obtained his (li.ctdr’s 
dij»loma in 1777, when Im repaired to l*aris. In 17Sl, 
the States of Languedoe founded a chair of chemistry for 
J)im at the school of incilii'ine in Montpellier, when* In* 
taught with suece.ss tin* doctrines of Lavoisici-, in <'j»ii<..‘sitii)ii 
to those of Stahl. 'I’he e.i[»i1sil In* acMpiii’id by the diath 
of a wealthy uncle he eni[>lo\ed in the est.ihli^hjiicut of 
chemical works for the immnfactme of mim i.il .uicri, alum, 
white-lead, soda, and other sub.st:incc"-. 1 1 i-^ lal*onr.s in the 
cau.se of ap[>]ieii science weie at jemdJi Kcngjjizcd by the 
French (Jovernment, which prcMUtcd liim "itii h lters of 
nobility, and the cordon of the order im’ ."'.imt Michel. A 
imblicalioii by Chaptal, entitled #•/,//>■ un 

Muntifpuinl et un. (hrondin^ (miimmI Jiiin to be arrested ; 
but being speedily .set at liluily tJnougli tlie intermisaion 
of his friends, he iinderto(»k, in 17t).>. the management of 
the saltpetre w'orks at (In nelie. In the billowing year lie 
went to Montpellier, wJiere In* remained till 171)7, wlien 
he returned to Paris. Att« r the i evolution of the 18lh of 
Brniuaire (Dtli No\end»ei* 171 )'.)) he was made a councilli'i* 
of state by the fir.''L coiisii], and succeeded Lucien Jloiiapaile 
as minister of the. iiiteriijr, in which c.a}iacity ho established 
a chemical manufaciorv near I'aris, a school of ail.s, ami n 
society of iiulustries ; lie also reorgani/i‘il the hospit.ds, in- 
troduced the nietric.il .sy.sti m of weight .sand measures, and 
otherwise greatly encouraged the aits and siivnccs. A 
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misunderstanding hot ween him and Napoleon occasioned 
Cliaptars reliivnioiit from olfice in 180^; but before tlie 
end of tlijit year lie was again received into favour by the 
emperor, wlu) bestowed on him tlie grand cross of the 
legion of lionour, and made him treasurer to the conserva- 
tive senate. On Na|H>leoirs return from IClba, Chuptal was 
made direelor'gcneral of coinnnMve and manufactures and 
a minister of state, lie was obliged after the (hoMifall id 
the emperor to withdraw into private life j and his name 
was for a lime reim)Vod from the list of the peers of 
France. In ISIG, ln)wcv(‘r, he was iioiiiinated a member 
of the Academy of Sciences by JiOiiis XVI! 1. Xotwitli 
standing tlie many Meissitiides (»f birtuiie wliiidi he under- 
went, Cliaptal coiitimii'il to j'lonud^ the interest"^ of science 
until Ids death, winch t<»oh jdace at l‘aris, .‘iDtli July 
1832. 

His liliT.iiy •‘xhilut ln)jli Aij^oin and ju-r^ ju. nil \ of stsh- ; 

1 \vrot»‘, 111 .iddilioii 1.1 v:iii<>iis iiitiilfS foi i In iiiiimI joinii.ds, 
J it'un'ii'i fh' , a N'll-.. Sno, l7‘.>a ; 'J'i n /h' su r it Svo, 

1 /'.al ; .si/r !' 1*1 • ft , f iitiiih nK /if f/» S' ^tif.\ ( '/i I /II I'j ih .\ I /I ]•'/ It /h'l'^ 

b o, Atf lit fin'i, il- iU>.Hi/ill'/\it ill fn I f' •‘tii‘l‘ ill')' li''t I ///.s\ 

1 \ n] S\<», I^ol ; 'f'/'/iih Tlliii/'I'flii' ll /'/ lit 'iflti' 'll) hi Clilln/'i' th' 
ht ]''/ii/ii', S\o, l.S'il ; h\^i)i ‘in' (>' Jfhntilit/iitiif^ ISUl ; 

C.iii/Iii' ll Ji/i/iifiiii If/I r .//•/.’, 1 \nK. S\<), I.S 117 : th ht Ttitifit/'ti 

lilt i'litii/i III rmt ^ .S\ii, l.S(i7 ; l/filit 'J'l nif in n /' > f li it ? in/nt i w/'tn'f 
8vi», l-SOil; Jh I' I jiti ll ,f /'h' h'/iiiii/nsf^ "2 Anf, Mi' nini /'•' 

Sitr h' Sit' )y ii‘ l!tlhiiin\^ i>\n; ClttiiUi’ itj/unfiii > n i'^tiir,. tiUn/'i ^ 
ii Vol.^. ^^\o, i.sja 

( d I A PTI'd 1, the eoiiimiinity of < lLre\ nw n eonm <*trd w ith 
a e -tiled rnl or coll' giale idiundi. See( ‘ \ nii m; \i.aml I )rA\- 

t'LlArr, an iniportaii! inaiilime towr, of ('liina, in the 
pro\iiieeof Olu ki ht) mil.'S N.W. of Ofnidiai, sihiated 
in one ot the r'< lii--.t .nid culli\.ited di.-l riets in the 

con:dr\. Jt i- th-- poll of I l.ing-eliow , v it ii w hich if lias 
gold cMir.d eoiiiujuiiie iiion, and it \\a- foiimrly tlie only 
Cliiiu'.se jMiri tradiim with Japan 'ria- town has a eiieuit 
of abiait Ji\e mih e\elu. ive ol tin* miI><p1*.s liiat luj along 
the Im'iicIi ; and the 'I'at.n (juiiiler i'- .•‘t par.ited from the 
re..sl by a wall ll was alt.ieked and iiiiuii injured b\ (lie 
liiitiJi lorec in Islil, but. was al'andoiud jinmediately 
afljl tile « lr_Mgi nil Id 

( d 1 .\ li.\ I )|‘k .1 tij'li:! ■ . jfiie' of eoiiipositioii, < r tp.ia^i 

lilei.i'N loiiiiol .iimi-i'niLMil, which may ]Mr!ia]i.-» be be'^t 
ih-lin d a- a jaiini'iiL: enigma ]'iojinn)!<h d in a .smie.* of 
de.-t'i A A\')i'l 1 ilo n o| 1 o oi nioii* syllable:', 

cieli loi, ii,_- ;i di-liiji't woiil : e n ll c* 1 hc-'C i-> df-i nl»nl 
in v* : ■-'e «a pio-i , aj llv aiid eiii'.'in it lealh a^ po-^sible ; 
ainl t'n* Hill- j o-. , i .ipp]:--'! to thi* whoh* word. J he 
lieatt !‘ and biani ih-- dt -rnjiliM' pait. of the jnoblem, 
the 1 "Iter tie- t iiaiad-' will I-.'. In .‘-i leeting Words lor 
ch ira le>, .spi-i-i.il all. lit Dll .-.honhl b:- ji.'id ti> the absolute 
<[11. dll / <1 the .'^\j!.d.!' . « opipii.aii;- iheiii, in.ieeui.i<*\ in 
tritlc' of tliis sort d jaiNinj tlimn of wiiat litth' elaini to 
merit they may ])o.vvij. , Tlif bidlind 1 h> tlmiic* 1 1 ille.s <»f 
A\ . M nkw'ortli Traed aie wi-11 ki.-.wji ( )f repi esejitati\e 
jMo-si* eliai.idt the folhe^iii" p--! nii'-ns aie peihaps as 

g. tofl as eoilM be selretnl ** .\i \ ///.>/, with the 

rooted antij-.ithy ton J'lvnehnian. j d-I. - himsidf, w heiM'ver 
they i-n-et, upon .‘-ticking clo'>e 1o In-, Jai-kel ; m\ .ytiniitl 

h. i.^ many Mitne-., nor i> its ji-ad th.il d uive:- its mnin* to 
my to 4 ; my v///-»/c inay I iM‘\er eai. li ' ' “ ,My first is 
conij.jiiv; m\ sitn,iil >lnnis coiii[)an\ . m\ f/iinf <-olh-cts 
com[.niv; aiul iwy ir/tn/t aniuse.s conip:ni\ ” 'The .solutions 
are Inrtur ami ('ii-ntm-i/rfun. “Acting eliar.nh’.s ” are 
Hiinply punning f.nignias described dramai ically. A bril- 
li'iid ile^eription o| this \aiietyuf the .speem*; will be found 
in 'I'Jiackenu \ Vm/tty t'nir. 

fdlAIH’A.S. S<‘(j Sr Clin. 

CdlAliCOAL, the more or Jess impure form of carbon 
obt.iMiud from various vegetable and animal materials by 
theii ignition out of contact wdth air. 


Wood Charcoal is a hard and brittle black 
that rctaius the form and external Htructuro of the wood 
from which it is made. It rings wlien struck, and has a 
c«)nchoidal fracture ; it is infusible, and is not dissolved by 
water or acids ; at ordinary teinjieratures it is a bad con- 
ductor of heat and electricity. Cliarcoal varies much in 
degree of coinpaciiicss, box-wood giving a very solidj and 
willow a porous variety. Exclii-ive of its pores, it has a 
specific gravity tif 1*5, or, if made at a high temperature, 
of 20. Charcoal from Scotch fir weighs from 10\3 to 
109 lb jier cubic foot; that made from oak is heavier. 
Very light charcoal is jircpaivd from dogwood, aldorwood, 
and willow. Charcoal contains, besides carbon, varying 
(but small) quantities of liydrogcn, oxygen, and nitrogen ; 
and when consumed, ii yields from 1 to 5 per cent, of ash, 
or the greater part i>f the mineral matter contained in the 
original wood. Chaicoal burns without flame, and has in 
air a calorific intensity of about 2700° C. ; its specific heat, 
according to Ib'gnault, is 0*2 11 1. The higher tlie temper- 
ature to wliicli it has been exposed, the higher is the 
igniting point of charcoal; and tliat made at the melting 
point of plaLiniim requires a toinpcraturc of 1250* C. to 
kindK‘ it. 

Friuli-burnt charcoal rajiidly absorbs from \)‘i) to 18 per 
cent, of its weight ol atmoiqiheiic moisture, of which the 
commercial ai lick* ii.^ually contains about 12 percent. It 
has also ll riaiiarkablc ab,.nrptive action <m gases, condensing 
them willim its [»on‘s. To tlie boat thus doveloj)cd lias 
been attiibutcd the occasional s])ontaneons ignition of char- 
co'il tliat has bcini siackul too soon after manufacture. 
litM-Liitly inado box -u coil cliarcoal absorbs, at 12‘’ (k and 
2.S\» in. prc.-^.^^irc, !)() \oliinies of ammonia, 85 of liydro- 
cliIiMic acul, tJo of snlplinrnus anhydride, 55 of snlpluirctted 
hydrogen, 35 of car) ionic anhydride, 0| of o.vygcn, and 
ol nitiogcii ; only 1 1 vok^ , however, of hydrogen (Saussiirc). 
’J'lic ab.>^orpti\c powei for gases is nearly in the ratio of the 
pie 'Mires to which the clian^oal Is exposed, the temperature 
being coll 'taut. 

Vliartoal can be madr at a temperature us low as 300° 0. 
It i.^ jnodneed in grc.iic.si <[iiantity ai a heat just siiftieient 
tlioi<mglil\ to char fla* wood. The charcoal so ina<l(j con- 
tains a larger jieiTi nlugi* of hyilrogi'ii, oxygen, and nitrogen 
than Ili.it I'onneil ai liigliei* tcin])eratiires, ami, being 
narlily inllainmalh', i-, a<laptrd for the manufacture of 
gunpowder. 'Hie ipiaiitily of charcoal obtainable from 
wooil ^aric.s according to the nature of the W'ood employed 
and the method of Jiiaiiufacture. By di.stillation 25 to 27 
per emit, of the weight of tin' wood can be obtained. Ordi- 
narily, be(‘ch yield.s about 15 per cent, of its weight, box 
go] por cent. .Mr Aliishet obtained in liis experiments the 
following [icrcpiitage compo.-.ition of various kinds of wood, 
tile ainouiil of i‘ach kiinl t'akeii being 1 lb avoirdupois : — 


1 

f 

A'olai n<* 
Minor. 

Clmrcnnl 

Afthm 

-■ilk 

7»)-S!‘r> 

22 082 

0-423 

\J.. .. . 

■sl-Jtjn 

]7i-72 

0-768 

r.ii.h 

Ml 717 

17-491 

1-792 

I'lMf 

.vie441 

19*204 

O-B.'JB 

Malmg.mv 


25*492 

0*980 

S\«-mn»ir 

7i) ‘JO 

]!--7;i4 

1*066 

Ib.llv 

7H-:<j 

19*918 

1*162 

Sfolrli I'ilM* 

83 ojif) 

10*450 

0*449 

r*' •■ell 

7H-t04 

19*941 

0*956 

Kim : 

7l)'Cr>5 

19*574 

0*761 

Walnut 

78-521 

20*663 

0*816 

Aini ri<‘;m Mnpk* 

79-331 

19*901 

0*768 

Aini Mr:iii llliK'k lii’ccli 

77*512 

21*445 

1*038 

1 .aliiiriiiirii 

74*234 

24*586 

1*180 

lagliuin Vila- 

7J*r>43 

26*867 

0*600 

Sallow 

»0-37] 

18*497 

1*182 

Chestnut 

76‘304 

23*280 

0*416 
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Rumford, who employed a long continued moderate heat, 
obtained a much larger quantity of cliarcoal from wood. 
Daring the charring of the wood, tiyroligneous or acetic 
acid, creosote, pyroxylic spirit, and empyreuiimtic oils arc 
produced, and much carbonic oxidi*, carbonic anhydride, 
hydrogSii, and Vatcr are evolved. 

Charcoal can bo prei)arcd in a variety of ways. In its 
purest form it is obtained by the ignition of organic sub- 
otances such as starch and sugar. That miide f(»r powder- 
mills, as also that produced in acetic acid fadories, is the 
product of the distillation of wood in inm cylinders. In 
China charcoal is prepared in pita, preft iaMy in a clayey 
noil. In some parts of Sweden it is made fmni n-dangular 
piles of wood, the process being regulated b\ tin- careful 
admission of air through holes in tlic cove ring nf tbe wood. 
In Foucauld’s process, a portable sliroiid nv (jf wnod 
coated with a mixture of loam ami grass is used to cover 
the heap to be charred. In (sjunfries where ^^^»IMl is 
abundant, charcoal-burning is carried on l.\ frinir ,■ .ideal 
piles of billets of wood, about ]'2 feet in Jieiulil, and 10 to 
40 feet ill diameter, from the top of a central Imie or 
chimney. The wood is felled in winter, and eniM be 
tolerably dry ; it is built up with the bark (miiniin..t. the 
largest billets being placed in the interior of tire pdr , (i\er 
the whole is laid a ctwering of tnrf, or of chan-Mid ilii-.t 
(‘‘breeze”) and soil. condai.stiijn of tin- unud i. <•• 11 - 

dueled from above downwards, ami from tin- 'Ai ii-.i 
towards the centre; so that the (‘Ihircoid in a halt i.iiint 
heap forms an inverted cone. At tlm.^ide^- of (In- h.- r.. ..i.‘ 
holes for the aTlinissiiui of air, tlic number and -i/'-of wloeh 
uro a matter of imptu-tance. The hrst nr “ .sweitni ' 
process lasts three or four days, during which tlm e»»\cr 
becomes moist wdtli comlensed wMter. 'kh'* t»pcniii'j‘' I'uirml 
about the base of the pile are tlien eoviivd, artd a series of 
holes is made about half-way from tlu‘ ti»p itf the ireap ; as 
the smoke ceases to issue from these they art* eh*M‘d, arid 
other series of holes are niadtj belo\v, as re piired. 'rinj 
tarry products which collect towards tire eln.v nf the 
operation are removed from the heap by me:l!l^ of giitt«‘is 
or pipes. 

Sometimes the base of the heap is made in lire shape of 
aflat funnel, from which proceeds a ehaiine] i-.i thet rr ami 
acid. When the air-holes of the burning heap im Ime/er 
emit smoke and flame, they arc carefully stopped, and tire 
pile is allowed to cool for two or three day.s. 'I'he chaiToal 
is then drawn, and any jrieees wliich may still Ik* glov/irig 
lire quenched by plunging lliem into water’ or- saml. J\v 
the above described method, J'JS cubic feet (tirre cord) of 
wood yield about 30 bushels of elianroal. 

Besides being employed as a fuel, ami as a reducing 
egent in metallurgy, wuod-charcoal is a]*pln*d in a vaiiety 
of purposes. *Jt is much used in the nmnuf.ieture nf 
filters, and as a medicine it may be administered in some 
cases of dyspepsia. On accuuSt of the resistanot* of 
charcoal to the action of water, stakes for wet .soils ami 
the insides of casks are charred [»rcvions to nsi*. ( lliarcoal 
in valuable as an absorbent of iu)xiou.s cllluvia, wliich it 
decomposes by bringiim them into contact with condensed 
oxygen within its pores. Its absoibi*iit power is greater 
than that of spongy platinum, but its ellicaey as a 
promotor of chemical union is not so great. Dr Stcnlnmsc 
has been able to unite the properties of charcoal and 
Gpongy platinum in what he calls “platinized charcoal,’^ 
which is made by boiling charcoal in a sol ul ion of platinic 
chloride, and then heating it to redness* in a elo.sed vessel. 
This preparation may be employed in ^ cnlilator-s and 
respirators, and, on account of its oxidizing projicrties, has 
been proposed for use as a mild caustic. 

Coal-Oas Chircoal^ or Gas-Carbmi, is a dense ami juire 
variety of cliarcoal, of a greyish black colour,^ which is 
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deposited in the hisidc of gas-retorts. It is used for 
making the negative poles of Ihinsen^s batteries. 

Lamp /Jlucfc is a lihely-dividecl form of charcoal, obtahm.d 
by condensing the smoke of burning resiiiou-s and oily 
substances in cylindrical clriiubers hung with .sa«-king oi 
shcep-.skins. The crude lani[» bl.ick it* piirifi(‘d by Ju-atin^; 
to redm.-s in closed vc.^sols. 

7V//^ ---'riii.'. variety of chai\ o:il is pi’uduced 

by the cMrlK)uizatioii of peat in kilu.^ or l iicular shafts oT 
brick and stnm; wcik. 'i’lie igmt;i»u is ni.ule to proceed 
fi'om aboYi' «.'u\MiN\ .inls. Jkat may al.-(» be ec )m»tiiicallv 
charred by means t»f tiro w'je-.f(* ot .am-liin" funi.iees, 
or of heated e.api s produceil b\ the combii-stiou ul wuud 
in lk»hi-ima a miitlledike chambci, he.iti-il at tlu- siili s and 
end by peat tires, lias bi.-eo .suece.'^d’ully eiupli.\<d, s tu 
cubic, iiieti'c.s i»f l)iiiig piudueed hum *20 ciil»i 

in(tn*s of jK'il, b\ tlie i‘uii.>iim]it inii ul jO ciibi.- metii's uf 
the ^.aIm^ and al a cu.-t uf d ■ 2 Id. per culu. of 

charctial. According tu Sim-kkaidt, Jt^O Ih ot woodi cljarcu.d. 
will b\ tht'ir- cniidiusiiun I'^.ipu- itf much WMter as I I > 
Ih of fu:ai ch:ii-co:d. dh- u.--* of (li.iind pial in sum * 
metallurgical opi-»-nhoiis mu i di‘j.cMl upuii thi- < ust uf ii.s 
p) eparatiun. II-. fiiability leU'li i.-^ i* 'lidil fur Lh*- blast 
futiiaee ; l»ut it in ly l»i‘ .nUnnii > uu l\ u cd un i.!:u‘k- 
Moiths’ liearth". 1 lithi*i to, il Jiaoiui Im.lu <iii[»l'yid o.. 
an ixtcn.sivi* m* ih-, tin* Jaig<* .imuniil tit ii'.li il piudiK-r*. 

( tr> pm cent.) bi iir- uiir ubji ctiuij lu li.s « uiioimipu m. 

Aui iHtil ( ' fi>i n mil ^ KM JtblL, J' plep-mn b\ Igliililig 

ami ciKir.suly tnmmiuuied burii'. wliich Ii.avi bee. 
[»n*vn»usl} btiiled lt> leimwc fat, in liuM-d M ^sel.s ot iiun ( r 
• ‘arthenw ur*e. The bn>n' l»I.'iek .so [iroduc'-d. winch Weighs 
abuiil half as much a.s th«‘ bum*-, crnploved, i.s lieriiK'iically 
.-.eulcil, a:> .soon a.s iiiadi., in ii‘oii cani.steirt. Aiiiiiial chaicoal 
Ci»iit.iins of caibnii about I I pi*r <-ciit. in a .dale of line 
di\ ivsioii, of calcic pliosjilinte -“-O) jM‘i m uI , ut i-alcic carbonate 
5 per cent., with nitrugi-u and mimu imjiuritie.- It is 
largely em[»h>ved ns a di‘« ului i/mg, deudiiri/diig. arid tiller ing 
.igcnt. It removes many I'leiiiic .seb.'^tariia‘-i Jrujji their 
.sointion.s ; thus it lias been found tliat whilst the colour 
of ale can be made irder by it ojieun*-, tin* bitti riie-^s i.s at 
the same time wjiolly remo\ed. Thi.s ai-tiuu of animal 
cliaicoal is due to tin* .separ it ion of the pailn le^ ul cai'boii 
by the o irtliy matter pre-tiit in it. 'The pr’-eipitant .a.-tion 
tif bom* black on matters in solution is miiclj greater than 
that of W’ood chareo.al. Its di'colori/ing jiiuj»erties rue 
found to be gi*eatly cnh.rnceil by waNlrini: with hydroeliiui n- 
acid ami subNCipieiit calcination W'itli potash, A good 
decolorizing charco.il i.s made by iamtin^' mtr. .gcjuMi.s 
animal matter, sucli as lioin and clipping- ot Inde.s, in 
contact with }>eaI■l-.l.'^ll, and wa>lung lire juoduei with 
water. Animal cli iivoal can be ie-[iuii:jed all t ii.-e by 
treating it with aenU ; or by puiiif\ing .iini ili'^ohing 
out organic impurities, wasliiug. and llllail^ jgnltni'; it. 
Animal charcoal is used a.ia['imn.m, niun- e-]M* ‘i dly in 
theformof /rf>/v/ hla>'k. and aUi> a- niimuie lv)i \t getable 
soils; audit ha-, been leromineii'led l'\ Drs l.nleubeig and 
Widjl a.s an antidote in caM--, oi ]'lio-pliuiu.s [loisoidng. 

See NViirl/, »/- i'* • ’ •• • hs6s, ](]», 843 847 ; 

Hunter, “On Hie elf.- V. ..f «'M il .- lun <,1* r..ivs Iw 

(’h.ire.-Ml,” ./n/o-a. i'h'ni Idl. 1> ‘h’- : I’fiey, JA 7 //'.*,. \ 

[.Olid. I.S?:.; WailkiM', “<>!. ill.' nt (.'ulMlKCtlnll wluell 

take.s jjl.u'e III llu* lilt' lUK t'l Mit.iin IN.hkii loiUis, Cluin. A.iU', 
vol. xxxiii. ]K 2t«k and \'.l. mvi'-*. 

CITMID, a iiiimii ipal borough and market ti>v, u of 
Enghimi, inSmn.*!- ' Idur.*, w itli a railway juuctioii, 1- niile.s 
south of Hndgew iit el', and l.d'J luile.s fiom l.omloii. It 
w ‘I.s allow'd O' two inembeis to parbiimeiit by 

I'klwaid I but w in de] -riN eil of that priv ilegc in the 1 e:gu of 
Edward ill. lia* tow'u .stands iq'on an rinli,''u. on i 'ic 
south b'.id •! of the county, is well built, and l,.o a toNvU' 
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house aud uiai'ket-)iull of recent erection. It manufactures 
lace ami woollen goods,, and iron and brass wares. Topii- 
lation in 1871, 2400. • 

CHARDIN, SiK John (1043-1713), a celebrated 
traveller, %vns born at Paris in 1043. His fatliisr, a 
wealthy jeweller, gave him an excellent ediicatioii and 
trained him in his own art ; but instead of settling down 
in the ordinary routine of the craft, lie set out in eoinpany 
with a Lyons mcre.haiit naineil Itaisin in IGOo for I'crsia 
aud India, partly on business and [»artly to gratify his c»wn 
inclination. After a higlily .sucet^ssfnl journey, during 
which lie liad received tlie jnitronage of Sliah Ablms 11. of 
Persia, he returned to rranec in lOTU, ainl there published 
in the following year Jucit tlu Courunnatunt ihf Ivu </<• 
Perse Sulnnan J II. Finding, liowevcr, tli:it his Pn^eslant 
profession cut him oil’ from all liope of liononi>,or advaiu'c 
ment in his native roiinlry, lie set out again bu' IVrsi.i in 
August 1071. Tlii.s .secvmd journey \wio imich inoie 
adventurous than the tir.st, as instead of going diiectl\ to 
h'S destination, he j)aased by Smyrna, C^^ns[anlln^>ple, the 
Crimea, Caucasia, Mingrelia, and (Jeorgia, aud did not 
reach Ispahan till dune 1073. After fonryeai i spent in 
researches fliroughout IVrsia, he agiin \i'.it»Mi India, and 
ri*lainn‘d to Furope by the Ca[ie of (Jood llopi* in M>77. 
The persecution going on in Fiaiiee led liiin, in 10Sl,lo 
Kettle ill London, where lie was apjiointi-d ji-weller to the 
Court, and reeeiveil from (.Miarirs II. the honour of kniglit- 
liood. In DiSd he wms sent to liollaiul as lepres'-nlative 
of the Knglihli E.Lst Iinlia Company, and in lie 

published the iirst jiartof his gieat narr<d’ . »* The Trareh 
vj Sir t/o/ui (Uiardin. info Ptr.sio und the j\ost Indits^ A'e. 
(London). It was not till 1 7 1 1, Jiow ever, tlial the ciun- 
])lcle account of hi-; tiM\els appeared, under tin* tilh* of 
Journo! dll tin f lif t <dier Pli<u di n . ni A mstrrd.iin. 

The Persian jiortion is to be found in \ol, ii. of llairis’s 
(Jollectum^ and cxtiacls are n‘|»riiited by I'lnkeiton in vol. 
ix. Tim Ijcst coinjdete reprint is b\ Laie;l<v, I’aris, ISH. 
Sir John (dianlni’s narrative lias reeeived the liiulie.>t 
prill e from the in«>r-.t coinpileiit antljorilie.s for its fulness, 
cijtfiipielicnsivencss, and ti»lelit> ; and it lunii.^he d Montes- 
quiea, Kousseaii, (iibbon, and llL-lvetHi-. \sitli nio^t import- 
ant material. Sir .lohn dietl in London in 1713 and 
was lnirie«l in AVi- dinin.der .\bl»ey, wJnTe Ins inoniinieiit 
bears tiie in-cii|itiiin X-jiio-n sd/i f-.it enjolo, 

CdlAUl'lNTF, all inland depailnn'er in the southwest 
of Kranee, lamijui.-hending the ;uieiL‘nt uf AnL:.Mn- 

inoi-4, and inc.iii'iidei.iblv jn)ition> uf S.iinluime, Poilou, 
and Limousin, it is buiimleil N. by tlie deji.irlnu nts 
of Deux-Sevres and Haute \'icnni-, 1!. b\ tlio.M* of 
Vi» ii’K! and Doidogne, and S. and \V. by Dordogne 
and Cliareiite-lnferieun*. 'I’lie greater jurt of area of 
22bd sijii.are miles ci>ij.-.ists of tin* v.illey of tin* Ilivfr 
Ch.iiente,\\bicli ri.a;s ill Haute \’i'*iim', and alter a < iimiloii . 
Coui e pa^M’.'* into the di'partnn nl t»f < diaifiite-lnfriieure, 
whole it falls into the sea oppo.-.ite \i.\v Madame, liaving 
received in its plogre^s the watei-' uf tin- Tardoite. Tmiimi 
Ne, .\ iit(diie, and lh)Utoiine. J'iie Ch.ii ente, 1 1nmgli lajud, 
h.J•^ o» ( 11 artiliu. illy rendered uaMgable, ainl st' imei-j jdy 
betv. cell .Vngoiilrine ami Sainte.>, although the Inle a^'cnd.^ 
no higher tliaii the latter tow'ii. Thesurfan* of the depart- 
IS eonijiar.'.tively level, and subject to freipient innnda- 
4on:f; and in the arrondissenieiit of Confolens alone tliere 
arc upwau'C of -ixty Miiall lakes. 'Jdm hills, wiiich belon- 
to the LimouMn r.inge, are generally unitorrn in hei‘alit,and 
abound in m il iim d. [o-its; some of them are covci id amiIi 
clie.-^tnuL forots, wdiieh si]]i|)ly tlio district witlj a large 
auiount of fruit, d'he climate is toiiijioratc, and tlio pre- 
v,kilii,g wnmls arc thit west niul south-wmst. The jirincipal 
productions are wine, corn, hemp, flax, and potatoes, the 
wiu'i being largely distilled into brandy, for which the 


town of Cognac is famous. Pigs, sheep, and poultry are 
extensively reared for the con’suinptiou of the capital j and * 
the value of the truffles annually brought to market U 
c.stiiniited at several million francs. The mineral produc* 
lions consist chiefly of ir:)n, lead, antimony, and gypsum, r 
of which iron ami gypsum only are worked to any 'extent. 
Among the manufactures paper occuiues the foremost place ; 
l)ut canvas, linen cloth, hats, cordage, hoops, and pottery ’ 
ari‘ also made. Charciite is divided into five arrondisse- 
inciits, which derive their names from the five principal ’ 
towns of Angoulemc, Cognac, Ruffec, Barb(Szieux, and 
(\uifolens. Angoulemc is the chief town. The popula* 
lion in 1872 amounted to 307,520. 

CH A KKNTF IN KFRIEIJKE, or Lowkr Charentk, a 
maritime dc[>artmcnt of France, comprehending the old pro-' 
vinces of Sainlouge and Auiiis, and including the islands of 
Re, Oleron, Aix, and Aladame. It has an area of 2036 stjuare 
miles, and is bounded N. by Veiidt*e and Dciix-Sevres, • 
E. by Cbarentc, S. by CJiroiide, and W. by the Bay 
of Biscay. 'I'he surface is exceedingly flat throughout the 
whole department, and along the coaat-line it is .so far de- 
prcstiLil as to nspiire in many places tlio erection of sea-dili^es 
and extensive artificial draining. The facilities of the de- 
partment for inlcrmil comniiinication arc gri3atly increased 
liy the 11 limber of navigable streams, tlie formation of two 
c iiials (from I.a Rocbelle to Hie Sevre-Niortaise, and from 
Itrouagc to Koclu fort), and the development of an extensive 
railway system in the hands of a company known as the 
(‘oiiipany of the Cliaiviites, The productions very nearly 
coinciile with those of (Jiarc^nte, W'ith this dftlerencc— •that 
its wines and biaiuly are greatly inferior, but its fruits and 
vt*getabh‘s gn‘atly snpi'iior to those of the upiier province. 
Jt lias also inuic cxti nsive ]»astuii4.ge, uud considerable f 
leveiiue acciuiiig from tlio pilchard and oyster fisheries ou 
the c«Mst, but its mineral wealth and manufactures are 
neither so v'arioiu iiur so productive. The former is confined 
to iron pyrites and iJie silt snpjdicd by the marshes along 
the coast ; the kilter includes coarse woollen stuffs, leather,, 
soap, cart bin ware, staves, timber, and chemicals. It has 
scvcial slirltered bays on the coast, and several good- 
harbours, such as Ivoclicfort, Toniiay-diareiite, Roy an, and 
.Maraiis, at wbiidi a. brisk coasting trade is carried on, ■. 
'riu re is cmisiderablc lijulc in colonial produce, and ship-,, 
bnihbng is pro.sccntfd to some extent. The climate ia 
s.dubi Joins e.xccpt along (he coast, where fevers and ague 
pievail. Tlierc^ are si.v ariondisseincnls, cognoininal with 
the towns uf Jja riocliclle, llochcforL Alareiincs, iSaiiites, 
Jon/a«’, and St Jean d’Angcly, — La liocliellc being the, 
I'liief town <4 the 4ic|)urt incut. The total poxmlation in 
1872 was 105,1553. 

ClIAIM'kVTON IJ] ro.NT, a town of France in the- 
di jiartniciil of Seine, .situated uii the right bank of the 
.Maine, near it.s continence with the Seine, ii short distance 
^oui ii-ca.-^t of Pari.-, of which it. may almost be regarded as 
a Mibuib. it deiivc.'^ the (ILtinctive jiart of its name from 
till' stone, biidgc of ten arches which crosses the Manie and 
iinilc.s the town with the village of A 1 fort, famous for its!’ 
veterinary scliool. Jt has always been regarded as a point 
of great importance for Hio defenc^^ of the capital, and has 
froiiuciitly liecn the scene of sanguinary conflicts. Of itS’ 
fortification's the most important is the Fort de Charenton, 
which lies on the left bank of the river near Alfort. In 
tJie 10th and ITtli centuries Charoiitoii was the flcciio of 
the ecclesiastical councils of the Protestant party, which 
had its principal churcli in the town. At present its most 
remarkable institution is the lunatic asylum, tor Maison de 
Santi'j, which was originally founded by Le Blahc in 1664 
as a general hospital, and only received, its present 
appropriation by a decree of the tenth year of the 
Republic. In 1814 the bridge wm j 
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the pupils of the veteriuary school again.st the Austrians 
and Wurtomborgers. ropulatiuu in 187l^ 7l4:l. 

CHARIOT, ill antiquity, was a conveyance used in 
battle, for the chase, in public processions, ami in games. It 
had two wheels, and was made to be drawn ]»y two horses ; 
if a third or, mere commonly, two reserve horses were added, 
they were attached on each side of the main pair by a single 
trace fastened to the front of the chariot, as may be seen 
on two prize vases in the British ^Mum hih Vroiii the 
Pauathenaic games at Athens, on which •inthhif^v are 
roprosentod. On the inoiuiments tlnav is no ollu rsign of 
traces, from the wunt of which wheeli»ig r(»nnd must lia\c 
been difficult. Immediately on the a\ij‘, wiilmnt springs 
of any kind, rested the basket or body of lljr* cliini.it, wliicli 
consisted’of a floor to sbind on, and a siniiriniiliu* guard 
round the front about half the height of lljr <lu m i . It w as 
entirely open at the back, so that the cnniiMi mt inigld 
readily leap to the ground a]Kriip again as was 
There was no seat, and generally oiidy nu.m b»r the 
combatant and his charioteer to slmid in. 'I'lie pnh w.is 
probably attached to the inidtlle of tin- a\le, thou li it 
appears to spring from the front ot llie ba.vki l : ;il tin i*ml 
of the pole was the yoke, whieh (‘onsisii'd ».) Iwi. • n.dl 
saddles fitting the necks of the horsr.^, and l.i-tmed b\ 
broad bands round the eliest. Besides tins tin* li.inie. s ot 
each horse consisted of a bridle and a pair of o in.. m..-tl> 
the same as in use now, made of lealhtn and oni.nin nlrd 
with studs of ivory or metal. The reins wen- pa.M d thnuigli 
rings attached to the collar bands ui* and w. iv Jt»ng 
enough to bellied round the wai.^t nf the r]i.ni(*bN«r in ease 
of his having to defend himself. The wlierl,. ami bod\ <»f 
the chariot were usually of wood, slrengtln m d in pi n-os 
with bronze or iron ; the wheels Innl liom lour to liudit 
spokes and tires of bronze or iron. This des' iiplion aj»plii‘^ 
generally to the chariots of all fin* nations ol antiipni) ; 
the differences consisted chieily in the nn^nnliie/^ 'I’Ih- 
chariots of the Egyptians and Assyrian^, wnh wlnnn 
the bow was the principal arm of at I ark in- ]\ 

mounted with quivers full of arrows, while lli of tlie 
Greeks, whose characteristic w’capon was th .^jwar, were 
plain except as regards mere deroration. Anmng the 
Persians, again, and more remaiKably amnn the aneiriil 
; Britons, there was a class of eh.-iriol ji.uin.- lim wlirel.-N 
'mounted with shar]) sickle, slmped bl.idiM, > hieli cut to 
pieces w^hatever came in their way. 'I'liis w.i piob.ihly an 
invention of the Persians ; Cyrus the aoiui. i emj»lo>cd 
these chariots in large numbers. Among Ihi Creeks and 
Romans, on the other hand, the, chariot had ]• out id' 

, use in war before liistorical times, and was jetaim d only 
for races in the public games, or foj* pn)ee.''sii)ns, w'ithoiil 
undergoing any alteration appaivnlU, its fnim etmtinniug 
to correspond with the descriptions of llonu r, tlnmgli it was 
lighter in build, having to carry onl\ tlie eh iriotcLT. On 
two Panathenaie prize vases in ^lie Jhjli',h MiiM-nm are 
figures of racing in wliieh, euntrary to the de.^erqdion 
given above, the driver is seated with his leet resting mi a 
board hanging down in front close to tin* legs of his horses. 
The biga itself consists of a seal resting mi the, axle, willi 
a rail at. each side to protect the dii\er fmm the wdieehs. 
The chariot was unsuited to the uneven soil of (heecf* and 
Italy, and it is not improbable that lhe.se nations had 
brought it with them as part of their original habits from 
their former scats in the East. In the remains of Kg) ptian 
and Assyrian art there are numerons represeiilations <»f 
chariots, from which it may be seen with what riehiRs.s they 
were sometinjes ornamented. The “ iron ” chariots in use 
among 'thb Jews appear to have been chariots si rengthenod 
or plated with metal, and no doubt were of the form above 
described, whicli prevailed generally among the other ancient 
oatiuns. 
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Cll Alil'l’J ES. iriiere are few* features of Eiigli.^h society 
more remarkable than the .strcngtli of its cliaritablo 
organization. It is not merely that the voluntary contribu- 
tions <)f iiidi\iduals to llie purposes iisinilly ile.seribed as 
charitable are on the largest .‘^e.de, but tliat endowments in 
aid of every variety of public use, aboimd in all partKS of the 
counlr). 'Jdie.M* endow'inent.s an* mostly of private founifa- 
tion, and but tor comparatively leeeiil legislation, would be 
almost entiiel) bi yond the eogni/.iini* or control of the 
siatt*. iSo lar, iiideid, a^ le.il pn>piii\ eoneerned, the 
state luM for xaimuj, jL'a.suiis ili^eoui.iged il . .ij*pIieution to 
such [Uirpu.M‘s. liming the leinhd jua'iLnl ol' Kngli.sh law, 
the rights ol the lonK »»f tlie soil wt-re eonlinn.dly ln'ing 
iii\aded l>y the aln nation of land to eeelf.M:i- lit.al eor[)ora- 
tioiis. Tlie.a* Societies had perpetual .sin‘ei -sinn, w hereby 
tin; right-, ot the .aipeiioi inejjlental to the tuianey of 
individuals were di.^lrit\ed. it wasto picM iit smh aliena- 
limis that lln‘ Mortmain Arts weiv pavu-d. 'I’iir* .'-tatute 
J)e IJeiigiosis, 7 f’dwaid i. si. ‘J, e. I, and the .stalule i)f 
Westminster iM enact nl I ' eat il any luuly )*olitie, eeeh .^iasti- 
eal or Jay, snU* m- aggH Lat'-, ]»iiy or .•<ell hind.-> or by 

any engine m .'raft ii]»]>inpi i.iir j.iiul in .’■iii-li :i \\a} that 
they sliould in aiiywi-e iiiIm nmiiinain, the h.nl of tlie 

fee might miter witliin a \iar ot tin- alwnation, and in 
ilelaiilt of the mesne luiil, tlie land .''lioiiM -.'o ti) tlie king, 
llie l.> iiio. II. (*. .n e.vtmidi'd tin-, .--talnti- to .d) I.iinls, itc., 
puieha^ed ti» tin* nc ol guild and 1 ralm nit m- -, .v<'. Wlieii 
ti stameiilai \ powir owi Inihold himl.- wa ^ « .^t.d'li.diod in 
the reign ol lleniy \ ill., liodn ^ jiolun- and eor[M»rilr were 
expressly excepted Iroin the beiietit ol’ Ih*’ Malule Aliena- 
tions in nmitmain, as they ware called, wme not absolut 'ly 
\oi<l, but x’oidable onl\ at the option of iho iiil» j mediate 
Jonl.^ or tlie king, and the licence i>f the lonU mid the king 
eonlirmed tlie alienation. A di'Mse «»1’ realty to a eorjioia- 
tion was inelfeetind, and tlie l.ind ([(‘sia iided to the heir, 
eitliei* for Jii.s own um* oi eliarged witli the tni^t imj>o''«Ml 
on il by the intianled deviM*. Tile ]ni‘aml»lr to tin* im- 
poit.iiit statute •!.*» J’^li/. e. I gne.^ us an idi a of tlie number 
:nid variety of tlie jmhiie objects on winch testators and 
othm* donors wen. in the habit of oxjiendiiiLi their wi-alth ; — 
“ \\ horeas land, teiienu-nts, u nt , mimiitio^, pi li *reilita- 
nieiits, gtiods, ehatlels, iroiiey, and stifks ot money have 
b('mi hen-tt»fon* given, limited, upiMtinUd, and ii^.^igned, a? 
well ]iy llie (jtueeji and hei progL-nitoiis a-^ by Mindiy other 
w ell <lisposiMl peiMUis; soinr lor ndiel ol a';i‘d, imj'oteiit, 
and poor ju'ople ; some tor maiiileiianee of k ;iiid maimed 
C'ohliers and mariners, selmols for leaiiiiiig, jor seliool.s and 
seln>lar.s in iiniversil ies : some foi* repair of biidgt -, p.ats, 
havens, eau.Mnvays, ehureln s, sea liaiik*^, and liuliwavs; 
some fur eduealion mid juvferiiieiit of oiphaii-’ ; some for of 
toward.'> leliel, st»»ek, or mainteiiaiiee «*1 hor.- i- t-i eoi i< elioii j 
sonu* lor maii’iaiies of juior maids , sone* to* ■ ii]'p..j talion, 
aid, mid help It r young lra«le.-iia n. iMiuiiei.ill'-meii, and 
persons decayed; and olhm.>. lia lehi 1 i-r 1 1 thinplitui of 
pii.MUier.'s or eaj)lives, and for aid m ».i-i of any poor 
iiiliabilaiits, eoiieerning jiaMm nt- of llltei ji.v, M-itiiig out of 
stddiers, and ollu‘r taxes, which I.'i.d^. teiirmeiits, An*., have 
not been cnqiloxed meoidin. io tin diaiitabU* intent of 
tlm givt'rs ami foiimler^ ih. not, i>y reason id frauds, 
l)reaeh(s of trust. Ac ’ The statute gives the l.<inl 
(diaiieellor jawver to a|'|M»iiit eoinmi.'-siiaiers to impiiro into 
.-'ll el I cases. A idiariiv limit i‘ ilit' .'-tatiito lias been detini|^l 
lt» be a gift to a gciieial ] ml -lie u -e, w hieli e.xleiids to tho 
lieh as well as to tin pooj. |i;, a series of jiulieial inter- 
pretations, the ]»o\\er of ilevimiig lauds to corporalii>ns for 
charitable usi*s was eslabli.slied, and the siibji'cl of tho 
Mortmain Acts was to a certain extent frustrated. 

TTie Ae! 1) (.ho. II. e. 11(1 takes notice «»f the public 
ini.xchief eaiiMd liy alienations or disjiositioiis made by 
’anguishing or dying persons to uses called eb aril able usea 

Y. -- Cl 
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to the cliiihorisuii «)f their lawful heirs." Tt is aceordiii';ly 
cLiaottMl that no real ]»rniu*rty, or money to 1)o laid out in 
the piirehase of leal pro]»erty, shall be transferred in any 
way in trust tor the ))eneliL of any charitable us«- wIi.iImj- 
ever, unless such ijitt be executed by deed at hM'^t twelve 
months biforii tin* donor's death, and eiindlcjl in (he (’onrt 
of Chaiiciiy within six months of its exeerdioii. (Jifts to 
the uidver>itii*s ami I'oile.i^es an* exri‘|>tetl iiiidi r tin* Act. 
(j'ifts to uses whieh are sU|mtsI it ions w ithin tli- \cts of j 
Henry \’lll. and Kdw.iid VI. an* -till lu'M to I*.- void. | 

Manv A<‘ts have bvoii p.i.--.«‘d within (In* pn-M-nl century ' 
for tln‘ liettiT n*'.!ul ition ol eh.intH '.. 'Tlu Lnid (Mian- j 
cellor was alwav.’^ nmli-ranod to have .i j ire jnrn- | 

dietion, as re[mM‘iitiM‘j, the hiiii;, who is i 

over th^•^e public tinsi- MMn* A(‘l of Uli'-.d'i ili. as we | 
have seen, e,ave him .lutlnujlv to iipjMiint eoniniissioners ' 
of iminirv , and nmli r tli.u Act the ( 'ouit of (Mianeeiy 
develoju d ''Oinr \ < i \ impniMaiil ilMetuin n- ■ odine •■iianti» s 
MMm cli.ima lloi ^ Diimn i.'jiori-; fell min jH-u *. and it was ' 
found liioie ('i)M\ I iiieiit to pioeeed l)\ \\ a \ ••{ iiitni'iiiatlon • 
on tli»‘ pill nt the \t1oim‘\ (h.'mi-i.i! I: v\ill In* ca d’^ 
iimha.>tnnd that abii.se.'^ lima hiv*- up imd* r 

a tern t»f cMiliol Ahieh w.ii b) it » naMin < a u.il, 
Iitie.iun.s, ami ml**i initlent . In cimiii dd*- cnr 

por;ilioM.> w il li V i.^itor.-H of (heir ovv II, 1 h pn\trnl dm cmiit 
to inleifiMi* N\,i. to a eeilain exlcjit i -‘-t i n I »*•! b\ die 
\ isilatoual jii 1 1 -dnn ion. In |Sb^ i « -« rie.s «*f public 

invesne,at lon.s into <-haritable fund. '\lmh ha.s by no 
mean.'> \il loim; to an eml. At tii m.-t.inec of Lonl 
1 »iou;;liani, a coiimii-' loii was a['po!iil*Ml to iiKpiim into iho 
edueatjonal ehaiilie-^, ’nil imivei-ui. ■ and iay.;<. scliools 

were exempted fmiti its (ijn ratina. A ste.ifei eoiiiniissnui 
Wllll fuitlml [inwers ua.S apjiointrd imdri Jm ,'dM o*n III. c. 

and emitihiied until iS.MD. t’liaritics under s[}oei.il 
visilols Weie still C., emitted, but till 1 1 . st mjition WM.s di-^coii 
tinned when the third eoninn.canii, nnd«*r I and 2 Will 
IV. e. o t, w a.'v ajipointeil. In tie* n poi t of t hn ^•n|lmli‘^- 
Hion it i- stated that tin* worst < i-* -. id abime and inalad 
mill! d lation weie found in eharitie. li iv my f-peei.d vLsitors. 
(ilainiii ir .‘elna)!v m that po',iiion .n. dex'iibed ns bene/ 

I ^pM i.illy dt'ploi .ibh* A fourth i'- -iiiiiiissioii v.u’. ai»pojiite<I 
m l^;>d. MMie lepnits of lhe.'>e van n . < ojiiiiji- ^jniis, ami 
of a lloimc nf ( \jininoMs enniiiiiitm i.'i the .sain, .sulijict, 
called public aitentioii to the alai ..t charily adminisira 
tion. Ali.'i inaiiv elVmts the l 'i- n it.ibh' M’ru ♦.s Act of 
wa, pa-M-d li\ till- ami ih m '•miin/ Act ]teriiia- 
iietiL Colin II is.M'»mM.'. wi le ajijioinii d ’..nh i Mcur-ivr powa-i.s. 
It is tlkir duty to iii'jiiiu* into lie ni.maeeinrjjt of 
ehaiitie-s, and to iioi-t on .ni ount.-: b* m.: i,ml befoic tln-in, 
and they are. now enabled tn nndc i lahe t' e adiiiinistrativc 
business in re.'.peet of .•hiiitiix whuh luhui'/ed to the 
(Auirt of ( Mianc’ei v. t 'out* I'l i.-i, . bn i.n - is .still lemittc.d 
into (.'ourt, but the rest m e.nri -d il.i.ei-'h m dm oftiee uf 
tlic cniimd'' -louei In c.i “s ^••|lllnI : -mii iiit » r\ » in mn, 
th»*y .s*Mid a uTtituale to the' .\ttni,>i’ rrmi U. who t.ikes 
such jirtiCe. dm/s tln-leou a- Im iimv think pi* per. Mdm, 
univer.sitn ^ ami tlnai ecdh /• *,nhiiiia' , md ■.■eniially all 
ch. nitns cmmiLti*! with ndiyi"U- u-u or ‘npj»*>rteii 

H deiv by voiunt'ii v <‘ontiibution.-., .ne e\*niptid tioiij tin' 
tuimlietinli ol the Cnlimii-^siomTS. I’jlilowiil sclloids were, 

by tile Endowed Sidiocd.s Act hmu«il over to a 

gejiaiatc* eoiiiniis.'-ion, ami tin; powers cd tin- Court of 
(Mj.incfi* and (Miarity (.’onnni^sioners wen- icstrictc’d with 
v-pec-'t l*; them. Mc.>ie leceiitly the Mmlnwid Sidiool.s 
(A>iiiiiii.'''-ioii lias bi'i ii alluwecl to c'XpilV, ami it - duties havo 
been as.^iym d t«) lim ( 'hurity ( a>riiiiii.s.sion. M Im le aie still 
many chauln s m Knyl iml which the power.s of the CMiarity 
(d'ltirnis.-i iiii i.s dci imt .seem to be able to rtadi. 

Cll.A c»f Aidirodihiaa in (^^ria, pi'obably one of 

the last of the (Jreek erotic writers, lived about the 5th 


century A.n., and was the author of a romance entitled Tkr 
Loves of Clucmts and Callirrliov. It has been translated 
into (lerman and French, The best edition is that by 
I)’()rville, reprinted by JJeck, Lips., 17iS3. 

(Ml AKLHMACiNE, or Chvui.ks thk Gkkat, was born 
in 712, sm’ce.eded his fiitlier IVpin as king of the Franks in 
70*'^, w'a.s crowned emperor of the Romans in SOO, and died 
in Si t after an eventful and beiielicent reign of forty-six 
years. ili.s father had divided the Frankish kingdom 
between him and Ids younger brother (’arlomaii, but the 
latter dying in 771, (Mnirleinagne was proclaimed sole ruler. 
MMie imumrehy he thus inherited was a very extensive one ; 
for, in addition to the Frankish territory, stretching from 
the Loire to the east of the IJhine, there w'ere Burgundy 
ami .Mloiminia, whieh had been im-orporateil by his 
a nee, -.tors, wliile .dnuKl all round lh(' direct empire of the 
Lrank.s sfi etched a group of vas.sal nations. A(|iiitaine, 
111 11 (any, kMi.sia, Thuringia, and Ikivaria were in more or 
h elox-.siibjretuui iotlK‘iii. MMiev were, moreovi!!’, the pro- 
Itetor-o! tie* popi *, agaiii'^t llie, (Iri'eks and Lombards, and 
till* eh.iiiipioii , ol ( Mm isti. mil y against the Saracens on the 
siunli We.* aiul til.’ In*. il lie'll Sa.xons of the north-east. In 
f ict , beb lie* aeei- kion of ( Mnirleinagne the Franks had 
ati.imee! tee a ii'iil II ( »i eiuiiey over most of the (ileniuinic 
nilioiis^.md wti-lln* bulwark of the ( Mil istiaiiity of the 
West, M'Jii.^ niaiiv -leliij aihl Ie*fty position imposed a 
e*.i iev,pi.iulmo i ninple'sit \ e»f diitv on the new king, which 
lie* lullilhd with ail uiiei/y and .siieeess almost imi‘.\anipled 
in the* hi toiv of the woild, maintaining ami extembug uu 
all llaml.^ llm inllm'iie*< of ( hrislian eulturi*, ;vnd taking thtt 
lir-.t .-tip-, lowaiels eoiivei'ting the niilitaiy monarchy of the 
j’ranlv.s mti. an oig.mi/ed polit}'. His first task was to 
. uppre.ss :i ri.sing in Aijuilaiii '. In 772 eomniencerl the 
•/leat nds.sieui ed Ida Jite, 1 liii e*eunjiiest and conversion of the 
S.ixoii.-;, .1 weerk whi' li e"idd be etVected only after thirty- 
Iwei veiiis of tile 1ii'rei->t aiiel nio.st passionate warJare. AVith 
the elonbtful L‘X(*«*j»tnm ol the* Frisians, thci Saxons w^erc the 
l.i f renm.mt of the* oM (leiiinmie* levsistaiicc to the military 
I Mipre iiine y e*) lh(‘ Liank^, ami the last Cermanic champions 
I eif tile* religion ol Oilm against the oinvard iirugress of 
: ( 'lni'ti:i»iity. ( Miai Icin r/iie never had mnch difficulty in 
i v.mepiishiiig tie* l)adly oigimi/ed Saxon forces, and in com- 
pe-llmg .1 f eniporary eii* paiti.il siihmissioii ; iiut with a louse 
I e-outede‘iation like the S.ixoi.s, w’hieli liail no definite 
j Ol jani/.al iein ami m> jerei|MTly recognized representative, it 
I v.i.-, elilli.*idt to make* :i lixe.*d and uiiiver.sally accepted 
j ,11 i.mgeimnt. Ib'ii'*'* the im*e.’.sant renewal of an apparently 
1 eb iide*d e-niillie t, aiid tile- outcry v»f till! Lruiiks agaiiist the 
I t re.iehery i.t their i nemu* <. MMie eiieroaclimeiits of the Saxons 
I i»n hi.- ea.Meiii Iroiilier was llm occasion of his first expecli- 
; tion. whieh wa.s dire.*t» d into the ancient forest of Meutoburg^ 
j famous as ifie scene ot 1 he old (ferinaiiic rasistaiK'c to the 
lb*inans. Here In; .stormed the fortress of Ehresburg, 
o\. ilhn \v tin* Iniiin.-nl^a mysterious column-shaped idol 
inm h re\ere.d among tlie Saxons, destroyed the sanctuary 
I ol Odm, and eoinju lled the Wh.'stphalian Saxons to submit, 
j I'Aenls in Italy now' suniiiioned (_’harlemagne to the other 
, '<ide, nf the Alps, 111 Older to chastise the Lombards wMio 
I were invading the po.sses.s'ons of lihe Rope. M'he Frankish 
j king was vietorions, dethroned Desiderius the Lombard 
I king, and [ilaeed tlie Lombard crown on his own head 
■ (77 1). Meanwhile, the Saxons had profited by his absence 
to e.xpel the Frankish garrisons, and even to renew their 
old ravage s. ( Miarleinagne inmuHliately set out against 
them, and in tw'o eanipaigris enforced the submission of 
the entire Saxon confederation. In a great Champ-de-Mai 
at Radi.rborn the Frankish king, .surrounded by his chiefs 
and by ambassadors from distant nations, received the 
homage of the Saxon w'arriors, many thousands of whom 
Bubmitted to be baptized (777). The Saxons apparently 
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subdued, Charles cn^ssed the I’yreiuM*^, nml roeeived the 
submission of the country as far as lljj‘ On his 

return, however, the rear-guard was as^aiJiMl and ciU otl* by 
the mountaineers in the j)ass of lioiicc.svalle> ; llnlaiid their 
leader was slain, and the overllirnw of tli'* I’ranlvs, trans- 
formed iyid wroiu^dit up in every pnissible , lu'eauie oiu* 
of the great tliomes of song and roinaiict' ( 77S). i i is inareh 
home from Spain had been nnseasonal)!^ ha^lem'd by a 
general ri'volt of tlie Raxoiis, tliis time as-islerl l»y the 
Danes. Charles was again easily victorious’, hut no sooner 
had he left the countiy tliau tin* Saxims, iiimiI uilh r. \eiige, | 
and animated by tlie fiercest national am] ivli:-ii-u- liate, j 
resumed the struggle. ]->cn the masgat-H* nl h .i (7 Sl»), i 
in which 4500 »Saxon prismu rs were .^luin in ei‘ld Mood, 
served only to intensify tl.e spirit? of . hnt tia ir 

rude courage was no inaleli for the Lir-n ’ w-lldi- I 
ciplined armies of tlio IVaukisli King. TI i ^ v. .. :♦ m H , 

completely defi'a ted ; even Wittikiml, tin In ;• ■ i T. - 
war, was compelled to eonfes'. the Ml pi I'.-i .1 . 
of Charlemagne, and at All ign\ jeet'iM'l I h.- i jI •• hip* ni 
(785). llis exHTiiplo was ei‘nrr,illy fnlh'Wn' -. M,.i tl.i* 
Frankish organization, ]>()liti(Ml and ecri' n li<.i', | 

systematically introduced. (Jernriny had Imv. ii .' i '».*i si ' 1 
it was now the Northmen, among \\l.oni i'.m i t! .i . 
Saxons had buind ndugo, (hat took up tlie 1 1 . 1. o{ nj poit 1 
ing a gradually declining causv. Ihit IImmuIi }iii i. i\ h- 
lorikcd upon as the deciding act in tin- drai; > «•! nk i .'t * 
manic rcsislunc-*. Here wi'H' .Mill in.iii} Mond\ .n..: 
general revolts of the Sa\r>ns 'i'o pnni-li tii. i < n 
adopted even ajujie etkctiM' mcil. d tii n i!n : • n.iie* • ! 
Frankish garrisons ; lllnus;llld^ of S,i\on fanidi i .!i 
ported into f»tlicr ]iioviiices oi tin- einpir.*, .nid *ii a.* i ' d 
subjects int rod need to till tlje \aeaii< .^pai*' Jl u.: i »•; iiil 
801 that tin' laM S]>nrk.s of resi-dain-e \M'i'e .nk. d 
In tlie year 788, Havana \\\[A iiicorpoiati d .\ii»i ti 
Fraiikisli emjiin'. Its duke, 'riias>itn. had m n • tl}.’- on-, 
incurred the displeas\ire ol Ch.ule- h\ t *o pi.a.onnn*.! j 
measures towards the re<‘overy ot Iii^ ind. p< nd. ncf, .osit i 
had even alienated his .subji'cl-. b\ ‘.elienn-- ot nhi.i!' •, v iM* ; 
the heathen Avar.s ainl the heietie (Jutl , (’m. • I'nniiN 

Charles had no dillieuUy in jletlnonmLj hue 'tin i , 

followeil in 7‘Jl by a vast and well (a*" no '-'d i 
ag.iiiisttlie A var.•^, a savag" i'oIiIm r n.it ion ol Mon* .*1 iiiii dn; 
ing the modern lInngaiN. 'I'lie I’l.inlv,. wvi* ..*.1111 
victoimms everywlnaa* ; hnt irther wor; ol .t nna. pn . i- 
kind jireveiitcd diaries from eomph tin.' 1'' n i« ilin > :oii, 
which was aftciwvard- c-trrcdcd clii» IIn l.\ In ii o' nod 
Tlielr immense eireul.ir (’m*anipitic]jt m 111 .:^ 1 1 > .a* v Inoii 
they had is.sued to carry li.ivoc iiiin .dl in. 1 1 .-nndin^ 

couiitrie.s, W'ere forced, and lln.ir In-a-^nre h. . lli.- i.oil 

of the Chri.stian armies (7‘.)^). 'riic\ MihMn‘!,d mid 
German coloni.sjt.s were inliodiued into umon ol iho • 
regions. In lliis way raiiiioiiia w.i- ..dd d lo ti.. vmpiie 
of (dharles. Otlier eam]v.iigiis can n d on .11 \ei5on. tinii.- 
hy Charlemagne or llis lieiitena 'll i^n in. J-.ll-. .nnl e\*n m 
Bohemia, against the J)ane . il:'- Wends, nod tlic C/celi-, 
still further increased the pn ii;_e of the rianhi. h .mnii.s 
and enlarged the em]»in* ol tlu'ir gie.it inon.ireli a ’ liiist 
Slavisli and Scamliiiaviaji lieatlnaiihnn. wliiK in liooji^ 
maintained the fciji.ani.sh mareli ag.n'n 1 lii- we tt 1 1 

cnemie.s, l^Foslom and (’Ini.'-lian, and the dnlo oi iWne 
vcntiim in SoutluTii Italy wa^; ohliged ti‘hiconn- hi^ \ . -.il. 
Thus from the Kidcr to Sicily, ami from the khio to ilie 
Theis.s, the will of (dharles was suprmiie ; while o\er the 
Slavonic triVies, as far as the Oder or ('veii tlio \ etnla, his 
influence waiJ fell in no feeble way. I’ln* genius and eiieniv 
of one man htid succeeded in arresling tlie progre.-s ot 
political disintegratii»n, and, in the iiitLU.-.t of eiilturo and 
constructive order, in welding into one great monarch} ail 
the races of continental Oerinany. It was no wonder that 
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men wlnt nssoeiated tlie ideas of imperial order and oui- 
.strueti\i* ciNilizatioi/w iih Ih.* name ot iloine should have 
recogijJ/.ed in tin* monar<.li\ of Charles the ri’stnratiuii of 
the ]»ower ol the ('o sar.s. When, therefoie, at Jiume, on 
Christmas eve of the year .'^00. lit* was crowned emi»erur of 
the lloiiians, it .‘■eeineil the naluial eon.swininatioii of his 
whole eareer. And when in 81) I an embaf-sy arrived with 
enrion-; piL“-'(‘nts from ll.iiuu al-li:i>liid, the goeat caliph 
who la id in the l-’.a'l tlie -.oii'- pl.s*** a-^ ( ’hiKle.s in the 
We.'st. men reePL'iii/ed it a^ a bre'-jimi'i te.4inniny to the 
world-widi* iepiitatii.n of the kiaiiki, ii enijierur. 

Cdinile. w.i . i.ir nmn* than an nidinai} eniunKTMr. lie 
di.'-jdayed not ]i* <*iii ig\ m lli. inlrinal orL'.in'/ation 
and adiiiinidraliuii t.t In. kingdum tlian in loieign 
atlaiiv. '1 he wlinlr 1 iji]»in* wa-' divided intd di tnets 
pr.'sideil om i 1.\ (fiinl . wln' w* n* i’<.‘-pf)n ilk- I'-i their 
good g.e.einiiieiil . wl.ile in the eNpo.std foa.IiM^ or 
Jiiareln otln*. i-unt ( .1^// /. //*.//' ./) wen* ^•tatJ^»m■d with 
Jj»re.‘ i-aj)ab!i‘ of di'h n-liii lh<ni I n onier to .siipi niili nd 
the. r poo im iid aiil h.e itii in -u.* rtl'eel to1heru\ai will, 
1ti jrO‘..i r\e tin* iii.iirdiii 1 !i II « .1 ilir mil l\ iiig poMions 

of the Jiiijiiie til t.e e-iiti.il p>.iv.i, and U' thii way to 
eom[>lt’lo and . 11 * 111 .* tin* oig..* 1 / iiit.ii o‘ tin- enijuie, the 
iUftisi rAjo/////(/, e\ pi 1 l^■Flel •! lii' e li*th ol 1 h* hot} and 
»’hrg\, W(r.' d' -ji.it(*h> d n; .dl ihoiMoii d’wo gieat 
.1 >MFnl»!li*> weie h‘ id e\ii \ \i ai, ll.i ( 1' iiiip o'. Mil, which 
. 1 '^ a kind ot iiat M'liai nin n • . e ^ ni i illy mil ina \ , and an 
•till r in .intiiiiin, ot tin high oh'n i.il ol a d 111 .* i iIim and 
,id\i-oi\ iiatiiii'. In til - eip.tnlaiie (nint i 'iid.i- the 
ni*ee. itn*-. of the eiiipio iei|H.'ied) in in- i luh .i\*>iir' to 
pn.niot'* »*dii( at 'on. in hi.-, lag.ii.i/.it’on nj tiie i hiiie]) and 
tlie d‘.linil)\e in liiution o| liilie , m ih. nn ii* < i . t\d 
alt«*mpl to join tin h.'iinlM* ami tin bhim 1»\ .• <*.-i'.il, I'e 
•;a\e proof »>! the no! ie { di Mr** l« .nd j-n '_a1e 

tin* enltnre ot ionm-i time-’ laau.'d Jia-n I’L'nihard, 
l',.ul Wai iiefii. d. and. al'o\ r .ill. .Menin wiie h*- iiitimati* 
Irii’ieK and ti-aelieii- ; (bii/ot <.dl- .\hnin In- ii till* etnal 
jail le ministiT 

( 'Iiirh-iieigni' dir.i on I’Sth .l.imiaiy •'’‘11, al A-x 
1.1 t 'hapello, and w...- laiii. l tlnie 'I’ln onipii'* tieati'd 
iJid iUg.iiiiyed l'\ 111 "Il in "i.nh all\ lei) !<• puii' after 
hh' d» Uli. 1 1 i . i‘n»!ra\ oui to ii -.m < ii.iti* ;iii old « i\ ili.' ition, 
to en T.iif, flic ( Iniai.ni lloiii.ni enliuie on iii>* nil’oIoij'* 
.-!• in ol tin* '1\ lit- -nil rni-. .iiidto unite iill tlie thiiii.nne 
t.il-es in < no uiipii'.'. l-etoii* tli. li-ni- a<ti*in <1 hi-d* iie 
inlliiciuM* ; h.id :-t.ini[>i d iijioit tin ni a distil it nalioj, d 
I h o.n-ti'i ihk w,o to :i gu'.it i ' t- ni :i f nliili 1 •- « in ** --ra* 

lili’linn* W.I.- t-'-i .-lii'i! loi II ;o<'ii])ipli -hi'i- n* lli- 
j Liioal n» s- In* ^ in the nolnlit \' of In.- aim. in lln- i la i ■ . and 
WMd<»in witli whieh hci-.iiiiod it mil dniuiL 1.’- hi', .»nd 
al o in till* I I'd on liy t race'- of \ .du.d k* v, oi k w h a ' j» ie.iini »1 
imtwilh l.ni'hn*/ the ;.'»nii.i( wink oi l.i nipiie. tor, 
though tin* eenlial »*j'-Mni/ it i-ai v. .i.^ .:w:i;. , the 

ph»\inei.il aniljoiitie- ji iii.-in* d. to l-e 1 1 n 'ci i’.- d ml * tin' 

1 new feud.d oiyani/al o,. ol \\e.si.*ii! rm.'p . v. In' t !).< idea 
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life of (-linrh^in.if'niM.s the K/Av, Carott Maif7n\ by Kgiiihiir«l, "ho 
also writes Annahs, Tlieie is u fjooil LiJ\^ in Kii^li’sh, hy tJ. I‘. 
K. James. Sketeln-s uf I 'harlenui;»in* iij histories of a more /rnn'ral 
kiinl .lie iiJimiin'i.iMe ; |iiul):il)ly tlie best rceeilt on«i is to Im* ioiiml 
in y/.'s‘A '//•»’» A' I'ronvt'. ('j\ K.) 

(Ml AIMJvM A(i\K, Jf.an Aumam» (17^)0 I8.*hs), a 
Freneh tlrainalie aiitlior, ^^as burn at rioiir^el in 1751). 
Ik* ^\as intcriilL'd for tlio ehuruh, but only reiii.iinnl a f*i\v 
niuntlis at the theological scjiiinaiy. Ib^ liist hccanic a 
sulieitor’.s elcik, and tlien entered the army, and si'r\ed in 
the Ameriean war of imh^pemlenee. At tin* .I'^f nf twenty 
four ho rcinrnetl to Franee, and eomim.iiM'il |•lll^li^hin,^ 
tr.iets on social .subjects, but it wa.s ten l.ili-i* before 

In; be.:;;in to wiite for the .sta_u,e. Ile^^ tli'* aiitlior of ;i 
large number eoniedii*; and jmunh.s and rniuMiu'C'', and ol 
an essay, tmldislud in ]7lM,ainl entitled i rtilttms th 

SHi' li( Ht </< CnUSt i't'> i' ft nian unit nf-'^ 

dc In lititi'tiiiii't’ ft tlt.< urts. 

CHA Rljl'bMON'r, a gieat fortress on tin* bianco j'lelgian 
frontier, on a loek .lbovl^ the town of (b\cl. See 

(Ml A lilildll )|, a town of Helginm. in tin' proslnee ot 
Ifainauit, about miles .south of Hi ii.-^scj du the Sambre, 
a innigable liiluil.iry of the Meusi‘. It is ilu* .si*al of .i 
comt of |.i imaiy in.staiiee, and |»o>m s .»*.-. a ;j.\ minisiuni, an 
academy of [»aiiitin]g, a hosjutal, a jiaridi elmrch dating 
from the. lime of bonis XIV., and a juison eivi*led in iSo- 
]\i tln^ slyli^ uf a feudal <’a.stle. Situated in the midst of 
an extensive mining distiict, it ha.s de\elo[»ed into one ol 
the niiist im[iurtant industrial centre.^ in tiie l ountiy, e.n iy- 
ing on a large manufaetiire of glas,ij«tn, c\itler\, i*otlmi 
cloth, and woollen yarn. Se\eral tliou.saiid persons aie 
cngag(*d in tlii' nail Irmle. aloin^ ; and tin* lorges of (Amillet. 
about two miles from tlie. town, supjii;, a third of the whole 
tjuantity of ca.sl iron t>ro(luced in llu' kmgil<»m. In lS7tt 
upward.sof LMdIOO pi'ople were emplewd in the eo.il niine.s 
nf the in.'s! riet ; and 3,S5LbSriO tons of coal were brought 
to the Hurfaee. Abundant mean^ of traii.dt are alVonbd 
by tilt! railway.s, which form a jiiuciinji at the tow n, and 
by tlio Ihusseks and (/harleroi caiiab which a\.‘is opciu'd in 
IS.'VJ, and forms a eonneclioii at tin* cajut.d with tlie^Villc 
broek canal to Antwerp. In ISlWi tin- population of the 
town was 1 *2.1 51). 

( ’li.'trh'iMi M.'i'i tnuiid' il in liv < II. nt S|».iiri, <wi I In* 

.lilt' of the ^ill.lg<■ of <'lj,iino\, mIiiiIi tli.ijc-iMl nninc to ffn* 
prcM'iit form in lioiioiii of Ihr King. Tin- f.'i i iln-aiitai 1 h»\\i*M‘I, 
W’liich lilt* .'s|».nii.ii iS h.id «'oIiiiim m i <1, inti i iiiptcd by the 

approacli of llif li, .iml tin ii ( mii]'!* limi w.i-, tliic the gi-Miii'. 
of Vanbaij. Dimrii'- llic i**st ol lli'* ci i. a, il moic ih.-tii 

once fiom bn-m li to ami linm .Sjuiii'-h to I' n ncli posM-'.;- 

.sion ; ill IT-lU it >\.is <.i])tiioil liv tin piiiin o] (’mill, but in 1 7 b* 
it was rest o|fil t«i 111 .' In'.iM* "f \ii‘..tii,i. SajuiL" tin* ]Ic\ oliit ioii.ov 
War in 17tM it n.is foiii Imn ^ bi ',n ;;r(l i,\ ili. I'l.-iM-b, to\Nljom il 
was nltiinaicly coni|n lli il to -mi.inl. i on tiir of ,liim*. Tin- 

following year viw tin* dfani* lion nl ih,- loitiiaiiiions, luit liny 
wi'o- Ti vton d in 1. 

ClIAllLKS I. (Ibbll-lbll)), king of lliigland, bum at 
Dunfcimline on the l‘.)tb NoM-mbci ] I'.DI I, was (lie second 
and favoiii ite .SOM i.»f dames I. lly iln- doatli of hisbrotJier 
Henry, he In'eainc Frince. of Wah*, m Idl’d, but the liiftt 
publie iiratterof imiiortanee, in wliiili licwa.> eonet*nied wa.s 
the Spaui.^h marriage. At tii>t be wa^. tpiite inditVerent to 
the atiair, and in ibdd he w.i-r> tidl of a dieaiii that In* 
Would I'-ad an amiy into the I’alatiiialc, -and :-et Ids dear 
si^t* r upon her throne. Hut, ly the bi-ginning of the next 
year, Ibickiiigham liail filled him w'itli the iniimnlie notion 
of setting olf, in detianee of all policy, on a private vi.sit to 
Spain. IIi.> condnet while, at Madrid di.sjilays the weake.st 
JUde nf liiN cliaractcr.' He took a violent faney for the 
Infanta, wlmm Im .M-rimi.sly alarmed hy leaping over the 
wall of tiic garden in wliieh him wa.s walking, in order that 
l:e might ‘ njoy tin* private eonver.sation whieli Spani.sli 
ytiipiette, refil led to jiermit. With a mixture of iidatuatioji 
and duplicity, he bore with repeated iiisults: he allowed his 
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chaplain.^ to be excluded from the palace, and his retihuS 
to be sent back to England, and gave way to each ‘of the 
cver-growHig demands of the Spanish favourite Olivarez.' 
He prutnised what he knew ho had no power to fulfil, the 
abrogation of the penal Jaws against iho Catholics within 
three years ; he listened respectfully to the argupients of 
' Hu* Spanish theologians, and promised to listen whenever 
the [iriiicess should niquire it ; he addressed to the Pope, 

' a disgraceful letter, which, wdiile binding him to nothing,' 

I gave, ri.se to the greatest ex[>ectatiuns ; and thus he held’ 

’ out ho[»e.s of a conversion which, according to his owii'' 
.subsctpient declaration, he bi'licved would never take place. 

At last till* Spaniards made up their minds to the match; 
but, though immediately before leaving Spain Charles 
swore to carry out the iiisfiTiage, his ardour had cooled, and 
Ihiekiiigham was throw ing cold water on the dying embers, 
.lames w’as per.snaded to demand the restoration of the 
Palatinate to the 4*leclor Frederick as an essential 
pnliminaiy : the match was hrokeii off; and in 16ti4 
ihiekingliam had arranged a marriuge with Henrietta Maria 
of Franee. Xut the least di.sliuiiouruhle part of Charles's 
conduct in loum etion with this aff'air was his treatment of 
the earl of Ih istol, tin* hhigli.sh amhassiidor to Spain. This 
only too faithful st.r\aiitot the fJrowii he w'as mean endligh 
to .subject, ill the instigatinii of his favourite, to a persistent 
and illegul pei^i eution. On the .summons of the secopd 
l>arli:imeiiL of Ins reign he eummaiuled that Jlristors WTit 
should he withheld ; he .sought to punish him ill an under-; 
hand way by forbidding li is attendance ; andw’hcii the carl 
continued to in:.i.4 tin his righk, and, nftt;'* two years of 
eoiilineineiit to hi.s housi*, laiil the king’s letter before the 
Lords with a reipiesl for leave to impeach the duke, ho 
e\en aecnsed iiim of high treason, and employed hie 
per.soir.d iniliienee again.sl him. The reason uf all this was 
that Hristol had olfeiided Huckingham; and the faults 
which were I.iid against him w’cre really chargeable to his 
aeen.ser.s. In the iiist place, he had been too well deceived 
b\ ( liarle.s's acting, liad imagined that he was really inclined 
to Oatholieism, and had offeri'd, if this were so, to keep the 
matter secret ; and, secondly, he had sought Co pre.scrve his 
country’s honour by striving to prevent the capricious 
lupturo uf Oie treaty which had been completed with 
S[»ain. 

In March 11)125 (Miarles came to the throne. The excited 
joy witli which 111 ! had heen welcomed home from Spain 
iiail given way to .•‘aisjiieion as fuller reports of his conduct 
.'•[iread ahroad, and there wa.s now^ prevalent an anxious 
dread of the growth <»f ( ’atlmlicisni. The first Parliament 
.‘^ent .Montagu to the Tower for preaching the doctrines of 
divine right and Iln* n al t»re.^ence; and, as difficulties arose 
eoiieerning the old mi'thod of h'vying tonnage and poundage, 
it refused to grant the im]M).4 for more than. a year. From a 
paper of »>ir John Kliol'-.,b it would seem that this was in- 
1i*inled iiu rely as a temporary mea.sure ; but to please the 
duke ot Ihiekiiigham, ( liarles di.s.solved the Parliament, and 
took a pitiful reveiigi! h> iiiuking Montagu royal chaplain, ^ 

The king was now at the dispo.sal of his favourite, whp 
wa.s full of great and warlike sclieiries. All were, howcvcr, 
doomeil t() failure. Tlio Fiiglish^ sailors refused to fight 
against the Huguenots of Koehelle; the expedition against 
Cadiz was misniiinaged froui lir.st to last ; and, worst of all, 
the [lawning of the crown jcAvels brought in but a very small ',! 
.Slim. It was iiece.s.saiy to siiminon another Parliament 

P>ut this Parliament was not less determinei than tha. ; 
first. The llou.so of Lords vindicated its independence f,; 
by acquitting the earl of Hri.stol. The Commons, led by, 
lilt! ardent and cloipient Sir John Eliot, ventured on the 
bold btej) of exhibiting eight articles of imjea6hmeut 

— 

i See Forster’s Sir John Klvoi. voL.i p. 
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against the duke of Buckingham. Ills mujusty replied 
with a haughty message that the duke had acted only at 
his direction, threw l^niot and Sir liudley Digges into 
prison, and finally dissolved the rarllaiaent again, without 
any improvement of his finances, h'oreed loans were 
resorted to ; th^ c<)iniiiou people who refused to [»ay were 
pressed for the navy; the geiilieineu were suimnoued before 
the council, or comiuitted to prison iwunldfum 

regU. At this inopportune riioineut Jhiekingleuii ju-ovoked 
^a war with France, and led an cxiuiililiun against llhe, 
Vhich proved an utter failure. In U»2S (.'Ijailrs was com- 
pelled to call a third Pariiameiit. 

The House of Conmions which now a'.s.inbli d was 
remarkable alike fur the social standing of ik im inlHMs ami 
for their wealth, which Wiis three times that of lli<* House 
of Lords. But equally with the other Lwt' wIitIi had met 
in this ' reign, it was determined to ohtain redress of 
grievances. Its first act was to draw up the I’etition ot 
Bight, which declares the illegality of fon ed ol 

martial law in time of peace, and of the lalleting ni ,tild:ers 
on private houses. (Jhardcteri^tieally, Cli.iil* at 
attempted an evasive reply — “The King will< Ih IImI nghl 
bo done according to the laws and eii-ttnns <‘l tiir r' -ilm. 
When, however, the Commons juoeieihd t * (en-nn^ 
Buckingham, he gave the regular formal assent. \ ! .an li 
was his iusimterity that he eaineil laOO 4‘<»pi«“; ot tli** 
Petition to be distributed with tli<‘ Hint aiinwi i atinhi d. 

^ The Commons now maile kiuiwn their readinr,s to \o|.‘ 
tonnage and poundage, provideil that the kin/ would 
admit that hia JirbiLrary levy lia»l been illeg:d . and llolli 
and Valentine held the speaker in th" ehaii whin* 
read a protest against Arminians and I’apisln, and a/ain-t 
the irregular levy of tunuagi*- and poundage. A !• w wr. k^ 
before, Ihickiugliam had fa.lh‘n by the dnggrr ol ,i tli'.ip 
pointed officer. J3ut the king’s polii*y nv.is unelianged 
The usual ])Ian of dissolulitui was rt‘noited to ; and IJnd, 
-Hollis, and Valentine were lieavily lined, and .so .‘trltll.\ 
imprisoned that, though FJiotV; heallli ea\e U/iy, 
petitions for. a temporary release wen* n [KMOdl\ nln .' d 
by Charles, and he was allowed to die in tin* Tow«a. 

From this time there was no rarhaineiit ha ye.nv 

(March 1G29 to April JO 10). Kvrry uar in, id • tin* p'-nplo 
better acquainted witdi the eharaelei ol lln ii kin/, who 
showed an unhai>py igimranee both of lin* In tois an<l tin- 
temper of the nation ; ami taught tln*m t<» h .1 ni.»u- .tnd 
'more deeply that stronger s.ifeguard.T wfir in-jd'-il |<» 
withstand the arbitiary power ol the soveieign. 'rin- lam 
don merchant who compared the, rule ot Cfi irh-.- to tli.it <d 
the sultan of Turkey was not altogidlier nnjn:.!. A patei 
lial govonuuent was his hmn-idKil auil r.irliann-nt was 
to be summoned only to give, advice to tin- king, ;md to 
acquaint him with the need.s of tin* peopl»*. 'rin- retitioji 
■ 'of Bight, to which lie had recently given In . a- ^i-nl , li • 
utterly disregarded. He descciidyd to a pui iilr i xcu iM* ol 
authority. His proclamations tori ladc the cmuitry pcoph* 
to come up to the mctruiiulis, eommandcil all tin* shops 
in Cheapsido, except iho.Mi o'f the goldsmilh-., to hi- shut, 
and prohibited the building of more Imn c^ in London, 
unless special leave (to be well[»aid I »r) wcic obtaiin-d. 

, But the great necessity was to jimeuu; ’uo-uy. d’in*. 
Council of the North wa.s directed to lompound with 
recusants. Monopolies were granted to com|»anie.s in 
defiance of the spirit of the law. Neglci-t of tin* knight- 
hood which was no longer an lioimur wa.s punishetl by a 
fine, .which was often extremely sevens. Fn-ten- ions to 
forest-lands, which prescription luul long made unjust, 
were revived. And, lastly, the famous sliip money was 
levied. 'Besides, Charles must fdso be held personally 
“ responsiUh for other tyranny than that which was executed 
' at hie .direc^ommand. During these years Strutrord was 
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maturing his policy of “ Thorough,” by which England was 
to be made suhjec.fto a standing army ; and if Cliarlos did 
not carry out this scheme as far as might have l)t‘en 
possible, it was not because it was too bad, but only because 
it was too great for him. Tliougli lu; had no love for its 
inventor he showed his res[iL‘el, for liis absolute policy by 
making him prc.sident of the (.Vmneil ot the North, and 
sending him to govern liclmul with an iion sternness, 
which, though it certainly addnl h. tin* iiro'iperity of some 
parts i»f the, isl:ui(L as e.Ttainlv helped tu jiiniise in others 
the feeling whieh reMilli*(l in the h«>rM»r ; I lie Iri.sli 
liuossaere. He allnwed the Star (Miainher in seiileiiee a 
clergyman to peipi-lual iinprisoniiienl, iniitilatien, and 
whipping for a iiliel against, tin* bisln'ji'^, and to lediiee a 
gentleman to poveil} fAi merely .jieejing at the badge of 
a nobleman. Ih* .mnetnaied the in.|ui^it(a lal (\mrl of High 
Commission. He .^uppurted Ijaiid’s oj»pn -^--iiin (.d the 
1'urit.iiis. liis ineuleation iif eflih;ny among the clergy, of 
auricular (‘onle,-,.-iiMi. ol toi Ihe dead, and ot tlio 

doi-trineof piirgaloi} , and li*- adv.nici d men like M on'agu,^ 
W'hom he km-w 1) he ile.-iriii id a n-iudon id the Kiighsh 
( diun-h with Knine, (•iiiilii ining h\ all tin-' the ;ai. pii ions 
whieh the diselorain -. ol Ihidol ii.id aw.ikeiied 

At lengtli, on hi.s own .‘-»»]e .oitliMiiU, In- eoininanded 
Scotland to ree>'i\e a hlmg> .md a hoMk ol canons. 
The fatal refills of this a. t h. Ion;- to Hie Idrdoiy of 
Seoil.iiid. Cn.ihle to meet the Seolteh army with a 
suliicient force, Charles Miminoiied tin- Shmi L.iiHament ; 

hulas it n‘fu:'ed to voti* siippln -i till d m.ide iiupiiiv into 
tin* causes of tin* iiiiprisomnent td l•‘llot and his two com 
paiiiims, into ship nioiuy, and idhfi math i'- ol ih'it kind, 
it w'.is ,s[>e(.‘dil} ih.-'oidv ed. A great eoiini-il ot the ]>eers 
would not, ai't alone; and in No\iinher IHtI) In* was 
eoiupelled to .'-imiinoii t h • Long I'ai liaiiunt. din (’oiiinioiis 
were now haj»py in a leidei niagnilieenlly tittid for the 
times. Hi', tiery ^.•ne^g\ w.i> ri’piei'ed, md quenched, hy 
the rij»('n-\ss of Ids age ; hi-ioui i /e and deti nniiiat ion w<-re 
loo firm to lie .shaken • In - le.y.eel for law and order wa.<t 
deep and .strong ; hut deejtai- .slill and stronger weie hi.s 
i«*ve, (d lil»(‘rty, and ]d.> le. 'd\ e tli.it notidng . Inuild s(‘rve 
as a hnUvark againH de, ].otian. With the .‘•agaeity of the 
tiue .state.mian, I'yin striKk the lii-t hlow at tin* .-Troiigest 
pillai of the liahdul stun line. He i.xhihited ailn-les of 
impeiehmenl ag.iinsi the i iH o( {-dialloid. IJn- impe.'ieli- 
nieiil was -allowed to droji (against hi.s v,i.-h), hiit it wa.s 
onlv in favour ol a hill id .itlainder. I Jn* pr» :*i*ln-is 
pleached and the nioh \elliii ag.dn.-t tlie /le.it ih liiitpienl 
'rin* king waml in [>er on 1«» the liou.^i* td land.', .iinl tried 
to hiiy him oil hy jtroini mg ne\ei \n emplos Inin again ; 
ami t hi'ii listened to a seln II n*. halt heil ly » ' i lam hoi headed 
ollieri.-. and some o| tlietierni ol the i-om I n s (ohiiiigU]> 
the army of Hie noi j )i and o\ei.iwe Hie I'.n h inieM<. l>nt 
hisenlrealy was voted lin-gliln , Hie jd'*' w-'.- limeoveli'd, 
and tin* earl wa.-. eoniieinned to death f’h nl. - weakness 
was iiow fatal to liim.seli ,\ lew nn'iith I ifM t In* sjdeiidid 
.ihility ol Stiallord WtniM have hi « n mvalii.ihle to liiiin 
Pait lie Innl no alleel lull lor t he liin, hainditv ‘dark call, 
and, when the I.oiiL. letined lii liiiiiiilial ing leqnist that 
they would .sm'.gC'l to tin ('I'lnna'n' ^ 'iiie nnhier jniliish- 
Inenl, he .s.iei iln-ed 111 m.'irate ; Mint At- the .same time, 

(diaile:, ^vho never km u Hi Ime place for iirnine*^.S 
yieldeil on another fatal poiiil h> eonlirniing a hill, .leeord- 
mg to whieh Hie r.irii.niienf then .sillin;/ wa- not to he 
ili.ssolved without, it - own toii.'eiit. Leh»ie the 1 rinnqdiant 
course of tile ('.million. .veivHiing ha.l now t.) give way. 
'riie. Triennial Hill wa; pa.>s. d, shi]. inoiny. Hie Star 
Cliamher, tin* I liyh < ’onmiis.siou, the Coimeil <d the North, 
the (Vuinil (d Wales, the Council of Laneaster and 
C?he.shire, Hu- whole sy.slem of illegal e\a<tion and 
iiijii.stiee.\ver** svvpl away. The religious pa.'.don of the 
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Houses inanifesleil itself in au irnpeachiuenl of liJiud, niul ; 
a proiKJsal to abolisli Episcopac^y. • 

(Charles once* niore resorted to the crooked ])f>licv wliii li 
he usually employed in extremity. Ho visited E(liiil>uri;li, 
attended tin* l^eshyterian worslii]), and loaded Aix>ll, 
llaniiltnii, :v\d tlu» other Preshyterian loaders \\illi ?nark> 
of favour, while all the lime ho was iutrieiiiie^’ with tin* 
earl of Montrose, Argyll's op(*n enemy. 'I'lnie wa^ .i 
<larker susja’eiou at the tinii‘ tiial an aiteiuj't, kimwn as 
the “Incident,’’ had heeii intuh' hy Miailm-r. witli tie* 
kind’s Unowledi^e. to assassinate ArL^yll ; hut thl' winsi- 
treachery is l)y no nn‘ans jiroNed At this iini;iei!l. while 
men’s minds ware lull of excite, n-iit and appi. le iidnn. a 
massacre of thoiisamNol I’l-otestants tnnk in li land 

It was known tliat u’Xr.de, tie* leader <.* the l.iit.ln-IV. 
professed to havellio kin'.;’s w rill eii w :in .ml eid lie- eideni 
support of ihe ijie en ; ;nel in.iny liele*\ed lie liide**ij-. 
charge. 'I’liex would Ii.im* lu-eii nene .Micealv eMiivsnei'd 
had they seen tie* letti*!* in which lii.- le.Ji- ei»ldl\ 
remarkeil that he trn-tetl tins tnndde in loknel wmdd 
hel|) tu I lire lie* fully at Imiie*. Otlei- pifi win al-u 
beiin; diseiocred, <»f wlneh men iieae jiiiiui.dU a i-iihed 
Home know ledu'e 1(» the king. Pwe'.s lile u.i le eun-^lani 
danger. An attem[*l wa.^ made* to (‘uii\e\ j-Ia ae Iide«u..n 
to him 111 a letter, and a geiitleimin wa > . l.mi' d i.. lei-telve 
for him in W'e-tminstei 1 1.dl. 

EntlX:!! aiel tie* ('.nli.imeiil \ ielded ]e>{ me I p ‘ >ij 
the 1st J)eeemlur id II the (liMiel le jie n iJ lOee pre- 
ROnted to the king, wle» re(‘ei\ed lli * euieent’e.- wlmk pn* 
sented it in the liighe-t ^pnil . li** ]■..'! iriiiie»d inmi 
Scotland 1ml e tVw d.ivs iM-l’nre, laid i . en 'tii lined at a 
great hampiet hy tie* Loid \la\nr. .iiid li d eia h i.ji In- 
miiid t«» '-lewv tie* r:nJiameiit lli.d le- \'.,i le.i tel. 1 mI!«* 1 
with. lie h.id iilie.id\ appninted ('elnn. 1 laih-tiiMl, .» dis- 
replllahh* .‘'iM|»eglMr*‘', to tie* cuinmalei e| ih* l\»Wei III* 
imw replaced the 'jiiaid, wliiali had pinli-<{* 1 i'aili.imun 
sire*e 1 he new.' nl tie* Alley I’l'd, !-\ t •« i..!.ie\ nijd< i lie* 
rarl ikf J)oi.‘''et, wlm did nut pa-'- hi ili i il.i\ ul duly 
without lillhg on the ]ieo]>le. M..U 1 e 1...*; uideii\ 
began tu as>emhh‘ iuiiud W i M inin -i a ILtii ai.e p.-titiun 
again.st the l.i.-hup' w.i pre>-i*nted te t he f ‘eeiiii "t d’le 
bisllups f]jeni-i K e u« I'e mobbed nil 1 h' II UI'N t"ljM UniiM*. 
and when they prnb--, led aL-aim-l tlie le" In \ nl '*. h.i -hunld 
Vjo dune in lle'ir ;di • nee, weie .'iieiin.ij d i. d b' .m 
impeaehinent. 'riie eveilomeid in lie i lU l’H .» il inji mn- 1\ 
illtoiise, and (liaih -i I’.inned the ll.mi' u. a.-. < piie, . .• eum 
pany of armed suldier adv<*iiliirers a ^ n. mI aiel aliuv.i’i" 
them to f|uarrcl with Hie iinarinefl emwil 

Jt was on the ;»(1 nl .lamiaiv Ibl’.' Ilia: tie lied breaeh 
WMs made. IVm wm imt tn be ^laioed u\' i b" nel\ a feu 
da}’S ]a*fnje he Jiad lefn^ed uMlee die km-' nn\' pi.;eli..dl\ 

deelarc'd war agaiird the I'ailiaineiit llnw t.e le aeti cl 
lilom* i-. dr jmted ; but (1;ii •ed"ii i* \<p\ Ide l\ i:-.*hl in 
saving that he wa'^ '.^Mded ne liy tie* <ji;ei e. v Im ]..el 
retained fmin the p(»litie:j| thenry in ^\h^ k . li< leel b* • n 
rdncfiled si'iiie veiy Ir’-flv ie>fiuii- ab-ml t.ee ji-.'ht ni kiei* 
and tlie duties, of |v\i li iim*ii1s. On He' mnim'iej »*! |te .''»1, 
lie eni 1 11 Handed .\ 1 1 1 ‘l ie V t 0*1107' d 1 1 • 1 1 ■ r 1 n > ie'| e 1 1 t i i j 
Kimb'-lttm (again-t v.lmm, howexir, llie ie.itt«> \..t I'.e 
]>re’'Sed), Pvm. ilanipden, lbrd(*ii/, Hull) , -.nid 'Iri'h* •>»> 
a eliargi- uf hull tr<‘a.'un. fuiinded np'ai lh.-ii pail'.in e'ii:ii\ 
Cuii'lnct. d’ke iui»in-, ilnwers, and trunk- «l the l.^i- 
mcnibcr-t Wep. ill- gaily se.iled at the king’.' enieie-md, aii'i 
the king*. uueMiit .it-arins wa.s ilh‘.g:ill\ ;-«*nl tu demand 
their persuns. d ie* (Juiumuns bt*]iaved with tie* great i*'.t 
dignity. The sergi -ant was eomnianded to sIkav his respi*i t 
fortlic House by la\ieg a^ide his maer*, and four iie iid»eu, 
o,' whom tw'u were je uy-ccmiieillors, Were fent willi a 
ineisagc* to tlie king that the House would givr* him an 
answer as .speedily as tlie great ne.ss of tlie business wonhl 
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allow', ami that the members should meet any legal charge 
against tluan. lint (Jliarlos had ileterminocl to crush the 
Parliament liy force, and to make it for ever subservient 
to the Crown. , ffe sent onlers to the lord mayor that Ibo 
guard sought by the rarliameiit should be employed to 
disperse all crowds, and to “slmot with ladlets’’ a,ll who 
resisted. C)n tlic moniing of Hu* -Ith, nt the head of hks 
allendant.s, his pensioncr.s, and the AVhiLehall guard, armed 
with partisans, swords, -and pistoks, to the. number of three 
or lour liuiidrcMl men, he entcrt'il the House of (k>mnions, 
and ilemamled the j>L'rsons of tin* live menda rs, declaring * 
that in-.eioii Jnis no privilege. Hut. witli the formal consent 
ol ihe lluiise, they luul taken refuge in the city; to the kings 
d-‘m.in(ls the M)le reply wa.s lliat given l»y the s[)eid\er, 
l»r nely, though tn niblingly, and on lii.s knees, that he could 
>pe:jk tmly us Iji* was rummnnd -il by the House; and 
( li.nlesxvus ol)lig.‘d to Jetire with uiidignilied threats upon 
his lips, 'rile (•oii.<(*(|Ueiice id' llii' aed w:i.s the most ter- 
ril‘1'* eAciteineiit. Suiiie lueiubeis of the Cuiiimoiis cried 
“ Pi i\ ilt**^e ’’ in tlie viiy ]>res.‘iice nf Lis majesty. Jii ]jOn- 
iluo the .^hups Wen* .‘dint ; tlun* was a rc])OTt that the 
e.ix.itiurs, \u*Hi Hie king at. tluir head, were about to fire 
the (it>. ami il iMcuim* kuuwn tlmt a seizure of the arms 
ul Hie t*ili/.ef!s w;u cent (‘mjdated. When tlie king visited 
the (*i1y next d.iv, in the .-treets mid in tliii courtroom of 
Hie eummoii i-imnn:. In* w.u met by cries of “Privilege 
• •t 1 '.ii'li.imenl ! 'I'li" jimiie .Millgi'ew; tin* sti'eets W'cre 
lliiuD'^ed with uliiiu-l li -ii/iril (low'd.s; the li'aiu Imiids 
well* cuIIm ti'd (Itlur 1 1 nwi 1*. ]u ul ted ill fruiii tin* country, 
mie with .1 - 11(11 b\ Hiuii.-.mid.*- furjlie protection 

ui lb III, uiiuilier, Ir* 'll !bn kim'hunr.ljiie. eager to live and 
dn* will* II impdri in -eut* Hn* ( 'uminons, i espcctfully to 
jM t It inii Hn* king. 'Tin* min n,.ih»u n Hie ri\ er emiglit tho 
fulh'i.'i.Mm, mid uiUied ilnir :ism>t*im*e. And tlie House 
iti Cummui!-, del Imiii" it ' ll no hmi'er safe at We.'^t minster, 
;idjuuim*d til -t tu ( bijjdli dl mid tlieii lu ( Jrucer.**’ Hall. On 
Hm* MmIi (dniilc'. Hint the* Inn* nia*gni1nde of his 

attempt jtad been midei-lund. and Hint In- was met with 
hi. uwii weiijuiTi.s, r»*i iii-d 111 ularm to llmujilen Court. On 
tlie b.llnwiiig iiioi Mill-.' the tlNc uiemlier.-; ivt u riled to their 
.-(•.it- ill tnm»'p]i. uiiei .hit*-- fnmi Hn' river, the slnaits of 
tin « lowd, mid a ]►a^.ldl uj lln-ti.iin bands. 

'The Pmljiiiii’A ruf.ili.it -d Hie Kiiie’s attack ]iy pa.ssinga 
bill a- nnmi'r the rnnun.iiid ul Hn* niilitin, and ajijiointing 
the ln*nleu.ijit.s (-1 Me.iitn.. 1 hit the king Oil his journ(‘y 
tnnii huvi*r. wheie Hic ijmen l.ml einliaikcd with the crown 
jcu( is. Iiud met with >u m.-juv e.xpres.sions of lo 3 "alty that 
he n lu.-i il III.' e.iiuenl He reipie.sled , liowever, that all 
re(|uir(*in(*iit.-' ;l'-aild be diawn ii]) in one document, and 
Mibmilnd tu him. VeiM.idimjly. in rluiie 1 042, Parliairieiit 
pr' Seut.-d “ 'riio Niiielrt*!! I'j’upu.-m iiuis.’’ They wore such 
wuiild have entirely alien'd Hi«* eun.stitutiun. Coiistitu- 
1e*n:il eum «*-^i(in.s cu.ild no ImigLi' avail the king ; fifteen 
\e:ii' uf lmeun.^t It uliunal luh* liad imidc that impossibb?. 
He had -liiNin t«> ul)t lii/ Hie i Mamiy ; lie, had appiialed to 
j*»ice : urn* tin* ('i\il War had already begun W'ith the 
Widmin-tir tumult:- On (In* August H)42, it was 
tiam i]l\ cunum nei*.' t*y the eiectiuii of the. royal standard at 
Nutt lULdiam. At suece:-: • w:is on the side of the. king, 
nnl Hn P.irlianient .'UtVeri*r| f-n .suv("i‘ly in tlio west that they 
I..*** in t(Mli cm .Heiiii.*-' uf pi*ace, w liih* se\ eral defections to the 
luv.di.-'t ]>mly look ]*l*.u*e. Hut < ’liarh*:*. was loo highly elated; 
Iniving .^uniiiiuneil a p.irlianient of Iiis own at Oxford, hc 
deel.iied that winch met at Wh.\stminster to be none; and 
when tln*eailsof I lolland, Ih’istol, and Clare came over to hia 
p.irty, he treated them w ith .so nmcli neglect and insult that 
after ihieo months they tumi d back, and no others risked 
tin* treatment Hn v had received. Hut us the troops of the 
Parliament became accustomed to the use of. arijgiS, and its 
otlicers to the tactics of war, the inferiority of the royalists 
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became apparent. In the beginning of 164.5 tlie Parlia- 
ment was in a position to denuind, in the treaty. of 
Uxbridge, that l^-esbyterianism should bi‘ established, and 
that it should have the command of tin*, army a!ul navy 
and the direetiun of tiu; war with Ireland. 

In the same year, after the deei.sive vi- Lmyat Naseby, 
the king’s cabii^et, euntainiiig a number of letters which 
proved that he was promising toleration to the Catholics 
and seeking aid from several foreign jiowers, foil into the 
hands of the l*arliainent, and the letUa-.'; were published. 
Soon after a still more important diseoverv was made, 
’that of a treaty entered into, by means of the earl of 
Glamorgan, with the Irish Catholics, who. .• aid wn.s P) be 
bought at the price of great religious eonci s.^iull •. Charh's 
denied all knowledge of the atlair, and ( JIaiii..p.;.in was 
imprisoned for a short time; l)Ut sub.se<iueiii eMd- ner guis 
strong reason for believing that he was de.'|.l\ mijilh*!ited 
in the matter. Owing to the antipnpidi Pi m.I'n whieh 
they offended, and the insincerity which tlie\ maniftst«‘d, 
these ilisclosures wau’e extremely d.ainagiiig (•. ihi- h.im:. 

Ill May of the next y(ui.r Charh’s had lhal to th- s. i.U at 
New'jirk; and in .lannary lbl 7 In* wa. d< li\Mvi( \i\ tlnan 
into the hands of the ICnglish rarliainenl, who pl.md him 
in Holinby llouso, six miles from Norlliaiiipton 'r*‘rMi; 
similar to those olfered at IT\bridge were a-j^am tush « . d 
at Newcastle; but Charles, being sincci<l\ 'iii.hcd ti 
Episcopacy, was iiu»st unwilling to \ ii ld com i iiiin.* « hurt h 
.lllairs, and, holding himsidf ncci‘-sar\ t«. iit\ -.tilMMul. 
believed that lie had only to iieet upon j ddr 

offers. Ill June the army ttmk ]m »4 i .di»n ot hi- p» i .nn, 
and linally bivught him to his pal.ici- .ii ILimpt • *11 ( ‘ol! I 1 
lie was treated with res[iecL and kindm* •. ; (domw. 11 .md 
Iretoii sought tohring about a secun* peace : .md lh« l.ch i. 
on behall ol^tlie Agitators or Adjutat<»i‘->. who initurd tie 
parliament of the aimy, drew up mo t f.ivo'ii.ibl*- iciin- 
Rut unable to see tint the ariii\ was now -*ipi**m»*, and 
hoping, contrary to his wdiolc eApeiiencc, lo nbl ini -’omc 
thing more from the Parliament or the Scot-., with whom hr 
w’lis treating, (liarles haughtily broke with thr otlicti.,. an.i 
scornfully rofuserl their ' otVer.;. many o w.is nnw 

apparent that it was \aiu to liop«' l»‘r a '<itlcmMit lo 
means of compromise. 

lu’om this monuMit the aMa’iideiicv was taKcii b’.- .1 p.iiiv 
of enthusiasts, who luddthat a crown '-Imuld m.< c\cn r thr 
crime of treason against tin* rmintry, an I trn.(\ ..ilhd f.»i 
justice on the gra.nd <lclimpn nt lNMrim_! a .1 '.'-mat inn, 
Cliarles tied to tlie Isle ot AVighf, whci*', linwry.r, hf w.t- 
ca]»tured. Hut trusting in tin* Scoi.s, wh.. nov pn o.iird f.i 
protect him l»y force, he still rejected lli. ..th-o! -.1 tli- 
Parliament, whicli w'e.n? again tendered to him u ( '..m l.i, ,.l, 
and at Ncwjiort, At leuirth the aimv iniiMtirniK 
him once more, removed him to llnri-t Ca id tinner 
to Windsor ajul St James’s, pnimd the r'llnmcnl b\ 
excluding some hundreil and forty nieinbriN, ami I'soUei! 
to bring him to trial. On the Istof J.nni ny Hilthlliom !. 
the Peers adjourned refusing to imnsidi 1 the iiue tion, the 
Commons voted the apjiointnicnt .d' a lli'h Cniirl *>\ 
Justice to the end no eliict ntliccr oi m.-mi.' 1 1 .it<* iin*diT 
presume for the future to eoMtii\e tin- m-l.iving ami 
destruction of the iialii^n with impimil\.’ Hm- 1,, imli cil 
and thirty-tw'o commissioners wen* i lr ti d, ot wlc in aboiu 
half took part in the trial. Rr.nl !mw wm ilr'l««l land 
President, and Cook solicitor imaiimt the kine. < »n the 
20th, the 22d, and the 2 :hl, (diaries was bp-mdit befon- 
this court; but witli a calm ainl admirablr di-mrv, due to 
a sincere belief in his owui prchuision, he prouiMx icfused 
to acknowledge the court, ileclariuLr tint ob .'.n nee to 
kings is commanded by Scripture, that by tin- law the kiiiM 
can do no. wrong, that the Commons have no aiifhniitv ot 
themselvefi to erect a court of jmlicature, and that tlmy Iiail 
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not received such authority from the people, whose jiowcr to 
confer it he, bi'sides^ deeiined to admit. On the, 2bth the 
court went through tlui form of listening to evidence that 
he had apiicaredin arms against the J*arlmnicnt, which was 
declared to represent the. nation. On the 27th Rradshaw' 
pronounced sentence of death against (’harles Stuart, a 
tyrant, a murderer, and a traitoi to his country ; aiul on the 
altenu>on of the ot)th ot .lamiary III 1 it, Charles was behemh il 
in front of the RantjiK'ting llou.'^** at Whiteliall. His body 
was coineyed to Windsor, aiul mi the Mh ot February was 
l)uried in St (leoruc.s (dia[icl witlion* .mv smice. 

Ill ] lersoii ami in dcim aiioiu t 'li.nlis ]>ii -1 iiti d a most 
faxoiirabh* cmitr.i-l In his un"aini\, babbling tatlier. A 
somewhat iianiliil .'-taiiiiner w.i-^ In." only pli\sic.il ilefecl. 
His manner, al.-o, wa^ gr.iM‘ and n':ei\cd ; hiv .'-niijuihuis 
ol).scr\aiice nl tlm tmlinam es n| rcliiji'tii wa act niiipaiiied 
b^^ stilct (Iccoi’iiiii nl (nmliirt; aiid ln‘ pnh'c.-'-Mi Mai.'-nlcr- 
abhi taste lor litti.iiiin ami ait. \ cl nt ahnn.-t all the 
essential Kin^U i|naliiii‘ Im nttcilv •iovtitule. He 

lc.nl, imh cd, .1 -liniig .iii-c nt j-t I -mial aial M»Nal bi'jiiity, 
but this \ el \ li'chii” w.i ' lat..l In Inm. It 1 1 mh inl inlolei- 
:ible tht‘ lea>t linnlalinii nl ik' | a cing.it i\ e whuli lie be 
Iie\etl li) be hi--, dnim 1 \ .ipimint •! Mi 1 In ight , .iml llnis it 
pi iced him in nlntm.itc nj.pi.-itinn tn tin- .--I rniiL:t .'.t leii- 
deiiey nl hi- liiim. that t‘ia!.n« \ whnh li.nl aluatl} le- 
snltcil ill the bchti mat mil, .iml w li,« li imv. in.nnli "tc«l il.self 
m lh(‘ deNclnpiiicjit nt Fin ilain. Ill and tin -jinwlli jI tlie 
Faiali.'-di ct»ii.-titutn»n. Nb-i did Is- pn--^■^- llm t|ii.ililie.s 
wlinh might lia\c gneii him .» (liam-e •! .n • c- -s in the 
coiiln.-l, .Xtb I tit»n.itc inw.iid ill- intniiali iinStU tt> a 
ilcuice of weakiic- w Inch nlP n anai.-i,'- emit- sipt. i-.* had 
no iiiaenaiiinnty Inr .m uum\, ma i\mi ! «!« lit\ tn a 
SCI’, ml, how i'\ 1 r gic.it , who tlsl iml aWalo ii li'.. Imidm .'..s. 
In pttlitical sa"..n it\ Is w.i.-, iiUmIv waning .md -tiinim 
pk‘i« is «li«l lie idoiiiilN (<nlit,i'.il ^kill with niijilit il\ that, in 
faiblic ni.it tiCi In ‘ cm I Id m \M‘ br 1 1 .imi enmpi niiii.^e 
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CHARLES TT. (1C;30-1085), king of England, horn in 
1030, though tlio socond son ol* Charles I., was l*i iin e t»l 
Wales froin.liis birth. In the earlier and more im[)ortant 
campaign.^ of the Civil War he held a nominal eoininaiid in 
the west, but li(5 was too young to take any real part in the 
coulliet. After the battle of Na.si;by ho [jas.sed by way of 
Scilly and .leiwy to join hi.s mother at St ( {rrmain 'bill 
1040 lie spent his time either at Paris or al. the Ila;Mie, with- 
out interfering in public aiVairs, e\e< pt when li*' .ith ni[»ted to 
save his lathers life by forwaniing a. signed '■•'//* /<Aoo7o to 
the rarliament to be tilled u[» with any itiin- wliieh they 
would accept as the [U'icr; of hi.-, .satety. t )n I lie e\'eention 
of Charles I., he immediat.l\ a-.-ainied t!ie title nt king. 
The Scoteh Covenmient olli leil to pl iec' him mi tin* throne 
by force, and si'iit .i dejmlalioii to the lla-'iie. l or a time 
(Jharles protracted the iu\’«ri ijitiuii.s, im .<ii\\ Inlt* nigiiig 
Montrose to make him independent nf llif |’i c'.byterian.*^. 
Ihit when tin* li-iiig was ern.^lie«l, and Miiiitin.-.r Jjim.self 
executed, he a<‘etptL‘d (lielr invitation. In.imn* lOoOln*. 
landed in Seotlaiid ; and he was » iowin il it r cone on tin* 
1st .laniiary Idol. IJiitas In* had been obliged to. sign the 
(k)Veiianl., and <*unloiin to the anstcr«- ni.iumrs <if tin* 
Coveiianlei.s, In* .soon began to fVel the pii*f of tlieir a-.o:.!- 
anee. intoler.ddy hi'avy. The seeret elloil; wliicli, dining 
the whole time. In*, was treating with tin- rie.-,ii)lerian.s; In* 
had been making to bring togellnr a .ailliciiiit forei*. of 
llighlandor.s pro\ed nnsuce.e.s.stul ; and, on tin* <1( feat of 
Leslie at Dunbar, he was glad to inaicli .south, with the 
hope'of arousing tin* hiyalty ol tin* Mnjlidi. 'I'lie a)tp«‘al 
failed; and tin* myali.st forei's w*’ie acain muted by 
Cromwell .it Worce.trr (Idol), 'rii.ink^ to Jii.s 4iun gnat 
coolness and atldres,;, ami the li<]elil\ ol iIiom* in whom In* 
contided, Chaih'.^ conliivLal to reach biancc. Here he 
remained till HIol, when, having ie«ei\cd a pensiim fmm 
the Froneh king, he rel ired to(k»logiie. 'I l.eiict In'reinove.l 
to ib’Uge.s, wlieio he priiieipally rea<le<l till tin* ileatli ol 
Cromwell. For the nio.st part, imtw illi.daiidim^ tin* .'-mail- 
lie.ss of his means ami the w ret«*hediic.-. , of lii.s circnm.-daina- , 
he [»a.s.sed his time in caiele.s.i di-, ipatioii, .'-iiiioiimleii 
by a little c()Uit in wliieh the lew old cavaliers, like 
Clarendon, who niainlaiiied the digiiilied lij.iniieis which 
had atlorn-.'d tin* cimiL of (li.irhs I., wen* In, ( in .i emwd 
of gay yoniig libei'liiie^ ami .•‘[»ri;dit ly wom, n of di''iepu table* 
character, lli-. apjilii-at i4»ns for a.- a -t.nie.- to Fi nee and 
Jioine Wi re all indienli d ; and he w.i . Mjii.dl> iin an ce.. ful 
ill his atteinpt.s to «‘onlract an a<l\anl.e^. oii , mairiagc. 
length, through tin* «'onl i ivanco ol (h,,. m 1 Monk, but . till 
more tliiough tin*, op* n and cnllni-i.i lie wl.li iif .i larg** 
portion of the pet*ple, la* wa.s lei.dled to Fiigl-iml , iii.-. 
conciliatory dielai.it ion hum ibrd.i w.i . v.i 11 it<(i\(d; ,ind 
lie entered L»mdon amid .incme, public njoiciiig^ <»n lii.s 
thirtieth birthday. May HJdiii. 

(diarh'.ss euin.'i* wa.^ at tii.-t. atb ndid by im dillhull\. 
The loyalty ol tin* ( ’«iii\ cut nm .'-uminniad by .\b»iik wa^ 
sntlicieiit lor tin* lime. It. .-Mnp.il lii/i .1 in tlio one, dt ire 
for veime.iMco in wdiieh he wa-; eainc I ; it \\a. ji.soKed oii 
the [miii.'him nt of the regicide... 'IIiiiImh wt ic exi-riiled, 
.some in direct oppo.'.ition to the .ipp m iit inf. nt lon of tin*, 
king’.s declar.it mn of oblivion ; the l.i.b.- cf <'iomv\ell and 
Ircton w'cie Ining in rhaiiis ; ainl ocn I In* . ollm which coii- 
taiiied the aslir.of HI. ike wa. ea t out ol \\ I'-t Miin.'li*r 
Abbey^ and tlii'.twn into a. ••ominon .Inn 'liy.inl. And. 
finally, though nm.*, of the measure. > of tin- Ceiiveiilion 
pnAe. th.if. it had imt. lo.-.t ail the spirit o) tin* Lon"- I’arlia 
ineiit wliicii prerr.lcd it, it .-diowed its cut Ini i.i tie hi 3 'alty 
in amanm r vei y .igiec.ibh* to Chailes, vi/., bv gr.inl mg him 
the daiigeioii.s' L'ift of C L-OO.hhO a. yt'ar for lile. I’ait if the 
(Convention w.n nlllciently loyal, the ro\ali.sni (*f tin* lir.d 
regular J^arliafUeiit rit tin* reign w a-; extravagant. It in.dsted 
on the premg.'ili^e ot il..- - ovi reign, and abased it -clt before 


him. At his express request it repekleJ the Triennial Act ; 
and it allowed him to declare that he would nut be forced 
by that Act to summon frequeut \)arliaments, if he believed 
that they would be disiidvantageoiis to the Crown, It 
showed mnchi(eluctance to eonlirm the Act of Indemnity. 

It assisted him to complete liis revenge by the sacriiice of 
Vane and Jjainbort, whom he had pledged his word tosparo. 
Hut its royalism was eipiallod by its attachment to tho 
(diiircdi of hliigland ; and thus commenced its opposition to 
the sovereign it professed to womhiti. Charles desired to 
tolerate llie Catholics, and accordingly issued a General 
Declaration of Tmlulgciice. Its illegality, however, raised 
so iiiiiyli op[u)sition, oven among the Protestant dissenters 
whom it biiielilcd, that he prudently recalled it, and even 
pnbli^heil a proclamation banishing all Roman Catholic^ 

plie.'bs. 

Itwa.s, indeed, the Protestant temper of the nation which 
was ilie mo.st [mwerful iiilliiencc against which Charles's 
policy had to cuiitiiul. Foituiiatoly for himself he was 
able to e.stimate il.s .slieng,th. Himself a Roman Catholic, 
he made. mm imI atliinpls to grant toleration to his co- 
n‘liginni.st.; ; but he always ga\eway when the anti-popish 
pa.^smii .M iyeil the pci)[»h*. 4Avice he yielded to a dogreo 
which moil*, than any other of lii.s acts dis[)]ay8 th^utter 
si lli.shness oi inks charm ter. In order to ])lind the peop\c, 
and piepaie the, w.iy bu* tlio trial of Shaflesbury, he 
.s.ieiilieeii tho Calholii; i\ie,libishop Pluiiki'tt, the accusation 
against wlioin was support. d only by the most wurlhlesa 
\» itiir.sses. Hut tho bast st eompliance of wliieh he wasJ 
guilty wa.s in the ea.*o i*l the pretended Popish plot. JTe^ 
ihM milling to allay the [»upular frenzy; hi/uillowcd Oates 
to bt* handsomely p iisiiuied, and located at ^VhitehalI; the 
«u:ly ease, in wbi.li In* i.i reported to have interfered WiUj 
tliivt ol hi.s wile, who wa.s not, iiiilei'd, seriously threatened; 
and he ealinly .signed the death-warrants of men whom he 
mn-l have regaided a.i martyrs. 

It i.s reiiiarkaltli* that the matter, in regard to which 
Charlis mo.-Nt (irmly withstood opposition was one in which 
he w.i.s Hot pi iveiially iijncerneil - the exeliusion of his 
broth ‘r, tho duke ot \ork, fiojii the succession. This is 
the mole leinaikabh* a.i there is good reason to believe that 
hi.s atreelion wa.s much , troiiger for the duke of Momrioutb, V 
hi; own .‘'on b^” Luiy Valter.s. Jle treated him like a ’ 
b-gitiiiuite prinee, and pel milted him to wear tho royal • 
.iini.*; witlmnt the liar .‘^iiii.-^ti’r, miuI to make progresses 
tlinnigh the kingiloin, on wlnVIi he was received aa if ho. 
Ij.id bren lu-ir to the lliruiic. M'owards the end of his life 
(in however, hr w.ii .‘.o sci ioiisly displeased with one 

4»1 tliLhi* progie. ‘-e.'i ;ii to banish the duke to Holland ; pos- 
. ibly till*, lii ei'« whi< li Muiimoul.Ji assumed was only per- ‘ 
mitted by the king ; aiul we may, perhaps, give hinicrcdit.^ 
bu* lia\iiig ;ill ahaig iin.'-elli.shly desired that his brother r 
amt :l (Miholie king .shuiild Micceed liim. 

CMiieeiniiig tin* Jiarin lev of. Charles historians are in, 
".eiiei.d agreement. His .sellislmess, which w’as of the 1 
.< ii.-ual, hidoleiit, g«‘4»d linmoiired type, was such that he,^^' 
wa.s im a|»able of umh rstiiiiding motives dificrent from bis'^ 
own. His elji<.*l aim was to support, wdlhoiit trouble or.il 
reii -uie, his ow 11 gay and di.ssi[»atrd life, and his troop 
midiv.s.-.es. 'I’liiri was no cisy iiiaHcr ; his mistresses were . 
niiineiou.s, and lie was loud of indulging them to the utmost 
4»f his p4»wer. (Hie, was rai.sed to the rank of duchess oi 
Foii.MiHuiUi, another to that of duchess of Cleveland ; six - 
of the .sons they brought him were created dukes 
means were supplied to maintain their lofty dignity. . Thcy,.| 
ocrupieil :i renignizod position at court; and the queen 
cdiligeil to liuiniliate Ju'r.self, and to treat them witboutV 

' Tlif tluk4*s <if Moiuiumth (t)y buoy Walters), St Albans (by Nell 
I ( :\\3 till), Uu Iitiionil (hy b ' r; «1c Quomiiaille), and Cleveland, Grafton|. [ 
anil Nurtljuiiibrrland (hy barbara Villiors). Jl- 
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scorn, and even with familiarity ] n short, the court of 
Charles was the most scandalous which Kngland lias seen. 
Yet, being affable and witty, and free from all vindictive- 
ness, Charles enjoyed a good deal of pi>i»ulaiity, if nothing 
of respect. 

In J0G2 ClmvJes married Catherine, ju iiicess <^f Portugal, 
who brought him half a million of money, llombay, and 
the fortress of Taiigiers. He died, probably of apoplexy, 
without legitimate issue for there is no l•^idell(•i; to sup- 
port the popular belief in the b^gitiiriiiey of ^lonmouth 
on the Gth February KJHo; after reeeivinii, cxtrcinc unetion 
from a Homan Catholic priest named ifudilh*.stone. 

Throughout his whole reign, and esj.eciallv by his .secret 
negociations with Louis XI V. of France, who.se pensioner 
he was not ashamed to be, Charles excrtid ;i powt rfnl and 
harmful iiilliience on English ' ])olitics ; l.nt ln.>. polilkMl 
action is matter of liistory, and is treati fl t Lewie n*. 

Sro ihaDiarUft of Popysand Fvelyn ; Tie* st/. : 

tin* English histories of 'lUinn*t, llail.nu, and M e .im)i\ ; Kmnr t's 
Jl^yisfrr; and The (\th'nd(ti* of State nf Ijn- T- ,'f„ ,,j I'hiirtis 

U.y edited by Mary Anne. E\erelt (Irec'u (Isdo C.*;) 

CHAllLES I., the Bald (S2:i-877), king of Prance and 
emperor of the Pomans, was son of LmiL li* I lebonnaiiv, 
by his .second Nvife Judith. To furnish him with a king 
cloin, his father deprived his elder brotliei>. of sonn* of the 
territory he had previously assigiu'd to them, and wai en.-iii d, 
at the end of wliieli, after many failures mid .'siiei-t 
Charles was left in imssossion of a great kingdom in tiu* 
W'cst of the eiiijdre. On the death of liL father in 810, 
(Jharles souglit to succeed as eni[»eror, and allied InmM If 
with his brother, Louis tlic Oerman. In 811, in a balth* 
at Fontenai, remarkable for tin' numbi'r ol the slain and 
tlie fierceiie.ss with wliicli it was eonfe.sted, CliarleV.s ii\*al 
anti eldest brother Lothaire wa.s defeated ; 1 .such iiai 
been the loss even of tlie victor that it wa> iinpo>'sible to 
follow up the victory. The aliianei* Ijjlwerii Loni- mid 
Charles was renewed, the former taking hi.^ oitli in woids 
which form one of tlie earlie.st sjieciim*na of tin* Ibnnancr 
language; and in 8IJ tin* treaty of Verdun ^•ludll med to 
Charles the possession of his kingtlom, wliieh cnmpri->ed 
France to the west of the Meuse, Sabiie, ami llhoiie, and 
Spain from the Ebro to the Pyrm '«•*-. 'rin* w«*akm s.^ ol 
Charles’s gi*vt:rnineiit was, howe\er, e\lienie. 'the Noiiiiaiis, 
sailing u[) the rivers in small com[ianies n| a kw imndied', 
})illaged the. country almost without re'^islanee . ai leiigih 
in 858 the people^ in diisjiair, calling in the aiil of hi.- brolhei 
LouLs, drove the king from tin ■ounli\ for a lime. 
Charles was entirely under ol of the bi'^lmps, and 

bis submission did not go willmut n waid ; in .'*'75 lie w.i.- 
crowned emperor by the P*)pe. But Loui^ atla« ketl him 
wdth great .success ; and his power wa.i lar liom .st.dJe wlieii, 
having been summoned into Italy by tlie Pope again.st the 
Saracens, he died in 877 near Abml Ceni.>. 'riic last and 
perhaps most impurtaiit act of hi.', n ig;!! wa- the ileciee t>f 
Chiersi, by which the tenure of the count ie.*. was made 
hereditary. 

CHARLES I L, the hat (So*2 8.^8), king of Prance ami 
emperor of the lioiiians, was tlie third son of J^onis the 
Qenimn. Swabia he injicrited Irom his laiher; the di‘ath 
of his brother Carloman of Bavaria made him king of Italy 
in 880; in 881 he wuis crowned enipemr; the deatli t»f 
another brother, Louis of Saxony, gave him |)«».-se>si»»n of 
all Germany in 882 ; and that of Carloman the French 
king in 885 left him the kingdom of Frame, ’riins, by 
no effort of his owui. In*, became siiyereigii of all the 
dominions of Charlemagne. But he was soon found to 
be utterly incapable of ruling. He was, in fact, gi\(‘ii up 
to pleasure, especially to the pleasnre.s of the table. AVheii 
the Northmen besieged Paris, he made not the least 
attempt to repulse them by means of the vast army which 


lie led against thei^, but bought them olT W’ith di.sgraceful 
presents, ile was, therefore, justly rejected by, the j»eople , 
ill 887 he was depo.sed at Tribur; and he died in the 
clui.ster during the following year. 

CllAliLES III., the Siintiie (871i-li2‘J), king of France, 
was a ]Kistliiimoiis .m) 1 i of J^oui.s tin* JStaminerer. On tlie 
deposilhm of Cliarles the Fat in 887, he wa.s excludetl 
from the ihroiic by his yoiitli ; but dining the reign ot 
Fudes, who had smceeded (’liiiile-. In* olit.iim d tin* nlliaiice 
of the em[u ror, and foreeil tin* Inimci tn < i dc \euslria. 
Tn 81)8^ l»y tli i di*.itli of Jiis ii\.d Ik nlitaimd pn -i*.- ioii of 
the wlmle kingdiwii. Hi-, mo.-l inijmi laiil :i' l w.k tin* treaty 
whieli he iiiadt- with tin* Norm.m.s in lill. 'I'lay wcie 
baptized; the l(*iiitor\ wliiiii w.i- aitfi ward.- kimwn as 
tin* du(‘hy of NoiniamlN was ceditl to tin m . ami their 
clin.f, iiolh), Jiiarriril the si-ter of the kiii;*, .iiid was 
created iluke. ]n bL’l. the baion.-, Jealou.s ol the gon\tln..f 
the royal aulliorily, ululled and electi-il loJieii. brnihi r 
of the late king, in pkn i* i*! t'liaile.-. Pobeit was killed in 
the battle of Sois'-on-^ i*\ ( 'li.irle-'s i»wii JiainI, but the 
victory lemaimd with lii- l'.ni\. wlm eledid Ikmul, dukt) 
i»f Jiiirgiimly, king. In In- eMn‘iiin \ t.'h.iile- Iru.-led him 
.self to lk*rbert, count ol \ <i in indoi , w Im di*t*i i\e«l him, 
ami threw* him into ennlimiijin;. ll.Ua-ul by Ills old 
enemy, Jlaoul, lie died at. JVioiim in 

CIIAPLKS I\\,tln* kail* (ll!‘M km.'. «•! Piaino 

and Na\urrc, wa.s the lliiid .'on ol I'lnlip llu* I .iir In 
J .‘>22 he sinu'eeth'd his brother I'liilip \. on tin lliruiie 
of Frunei* ami Na\ane. 'I’Jn* eliii 1 aiin <*1 iu^ domestic 
IMilicy was to tree tlie couiiti\ Irom the LomlianU and 
from the exactions oi the barons and tin* jiidgis , and Im 
did something to impro\e the coiiuilioii ol tlie Jew-, lie 
as>isti*d liis sister Isabella in liei i oldest willi Jiei Ini-b.ind, 
Kdward II. of Paigland. in 152.>, bi*ing snpjM.itjd by 
the Pope, Charles sought the impel lal eiown, but without 
the least success. 

CllABLFS \k (12i;t7 1 )8I)), I.ing of Prance, boin in 
15.57, was the sun ol .loliii lis piiNsieai wiakiie-s, 

precluding him trom tin* u.-ii.d ambition.- o) In, nnk, leil 
him to eulti\ate the tiKle lor lileratiiie and tlie pulilieul 
ability whieli gained tor iiim tiie title ot tin* Wise.” 
Piolii till* agrol nineteen to th.d of l\\i*nlN tlin iig the 

exile of his fallu r, a pi iiod of gn at di.'-liii i anei* and 
dilliculty, lie juled as In ul' n.ml of the kin:;dom 'Pile lost 
State.-; I Jem* la 1 wliicli he summoned, led b\ Sle[‘lien Mam l, 
[M’fsident of the tii’met it, and llobert le C5n|. j'lt-nnnt id 
the. clergy, refused to i.ii e h‘\ ie.s oi .'u’o.'idii , .;ml 
demanded, lirsl, the trial befoie jmlge.^ nonni.ai' d by 
ihem.seKes td' the minister.- id jn -tii e and ol tni.iin i , wli"iii 
tJiey iu‘cuse<l of eorniplioii ; .'teomli\, the i -t.il'h- line lit ol 
a couiieil clio.seii from the tliice chambii- to I . luu.snlted 
ill all eases liy the d.iiiphiu ; and l:istl\, tin n I a ut the 
king of Navarre. Next }ear (1557) tin;, wu*’ iijually 
determined ; they furceil tin* dan|'liin to >_‘i\ e In- .i-..-ent to an 
i>rdiiMiiee which great 1} i*xti*iided tin .iiitli"iity ul the States, 
an 1 the eomiiiission aiipoinled to iai!\ it out ruled tor 
some time witli diet.iloii.d pow » * . '1 li. .uithoiii\ ot Maieel 

also was such that he wa' l'o!d i noneli to enter tin* jialacc 
i»f the daupliiu, ami sla\ l^^o ' i Iik »liiet idlii i‘rs,-- the 
marshals of C’liaiiipagne and N oi m.jiid^V . At the .saiim 
time aiiotlu-r enem\, Cli.iile,-, il.- king id Na\ ;irre, was 
cnjo\iiig unbonmled popiil.nit} .imong tin* pi-ople oJ Ikiris, 
and Jiiaiiitaiiiing llieii eiiKe. Prance, indeed, sei nied lipe 
for reviJulion, foi it- eonditiuii was wretelied in tlio 
(*xtr(*me. The In-.iilli— i.n of the Pnglish, of the hee 
comp lilies, ami id the Piem li nobles tlienisehi*s had laid 
waste the countr\. and iiunldeiied the peasantry til!, under 
the name of l.a f-ir/fo rit , they biir.st into liidi ous nixolts, 
in which thi*y eomniitti'il the most brutal outrages against 
the hated nobility. But alter a few months, by the assas- 
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siuation of Marcel, and the support of t^e nobles and of the 
provincial Status, Cliarlesr regained the sni)rein{icy. Wlieii 
ho again appealed to^he States-Clencral, in order to obtain 
the 1 ejection of the ruinous treaty of London, whi<*li .John 
had sigm d in his eagerness to ])rucure his own n'lease, he 
also received from them troops and money to cairy on the 
war in Picardy. Hut he never again coiivobcd tiiem, ex- 
cept on one occasion (in l.'lGl)), when they are said to have 
proved extremely submissive. Ever after lie liad reuairse 
to a.s.'>enil)lies of notables, or to the jirovincial St.lle^, which 
never veiitureil to olVer him serious t>pposit 

From to 13()t John, raiisoiiieil I*}' tin* treaty of 

Bretigny, ruled in person; but in tlie latter yeur, to save 
his honour, he returned to London, and in A[iiil he died 
there, leaving the crM\Mj to Lharles. 

Charles at once set liimsi-lf vigorously to the task of 
binding np the wounds of the kingdom, and pre[iaring to 
ex[u.‘l the Knglisli. lie emjJoyed DiigU'-sclin, an aide 
soldier of I’rittany, in lead ,‘J(),t)()() men of the fiee com- 
panies into Sjiain, and to si*t lli'iirv ol Traiistamare 
upon the tliione. 'i’hiis lie not only treed the country 
fnjiii a, grievous scourge, but aUo obtiiiiied the friend- 
ship of the Spanish king, lie had ahe.ulv made alliances 
with tile king <»f (\islile, with lli(‘ count of Plunders, 
w'itli Scotland, and even with Chaihs of Navarre; and 
after hiiving carefully ba'tiiied the j>rinci|ial towns, lie 
provoked a renewal (d the war with Ihigland. 'Ihe wise 
policy on wdiich hi; luid resolved waseanied nut with great 
iiriaiies.s. Pitched batth‘s were a\(»idod, and the enemy, 
being repulsed hy the towns, had iintliiiig left but to lavage 
the country, with the lesulluf deej'euiug the hatred of tlu; 
people. The Hretons were giiiued omt, and soon all the 
land to the north ol the Caroniie ee.i'-ed to belong to the 
English (l.'iTll). in l.'JSO the compie.^t of Cnienno b}' 
the Pienidi left them only Piyoinie, P.ordeaiix, Ihvst, and 
Calais. 

At the same lime Cliailes cnislied Ih.n (»llier gieat enemy, 
the king of Na\arre .\fter aeeusiiu' iiiiii of various ])lots 
against himself .ind other nieiubei.^ I'f the jnv.il family, lie 
toidv his tw’u .Mjiis as hostages, executed two ot his ministers, 
and raised np enemies against him who .- i/nl grciit part 
of his territoiy, and forced him lo gi\e up tw< iity phues as 
Seciiiity for peace. 

Ihit (.‘harle.->’s last iiggrcssive attempt wa.-, ]ii>t eijually 
.iAfiUcies^ful He .''Ummnne«l the duke of P.iiltaiiy Ijcfore 
him, and wlu u he failed to a[)[M*ar, dnlui d jji; dukedom 
Cunfiscuted to the eiuwu. 'riii; le.-ull, linwt \ii, was tliat the 
[leojdc recalled the duke, who liad |ue\ioush Ik eii banished, 
and formed an alli.nici; w ilh Piiglaiul. W’liih* ail'iir-^ were 
, in this cniiilil ion ( dial It'S died at Vineennes, mi the IGtli 
Sejitember 

lli.s reign bad left many imjiort int re.’-nlt-. Tlie cmintry 
had been freed iur a time tlmugli, unl’nriun,itc]\ , only 
for a time — fmni its Iw'o great scourges, (Im Iii- • n»iuj»anic.s 
and tie* Englidi. Tim n'.'Nideiien ol a pope .at AMgnoii 
miller tlie inlliienci; of tlu; king tmahil to make (In* 
(bidiciii (djuicli more indcju-ndcnl. ddie jiri\ilcge-> of the 
nohility wi r** '-oiiiewhat in\adi‘(l by (diailcV. favi.ur to tlm 
burge-- ^ nl Paii-^. Soiiielljing wM'; done to incn i-e ihc 
pmity of ti c administration of jii'-tic.*, and (Im ji nliuimait 
of P aiis w.i'' allowed to bivoiiie .self eh-cl i\ e, a ndorm 
wliieh, bo\N '.\rr. was only temporary, a leliogie Im- ili.iiige 
being m.. 1 ■ uieh r (.diaries VII. On tlu; otliei liaud, tlie 
State.s- (Jell era 1 v.i ic -jlcnced ; the j»cr.sonal jiower of tlie king 
was incrtei'» d ; ami tlm wi i;',ht of la^es, often from Ibeir 
nature picnliarly oppiv-.dM*, wa.s greatly niultipliid, ior, 
rutwithstanding tin- giicsous war expenses, 'Cliaiies set no 
limit to the fnm iiidnlLrciu e of Ids tastes. He left several 
costly spicirnens of tlu* exjum.^ive art of architecture, 
including the splendid palace of Saint Paul and the 


strong walls of the Bastille ; and he distinguished him- 
self still more honourably by founding the royal library at 
Paris, 

Sio Troissart, Itoy’s Hint our lU Charles F. (1849), and Th§ 
Chnmick of St Denis. 

CHARLES VI. (1308 1 122 ), king of France, w»as the 
son of Charles V., whom ho succeeded in 1380, at the 
age of twelve. The treasure left him by his father was at 
once seized by his four uncles, the dnkes of Berry, Bur- 
gundy, Anjmi, and Ilonrbon, whose tyranny and rapa- 
cily aroii.sed a general rebellion througliout France. It 
gained the supn inacy in Paris (where the insurgents, from 
the wea[)on with which they armed themselves, took the 
name of Mai! Inti ns), in Rouen, and in many other French 
towns, and also in the Finnish cities, of which the , 
forniuKst was (Jluiit, now led by Philip van Artovelde. 
At tir.sL the union id the pi)[>ular parties in tlw various 
towns was siicce.ssfiil against the nobility, but in 1382 
the. latter won a great victory at Roo.sebcke, iu which 
Artovelde was killeil, and after wdiich many of the rebels 
Were tmiii.shed by death or by heavy liues. In 1385 
immnise and co.stly preparations w'lp’C iiiade for an iii- 
v;mi(jn of England, in wJiich the king w’as to takeitpait 
in i»er.son, but on account of various obstacles, over 
which he Jiail not sidlicieiiL re.solutiuu to triumph, 
nothing was done. In 1388, with the advice and siqiport 
of the cardinal of I.aon, Charles, who had six years before 
reached the age fixed for his majority by his father, threw 
oil the control of liis uncles, the dukes of Berry and 
IhirgiMidy. Butin I3h2, on Ids march agsdnst the duke 
of Brittany, who had i-eizrd and then iittumpted to assas- 
sinate the constable, De Clisson, the appearance of a rough- 
looking man, who (leclared that the king was betrayed, so* 
all’ccted him that, in a tit of madness, he killed four of hie 
atteiidaiits, and was for some time after inpiuie. During 
the next year another accident, by \yliich he was nearly 
burnt to death, brought on a second fit, from which lie 
never completiJy recovered. By these unfortunate eventa 
a lield was o]K'ned for the ambition of the dukes of 
Burgundy anil Orleans. The latter first obtained the 
go\crnment; but the former, John Sams Pen r, as champion 
of the i»eople of Paris, gradually became so powerful that, 
in 1107, he ventiin‘d to assassinate bis rival and allow the 
mob to massacre his adherents. But a confederacy wa.s 
formed against him, the dnke of Orleans who succeeded 
his victim being joined by the dukes of Burry, Bourbon^ 
and Brittany, and tho powerful iiiid able count of Armig- 
nac. Tho Parisians o[»eiied their gates to tho Armagnaca 
(as the [Kilty w’a.s now called), but they ill turn treated Paris- 
as if it had bmi a hostile city conquered by force. In 
HI.’) Henry V. of England, the fulfilment of the treaty of 
Bretigny being iefii.-.ed, landed in Franco, 9 iid gained the 
xictnry of Aginoouil. In HI 8 the gates of Paris were 
o[)enod to the duke of Burgundy, and another massacre of 
the Armagnacs tnok [ilaco. Painiiie and plague carried olF 
thomsaiids of others. ( ’harles died, deprived of almost 
every sign of ri»yal dignily, in 1 122 . 

The r/irnnitk of .sv. Jhiiiy, Mmistivlct, Juvdiial des Ursins, ■ 
Lc LabouMiir, iJc 8 aii 

(.' 1 1 A 1 1 L E»S Y 1 1 . (1 1 0.3 - H G ] ), k ing of France, the son 
of Lharle.s VI., was betrothed at ten to Mary of Anjou, 
daughter of fiOiiis, king of Sicily, whom he married nine 
years after. He bcoaine dauphin at the ago of thirteen ; 
and while only fourteen, on accoiuit of the insanity of his- 
fatlii*r, ho held tlie [lositioii of lord-lieutcnant of the king- 
dom. At Jirst the strong hand of Bernard of Armagnac, 
the constable, guided the government; but the triumph of 
the Armagnacs, ciwneil by the murder of John of Burgundy 
in tlie very presence of the dauphin, brought the most 
serious trouble upon France. Aided bj; tt^BurgundiauHr 
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the English soon gained a mastery so complete that in 1420 
the treaty of Troyes conferred the succession upon their 
king, Henry V., who had married Ciitlierinc, the daughter 
of Charles VI. In August 1422, however, Henry died, and 
Charles VI. a few weeks after. Bedfonl iM'cimit! English 
regent France ; and the ability of his administration 
resisted all hostile atteini)ts. The defeats of the French at 
Crevant (1423) and Verneiiil (1424) were disastrous, and 
their successes were few and uiiinii>oitant. It was ]»lain 
that Charles, intent upon nothing but a round of frivolous 
dissipation, would never effect the iTidet>eniliMU‘'‘ of the 
country. Though he was capable of being rmiKCMl to ( iienry, 
the weakness of his character was cons] uC inns. He \\as 
dependent upon a succession of advisers, whieh included 
both the worst and the greatest men and \\oincn of his 
day. No king was I'ver cursed by more u ortides- la\ uurites 
than Charles during his youth, and no Fn ncli comt 
ever in a state of more miserable anarchy tlian that of the 
first years of his reign; but yet to none could the title 
of “Well-Served” h|^ve been nn»rD litly a[»[»lieil, for muie 
has borrowed more undeserved glory from tin* gnat men 
who suiTounded him. F.'ivourito at tir^t ra|.idly fnllowcd 
favouijte,- -Tannegui T)flchalel, the lawyer IjouncI, |‘n‘ire 
de Giac, the haughty Ijecanms dt; Jiiianlieu, ami La 'l‘ic- 
mouille. 

But Franco was not entirely left to these selli-h cnmticir.. 
A national st)irit was rising, and she possessed many l>'>ld 
soldiers Avho were willing to light her battles. 1 he con- 
stable Bichemont, though viident, and though lie nnlur- 
tuuately laboured under a sui»erstitioiis tern.r of hen‘-\ 
and sorcery, WJis honest and capahle. Under him foiiglii 
Dunois the bastard of Orleans, T^a Hire, Xaintradirs, 
Bri^ZiS, Jean and Gaspard Bureau, and the three hrollici^, 
Chabauncs. But the greatest inijadse was g‘i\en to the 
French arms by the noble ctmntry maidtai, Joan of Arc, 
who, after placing the king lirndy on the thnmc, nceivnl 
from him as reward nothing but jealousy ;nid the most, 
heartless desertion (see Jo\n of Am ). The lum tit which 
she wrought for France did m>t eml witli Iht Iilc. 'I’he 
.English were still forced to give way. In 1 by the. 
treaty of Arras, Tliilip the Good of Ihirgnmly broki* with 
them, and joined the French ; llie deiitli ol I’.rdbud in 
the same year left them no chance of r;dl3imi, and si-nn 
Paris received its rightful sovereign. 

[ii the meantime a great change liad enme om i the court 
and the king. Cliarles had fallen into better hamU. X 
moal beneficial in lliicnco lias been a'^eril>ed to ^ elamlt* of 
Aragon, his motlier-in law', Isabel of Lorraine, hi.v .vi-Hter-in- 
law', and Agnes Sorel, his mistress. And, more iin[K>it:int 
still, a great revolution had taken [dace in tin' no al council, 
a largo part of which lunv consisted, not of md.lc-,, but of 
commoners. The greatest of these, was .lacqm .^ ( 'o ui\ w lio, 
having amassed a vast fortune by linaneial sjHMailalmn.s ami 
commerce, had become the r of the l^lnL^ and 'gradu- 

ally tacqui rod pow'cr in all the branches of admini^tial ion. 
Surrounded by men of energy and ]»atriotism, Uhailes’s 
facile nature reflected both these virtues, ami he n])]»eareil 
in the battle-fleld among his tron[»s. Xeim.mdy was re 
Covered by D^unois and Hielieinont (I I lit); the Fnglisli 
‘wore driven out of Guienne; ami in 1 ir).*! tin ic rcinaiiu'd 
to them nothing but the single fortress of (\iiais. .\inong 
the other important events that had ni(‘aiiwhile taken 
place may be mentioned the ratiiieation in 1 I3S of the 
“Pragmatic Sanction,” and extensive aimy reforms wlieivby 
both privates and officers became immediately dcpemle.nt 
Upon the sovereign. 

In 1450 Agnes Sorel died Soon after, and in connec- 
tion with her death, occurred Charles’s second great act of 
ingratitude. Jacques Coeur, by aid uf whose abilities and 
money much of the success of the reign had been achieved^ 


w'as accused of intrigues wdth the dauphin, and charged 
with jjoisoning Agm^s at his instigation. He cleared him- 
self of these cliiirgcs, but others were iniinediatcly substi- 
tuted, which, so far as tln'V wrn* true, afford no (*xcuse for 
Charles. He was coudL'iniud to drath ; and tliougli his 
life was spared, his ]»roj)t rt \ \\:>s coiiliscab d, and himself 
banishetl from tlic coiintiy (1 ir»:’.). 

Towards tin.* close of Uhaili '^’.- life his condition becamo 
even more, .seamlaioiis ami wietelini ih.m it had been in the 
troublous times of his youth. \N itli the dealli of Agnes 
all simw’ of dignity and decimcy wa> ea t a-ide. and the 
king at length died, tiu' iniserahle Mitiiii til Ins own faults. 
Bitter ill feeling lunl arisen between him ami tin* dau[»liin ; 
tlie latter had llei] ; liis fathei's rejieated eiit n- it ie-s cmild 
not imluei' him to n tiiin; ami Uh.irli'.->, iiiMine tliu iieh 
Ids bar that his miii woiihl sei-k t«) get lid of him by iiiraiis 
of poison, I'etm^i'd to e.it, and ■>n the 22d illll) 1 h'd dii d 
at iSlehun .staiwalioii. 

Dining this reign then; Imd l.ikeii [>hn‘a three evi.nts of 
the lirst im[M>rtam-e t*) Fi.nice, the e\j»uUu)n (d the 
Knglisli and i»f the free companies, the establi.slmieiit of 
a stamping army, sii[»[>orted by :i laiin' [leimaiieiit tav, 
and the cnactim-nt of th«; Liai-matu Sanction. Besides 
these, the iinivmsity «)t Baris has been bmiiLdit under the 
jnrisdietion of the I'arlianient. ami other n bums, siieh as 
the .sln>riening of the legal [H’oco-.m s, and the strict [)rohibi- 
tioii of all presents to nieinheis of llie coiiil, had been 
(‘ffected. Ill ease ol vieaiicies it wa'^ deem-d that the 
Barlianu'ut ^dn^uld nmninale two or ihn'e p 'nous, fioiu 
whom the king slionhl select one. The Uonrt of Aids was 
also instituted, to decide all eases I'onnectisl with the 
levying of taxes ; but its eon^titutit)!! was extremely faulty, 
as it gaxe to tlie .sime per.-oiis, xi/., the treasurers, the 
[K>wcr of t'xtortitm and of trying lor extortion. 

Sre Viillet de Viinille. f 'Inn ^ I'll ( 1 SCeJ f)', :in<l 

rlriiicnt, Jm'qms Caurit 17/. tls73). 

UH.AKLFS \']ir. (llTtt king of France, born 

in 1170, sneeeeded in 1 b'^A to tlu* [)ower acipiiied by the 
a^tnti* ]M)liey of his father Louis XL llis sister, Anne of 
Bi-aujeii, though only twenty-two, by tin* liimness and 
craft which she inlicrited liom her father, g.dned tlie 
siqireine authority as regent. She was o[i[»osed by the 
diiki* of Urlean.- and Onint Dunois, who weie ^u]»p')rted 
b\ tin* duke of Brittany and tlie emperer Maximilian; but 
Diinoi.s w'as dcfeatetl in (Jiiieiine; ami in the battle ef 
»St Aubin till' duke of ()rle:m'. wa.'^ nniteil and takan 
[•risoner. One import. int internal n‘tbrin took [il.iee under 
the guxernnieid of Anne, a el aiigi* was inaile in tlicMimde 
of eleelion of the Stat i .s ( h neial. In th- lli'-t jeace, 
ineinber.s wa-re no longer ealleil as feudatories ol ilie kimj, 
even barons and bislnqts o|'j'e:ii iii!* m»t b\ li^ilit ol title 
but as representatives of tlie geMti\ and the iltu} ; ami 
.‘'eeondly, tin.* light of Noting b»r inemlnTs of tin tii i.selat 
wa.^ given even to tin* ])i-asantry. In 1 ll'O Aum antlmrity 
eaine to an end, for the kiiiL^ ri'lea-til (lilo.iii-, ami ('iit'cred 
into the most binnliai fiiemlshi]» willj hini, .-mil al^o took 
Dunois as his chief ad\iser. I nderli:- iiiiliiema* he broke 
(»if tile, contract of marria/e with tin- daughter <»! Maxi- 
milian, and took a*- Ins wife Ann - "t Biitfany, to wdioin 
Alaxiinilian had been betroth il la eon -etpiv.in'o a xvar 
broke out, in whi< h Liedaiid ami Spain took [)art against 
France; but Henry \'1L wm bou-ht olV by a gilt (»f 
money, and in tlm tie.dv ol Seidi-, S[»aiii was ]»er.-uaded 
to maki* pcae(‘ Iw tin- .vurrondei of Boussillmi and Uenlagne, 
and Araximilian by tlie re.ioiatioii (»f Franehe (.'tnnte :ind 
Artois. 

Charles was now at libeitv to attempt the realization of 
llis dream of founding an Fasti*rn empire. His f.itin r li.nl 
purchased the el dm of the Ibni.vc of Anjou to the llnone 
uf Najdes, and lie liimsclf bought the title of Andrew' 
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l\il:eologus, the nephew of the ein[)eror of Constantinople. 
Having nnule a treaty with the l\)pe, Charles in 1IU5 
entered Naples unresisted. lJut lie showed no favour to 
tlie Neapolitan nobility, and gave all ollices to his own 
soldiers. In conse(pienee much discontent arose, and a 
h*;igue was formed against him by the ro[>e, tlie emperor, 
Spain, ami Venice. With 5000 men hedefeateil at rornova 
an ai my greatly outnumbering his own; but the victory 
merely enabled him to reach France. Naples ^min fell into 
tin; hands of Ferdinand of Spain ; and Chaih-.s died at 
Amboise, through an aceidi-iit, at the age ol twi-nts -eight, 
bijfon' he could carry i ait lii.s inleiilioii of returnin'^ to Italy 
(MOS) 

ClIAIiLFS TX. (1550 1571), king of Kianee, was the 
second son of Henry 1 1. ami (Catherine dt*’ .Aledici. At tin* 
age of ten lie sne(‘eede«l lii.-. bnjther Frdnl■i^^ II. llis mother 
bee.ime regent, and .Vnthtaiy of Nuvai n*. lieutenant. «»f tin* 
kingdom. During Charles’s youth then* was lieret; and 
contimial war between the Hugneiiots, under Coiide and 
Cidigiiy, and the duke ol Cni.se and hi.-’ adherents In tin* 
secoml peiiiKl o( the eoiilest (Catherine o[»pii.sed the former 
jt.irty ; but in le70 I’liarles, di'claiing hmi-^elf eon\iiu‘(‘d 
that eniilDnjiity in leligioii is impossdile, ami avowetlly 
acting (111 hii own judgment and in oppnsitioii to liis ^ 
jmith'T, bnaight abtait a reeoiicdiation with the Huguenots. | 
Ills sister was married to the jaamg liuemaiol king (»f 
X.iv.irre, Ch.ule-i pretesting that tlieir niiitni :-honld not be. 
[jr •vented even by the Pope vXdmiral Coligny was received 
into familiar fnend^hij», made one of th(‘ e(uined, and treated 
as the chief advi.ser of tin' king, wliih* mi tin* attempt to 
as^assinate him C Miarles (‘xpiussed deep regret and an earne<»t 
intimti«)U to putiidi the crime. I li^ Mtieei ily in thi^ ennr.se 
of eomlui’t lias bei n <pies| iniu'd , we are reminded that he 
was neither .serupulnii.s nor nu'rciful, ami it i.s .said that 
hi> restless and apparently open m.inmT concealed along- 
conceived ami tiTi’ible trea<*iii‘ry. .\e(M»rding to anotlier 
and more probal»h' acvnmii^ he was not aeipiainted with the 
]»h ts of his imUlier tdl their iulliliiieiil w.is almo.st at haml, 
ami it was nii tlie ground that the IIugnenot< were conspir- 
ing against the Ihrom’ that he wm.s pre\ ailed upon not to 
iiiterlere in picNeiiting the mas.-acie nf St l]arlhoh>mew'.s 
<1 ly I57ll. Hi- enii.sent was wrung frnm ]jim. it Is saiil, 
in an agmiy ni jmssinn, and tlie immiory of the event 
tnrtnri'd htiii till his de itli, whieli occurred at A^iiiceiiiies 
only two y.iv-s lati r. Jhil there is no doubt that liis con- 
sent was L'lseii, lor m \t day he avowed the act, dee.l.iring 
tliat it li id |iiu\ed 111 et- -,.ii‘y in onlm* to check a dangerous 
rebellion. Ciiirle-, h n a work on liunting, entitleil Ln 
an edition of which, publi.slied in |S57, 
<*ontains al.so .M-veral ji.uiii-. by liim. 

('oiitiaii]nir ii'V MiTDinit - <1 t!ii, reign were ]iii1.lidie.| Lv Des 
Ttille-,, S.ii'ite-Pox , Mini I in i;)71. tlie ye;ir of ( 'li.ii |r-.\ jlralh, 

and I'Y \’.M ill.i i 111 1 .‘i'' 1 

(Ml.VIllih.S (17.»< I.''.’)!)), kill!!: of I'ranee, a youngi;r 

brother ol liOiiii \\ I.. l\iiii\\ii ln'lure Ins acec.ssnin as 
(hi irlc'^ Philippe, (’omit of Artois, waa born in 1757 At 
tin age of sixteen lie niaiiied M.nia d’licre-a of Savoy. 
Ills yoiitli w.is p.issed in a com ot .scaiidaloii.s dis.sijia- 
ti )ii ; but ioj a .slnirt tiiiu' in; joined i\ui I'hcncli aimy 
at (Jibr.ilt ir, ami during fin* (list urliances iiiimi;diatelv^ 
]iri')r to till* lb* vol ut loll In* took a nniior jiart. in politie.s. 
ill July l7Mt In; left FiMiice, aud \i-it«'d .^ev.-ral of the 
Kuro[) ‘.iu court- ill order to ]iroeiiie a -i. tam*e for tlie 
royalist cm-' On the t-X('ciition of I.mii-, X\'l., lie 
.iimiiied tha title of Moimieur, and in the e.nu|i.dgii of 
lnm;.niiiii luded a regiment of h’reiicli gentleiueii ; but 
]:i Felirnuv ITJ.’l he ntired to Piis.sio, wlieiv In* was 
'vanrdy weleoiniM] t,y ( J.iilierim*. In Angu-t 17b5 he 
hyl an e.xpeditinn. lilted out by the Fngli.sh, to a ^sivt the 
revolt ill La ^’^einlee but he disjdayod no fiicrgy, and 


effected nothing. Retiring after this to England, lie ro- 
.sideil for a time at Holyrood Palace, and afterwards with 
hi.s brother Louis at Hartwell. Jn April 1814 he was 
conlially welcomed back to Paris by the Provisional 
(jlovernnieiit. During the reign of his brother, Louis 
XVI I r., h3 was the leailer of the extreme royalist party, 
who aimed at bringing back the state of affairs which hud 
existed before Lin; llevolution ; and on succeeding to the 
throne in September ISiid he contir.ued to follow the same 
[Kiliey. His freL[neiit appearances in public, and the dignify 
of liis address, at first awoke considerable enthusiasm ; 
but his [lopiilarity w'as brief. M. Villele, who liad already 
dire(*ted the goveriimeiit for some time, continued to be 
chief minist(‘r. A bill was passed by wliich a thousand 
millions of francs w’ere devoted to rccomjiciise the losses of 
the emigres (March 1825). The Je.snits were, it was 
believed, eiieoiivagi'd to return to France, Severe laws 
wen* made against sai*nh*ge, di'ath being a.ssigiied a:s the 
penalty for theft from eonsi'craled ground, and profanation 
of tlie cuiiseciMteil eli'inents being regarded as ii crime 
equal to ])arrieide ; and the censorship of the press, which 
he had al-H)li.->hed at. his aeees.sinii, w’as re imjiosed. At 
h'ligth, in J.'imiary IS2S, Cliarles made a c<»m[>romise by 
^‘placing llu*. un]Mipular ministry of Villcle by a ministry 
headed by the Manpiis of ^lartignac. But the change 
was temporary; soon after he called to the head of affairs 
Prinec J\)lignae, a jiersonal friend, whose vit;w\s exactly 
eoim ided with Id.- own, and the choice of whom conse- 
(piently arou.sed the deejie.st dissatisfaction. But Charles 
n‘fiise(l to give way, and tlie address o[ tlie Chambers 
reciuesting the di.->inissal of the prince was answered 
with a di.s.solniion. Ili.s foreign jiolicy, nieainvhile, was 
]H>j)ular, for his t^oop^ gave asMstanee to Greece and 
conquered Algii rs. Dnl this could not save a king who so 
little understood the ti'inper of his ])euple. On the 25th 
dune 18JI) he i.‘^>ui‘d oidinanees, of which one forbade 
the publication of an> periodical without Government 
penni'- ioii, another di-,.M»he(l the new lloii.se of Deputies 
whieli had not \el met, and a tliird ])laced the elections 
iindc*!* the jiower of the prefeel.s. This excited a spirit of 
resi.-l.ince whieli spread lapidly through Paris; barricades 
w(.n* throw n iqi ; the tmoji.', were reimlsed; and in three days 
the n*volulion was comjdeted, Gharles meiuitiine doing 
abMilntely nothing. At length he ree.illi'd liis edict.s; and he 
afterwards resigned in lavoiir of lii.s grandson, the duke of 
P)ordeaux. Blit all was now’ in vain. Louis Philijipe was 
(*l(‘eti’d king ; and ( ’harles ri‘tn*ated from St( ’loud to Trianon, 
ironi 'rrianon to Uamluiuillet, and linally returned to Holy- 
mod, wliere lie lived lour years. He died at GdrLz in 1836. 
The ch).<<e ol his life was spent in religious austerities, 
which wen* intended to alone for Ids former dis.sohiteness, 
C!HABLh5S 1., emperor. Sec Giiaulemaonk. 
ClIABLh^S II., enipemr. Sec Chajilks I. of France. 
(.’HA1HJ’’.S III., (■m]»ernr. Sec Ciiaut.ks II. of France, 
(dlABLh5S J\'. (l.'Wij 1578), empeaor of tlie Boiiians, 
wa- tlie .snii of John of J^iixenibourg, king of Bohemia. As 
a child he .spent live years at Paris, but at the age of tw'elve 
lie returned to Ids father’s court. Wldle only sixteen ho 
wa.•^ appointed \ leeroy of Italy, — a post of the greatest 
dillieiill v, from wliieh itwa.s not long before he was obliged 
to retire. He next took ]>art in the CarintJiian war against 
the lunperor Louis of Bavaria, the great enemy of the 
Popi-. In 1310, on the death of hi.s father at Crecy, he 
became king of Boliemia ; and in the same year he waa 
elected emjieror in ]>laee of Louis, through the influence of 
I’ope (3emcnt VI. Pm t Gharles only gained this dignity 
at the cost of many liiimiliating concessions, which made 
him appear the iiu rc tool of the Pope and robbed him of 
tlu! re.^pect of the electors. On the death of Louis in the 
next year., they refused to recognize him, aud chose flrot 
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Edward III. of England, then the Marquis of Meissen, and 
lastly, when both of these refused the liuiiuiir, Count 
Giinther of Schwarzbnrg. On the deatli of tlie last, how- 
ever (an event which he was accused of hasiiig acctdei'ated 
by poison), Charles, who had iiuuriLd Anne, daughter of 
the Elctetor Pah^tiiie, and given his own daughter, with 
Tyrol as dowry, to the duke of Austria, was unaninumsly 
elected, Jlo devoted all his care to the aggrandizcincni of 
himself and his family; and the govcnnnenl of the empire 
W’as very negligently administered. In loot ho visited 
Italy, and was crowned at Milan, Home, and O.-li.i; but he 
received many indignities, being, for exanipl'', refnsc'd 
entrance to several cities, and only nllowed to remain at 
Rome a single dny. He was obligeii to eonlinn the 
Viscontis in their usurpation ; and he left the eountiy. alter 
amassing a large sum of money,- a iuocIvim v to botii (Juelf 
and Chibelliiie." As third wife (Jharles took tlie d.nighter 
of the duke of Jauer, to whose dukedom he hoprd llms to 
obtain the succession, lie also added Ilriinilenbui Sdt .-la. 
and Lower Liisatia to the possessions t»f the Wuw^r til 
Luxembourg; and lie obtained from the. elector.., ly mean.’; 
of large bribes, tlie recognition of Wenee.^la.s a.^ hi, mh‘ 
cessor. He allowc'd the I'liqiire meanwhile to l.e »»\fn:in 
by banditti, and he only once, took up aini.-;. This w.i’i at 
the. call of the Po[)e, to whom lie was always siiIjuu. .d\e. : 
but even on this occasion he allowed himself to l»e bought 
olf by his adversaries, tlui lyraimous Viscontis 'I’ln* only 
important measure which he ellectLsl was the j»ublieat inn (if 
the Golden IhiU (l.'lob), wJiieli detertniiied ill * method of 
election for tbe dignity of ein[»eror, it (haieed that the 
number of the electors should be seven : lliiei* ei cle.M.isti- 
cal, viz., those of Mayeiice, (Vilogiu*, and TrtAes ; and lour 
secular, viz., the king of llolieinia, the Cuinit Palatine, tin- 
duko of Savniiy, and the margrave of ihamleiibnig. 'I'ln* 
king of the Homans, and future emi'cnn-, was to be elected 
by the majority in a meeting to be held at Praiikfort. Tlie 
Pope thus lost all influence over elections ; and to e.-cajKi 
In's anger diaries granteil him a titlu? of all i-le.- ia-l ical 
incomes, together with some other coiiee.>.^iojis. diailes 
died at Prague in ld7^', having inimeijsel\ einicliid the 
house of Luxembourg, but leaving Hie cnipiie er.atly the 
w'orse for his reign. 

Sec (fiViji-liirli, Ik (*un)li / I", ( h»17i ; Il'-miim s, 

Ursrhichtr. iha Ikutst-h'ii KnisrrUnuns an 1 I .A//o7oo.‘ /< /V ^ 1 S tl ) ; 
iiml iVlzel, ficschirli ft] Kaiser Karls //' ( 17 ^ 0 ). 

CHARJjES V. (iriOO-irio.S), emperor, (In* ablest ami 
inoSt powerful monarch of tlie 1 btli century, wa^ bum at 
(llieiit, February III, loOl). Ib» was the cuii\c*iging 
point and heii of four great royal lines, wliidi liail l»ecotm* 
united by a series of fortiinati! inatriiuonial alliances. Ilis 
father was Philip of Austria, who being tlie son of lln* 
Emperor Maxiviiliaii and of Mary, only dan-liter ami 
heiress of Charles the Bold, transmitted to liim tin* po.-^se.s- 
sion of the Nctherland.s, and of the hereditai\ dominion.'^ 
of Austria, as w^ell as a solid claini' to the imj>erial ciowii 
of Germany at the. insxt election. Ilis mother was Joanna, 
second daughter, and finally heiress, I'eidinaml t)f 
Aragon and Isabella of Castile, jiuiit rulers of Spain, who 
handed down to their ^ grandson tlie ii idled ininiaicliy, 
increased by the coiiqiieht of ( iraiiada in 1 IJ-, by tin* 
addition of the two Sicilies in I.*)!)!, bv the annex. ilion of 
the southern part of Navarre in loll?, and by tin* disi overy 
of the New World. Seldum, if ever, in the lii.'^torv of tin; 
world has any one been born to such vast |>os.sessiuiis and 
to such weighty responsibilities. Ho fell heir tf» the 
Netherlands uu the death of his fatlier in loOd, to the 
crown of Spain and Naples on tlie. death of his gr.iiidiallier 
Ferdinand in 1516, and to the archdukedom id Austria <»n 
the death of his grandfather Maximilian in loPJ. nefore 
ihe future emperor was born, Columbus had been discover- 


ing for him territurjes of uiiliiiiited extent and fabulon.'} 
wealth beyond the [»illars of Hercules. When lie was only 
liftei*ii years of agt* tlie first Kuro[>caii saw' the P.uitic 
Ocean ; ami while the crow’ii of Charlemagne and ll.ir- 
barussa was being placed ou his head at Ai.\-Ia-Cliapelle, 
Magellan was ])i u.'^ecutiiig Hie gr- .it \oyage which wa.s to 
result in the circunui.ivigatioii of the globe, and Curte.s 
was engaged in the ariluuus compu -J. ul Mexico. Eie he 
hatl bi‘i*n twenty year.', on the ihium- ot S]*ain, Pi/arro had 
Comph‘tcd the eoiupicst of I'riii. 'riii,. w.i.^ not all. It 
iiiii.sl be remembu*ed that two .it ha^t iJ' the countries )u^ 
was (le.stiiied to ruh*. weie ajij)H>.iehjng tlu- very highest 
]H)iiit of their Jiitelh et mil, inoial, and mateii.d iic\i ]npmeiit. 
The ingeniom-> am] cneigitie population ot the Neliieilaiuls 
were oariy'ing imlii.-lry to a pitch till Hi. iL lime um-xampleil 
in the liisloiy ot lie* worhl, wliile the, \ast wcalHi Hiey 
aecumul.ited couhl iii the hamU of a [n^litie ruler bcM me 
an almost exliau.slle.'s .-uun c of leM iiiie. It wa.s Hu* luiuic 
peiiod in tlie hisloiy ol ^|•a^li, the priiod of linal \jM< ly 
over the Moor.->, and of Hu* ii-m.mtic coiupiesl of a lu \v 
world, when religi )U.s and milil.iiy eiithusia.-m i*le\ated 
the national character in .'-iieh an •■xt i .u'lilinaiy m. inner ; in 
war, cliplomai-y, and goveinnunt ilu- pic-eiiiiiience of the 
Spaiiianls wa.s ackiu»w h*»li;i d and dic.ah-d. In i.ut, the 
muU‘rial wealth ot gie.it coiinliu,-. .ind the gmim. necc.s.iry 
to form it and to guide it wii< .i\.iilal>le to an i-xtLiit 
w]d(‘h has .si'ldom bei ii .Mirp.i.s'.i d. 

On to 1 r> I 7, w Ill'll h*‘ went to ciib r upon Hu* gu\i inim lit 
of Sjiain, C'liarles li\i.d in the Ni I hei land-’. lie w.is 
carefully ciluc.iled, though Jiis l.istis altiactid himinoie to 
the acti^e, exercises oi the I’h.i.sr .ind of the lillnig giouiul 
than to the diy aiul jndantic le.iiini.g of the time. 
William of ('toy, l.ord ol l'hu\i*-, u.i-. appuinbd t<» 
.siipeiiiiteiul Ilis Ldiiealioii, whih* undei liini Adiian of 
Utriehl, afleiwaid.^ Pope ]t\ the n.une ol Adii.iii VI., was 
till*, teacher of the young piinee. The Jatlt r u.is not able 
to in.'piie him with any Iom* lur the sehola.'tie le.nning in 
wldcli lie exci‘]h d, wliih* tin* luinu r dul imt att iiij.t to lay 
! any cuiistr.iint ui>on liis initmal liriit. lie luuk can*, hoW- 
I ever, to jiislincl liiiii Jii tlie kimwii dgt* nioie dm et ly useful 
’ to a juiiice, in the study ol In^tuiy and tin* .-neiui* of 
<',uM'riimenl, and especially siaighl to inleiest him in tlie 
[»ia(*ti(*al direction of atlairs It we may jiul-c lioui the 
n'.sult he was peilecHy sm-cc.-sl id, ;i ■; In'- [»U[»il grew iij» to 
I be a great aclept in tin* aits ttf go\eninient, and to In.- tin* 
I aOi\e ami direct, mo\ing, p(A\ci* in c\ciylhing that ii.m 
! .'•pircil fluring his ivigii. \’i*t Iji.’- chai.utir w.i-. l.itc m 

tlevi'lopmg. His exLe.-.-i\«* ileli reiiLC tu hi^ U.c h« i .uul 
thi* undue [dace In* g.i\c them in l he gDSi i niii. ni it lal* n d 
him vt*ry uiij>oj)’,.lar iliiring liio lir-t \i-n to ^p.nn 
(1:»17 ID). 

Ill loll) the newsarii\eii ot tlu* ileatlint In- eiaiidlallu-r 
Maximilian, and then of lii^ i»wij eheiinii tu tlu* imjienal 
crown, d’lie <‘ont(*st between Inin .mil ri.in-i- J h.id 
cxcileil universal atleiitmn in I'liiii'pe. 'Ilu*<icwn had been 
lirsr oUeietl to Preilerii*k tlie W im*. ..i Saxony, but 

that ]»rineo reeinnmeiuh fl (’li.iiij <ai th** jile.i tli.it Hu* 
^•ritical slate of the enipiiL*, i* [»i. !all\ on .lecfnint of the 
alarming pn»gress of the Tmk.-. ii‘|iiiied fni* it ;i [Mjweiful 
I [U'otectfir. And, indeed, ik-w t|. j I 'ii.nh*-. h.ul attained to 
I the highest po.-^itum ni ( 'Im -I'-jidiiJn, lu* iMinid that tlu* x.!."! 
extent of an i*iiipire, ci»ir-e-l in*.* i«i naiioii.'^ geogiaphically 
<lisconnecle«l ami 1 iiui'.-hl iiiuh r tlu* same liead, iu»i 
tlirougli any’ n*al atliiiit \ , but by tlu .iceiili*iit of inatrinj’iual 
alliances, h.ul only nunasttl tlu- immber of his iisal.'. .md 
the many’ sidf'il coiii[»le\ity of his flulii*s, Pietwi*en Ch.iile.s s 
doniini(»ns in Sp.iin and the Netlmrlaiuis, InddiuL: tin*, 
duchy of lliiigumly, which ChuHcs cl.iinied by lu*i«.tlita!y 
right, and the fliiiliy of Milan, o^er whicli In* w.is bound 
to assort tin* old imperial claims, angry because of tho 
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Spanish coiK^iuist of Navarre, and chjgriiicd by his defoat 
in the contest for tlie imperial ciH)wn, Francis ruled a coiii- 
piict and iniitnl kingdom, not capable certainly of inateliing 
the vast empire of Charles, yet nut en'^ily anvssilile to 
attack, and formidable on the battle-fiehl. About the 
same lime that Charles was erowneil at Ai\ la Chajielle, the 
throne of Tnrki;y was ascended bySolimaii the Magnificent, 
who himself the heir of mighty fom(iie>ts and of well dis- 
cipliniMl armies, carried the Ottoman empire to the very 
pinnaele of its Jjower (IolM) (HI) ; his progre.>s through 
Jliingarv np to the walls of Vn ijiia was maiked by an 
ever atlvaiieing line of lire and blood ; his iiei-fs eommaiHh'd 
tiui ^rediltM’rane.in, and tlmMlom-d ihi- ena.d^ of Italy and 
Spain, wliiL? the eor.'-.iir.^ ol 'rmii.'> aiul ALdcrs, under the 
renowniLMl r»ai b,iros..i, wJio was soon to atkiiowledge his 
allegiance, inf( ■^tl*d the mm-., and, spreading terror all along 
tlio matherii shores of the Medileiraman, eaiiied thousands 
of (Jhri.^lians into ^la\ei\. 'riie Pope w.i^ a doubt fnl and 
siisj)ieioiis ally or an o[»en i-nemy, as the inti-rests or 
passions ol till' II'»ly See si-emi'il to dietate, and lleiiry oi 
England, asjunng to be the arbiter of Enn.pe, juirsued an 
ef|ually cajnieioii.s <*oiirseof vacillation, hi S[Kiiii iLelf tbe 
discontent, ol tin; commons broke into open revoll, while 
the haughty iioldes reipiired to be* skilfully niatiagetl. 
Above all, on the Nery year of the eoroiialimi, Martin 
Ijiither had burned the papal bull v.hivh eondeimied him at 
the gate of Wittenberg. No nm* eoiild yi't foresee the 
e.vtent of tin- cha^m ojiened up in the Cliristiaii worhl by 
the heroie delianee thus hurled at it-, s[»intiial (diief ; but it 
si>ou became cleir that tlie heait of (ienuaiiy was with the 


otlicials ill the government of Spain, and at the other uncon- 
stitutional measures of tlic new Covernment, broke into open 
revolt. Toledo was the iirst to* rise, and the insurgent 
cause soon became powe rful in Castille. Even many of the 
nobliffe sympathized with the movement ; one of their 
number, Don John dc Padilla, placed himself at *'he head 
of it ; but divisions among the commons,’ and their aliena- 
tion frmu the iioVdlity, weakened their straigth. An army 
was brought np against them, wliich defeated Padilla, and 
look Toledo after a hard siege, lake disturbances took 
)»lace in Valencia. On Ids return from Germany, Charles 
treated the insurgents with great clemency, and wisely 
attached the nobilily to his jierson ; but the old liberties 
of Castile became little more than a dead letter, ♦ 

Alter his return from the Diet of AVorins, Charley 
remained in Spain till Ih'JP, directing the war against 
Francis. Tin; emperor was upon the whole decidedly 
^ictorious. The l•’rL■ueh were foiled in Navarre, and 
expelled from Milan and from the whole of Italy. The* 
failure of the im[K i lali-t-' in an invasion of Provence and 
the siege of Marseilles was eom]>ensated by the splendid 
\iet<.ry of Pavia, in wliidi the French sustained enoTinoiis 
los.se.s, and Fiaucis bimsclf was made prisoner (1{)25). 
'riic triiiin])h was, indee<l, too decisive, as it made Charles 
oblivious of every clii\alroKs principle in his Ireatmcut' of 
the, e iidive king, aiuL alarmed his allies, Henry of England 
and (‘lenient Vll., into esj>uiising the French cause. 
Francis nominally acee[)ted, but immediately after liLs 
liberation lepudialiM the immiliaiing peace of Madrid, and 
with his allii's UM ummenci d the W'ar. Thus Charles h»st ■ 


Anguslinian monk, and that many powmful inlliiences, in 
the i inju’ie and out of it, religion^, socitd, and naliomd, 
seieiiee, culture, patriotism, morality, ami jiiety — were wink- 
ing towards the o\crtlinuv of ]»riestly domination. On all 
sides, tlien Chailes had dillicult work to d >. In Itals ami 
Navarro, and on the Flemish frontiei, la* liad to make liead 
against the armies of Francis; in llmiiiary and in thii 
Mediterranean he had to arrest tlie t»rogress of the 'fiiiks ; 
he reipiired to watch tluMvayw’ard king of haiglnnd and the 
crafty ]»o])es, to manage the haimhty siiseeptibility of 
Sjiaiii.>h grandees and the hoist enni.'^ indc|iendeiit spirit of 
the Flemish cities, to compose the nleiions troubles, ami 
to st.iy the grow’ing s])irit of rev«)ll against the. old slate 
of things. 

From his coronalion at Aix la (’liapelle, (.’harh's ])ri- 
ceeded to the Diet of Worms, wdiich Hjteiicd on the liStli of 
January lolil. After a council of regeney had been 
appointed, which under the ]»residejuy of his brother 
Ferdinand was to i^DVeiJi duiine the eiiipi mr’s ab'-eiiee, and 
other bnsine.ss had been dis[»ONi'd nf, the religious dilllcnlty 
was taken up. 'riiongh ])olitieal eniKvid jiations always 
jU’evailed W'ith ('harles dining his aelise career, lie was a 
(Aitliolio by convietioii, and was b^ nn means disposed to 
encourage the hojies entertained of him b\ tlie lilM-ral l»arty 
in (leriiiany. Jie''ides, the old tiMditinii^ ol the em]»ire, in 
which he lirmly believed, rc(|niied that he slmiild snpjiort 
the, ch ireh. At the samij time, tlie Ilefnrniatioii was too 
•strongly .-.nji|)orttid, to admit oi the .'-umniarv me.isnres 
iiio^t congenial to Ills character and mo t suitable to his 
jiolitieal po.'.itioM. Luther w'as th'-n loiv heard, and his 
sale i niidilet re.^peeted ; blit at the eh'^i In- diet (.‘lialles 
laid the ban of the emja’re proiionnceil ^ iji liiuj and his 
ailherei'ts. J’his edict, however, wliich liad been obtained 
by nnlair means, remained inoperative, 'i’li ' w'ar with 
Francis whieh now broke <ait, and oer,n[iieil tlii- **nij»eror 
for ( ighl year-, prevented him from olistriieting the Pefor- 
niition. In tlie, ]|jt‘anlime, distiirbaneos liad been going on 
iu another part ol In’s dominions (1010-21). The diseon- 
teiitof tbe commons of (Mstile at the. summary proceedings 


the fruits of liis \ ietory ; but ho w’as again successful. J'he 
mercenary anii\ ol Jioiirbuii plundered Koine, and ke[)t 
the l\)j)e a ])ri.-oner in the castle of 8t Angelo, while the 
elForts of Franci-; to maintain him.sclf in Italy proved a 
failure. At leiiglli the rival monarchs e.oinpused their 
dillerences for a time at the })eaee of Cainbray 1529, by 
wdiich Francis renounced hi.s pretensions to Milan, ana 
retained the duchy of Ihirguiidy. 'riie superior generalship 
of the Spaniards, tlie deejier and more persevering policy 
of Charles, and tlie defection of Kourbon (who, grievously 
injured at tlic French court, carried over to the enemies of 
his country his military skill and a thirst fur revenge) 
had given him the foremost jilace in Christendom, in 
reality as well as in name, while the peace left liini free for 
other labours. Leaving Spain under the regency of his 
beloved itiieeii, Isabella of Portugal, whom he liad wedded 
in lo2G, lie proceeded to Italy. At Bologna, where he had 
an inteiview with thu Pope, he was crowned emperor and 
king of Italy; ami J'loreiice, wliich had expelled the 
Alediei, was taken after a long siege, depiived of its 
n publican constitution, and jilaccd under u member of 
that ci'lebrated family. Alt.i*r having arriyiged tbe alFairs 
of Italy, the cmjieror cros.'.ed the Tridentitie Alps into 
j (lerniaiiy to attend the diet whieh had been summoned to 
I meet at Augsburg (ih-'tO). Notwithstanding tile rcasauts'. 
AVar. the fanaticism of the. Anabaptists, and the strenuous, 
often tlireateiiing, opjio.sition of the powers temporal and 
spiiilual, especially of »Si»iilherii (Germany, the lieformation 
had made marvellous jnog.-css during the nine years which! 
had elapsed since thi‘ Edict of VVorins, and rapidly 
oversjireading tlie wliele empire, ft was clear that if the’’ 
iiillueneiMif the ehureh luyoiul the Alpswa^ nut altogether 
to be lost, the emj»eror must, interpose with the ’whole 
weiuht of his authority. Accordingly, at Augsburg, 
(Charles nr.ide every ell’ort to bring about a peaceful 
aiTangeiiieiit of the ndigious ditferonces ; but he soon found 
that lie had (piite mistaken the strength and firmness of 
the new movement. The Protestants held resolutely by 
the confession they had presented ; and when Charles 


of Xirnenes, at the exce.ssivo jireference given to Flemish proceeded to issue a hostile edict against them, t|^y formed 
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thomselves into a league for mutual dufunoc uudur the 
leadership of Saxony and Hesse. This was the famous 
Smalkald League, which* from the end uf 1,030 continued 
to be the political bulwark of German rnitestantism. The 
league entered into communication with bulb Frande and 
England ; but it was from a much stranger (piurler deliver- 
ance was to coine. As at the Diet of Wurnistit was 
Francis, so now it was Soliman that averted an armed 
collision between the young Protcstiiutisin and Die imperial 
power. Foiled in his attack on Vienna in l.Vjl), iht* sultan 
was again threatening the sonth-i'aslern frontiers of 
Germany with a terrible army. Charles fidt it m'cessnry 
to unite the empire against liiin, and so at Xnromberg 
effected a compromise wdth the ITote^tmil.s, by wbieb 
freedom of worship was secured till ilie ealbiig ol a general 
council. With all enthusiasm they then armrd ji^ainst 
the Turk. At the head of one of the most spl' iiilhl .irmieft 
ever equipped by Ohristeiidom, Chniles fur thr lii.a lime , 
'took the lield iti iierson. Great deeds won* lAj.oi-UMl at ' 
this hostile meeting of the Eastern aiultln* Wo.^toni vorlds ; | 
but the sultan, reckoning on the religimi.N quMir-K ol j 
'Germany, did nut anticipate that he would Ii im* loonnfront ■ 
the united force's of the empire, and lliiavfoie mmim with 
drew W'itliiii his own frontier (1532). Not bein-/ ubl.' to ' 
follow the enemy 111 rough the wasted kingdom of lliiiii;ar\, | 
the emperor returned throiigli Italy to Spain. Ili^ nevi 
expedition wa.s against Tunis, now the stronghold ot tlu‘ | 
grdat pirate Farbarossa. TJm enijuiror defeated riarb.iro.s.-;.i, 
took the city, and released thousands of Chiisliau sl,i\es, 
who, returning, to Euro[)e, spre:id abroad tlie fame of iht ii 
generous cleliverer (1 'Pho same yi'ar w.ir w a ^ rr^uined 
with Francis, who formed an alliance ^^illJ tlie Tuiks, and 
invaded the territory of the duke of S.i\oy. 
failed completely in an invasion of lVo\enee, and tlie \Nar 
ended without any important result by the trun- of Nice 
(1538). Next year the emperor hU liis wib- b.:du lli, to 
whom he was deeply attai'ln^d. 'Powards the end ol the 
year (1539), when a revolt of the city of Ghent iviiuired 
his presence in Flanders, (3r.irli‘s passed lliiongh I'ari^ on 
the special invitation of the French king, giving to Kiiropi', 
lAS was thought, a noble example of elii\alroiih coiitidenei. 
and forgetfulness of past enmities. Tim enijienir was too ; 
much occupied with present emergencies to iiilnHliiei- a 
Kysteinatic despotism into the Netherlands ; ])ut when tlie 
; privileges of the cities came into conlliet with In^ imperial 
plans they wore little respected. The most cruel ciliets 
had been issued against Jaitlieranism anrl a bloody 
persecution carried on. Eut to Gharles the Netlierlands 
were above all things an iin^vliaiistiblc .source* e)f revi nuc, 
from which ho drew the su} s for his many wai^. Tlmy 
paid annually twice as much as Spain and ilie Judies [mt 
/together, and were continually called ii[»on for extraordinary 
'•contributions. The great city of Ghent, liis own l>ii t]i[>laet‘, 
had lately refused to contribute, and even entered into 
communication with Francis, wlio''bcira}ed il to diaries. 
fTbe emperor entered the city with a iiiiiiuTou^ army and 
JaiUmposing retinue, caused tlm ringleaders to lie exi'cuted, 
an nulled the constitution of the city, ami plm-ed it entirely 
bunder the government of persons nominal ed by himself 
’(DTtO). tho autumn of next year diarhs iii.ide 

^Another Spedition against tlm corsairs of Noitli Africa, 
who had now mado Algiers their great stronghold and the 
, centre of their nefarious jmwmr. Eut he w'as unsucci ssful ; 
La tremendous tempest so disabled the army and iiijiin.d 
the fleet that he was obliged to return befon* lie had in the 
least accomplished the object of the expl'ilition. lie had 
unwisely persisted iu it during a highly unfavuiirable 
.sfieason ; but the bravery with which he exposed himself to 
■danger and hardship of every kind to some extent atoned 
M his rashness. The reverses sustained by the emperor 


ut Algiers encourageil the moat persevering uf hi.s enemies, 
Francis, to renew I he war in alliance with the Turks. 
Consequently, (3iarli's ivasonce mure obliged on every side 
to make head against his oil foes, against tlieFreiicb armies 
in Piedmont and on the Sj'aiii.sb and Flemish frontiers, 
against tlm Turkisli armies in Ilungar}’, and against a 
junction of tlm Fri'iicli and Turki^-li fleets in the Alediter- 
rsinean. At length a frcsli citmjiiiniii.M* with tlm Protestant 
princes enabled him to ill^illlt b’lmnijiagm* with a ])owerful 
(lerinun army, which so alaiimil tli** rirmli eaj»ital that 
Francis found it cxjicdiciit to conelmle tlo* pr-ace ofGrespy 
(151 1). Tlii.-i w:i^ tlm Inst, war ot I'lnirlr-, with bis Preiich 
rival. The ciiipeinr li:id nil along iii.niiliimul hi. .'-ujnTiority 
over tlm king, but e\eepllli:it the Fidub lind bun e\pelled 
from Italy, tliey rcin.iiiied, tcrritoii.ill}, as the} had bei*n at 
tlm beginning, 

Tliis peace \\itli I’ninei'^, and ;i truce Mib.H‘i|U( iitly con- 
cluileil with SiiljiiMii. iiMW |i‘lt (li.ille.-; flee to gi.Jpple 
With Ills la.st and nin.-.t diilienlt l.ibour, the .'^llpJ>re^.■.l'ln nf 
the Ecfornnition. The ieli;:ii'n-, ipie.^ieii alw.ivs l.iy veiy 
near to the lieail of tin- uiqMiui. Hut diijingthe tust 
twenty five years of his ni-.in, it hid niil^ been at slioii 
and broken iiiter\als, letl liiin li\ hi'>\\.ii > and other iiinlli- 
lorm rehilioms with Fraiiei.-., lli‘iii\, llir I'l'pe, and the 
Turk, that he had lueii able to taki it in band. Scaicely 
bad Im been able to enter oli miIiic h liljeiale liietllod of 
dealing with it wlnii one or otlnr ol thn,^e ii\.d.s or 
suspicious friends cro.s>ed lus path, and i-.ilKd Ins attention 
elsewhere. Ami iiow', when he conhl devote ^e\« ii vears 
of almost iininteiTUjiti'd lei.aire to tin* woik, and L-ould 
concentrate tlm entire stiein;lli of liis einpin' on the 
execution of it, lie wies di‘4ined to di.-eoM r tli.d the Pefor 
inalioii had gro\\ii too stioiig tube aue^teil eviii ly bis 
imperial will. Its progr^s.s, gnat as it. bad beiii from 
the. Diet of Worms to that ol Aiigsbuie, 1 j:m] been far 
greater from the Diet of Augslmig to Ilie perioil at wliieh 
wo have unived. At Augsburg the elector i»l L^axony 
and Philip of Hesse were the only ooii-a’derabh* piiimes 
that siijiported the Eeforinalioii. Ey this lime- 'Wiirtein- 
berg, Hraiidenbnrg, the dnkeiloni of Saxony, and the 
Palatinate of tin* Eliine Lad deelned foi* it. Northern 
Germany w as alniusL entirely I’rolcstaiit, whilst Jii Southern 
Germany tlie imperial cities, and even to some extent the 
iioldlityof tlm Austrian heredil.ny .'■tales, were in favour of, 
it. Euliemia was strongly inrlincd in the .snne, din-ctioii ; 
and tow’anls tlm West tlm oiiliodoxy of the Nctlieilaml.s 
was tlireatened bv the duke of Glevcs, wlio was jjoiug to 
enter the Siimlkald Lea'jue, when lii.s plans were <‘nl shoil 
by the eiiqu'ror, and still more .so by Ib niianii, arelibi.sliop 
of (kilogiie, who was engaged in inaiiguralmu a uiodi'iatc 
reformation of liis province under the advne of Encer and 
Mclanelitlion. Tims had the new inovtiiieiil pioliled by 
the di.slraetioiis of an enqjeior wln» wi.^ln d t<i aiust it. 
Now it was clearlv time, bu' tin* iiio t Miunious and cliIii- 
prehelisivc efloi’l. It was lO be L Vjinlii] ot the politic 
ualurc of Charles that lie would not have ii(oiii>e to extreme 
mcpsures till all means of aeeoiiiiiiodatiou had been 
exh; listed. Aeeordiiigly, in loll, .d Katisbon, a great 
I rcliginu.s coiiferem'e liad bei'ii In'ld by some ot the iiio.st 
iiioderaU' tlieohjgiaiis on ritlu i .-idr. No little harmony of 
ujiiimui liad been arrived at. but tlmv ditbred as trah- 
.snb.stantiation and tlie p"\\ei> ol the chiircb, tin* more 
decided liemD of l.nth pailie. wen' afi.iid that comproiiii.so 
was being carried too l.ii, and the le.siilt was that tlmy 
separateil witlimit ain common platform lieing fenircd. 
Towards the end of Idiri another of tlie, iiietboiN all ahuig 
proposed for the anangeineiit oFllu* religious ditlicultv, and 
constantly urged on the poj)es by the emperor, was at Iciigtli 
to be tried. Eiit tlie Protestants were re.solved tr) have 
nothing to do with a so-called general coiiiieil which was 
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composed almost cnlirely of Italians and Spaniards, wlieiv 
the i*ope and tlie old party were absolutely predniiiinant, 
and wlicre, consecpiently, the Churcli of (Jerniiiny had no 
rhaiK'c i>f a fair representation or even of a fair Jiearinj^. 
The eidliii;," of the i’oiincil of Trent, therefore, had the sole 
ellei't of wideiiin;^ tlie ehasni between theohl and tlie new; 
and the coiir.'^e its deliberations were to take liad the same 
result in sie:nidizing tlie eontradietion between the. Catholic 
vnd the Trot eslanl point of view. rereei\inij[ that milder 
ini'tliods wen* of no tavail, Charles now niadi- ]Tej»aratioiis 
to eoinpel the submission df the I rote.-'fimt [linees. The 
ilissiui.-^nuis among them gieutly faeilitated liis [‘Ians. 
Maurice, duke oi .'^axony, al\\a\s at lend with liis kinsman 
tile elector, Was r(‘:nly, with n'asonable jin* jMct t)f selt- 
ag^randizciiKMit. to taki* the imperial siih‘, and the elec»or 
of Ihandeiibnrg tt»ok no a<’li\e part in the stiie^L^le, so that 
Meetoral Saxony, Ile-^se, Wuilunbeig, and the im]»eiial 
cities alone weic to be leekvMied with, d'he cniiiisel i»t tin* 
great general Scliartliii, who eominaiideil the t loops of the 
cities, to fall iij'oii (’haIle.-^ at Ihitisbon bel’oie Ids f(»rces 
wen* a-M iiiliK‘d, and then to seize the [m^ses of Tyiol, so 
as ti) break tlie eoininiinicatiun betwmi Italy and the 
im]ieiial «‘ani]», was si-t aside by the lusitating and over 
sc'nipnloiis leaders (»f tlu* Tnitestant paity. Accordingly, 
(’hailcs yy.'is allowi-d to cuiicciif latc his troops jiiid take the 
otl’eiisisc. Mamii*c tlicicupon declared liiiiis(‘]f, and, in- 
vading tin* territories of KlecttO'al Saxony, t*ompelled tin* 
elector to withdraw troin the rrotcst nn c:ini[>, which con- 
si‘«|iicnt ly soon lirok(* up, leaving tin* cinpcror to have hi> 
own way in South (icimany, and to sii[i|iicss tin* Heforma 
tion in the [»nivin(v of (Vdogne. 'riins, di.-a drously for the 
ITote-tants, i nded the campaign of Id-hb tlie result of theii 
own jiidecisi Ml as tludr forces were siipeiior to those 
till* tunpeior. 

In tin' 1111 ‘antime, the Saxon ch-etoi liad bci n chastising 
Maniiec lor Iii.> ticacluroiis invasion of the decbTatc. In 
the spniiM I, I ir)t7 the empt‘ror, hastening to a->ist his ally, 
conc»ntia» d liis Iona*', at lyger «>n the iJoliennan frontier, 
overlook ehcloi'al forces at M iililla i on the bdbe, 
defc:iti«l lem easily, and took the elcctoi |•^isuller. He 
was obli-ed It) submit to a hiiindiati i-i nrraiiLu iiient, b\ 
width 1 U'^ieiied Ids teiiitory and the eh cloral hat to his 
cn iiiy .Maiiin c. Slioitly after, rhibji of Hesse was like- 
.wi-^e coiiipilled to yield, and yya-^ tleljinul a jMi-trner bv 
tile emperor, whosi* dislioinmrabie conduct on this 
occasitui exciteil tin. indignation of h *- I’loteslant allies, 
especially <*f Mamie who y\ as soil in layy to the landgr:i\c. 
In a little lime J' tcstaniisiu scuni il to be at the fci t of 
the ejM[»eror. 'Jlie city of MaL'ihlMiig yya*, the Old) 
inij'ortant sial ul r M.^l.iiice K.iiiain ng. lint yyhile- the 
empcior Inul been l>ea1ingdown tlu* eiuiides tiieebureh 
on tlie field of battle, lu r lejm seiitat i\e> at Tient yyeic 
pnMeedini’’ ill such a way in'* to render a ]-crinii.ent .'-clth* 
ineiit of the t]iic.-.1 loll iiiijH)-- ible. Tin- i-j.litu ( liai le.-^ y\as 
anyioiis to ctiiua de cci tain jioiuts to tlie I‘h t* Lints, so as 
to se(‘Uie ptaee y\hile still niaiiit aiiiiic- the lielits of tlie 
CiiimIi. 'riie coiieliisioiis al riy i d at b\ tlu n.niieil did iu»i 
adii:i! of CMiiiiPinmisc ; and to maki* luatlci ' w < o-e, tlu* I’ope, 
alaii'ud at the vicf(»rioiis attitiuh* ot Ch.nle , nnmyed it 
fi-'iii Ti‘ nt 1o Ihtlogna. I*]lated ly los virtiaii-.- 1u an 
e\L lit. tb .1 w a.-, lint to bf* cxjicctcd ot an old ainl » \ j) *i ii*nccd 
st.iti ’J! 1 , 1 ||. tie imp! HU* lioyy adopted H-llieyeiy dnld»tful 
jiieaMUi v. Ciiih-r liis allspices, the Angd'Ur ■ Interim was 
frau'cil - n atiompt to supply a comiiuMi H*ligi<»u.- pl.itfoiiii 
f(ir all partu - in tho r iiipiic, and thus ly Id.^ oyyn impf lial 
anthoiity put an i lul to llie .scliisin. Ihit it pica-oil neitlier 
party, for flu* C,.tho]jc.s rejected it, and the J'i(»testaiits 
ac‘*orded it only a l.miti d and ( nforeed obedii nee. Another 
plan the cm]»i roi , to iiubice t he (jerinan electors to cam cl 
the election of Ids laother Ferdiiiamlas king of the iiomans 


and tu choose his own son Philip instead, also failed. Thus 
the ambitious dream of Charles to transmit all his own 
power to Lis son, and if possible make it hereditary 
in his family, could not be realized. Meanwhile, all 
nnknow'ii to himsi'lf, a })lot was jnatiiring by which he was 
to be hurled from a position of splendid triumph ^Jito the 
bitterest reverses of his life. 'J'he profound and skilful 
Maurice of Saxony, finding that he had got from the 
emperor all that was lobe expected, and perceiving how 
deeply he had outraged the national and religious seiiti- 
im nt of (leriiiany, resolved to seize the advautage given 
him by the high handed and oppressive measures of his ally 
in Older to retrieve his own lost credit Accordingly a 
eombination of princes was foimed with the greatest 
secrecy, and an alliance eonchidcxl wdth Henry 11. of 
rrancc. M'hile the French king, marching eastward as the 
“ Protector of the Libcitits of Ceriiiany,” seized Toul, 
Veiilnn, and Metz, and thieatened Strasburg, and the 
Turks renew cil ilie war on the Austrian frontiers, Maurice# 
and his confederates advanced suddenly into ISonth 
( Icriiiaiiy, and surprised tin* cm]>eror at riiinsbriick, whence^ 
saxed from capture by a mutiny among the (leiinan lands- 
kiieciits, he fled, sick of gold, over the Tyrolese Alps into 
(.'aiiiithia. Weary of the religious dmsioiis of Germany, 
Charles left to his brother Ferdinand the task of arranging, 
a peace, first al Pa-Hiii fliioLJ), .'ind finally at Augsburg, 
(l.'ior)). lUit lie wa.^ tlooined erelong to sustain another 
se\ere leverse. While lejiuuiicing the task of arranging 
the intenial all'aiis ol Geimany, he had chosen for himself 
the duly ul eliastisiiig her foreign enemiei^, and winning 
back an important ])o.sM ssion. At the head of a splendid 
nnny of fit), 00(1 men, lie besieged Mtdz from the end of 
Oetober L'ioL' to the l.egiiining of January; but all his 
i tfuits to retake the city availed nothing against the skill 
of Cuise, ami the bravciy of the Freiieli nobles, who had 
thrown themselves into the city in great numbers. After 
•^uHenng great losses lie w as obliged to retreat, and Metz was 
for three centuries lost to the Geiinan empire. Soon after, 
in a \ cry <liirerent-<pi;irtei , the jioliey of Charles gained a great 
Irininpli, which likewise proved illusory. The fretjuent 
changes ill the direction of Fiiglish politics had always bei*n 
a siilijict of dcei> iidenst to liim, and had to some extent 
allectcd liis own coiiisi*, though only in a secondary 
way. Now', liowcvrr, on tin* acci-sdoii of Mary, there was 
real ground for the hop»* that Fngland might be drawn 
into the closest connection with his policy, and most 
intimalely interested in the gri‘at struggle against the new 
nioveim*nl, wliieli had gradually become the supreme (pies- 
tion in Fiiro|.(an polities. Mary liad already heeii 
betrothed to Charles, ami c xpre.^sed her willingness to- 
become Ids si-coml einiaess ; blithe transferred the state 
duty of marrying: Maiy to Ids son 1 Idlip, who accordingly 
diti .-o in 1 1. 'Jin' ])ieM.i]co of Philip in England con- 

(iibnled gieatl) tc» the rurttoialioii of CatliuliciMii in the 
eoontiy, and Mary was v\ iy glad tu fail in with the general 
policy of Cliailes. An lieir only was wanting to the 
stability of the union, an heir, too, who was destined by 
the man i:ige tre at) to rule over England and the posses- 
sions tjf the lionse of Ihnguiidy, and his birth was expected 
with many prayeis in the C’atholie world, and W'th great 
.‘iiixiery on the part of Cliarles. llapj»ily for England, the 
holies of Mary were not iciilized. 'Die English alliance 
eiiiitinued, but its insc'cnrity was only to(» apparent. 

Long before tlie period at which we have arrived, Charles 
hati enter tained the idea of relimpdshiirg the thi-one in 
order to devote the remainder of Ids life to <jiriet retirement 
ami preparation for anotlier World. With a feeling of this 
kind it had been purjiusi'd by him and his W'ife Isabella, 
who died in IfilPJ, to withdraw, he into a monastery, she 
into some neighbourirrg nunnery, and there spend the 
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evening of their days inreli^ous cxcrcisca. On hia return 
from the unhappy expedition against Algiers his siiite 
remarked the impression made on him by the quiet 
simplicity of the monastic life. In 1042, the secret had 
been confided to Francisco Borja, afterwimis famona in the 
Society^of Jesus. Now when lie had beim tli waited in his 
dearest schemes^ obliged to renounce all pretension to 
control the religions movement in (.lerniaTiy, and foiled in 
a great attempt to recover an inqierial city trcaeherously 
seized by his bitterest foes, and when the ]a^t great i tfort of 
his statesmanship depended on the life of a sii ivly woman, it 
is no wonder that he pioceeded to carry lii-; [)I:in into execu- 
tion. Ihit beyond a doubt the great reasem f(,r finally 
adopting the resolution to abdicate was liis feulilc heallh. 
The vigour which in his younger days had litleil him so 
well for the chase, the tournament, and the ]•:lltle-tield, was 
already completely undermined by incessant labour and 
anxiety, by repeated attacks of gout, and, it nnjvf Ik* .idded, 
^by the most extraordinary excess at table. In lb")! he 
transferred the crown of Naples to his son l'hili|>, in onb-r 
that Philip might marry Mary of England on e<p)al terms. 
Next year, on the 2/)th of October, tlie States ol tin* Nether- 
lands were assembled at Brussels reeeisi*. a fwnnal 
abdication of those provinc(‘s. Supported by a rnil< li un 
the right hand, the li;fi leaning on the sliuiiider of tlie young 
prince of Orange, afterwards nuiowned as tlie libt r.itc.r i»f 
Holland, Charles recounted the many jouine>.s fie h.ul 
made and (he lung and arduous labours lie bad uiuhTjoiie 
in the service of his pcojile ; he iiitimatcil that th«‘ st.ite (»f 
his health now roquinid that lie should transfer the cares of 
government to *his young son, whom he intnMliici d to tlie 
assembly; and, exhorting llieni to adhere stedfastly to (he 
Catholic faith, requested their fori'iveiiess of all the eiror.-* 
Committed during his reign. Tim a.->seiubly, full of the 
ancient spirit of reverent loyally, and siniek by tin; 
marvellous spectacle of the highest earthly jiower \oluntarily 
divesting itself of its majesty and dcsct'nding into ol^ciirity 
before the natural tilin', burst into tears ami M*bs. 'riu* 
emperor himself, ns he sunk exhausted in lim diiir, wept 
like a child. The same year (^harles intimaterl to liis 
brother Ferdinand his detenniiiatioii to resign the iiii[»eiial 
dignity; but owing to the tedious formalities of the 
enqiire, and the objections of Ferdinand, it was nut till 
l.*^58 that the process of abdication was cumplet« d. In 
the beginning of he furiiially laid down the nowu uf 
Siiain. 

After he had thus relieved himself of the resjionsiliilities 
of government, (Jharlos sailed from Flushing on tin* I7tli 
September for a eliniatc better suited to liis broken lii'alth. 
He landed at Laredo in Spain on the 2Sth, and in the 
beginning of February of next year linally settled at Yiiale, 
a Uieronymite monastery ill tin* north of Extremadura. It 
stood in a plcai^iint and genial \ alley, prut eeti d fnun the 
north wind by a range of mountains, lie had selecli’d tin* 
spot some time befon*, and had caik^ed a house i<» be built 
for his reception adjoining (he iiioiiasterv. llen! In* slaved 
till his death, a period of one year and eiglil months neaily. 
liis life in retirement, so erroneoiisly jiainti'd by KnbertM»n, 
has been described with great minuteness by many recent 
historians of great ability. Tln^ romanei! in which il. has 
been enveloped has been done away, and his cliaraeter 
appears in unborrowed and somewhat prosaic reality, ft 
is true that ho devoted miurh of his time ti> religious 
exercises; for it was not to be (*xpccted that a juince, 
who had not allowed a single day to pass siin'c tin* age i>f 
twenty-ono without spending a portion of it in inwanl 
prayer, would intermit the practice in his declining years, 
and during a retreat chosen for tho pur[>osc. He spent 
much of hia leisure in gratifying his mechanical tastes, but 
so far was he from learning the principle of toleration from 
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the impossibility of making two watches go exactly alike, 
that he exhorted hS children, in the most urgent manner, 
to destroy heresy with fire and sword. He still delighted 
in the converse of lea me J and exiierienced men, but in.-tead 
of eutertaiiiiiig them familiarly at table he inaiiitained the 
.stately (.’astilian eti<piette of ilining alone, only <uit‘o 
deigning to [lartake of (lie meal nl tlie friars, whom he C(Ui- 
tinued to respect ns much as e\tr. 'Tlie sim[»licily uf Ids 
table e.xpeciiilly is a mere ima'jjn.it mn. ^;u lung as lu* was 
tolerably well In* kept his dejM-jiilent ^ in (•••nlinual anxiety 
to have it w»‘ll lurni.Nhed with thu-e piMnuiuU'. d.dnties 
which had cuiitnlnib'd to ruin lii.x iM-.iltli, .m l tin-* w.i.xunly 
equalled by tin* anxiety «»l lii.x imdiical .ind »';le i ;u]\iser.s, 
wliell excess h.nl biuiiglit abuiit its icitnial n iii.-t ipi aic-es. 
liis retirement cert;iinl\ deli\ere«l inm fn>m tin* mci>.sity 
of moving in a jirej-ciibed iiiu* ol aiuMous diilv and 
re,spoii.sibilil \ , but bis uwn sympathy with pnbb'* .ilbdis, 
and the enirigt‘nrii,"s m whn h FJniij) found iiiniMlf in (ou^ 
soipieiice ol a new' eoiubiiiation vi the Erein h, th. Turks, 
andthe PofM*, oltliged himtomme furw.nd with In, x advice, 

I which W'as aUva^s allenib il lu with llie iitiiio-^t defeieiu'c, 

! and in financial matteis, with hix .n li\e lielj), 'riu* eoiirieis 
• dcs]»atchcd to Vuste fuiind him kn nly ali\r to all the 
I vicissitudes of good and e\il loituin* which Ins empire was 
still destim'd to exi>erieiice. The biilliant, bat somewhat 
barren victories (»f St (j)nentiii and ( 1 1 .im Im.-., the extra- 
ordinary ]>eace coneluded by l‘hilip with ihi* I 'opr, the loss 
of Calais and Thioiivilli*, llie ‘nl\anee of the Tiiiki.-h licet 
to the coast of Spain, and the niuch-ih>ired l)iit ne\ir lo- 
be-fulfilled ]io|)e of Mary of luiglainl, that (Ind might 
give her a child for the gooil ot tin* djiirdi — all tlie.so 
matters interested him as niueli as wh» n lu* wm> the moving 
spirit of European politics. The soft air Jif N'li^le and the 
easy way of life he led had for some time a most Ix-nelicial 
(‘Ifc'ct on his health. Ilii beeaim* stmnoii- than he had 
been. Rut Ids gout, ami above .dl Ids injuilnions iliet, 
still rendered liiiii an invalnl. lie could not tide, nor 
ct)uld ho walk inm*h, but was u.^nally r*.inied about in 
a chair, and delighted to eiijo\ the warm air under tlio 
I shade of the trees of the nion.etiiy. At length, during 
j the month of August 1 ddS, st n uis suiiptoms began to 
j show’ theriiselves, and it was remaikrd that liis mind dwelt 
more than ever on the religd'Ui-s cereimuiii's pieseiibed by 
tlie <‘hui’eli for the suiiU of the de.uL Tlu‘ llitrun\mite 
chroniclers relate that In* e\* ii caused liis own obsequies to 
be performed befon* liis death. There art* a good many 
rlitliciilties in the way ofaeciptiie': their iiaiiative , but Sir 
AV, Stirling Maxwell ami Pri'M-ott are luitli jIk]-*. ..1 to 
lu'liuve that his funeral si'iviee wM'^in .sumi- bum eihbi.iti d 
during his life. The same day, the .‘hiih AiiLiu t, he t» It 
considt'rably w'orse. In a lillh’ time ins aiiiie nt timk the 
form of fever, of which lie exj.ind.it two u'lloik iii llie 
nioiidlig of the 21st Sejttendier { 1 boS ). Iled:«<i llu-diuth 
of a good F.itholic, earne.'tl\ commeiuiiiig In.- -'»nl to (JoJ 
acci»nlingto all ihefoims ub-eivfd l'\ lIs' »liiioIi. lb* was 
iiiteri*i*tl in the mona.'.teiv : but ati: i ili'’ ^i-mpietioii of tlie 
Escorial by’ l‘hilij>, his I'einaiir wm> i m'*vt d thither, wheic 
they wi*re again laid ti»rist b\ tie idcnt In.'* dt arly beloved 
and inueh regretted l -al'clla. 

All inipuitant [K>inl in ihi-indiMl f«» his w ill, e\ceutt*d 
soiiic day's bi‘foi*e Ins dec* s.-i', mii-t be nu iitioiied ft»r the 
light it tlii’ow's on the eharai lei ot (li.irles and on the 
.subsequent liistoiy of Eniupi- In the very year of his 
death the iiio'^t coiiclu-ive juuof had been givi'ir of the. 
intlucTice of faithei'N (e.icliiiie even at the court and naind 
till* tlirone of Spain. At the lime of this alarming di.'* 
closure Fhailes liad uigid the severest measures for the. 
extinction of here.-y, and now h\ this codicil lie i*njoin* d his 
son in the solcmncsl manner to root it out. Thus the last 
energies of the emperor were spent in consecratin that 
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terrible system of religious policy which led the different 
branches of his house into the fatal crusade against the 
Reformation, set oiic-lialf of Christendom iii iirins jigaiiist 
the other, ami pjrjiiaiiently arrested the development of 
Southern K iiope. As to Luther and the Diet of Worms 
he ri!gnittiul that resj»ect fur huniau engagomoiits h id led 
him U) foi\v.tliis duty to (iod in permitling th(‘. airh heretic 
to l)ut congratulated liiinself ihit he had never 

exposed his soul to contamination by hearing the new 
-doetrini's defended in his [U’esenee, as if ignor.inee were the 
only sure safeguard of truth. At. llie .snne Inne, those 
who would see in this )n‘oot «>f a Mood-thii -.ty ili-jn>^ititni 
entirely mistake the (diaraet i*r t»f (Jharh's < 0 * tin* .-late of the 
Spanish coiiseience. Chaile.^ was neither ei iit l len’eold by 
nature; lu; was j»opul:ir among all classe-, and n.itionalitii-s 
of his .subjects, el^Miieiit ti» ii-bcls, revered bv hi- iniinc‘diat«‘ 
attendants, lovi-d l)y the members of bi^ oun i.unily, and 
dei^ply attached to Jus wife. (?oiisi‘i«m.^ lliil he was by 
divine right Die political In* id of (Christendom, he did not 
ev.ide or depreciate the duties .sindi a podli"n ini[)(».sed, but 
exerted him->elf to thiMilmo'-t and in a ielieion-> spirit to 
fullil them, liinugli by no means nnw illiiig Id employ all 
the arts [lermitted by the .state-maiHlnp of tiu* tinn\ In 
fact In* fnIlilL‘d bi‘tti‘r than nnKt nimi 1 lie mission which 
liis experience and position iiiipo.--ed and his ediieition 
eiiabh'd him to emnprehend, and of this he considered the 
suppression of o]>inioii destriielive of the elnireh the most 
indispensjible part, (piiti*, ns obligalorv as the delViiee of 
Christendom against the Turks and tin- ('orsairs, more so 
than the assertion of his im^anial dignity against the l\)pe, 
or of the rights of tlie house, of Austiia against tin* h'nmch. 
Ihit his eonscieiitious eonvietiim of the iiee<‘^.>ity of snp- 
]»ressiiig heresy noutralized all tin- exeelh-neies of his 
character, ft was not so iiiueh in what he did, as in wliat 
he was not jiermitted to <lo. that iiis reign was helpful 
to the civilization of niod‘^rn Euiojie. 

Tlie inerneirs of (’li.irh-s, didaled 1 »\ liiiri in leisure lioiirs while 
hidling up tlie niiiue in ITtrai, were m ISOl by IJ.ooii 

K* rvMi Uf Lc'ttciiliov e, iii.ikiiiy .n- lu -« iii tin* linpeiial 

Liliiaiy.'it I’aiis. 'tin- iiruiiisci ipt \\;e, in l‘o) inem-.**, and prol»'ssr«l 
t(j 111* .1 ti-.ihsImI ion mad** fiom tin* ••riLOinl ,il M nliiil in lUgO, That 
Ml'-h nu-riioirs Iim'I existed w.js well Un-.\\!i hoiri the festiinoiiy 
Van Male, liter.irv s« en tai> to < di.irle.s, .uid ti.-nj (.Ihcr eonleniporai y 
notiei's ; and tljen <>\i-'leiie(‘ was alliiiiied in I'l'ja l»v (loli/.ile/ 
il'Avil.i, liisloi i«i .^laplii-r of Pliiliji 111 . 'I’le-N weje wiitti'ii in 
Fn-neli in a eorni'-e and di'jiiitied style, and 'MVf .1 Inief suniiiiarv 
of his life fioMi ir»le to —very hrud at tii -i, .somewhat in detail 
from ir)ir» to laH. I'aigli',!! tiaiidatmii In L. F. Simpvm (Long- 
mans, JSt>2). 

Other .lilt hoi it ie-> . - Pohei tuui'.s 7’^; Itinki-'s tilsrlti’ 

Gcschi*'hff iin /• d, r I'rfnt jmiftnn , whi<h is almoa, Mu-xteii- 

Kivc w'ilh riiarh's’s life. For life dmiii'j, hi. i< lin-iie nt iommiH Sir 
W. Stilling Maxwell's Ltfr ut ('h-u h-^ ; Pleseotl's 

Aj'jX'Ildix to hoheilsoii; J’lehot's t 'Itrinii'fnr ,fr ('/tffrl' 'idjulilf ; 
(Lichard’s IHriHt-' tf in >rf d' and Mi‘Mi« t\s (7no-/e.s' 

Quints all wliii'Ii works aie based on ii’-imk he-, into the arehnes of 
»Siinaneas, espi-ei illy on those of Ooii/ah.^ pF. K.) 

Clf-\R!iES VI. (KlSf) 1 7 lb), eniperiir, was the seemid 
son of Leopold I. As the only male 1 jinx iitativc of the 
liou.se of llap.sbiiig, ho chiimed the thmue of Spain, which 
w’a-» h ft by ( Jharle.s 11. to Philip, duke of Anjou, graiid.son 
of Loiii:* XIV.; and in order to piiwmi tlie iiredoiiiinancc 
of the house of Bourbon, Miigl.iiid, llolhiml, IVu.s.sia, 
(b-rm:iiiy, ami l*ortugal gave him tiu-ir In 1703 

he was ])ioel:iimod tit Vienna ; ami ha\ing, alter a \isit to 
England, in\adeii Spain, with the a^^i'^laruv of an Engli.sli 
fleet iiml» r Peterborough and an EnghMi l.md force under 
the earl of (hilway, he was ]»roehiimeil kimj- in Madrid in 
1700. lli‘ hiiins'-lf remained at Barcelona; and the war 
continued with vaiy ing .succes.s, till the death of hi.'> brother, 
the Emperor Jo-eph 1., in 1 71 I , pnwluced the most im- 
portant (flanges in the jiolicy of the allied European powers. 
They became as much afniid of the sujiromacy of the house 


of Hapsburg as they had formerly been of that of Bourbon; 
and in 1713, by the treaty of Utrecht, they made peace 
with Franco. In the next year Charles was obliged to 
follow their example, and by the treaty of Bastadt he gave 
u[) all to Philip except the Spanish pos.sessions iu the 
Netherlands and Italy. In 1715 Charles nndertijok the 
defence of Venice against the 'ITirks ; lik general, Prince 
Eugene, gtiincd some consideralde successes, including the 
victory of Belgrade ; and, at the conclusion of peace in 
171S, he added Bjlgrade, and parts of Servia, Slavonia, 
Bosnia, and Wallacliia to the empire. lie >vas next engaged 
in meeting an attack on his Italian territory made by Spain, 
whose policy was then directed by Alberoni ; and, with 
the as.sistaiice of ICnglaiid, France, and Holland, ho was 
.'^peedily .successful. After this for several years all his ' 
etforLs were spent in endeavouring to obtain the recognition' 
by fliii Enr(>[iean ]n)wers of his Pragmatic Sanction of 1713, 
which settled the sucec.'jsion on his ilanghtcr, Maria Theresa, 
and her lieir.s. By ci diiig l*ariiia and Piacenza, Charles | 
juirchased Du* favour of S[)aiii, and he afterwards in a 
similar maniuT ac(|iiii‘i.‘d theallianco of Russia and PruHsia. 
Bat J'higlaml, Fr.i'nce, Denmark, and Holland united to 
oj>[)(>.st; hull ; ami it was only at the cost of considerable 
saeriliet-s that lie at length, in a conference held at Vienna 
in 1731, ubiaiiiel llieir recognition of his scheme. Olie^f 
the promises wdiieh lie then made was to* secure the 
.'-iieee.ssioil to the erowli (if Poland to the .SOU of the ■ 
reigning king ; a ml on tin* death of the latter he was 
eonseiineiitly involvi'd in a war with France, Spain, and 
S.mliuia, wliieli sujiported a rival claimant. Iu this 
striiggh*. In^ lu.st Xlil.iii, Lorraine, and most of Lombardy, 
wliicli wr-re seized by Du* French, together with the two 
Si<‘iiie.s, which wen* comjni'red by the Spaniards. His last 
war, against the Tuiks, was eipially unfortimato. He died 
in J710, leaving Du* enijiire considerably weakened by his 
reign. 

> (JILXBLES VfL (1 b!)7- 1 7 in), emperor, also known by 
the name of Charles .Vlbert, w^'ls the son of Maximilian • 
Emmanuel, elector of Bavaria, lie Avas taken from home 
tvhile ;i (;hil(l by the Emperor Joseph L, who had outlawed 
his fatlu*r, and st‘ized Bavaria ; and he was not liberated 
till Die conclnsioii of Dm ti’oaty of Bastadt in 1714, He 
<*c)mmaiided iigain.>t the Turks in the w’ar which the 
lMn]Hror Charles VI. undertook in order to protect the 
AT'iielians in 17‘J*J he obtained in marriage the second : 
tlangliler of the late Empf'ror Joseph, after jenounciug all 
claims to the iin]u rial ciowii. But when he succeeded to . 
lie ek-etonile of IhiMiriii (1730), he refused to recognize, 
the Pragmatic Sanelion ; and on the death of Charles VL 
111 * gained Mu; alliania* of France and Spain, proclaimed 
liimself king of Bolnmiia, and, having obtained his own 
unanimous election, was crowned as emperoy at Frankfort 
in 1712. The Hungarians. howTver, having espoused the 
eansii of Maria There.Mi, ^he was enabled to occupy Upper 
Aimtria ami Boliemia, •.ind (.Tiarles wais forced to retire. 

In the next year his general, Seckendorf, met with SQme 
success, and in 1711 kVi deiick of Prussia invaded Bohemia , 
in liis interest. Charles dicil at Munich in 1745. 

CIIABLES 1. ul Spain. See CuARLKs V., emperor. 

CI1A1U.es IL (100D.700); king of Spain, son of| 
Philip IV., was only four years old at the death of his- 
father. The ivgemty was left in the hands of the quecn^ ; 
Anna .Maria of Austria. She iip[)ointed a council, at the, ^ 
head of w hich she [ilaced Neirlhard, her confessor, whom she*' 
also made grand impiisitor. But Don John, the illegitimate-j 
.sun of the late king, having gained great popularity by hiB'! 
inilitaiy successes, marched on Madrid, and forced her to» 
(lisiiiiss Neidhard, and give to himself th^** vice-royalty ol< 
Aragon. An unsuccessM war with France, and the lOBB- 
of Sicily further weakened her power..; . iwd, , in 
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•Oharlos assumed the government, and took Don John as 
his chief adviser. Still Spain coiitimicd to suffer iu the 
^reat European contest; and in lG7iS .sLu was forced, in 
the treaty of Nimeguen, to cede Franclie Comte and 
several considerable towns in tlie Tjow Countries to Fiance. 
In the^next year she sustained another hi riuiis luss in tho 
4eath of her abl^t minister, Don John. Iniiueiliately after 
the treaty of Nimeguen, Charles Louisa of 

Orleans, a niece of Louis XIV., who for iLo next olevtui 
.years maintained harmony between Si»;iin und Franco. 
The queen-mother now loft the rolircnicut of tlio coiuoiit 
in which she had been placed, and once inoiv, amid th; 
■empty folly of the king and the court, ajssunud l on.-ddciahle 
•authority. After the death of Ltaiisa, ^ iuairi».‘d 

Anne, a sister of the Ihnporor L(.M»|M»ld I. ; and in 101)1 
he joined the country of hi.s wife and of In, laoilun in 
.‘declaring war against France, ihit lui rll\ d ii(»lIiin.L;, 
■and the French troops had roaclicd Larci‘lt)n.!, \1 k u S[Mm 
was saved by the treaty of Ivy-^wick (101)7). A liu* kin-' 
^as childless, negotiations concorning the siu t.- , ion on u- 
piod tho last years of his life, and after li min^ for a 
long time to tlie side of Au.stria, at la',1, a laonlli Im Ioio 
his death in 1700, greatly tlirougli thi- iiilhuiici; ol tin; 
Pope, he left the crown to rhili}> LmuuIiuii, giaiuls:.)! t.f 
Louis XIV., who succeeded as Philip 

See tipain tuuhr Uhurhs 11, ; jVoni fhr r>tt> sfmm!. n,,' of 

.Alexander tdankopc^ /iri/i\k innlftMin/iu <(t Jf-u/i ,'>/ frnui h»'Hi i.i 
1700, edited by (IjOinl. ISIO), ;-iid Mij.!!* !’-, m! !-> k 

^elatioes A la stnrc.ss/(m d'Kspmjtfc, 

CHAULKS^ III. (1710--] 7Srf), king of Spain, was lln; 
•socoiid sou of Philip V. rarnia, Piaccii/a, and 'riiM-.ui.N, 
having fallen into the hands of Spain, wcie !•( dtA\ul upon 
Charles, who at the ago of Jlftceii was luini.dicd with an 
'.army, and sent to take [UKsscssion of his principality. At 
•eighteen he conquered the two Sicilic-s, aii<l tin' cinpeior 
was obliged to recognize him as king. In 17dl), by the 
'death of his brother, Cluirles succcciled to the tin one of hi.-; 
‘native country. His rcigii was a useful one ; f(a- In; was 
•a man of ability and of liberal bunper, and he was ^er\ed 
by such ministers as Aranda, (driinal<li, ainl FIoi id.i Pdanca. 
'The administration of the finances was relornicd, and a 
bank was instituted at the cat»ital. 'i'he Je.wntr, wen: 
banished, and an atU'iiqit, wliicli was not, lniwi*\er, .'•uc- 
-cessful, was made to bring the iiupn^ition uinK r tin* jiowi r 
of the civil government. Suinetliiiig was dune to abolish 
brigandage; and on tw’o occasions (diarlc.s cudea\oiind to 
■repress the piracy of the Algcnm*s ; he interested himsidf 
greatly in the development of commeree, seidiee, and art ; 
and, lastly, he did inuch to strengthen ih.* nriny and na\y. 
^‘Tho wars, however, which lie carrieil on with Jaigland, in 
alliance with the French, brought him little sueee.^.s. In 
,1763 he ceded Florida to the Engli.sli in exehangc for 
Cuba. He joined France in sending a.s.sLslaiicc to the 
United States during the War of Iiidcpendciiec; and in the 
|>eace which \ras concluded aftei* tliat war. he recovcied 
Florida, and also gained Minoiea. Ihit his attack on 
Cibraltar was unsuccessful, and the Fngli^Ii refn.^cd to treat 
for its restoration. Charles died at i\iadrid in 17SS, alter 
^areiguof twenty-nine years. See tlu* Aln,/lti uf Cabairu.s, 
I? and the accounts of tlie*i*eign by Jk'cealmi and lb»y. 

CHARLES IV. (1 748-1810), king of Spain, wuh tlie sou 
•of Charles^ III., whom he succeeded in 1788. lb* was 
married, while very young to his cousin, Maria Louisa i)f 
Parma, who soon acquired the greatest intluencc over liim. 
'His most remarkable minister was Alanuel Codoy, a gt»od 
looking ^ardsman, who gained the frieudship of both the 
•^tiebu a|id hfer husband, rose from the rynks to the {K)sitioii 
of lieutenant-general, and was made duke t)f Aleudia, and 
i^ister of foreign affairs. In 1705 Godoy concluded a 
llleaty of peace wUl^ the French Republic at Rasel, after 


an unsuccessful attempt by the king to aid his rclalivo, 
Louis XYJ. Souji after the peace an offensive and defen- 
sive alliance was entered into with France; and Spain was 
thus involved in a sliort war with Portugal and a loii-er 
.struggle with En-land, diiriirg which Nelson shattcied llie 
Spanish llcta at the battle ot Trafalgar (18U5). In 18(»7 
Charles made a secret treaty with Napoleon, according to 
whicJi Portugal was to bu i/.eil by the Frciieli and 
Spaiiiaid.s, and the gi eater [tiiL di\iih.il between (iodoy 
and lliLMjm\ai ol Ftriiria, ami bliailr^ wa-. to a^Mime the 
title of einpi ior of Aineiica. At tJ;.‘ . one lime lb, 000 
Spanish iroops wei-e si-nt to a''-i-.t tin* Fi i in I )eiiiii:irk. 
:\i c.inwLlle Nap. hi . 11 caiiieil n ii.t .ii-. with Foil 

Ferdinand, tin; heir tn tl hrniie win 1 -; .mumi after 
di-senV4‘i ‘-I in t to a-.-'.'i-simbi In r Thoogh 

par^lom \ nl 1 (o i t! it. h'*!*.!; .! to 

arouse b .liii l the eonrt d S08 (’ .ales 

wa.s o<> : laroie-l ]>y ill >1 in b.nnv- in Al.uli i«l , th it h»‘abil lated 
in his I ivoiir. lb* dr ;rii.o-' iamieilMli ly tii it the 

a<*t wa.' not volunt n \ ; but ilir m. it, ter w.i-, dri idei 1 by a 
im-etinr with Xa[Mi].i,ii ,it I’.rx-.inr. I'l-jed by (Iod<»y, 
who was iiioM'il }i\ hi, l. ,ii i.f 1’ ri-iml, and al.-io by the 
(jueen, (Jliaile.s smiemhnd ihi- .v.ii to Napohon, who 
ga\c him a jum^ioiiof b,l)iio,l»''ii i.-. - v itli tli.* ea.^tle and 
ground.s of Cliandioid , and ;;• il-.it ti»'i.- li -d in 
leliieiiieiit with Ins wile ami i!.r , i dug to 

lelurii to tin; tliioin-, even whin li ii n ht h.n done so 
with safely on aeeoiint of the-u.d mipup .iiilv lu^suii. 
lie died at Humic, .'^ooii a!t'‘i' the dei i i.-i- ol wife, in 
1810. 

(MIARIjES IX. ( r>r>0 lOll), king of S'v'.edrii, Was the 
fomth soli of (Jm- Liviis Hi.-; mi>lnw', Sigi.-muiid, 

king of Folaml, wlio inhriited tla' crown in being a 

Homan Catholic, Cliailes was a[i]»oiiited to diieet the gosnii- 
meiit, till Sigi.->miiml signed a d(.riee i Ntabli? king'; J.nther- 
anisin as the religion of Swedui. 'riieiiM\.i- .il^o.i gi m lal 
b‘eling against the oceiipatioii ol the throne ol Sweden by a 
IkJish king, and, after .'-eseial lrlnt!e-^ alteinjits at aecoin- 
iiiodatioii, Sigi-'^nnind wa.s depo-eil .iml ('li.nli s eh etrd king 
in 1G()I. 1 ie can ied on a \ igoion.s war w it li I'olaml, Hu^sia, 

and Dciniiark witli v.iiynig sm ■( .^s ; ami at the age of 
.■^ixty he challenged (tlioicjh without je.-iilt) Cliii.dian JV., 
the king of the last n. lined eoiiiitry, to .-nigde eoiiib.it. 
Many of his doiiiestie, measure'-. weieviiN bem tieial. lie 
l‘oiiiuU‘(l the luiivensily ol ( iolluMiliiirg, ami olluiwisc 
furtliered the s]»le.al ol i-dm alien; and In.* diew u[i a neW' 
code uf laws. Jle left a iliyiiied chronicle, and .i mnnber 
uf letters aibli'i .'>seil to lleiny l\. ot l‘’nnM c and I'tlnrs, 
on the subjeet of (he w'.ir A\itli Fulaml. wha.li n* pimled 
in (lennan at Ain.-troliim in IthiS. He dit d in 1<‘.1 J. 

CHAHLKS (irSTAVrS \. (Ibd:! KSO). king of 
Sweden, was tin; son of John Ca -iinii, I ' I'l I’, l.bine uf 
the Hliine, and of Catlieriiie, d.mglitt r oi .rle.^ I.\. of 
Sweden. He studied at Hp.sila, ami h I'v. ii. <l in Fiaiieo 
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Poland, and allLi' tli.il lii ■ liuki doni of Pru.ssia^ wi tin 
])clled to j-w'ear .illigMm.e ^ im, and CJiarles next m i/.ed 
the continental tiiiiloi\ ol Denmark. Ho ])ropo.s<d to 
Holl.iiid and I'higkiml a [ in tor dividing l.)( nniai k among 
the three nations, but Ciumwell scornfully reriised to .share 
ill the rubbery. ( ‘Iiai Ic.^ w a.s still lighting against I )cumark 
when he died at (jluthenburg-(ir)OO) in his 38th ^ear. 
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CHAllLES XT. (ir>r>5 -1(597), king of Sweden, was fix.- 
years old at tb** death of his father, (Charles X., and was 
left under the regency of his niotlier and of a council. 
Brought up without care, he arriM-d at nianluMxl iinalJe 
even to read. In 1 d7l! he assiiine<l the governiueiit, and, 
under the iiilliiciice of France, was speedily engaged in tin; 
invasion of tin* electorate of I >randeidnirg. 'ihe elector 
wii" a-'^'^isteil 1»\ Denmark aiul lioilaiid ; and (/haile.^'s army 
at liist met with serious lex eJsi-.^ ; l»iit afteruaid.', taking 
the command in person, he \\<tu sexeral liallK-, im lading 
thnM- i»f I.nnd and i.aiuUkion.i ; and in pi act* was 

signeil. Dhaih s now d.e\nttd Iii.> eni'igx in i stal)lisli 
the ahsolute indejielidi lii e ol the kiliglx .uilliniil N. lie 
diminishetl tlie niimhei ol senators, and iiiaiir tin m men* 
ro>al coiineillois ; he n united lo tin; Ch'own all the lamh-. 
wliieli had hei-n <lixoieiil Ironi it since Ino'.t; ami in 
Deeemhel J tin- Slalts weie indllei<| tn di elal e 1 hat llie 
king was re.-jmnsihie lor the h.m; ol Jiis aniliniilx lo none 
hut (h»d, that Jje x\a- iml hniiiid ininis nl gt>\ eminent, 
and that lie lued onl> sn k the consent ol the .-enale at liis 
own pleasiiie. ^I'lie pou er t Inis gained w a^ < redilahlx usi-il 
for jinrjio.^is of goxeinmeiit. Chaih-s liani the public 
debts, pnhlisInMl annual aceoiintsof the Imanees, tiaxelleil 
through the <'nnntrvthat hi‘ iniglit Ik‘ j»ei;-nn:il!\ aeqn.iiiitetl 
xxith the lu-ids and eireiinistaiices ol tlie pmj.le, di-tended 
them Jrom the t}ranny of tlie nohh-.-, t-.-iahli died a stimig 
and just leL'^al administration, and eomiet need llie iliawing 
up t»f a general tnde. lU* aKo adili-d largely to the 
teriitiuy ol tin* kiiigdnm Under liis n mn no leligion was 
tolerated l)Ut Ijiitlii lanism ; ami the king often sliowed 
himsi‘]f stern and rough, lie ilu d at Mi" kholm in l()tt7. 

CIL\ \ 1 1., king of Sweden, wa . hnui at Stockholm 

oil Jnm* ‘J7, Jle ri'i'eixed an exeelli iil education, 

and was ahle to speak (Icrinan, Ficmh.and Latin tim ntlx. 
In llie spring ot lt>h7 his fathei, (1iai]i.-> \i., died, and 
the t»rince, then onlx in Ids lifli‘i*iil li X I a i , w as declai ed ol 
age ly the States ( ieiieral ami inM-,tid witli the r4»\al 
authority. As nnglit li.ixe, been e\pi(ted, tlie boy king 
f,ho\sed hiin.M'll but little dispn.M.d |ni .-tale alhaii.-i. Jlis 
time xxas di\ idctl bi.l\\Len stud) ami aimiseineiil ; now lie 
was jioiing oxer tiie e\[iloits ol Alexandi i in the ]Mges of 
(^idntii-. (’intiU'^, iinxv sjiemling x\hi li- Inaiis in pyinnastie 
cxeicet'.., nl jniniiig a limiting J'aiix in (he ])msnit nt the 
bear; and thus lie\\,i^ lapidly di x elnjiiii -i the iimi strengtli 
of eon.'t itntinii whuh lie di^plaxid m Ids snl».s,-(juent 

eam[>aign.. At llii- jiimtiire Lndiiuk IV,, Ling of 
Denmark, eoneijxid tlie idea ol XMe-img the i.ioxxn hum 
the xoiiiig king, and a Idiiig Swedi ii in ins pn.-^sessiniis in 
the Seamlinax tail pi inii'iiia. and Aie ii-,lus 11., king of 
FoJaiid amt eh i tor ot Sasoux, and the » /ar, Fet» r the 
(Jreat, agri’ed to second iiis enleipiui ii\ M*]/jng the cou 
timaital [iioxinces ot Swidiii, 'Tin D’.mi ^ stiuek tlie liist 
blnw by invading tlie leiiilnili . nl’ Ijn! t. Ill (Intlnlp, aiid 
the <hiki', who ]iad mallied tin i l- i nl ( haiico, l!i d to 
>'t Ml klinliii ami hegged ini* a -'-i -lai.i ^ |.» o » n\rr hi., sl.ili*.'^ 

('li.iili-* prnpnsfd immediate npeiMijnii .e_ani’-l Di iimark, 
I niilidi nt in his nwn proxxe.'.s ami in pi. lin . . nl Mib-.lantial 
aiil iiei'ixid inuii the court of St .bill.! tnr Wilhain o| 
Diang.- .‘,iw Jii Sweden a xahiahfe all) Inj In - ( 'nut im iital 

]»olii\, aiid W.I-. Ir-nK'nd lint tn ;llInW llii liidiMi nf JhiWi*!* 
in the jinltli tn he desl|n)ed b\ the tllph alll nice. Sir 
(leoigi- b'nnke. With ail A uc lo- Dtit cIi M j I i..i ii < ii, fni'ineil a 
juijclion w it li tiie S\\ edi:- Ii llei t. and at 1 he lie.id nl littx joiir 
.sailotth' am .-Wept the Laltie, dioxe tin* Daiii ]i Jhetinto 
( ^>J•enllagen, and Iminhardi'd the eit), doinv, Imwrxer, 
little damage. Mi.niwJnh* ('liarhs liad Janded in Zi-aland 
with a Swedidi aim), leading lii.s troojis to tin* .'-liore ni 
j fTSon, ami wading through the water up tn liis eliiii in Ins 
ctigernes's to land. The Dam-s, inferior in iiiinibers, retired 
biiioie him, and J’’/edeiiik seeing Ids cii[>ital threatened 


with a siege by land and sea, abandoned the triple alliance^ 
and sued for peace, leaving Charles free to turn his arma 
against Bussia and Poland. 

J^'roni this campaign we may date Charles's assumption; 
of those Spartan inaniier.s which distinguished him for the- 
rest ol Jus Jiie. lie gave ui» the. u.so of wine ; at i/ght he 
slept upon his cloak spread upon the Hoof of his room or 
on tlie ground in the ojien air. His dress was of the 
[ilainest, his whole wanlrohe consisting of a suit of blue 
cloth with copper buttons. Ho seemed to care for no 
jilca.siiic or amusement; ho had an amount of endurance 
wliich detied fatigue, and he was alike insensible to the 
heat of snninier and the almost arctic cold of a northern 
w intci. 1 lardy, brave to tlu^ extent of recklcssnesws, capable 
of iiispiiing in his follow its pi-rsoiial devotion to himself, 
ami willi all that astute and sagacious in council, he waa 
tlie xciy model nf a .soldier king. Yet in the end Sweden 
reajied no adxaiitagi; even fioiii his victories. He had left. 
Stncklinim to deleiul tlie cniiiiiry from a pressing danger,, 
but once ho had tasted the ])leasures of military success, 
he allnxxed liiiiisclf to be alluri‘d onward to a career of 
enmpic.st, ami lie iicvcr saw hi.-N cajatal again. 

When k’rederick sued fnr peace, Peter tho (ilrcat was- 
tliicateiiing Xarxa ami llie Swedish province of Livonia 
on the (kilf of Finland, wliile Augu.sliis 11., elector of 
Saxnii) and king of Poland, was besieging Biga, then a 
Sxxi-ilish tnxxn. (diailes diseinbaikcd in Livonia with 
men. 'Fhe Pussian army, said to have been 50, ()()()■ 
strong, Jay befoie Xaixa in an eiitrenelied camp. With 
h),tM)(i oi the splendidly di.seiplined infantry of Sw'edcn^ 
Cliailes attaeki-d them there on Xuveinber^5U, 17U0. Jli 
a quarter of an hour the (-amp was stormed, and the 
Ku.^'Siaii army, which imi.'-t have been largely composed of 
law 1 loops, wa.s eniijpletely muted ami disjjcisod. Turning. 
I .Miutliward, (Jliai hs maieheil against the Saxons and Poles, 
deteateil them on thi' banks of tlie J)\\ina, and raised ther 
siege nf ]iiga. Jle might now have dictated a peace which 
would have given Sweden an undFpiited pre-eminence in 
Noilliejii J-hirnpe. Jiul his ambition was amused; Augustus, 
was by no means a juipular king, and while continuing 
the war against him, (’liailes intrigued with the jiarty 
adverse to him in Poland. Tlie Saxon army of Augustus 
wa.s defeated in tin- battle of (Jli.s.sow (1705), and Poland 
was ocrupied hv the viett»rioiis Swedes. Badziejow'ski, 
thi- eanliiial ]>ijinate, deelaied the throne vacant, and 
under the iiillmuei- of (’liurle.s, the diet conferred the 
i Clown uj»on Ids Jiieml Stanislas Leszczyuski, the young 
palatine of I'osiiaiiia. Put i-ven now Charles W’oidd not 
-lieith the sword. He cairied ihe war into Saxony, over- 
ran the liercditary .-^tates of Augustus, and in 1700 dic- 
tated to him tin- j>eaee of AlLraiistadt, by which Augustus 
lesigm-il all claim to tin- thmne of Poland, and further 
agieed to givi- U|) to tin- comjiiemr John Ilegiliald Putkul, 

I the ambas.'.adur ol tin- e/.ir at Dre.sden. Paikid W’as by 
I biitli a Idvoiiian, aml-tlu ii fou- :i subject of Sweden, but 
; he had t laii.sferred lii.-^ allegiance lo Bu.ssia, and it was said 
I that he wa.> the real author ot the league between Bussia, 
j Poland, and J)eiimark. It was very doubtful if he could 
i have been adjudged guilty of trea.soii, and in any case his 
j'o-itinii a.s aiiiba.-sudor ought lo'liax e |)idtected him ; but 
( diaries thought only of xeiigeam-e, and after tho form of 
a liial had been goiii! through, J'atJvul was condemned to 
belaoken on tlie wiieel, and the cruel .sentence was executed, 
tin- king n-fusiiig to mitigate it iii the least degree. The 
, wJioJi! aifair has left an iudeliide blot Upon his memory, 

! ami it shows how much of vindictive passioii was con- 
cealed under a jierfectly impassive exterior. Even had- 
Cliarh-s bt-eii willing now to bring tho war to a close, the 
<-xcL’ution of Lis ambassador would not have allowed the- 
czar to accept a peace. Twice he invaded Poland, but each 
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time he had to retire before the Swedes. l]y the aiitiiiim 
of 1707 Charles had collected 43,000 men in Saxony; a 
reaerveof 20,000 under (Jeneral Leveiilianut was in Poland, 
and a third army, 15,000 strong, was ni»un the frontier of 
Finland. In the following January, in iLe midst of the 
ice ana snow', he suddenly broke up liis camp, inarched 
against the Kussians, surprised and almost captured tlie 
czar at Grodno, and tlicn continued his afl\ancc. driving tlio 
llussians before him, . and defeating tlicm in nuineroiis 
encounters. lie had forced the Jlcresina and wun a )>attlr 
near 8niolcnsko, and tlic way to Mn.scou Jay almost, open 
before him, when, to the surprise of hi.s aimv, li.* turned 
southward to tlm district of the ITkr.unc. 'riu* fact was 
that ho had a secret treaty of alliance with the let maim uf 
the Cossacks of the Ukraine, .Maze]>p;i, wlm^i- mmantie 
story has been made so famous by the mim- nf 1‘yrnn. 
The hetmann had ])roiidscd to join I In- SweiU-. with 
30,000 Cossacks and abundant supplies, j’.ut wlu n, after 
a difliciilt march, Charles reached the t’kiaiiir, in* found 
•that the llussians had discovered and fni.-liated M.i/epj»a*s 
design, and tlie hetiiianii brought him only a h.mdtnl of 
followers. Nor "was this his only disaj)]H.ini im iit. A 
reinforcement of 15,000 men under Le.\eiili.iiipt w.i,^ inter- 
cepted and cut to pieces by the e/ar, aiid aflLi- wa ting the 
summer in a desultory waifare, llie Swedes fi.imd tluan 
selves overtaken by the severe Aviiiter of 170S 17t»‘.‘ in the 
midst of an (•nemy^s countiy. Still ('hailed, wmiid m*l 
abandon the idea of reaching .M<».-eew'. 'l’hnii;.li In- army 
was reduced by cold and jiriNatioiis to nun, he 

maintained Iflmself till spring, ami then l-e ieued the 
fortress of T^ultowa. The jihuv held out until July, wInn 
the czar nppronched at the head of a large :irm\. ( hi the 
7th Charles was w'oumled in leconnoitiing the enemy. In 
the famous battle which took pl.uu; next tl.i\ lie had to bi* 
carried in a litter amongst Ids stall. 'Plie batth- uided in the 
complete defeat of the Swedes. Cliarle.^ 1< .i\ mg nm-t ol lii.s 
officers prisoners in the hands df the mieui}, ll« d with a IVw' 
attendants across theThig into llu‘'riiiki.sli Im liit.riej ,aiul wa-- 
hospitably receiveil by the 'hiiiks at Oeiidi i on liir J)nii.4er. 

Charles resided three yt'ars in 'rnrkiw, dutiii" all winch 
time his expenses, and those <»f liis mimerou- ji»'ii-eli(*ld, 
W'CTo ]»aid by the Turkish (b)^e^mu'lIt, in at emdance witli 
a very liberal interpretation of tlie Mastein law ni ho j»i- 
tality. From the day of liisarnAal at Uemli r hi-. <a>ll.'^t^nIt 
aim was to involve liussia aii(rrinke> iiiwai. lli- iicetedetl 
in producing an outbreak (d hustilitie.^ ; tl. • Tuik.^ tail 
snameuvred and surrounded I’eter ami lim :nni\ t»n tlie 
banks of the iTutli, and the e/ar would lia\e bieii either 
killed or taken had not his Avife Catherine, In Jier energy 
and courage, obtained an armi.stice for iiim on fa'.ourahle 
terms from the grand vizier. Ilemoving hi.N r- iMeiice to 
Vranitza, whefe his followers ftmiied a liUlf c.nnj* aruiiiid 
the strongly-built house in wliieii lie li\ed, Ci'.nh's 
tinned his intrigues to produce iiimtlier wai witli liu -i.i, 
and though once on the point of .‘-ucci.'^s. In* i vi imially 
failed, and the couutev-iiitrigues of tlie c/ir beiian to jno- 
duce an effect at Constantinople. At llm- time (’hole 
occupied a very humiliating juration, .short of nmiH'V, afraid 
to leave Turkey for feifr of falling’ int<» an eiiem\'.- Iiand^, 
dreading at aii}^ moment to lie lu-trayi'il In the 'I’nik.^, and 
knowing that all liis conquests had been leele^.-, ami that 
tlio Swedish provinces were lieing invmlid by Danes, 
♦Saxons, Poles, and llussians. The J’orte di.‘q>l*ned a singu- 
lar amount of patience in treating A\itli him, but at I eng lb 
it became evident that so long as Charles jell liim.^elf Mile 
among his Polish and 8w'edish guards at A ranit/a he wmiild 
not leave Turkey. A fetvaof the Sheikh ul-Islam deelared 
that the rights of hospitality would not imw' be violated by 
his forcible removal, and Ismaid J\icha, the go\ernor i»f the 
^strict^ received orders to seize him dead or alive. 
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Charles liaviiig persistently refused to conic to terms, 
Ismael, with several thousaiul janissaries and Tartars, sur- 
prised the little eanip and took his 300 guards prisoners ; 
hti then attacked tin* house lield by Charles ami forty (»f 
his suite. Tlu‘ king di‘femled liimself des]a‘rately ; tlie 
house was set on tire t»\er'Jiis Iniul, ami In* was retiiiiig, 
driven mil by tin* flames, when hi.^ simis luranie entangled, 
and ht* fell and was .-ecureil and di-ainii il by the janissai’ics. 

is eyeliiDW.-, wck* :^iiig(d and Id- Dntlu^ torn and staimd 
with 111 oiid. l-’in' a wJdle lie ki j'l m honoinahle 

impii.-miiiuiil, till 11 lu- w.i.- allnutd tu n.idi witli a few 
alleiidanl - at DeiimLica, wheie In .'lill .-pol.^- nf tK'p.iiting 
e.-eoiteil )»> a 'I'm 1. 1 .'- li arm\, and li-igmd dim < in older 
to gain time lur m 'n»t i ition.-., wlin*h m lIn* uni l»‘d to 
nothing. 'I’lie king ol rin--aawa^ ih .-non • i .f Iniming a 
league with liini aj.dii. t the < /.ir. and wmild li.iM ' u.n d 
for him .in lioiiom ibK- relmn («• hi.-, .-l.ili tin* one v-on- 
ditioii lieim- tli.il SI. in: l.i- i-l'imld .ilniieati' and AiigeDns 
11. be n‘eogni/i‘d a. km - of I'nlainl. Staid.- l.is wa - «piite 
willing lo aliaiiduii hi- iluil •{ i nl claim tn tli'* tliJ«'Jn, but 
Ch.irle.-- with eliaracti "i -l n- <.o-l m.iiw lehi nl tu li-(ui to 
th»‘ ]»rojiosal. It, " In . ml, “ n \ linini Stani^das will 
not be king, I e.iii liiid mush "iif < i tn t.ike Ids j'laee. ’ 
At h'iigth III* .-aw that iliur w ii" (liain-e <>1 the JV.ilc 
gianting hi.- ilemand-', ami .'■unlin" In n -jM.-tlnl adluix 
to ( ’onslanriiople. In* .-.it oiil -inl'l* iil\ willi ••nl\ t\\o 
attendants, am! tuu* lling iiin’i .i.-inelx , i ni'iig !•> <kis and 
slee}dijg in a earriage nr (art at nieht. In* [i.- ed 'diimigli 
the Austrian ten itorn s, ]la\ai la. A\ i -tpli. ilia, and .Mu’kleii- 
]>nrg, and tlins a\oiding the <li.-.(iiet- In*M ly In- eiiUidus, 
le.ielu'd histiwn town ol Slial.-iimi, in Swedi-li rumei.iiiia, 
l.ite at ni«d>t, on No\ember 1' 1 . I711,altej .i jniiniey of 
sixteen da^)s. lie aiiiioiimed inin.'-elt ,i> .i Swedi.^ii olfieer 
eliaiged with inijM»jlaid de-]»atihe.- imm Iknder. 1'he 
gu\(*rnor r.*eei\ed Jiiiii ai oiin in hi. iM ilionm, and a.-kiiig 
|nr news oi thi* king, liengiil. id ('Jjaik'- l'\ tile .\oiind of 
111 - Aoiu* wIk*!! jj«* jepliiii, .mil tin tidiiiL'.' «'} Id. airival 
snnii spiiMil lhioii*d» tin uls. w !m li wa.-. dlumiTiat *d lor 
tin* lest of tli( night. 'i'In* jitnili "I ( liailt.*- nijly drew’ 
more elosi*Iy till* allume lugwe ii tlu' J.nw^ I•^ wliich had 
b(‘i-n plottiriLf in hi.-’ ad-un i* tin* di -nn iultermeiit of 
Sweden. Stial'-iind wa- 1 k-ii..ii1 Iin a (nmiim l aimyof 
Saxons, I>ane-', Prii.-.siaii ami l!m--ian.-. ( 'li ii le- made a 

protraetid ileteiiei*. Imt (»n J 1 1 mber L'il 171o, the j'l.iiii 
w a. •> forced lo eapitiilat' . the king i ml larkiiig innm. di.itely 
beloie the sum nder, .ind taking up h:- r idun i- at Liiml 
ill Scania. 

Ani\e«l in Sv.ulen, lie tonk nma-uie-’ t" j'lnlirt tlie 
coasts ol tile kiii'_tlom aLuin.-t a de-ieiit el In UKinies, 
and w i! h a .-mall ai my iiixadul ^’u!\^a\ ”1 Maiui 1<10; 
In* o\t*rran a large pail ol llir cniiiitiN. l i.! w-.'- loieed to 
retire for want of .’’iipjiln About tM’ I'n-e tin* llarou 
Aontloit/, a (leiman ellicu, v ho li.nl niii' •_* h'- stay in 
d'lirkiy become Id.-, j’riiuipal ;.d\ 1 - u , ) i . p" - d !•» him a 
eoiiqilete change of ]'oIie). and (lini-- imnn-ili.itelv 
accepted tlie .-chime wliich Cml'l-ni u.ibmalrd, and of 
w Idi’l) he had aln ady (*\i I iili i! mat m iln* pieliminaiic.*^. 
He pl*ojio.-i'd tir.it (T.nh ^ -iudd 1 . ..1.* je.iee Witli tie 
e/,*ar, ce ll- to him tin* lldi'i- pi.. \ * 1.11 > ol Swedili, and Lfa’li 
his aliiaiu’e. 'I’lie iilln*’ wui o place Stanislas on tlie 
lliruin* of J’oland amln- lm. the did;e ol Hol.--leiii to his 
states wliieli h.nl b, ui o*d b\ D ■niiiaik. Chaileswa.s 
to invade and l•n(;’:l!‘ and then land :i small 

ainiv ill Seetlaiid. and with lln* hLl[> of tin* .1 ifubites, 
I'estol’i tile Jmii.-t* td .'’''tn.nl Hi I’aiglalid, Daldimd .\ibi leld, 
then albj'ow ci I 111 in Sj 'ain. pi •ini.-ing to as.'-ist 111 the 
acconipli.-liiin iil of tliis pait ol the lU’ojecl. 'riie otht r 
allies hatl l.dely been s]ioA\ing a uiaiked jcalou.sy of tlio 
growing i>owi*r of tin* i*/ar. ami it was no ditliciilt matter 
for Gbrtz to detach him from the alliance and negotiate a 
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peace on the part of {Sweden. Thifi first step being 
successfull}’ accoinplislicd, Charles burst into Norway, 
speedily occupied stweral ])rovinces, and in tlie early 
wdnter »)f*l7I(S btisieged Frodrikshall, a strong fortress, 
which was regarded as the key of Norway. On Sunday, 
November ,‘*0, aen unpan ied by his stalF, and by SigiiiiT 
and Maigrel, two French olHcers in Ills service, ho vihited 
the Irenohes in the afternoon. Arrived in the fonunost 
trench he found fault with tin* progress of the work, sent 
for some more sappers, and leaning on tlie gabions in front 
of the trench, himself direeted their o[)eiat inns. Night 
came oil raiudly, luit still he imiained llu're expo-.-Ml to the 
shut of tin', fortress, for tin* Jkines threw up Ii*_dit l>alls, 
and kept up a eontiniial liie from their l)altcnes. Ilis 
otheer.s ill vain endea\oiiH «1 to persmnle liim to retire 
from his dangerxuis po.^t, lu* ob>tinately o hi.'-cd even to 
shcltor liim.self bdiiiid the g.duniis, lliongh .M'\eial of those 
around him Inul b“en stniek, and abriiit nine o’clock, 
wlien the moon ha*! li-uu and shining on the snow made 
the night alinod as bright as ilay, a \\eil-ainii il rdmt striiek 
Jiini on tlie tiaiiple, his Jiead fell forw.ird, hi. li.ind instinc 
lively gr.ispi-d his sword iiilt, and his olllicrs running up 
found him leaning over the gabions (had. A musket 
ball liad pass(‘d thnuigh liis lie.id. de-trndiig lu^ left eye 
and driving tlie right (uit of its mbit, . The .diot put an <‘nd 
at unec to th(‘ in\.isioii ot Norway, tlie ])n)j“cls of Cdrt?, 
and tin' ]u:)Wer of Swidtai in the north <il Mumpi*. 

Ihd'ore the end of the fnlldwing; year it began to be 
whispered that tlic shot whieli killeil Ch irles came m.i 
from the ram[»aiN ol Fnalrikslinll. but liom the Swedish 
treiiche.-. M'lie two French ollieers v.< le m tujii pointed 
out as tlie jirolMble as.sassins, and Sigi'I r in tie* ravings of 
fi'Vi'r actually elinrged iiimself with tin* nuinler. On Ins 
recovery he denied it, but his invidenl u \ .M‘lf aecnsaticui 
was generally believed in prefereine to ju\ deni*il. Others 
laid tin? allegetl eriiiie ujn)n theSuedi h gi in rals ( VonsLadt 
ainl Stii'rnro.^s, jud jt was said tliat thev hail been bijbed 
to break ii[> tin* pioji'ct <»f ({oi't/ b\ a Mnees-fnl ]ustol slnT 
befor.' Fredi ik-hdl. In ITld the toiab of (diaries XII. 
WTis ojtened and the reuiaiiis w (‘n* eva e.in ••] in order to see 
if in tiii^ way the (pn -^ioii could be m tiled. The otlieials 
chari^ed with tin e \ iniinat ion seem tcj have known very 
little about Miiei iy. 'I’ln y at tirst sulil.- lod that the lioh' 
through the ^kull wii- made by a d leei i , then ap]»aieiitly 
misled by their iguorauc* of the W(‘|] knowu fact that tl.c 
wound at tin- point ot exit i-. almost ni'.aiiably l.irger Ihaii 
tliat at the i»oiiit while tin* bullet Mitei,-, thiy allegeil that 
the ball had .struck the ii:hl side of the iong'.s lii-ad, wJiicIi 
Was turned awa\ fioui the fi-itie-... 'I’iu- naturally con- 
firim d t lu' bi'liet that he had b. eii a-.- i ma'ed, although a 
gieat mass of eoiieiirn nt l(auiion^ ti inled to exculpate 
every one W'lio liad bii u eh.ugetl Wiili the eiime. 'I’o 
sol\(* the my-.tery of hi^ death, iho l.o.Iy a\:,s again ev- 
liuuie'l l.jy ('jj.irhs Si) rei iil1\ a- wlieii a care- 

ful e \auiinatloa ol the skull by tliiee ♦ rails ;it nu'dical 
lirofo or- led to the eoiji iu.a’oii tl.al tin- fatal shot Innl 
bei-n lired froi.i a di'^lune on tin ]i il, and iioiii a 

liiulie.* IcAel than that on whieii h-* .-Ii.imI. 'rim-; it was 
llnally piovid tliat (diarle.s tell, not l#\ tin* liand of a 
tr.iiloi. but from hi-, reekle.*-.-^!^ expor,iiig l iu; olf to the? 
fire (1 th * lojtie--. 

Tin •haiaiter «‘l (^haile-i Was a slranee nii\<iiic (d good 
and'‘\;l. Ill him :dii!o-4 e\ep\ thing wa> \ilMb (! by n kind 
ol e:%..'j-uerai ion. ’riiu^bi; (otirage at, tinu's ih generated 
into i.i-iim ,, hi-; d'ler miuation into meie (»bslinaey. 
While we [a.i! e hn, t eiiij»ei.ile and simple iiabits, we cannot 
be .sure, tija!, Jii de [ii-.ing the o.-tentatioii and luxury of 
hL; brother kings, he was tiot ae.tuated by a subtle \anity 
tiiat made liiiri more proud ot tlie blue? coat with copper 
buttons than another would Lave been of a richly 


embroidered uniform. Hia victories and conquests are all 
the more wonderfill when we consider how young he was 
at thi) time of his greatest achievements. He was only 
eighteen when he extorted a peace from Frederick of * 
Denmark and defeated the liussiana at Narva, and he was 
only twenty-one when the victory of Clijfsow made him 
master of the de.stinies of Poland. War had nothin those 
days the lightning rapidity of modern times, or Charles 
might have nion* than rivalled the, victories of the first 
Napoleon. Pait ho was really little more than a soldier 
as a statesman lie must be placed belowr the second rank^ ‘ 
and the only result of his reign was the weakening and 
imjHiverislimeiit of his kingdom. Ho found Sweden one* 
of the, lirst piuvers of Fiinipo, he left her fallen to a 
si eiiiidary jilace, and she has never recovered her former 
po.'-'itiini. 

St <* tin* liisfon'cs written by bis (-liapbiin Norherg aiid^by Alder- 
fuM, om* of bis oiliciMs. Volt.nire's w'ldbknow’n memoir is useful, 
I'lit e<'iil:iins si*v«i;il iii:u*cnr;n*ies. There are. also very full bio- 
LU ipbifs }»y l''ry\« ll and laindbl.id. Among contemporary publica- 
lioiis lin n* is !i cm ions :iccount i)f bi.s w.'irs “ by a ScoU gentleman 
ill till* Swcdi*-b s»ivicc,” ilic first edition of w’liic.h appeared in 
liOiKbm in 171.’), before tin* dc.-iib i)f (.Jharlc.s, the second in 1718. 
'I’hc V* ;d aiitbor was Daniel Deloe. (A. 11. A.) 

01 1 A 1 1 1 j KS X 1 1 T. ( 1 74S 1 S 1 8), king of Sweden, was the 
M‘eond son of Adidjdiiis Fiederick and of Louisa Ulrica;, 
si>(f‘r of Fii‘di‘ri(‘k tlu' (Iri'at. He \vas educated for the ' 
idliei* of high admiral, arnl eoinmandcd wuth credit against 
till* IJn.^.sians. On the aeee.-.sii>n of hia brother Gustavns 
ill., in support of wlioin be I'xeited all his influence, he 
was appointed gu\enior of Stoekholm and ‘created duke 
id‘ »^udennania ; and be became legcrit when dustavus 
was assassinated in 17'JLk In 171)0 Custavus IV. came to 
I Ills majority, and (Jlmrles retired from political life. But 
j when Sweden w.i.; threatened by the anus of Napoleon, 

I fhistavu.s direeti'd his foree.s wuth an incapacity so remark- 
i able, tliat tlie peo[)le relured any longer to bear his govern- 
. ment. In .March lM)lt la*, was obliged to abdicate; and 
in May the crown wa-; (»lii‘n'il to Charles. A year after, 
i ibinee ( MiiisDan, the ]it‘ir a[)puinted by the States, having 
: died. Clr.iile.s, )ieliling to the w’isli of the nation, mmii- 
, nated (.Miiirles Bei iiadntte ])rince royal, and gave the 
government into his hamls, though still retaining the title 
and some of the dignity of king. After occupying this 
[>oslli"n for (*iglit >e.us, Cliarles died in February 1818. 

( T l.\ X I V., king of Sweden. See Bkrnadotte. 

(TIAIUd".S X\\ 1S72), king of Sweden and 

Norway, siieeeeded to the throne in 1851), on the death of 
Jiis father, Oscar I., son of Charles XIV. His rule was 
poimlar ami libeial. 'riie, most, iiiiporlarit event in his reign 
wa.s the change whieli w.i.s elfecteJ in 18C6 in the cousti- 
fntiofn of till' Storthing, or pai liamcnt, which, from that time 
h:is eon.-i.-^ti'd not of lour but of two chambers — the first 
being elLcled by thi* provimMal representatives, the second 
by tlu* jieople. In ehai;aeter Charh;s was generous and 
kindly, and hi.s disjiosition is sliown in his refusal ' to- 
saneliun capital piinisliment. lie possessed considerable 
taste for litcr.ilme ami art, and published a volume of 
pnem-y wliieh were translated into Cerinan by A. Van 
Wimlerfeld (l>erlin, IStbi). Tn LS50 ho married Louisa,, 
daughter of the. king of tlu; Netherlands, by whom he had ‘ 
one daughter, I.ouisa, wlio lieeame the wife of Prince- 
Fredi rie.k of Denmark. Tlis relations with Denmark were* 
of tlu*. mo.st iiitimuto kind, owing to his personal friendahipj^ 
with the king; but during the struggle of that country 
against the aggre.ssions of Prussia he was obliged ta ' 
rf*main neutral, since neitlier Sweden nor Norway would 
take u]» arms. Charles died September 18 , 1872 .‘' 

CHAIHjFS, count of Anjou and Provence, king of 
Naples and Sicily, born between the years. 1220 mAi 
1226. was the ninth son* of Louis yiU*,.ol •. FranoOr. 
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He married Beatrice^ heiress of Province, after scattering 
his rivals by the aid of an ahny furnished by his brother, 
Louis IX. Soon after he accomi)auiud tlio king on a 
crusade, during which he fought with bravery, but achiovcd 
tio permanent success, and he was at List taken prisoner 
with h& lyother. During his absence most of the towns of 
Provence .formed themselves into republics; but on his 
return they were quickly subdued, and, miinug others, 
Marseilles lost the independence she had bi-foro eujoyod. 
Charles’s power was ‘now very consul nable; but his 
ambition was far from being satisfied. He thi n fore un- 
scrupulously lent his arms to Margaret o.f Klamlers, who 
oflfored lUui the province of flainaulL in rernrn for his 
assistance in setting aside her husband's dnldnai by a 
former wife in favour of her own ; but Ihi^ si lit ino was 
crashed by Louis, who caused him to give np ll.iinault fora 
sum of iponey. Charles had now, be'^ilh‘s, coucL-ived a 
loftier ambition. TTo had biam riHpie.sted to assume 
the crown of the two Sicilies by l\)j»e ITib.m l\\, who 
desired to overthrow the bastard Maiifri'd, the Chibeilino 
king; and in 1265 he ^vas crowned at lumie. A cnisiulc? 
was preached against Manfred, who was di‘b‘.ited aad 
The legitimate heir, Conradin, was also routt il and 

being betrayed, was meanly tried aiid cxecuteil ; a similar 
fate befell a large number of Itali.iii iiooIls ; many lu fs 
were confiscated to reward the Kreneli follow eis ol thciuav 
king; and the rule of the Provciieals was nfi.Mi ail'itraiy 
and brutal. Charles’s ambition contiunod to wmIlmi. He 
now designed to make himself the IhmcI of the lAstisn 
empire. Witk this end in view, he ag.iin aeeoiiip.inird hi-> 
brother on a crusade; but tlio accom(»li>hm';nt of hi> 
ultimate design was prevent(Ml by a terrible storm, ainl l*y 
the outbreak of the plague. Ho al'^o incurri 'l the onmij^ 
of the Pope, Nicholas ill., by haughtily lefu^ing lna< r. i*i 
the hand of his niece for his ow'ii giMiid-^nii. Au ludas 
joined the Ghibelliiies, and took from CImiIcs, wh»» olliivd 
no resistance, his titles of semator of Ibune and vicar geiier d 
of Italy. Butin 1280 Nicholas »licd, ajul Cliarle-;, by 
means of many intrigues, and afti'r iiii|)ri.-.ouing two of the 
cardinals, effected the election of a Fiviichman, Maitin IV. 
In return, ho was made senator of llome, and his ii\al, the 
Emperor Michael Paheoljgus, w’as cxc'omiuuuicalod. An- 
other expedition was already fitted out again -t the. Red, 
when nows was brought of the ivln'llioii kimwii as the 
Sicilian Vespers. Aroused by the rough rule «.f tin* Freneli, 
thepcujdo were also stirred by tluj burniteg exlnatation.^ t>f 
John of Procida, a Calabrian doctor, t'oj mu rlv fiu nd of 
Frederick and of Miinfred, wdn> had b eii tia\elliiig in 
disguise through Italy, Creece, and S[Kiin, seeking a<.si'>(ance 
against the usurpation of C-Iiarh\s. On Fader Mi»nday, 
1282, ho collected a largo asseml)ly of the Sitilian nobles 
at ‘Palermo. •An o])portiino [»rele\t tor a rbing soon 
occurred. The viceroy had forbidden the. l»e iring of arms ; 
and, on the pretext that weapons ^en; eoneeiled under her 
dress, a Frenchman insulted a girl «)f noble family on h-r 
very passage to the e.hurch where .she wa> al»ont to be 
married. He was killed on the and every Frenehmau 
in the city soon shared his fate. Some of the otln'r Sieilian 
towns followed this example ; otln'is i‘X[H‘lle(l the Freneli 
more mildly. Charles at oneo direeto»I his lleeL again.'.t 
Messina. He refused all oilers of eapitulntion, and .M»*ssiu.i 
held out till aid was brought it by Don Fedro of Aragon, 
and Charles’s fleet was burned by the fanuius .sailor, Uoger 
do Lona. Charles, dosi>airing of other niean.s of .siieeess, 
now challenged Pedro to singlo combai. IVdro acet-pted 
the challenge, but Charles aionc entered the lists. It is 
said that the former was dissatisfied Avith the arrangeiiK'iil.s, 
though others regard his acceptance as a mere ruse. Soon 
after Charles’s son was defeated and taken prisoner, and in 
138 & Clugrl^^|himB6lf fell ilU and died at Foggia. 


CHARLES II. fl332“l.‘187), king of Navarre and count 
of Evreux, wiis a grandson of Louis Hutin, and po.ssps.sod a 
title to the French throne iiift'rior to that of John II. only 
on account of the Salic law, and superior to that of Edward 
III. of Englaml. Handsmni', clever, eloquent, and buhl, 
he yet thoroughly de.M‘r\ed the title of “ tlio Had” with 
which he luouiitiid the tlinme in FlF.t, at the age of six- 
teen. llie commencement, of his imtuiious cart'er wa.s the, 
assassination ol Le CVnla, tlie f.istiurile uf ,Ii»]iw, who had' 
been appointeil to the duchy nl Anenulcnic, wiiich the king 
had bnught tioni Charles s iiMthi i, bill of wliicli tlie price 
was not yet paid For tins deed, - wliit'h ('li.irles openly 
avowed, declaring it to lui a pnni.>hnicnt i lelily d« .si rved, — 
John was at lii>.L unable to n-taliati*, bring iiuk I'd <.bliged to 
make good his <lebls ; but not long aflrr (1 ;>di;) ( 'h.nlrs was 
.seized and thrown into [ai.son. During tin.* king,’,- .•\ilc in 
England, ( 'h:n If.., aiilrd by the State.s ( irmiMl, obluim-d his 
ndease, ami by' hi; elu.|iirii(e and the .suavity of hi.- iiian- 
ners gainetl the luails rf the Faiio.ni.s, who made Jiim 
their ca[»tain gcin nil. Su^iiKling him, liowevn*, of too 
groat favour lor the ari.^Pu r.n y, they deprived him of tho 
otliec ; but he inainlaiiird hi; alliance with Stephen 
Marcel, and, at the head of eomp.mic^ of b.mdiUi he coii- 
timii'd to lay wa^te tin- i-oimli\ till l-bio, when he made 
peace witli the king. 'I’liis pi.ier wa, iini tin d, lorCharli‘3 
V'. w'as resolvi'cl to crush him. L of vnri<iu.s 

un.scrii[)uli>u.s plots, and i‘.\travag. it. -I ir; w* * » iiculated 

against him, as, for example, tli.il ■ king’. ' .duiess was 

due to poison administered by 1 eoniriv.i* On the 

eliargc uf )>eing eoni*i‘ine<l in tli iiiliigii. - two of Ids 

ministers wen e\i‘ented, and Iii.s two sons were Mi/ixl as 
ho.stages. Th duke ol Anjou wa; pei-aiidMl to attack 
Mont[>tdlier, the king of Ca-dile invade Xavane, and 
Dugiieseliii was sent to .vri/c hi-, pu iX m Xoiin.unly, and 
( ‘li.irle.s was obliged t y ield twenty place- as si ciirity' before 
he regained his ten it ii v. Aeeouling to the pojndar story, 
he expir«‘d by" a (lu i e jud-.^iiicnt, lliiough the burning of 
tho elothe.s steeped in Mdj»lmr and spiiits in wliidi he had 
been vviM|)ped as a cine bn’ ;i. loalh^onn' dnrase. caused 
by his (h'b.iuehery ; but the bi^ln>p \vln> attiiidcd him 
atlirms that he died | iei«lly and in the odour nf .samdity 
(1387). See Seeou.-.'' // •• ifi ('hifrlts /> d/fU/rn/s. 

(dlARFil^S IV. ( 1 1 2 1 -I 16 1 ), king nf X:iv irre, wa.s 
tin* sou of John of .\r:igon, and of Ifiain’lie, daughter and 
heiress of (.diaih -s 1 1 1,, king uf X'.ivarre. On lierdnith tlio 
throne belonged to Fharle;, but lii.s lather ndain-d it, and 
took as bccond wife the amliilious and nii.scnipnluus Jeanne 
oi (’a-tih*. ( harji’ did not [ness hi.- claim. Inif di voled 

himself to literalun until his sljp-iin ii i i«.ii-i d liiiii by 
repe.iled imligiiilu^ Ho .-ncc(.eih*d a Im\im: liiiii.-elf 
erowneil, but .soon after was defeat .imJ ihijn i.soiicd 
(l6o*J). Next year he wa.; rclea-ed , n nmeele rceum- 
meneed, and lie gained po.s.-e-sioii nf < n>i -:d'‘iable part 
of Nav.irre, He wa rLmncilcd t" h l.idi.r, jind ncog- 
nized as king of lun on.i ; but .li.in lan d him to be 
arre.stetl and pol.-omsl. Ilewa _eiit le ui-iposition, 

and of considerable li'ainine He l"li .i Spanish transla- 
tion of the Ethi'-s nj Ari^i ‘!f> cle nf the kings uf 

Navarre, ami .-everal poi m-. 

(’ll. MILES, or Cii viii.c^ km i . i I771--1S17), arelnbike 
of xVustria, was the third -"u n|’ the Fmperor Leopold 11. 
Ho coiiimeiieed active -• nice .le.iin.st tin; French at the 
ago of twenty-tun. ami «i »lislim;iii.shed himselt th*ii at 
tweiity’-livo he wa ^ ini ni- led wiihlho .suprcuin cianinaiul 
of tho armv' of the li’liine. Ho ilefeated .lounlan at 
Teiningcn, Aniberg, and Wiirzbnrg, and Momaii at 
Ra.stadt ; and tlic ye.ir after (1707) lie w.,- linnoiired 
with tlioX’ommainl again.st Napoleon in Italy. In a mouth, 
however, peace was eonchided ; but the war . non ro- 
couimenccd, and in 1709 Charles defeated Jourdan once 
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more in Swabi.i, fiml then checkod Mast^una in Switzcrlaiul. 
After this Iil* was forced by ill licaltli to retire from service. 
He was a|)|M»iiited ]^(^\ernur of I’oheinia ; but it \\jis 
nut loiii; bcloiv lie had aicaiii to op[)ose Jiis old enemy 
jMoreaii, ^\^th ^^honl lie made terms ^^hich were aft ei wards 
tal<<*n a^ tlie b.isis of llie peace of JjUiievillc. Ills popu- 
larity was now such that llie Diet of Walisbuii, wliich met 
in lSn:>, re-^idved to erect a statue in liis honour, and to 
t:ive him the title of Sa\iour of hi.- ('uuiiti\ ; but Charles 
lelusedboth distinction.-, lb- w.i-. forsome timi ]*^e‘^i(lellt 
ot the council of war, but in he A\a- oiicf more in 

Italy, whi're lie wim the \ictor;\ ol I’aldiero o\ri ^lasse!la. 
On his return to Austria he became eonim.iinit i-m-ehief 
and aL,Min ]u-e.-ident of the anile eoiimil ol wai. lie 
eni|ilo\ed hi- tune in oie.ini/iiiL^ the aimy aiel e.-tabli-h- 
ini^ a stionu" u-t j \ e tnuc.till in lS()'j]ir the liild 

aL!:ainst the hheiieli «-ommamled b\ N.ijMileoii in 

]>eison. lie « lined on ihi* contliel tor ti\e day.-, and 
loiVi^lil with '.'unl y.ill.intiT : but at l.o4. bein^ wounded 
ami ovei j'owen d, In* lelnated in j,con(l oiih i At the end 
of the iMiiifiaieii lie Up all hi.- nuhtaiN others, and 

spi-nt the le-l n| Jjj- litc 111 1 ct i lenn'lit , willi the exception 
oi a. sli-/jt lim -, when on llu* relmn oj N.ipohnii lioni |•llba^ 
lie bi‘(*.ime iro\ eiuor of Mayenee. Ilepnbli lied ( .r 
ih r S(r<tlf<fn ( 1 iS 1 I), and 'H'hh'hh ths Ftl>l nnf 1 
i/t I)t nts'‘hl>iml and th r Sr/nf't i. ( 1 S 1 p 

CMAllLI’jS, the Hold (ll.'b) 1177), dnlo* of I>nr* 

tpmdy, boin in wa.s m oj l‘liilip the (tood of 

Ihirmindy and Isabella of PortiiLMh lleiiiaikable both tor 
his peisoiial «|ualilies and also toi in- pi»-ilion as tin* 
leader i»f the la^t ixieat stnmale ot the leijiial lords aLsiin.-t 
ru\alty in rraiice, and as tin* lilt hui^ i nems of ciall\ 

Jjonis \1., Cliailes wa- the la-t *jie,it I'.oiie ol the Middle 

A'j'es. Ills [ihy.-ieal strength an i ei.t r-jN wen* extraor- 
dinary. lie was full of the niovi |nlt\ amlatioii, and 
cajiahle ot the most ob'-tinale di U i nil n.it ion. He iieMi 
toii^ot an injn li- pa.-sioii wa - ti’iibje ainl Ireijiieiit 

His lioldiie.''.- annuinteil to the la-lii fni\. lb* wa.- 

ean lt -- ot ln\ni\, tlionuli, in imitation ot the ancient eon 
(pieinrs about whom he hned to je.al, lie deli^liliil 
Miiioiiinl liimst If with ma< 2 iii(i( eiil di ]*la\ ; and In* jae- 
seiiled an ex.imjih* of eonjui;al lidLlit\ nio.-i remarkable in 
tin; soeiel\ in which In* lived. 

As Charle.- lo-e to i.iaiiliood, 1 m‘ tniind Imn tathej- undiT 
tin* .coiiliol of the Cloy-, who-e n ni|i.tlion ol whit he 
rcLMrded as hi.^ own ii.:]illnl Innction In- ilei jdy icM-nted 
and ln‘ allowed hini'elt to be baiii-h-d ratlnr tlcan t-aki* 
<»lle ol the tamily info hi.-- lioie < ht 'I I Soon altir - In* 
was at thi- lime eonnt 4.f Cljarokn- li. joiiM d tin dnke of 
Ihittany in J>u*mim^ a »'ieal t onti .Imii ion of the J''reni h 
nobles a_u:ai]i:-t Kin*4 lauii.-.. The . . .nt. th i at e-, eallini; 
theni-el\es the J^ea'^m* •'! the I'libl;* \V« d. ihs-laied that 
their object, wa.s to ”ef i id 4*t bad mint t«i-, to aboli.-h 
l.lXes. and li’lieVe the pi' 0 |-le )ion: < •( 'j il i - loii. 'fhev 
l.i.iiiil ained ^ond (llscipJine. pan ha .dl tlir\ coii.sunie«l, 
ami ( on-e« jiieiitly wen* 4»[»po.-i'd miiln: le, the l4)Wii-min 
1 or by tin* eounti \ -jjilk, wliih tip- ;iidi \ with their 
depiinlml.- llocked to tlieir "t.uid.nd In ilt)o Chatle.^ 
lin t the loyd ai'iny in the battle ot Miiiitlln i\, \\hi4*h wa- 
deudod by tin* letri'.it of the latti i dnimj tin- l4illowiiiLC 
liiaht. i*ari- wa- be-iei-ed : and L"Ui wa^ forced to 
surrender Norinand\ to the dnke ot lieiiy ti,. h.sMison the 
►Sinrime a'i'i tin < (anil le^ ot I louloeiie and Cnnnnetothe 
(‘(;unt <4 ( haiolais. and oiinr teiritoi_\ to oiIn*r of the 
iU/}>Ii* . <'liarh'- - iie'J ( xjiloit Was tin* <(ai(j(n.^l 4if Liei^*, 
which, liItlnMo Ml!* I d. l.'ioeialieally lllniei the eon-lltu- 
tioiial coiilH*! of It, biMn.p. w.a.- now sti mjelui'j m-aiii.H tin 
uncrn'ichiiieiits of Hui -nijdy. The town cl 1 )inant alone 
ho excepted Irom the peace which he i:iaii!ed to the rest of 
llic iiririeipality , and a .^ear later he retnriie*! to lake veil- 
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geaiice upon it. Its crirrui was that some of its apprentices 
had insulted himself and his mother by burning him in 
cfligy as a bastard, and its i»unishnienb was an extravagant 
revenge. It was burned to the ground ; of its men 
numbers were butchered, and the re.st remained the 
unfortunate prisoners of the rude soldiery. The Vomen 
were spared to be exj)(‘sed to the extremes of cold and 
hunger, but were saved from worse treatment by the stem 
regard for female honour, which was Oharlesks most admir- 
able characteristic. 

At the agi* of thirty four (1 IG7) Charles became duke 
of nurgiimly. Immense changes wore at once effected. 
He |»ennilte(i iiom* «)f tlio gay festivity and wasteful i>ro- 
fusi(»ii wliii h had been common in his father’s time, but 
tile coiiit was <lirei*ie(l with a .--tately and splendid cere- 
iiumy, in which the dnke took Iiis full share. Everythiug 
wa^ Jii ranged, thongh liberally, yet W’itli strict order and 
economy ; the state, of the ti nance:- was carefully examined, 
and the amount in the treasury was largely increased by 
imu.mal demamls from the Hstafe.s. Kvery petitioner, liow- 
e\er humbh*, was heard ; the duke*, shirked no details of 
bii.'-iness, was ](re.si‘nl at every council, and sharply rebuked 
or punislied with a tine any absetice or iiiattc'iition on the 
p:trt of the eoiirtiers. A stiief .system of administering 
jii-tiee was instituti'il, and tlie law’ was carried out 
inijiartiallv eM'ii in lh«.‘ case of the most nojmlar of the 
rnabb*-. 

Si»on after his ace(*'.sion ('haiJ(\s increased Ills ])olitical 
iiillueiice by taking a- iiis seeoml w ife Margaret the sister of 
Mdw.ird IV. of Ihiglund. It wa.-; not long Inili ire he required 
:dl hi- power; lor i-oon j.mii.s again took ])osse.ssiun of 
Xoiniandy, anil eontriMil to delach the duke of Ilrittany 
hoiM iiis jilliatice willi linrgundy. Hut (Jharh-s at once 
imnle ready bu* war, and tlj»‘ king in alarm ttiok the daring 
st(*p of leijiie.sl ine a meeting, and jdaeing himself in the 
didve’s hands at Petonne Uiiforliinaicly for IjOiiis, he 
had be(*n for somi^ time ijiciting the people of IJi'gc to 
rebellion, and 1he\ eliosi* this moment for an outbreak. 
Chailc.s was mad with indi'-iiatiuu, and with great difliculty 
re;-l rained him.self fiom 1. living \cug(‘anco u]>uii the person 
of the king. After Ihiee d:i}.s of irrepressible passion his 
wrath was so tar spent tlial he contenti'd himself with 
requiring l.oiii.s to iindcrLio llie, ignominy of wit.iU’ssing the 
punishment of tin* ie\olt which he had himself instigated, 
and with i xtraeling tnnn him a treaty, which, among other 
nio.-l important con ec.-.s ions, (*onlinncd to the duke the 
<»f the tcrritin'v whieli he, then liehl, sanctioned 
tin* alii. met* wilh Mnghmd, and ti»L»k away the riglit ol 
appeal fitHii tliL* 4*(Mit t - of Planders to the Parliament of 
Pali.-. In (.a.sc of \ioJalii)n of this compact, the King 
iiiNuked upon himself the cur.-c of excommunication and 
the h).-s of the fe.dty ol lhugund> , and a hitter, signed by 
l.oiii.s, wa- (Icsjialeli. il t(» each of the princes of the blood, 
rnjuiiing them in that e\eiit to take up arms against 
him. 

Souii after this biege wa.s burned, like Dinant, and its 
inhabitant- nearly exterminated, the tigliting-men being 
nj(»-tlv biiti:h(*ied. and aged, the wamien, and the 
childi« ti ex[MKsed to the t( .rihle poJd ; and the powerful 
city of (Hunt, wJio.se mob had forced from the duke 
tin* ahulitioii of the liate.d ciieillolc and certain other 
coiiee.ssions tinring lii.s ]»assage through the city before Ills 
coronation, was fain to avert his anger by giving up all, 
and allowing its charter to hi* anmilled. 

(1iarh*.-had now' readied the height of his power, but hia 
greatness was unsubstantial. His subjects were becoming 
I much <*sl ranged fn*m him. The jilacid trade-loving 
I Netherlanders found it hard to bear his arbitrary and 
I haughty pa.ssion. The courtiers beeame ^yea^y of the stiff 
I ceremnnijil of the eourt and the constant toil they were 
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obliged to undergo. Comines (seeing, as he tells ns, that 
his master was madly rushing to destruction, but, as we 
can perceive, also affected by the promises of Louis) went 
over to the court of France. Tiiii king was now bold 
enough to reverse his hypocritical piilicy, and deny the 
validity of the treaty which he had si giiod under constraint 
at Peronne ; and the towns on tlio Soinnio, never loyal to 
Burgundy, were reattached to Fram e, 'riic conswiuent 
war was, however, carried on by Cliarles willi his usual 
success and his usual extravagance of sevt iity. 

Jiis ambition and his policy were now eliangcjd. lie 
cared no longer to make the lords indepemleiit nf the king, 
but aimed at erecting a kingdom witli hiinsL-lf as indepen- 
dent sovereign. Circumstances enabled liiiu to obtain the 
rcuversion of Gueldres; and lie entered into lugotiatiniis 
with the Emperor Frederick, to whose son In* :i.;ived to 
marry his daughter on condition that lie should Inmsi lf be 
elected king of the Romans. 'Fhe emperor proposed 
instead to crown him king of Burgiimly. A meeting, 
enlivened by a protracted round of gorgtMms Jousts ami 
feasts, was held atTrives (M73), in onler to can v out the 
latter proposal; but tho electors m ide a protest to 
Frederick, who was not remarkable b>r and 

persuaded him to flee secretly by night. 

In l-tG!) Sigismund, duke of Austria, being ni great 
financial difficulty, had sold Alsaoc to Chiiles. The 
governor a t>poiiited by the latter w.is IV tervon U iL^enlMrli. 
Ills buldiie.ss as a soldier, his rough .shnnvdne.;, and hi.-, 
capacity for strong government h id rci-omm -ndod him ; 
but horrible stories were told of his brutality, his lieonee, 
and Id's blas|fliemics. Ho did indeed terrify the country 
into order, but his severity at lemgth excited p«‘(»ph; and 
nobles alike against him, ami he was torlunMl jin»] 
condemned to death by a court of deputies, iv]»re- 
senting the Alsatian towns, with Bern, ami om^ or 
two others. Charles did not fail to take signal ven- 
geance, and the country was given up to indi>eriininate 
slaughter and devastation. But ho w’as now surronnde»l 
by powerful and determined emanies. He liad himself 
refused to renew the triiaty with Ijouis, who h:id on Ins 
part purchased the alliance of tho Swdss Sigismund of 
Austria, now desirous of rcdeoiniiig Alsace, Imt Ij.niiig no 
objection to save his money, had been coneeriieil in the 
rebellion of that province, and afterward-; opmly joined tho 
French. But, notwithstanding all this, and in spite of 
the prohibit! on.s and tliri'ats of the einperor, ( diaries ]m3- 
pared for the invasion of Cologne, in .suppLut t»f its In.shop- 
ruler, by whose means he ex[)ccted to bring the city umler 
his own control. Asa preliiiiiiiary he attaikod tlie strong 
town of Neuss. For eleven months it aiipe.uvd tli.it 
nothing could tear him from the siege. The Swiss routeil 
his army, and ravaged Kranclio-Ckiinle ; the t'ivncli army 
laid waste hi^ territory and i>illaged Ins towns; tlio. 
emperor opposed ’ him with a largt^ force : the Pope 
commanded him to de.sist. At Jenglli he c.inie to an 
undea'standiiig with the emperor. Neuss w.is jint under a 
papal legate, and the fate of Cologne was Irt’L in the h.imls 
of the Holy Father (June 1 t7o). 

Immediately after tliis the English lamleil at Calais, 
but only to sign a treat\»()f peace with Louis at Picipiigny. 
Yet Charles did not giv'e up heart ; ami an important 
acquisition w^as made in the conquest of LenMim'. Again 
the Swiss took the aggressive, ami [mjsscssimI them 
selves of the Pays de Vaud. Notwithstanding his rapture 
of Grandson, Charles was plainly oveinritclicd : and, in 
1476, ho was utterly routed by them at Afor.it with 
immense slaughter. Still with no tluMi'jlit i)f yielding. In* 
devoted himself with all his energy to imIsc ami organizi! 
e. fresh army. In a few months he was once more ready 
for war. Ren6 had moauwhilo recovered Nancy ; but 
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soon, through the cowardice of the Alsatians, he w^as 
deserted, and his tcapital w’as invested by (diarlc.'^. P>ut 
Rene's trinmpli wa^ at hand. Tho as.sistance of the Swiss 
was gained, and llie Hurgiiiidian.s were attacked by an 
ein.iny they eonid not ivist. On the fiili of January 
1477 the battle took ]>lac.‘. Tin; Burgundians wrio 
.scattered, and next day the nia'"'i\e‘ body of Cliarle.s the 
Bold w’as found in a dit.ch, mntilati'd by sever.il deadly 
wunmis. Jt wM-i bu ril'd at Nam v, but in 1 oriU hi.s remains 
were removed to Bruges by ( ’h iile-, \'. 

See Coiuiru'-^, .1/ he Iiir.mti-, ,/> ‘i ii Hour- 

tjotjnr ; .1, KiiU, tUi'irh s Uh /.■.</. pi\ .M \V. ) 

CIIABIjIvS ALIil'jK'r ( I 7‘.t'^- 1 king ol S.irdiniai 
was tho son of (di.irlcs I'hninanin l of S.tvo\ (.’ai i jnano. In 
his youth LMnole-i bcLMim*. attaclu’d to tlc' ii.uii'nil [»arty 
in Italv, and e\rn lonned a conn 'clion with ihc L.iriionari. 
In 1S21 V iclur Mimiciinnd, on Ins .ibdic.it iini, :i[>pointt‘d 
liiiii regent ; and he now av.iilcd himsidf of tlic- o^tpor- 
tunity li>r c.irr\ing out .i lil»cr.il policy. Hr cnniinned 
the constitution wiiicli had 1 itrly be«Mi e.stabli.>hi d on tho 
model of tho now' Spaiiidi con-t ilntmn, and which lane 
sisted of an assembly oi one rlinnbri, willi .i King de- 
piived of the right of vrti> and «»! aliii'»>f all real [»o\ver. 
iiic approach of the An^tnan-, howrv*. r, and the ilrrlaiation 
of Iho now king, (’h. tries prlix, irfu-mg to ircogni/o his 
acts, caused him to tlee secretly trom 'I'm in after holding tho 
legeiicy little moii-thina wet-h, .mil le- v.a. .ifti rw.inl.s 
forbidiliMi to enter the Sardini m court. In i sj;; he .'-erved 
as a volunteer in tlio French .irmy whicli iii\aded Spain in 
order to overthrowMts new' con-titution ; and i»y tlins de- 
.sorting his ])rinciples he oid. lim'd peimis-ion to ndiirn to 
d’lirin. He w'as fora liwv months, in viisroy of 

Sardinia ; and in IS.SI lie snceeedeil Cdi.irli Felix on the 
throne. Ho lelL obligetl to ro'-oit to seseie me.lsnre.^ in 
onlor to .secure his lliroiie agaiii>t the secret soeudic'^, of 
whicli tho chief at that time w'.is the .soeitty of “ Young 
Italy," wdiioh had been bmndi'd by Maz/.iiii. In IS 17 
rir^ing.s toi>k plaee in Sicily. Ibnne, 'rn>Ctin\ , and Na|>les; 
the An.strians were expelled from Milan, and the peojde of 
Piodiuoiit gainiMl the n‘-i''^t abb, aliment of the constitution 
which Charles had ailvocatnl in hU \onth. At the same 
timo Charle.s gn'itly increa^LMl tlie tret*di>m ot tho [aa*.s.s. 
During tho next year he marched against tlie An.'-trians, 
who had already been broken by ilefe.it, and who at iniee 
relreatiul. On tlie last, day ot Apid is IS ho wnn tlio 
victory of Pa trengo, and in the end of May, ih.it ol thuio. 
Blit tw’o months after he w.is tiefealed .it Cii-.ti'//i by 
Marshal l^.ldet^k^^ ami lorced to ri-liiv to Milan, whue ho 
iiiaile an arini.sliee with tin* Ausinaiis. and, emniai n tn his 
pniiniNe, snrrendi-red the city. ( )n the rxiiicitinii nj (ho 
truce Cliarle.s again took iij) arnc-. A batlJ- in-md with 
Radetsky at Ni»v'ar.i, in which the Pnilnmii!' e .irmy was 
r.qiidly ami ci>inj>]t‘lely ronttal. thomdi tin l.ia: i:-ktd his 
life bravL-ly, and .'Hoim* tlnnidit j‘\in d. - j ■' i .it i ly. All 
annistic'e was again simgiit, but the tein i.fliiid by An. stria 
W’ero sucii lliat Cliaile-, abilie.iti.l m la^"Ui el hi^snu \ ielor 
Fanmaniiel 11. He died biur immtli . l.itii, on ‘JStb July 
ISPJ. Clnrlesdid what In* eo'ild In till t In-r 1 tuninercc and 
to ]»opularize art ami science and .ippeai.-, not w ithstamling 
a[>pjreut incou'^istencie^, to h i\e -iiuei. l\ dl•^ired the good 
of his people. 

(MJAKIAvS ArnrSTL''^ f !:or-lSL>S), graml-dnke of 
Saxe.- Weimar, h.i\ing bi\ n •‘iil\ tlepri\i*d his latlmr, 
W'as educated iiml* r tie’ go\ fi norsbi[) ot (’imnl (Jolt/, 
and aiming hi.i tutor.-, wen* Wuland, ixiiebel. Seidler, ami 
licrniann. At .se\ enti l u he coniiiieiieed Ins fin'iebinp 
w'ith (Joethe, who afti'i uanls joined Schiller, AVielaiid, and 
Herder in forming tin* company tif men of eciiiu- th.it di.s- 
tiriguished his eoint. (diaries assumed the diieclion of tho 
govuniineiiL at the ago of eighteen ; and in the m‘xt year 

V. - - K4 
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entered the Prussian army, in which he remained till after 
tlie defeat at Jena (1806), when he became a member of 
the Rhenish confederacy, and furnished aid to the French. 
In 1813, he joined the coalition against Napoleon, and took 
the command of an army of Saxons, Hessians, and I Russians. 
He fought among the Allies in 1815 ; and at tlio Congress 
of Vi(‘nnii he received ns reward for lus services llio enlarge- 
ment of his principality, and its erection into a graiid- 
diiehy. Charles died in 18‘JS. His corrcbpondence with 
Goethe was ])ul)lished in 186.‘> at r.ei]>si(‘. 

CllAlHH^^S KDWARI), or, in full, (’inrja.s Ijiward 
Loris Pm 1.1 c Casimiu (I72t)-1 788), was bom on tlie 31.sl 
December 17‘J0. Ho was llie older son of J.Jiiies, known 
as the Pretender and the Clievalier St (horee. Grandson 
of James li. and iie[>hew <»f Anne, he was Jieir of line of 
both these sovereigns ; bill the hereditary rig lit > ttf Ins father 
and himself had been deelaivd mill under tin- rioel.imation 
of Lights and othi.r pailianienlary enact incnls which fol- 
lowed and comjilctcd the Ib volntion of InSS. 

The young piinee was educated at Pnnie, his mother, 
by IJooil a Sebie.dii, superintending Jiis studies for some 
years. On tlie whole liis education was good ; he became 
conversant witli the French, Italian, and l.atin languages, 
and liis religions training w^as watched wiili interest by the 
Pope. llLs i’atlier’s niiniatnrc court was froijuented by 
English and Sec^ttish iiobleineii of Jacobite s\ nipatliics, by 
foreign enemies of the liouse of JJanovLi, and by bigoted 
supporters of the Romish faith ; and the influence of this 
society is distinctly evident ii]>on hi.', alter lite. In 1731, 
the duke of Livia, afterw’nrd.s <luke dt Reiwick, who was 
proceeding to join Don Carlos in Ills strii'jgle for the crown 
of Naples, passed through Lome, lie, oifered to the 
Pretender to lake eharge of his son, should Gharles be, 
willing to accomjiiiny Jiim in Jiis expedition. Thi.s oiler 
was {iccc*[>led, ami tlic; youth of Imirtten, Jiaviiig been 
aiipoiiited general of artilli*ry by Don (.’arlos, shared ith 
credit tlio dangers of the .succes.'.fnl sii ge, of Gaeta. 

'rile liandsomo and accomplished youth, whose doings 
were e.igt ily re[)oilcd by the Fnglisli ambass ulor, was now 
introduced by liis father and the Pope to the liighesl Jtnliaii 
society, wliicli lie. f.iscinated by the fiMiikiiess ol his manner 
and tlie. gr.me and dignity of his bearing. To these, mule 
than to any luiwcr of liis mind or JiLroi^n of lii.s carei-r, aic 
to be altiibiitid the siicce^'ses of lii-s <;oly Hie. »Iames 
dospatclud 111.-, son on a tour tliroiigli tlie chief Italian 
cities, that lii^ «*rluc:ilion a.-i a prince ami man fd the w'orld 
might be coinpleiid. 'riie dislinelion with wiiicli he was 
received on Iil.s jonrmy, the royal honours paid to him in 
Venice, and the jialoii-; interfen*nci*. ol the English 
amba.ssador in regaid to his reception by the (Hand Duke 
of Tuscany, show" how gu,d. was tin* respect in which the 
exiled hoii.se was held liy loo i-.!!! (^itliolie pow’ors, as well as 
tlie waicld'ul policy of Mn dtiid in n-gard to its fortunes. 

'Fhe Pretender him.self e.deul.ii* d \ij>on foreign aid in his 
atttnnpis to re.>toro the inoiiai «liv of the Stuarts; and the 
idea of rebellion iinas.'.lsted by inva ion oi by : up]M)rt t»f 
any kind from abroad was om- winch it was lelt for 
Cliailes IMwaid to endeavour to n.ilize. Of all the. 
Euru]»ean nations Prance w"a.s the om* im whieli Jacobite 
liopiT, nialnly n -ted, and the keen syini .itliy uldeli (.^irdina) 
Tenein. who had sneei eded Fleiiiv a-; rn neli mini.’Nler 
of w.ir. ti ll for the ITcteiuler rc-.iilted in a d« tiiiit arrange- 
ment fur an iiua'.ioii of Kiighiml to In ned sinml- 
taneomly uitli a pre-arranged SeiJti.sh relulliuii. Chailrs 
wa.s .secn*tly df,>palr‘Led to Pari.s. A .'■«|iiadroii under 
Admiral Loum renille sailed from tlie coa' t iMaiice. 
Transport containing 7()t)H Iroojis, to In* led ]>\ Marshal 
8'axe, accoiniianied by the young prince, setsiiil for England. 
The sight of the J*higli.''h fleet and a severe storm ellected, 
however, a complete disa.stcr without any actual engagement 


having taken place. The loss in ships of the line, in 
transports, and in lives w'as a crushing blow to the hopes 
of Charles, who remained in France in a retirement which 
he keenly felt, and which he resolved to quit by a personaP 
visit to Scotland. 

He had at Rome made the acquaintance of Lord Elcho 
and of Iilurray of Broughton ; at Paris ho had seen many 
supporters of the Stuart cause ; ho was aware that in every 
European court the Jacobites were represented in earnest 
intrigue ; and ho had now taken a considerable share in 
coirespondcnce and other actual work connected with the 
promotion of liis own and his fathers interests. Although 
dissuiuletl by every friend he had, he, on 13lh July 1745, 
sailed for {Scotland on board the small brig “ LaDoutelle,” 
wbicli was accompanied by a French man-of-W’ar, ‘‘The 
Elizabeth,” laden with arm.s and amimuiitLoii. '‘The 
Elizabeth” fell in with an English nian-of w’ar and had 
to return to tVanci*, while Charles escaped during the 
cngagt inent, and at length arrived on the 2d of August 
oil Erisca, a little island uf the Hebrides. Receiving, 
liowever, but a cool rc‘ci*i>lion from Macdonald of Boisdale, 
he set sail again and airived at the bay of Lochnahuagh, 
on the west coast of Jnveiiie.ss shire. 

The Macdonalds of C’lanranald and Kinloch Moidart, 
along with other chieftains, again attempted to dissuade 
him from the rashm ss of an unaided rising, but they yielded 
at last to the enthusiasm of his manner, and Charles landed 
on .Scottish suil in the company of the “ Seven Men of 
Moidart,” who had come with him from France. Every- 
where, however, lie met with discouragement among the 
chiefs, whose adherence he w ished to secuftj; but at last, 
f»y enlisting the Mipport of Cameron of Lochicl, he gained 
a footing for more limn a miniature rebellion. With 
secrecy and sjieed eomnuinicalions were entered into with 
the known leader.^ of the Highland tribes, and on the 19th 
of August, in the \alK*y of Glenfinnan, the standard of 
James III. and VI 11. was raised in the midst of a motley 
but increasing erowal. 

On the same day {Sir John Cojie, at the licad of 15u0 
men, left Ediiibuigli in searcli of Gharles ; but, fearing on 
attack ill tin*. Lass ol the Corryarriek, he changed his 
ju’oposed route to ln\rjne.ss, and Charles llms had the 
undt fiiided souili coiiiitiy before him. In the beginning 
ol September he enttn d Perth, having gained iiumeruus 
aeecssioiis to hir. fuiee-> on Lis inarch. Passing through 
Dunblane, Stilling, F.dkiik, and Linlithgow' lie arrived 
within a lew* inileMif tlie a'?tunislied metropolis, and on the 
16th of Septeml er a body of his skirmishers defeated the 
drnguoii.s of (Viloiiel Gardiner in what was known as the 
“Canter of Colt bug.’ Hi.s success was still further 
augmented by bis In ing enabled to enter the city, a few of ' 
(Jameroirs Highlaiiders having on the following morning, 
by a bapj»y ruse, .secured tlie Netlicrbow Pori. On the 18th 
he orcu[»ied Holyrooil. 

Copo had by this line brought Ills disappointed forces 
by sea to Dunbar. On tlie 20th Charles met and defeated 
him at Pnstoiipan.s, and returned to prosecute the siege 
of Edinburgh C-asile, wliich, Jiowever, he raised on General 
GuosCs tlireatening to lav the city in ruins. Li the 
begiiiiiiiig of Nuvembrr C'harle.s iefi Edinburgh never to 
ref urn. He was at tlie licad of at least GOOO men; but 
tli(‘ ranks were speedily tliinned by the desertion of High- 
landers, wlio.se exjierieneii liad led .them to consider war 
merely as a raid and an iminediate return 'With plunder. 
Having ]ias.scd throiigli Kelso, he, on the 9tl; November, 
laid siege to Garli.sle, which capitulated in a week. On’' 
the 4th of December he had reached Derby and was within 
two days' march of London, whose inhabitants were terror-^ 
struck, and where a commercial panic immediately ensued. 
Two armies under English leadership were now in the field 
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•g^DSt him,^he one under Marshal Wade, whom he had 
evaded by entering England from the west, and the other 
'under the duke of ‘ Cumberland, who had returned from 
the Continent. London was not to be siii)|)()sed helpless 
in suchmn emergency ; Manchester, Glasgow, and Dumfries, 
rid of his presence, had risen against Jiiin, and Charles 
paused. There was division among his advisers and 
desertion among his men, and on the Ctli of December he 
commenced his retreat. 

Closely pursued .by. Cumberland, he Tuaiclu d aero-ss the 
border, and at last stopped to lay siege to Stirling. At 
Falkirk, on the 17th of January 174G, he defeatrd General 
Hawley, who had marched from h]dinbiiigh to intercept his 
retreat. A fortnight later, however, Cliju lch laiscd the siege 
of Stirling, and after a weary though succcsstui maich, 
rested his troops at Inverness. Having taken Gcoi gii 
and Augustus, and had varying success against tiie 
supporters of the Government in the noitli, he at last pre- j 
pared to face the duko of Cuinbcrland, v\ho Ji:nl passed the 
early spring at Aberdeen. On the t^th (»f \])iil the duke 
marched thence to meet Cliarh^s, wlioso little nrmy, vx 
faausted with a futile night inarch, half-sLirving, and hrokini 
by desertion, he engaged at Culloden on Kith A]nil 171d. 
The decisive and cruel defeat sealed the fate of Chailcs 
Edward and the house of Stuart. 

Charles lied. Accompanied by the faithful Xcd Hiuko, 
and a few other followers, he gained the \\i‘ .tt rn <-naj4. 
Hunted hither ami thither, the tuince wandered on loot or 
cruised restlessly in open boats among tin; many isl.nnls uf 
the west. The barren Benbeeula sheltered him iora month. 
In lack of food, unsightly in apiioarance, having a strange* 
contentment under his misfortunes, and already lKtra\mg 
fais weakness for liquor, ('harles, upon wliosi* In ad a pi ice 
of £30,000 had a year before been .set, was ri lentles.N]^ 
pursued by the spies of the GovcTinnent. Di.'.gUNed in 
women’s clothes, and aided by a passport obtained by tlie 
devoted Flora MacDonald, he passed thnaigh Slv^e. ami 
parted from his conductress at Portree. Shoi tlvalteiwaid.'. 
be was again on the mainland, and in Iho end ol .lul\ he 
took refuge with the Seven men of (Jli nmori.-tcai,” a body 
of outlawed Jacobite freebooters, with wliom fur a time he 
was safe. Having joined Lochiel and Chiiiy M.ie[.hers(»n, 
he at last heard that two French sliips wt le in waiting tm- 
him at the place of his first arrival in {Scotland — J..ucli- 
nahuagh. 

He embarked with speed, and sailed for FiMnce. Kn'- 
long he was again intriguing in Paris, and i \cn in Madrid. 
So far as political assistance went his ellbrts wen' in vain ; 
lind he plunged eagerly into the gaieties of Paiisian society, 
of which he was the hero for some years, 
f The enmity of the English (uivernment to Charhs 
Edward made pbaco with France an impossibility, .so long 
as she continued to harbour the young prince. A tumdititai 
of the treaty of Aix-la-C’hapelle, ^■onclmhil in Ortobi i- 
1748, was that every member of the house of Stuart shouhl 
be expelled the French dominions. Cliailcs hatl forestalled 
the proclamation of the treaty by an indignant jirutest 
against its injustice, and a declaration that he would not 
be bound by its proviiiions. Hut his imlignation and 
^persistent refusal to comply with the requc.st that, lie sln»uld 
voluntarily leave France had lobe met at last with foree ; 
/he was apprehended, imprisoned for a week at Viiiccrmes, 
Bnd on the ]«7th December conducted to the Freindi 
border. He lingered at Avignon : but the French, com- i 
•spelled to hard measures by the English, refn.sed to be 
satisfied ; and the Pope, under threat of a boinlmrdinent ^ 
of Civita Vecchia, advised the prince to withdraw. Gliarlea | 
.^olmply and quietly disappeared ; and for years Eun»pe | 
:;watched for him in vain. It is now established, almost . 
^^th certmnt£i^.th^. he returned to the neighbourhood of j 


Paris; and it is sup*posed that his residence was known to 
the Frerieh ministers, who, however, firmly j)roclaimed 
their ignorance. In ITnO, in 1752, and again, it is thought, 
in 1754, he was even in i.ondon, hatching futile idols and 
risking hi^ safety for hi-s liopeless cau.se. 

During the next ten years <»f his life Charles Edwanl 
lead becojiie a ct)iil]rintMl prulligat(‘. His illieit connection 
with a Mi.ns Wiilkeiisliaw, whom In- had lirst met' at 
Hannockburn House whde coiidin ting the sn ge i/f Stirling, 
liis inqierioiis Irrtful tenquT, his dniidvin habits and 
debaui*he(l lib*, coidd no longer be ci-iici ah d. J b* wamii red 
over I'airopc in ili-giii.si-, alifiiatiiig i In* incnd- and i‘nL'>hing 
the llopes of hi.s )»ailv ; and in 17<)b, on the ihalh ol his 
father, he was treated I'voii ]»\ the 1 *o[m* witli lonh-mpt, 
and his title as Jitii Ui lln‘ Hritisli throm; wa.'^ openly 
repudiati'd by the gi(‘.it 

Tt was 111 1772 tliat Fiama-, Mill luliigning «igaui'-t 
England, arranged that Loni.se, Princess id »Stn]lt<. ig, .dionld 
marry the la.soltejl piiner (now pa.s.sing under the title ol 
(\)unt Albany) who twel\** ^e.n-. before liad !-o eriully 
maltreated his par.imonr fli.ii .^lie hail left linn for ever. 
Six years aftiiAvards, liuwevir, the connte.-..s had to take 
refuge in a eonvmit Hei husband s i-omlnet was brutal, 
and her ow'n lile was in dangei at In.s hands. Her mi.s- 
peeted attachment to AHieri tlie poi t and the pei.siMeiit 
eoinplaints of the ]>rinee at last bronglit abi nt :i lomial 
se])aratioii, ami Charles Edwanl, lonely, ill, and evidently 
near death, rt“in.iim“d at Florence. In nnnnse he wmie 
for Ins danglitcT, th(‘ ( liild of Mis- Wallo nshaw, and she 
remained with liim, under ihi* name id’ duche.-.x ol Albany, 
during the last t\M> years of his life. Ib* died at Koine on 
the .‘JLst of Janiiaiy !7tSS, and was bulled in the O'ruUe 
uf »St Peters. 

See Karl St4niln)pe’M Forff/-FiVf, (’h.mduTs^ /fhtirry of th^ 
llrhelUonofllAfi t>, burtou’H e/ .V' ilMvw.iid’.s 

(v.d. ii. ), Kwahi’s Life, nmf Ttnus of V^uirUs iStuartt 'i'lxe Autobio* 
graphy of Flora MardA*nald^ Ac. 

( ITAKJ.ES EMMAM'F.L I , The (beat (1 5r,2-lt;:U)), 
duke of l^avoy, succeeded hisfathei Philibert Kminamiel in 
l5St>. y\fter liaving fought in alliance with ^[»ain, France, 
and Germany, lie laid claim to the throne of France on the 
de.itli of Hemy 111, He becanii' iiividved in war with 
Henry IV, and also witli tJie {swi.-s, and was defe.ited at 
St Joire in 15S‘J. Hut the peace to wliieh 111- defeat coin 
pelled liim Was soon broken, ami lie, joined the (.'atholic 
le.igue. He gained several siii ee^ses, and obtaiind j»i».>.-es* 
sion uf Salii/zo, for whiidi he had toiight both with Henry 
1 IT. and Henry 1 V. He next attaekfd ( baieva, but uitlmnt 
sucee.s.s ; and liis alliance with Flame against Spam was 
eijnally uiifurtuiiati*, for i’enry IT\ d\iiL:, Tlie legeiit 
made peace with Spain, and Charles was 1 1 1111 ] el! i d l«i bdlow 
Iier examjde. After this he com|uen.i] Momit irat. which, 
how'ever, lie was unable to letain * ami in he laid 

elaini to the imperial en>wn witln»nl -m-i"* New leagues 
against Spain and against the (biiot-.* t.dlnweiL Hut 
tinally the French eom|iieied Savov pait of Piedmont, 
and (‘haih‘s died overwhelmed with 1111 -loi tune. 

GHAKLFS MAKTLJ. (ab ait tis:i--741), wa.s an 
illegitimate son of Pepin d’lIeiiM'-d, duke nt Anstrasia and 
mayor of the palace of the Men'Miigiaii kings of France. 
Tho wildness of ami most of all the 

snspieinii lh.it In* w.is i m; m d in the. murder of Jiis 
brother, totally estiaum d tli .illfM lion of his falhi*r, who 
left tlie mayoralty to duc nf liis grandsons, aiul tlie regency 
to liis wife. Thi* Austr.i'-ians, however, unwilling in bo 
ruled by an infant aiul .1 woman, m.iilc Cliarle-' their dnke. 
IJis lib* was from that time one eontinual battle, of which 
the result was to lay the foundation of the fiiodeni French 
kingdom. IJc subdued the Neusirians, and made hiinself 
mayor of the palace ; he forced the duke lA Aciuitaine to do 
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homage to the French crown ; he drctvc back tlie Saxons, 
Bavarians, and otinjr Oerman tribes, w^ho ravagf'd tin* fron- 
tier ; and In* conijxdled tlie Frisians to onibracc Vhi i^tianity. 
But by far his most important achievement was the victory 
which he won between Tours an<l Poitiers in wlieii 
he tinally ^taxe i tlie northward advam^e nt the Saracens, 
and thin materially atFected the sul)sef]in‘iil CDiirso of 
EurojxMii history. It is a commonly accepted tradition 
that it w IS his valour in this battle which ’fiiin d him the 
title •)! Martel, or “the Jl,unnn‘r.” In 7d7, on the death 
of Thiorry IV., Charles <lid not go tiironuh llie toiiii of 
appointing another nomin.il king, though he never alteied 
his own title. He di\nled liis teriitoiy iH-lweeii his two 
sons, Pejiin and ('arlomaii, tin* former nrennig Neiistria, 
the latter /Viistra^ia ; and on the death of (Mrloaiati, iVpin 
gained possession of the wliolc kingdom, and as'snmed the 
title of hmg. Of the lavour of tlie cliiircli C’iiarle.s ^lailel 
careless: he seized Ikm' lands to rewanl his 'warriors; 
and though he more than once dt*fended the I’npe, his name 
was e\»M rati‘d by tln^ clergy, who wen* Joml uf painting 
him amid tin* torments of hell. 

( M I AU LES'Pt >>7, a city, a seapoit, and the capital of 

Charh'ston county. S«»iith Carolina, riiited States, is 

situated in .‘1:!^ If)' N. hit. and 71) r»7' \V. long. Tt 

stands nprai a flat tongue of land jxmiting south-eastward 
bp-tween tin* :\shley ami ( V)o[»er rlvei'>, wliicli liiTe de 
bouche into n spacious harbour extemiing about 7 miles 
south-east to the Atlantic, with an a\erage widtli of two 
miles. The harbour is surrounded by land on all sides 
except the entrance, which is about oin* mile wide and IS 
feet deep. The water in the h:iil'"iii', however, is very 
much decjier, and the work of increiM/ig the depth of the 
entraiici* is in progress. Fronting the Atlantic, and 

extending northwards, is Sullivan’s l-Iaiid, about .six miles 
long; and on the ntlier side of the entrance is Morris 
Island wdiich st ret dies to the southward. Both islaiiil.s 
are i)eiietr.it«‘d by i-hannels. d’he harlunir is w’ell defended, 
-at its entrance by Forts Sumter and Moult ri(*, and in- 
side by (’astle l*ifiekney and Fort IJipIfV. 

Owing to tlie lowness of tlie gniuml on w hich it is built, 
(Jliarli'^tofi presents a peculiarly picturesijue appearance 
from the harbour. Its sjiires and jmblic buildings .seem to j 
rise oat of tin sea, wliile the richness of tin* surnmmliiig ! 
foliage gives l!ie place a particularly engaging aspect. Its i 
proximitv tn the ocean tends mati'rially to ti.e eijualization | 
<»f flit* diin.iti*. Ill ,Imie IH71 the mean teiiiporatnre in I 
January wa- .Ol' ’ F, in Juin*- Sl'\ in .Inly 79 3', ainl in * 
Augii-^t 7'J' r. Tin ni.ixinium teiiijn rat are ( 90' ) occurred | 
in •fiinc, and the iiiiinintiiii ('27 ) in Jainiaiy. 3’he city j 
Covers an area of alnnit. fivi* sijuare nnh*';, and lias a water 
front of about nine miles. Tiie stiei-t.^ an* ri’giilaily laid | 
out, and an* generally will jiavetl and lighted with gas. : 
King Ktn*et and .Metging Street, tin* twai diief avenues of j 
till* city, (‘xtend in n(‘arly ]Mrallel line,, and are intcr.sected j 
by the short I'l* cross street'^ wliidi run betw’een .\shley and 
(’ooper rivei--. I'ln're is litth; iinifoiiiiit\ in tlui buildings, j 
and there a want of juiblic jipiire- and [»l.ices ; but | 
iiianv of the residences are siiiioiiiid«‘d with specioii.s ornn- ! 
men! il ground'^, wlmdi, with the nnnn ruiis sliadi* trci*> of 
all kind’, gi\e the »*ity a piclures'[Ue appe.n.mci',. 'Pin* 
most in.it-d piibin* buildings are the ciiv oipli.in ln>U'.e, 
which li'i- ext n^ive grounds, the, city hall, the eu-lo!ii house, 
tiie ai.- ’id, tin* court house, and fin* Academy of Music, a 
tlieatre, wlmdi e-.ti'enieil one of the, best in tin* .soutln*rn 
State-,. 'I'in.* iMipidation of Charlesteii has increa'-ed from 
IS, 711 in Is'fiO to tll,9S.', in 1 Sfd), to 4(),:il9 in ISOI), 
to 48,950 in 1 '^7') fof whom 22J PJ were cidonreil ami 4S9*J 
foreigner'^), and to 50,r)10 m l.s75 (of wlnmi 32,01- wero 
coloured). 

Charleston ia one of the leading commercial citie.s of the 


South, being the outlet for a very rich rice and cotton pro- 
ducing country, and a point of supply for an extensive 
territory einbniciug South Carolina and parts of North 
Carolifia, (Jeorgia, Alabama, Florida, Tenne.ssee, and Mis- 
sissippi. The coinmorce consists chiefly of exports.^ Dur- 
ing the year ending June 30, 1875, the foreign commerce 
comprised exports to the value of $19,055,960, and im])orts 
valued at $080,343. Included in the exports there were 
205,410 baits of cotton, valued at $18,709,949. Besides 
this foreign commerce there is an extensive trade in cotton, 
rice, naval stores, [)huspliJite, and lumber, which are shipped 
in large ipiantities to pints of the United States. The 
extent of the commerce in these article.s will be indicated 
by the following statement of the quantities received in 
Oharlestnn from the interior for shipment for a series of 
years ending August 31 : — 




1873. 

1874. 

187ft. 

( ottoll, Uplaiul 

. balls 

M8,710 

426,394 

409,724 

,, 8ra Islainl... 


17,118 

11,302 

10,223 

40,796 

lb( V 

ticri‘'‘s 

48,9411 

43,067 

Nav.il stores, sjiiiits. , 

, . CMsUs 

40,000 

41,000 

50,205 

rosin... 

.. . !!• 

I8r).t5s;} 

180,000 

225,957 

I'liosphate, raw. 

....Uiiis 

49,838 

56,413 

51,546 

,, inaiiiifa<*lur«’il ,, 

.^»i;,‘J98 

40,302 

49,500 

Tiinher 

I'-' 

21,000,000 

21,000,000 

5,242,238 


Of the total shijmieiits of cotton during the year ending 
Augu.st 31, 1875, 201,305 bales were sent to foreign, and 
151,809 to home ports. The large quantities of bone 
]>hosphatc ammally shipped are obtained iw the vicinity of 
the cit>, where the ricliest deposits of this material in the 
United fStates liavc been disimvered. A valuable fertilizer 
is iiianufiiclLired from the ])hosplinte. During the year 
onding .fnne 30, 1875, 230 vessels, of 102,023 tons, 
entered in the for(‘ign trade, and 208, of 119,274 tons, 
cleared; 504 vessels, of 382,018 tons, entered, and 461, 
of 328,200 tons, clean'd in the coastwise trade. The 
number of vessels registered, enrolled, and licensed was 
IS5, of 12,051 tons. TJie manufactures of Charleston are 
of inferior inipoitance (‘onijiared wdth its commerce. 
Among the most important industries are the manufacture 
of fertilizers from phosphate, in which more than $2,000,000 
is investi’d, and the i)re[iaration of rice for market by 
removing the Jiusk, cleaniiig, ifcc. There are three rice 
mills in the city, where a large part of the rice crop of 
South (''aroliiia mikI Chorgia is cleaned. The manufacture 
of sulphuric acid is i xtciisively carried on in connection 
with the phosphati* industry. C^iiirJcston has an extensive 
w lioJi'.sale trndf in dry goods, bouts and shoes, clothing, liats 
juid ca|)s, drugs and medicines, A'c. The city has three 
national, four Stati*, and live savings banks. Three rail- 
roails liavet heir termini hen*, — tlic Nurtli-hVistern, extending 
to Florence ; the South (Carolina, to Augusta, Ga.; and the 
Savannah and riiarlcston The Santee canal, 22 miles 
long, conm‘cts Charh sfbn w itli the Santee Kiver. The city 
is divided into eight wiinls, and is governed by a mayor 
and eighteen aldermen. It lias .an excellent fire depart- 
ment and an etr.« ieiit ju»liee system. Among the public 
dial itable institutions aie ) !ie city orplian house, the catholic 
orphan asylum, the almshouse, the asylum for the aged 
and inliiiii, the city ln»^pital. and the asylum for coloured 
or[»hans. In 1871 the school population was 12,727 
<»f wdiom 3291 white and 2221 coloured children were 
attending the public scliools. There weVe 75 teachers- 
employed, of whom all were wdiite, and all, except four, 
were females. The jiublic schools are graded as primary, 
grammar, .and liigh. Thijre is also a normal school for girls. 
TIic liiglicr institutions of learning are the College of 
(’harle.stoii, founded in 1785, which has a faculty of fivei 
and an excellent museum ; and the Medical College of the 
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State of South Carolina, opened in 1832, which has a 
faculty of eight and a valuable pathological and anatomical 
museum. The Charleston library was I'onnded in 1748, 
and has about 15,0UU volunies. Tlierti are ])ul>lished in 
the ci^ fifteen newspapers and periodicals - four daily, two 
thriceV w^eek, lour weekly, two fortnightly, inno monthly, 
and one quartcHy. Th'e city contains 31) churclies, the. 
most noted cdilices being St iMichaels, built in 1702, and 
St ?hilip*s, both Ei)iscopal. 

Charleston was founded about by Englisli ctdonisls 

who had come over with William Sa^lc, A.s ( .iily as 1070 
they had settled a few miles distani I'nmi ilir site of the 
present city at a jilacu which they iianu d ( ‘hai h-ston. 'I'lio 
new village soon began to tluiirish, while tin* original 
settlement dwindled away and disappenicd. During (lie 
revolutionary war two unsuccessful al tempt - w» le imule liy 
the British forecs to take Charleston, — the liist by »^ir 
Peter Parker and »Sir fJenry Clinton in l7Di, ami the 
second by (Jeneral Prevost in 1771h Aft« r a sieee of 
several weeks, the city was taken in May 17M) by a tone 
under Sir Henry Clinton, but it was e\aenale(l b\ tin* Ihitisli 
in December 1782. In the leeent ci\il w.ir ix tueen the 
Northern and the Southern States Cliarleston was the scene 
of the first hostilities, which ccniinicnccd April 12, iMil, 
with the bombardment of Fort Sumter b\ tiu- (/on federate 
Ceneral Pjeauregard. After the snrrendei o\ tin* Foit the 
Confederates took possession of tiie city, ami held il until 
February 1865. In April 18r>3 a naval attack was mule 
upon the fortifications in the harbour b\ a J e«l< ial licet ot 
nine iroii-elajs coiiiinanded by Admiral Du l\inl. 'fins 
effort, however, [irnved unsuccessful, jis was al.M a land 
attack made by (jeneral (aillmore in July eiiMiiiig. The 
advance of Ceneral SLerniaiis army thioiigh South 
Carolina, and the fall of Columbia, the eajntal ol llie State, 
led to the evacuation of Cliarleston by the Coidc-dcratcs 
on the 17lh of February 18(35. The public buihhngs 
cotton W’arehouses, stores, shipping, Ac., had ]»n‘Mously 
been fired by order oi the general in cniuiuaud. Kioiu 
this and other causes the. city siitlereHl iniieli injury during 
the war; but since its close many new' building: have I'em 
erected, and there lias been maiked eemmeiciai and 
industrial progress. (i . s. i>.) 

CIIAPLFSTOWN, formerly a .sepaiate cit> of tiu* 
United States, in Middlesex county, ^la.'^sachm ctf s, but 
since 1874 incorporated witJi the city of Poston, with which 
it had long before been in iiianv respects j»racti<ally one. 
It wus founded in 1(128 or 1(120, and s(»on in-e into im 
portance. The romaikabh* < v<‘nt in it.. jrislor\ is its 

almost complete dost met ion in 1775 dm mg the n^voln- 
tionary war. Its population in 1800 was 2751, wlncli at 
the time of its incorporation with Poston had im i eased to 
32,010. See Boston. 

0IfABLKl\ Nicolas Totssaint, a dcsiLOur and 
painter, more especially of inilitaiy siibji cts, was born in 
Paris on 20th December 17i)2, •aiul died Iheii* on .’lOtli 
October 1815. lie was the son ol a diagnon in the l\e- 
publican army, whose death in the ranks hit tlu* widow 
and orphan in very poor eircninstances. .Madame (/hailet, 
however, a w’oman of dctcnnined spiiit and an extreme 
Napoleonist, managed give lu r boy a nuMh'rute edui-ali()n 
at the Lyci^o Na])oleon, and was rej)aid by lii.s lifelong 
alTection. His first employment was m a J’arisian inairie, 
where ho had to register recruits: lie .‘-er\cd in tlie 
National Guard in 1814, fought bravely at the Ihirriero de 
Clichy, and, being thus unacceptable to tlic Pom bon party, 
was dismissed from the inairie in 181(3. He (hen, Jiaving 
from a very early ago had ajiropensity for draw ing, entered 
the atelier of the distinguished painter Pariui Uro'^, and 
«oon began issuing the first of those lithographeil dcsign.s 
which eventually brought him renown. lii.s Grenadier dc 


Waterloo, xvith the motto “ La Garde nicurt et ne se rend 
pas*' (a famous jJirase which has got uttnbutul to Cam- 
broiine, but which he never uttered, and which cannot, 
perhaps, bo traced larthcr tliaii to this lilli(»graj>li by 
Gharlet), was ]nirticiilarly ]K)j»ular. It was onl\ towards 
1822, lM»we\er, tliat lie lugan t«) be siicce.^stnl in a pro 
fessioiial sense. Litliogiaplis (about 2(H)(i altogidliei ), 
water colom^, sepiii-draw lug.--, niimeioit.s oil skctcJics, and a 
few etclnngs lollowt'd one miotln j lapidly; llu-ie were 
aDo thriM* ovhibiled (»i] pntiin ', thi* in.t ot win li Was 
€‘.Npeci:dl\ :jdMnu il- - I'^pi.vode in iJie l '.im|..iien biis>ia 
(18.‘U))^ tlie ol tli.* b’hllie bv J\!fU.iU (1^37), 

AVoundeil Sohliei-, Halting 111 a IhiMm il > \ \ Mii-'lhe 
inililaiy subje* t . in In- peuili.iil' 'nl'ilitMl, and 

which bmiid ail mui<j«Iic ii^|»oIim‘ in lh« laait, 

and k<*pt alive a bJii.e j-I nm» t lor tJe nimi ) .i-l of 
the Fieiieh nation and tliMonieiil witJi th.' j n i nl-- 
a fi'i'liiig wliuh irn-o.isMl npoii (lie aiii.t '-’m.-elf 
tikwards the closr <•! hr. ranu', ('harht o'l-'igi.id loany 
subjects ol ti»wn Jjle aini j.i .i mt jile, tin w.iy-. «Iii!iiiiii, 
Ac., witli mneh wil and whiin in the dt -m i]'l i vr n:oUot.s. 
One of the most laiiion. .-it,. tin \ u* (’iviio, ToJili |ue, et 
^Iihtaire du (‘apoi'al Xahnliii, in lineiMphs, dating 
fr<un 1838 to 1 8 12. In 1.'‘3.'^ In-, Ik all h bi ;jan to fail, 
owing to an alleelion ol tlie dn t Chailr Wa .;ii uiK‘«nn- 
nionly tall man, with an e.xpie -ivo I.im. ]»anleiiiig and 
good iiatunal ; his (‘haiaetm* (oik |ionde(i, toll ot bovi^h 
tun and high spiiits, with ni.inl\ imlopemh lu • , ami a \ein 
ol religions feeling, and lie was a lie.iitv tavoiint* .iinong 
his intimates, one of wlunn was the leltbrated |..uiittr 
tb'ricault. (/harlet married in ] 82-1, and t w o .-mi^ mu vived 
him. A lile ot Jinn was publjslied in l85i» b\ a military 
Jrieiid, 1)(* la C’oinbi*. 

GH AIIJjFV 1 Lld‘1, a Inindsomi* atid wdl-built town of 
J'Vance, lui tlie left bank of the .Meii.-e, in tin' dipaitmeiit 
of AnleiJiies, a)>oiit one mile noilh ol Mc/iue'-. with 
which it i.s conneitcd b\ aMrjunsioii I'lalgr Since tliu 
mid of tlie J7tli ceiitin> it lias beeoine a tluiving place, 
with iiiaiiufactnres (»t nail-, liardwarin ami lireaim.^, and an 
active (.\[»uit liatle in wine, .'■pij it.-,, < oal, non, and .dalC'S. 
It lias triliiinaks of jnimaiy iiista lee and coinnieiM’, a com- 
inodious jiort, a theatre, a laig‘- jiiiblie librar\,and .i cabinet 
ol natural history. Theoyd maniitai-to] \ ol amis I’omieily 
established Jiere was tiansteiud tt» d iille and ( Jialeilei.iidt. 
C’haijeville was fouinkd by ( liarles of ( .'onyaLiua, eighth 
! duke of ^lantua, in DKM’i, and eoiitinned in tin- pn-sj -Mcm 
j of Ins family tiJl ]7(l8. Jt^ loititleatioiis weie diMi. mt !• 
j 111 1(187 ; .and in 1815 it was plumh ied b\ lla- j’li: i.uj.s. 
launs ])nfonr, the al»be ol I .ongiiei ii(‘, w b««jji iii tlie 
town. I’opulatioii in 1872, !2,(i5h. 

GlIAlil.l/Vt )j\, i’ll i:ki. Kii.vXjOj.^ a w im: oi d<‘,S2-- 
; i7tH), a Frencli .Imuit tiavelli-r and liisioii..n, w.:^ born at 
St C^hientiii 111 D’i82. At the a-c ol si.xli i n ♦ nien.d the 
society of tli»' .le.'-mits; ami, at the a"»‘ oi i weuiv-lJiret', 

I was .sent to C’aiiavla, wJieie lie u inaii.t il loi lour xiars. 

I He atteiwaids bi imiiu* protessm- (•! I d!i h M o s at laHiie ; 
land travi'lled on tin* eiiaijd> ol hi^ .-inly in \aiious 
countries. In 1720 lie \ d An ' i ;c.i tm* two y(ars, in 
order to collect luaterial.^ lor h 1/ / r i/r Itt 

Fniuri‘^ Avliich ajipiaitd in 17 1 t lb al.-o wrote 

di y* //•»/#//, ( 1 75b 5, I't- l>nrnnttfi:< (17.30), 

IJi.'itiiirt du Juj'iUt^w compil.ii 'oil dmlly fiom J\amj>tVr 
(Pollen, 1715), and lie w.is one ol the diiecti i.-, ol the 
Jtunmd df 7’/ r/vo/.f 

GHAPl.(rr'l i:MMd;(b a town of Pnusia, in the pm- 
\ince of I’laiidi iil iiig, dist lict of rot.'^dam, and (iidoof 
Teltow', situated on t!u‘ .^j'lie. inur miles west ot Pei hn, w itli 
whidi a fine pruiin iiade eonneits it. d'he town I. !.^ well- 
built straight si nets, two diurdies, and a liee | aik ; il Ims 
.several sp]iiningmilk<,oil andxitriol factories, a beer brtwciy, 
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and distilleries. It is much frequented in summer by 
visitors fnun Berlin. The castle, built in 1 69G for the queen 
of Frederick 1., the eloctress Sophia Charlotte, after wliom 
the town was named, contains a collection of antiquities 
and paintings. In the castle grounds tliere is an extensive 
orangery, a-i also a granite mansoleiim, the work of Scheii- 
kel, Avitli nioaumcnts of Frederick AVilliain 111. and Queen 
Louise by Baneli. 'Fho ])opulati(m in 1S71 u;is 19,518. 

(.^llAliLOTTFSAMLLE, a town of the L’nitcl States, 
the cii[>ital of All)einarl(3 county, Virginia, situated :il)out (15 
miles nortii-west of Hichmond on Moore’s (’reck, a tributary 
of Jiivanna river. It is a railway junction of some import- 
ance ; but its celebrity is diu' to tlie university of Virginia 
and the residence of d’homus .Itdl’erson, wliuii an' both in 
the neighbourhood. riio university was loiiinled by 
Jetferson in IS 1 9, and «»v(‘r ^'J0(),00() was spent on the 
buildings; it is enilDWcd ami controlled l)y 1 lie state, and 
was attended iii 1S75 by .‘b'JO .students. Monlieello, the 
founder’s resiih*tiee, is still f lauding, tliouali m a somewhat 
dilapidateil stat'\ and liis tomb is to be seen in the family 
biirving-gronnd. I'lie [H)[>nlation of ilie town in 187t) was 
2S.qs, of wliom I I7.‘» were coloured. 

Clf.VK hor rid TOWN, a town of liriti'^h America, in 
the Lominion of Canada, the capital of I’rince Fdward 
lal ind, is situated on gently rising ground on the north 
bank of llillsborongb lliver, at its jiimlion with Yi»rk 
Jviver, init far from llio south coast, in 1 r I.')' A', lat. and 
G.T 7' \V. long. It has a good Iiarbniir in Jlill.dioroiigh 
Bay, and the river is navigable by tin' largest vessels for 
several niile’^. Besjile-; the ( Toveriiim'nt buildings and tlie 
eoiirt-hoii'^e, the town possesses an iliuseopal, a Koman 
(jatholie, and a Scotch clinr h. a fort and barraek.s, a con- 
vent, a lunatic asylum, an exeliange, a jail, tliree liank-, 
and an alin^Iioii^c ; its cducatumal institutions include 
the Prince ot Wales ( ’ollege, sujiporteil by t lie jirovinco, tlie 
liomnn Catliolic (’ollege of St J tuii^OnV, tlie Wesl,.\an 
Methodist Academy, tonmleil in and a iii»rmal 

school ; and among it industrial e-t iMi him nis are an iioii 
foundry, a woi.lli-n factory, and sliiphailiiiiig }.iids. Jjarge 
quantities of grain arc cxporli'il, as well a-^ jiotaloes, li.di, 
and pork. A McannT jilies Indwa'cii the town and Siuitlipoil 
every ln»ur, ami tlicrci.; regular conmiunic it iiui w itli .'■evcr.d 
of the ollr-r conlimntal ]M»its. A Iad'\a^ , w itii a total 
length of niih* run* red to ( h-or-ilow n and Sonris, 
and w'Ost to SiMinaddc, .Mbi-rlon, and 'ri-ni^li, i’ojuilation 
in J871, 

CIIAIvOLLlCS, a lowM of France, tlie eniiilnl of an 
arrondisseimuit in th" dc]>arlnicnt of Sioiie-et Jaure, l\ 
miles by rail W.N.W. ol M.-bon. It has tiibunals of 
primary instance and conn e i-ee, an agu’iculinral society, 
a coninnmal college, a pub's* Id-rirv, niannfacloiies of 
pottcryw’are, iron forg* and i eo!i-i<lp|.ible trade in corn, 
wine, cattle, and tiniln r. It w ■ tho e,i]>it d of C'liarolais, 
an i»hl divi-ion of I'Vance. wlmh linui t|je liith centiiiy 
gave tlie title of c(mnt to it- p..- »■- Jn I.q*j7 the 
countsliip passi d byniarriige to lli'- lio'i of Aimagnae ; 
and ill l.‘>9ti it was s(»ll to j’liilip r.’.r.uimly. After the 
d ‘iitli of (Jlnih- the Ilol 1, wlio in Jn \nut]i li:id borne tin* 
tiMi* of count i>f (’Irirolais. it was s i/ d by Louis \ f. of 
Franrc : l)nt in I P9d it was ciMled b\ (‘li nle-^ VIII to 
M.ix'lriiilian ')f Aii:>Lii,tln' re[)reseiilali\ e of tin* I’.iirgundian 
family. rihinatelv pa eing to lln‘ Sj'anidi kings, it 
b^'cajiie fnr a con jdfi iMi* jnriod an i,f disjuite 

bf'tw'eeii l’:M'ie.‘ and Spiiii, until at lengtii li wa-- a -agiied 
to (’ond*' tlif (ln‘it, in leward for tie .-tr\!^^-^ he li.-d 
rendered to tli*‘ S]iani-;li mnn ircli. Tlie niiiis ol tin- comit’s 
castle occupy the ^iimmitof a jiill in tlie imniediab* \ieiiiity 
i»f the town. l*upul.itioii in iSTl^ b 

CHAIIO.V, in (beeian niytliol'>gy, tlie .son of Fiebiis and 
Kox, whose office it was tn frrry the souks of the decoa.sed 


who had received the rite of sepulture over the waters of ..V 
Acheron. For this service each soul was required to pay 
an oholus or clanaco^ one of which coins was accordingly 
placed in tho mouth of every corpse previous to burial. 

CHAllONDAS, a celebrated lawgiver, who legislated 
not only for his native Cataiui, but likijwise for various 
cities of Magna Orajcia. By soiuo he is said to have been 
a discqdo of Pythagoras, who flourished 540-610 B.C,; 
and according to the comirioii account (as given by 
Diodorus, xtt.), he also drew up a code for the use of the 
Thiirians ; but this statement is scarcely admissible, since 
Thiirii was not foundod till the year 413, and it is known 
that the laws of Charoiidas w ere in use among the Bhegiane 
till they were abolished by Anaxilaus, who reigned from 
49I-I7G J5.0. It is traditionally related that CharondsA' 
fell a sacritice to one of his own laws, by which it waa 
made a capi t al olVeiice to ap[iL‘ar armed in a public assembly. '• 
Hastening to quell a tiirnnlt on his return from a military 
cxiicilition, his sword still Iiangiiig by his side, he waa 
reminded by a citi/eii of his violation of the law, upon 
I whiidi (.liarondas exclaimed — “Tlieii will I seal it with 
my blood ! '^ and iinmetli.itcly plunged tho weapon into- 
lii.s lireast. Fragments af his laws arc given in Heyne's 
O/fiffit’/fti/, vol. ii. 

CllAllPENTl Fll, Fka\(;i)US (JGl^O -17(ki), arcliamlogist 
and man of letters, was born at Paris. Intended for the 
bar, he quilted law* for literature at an early age, and ^vas 
i i‘mplo 3 a'd b}’ the great minister Culhert, who had deter- 
I mined on tlie fonmialion of a French Fast India Company, 

I to draw up an explaiiiilory account of the jr reject for the 
peru.sal of Louis MV. ; to the memoir he thus prejiared he 
afterwards added a seiond ]iart. Cliar]ieniier, who W'as au 
ardent admirer ol liis ow n longue, was one of the lirst to 
di inoiislrate tlie ab.'^iirdily of the use of Latin in inoiiu- 
inental iiiMTijitioiis, and to him w’as entrusted the task of 
Mipi'lying the painting'^ of Lebrun in the Versailles Callery 
with apjirojiriale liyi lie acquitted himself so 

imiiUVreiitly of tin* coinniissioii that his verses had to be 
replaced by others, the work of Bacine aiidBoileau. With 
the.e ])oet-; (’harjientiu* had already quarrelled, having 
equiused the cause of I errault in the famous acadi'iuical 
disjmte (ltI87) eonccniiiig the relative merit of the ancients 
and moderns, and their notices of him are by no means 
calenlaled to ]ilaee his aliililies in the most favourable 
light. lit: u crediteil with an important share in the 
protluetion of the inagmfn’ent series of medals that com- 
inemorate the prinei]»al evi-nls of the age of Louis Quatorze. 
(’Iiarpeiitier, who was long in receipt of a pension of 1200 
livivs from (.’olbert, was erudite and often ingenious, but 
lie was always heavy and commonplace. Ilis principal 
works are a Vic ffr N'oe/v^/r (1()50), a translation of the 
Ci/ru/fadid of Xeii:)|»hoii (1(359), the Traiic (/c la Peinhire 
Parhiiifr (IGSl), and the Ih'ftnse de V }}!cc€lleHC€ de la 
LatnfUt I'l a in'iUSt' (lG95g 

CHABKON PiKi:i:i:(roll 1G03), a French philosopher, 
born in I'aris in 1511, was one of tho twenty-hve children 
of a bookseller of that city. After studying law at Orleans 
nud Lourges, ami o' luiuing (lie degree of doctor from the ^ 
latti-r university, he settled at Paris to practise as an 
aflvnt'at>*. Lilt, liaviiig met with no great success during 
live or six \ears, he entered tin: cliiirch, and soon gained 
the higjio.t popularity as a preacher, rising to the dignity 
of canon, and being api>ointed preacher in ordinary to 
Margaret. At length, when about forty-^even years 
of age, he determined to I'nllil a vow' which he had oncfr 
iirultj to ent(‘r the cloi.ster ; but, being rejected by the 
(.’aithusian.s ami by the Celestines, and having taken the 
ailvice of some professed casuist^, he held himself absolvied^ 
and continued to follow his old profession. He delivered 
a course of sermons at Angers, and in the n^x^t^ |[e|kr passed 
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to Bordeaux, where he formed his short but famous and 
important friendship with Montaigne. Its intimacy is 
shovfn by the fact that at the death of Montaigne, in 1592, 
Cfharron was requested in his will to boar the arms of his 
family. 

In i594 Charroii published (at first anonymously, after- 
wards under the’ name of “ Benedict Vaillant, Advocate of 
the Holy Faith,*’ and also, in 1594, in his own name) hs 
Troia Veriles, iu which, by methodical ami ortliodox argu- 
ment, ho seeks to prove that there is a Ood imd n true re- 
ligion, that the true religion is the Cliristian, and that the 
true church is the Roman Catholic. Thiy. la^t bouk (wliieli is 
three-fourths of the whole work) is i hielly an answer to 
the famous Protestant work entitled Lr Traits I'/ujtlae 
by Du Plessis Moniay; and in the seeeml etliiion (l.^Of)) 
there is an elaborate reply to an attack on tlie lliinl 
which had been published anonynionsly by a Protestant 
writer. Les Trois Vh^itts gained considerable iM)|»ularity, 
ran through several editions, and obtained for it.', author the 
favour of the bishop of Caliors, who iq>[iointeil Iiim inland 
vicar and theological canon. It also led to hi.s biin*; 
chosen <leputy to the general assembly of the cUruy, of 
which body he became chief secretary. It \\;.s billowed 
in 1600 by DUcours Chrestumt, a book of seiinoiH, similar 
in tone, half of which treat of the Eucharist. 

In the following year (1601) Charron jmblishcd at 
Bordeaux his third and most remarkable w oik— I he 
famous a conqdete popular syNlem ul mmal 

philosophy. Usually, and so far correctly, it i- (ouplrd 
with the Essays of Montaigne, to which the author ih nmier 
very extensive obligations ; but though it is avtiwnlly com 
posed in great part of the tlionglits and even the wuids of 
others, theri3 ia'distinct individn dity in the book. It is 
specially interesting from the time wIilmi it appiMOMl, ami 
the man by whom it \vas written. Coii'>[iiciioii-i as a 
champion of orthodoxy against atiicist.^, Jew,-, and Protect 
ants — without resigning this position, and .'.tdl iiplmlding 
practical orthodoxy — Charron suddenly stool fnrth as tlio 
representative of the most comphde intellect u d M-i ptici.',iu. 

Ilia psychology ia aellsationali^t. With muw* all our 
knowledge commences, and into sense all may be re-ol\ed. 
The soul, located in the ventricles of the brain, is alfectcal 
by the temperament of the individual ; the dry tempm-a 
ment produces ticute intelligence ; tin* innisi, mi iuory ; the 
hot, imagination. Dividing the intelligmit soul into these 
three faculties, he show's after the iiiaiim r w hich Bicun 
subsequently adopted — w'liat branches of .^rii iu ecom'spond 
with each. With regard to I lie nature i>f the -oul he nnrily 
quotes opinions. The belief iu its immoitulity, he .sa\s, is 
.the most universal of beliefs, but the nio t b‘tbl\ .aippoited 
by reason. As to map’s pow'er of attaining truth liis 
scepticism ia d^ecided ; and he plainly dcchin-s that nmie of 
our faculties enable us to dislinguisli truth trom error. 
In comparing man with the lower animals, (Jiarron insi.'.ls 
that there are no breaks in natufe. “ I'Iiom; parts wliidi 
approach and touch one anothiT are more or less similar. 
So between man and the other animals there is much near- 
ness and kindred.” The latter have re.^on ; nay, they 
have virtue; and, though inferior in some lesjiccts, in others 
they are superior. Th% estimate formed of man is not, 
indeed, flattering. Ilis five most cssmili.d qualities are 
vanity, weakness, inconstancy, iriisery, pivsnniption. I "pon 
this view^ of human nature ami the human lot (Jiarron 
founds hils moral system. Equally sceptical with Mon- 
taigne^^ and decidedly more cynical, he is diMinguisbeil by 
a deeper ana sterner tone. Man roihes into the worhl 
to endure; let him endure then, ami .tint in silence. To 
■be grieved by others' sorrows is a w'eakness ; onr compas- 
sion should be like that of* God, who succours the suller- 
ing without .sharing iu their pain. Avoid vulgar errors ; 
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cherish universal sympathy. Let no passion or attachment 
become too powerful for restraint. Follow the customs and 
laws which surround you. Such are the maxims he lays 
down. • 

Special interest attaches to Gliarroii's treatment of reli- 
gion. lie li!i.s been lauded for hi.s piety, and condemned for 
his infidelity; but he is justly to be regarded as a sceptic 
of the school of iMontaigne. He insists on tliiMlivcrsities 
iu religions ; he tlvve-lls also on what wamld indicate a com- 
iiioii oii;'Jn. All grow' from sin. ill lieginniiigs aiul increase 
by a smt 4if p<»[»nliir cuiitagiuii ; all teach that (.hid i.s to bt* 
appoa.sod by [naycr.s, presents, vo^^.^, but cs[iLM*ially, and 
mo.st iriMlioiially, by Iniman MiHciing. Each i:, said by 
its devotees to liaxe been given l»y insjiiratimi. Jji fact, 
however, a man is a Christian, .lew', or Maln»m« tan, bid'orc 
he knuw.s In* i-> a man. Oiu* icligioii is built upon .niotbcr; 
tilt -b‘wi.sh, tor instance, on tin*. J\g\plian and otlicr (Jeii- 
tile religioii.s, the Christian on the .lewisli, tlie Mahometan 
on iho Jewish and (.'hii^tiaii (‘oinbined. Hut while he 
o[»enly th‘i*iart‘S religion to In* “strange to iommon M*n.se," 
the. practical result at whn’h Chan on airi\e^ i.s that one is 
not to sit ill judgment on his iaith, but to be “simple and 
obedient,” and to allow' him cll to be li d liy public aiitlio- 
rity. Tlii.s is one rule of wimIohi witli n-gard to religion ; 
and another equally important i.^ to ii\oid .siij)(‘rstitioii. 
What siqier.stihon i.s lie boldly veniiin -; to delme. [t is 
tliii belief that (hid is hke a hard jndgi* who, r to find 
fault, narrowly examines oiir .sln'liiosl act, th.it lie i.s 
revengeful and hard to appea.^e, ami that tin rcfoie lb* nm.st 
be llattered and importuned, .ami won o\er by t ain and 
.sicrilioe. ’rrim ])iety, which is the. Hist of duties, is, on 
the other hand, the knowh ilge of (Jod and of om*\s .-elf, the 
latter knowledge bi*ing ncce-.‘'arv ti» tin* forim-r. It is the 
:il)a.sing of man, the evalling 4if Cod, the ln'lief that w'liat 
lie sends is all good, and tliat all tin* bad is fiom onivelves.' 
[t h‘ads to s[iiritnal worshi[>; for external ceremony is 
merel}^ for onr odvantag**, nut for Ilis ghay. 

Cliarroirs political xiews an* neither ongiiial imr indc- 
petnliuit. lie pours lunch hackneyed .M*orn on the common 
herd, declares the so\ el eigii to be Ih i source ot law, ami 
a.SNerts that pojiular treeiloin i.'» d.jig' mils. 

At once tlie /)>• />i bmuglit njioii its author the 

most violent altack.s, the cliit*f bi ing by the Jesuit (hiras.sc. 
.\ .se<*ond eilitioii w'as iu \ erl heless stioii ealled for. In 
DiO.J, notwithstanding much op|lO’^itlon, it began to appear ; 
but only a few' pagt*.s had been printed whi-n Charmn »lit‘il 
.sndderdy in the .street. A summaiy ami il. fi iicf of the 
writ ten slnutly ln-fon* bis di'atli, ajipe.iied in irjlli. 
Ill lOOlrlii.s friend .Michel de l.t IbMbeiii.nlh t pitlixedto 
an <*ditii>n of the /SW;/( s.s/* a Lile, whicJi »h picls ( hantai as a 
man of the most amiable dispo.-sitiou and pnit -i. • ha raet it. 
Ilis complete works, with tlii.s Life, were j-nlwi !:« d in 1655. 
All excelh'iit abriilgnmnt of the j . gi\i n in Teime 

iiiantrs /V(f//fi.vfi/i/nV, vol. ix. 

CllAUrhdi. Tim wold ch.irti r, li'-iu thick 

[»aper or parchmeiil, came tob“ appb.d, Imiu the .sul>.slauce 
on wdiicli it was w’rilteii, to a doeuiu* ni Luant»*d by a [U'lnce 
eonfcrriiig or acknowledging pri’.i l< gc-. to be enjoyed by 
either the whole or a portion ol ih<‘ pi i»j»!e under hi.s rule. 
In iMiglaml, from the Cunqin' I d*»wnwards, there wa.s a 
struggle betwi'cii tlios.j w h- > -lulit to enforee tlie feudal 
exaction-i whieh tin* XiU iii ui ^ h id le.irneil in France and 
lliose who attempted In I' . i-t tin* innovation uiul liohi 
the t)ld Saxon customs, hat tir.d. it w’as iieontei^t bitwiMii 
the monarch with Ins \nimau followers on the »im* sale 
ami the Saxon [Mquilation on the otlu*r, tlic eomlitions li.id 
cliaiigetl dining the lap-t* of nearly .i eeiitury ami a half 
preceding the leign of John, and the bamms were so 
frequently incen.sed by the oppressions ai^ exactions of 
the ambitious king.s, to whose power they liad I'ontributed 
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»o iiiueh, that they joined in the general demand ffjr “ the 
good old laws of Edward the Confessor.” Even so t arly 
as the reign of the Conqueror himself, there was a ro\al 
acknowfedgnieiit of franchises or liberties, and the eliarli rs, 
renewals, ur eunlirmations granted by subsecjiieJit kings are 
inextiicably numerous. Coke, witlumt exliaii^ting ilu'in, 
counts tliirty-two. The Croat diarter of King John 
( ILMo) li.is so con.spieuous a i»liu*e in lil.-siory, iml ojily iioni 
its comparative e»>mpleti*noss, but bi'canse it cx.icted 
by men with arms in their handsfrom a ie.>i.>tmg King, and 
was thus an enforced stijndation likely tt) hr ligidly 
interpieted, in-tead of a ci»iU‘esMrn caiele-^l\ roiirided ami 
readily forgoltrii. A great many of the stipulalnai.’^ <if the 
Creat Charter nder to leiidal exa»-tion.s now l<wie obsoleti' 
that the restraints on tlimi I'caso to be jiitrlli -ihlr ; ami 
tllo.-^e who have looked at the “ ]Kdladinm of oiii lil>erties,'* 
expecting to find in it high-sounding deiinitii'ii.- ol freedom 
like those in iiioileiii ( 'unliiieiital doelaralioii- “I iiglit.liaxe 
been niindi 4lisa]»pointed. 1‘Ken in the < omparati\ely 
popular langnave of lilaekstone tliere is not nim.Ii to con\ev 
a di'^tinct expression to unpndessiunal modern re.uhrs. 

“It ii\. •'],** lie v.ivs, “tlir <•! I.ii.tl- fii ft lony in tin* 

^ s.'inie in. Mill* r it still n'liniins, and ]>rolii!'it- <1 Ini tin* Inline, the 
giants i)f • \elnsi\ e tislierie^, ami the neciinn of m w hrid^rs act 
t() i*|»[>less the lieiglilt«mi!i«H>d. \Vilh I. sj.c. 1 \n pilsate lights, it 
fstalilislK d tin- testanieiitaiy power of 11 h nl'p i 1 pait nf Ids 

prr-,<)ii.il e-.l.ile, the H'st heing dist lihlltol .ilnnirf hli Wlte.Mld < hil- 
dien ; it l.d«l down tlie law of slower as it lia^ •nnlimie'l ev«*r since : 
and il pioldhited the* .ippe.ds of woIikii, niil< -> tor the death ot 
their Inisliands. In inatleisol pnldie polier and national eoneein, 
it ilijoined ii iiniloinnty of weighU and nn M-mes, gM\e in*w eii- 
coinagemeiils to c oniineicc' hy t he pH)t« et loiiet i i ohaiit .stiang«r<, 
and tni'hade the alienation oi hinds ni iiiniliiiaiii With legaid to 
the adiidnislmtion of justiee, lu-ades pioliihilniy all d<*»iials oi 
delays of il, it ll\L‘<i the ec»mt of c-niiiiiion pita-, .it W» stnnnstci, 
tliJil llie sintois nnght no loiigc'i he h.n.e'iil wiili lollowmg tin* 
king's person in all Ins j n’ogi esses ; and ai tie* .*-aiiie time* Inoiigdit 
the tiial of issues home to the \eiN dooi-, <i| the fie« h»tldc*is, h\ 
(liiveting .isd/.es to lie taken ill the piopci iniintles, alid est;d lish- 
ing aiiiiiial eio nits. Jl also c orrected }-oiii( al'iecs tin 11 iin ideiil to 
the liiils ]jy wagcT of law and of hatlle, dm > ted thcj ic*giilai 
aw.ndiiig of iinpiest-. for life oi iii'iiihu, piolnlatid the knig’.s 
iiifiiior iiiiin^teis from holding jihas of the ( lowii, or living any 
ciiminal chaig«‘, wlicnhy many toileiliiie^ nuiihl otheiwi.se ha\e 
inijiistlv aeeund to tlie e\elie(|uer, and n julaled llie time* and 
plai e ot lioldiiig tla- iiiicaior tnlniii.ils ol )ii‘-lhe, tlie eounty eonil, 
shclitr-i till II, and ( <»III t-leet . It MUitmiitd :iinl e.stal ilKsiicsl the 
illn I til o| the « it \ of liiiiiilon, and all ot In i i ilir Imronghs, tow*iis, 
ainl poi1% of the kiiiirdotn And, l.etl\, il pmiiited ev»iv nnli- 
vi«lll.d of tlieiiilnai in tlie I'lee eiljiiMinnl ot lil^ hie, Ills llhertV, 
and his piopeil\, nnlf-. d* • l.ned to he jeil* d h\ ihe judgment ol 
Ids peels <»T 111'- l.iw ol ih' land.’' 

Tin- niuteii.il feutuie of the clocuiu' lit i.-. that, sn blightly 
refcjrrecl to in the extr.ict, winch “ No freenmn 

shall li»* taken or impi i.soneil, c.ir be di- ri. ed uf liis ficclmld 
ur liberties, or free cu-slom.-’. or be outlaw ed or exiled, ur 
any utlna’wi.se daimyged, iiur will wc- nj»un Jiim, iior ! 

send U[»on him, but by hiw fill jndu'im nl of hi.-, peers, ur by ' 
tin* law of the land.” In this st ipnlaln ni there i> iiifeirc*d j 
that ;'U]»remac*y uf tin; fi.xeil [Miinipli-> cd' the law u\er tlie ' 
will and )»o\\er of tlie inoiiandi, which hits rendered tlie 
fanatic-.d c]e\i*tion of tin; Engli.sh l.iw\.r. to the. ir common ’ 
law' r,«i ju-tit’iable , ami as a farther iiiity, tlie light uf 
tiial liy purs or jiirvmi*ii apimiutul a piijietunl ]H)j»ul:ir 
tribiiiiiil to cheek tlin ullicial judge-^, .- Imiild they lie 
tf‘m[)ttd to .'-•11 the liberlic.s and pri\ih‘'g» ol the sniject, 
If.illaiH, .1 M I y Lumpeteiit judge, .says, “The in. titutioiis uf 
])C)'-.il i V(‘ ]^.^,lh^•far more, important ihiirje which linn; 
Jin ^ w rone lit in tlic_* cjider uf suciet} dm me <IOt) \cais 
fuile-e.jiuM.l lo t hi* C rc.it ( 'ImrltT, have* nndoiilitedl\ Jis.sened 
it.s direct npplicMtion to mir prcM-nt circnmstam e-. Jlnt it 
is .still the kcy.'-tcjie c»f Engli.’-h liberty All that has sinec 
berni ubtainvd is little mure tlinn a cuillirmatiun ur cum 
tiienlary ; and* if e\i*iy .sidr-ecpieiii huv were to lie Bwept 
wey, there would still remain the bold features that di.S' 


tinguLsh a free from a despotic monarchy .” — {Middle Ages^ 
chap, viii.) 

Exemplars of the Great Charter were preserved among 
the inuiiimeiits of cathedrals, and in other places calculated 
to })rc.serve public archives. The liccord ComiijSssion, 
when they ])ublislicd their edition of thq statutes of the 
realm, were desirous to print the best authenticated version 
uf the charier of King John; and they stale, that ‘‘in 
Lincoln Cathedral, an original of the Great Charter of 
Libert ie.s, granted by King Julin in the seventh year of his 
reign, is [uvsi'rved in a perfect state. T'his charter ajipears 
to bi* of .superior authority to citlii'f of the two charters of 
the same date i»reser\ed in the ]>ritish ^Inscum. From the 
c.mti inpurary indorseinent of the word J/nuxdina on two 
folds of the charier, this may be luvsnmed to be the charter 
tran.^mitted by the iianiKs uf Hugh, the then bishop of 
J.inculii, w hu is one of the bishops named in the introductory 
clan.-.e.”-^ -(////ruc///c7/ci7/, xxix.) 

Among the other cuiices.sion.s of a le.s.s comprehensive 
nature, the Gharler of tlie Kurcst was deemed next in 
iiii[»urtanc{‘ to Magna Glmrta. In nothing wms the selfish 
rajiacity of tlie Norman monarcli.s more conspicuous than 
in their relentless clearings of gri'at districts of country for 
the establishim nt of fore.sis or chases, where the sanctity 
of their field-sports w as [irolected with a .strict legal severity 
not conceded lo the ]>rotection of ordinary ]»roperty and 
[i(*rsoiial freedom. The (.'harter of the Forest imposed 
whole.some limits on .sm li iiiruails, and Jicnce, along with 
the Gn‘at Charter, it Jia.s been printed atthocornmenceinent 
of the English statutes, i'he jiosition of thiisc documents 
in a scries i»f Acts of Parliament is nob so anomalous as it 
might seem ; for it wonhl be very difficult to distinguish 
the charters from tin; carlie.st statutes, wiiich were con- 
ci'.^sions or admisj^ioiis granted by the monarch on the 
rrijuisition of the principal persons of the realm assembled 
togctlii'r. Onr slalnles, indeed, still bear in their 
phiaseulogy a te.Minnmy to this origin. 

The early nsi* of tin; word “ charier,” as a foundation of 
constitutional libel lies, led to il^; l>eiiig ajqJicd on various 
occasions lo fundamental con.stitutional codes or rules of 
government adojited by vaiiou.s nations. The most 
memorable instance i.s tin* French Chartt*^ containing the 
coiistilntion of tin; Fn iich ( lovernment, as adjusted at tho 
restoratinii in ISIh, ami amendeil at tlie revolution of 
isjt), which had its origin in an atteiiqit of Charles X, to 
stretch one of its dubious clause.s. 

Emm sucli public act.i as !Magna Cliarta, the concession 
uf jirivilegcs by chuiter from the (howii descended through 
variuus grades. Lulh in England and iScotland the 
]>rivilcg( s <»f municipal coijiorationjs either were conferred 
«if old by diarter, or were presumed to have been so con- 
fern d. The power of the Crown ha.s' in this form 
long xirtnally dcpnilocl, but it is still competent lo incor- 
purate rolliM tivr buJics \yith certain limited powers by royal 
charter ; though, in general, it is deemed necessary when 
the power.^ might alieet pi rsonal or jmblic interests to-secure 
iheiii by Act of Paiiiament. Jiisidious privileges were 
sometimes granteti by chailer, and were among the objects 
of the attac-ks on the Cruv.n’s iiov’er to grant monopolies 
in tlie I Till century. 

I)y the practice of mimicking tlie usages of the sovereign 
tlirough all grades of feudality, it became the custom for 
evciy feudal lord or .superior, high or low, when conceding 
any privilege, as to his lief or landed property, to do so by a 
charter. 'Jims, tlironghoiit the Lritish empire, and in 
Se.utland especially, one of the most ordinary deeds con- 
nected with tin; commerce in land assumes to this day the 
sha])e. of a concession of privileges by a sovereign or other 
higii feudal lord to his vas.sal. One of the essential features 
wliich the student of {Scottish law has to master in the 
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practice of conveyancing is the constitution of tlie charter. 
Although modern practice lias ingrafted on it otlier classes 
of deeds, to suit the exigencies of tlie coiumerce in land, 
such as the disposition, the assignation, iIt., yot “the char- 
ter ” the original source from \vliicli the spirit and tenor 
of the whole system of conveyancing are to l)e ac(|uireii. 

(JHA IITEU-PARTV, a written or purtly written and 
partly i)rintcd contract, by wliich a sliip is let or hired for 
the conveyance of goods on a spccilied vo\:igc, or fi>r ;i 
ilefinite ])eriod. By llus terms of tliis conlr.u t ihu owners 
declare the ship to be “tight, staueli, j-lnaiL:, ami every 
way fitted for the voyage;” and they an- arcuuliiie.ly liable 
in damages to the merchant or cliailehT, if ihr ^hip be 
unscawortliy, or if they fail to jutwide Ikm with any 
necessary equipment or clearances. 'I'lu*. sliiptiw arc 
further. bound to have the vessel ready to iv« i ivr la r cari;o 
at the stipulated time ; and they arij n siMui; ilih* ft,r ihe 
proper stowage of the goods received on ho.nd. On tin* 
loading being completed, the vessel mu.>t pioiied williont 
delay to her appointed destination ; and .'-liculd .slu* un 
necessarily dcviiite from the regular coui-m- of the vevage 
(a proceeding which might vitiate tlie incn hanl '.s inMiranci s), 
the owners arc liable in damages to tlie. inendiant. On 
arrival at the port of destination tlic gornhs aie to be 
delivered “agreeably to bills of lading,” the n-.qiouMbiliiy 
of the shipowners in this particular being limited by the 
usual exception against loss or damage by “ the act ol (Jnd, 
the queen^s enemies, fire, and all ami (ivery other dangrr.s 
and accidents of the seas, rivers, ami navigation of \\huic \er 
nature and kiftd soever.” The freight pa\ablc to tlic ^hqe 
owners is tlic amount .‘specified in tlie cliarU‘r-]»arly, wliich 
may in certain cases be either imire or Ics.s th.in the r.de.3 
mentioned in the bills of lading,— the chaiton r having 
usually the right of sub-letting the shiji in part or in uln)h‘ 
to other shippers, oil terms agreed upon between themselves, 
which it is customary to specify in their so) larate lulls 
of lading, W'ithout prejudice to the original agreeincnt. Jii 
such cases, however, the shipowners^ lien on the goods for 
freight extends only to the amount siiecifled in the IjIII.^ of 
lading ; and they must look to tlic cliarleiei* jjcrsunally for 
any further sum which may be due to them. 

The charterer, on his jiart, is bound to furiii.^h the cargo 
at the port of loading, ami to take delivery ol tlic .‘-.iim* at 
the port of discharge wiLliiii s[)ecitic(l ju riijd.s, wliicli are 
usually called “laydays.” He may tletain the \LSsel for a 
certain fixed tinic beyond the stipulated ]ay<la\s un pa\ment 
of a specified sum as “ demurrage” for each d.i> the .^hip 
BO detained. TJic laydays commence on tlie ship being 
iroady to load or to discliarge, even although it may iiappeii 
from the port being cruw’^ded, or from similar eau.ses, that 
she cannot at the time be jdaced in a bia-lli wln re it wouhl 
be convenient cll* practicable for the merchant to begin tliese 
operations. 

The vessel is not bound to jn-oe^’cd iie.iit r t(» lier port of 
loading and discharging than “ she may safely get and 
this generally means that she is not bound to go nearer (o 
a loading port tiiaii to the point from wliieh hlu' can safely 
get away again with her cargo on lK»anl. 'flic eharterer, 
therefore, must pay the#ex]>ense of mressaiv lighterage in 
leading or discharging, unless there be a .s|»eeilic agreement 
to the contrary. 

It is usual to insert in charlerqiarties a elaii^e by whieli 
the parties bind thein.selves to fulfil tlieir eonlract iimler a 
specified sum as penalty for iioiiqierforiname ; but the 
amount of this penalty is not the absioliitc limit of the 
damages which either party may be entitled to re<*over 
under any of the other conditions which may have been 
violated. Sec Carrier. 

CHABTIER, Alain, the most distingni.shod Prenehinan 
4>f letters during the 15th century, was born at Bayeux. 
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The date of his birtli is not known, but Valh t de 
Viriville places it between l.‘)80 and l«3iH). AfUr a 
complete course tif study at the university of Paris, lie h 
supposed to Jiave cntci(‘il the service of (’liailes Vj., wlio 
is said to Jiave eliaiged Jiim with imjiuitant mi.-^sjons. 
After this, liuwcNer, lie is known to liavc followed the 
fortunes of (.’liarlcs the L)au|ihin, attiawar.ls ( ‘iiailes \'Jf , 
and to lia\e bi'eii em]»loyed by tlrii piim*i‘, alunit J in 
till? triple caj'aeity cleik, .nid tiiiaiicial seer* t ary. 

He i.s al.'O saul to liave la id a pr> iu nd in the cathedral 
chiireh of Xi.tif hnnedo P.iri , «»f wlmli Ik* lilM wi.so 
aich-di-aeuii, and tn have biT ii ^.eiil a^rn\ny luih.* ,^eMttisli 
eoiirt. A I/.itiii epit.qth, (li.^eoviied in the 1 >1 h i . ut iiry, 
and j>ronniiiic< d anlheiilie l»y the bn>ei i :ili.,:.i\ elted, 
credits him with the, i nioMiieiit ol ntlni <i i-j i; i.- . than 

those referred to. atitl dei !,ir« that 1 m* f // ///i 

iffUiS (** /S'> ’ 111 the < iiy •'! A\iginiii, "/>/./ >1^ 

r I 1 ti*. ’ 

'f'here is .soineanalueN In iwrtn the I'ato of Aiaiii t ! iilier 
and lliat of Pon.^iid Put h (.iijoud ;iii ( \l r.iiadiii.iiy 
reputation during their liu -, iml after death In.tli weie 
neglected and forgotten. Al.iin ( ’h.irl lei 's lot w.i.^ ea‘-t iii 
tioublous tunes he fell tli« aennv nt Agii:ef»urt, ami 

witncs.scd th(‘ lisc of tin*, ^laid but tim wnild siejn to 

liave increased liis renown. 'fin* >toiy of the bmioiis 
Ivi.ss bestowed by Hargaiet of Siotlaml, Wili* of tliat 
Louis the T)aiiphin who w.is aftiiwaols to In- known a.s 
Ijtillis \1., on “A/ )H't rn use inHuhf dr hfifiidh ‘ .,// issns 
it surtis taut (fr unds ft vr rt tn usi s s< uti'in’t, , ’ antlietitic 
or not, i.s interc'sting, if only as a pioof of the Ineh ilegive 
of estimation in whicli tin* ugliist man of Ins day wa'> held. 
Jean do Masles, who amiutateil a poition of his vuse, lias 
reeonlod liow' the [uiges and young gentleim n of tliat 
(‘poeh were recjuiri'd daily to learn by heart iia.-.-aucs of hi.s 
Dreviairu diS Notdfs ; L^d^ate, the J-aiglisIi riiMiiesti’r, 
sludiod him avdetitly and atltM lionately , ami (‘lenient 
Harot and Oeiavien <h* Saint (hlais, waiting lifty }ears 
aftir his death, fiml many fairuord.s foi tin* old pt>et, their 
master ami jiredecos.sor. l'’or the last three ei ntniies, liow^- 
i‘Vcr, Alain C’liai tier has been lemembered jatln i on account 
of the kis.s afore.said than fbr the sake of any of the hous 
and rertuf uses s* ntt net ^ tliiit imlnced it. Tlie Kenais- 
.saneo of 18.‘^0, even, tli.it lia^ inadi* so many lihnic.s ti. 
bIo.s.sum anew, Jia.s not jiiotiliul a-ain his ohl renown in 
tin* eyes i>f men. As a poi t his lame lias Mehhd to tl.at 
of hi.s contemporary, (Jiaijj - j»f Orh-ans ; and i m n 1 ji:< 
elotjuent prose, winch is s.iid to be the Imt.! j-ail « f Jjis 
w'oik, Las awakened no inten'st whate\er. In I'lie nf 
thi.s, however, Alam Chartiev deseives not n e .i.' nitr nj the 
must remaikable and iiillLiciilial men of In- tnu*.. Ili.s 
writing.^, both in jnose and \eis(‘, breatln* .in aohid sjtirit 
of ])atriotism, ami are notable, in .•^onie inMiim-, lor a 
boldness of thought ami freedinn <'f iile.i llial stem to 
foieshadow’ the gieat. nllei.iiices ol tin lb;h n iilm v. 

Al.n’ii dial tit 1, whn i*-; <iii]i!<»l with ll> i '■' < n’ n-ii "t tin- irn- 
lAvo/. i/fV/oi/rZ/A, iivi <1 .ill till i>f \y\ < ii.it. 11* if til it p. jiiid - - 

nmndcl, lay, ballad, and t.iiMl'l.nif III.’' 1 l*">k^ an* *aid to 
be y.»’ 7/r/v d,s 7^/;/ - v, ^\ ! <alli‘il toitli hy tlio 

battle of Aeini-niirt, and / ■• i. ■/ / .i linr p.ifnolic 

dlalii'^m*, iM.'iiiiiL: datr lb’**. S- <■ M " - i, //■//<’/ t'Indc 

hii’liihfntjiJiofifri'ft/fhrirtn, ''No, I ■ , I'l’* 

CllAIlTIS.M w.is a iinoiiiMhi inr iadi»*al reform in I’ng- 
li.sli politics, wliiclnn iL’iiiatcil in I reached it.- cnlimnat- 
iiig point in 18 IS, and colkijeed the .same year; il took itr 
name from the ‘‘ Pia»jiles Chaihr ’ or “TsbitionaH haitci,’ 
the <luennient in wlimh tin* .‘n-ln me of rcfoi’in wa.- embndird 
The Reform Pill of IS.Ji* Jelt a large class of the ]a.jnila- 
tion, cs|)ecialJy the woi king-men, dissati.sfied. A< ci idingly, 
in 183S, after an iinMieees.sful atti‘inpt to initiate .i . < heme 
of morn radical reform in the House of (Nuninoii.s. six of 
the advanced members of tho Hou.se had a eonsultatiou 
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with the deputies of the Working-men’s Association/* the 
result being the appearance of the People’s Charter, which 
embodied in the six following points the prograinine of their 
party:— (1) annual parliaments; (2) universal .snllVnge; 
(3) vote by ballot ; ( i) abolition of the property qualilii-athm 
for monibcrship of the House of Conunons ; (5) payment of 
members ; (b) ofpial electond districts. The most inllu- 
"eiitial of the six members of the House who look ]»art in 
the drawing up of the charter was O'Coniull, and the 
inethoils adopted b)r the propagatifui of their \ lews were 
those practised by the grt'Ot ai'itator with such success. 
Monster meetings were hehl, at 'which seditious lauguage 
W'as occasionally spoken, and slight colli.^ioii.-> with the 1 
military took place. I'etiLionsof enormous si/r, signed in I 
great part with ii(;titions names, were ]nvsciitc(l to l*aiiia- . 
ment ; and a great many newspapers were staileil, of which 
the conducted by Feaigus O'C^iiiiior, the 

active Icailcrof the nio\eiiieiit, had a circul.itn)ii ol oO/tdO. 
Ill ISKf till- ('liaiti-4. nmvenieiit was still fmlhcv organized | 
by the iiiaiiguMl ion at Manchester of the N.iln.iial Charter 
Association, w liieli ra[)idly became ])owti‘fiil, In ing the lo ad 
of aiioiit Idd .sister societies, which ai«- .-.lid to h:t\e 
numbeuMl MkOOII member.-?. Some lime .itter, ellbrts \v(‘ri‘ 
made towards a coalition with theinon* moderaU' radicals, but 
these failed ; and a land sclunne wa ; plaited by ()'(.\niin>r, 
which jii'O'-juTcd for a few yc'ars. in 1>1I the fanatical 
spirit of some of the leadeis was only l -o well illustrated 
by tluir attitude towards tln‘ Aiiti-t'oin laiw League. 
OVonnor, c-pecially, entered into a [»uM cnntrovcr>y 
w'itli CoL»di‘ii and Ihight, in whieh he wa-: worHcd ; ami 
be even ende.uuiiied to defeat the iiurjMj.'-^ uf the League. 
Jhlt it wa^ not till L^IS, during .i ^ea->en ol gnat sull’eNiig 
anion. ^ !!ie woikini; cla''M's, and nmh r tlie iiillm nee of the 
revcdntioii at I’.nis, that llu* real .-tren-'tli of tin' Lliartivt 
movement wa> di covm’cd, and tie' j'les.deiit di>0ojitelit 
liccaine known. Mirly in .Manli <li.>tiii I mmccs (jcenrrcd in 
(lliisgow wliicb leijiiiieil the intervcniion (»t the military, 
while in tin* in innfaeturing distriels all (Aer the West ol 
Scotl ind th(‘ opeiativi s were ready to i i < , in the event of the 
main iiioveinaiit succeeding. Some ai:itat:oii, too, took place 
in Ldinbureli and in MaindieMcr, Init oi a milder natnic; 
in fact, while then* was a rciil and wide '->jijvad discontent, 
men wcie imlH[a»si‘d to ic^ort to d'-i uhil nieasnns. 
principal si’eiie of intendcil (.'liai ist. drmnnstr.ition w.i.s 
London. An cnormon /atheriiig ol 1 a rniliioii was 
aniiuiiiiccd b»r the loth Apiil on I'i iiidn'jtoii (’oininoii, 
from wliieli the\ vu le iti inaieli on the Ib/iisL^ nt Parliament 
to present a ])ctitii'ii i oied by neaily ;-i\ nn. ii names, in 
, order by this iiiij)o-mg di gilay of niiinl'ei.s to seciue the 
enactment of the six point-;. iVobahly .'■-uiin* of the more 
violent members of tic- pirty tIioin;hl to imitalo the 
Parisian mob by taking ]io\^er tiiitinly into their own 
hands. Tin* aiiuouncenicnl ol the j)roci*asioii excited great 
alarm, and the most dcciilcd iieM'-iire.s weie taken by Ibe 
antlioiilies to ]»rcvcnt a rising. 'I'lie j)i'occ...-ion was for- 
bidden. The military WMs eallul nut niidt r tin* command 
of the Duke, of Wellington, and by him eoiiecalcd near the 
biidics ami other imiiits whu'e tin- [iiuees-,iuu might 
atl Miipt t«) force its way. Kv(‘u tin* iUiik and other yniblic 
biiildiiigT were put in ;i state, of deh i et , wnd .-.pecial <- 011 - 
stable-’, to tin* iiumljLr, it is saiil, ot 1 7n.(H/ii, wrn*, eurolh'd, 
one ot wliom was de.'tiiied shortly after to b*' tin* emperor of 
the Fr-aich. After all the-e gigantic prcp;iiMtiotjs on both 
sidc.s the ClmiiiT demon-dratioii proved to 1m* a M-iy 
insigiiilicant atl iir. Instead of liall a million, •ndy about 
50,0-00 as->f.ml)led on Keuningtoii (Jomnion, .iml their 
leaders, Feargms O't'onnor and Ih'iiest .loiies, .shrank from 
.the responsibility ol bra\lng the authorities by cuiiducting 
the procession to the lloii.^es of Parliamerit. The monster 
petition was dulv pre.sentod, and scnitini/ajJ, with the result 


that the number of signatures was found to have beeDt" 
grossly exaggerated, and that the most unheard of falsifica- 
tion of names had been resorted to. Thereafter the 
movement specially called Chaitism soon died out. The 
return of national piusjierity leliovcd the w^orkiug closes of 
their most pressing grievances ; and subseqent. legislative 
changes luive in great measure removed the causes that 
existed for discontent among the classes which mainly sup- 
ported the charter. 

niAiriTlES, the chief town of the department of Eure- 
ct Tioir, 5.!) miles .south- WTst from Pavia by railway, stands on 
aslope skirted by the Uiver Eure, whieh flow^s partly within 
ami partly beyond the ramparts. Jts bouses are antique*, 
and straggling ; but there aie four fine squares, in one of ' 
which, used as the herb market, is an obelisk in memory of 
(h‘mridMarceau,amitivc(»f the town. Chartres istheseatof ■ 
a tribunal of the lirst instance, a tribunal of commerce, a com- 
iniiiial college, and a diocesan seminary ; and it has a weekly 
corn-insukcl, which is one (»f the largest in Prance and ia 
well iminagod by a corporatitui of woftien. Jts chief inariu- 
fact lives are woollens and leather. Jts cathedral of Noire* 
Dame, a vast (Jothic edifice, with two spires of difl'erent 
const met ion, is reckinieil one of the finest catliedralB in 
France. It was founded in the lUh century by Bishop 
Fulbeil on the .site of an earlier church destroyed by fire 
in 1 in 1 H) I another conflagration laid w^aste the new 
building tlioii liardly conqilcicd ; but clergy and people set 
zealously to woik, siml tin main jiart of the present stnicturq 
was lini^ht‘d by IlMD. Though there have been nuinerous . 
minor jidditiojis and ollciMlions since that ti>ae,the general 
ehaiacter of the catheilial is unimpaired. . The upper 
woodw’oik was consnmt'd by lire in 1830, as well as the 
bcaulilnl belfry of the old tow er, but the rest of the building 
was .saved; ami if still pi‘i*.-ervcs suine of its magnificent 
staim-d-ghiss windows of llie I3th ccntilty. (See Bulteaii,. 
Ihsrri/jf. i/r fit Cidhnlr, (A ( *f/<(rhrs^ 1850. ) The churches of 
fSL Fienv and bt Amliv may also le iiuLiccd, 

('liuln*s wasoin* m| (In* iji.il towns of tin* CMnnit«*.s, nml by 
111'* IJoni.iiis was '.iil**'l Aiilii' iiiii, tioin the liver A utura (Mure), 
Fioiii tin* lioiii.ms jt iiiii) tin* liaiuis of the FraiikEh kings,, 

ainl was sm*i*<*ssjvrly taken ty 'I'liieiTy II., king of Oilcans umi' 
l*iuigim<lv, amt I'V tin* Ni-iiiiiins, who burnt it in 852 nml 872, 

It .itterw.O'ls b II into the h.iiiiis of the Kiiglisli, fioin w'hoin it wa» 
leeoNunl jM 1 1‘)2. It w.is .itt.iekcil n]isin;(*cssfully by llio Pro- 
te^taiits m labs, .nnlwastakeii in l.aiU by Henry IV., who was con- 
M-eialnl llici’c lime years aft ei wards. In the Fraiieo-Fru.s.siiin War 
it wa-> seized by tin* (ieiin.uis on 21st ()i*t. 1870, anil eoiitiiiucd 
dining llie test of tin* canniai'.'n an iiniuirtanl cenjre of operations. 

I Mm ing tin* Middle Age.s il was Hie. eliief town of the ui.slrie.l of' 
lle.iu'j*, and gave its nanaito Ihe enunls of (.’hart res ; and since the* 
tiiiieot I.'Hiis Mil. Ill* tille of duke ol (.'biiitie.s lins been lK*rr<litary 
in the faniilv of IMle.ins. Po[Mil.ition of tin; town iu 1872, 111,822*,. 
and ol the eoniniiiiic, llknMh 

CH A ll-TllElJiSE, ur iiiuro u.siudly, to distinguish it from 
otiicr e.stnbJisLiiients of tlie order. La Guande CUAllTKEUSK, - 
*.i faiiions G;irthusi;in momistery of France, in the depar^j 
mi nt of Isere, situated About 14 miles north of Grenoble,! 
nt il height of *l-f)8 fc<‘t above the level of the sea, in one 
of tin* upper valley.s of a group of calcareous mountains, 
near the .source., of (he Gniers Mort and the Guiers Vif, 
two tnbntaiie.s of tlie Bhono. The settlement was* 
oiiginully luniuled in 1081, atnl derived its name from a 
.snndl village a .short distance to tlie south-east, which was 
formerly known simply Jis Ghartrciise or Carttma^hixt is 
now dislinguislu'd as Saitit Pierre de Chartreuse. The- 
first convent on the pre.sent site was not erecled till 1137, ' 
ami most of the prisent edifice is of a later date than 
l()7f). it stumLs in a large meadow, which slopes to tb^ 
.sonth-wc.st, and is watered by a tiny tributary of the\' 
Guiers ]\Iort ; on the north a fine forest rises up tooths Col jit * 
of La liuchere, while on the west the valley is sliUt in 
well* wooded heights, and on the cast is pvqrshailowed 
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the White ridges of Qrandsom, which rise upwards of 2600 
feet above the convent roof. All access to the spot was 
formerly by difficult and defensible palliways ; and before 
the construction of the modern roads, it was very stddom 
that alien visitors disturbed tlic monks in their retreat. 
One of the principal approaches is by the Millcy of the 
Guiers Mort, which the traveller enters at St-lianreut-du- 
Pont, a village of about 1800 inhabitants, with a deaf-mute 
institution supported by the Carthusians. Vassing up 
the left bank of the stream he next reaches t]iepietnre.sque 
hamlet of Fourvoirie (Latin fomta via), sonanic»l from the 
road which was driven up the pass at the siu^’-.r^tion of Lo 
Bouz, the thirty-third general of llu‘ order, in the ICth 
century. It is the seat of iron forges, a saw mill, a farm, 
and laboratories belonging to tluMnonks; audit was formerly 
the site of the first gateway that guanlc d tin* entrance to 
their domain. The river is tliorc spanned by a m^ble tlirce- 
storied bridge of a single arch ; and about llnee miles 
higher up is the bridge of St llruno, wlii. h lias replaced 
the older Piirant bridge still hanging in miiiniiiic dilajada- 
tion over the torrent. A short distance liigla r up begins 
the new part of the road constructed by M. iMigi ne Vitiud 
in 1853-4 ; it soon leads through the narinw iias.^age of 
the Gilillctto or Aignillette, formerly gnardiMl by a .M cond 
gateway, beyond which no female foolslt j^ was pcrinitied ; 
and after having passed through four separate lunneh, it 
brings the traveller in siglit of the convent in about tliree 
hours from St-Laureiit-du?ont.. Other routes of 1.-*; 
interest are by the villages of Sapjiey and ba ('lianiHtle; 
There is nothing very striking or beautiful about ilie 
architecture of the Chartreuse, — its principal featur s being 
the high roofs of dark slate and tho ^lo^s simnoniil( <| 
turrets. ’Witliiii the buildings lliere are liuir halls lor tho 
reception of monks from the ('artlinsiaii pioxinees of 
France, Italy, Buignndy, and Corniany, abinit .ixty eelK 
for the resident brethren, a clmreh of the Iddi ami Ibili 
centuries, several chapels, and a libiary, wlinh befnic th«‘ 
Involution contained a valuable collection both book.s 
and manuscripts. A short distance from the main l^uilding 
is the inlirniaiy, now set apart under tho diieetion of iho 
Bisters of charity for the cnlevtainnicnt of b male \i.dtoix. 
Since tho revolutionary eontiscation of I7ln» llic domain of 
Chartreuse has belonged to the slate, and the monks, who 
wore permitted to return to the. monastery in pay a 

nominal rent for the use of the bnihliiigs and the right of 
pasturage, and have no longer any [)n)]K‘ity in tho 
neighbouring forests, which are in great mea.-nro due to 
their predecessors. Their revenue i.s augmmted by tlie 
sale of various pharmaceutical prepaiMtions knowai as the 
Klixir, the Boule d^Acier (a mineral pastt* or .sal\e), and the 
Chartreuse. In tho manufaeture j)f tlie las* a famous 
aromatic ^'liqueur — carnations, absintliimn, and the young 
buds of tho pine tree are cm[)loyed ; there are three kinds 
•v—VL green, a yellow, and a white -diilViing in degree of 
strength. Tho monks are distifigidslied by au active 
'benevolence, the otfects of which are visible in all the 
surrounding villages, where rhurehes, schools, liospitids, 
and similar institutions have been crei teil and maintaiin'd 
at their expense. See Bruno and CAirnirsTANs ; al.Mi 
Adolphe Joanne’s Davphinr ef Savnir, 1S70, and duh'.s 
TaulieFs Guide du Vof/mjeur a la (iraudf ( 'harirt H'iVy 1 StiO. 
CIIAIIYBDTS. Sec ScYLLA AND ( \Kvr.iu 
CHASE, Salmon Portland ( 1 808 - 1 8 7^1), an A mei icim 
statesman,; was born in Cornish, New 11 am] ».sh ire, on the 
13th of January 1808, After graduating with ili.slinction 
at Dartmouth College, at the ago of eighteen he o]>i'ned a. 
^classical school at Washington, and corjincnccJ the study 
sof law under William Wirt. In 1830 ho was admitted to 
le bar and he soon after gained for himself considerable 
iputation bj a compilation of the statutes of Ohiot 
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Throughout his whole career he was a consistent and 
vigorous opponcTii of slavery. From the first lie was 
willing to risk his hopes of professional success by under- 
taking tlie defence of rnnaway slaves or of those who 
assisted their e^ca])L‘ ; and he boldly argued that shivery 
was merely an instilutimi of the individual Slates, to which 
the natioiijii ( lovernniont Could not e\leml its sanction, lie ' 
took a j»romint‘iit j»art in tlie anti ^la\ery ccniventiou wliich 
met at (^)ll^nbus in 1841, in tin* tiiM “ National Liberty 
Convention’’ of 18.13, in the ‘‘Sontluin and Western 
Liberty Convention ” of 1 S 15 , ami in tin* sei-ond “ National 
Jiiberty Conveiilmn ’’ of 1817 . lie :iK-o iiu^iih-tl over the 

National t'onxenlimi” c»f 18 IS, whieh iiomin.iled Van 
I'nren for [(resident and Adams for \ iei* pir. ident, Tn 
1841) he beeanu' nieiiiber of the seii.iti* ; and in L'r>r» lie 
was deeded gitxeinor of Ohio, in whieli j»o^dtion lie was so 
]»o])nlar tliat he. wa^ n* idi etial, two years aftrr, l»y mi 
extraordiiiaiily ]aig(‘ niirid)er of votes, lie was al>o three 
times ni»niinated for the ja-csnlemy, though In* nc'cr 
attained that dignity. 

On the ai'ces-imiof liineoln lo the pie^ideney, in Vaidi 
18t>l,(4iase l)ec:inie seentap; of llndri .iMirx : andhe fnllilled 
the duties of this nm^t. mijioil.nil and dillieidl post with 
tho greatest energ}” till .liim‘ ImII. Still, imt w iihstaiuling 
his abilit^Mind zeal, it (‘annot lie s.iid Ilia! ll e nnasiires )io 
ado[)ted were tlie best e\en In tin* eM nain 1\ dillienlt c*ir- 
eiinistniieos in whii'h he was j)l:n‘» d Tlnendi he appears 
to liave ap])rehen(led sonn* of tlie evil conoiim nee-, lihtdy 
to arise from the creation of iiieonxeitibh' note;, he ai'/iies 
that their is.'.iie was necessary on ilje -lound tlial it w»iuld 
increase tho loanable lapilai of tlie <*uni.try, while, in 
fact, cmpli»yed as it was b^^ ( oi\ erniiient in <[tli.iying 
e.\pena’.5, it couhl h.ne no mh*1i <‘l)eil. A I (.‘haso 

conlenijilated raising a laiije smii by diieei !.i\al;on ; but 
this eoiiise (\)n!.:ress lefn-ed to j»iii -iie. lie wa-; I'oK-cd, 
llicicfore, to re.Mjit tt' a eiaiMdei.d.li* imici^t* of ihe taxo.'j 
on im[Mats, to is'^ne.- of an in* <)n\ ml il»]i‘ p-iper eniuiicy, 
an I to iMioimoiis Jo.ins, whitli wrre coiitiaited nj'on nn- 
ne<*cs-.arily expeiisixe terms. The inleie-l \\;o, in leality, 
about <lonbIe its noinind anioimt, owing to tlie fact that it 
was [Kiid ill gold ; and. lie.-nletl i-, a ion iih iabh lo.-;was 
.sn4aiiietl llironidi the ariainjemcnt li\ wli'eh llie debt eoii- 
traeted in depreciated j ajua* wa.> (li.-.eli.ii'rei] in coin. 

It was iimliT liis inana-jemi nt that jia-sed tho 

Jiunking Law of Kebruai v wliieli, as ameinled in .lime 
18d I, is still in force (see L \N ki.Ni., \ oh ili. ]*..”* L 0. It was 
at tint time nspfnl in two w i\s ; for it pioeiiied for the 
( lo\ei imieiit, in its necessit x, a eon- ideiMl .le loan fiom liio 
I Milks, and it re]>laeed the note -of the bank , uhieji h nl lost 
thi'ir credit tliroiigli frenuent fiilure'-, by no!. . wlmh po.s- 
sessod the (lovenimeiit miarantee. lh it n I'Minmeiida- 
tioii at ]UTseiit i.s tliat it .securea the tMi twoiihiM of the 
note euiTeiiey. 

In l)e<*em)»er of the year in wliiih lie le^dgned the 
seeietai'y.--liij) of the treasury, ( ’li::-' x\.i .i[ii'oiiiti d Chief 
.Justice of tlie Supreme (.unit of tla* I niti«l Slates, and in 
this eajiaeity lie had to und'itahe the ic.-jioii^ibility of 
superintending tlie trial ot l’i'’-ahnt .lohienii. But his 
health was now broken. an<l li - oi ! .utnity wa-; no longer 
possible. In ,liim‘ L'''7 d Ik* -iiiare.! a ^lioek of apoplexy, 
and on May 7, 187.“», In- diid at N* \v \ ork. 

(.1IASTKLAIN,(;roia i- .1 lihM I7r)),ealled LWdvtu- 
fifnv,i\ the celebiat' d 1 an giind laii ehionicler, was boin at 
Alost in Llanileis. Winn only seven ycar.s old ]»e began 
the study of letter.;. 'I'hi;-, however, he abamloii(.d to 
becninc a .soldier, .'-rrxing liist of all a.^ a .scpiiie. I’aitien 
1 a rly favoured by Liiilip tin' (lood, dnke of Ihir-nmly, he 
(juitted the eaicer of .arms toward.^ 14 13, and devoted him- 
self to the service of that prince, who made him snceessively 
paiitler, orator, and finally grand ebroni‘elcr of the liou.'-eof 
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Durgiuidy. In addition to such duties as these ulliccs 
entailed ui)on their holder, Chastclaiii was often em- 
ployed diploniJitieally, and was also accustomed to direct 
the dramatic entertaimuents designed for tlie amusi'ineut of 
the ducal court. A heavy but insolent opuscule in verse, 
j)ublished l>y him in 1455, had nearly compioinised his 
Ratety, as it was held to contain relh i'tions injiiriuiis to the 
lionoiir of the king and nobility'^ td’ hiance ; Chastclaiii, 
however, e.\trieatiul himself from the dillicnliy by issuing a 
sort of re])ly (in prose) to his own lil)il. About this time, 
too, at the re^inest of Philip, lie lx - m hi.^ nm.^t inipurt.int 
work, the (huimlc Chm/n^jiu, J’liilip'.^ .'■on. Cliaijes the 
Hold, continued to conliile in and iav<air Clui.-tel.iin as his 
fathia* had done, and conferred on him tin' «>rder ol the 
Cohlen Fleece, with tile title of a de.-^i^nation 

intended as de.-eripti\e of one who “ di muii.'-troit ]‘:ir 
e.seri[»ture ani ln nti>pie les adniirables i;e.des d.‘.v chevaliers 
et confreres de rordre.” At the beginning ol the new leign, 
however, Clia-.tilain lotiied to Valencieiinc"’, wlieie he buried 
him.self till his death in the production et his Chnmitftn' 
(in wliich he w.ei assistial by’’ Jean ^leliiiet, his ili.sci[ile 
and coiitinuator) and of other works, imaginative and liLs- 
torieal. 

Among Jiis conteinporarie.s, i)eor;:('s Cliasti-lain acipiired 
by liis ver^'cs tlic style and title ol a second Jloiner; but 
posterit}", in relegating his poetry to eternal obliv ion, has 
been careful of his memory. As an hi.dorian, Cliastelain is 
deserving t>f inoro attmitioii. He was a .S(‘hlier and traveller, 
who had yet been trained to hdter.s, tlie iavourite of a 
spleinlid prince, and personally acxpiainted with nio'-t id the 
actors in the gio.it scenes which his pi«. 'tiiui cnahled him 
to stmlyon the very theatre of their action. Ills nietliod of 
writing hi.^tory, tii judge by’ a declar.itioii of ins tiw’ii yet 
extant, was not such as woiihl Jiavt‘ occurred to tin; mere 
compiler or writer from dictation. 4’he vast ina.ss of material 
collected during his long and hii.^y lite was intended to lie 
fiiscil and shaped as his own coiieliision::, Ids own great 
expel ience of men and years, .should determine, and not 
altogether aciawding to the iCipurenii'iits of party’ and feud.il 
feeling. Jnii».irti.ility, how’ever, must not be considered 
one of his virtne.s. A brilliant satiiist, and at the same 
time, a mailer of eulogy’, it was hi.s inteie.d to n.:.c all his 
gift in his masters scrvic.c, and he did .so u.'^e it. 

Only' thri (* fragments of the (^hmiLUfU* , wliicli was to have 
lilleil six volnnie.>, in lolio are known to exi.st — thelir.st ex 
tending from Lilt) tn 1 -1 1*2, and the set-end, w itli large breaks 
in the text, from J l*il to 1 171. A Ihinl mutilated frag- 
ment is nnder.<t()(Hl tn refer to the jteiind uiienvercd by' th(‘ 
larger cha[»ters, but it neither t«*lls a eunneeled story nor 
lilLs the gre.it g.ip between the (ftiicr two 

S»'(* IJiielmn, Chrv,n'j!>'- ■ <! nitulr, rii;.| }'/'>{}. ‘Hi I iftt'ni' r*' ; 
Quiiheiat, Jlihllnf/uij'!'' Jr L hul>- dt-i> Chart' , JS ili* h’h ig, /has 
ih' ]hnira'nfa‘\ 8vt), 

CIIA.STKI.AIM), Pir.i:i:i, Hnsrom r. i,r: (IhlO 
a Fremli [)oel who-e name i> in.-.i. I'ai.ibly juuneeted w'lth 
that of .Mary (^)ueen of J^cot-^, wa.> bum in J ).aipliiiie, 
ami wa-v a ‘-.eiun of the Iiou.m' of Hayaid. Fnontlie .seiMcC 
of the roll-table Montmorency', Cha tfl.inl, then a page, 
pfi -eil to the lioii'^eliold of Mar.-lial llaiiiville, whom lie 
:ie. nmpaiiied in Id-? joiiiney to Seoll.iml iii « rmt «i| M.iry 
flddlg lie I’etnrned to Paris in tin* m:ii.-hal\ tiain, 
but bit for Seotlind agdn .sliortly afl.rwanl, bearing 
lettei' ol 1 ei'ornim-ndation to Mary'^ from Infold protector, 
Montmop h. V and llie yiVy/yV.s- addri's.sed to tlm e.x ipiei-ii 
of I*’iaiiei* by Piein- Pon.sard, hi> master in the ail ol .?ong% 
fie i.-? al -o ninli I'tood to liave undertaken tin- • li.u ji", lor 
transmi-.don to the [)t>ct, of the .'-ervicc of j»liile with wideli 
.Mary rewarded Idin. Put he had fallen in love with the 
<pieeii, who is said to li iv i‘ encouraged hi.s passion. ( *o[)ie.s of 
verse passed betwemi them ; she lost no occasion of showing 
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herself partial to his person and conversation. The young 
man hid hiiiLself under her bed, where he was discovered 
by her maids of honour. Mary pardoned the offence, and 
the old familiar terms between them were resumed. 
Cdiastelard was so rasli as agaiu to violate her yiivacy. 
lie WMs discovered a second time, seized, sentenced, and 
hanged llie next morning, lie met his late valiantly and 
cuii.sisLciitly, reading, on his way to tlie scaffold, his mas- 
ters noble Jlijmue dc (a Mort -“Tres-bien fait ct fropre 
pour no ])uiiit faire abhorer la mort” — and turning at the 
in.stuiit of doom tow'ard.s the palace of llolyrood, to address 
to hi.s uii.seeii mi.strcss the famous farewell — “Adieu, toi 
si belle et si criielle, qui me tues et que je lie puis cesser 
d'aimei*.” Thi.s at leri.^t i.s the version of Jlrantdme, W’ho is, 
liowever, a.s notoiiuiisly uiituistworthy as an authority 
a.-^ ho i.s charming a.s a writi-r. Another account is that 
the plaint wans a"repi-o;iLli, cniilaiiied in the exclamation 
“(Vuelle rciiie!” and enq4i;v-izcd by a threatening ge.staro 
addre.s.sed to Marys apaitmeiits. 

Swurder and aniun.st, audacious and irreligious, W’ith a 
.strong scn.so of the nobility of art and some taste for 
its practice, Chastelard is a favourable specimen of the 
goldiai youth of tlie fVeiich Ticnai.s.sanee. As a poet ho 
is not remarkable — merely one of “ the mob of gentle- 
men wlio w rote with ease,” in spile of the notes of truth 
and pas.si()n occasionally to be distingui.sLcil througli the 
clink and tall of his ver.se. Hut for Jiis madness of love, 
imleed, it i.s possible that he would have left no shadow or 
shred of him.sclf hehind. As it is, liow'ever, his life and 
ileath aie of iiiteie^t as illustrating the wild clays in which 
Jiis lot was ca.'?l. 

Sr.* (’Ii.'ilim rs, ]Jjt o/ Mart/ of Scots ; Knox, History oj 

thr ItrjornutfiOii : Nligiirt, lli.stnirc de Marie Stuart; Dnrgaud, 
HisttHrcdc Mane Stuart : lx* liiiboiireiir, Mvinoitrs dc Cabfchiau ; 
lUaiit.iiiu*, J/i niairrs, Mr S\\ inbnrmi'.s trageily of Chastdard is too 
vvfll known to uerd inou* tlniii ]i.Ms".ing rcfcrmce. 

CHATFAITHHTAXI), Huancois Rexj^, Viscount dk 
(17G8-1848), the most liiilliaiit repre.^-entative of the 
reaction again.st tlm, idea.s of the French llevolulioii, and 
the im* t eomspicuous figure iu French literature during tho 
Fir.-t I'Jiqiiri*, was burn at St Mali), September 4, 17G8. 
litre, as beautifully narrated by himself, his naturally 
poetical temperanieiil w as fostered i>y picturesque iiiflueiices, 
the iny.sterioiis repa ve of liis muro.se father, the ardent piety 
of his niolher, the traditions of his ancient family, the 
legends and antiqualtd eiistoms of the sequestered ‘Hretun 
district, above all, the. vagueness and solemnity of the 
iifighboiiring ocean, lie reeeived hi.s education at Dol and 
Hi niie.s, and after declining to enter tlie church from an 
ali.M-in e of vocation, obtained a commission in the army 
when on the point of jaoceeding to try his fortune in India 
(17SS). 

lli.s thirst for di.'^tinction, further excited by the political 
ronvulsioii.s of tho following year, found vent in a romantic 
.M-licmo lor the di.scoveVy ol tho North West Passage, in 
[uir-Miance of w inch lie departed lor America iu 1790. The" 
piiN'^age was not lound or even atlenipted, but the adventurer 
ictimicd eiiricin d with the ioliini more important discovery 
ol his own ])ow er.s aiidv ^cation, conscious of his niarvelloub 
hienity for the delineation of nature, and stored with ideas 
and imagery, the mateiial of inueh of his future W'Ork. llis 
return eoincided with the execution of Houis XVI. Chateau- 
briand, a Hrclon niul a soldier, could nol: do otherwise than 
throw himself into the i.inks of the emigrants. After the 
l.iilnre of the duke of Hiuiiswick’s invasion he retired to 
Fngl.ind, where he lived oh.vcurely for several years, gaining 
an inlirnaU; acquaintance >\'ith English literature, and 
elaborating 77/?* a jirose epic designed to portray 

the life of the Red Indian tribes, and inspired by reminis- 
cences of his American travels. Two brilliant episodes of 
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this work, Atala and Rene^ Lavo, acquiiTd universal 
renown ; but the work as a whole, to say nothini:; of the 
unreality of its pictures of savage litV*, belongs to that 
unfortunate comproiaise between the tbnns of prose and 
poetry ill a manner imposed upon tlu.* brciK'ii language by 
the peruiry of its poetic diction, but incapable of the 
perfection of either poetry or prose, fliatiaubriaiurs lirst 
jmblication, however, was the Eauifu on lu culntliins 
In this remarkable work, which the anllmr .subsequently 
retracted, but took care not to siqjpnss, lu' appears as a 
mediator betw^een royalist and rcvnlutinnaiy idea^, a free- 
thinker in religion, and in philoso[)Iiy iiulnud with the 
spirit of Eousseau. A great ehaneo in Lis \ieu.s was, 
however, at hand, induced, as ho would liavi- us ln lit‘vo, ]»y 
the death of his mother in the same- year, li is certain 
that upon his rcsluratiou to liis country tlm r ^^ als .sub.se- 
quciitly, i\\o' a mills of VhrUtitinItij w.i . aheady in an 
advanced state. Before publishing it, lu»\vtvrr, he 
determined to make an c?say with an cia.ndi* ol his 
romance. Ataln, at The l.ovcs of Ttra appeared 

in 1801, and immediately raised the autliur !<• tlh‘ j-umiuit 
of literary distinction. K.xquisitc .st \h‘, inqi.i \ 'iicd 
eloquence, and glowing descri|>tions nt ualuiv, gained 
indulgence for the incongruity biawccn the ludonc^s of tlui 
personages and tho rclinemcnt of the sent inu-uls, aiul fnr 
the distasteful blending of firudery with scn>uniisn< ss ; tin* 
latter was indeed conformable lt» the exainplt* of iht' aulhor 
models and predecessors. Alike in its merits and dt lid.-, 
the piece is a more emphatic and highly colounul Taul 
and Virginia it has been justly said that llcniardin Saint 
Bierre models in marble and Cdiitteaulinaud ip bmn/t*. 
Encouraged by liia succc.ss, the author n suiiicd Ihn (nmns 
of Chrisfintiif^, wdiich ap]>carcd in the folh*^^iug u ar, juM 
upon the eve of Napoleon’.s re-cstablisiiiue?it of the (\dliolie 
religion, for which it thus almost scciucd tu lia\t piujuired 
the way. No coincidence could haM‘ been iiioreoiipoiuiue. 
and Chateaubriand might almost bep-ndoned b»r c.^toeining 
himself tho counterpart of Napnlroii in tiu' inuHeilnal 
(wder, a.s he certainly did. In coiii])osing Jus ^\ork he liad 
borne in mind the admonition uf his fiieiid Joub.it, tliat 
the public would care very little for Ids eiiidiiiou and very 
much for his eloquence. It is consiMpieid ly .in inellieuiit 
production from the point <)f view of argument. 

The considerations derived fnuii natural lie oL.gy are but 
commonplaces rendered dazzling by the magic ot styh*; 
and the [larallels bctwci’ii Clnistianity and antiquity, 
especially in arts and letters, arc at bc^t mg iii.m-; .M»phi'^- 
tries. The lcs.s polemical passages, li(»we\t'i, >\hciv the 
author depicts the glories of the (^itlmrn* lilnrg\ and jt.s 
accessories, or expounds its sMidudieal .-nznituance, aie 
splendid instances of the ctfcct priMluecii bv the aceuuiula- 
tion and judicious distribution of particulars gorgeous in 
the mass, and individually treated with the utmost ivliiic- 
raent of detail 'faken altogether, the wmk is a m.ister 
piece of literary art, and its iiifmcdiate • llect was \oiy 
considerable. It admirably .subsei \eil tin* slab'ci.ifl of 
Napoleon, who appointed tlic writer altaelie at Ibumg 
and when his insubordinate and intriguing .spii:i comjielle I 
his recall, transferred him as enxoy to the canton of llie 
Valais. The murder eff the duke «d’ Mii‘..!hicu ttaJe place 
during his absonco on this mission, (.’hateaubriaud, to his 
honour, immediately resigned his j»ost, and Mib^etpuiitly 
manifested great courage in his iudinct censures of 
Napoleon in a journal of which lie had l)ee()mc pn>[»rictor, 
and which was ultimately .suppressed. Mu* this he ha<l 
departed on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, undertaken, a.^ he 
subsequently dckiiowd edged, less in aih'volional spirit than 
in quest of new imagery, and in deference to tin* wi.'>hes of 
a lady friend. Tho journey proilnrcd (1811) a record of 
travel distinguished by ]ii.s habitual pictures! [uenc^s, and 


also ius}ured his [)ro>n epic of 7'he MarfyrSy published two 
yeans ]jreviously. •This work may be regarded as the 
argument of tli* (,\nins nj Christianity thrown into an 
objective form. ;\roure’s Pspimrean^ and the more ambit iou.s 
passages of Ihilwcrs (‘iirlier ri'iuanres, jnay convi*y .in 
adequate imlinn of it b» the lueicly Ijiglish reailer. As in 
the P'pirninin^ tin' ])ri)le.s.>e«l design i.sthe contrast Ix-tweeii 
ragaiiiMii and (diri:4iaiiilv, wlmli lads of il.s jmrposc 
[>ai*tly fmm llie ab.seiici^ of n al in-ighi into tin* genius of 
antiquity, and ]>aitly becau-^f the luMtlieii arc tlie most 
intere.sling chaiacleis after all. Twn mmi-^ pre\ ioii.^ly liad 
appeared /m /<• , amaln r dct.icln d •_ pi-^ude »■! '! h> A’o//7o. 
and peiiiaps (_*]ialr.nibi iaiid's most ehai.K t» ii.-tic ^•rn<blcl i(»ii. 
Mdie <*onncet im.*; links in Muu»]>eaii litci.iiun’ bi.lwetii IIV/*- 
///cr anil Chlf</>- it jiaint.. with wmideilnl mastery 

the mi.scry cf a imnbid and dissati.'fi» d Mad, l!ie t\pe uf ii 
character blighteil b\ u\ rr-.'-unsif i\cm ss uii tin- ••ih- li.iiiil, 
and an egotism t]iiid\ ili^ -uiseil b\ pnetical iit inmiit uii 
the other, 'riie icpif.' i-nl.jt mn inand\ fruin the Id'*, aiid 
(."hateaubriaud mu.-t iMt.inil\ be acijuilted of the iinu .dil v 
ami allectatioii wliieli .-u lo'iinntly iliaiac(eii/e .simdar 
delineatioii.s of thepnetn li mj.i i iiicad. Ib iieV imabid dc 
spundency is ]»ut the htu l.nllihd uf the disulalinu 

begotten in Lis own iniml l'\ the niih.-tiir il alliance lu tweuii 
iquilencc of iiimginaliuii and I'uvrit^ uf lit.ul. Ilm^i.stor 
Liicilu* is llm Amehe i>f the .U"jy Tfo wide!) 

IP nf was to h.ive furiiiLil an cpi. i d* , w.. ii'-! ouldi.-hed 

until IS’Jd, at whidi time alsu ajgM'.md the bt.mld'nl tah- 
of 77/c Lai>f (f th*' Ain ni't I'l'Otif wiiU'ii aliuiit and, 

as fho author asMTi.--, w illdn Id fiom puhin .it ’'ai un .nn»unt 
of the IVnin.sular AVar. With tin.-. eunij»uMt :un (’liati'au- 
biiamrs caret*!* a.:> an imagiuali\e wiiti i i elu'-id , ami wo 
have henceforth chielly to comudei him as a p«'lii i'*iau. 
Ills character iji thi.^ [luinl of w mat be < (»in]'i i.-ed in a 
sentence; he was t*qually tuimidabh* to hi-^ aidagnid.-ls 
when in o[»position and to his fiit nds wJieii in oilicc. His 
poidical i*eee[»ti\ ily ami iiiipn >-auii;d»lt'm n ndi ltd liim 
honestly inconsistent with Jiim-elt, w hile Ins \anil} and 
ambition, tun jnuibidly mule to I'u ostiaiiied by the ties 
t)t i>arty allegiam*c, made him d.iiiLierou- and iintiii -Iwoithy 
a.s a political nsst>ci,ite. Hi^ ptiinpldi t, and ike 

I published i]i 1 it, W lide t he fate ol iXapoholi 

;yi‘t trendded in the balance, was as o].portime in the 
inoinent of its appi inaiice a- the <// nj C h rii-t ton tf y, wuA 
[•roduced a liaidly li*ss ;UL;n:il i lb < 1. r.oni-sXX ill. diel-.iicd 
tliat it had been wortli a liiiiulicd lliousand im ii to liim. 
(’liateaubi iand was called to lii.-^ <-oniK*il.'', aci oie(':iin. o' liim 
to (.Jheiit during tin* llundnd and fora tim» a mj- 

eiated himself with the i*xces-*» s of tin- i-o\ah'! oaiiion. 
Tolitical bigotry, ln»we\or, wa'> ii"! amnii'.' Ir tudt.^; 
he grailually diifted into liln'ralir-m and (-pj < -:i .-"ii, and 
upon a change of ujiui,-ti\, obtained ih. !."i h " 'inl-a.-.y, 
frmn wliich he was liamtiried ti» ni :* • n’ h,'- M.iinliy at 
the (’oiigre.'.s <.f Vemna. He la o- n ...a hnn-^t It inaiiily 
p'spon.sible for tlie inijnit"ii' iii\ i '"i- ‘4 •""I'ain, — an 

e.\peditiuii undeitak'ui, .a-, la Ii'mu- !; .ilnnt-, with the 
juierile idea of re-tonna roiah ja.'i.Lc by a military 
par.ulo. He iie.\t hciim'I tla \ i I'-Im) i.f ioreign ailairs, 
wliieli he snoti lo t bv Ii!- d'- •agues on tlie 

ijUe.vt ion of a rediici ioi. <1 Jije mi- i' - I on tiie national debt. 
Aftir another inlulude .f p:inipldeli ering in 

opposition. 111 * aeei piMl ll.e « ml-a-ay to lioine iind'‘r the 
Martignac admini ii.aioii. i- irn d it at biince rolignae’s 
iicci'ssion to olliee, and on tla* dtiwnfall <.d the ehh r branch 
<»f till! Bourbons, iii.idi* oia^ la t e.xlreinely bndiaiit blit. 
ine\itabl\' fudtl' - jiri-tevl li‘i»ni tlie tribune in di leni.e of 
tin* principle ol b -ilimaev During the iir.'^t lialt of J.oui.s 
PJiilil)pe’.s ri ieii he was still active with his pen. and w.is 
regarded a^ the most cHieient champiiDi of the exiled 
dynasty, but as \ears iucieased U])onhiin. and the prospect 
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of liis again performing a conspicuous part diininisliod, lie 
relapsed into an attitude of complete aiscouragcinent, and 
contributed to chill the ardour of his own party, ilis 
narrative of his share in the Congress of Verona, the Life of 
Jtano/, and his translation of Milton, belong to the writings 
of these later days, lie expired on July 4, 1SJ8, wholly 
exhausted and thoroughly diseontented with himself and the 
World, but aHectiuiiately tended by liis old friend ^ladame 
RiV.miirr, hiTselt deprived of sii^ht. His remains were 
interreil in (band Iley, a lonel\ islet oil* tlie coast of 
Jirittany. Shortly after liis di'atli liis iiicmoiv ^^.ls power- 
fully revived, and at th(^ saTue time expiiMii tt) iiiiich 
adveiv^L* eritiei.sin, by tlie publication, with Mimliy mutila- 
tions as has been su.'.peetcil, of bis celebrated Mtmoins 
d'Ontrt^-Tinnhc^ tlie ctuiipo.-^ition of wliieli had oituipied him 
at intervals during the greater part of lii.s hie. 'I’liese 
memoirs uiidiuibtedly reveal bis wmily, hi.'^ egotism, the 
frequent hollowness of his pnd’essed I’onvietions, and his 
iiica[)aeity fur sincere altaehiiient, e\e(‘pt, j'eiliaps, in tin- 
case of Madame Kee.imier. 'Diey abound, on tin* other hand, 
with* beauties of the first order, and much of the rmigh 
treatment they have e\j»enenceil is attriljutal)le to the 
animosity i»f jiartv. Idieir ])rincipal liler.irv defei-t is the 
frequent eiieroaclinieiit of tlie historieal ( lemciit upon the 
autobiographical, the writer’s exaggerati-il e^limale of hi.', 
x)\vn con.se(pieiice leading him to nllovs a ili.sproportionate 
ispaee to transactions in which he Jiad in fac*^ but little 
share. 

Chateaubriand ranks ralhiT as a great rheloricrau than 
as a gieal poet, rather a.s a great writer than a great man. 
Something of atfectation or unreality commonly interferes 
with the enjtiyment of his finest w’oiks. The, if 

(J/n'iiitidHiff/ is a brilliant pieia; oi special j»K‘ading ; sifu/ t 
is marred by its uiilaithfulnoss to the tinth of uiici\ ili/e«l 
human nature, /uttr by the per\ei.'ion of .sentiment which 
solicil.s synqMthy for a cliaracter lathcr dcser\ing of con- 
tempt. (.’liateuiibriamrs fame owes miicli to the timeliness 
of his a]>i>earance.s in ]>rjnt, and even more to tlie genuine 
con\icli*ni of his coiintrymeii iliat fiencli literature and 
Euro])caii liti rature are praetically coiivei tible teiins. They 
have hence made his position in the former Ihe standard of 
his inlluehce over tin* latter, which, for an author so widely 
read and .-o cnerally admiit-d, lias in leality been but 
small. I’alu in t rance lie i^ ch'efly sigiiilicant as niarl.ing 
tlui transit lull limn the (dd ela.s.-aeal to the modern j*oniantie 
school. He bclmii to the latter by the idio.'\ nerasy of fii.-:, 
genius, t«) the iinun I by the (■om[>aiati\e se\erity ol his 
* ta''te. ’file fertility of idea-., \ehemeiu;e nj expression, and 
luxury of natuial de. 1 1 ipl lun, which he shales with tlie 
romani ieists, aie eontiolli.d hy a di.a-][»liiKj iiiibilxd in the 
Rchool of llieir pivdeco, ,m .. Hi.^ palette, always brilliant, 
is never gaudy ; he nm mciely a jiaiiiti-r but an artist 
He is a master of I'pigrainmatie nml inei-iiNe sayings, 
anil has eoniributi-d .as nmeh .i-. .■ni> giLnt French waiter to 
foster the <lisa-'lr«iii.s nali«>nnl j*.Mli.dity for la 
Perhai^s, however, f]ji‘ nio-t trnl\ ehaiMeteri.-l ie. feature of 
his geniiu i.s the [»cculiar magical tomli wliieli Mr Arnold 
hii', indicated as a note of Celtic (.xli.n timg whicli reveals 
Kome. (jecult quality in a lamiliur oh|t'. t, nr tinges it, one 
know.-, not iiow’, with “ the light tliat iie\m' w.i, on scaur 
Iiindd' d’hi-> iiK’ommnnicabld gilt is of la ci ..-i(y genuine^ 
and .-iipplie.^ an cleinent ol sincerity to ( 'inteaubriaud’s 
wrilin-js wldcli go.v, lar to cedtem the arfiln-i.d etfed of 
his calcLd..ted i’Oj)hi^try and set declamation. It i.s al.‘-o 
fol'tuiMte lor hi.> fame tint so large a part ol ]ii^ wa*itings 
should direct ly or indir?t lly refer to himself, lor on lids 
theme he ahvass wiite.s well. Ivgoti.^m W'as liu, ma.-iti-r- 
passion, iind heyond hi.-, inirepidily and the loftiness of his 
intellectual carriage Ins character fire.seiits little to admire. 
He is a signal instance of the conqmlibility of genuine 
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X)oetic emotion, and sympathy with the grander aspects both 
of man and nature, and even munificence in* pecuniary 
matters, with absorption in self and general sterility of heart ^ 

The principal authority for Chatcaubriaiiirs biography is his 
own Mh)\oir€s (VOiitrc~Tmnbc, The Soiivenirs cl Corref^pfmdiance of 
Madame Itecamier may also lie consulted. The best genem review 
of liis character and writings i.s Siiinte Bimve’s Chcdcmihriavd et sa 
Groiijw. 'LilUrairc^ Paris, 187li ; see also the Count dc Marcellus’s 
(*hatt‘ntihriuiul ct son JVjnps, and for his diplomatic career tlie 
latter’s Suitiriiirs J)iplovif((ojiu‘s, The best edition of his works is 
Saiiitc Bciive's, Palis, Ib.V.) UO. (R. G.) 

CHATEAU lUtl ANT, a town of Franco, at the head of. 
an aiTondisseiiieut in the d opart utent of Loire Inf6rieure, onV 
the left bank of the Chore, a tributary of tlie Vilaine, 86 
miles N.N.E. of Nantes. It lakes its iiaiiic from a castle 
founded in 1015 ])y Ihiant, count of Fenthiivre ; and its 
l>nncipal ornament i.-> aiiot lu r ea^tjo, built in 1 624by Jean do 
La\a], and famou.s in liisloiy a.s the scene of the assassina- 
tion of Friim;oise do Foix. ^I’herc is also an interesting 
Ibmianesqiio oliuroli dedicated to JSt Jean de Bore. The 
iminiifactiircs are mainly woollen stuffs and confectionery ; 
and tlm trade i.s in iron, emd, and wood. Population in 
1131. 

UHaTEAUJM-N, a town of France, capital formerly of 
the countshi[) ol Dunois, and now of an aiTondissemen,ti in 
tlie department of Eurc-ebLoir, 28 miles S.S.W. ,i>f 
CJiarlre.s. It stands on an i-mincnce near the left bank of 
the Loir, and has icmains ot an uidx^astle, several ancient 
i hiirclics, a town hall, a coii.iuunal college, a jmblic library, 
and manufactures ot woollens and leather. It was almost 
entirely dc.slroyed by tire, in 1723, and in 1870 it was 
Ctqdurod ]>v the (L-imau.'. Population in 1872, 5923. 

CdlATEAUdU)NTIl'K, atown of Franco, at the head of 
anaiToiidissemeiitin tliedepai tmeut of M aycnnc, on the right 
bank of the Muviunie ii\er, hen*, crossed by a stone bridge, 
17 miles »S.S. E. of L:u:d. it lias a fine (^thic church, a 
communal college, tlin e liospilals, an agficultural society, 
public l>allis, extcn.-i\e bleach fields, ami munufaclures of- 
liiicn and wt>ollon slulf^. ll is also the entrepot of a great 
part of the trade of the department in wine, slate, iron, and 
coal. Cliateau (ionlier ow(‘.s its origin and its name too 
l a.'th*. erected in 1037 l»y (luiither, tlic steward of FulqueS 
Njiim of Anjou, on tlie site of a farm belonging to the 
iiioiiLs of »Sl Aubin d 'Angers. On the c-vtinction of the 
family, the loHb.Iiiji wa.s a.-'.-sigiu d by Louis XL to Philippe 
de Oomines. 'file town sulfered severely during the 
Wills of tlie League, aiul in the, Veiidcan struggle it was 
Hie scene of saiiguiijaiy proceedings. Population in 1872, 
TdlS. ^ 

OH ATEA UPiOVX, ;i ti»w’n of France, capital of the 
de|)artiiient of Jndie, is situated in a fine plain on the left 
liank ol the Indre, ‘JO mile.:^ l)y rail S.W. of (Jrleans, It is the 
.seat of a court of as.-»i/e, and tribunals of piuniary ilistillice 
and commeice; and it ha.s a eastle,iiOW used as the town-hall, 
a cathedral, erected about 1873, a society of arts and 
agriculture, a commuiiar college, a theatre, and a public 
libiary. It is ill built, Avjtli narrow filthy streets. The 
jiiincipal manufacture is woollen^', in which a great part of 
its inhabitants an employed ; it has an active trade in 
w’oolk-n } am, leather, iioii, grain, a i id cattle, and there are 
qiiarric-.^ uf lil]iogra[)hie stoiiti in the neighbourhood. The 
ca.'.tlc frtun whii-li it takes its name was founded about the 
middle of the lOHi century by Ilaoiil, prince of D4ols, and 
pas.sed into the pi^ssessioii of several noble families. Jn 
1215 one of the earliest of the Franciscan inonasteiies was 
founded in the town by William of Chauvigiiy. liaised to 
the rank of a countship in 1497, and to that of duchy in 
HHii, it linally passed into the possession of Louis 11. of 
Bourbon, jirince of Cond(3, and the castle served for the 
incarceration of his wife for tw^euty-three j^ears. Qoneral 
Bertrand was born in the castle in 
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^doms the Place Sainte H416ne. Population of the town in 
1872 , 16 , 858 ; of the commune, 18,670. 

CHATEJLU-THIERIIY, a town of France, at the head of 
an arrondissement in the department of Aisne, on the right 
bank of the Marne, and connected with an extensive suburb 
on the^ opposite bank by a line stone bridge of three 
arches. It is th^ seat of a tribunal of piiniury instance, 
and has a communal college, a public Jibiiiry, and manu- 
factures of linen, .cotton, leather, and eaiiiunwarc. It 
contains a marble statue erectiKl to tin* nu inory of La 
Pontaino, who was born in the town ; and lii^ liou^e is still 
preserved in the street that was foiineily calh d after llie 
Cordeliers, but now bears the inline of tlie ]»oet. On the 
top of the hill arc the ruins of a castle, wlm h is said to 
have been built by Charles Martel for Tlneny I\^, and is 
plainly the origin of the name of llie town. Chateau- 
Thierry was formerly the capital of the di^liict of Ihie 
Pouilleuse, and received the title of a diieliy Imm (.li.irles 
IX. in 1566. Its position has lironglit ujiuii it miinerons 
disasters from time to lime. It was e.ipiuo-d by the 
English in 1121, by Charles V. in lo lo, and l^y tlje Sj).ini-h 
in 1591. During the wars of the Fronde it w.i^ lallaged 
in 1652; and in the campaign of 18M it snib ivd ..cvru ly. 
On February 12 of the latter year the I'u^so-l’ru.sMini forres 
■were beaten by Napoleon in the in!ighbuurhoo<l. ropula- 
.tion of^the tow’n in 1872, 5547 ; of the commune, 

CHATELLEliAULT, a town of hVnm'e. at tin* head ()f 
an arrondissement in thfe department of Vii'ime, on flu- ri*dit 
bank of tho A^ienne, here crossed by a liandsoine, stone 
bridge, which connects it with the siibiiil) of Chati aimeiif 
on the oppositefiide of the river, 21 miles N.XJ'l. of rentiers. 
It stands in a fertile valley, and has soviTal tine promenades, 
but is irregularly built. It has tribiiiiaU of [nimary 
instance and commerce, a line (.Jt)thic ehnrrh, a puhlr 
fountain, a communal college, an exchange, a Iu)spital, a 
aociety of agriculture, and a theatre. It In one (»r the chief 
iseats of the manufacture of cutlery in Fiance ; and lias a 
! Government nianufactury of swa^nls and bayou t -,e^tabli.sln (l 
in 1820. There is a laigu liade in wiiie^, dned Iniils, 
•dates, iron, corn, hemp, and tindjer. 1 ’opul.it i*«u in LS72, 
13,365. 

CliatelWaiilt, or /Avv/A//, ihi ivrs i! ^ iim.i li.* n li.rtlf 

built lUh century. In l.M I it w.i-; ni 'ilr .1 <]ii. li\ m 1 i\nin <»l 

Ciilhert of Boiirhon, count ijf M«nitpeii‘ici, l*ut leu l.'iiij :ilo i it w.i^ 
reunited to tijp (.'rowii. hi i.MS it was lM'-tn\vi«l oii .1 mic. Ilaiinl- 
ton, second carl of Arran; hut it was rdirrilnl 1>\ I'.nii.n- <>i m.ili 
Tho title, howawTr, ronlinued to he el.iinied ly lie- muL*-; «>l II miil- 
ton and the oarls of Ahemnii, who wrie Imlh d* .' n-li il l.y tin* 
female sido from llie oiigin.il A dt i" «'l tin I’n n* h 

(/Oundl of Stale div i<li‘d Jig:iinsl tin- r.ii 1, .umI lln- 1 1 ' w.i - o l>c >1owt U 
on the duke of Haniilton ly 1 1 1. 


having been re-erected in the present century; but the fund 
called Ihu Chatham Chest, originated by Hawkiiih and 
Drake in 1588, was incorporated with Greenwich Hospital 
ill 1802. Tho town possesses numerous churches and 
chapels of various denominations, a ragged school, a nautical 
school, a mechanics’ iuhtilute, and a lecture liall. The 
Medway union w'orkhonse i.s .dtuated a short distance to 
the south-east. Tin* W’ater ^u[•pl\ i> t)l)tiiined from springs 
at the village of Luptoii, about li.dl .i mile further off in 
the same diiectioii ; abd e\teii.-.i\e u.-u\oii.^ wore cou- 
sUuicted in lMi2 at >Star lliJl in tlie ni ijlibnuiliood of the 
village. iXinnciLHis brickyaid^, bine kilns, .tin] Hour mills 
are in tlie siirroiinding di.^tiiel, and tli" wii carries oil 
alargeietail trarle. jt oily tV,,iii the pn -i m . .I'lk. .jii-on. 



. . CHATHAM, a town of Knglatid, in ili eounty of Kent, 
(on the south side of the Akahvay about » miles from it.s 
Injunction with tlie estuary of tlu^ Thames, and -7 miles 
^ mt of London. Though still jioniinally di.^tinct, it 
J'^is practically united with Hoehe.sliT on tlic wa-.st, and 
\'is in close proximity to Hrunipton*und (Jillimehamon the 
east. In Chatham proper the streets are for tlie most part 
narrow, and with the exception of tin* docks and fortiliea- 
tions, there are but few obji'cts of intere.^t. St Marys 
'^ehurchisa brick builJiiiij erected about 1788, luit occuiiying 
/. the site of an earlier structure of the HUi century ; it eon- 
teius u monumental bjuss to tlie memory ol Sti^pbcn 
f Borough, the discoverer of the nortbern passage to lbK‘>sia. 

• There arc a few remains of the ho.spital for lepi i.s fonndevl 
■t% Bishop Gundulf in 1078; but the funds for its main- 
were appropriated by deei.^ioii of tin* couit of 
''‘^Xthancery to the new hospital of St Fartholomew civeted in 
'^1863 within tho boundaries of Rochester. 'I’lie almsliousiv 
y .^established in 1592 by Sir John Hawkins fur poor decayed 
V Jeamen and shipwrights, is still in existence, the building 
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The fortilications an* .luini’u iH'* uii» t clabnrate in the 
kingdom. Tlie .so-calli d ( I ni. ^ ought ratlicr to 

bear the name of tl:r cf |in>mj»ton wliicli they 

enelo.se. They win* coiiiuimkmI in and comiiletcd 
in 1 807 ; but vai M 'll 1 iltci ii i"ii ’ .md .iddilioii.-^ luive siuci^ 
been olVected. They an* -tichgtla ned by si vi lal di tai lie.l 
forl.s and redoub^/aiid .-uii-Nbl of a very iiilri.ati* :ytcm 
of trenches, ball. ‘in-, ai:d M.liteiranean pas^a-g.*,^. Kort 
I’itt, which li^es alnoe tlie town to tlu‘ we.st, wa.'' I'uill in 
1779, and is now used as a general military linspHal ; it 
was rcgiinled a.s tiie principal cstabbsbmi'iit tit the hind in 
the country till tin*, foundutioii of Nctley in llamj»shiie 
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The lilies include the Chatham, the Royal ^larine, the 
Broinpton, the Hut, and Mary’s barracks ; the i^arrisun 
hospital ainl Melville hospital ; the arsenal with in large 
park of artillery ; the gyiuiiasiuin, established in for 
gyinnaslic exeri*i.-,e ; the military school for the practical 
iustriicdon of sappers and engineers, opened hi hslU ; a 
military institute for the men in garrison; the convict 
pri'^nn ; and, finally, the extensive system of dockyards 
which has nr.nle the town so f.iinons. 

Niinieroiis Roman rciUiiins, both areliilectnral and 
domestic, have been discovered at (>hatli.im and Rromplgii ; 
but they appear to have iKdoni:*^! to tin* Uoni.iu city of 
Rochester. 'Pill the n-i'^n t)r RJi/abetli tin* [)la(e was a 
mere imignilicanl villanje ; but before IdSS the tpieeii 
established the tir.st dock\.inl on the site ut what is now 
calltMl the Ordnance AVijarf, ainl erected Castle Upnor on 
the opposite b.ink of the river for its deleiici'. The situa- 
tion was cli.ini;i‘d in the following reign, and under the 
Charh'ses extensive adiliiions were made. The hi-^tory of 
♦ho town since tlic attack of tlic Dutch in Jtitw has licen 
mainly tin* history of the. naval and mihtaiy e.■^tabli^hnlents. 
The parliiiin-ntary boroigh, wliich ivtnins one member, 
includi’s tin* towns of (Miatlinm and RnMiipton, and the 
villages of (bllinghain, Chatham Hill, and New Rrompton, 
ami covers an area of li7f)7 acres. Tin* jioj)ulati(m of the 
borough in IS71 niiinlierevl dojOl’ pca’sons, of whom 
21,S7ii wiTe mail's and -t^OlO females. 

CHATHAM, AVilliam Titt, V\]i<t K\r;L ok ( 17 t»S- 

177S), one of tlie greatest of Kngli.sh statesmen and parlia- 
mentary orators, was born at \Vestinin.st(‘r on the loth 
November l7ttS. lie was the younger sun of Robert Pitt 
of Roconnock, m (V>rn\\:ill, and grandson of d’hoinas Pitt, 
governor of Madras, wJio was known as Di.iinond Pill, 
fiurn the faet of Ids liaving sold a diamond ot e.vtra- 
ordinary si/e to the Regent Orleans for I! It was 

mainly by this fortunate transaction that the governor was 
enablLMl to raise liis family, which was muM»f old standing, 
to a podlioii of wcaltli and yuditioal inlluence. The. latter 
he aeipiind by mean.s ol tin' former in tile direct open 
method, tluai so cominon, pureliasinf tlie Imrgage tenures 
of Ohl S'lriim, wlueli was thus (h'.stiiied to become famous 
as ie[>res nted by AVilliam Rittahumiied years before it 
liecaim* iintoi as the tyi>ical “rotten lionuigli” in the 

debate'; on the fir-t n fnnn bill. 

Ol the L illy life of William Pitt eonjpaiMti\eIy little is 
known, lie WMs i‘dneait'd at Klon, and jn damiary 1720 
was eiilen'd a^ a ■gentleman rommoiuriit Trinity Colh'ge, 
Oxbu'd. d’herc 1 -, t‘\ii]t nee tliat. lie was an e\f en'iively 
read, if not a minuti.ly .nem.jte ila'-'deal seliolar ; and it is 
interesting to know thil I )i lno^thenes w.e, his favourite 
aiillior, and that lie dile-intly cultivated tlic faculty of 
e\'|)re.'-sion liy tin* |HMeiiee ol trandatioij and iv-tr.iiislalion. 
An lieredit.irv gout, 1 com wlii< li ljeji.nl siilleieil e\ en ilnring 
h cliool-day'i, eompi lied him to h lie? university 
without taking his degie el abroad. He. 

sjniit ^iHiie timi? in Friiic nl It.dv , jiit the disea. 
proved iiitrn table, ami In* contimn-l .-iiljjeet to attacks of 
glowing inteiidty at fie.|iif‘nt intt \ \ il-, till the, close, of iiis 
life. Ill 1727 Ins f.itlier h.n di' i and on Iiis return 
lioin it. was noeessary for him, a-, the voiinger son, to 
cIjom 1 prof'-^-mii. H ivingchoM-ii the .nmv. he olilaincd 
tliio iTilLi<-t. of Jiisfiiend^ a <.omi t eommis ion 

in 1) di-.e'o .fe^. Rut his military career w-is de^timsl to 

be i-h »'♦. Ill-, eldii brother Thomas having been ntnrneil 
at the n rd eleetion of I 7.‘5 1 both ior f i ikli.nnptoii and 
for Old Sinnn, and liaving preferred to .sit for the former, 
the family Iforoicjli fell to tlie younger bridle r by the sort 
of natural right usually recognized in such ca.ses. Accord- 
ingly, in .lariuary I7oo, William Pitt entered Parliament 
'as iiiciiiber for Old Sirum. Attaching himself at once to 


the formidable band of discontented Whigs known aa the 
Patriots, whom Walpole’s love of exclusive power had 
forced into opposition, he became in a very short time one 
of its most prominent memiiers. Iiis maiden speech was 
delivered in April 1730, in the debate on the congratulatory 
adilress to the king on the marriage of the i)rince of AVales. 
The occasion w’us one of coinjilimeiit, and there is nothing 
striking in the speech as rejiortcd ; but it served to gain 
for him the attention of tlie house when he presented 
himself, as ho soon afterwards did, in debates of a party 
character. So obnoxious did he become as a critic of the 
(loviTimient, that Wal[>ule thought fit to punish him by 
[)rocuring Iiis dismission from the iiriiiy, Some years later 
he hail occasion vigorously to denounce the system of 
cashiering othcers for political dillerences, but with charac- 
teristic loftini'ss of spirit he disdained to make any reference 
to his owm case. The. lo.ss of his coininission was soon 
made np to him. The heir to the throne, as has usually 
belli the case in the lmii.se of Hanover, if notin reigning 
families generally, was tlic patron of the oiiposition, and the 
ex-cornet became groom of the bed-chamber to the prince- 
of Walc.s. In this new^ jiusition his hostility to the Govern- 
ment did not, as may be sii])posed, in any degree relax. 
He liail all the natural gifts an orator could desire, — 
a comniaiiding prc.sence, a graceful though somewhat 
theatrical bearing, an eye of piercing brightness, and a 
voice of the. utnio.st Ilexibilily. His style, if occasionally 
MiiiH'what turgid, was cheated and passionate, and it. 
iihvay.s bore tlii' impn*.ss of that, intensity of conviction 
which is the most powerful instrument a speaker can have 
to sway the cuiiviclions of an audience. Lt was natural, 
therefore, that in the series of stormy debates, protracted 
throiigli several years, that ended in the downfall of 
AValpole, Iiis eliM|ueiice sJioiild Iiave been one of tho 
strongest of thi*. furees that combined to bring about the 
final lesult. Specially i llectivo, according to contemporaiy 
te.slimony, were his s]>(‘echcs against the Hanoverian 
subsiilie.s, against the S[)anisli convention in 1739, and in 
favour of tin* motion in 1742 for an investigation into the 
last ten years of AValjiole’s adniiiiistration. It must be 
borne in mind that tlie. reports of these speeches which 
have come dow n to ns w ere made from hearsay, or at best 
Iroin recollection, and are neces.sarily therefore most 
imperfect. The lu'st known specimen of I’itt’s eloquence, 
lii^ reply to the sneers of Horatio AValpole at his youth 
and ih'claniatory manner, wliicli lias found a place in all 
handbook.s of elocution imblislied during the last hundred 
y*eai-.'>, is eviilenlly, in i'urm at least, the work, not of Titt, 
but of Dr Johnson, wlio furnislicd the report to the 
Hunt's IVobably Pitt did say something 

of till* kind attnlaiteil to him, though even this is by no 
means c*ertairi in \i« w' of Jolinsoirs repentant admission 
that lie had often invenlid not merely the form but the 
substance of (‘iitire debates. 

In 1712 AVal[»oli* was at last forced to succumb to the 
long continue<l attacks <)f the opposition, and was succeeded 
a.'> [>rime minister by tlie earl of AA'iliiiiiigton, though the 
real jjower in the new' (Government W’as divided between 
('•aiteret and the IVlhams. Pitt’s con duet on the change 
of ailmini^tratioii was /pen to grave censure. The 
leleiitleu vimlii‘tiv eness with which he insisted on the 
jin»sccution of AVal[)o]e, ami siipjiorted the bill of inderaiiity 
to witnes.ses against the; fallen minister, was in itself not 
magnanimous; but it ajipi'ars ]>ositively unworthy when 
il is know'u fliat a short time before I’itt had offered, on 
i-citain conditions, to use all Iiis iiifluenco in the other 
ilireclion. Rii.ssibly lie w^as embittered at the time by the 
fact that., owing to the strong personal dislike of the king, 
caused chielly by tlie contemptuous tone in which he had- 
s[)oken of Hanover, he did not by obtaining a place in the 
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new ministry reap the fruits of the victory to which he 
had so largely contributed. The so-called “ broad bottom ” 
administration formed by the Pelhiims in 1711, after the 
dismissal of Carteret, though it included several of those 
with >^hom he had been accustomed to m t, did not ut iirst 
include Pitt himself even in a siihordinate olliee. lleforo 
the obstacle to Jifh admission wasoveivonie, ho had received 
a remarkable accession to his private fortune, 'riic eccentric 
duchess of Marlboroiigli, dying in 1711, at I lie ago of 
ninety, left him a legacy of .£10,000 as an lu kiiowledg- 
inent of the noble defeaice lie had ni c]«: fur lie* .aipptu t of 
the laws of England and to prevent (lie ruin of ]ii . cuuntry.” 
As her hatred was known to be at lca>( a^ ig as lier 
love, the legacy was probably :i.s inu-’li a mark of her 
detestation of Walpole as of her adiniratinn n| pin If may 
be mentioned here, though it doe^ not curii" in c lnunuh.oic.il 
order, that Pitt was a second time the ohj -ct of lunu t)f 
acknowledgment of public virtue wliich f. A .- (.iir men have 
had the fortune to receive evmi on *'\ A').)!ij tw. uty y^ ai-.s 
after the Marlborough legacy, Sir William 1'vih>‘ i1, a S uu a*- 
setshire baronet to whom he was jx.M-son ally u iknown, 
loft him his entire estat'*, wuitli a1>oat tlin-.- llini.imi a 
year, in testimony of approval of his pulitic.il 

It witli no very gool graci* that tin* kim; at hav^lh 
consented to give Pitt a place in the tiow.-i inu'Mii, 'Itimu'rh 
the latter did all he could to iugr.iti.ite, liiiii-.<ii at rmnt, by 
•changing his tone on the qucsUoiis on which !it‘ li nl made 
.himself otreii.sive. To force the matter, iln* rtlhaius hid 
to resign expressly on the rpieslioii ^\llcU a* h- shouhi hi 
admitted or i)^)l,*and it was only aftm- a uih' r .iri.ni :»*. 
■meiits had proved impracticable, that they wer • n* i i-t.ited 
with the obnoxious politician as vici' trea-uria- of lii lmd. 
TJiis was in Februaiy 1710. Tii June of tin* .s.iiii ' ;*•■ ir In- 
was prorrioteal to the more importaiil and luer.it [\ .* olliee of 
payniaste.r-gejieral, whic ravi'. him a in th.* IVivv 

■Council, though not in the (Muuet. ili i\ In* Ji "1 ui 
opportunity of disj)laying his piiulie spiiit and i •^iilviii 
ca way that deeply impressed both the king and tin* eouiilry. 
It? had been the usual practice of [U'e\imK pi'.ua-ters to 
appropriate to themselves thoint ro^t of all moi.ev lying in 
their hands by way of advanei*, and aNo to aeri j.i a com 
mission of oiielialf per emit, on all foreign snb-iilics. 
Although tliere was no strong public smiliiii'mi .igim .l, the 
practice, Pitt altogether nd'n-ied to ^n-ulit by it. All 
advances were lodged by liiiii in llie Hank ol laiglainl until 
required, and all siil)sidic.s were ji.iiil owr ^^ilh^»nt, dedue- 
tion, even though it Av.as ]ire.si‘d upon him, that he did 
not ilraw a shilling from hisutliee beyond tin' .'^.ikirv i -g.dly 
attacliiiig to it. Cuiidin*t like this, thungh ol.s i*m.>ly dis^ 
interested, did not go without imnu iliate and aijij'le n ward, 
ill the fniblic conlidmice which it cri*it -d, .md which 
formed the niains[n‘ing of Pitt’s powei- a^ :i .'-t.ilf niaii. 

The administration formed in 1 7 lb la led wilhont 
material cliange till 17ol. It would appe.ir fnnn his 
published coiTe.s|H)iidence tlnit Pitt had a gi .iter inllm iuv 
in shaping its policy than his compaialiN ely .aibonbiialc 
position would ill itself have ciiiitlcd him to. Hi.-, coiifliict 
in supporting measnre.s, .such as tin*. Sp.iiii di tHMlyaml Hu* 
Continental subsidic.s, whiili lie innl viuhaitiy dcnomieed 
when in oppo.sition, luuf been nnu h t ritiei/ed. One of his 
biographers, Mr TJiackcray, takes the trouble to olVer an 
elaborate defonee of it; but the \imiiealion is in part 
unnecessary, and in part iinsatisIm lm N. Within cm tain 
limits, not indeed very wdl delinml, iIu■on.d^U iicv lias never 
been counted a vice in an Faiglish statc.Mnan. The times 
change, and he is not blamed for changdng with the times. 
Pitt in office, looking back on the commenemnent of his 
public life, might have used the plea “A good deal has 
happened since then,” at least as justly as some olliors ha\e 
done. Allowance must always be made fur the restraints 
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and rcspoiK;ibilitics of office. In Pitt’s case, too, it is to 
be borne in mind tfiat tlie opposition with whieh In* had 
acted gradually dwindled away, and that it eeased to have 
any organized existence after the di*ath of tln^ ]»rinco of 
AVule.s in 17ol. Then in rcgaiil to the im|)ort.int question 
with Spain as to the. right of s“arch, J’ltt Jia.s disarmed 
criticism by acknowledging tli.it the coiu.m* lie followed 
during Waljude’s admini^tiMtion was indi‘lemdb]e. All 
diH3 weight lieiiig given to tlie e vjnon^ con a'der.itions, it 
must be a Iniitli-d, mwertlifh-^.. th.il Pitt did «»n ei--tc[» the 
limits w'ithiii which incon-.i-^t.-iiey i . n ii i inh d ns 

venial. Hi-, nnegu'il. l•bil■l■t w .i , hi t It n .tnd 

then to luak * liis t-ainiv of elli-' * .^i- 'ire by » ] ib it in ,r the 
favour of tlie kine The milii \ .-Ijl mn v. hn h nimdi of 
his [lolicy undf a nl in ord a* to i *ii 

close a rc-cnii>!.in'‘i‘ 1 ■> the udd'-n .md in.‘\pliv- ik'n rli i 
i»f front h ibiUi il (■» pli's-m-n .») th** T-idpoh- .lamp lo be 
altogether plei-. I'M loeaii 'ni'liitmii a pohi’-iin pniv 
aims and lofty amhit!!*!!. .oli.iling not too a 

teaan to a[qdv to .i h-tt'-r k*!, ji,* - Ih^ d. -.inj 

to “ elf ice ?»i. b* I'v sn .iiiei of InA Jili*,’’ m i»r<lcr 
that he nmy .st md \m* 1I v\i!l> i‘>'- 

In 17dl lli'iiry Pt‘lh.ii'Mii''d. .md \'. i . su.-.-- Ir.] it the 
lu‘ad of atfiirs bv his broth, r, diiki* la .\ ■ w .^>110. 
To Pitt the change bron dil im Ivmei-mnjI. .m-l In* h 
IIS an o]>[)ort unity of tesimg iiiption 

«>f liis clued' givi‘n by Sir K«>b-it Wilp df. “ M. n.«nie is 
treason.” Ihit tlu‘re w.is fm* a tn.m m* op'- i ■. h. i'ilt 
continued at his po'.t^ ; and at tli* .miiil ‘'.j whieh 
tt>ok place during the v* ir lie, e\ eii .iv c jiled i n -"u - ilioii 
for the duke’s pocket borough of Aldb Mon.'h h* h.id 
.sat ft >r Seaford since 17 17. Wlnm Ikirliaiii-ml ee l , Iimu . ri r, 
lie w.is not long in .showing tie* itn "f lii- f-tlmg.s. 

.jnoring Sir Thoni.is Imbin thl^ [miitne/i n 'di lo 
whom New'ca-slle Ji id mil in !•' I the i.i un i' nl. ot lljc 
( Smmoii.s, lie nude fre pi n: ml \. !imn “iit att leks on 
NoN/easLle himself, ihoimh .-till eitinnmg- to s'-rve iindi‘r 
him. Tn this sIimiili iijin.'d t e.- nlMcit 

a j^i‘ir. At Jmigth, pul, .il tei la * iiUding «d Pa>l:ann‘Ut 
111 Xovmnbnr 17 .dl, Ih’t w i- duniu-.'d lioin • tii-s-, having 
on the debate on tie* ad.lie--; s[iok n at gi e it l-mgt li iig.iliist 


a new’ .system oi (Vnilnn'iilil -nb-^^dn•s, ]ii'>p-i-til by the 
<.o)vernmmit of wdii.’h Im w.is .i m ‘morr »\. wdio hid 
jiiit liefore been ap[)olnt 'd S •- I'rl n \ ol Si i!e, ri tain.d hi-i 
jd.ice, and though the t\M> ne n conliii'ml To 4 I'm 
same ]Mrty, and alterw'ai I-^ .'r\.‘l .ij'iin ”i In-' ".mie 

( lovaTiimi'iit., tln'i’i- w.u In ne* lorw -ifd a ri\ ilt' li-'twerii 
hem, wdiiidi ni.ike. the e- lcbrat- d npi.uaiiun ot -••ir liiu.s 
Irious soii.s .st'eni like an iiiimriiod <piaii.‘I. 

Aindlu'r year had .-.iMreely pi - ed wh n iMt .un in 

[tower. The inliermit wt-akne^. ol tlie Ito , r; at, ilie 
vigour and eloi[nenee of In. oppo-il i hi, ai i . - of 

unlit. irv dim->lcrs abi oad e tuibin -d i • i ei - ■ , la i.s hng 

- « . . I lv _ 


iif indignation whteii lunld n with-. »•!. .i I m 1 )ec.- 

eniber 1 7di) Pitt, wl.() nou' - it tor r i, bceaino 

Secrclary of St.ite, and I. i 1 i oi d'l. > m under the 

Jtreinieiuliip I»f tlie duke of i im ‘ H ' '' ;d nude it 

a coiidit itiii of his j'tiimu .ri\ ii n.‘ t'l.'otithil Ne’./casllo 
.'ilionid 1)'.^ e\idiid'i‘d fi(*i : o. ' ' - .l'■\.In^ .i u.-'Milmeiit 

whieh, though n.itni.d i n 1 1 iml lotlndmi ii.amil 

c\i.tt*uce. id his ( lou-.'iai ir. \\..!ithe king uiifi lendly, 
and Xewa-ntle, who • . snip: : illnmiee was sitll dominant 
in the (otniiiion-;, e i: m g-d. v u inipos-'ible to earrv on 
a (lovcrnmmit it\ lh<‘ .n ! '*I pnMie o[iinion almn*, however 
mn]thatieallv tliat mi gil h r e dei-1 ired itself on side. 
I n April 1 7o7, ;ie.- a .Im dv, he found iiiiiisclf ag-un d* -tnl.s.'i d 
1 roni olliei’ • *11 .'le'nmt ol his (•j)[)osition to th** kim \ *4 
f.ivoiirite ('milinmiMl ]Mili.-y. P.iit the powm* tlu' .\ u ui 
siitHeieiit to keep liim in otlice was strong ennngli make 
any aiT.iiigement that excluded him im|tr.icticable. The 
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public voice spoke in a way that was ^ot to bo mistaken, future of Europe and the world. Deprived of her moefc 
Probably no English minister ever received in so short a valuable colonies both in the East and in the West, and 
time so iniiny [jroofs of the confidence and adiniratiuii of thoroughly defeated on the Continent, her humiliation was- 
the i)ul)lic, ilio cai»ilal and all tl\e chief towns voting liiin the beginning of a new epoch in history. The victorious' 
adJresst's and the freedom of the.ir corporations. From the policy of Pitt destroyed the military prestige which repeated 
politir.d <leadl()ck that ensued relief could only he Jiiwl by experience has shown to be in France as in no other 
an nriMiiLcemont between Newcastle ami Pitt. After some country the vety life of monarchy, and thus was not the 
weeks* negocialion, in the course of which tin* linnnoss and least considerable of the many iniluences that slowly 
moderation of “tlie Croat Cominonor, ” :is In- li.nl c«)me to brought about the French Revolution. It effectually de* 
be (isalleil, contrasted favourahly with tlni ( Inracteristic prived her of the load in the councils of Europe whicb 
tortuosities of the crafty peer, matters were, s tiled on such she hail hitherto arrogated to herself, and so has affected 
a basis that, while Newcastle/ was the iioiiiniiil, Pitt was the whole course of (kmlinental politics to the present 
the virtual lioad of the ( lovi rniaent. On his acci‘i)taiieo lime. It is such farrcacliing results as these, and not. 
of office he was chosen member for Path. tho mere acrpiisition of a single colony, however valuable,: 

This celebrated admiiiislrwlioii was funned in Juno ITof, thatco i.stitntc I’itt’s claim to be considered as on the wholei 
and continued in [MONertill 17(51. During llm four years the most powerful iiiiiiister that ever guided the foreigQt 
of its existence it Inis be-m usual to say <h.it the biograivliy policy of Faiglaml. 

of Pitt is the liistory of linglund, so thoroughly was lu* The fir.st and most important of a series of changes which- 
identified with the great events wliicli iinke this [leriod, in ultimately led to the dissolution of the ministry was tha 
so far as tlie external relations of the eimnliy an* eoncerned, death of 0 cor go II. oil tlie 2r)th October 17G0, and the* 
one of tho most glurious in lier annals. .\ detailed aeeount :ieee.s.sion of liis grandson, ({eorgo III. The now king had, 
of the.^e events belongs to hi.story; all lint is neeiled in a as was natural, new counsellors of his own, the chief of 
biograpliy is to pt*int out the exleiit to wliieii Pitt’s whom. Lord Dute, was at once admitted to the cabinet sa- 
per-amal inlbieiieo m.iy really be tiaeed in them. It i^ ;i soerctary of .state. Pet, ween Puto and Pitt there speedily 
scarcely too lauch to .-ly that, in tlwi ‘/eiieial opinion of liis arose an oeeasioii of siuious iliirerence. The c.xistcric(^ of 
contein[»oiMries, the whnlo glnry of tlie-;e years was due to tho so-called family eomjv.icL by which the Pourbons of 
his single genius ; hi i aluiic was llu; iriiml that planned, ami France and Sjiain bound them.selves in an offonsive alliance 
hi.s tho .spirit tliat aiiiniatod the bi il'i int aehievianents of again.st England having been brought to light, Pitt urged 
tho Pritisli arms in all tlnj four iiu.iit' i . of the globe. Pos that it should be met l»y an immediate declaration of war 

terity, liowever, lias taken the HI ty nf ivMsing tlii-; on- with Spain. To tliis course Bute wwld‘m«t consent, and 

thusiastie veidicl, and has placed his n il w n on w liat .seems as his rofii.sal wxis endorsed by all his colli*ague.s save- 
a truer and tlu refnni a tinner b i-i . It has nv‘ogni/ed Temple, Pitt had no choice but to leave a cabinet in which 
more fully tlvm Ins roiitomjiorarie ; lie* iielcivmdent ^imius his advice on a vital ipiestion bad been rejected. On hift 
of tho, si wlio. us snbordinati s or allii c lined out lii.s pur- resigmition, wliieh took jilaco in October 17(51, the king 
po.sc3. The. lumi-ini of Wolfe wamld have been irreprv.s- urged him to accept some signal mark of royal favour in 
siblo, Clive w'oiild have [inived him-^'Il ‘‘a heaven-born the form most agreiMble to himself. Accordingly ho 
general,” and Fred.aick the Oreit woukl In\e wiilfen hi.s obtained a pen.sion of l':H)0l) aycar for three lives, and his 
name in bi-tory as one of the nio.t skill'll Mrutegists tlie wnfe, Lady Ib-ster (Ironville, w bom he had married in 1764, 
world has kmovn, ulioever ]jad lield the .seals of oHico in was created P.ironess Lliath.im in her owni right. In con- 
Englaml. Put Pitt’s relation to all t!i:ce was .viicli as to ncctioii w'ith the litti-r gr.iccfully bestowed honour it may 
entitle, him to a l.irgc diare in Hr civ, lit, of their deeds, be mentioned that Pitt’:i domcslic life was a singularly 
It w'as liis (rrc'-nimciit that .sel -tcil Wolfe to lead tlie happy om*. 

atta*:k on (^)ucbcc, aiul gave him the opportunity of dying Pitt/.s .spirit wais.too lofty to admit of his mitoring on any 
a victor on tin* height ^ of Abraham He liad ]>'jr.soiially merely factious oppo>ition to the Coverument ho had qui^ 
less to do w iili the. Ml -I’cs.-cs in India Hi in with the oilier ted. On the coiilrary, his conduct after his retirement 
great eiit(‘rpri-r, lli it lied an iind_\ iiie !.» in* on Ibv mlmiiii.^- wms distinguished I »y a moderation and disinterestedness 
tralion ; but liis g.-iierous ])r:iise in Paili nient .stimulated which, as Piirkc lias remarked, “ set a seal upon hia char- 
tho c'eniin of (.'li\e, aiul the foivs tli.it iieled id the cIo.m* acter.'’ The wth’ with Spain, in which he hud urged tho 
of the .strm.:glc were aniiiiatid by Ins iinluiiiitable .sjiirif. rabinet to t iko tlu*, initiative, proved inevitable; but ho 
Frederick tlie, (lie it’- Sf., n ^'e■llv' \V mi.'lit will h.ive scohilmI Ioumi the <*cc.riou for “altercation and rccriinina- 
been tunother 'I'liirty ^e:lI -' \'/.ir^ if Piit had not furni.slied tioii,” and spoke in .snpjiort of tho Goveriuneftt measures 
him w’ith an annual .snbuilv nf L' 70 i),(M)O, in •uMiti'.n for curryingiui the iv.ir. To tiio iircliminariesof tho peace, 
relieved him of tlie ta^k <.>1 d' f nding Wc'.ieni (Jeiniany^ concluded in February I7fil>lie. ofiereJ an indignant rcsist- 
agiinst Franco. anco, coiisideiing tho terms quite inadequate to the suc- 

ConteinpiuMry o[»iiiio]i of cMr.-c, iiicnm patent to ce.'Ses that had bemi gained liy the coiiiitiy. When the 
estimate the ju rmaneiit rcMilt- giim,] fm- the coiinliy by treaty was di.sciissed in P.irliameiit in December of the pro- 
the brilliant foreign ]»olicy ol Put. It lia^ long lieen ceiling year, tlurngli .siiircring from a severe attack of gout, 
g'-Merally agp-ed that by.'-ever.il ('f Iii iiio4, co-^tlv expo- luMvas c.irrii'fl do'\n to the house, and ill a speech of thrco 
dilloti.s nothing was won but eaiply ek-i v. It lias cvi n hours* duiMiioii, interrupts! more than oiico by paroxysms 
be»ri .said that the only perm. incut aci;':. iii iii that FuL'kind of |uiiii, lu* strongly protested ngainiit its various conditions, 
owi . directly to him is her f ’.iiiaoi m douiinioii ; and, Tlie ])liy.aeal cau.su whiili rendered tliLs effort SO painful 
stricHy speaking, tlii^ i-; tni(\ it being :eln!itl<il that the probably aceounls for the infrequency of hia appearances 
campaign by which the Indian isripiie w..-i \ jil ually won in Failiainenl, as w’ell a.s for much that is otherwise inex- 
was no' ,‘l turn'd by liini, thomji broiiglii lo.i .Miee.c^.^.ful plit'alde in hi.s siibscquciit conduct. In 1763 ho Spoke 
i.s.sue during hi.s rnini.''try. Put material aeciandi/eincnt, against the obnoxious tax oii cider, imposed by his brother* 
though the only langiblo, not the only pmI or lasting in law’, George Grenville, and his opposition, though un- 
cffcct of a w’ar jjoliev. More may be gaiiu-d by crushing successful in the hoii.sc, helped to keep alive his popularity 
a formidable rival tlnni by conijiu iing a piovinet*. The with tho country, which cordially hated the excise and 
loss of her Canadi 111 posM's uons was only one of a scrie.s all connected with it. When next year the question of 
of dise«ters suffered by Fr.mcc, w hich radically alfectod the general warrants was raised in conpectiqn, 
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Wilkes, Pitt vigorously maintained their illegality, thus 
defending at once the privileges of Parliainentarid tho free- 
dom of the press. During 1765 he seems to have been 
totally incapacitated for public business. In the follow- 
ing yoaa he supported with great power the pr(>[)i>sal of the 
Rockingham administration for the repi».il of the .Imcrican 
Stamp Act, arguing that it was unconstitutioinl to im})oso < 
taxes upon the colonies, lie thus emloi-sed the contention 
of tho colonists on the ground of prinoiplc, while the mi- 
jority of those who acted with him c.ontunLed theiii^elvti-i 
with resisting the disiutroiis taxation srliumii on the ground 
of expediency. The Repeal Act, indeed, wu only [ussi-d 
pan pasm with another censuring the Am>'ri(.M»] As-:.*mbly, 
land declaring the authority of the Brili'da Parii.im. iit over 
the colonies “in all cases whatever;” so tli.il lie- House of 
Commons repudiated in the most form-al nvo-ner the priii 
ciple Pitt laid down. His language in a[»j uov.il ni tin; resi.^t- 
anceof the colonists was unusually hold, ami p tIi qi', no om; 
but himself could have employed it with inijumiu al a lime 
when the freedom of debate was only imp ‘.rie.-ily eonred.Ml. 

Pitt had not been long out of otHee win n li" w.i > aolinti* I 
to return to it, anti the solicitations were ni ue thin on.-** 
renewed. Unsiieccssful overtures wtsv mad-' to him in 
1763 , and twice in 1765, in May and Juii ', -tlia nc^oti.itor 
in Mdy being the king's uncle, the diik<‘ of ‘ ^imherliml, 
who went down in person to Hayes, Titr/s sent in Iv 
It is known that he had the opimrlnnity of joinin th * 
marquis of Rockingham’s sluu'ldiveil a liiiini-4rati<)n at any 
time oil his own terms, and his eon Im-t in ({‘.-lining an 
0.rrangcmciib wUli that minister Ins h'.-n ;ii mm g-'ii’nlly 
oondemuod than any other step in liis [>ul»ii<‘ lile. I•^yn 
Thackeray, his admiring biograpli'^r, liis :id'nitl ‘d tin! 
in this rnittcr he was “ neither kind as a niin n *r uiv.* a-, 
a politician.” In the autnmu of ITtJtl llockiirdnm wn 
dismissed, and Pitt was eiilrust(‘(l l»y tln‘ kng witii the 
task of forming a Ooveriiiuenb eiiLiivly on hi> own eondi 
tions. Tho rosulb was a cabinet, .sthjiig much b-V(»nd tlr; 
average ill iU individual members, bat woih tu poAa;rK‘s-*- 
ness in the divor.sity of its cmipodtinn. Harlns in a 
memorable passage of a meiiioiMbje .s[).‘L‘eii, ii<^ (le^.(‘nin‘-l 
this “ chequered and speckled” adiiiiiii-t ration wMli givit 
.humour, speaking of it as “inde.-.d a vm-y ear».»ns sh u/, 
but utterly unsafe to touch and unmre t(» .-t.iiid on. ’ I’ltt 
chose for himself the otliee of Lord I’rivy S-mI, wliirli 
necessitated his removal to the H mse of Lord-;; and he 
became Viscount Bitt and Karl of Ch lUinni. 

By the accoptanen of a pe.erago the greit e nnmoncr lo-d. 
at least as much and as suddenly in popnl.irity a - In* gMino I 
in dignity. One significant iiidic-itii"! of thi. uwy h* 
toentioned. In view of his probable ae.; * -:on to j>ow-‘r, 
,|>reparation3 wore made in the city of r^ic-don for a ban.jm i, 
[hud ageneral illumination to celebrate tii ' o\. nt. Hut tlm 
^celebration was at once couiitennan<l<'d wln-n it wm'. known 
that ho had become earl of Clntliun. Tlr- inUaiitineons 
revulsion of public feeling was soim^vlnt unn-avninble, for 
Pitt’s health seems now to have Imm ii h-vonl doubt o 
'^chattered by bis hereditary malady, that he wa-; .dieady in 
old ago though only fifty eight. It was n dural, therefore, 
that he should choose a siin^eure. (dllee and the la .c of the 
Lords. But a popular ?(lol noaily alw.iVs sutler-^ by re- 
moval from immediate contact wntli tin' popular .symp.illiy, 
be tho motives for removal what they may. 

One of the earliest acts of the n^w' ministry w i-; to lay 
%vl embargo upon corn, which was thought neei'^vary in 
'order to prevent a dearth resulting from the unpivee- 
?i8entedly bad harvest of 1766. The ini':inirc was strongly 
(opposed, and Lord Chatham deliviTed his first speech in 
.'the House of Lords in support of it. It proved to be 
: hlmost the only measure introduced by his (luvcrnim iifc in 
%faiQb be personally interested himself. His attention 


had been directed to^tho growing importance of the affairs 
of India, and there is evidence in his correspondence that 
he was meditating a comjjreheiisive .scheme for transferring 
much of the pow’cr of the company to the Cnjwn, wlieii 
he was withdrawn from public biianc.-H in a manner that 
has always been ivganl-'.l as somewh it mysterious. It may 
bo (piestioiied, iiidi'i;.!, wlictlier even had his powers been 
iinimp'iirc.l he could li.ive carried oit, any ilt‘(*ail(‘d policy 
on any (pii>.lioii with a cabini't ri-pi.-^.'uliiig interests .so 
VJirioii'j and CDiiliiel ing ; but, a i it li qip-oi 'd, lie was 
iruMpaeit iti'd phv-ieilly .nil in •nt. illy il'iiio; iie.iiU tlie 
whole [lerto.l of Ins teiniri! of oiliee. H ; ^ein i*ly L'\er .saw 
any of his colli*. though they re[).‘ itedly :nel \ii gently 
pressed for ini -ivi'-w’s wuih him, and t‘\en m oll.-i from 
the king to Vl^lt liiin in [•ei-'^oii w.n d -eline.l, l'iiMii.;h in tin* 
liiiguagj of pioio-anl and ilino-,!, ,i,bj '.-t n'-.pocL wliiih 
:il\vay.s nurktslliii e Miiin'iincUinn . w iih Iho cmil. 1( lia*^ 
been insinii iteil b.)ih Im e Mlmip ir.iry and by liter ciiiiis 
that being disap[)oint,‘ I .li In. In- . uf pojnilarily, and emi- 
vinced of the imp .i'hil: v i.f e M-peratme with In-’ 
eolleague.s, he e\.ig4 ’I'l;'- 1 !ii ■ m il i lv a-, a ]*ri‘tcvt. hir tli.‘ 
inaction th it w.i ; ■ I n • )'i ...,,1 t mr.' . Hat 

tliero is no suili ’lent n-ion lo d ami iliif Ic; w.i; n’ally, 
as his fi“ienils nga’i-s ‘iit i- 1, in l l.n - tint uM mIv until tid 
him for biisine-'S. II j se’iii'' » l> n ti. - I fm* i lime 
from Llni [laiigs of gout only 1 > be a'lb ti I uiiii .1 .q». cie.s 
of nenitil ali.-n.ilion b'ird ‘ring on in initv. 'rin . is tho 
mo-»t s i.lisfaetory, as it is ih; in »J. obvnhi., i vni.m itnm of 
his niter iinlitrerenee in jirr* .i-n'-'' (d o’e- ol tli * ino'^t 
mom -ntous problems tint ever pre--.Ml fi»r . n'ntn.n mi an 
Kt|gb-.h stitesnnn. Th >se w l’■nlre able to r.-,; 1 llie in Im’^ 
in tin; ligl^t of wdnt oeeiirreil 1 iter m ly jjerlnps li.- eon- 
\ineed tint no jnlii'y wdi it *u‘r iii'li.iied alter ir'lileonld 
have ])n;V(Mited or oven inileiially deliu-d th ‘ d''cl.ii .ilion 
of Annrie-iu indepi'ii lt‘n.‘e ; but lo ih'* p.»litiei.in-i of lhat 
time tlui coming oveiiL hid lad w'l ent .i d.nk a .-.h.i low 
befon; as to jiaraly/*; all aelimi, and il -niy nnn eoiild 
hiVii allay* I tho growing di .eonletit of tin* colonnt s and 
prevented tho iil'uinil'; di^n’e iiiIm'i iiii‘iit (»f tin* eiiipiif, it 
would havo bi‘en Loul lli illinn. Tla* tact that lie not 
only did nothing to leiiinvi* e\nting dilUenliii but 
nmnined jnssivo wliih* lii^ e ill Mgnes ( loL the fatal .step 
which led directly to .srp ii.il i.m, is in it .-If cI'mi’ proof uf 
hi.s entire ine.ip.u -it y. The j-niiontion (jf the liiipuii duty 
on tea and utlier comin.idilie^ was the jn-oj. ■ I d (diailej 
'Liwinhend, and w.is c.irri.-d nto etl'eet in :7‘»7 wiihmit 
consultation with liord ( 'ii il ham, il n »t in opji'i ili.'ii to 
Ins widies. It is [»rulM'"ly the ui'i-t .'■iiigiilir tiiii.y in 
e.mneetioii wdth tlii,-^ .siiiipil n- .idmiiii -tr iti.ai, lli'» il-. i i'>-t 
pregn.int. ine.min* .sliowid tlins h;\.- I" -n dinelly 
oppos'd to tho w'ell known | iineipli .nf ii- J 

T’or many mouths thine ' i.-iiiiin'-i iii it' « luou-. jiu.sj 
lion that, ho wlu» w.is und ■ .-rood t) he ! k*' le- id ol the 
cabinet had as litth* .share 111 tli'* ^<orni - 1 . i.l (-1 lii ‘ eountr;; 
as an nnenfranchi'^ed pe IS Jilt. A- !tl■'!il•l (-.'"id not 01 
would not lo id, the, snbordiii if ■-’ e h'.' i'l\ • lh<‘ir own 
piths and not liis. The li'i'-^oi t *li .ili nii policy were 
abandoned in nllior c.i *-. b la* jiiip.»dtion «)f tlio 

import ilntv ; his (.pj).fii a! ■ I ileai nilo contidem’i*, ; 
and friends, such a« \ .I'l • ..'-i hliellmrne, wore 

di '.missed from tlieir p- W a ii it length in Oi-tobi-r 
I 7ilS he lendereil hi-- I e i-i 1 <..i i!i • ground ol shvitt*-ied 
health. In; did not fai^ to uii"n tli - dLmishd of Aiidi. !. t 
and Shelburni* .ts .1 per- n i! gi’ie\.ince. 

Soon iif|i‘rhis re.-i ;'i.i( .’■ai .1 1 - neaved all.iek of gonl lie-i] 
Chatham from tlie in ii :I (Ii-.e.i- * umler \\lii(*!i hf !m.i n 
long siiHereil. He liid b'*en ne.irly two yiais .uni a h dl 
in seclusion wdien, in July I7il'.), ho again ajipe.ired in 
public at a royal lc\ee. It we- not, however, until 1770 
that iiii resumed Ilia seat in the House uf Lurd.s. He had 
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now almost no personal following, yiainly owing to the 
graye niistiikohc had made in not forming an allianco with 
the llockinghain party. But his eloquence was as powerful 
ns ever, and all its power was directed against the (lovern- 
ment ])nliey in the contest with A.iiierica, whioli had become 
the (piestion of all absorbing interest. TIis la.-^t appearance 
in tlie House of Lords was on the 2d April 177S, on the 
occasion of the duke of liichniond’s motion for an address 
praying the king to conclude peace witli America on any 
terms. Tn view of the hostile demonstrations of France 
the various parties had come gimendly to st e the necessity 
of .such a measure. But Chatham could not brook the 
thou«;ht of a step wliich implied subr.ns‘'ion to the 
“ nalnrnl enemy ” wliom it iiad bei-n 1hi‘ main object of his 
life to linmble, and Ije drclainn'd for a con -ider.ible time, 
though with sadly cliniiiii.slied vii^our, aL'aiii't the motion. 
After the <luke of Itichihond had n pliid, he rose again 
ercite«lly as if to sjieak, j>rcsseil Jiis hand upon his breast, 
and fell »lo\vn in a lit. Tie was removt il to liis .‘^eat at 
Hayes, where lie died on the lllh May. With graceful 
unanimity all ]»arlies combined show llu'ir sense <if tile 
national Joss, 'rhe Commons jn'esented an aiMrcss to the 
king pra\ing that the deceased statesnian might ])e buried 
with the Inuionrs <»f a public funeral, and V{>ted a sum for 
a public momimcnt which was erect (*d over his grave in 
Westminster Abbey. Soon after the fiimral a bill was 
passed b(*stowing a j»ension of k'loni) n \r ir twi his .siuan's 
aors in the earldom. He ha<l a family ol three .son-; and 
tw’O dauglitcrs, of wlioiu the seeiani son, William, was 
destined to add fresh lustre to a name which is one of the 
greatest in llie lii.stury of Kngland. 

Dr »Ti>lin''Oii is re])(»rtcd to liavi* said tli.il “ Walpide w^as a 
minister given by the king to the penplf, but Pitt was a 
minister given by the ]ieople to the king,” and the remailc 
Correctly indicatt’sChatham’s distinct i\ epl. ice among haiglidi 
5«liit‘'‘-nnen. He was the hist ministi-r whose main strength 
I.ay in tin* siniiiort. of the nation at large as distinct from 
its repic'ientntives in the Comnimis, wdiere his j»er.M)nal 
following w’ls always small. He wim the first todi'^eem 
that jaiblie n]anl"ii, tliongli generally .shov to form .ind 
slow to act, is in the end the paramount jMiwer in the st:it»‘ ; 
ami he was tin* Hist to nsi* it ind. in an emergency mf‘n‘ly, 
blit throiighniit a wlmle jiolilir-al cireer. He mniks the 
cominencf’iin lit of that va^t ciiange in the movement of 
Fiigli-^Ii polilico by winch it lias conjn about that tlie senti- 
ment vd the great ma^s oftlie ]>co]>le now tells etl'ectively 
on the action of the ( b»vcrnnn‘nt from <l.i\ tndiy, almost 
fr.oin hour to lidur lie was well fitt*Ml lr) scciue the 
fiyin[)atliy and adiniial i*.n »,f Jn\ coimtiymeii, for hi.sviitne.s 
md his fail laiglish. lli* ^^as often incon- 

skstent, In' wa'^ gem no \ iliact.i]>lj3 iiinl overbcaiiiig, and 
he was olw lys ponij.o’e- n.] ^ ib-ctiMl to a degrei* which, 
Macaulay Irm remarked, j i nih .-caivtdy com]»atib!e witli true 
gieatness. Of the ia^t ijualM” evidence is iiiriiished Jiitln; 
stilti’fl *'tyln of hi^ lettia.-, and in the fa< t rccoided by 
S'-ward tliat li3 never jj- innltul lii-^ imdia- mcrclarii-s to sit 
iti In's j>re-:enc»?. Jhiika, sj^mK-; of ‘ some signiticant, 
]‘omj).»ns, crci'ping, o\]»lanatoiy, aiubigiiou^ matter, in the 
tine (!hithainic style’’ lint tlir.'** lects were kmiwn 
only ) the inin-r circle of Inks ns'^ociatev d’o llie outsiile 
p'lb] lie u i-; cTideaied as a .stateM-ian wlo could do or 
Hutb- “ ijotlnng bi'^e,” ami wlio li.nl tie* r.n.* power of 
tran dii-iii'j li-. own imloinit.ibbi eiieig'’ and euur.ige into 
all who iv.d iindi'rjjim. “A sj)irited for -I'm pulicy ” Jias 
always -n p pnl n* in Kteglaml, ami J'itt w. is the me t 
poj)ular f la. rli ,ii mini ter-, lx enme In* wa-; the nn».-t 
.succc'^-fnl CAjMi'ieiit of simh a polif'V. In dom“. tie allaiis 
his iiilluenc** w is .anall ami almost entiredy imlireO. He 
himself confes-ie.l lii.s unlltaie.ss for dealing with qnc. tioti.s 
of iinauce. Thu commercial jimsperity that wa,s juodneed 
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by his war policy was in d great part delusive, as prosperity 
so produced must always be, though it had permanent 
eflects of the highest moiiieut in the rise of such centres o! 
indn.stry as Glasgow. This, however, was a remote result 
which he could have neither intended nor foreseen.. More 
directly attributable to him was the policy which led to tho 
jKicification of the Tlighlands of Scotland. With the happy 
instinct of a chivalrous mind he advised the formation of 
flic Highland regiineiils, and so succeeded in transforming 
high-spirited though mistaken rebels into the bravest and 
m().st loyal soldiers of tin; Hritish crown. 

StM- w j/isfori/ ofthi Uiifht Hon. Ulllimii Pitt, Earl of Chatlmm, 
(g xnls. -ito, IS-j/j liy the'Ji’ev. Francis Tliackeray ; Correspondence 
of IVilhuo} I'ut^ Eor! of Chittkani (4 vols. 8vo. 1888-40) ; and 
Aliiioirs of ChnfJvnn, with his Speeches in Parliament 

[1 \t)ls. Jto, 17!C.>).‘ A volimu* of Pitt/s Icttows to his nephew, 
Tlionias Pitt, Jionl (’anicIfDiil, was published in 1S04. ^VV. B. S.) 

(Mf.V'ril.XM ISJjAN I )S, a group in tho Pacilic, 5(50 miles 
east of Nt‘vv Zealand, Iving between 43° 40* and 45° 20' S. 
lat.. and between 17(V i 0' and 177° 20' W. long. Itconsists 
of throe islands, a large one called AVari-Knuri, or Chatham 
Island, a smaller urn*, Uaiigi- Haute, or Pitt’s Island, and a 
third, Bangatira, or South-east Island. There are also 
several small rocky i.slets. CJiathain Island, according to 
I heUenbiich, contains an aiea of .'505,280 acre.s; of which, 
however, 57,000 acres are lakes and lagoons. In the centre 
is a largi' brackish lake called Tewanga, about 25 miles 
lung and (5 or 7 broad, which at the southern end is 
sei).irated from the sea hy a sandbank only J50 yards wide, 
whicli it occasionally bursts through. The southern part of 
tin* island lias an undulating surface, and ^ covered either 
witli an open fon‘st or with high ferns. In general 
tho .soil is extremely fertile, and w’hero it is naturally 
drained, a rich v(*g(‘tatii>n of fern and flax (Phormiuvi 
ionfx) has sprung u]>, giving firmness to the soil and 
yielding a rich iiarvest to the ])lanter. On the north-west 
are tbiei; or four conical liills of basalt, whicli are 
surnuinded by oases of fi rtile .soil. On the western .side 
is Pi t re Pi v, 40 miles across, on which, at tlie mouth of 
the Liver Alangatu, is W.jitaiigi, the jirincipal .settlement. 
4’Iie I oiintry to tin* east ol the great lagoon is quits Hat, and 
i- .^(Mrc( ly 50 feet abiivo the sea-lcvcl. The clim.aie is very 
milil, in w inter varying only from 45° to 00°. The changes 
of tenqieratiire ,'in* less .sudden than in Jsew Zealand. The 
iiihnbilaiils cnlliv;it(‘ potatoes, turn i[»s, ca]>bages, taro (escu- 
lent arum), tobacco, and [uim|)kins. The trees and shrubs 
resemble those ol Miwv Zealand, but the furiiicr arc of very 
small size. Hui>e-> and cattle are bred in considerable 
nnmbens for tin; New' Zealand market. Birds of many 
kinds, chielly ducks, siiiiies, plovers, curlews, redbills, 
sand larks, ami i)arnKpicts, abound. Fish are plentiful 
on the coast, and wlialing is actively prosecuted all round 
the gronj). Pitt’s Island is ribout 12 nnles long and 8 
bron<l ; it has no harbour, 'rheso islands* were di.scovered 
in 17l»l by Idculeuant Jhuugliton, Who gave clicin the 
nann*. of ('hatham from the ])rig which he commanded. 
The natives, \vlii> are known as IMorioris or Maiorioris, 
w'er» i'oiujuered in lKv^'2 ,*53 by the Maoris of New Zealand, 
who killed great numbers of lliem, and in 18150 half of 
tlio.se lef'i died of an epidemic of influenza. Their num- 
bers liave IxM'ii redm*f‘d from 15'')0 to 140, and they arc 
now a feeble and degenerate race. The geology and tho 
lltira ami laiina of tin; islands indicate their physical 
c'unieetion with New Zealand, to which politically they 
belong. 

CHATl LLON-SnJbSI'INK, a town of France, formerly 
the capital of the I’ays <ie la Montague or Country of the 
Mountain, in Burgundy, and now at tho head of an 
arrombs^i inent in the department of Cote d’Or, is situated 
about 40 miles sontli-w’est of Troyes on tho Upper Seine. 
It is built on both sides of the river, and formerly consisted 
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of two distinct portions known as Chaiiinont and Bourg, 
each with its own fortifications. It is tliu .scat of a court 
of primary instance, and possesses the ruiiijs of a magniticent 
castle, a hospital, a towii houac, a coinnnmal college, a 
public library, and some line promenades. The chureb of 
St Vorle dates from the I'Jth century, and contains a 
number of frescocsiineluded among the liistoiio monumcnls 
of France. Marshal Slarmont, duke of bagiisa, who was 
born in the town in 1774, has left a iiieiiu nlo in ihe shape 
of a handsome ebalean. A conKsiderahle trade is maintained 
by Chatillon in timber, wool, leather, and liiliogra])hic 
stones; and it has clutli-factoriiis, paiieMiiills, lonndries, 
flour-mills, and various other industrial e-laUlisInneuts. 
The origin of the town probably dales fmm tJjo fitli 
century. For scjveral centuries it was a I'avtan itc. n sidence 
of the dukes of Burgundy. In mudein limt .. ii i. mainly 
remarkable for the conference held, in IMineny isli, 
between Napoleon and the Allies, in ulmh the furinrr 
rejected the proposal that he should lul; ovir ihr IVanee 
of pre-Hevolut ionary limits. l\»pulalioii in ls7*J, 4r»Ul. 

OIIATSWORTH, the .seat of the dukr, i4‘ I ).'Vi»n. hire, 
one of the mest splendid ludvale ivsidmei ^ in l ai-laiKl. 
is situated in Derbyshire, on the llivur Jhawint, mih*. 
north-east of the village of flakewell, and S niih‘^ wi M d the 
town of Chesterfield. It .stands on the hit Iniik i*f ih^ 
river, opposite the hamlet of Fdensor, an<l as m cti fmm tin- 
west presents a magnificent faij^ide in line u In f ayain 1 lln* 
wooded ridge of Bunkcr’.s Hill, 'riu- huikling i.. in tin- 
Ionic stylo, and the princi[»al pait i.-, eeInpn^L^| ft»ur 
nearly equal sides, .siirnmmling an open quadr.iiicnlar 
court with a fountain in the centre. A wing and oilmr 
Boinewhat extemsive additions have been ni;Mle since 
Chatsworth contains smiie beautiful ^Y()<)d c.ii\imM l»y 
Oihbon.s and Watson, sevei-al pieces of .^culjMnrt- by fnniA.i, 
Thorwahlscn, Chaiilrey, and Wyatt, and a uni«jmTi.ih-clinii 
of original drawings by Titian, liubens, »S,d\iit'*r Jb*-a, 
llaphael, Claude Lorraine, and others of tin- older ni.n-tris 
The park is upwards of 11 miles in cii<'uit ; iln- gudm*. 
arc among the most celebrated in the kim:di.in, mid iuv*.r 
an area of twelve acres. The grand eoii,-ii\.iioi\, an 
acre in extent, erected by Sir .l(*'.(ph !^^\lon, i. nn 
equalled by any in hhintpe ; and tlic waleiworlo.. 
which include one fountain wilha jrt do h ut In-jh, an-, 
only surpassed by tlm^e of Ak'rsaiMeA. d’ln* dom:nn of 
Chatsworth is mentioned in Ih^un sdtf ?/ Hn.I: n . (’lu te Ai»nle. 
In the IGth century it was jmivliaM-d by ►Sir William ( aven- 
dish. The mansion which he erected aft i i ward - M i\i-d a.-, 
a i>lace of confinement for Mary Lbieeii ul ot.- fjem IdTo 
to 15S1. It has entirely disapjuMri’d ; and llu* ]»ri-ent 
building was coinnienced in HISS by the lir^i duke <»r 
Devonshire and was coni|)leted in LS|(l ]»\ lli>.- .^evcnlli. 

CHATTANOOGA, a city of tin* rnitV.I Stat.-s, m the 
county of Hamilton, Tennessee, aln^ut ‘Jot* imljs b\ watt-r 
from Knoxville, at the foot of r.unktnit AIninii.nn,on tin left 
bank of the Tennessee river, which icisig d.lr (m* sIimhh in 
during eight mouths of the }ear. It Jia > liei- cHmmnnic.i 
tion by four railway lines, and carrier on a pn-tl N extm^jve 
trade in the produce of the suironndim.: w]ji< li i.- 

well supplied with timber, iron-ori‘, and coal. Among its 
industrial establishments an* saw mills ami wood work 
factories. In LS()2 and ISG.*] tin- t\»nfedciMl»*^ were 
defeated here by tlui Federal forces under ( a'ln ral (Ir.iut. 
Population in 1870, GOO^b wlnun ‘J*JlIl wi*re coloured. 

CHATTERTON, Thomas (JTol' 177d) Among the 
poets of the 18th century, 'riiom is ( Mialti-rlon oicujties a 
place altogether unique. He indeed claim.s .scai-crly less 
the interest of the psychologist as a marvcHuus evample of 
matured intellectual precocity, than that of the .student t)f 
English literature as a poet remarkable in an agi^ of variiul 
literary excellence. Fully to estimate tlie charactt*ristics 


in which Chatterton stands out with such exceptional 
prominence, it lias ((♦ 1)0 kc|)t cuii.staiitly in view lhal. ho 
\va.s a po.Ntliiimoiis child, the .sun of a ])Oor wiihav, self 
taught in all but the, inen-sL ludiments of education acqniied 
at a charily .*-eliuol ; tlial, so far froiii receiving eneuiiiag**- 
incut, he was thwaited at e\iiy slip in Jus .strange, bn f 
career; ami that lie was bmlid by ingcrs, in a paiipei’s 
grave, when mdy .'-i*\enli eii \eai . ol age. 

Born Ihnimli (.'hattcitoii w.r. in a humble rank of life, 
his peiligiee li.i- a eii i iuii.- sigii illfanee. 'Die olllee of sevton 
of »St ^lai\ III ill iitl'r, at JJl 1 .lol, mil- of the lie t beautiful 
sj)ecimen>ul I'amelii d ihiiich an hiti i l i.i'* in La jlaml, liad 
been tiaiismitii-d Im-neail v 1 w n ei niui jr . in i ’-e i 'i»:itl ei’ton 
family; and ihn.a- h-iiit lli-biul lile cf ti-r jm . { it was 
held by lii.s uiieli . iiahanl riiillqi-. 'The pwi i 
the lii.sL oj tin* ( 'h.iUfrt I 111 - wliu aquied to t p.> ilmn 
ri'quiring ediieilinn end iMtinal alubl}- Wa-. a mu-iial 
genius, .somewhat of i poi an aid e[iiaiy, and .i daltbh r in 
occult, arts. 111* ^\.l■ mil* nf the subchanlei . of la, tnl 
Ckithedral, ami m\ l -ri.t the P\h‘Mnct Fieei^ihoMl -n the 
vicinity of Jb'dcblh* chmeli. lait whatcMi* la i.djiay 
tendencies may lii\e bei n ii.in-i.iutMl tiom ihi* laflu.i, thu 
.sole training ol tin* boy m ee and d' \il\id on hi-; moilier, 
who W'asin tlie fomlh month I'i hoi w hh.u hood .it tia.* lime 
of his birth (iMMli No\embii 17 dl‘j. 

Tho young widow* c.-lableb. d a enr.- . i lu.oi, tuok in 
sewing ami oinanu nt.il ncedliWovL. a. id -o boaedir uji her 
Iw’o chiUlren, a giil and bn\, tdl the lati.i an u...! his 
(‘iglilli yeir, when he wa^. admittid to ('nl.,to:i. ( ’’ uitv. 
But tho r>ri.*'lol blm eo.it sehoiil h.id lillie . Lao in tli" 
cduealiuii i>f it.-^ iiiai’M Ilou-; juqiil. diie In-re.iil.u \ i.:eo of 
.sextons had collie to legaid t In* chureli ol JsL Mjin Ihdilitb; 
as their own pa‘cniiar domain ; and, under tin L-iinianee ot 
hi.s uncle, the orphan child fouml thi-r.* in - l.i\ oin if ,* liannt. 
The knig]il.->, eccle-ia-t ic-, and civic ditiniiain i.t umbi-nl 
on its idt.ir toiiiU", in cam * li.-. J.iiniliar a. -oci iti , ,ind l>y 
and by, when In* w.is able to .-pell hi.- w.iv tlnongh the 
inscii[dions gr;i\en on thiii m<»nuinenls. In' loimd a fivsli 
inlerest in ceitain quaint oaki n clic-t.s in tie* muiiih.eiil 
nniiii over the ]ioieh on llie iiorlli : ide of tin- n.i\e, where 
pandimcnt dci‘ds, old a.s I'lir W.iisof the llo-i , hmg lay 
nnhci'ded and bugoticn. 1 1 i- father, the schoi. line tii,]iad 
already made Irce witli them ba* wiapjntN to ]ii-, copy 
jliooks; hi-i inotlier tinned ihiiii to accoimi lor thi'e.u) 

I papers am] pal tern - ; aniil]ie\ formed t he ehihi'- pla \ tlun-',- 

I almost from hi.-; lonlie. He learin.d his lii.-l ]i tt- r- liom 

the illuminated ea[>il.iLol .m old mn.di al folio, and lii.ind 
to aceouiil deed.- .ind ch.iitei., of the Jlinrv.- .oid Hd-. ..ids 
a-i his primci.s. Wayw.ud, a.- it .seems, alino t }j. m jijs 
e.nije-.t yt*ars, and m.ank^liiio jm .-vmp.li.;. v,i;!i il.-e 
onim.iry p.istimes of ihildieii. he w.i^ jt - .I'dtii (■ i loec 

I as ilelii lent in intellect, liut he wa- • mu m I iiioii.s 

! of ^listinclinn. Oin* of ]ii; .^mti-r's moI:. i <d'ti;on, <d 
Itim w.is hi.-i tliiivL for I'li- - ii..!:- ’.e« . ll. v..- < • i.t, !' in 

Jiisown I e.-ioun-es, and wl.di: ill:: a o ' < lold 

was wonttu.savlh.itaiii.il i... . d • ..i ' ' h.;.., In' « iio.^i . 

Ihit from Ids e:u!ie.-t vuiivin ^ ■ i- I’o' !..t;’.oi absir.is 
tioii, .--Uting for houm in i ;! i ip i, n Idlng after 
a lime to tear.-, tor wlmli !:• ' ■ 'u lo jea'un. lb* 

had no one near him to mp , 1 .1 1. in tIa .'■ii.iiigt woild nf 
iancy wliiel) his jui.i -ii' .oi, li :iiie'd\ ialkd into buiig 
or lo feel an\’ intei* i ii' iL' ^o•HdelllJl piodnetnm- of In.- 
pi’ii, wldeli ere loiu :• ll ' be t- ot .-ueh mu-nngs. 

ddie influem i‘ of 1 hi • ' 1 ' • I e 1 j -1 e. -lilt i\ i‘ s\ mpath\ , all'll j 
with the .snqtieion’ v, h.'.j In - im onipri heiisible luvi ul 
.solilmle c\ejted, ht Ip ' *1 to lo.tirJn. n.it ural re.sia m . ..'id 
beget that lo\e ol iii\ lei\ uhieh cxeieised so ei* d an 
iiillueiice on tlie di \ > loj'nmiit of Ids genius. In a tin* 
strange cldld leid atl.iine.l hi-. m\IU }ear Ids niotln r began 
to recu^tidzc hi-; c:ipaeily; at eiglit he was .'^o eager foi 
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books that when unrestirained he would read from an early contributors to Felix Farletfs JoumaL But Chat^i^ 
horn* till bed-time; and by the lime he*reached his eleventh had already conceived more daring literary adventures ; and 
year ho had become a contributor to Felix Farhys Bmiol it ivas while still an inmate of Colston^s Charity that he 
Journal, A beautiful cross of curious workmanslnj) had essayed on Phillips his first serious attempt to pass ofi 
adorned the churchyard of St Mary lledclilic for ujiwards verses of his own as the production of a poet of the 15th 
of three ci iituries, until, jlu 1703, it became an ol)jeet of century. Except, indeed, in the immaturity and ilicxperi- 
dlTeiice to an over zealous cliurch warden, ami wiis swept ence inseparable from ‘his yeaio. Chat terton was the superior 
away. The spirit of veneration uas ,-trung in the l)ny ; and of those to whoso society he was limited, and was in all 
taking up his pen, he sent to the local juuinal ii clever essential respects his own teacher, ilis little pocket-ihoney 
satiri! t)n the parisli Vnnilal. Othur juvenile produeliuiis was spent in borrowing books from a circulating library; 
followed, eharaetcrislic of the [ireeucity of tin ir author; and he early ingratiated liiinsclf with book collectors, by 
aud un ler \arious htj s[iorted with llie saliric whose aid he louiid access to Wcever, Dugdalc, and Collins,. 

inu>e, or in graver mood ^trovi* to awake : uiiu- n vereiiei* as well as tt> Chaucer, Sjjcnser, and other writers strangely 
fur the [last in the iin>\ iii[i:itlietie eoniinniiiiN ainiil which out of the line of leading of a charity boy, or indeed of 
his lot was c i 4. lie hud a buhl indepemh iit hearing ; aud any boy of his age.. Ills holidays w'ere mostly spent at his 
except during hi-, lit dI Vi ‘\ ei ie,h«; was hank and coiiij)anion- nmiher s house ; and imicli of them in the favourite retreat 
able, and nniiiie-li'd a : iJceiul fondr.evs fi>r h mule ly. of Lis attic study there, lie had already conceived the 


Put his delight wa'. ti* lock himself in a hllle .ittic which 
lie lead appiopii.ited a.-; hi.s sillily, and tlieic, witli book.., 
parclmienN, .md ili.iwing inuleriuks, the child ulucaly dallied 
W'lili the Mil e, aiiil began tlic strange iilci.ii} inaskiiigs on 
which ln\ tuiac di-peml.'.. 

On the .‘Id of Aiigii.sfc ITtJO, when in hi.s eiglith year, 
Chatterton wa.s aiiniilled to all tlio piisileges ot C olstoifs 
Hus})ilal. 'rids charity is ])o])ularly 0\hd the lilue-eoat 
{School of Ihi-ti'l, and siicli has hem o feired to a.s an iii- 
stitiition of a siinilar ciiui,,cler to that ot (’liii.st'.s IIo.-pjiul, 
London. Hut except in the ijuaint, iMll’-inonkhli gaib of 
its innnte., l.\>hl()n':> Ho-pilal boio Jiiilo rcM mbluiiec to 
the foundation where llariies and iMaiklaml ac^iiiired their 
Bcholai>hi[>, and Lamb and ( Vileridge foii'.d culture fortlieir 
genius, 'i'lic “ great lioiisc on St Amoi.-^iim* s Luck,’’ which 
inid been converted to tim use of (’ol.don’.^^ Lhuiity, was a 
tine eivic mansion erected in Tudor time.', on (he site of a 
.lissul\ Lii hou.'ic of Fiiurs Carmelites, (^)ueen Llizabeth had 
held court there in loiSl ; and wlieii tlic Stuarts suceoeded 
to ill 0 Tudors, it-, lio.-'pitalitio.'^ hud bd ii excreis. d by Sire 
Fi’rdiiiuiid (jorges, one of tlie men hunt piiiice.>, of the old 
ficuport. Lilt though Ldward ( uKloii, as tin; leprescnla- 
tive of a lino of nieichunt adiveutureis who had Hoiirislied 
in Lri^tol in tlie reign of lulward JJJ , im les.s de.Mived 
that title, the ei\ic iiiun.'-ion whtn tiun.-feiicd to his caic 
rather ie.>embled tlie ilwelling of the ohhr iiiurs, exee]»l in 
its lack of llieir n deeming teature ol monkish leaiidng. 
Lri.stoi had it', gi.iiiimar .‘■eliool, witli liUrul endow inents 
and univci.silN i xliilalMiis, for the sons of its more lavouri’il 
citizens. Lut the rule.', »»f (oh-toii's llo.^idtal provided for 
tlm training ot ii , ihiuules in “ the jaineiph's of the 
Christian religion, :..s laid ddwii in the eljuieh cutLchism/’ 
and in littiiig them ti In- uppreiitiecd in duo coia.-^e to 
bomc trade. Lut t liuttuton was too y<iung, ,as jol, to 
cuinj)rohend llui dilh n m i- bLlwecii the two .sl1i(>o1s. Ife 
was tliir.sting for know]e«lg'-, and was gnatly elatiil .at hi.s 
election on the foiiiidut ion, “ llnidung,” his foster- 
inotlier said, “ that lie should tin le gi t ;ill iho leaining he 
wanted.” Lut he speeilily di.-io\i oil lluit its meugn^ mr- 
rieiilum was iii.nh (|iiate to his ..iii.l he iiiiligiiantly 

Compl.iimd tliat lie eoiild not li.'un .mi nimli ;i.-> at liome. 

(.'hutterton lemaim'd an inne.itt* ol i«.ii’.s I Ic.^-pital for 
U[)W:irtl'' of six } ears, learning jillle iin]( Ikaii the im'st 
ordinary elelmut.-; of a common selmul uliiealicn ; and it.s 
chief ^.lllll• \\u^ til it it lightened to lii-, [,.M.r iiiullier tlie 
burden of Iji,^ inuintenauee. Some iidlmnce-, liu\.'e\er, <»t 
a more • ongenial eliai.nter are IraeeaiJe to the friemlly 
sympathy o] one of it.s u-lier.'?. 'ITonin.-. I'liillip'-., Inm.sell a 
writer of \er. e, -liove to exi ite a s|)irit iiiiiilatinn among 
the older oi Li.- jmpil.^ and found in Chatterton a lesjioiisc 
to his ajijieal. Tin eg of hi.s eom])anioiJ.s are mimed along 
with him, as yoiitks whom l^Jiillip.sks taste for jiuetry 
Btimulatod to rivalry, and ere long enlrited among the 


mmiiiice of an imaginary monk of the ir>th century, aud 
li\cd for the must part in an ideal world of his own, 
relfgated to that elder time when Edward IV. was 
Fngkind’s king, and Master AVilliani Canynge — familiar to 
liim among the jveiimbent eliigics in Ledelilfc church — 
still ruled in Liistol’s ci\ie c jiair. ‘‘ The Storie of WilUaUl 
(.’allonge,” a i^oem of great beauty wTiith eoiistitutos one 
of the shorter pieics of his ingenious lomance, represouU 
the bard endowed by Tiutli, a lieaveiily maid, with divine 
insight, and so tiaiislated to tho.se elder times, and that 
more, real p»>elu‘ life, in which Cliatterton had revelled fro: 
his own ehihlliood :• -- 

“Miaighl wa.N 1 • anird liaik to limes of y/>re, / 

AVliilsl C.mujgj- .swallinl ^ct in ileshly Led, 

And y.i\\ all a< lions wliirli liad been Ix'forc, 

Ainl all till* .M loll oi Pale lumivelled ; 

And wbtii till* l.ilo-iiiaiked bahe aeorno to sight, 

I .siw linn lagci ga -|nng alirr li/dd- 

111 all Ills hainpic paiid-ols and cliild’s 
111 e\uy iiJiJi\-in.iKin/% fair, orw'ake, 

I kiiniM a ]>ei|bil liglil of wisdoin’.s ray ; 

Jlc ato down liaining witli llio w astul-eakc ; 

As wi.‘'e us any o} tin* .‘ddriiueii. 

He’d wit riiow to make a ma^iU’ at ten.’* 

This iKaiitiful picture of the childhood of the ideal 
pation of LuwJey i.s in reidity tliiit of the poet him&elf,— 
“ the fate-marked babe.’' with his wondrous child-genius, 
and all his romuiilie dieaitis lealized. The first lines are, 
indeed, retd led to b) Mr ISkeat, in his annotated edition 
of the piieni.s, as “ileaily an oversight,” in which the poet 
wiites in liis own j'ei.son and iiiodein chaiaeter, and so 
introduces “an luieonsi ions adiiiissioii of forgery,” The 
litumy muMpuraili* whiidi thus constituted the life-dream 
of the Un was wnuiglit (»ut by liim with niaiwellous 
consi.sleiicy into a iolun nt romance, until the credulous 
selmlars and antitiiiaiie.s t)f Lis day were persuaded into the 
belief that thcie liad lain in iLc parish chm of Reddiflb 
cliurch for ujiwanls ot three eeiituiies, a collection of 
[loeins of ran* merit, tbe work of Tlioiiias Rowley, an 
iiiikiiown priest ol Lii.^t«>I in the da}s of Henry VI. and his 
[)uet laiireati*, John Lydgate. 

Among file Jhi-tul ]»utroiis of Chaitenon, Mr George 
( uteott and liemy Liirgum, Lis partner in their trade as 
I'cwtuiis, occupy a [uoiiiiaCiit place. The former Was one 
ot the mn.'-t zeahms aceie»litors ot'Tlowley, the imaginary 
piii.'>l aiiclpuet of the times of the Loses, and continued to 
enlb.ct hi.s lepuled writings long after the death of their 
i. al author. The eiedulity of the other was subjected to 
a jiiore se\i‘re te.st. He had come from Glouccstci'sbire to 
Lii.stul, a poor friendless lioy, and himself owed to one of 
Colston’s charities his first start in life. He had riseUi 
mainly by Lis own exertions, to the position of a success- 
ful tradesman, and gave full licence to the vanity with 
which he asserted tbe claims of hia.uew position.^ On 
him, accordingly, the blue-coat boy palme4. 
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fiir^liain pedigree, and other equally apocryphal evidences 
•of the pewterer’s descent from an ancc.stry old as the 
Norman Conquest. The De Berghuiu qnarteriugs, blazoned 
on a piece of parchment doubtle.ss recovered fiom the 
RedclitFe muniment chest, was il.self sup[»uM*d to have 
lain for 'centuries in that ancient de[)o.siU)i y. The pedigree 
was professedly collected by Cliatleiton from original 
records, including “ Tho liowley MSS.” Into tins he 
introduced an ingenious romance of one of the jiewterer’s 
■ancestors, who was also a metallurgist, thoiigli a more 
dignified fashion. According to tliis tlic De Ih rghaiii of 
’that elder time obtained from lleiny VI. a patent to 
play the alchemist, and so to transnuite [n-wter and other 
hase metals into gold. lie left i.-Mie l»)iir one of 
whom figures as “ Edward Ashclon of ( i(nn. in Coin. 

■ Lane, iu the right of his wife, the daiightir an«l heiiess of 
efiadclifre de Chattertoii of Cliattc'rt(»n, tin* In ir -meial of 

many families.” The pedigree still e.\i t.in (. ii.ittei ton’s 
own luuidwriting, copied into :i bouk in whu h he laid 
' previously transcribed portions of anlnine \i '.«% iindir the 
title of “Toehis by Thomas liowley, pin., t nt .bthiiV, in 
the city of Bristol;” and in one ut ‘‘The Tniniia- 

ment,” Syrr Johan do Berghanniie jilay-* a eon .[•ieunk.'> 
...part. The ennohlcd pewterer rewart led C'h.iUtiti.n with 
■^ve shillings, and wassatiri/ed for tliis \aluati*iii id ai'olile 
pedigree iu some of his latest veiM^. 'I'he pi‘di*^ire nnu all 
. Its accessories are crude enough ; but as tin- prod ml inn id' 
41 boy not fourteen years of age, whoM.! wholoeiliuatinn had 
•been acquired in a charily sehuol, it i.- a lunaikal-le 
evidence of precocity. 

On tho 1st ^ July 1707, before he Inul euinpleted the 
' Seventh year of his residence in (\»l.don'.s Ilo.qdtal, 
Chattertoii was transferred to (he oHitc ol ]\li John 
y.Xianibcrt, attorney, to whom he was boiiiul appnntiee a.^ a 
/clerk. There he was left much alone ; and alti-r fiilidliug 
the routine duties devolving on him, he found h i.-iirij fur 
.his own favourite pursuits. Au ancient Mom* bridge (*n 
.the Avon, built in the reign of Henry 11., and alh ud by j 
'many later additions into a singnlurly piriun Mpu* but 
inconvenient thoroughfare, liad be( n dn placed by a 
■structure better adapted to model n n‘<juiremeiits. In the 
month of Se]>tember 170S, when Chatterton wi.s in tlie 
second year of his apj>iTnticeshi]), tlie new lujdgo was 
.partially opened for tratlic. Shortly afterwaids tin* nlitor 
^.of Felix Farley^s Journal received from a Ci)i respondent, 

. signing himfielf Buntlnuis Brldvlii a “ de-eiijitioii of 
• the mayor’s first pa.ssing over the old biidge/’ pude.ssedi} 
derived from an ancient MS. Mr William baiieti, E.S.A., 
jcon and antiquary, who was tlien aecunuilating 
^j^materials for a history of Bristol, .secnr<d the oiiginal 
■''manuscript, which is now jneservitl in the Jhitish 
ijVMuscum, along with otlier Chattertoii ]\1SS., of which 

■ 'were ultimately* incorporated by the cndulous antiquary 
'^into a learned quarto volume, entitled the IHstvrn and 
'^'Antiquities of the Ciiy of Bristol, ^uMi.djed iie.nly twenty 

years after the poet’s dcatli. 

T The publication of the descrii»tion of tin* nncientf)].eninLj 
the bridge naturally excited inquiry ; fur tlie j*icturcsquc 
narrative acquired a suitable llavour of aniiipiit}, without 
If.. being too much obscure^ for the general leader, by its 
,, -archaic language and spelling; and a (Usiie w.is maiii 
tested to trace it to its source. Chaitertnn w.i.s eie long 
recognized as its contributor, on pre.^aitiug liimself at the 
‘ .office of tho BHstol Journal with aiiutlicr ot Jii.'' piuiluclioiis ; 
tod then it was that the definite story made its rqipear- 
— over which critics and iintiquririe.s wianghtl for 
^.'nearly a century — of numerous ancient poems and other 
yJISS. taken by the elder Chattertoii from a coH’er in the 
rimuniment room of Redcliife church, and transcribed, and 
•^«o rescued from oblivion, by his son. 


Tho dream of Ike Loy-poct was of an ago devoid of all the sordid 
meuiiiiess of his own, ayd of a patron of the nnisi's geiieiouii as the 
ideal Canyiigc of his iniii.iin-i-. Living iu this iiiKigin;iry woild, 
he coiitiiiiKsl to invent, and ascrihe to the uullioisliip of tin* good 
piiost Thomas Ilowlry, ilnnuitiv, lyiical, nud dnscriptivi; jioriii.s, 
along willi fi.i;',nn nts of h» al Ol gciivial liistoiy, ami oIIht 

nii.sis‘llnin ons pinilin innis in puis.-, n< <iily all of thnii pn taining 
to tlu* roinanii* of Ihtwh y and M.i t< i t 'aiiui;;*’, tin* old l iti/vii and 
minor ol Lu-tnl. With .i pcisisi. nt n»l:i u U' v in this idi-al, which 
he had h'Mnc«l in In . ow ii unnd wlidr ^lill a n i ic i Inld, Cliatlciloii 
jirculiicnl mail} all the Tii.irvclloii-; liti:.'i\ ( i- .i! mn.s on which his 
iainc lU-iund,'-. In thf intuMil lutwr. n In, !n«-i known anliijiio 
hallail, tin* “Miin.inc and .Iiiya,” wiiinn vlnli 'iill an ininaio 
(d' (.'olsloiTs 1 Id- jut d, .iml liK in-M’.i ' i-.l .n i I'l- . (.f ^rvcntccn, 
his jiii’ccs imli;d.‘ tin “ 11 i!- 1 d\d‘ '1 lai * ’ .hidI'hi .- jid loiigi r 

ballad; hi-; ..I'-ll.i, .i I’l ijn « .d Intulial', a ■ li- - \ il, Imt in 
li'alit} a di .nii.il II di.ijh ol >-11 .l.iim d j'Dv.i r ami • onjiiiahty 

of sliuctiiic ; In- “i 'I .duMi," .niDiln I ill .1. .1' • i"' .. l'i,“Tonr- 
uainciil,’’ “Hall'*- ■. M.i iniy-. ’ “'llii* I’.d : i.m ot it. 
w illi ininn ii-i: . ‘ 1!. •>' ol aiiliiiii.* \ 1 1 ■ I'lioirj •li-.-iilu-r 

a •;oodly Voliniii' III j • ■ ' ' . tin' l.iU' im nl i.l \\ 1 mIi. ilid !- [h '.ihlr, 
wiiolly liDlii I . . ; . I ll' .! Ii w.: , tin- Oil !i;. 1 <.ii ol .1 Hit ). I id}, 

Vi'L this only p.nii'i:; il!,. liii. . tlii* Ini-li. ^ ,.f l.i, y. i 
Dining the .same ]'ii1di 1 jic ).,■! thowii .11 /nnm idii-. 1 } 1 1- , nid 

li.id L'.ivcn VI ni to In . n il .t .1 !, ‘Ill m . • 1 li I. i ; il.i m d m-, 

whuh, tliongh tor tl i- mii.t ) ti i;.‘ n .-iniit t<» In a:if.|iii* 

vcrM‘,\\oiildr\citi‘ wi mil t .1 :!• !■ | 1. .< n .o| .m} lioyot’l'i- .y, 

r*;il the autliDl-liii* M I ri o! 1 i t • 1, ■ wi- i.'O 1 } .ix-.wt d. 

'riic hahit of .seriiti\im‘ •> ;.0' ii iiiId .. Idm- ot' m» tiiy, 

whirh nltiniati ly pi'»\i d I'll imli' ; ,1 • , . . 1 iil“ilini.!t' 1 } for 

j him, his ingcnioii-i iniiami •• Im-I • n ■ • I • k 1 ov I. i ■( •! .is hia 
own l■lc.ltJDn, and M) Ol all 1,. n.,; v'lh ,DMt-]iipt, 

01 it had to i'c slist.i]i:i d by lh“ II! ■' I -i:- ml .pus. 

'I’o tins acconlingl} ( li.ittMii ii o <i.- .iii.d ‘'.n'M ohy in 

•;ullili;; till- most lcaiiii.d ol hi Miih.s.i ,\jllili' o 'J’Un nts. 

'I'll'- liti-i arv lalioin s of t h ho}, l h. 1 ■ !i d'H; • ul l\ ]. o ’i -l .th’.s 
ili-sk', wi rc not allowid to iiiiiili o- \\ II !• 1 In- iiiili' • ol '!i I, I'll.t-il's 
ollire. vi-itlu li-'S si I 11 a moil" ol 1 m| hu mg :iii\ \> .ii'ii.-j his 
tiiiM* was pi-cnliail} (list.* trliil lo ll.i- bii lol ..;'<.ii.-} ib w.is 
wont to M-aii'h his appo nliii s di.iWf i, aid to !• .1 i.p .iii\ poim.s 
or otlici* inainiM lipt-. that Ji - 1 ii’-. h.ni'l-. iipo.. ; tli-d it 
was finly dm ing 1 he ab.M-iici s o| Mi l.imleil lo-iii l'r*'ol that lui 
wa, iddu lo expend his nni iiiplo\» I 1 in Ids l.iM.miii j-in:.uits. 
but U‘]ieatul iilln-ioiis, hoiii l\ ( liiltiiti'ii and o.l'ii',, •■ci ni to 
indii-ale that sin h iiiti-i Mils o( liit.hnii uiii*oriiM| 1,,! c .mimcc. 
'I hi n lie I onld tnin-h hi , .i\ i i.iy twi- h'-ais of !i pit imi (•■ i I’n i- work, 

attend to wliate\er ollii r dull' s di vi Ivt'i upon Im ■; 1 1 1 'l-u jilli r 

beta! e liinisi If to song or -alne, in ; '‘.iiiilon lina ill ll." lomain u 
ot that niitiipie wi>rld in w I 1 h 1 : ■ pi- .i . iiti 1 I • iiu- w» n* pas‘i-(l. 

Ihit su' li in 1 ei\als ( f In • oi-i\ li nded to iii' ii - >- Ins dislike 
for the ivsiraints ol oiru-i-lil mid' i In-, ma^tu*- i}-. In eviry 
changing mood ol niind lie w.i. pii-i.e to sisk u-ln I in his pen - 
}iehiino'at times to caiin st tl'ni.-d-l, ai.d gn n.g 1 } 1 a .d tiim to Ids 
nli'giiiis feelings and coiiMi li' 'll ^ ; at ollm lime , y ivni;.!; In •“ 1 S'oj.e 
to his ie.il luinioin, ao'l '■nl',e' 1 neg all who i nii< wiiinn its 
lange to lidieiili' or .scdmiIhI ihMitnc; or igain, I '['-n-'f into 10- 
iiiaiiiie H'verie, and n-Vi llinp 111 tin- 1 n .n ions i !' I • o.t it,;;" n.iise. 

Soiin* ol his model 11 piK Ills, -i;. Il .1, tlie pii I e I II 1 1! 1 , d ‘ !’• ! d.' n, ’ 

an* of gloat be. nit y ; ainl tin m*, w ilh tin* s.itii . s, in a.].:- h '• ’■ -.k 
his ie\eiige on jill tin- Im al ei li l.iitii swho.se \aliit\ oi n.i .no • h.ni 
e.\i iteil hi-, iie, are alone Milhi ifiil to Idl a Xoiniiie 'I In (.I'.til!., 
Ihiignm, liam 11 , and otla 1.; ol ln-> p.itn n-, t:;;in" ii. lie - iMi 

ill impiiidciit yi t di-i 1 iniin. ding caiitaline, a’ ni.i}oi, 

aldeiiiien, bi-hop, di .iii, and otlnr nol.il'iliin - ol I'm '"1 Lnl 
.sin II .‘-.at il ieal .s;il!u s v.i le the nil lo ‘-poi 1 1\ e I ill! i' ■ 'it!- hov, in 
wliieh he lluaiglit li ssly e^po-ld i\.ii t! 1 tt'd It .1 !i. in- mis. 
Towaiils l.aniln rt lii^ hi bugs wne ol toti hiti. .t ; ' in- to 1 nd 

i( liel in Mieli saica-m. A\ In n In- ih . , pi\ i i::n‘ im- I" t ht m, it is 

W itli a hit ter seiea- ol one dt I pi} wnn-id Pit 'll ■ I he jhilities 
ol the alloriicy’s clcik win- wititL n.' lo wli.n he had 
bargained for ; but it is (d \ imn l .h .1 il • 1 ' ^ w '.''j '« loid n eaved 
into his lioii‘;e Was n gaidi d h} linn 'I i- m !'■' ' \ mp d).} tliaii any 

1 lansii-iit iiu nial who di mlm 'I f'.i 1 I ' 'iI-, ni 17 id,Clia 1 - 

tei ton’.s eoiiiic.xioii w illi hn -i h; i-- .ni .d nipt elo.M-. 

'riius far the iniise h.itl 1' Wen '- -1 1 1 ‘ 1 ''} 1 ' I : ■ ]-li uMiie ol si en t 

Loins spent in lu r iei\ i. . . 'I i • x-y nj n n ol his . id jipic 
Jnjciiis li\ the lew to w l.i 'I i ' ! I ■ t ' ' ' n ni'inn at* d w:i- .-n i oni- 

panied by an ntti r i; I t I " "1 lljl'l!^ on the j ..1 1 ol ilu-n le.d 
an I 111 ir ; and cxei v a', n mj t i" w ,1 o . o-n.i ion oi In nn 1 d - on 1 \ mio- 
jcctul liim to llrdi 'I h-; -i!'' dn-n t" be able to hold Ins 

]'hiM‘ among lii.s I I'laj' i-e n -, ni <In n.il 111 the pa.stiim It d lo 
tin ir age, liiade Imn imi.-i inpl\ <• line Id;, nui.ial p. iM.e,, 
ainltimplcil him to Itn'k to hu )'in loi other lelimis t! . n ’lie 
]ilcasine tleiixed fioiii his lomaidn dicam. Mr ('utile giM . an 
e.\ 1 iMet troni a I'd!* 1 wiitlcii about this time, in whieli 1 e .in-eH 
the Allises, exclaiming, “I aboliiinati* tlicin and thiii vmks 
They are the iiuiscs of } 'overly nud insanity.” 
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As tho boy l)(*f»an to realize the practical necoshities of life, and 
iu dreams (if fame and fortiiiie*con.se^ueiit on the nvognitioii 
of his merits, ]ie rcsolmi to attempt tho introduction of Rowley to the 
woild. Aeeordiiit^ly in December 17()8, while still only entering 
on his seven Irrnth year, lie wrote to Dodsley, the London publisher, 
stating his .ibiiity to tiroeiiro for liiiii “copies of several ancient 
yio 'THs, an-l .m iiiterhnle, ]»erh;ips the oMest dr.niMtie pii-cc extant, 
wrote by one Rowli'V, a yniest in Ibislol, who ii\ed in the reigns of 
lleniy VI. and E hvard IV.” d'o this letter he a])pended tin* initials 
of his fivourite [)s«‘ndoiiy!u, nni\>'hiiif^ AV/.v/oLV/js-s-, lait «lireeted tho 
answer to he sent to the eare of 'rinvnas Clialt* rton, Redelilfe Hill, 
Bri .bd. 'L’o this, as well as to aiioiln-r Irttfi* ein losing an exti\u*t 
from the lrag<‘ily of “ Ell'i," no an.wer a|.ji(ars to have been 
returned, fhe diplom.ley of t In' loiiiineiT was (Wllv toil eliaraetri i-*lie 
of his inexpeiiioiee ; thou-ll W* have a liliit in tlie si'eond h‘t|i-r of 
another and i» ih.ips inoie pr.iet i.-al idea Im* the piihliiMtion of 
liis aiili-ine di.inii. If it slioiil I not suit >*' i, 1 .should be obliged 
to you if yon would <Mh;nl iie the l•'tpeMs.* of punting it, as I will 
endeavour to publish ii. bv ‘.nh-^eiiptiim on inv o^mi :i' eonnt.” 

In the Rowley ioio.ith e, (Miitlerton j-i I'li. I'le old poetai the 
eh iplairi and (onlidenii.il fiieiiil nf Td i .ter ('invngi*, in.ivor nf 
Bristol, buildi 1 “ of lie* ihnieU of Sf. Miivt^'i R'-dt'lille Hill, .ir-l 
patron ofall h1i« r il ai ! i. -who rehji-'ed iii iri's-iing ro'ind hmi a 
gionpof po"ts, and in iking them lli'* sli.iiei . m hoiinty. Rowlev 
.se'els to iiiMi Ills Vtra-» trom liMi" i(» e\'T mik* (f some 

lihenl ll•kfJov, liMl'.gn* nt In r. tuiri; aii'l Mi I'l’ t',invtig«* M'pplu's 
hi ii with rinnl ^ lh it lo* n,'tV • vpend ili in ni n.ivi'lling ‘iiid ci»lle( t- 
ing 111 inu'iei ipts for hi. lihiaiv. Dem MU-, I’lesnh'iit of tin* 
SiMiety of \nti«p.i me ,ind one <v| t!i.- m.i i .eiloiis in lintaiiu r-. of 
l!ie genuirient'-s of the imagiieiiv R(U’!'\, d- < i lin's tin* old irM\or 
ftinl liM litenry .i - o iatesa-. a p lallel fpi M .•e. n is with his thiee 
fri'Mids, Virgil, il(*i"e, and Vain. \'o viuinl'i*, therefore, that 
I ’ll itltTton, ( on ivii.g tin* id*’ i of lindi"g \ :np illiv ami aid at tin* 
hind of sonic inodeill ('inynge, hi-tlm i dil niimd’ Hoi.iee Walpole, 
sub^ieiplenl I V font t ll e.irl ot Ol fold, 'i’.i I -» |M ’ ' n » i 'I VM lllo .(» loved to 
(1 ilhMvith the, inn-.e^, and linl ni i h* ii: and l-lieis the hn^me.iof 
liis life. H-* profe.-,ed e'rlreiiie so ’ll lilunlisiii, and not only 
indulged in a nieli.eval ivinis , tm-e nl i.i.o\vn, but was tin* reputed 
author of tin* i*>t nt' Ofnt /' a .■ ii lo antique of tunes akin 
to tho-,e in whi-'Ii ( ’iia! tei ton hid in iii.e 1 idi’nii ih lighted to revel. 
FdiII the point ot view of 111'* ill- ' ji- « h'JI e.t voillll, tin* id- t of 
tin ling in \Vaiji »'e llie piiron <•! wh-i u h • di- iint w is bv no iiie ms 
an e\f r.i vagariL oin* He aeourdin-J '' a-llies.(-(l ,i letter to limi, 
giving him an i. .-ourit of t'n* Rowl. > poi and (ttlier a-> 

gnin.rn* antique. mI tin* lirteciilli (--nlaiN, and « ijelo-dng, a-, a 
^})'s 1 men, a bl I'-l’ p.ieoi oii Ri> ll 11 I I ploi) i’ n' Ins K 'ogue .'■t \ lei| 
“ N V ;elli‘/’ wliielj e\ten-ls I o eight st 1 !» ’ I -1 To t llis Walpole lephrd 
willl I oUVteoUS aeknowl-dgmenl i. lb- > ’lUieten/e I the vei.esas 
“ won lert'ul for their hamnoiv and son it,” and .idled, “Hivi* me 
heiv • to .i-k Mil ’A hi r-* Ro’.slev'-, p-i-m an- to he hi-l/ 1 slionld 
TMt h-’ to punt tin-m ; or .it h-a l a .p.- inien of them, if they 

hi\’ n ■v.-r li‘ n jain^ei.” 'rin* e.en: .s -d’ hi. eoi i.'spon h nt 
te .ip’i- 1 t!i-- jii»r h t-i i more unh-i.'-l • oruninni-Mf ioii. Hi* 

1 eph.* I, .Mielu ,111'^ I 1 1 1' 111 l 1 sp -i-i irieii-i "I .i 'it iqne ver-;e, and telling 
Wilp'h* 111 it lie w 11 til'* .on of .1 [M-e- .M-lnW, .Ol'l th-ik to ail 
atf-Mn-'V, b’lt ll el a ti.t- f-ir m-ire r im.l -tmlK-., .an I hinted a 
wi.h that In* mi.dit le 'p him I ) soni * nior ■ l•(Hlg 'iii.!! oeenpition. 
W i!p.il--’s in in:n-r nil I i a ■ ip .ni aln up' ihm'-*. Tin* pe.-iMiein of 
verse ll id he ‘M --ji,.,!,; ! 1 ! . 'll , fi nnnl . * h IV .ni-l M ison, tin* poet-., 
an I pronoun. -d nioh m idiev-lil ?i it I le-n-hv f -i onl, tin* wondei - 
fill hmii'iir, .Ml I j-i ' w'ii h Wilpih- h i 1 .i!i .ely plofi-s-eil to 
ll* .igni.'e in ihi in. B h • .io '* < ol-i) v r -[ihi d, a-l\'i ing the Imy to 
* ' !■ k to til" .it t )i mv ' " h I I'l “ wdieii he djonl 1 lire III idc a 
f. * n ' 1 '*,*’ In* niiglit if I ik. ••■’n-. If l.i moi.- i rremte slu lie-., 

Wilpolehis if ell l"il 1 o i 1 'iior* thin hi. tad vli.ir«* of re- 
.spjii '.hililvlhr til - tite ot t >.■ mill ippv ]ff t. 'I'll ll Ini ‘-hnt his 

“V- . to the mei it ol i he Won i . i! p., ii . nt to him hv i hov of 
••i’.'t -• n, I'i'l ‘l\v. Hill.; alon-- o I i;.. "i, u\\ .itnni with whieh lln-v 
wei-e p(Im-l on him a genii m m'.ii , rtninel them ti> ih* ir 
antlnn i. i 1 tiionglil no nmie a'l-.p ih m, i. wliil Im-i-lie U woiiM 
d.i in Ilk- . .1 -iini.t i/i -e-.. Vet :h Ii’ . . |j m 1 u.m no mm. tli m 

h • i.im. If 'ill pri' ti---d in hi. f*' '' -■/' nfrntf't: an -1 ill the 

fH'ne will, h i.e -. ) ni'.-lilv eov.-ted w I notliing, e.nnpiie.l wiili 
w'l it h-- mi-*''ii hive mile Imh own, j h.- heiinnle>| th*- lf*y, 
r,\ will'll h'- il’iiitt'l when to I i.i.!-- i d> not hidle\.* then* 

» . ,1 * 1 ni 1 ‘ : 1 .1 -g- niiis.” 

i:.t'! ll. I no . I . 1.1 !-»n - t til-' anti'pn- III ' T ni rn- 1 hi Mit ti nl ion 
t j ;.. ! . ' . j I ' . ! I I ; ill >• I n 1 t :j.' p d it i . ol I d i v, nn 1 e\( h ing'-il 
/ /if'i ‘‘if for th • V’ ' ' "'if f*"ii nftf Mn'iif Jnc. 

.aii'l ■♦’i-r li.eidon peiioli. ils. As-,nni'n ' ih-- v-ni ot .liinius — 
tlnni'i’.-l llhli.;. of 111 tii.im[)h — he I .ij u- 1 h. . p.-n igiiii-,l tli.i 
dn’r.e (.f i! on, thei.iilof Ihi* *. .and tli'* pun . o| W.ih s. It 
\v IS w’hil - ’’’ill hi .;e I ’vith p(*litn s .iml mod* rn P .i ■, th it another 
arnl v< ry li-h .-nt. jinfln-iion w'as p'-nned, wlin li. ’,,h.llier written 
in ie.l of eiim-t, hrei dP Ins Bii-.t-d career .ihi n j»! I V to a eloS(*. 
He hvl ju.t ‘l--j*iteh-d om* of Ills ]»oh.ti al diilnli-^ t<i the, 
Itf Jonni'il^ wln-u In; s.it d.^wii n.i K.i-,t..*r Hvu ITlh .\iiril 


1770, and pptined his “Ln.st Will and Testament/’ a strango* 
siilirical compound of jest and earnest, in which he intimated his* 
intention of putting an end to hi.s life the following evening. Among 
his satirical Ixsjuests, .such as liis “humility** to the Rev. Mr 
(kimjdin, hi.s “riiligion** to Dean Barton, and his “modesty” 
along with hi.s “prosody <and grammar” to Mr Burgum, ho leaves 
“ to Bristol all his .spirit ami ilisinlerc.stednc.ss, parcels .of goods 
unknown on its quay since the days of C’anynge and llowdey.” In- 
more genuine earnestness he recalls tlie iiai.ui of Mr Chiylield, a 
friend to whom he owed intelligent sympatliy, and leaves to him 
“tile sineiTest thanks mv gratitude, can give/’— adding, with grave 
humour, the bequest of a full valuation to he paid to Mr Clayfield, 
as his cxceiitor, of “ whatever any person may think the ydeasure* 
of re.uliiig my works worth.** According to las foster-mother* 
aeeoiiiit, the will w.u pui posely yirepaiol in order to frighten his 
nnsti r into letting him go. If s(’», it had the desired ctfcct. Lam- 
hi'rt caiieelled his indentures ; his friends aii(4 acquaintance made 
him n]i a piir.se; and .so, with light heart, and a bundle of maim* 
.seript.sof [are woiih by whii h he still fondly hoped that his fortimo 
was to he achieved. In* s(.-t foilli, at the ago of SL-venteen, to yihiy 
his brief p.irt .n a man of lelteis in tlie great metropolis. 

('h.itteilon \\:is alre.idy known to the readers of the Mithllcsrjs 
Journtfl as .i iival of Jiiuiii'^, under the niun de phmic of Dcciinus, 
He had also been a i-oiiliibiitor to Hamilton’s Town and Counlry 
M'Oiinuu^ and speedily tmind access to the Frceholdc/s Mayazim\ 
another ]H»litie.il misn llany strong for Wilkes and liberty. His 
(.ontrihutioiM were IVi-elv :u eejded ; and the sanguine youth tlattered- 
l.imself that, his poMtion w.i; already established, and his fortune 
suie. He wiote aee<udiugly in the most hopiful terms to hia 
mother and sister, and sjieiit the Ihat money icecived by him ill 
piirehasing aeei plable gifts fur both. His pride and ambition wero' 
amply grit ilieil by Itu; promises and interc.sted llattcry of editors 
.iml [>oiitit.il ad\eiitiireis ; Wilkes him.:)elf had noted hi.s trenchant 
st\le, “.ml e\pi's.ed a (le.iic to know tho aiillior;” and fjord 
.M.iyiir Bei-kfoi-l gra* ioii.ly Mi‘kiiowle(iged apolilie;il addros.s of hi.s, 
and gieeiid liuu “as jm>1h-‘1\ aa ;i lUtizcii could.” But of actual* 
money he received hut lit lie. Ho was not only frugal, hut 
ahstciiiii.uis, while lie fkitteicd himself with '.h'cama of coming 
triumphs and .'implc rceniiipeiise. His ililigciicc was grc.'it, and liis 
vci.salility womlei fill. He emild iLssiimo the stylo of Junius or 
Smollett, iipio-lin’e the 'Mtiric liitteniess of ('hnrehill, parody 
M.iephers.ni’s O.a.m, oi in graver mood .ipe the rythmical niceties 
of I’ope, urthe j)olr.lied gi.iee of Hr.iy and f’ollins. Ho wrote 
political leltc’N, L‘elo;p]i*s, l\ries, o})era.s, and satires, both in yirose 
and ver.e. He played in all ways the versalilo mocking-bird, 
wiiiie, still pi. inning tin* re. u!U]diim of his antique romance, with 
the hop(‘ of winning thereby not only fortuno hut enduring fame. 

I 'l tin* month of June 1770 - -after (’lialterlou had been some nine 
weeks ill London -he ivinoved fioiii Shoreditelgwhorehchad hitherto 
lo'Igf'l with a lel.-itive, bl an aliie, in Biook Street, Holborn. liis 
Imi'.v p'*ii drl^ll•.-l oil’ songs, pasquinades, a hurletta, an oratorio, 
sntiM-Ml skeblit-., and politie.il ailieh-s onougli to fill iiioro than 
one nioiitif.s in.ig i/.ine. But Im* ino.t of those the payment was 
d-'l.iyc'l ; and imw .t.ite pro ^I'l'iitioiis of the ]»r»*ss rendered letters in 
the Jiimiisvem no brngi-i .admissible, and threw him back on the 
Jiglilcr re;.»inr<M ..f hi> jten. In Sliorediteh, as in his lodging at 
the BiisJol ;ittor'ii-\’-;, he h id only .sh.ired a room ; but now, for the 
first time, in hi-; in-w lo-iging, he eiijoveil tlio delights of unitiler- 
rnple-l .solilnd(*. His lud-telbiw nt Mr Waliiishiy’s, Shoreditch, 
noted I hit nniehof the night was by him in writing; and now 
that all restiaiiit was renio\eil tile ihiwii frequently found him still 
at W(»rk, J'anev ''in !• nioie hid free jday ; tho romane(3 of hiiJ- 

e. iilicr ye.’irs revi\*-d, .-ind 1m* 1r:inseiih(‘d from an imaginary jiavch- 

mi ntoi' the old ]>ii( -.1 Rowley his “ Kxevlento Ikilade of rharitie,.** 
Tins line pot m, jicim r.cly disgiii--4ed in arehaie, hniguage, he, sent to 
tie* edit<»r I'l lie* y'iM/*/i nnd (\ntnfif and had it rejected. 

The high hop *, of tin* .Miiguim; h(»y h.id begun to fade. He had' 
not vet eoinph t'-d hi’ s'* oiid month in liondoii, and already failure 
■ui-i st.ii vafioii stare<l liiiii*iii the, face. Mr (Toss, a neiglihouring 
.qM,! Im * ,M V will-.'* .'leqii.iiiit.inee. he, h.id made, and who had been 

f. iviii.itt-i by liM fine eon ver.:itional powers, di.sceriied cm long the 
evi I. iM I* of ilic fiiivMiioii, to which he was reduced, and rejicutmlly 
iMviii-t him to Join him at dinner or siipjier ; hut he rejieiled tho 
pioif. i.-.| hnqiit.ality. Hi-' I.mdI.idy also, su.spceting his necessity, 
pi»*..'*d him lo.shar.* her dinner, hiit in vain. “ Slie knew,” as slio 
afierw’.ards .s.iid, “lli.it In* li.id imt eaten anything for two or three 
d.iys.” lint he w.i. olfended at her urgency, and assured h(T that ho 
w.is n.it hungry. Onlv a iinMilli before, he had WTitteil to his sister 
in tin* higliesi spinis, with bilk of china, .silver fans, and fmc silk* 
ill stoic fill tln-m, and had aetn.illy K*iit them valued presents bought 
with hi.s lir.t e-irnings. But ilm needy political adventurers in 
who-.!* service In; had enli.ted changed their tone when he bognu 
to pif.ss for jiaymcnt for hia eontrihutions ; and tho note of his 
aelM.d reeeipt«, fouiid ill Ids ]»oeket-hook after his death, shows that 
I I.miilton, I’k ll, and otliereditors who had been so liberal in llutteiy, 
h.id pii*l the iiiexqieiieiieed youth at the rule of a shilling for oa* 
article, and somewhat less than eighlpeiico each far hi# songs ; whiia 
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much wliic-h had hcon aooppti*d was held in rcsi rve, nnd still uti|Kiid 
for. The beginiiing of a Tl^w month rcvrjil. d to him the indelinite 
poatponcment of tlieir publication, and with ituftlic prospect citlier 
of payment or of further dcinainl for his hibonrs. He had 
wished, according to his fost«‘r-nniihcr, t«* study iindicino with 
Barrett; anti one of his coinpiinions sjutImIIv i.his Id the rhariii 
which the practice of physic had tor hnu. Ii, hi> dt-speratitm he 
now reverted to this, nutl wrote to Ihiriett for sudi a letter as might 
help him to an opetiiiig as a surgeon’s assistant nn li.i.ird an African 
trader, lie ap].caled also to Mr t’alcott foiwaKl hi-, plan, but iu 
vain. The letters w«Te written hclon* the mid. I It* of tic* month, ami 
he continued to hope against Impj-, as In- await* d tlu ir replic'<. 
What these were we can only sui mis.‘. Hri the ‘Jltli of August 
I77<b bo retired for the last time t<i liisalli. in I’.rd.ik Stii*<*t, i-airv- 
ing willi liim the ]>oisou ubioh he Ukto drank, alt. i tisiiing into 
fragments whatever literary nmiains wcic at Irmd. In th*‘ mniniiig 
he was found, with liiiihs and fratnifs il.stoitrd \>\ liis last con- 
vulsion.'Y a ghastly corpse. 

Thus perished by his own hand, in an (.l>-,miiv lo.l Mng iti Lon.!(»n, 
among strangers and in absolute want, a a--'ii.ill\ without 

his equal iu that eighteenth century. lb- was .ml\ ■. v, ni.. n \ . mis 
and nine moiitlis old ; yet he bad already wtiil' n |>o. m-; whi* h till 
two ample volumes, and wliieh now, upwaids ..t i * • nim v alter his 
death, command our adiiiiiing wonder for tie- lai. rM.h m e of 
genius ami sustained power which fliey di-|il.i\ . Th. ini* llnreut 
labours of the Kcv. W. W. Skeat have at hn-rii, pn -, m.d tii. m in 
a forjji woithy of their unique imrit, not i.nly a. . \ id. n. i.t fine 

S ioetic genius, hut as an unpardh-led cxampl.- nfv, utlilnl ity 

isplayed in spile of every tlisadx an t.ige that po\. ii\ .md .id\e|sc 
fate could interpose to prevent its di^iilay. ^ <4 i\,]\ m»w eom- 
pavativcly few know what a rieh vein of nun. me, • aud tine pmliv 
lies concealed under the. antique guise of the h*.iw!. \ poi m., oi how 
Hingular u tlie study which they involve. The I.,* r, ot In- uumeioiu 

productions, both in prose and MU’se, requite no .dlow t.i be 

made for the iuimuturc yeais of their aiithoi, wh, ii tomp.mng him 
with the ablest of Ills contcmpoiMiies. ^'et he w.is wiiiim^ spinird 
eatir^js at ten, andhe produced some of the lineal ol his .mtiqm* m rse 
before lie was sixteen yc*arsof age. Me pi, lui.-s L\d<Mte, tin- ninnk 
of Bury St Kdnmmls, ehallenging Bowlev to .1 tn.d ,t v. 1 - m.ikim^, 
and under cover of this fiction, produces hi-. “Souls' ,-1 Jal i," a pie. ,• 
of rare lyrieal beauty, woithy of eompar i -.on with min .mlnpi.* or 
modtrii production ofitsclass. AgaiiMiiliis ..t t:o.i lw\ii,“ 

of which only a fragment lias been pieseixed, tlm “( t.’,- to I.jbi i\\,” 
wdth w'liicli it abnijitly elo.srs, i^ a womhilul -p. .nmu of hi. 1.1 
im!».gery which may claim a place among the liu. -l m.iilnl Kii< i in 
the ) mguage. 

Tlie eollectioii of poems in wlji,‘h mu h spe. im. 11 , , m tuimdies 

by far tin* umsL reiiiark.ilile c\;imple of iutelh . in *1 ] i. . ... i»s in the 
W'holc history of let I CIS ; nori-.il the Ic.i-t .mioii" il the m.t.ihle 
features ’wliii-h distinguish the ho^N wiilim:-, thit. Iiom tii -t to 
last, he consistently maintained ids lom.iFi.e ..t (.m\fige ami 
Howdey through all the diver-, c seeues of veis.- .m.l pio^. m who h 
those imaginary cliaracteis ate made to ligiii.'. Tii.* i :•* at wlii. li 
he dicil, before he hadc\cn rcai hed muiihoo.l, .i.|.l , t.. ih* t, mler 
pity w hich his fate awakens ev.-ii imw, upwaol'-of . .,iilui\ .ilt.-i 
his death. Mollins, Burns, K. als, Shelle\ , and tb mu .ill awaki ii 
Borrow over the premaluic aiiesimeut of ih, 11 iiiu.s , bul the 
youngest of them survived to his twerit\-liflh whil.*< h.ilteiton 

was only seventeen when he peiishe.l ,l."sp niiiiM|\ in hi-, misrrahh* 
garret. 

The death of Chatterfon all raided liMh* iioii.f .it the time; for 
the few who then tmtcilaiiied any ap]>i, ei.itix . .-limit, of the 
K’owdey imem.s regarded him as tlmii imie Ii.iii .id-i. lie was 
interred in .a burying ground attache, 1 to Sim, I.an,* \V<,i khoiiM-, 
ill the parish of St Andiew’-i, llollioin, whi, ii lii-. -m.e I,, , n .on- 
verted into a site for Fairingdon .Maik*! But a ^toi\ h.i^ l„rii 
current from an earlv date, .md ei,*,lit.*d l'\ "in,' liu lwoith\ 111 - 
yestig.alors, tliat the body of th,' poet wa . n*. .-vk-I ihiomdi tin- 
iiiterv- ntion of one of his l/.,niion i, kittle;, .m,l i.ih mtii,,*,lby 
his i.nclc, Riehaid Philli|)s, in llchlille ( liui- h\ ml Ih* n* a 
iiionunieut has '^incc. been ei eel cd t,i In*, nieiimn, wilh the .ippi.,- 
nri.itc inseriptiun, horrowisl fmm hi'* “Will,” .iml mi --iippliid 
liy the poet’s own pen —“To tlie m.-umrv ,,f Ttmma . tdiiti,itoii 
Header! judge not. If thou art .'i t’liM-tii'i, l„ ii,*\, tli it h,* 'hall 
he judged by a Supeiior J^iwer. 'To thit r,,w»r onl} 1 - h.* imw 
answ’orable.” (I). W.t 

CHAUCER, Qeoffkey (c. l.dlO-l liiiM. 'I’licn*. lire few 
fioldsof research irt which *.intiniitiri:iii.s, frufnSiu'ght to Kiirni- 
vall, have laboureil so zoahui.sly ami sm^ccs.slully as tlic life 
of Chaucer. The secn*t of their success Ims been that 
Chaucer was more actively cngagcil in juiblic atlaiis than 
any poet of celebrity since his time, and lias l uiiscqucntly 
left many traces in official records. Tlio ( liicf biographical 
fact known to Spoght was that (.^haiicer gave evidence in 


a case tried at Wchtininster in 13 B 0 touching th** rigb.c of 
Lord Scrupc to bear ciTtain arms, and. then de[»os‘*il tliat 
he was “ foit^ }car.^ old and upward,'’ and liad boinc aims 
for twenty sovcii 3 cars. A ca''nal fact of tJiis sort otlciid 

110 clue to fiiithcr invi'.stigat ion ; but tJie fact that (.'Imiiccr 

received from Julward 111. a [tuision of twenty niaiks w.i.s 
more siiggc.'*tivi*. 'riii.scbu* wa.Ntii.^t cJicrgetieaJ]\' follow cd 
Ul) by (b'dwin, the author of :imi /‘nitftral 

Jn.'.tn'c, who .M.urelicil dilig. jill\ ihiou.jh M‘\ci:il rccoids, 
eliieilythc ratciit, ( ’lo.'-e, and I 'iciii li lb -IK, lor I't her notices 
i.»t C'liaiiccrs iiaiiic, and ."in cci di d in i niuiiing liis bio- 
graphy ol (.haiucr, publi.slicd in l.'-tM, with \ iriou''’ im 
[Kirtaiit pailuiihir-. lie w.is tollnwtd l.\ Sir llaiiia 
Nicolas, who ni.ide un e\li:ni-li\e cxaniin.itu.ii ,4 (he l.'-.'-ne^ 
Rolls ot the Rm. lu'.pirr, and piiblislu d ihr n -r,!i^ u, l-’^lo. 
Anotli<*r di'lei iniiu .1 e.iieii ihi'ouuli n . ord.- uln.h (I,il\\in 
ami Nicola.'* li.ul .-Imink fioiii wa.s nmdo in b\ Mr 

Fiiniivalb and t 111 - .ibo ie.-.nlled in M‘\eial iiii['nil.int lii.d.s. 

It is to Mr Fiinii\all tliat we are indebh d b-r lb;. illy 
.settling the paifiit.e-e nf ( j .nicer. S|,t*L'lil in the «..nr.^e 
of liis rese;ii eli(‘> had hit upon liie name of one Ruliard 
Chancer, a vintm r, win, m J.llS, .md nuide a beque-t 
to tlie iliureh of St M 11 v Aui, !iimi\. Mi iel\ <.n the 
gioiind of the name, S[ii glit .-llj.p.^^.■ll tin.-; to be the father 
of i'haucer; but Uiry and TMwInlt, in the century, 

di.'.juited this, and wished to lom' tli,* | .1 Inghrr Inn age, 

b, •cause in the grant of a pi i -imi in.ide i>» Inin m 11 
Edward III. In', was desei iln d a ■ “ \ ah tin - no-iM.’’ Mr 
Furiiivall settlial the question by bringing to light a deed 
dated 13Sf), in whicdi (‘haneir, reliiiqui.'^hiiig hi** ri-jlit in a 
house belonging to liisfallnr, dis,ribid Jinn-ill a “the 
son of dohn Cliaiieer, vintner. ‘ ll\ otlu'r dm nn.ents tins 
John Chauei r is shown t,> be the s,»n of Sj.i lIiI * l’i« Imrd. 

It is thus established that botli the jioi'l’s tatlnr .md liis 
gr.indfather vi’ere. I^ondoii Miitneis. J'Jie pii.iM' date of 
his birtli lias not been a'Cmbaitied. Tlie aen ptid chitt (ill 
latid}' was lB>ihK ’riie dillieiilty with I his dab* was Ins 
being described as “foit\ \tar.-* and upwaids’’ in 13, 
and of late opinion lias iin'liiual to 131b. i.-. a ima, probabJo 
^ear. ’I’liis is favoiind by t he di.-xcoveiy lli.it the poit was 
Itiehard diaiieer’.* gi.md.'on and not hi-, soii, ;m(l tits ni 
belter with the facts than I’B.'.'^. 

How (diaueer was ediUMtmi, wlielhei lil*i “ I 'hilog»ni t," 
tin* n.mn*. v\liieli In* af^sunie-. 111 tin- , Im w.is 

“of (’ainbridge I'leik/’aiid liow he wa.-, mfii-dmad lo tlie 
notice of the couit, is left to eonjei ture. Ills n.mie i.eiiiM 

111 tlie huuseliuld bonk ot the wile ol i'riine f.ioi • I, .--i 1 , i.,! 

.son ot Kd.ward III., in 1337, pioh.iblx. Mi ruriij\.;Ii ("ii- 
Jeetures, as a pagi*. lie b(,ie aims in I’dw .in Ml b 
iinasiitii of Kr.inee in I33q, .Inhii (‘han,,’i i , ii -‘ *. •- in 
tile e\[ieilitioii, [-lobal'ly m conm i4 ii 11 w 'tli lii* i,i..i"i-*- 
.sariat. 'rin'M* was little liL’lit iI'l in th.i' rxf', d;!', n, the 
ra\age.s of the Kngh.sh for sexir.il u o- M t. hivir'L' h ft 
little to light for ; I, at in tin* < I'ln -,* 1 i 10 - l- i.'H - i, to :i!, 
compelled r;ither b\ liim.-i th.:)J\ ii.iii'ii 1 , * « , , ( 'h.i in er 
was taki'U prisoner In iln kii ■ 1 i.,i i. Ml b.r liis 

iMii.-om. l'’roin MBit) to 13<Bl th, i, 1 -i ■ p in the baa, id 
of bis life ; but in t he l.il ter \ i n.di" i-u nis in a list 
of the ineinber.s ol the io\ il a, i' M ■ i l e- one ol ihiitN' 
se\eu “ e.sojiires ” of tlie ki;-' v.l.,, *\ i re to receive a 

gilt of (‘lollies at ( 'll! I- 1 le.i-. lb Mn- time also he would 
seem to ha\e bei n ni<iiiie,h if ill 1 InJipp.i (’li.meer, « lie i t 
the demoi.'-elle.s ol <^)iiet n l’!i.li['j- 1 , '.\ho Jii 13liB was gbntl, d 
a 3 earl}' pension *.f t, n fi-iiK-, w.i'., u.s mo-t probabh. hi'- 
wife (set' lilt* di eii -.i,,ii ol fhe 'im-tioii in Sir If. Nacli b. 
memoir). In 13,iI7 i hauc'i' himself reci'i\t'tl a [■cu'-.ou nf 
twent}' marks fitun liie hmg, lieir.g deserilud .i.s “ihktfns 
valettiis noster.’’ Ttt .-liou that in being (,,i!i'b,r and 
.scholar lie lead imt eea.'ed ti» 1 e soldier, he took pirt in 
unothor im/loriom-, ^-xpeditioii against Frame in I'Biq, in 

V. - s7 
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which from the Fabian tactics puritued the French king 
there was little u]>]K)rUinity for distinction He was back 
in Loudon towards the end of 1370, and lieiiceforward 
devoted himself to more peaceful pursuits. Ilis tahmts for 
diplomacy and his nr<iuaiiitaiice with coiiinierce were 
recognizi'il by the crown. In 1372 he was iic^]>atclied to 
Genoa as a conimissioiier to arrsiiigo a coiniiiLrcial treaty 
with tlio Genoese. About tliir> embassy iimeh li.is bi-en 
written, on the su])f)o.sition that lie may liave made Ihe 
acipiaiiitanoc of Tetrareli in Ihe course of his \idl to Italy. 
Whether in recognition of his services or on ..tlur grounds, 
lio rceeivcil on his return, in 1371, the grant of a i»iteher 
of wine daily ; and soini after, in further i-v ideiicc of the 
|royal favour, he was :i|>[U)inteLl eoni[»t roller ol llie cusloins 
and subsidy ot woi>ls, and tanned Imli ■-. in (be port 

of Tiondon. In J37b he \\a^. assoeiated vji’i Sir John 
Hurley uii S(nne M'cret seiaiee, the n.ituie and [datu; of 
wdiich an* n«»t lvnin\n. and in 1377 Jm w.i-^ ^enton tlie secret 
mission to FJandi ix Ami it was not inei' lyin eoninieieia! 
mattm’s (hat (In* l""*t was eon^idtired .si i \ n eable. ; in 137S, 
after (In* acee-sinii uf Kii'liai'd JI., lie was attached to a 
iniHsioii .'■(•lit into Framaj to iiegoliati? a leaniagc for the 
young king His bn tunes eontinned s(i ulily to improve ; 
witli his pension <»f tuenly marks fiom tin* king, i'lO from 
the duke of Luneaster, his allowanci' fur mltcsas one of the 
king's esipnri's, his salary as eompliolirr, his payments for 
occasional snaices, his pitcher of wine (connmiled in 137S 
into ail annuity J twenty marks), iiml his wife’s pension, 
lie had 110 reason tocDinplain lliathis genius was iiegleided. 
Thi* wonder was that liis genius wa . no' aiiolhered. His 
employment as coii)])troller was not a sineeuro; he was 
bound to w’rito the rolls of Ids ollice with his own iiumi, 
and he had to be continually ]»reMnt at. lii.s olii«e, not 
having tlie option of ajipointing a di I'Uty. Aiiir.ireiilly as 
ho rose in tin* world lio was fillownl to make an easier 
air.ingenu lit ; in 13S2 he was a]»pointi d eomptrollei* of the 
petty customs of the jj(jrt of Jjomlun, with the ]iri\il('gij of 
a]*in»inting a deputy and in Id^o he wm-; allowed to 
apjioint a dejmty for the utlicr coin[»trulhji.ddp. Tii 13.'^G 
he touched the siimmil of his tnilnne, being returned to 
rarliameiit n-i a knight of the. sliiie ol Kent, lint that 
wa.s ail uiifortuiiati; year for him ; hi^ patron, .lohn of 
Guunt, lust hirt aseendi'iicy at euurl and a coiiimisMoii 
which sat lo iiepiire into the abnM.:> of th<‘. j)reeodiiig 
adiiiinistralion sintei\M'iled Chaucer d' his two coni[»troIIer- 
8hi[»S. ill tlie coiijM‘ of two ye.ii-i lie, wa:» obliged to 
transfer Ids aiiiiinliea tu another in.ui, ]aobabl> selling 
them fur a snni <if ready money. 3’lje ret inn of Jjaiiea'^ler 
to power in l.'i.s'j ji.faiu brightened hi.^ pro.>]>eet.-» ; In: was 
appointed clerk of the king's woiks, and lour M*ar.s alter 
wartls obtained a grant (»f an aiini»it\ of .1*20, JIow’ 
riiucli he wanted tlds nssi.-staiiCL a[t|»ear-> from the fact that 
h».‘ was se\eial times nbli',:ed to apjil\ loi .-mall portion . of 
it ill advams-. When 1 kilingbruke to the iJiroiie in 

13'.jJ he gave tin; old poet an additamal .iijjiidty <*f foily 
marks, which came in time to eomt -it the l.i.sl ^ear uf Ins 
life The ndnutes of his peii.>io ; it-u.su jn 1101), mid, 
ac<*unling to the inscription on liii tuiid», lie, dieil uii the 
23i'i f t )<‘tuber of that year 

'I’ll are the main farts of ChaneiTs hie as broimlit to 
liglit ly .Micc<'.S'.ive in\ esiigators, and lin y fumi a tolerably 
coiiij.hte o’ltliiii- laouiajjhy, more coinjihti: than ISpcn.ser’s 
or j.e lie's. 'I'liey .ire sie’nitieant facts, throwing 

lii/ht on till* Miij^id.irly varied circuiiistaiices, iij>tilmle.s, and 
uompations of the man, supplemciitiiig Jii a really snb- 
Btaiitial way wli ii may be irallien.-d from Ids work.^. They 
show' that (‘iiain er was not merely a l»oet and ii .schohir, 
deeply read in wliat then pa.s.sed for seience ami jihiloMiphy, 
as well as in the rich literature of his poetical predecessors, 
lait a soldier, a courtier, a man of business, familiar from 


the circumstances of Lis birth and subsequent rise in post* 
tion with all sides of thedife of his time, ready to under- 
take any kind of employment that his powerful patrons 
chose lo obtain for him, -comptrollcrship of customs, secre* 
iar 3 ’.sb)p of an embassy, dijdoniatic commissionership, 
guardianship of a minor. Mr Fnniivall has also discovert 
thill, rather late in life, he was charged with being 
conceriuiJ in the “ raptus ’’ (abduction, probably) of a girl, 
which would show that he was willing to undertake more 
questionable services, unless the “raptus ” was for his own 
benctit. (Jroat caution must be observed in trying to fill 
u]» from hints in his poems the gaps in the documentary 
facts of his biography, —great caution, that is, if we wish 
to get at tlm truth and not merely to .speculate for thesaka 
of spi euliiliiig. Antiipiaviaii siicculators are usually more 
tli.-tingiiishcd for fancy than imagination. They catch at 
Jimts and push them to conclusions wdthuut having' 
imagimilinii enough lo take account of qualifying oonsidera- . 
fions. 'i'hus it lias often been taken for granted that in. 
the <le‘ <-ri]ai(iii of the, ]»o(t of the Canirrhifrt/ Tale^F, WB 
have an autlicnlic jMiili.dt riiauccr himself. The poet 
i.N a \eiy tjuii t unobtrusive mmi, and the Host, master of 
th(‘ ceremonies, Middciily e.e is lim eye on him, and addresses 
him ill his bullying way' 

Wli.it m.tii ifi r. thou ? (plod ho. 

Thoti lookt'st ns thou would .t tiiid ;iii half, 

Fori-M i till* L^ioiuid 1 see tlu'i: bluif. 

iif.n, jMid looki* lueiiily. 

Now* woe _\ou, sits. ;triil h t, this in.'Oi luve space. 

Ih* ill tin* waist 1 > -Inpen as well as I ; 

'riiis were a puppel in all aim to emltroce • 

For any worn in, -ni.ill, am! fair ol laei*. 

1 le .-.MMiK ill i‘l\i-h hv Ills I'/niuteji.’iliee, 
l'\*r unto Mo wielil dolli In* dalliance 

riicre is no reason to Mqija -:c that this quaint, shy little 
igiuo w’as any more lik“ Cl nicer than the S/)trt(U(jr was 
like Addison or Steele. The allusion to his waist, corning 
from the Imrly host, is evidently jocular, and the whole 
picture is in all likelihood a humorous description of tho 
o]»])osite id’ ChaiicLTs own np})earance. We ?nust bo 
[lariicularly careful in accepting literally tlie statements of 
a writer one of who.-:e fa\onri(e veins of humour, appear- 
ing in every one of his woil;s, is sell depreciation. We 
.should rememl>er tlmt ( Taucer wrote for aliniited audience, 
nil of w hum knew Jiim jier.sonally, and forwdiosc amusement 
he was ill the haliit of making comical alliisiunsto himself. 
Ilis jokes were mure of tlie iiature of family jokes than we 
arc now accustomi*(l to in writings intended for wide and 
])iumisciioiis circuhilion. When he made the eagle in the 
//o//.sv i»f Fit luf' conqdilin <d’ his being Ijcavy to carry, or 
piuiiiiM*. to make liim the buth r of the gods, or append to 
the .statement that In- lived like a liormit, the qualilicatioii 
althuugh thine ab.d iiu nce is little/^ or remind him that 
he had had no ])ersonaI e.^iicrii ncc of lovC, he kiHew that 
the.se little je.sls at his own expense would be fully appreci- 
ated by Ilis few' remlei.s. ^ The extreme of frivolous conjecture 
j> reached wdieii it i.-. sup[)o.sed that his wife was a termagant 
liecau.se he. “ eliaUs ” wuineii frequently. His graceful and 
chivalrous coiiij'linients to women are .quite as frequent as 
hi.s clmlK 'I’here i.s, iiii’oeil, one passage in the House of 
whicli is pretty »*learly inVmdcd fur his wife, that 
wdieie, the eagle cries “ iiwiiku” to him — ^ . 

night in th«‘ siiiin'' vnin* ninl steven (suimd) 

Th.ii u-.flli ••111- I i’duIiIi' nc-vrii (ijiiinu). 

Hut it it had been anything more .serious than common- 
place, cciiijugal banter, lie would hardly have dared to 
rircnlatc it. A conjecture of an equally frivolous kind is 
that ho was unmarried in 13G9, because in that .year he 
.spoke uf having sulVcrcd for eight years pangs which none 
but one could heal, llie pangs may have been matrimonial 
piing.s, or pangs of poverty, or P* 
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•officially becoming in the poet-narrator ; but Mr Fiiruivall 
is so convinced that the poet’s sicknosa was a real love- 
sickness, and that ho was not thin niiirriud to the ipieeii’s 
demoiselle Philippa Chaucer, that lie accounts for this 
lady’s name by supposing her to have been Chaucer’s 
■cousin. 

k similar inelasticity of conjecture aj»}u‘ars in the 
.grounds on which certain of the works im an monly atlribiited 
to Chaucer aro rejected as .spuiioiis. 'riie i\sf.(mnU oj 
Love, the Assembly of Ladies, ami the hiuh uttitinn nj Mary 
, Magdalene, bear no internal marks uf bein- Ciiauci r’.s, and 
•are now universally rejected \ but of late .Mum* comiui utators 
iiave adopted a test of genuim'iie.ss wlnCh wonlil di‘i»ri\e 
■'US of several works which arc in im n jm.-i unweithy of 
• •Chaucers genius. It is known Jruiii CIi.ukli's own .^tate- 
ijacnt ill the undisputed Legend of iimn! ]\,,nnu that In- 
translated the Roman dela /jW, but Mr lir.ul haw n fusis 
to believe that the extant translation, of uliieh wa have 
•only, one 15th century maiiuscii[»l, ran be lM•lalL'^i its 
rhymes do not conform to a rhuiie-tivt wiiidj (.‘haucer 
observiidiii works which arc uiid(jubtedi\ ind. 'i’lu* i \taiil 
Romance of the 7\*ose admits the adNeilii.il /// tn ih\riui 
with the adjectival or iiilinitival ye, and it eaunct be 
^ Chaucer’s because y is never allowed to iIimiu- witli //* in 
the House of Fame and the Canbrbnry Tabs. Tor the 
same reason — no other of any shadow ol validity li.ia jet 
•been adduced — the Court of Lore, wliieh Mr Swiiduirne 
■calls ‘‘that most beautiful of ^oung ]mm lu^/’ and the /•'/ tr, r 
and {he Leaf , which Drydeu and lla/litl ha\e piai^i-d and 
►quoted as a cl»)ice examjdc of the poet’-. ;_:< nni-, Iia\c ai.-.o 
•been pronounced to be .spurious. We cannot gi\c uj> such 
.poems unless more urgent reasons arc ad\.incfd tor their 
►conliscatioii. They canm)t be .set a ide, a-. pniioii.s .‘-o Ion*.; 
.as their variation from the rhyming rule, which tin* eotn- 
inentators have shown iiiudi iiigeiumy in deheting, can be 
Explained in any reasonable w’jiy. There is no ••yttii.g o\ei- 
the plain question which every one a>k-. wlun lii^l told that 
they are not Chancer’.s. Jf they me not hi-^, whi» d .i- 
' 'Could have wriltcii them ? Is itconcci\al.Ic that the name 
-of the writer of such works could Jiavi; been uto-rly un- 
known in his own generation, or il known could li.uc been 
. by accident or design so completely .suppr« m iI f It he 
•deliberately tried to palin.tliem oil’ as Chaiici i'r. upon ihe 
/trauscribers, would not this rule of ihywe h.i\e bemi 
precisely the sort of mechanical likcnc.-^s which In*, would 
have tried to preserve I The Conr/ aj L^re we lia\e special 
•reasons for Jecliiiiiig to gi\c iqi. ll might be mgued tli.U, 
’though ihi Flower and ///c /.< r/y’ bears inleiiial iiiaiks of 
.. ■being Chaucer’s, although its picturesque i’ichnc.>-^, its tender 
^atmosphere, and the soft fall of its words arc like hi.*., yet 
.it is easy to grow the plant once }ou have the .seed, and it 
■imay be* the work of an imitator. 'I’ln* Llnmr and the 
Zeq/ ijrofesses to bo wrjtteii by a lads, mid lliere may 
'have been at the court some woinh rfiil l.i.l\ e.qi.ibh* of it, 
^although itpa.ssed in the monkish .seriptoniim .is (.’haiiet r s. 
But there is some external evidence, lor the autlunticily 
»of the Court of Love, w’hich also contains tiaecs of 
Chaucer’s most inimitable quality, his humour. Mr Minto 
has put forward some minor coiKsideralions for believing 
this to be Chaucer's (ifuiracteristies of Kntjlidi Tints, p. 
22), bilt the strongest fact iu its favour is that the Court 
'Of Love was imitated by flames I. of fSeotlainl in the Kimfs 
Quhaitf aud that ih paying tlio cusloiuary eomplimeiit to 
his poetical masters, he mentions no names but J^ydgiite 
lind GoWer, who were clearly iiiciipable of w riling the 
poem, and Chaucer. James’s captivity in Ihigland began 
five years after Chaucer’s death, and it is simpiy inconceiv- 
able that he could have attributed the Cm art of Love to 
^haucer in ignorance, and without having heard a whisper 

rhyme-test w'ere 


absolute, we sliouhV have to treat these other considerations 
as inexplicable difilculties and submit. But wlieu w’e 
remark that all tlu* p«»ems in wdiich y ye rhymes occur 
are earlier works of (.’hauccr’s, if they are his at all, bearing 
the touch of his hainl but wanting the sustaiiieil strength 
of his inaluie, workinaiisliip, and wlun we remember that 
the y ift ill Nine wu*. llu* coiiinn i pnicticc of Jiis ])redeee.- 3 * 
.sons, a \erv .simple e.xplanalio <.f the rhyme, ditlicully 
becoiiii .s :q»[i:iri i.t. ( 'luiucrr ad « nd t'> llu* piactice of llis 


piedeci-vsni--; till lie j'dt .*-tron’,' uu-iicii iin llpoil 

himself .i rc.-iiictioii of lii.^ own df\i w . 

Atwii.it piriod<ii{ hi ; Iilc, (.'li.iiicfi wi»>‘o' rv, Wi? 

have rm mean- la .• cril lining. 'I'liei.- ar»- i ci ipU 

of any (‘f his Wi ll;-, ihat c.iii be lebried (o mi time; 

the emlie-^l ol tl-im in iM-ti-mean- lot .-ii liavo 

bei-ii wiiltinli 1 \ei d M.ns ;fli ns de > 'I'l 
one ol Ills Work I v. ! !eli tlu* dati* i- fi\eil 1 an < \t''i)iil 

circumstance is tlu* A'"-/: -•/ /A- /;•/. 4.**^ i . i-, '.km 

tor granted, llii.-* w,- , wnl n tn ci ■luiat nuaal he dtatl. <.f 

tlie wife of lii.s patmn .lolm <1 thiuiit, Usd te j-, li'd'j. 


(Jliaiicer, if bnin in Ibll*, wi.i!,d i- .n lia\(‘ I ‘cn lw»iity- 
mne, and l]u‘ie is :u'iie ..f In - '.n.' weiks, t M.epl tiu'* 
tr.nislatiuii of the To.na;,., ../ /A //-. .i,,,l i),,. imam 

(which we hold to In* < 'liiiucej ’ , " >i< -'.u li u- .mi! nticitv i.i 
not worlli conti'iiiling for;, w hii li e.f b.- . i\ a . -iLOicd 

to an i*arlier piiiod. 1 Inlo-ai lu.'t , lo tlu* ' >>nt 
])rofe.sses to be Liglitecii, but tiji i- \\< i IIk ■!.!.h ie',.>,on 
for eoni hnling that ( 'li.-iiiei r w.i . ll* .t .u,* * iu n In. wrute 
it. The Toni: of the Iho'Jo.ss i. ciit.nnlx i: *n'v n.Mure 
work for a [»uel of twent\ -inni , .md it i pjnb.-.ble tiiat 
('ll. nicer did not culti\ate tin* art. .i. he i-i .i!id> di<l not 
develop tlie faculty, till cmijpai.itJM ly hit' in life. 'I'ht* 
ti.nislulioii of the Ibaantor •>/ //e //.... i-, ii ;I1 .ij ipcarancc* 
the earlie.sL of hi-i .’■uj\i\nig t cmpi .,-it loi'- ll \\e Jiiav 
judge from his i‘\id(nt .uijiniiit ivee with ii\ idadii's, aud 
Jjis eai>acity for li.ird bu-iiu* wnr the \iiitru.rs son 
rccei\etl iiscliol.istic trainin.; in the// y// .md ijioulnvium 
Ailiieh then forim d the lii.du i e liu atii-n. If he liad lic^n 
nurtured on lioiib.nloiir lo\v‘ liom his \outli up, it is 
exceedingly unlikely that he would .ifti i w ,:id.s live been 
able to apjily iiinnelf to \e^< la*-en.:il iieg hi ur.-^. itis 
.‘-tudy of in.itheinal ics and a -lrejuui' v in his «'hl .ige for tJio 
lieiielit of little Lewi-, hi- .'-on,’’ looks like a uturu such 
as we otleii see in age !«• the studies ol \nnth. Vail, 
indeed, lie can hardly be s.ial i\cr to have h | hi- inti 
in sucli .studies, for in hi - tlieoiw of .-nuiid m (l;e 7/. n, ./ 
Fiftnc uiul Ills de.sciiplioii ol alchi liiiciil jir. e^ «■'■ in tho 
(Miioii’.s "^’eonmirs Violn-jui* he .Muows .i lm i him* s< ir.; 
iiiUrest in tluMliy dcbiil.*- nj learnimr. IL- nowliih ol 
tlicTrouvere and ’rroiibadour poetry, fioni \vl h ]•:-. genius 
recciveil its iiii[uilse, jirob.ilily be'.Mn iiitroduc- 

lioii, liowi'ver that w.is broiu-Jit .i1m.ii(. !■• ..nb snciety. 
lie was about seventeen at tlu* dale uf ll.i !;; ' lueiitioii of 
lii.s lufm.* as attailied to tin* li« 'i.-i !.■ -M <! I’/uice Lionel. 
It is pernii.‘'.sil»le to cuiijn-n.ii* ih u lu' i .d I'li ndi poets to 
beguile hi.s eajili\ity in Vraiu.* ;• 1< ^ m. : • ufterwaids. 

Brofes.sor Ten Brink iIiNuii . < li •* wuik into three 
periods: — a ]>eiiud of li-n. h m > u, lasting u]) to 
lilZl’ il, the d ife t)f hi.- {•» L .ilti r that a period 
of Italian inlluenee, l.i lm - uj' !■* 1 the Mi|t[»osed dale 
of liis iHnuse nf Faiio . liM.ill}, .1 j'* Mi'd of inaliirc .strength 
and originalit}, in whkh lu* pui-uid the bi-nt of liis own 
genius. A’ot iinich i-; L':ei.. d b\ tlii.- di\ ision into .-Inct 
]»erioil.s. It is ub\iniis •muiLdi ih.it, in the House nf 
the Li'iji ml if Cn..d Ih .'lul the general ]»lan ■! tie* 
Canterbury Tab ('liaiicir .^tiiki*-. out more uninisbik.ibly 
a path for hini'-ilf, and e\hibit.s a rnaturer powiT, a mme 
masterly frei'dom of movement tliau in hi.s earlier woiks; 
but there proliUible divi.sion ends. To erect a j nod .*f 
Italian inlluenee, implying that at any time the stimulus 
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that Chaucer received from Ttiilian sources was at all com- 
parable to the stiiimhis he received from French sources, is 
iJiost misleading. The diiVereiice between the Itnak tkv 
DucJh'ns and llie IIuhsv uJ Fnmt\ or between the (\turt of 
^ Lorr and Tmihis thof a I'fiisidf is not to be exjdained by 
an iiitliiv of Italian inilnonce ; it is part of the mII ^<»verneil 
develojimcnt, the s[)ontaneoiis expaii'^iun of hi> oun mind. 

he went on writine:, his powers continued h» expaml, 
aii'I to take in nialerials and sn2i;e.-4 inns fi-mn all ipiaiters 
opL-n to him, French, Italian, or batin. (\»in|>aMni; the 
'I'/viltfs, the raw material of wJiicli is taknn honi ls»ccaccii»’s 
witli his limii'Uh'r nf t/h we cm trace lu 

chaimn in nn'thod t»r in .-piiil faiily altrilnitaMc to Italian 
intliienee. In both, traiislal ions ln' .sh^»^^s a hnld indi pemleiice 
of hi- origiiub ; tliey are not so much tiafisl.ilions as 
aila[>tations. He doe- imt induin' the sj'irit i»l (Juillamne 
de Lorri> or dean dt* .Mmn in the one and the spirit of 
Hoccaecin in the other; he boldly niodilii - all three b» 
briiiu, them into liann«-ny with his own eonec'ptions of 
lu\e’s laws, and in both his so-ealled traii.datinns there is 
tin* same hi'jh spirit <if chivalry and tin* .'-ame tt-nder 
Worship and kindly mochery of waanaii. WluTi* he ehielly 
sli'iws a'haiice of streni;tl), apart from tin* mere teelmical 
workmansliiji, is in In's m’asjMd eharaet. i : and thd is a 
oil w development on the linos of hi^ earlier cuncej)tions 
an linit a new aetjui.-itioii. 1 1 is (.‘ri'^-iile ainlhis I’.indarus 
Were not th*! Crev.side and Fandarus of Huccaceiu ; they 
are repiu-rated by liiiii and de\ eloped till they become 
fe/'ire.^ that miuhl have moved in his own (^onii of An/'c. 
lb* held the hnijlitl\ and ‘‘gentle” cliaricti'r too high to 
ail i[»t Ijiiecaccid's inceptions. In themeih'Ml ahn, 7\inhi,s 
ha- ji elive atliiiity with (liauecr’s t-nrlier woik and his 
111 ‘ modL'N. Troilus* pursuit of Ciesn'do is the pursuit 
of the l\ose over again in tin' eoneiite. Tin' greater 
sni'tilty of the stages is due to the iiicica.-od .strength of 
tin* n.irratnr's faculty. 

M. Snidras in tin* main rigliL a-’ to the extent of 
Chaucer - obliealimis to French soiina -, although he fails 
to ivengni/.e the fnreeful imlniduality oj ilie man. Cliauci*r 
w.i- rcalh an l*hig]i>li frour»'n\ t]ioiuughl\ nation il, English 
in tile wlmle U \tnii- of his being, bat a tfourrre. We 
must not allow um eonvictioii of hi- loyalty to liis own 
Englidi nature to blind us to the fail that he was a |»oet 
ill the srhool nf (oiiilaimic de Lorn-. ; nor on tin* other 
hand mu-l we allow tlie jiecnliar (xt iit of liis obliga 
tions to Ills [iiedice-M I - in the sclm.d to obscure tlie fact | 
th.it lu* was an oii.-i!i:il ptict. !M. Sindras is a sjiecial j 
pleadi. r for one Md . f the cas.-, and naturally |>re.s-.ts 
unfairly agaiii.-t the ctln r (."haucer, wiiting in a diirereiil 
laiignagv from hi - ma t. i.-, wa- at librit> to b<»now from 
them more literall\ than li- could ha\e done if he had 
wiitten in tln ir lanuiia.:e . l.iii tliiiiigh M. »Saiidi,i-, pmM-- j 
w :t!i siipj rtliious eonipleti iie . tliat In* fioLd\ ajiproprialed 
fr'.in tin ill imt merely st -rie and hint- of .storied?, but 
nailalue mitliod-, [ihraM-s, iiiiaL:' - ntaxim-, ictheiion^, 
n.it oidy treab'd their w'ork.- a iju.nne nf raw’ ma’-Tial, 
but adoptt'd llii'ir arcllitectiiral jilne. a’ld ‘*ven made no 
.-ernp!-- nf -t i/in;: Jor his own jiinp.. <■ tin- stom.s wlindi 
til \ iinlpoli li d, still liesotrin-njiit.dll'. bi»rrowa-d plans 
aii'i liiil-iials tint his wniks iii’e i>i":iiid wlmle, uiiniis 
tava].l\ '•limped wltli lii.s OW 11 Hull V J. 111. ilil v. Wh:ite\er 

tie apj.ioj.ii.jlrd, wl, ether ore or wj.mglil iiieial, all [la-MMl 
ihioiial' h:-. own alcmlfie^ and his mould- wme hi- own* 
thoU'.dl .-il ip ‘d in'eni’dilej 1 o tile fash iou of tin -ejmnl. The 
Very alibi' oe.' nf Lh.llieer’s page,, their Weallh ni enlnur. of 
tendi r ami iiio inion. iumdeiit, of wojhily wi-.lnin, is due 
to hi- ]»ecali.tr re! it ion- to hi- predeces.Mirs, to tji.-- eireiim- 
.'t.irici* whieh ell ibli 'I Ijim to lay them so royally uinler 
tiib'ite. He WMs not tlie architect of hi- own fortune, but 
the .ioii and heir of a family which for geueratiuiia had been 


accumulating w^ealth. Edward IIT.^s spoliation of the 
French W’li.s nothing to Chaucer'.s, and tho poet had this- 
mlvantage, that his appropriations neither left the spoiled 
country desolate nor corrupted the spoiler. 

“ The ground-work of literary genius,” ]\lr Matthew' 
Armdd says, “ is a work of synthesis and exposition, not 
of analysis and discover}' ; its gift lies In the faculty of 
being liap[iily inspired by a certain intellectual and spiritual 
atmoypliere, by a certain order of ideas, W’hen it finds itself 
ill them, of dealing divinely with these idea.s, jiresenthig. 
them in the most effective and attractive combinations — 
making lu'anliliil W’orks with them, in short.” d’lie poet’s 
cmi.-trnchve puw’er imi.st have materials, and ideas round, 
which mali*ri.ds accumulate. The sccri’t of the richness 
and endiinng character of CJiaiicer’s work is that he had a 
iruitful idea rt'udy to lii.s hand, an idea which had been 
tlnA\enng and bearing fruit in the minds of two centuries, 
which Jiad inspired .seme later songs and tales, w’hich hud 
been illustrated, expounded, formulated by every variety 
of iiatise invention and crilieiil ingeiuiily. Chivalrous 
love had been the pre.-iiliiig gi'iiius, the in.sjuring spirit of 
seviTal generation- of poets and critics when Cliaucer 
began to wiite. OjieM any of his works, from the Court of 
Lio'o dow’ii to till' (^iiidirhnrii and you find that the 

eeulral idi'a of it i- ti expound lliis chivalrous sentiment, 
cither direelly by tracing its operation or formulating its 
Lnv.s, or indireetly by .selling it olf dramatically against its , 
counterpart, tlie seiilimeiil ot the villain or cliurl. (Jradually 
Us years gri‘W' iijion him, and his ininil assumed more and 
more its natural attitiule of de,-eri[)tive iiy partiality, he 
became le.-s a [»arli/.iii of tin* sentiment, mure inclined to- 
view' it as one amorg the vaiietiesof human manifestation, 
but never to the last dues he b iMriie wholly impartial. 
Xot even in the Cdnlnhinj/ Tdhn does he set the churl on 
a level with “tin; gintles.” Thoronglily as he enjoyed the 
humour of the churl, freely as his mind unbent itself to 
sympathize vsitli his unre.stiained animal delights, he always 
iH'ineiiibers, wlien lie conu s forward in his own person, to 
apoloigize l\.r this Uep.irlure from the restraints of chivalry. 

’riie very o[)posite of tlii.s is so often asserted about the 
Cdittr)lnn'if 7\(lrd that it almo.st has a paradoxical air, 
although nothing can be more [ilain to any one who takcB 
the trouble to read tlie tale.s vbservaiitly. It lias been 
s.iid to be the einwiiiiig merit of Chaucer that he ignores 
di-tinetious of I’.i.-te, and that his j»ilgriins associate on 
eijual terms. It should be notieeil, however, in the first 
place, that in tlie Frologiu*, he linds it necessary to apologize 
for not “ .sitting ‘oik in their degree,” ‘‘as that they should^} 
stand and, in the seeoiul plaee, tluit although ho does 
not sri»ar.itn the ]»ilgrim- aee.ording to their degree.s in the 
proce-,-ion, yet lie iliiiws a vi*ry clear line of separation 
lu tweeii tliem in the spirit of their behaviour. . At the 
ont-i t of tin; pilgrimage the gentles are distinctly so 
mentioned as taking a sort of corporate action, though in 
vain, to gist; a more (feeorous aspect to the pilgrimage. 
AVhen the Knight tells hi- tale, it is loudly applauded b} 
the** whole eoinpaiiv, but the ])o('t does not record their' 
verdiet iiiili-ei'imin.itely ; he is careful to add, particularly 
bv “the •indh'^ evei \ oil".” And though all applauded 
the tale, tile nioie vulgar and upro!iriuus .s])irit.s were some- 
what ix ^tivc under its gravity, the host called for a merry 
tub*, and the Pardoner eagerly .stejijicd foiwvard to comply 
with hi^ leipie.st. Pul “the gentles” interposed, and 
began to cry that they mii.st have no ribaldry ; “ tell us,” 
they .said, “ some moral tale that we may learn.” And the 
gentle.s wimld have carried their ])oiiit if the Miller, as the 
poet i.s most careful to make clear, had not been so drunk 
that he insi.sted iijion telling a noble tale that he knew, and 
would forbear for no man. Chaucer is profuse in his 
apologies for introducing such a tale ; it lyfts a churlish. 
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'tale, he admits, told in a churlisli iniirmcr, and ]m does not 
wish to be responsible for it. 

“ Evi*ry wi-hl 1 pray 

For Goddus bm*, dcciiict li not lli.d 1 say 
Of evil ; but lor 1 must ii Ik-u ,(*' 

Thi’ir laR'.s all, l»i* tlioy ci \\ujsf, 

Or r‘llrs lalscn some of my inatli r ” 

If gentle readers do not like it, tiny r.my turn over the 
■leaf, and ell (K).sf3 another tale; llicre is ‘"of storiid 

thing that toindieth gentillessi'/’ uiiist not bliiine. him 

for repe.'itiug this churlish lull*; “tin- Milli-r is a churl, yt‘ 
know well this,” and such tilr-j me in lii^ way. (.Imtlc 
readers must not take it tc)o serioudy ; “ne ii should not 
make earnest of game;” it is, alter all, mdy for tlieir 
aniuseinent that he thus exliihits Ut tin in the iinniuiirs of 
the lower orders. 

Such is the elaborate apolni^y tliat Cli in. i-r ni.ikt'S for 
introducing into his verse an\ tiling ininii.i-t'>nt with the 
sentiments of chivalry. It may be .^.lid that it all a 

humorous pretence ; and so im doubt it i>, .still it i.s 
characteristic that the presence .dioiild be of .si> courtly a 
touG. All through tlie /Vo// // 7oA > (’haueer i. v oy 

careful to remember tliat he w.i-i waiting for a courtly 
audience, studious to guard against ejving ntlVncc to (he 
chivalrous mind, lie coiilri\('s that the gtaitle-; '-led! mix 
with the churls without sustaining any 1 (ks of di'jijit v , tln-y j 
give the churls their coin[Kiii), and with polite ennij'liauee | 
let them have their own gross will, but tiny ii(\er lay 
aside tins restraints of their own order. Il\ery here and 
there is sum^j trace of <leference to tin in, to. show lh.it their 
ribald companions have not wholly lorgntten tIlem^elve.'>, 
and are only receiving a .satiirn di.iii licence for tlie time. 
Nothing is done to throw* any <li^r^‘.peet on the emlle 
order; its niemhers tlie Knight, the S.|iiire, (he Miwik, the 
Prioress, the Se,cond \nn ; and the. profe-.ional nnm llio 
Lawyer, the Doctor, tin*- Clerk ---.nlmit. no nb.ihlr} into their 
tales, and no ribald tales are told about them. 'Plie 
ribaldry is confined to the meaner iin inbt is of the comp.inx . 
— the Reeve, the Miller, the Fri.ir the Snninioner, the \\ ile 
of Bath ; the narrators a.s wi-11 a^ the Mibjet ts of the ribald 
•stales are of cliiirlish and not of gentle jio^ition. 

The (Uuiterhurif Tults are really in their nnderlMiig 
design an exposition of chiv.ihous sentiinenl, thrown inli> 
relief by coutra.st with its opposite. Tlic.-^rniit of eirualrv 
is the vital air of all Chaiieer’s creation , the rain, tlie wind, 
and the sun wliich liavc ipiickeneil th-ar ■.-•nn and loslereil 
their growM-h. Wc* to wliom the ehi\aliou^ -[»iiil, at l«M-t 
in the fautustic developments of its \iL:oioii.s mcdi.e\;ik 
youth, is ail historical thing are apt to ovei !i»olv tin's. Tlieio 
is so much on the .surface of ( Jhaucer'.s ]ioein>, .'’iicU \ i\a< •ity 
of movement, such tender play of feeline, -uieli humour, 
such delight* in nature, in green leaves nnl swe t air, .Min- 
shiuc and bird singing, that fiwv of ns e.ue to look benenlli. 
The open air, on the bree/y hillside or by the mm mining 
biojk. seeim the only proper fttinu-phcre lor Midi a poet. 
There, no doubt, with sun and wind cmitandiiig phninlly 
to divert us from tlie printed |iae'es, tlieie perhaps more 
than anywhere else, Cliaiieer is a debdlitfiil connunioii ; 
but it is the duty of tlie dry-as dii.^t mitie to jemind ns 
that Chaucer s sweet* verses w'c.re Jiiol riM<l under wholly 
different conditions, in tapestried <‘li iiubfi-.^, to tie.* graeioii.s 
ear of embroidered lonls and ladies. It wa-. fiuiii such an 
audience that Chaucer receive<l in a vajn'Ui wlial he poured 
back in a flood. This i.s the -eerct of liis e\i[uisite 
courtliness of plira.se, lus unfailing lone, of gr.icefiil drf«*i 
once, his protestations of ignorance and lack of enuning, 
his tender handling of woeful love C 3 si*s, tlie gentle play- 
fulness of his satire, the apologetic skill with which he 
introduces a broader and more robust humanity into hb 
•verse. If you place yourself within the circle for which 


the jiuet wri»te, y^ui .sco the smile play on .sweet lip.s a. ho 
proce.ed.s ; you .see the tear gather in the eye ; }ou .-t-e ihe 
needle laid a ide, as tlie iiiiiul of the lair listener is ti.ms- 
poilc d to tin* jn)ut s ilowciy ineall, or plied niore biiskl* as 
she bi’iitk; omt In-r wmk to ciuii’cal lier laughti'r .it his 
more Milg.u* adventures. It. w.i.-; lieenn.se C'liaiieer wi.-to 
for .such an audience lliatlii.-^ [>i«‘tuie of the life of fliel>’.ic, 
varioii.- and moving a.s it i.'-, i.^ .sn imaanj/h-le on one .'■ale. 

'rii.Te wa'. iimre than iiMin- iiig in gi’L'Ui fi»‘Id.s .i:id 
(\ujte!b'ny j.i]_:ri!iiiiig m lli. 'i.^ll.d in wliieli 

Ch imsT ii\i (line v.ore w.ii )1 i in lu i n ( ii ais, 

mm-h mi "i\ n.d d' eniiteiit. iail Ii.r the <1 1 ^ iji '‘eablo 
side ul tha 1 111; Mail llN we liiU-l ‘_n U wiitia ■<! I UTS 
the Plow him, wi !ihd trace ot 'I’ho 

oiit.^i*le ol till* V. .ills m 1 till- (Jaiil ai »)1 Mnlii i [•.m*' d^vith 
hoj'jibie and - .ja ib-i ti.;i:i es. In, Ian y, 1 '< >\ ■ t ’. t, \.iia-e, 
Feli.'iiy, \ ili.i.iy, Sini<»v',, and Pn\iit \ , i .it i.n in h 

llgure..s are adnutlid ^Mtliin the gite-; tin- eni,. r ia 
Idleiie.-sS ; tin < iiii-i nn ai e »\ e, Sw ( ef h m >k nij. t li n : v, 
liiehi-Mse, lacji- i, 1 bi .i', and ('i>iiit,^_\ ; ,m.i Mmlt 
ami ( lladm '.'i ai e 1 111 .iii-l'i .m' l:r-,. nl till- I'll n.fiii' s. 

All Chuui-el .s W 1 I 111 thr lirrt ll id MlO 

Court; the ]» ‘rtiinie «d' • li.\ Ima ailinniil bi - all i > ! r'-m 
them all. Jt in inij-u. .ibh , .i a. !i;\i - ii»l, to ib teiaiiiiie 
.siric'lly the mder ot tbai ii.iiipi. ilii n, llnaiL'Ii it is Miy 
eas}' to dintiiigiiinh bis eaili. ;• tiian In-, lat.-i \\i rk. Tluia 
!.> a pasMige in Phtln*:m‘ ii, tli*' Li-H'nl 
which settles the po.utnm ul tliat i' pMi l Gn-re 

[»retends to haM‘ an inliawi’w with tin Lin .md-jiii'iiof 
love, as ho is out on a May nn'iiimg In wmsliijt tie‘ LlaMy. 
The king ehallene.e^ iii-* wniilnm-.n to »lt> bmnag' tn tins 
111 .-; own llow’er, .iml ujibr.iid-; luiii wjlb ]i.i\ iiig t i.:i’-l ited 
the lunnuHce of tin /n/.s/, whe h Mn it -* ‘-MMiiid part .i! ii 
is a heresy ag-iiiMt Io\e\ law, .ml abo with h.iNing tnld 
the story of (’le -ide ,md llimwii di.^a^eilit nn wnnieii. 
But till-* (pu*en ol ln\e, .\ie- ->ti^, ^jieak.s np Im the pnet ; 
perhap.s, .she ])lead>. In; w.w niahavd lodn {he-.e ti. in datums 
.Old <lur.st not h lii-e , .nni In* li.nl ml lei bv 

o.vlendiiig tin' piMi-»i ol ln\e .iiiH'Iil" the nnle.'irned fi ik, tor — 
*' ll< 111 i'i«' !l" '"•I'K tl 1* ii’ 'll! t! ■ I "11 i>i I iiiii*, 

\iia /L- tl). ■:. nl. "I 1'.’ .... ii. »l,. In. > . 

Arid tb.- ll e . ..1 "t I 1 . 1 ..--, • 

An.l .ill 111.- 1 I*.-’ nil . .11 II. I An .!■ , 

(11 Tlh'b. , ' •!).■ -!.■! I- 1 1 ■ .■-. !• :e • ; 

And ni.i!i\ .1 l.\ 'iiii : •. \ 111 l."U . 

'I’li.il liin'it* a ’’ :!’ I I . L'..afi I.-'-, \ e. ' .■ * 

1'he tr.Ul^latinn of tin Il'.i,>nnr.‘ >>, ll,*' /e W m pi.ib.i-ly 
tln^* lir-sl of thu'^e wuik^. It nia\ li.iv. b.m v.iitti’i 'nii 
after or dmim .ipl itv in Pi.i'iia. wlni' le w.i- a 

\oUth of Iwtlity, t.ill 111 - lel- no .'i|.pi<i'. Klieeof 

.s1\le bL*tween it and tin- />■<./' »;/ (!> ^ •.\L.'’hil it 

eoiMinemoi ates, a^ tin i< m »\ery !-"n t'* b'ln\e. iho 
death of the lir'.t V. if« of aolm ol (;.!n' 'i.i;-tl.;i .eeii 

written afti-r Idtld, wh n (''i.mi rr w.i nine d ho 

idea of wiitmg in tin* \ii!'ii‘ *..!’■ m ii i\ ha\e been 
.suggested to li::n l!i'‘ •“\.i‘. '.I-'"’ 1 In* Ilmisr of 

/'W////M.S laol'abl', r 1 !' m : ii‘ / . The 

Lnn i.s n..t fn. ; h"" b;. mine m tin- abn\e list, 

but it in.n beo|.-iiMi ae (..linwiiig liiie.s of the 

pndugiie • 

'j*J„ Mr.,11 \1. .-.If 

TL..: 

Ah’c* ti.-m:^, Mil ha nn-. 1 aly and ipieeu of tbi I'lUirt 
of Lo\e. It 1 • tl. .■•'in . i\'’ why t 'haiieer .-.b'. il.i inivts 
k"| d t he f ‘i/./ / / ( ■/ / " r. 1 *’ 1 . « be.-'t . I be t idi* » d 1 i. ' i '. .niiO 
j ri ligious ‘Liitini.iit \\l;n!i wa-i <le-tuied t'* -'Ai 'p mto 
! tempor.lr^ oIjIimou Die my .ntriieturos of tin eiiMalric 
imagination li.nl .I’l' aly in the mid-lie *•! t hiimer 
life begun to ri-'e. In tiie «./ /..a', tie fully 

j accepted the tmui/adour notion of h*M^ and uiirriage, 
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zriakhig tlie husband the natural enoiny^of the lover; aiul 
he may have liad to accommodate hnnself to tlie taste of 
the Yair Maid (d Kent, the widow of the Black Princt*, the 
Alcestis of the time, :iud }>ut his X)Oom out of si.^ht, only 
pleading that even in it he had f)ai(l homage to “tiK. greato 
goodness of the (^aeL*n Alceste.” 

'rie h' is nognful iMlition of dumper, not rvoii :) ii \t. The 

or.l> l' \l or TatluM* pollci tion of ti-\ts that Dn* rh laii srholar 

would tliiiikcH'iJsingis thf v:ilu:ilih'|.ar.illrlsi\ trxl . -lil mu, j.nhlislu>d 
by flu* < /ifff/rrr tStirh/i/. For iho ic.nh i 4iu«* t'-xt i- uhout as 

good iis aiiollior ; tliPio is liltir to * h. ^ n 'i’\ i\\ lutt’s, lhdl\, 
aud Dr Morris’s text in tlie Ahlim* fdiiuui. ' O' - '*•) 

(MIAUDIlS-AK JUKS, nn old town of rpiur Auvergne 
in Frauee, in the deparliiient <'<f C’.intal, 17 S.SAV. nf 
St Flniir. It is eeh hratial for its Jiot nniu ial s]»ring-s 
whieli vary in tenipeiMture from Ido ’ to !'< 7 ' Fain*., and 
at their maximum rank as the lint test in Franco. I’ho 
water, which is very slightly alkaline, is emjdHyeil not only 
for medical jmrposes, Imt also in tlm uaslnu^ of llivces, the 
iiicuh.ition of eg'^s, and \arioas other ccmiunuc afiidicatioiis ; 
and it fumisln-s a rcaily means of licntiug tlie liouses of 
the town dining winter. In the immediate neigh bourliood 
is tho cold rhalyheate spring of (.'ondaiiiine. 'fhe warm 
spNiigs were known to tlie lioinaii-, and are meutioiic l hy 
Sidniiius Apollinaris. Tlie i)i»pulation ol the toun is aluuit 
2000. 

CIIAITMONT. a town of l‘Vanee,t]n‘capltal of theilepart- 
nicT.t of JJaut(* Alain;'. «ni an eniineiKa- lidwteii the Alanie 
and the Sui/e, miles S. K. of Paris by the railway, 
whicli here cros.scs a fine viaduct. It i> tlu‘ seat I'f tribunals 
of primary instance and commerce, is tnh i.d)ly nncH built, 
ami has an elegant t(»wn-hall, a coiutdiiuise, a communal 
college, Ji liospital, a theatre, a public library, aud a 
botanical gardi'ii. A .siiiLde tower la inaiu^ of the Castle of 
Hnuti' Femlle^ whicli belonged to the count. > of (.'liamj»agije , 
and then* a triunijthal andi erected by Napoleon I. and 
finisln-d by Louis Will. 'Fhe cimrcli ot Saint Jeau- 
Ba[»ti''tc, a building of tlie Idlli cmdiiry, and the ch.ipel of 
the oltl college ol the Jesuit.'*, are ela'-''ed im.)ng the lii-torie 
nioii'iiuL’iits id' I'haiiei-. Coarse xvoollen--, I o-iuy, aud 
gieves aie inaijulaet ui I in tin? town; ami there is a con 
•^^sidcrabh- tiade in liii- ir.m and iron-ware-, (d' the depart- 
ment. 'rin-. ii"i‘ id' t’hiinnnut into iinpoit.im'r ihiles fiom 

IPJd, wlji'ii it j\.d a cliartf r Irnm the counts of 

#Chain[»agne. Ju llir l.'ali eenlury it beMme llie seat of 
a provost ; and in the Ititli ji w.u suro. iind. d witli forti 
ficatlous. ft wa'.li'i-.' HmI the treaty of Isll wa-. con- 
cluded b\ wliii li Fji'j' O ld. Aioliia, liii.--ia, nml Prii.'v.sia 
forim-d uu alii inee a- 111. : 'Lipid..:;,!]. I 'o})ula! ie-u iii lS 7 Lb 

8-171. 

(TIACXV, a town of l i.inri*, in tin* de],artuieiit of 
Aisne, ill) mih.s AV.N.W. of l..a.ij, .^ilnuled piilly on the 
righ' bnik of tlie. Oi-e ami pnMx on mi i^hmd at the 
coinmciicMiient of tJie canal of S‘ ihunlin. It Im-. ’•onu* 
trade in cirh r, linen clotii, mul !m. ,)jd a depdt for 

cod fioiii Flaiid'i:’. and glass jnirioj-. lioin St (bdo.iin. 
I*o)>rd:,non in 1^‘7‘i, .’^.''*'.*>1. 

(MiAl \ I .V, M n I nm: ( 1 b 10 - 1 7Lh) . 11 . ’ -lated iiuiii^d* r 
of lie Iblormed ndigion, was born .it Noiu . At tlie 
re\o atii.n of llm Ivlii t of Xaiitc.s lie ii tin-d to lodii rdain ; 
aud ill tl..; idce^oi- of I jraiideiibiii g appmiited liim 

proli -or of jdi!h -M[djy rd Deriin, wlme In- in';i.\crl con- 
sider.iblc nj ntijiiiai as a ieprcsentati\e of ( '.oi'-Mnisin, 
and a.- a tudi-nt wf phydes. His prineipal wnik h a 
laborMUis v//v’ T!n snuriK /'////';• 

whicli lie piibli In 1 at IJultenl.iiii iji lO'Jli, rii,«l id x\liirJi 
a m w' and eidaivid i lltiou wa *. piiiited at Leeuwarden in 
170'>. ile al^-o WTut** 'Jit* .o-t dc doffHdifme l)n^ and .staiteil 
tiic yournm J'.iirnnl </«,« Savnuts (lb‘J4-08). Chauviu 
died in 17 1^0. 
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CllAUX DE FOlS^DS, a tow7i of Switzerland, in the* , 
canton of Neuchfitel, and ten miles N.W. of the city of^ 
that name, at a height of 3200 feet above the level of the* 
sea, in the rugged and narrow^ valley of the Jura, Bebiiilt 
after the contiagrotion of 17!) I, the town has a handsome 
aud pleasant ax^pearance, and its public buildings inclucie a 
church with vaulted roof, extensive 'schools, and a 
llieatrc. There are also some peculiar subterranean miila< 
turned by a stream before it sinks into the ground. The 
principal trade is ilm manufacture of W’atches, which are- 
turned out at the rate of 150,000 annually; but gilding, 
cn*amclling, and cawing are also carried on, us well as the* 
iiiainifactiire of scienlitic and musical instruments. The 
watcii trade was introiluccd in 1679, and is conducted on 
the principle of llui divL'^ion of labour. Population in 
1872, 1!1,!)3(). 

CHA VJv8, a town of l*ortugal, not far from the frontier, 
ill the tu*oviiice of 'IVas os- Montes, on a x>lain near the right 
bank of the Tamega, wdiicli is here crossed by a fine old 
lioiimu briilge of eighteen arches. It was formerly one of 
the i>rinci[>a] fortilicalions in the country, and in fact 
derives its present name from its forming the “ keys ” or 
of the north. It ha.s hot saline springs which 
Were known in ancient times as the Aqmv FUivUv,, In one ' 
of its churches is the tomb of Alphonso ].; and it gave th^t 
title of marijuis to I'iuo ile Fonseca, the gallant supporter 
of Doni Aligurl. Po[»ulatiL>n formerly about 20,000, now 
4871 ). 

CM AZKLLES,.) man ArATiiiK.ii m ( 1 C57-1710),a French 
matlu'iuatician and cicjiiccr, w’as born at Lyons in 1657. 
lie was employed for some time by Cassini in measuring 
tlie meridian, and afnrw irds taught mathematics to the 
duke of Alortcimir, who procured liiiii the prefernienL of 
iiydrogirqiUic prol’essnr lor the galleys of Marseilles. In 
1 681) L’hazelles w eut on l)oard the galleys in their campaigns, 
and kept his sehotd at sea. lie was sent to the west coast 
in July 1680 to c*\aniiiic the [iracticalulit}' of so contriving, 
^alleys that tlioy might li\ e ujxm the ocean, and beefnxdoyed 
to tug the ineii-ol'-war when becalmed ; and having sot sail 
with liftoeii g.alleys Imm Pochefort, lie cruised as far as- 
Torbay, in Devonshire, ami look part in the descent upon 
Teigumoutli. On Jii.s lettirn lie published his observations,, 
with juups of tlu‘ coa-t.s and harbours he had visited. 
The.sc maps w'cn* iiisi-rtrd in the ycptvnc Fra7i^'ai,\*f 
pulili-lied in 1692. In 1603, Monsieur do Pont- 
c]i;ii train, secrcLarv ol state for the marine, engaged 
Cha/a.iles to juiblisli a snoud volume of thfj NepUnie 
Fnf/fnas, whicli wTis to incimlo tlie hydrography of the- 
Aleditcrraueiiu. I'or this pur])ose he ])asscd through 
Dioece, Turkey, and lv_ryi>t. WJicii in Egypt he measured 
tho ]iyr:iinids, aud iimbn: lint the angles formed by the 
.nil.*s of the l.irgi'.'t w('iv m iho direction of the, .four cardinal. ' 
polnP^, hr, concluded tint this position must have been 
jiitrmlrd, and also tint tin.* jiole-^ of tlie earth and meridians* 
had nut de\i;iled since th»i. eivftiou of these cdossal struc- 
tiire.s Cln/rlles likewise made a report of his voyage ill 
the Levant, ami another eoiiceTniug the position of 
Alexamliia. Hr w. is made a member of the Academy in 
1695. and died in 1710. 

(TI FDFIiA, an ishiml in llu^ r>ay of Bengal, situated 
lc‘i miles from the coast of A racau, between 18® 40 and 
18' .5(>' X. lab, and ludwcrn 93' 3P and 93® 60' E. lofig* 

It extrmls about 20 mile.s in length from north to south, > 
ami 17 mile.-, from ea.st to west, and its area of 260 square. » 

Mi])])orts a. population of 10,000. The channel* 
between the i.slaiid and the mainland is navigable for 
boats, but not for large ve.sscls. The surface oi!(i<,the ' 
interior is richly diversilicd by hill and dale, aud in the/ 
southern jmrtioii some of the heights exceed a thousand '* 
feet in elevation. There arc various indication^ of^oriner 
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Yolcauic activity, and along the coufet are earthy conea 
ieovered with green-sward, from which issue springs of 
muddy water emitting bubbles of gus. ( 'opper. iron, and 
silver ore have been discovered ; b\it tlic island is chiefly 
noted for its petroleum wells, the oil deriveil frorh which is 
of excellent quality, and is extensively used in the com- 
position of paint, <is it preserves wood from the ravages of 
insects. Timber is not abundant, but the gamboge tree 
and the wood oil tree are found of a^good sizcj. Tobacco, 
cotton, sugar-cane, hemp, and indigo an* grown, aiul tlie 
staple article is rice, which is of .su|)orior (piality, and the 
chief article of export. The inhabitants oi tin* island are 
mainly Mughs. Choduba fell to the Ihinm-^e in the latter 
part of the last century. From them it was ea[>luied in 
1824 by the British, wdiose possession ,.f it was (‘onlinned 
in 1826 by the treaty conrlud- d with the I>iinin-eal ^'an 
daboo. 

ClIE-FOO, or YeN-TAI, as it called 1.) tin* ]iili\es, 
a seaport town of Nortliern (diina, on ihesouihem coast 
of thoGUilf of Pih-eliili-li, in Ibc [noviiioe of Shan lung ne.ir 
the mouth of the Vi-ho, and about dC nnleseast of the <-ity 
of Tang-cliow-foo. Till recently Jt was (jnitoa sm ill pl.iee, 
and had only the rank of an uiiw ailed Milage ; but it was 
chosen as the port, of Tang-chow ojieiied to lon ign trade 
in 1858 by tin? treaty of Tien-tsin, Jind it now the rcsi 
donee of a Tail tai, or intendant of a ein iiit, I In*, ciaitn- of ;i 
gradually-increasing commerce, and the si at of a Jiiiii^h 
consulate, a Chinese custom-house, and a eonsiiU rabic tt»n i‘jii 
settlement. The native town is yearly extendiiiL^. and 
though most of the iiihabita,nts are small shop 1 vi‘i [iim.-, ainl 
^ coolies of the fewest class, the housiis are for the part 
well and solidly built of stone. The foicign i-etlli.iurnt 
occupies a jiosition betw^een the native town and ilie st-a. 
which neither atl’ords a conveaiinit aeee.'>'> lor .dnjiping nor 
allows space for any great exti'iisi'Ui ot area. Ii. giowlli, 
however, has hitherto been sternly and rapid. Vanoim 
'streets haviB been laid out, a hirge hotrl loeteil lor tlie 
, reception • of the visitors who resort to iln* ]ilaee a-, a 
. saiiitariiiiu in suinnier, and the reliL'iou^ wauls of the 
; community .Slip] )lied l>3"a Ibunan Catholii* and :i I’role.slant 
• church. Though the Ijiirboiir is ileep and \n leave, ami 
possessed of e.xcflhmt anchorage, laige M - i- have to be 
moored at a considerable di.statiee fnaii lie* .-lion*. The 
foreign trade is mainly in the liamU of t!i<‘ Kiedi-di ami 
Americans^ the (lermans and the ►Smm. -t r.mkiiii; next in 
importance. In 1872 there entered the |M»it Ihiti.-ii 
vessels, with a tonnage of 97,2iVJ tons and -aruHiv valin d 
at £144,887 ; wlSle in the same year the .'-hq*- of all olh'-r 
. nationalities numbered .U8, vvilha tonn ej - of 1 19,197 tons 
. and a value of £177,168. Tlie iniporlsare ni.nnlv woolK u 
iL, and cotton goods, iron, and opium ; .ind the ex|Mirt -; ineludci 
bean-cake, beau-oil, tiiid pea.s, raw silk, ami traw-biaid 
■ manufactured *by the [icasants of r^.ii-ehow fo *, w.diiuls 
Tsiiig-chow-foo, a coarse, kiml «d' vt iiima Hi, \ i.jft.ddc 
^ and dried fruit. A certain aimnyit of ti.ide is on 

with the Ilu.ssiaii settlements of Mam lmri.i, in wlm-h the 
edible sea-weed gathered in the .shnllows of the eoa-t 
are exchanged for piece goods, liipie.iiv, and snndrie.'* lr«»m 
China. 

CHRE8E, a solidified pre[i:ir..M"n from iniik, the. 
..eesseiitial constituent of whieli is tin* proti'inous or nitn*- 
' geuous substance rdmin, Alleliee.so contains in addition 
some proportion of fatty matter or l)ntter, and in the more 
valuaole varieties, the butter ]UTsenr i^ often gn ater in 
•amount than the casein. Cheese being thus a compound 
substance of no dchnito chemical ounipo.'^ition is tound in 
commerce of many different varietit*s and qmdilii's ; and 
such qualities are generally recognized by tlu* names of the 
legalities in which they are mauufuctiiiTMl. 'I'he principal 
distinctions arise from differences in the comtio.sition and 


condition of the milk operat».ul upon, from variations in 
the method of jin paration and curing, and from the use 
of the milk o( «)tlM r animals besides the cow, a.s, for exaiiij)le, 
the gtmt and tlie ewe, from the milk of both of wliicli 
cheese is mamifactiircil on a eominereial scale. 

The ({uality and the composition of the milk operated 
on are of prune im}u)itanee in cliefs^- making. Not only 
does this .siib.st.nin* vary wiilely in rieline.'-s and llavour 
owing to llie breeil, tiie natiiiv o| the food, and the 
state ol llie heallli ot the animal yulHing it, and many 
other eireumst.mce . ; but in ehee-e ma king tlie ditleieiiees 
are still fintliei inerea'-i d, in some ease^^ by adding cn am 
to it. and in otli. is by u'-ing it as skim-milk or milk (I' priveil 
of a [)orti«>n ot its fat. 'raking as a stamke.d t!ic onlinary 
.sweet milk of cow >, the follow iiig anal^.'-e . (N«). 1 given 
oil iheaullioiitv ol hr Paikes, and No. 2 by hr Voi-l.ker) 
may be taken to ii-|.ie cut its avera.M' eoiiijio.dtion : 
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these eonstituents of llie ulie\ oi liiimtl in lUi-r sepaialed 
in till! [>roees-> of making eher.st' i.- tin n li>ie, to nii.i- I'xteiit. 
a measure of the success of the ojM iation. 'I'l.e .iveiage 
eoiiiposil ion of tlie whey' di allied i)}l ina;, b' On. . t.iW il . - 
Water 

l‘utlrr . -'i 

( ’,eu in . • I 

Milk Sugai .iinl I.i.t.* .\i i«l . » .'7 

Miiii'ial iii.tl ti 1 ... . 

-Milk, as is well known, ii allowed to stand ba- some 
time,becoines{ljiek,andis tlimi i^parable infotwit jioilioii.s — 
n solid white ennl, and a -'i.ini-h li<|iiid wli--\. Such a 
eirigulatioii ami se[»aralioii i^ t!--enlial in tie making of 
cheese.; but onlv to a .'•mall extent, in lloll.i'id ami some 
otlier loealiticN is the miiiir.d acid eoa;'niatn'n taken 
ativantago of. It lia^ been a.-.siime»l that tin* .'■oinl eon- 
I ^llUlents of milk au* Inld in solntion by an alkaliin*. 
I .■>nb.'stanee, and that ctuciilation i< (he re.siill ol tlie neiitra- 
li/'itioii of llm alkali b\' the ili vi'lopmeiit willniitlie iluid 
of laetii* acid, as in llie e.i.'-i ot .-.oiir milk, or b\ the atldition 
of ail acid .Mibstane - .is i.> .^lnne( ime ^ tin* [Ji.ieUee , but tins 
tlieory does in)t s.it i''l.n-toi il\ acooniil for all the pken* ■a-eii.i 
of eoaguiatiou. .\ci»l .sub.'^t.iliees, however, di> le.alilv • aidle 

ehecM*, and hvdroelilorn* aeul, tail iVie. at'id, vim* lal 

eieam of tartar have, all bi eii em]»lovi‘dlo jirodin'- (o.ij'il.i- 
tioii lor cheese making. 'I’ln* eiinliiej i n* (a,,'!;«e, 

]»rodiieed liy' tin* action o) an !i nb-tai*. •• . tre jni.-e of 

lig'', and <Iei-oi lions of tlii.-lle ail i 'h'-I ■ i!« -w i r ,, tlie 

butter-wort, ami other j.lanh lait 'i ■ ' •>.• e ii^ed 

iinibu’mly in ( Ireat ]>i l^nn. and ie H "H iI • I" i - i -|>jodneing 
districts, is reiiin*t, a jinpar n i- -.i lointli or digesting 

stomaeli of tlm sui*kliii"' edl. lb i-n' i pnp.iied by 
cutting up the imuibnii. m *»:■!- -..km-, smoking, and 

sometimi's treating it v. iin -oai .md aioinatirs. 1 In*, 
iiilluein’c of rennet i'- 'liie t.* I'e t.i' ' ot its e.xciting a kind 
of fi'riuentative aetioii, i.n: ll. 1 it thereby i‘!iange> the 
.sugar of milk (laetmi mti- J .m ti.- aenl. and so coagulates 
the ea.sein, Ims been ilei i;'! i-v ht \ oi lcker, who liohU its 
action to lie ‘‘.v/// a . . * .. •n i . \el mdv known bv its 

■ effect. s.’ 

Ill tin* I'l.ieiii ■ 1 eh. .e m. iking it is found me*. -ary, 
ill order to li.eteii tl.e e.Mgnl iting action of n inn (. ‘iid to 
pruiluee a cuid ol .■viillicieiit hanlness, to Inal tin- n.dk to a 
temperature wlin li vaiies Iroiu 72 to 85"' or 90 Fain, 'riie 
lower tomperat lire, it is found, yielcls a soft ehei -e. letainiiij,' 
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much whey and ripening soon ; while ^tlie increased heat | 
produces a firm curd and a solid slow-ripening cheese. 
After due coagulation the curd is hroken, and by a \ariety 
of inanipii]jiti\e processes as nincli as possible of the whey is 
drained aw ay, and the curd is reduceil to coin[)uralively tlry 
cniinbly fiaginents. At this stage, suinetums, lait not 
freipiently, the curd is salle I ; it is then ei>llei-tcd into a 
clean clieese rluth, placed in a clucse \iit tin* form and 
size ol the cheese to In* nnnle, and snl'iiiitted l'> pp^'^nni in 
the chi'Lsc piT.^s. ^Vhile in the press it is iieijneiilly 
tallied,!! gond de.il of wlic} iiirantiinc eontiioiiii;* t a i‘.\ndi‘ ; 
and it is bniiid lliat the aiinninl of has iiiucli 

inlUifuee oii the st»iid]t \ :unl rate of ripenin-j ot tlie cljeese. 
As soon ns a sutlieient shin lias formed i>n tin* elieese to 
])res''rve its shape, it i.^ ii iiio\(‘d from tin* pi> -"' and sallid 
by re[>eited rabl'iiig'* ol salt, over its siiit.i.<-. d'he cljet‘-e 
is then lait asiile in a clean, eool. :iif\ sil nation for 
ri[)eiiin'j'. a ]tnjei*ss wliieli tal\(‘s a variable p'-iitMl aivordiin; 
ti) the tpiality of the elii*ese, it.s iiietliod ol pi panition, and 
other ciieunislaiuTs. 

'flic ripeniiiLi ot elieese is the result of a slow proee.-.s of 
decay ean^ed by :) spoiitiineons liriiient.iti\e action. In 
Ij lid, solid, jHior ebeeses it acts vi‘r\ sli*\\l\, wbile in tbose 
wliieh eoiitaiii butter in large [uujioi I ions iis action is xerv 
C’l ‘rLTctii*, and they eaniiot be preserxed i«»r any eo'jsiderable 
period, (dieese when newly made Iki'' an :ieid reaction, 
blit by degri'cs fi’oin x\itlioiit iiixxaid.s the acid ri‘aetioii 
becomes li'ss u[»\»arenl, and the cIu im* lipi iiN. A poition 
of the c isein sntVei's decoinjiositioii, evitlxinu’ atiimoiiia and 
ammoiiiaeal bises wliieli neutralize lli*- acid of the eliecNC. 
In a similar xv.iy the fat is ]iarlly diHomposed, and the 
ri’snlting fatly aciib aKocoiiibiiie with tlie ammonia evolved 
by tile ei'iein, Wlieii this action \ - allow ‘‘d to ]noieed loo 
far the clieeM* becomes alkaline, piitp fai iixc decay ensues, 
flee iiinnionia i.s evolved, an olleiiMve <idour is produced, 
and soinctuiies even poisonous coinpouiid'N are formeil. A 
sati-'faet ory indication of ri]>eniie^ tnmid in tStlltoii ami 
other I’ii'h ehec-e.*, i,^ the aojteauiiK e of a t»rrcn mould, 
streakdl throughout the mass, ju'oducid l»y the fungus 
/Uy »;•;////// V t/ffnir/fs. A red mould abo di'Velops from 
n<hun Hi t jiiid vvlieii the ripening bei*omes 

adNaiiei'd the clu f-ie mite, is produced 

with great rn]»idilv in inconceivable niiinbi-rs. 

In haejlaiid the milk of cows only i-< leed in the inanu- 
f.ictnre of chee.se. I-'a' hiding the so r.db‘d cream chec.-e-. - 
u pi'-paiMlion Ilf .1 .soft buttery eon-iMeiice made fiom 
cnam gently pn* -' d, winch musl lie ii'-nl new and fresli, 
-- ihitish idieesi. luav be dividod into three ^]a.'^.so^: — l.-t, 
tliat nnnle with w hole milk jiliis ererim , '^1, tlia*^ made with 
whole, milk ; and .‘Id, th iT in.ad** with milk minus ere!ini,i»r 
skim milk. Stilton and tioublc (IIouce>ter belong to tlie 
tir-t c!:in*-', being iiiiide of nu.niii* j milk to wbi«di t he ei i‘ain of 
tlm pn vioiis evening s milkiim --..iddi d. AVlmle milk -heese^ 
a.'!* iejirc.''ented bv' singb' ( Ih.in i -tt-r, (de hire, (’luddar, 
!i'r! lluidop; ami tie* ordimn \ i.tuiitrv c]i''(--e ii-ed b\ tin- 

hd..)iniM'j rla.-^'i--! r 4 j»r. .'^i nl iJj-- tiind . 1 i - It mu.'-t, how- 
ev. r, b‘ umI«T''tood that all grad n • !•- in inlmc'^.-' are im-t 
w'tli ill cln i.-e, as - i*en by the 1 il»I' b. l-.v'. . ami tliat ouality 
ih p nd-. nil <>ther circunisl lllce^^ bi ;di--. piopi.rtioi ot 
bill ’-‘I. t >f foreign cheese imported imIm (.not biitain. tin* 
nil ’ ii.ipi.rtaiit in jiMint of (piantit^ and \.t! n i'. Aiiieiiean ; 
an I -iiiM- til" iiitrodiii tioii of the tacim i Imm of eln-e-e- 
niO'iiij 111 llm rnili d States, tlii.'. lia-^ gr« .n Iv impnived in 
quality . ’:d br« 'ii,ii‘ an lmj»ortiint ami e.\t« n i\r .nlich* of 
comnierci-. .\ ! n-gi- qnanlil v of chee.'.e, bolli l.it ami [^oor, 
i.-. abo III, 1(1.: and irxpoilcd Iroiii Ilollaml. I\'J1 jii ineln'eM* 
amlflrnyert' clii ( . e, v'. Im-h an* liiiihly i\*li.>lied on a«-eonnl ol 
Me ir flavoni', ai'* ''kiin milk piodnet.', the foiimr being 
coloured and artitleiallv 1 ! ivonred with salVroii, 'riie 
ce]ei»rat«*il Fiencli iioqiicfcnt cheese is iiuide fium ewe’s 
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milk, and matured in tlie cave.s of Iloquefort, where a 
uniform low temperature is found throughout the year. 
The aceompanyiiig tabic, compiled from various sources, 
gives the ^average composition of the principal kinds of 
elieese at present known in coininerce : — 
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A.s an iiilich'of foml clieise is used in a double capacity. 
Iiic*li elieese in mi advaneeil stage* of ripeness is eaten in 
simill quantities l»ailly on aceoiint of its [liquaney, and 
]>;iiiJy :ilso as a digestive stiniul.int. Skim-tnilk elieese, and 
all the varieties poor in (at, again, are valuable sirtieles of 
food on aeconnt of their high p(‘rceiitage of nitrogenous 
nialti*r, and the cheaper qualities are, on » this account, 
extensively consumed among the classes by whom other 
animal food is not n.-nally obtainable. As an article of 
oidin.iry dit't, cliec-e bibours under the disadvantage of 
being hard of dige.Nlioii ; and (‘.specially when it is toasted, 
as is freipieiiLly the prai;tiee, it really is, as has been 
observed, ‘ about ns digotible as leatlicr.” Aecordiiig to 
Dr Franklanil’sexpeiiim nls, the ma.ximum amount of foieo 
]>rodneeil by lli(^ eoni[ilete oxidation of I lb of Che.shire 
cliff.''!*, within the liiiiii.in bodv i.s 1170 1 foot-tons. 

The impurbs of (‘Iiccm* into (Jreat JJritain during the year 
amounted to 1 !.‘» ewt., of an estimated value 

of I' ; of tlii''(|naiililv alMUit oiie-iialf was imported 

irom the L'nited Sbite. iiiid one-fourth came from Holland. 
Ol euurs!* the imports !»nly ivpiesent a small proportiiui of 
tlie total (plant ity eoiiMimed. 

(’llEKd’AIi, or 111 M'lNc Jjaii'AHO {<i lujianhi jnhiffa)^ 
a Oarnivmroiis Manim.il belonging to the bimily FdiiUv, but 
cAliibiting in form and habits such a mixtuni of feline and 
canine chm.ictej i.^tic.-; a^ have led iialurjilists to regard it as 
;i tiaii.'^itioii foim bctwnn the cat and clog groups. Unlike 
the typical AWeAr, it.^ head i.s short and round, its legs 
eloiig-.ile ami sleiidi r, :im( the lle.sli tooth of the upper jaw 
thin ami longitudinal l\ eoiiq)r(j.ssod. Its edaws, being 
only jiarliallv reliaclii.*, gel blunted by exposure to 
the .-snrbH-e of the giouiirl, and so arc less adapted to the 
pniclN li line mo«le of capturing prey. The cheetah attains 
a length of .’i to I brt, is of a pale fulvous colour, marked 
with nunieroiis sj'ots id a de(‘p bla(;k on the Ujiper surface 
and .Nidi-;, and is m‘arly white beneath. The fur is some- 
wh.it ni-p, jiltogetlier kicking the wh-ekness which cliurac- 
ti I i/f.- tile fnr ol the typic;il eal.^. Its tail is long and some- 
wliJit bu.sliyat tin* »*xtremit y. In confinement it .soon becomes 
fond of lliu.se who arc kind to it, and gives evidence, of its 
altacliineiit in an open, dug like manner. According to 
Air Heiinet {Tunrr Mn^njirits) “the character of the 
ehietali M'lin.s to be eiitin'ly free from lliat sly and 
.suspicions feeling of mi.sliu.Nl which is so strikingly visible 
in the manner and actions of all the cats, and which renders 
them so little subpeptible of real or histing attachment;” 
and it is the opinion of the same writer that the cheetah 
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might be thoroughly domesticatncl and “rendered nearly 
aa familiar and faithful as the dog Limsolf.’' The cheetah 
is found throughout Africa and Southern Asia, and has 
been employed for centuries in India and iVrsiu in luinting 
antelopes and other ruminant gaim*. Aceca-ding to Sir W. 
Jones, this mode of hunting uriginatid willi Hushing, king 
of Persia, 66^) and afterwards bccaiue so popular that 
certain of the Mongol emperors were, in tli(‘ liahit of being 
accompanied in their sporting expedilions by u thonsaml 
hunting leopards. In prosecuting this sport at the j)resent 
day the cheetah is conveyed to the liehl in a low car witli- 
out sides, hooded and chained like luintiiig-hird.s in Eurt^pe 
in the days of falconry. When a la rd of dci r <»rantelo])es 
is seen, the car, which bears a closr icst iubhirice to the 
ordinary vehicle.s used by tbe peasant.'^, i.> n.-ually ]>n>uglit 
within -00 yards of the game iK-forc tin- JiiHir alarm ; 
the cheetah is then let loosj; aiul the IkhmI n ino\ cd from 
its eyc.s. No sooner does it see tin- lii rd, than dropping 
from the car on the .side remote from it a]»pH»aches 

stealthily, making use of wliatevi v nuan.s dV cnnccalinont 
the nature of the ground iierniits, until (»l»sei\.ML when 
making a few gigantic bounds, i: goni i.illy an im - in iho 
mid.st of the herd and brings down it.s \i( tim witJi a .'■tioke 
of its paw. The sportsman tlieii a|i|>io:ahe.>, driw.> off 
a bowl of the mininaiiL’.s blood, and put ^ it I rtun* ihr 
cheetah, whicli is again hooded and let I hack tn the cur. 
Should it not succeed in reaching the held m the lii>l 
few bounds, it makes no further t ll'oii to jairsne. but 
retires .seemingly dispirited to lln* car. In Afiica the 
cheetah is only valued for its skin, wliu li i.s worn by (Liel^ 
and other peofle of rank. It forms an articlo ol export 
from Senegal. 

* CriEKK, Siu John (1511 wa-. 1 m. m ot lomhI 

family at (Juiubridge, and was edmated at St Jt»hirs 
College. His learning gained him tin' }>o-ition t»f king's 
scholar, and in 1540 he was clioM ii t«* till tin cliair of 
Greek then instituted by Henry Vlli. 'Po;'' thcr with Sir 
Thomas Smith he has the Inaiour of being om* of the fii.st 
who revived the knowdedge of that ]angii:e_M‘ in Kngland. 
He specially'' interested hiin.self in its pn.nnneiation : and 
ho finally carried his jioint, through his popnl.mty x\illi the 
students, nolwithstaiuliiig the strenuous ojtj'o.-nion of tlie 
chancellor, llishop (Jardiner. Among those wlioin lu‘ 
taught were William (Je<‘il ami Itoger A.-eli.uii, tlu hitter 
of whom, in his Srhoxthim^tt r, gu\e him the highest ]»raise 
both for scholarship and character. About 1511 he was 
aiipoiiited tutor to Prince Edward, and on I lie accc.-sion of 
his pupil to tIm throne he ri'ceixeil serial <'onsideiablc 
grants, and, among otlier honours, roM* to tin- po.Miiun of 
secretary of state. Unfortunately foi Ihium Ii he lollowetl 
..the duke of Nurthumberland, and acted a.'s seentary to 
Lady Jane Grey during her nine, ilay.s’ nominal n ign. In 
coiisetiueuce ^fary threw him into the 4 owi-i, and confiscated 
his wealth. In September 1551 lu* obtained lii.^ Jil»citv, 
with leave to travel abroad. He xi^ited Italy, i^avc h-cfnies 
on G»‘eok at Padua, and aftcrwauls wa.-. l«.ic(«l to sup[»ort 
himself by teaching that laugnage at SUaslnug. in Io.hJ 
he W'as lured to Brussels by a message that his xsib- was in 
that town, and, on his way'^ thither, was sei/ed liy ordt-r of 
Philip of Spain, and agivn brouglit to the Town*. He was 
immediately \dsited by two Gatlioln- j.iieNts, who failed to 
convert him till he was informed tint he imist nrant or be 
burned.' Upon this he yielded, and nunh- two i»nblic 
recantations. He did not lung surxhe lu.-^ diseiace, and in 
. September 1557 he died in London. I’erhaps the most 
interesting of Oheke’s works is the IJurt^j ^nliti'>n (15 t*J), 
which gives advice to the people wlio hiul risen in rebellion 
under Ket, To seek equality, he argues, is to make all 
poor; and, besides, “riches and inluritance be God’s 
providence, and given to whom of His wisdom He thinketh 
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good.” He also xvrote T.atin tran.slations of some of St 
Chrysostom’s hoinilii-s ; J),- Oftitii Martini Vvt’tri (1551) ; 
JJe liiU'Uttmiit' JjinjiUfi\ 1555) j I)t‘ tiuj'tr- 

stitionc, presented t(» King Henry VI 11. ; translation of l.eo 
Dp A)iiHirftf }( Vit Uiro \ i'diimif Jh rnivuni^ utft Kjniupfutim 
hi Antiuiiinn D’notun. See Idle by Strype. 

(’1 1 KLMSkt )li I ), the comity town nf in England, 

29 inih-s M.X.L. of London, willi winch it is connected 
by' the Great L:i--tern llailway. It i-. .atu.ite<l in .i valhy 
on the Ghclnur. iie.ir tin* ct-ntliH iui ot tin (\inn, and h.iS 
conimunuatioii by th*- lixci uilh and the ^r.i, II 

miles to tlii'iMsi. ’l’lu‘ ( 'aiiU l.\ two bridges, 

one <*d* stone ami the otlnr ot i.i-t non . ,ii.d ili. ic is also 
a bridge o\m' « .u h ot the two bi.iiicln-.^ ii.to which llie 

Chclincr is dixnicd at tlli.’^ pait ol ii.^ In iJn^ 

neighbolll Jlond ol ihr l.d.ilid riu loM'd b\ tin- bitnnatioii 
are the xvoik.-^ ol the (oin[>.inv, and the wh.iixi-^ tor 
the barges on (lu- luu r.i.sidcs the jaii h chu^li of 
St Mary, an ancient aiai di-jant etlilicc, iibinlt in I P.’S 
ami again in iln* li-wn li.is clmnlns and 

cliapeks belonging to iiitbnnl .h iinininal ion a ei .iiiiin.ir 
school founded 1 ly I d\\.i!»i \ I an eiidowid ^•lla^lt\' 

.''clio(»l, a 1111 ‘chaiiic-.* jii-tilnti .1 n n . iini, .'lal .1 libiarx. 
It is the seat ot the M.untx .. ,^i/< - .imi i|naii(r .'-i-.-'-ioiis, 
and lia.'^ an i-legaiil and ( omii.oilii .n .iiiir ImH. Its coin 

and caitlc maikets an* aim lu tin* lai‘..c-t in tin county; 

tor the fonma* a tine ex'eli.in*' * w.i> j.roxi.l o n. lS5t.at 
a co.*^! of and a sinnl.n . nn. 1 .^ In M'j * xpciided 

on an em'losuie tor the latti r. In tin* (iiiiii of tlni 
square in xxliich tlie cmii e\( liaiiLc 1 .' Miiiitid tiicic fluids 
a bron/e .statue, by' Hailey, of Loi.I t hat Jn iju* 'I’lmial, 
xxho was a iialixe of tlie p.in.rii 'I’fn n .in < oin mills, 
tdiinerii-s, and u laexxtiy in the town; but im.-t itl the 
inhabitants tire, eiigagi'd in ngiiciiltiirc or tin- tiadis im- 
mediately connected xsiih it About a imh* to tin* noith 
is siluateil tln3 count \ y.dl at Spi inL'lit*ld I 111!, and at a 
distance of two mih.^ to tin .M.iith is the meet oiiiMg 
with a g'lami stand eoit.d in 'Pin tox\ii, not luing 

;i cor[»oialloij, isnndci tin* l’<'\ ci imn nt •»! a lo(.il br.nd, mid 
xxitliiii tin* limits of t hat jiii i* «ln tion it had iiilial>i- 

tants in 1S7*J, 

Chelm.''foid lies but a .riioit (list.ince fn.in the .site of 
the Homan colony ol (’a -..noinagih’, usually idcnliln*«l x\itii 
AVrittle. At the tllin ol tin- ('oinpUsl tin* inm)*'l XMis 
lidil by the bL-lioji.s ot Londi'ii . and in the icign ol Henry 
I. the tnxvn x\a.s indebted lui its laid-je oxci tin* (.'mni to 

Hi.shop .Maiiriee. Aitu- this miproxt im iit jl i.ij-nilx' 

increased in [•ro.'.pci it x , mnl in tin* ui-n of I'lilw.ioi lii 
it j'ent four ii*pn*M.-nlaliM .s to tin* (oiunil .11 Wt.-nmi f* i. 
Of tie- 1 )oininieau conxent touinh d in t li. 1. v. n . I . i. • .0 ly 
]»eri«»d theie an- no rcnc.iiim , I at .1 « hi..nn ;• > • mi « , ul by 
friar Jaingford is still i \t ml 

CHl'.LSi’bV, lorineily a xillag. ;ii . 11 : t\'.' ii.'h ■’ \M*.st. 
t>f Lt.lnloli, on llu- Jett b:mK ol tl*. 'Il.i'.-, but lioXX' 
an integral [»ail I'f tin* eieii i-i- i i.-i" I. It '_:i\t*.s its 
name to a pai isli and a [mi li.iim 1 f ' i . 1 oai-li, 1 In loiinei 
willi 7l,OS9 inhabilanl.^, .iml l!a •'.•iiM. wlmh indiide.s 
l’’ulham, llainimr-initli, Ixt m :m_t*n ai-ip.ntoi M illcMleii, 
xxilli 25iS,()5<l, at lln »iii i* -t 1''. I H is ct.ninn led 

willi tlie di..1rict ot P-nn. 1 . . < n lie -.tin r .Pub- ol tin- lixer 

by three bridgi*.-, kn- an o (••ii'\-iy as Ikiltci.ee, .\lbcit, 
and Clid.^ea .■-uspt 1 ■ *- - 1 . bii*i •- I.ikt* many ot tin.- 
suburban xillain-s o! I "i.il'-n, n I'.'.- an inteiisling history 
of its nxMi In 1 "'.. li !■ Ill- 111 loiietl by tin- natm* of 
(V*aksc\thc a " tin* at ol .m •*. i je'.i.ist n . 1 1 synod ; ,ji,d in 
naWCSilif tj Hi ‘I. it apl'e.ii.- as ( 'i ieeln-ile or C’lii‘ldie<l 'Pin- 
I name XX as still w ntien ( 'lu ldiitli in the time ol i'*'!! I koinas 
More, xxho had a Imiise in the village, but it bejan to 
a.ssume the forin ot Chel.sey in tin* Kith (*enliny The 
mam»r xvas bestow i‘<l by Henry VllL on (’athiirim* I'arr, 

V. SS 
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and it afterwards passed successively into the pussc^sioii of 
the duke of Northumberland, Lord Clieyne, and Sir Hans 
Sloane. It was at Chelsea that Sir John llaiiNtrs in- 
ti'odiiced the Italian style, of gardening, which was so 
greatly inlniireil by Bacon and soon after i)ecanie prevalent 
in Kiiglanil; ami liere in our own day were the gardens of 
tile Kiiglish botanist William Curtis, arranged aeeortliiig to 
the Linneau system. During the IStli century the village 
w*as the residence of many of tlui niosf, f.onoiis men of flie 
period. Atterbury, Swdft, and Arluitliiiot Jived in Cliureh* 
lane ; Cuy, Smollett, and Steele were for a tiuu’ inmates of 
Monmouth House; and Count Ziu/eudoil establi^heil a 
Moravian soeiely at Lindsay lloLi.^e. Sir lo»beil Walpole's 
residenee was extant till ISIO; aiul till ISi'l the bisho}>s 
of Wiiielu'ster lia«l a palae.' at the end i»f Clu'ymi WaU\, a 
fim? promenade e\teMdni '4 along tlie i and now fronted 
by [>art of tlie 'l’lianie> einbankinent, ulneli Ila^ gie.illy ini 
prov«l its aj>jiearanee. The house and uroiiiids nf the earl 
of B.iiieligli wtu’e a favourite resort. Iroiii M4'‘2 till J , 
and Creiiinriie, wliieli was built by the rarl of I luiitingiloii. 
father of Steele’.'^ “ Aspa.'iia,” is sill! a ]>laee ol populai 
amnseiiient. 'I’lie old chureli ami eliiireli\ aid eontain tlie 
tomb.-, of Sir Thomas .More, Sir llaii, SJoane, (bjiU’ge 
Ib-rbt it's inotlier, Thomas Sliailwfll, \V*MKlf.dl tin; jaiiilei 
of .luiiius, ami other jM.Tcoiis of eelebrit\. Of greater 
iiii[Miit‘iiiee tliaii any of tin* building- aln-ady meiitiom‘d i- 
the great Cliel.-ea liosintal for iii\alitl si>ldier.^, built l»\ 

Sir Christo[»her Wn ii ( Dhs'j IdtM)), on the site ui King 
James’s Colh'ge ; and to tin* iioith oi tlie Im.-Jijilal is the 
Boyal .Military Asylum, fonmied by Freileriek Duke of 
York, for tile ediieatioii of eliildmi • •nneeted with the 
arm\. For fiiilher details see the arliele Lonoon. 

CHKLSKA, a city of the I'nilnl Slates, in SulVolk 
county, .Mas^aehusetts, forniiiig jurt of tlie suburb.', of 
Bo.stoii, It IS situated oil the iiortli hank of the M>;4i* 
lluer, which sejKiial»‘> it from (.'’harle'-town, while (’luTe.i 
crei k he.'' lietween il. and Fast Boston. Tl eoijiiiiuniealL.-' 
both with Cii.irlestow'ii .iml w'ith Boston ]>y bridgis. 

(Sm- ]•lan, vol. iv. ]». 7.‘H). Its [ml)iie huildings eonij'ii.se 
tin eity hall,Winni''iminet h.ill,the na\:il ho.''[nlaI, the inauiie 
ho.spital, an ai .idem\ ol musie, a free jniblie. libniry ojjeiied 
ill l^Tth a liigh -eliooka iialiuiial liank, and about .i do/t n 
cliunlm'. and .niioiig its iuduslji.d t-.-tablislmients .lie 
6e\er.d toini'li ii ~, I'ln k uoi k-., wmsti 1 l.ietiine.-, soapwoik.-., 
ami oilwoik-, a ni.innlaett»ry of w. idling Jiiaeliines, .i 
brewery, .iiul a all ielin<a\. It -iij»jilied with water 
from the w’oiks in ( ‘haile.>t«>wn, wliieli ar.i fed by the 
^fvstie Kiv«*r. In I"/! there were hoiise.s in tin* 

city, and in 1^71 iln [*opnlati(»n ;jiiiounted to 
showing an iiien a>»* nin e I 't'.’iO ol IlghL'o. The tiist 
settleim>nr dates from and in the lollow'ing vear 

Winnisimmet ferry w.i-. . dabh^hed. ddll 17dS the plaie 
itself w'as known as \\ imn imin* t, ainl was regarded aspait 
of Ho.'jtoii, but ill th.it \rai I’ wa- orgaiii/ed as a sejiarale. 
town, b)r the eonveiiienre i.i jl mli.diitaiits, wlio found il 
ditrienll to attend the munn ijp.d nn v tings of the city. In 
l.'^.')7 it oht lined a city I'hait-i i>l ji (e\n. 

( !11 Kl/rKX JI AM,a parlianientai , and niunieij».il borough 
ot I’.,ngl.iinl, 111 ( iloueesteivliii’e, ir.i.itfil abuut miit'.s 
\ W. fiiiiii r.midon, in a \alley w.it. i..l ]ty the Clielt, amt 
slnltiied on thi- aiipJ \.K. i»y t lu ('i(t-.\\n]d JIdl.''. Its 
strert.-i and buildings are sp.ieioiis and eh L-aiit, and it.s sp.is 
and piommade.^ are reckoned among tin llm -t in Faighind. 

^J’Jie ‘ Fiojiieliade c ^ indeed, whicli extends for 

more thin a <jiiarter ot a mile, an*] is linefl with tree',, will 
be ir eonii) 11 i on w'ltli any in Kiiioj>e. Bi.-id*-^ the pai’isti 
chnr'h of M M.iry’.-, which jn’olmbly ilate.*, fimn the llth 
Century, tln ie aie ti n hjpi.-M ojrihan churches and iiunieroUK 
otlnr pl.n;'.'. of wor.diip; .se\iral of them are beautiful 
soe. Miieiis of modem .iielnteeture, and the Koiiiaii Catholic [ police. 


church of Saint Gregory is especially admired. Among 
the educational institutions the most important are the wcdl 
known Cheltenham College, whicli dates from 1842, and 
numbers upw'ards of 600 pupils ; a foundation grammar 
school, originally established in 17)74 by Kichard Pates of 
(Buucester ; a Church of Kngland college for the training 



of te.!(‘hers fur nalimiil and paroeJii.il schools; and the 
Irulies’ (^)llegM at (.'ainl»j*ay Ibm.se opeiieil in 1854. Of 
the eharitaiile iiisl iiul ions may be mentioned the General 
Ho>jiit.al and Disjien -,irv. wliieli is su])[)ortLd by donatioii.s 
and sub.serijitioiis, and the I'emale Orpliaii A.s}lnin, which 
nwes its existeine to (^>ueeii ( ’liarlotte. There are no 
niaiiufaetuiiiig esl.d'li.-linieiits of any importance ; ami the 
]*ro>perity of the ti>\vii, whii h has tht' lepulalion of being 
«uji; of the hoalthiest, iliMUest, elieajiesl, ami best regulated 
pl.iee.s ill the kingdom, is mainly dm; to it.s being a 
tashionable and ediieatioiial ri'sorl. The mineral springs 
an- foul in immbei the Old Wells, Aluiilpcdlier, Cambray, 
.iml Bittvillc; and with the exi;e[»lioii of Cambray, whicli 
is di. d\ be.iti-, they .ill Jiirni.sh a saline water. The 
1‘ittvilh; spring is the mildest and must atlr.ictive, and 
it also po.sses.se.s the be.st |)niii[)-rooni in the town, — a 
iiamBoiiie building, .sm rounded by an Ionic colonnade, 
winch was erected in lSi»5 by Juseiih Fttt, at a cost of 
TlTkOtM). 

X ln‘lJ» iili.iiM I .it, a vi ry rfiily jiriinil, and pimian 

ii iii.'iiiis lia\i* ]n» n de.t'»\»*ird mi its .site. 'Pho iiiuiiur is d(‘.s(jt'ibcd 
in Ihnm 'ntnif-liimh' ;is ttmi rrfji.i, fU king’s land, and it ]j0.sst*s.S(Ml 
impml.mt j*ii\ilre» s ^r.inliil hy sc\ci.il rhartiTs. In tin; reign of 
lin en Kli/al'i-lh On* tuwu wa.s n ln-vi'd timn the burden of .sending 
I two iih'IiiImts T(» I'.iili.'Min lit,. It in',!' jajiidly into importance at the 
rmniiii’rn-fnifiil of tin* riLdit.'ciilli cfulip-y tlirmigli tins discovery of 
its iiiiiici.il w.iti IS, wliicli Will- visiird in 178.8 by (Icorge HI., and 
.soon . I ft 1 1 ulli.H t' <1 g* Ml r.il .iil«*nlion. In 1801 itcoii.sistcdol'ouly one 
.sim-l, ainl < mit.iiin d 710 limisi .md do7(J inliiihitants ; wliercasat' 
tin- < • ii-ns of 1 .S71 tin* p.irisfi, ulin Ii lias an area of 4U03 statule 
.II I, -., l•nnl.liIlt•^l 78-.') irilialiitfd lionsrs, and had a population of 
•ll.tejl. 'I’lnj I’arliann-iil.irv !»mmig]j, which W'a.s extended hy an 
A* t i»t .‘il .Hid .‘{‘J \’n t. tii .HI area of acre.s, ainl c.ontaiTi.s jiart 

<»r tin* iniisli ol l.< i kliiiniplmi, had in the same year 8321 in- 
Ii.ihilrd nmiscs ainl a itojiiilation of 1 1, .Ml) pcr.son.s, of wlioin 18,370 
Wi le iii.ile.s, and ‘JU, 1 l‘J Irin.ile.s. It icturn.s oiiO incTiiher to I'ar- 
liatiicnl, and is llie .si*at of a (Jouiity Court, a centre under tlio 
Baiikiuptcy and Judicature Aels, and the depot of the county 
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H istorical iNTiioDucTfoN. -Th.-jicquaiutanco 

of the ancients with the modes ol t‘A.tracling several 
of the metals froyi their ores, and also with the arts of 
dyeing, tanning, and ghissmaking, and thi;ir recognition 
of various kinds of salts, earths, and inllaininahlc sub- 
stances show that they must have been iJo.^M'^.sed of a 
knowledge of a considerable number of < lieiiiie:i! l.iets ; but 
that this knowledge was to any extent o.iiin d by experi- 
mental research rather than by mere aeeident, or tliat wln'ii 
acquired it was ajqdicd to the el;i^siti( Mti(»n of elieinieal 
phenomena, or U) the establishment t»l ;uiy iljetiiy explan- 
atory of them, there is no evidence 1o .sho^v. rutil ci»m- 
paratively recent times the [uineiples ni jii< t.ipliy.sic.d 
philosophy were not rec()gni/e<l as di^tiiict imm iliooe of 
chemistry ; men of learning ga\e tii- niM up i.. .-p. eu- 
latiou upon the obvious physical eliar:icierj.'Ti«v, .»! maiUn 
whilst they neglected the iiidin'j t o!...ci\.i(ion ol tln-ir 
intrinsic and speeilic properties ; analogies wi re ;j uHieient 
basis for the classification of budii s, and a eonMdi i.itnm ot 
their external ]>LM‘-uliaritieS' -“a deeom]»osition ol lioduv, ' 
to use the words of AVlu'well, ‘‘into jidjeetJvtN, nut into 
substantives stood in the plaeii of aiialy.si;'. 'flin.^ we lind 
that the cpialities of the “ element.^ ’’ ol the m Iioo! of 
Aristotle are all physii*al, they are dr\ or Inimid. w.irm or 
cold, light or h(‘avy ; the iilea of snbstaiier'^ di.-l iie^ni.^lnd 
by special chemical [n'operties was a.- set no I --, ]oii ji:n 
to men\s minds* than a knowledge of tlieii ultinui • eoin 
position. 

Ideas similar to tlio^i of Aristotle eoiu einni'^ tlie elenu n 
tary constitution of the nniverM'. weie e:iil\ ].n‘\ulent in 
the East, whence tiny appi^arlo have found lln ir w.a into 
Eurofie. 'I'he elements, according 1(» the Ilindti'-, weie 
earth, air, tire, Avater, ami etlur , and in the tourtli book 
of Chow, forming [)art of the < liini m* hi 4einal recoiu> 
known as the Shoo Af////, there is a diM nineni ,-'n|'po.,ed to 
date from 2U0() n.<\, in whieli is ;.'i\eu an a. enunt of tin* 
five elements, luimely, earth, lire, w.jter, niei.il. and wood. 
Of W'hat precisely was meant by an “ eh na iit ' iji the 
language of the ancient i)hilosoplu rs andi.ul\ i lu-ini'-K-ol 
is ditlicult to get any delinito idea ; tile teim lould haidl). 
in fact, be used otherwise than in a vagin* .-i n^e l>elon the 
exact jiroccsses of (djcinieal aiial\sis had “-iiown that the 
properties of matter vary aei'onling to thr puM iiee <.r 
absence wdthin it of didlnite ipiantitie-, oi iiitam id)- 
stances, distinct in properties from onr‘ another, and nio 
resolvable into other substaiiees 

To the doctrine of a plurality of element'', a." oppo.-ul to 
the systems of Thales and ileiaclitms, juaN ft aMuliL-d the 
origin of the conception that by the aiial_\.-i.> and .AutheMs 
of bodies the various kinds of matter with all llicir <li\ej^ity 
of physical features might be ]aodyced. a coin epli'Hi that 
took practical shape in the pjoeesses of alelieinN, wliii h, a^ 
Liebig has remarked, “was never at any time djlh.u tit Imm 
chemistry.” During the alclienii^rieal ]»erioil a k.iow ledge 
of tho properties of bodies was aetjiuied ; afterwaid.N 
clicmistry show'ed the relctiun.s, eonneet ion?., and iinut^ ot 
these properties. The hrst inenliun ot < //i ^\#/pe/ii) 

is fouml ill the dictionary of Suidas, who llouii.-lied in the 
nth century; he dclincs it as “the pieparatn-Ji of Mher 
and gold,*’ and relates that Itioclelian, hst the Kgipliaii.s 
should become rich and capable of resistiim the l.’oman 
power, caused their books on elicinistry b' be bnint. He 
further asserts that the art was known as early as the 
period of tho Argonautic expedition, the golden lleeee 
being a treatise written on skins (Scp/ycun) eonceriiing the 
making of goU. The belief in the art of making gohl and 


silver, helil by the Oreeks from the 5th to the loth 
century, wasby tliem eoitiiiiuniealed to tin' Arab^, [»o,‘^>'jl'ly 
not long after dll' eonqne.-'l of lv.',\ pt in 010; ami from tlie 
11th tollie Inlli eeiitnry alidieiny wa-. djlieently studied by 
the philoMiphers ot It.ilv, l'’ian«-e, (unii.iny, and I'liigland 
*rhiit the i‘laini-> ••f alilii-mv. n«it w illi-t.mdin*: n-peatid 
ileinoii^tr.it mu ^ 4.t t lii ir 1 nt ilit \ , b.m* i < < l U d ilie m 
alteiilioii 4»f I'laukiiid, I, aUiiiuit.d'ie to < aiL-.f,-'. 

Not only did iiu|iii.-.toi Imd lie'* 'top** in lii* < ifiiidity ot 
all age of igiioiam*'' loi the evehi -o ol tlnii .ol : bin uieii 
of talent and rnltuie, h-Imuj, i'U i i..iln u -u, win ii -.1 
lloliestl}" to .su|'[N.;t t lie di 'I’l I iin‘ i-l llieti.O* iumL'I .nu « »1 
inet.lls- ^J’iie i'M-'lelii '• ol tjir j ijii;. i,.i ij)]u I ^ l..''wing 

once be(’ll aeeeptrd . Oj . -i • : l.iiiied it i- i ft • \li.i- 

ordinary that J aaiu- Ib.iliiain- i- .dile to uuli. .li- 

Ijlclluul of it.s )»l t 1 i.i I .ihoii h<-iii .idaiuir "T vo i i 

eartll, and iU ai.lii'n '\li-j' u . oa iu illy iinpluy-o; llj.i: 
Jioger J>ai‘oii, KaynioU'l l.i.lu 1‘ d \'.il»iiijn, .oid John 
J'l ice know the -xai I niioiim. .a i. lo br lu tian."- 

mutatimi ; and tl'.it tiiii.-- loi o i,inihi i oih > ' lo »ii >, 
has gronnd> for reL.nding it .ii’n.i, .i iip.;. : !<• ihit iJ a 
ferment. Jii the view of .di lu ' . i'l d..:ii I'lin 

eipjes of matter were Aii.'^toili u -o « h n.i nt , li.*' piovi- 
iiiate. eoiLsliliieiits w i‘n* .sulphiii uj*1 ni'-i < nr\ , 1 1 i.o'ii .jiid 
mother of the midals ; goldwa- iij-p.. . *1 t*. li..\ .iiL.oied 
to tin* perlVetioij ol its ii.iliire b\ |m -jii'' in . m n mn 
throu;..'li tin* forms oi li.ad, br.i and jImi '.ol'l .md 
weie ijeld to eout.im V'lv pnie od . and 

white quieksilv er, wheies'. m llu* ollu; im i J.- lh<so 
materials were eoar.>i.r aiul i.J .t*lilbhut oii -ur i**bi‘r, 
jiidgiim li'ojii an analoev iji -) il iitid ’hriwri-ji ihi- Jn.dthy 
linnian being and gold, tin na.l priliit 'J ll* it. • Mis, 
r. g udeil silxei , nuTeui), -•'I'pti. in-n, u al, oio tin in the 
ligh* of leper- that leninud to b* lu alid. 

'i'o the. evideaei ol lla.i inL.eOMtloi.- lie .in!i«mo1S 
Wen* able to add til. it o] in 1 1 « *1 o i \ al u -n . lit «t lliat 
many ore.', mv^emblmn im l.d ' \\«o‘ elj..n:i.l ..n*! di'eoni- 
po.'ed by heat eiaild n-i but I'liei uj-poil ^o ttumiis 
loi meii at a tiim* w In n t h' natine la elu ui.'. ..! • - uii ■inatii ai 
wan- not nndei.'^tood , and the apjaient tian.-it ."ii "l la.my 
bodie.-, into urn* .inotl’i.i, .is. ]"i exainl'le, ihii « I la mil 
into water, waa lint b-- w«»i!'leitid tn IImi.. .nan l 'i.- 
tianMiiiilation ipf the lijht. r im t d-. niti* g«»ld. 

It wa.- in the Idlli eent m n \ lial i ja-w i..* • h h- i. i ’ 

ol r-p:ig} 1 ist.-, a.- 1 liey w » 1 1 tiiin«d. ii"' w .i > .o » .ai.j, 

the .'-^eaieh for the philo.-opljei '' li_. ;■ l" ''imi 

their enejgies to tlie dlseoxi ly of elu iiiii il ii > i ■ :<■!• !J u 

xariou.-- diseaMS of llij body. “'riu tiiu n >■ , ) . h* a' i-l i \ , 
sa)S I’ar.ieelMlS ( 1 TJd Idili'M- le*! 1“ ' -dv •.•Id. blit 
lu [irepare Jiu’ilieijies.’’ Ih-ji. I ni • 1 1' o.-l.ii' ■•* t'Oeu, he 
admitted three ui four eli im nt ti- th. .< y /, the 

and the 1 /' or ,'/• • ' oiiginally 

euiifounded together in tin- ■ /. ' - ihe.-e tie 

inenls lie a.s.'-eitetl Weie tiiup 'd .. li-‘ ihoe puiu iple.-^ 
.N/tb /'/<• ."fz/Miml .^////7oo a; il ./ ' tin ■ i esjiei ti\ 1 1^^ 

oi the qualities o| ’d"lit\,.ind llujdllN .Oid 

xoJaitilUy. ^riie theoiie ' ol n^ loiiinl maUN novo 

eati'.N, aim*ng.''t wln'Ui n.a_\ I« iiiutioiied I liuim \ ►'•-.ei 
(Idul-li)br.g .r,otlrii^!i in, 'I'aMti , iKuli, niieri, uml l-u- 
• 'he.'-iie ; ami w/th ..'n i nu-o.iu at it>ns they wi it. iiunn- 
tailied ill till- 17t]ieinlui\ b\ Ti W dlls ( 1 hill - InTo-, II. 
celebrated Kiigln-h .iiniti iin-l and i.ili o flielii i.-t, a. d l-v 
l.efebvrcaml la imiv m Fi.inie, aeeuidiiig to w In se '\ ti in 
matter con.si.''tt‘tl ol the .letiM' jirii:eij»le.s Hhr*tu tj t.i o./, 
sulffhur or o/V, jiml .v(//q aiid the passive piim.iplt‘ /" .nr 
or phlifjnt and LUtth. 
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Among tlie rontomporaries but imt tlio folIu\\\*rs of 
Paraculsus, ihii Ucrinan metallurgist Agricola (11 1)4-1555) 
deserves mention ; liis great work, De lie MttaUird, is the 
most valuable contribution to ]>ractical cliemistry that 
ai>peartHl in the Ibth century. Libaviiis alM», wlio died in 
Iblti, did much to forward chemical ficieiu:c at this period, 
h’rnm his writings, liow’ovcr, in which he juit^ f<u*ward the 
\iews both of I'araccl.'sus and of Aristotle coiuvruiiig the 
c^ul^Litution of bodies, it docs Hot ap[»car that his notions 
of chemical combination were iiioie ddliiite than those of 
hi> prodeee.ssors. 

d. li. Van llelmont (loTV-UJl 1), ^slu^ liki‘ I’aiMcelsus, 
re[)udiated the doctrims of the ( hileiiiol.-, lichl opinions 
that in many nispects wcie no aiUance upon those of tlie 
former, lie looked iijtoii water a.> tlie tine jirineiple of all 
existing things, inelu.'-ive ol the three iirineqiles salt, sul- 
phur, and iiificury, which therebue weie not ehaueuts; to 
air, ho\\e\er, he granted the rank of a true elemeul. The 
a/v7/(/ ev --.sniiielhiiig witlioLit form, ami imle[iemlent of the 
elements — he imagiii.'d to draw all boilies Irom water, to 
which its geiieratmg spirit was attraiti-il b> the odour of 
{I hriiimt or (lUf'if rif'flis. 'Fhe vapour pro»lm*eil by the 
fermentation of waU-r was, acconliiig to V:ui llelmont, a 
gas, and the same term was by liim for the lli.sl time applied 
to carbon dioxide, which he termed sz/lvt^fn, and to 
other bodies resembling air. 

To Franei'. de la Hoe Sylvius (ItJl 1 ltI7!i), who stinlied 
with care the wau'ks of Van llelmont and of Descartes, is 
due the biumlalioii ol the iatro eliemie d sect among pli}- 
siciau'<. Ill Ids view' the luMlth ot the human frame 
depends upon the relation of its tluids, which were acid 
ainl alk.diiu' {•fm/fim and /Irivtan), and these l»y union 
produced a neutral and milder siib->t‘nie.' ; two kinds of 
diseases weie distinguished, the result « ither ot alkaline or 
of acid aciidily. The new doctriin* served to exfdain many 
chemical facts, and led tu the establish inLUil by Lemery 
and Maeipier of a distiiietion betwei n acid and alkaline or, 
as they were afleiwaids called, ba^ie eompouiids. This 
rectjgnition of this ehemieal dilferi’iiee in bodies and their 
coiiseiiuent disposition tu unite |»rej»ared the way for the 
Conception of eliemiciil attract ion or allinity. 

In tlie works of (Jlaul)er ( I0o4 --1 dbS), alchemy, the 
prejiaratioii of eiiemieai meilicines, and the pmeosses em- 
ployed by him loi that end are treated of. His Minimi mn 
Munth lias for its .-ubjeet the virtue^ of the .va/ minthilr^ 
sulphate of s«»diiim, oi (Jlaiiber’s sail, lU which lie vv.is the 
discoverer; and in nila-r of his works he descril»es vaiioiis 
chlorides of tin- niet.jU. the suljdiates of iron and copper, 
and .sul[»hui ic, nit lie, ami h\droehlorie acuF, but with ies[»ect 
ti) tlieir iiltimati* eoiiM il iilinu he advance^ no theory ; he 
variously states in hm dillen nt works that meieury ami 
salt are the prim*i})les of wW i.ut.ils, th-it salt is the origin 
of all things, ami ag.iiii tlm’ v.ali-r ami eartli Jiave pro- 
dueeii ali tin; iiiineials aiul iii' t.il-. 

The lir.'t to attempt to ov- rthiow tie- ilMctrines of the 
iatro-eliemi''ls w'as Hobert Ho\je (1»1 l’ 7 IbDl), wlio in 
1001 pubijsljed tlie lirst edition ot T/o Sr, i,fi( ,il 

o/‘ C'/) ///ntf'n I* h !/. 'ill'll ! J)<ntlits anil /'</; o./o.f / a tniirhinif tfic 
K • j I / mii'itfs ii'la I'l Ijf/ enlifiir Sjiai/*/i art n’lmf (mauh araiif 
In tiiHi'r Unir Salfj Snljihnr^ and Mm niij tn hr the true 

nn ijili 'i nf Thimj'i^ a treatise in win ii he shows the 
doubtlul elmracler of the doetiiue nf tin* tliieelold com 
.stitut'oci nt matter, and lays sl^e-^s upon Hie inilimnee of 
heat in tin- t(*rmatiim of new bodies, not neM'^.-.trily pn;- 
exi-teiit -as . \n li lu tin* 1 - iib.-taiiees from v\hnh tin-yaiH; pro 
dueed. If, a^ he tells us, he is somewhat loo imlnlgeiit of 
suspicion again- 1 the hypotheses or arguments of other 
chemists, he is only acting in compliance with the advice 
of Aristotle, and bending a crooked stick tlie contrary w'ay, 
to reduce it at length to stniightuess. Into the mouth of 
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“ Themistius ” he puts the coinplaiut that “ Aristotle’s hypo- 
thesis hud not been called in (luestioii till in the last cen^ 
tiiry Paracelsus and some few other sooty empiricks, . . . . • 
having tlieir eyes ihukeiied and their brains troubled with 
the smoko of their furnac-es, began to rail at the Peripatetick 
doctrine, which they were too illiterate to understand, and 
to tell the credulous xvorld that they could see the three 
ingredients in mixed bodies, which, to gain themselvee 
the repute of iiiventoi-s, they endeavoured to disguise by 
calling them— instead ol eartli, and fire, and vapour — salt, 
sulphur, and mercury, to which they gave the canting title, 
of hypostalical princi[»les.” Hoyle inclines to a belief in... 

“ but one uiiiveisal matter of things, as it is known that* 
the Aristotelians themselves acknowledge^ who called it 

inairrii jn’inia ; the portions of this matter seem to* 

dilfer from one another in certain qualities or accidents, 
fewer or more/' He thinks that elementary corpuscles are 
of various si ZC.S, and of mure sorts than three or four or five; 
aiul that the conibinalioii of tw’o of these corpuscles may. 
give rise to a new' body as rc.illy one as either of the cor* 
lULsi-les before they were minglcLl or confounded, this con- 
cretion being t*mh)wed with ilistinct qualitie.s, and no more- 
by lire ui* any km»wn way of analysis divisible into the 
corpusides iluit bad lir.st concurred to make it, than cither 
ol tliem could by the same means be subdivided into other 
particles. He furtljeiiiTore deduces from his arguments the 
cun)IIary, ‘‘That it miiy as yit be doubted whether or no 
tlieie be any determinate nundjer of elements ; or, if you 
please, whether or no all coiiqiound bodies do consist of the 
same munber of elementary ingredients a* material prin- 
i‘iples.” I n a iiuther w oik. The linpt vjectims of the (J kemicat 
Durtrine <f Qaaliti>s^ Hoyle ]>oints out the arbitrary nature- 
of Sylviu.-s's elassilieatioii of all substances as acids and 
alkalies, and the iiei ille^siieAS and unsatisfactory character 
of liis hypotheses. Iatro e-heinistry Was opposed also by 
(kuiiiiig (IbOb-lbSl), Sydenham (1024-1685), Pitcairne 
(107)2-1 7 Id), and liis ]»upil Buerhaavc (1 008-1738), the 
aiithi»r»>f the exeelleiit Ehnanta Chemiue; and though vig- 
orously .sup[)orted by l)c JMegiiy, Horrichius, Viridet, 
Vieus.'seiis, and others, it gradually lost rejuite, and was* 
liiialiy overthrown by F. Holihiaiiii (1000-1742). 

Of tile labours of Kunekel (103O-1703) in the cause of 
clieinisti y it is im possible to give an account within the com- 
juss of the present sketcli ; but whilst the science was en- 
riched l»y mean. s oi Ills numerous re.:)earches, amongst which 
may be iiieiitinned tlio.se (»n phos])horus, it received no 
a^siutaiice from liis tlieoretical views concerniug the consti- 
tution of bodies ; tliu.s, for instance, he rejected the belief 
III tlie three pniieipleu ol J'aracelsus, yet maintained that 
all iuetal.'»coiilanied eiuiimon quicksilver ; and though their 
iiierc.ise in weight by cale.iiiation was not, according to- 
liim, dm; to the absoijition of ponderable Ikiiy material, the 
e.xpkuiat Jon lie (die red of tliis phenomenon was even less 
satisfactory. 

To Heclur (l().d7) 1082) and to Staid (1660-1734) 
chfmi.''liy ow'i'.'i the iiitrodwctiuii of the first consistent 
the'»ry of tin; lumstilutioii <»f compounds and of chemical 
action. Heclier held that the ])rimnry ingredients of matter 
were water ami earth, a^id that from these were produced 
ihn t; earths — the; lii.sible or stony, the fatty, and the 
tluid i*arths, — iiJi[>ro[a*ily called salt, sulphur, and mer- 
eiiry. hitalil, who develo[)ed tlie doctrines of Hecher, 
enumeratedfourelemeiits -water, acid, earth, and phlogiston. 
Heclier had (‘Xjilaiiied the calcination of metals on the 
.'^u])p<isitioii that they consisted of an earth and a some- 
thing of which they hccame deprived on ignition ; the : 
burning of brimstone was, in like manner, thought to be^;-; 
its resolution into an acid and true sulphur, or that coinbugis,’^ 
tiblc jiart which was dispelled by hoat^ . . thisV 

supposed combustible body to which 
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(tfikoyta-Tov, combustible) was applied by Stahl — the 
Tnatena aut priiicipimn Ifjnisnon. ipse ii/uis. The pi il( ►‘piston 
of Stahl answers in some measure to the souls aii<l spirits 
assigned to metals and salts by the sK heniists, or to what 
Gteber called the “ hiiinidity,” ami the ‘‘celestial 

heat*’ of metals. AViieu by muan.s of i liinvoal a metallic 
calx was reduced, or a compi)iin(l roiiliiiiiim; sulphur 
was obtained from fused sodium pliI(t^istou was 

supposed to be absorbed from the rliarmd, wJiich witJi 
acmp black and other reduciiii^ a^iuls <-.niir in lime to be 
regarded as nearly pure phlogislon. I'ndit ^ ili:ji would ni»t 
bum were thought to have ulrendy |i.iili*d with tluur 
phlogistrm. From a considcratiim of flu insolubility id' 
most combustible substances arose the idr.i ih:jt phlogiston 
was a dry and earthy botly, capable i.f leeeiMiig a motion 
of great velocity — tha mnfifsirrfiri//,trf< - ni.mib di d \\heu 
ignition or ilaine was produci-d. .lohn I\e\ had in liI.'R) 
remarked that metals gro\^ hea\ier wln n <:ilemed by ilie 
absorption of “thickened air,” Imt li.id .'iMii n«» general 
theory of combustion, or explauatj on \\}i\ m.inv s'ubst.mc**'; 
become lighter or are lost sight .'f \vlu n ]ie:itrd. ll‘»>h*, 
too, had ‘ noticed the increase ot wciglil i-.iii id l.y the 
calcination of metals, and had attiibuted it to lie- l omlnna- 
tion of the latter with heat pnrtieles ; and Si iIm ] ami 
others were not slow to object that this fart iiegativ(‘d the 
supposition that calcination consisted in a siiliti.u lnui nf 
phlogiston ; the Stahliaiw, lio\ve\er, met tin* dillirnlty by 
declaring that substance to be the iirinci[»le, cd I(*vit\ nr 
negative weight. 

F. Hoffinaiyi, who contributed greatly ti» tin* pro<jre^s of 
analytical chemistry in (Inrmaiiy, held with Stahl :hat sul- 
phur consisted of ackl and phlogiston, and that enmlm.stible 
bodies contained something \vhi<*h miglit lu* de.-criln d as 
phlogiston, but thought it possible that tin* ealer^ uf im tals 
were formed, not by the subtraetiou of phloLU^ton, but by 
the combination of tlie metals with an acid material, 
Boerliaave, without directly attacking tlie j'hJogi-die theoiy, 
casts doubts upon the assumption of tin- e\isteiiee ot a 
combustible principle ami of earthy suhd.mees in tin* 
metals. The view of liomberg (Ido;! ITlo) w.is that 
the principle of combustibility in inllamimdilc mineial-. ami 
in vegetable substances was sulphur ; ami M. P. (leotboy 
(1G72-1731) regarded phlogiston as a sulplnnoii.-. or oily 
principle. Aiiioiigst the most. acti\c :-ii|i|M.rtd> of tin* 
doctrines of Stahl w«‘re Neumann IT.IT); II. 

Pott (1692-1777), distingui.slied for his te-ean hes on tin* 
behaviour of mineral substances at lii.di ti-mpciatuivs ; 
Alarggraf (1709-1782); ami Macipur ( 17 IS- 178-1 ), the 
discoverer of arsenic aciil. ('.)ther celebrated dicmi-to wlio 
fiourislied during the [dilogistic period weie Ueainmn (Ids:; - 
1757), Hellot (1685 -1766), ami l)iiliaim‘l dii Aloin’cau 
(1700-1782), , who first i>ruved the nature of tin* Im. e i.f 
common salt. 

The phlogistic theory of Stahl, though imaurcct, was of 
no small assistance towm-ds liu** uii li islanding of 
chemical phenomena. It was basi*d nj »ou exp ■nmenl.il 
data, the interpretation of wdiich served for tin* c*orielati»*n 
of facts of which but vague, and enigmalic cxplanatitms had 
formerly been given. The suj)po-ed mi 1»I ladion of 
phlogiston in the calc'ftatii>n of im tab, tliough ei|iii\.jh iit 
in Ideality to the addition of ox^gi n. was y t a loss of 
potential energy, by virtue of the ctiiubinatiMU of the 
metal with the gas; and tin* gain of ]»hloL:i.'don was an 
increase of potential enorg\', attendant on the remo\.il of 
oxygen. 

It was only in the latter [lart of tb-* ISth century tliat 
the influence of the presence of air u] on tin* formation of 
many chemical compounds w'as gein‘rally I'eirc-iNcd, and 
that through the use of tlie balance Uic nalurc «d* gases 
began to be .comprehended and such airy nothingness 


became commonly regarded a.s an intimate and necessary 
comstitiicnl of various solid and fluid bodies. The 
phlogiMic llieory gavt; to its adherent.s so phuisilde e.ud 
inorei»ver so circumstantial an account of ^he modus of 
chemical action, tliat facts and observations wliich caus(^d 
at .a Jati'i* time a c-innplctc ri'Vi'Iutiuii in tlu; theoiy 
chcmistiy, such, for in,-t;im r, as regarded tlie existence and 
[U\)peities of o\yg(‘n, n'liiaiiied witlmuf e.\plana(it»n, and 
almoxl, unlit t iled. linbert llnnk.-, -n e.jl'lv J 665, in jli.ij 
M tmhint flint, lnri ->hailow ed the di-^n\rii( ^ tif rrif^tley 
and his Cl till I. inp« >1 III ies, whiui hr ;i<l\ un i .1 tie- ujiiiiHfii that 
in euiiiimm .di tluie e\i-Liil a .-ul t.iiic-* lilv, il imt llie 
^ame as, that. I'xnl in sailjielie. and wlnih it u. i ll•vated 
temperature di -,o!\iil ciiuibii-lilile-; .-aicli .e -tih'humus 
bodies with .i i.^'iilily -ullici'-iit to neca-ii»ii tlu* um-Iumi of 
lire, ami to criMte li-d-t , thi^ miIm'hI lie < i ai uth > i .i no 
far Jt‘.ss toj* a um u I iilk ot .m Ilian of -altjulre I ho 

investigation^ (•) M.imiw ( 1 il 1.>— ] <,7i)) me pm I u nl.n ly 
interi'.st ing. In tr«.iti ■ pul'li Inal at. <)\ft>nl in li’a'.S ,;i(t 
1671 oxygen is actu.il!\ d-* i nlu il b\ liiui nudi-r tlie i. -uio 
itf ///v*-f//c, n/'yvn/ spii/l, mill ,ni r> -fn . all .“.'•ids are '-aid to 
contain it, and it i- m cc -O v I''! .•i-uibu-tum and ri -pira- 
lioii, professes wliieh are I’ui iiti.i, aii.'ilo-inus ; it i.^ iluj 
nitre-air of flu* atmo pin re Itiat' i ni-i- ■ li-nm nt.ition ami 
the .souring of wlm--., that i.i mli.ci' ; -idpiniiie aeid from 
.suljdiur, ami ellecPs the l alcii.al n m i.l iin lab 

Karly in the ISth ceiituis Ni wtnu lu Ir ////'■, indi- 
cated the mature am! the, nimli of loiui.itnai of ni^ea. 
“ Denso bodies,” he tells !•> feiiin iitatiou lao t\ into 

several .sorts of air ; and tliis .m l»y iVi im ulat and 
.simietimes without If, returns into den^e boilic>,'’ and 
further on he n'lnaiks that the ji.nticlis diakcii olV troiii 
bodies by lu*al or fenueiit.itioM. -moii .is thoy are lie\ond 
tho reaeh of tin* alirmtion of tin* hody, neede iiom it, and 
also from one aiiothei with '.n.-it .5ii m lli, as .‘.oiiiet in.esj 
to take U[» abovi* a million ol tunes more -pare than they 
did before in the form ot a d' U.-e liody. 'This \:'sl eon- 

trietion ami i‘Xpaii'iou -.n m to liim uinntelljgilile i»y 

leigning the [irntjclv- of air to he sprinaN ami r.iu'oU', or 
lolled np like hoo[)-;, or hy any other nu'aii.-> than a iei>iil-ivo 
pow'er ; tlic paitiele- ol Iluid ^ Ashieh dt» not cidiere 

strongly are most e j^-ily i.irelied into \apour ; l*nt those 
W’hieh are grossir, or eoln.re l>y a -tii iiger atti.ietioii, mo 
not M*]»;iiatetl without .i Irongei heat, or [I'rhaps not 
williout fermentation ; h' iii" jaielied l»y li rmentation limy 
l)i*conu* trin* penuaneiit air, !ho^e [nirlii'les n ci-il:n/ jii'Ui 
one anollier with Ihe 'Ti ile-I force, .iinl ln-imj niM-.t 

ditlieiiltly hroiu-ht foeillni, whiih upon eiait.ml ohrie 
most til inly. {^Iplf b!:. ni., (pi .”>0 ■oiil .'il. 1 i > > 

111 1727 Dr Sl(*pin-n Hale fl677 1 76,1 win. !-■ .1 for 

some years been engaged in in\ i .'.n-j.iln -’i - -iind.ir to (iios-e 
of .Mayow', g.ive to the woild in In-. > ' /’ //.'-•tlie 

eolIecti\e results ol Jiis oi,-( i -v itnai I ' • ■ pheie lie 
de^'Ciibes in tliis w'oi k as a liin‘ ■ 1.* 'i. :!' .'U itli p.ii tides 

ot very ilitlereiit naluii iloiiiu u i‘ . >• o\ it i.-. tilted 

to be ilu; breatli ot lif-- o! \r„'i ! 1 :• 6 : ol animals. 

The elh*et of ro]»iritioii . ed . 1 t- Isiii'!.':-: ot sulphur iii 
air i.s to depriM* it of i> : < ’i . . aid counliy an* is 

eleuner uml moie il.'-tn fi. bi ' '•! town-'. it}*, 

wi* re.id, i-; lint . 11 . . .'i i!M..iit.d,1i.‘ i>rop*it\ of air 

p.irlicles; “they ••■re . ■- b • ' .u d fmm .in e!.n-tie to a 
!i\(.*d .si.ite bv the . t le: iili :« ’mu i 1 tin* acid, sul[ihuii ous^ 
.ind ^aline paitii !•. d-ouml in llm .dr. \\ h • >, .* it 

is r(*asonabIi* to londiite ih.it our at ni'i.'i»hcro is i eh.'os, 

eonsisting not nnl\ nt ,'a i e. but al-.o ot und .■ air 
particle-^, whieli in 'i..;t ph ntx lloal in it.'* i.n' " A,..., 
Vol. i, nil eil.. 176,'.' ) 11. lie. did nut, IioWi.nli, atainj't 
to determine 1 lie d -1 ineli \ •* -ninpeil le . of tlu* \ ..i ion - L-a-eoUS 
constituents ot the at mo-jihere, and of th-* iil, t:.n*'c- oil 
which III* expr rinmiited ; all are indi-iciiiiiimit 1\ di -^igie' tcil 
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‘‘iiir/’ Tt is air that is generated by fermeutation, and 
that contributes to the briskness uf ryrrnont and other 
mineral waters ; lOS cubic inches of air arc procured 
from a cubic incli of iron filings and the same quantity of 
oil of vitriol ; and 33 cubic inches of air arc the ri'sult of 
distilling a cubic inch of dog’s blood. Hales deteniiinod 
also the volume of air to be obtained by distilling eertain 
quantities of amber, chalk, ci)al, grey pyrites, aqua fortis, 
aiiliniony, tobacco, and other materials, ])ut apparently 
w itli no other end in view than the cstablislinieiit t>f the fact 
th it air is contained in a great number of substaiiees. Ik* 
had learned to interrogate, but not to cross-examine nature. 

'riie tirst im[»ortant ste}> towards a knowledge* ut (he 
specific properties of the various gaseous bodifs was thrit 
made in the middle of the iSth ei'iitury by Dr lilaek, who 
experimentally provt'd that the causticity artpiiivd on 
igiiithm by mild magnesia ajid lime was atinhiitable not 
to the entrance into them of pumlerable caloric, luif to the 
expulsion of a peculiar kimi of air, which oeeuiied lixed, 
or in a state uf craiibinatiuii, in tlio unbiirMt or mild oartlis, 
and caused tln*m to be heavier before than aftir exposure 
to heat, lie lound it ])ossible, in fact, to inipait to the.-c 
Hubstances a large anu)iint of heat, wliicli lu e.ime Intent, 
whilst at the same, time their weiglit was lessened by the 
loss of ‘Mix»*d air” (carbon dioxiile). It was discovered 
by Blaek that alkalies in c(mf:ict with (|iii<‘lchme liecame 
caustic by giving up their fixed air to llie liim-, which was 
thereby increased in weight and rendered 1 mdd. It wa^ 
thus, by emjdoying the balance as an exj>eiimental test of 
the composition of bodii's, that lllack laid tlic ioundatiim 
of quantitative chemistry, and in so <l "g gave the lirst 
occasion to the strife that twenty years later began to rage 
between the followers of Staid and tlie aiil iphlogistimis. 

Foremost in the number of IIio.m; who alter Jllaek <lis 
tinguislierl theniselve" as piieumalie chemiqs, was Dr J. 
Tricstlcy (1733 -lSUl) His tir.sl diseovei v, madi* in 1772, 
was nitric, oxide ga^, which he soon emplovt il in tlu-analvsis 
of air. Hoyle, m(»re than a century belnn- I'riesth*} began 
his ex|)eiimeiits, liad stated in tliat 

“ without the addition of any cxtraiit'oii jioily, quicksilvei 
m ly by lire alone, and that in glass ve— i.D, be d* priva'd ot 
It-, silvei-like C(»loiir, and be turned into a leil bodv ; from 
tills red body, without addition, likewi-i nu\ Ik* obtained 
a niereury blight and spt*» iilar as it wa ^ lu.fuie,’ 

]\ '.irh , eil Ihrcli, p. o*>2, .liUiul, I71l,l On the k-l o| 
Augii'^t, 1771, Ih-ie.-tlc} di‘'Cn\ereil IImI the Jed oxide of 
mercury evoJved a \r when luated. ga- (ii.xgyen) 

being .siq)erior even to tin- air as ;i siip|iorlii nl eombii.stioii 
was regarded by him a- dt jtlilnr/isf ,I •t/r : tlie iiicom 
laistible part of tlie almo<[ih»T(' he siq'}M-M.il tu be saturated 
With phlogi>toii, oil the assumption tliat a lm- was so much 
til * better aila[»teil tbr siq»pniting eniiibu^tlon a- it enutaiiied 
within itself a smaller quantity of th.it body, (.'ommoii 
air, by draw ing phlogist«»ii from liin-ninj Mih-t iiiee-, became, 
li- he tln)iJglit, Jililogi.'t ieated air, and i.u tli.ii areuiint had 
ii.) luiigi-r any attraction for phlogi.-tiui, oi, m otlu r words, 
any jjovver i»f supporting combiistn/n. 'I’la- jihlogistun 
in the burning (»f eombu-4ible> and in the caii-m.i- 
tion ot iin t'als wa" siqqxjsed ft) unite witii tli« at rnosjihen* 
oi the di phlogi.-t icated air eontaiiud llii rcm, and tliat 
wliich w I - ]>i odiu'ed 1)}’ t he action on tiie atMin-phmr nf the 
jdilogi'ii'!! Jo.-t by tin: metals was the came ol flu* incieaseil 
Weight )1 tliLir ealee,. The opinion that the ,ni ltivi n olf 
during ‘I ( dilution (»f iiietal.-- in acid w is then eniiilni-t ibie 
roiiatitm .it had lai n advanced in I7ni) bv Ta-imi v, and 
l*ri(:stl«*v , tt'inkd appai ciilly by the, luition .-t<-d by 

(’aveiidi-liV ex]" 1 lim nt.-.. that to unite vvitli aeids metals 
must part witli tin ji [>liJo;_d-ton, considered iidhimiiiable air 
'fh\dro-(ii) eilliei a.- identical witJi or at least vciy rich in 
that principle. Jji in order to ex]»laiii the formation 
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of water from a mixture of inflammable and dephlogisticated 
air, he put forward the hypothesis that water entered into 
the composition of these and of fixed and other airs ; inflam- 
mable air, lie thought, might be the principle of alkalinity, 
dephlogisticated air, as I.avoisier had shown, being the 
principle of acidity. To the last Triestlcy was an advocate 
of tlie phlogistic idiilosophy, and though unquestionably 
one of the fatlicrs of modern chemistry was always, to 
quote the w’ords of Cuvier, “ iin perc qui no voulut jamais 
reconnoitre sa fllle.” Ilesidcs nitric oxide and nitrogen, 
ITicstlcy first made known sulphurous acid gjis, gaseous 
ammonia and hydrochloric ai^id, and carbon monoxide ; and 
lit; it was who, by showing that the condition of ammoniacal 
gas and of eoinmoii air is altered by the transmission 
of eh'ctric s^iarks, led to Ik rtholh t’s analysis of ammonia, 
and Cavendish’s discovery of the composition of nitric 
acid. 

Henry Caveiidisli (1731 ISl'O), who, like Priestley, wus of 
tlie plilogistic school, contributed by his discoveries and care- 
fully coiiductetl investigations, especially as reganls gases, 
scarcely less than that experimenter to the advance in chemi- 
cal knowlt*dge wliich before the beginning of the 19th cen- 
tury effect ed tlie subvtusioii of tlie Stahlian ])hilosophy. 
To him chemists arc indebted for the invention of the 
pneuiiiatio truugli, and to liim is due the first recognition 
of the importance of ili tcrmining the specific gravities of 
the various gases. He establklicd the radical diflerence 
bctwa*cn liydiogeii and nitrogen, and discovered in 17iSl 
that hyalrogen and dciddogisticati'd air (oxygen), when e.x- 
[ilodcd in a close vessel in proportions siyiicicnt almost 
entirely to l»hlogisticaie the liiirut air, produced pure water ; 
and that water was also formed vvlieii a mixture uf common 
air and inflammable air was evplorled, a reduction of one- 
llftli of the bulk fd llic foimcr air being tlnm observable. 
According to (Aivendisli, water consisted of phlogiston and 
dcjihlogisticated air ; iiitlammablc air, of phlogiston and 
water ; llic action of dcjihlogist icated upon inllaiiimable air 
wlieii ex[)lodcd with it was to unite with its ]>hk)giston to 
Imni water, and coiisccjin'iilly to set free the water of the 
inllammabli* air; thus both airs became W'ater.- 
//o/A X/c., 17iS| and 17So.) Lavoisier had shown in 
1770 tin; incorreefm^s of the notion prevalent among 
chcmi.sts that water Iq continued boiling and redistillation 
ciuild be transfurnu'd into an earth. (.\iveiidish’s discovery 
ileprivcd it c.f the rank of an clement, to which, according 
to the vague Aristotelian doctrines of tlie time, it was en- 
titled. and thus ]»repared tin* w.iy'' for th(* acceptation of 
convet and deliniti* virw s conc.erniiig the elementary bodies. 
La\i»i.sici\ availing ]nin.M‘li of tin*, facts ascertained by 
(’avendish, taught that o\ygin, the so-called dephlogisticated 
ail, was an element, and tliat combined with it was impon- 
deiable i .ihu ic ; inllaiiimable air, or liydrogmi, as he termed 
it, was another element, which had the power of disengaging 
liom caloric a weight equal to its own of oxygen, with 
which it united to form «vater. 'J'he new' doctrine did not, 
liovvever, meet with very ready accejitancc from the 
[hlogi.stiaiis. “Jt is ineonci'ivalde,” writes one of them, 
“ hi)W water, vvldoh is absolutely incombustible, should 
have so combustible a bo(*y us iiitlammablc gas is for one 
of it'^ c-ouipoin.nt ]>aits ; whereas, by admitting pure air in 
it.-, whole .siib.stanee to be one of the component parts of 
watt-r, and the other to consist of the base only of inflam- 
mable gas, which being burnt by the passage of the electric 
s[»ark through it, its plilugiston is converted into light and 
heat, the wdioh* doctrine of the generation of water becomes 
plain and easy.” — (Hopson, i^hemiMryy 1789.) 

Among the most eminent of the contemporaries of 
Prie.dley and Cavendish that cherished a belief in the 
existence of phlogiston was the Swedish chemist Scheele 
(1742-1786). In experiments made to ascertain the 
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nature of heat and fire, he found that measured quantities 
<»f coiumon air, when kept in contact with certain sub' 
stances, f.g,j solution of potassium sulphide or moist 
iron-filings, contracted in volume, and became incapable of 
supporting combustion. As tin* specific i^ravify of the air 
had not augmented, the decrease of bulk, Scheele con- 
cluded, could not Jbe due, as he had at first conjectured, to 
the absorption of phlogiston ; th(j atmo.s[)hcre must, there- 
fore, consist of two distinct bodies. One (»f these, the 
residual air, ho assumed to be incapable of c )mbining with 
phlogiston ; the other, having a strong attiM« ti«»n for that 
substance, had united with it, forming h.-it, which had 
penetrated through the walls of the vessel entaining it 
hence the diminution of tlie original Vdliiim; uf .nr. Heat, 
Scheele considered, was decomt)o.scd by jiicans nf bodies 
which had a strong attraction for its [dilogistmi, such as 
the calces of gold, silver, and mercury, and ml (»f vitriol 
mixed with black manganese ore, and ('on .cqucntly tlio 
other constituent of heat, emjiyreal or lire ;iir (nxygt'ii). 
became isolated. Heat could be syntlicsi/cd, f<ir it was 
produced by the union of the pldogiston (»f cnals with fin* 
air. Light, like heat, was a compoimd of tin* an* and 
phlogiston, but was richer in the lattc'r (‘.oiistitucnt, to tin* 
varying ])roportions of which it owed its diUcroin-iM (*f 
colour. Subse({uently, when it bccaiiui iiiipos.dbh' fur 
Scheele to ignore the consideration of the increase obsciv- 
able in many substances after burning or calcination, lu' so 
far modified his views as to regard tire-air as a conipoiind 
containing, with a very little phlogiston, a sailin' pniici|»lt) 
[prhiripluni saU a ft m) and water, which la.^t gave to iiie-aii 
the greater [lart of its weight. AVJien lire-air foiiacfl ln'at 
Dy coiiibiniiig with jddogiston, it gave up its water to tin* 
materials it detihlogistii^atc.d, and tJius it was that tlu\ 
were rendered heavier liy ignition. Sm'li, in brn'f. were 
the theoretical conceptions of Sell eel i' ; it is iijioii in- work 
as a practical chemist that his fame nin^t rot. 'Partarii' 
acid was isolated by him in ITfiif, and lie ni.ide the dis- 
covery in ITT! of baryta and of dc])ldogi.vtic.it»‘d nninatic 
acid (chlorine), and in 1771i of glycerine, tin* pi<*p(‘rtn‘s of 
which he pointed out in 17S4 ; in 17^1 In* dcnnmstrattMl 
the nature of liydrolluorie acid, first obtaitn'd by him in 
1771, and prepared tungstic acid, before nidviiown; and 
between the years 1770 and 17J^0 1ie iliscuM icd benzoic, 
molyl)di(\ hmtic, mncic, o\:dic, malic, and e.dlic aci«b-, ainl 
made important observations on the conqumndN of arsciiKuis 
acid. 

The advance niinle during tin* Inst |»nil of the isth 
century in an.ilytical chcinlsl ry is atti ilnit.ibjr ni great 
measure to the labours of Torbern J{ciL:iii:m of Up.sriln 
(1735- 1781), who devised sy.stemalic inetlnMls ol eMimiiiing 
compounds by the wet way, and by nu'ans of ihr blow -pip(% 
and first rendered it po.ssil)le to analyze, iniiieinb^ insoluble 
in acids by fusing Ibeiii with an alkali or alkaline carbonate. 
Tn 1718 k. F. GcofiVoy had publi.>iicd tabh's in winch lie 
exhibited the reciprocal chcmicaUalliiiilics of various sub- 
stan'ces, and these tables liad luvn inijU'ov(d upon by 
(Jellert in his Mt^taUnnji' f/nsfj //, 17al, and bv 
Limbourg, 1761. llergman, in 177o, jjim' in a disseita 
tion on ehctivti Kttrtniinns, as he named affinity, an 
arrangement in 59 cohnnns of all the cln inic.d snb'sfancc.s 
known at the time, in which was sliowii flu* order of their 
decomposition when in solution, and when expi.vsed to a 
strong heat. The nature of the compounds iornied by the 
mixture of reagents depeiuh'd, in Lergnian s estimation, on 
the sum of their attractions. I>crgman contributed also 
in some measure to the determination of the ('onstitution 
of neutral salts - -a subject treated of by Hondu'ig in 1099, 
and, after, ilBergiiiaii and Kirvvan, invcstigaled by Wenzel in 
his Vorlnnngun uher the cheviische ytriritudfsclinji tltr 
Korper, published in 1777. From Wenzers observations 
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the idea of ecpiivalency took its rise. ITc showed that the 
fU’oducts of the mutual decomposition of two neutral salts 
were tlu inselves lu ulial, or, in other words, that the same 
weight of base satisfies definite quantities of two ditlen iit 
acids. Thii'':, .iccording to Ids exjurinients, 123 parts of 
lime and 222 of pol.isli must be considered e<]ni valent 
to each (»tlur, being both coni[>et('ht ti) neutralize 181*5 
parts of sidpliuric, or 2 10 jiail- nt nilric acid. 

In V Inghind. ten yeans prevnuidv tn the juiblicatioii of 
Weiizer.s treali-.e, (‘avendish de-iiiiul ei-it.iiii (juaiitities 
(.>f iixt'd alkali .ind mail le as “ eqiiu.di.nt . and in 1788 
he stated that a (pianlity of "d ni vitiii.l Milliiieiit to 
prodlK't' lOf) j'ait'. of J^lunlbnnl j'oiidein-nin witli .'■iigar of 
lead Would di.'-sulve 33 nf inail'le, .sim «■ lu Innnd by 
expcTiinenl tli.d *'ii nmeh oil ot vitriol wi.nld * annate as 
liiucli fixed alkali .i.> a (pianfity (d nilmn.^ .u.id ^ullieiMit to 
dissolve 33 ol ni.ii ble.- (/Vo7. 7'n//e-, 17<‘>7, |». Hi2 , 17-'^8, 

I>. 178.)_ 

In 17!)-, .1. r>. Uii-litci n7t)’.’- l.'^()7^ |iubli.vLLcl ii w.'ik 

(jii trtf , nr the 7\it nf Measiinng Clurnieal 

Klenients, in which Ju* ga\f in twn scrit's nt labhs the 
weights of dithreiit bodii-. w]i]« li iinif lali/ed jOlMi jiaits of 
various acids, and tlie v\clelit . nt a«id- tli.it .-iinilarly cor 
responded to 1000 parts in tin* «M.e «.{ tljr bases, and 
pointed out the [»ro[>nrtinna)if \ tiial i\i i..d betwei'ii the 
weights of tlie bases, as abn nl tlu* and-, in (.acli seres. 
There was, lie reinaikcd, a cnjistanl iaiu» l'itw*in the 
quantity uf .in acid and the <|iiantil\ ot n\\.j,ii in tini 
weiglits of the b.ises needed Inr it- ci»iiiphii ali;i.itu-n, — a 
fact afteiVNurds le^t.ited by be’ a Inu, wlm .-I'nwid that a 
simjde and indfoini n‘l.ilinii w.is nbMiv.ibii bi-twuntlie 
amounts of oxygen in the lu'id and ba^n poitmij.', ni .'..dis 
of the saint' t his-. 

Although neitlier tin' seient't* nf choini-liv nni vet a 
change in its objects can be .-.nd to have oiiginated with 
Lavoisier (17 13 1791), tlie means lu* iidrodncul of attain- 
ing those objeet.s, the. ideas lie juit loili' i « u.* * i nmg the 
Ct list.! tut ion ol bodies, and tlu* i-xplaiial u a - he gave of 
various phenomena were lu'W', and gave lu tlu.- .M‘ieiu e in the 
twenty yeais ju'et'cding liis dt ath a eoinph l( h altei* d aspect, 
'file mine of ehemi.stry had v ii Med ri« li uturi;^ h-ng before 
laivoisi(.*r came to labour iii it ; he av.ailed hiiU'-ilt of the 
old Workings and, extending llieiii, optiud the main luth*. 
“He diseoveied, ' .^av.s Jjebej. “ im lu w body, ni» iicvv 
properly, no natural jiiu nonienoii pieviou-Iv unl^liOwn; 
but all llu* tacts »*>.t a bh.- hell b\ jiiin weri* the iu.c«— .ny 
eons(*(pienees of tlu* labour.- ot Iho-t- wlm |■l^l■tlh•I iiim. 
His merit, lii-. immort.il gl«*iv enn-i-litl in tl.j ihii he 
intiised into tlie bod\ ot tin- .''fienee a m w -piiil , i nt all 
the member.^ of that bod} wa n- alieadv in * m- i- i.* ( , and 
rightly joined togelliei.”- r/., / /..v'/ n ; Jn 

tin* tiisl of Jiis p:ipei.-,, in 17r'r», LavoJsiei im 1’< iii indoubt 
of the existence of j)hlogi.ston. In 1773 i' iill rpoke of 
it, but in the following vear lu* i-xjui-mo I.j- iviiiviition 
that, for the ehieiihition of eeilain i iu r.niiiena. one must 
uscrilie to ])lilogi^ton other (pialnie' ie.!’i tho-e as-ieiied to 
it by Stahl. It wa.^ in 1773 pu. -rented to the 

French Academy a memoii ^ /'nnriple 

trjfir/t rniultinf '< frith th» .I/'''-'* > < t . <1 (hnr Calrifnituni^ 

<(fftf trhir/t litfi thi t /' II'. " i'! ^\hull he desci lites the 

foimatioii of fixed ;iii fnin ih.^O'-al in tin- ndiulioii of 
calces, and tlie prep.ir.i! ii 'll and proj i-j i ii-.s ot nxvLu ii, but lie 
inaki's no allusion to the 1 u I th.n I’l uv^th y li.ul in Noveiidu'r 
of the fon*going year ni.uh him .'leipiainted vv itli that gas, 
or to tliiMibserv at inns < .f 1 la \ t .1 in llu* .Zn/// //f/Z fA- ZV//v////^’, 
February and Apid 177 1. tn the itlei't tliul the « hang** of 
a int'tal iiiln a eal\ athibutabh* to the iixatmn of an 
aei iai fluid, and that the red oxide ol nu leiiry is irdiiced 
b}’ heat without tlie addition ot anything, and lo.ses in 
weight by reduction. 
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In 1776 Lavt>i.sicr, by oxpevimeuts with j»liosplionis 
and sulplmr, contirnud results already Arrived at by hiiu - 
that the atmosphere conUincd two gases, azote or nitrogen, 
and a highly respirabhi air, the absorption of which by 
burning .substnnees accounts for their increase in weight. 
In 1777 he eoinbatod the asrjertion of Priestley that air 
is reMdcred irre.''[»irable by beconiing Joailed with [dilogiMon, 
and slnnved that air in which candles were burnt furni>lied 
about two lifths of its vuliiine of tixed air, and that pun* or 
dj‘l>]ih»gUtic.ited air under tlie same conditions bccaine 
almost eoin[)letely transformed intt> that gas. In a j.ajuT 
received by the Academy in 1 77*'::' Jjavoisier broached his 
theory that the depldogi'^ticated air of Prie^tli) was 
the universal aeidifuim or 0 . 1 //,/, u !:/,(,/ ])riiieiple. which 
by eomldiiation willi ehaia-oal, snlphiir, nitio^i-n, and 
phospliunis formed e.irlionic, ^it)•iolie, niti’ic, and pli"-pln»rie 
acids, and with metals, calees ; all the pheimim na of com- 
bustion, Lavoisier eontendiMl, werii e\}»lieal»le witlnmL tin' 
6U[>position (»f tile existeiiee of plilogistun, of wliieli there 
W’as no evidence. In 17S.‘i, when he liad deteiiniiied In 
discoNcr by carefully condiieti'd experiment s 1 hr natnvr, of 
the product of tin* combustion of liydro-rii. Livnisier 
learneil that (\'ivendish luul ascertained tlmt body to 1 m‘ 
water. He tlierefure rciieated Cavendish s (•\[»eriincnt'*, 
and witli the aid of MeiisniiT inoved that water con- 
tains Jiydrogen, by passing Mi^ani tliioiii;]i a reil liut 
j>orcelaiii tube containing iron W'ire. Lavoisit r had Jong 
been unable to hold tlie doctrine tliat livdrogen was the 
phlogiston of metals, seeing that the calces were 
actually ln*avier than the metals sii[>posrd to <-ontaiu tliem, 
and that the, hydrogen supjiosed to 1. rv<ilved by iht* 
lindals, though iiglit, certainly luid w’riglil. Lavoisier now 
ex[)hiined the production of hydrogen during tlie solution 
t>f metals in acids on the assuinjition that water W’as 
decomposed, its (cvygeii muting wilJi the nutals, whilst its 
hydrogen (‘sea]n‘d. In the ease, howevir, of nitric, acid, 
oxygi'ii was supjM)si'(l to be sn]ij»!ied ly the acid. Tim 
elleet of Lavoj-.ier’s reasonings ui>on In-; eontem]M)raries 
is illiistiated by Priestley ’s remark (/V///. 7/.u/.v., 17i'^S, 
p. loo) th.it, ** t he doctrine id (ft 0 / tnift r 
heii'g set aside, that jtJilni fist on (w'hieh in eonsnjiieiiee ol 

the, late experiments on w’ater lias been .diim^t iini\ersally 
abantliMied) w'ill much bettrr stand ils L'mind.” Hut the 
fate of tile Sl;ildian pliilosophy wa-; -e:ilrd . :nid in ]71>« 
Klapi’olJi and tiie I’erlin Aeadeiny g:i\e in tiieii adhesion 
to tlir new (loeli iiies. (iien and Wieglt.b in Jeriiiany, 
l>ehinietliei ie, in Fi.inee, anil Kirwan 111 KnglamI endea- 
voured blit in \iiiii, to siii)]»ort tin* ])Ido u’-lir t jirory ; ainl 
ere long Lavoisier’s innoval ituis cniild Ir ir-jard.ul not 
simply as the anti-phlo;:i.^ti<*,. but tli" nm\ ei villy accepted 
system of chemistry. “ It was tin* glory of Lavoisier,’’ 
W'rote I):ivy in L^i I, ‘Mo lay tin* Imindalion of a .scaiinl 
logic in chemistry ’ny showing tliat the eMdrin-* ol this 
[>rinci[ilc (jdiJogi.-toii), or of ot her pnm iplr-, .^buuld not tie 
,*-sinnrd wdiere they could not be detected,” In I7«'^'.l was 
[■ilbli-Ii'.il I/a\ oi.'>ier s t !> nifnfon t •!< ^ 7/o// . in w liieli 

tie.* 11 . w elii-imeal dta tiiin -; were, •etfoith with i.ni.ukable 
cle.iiiii ,, .Old ability. A list of .’J.'J ‘‘.'•im[de siib. t un-e- " i.s 
gi\i’i 111 ilie :M p.iit of tin* I'^t vol. ot this woik. wherein 
Ijjlil an 1 e..l.)iie aie included w’lth ( Kyeeri. a/nle, and 
h)dri. :■ :i ( irnit iiN of bi.i lies; but a^'lowlntbei ii*dit 
• wlh a ni'id.:;. .ii inji ol (*aloric, or calorie, a, njodiiication of 
light, it Wa- l' i)>.>^-ible, l/JVoisiel* eol!.-.! ]• l■'•d, III tleuih* 

{Troit> , ^,,,,1 ] jn,( ii^ cinq*. 1). Cndi-r tin* 

liead of “<»\!d.ii.Ie nr ai nliti iblt! siib'^lances ' be jdaced 
sul[)biir, pli'eplea i , «*ubnn, and tin*, niniiatn*, tliMuie, and 
bonieio radicaK ; ibi- ‘‘oxitlalde ami .'icidiliable metals’’ 
, ar^! untinnmy, .uvi me, luMinnth, < obalt, copper, tin, 

iron, m.itjg.iii meremy, inolylulenum, nickel, gold, 

' plat inn III, le.id, tungsten, and y.iiu*, ; and the “.simple 


earthy and salifiable substances ” are lime, magnesiai 
baryta, alumina, and silica. Of metallic oxides, he saya 
{Traitc HemenUy tom. i. part i. chap, vii.), “they ought not 
to be considered as completely saturated with oxygen, 
because their action on that principle i.s balanced by the 
force of attraction exercised n[>on it by caloric. Oxygen, 
then, in ilu; calcination of iiuitiils, obeys^really tw’O forces 
— tliat exercised by the caloric and that exercised by the 
metal.” Davy, who by Lis expi‘rinic*nts on the effects of 
friction on ice did much to dispi*l the belief in the 
mateiialily of heat, but who regarded light as a body in a 
[leculiar state of exist i‘nce, and consisting of minute particles, 
held tlie view' that light in jthosox^ifcii (oxygen gas) was 
intimately etunbined with oxygen.- -( vol. ii. pp. 
11 :3‘2.) 

'riie following tabic w'ill servt* to .show the progrc.ss that 
has been maih* in tlm knowledge of the elementary bodies 
from tin*, time of the publication of LavoisiePs Traitc 
ilntu litnire : the second and third columns give the authori- 
ties by w'ljoni and the dates when the.se bodies were either 
lir.^t isidated, or wa re rr-eogni/ed* a.s simple substances : — 


i T'vnniuui 

‘ 'I'lt.llllUlII 
ChuMiii'iiii 

Tilliiuuin 
. T.'iiit.iliuii 
i V.'in.uUuiii 


j r.dl.i'liiim 

I iiKli'.iti*. 


Nullum ) 
Cm lum 


C.il< mu 
M. I rues 



1 :s*.» 

1 Si VI ml hull 

Davy 

1808 

l\ia|iii't)i 

17'>> 

I Clildiiiid 

I):ivy 

IhlO 

\mi(}iU‘lin 



AlllJiCTP 

1810 

Kl.'ipi dill 



Couvlnis 

18M 

niM!(li( tr k) 



Al't\cilsun 

1817 

'( 1,1'* *''10-'’ f 

1 


Hci i'pllu.s 

1817 

j 1 >• 1 l.ll) !l>dl I 
"<Si f-hoiii i" 

INM 

e.'tiliiniiiii 

nh-i III. i 111! & 

’<Sloiiiu*yi.i f 

181K 

-111 i.X 


.Nlicoii 

lhi/«lms 

is*j;i 


/.II column 

Hci /elms 

18*24 

(lvi;i)iidHi ) 


l.iriniiiic 

nalaid 

18*26 

W ()ll.'i*'t()ii 

'0 iin.iiil 


Mimiiiilnin) 
<i<iu Ilium f 

W’iihln ■ 

t- { 

18*27 

18*28 



'1 lioi mm 

Itci/cluis 

1828 

WdlliiNon 


) ttiium 

W iilik*] 

J8*2K 

I)a\ y 


!Mil\iiuiim 

1 itirhanmii)’ 

Mosanilcr 

184] 

( I>!i\ mil ) 1 

-\Ui. 


I 1 Ilium 

Mo.saiiiii'i 

1«‘43 



Kosc 

1.844 

t roiiiiii ) 1 



Claus 1 

1 I.S44 

^ l> i\ \ V niiii ^ j 


e.isium ) 

IKhcIiiidff X j 

1 nsco 

- < i!i> ' 1 


Kul)i(lium ) 


1861 

I'll* > 1:11 (1 > { 


lluilliiun 

liuliiim 

Crookes 

1861 

1 |)a\y, .iii'l f j 


mill Liitiiv 
illnrh liml) 
<J{ii*liti*i ) 

1862 

]s6:] 

I>ii\ 


o.iiliiim 

hiiisli.iirlnin 

l.*'7fl 


Lavoisier w'as assisted in the est.*ablishment of his system 
by huiireroy (1 7hd-l M)!)). Monge (17-UJ--181S), (luytoii 
de Mnrveau (1 7»L -1 S 1 ami Jlei thollet (1718 1822) j 

Lavoisier’s theory that oxygen wa.s the principle of aridity 
w.is not, howa*,\er, accept ed by Jlerthollel. in 1803 
ajipeared ricrtlndiel/.s i'ht rn'o n! Stoiics, in W^hich licrginail’s 
eoiielusions witli ri'speet to ihe laws of the eombimition 
of acids ami basi*s were ili.'^jaited. Affinity, it W’.as 
argued, could not be simply an attract itm, for then no 
d«;eoinjM>sition, but only an addition of con.stitue7its 
would takt*, place when soliition.s of ditiereiit compounds 
were, mixed together; a'linil\ might be i;egardcd as an 
at I ra<*tioii between eombiniiig siili.stanccs probably like that 
e.\i‘>ting l>i*twei*n tlie pJ.imtary budie.s — an attraction 
drpemleiit on mas*., iiuJt on elective force, so that com- 
bination between the \ai ions kinds 'of matter could take 
pl.iee in all .sorts ot proportions. The complete removal 
of a constituent of a efimpunnd by means of a decompo.sing 
agent was altributeil l)y IVrthollet to its elasticity or 
insoliiliilily in the fiee state. TIni.s, be considered that 
banuiii .siil[>hale was precipitated by .solution of potassium 
.‘‘iilphato beeau.•^c itw'as iii.soluble in water, but that a triple 
e .i.i[>omid was forniefl when .-oliilions of the sulphates of 
sodium and potassium were ining>ed. The decumpositiou 
ot aniinoiiium carbonate by .snljhiiric acid he a.s8crtqd to be 
dm* to tlie (*Iastieily of tin* carbonic acid gas that escaped. 
lieiiliolleL’.s hypotiiese.s found an opponent in Proust 
(I7o.'l 1826), wdio liad already written on the c<|l||^tancy of 
lelations by wciglit of the component partfe of bodies, 
,d shown that tin and antimony unite withNpxy^Qt 
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and iron with sulphur, in two defiiiitt? proportions respec- 
tively. In a controversy with Ihrtliullct that oxtemleil 
over some years he successfully deinonsLratnil that all com- 
pounds are definite, and contain oidy ci rtain determinate 
proportions of their constituents. 

In August 1804, Dalton (1700 181 1) conmiunieated to 
Dr Thomson his" theory of the atomic composition of 
bodies. Dalton^s ideas had been vnguely foresliadowod by 
W. Higgins of Pembroke College, Oxfoul, in a publication 
entitled A Gomparotlvc View n/ tlw ttml 

Anti plilofji Hie Theories, where we read tliat 

“ 111 voliitilo vitriolic acid a .sin;;h*. nltiin.iti- i.f ^uliiliiiv is 

intimately united only to a single air ; 

and in perfect vitriolic, aciil every siii.-de ji.iiti l.- i.f sulpiiur is 

united to two of deplilogistifjited {iii\ ln-mg tin- i|ii.i'iil\ 

to saturation. A.s two riibic indies of light iiilliiiinn iM.* .m- i.-ipiiiv 
Imt one of doidilogistioated «ir to coinlrnsr flu rii, musi suppose 
that they contain tMiiial nniuher rif divisions, mid tli.it Ih.' .liilnvinv 
of their specific gravity depends rliielly "ii llie ,i..- .if tii. ir ulti- 
innte particles; or we must* suppose* tli;it llic nil imsi.. piiiirKH 

of light inilaininahle air require two or thiff oi ..f .li pldo- 

gislieatcd air lo saturate lln’iii. If this l;ithr w.ir t!:*- i i^-, we 
iiiiglit produce water in an inh'iiiiediatc sl.iti*, .1-. w. II .is tin* 
vitriolic or the nitrous acid, which .ippisus to he impo. itih* ; fur 
in whatever proportion we mix nur aciils, m- uiidi-r wli ilov i • m uin- 
stanee we. eonihim! them, tlm rc.siilt is in\ari.ihl\ th*' s.ine- ” (2d 

cd., 1791.) 

The atomic theory lir.st siiggesLisl itself tn Dnlh.n during 
his investigations on rnarsli gas, or light (Mrlmicllod hydro 
gen, and olefiant gas. He calculated that if the weight 
of carbon in each of these coinjuninds were reckniied to he. 
the same, marsh-gas contained t‘\acll} tune the 

weight of hydrogen present in olefiant gas. lit tin (her 
observed that the (quantity of o.xygeii in carlnmic a( id e:as was 
twice as much as iu carbonic oxide, ga.s. Tlu seaml Mmiiar 
facts he conceived might be exfilaiiied l»y as.^uming flio 
ultimate particles of matter to be incapable of iurther 
division, or, in other ivord.s, atoms, ]Ki.ssessing deliiiile 
weights, the ratios of which could be ileiiuted by inimbcrs, 
the Weight of an atom of hydrogen being taken ns unity. 
The combination of these atoms with one aimtlnr would 
account tlien for the delinite [nuportioiis in winch the 
elements united. For clcarne.ss the atoms weie r presented 


by symbols, thus : — 

i;-Iti'i;- Wi iKUtl. 

O Oxygen »'» o 

O Hydrogen i 

• (kivboii ') 

(p Azote 1 } 

Biliary compounds wdth their weights wcie denoted 

thus : — ■ 

O© AVater 7 o 

% O Olefiant gas 

®0 Ammonia <*> 

O# Carhonic oxiih* ll't! 

a.ud ternary ei)m|n)unds in a .simil^ir niaiincr . 

©•O Oiirbonic acid gas IS 

• 0 • Kther II 

© 0 0 Caiburctted hydrogen g.is 7 


The weight of the smallest particle nf a (‘tiinpoiind was 
therefore, according to Dalton’s theory, to he oldaineil liy 
adding together the weights of its ciuistitucnt .itoins ; the 
laws discovered by Wen/.el and lliehtcr wne thus in- 
cluded within the law of atomic weights. 

The new theory was promulg.iti’d in iii Tho)n.''i»n\s 
System of Cfiemistry, 3d edit., 1807. • In tin* same year 
Thomson showed that the amount i»f ux.ilic acid required 
form strontium binoxalate was tw ice a^ gn at as that 
f'*iu thecas# of the oxalate, supposing the weiglit (»f .strontium 
in each salt to be* the same ; and l3r Wollaston proved that 
>thre^. pqt^sium oxalates wero obtainable, to form wliich 
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a definite amount yf potash needed weights of oxalic acid 
in the propnrtii.m of I ; 3 : 4. 

In 180S, tin* yf*ar of the publication of Dalton’s Ntny 
System of (^leiniotl yV//7o.soy>////, Cay-Ln.ssac made known to 
the w'orhj the laws of thi*. coinbin.it ions of ga.sos by vuluiiie 
lo w’liieli his attention had lucii directed by the di.si‘o\ery 
wdiicli he and .\. \'on lliiinboldl liad made, that a dt finite 
voliiiin* of iixNgrii coinbiin il wilii i‘\.n tly twiec it*' ]>nlk of 
liydmgcn. lie pointed »>iil th.it tli* n* r a .^dinplo n l.ition 
between till* vnlnmi'S of two g.iM'*. whicli unite together, 
and abo hetwet-n iheir coliecti\c volniie* in 1 he niicoinhiinMl 
and in tie*, conihincd cnndilioii. 'I'hn-, tlni'.* \nhinies 
of hyi Irogi'ii t iiiidiiin* w ith one, nf nilH)L;'!i t'» two 

volnines ol ainnuuna ; nju* volume of chhiimr wiih ..m* of 
hydrogen piodm i--; twn of livdim lih.n.- i.| ; 

and two volnnii'^ ol iiilrn-'i ii niid one ot n\\ _i n '. ive' two 
volumes of junioMde i.| itiiiiigiii. 'I'lic law Ilf d'linile 
pro[H»rtion.'i w,‘i> ^Imwn In Ijnld 'jood with I’l- !->|lio 

Yohiiiies as well as ti> tin- w» iqlil', nf eniMluniiiu" hodii 

In l8ll Avogadro, o.iiMilini.; that iipial \ anal n • 11 .'. » .f 
leiiiperatun*. and |in‘s.-iirc pi.idia .- m all -^a ami vapours 
tlie .same ehangos of volnin. . « m-iii'iatnil tin* h\pn|hi>is 
that equal volnines ol any g.e m x.ijinur <*nnl.dn the 
same iiiiinber of atoms, and tlii* .-.nm' dni liim* w.c*' hnnii.! ht 
forward in 1814 by Ampm*. < )n tin, le. [inllu is the 
density i>f cipial \t>Innie,'» of g.i-ii - u.i. Imwii In i* pic.M*nt 
tlie relativi* wt'lgliN of (heir .itoin.- ; .ind llin-, .is it li.id 
been diricuvered that ga.^cs frequently ih> imt unit'' volnmo 
for volume, a distinction i*anie to he drawn l.eiwi i n atomui 
weighl.s*aiid equivalents. If we .say at«>ni lor \«i!iiiii •, wrote 
Berzelius, w^e iind in (lay-Lmsae’s di.scoveiy «.ii< oj the 
most direct arguments in i.ivour of Palton’s h vpnlli. *'! •. 

Berzelius (1779-1818), fimn con.sidciations 1 .i-cd on tliC 
Jaw of combination b,\ voluine, :icc«>iinled (Jje .Unm.; of 
elemonl.s distinct troin their eqnivalents. 'I’Jjii.s two 
volumes of hydrogen wi*ie n eogni/eil as the • ipiivalnnt.s of 
one voluim* of i».\ygin. the nl.itive weiglils ol n(|iial 
volumes of the two ga^L^ heiiej lho.-,e ul tin ir atuin.s. 
Berzidius adojiled ]<>(► p.iits of l^\^gen a*' Iii^ .-tioidard of 
atomic wcigdit, the atomic w’eiLiht of livirogeii v..t-. tlari*- 
fort*. G-24, its i-qiiiv .ihnt, I'J'IS. Mr cnnsidenMl lliat tlie 
atiuns of aluinininiii, arsrnic, antiniony, hronune, chhu’iiie, 
fluorine, hydri»gt*n, iodim-, mtiocrn, and -nme ofln.r 
elements Inul a weight equal to only half that tln ir 
equivalent.s, which hitter wen* donhle and in-epai iMe 
atonis. In phne (»f the .vyinhols ii-ed by Milli'.’i to 
denote, the i>ro}»ort nui.s in whieli the i-li ineiib roial :i.r l y 
weight, he em|>lo\i.d a notation in whuh 1* 11< 1 wire 
used to indii’ali* the names of the elements. Ih* 1 lU ; i .dm rd 
ahso an abridged notation, in which llie • .nnv.i:. iit.^ or 
double .‘itollis were reprcM nted 1 y draw iiiv .1 h.! tliiuUgh 
the .''\mbol of the eli*nient. .\ dnt l une n-td to signify 
an atom of o.wgen, the foimnl.i nf w..l< i w.. ’..littcii H ; 
and 14(4 denoted }jydroi*I:lri le a« id. w f: < ‘1 .v.i' \ i< Wid as 
I consisting of a double atom ol hvdo < n ni.iled lo;i double 
atom of chlorine,- an hv potln - 1 - w lie '1 <M nnev^dnued the. 
fact that the. combination of iL" -n ' .i-'. .1 double atoms of 
hydrogen ami eidonm- R'l.Il d n\ the, fonnalioii 

ot tw’o molecules, in-'bMd i fi i.i . d li\ ili oelilone aeiil gas. 
Berzelius eonslriieted a i r- "i .iti'inic wei'jhls and 
equivalents, wliieli the do...\.r\' by J)nIong ami Petit in 
1819 of tin* ^•onmcli«■e b-‘!v.rin tlj»* sj.ecilie heats and tho 
atomic weight.s of ihi • !• m' n: . .nid that of the law of i.-o- 
niorphi.sin b\ .Mibeln rln li in 1 ''-B, enabled him t<» n: dily 
and iinpiove. 4'he i qiiiv ahi.t notation of Per a In; ' w .1 ^ 
adopted l»y(i’ay l.n,--ac. and di^pl;n•ed in time lh.it li.i.nd.d 
u]>on the atomic wfights ; but it was not gem rally applit'd 
with slrii-tness to all compounds, inolci iiiar .nnl not 
eipiivalcnt foi niiil;e l»cing enqdoyed in sonic eaocs. It liad 
this idijirtion, that it masked the relative atom fixing 
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powers of tlic various acids ; tluis the formula AgO. JI’O- 
did not express Iho tribasic character of a moiecule oi' 
pliosphoric acid, and its relations to the molecules <•[ a(‘iils 
of loss basicity. Observing the ratio between the oxygen 
of basi's iiiid acids, Hcr/elius was led to the conecjjtioii of 
the duali^^tie tlieory, acet)nliiig to which all compounds 
consist oi j)aired «‘onstitiicnts or gnuijis of constituents. 
This theory was apjdied to butli organic and iinugaiiic 
substances, and received considerable support Irom the 
develo[unent ol the doctrine of coin[)uund radicle's, of which 
Hcr/cliiis was the chief sujjportcr. 

Do Morveau, in a ineimu’r On thr IhvrfniHnmt ff thr 
of Mrtlnuhml o/nt in'lnfnrt^ had in 17^7 given 
the name of to the ‘‘ acidiliablo bases ‘ <.f aeids, 

and Lavoisier in his Trult'' nnnt>nt<ui'r had spoken of the 
“ hydrocarbon railiclc^ ” in oils, starch, sugar, and gnin. 
In 1817 IiiT/eliiis, following La\oisier, licld the opinion 
that all iiKU'g.mic oxides contained simple radicles, and 
organic oxiilcs cojnj»ound ra lidos. In Jsr)*J Liebig and 
Wohler discovciVil tin* j-oinpo.dtion of bittcr-alniond oil, 
which llioy showrd, on the assiiinjitioii of the existence of 
a railiclc CMl.O, might be compared with thi' <‘uiiij>uunds 
of potassium and other metals, liia-zelius al first aiuicpted 
tlicir explanation of the constitution of ])cnzoyl-com[)onnds, 
but afterwards rcjt'ctcd it, as liis elect ro-clicmical theory did 
nut sHjipoit the \iew that oxygen could lu' a constituent of 
a radicle, lion/oic acid w.is repri'sentcd by linn as a com 
pound cintaiiiiiig the radicle C,jl I , tlius: C,,n,.O.j 1 110, 
and alcohol a-, an oxide of the r.idicli- Oil or L*(0ir.,).(). 

In 18 .*W iHimas made knoun liis ob - rvatioiis on the 
fiubstilutioii ot lisdrogen by (dher element.- ; and Laurent 
Bubsi'ijui nlly (MMicludi'd from niiinerou.^ ex[)ciiments that, 
when lutlrogcii is substituted bj' an e(piiv:dciit of chlorine 
or broiiiino, tln'^j* (.•](aucnts take the placi- (*o('U]iied by the 
hydrogen, porforming to a certain extent tlic Junctions of 
the latter in the new eoiii]>ound, whieli is tlieiebuv analogous 
t«i that from which it li.is Ix'cii produced, 'riiuswas gi\en 
the lust blow to tlie dii.ilistie iheorv. 'riio discovery of 
tricliloiacetic .icid liy I )umas gave coii-ideiable anl in the 
e^tabli.sliinent of the now doctrine ; but J»or/eliiis and 
others, wIj(» Were unable to reconcile with file electro- 
chciiiical ilicniw tlic siib'.litution of an elci'tro |)ositi\e by 
an elect lo iiogativi* eh niciit, .sought to explain the tacts (»f 
Bub.stitiitioii in aoeordanoe with dualize- notions. Beivelius 
coiisideivtl that a eiiinpoiiiid in which owj.-n wxis ;i fourth 
element was at unce an oxide and aenh'iidc ; tridiloracetie, 
acid was, in liis ojiininn, a enpul.ilcd eMm|uuind tif 
sescjuieldoride of i-ailiMii with se.M|uinxidt‘ ot eaiboii (oxalic 
acid) C^Cl , k I h t . acetic ai id, nn tin other hand, 

was a triovide of aeitvl (<^11,) with tlic formulu 
(.^jlf 1 10 . 'File snb.-titnti(»n-e('iiij»omi(],s di.seo\eied 
by ^ialaeuti ami llegnaiilt were, in like manner re[»reseiiteil 
du.iii -l , dicliluiobujiiie elLiei , Ini e\aiii[ih-, was w’ritten 
I’C.II.O. (-j ; ,mrli complex 

bn'iniil.e. biAvever, wliicli im[)bcd in iimM ea-e.s a widely 
•litVcrent constitutiiJii fur bodii - nb\iui]-1y rdated in 
j>ro|M rtiis, wt ii- received witlibiit l.tth lavniir by (.bcinists. 
Al h ngth Mel.-eii-’, by eonvciting ti lolilnracctie acid into 
aectie aeitl, eaxe decLivi* evj<lenee a- tt» the truth ol the 
piiMcI|.lc III the SLili-titutioii tliei >iy. 

Ocili.iidt. wbo Fig.iided all eniujMiii ud a.^ .^inijdc 
liKilctub ecitaili atoms of whieli wi'n- di.- jilaei able, by 
double b 1 ^.. tinii, di, -carded (‘iitirely till’ ei.nri ption of 
r.idich - lb- « l.i -iticd u'j.iiiic sub.stance- a* curling h 
numljc) I I’onji ;it(.i j.. cunl:ii?icd in their molecules; 

hence the eintion ot Ijomolo'.ams .series of organic com- 

pounds. What he teimed /v.s/»///e.v — jiioleciiles de[irived of 
certain of tin.ir ei.n-titnenl.-i -were in many instances 
identical with the jadichs employed by J'przeliu.s, but were 
not held nece-.saiily to j)ie-exi.st in coini)oiinds. (brhardt 
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was the means of re-introducing, in a modified form, the 
atomic notation of Berzelius. Observing that the smallest 
quantities by weight of carbonic acid gas and water pro- 
duced in reactions W’ere expressed by the formulse 
and ILjO.j, he concluded that the.se mu.st represent the 
moleculc.s of the two bodies, whieli might be more con- 
veniently written CO., and ILO, the a’toinic weights of 
hydrogen, oxygen, amf carbon bi'iug taken as 1, 16, and 
12 re.spectivcly. lie mndi' the atomic weights of bromine, 
chlorine, fluorine, hydrtigcn, iodine, i)itrogeii, and other of 
the elements equal to those given by 'Berzelius, thus enabl- 
ing the fi»niiuhe of water and moat volatile compounds to 
be (ixpressed in Jigriiemeiit with the law of Oay-Lussae ; but 
he halved the old atomic weiglits of most of the metals, 
Mipp(».siiig that all metallic oxide.s were similar in constitu- 
tion to xvater, or contained two atoms of metal to one of 
oxygen, llo.gnaiilt afterwards [>roved that, according to 
the law of Dulong and I’elit, this alteration ought to be 
made in iho case, only of the atomic weights of the metals 
lithium, j)ota.ssium, sodium, and silver ; many metals were 
accordingly to be regarded as having oxides of the general 
formula BO. Such metals, being compared with the 
diatomic radicle.sof oigiinic clieiiii.stry, wen; called diatomur 
by Cannizzaro in 18.‘>S. Thus originated the idea of the 
polyatomieity of the metals. 

The theory of type.s dates from the time of the di-scovery 
of trichJoracelie acid liy Dumas, wdio observed that this 
body and others siinilaily oblaini'd must be of the same 
chemiotl If/ftc with the h> drogeiiated subhtance.s from wdiich 
they are derived, 'klie di.Moxcry by W'urliz of the com- 
pound aimnunias, uml b\ llofni.uiii of diethylamine and 
triethyiamiiu', led to tlu' creation of the aimnonia type ; and 
Williaiii'voii, l>y the iliseovery in LSuO of the mixed ethers, 
w’a.s eiiubli'd to n fer etln r, sdcohol, and aeids to the v'aier 
type, and to predict the e xistence of acetic anhydride, wLich, 
as well as benzoic aiili>driib‘, w'a.s dLscuvered in 1852 by 
Cerhardt. To the.se tvias Cerliardb added two others, 
tho.se of hydrogen ami hydiochluiic acid, and with the 
former as.sociated the aldehydes, ketones, and many hydro- 
carbons, c.//., the r.ulicles discovend by FrankJand and 
Kolbo. The tlH'ury of tyi>es was still further (ixtended by 
Williamson, to wdiom thr conectition of coiidcii.sed tyj)es in 
due ; by Odliiig, wlio lir.st .suggested the idea of repre.seiit- 
ing the relations ol eoiiquitinds by the u.se of mixed types; 
and by Krkule ami Illlnlernll.^ other iiive.stigator.s. 

The fonndaliun of electro chemical science may be saicJ® 
to have bi'cii laid by Nicholson and Carlisle, who in 1800^ 
di.-.co\ered the dccomposiliuji of wat(‘r by tlie agency 
the voltaic i»ili. ; but the earlii'.st eleetru-chcmical expo|i-"V' 
meiits weie tlio.se made by rjie.stley in 1775 upon 
iiioiiia gas, and by J)eiiiian and Van Troostwijk in 1781^ 
upon water, liy means of frictional electricit}x OuickshSiik 
by experinionls witli flie chlorides of magnesium, sodium, 
and animonium deniuiistratid that wlieii those salts are 
decoinj»o.sed by tlie elecfrii! cuneiit, alkali always appears 
at the negative, and aeiil at the ]»u.sitive jiole. 

In 1805 Berzeliu.s and lli.singer publi.shod their observa- 
tions on the elect rieal decomposition of salts and some of 
their ba.ses ; oxygen, acid.^, and oxidizc'd l)a.ses, they said, 
appear at the po.'^itixc jiole; eumbustible bodies, alkalies, 
and earth.s at the negativi-. Later experimenters, how’ever, 
showed that it is tiui metal, not the oxide, that appears at 
the negative ])ole when salts are electrolysed, and that 
nxide.s cannot be .supi>u.sed to exist ready formed iu salts, 
Davy, whose electrical exticrinients WTro commenced in. 
1800, undertook in 180G a course of investigations which 
led liiin to the. discovery of the metals of the alkalies and 
alkaline earths. In 1807 lie expressed the opinion that 
bodies having an ailinity for one another arc in different 
states of electricity, and ^^that chemical and electrical 
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attractions depend upon the same cause, acting in the one 
case on particles and in the otlier on masses of matter.” 

.In 1834 Faraday discovered that the deci>ni]M)sitions 
effected by tlie voltaic current indicate the ijiiantity by 
nreiglit in which the elements combine, ur the weiglits of 
the atoms of the atomic theory, thus adding to the 
probability of the correctnoss of the sn])position that tlm 
operations of the same agent are oxhibitciiin bc»tli chemical 
and electrical phenomena. Latterly, tin* di-coveiy of the 
action of the copper- zinc couple by (Jl:nlM<me and Tribe 
has opened out a new Held of elect ro-cliriiiical research, 
alrcvidy productive of imjiortant results. '!’«» mentitm, 
however, the numerous advances that lia\c beiai made in 
recent times, whether in elicmical j>hvM< s m- in i ln niistry 
pro[ter — especially as reganls the eonslitiitinn und .s\ nthesis 
of the compounds of carbon -—would be to i i tin. s(‘o[>c 
of the present introductory notiee. Tin* ivadnr must, tln-re- 
fore, be referred to tlio treatise's and migin.il nn-mnirs of 
those whose labours have effected tlie nnulmii (l< vi'lopmcnt 
of chemistry, and have raised it to the high ju).Mlit)n uhicii it 
occiipie.s as a science at the ]iresent time. (r. n. j;.) 

The Elements. 

The exaiiiiiialioii of all tlie various snbstanct's nmt uith 
in nature has led to the discovery of m.\ 1\ four dithu nt 
bodies, from wliic.li it is impossil»li' by any mcaiM totr ut. 
our disposal to sejiarate simi>lcr suli.slance.'s ; tli(*\ are 
consequently termed “ehmientary or sinqilc InMlie.-,” or 
“ elements,” •It is not asserted that such .''ub.^taiiccs arc 
absolutely simple, or that they m.iy in»t lu* fonml iiercaltrr 
to yield more than one kind of matter, but nn rely tli.il so 
far as oiir knowledge extcmls it .^o ; indi Ml, nct iit .-pec- 
troscopic rcseaiKshes favour the inque.s'sion that some at lea^-t 
of tlie elements are, perhaps, conqMaimls of .■^ilnp!cr bodn-s 

It is the study of the laws which regulate the <M>nibina- 
tion of the elements with oin* nn(»ther, and \n which thejr 
com[K)unds are subject in their mutual action^, and of the 
properties of the elements and of the c(»mj»oiirMl-' formed bv 
their union, which constitutes the science of < \u mi-tiy. 

The majority of the clciiieiits are of eompai.il i\« l\ nn- 
occuiTCiicc, whilst many of them are extn im ly rare. In mg 
met with only in certain localities, (lold and a h w othi‘i>. 
almost always occur as such, and our atino.^vplu rt', Wi- know, 
consists chietly of the two elements, oxygen and niliogeii, 
in the free state; also some others, siicli a.'> •ailion, copper, 
silver, anil sulphur, are occasionally met will) in tlieuncuiii- 
bineil state, but in geni;ral two or inori' eh iiuMit- an* baiiid 
united. The number of elements of wdiich the materials 
are made up which principally compose the eailh and the 
plants and animals living upon it is, however, exceedingly 
small, 'rims, •plants consist chictly of carhoii, hydiogen, 
ami oxygen, and animals chictly of tln'se tliiee elmiient.^ 
together with nitrogen ; water consists entirely of o\\gin 
and hydrogen. Tlie s(did eartlf is mainly compo.'.ed of 
8ul)stanccs such as quartz or silica, < lialK or liiiu\^tonc, and 
various silicates like felspar and (‘lay, tli • elements w liicli 
are the chief constituents of these sii])^lane('^ being (»xygt*n. 
silicon, carbon, calcium, magnesium, alnminium, imn, and 
potassium. The only oftments w lnc.l] apj»ear to be* ab'.oiiitely 
essential to vegetable or animal life are eaihon. o.wgen, 
hydrogen,nitrogcn,.suli)hnr,])h(.)sphorii^,caleiuni,iron, ]»otas- 
siuin, sodium, magnesium, silieon, and eldorim- ; and the 
remainder arc to us, so to speak, merely of arlilieial value. 

Four of the elements— chlorine, liydiogen, iiitingen, and 
oxygen — are gases; and fluorine, which is not known with 
certainty in the free state, is probably also a ga.s ; two are 
liquid at ordinary atmospheric tenqieratures, \i/.., mercni \ 
and bromine ; and the clement gallium, recently discovered 
in certain zinc ores, but as yet obtained in only very small 
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qiiantitic.s, is also* said to be a licpiid. Tin* remaining 
elements are solid.s. 

The tollowing is a list of the', elements now known, 
arranged in aljjli.ibetical order. The most imj»ortant ele- 
ments are di'^tingni -^hed in tin* table by capital ■> ; wiiil.-^t 
those wliicli at present an* of .‘-liL’lit im]M>rtaJi(:i‘, on account 
of their rani occurrence, or <tf (uir imaitiicicnt knowledge of 
their ]»roj>ertif-i, are [uint* tl in ii.dit -,. 
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The proport ii'Ms in which elemcnU unite tog«dlier arc 
deliiiile and (‘oii>tant, a given componiul always c»m.si^ting 
t)f the s.une elements iinitecl in the same proportions. 
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Chloride of silver, for example, in 'wliatevor manner it may 
be prepared, invariably eonsists of chlorine and silver in 
the proporticnis by weiglitof parts of the former and 

107 ’G() of the latter. 

But it is often the ease that oleiiieiils combine toi/ether 
in se\eral |•n)[)uj•tio^s ; \vheiu‘ver this occurs the several 
proportions iii wliieli the one element unites witli (lie other 
iiivari.ibly bear a simple rclalioji to one anolln r. TJiiis, 
1 part by wei.^ht of hy«lro.L^(‘ii nniti*s with 8 parts byw('ii':ht 
of oxy.L^en, foniiiui^ waten-, and with Id or 8 x i' p.irts i»f 
oxyi^tm, fonniiu; pm-oxiile nf liytlnigen. Ai^aiti, in nitrons 
oxide we havti :i eonn>nnnd of 8 parts by weiiilit nf o\\ ^en 
and 11 of nitrogen ; in nitrie o\iile a coiiipniind of IG 
or 8x2 [>arts of oxygen and 14 of nitrogen ; in nitrons 
anhydride a conij»ouinl of 2 I or 8 x 3 parts t»l' oxvgi-u and 
14 of nitrogen ; in nitrie peroxide a cs)nip(»iind of .‘>2 or 
8x1 parts (»f owgeiiand 11 of nitrogen; and lastly, in 
nitric anhydride a eonipoiindof 10 or 8 x 3 jiartsnf oxygen 
and 14 of nitrogin. This l.iw is known ;is the law of 
coinbinatii'ii in multiple ]>roporli()ns. 

'Hie ])rop(»rtions in whieh two elements n)inl)ine with a 
t-liird :d.-so r(‘presi‘nt the proportions in wdiieli, nr in ooine 
simple ninlfi[»le of whieh, they will theni.-elves combine. 
For instance, parts of chlorine and 7b*75 parts of 

bromine combine with 107*GG parts of silver; ainl when 
chlorine and bromine unite it is in the proportion of .‘la-oG 
parts of the former to 7y'7ri parts nf the I.ittta*. Todino 
unites with silver in the projioilion of parts to 

1o 7*GG parts of the latter, but it combines with chlorine in 
two |»roportions, viz., in the proportion of 12<I*;')3 parts 
either to or to three times Go-GG pails of chlorine. 

This is known as the law of combination in reeipiocal 
proportiuiis. 

Til explanation of the.*,e three laws deduerd riitin ly from 
exi»“riiiiental observations, chemists liave adoi-led the 
atomic or molecular tlu'ory which was iirst introduced int > 
the seicnce. by Dalton at the coinnumeeinent of this eentnry. 
According to this theory the exceialingly .‘‘iiiall masses nr 
jiiolrriih of w’hieh it is supposed mailer eoiiM'^t.'^ .ire com- 
posite, being made nji of iiiilivisihlo partieh‘> or (ifottis (see 
the article Atom, vol. iii. p. 3G). d’lie. molt eules of the 
elements are. assumed to consist of similar atoms, wdiereas 
those of compounds anj e.ongerics of di'.'-imilar atoms; ami 
the moh-eiiles whi.*.li e«)nstitnte a gi\en kind of matlc-r, it is 
8uppi).-b0d, are alike in weight .and general pro[M_-rtics, but 
dilfer from tliose of wliieli all other kind., of matter are 
composed, so that. e\«Ty iiioheubj liuloii'/.s to <ine of a 
definite niimbcT of .sp. ides. The .-tudy of the alleiMlion.’^ 
whicli take place in (In* com[Mi.'^il ion i,f muhaiih-s nndiT 
the inllnerioe of various foives, and whieh le^ilt from their 
action n[)oii one another, is the w’ork of the eln nii.^t . w’liilst 
it is the province of the ph ysiei'-t to .'.tmh tin* intliiences 
of 1 1)0^3 forces upon iiiatti-r which aH’i ct i ni in* nndi eides 
w'itlncit in any w’ay altering their eompoalioii 

'fli*.* chemist has no means of a -ceilainiiej, nor does he 
■itr* iii[4 to .L'.rert lin, the ab.solnte weights uf lh«- atoms or 
of t!i ' nioli-eiiles of the varioii-. ‘demenls and tlnircom- 
puiiieU ; ijf com-erns himself merely with their r.-lafive 
weigV^, li vlmgen being adopted iis the .-tandiid nj n fer- 
ein- • lie - it i-, th'* lightest of all know n « him nl.s. The 
n'l'Ui'.e of the atoms of the v.aiiou-. . lemeiits 

referred to t'l ii ol hyilrogen regarded as 1 are* ;ji\en m the 
tldl’.l < 1 . 11)1 ol t he t.ible on [»agO lt)7. ^The difiimiiM- 
tion of the < \ e t itomic, wm'ght of an clement is .m oj.tra 
ton of exir. iij • •! lii. nlty, and oikj reijuiiing t in* great'- .1 
aiidytical .-.kill, . o iliit .is y»-t the atomic, weights ot only 
a limited iiiimb -r ot elements liave been a.scert.imed with 
more tlriii atiiiroxiin it * aecniMcy. The most accurately 
determined atomic wmehts jn,*. tho^*, of hydrogen, oxygen, 
nitrogen, ehiorino, brnuine, iodimg lithium, injta.ssiuin, 
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sodium, silver, and thallium. Apparently the numbers 
obtained for tliesc elements arc practically perfect. 

The manner in which the relative weights of the atoma 
of the elements are determined will be evident from the ^ 
following considerations. 

Tf, instead of comjmring together the relative weights of 
the elements which enter into combination, the volumes 
which th(*y occupy in the state of gas (at the same tempera- 
lure and under the same [>rcssnre) before and after com- 
bination are compared, it is found that gases always unite 
together ill very simple projiortions, viz., either in equal 
volumes, or in volunie.s wdiich bear some simple relation 
such as 1 : 2, 1 ; 3, 1 : 4, 2 : 3, Ac. Moreover, w^hatever 
the immber of volumes before combination, it always is 
redticeil to two on combinaliun. Tims, equal volumes of 
hydrogen and chlorine ga<ea unite without condensation to 
form hydrochloric acid gas ; in the production of water 2 
volumes of hydrogen and 1 of oxygen combine, but form 
only 2 volumes of w ater-gas or steam ; and if ammonia gas be 
decomjiosed by heat or a .-erics of electric sparks, 2 voiunies 
of tlie gas yield 3 volumes of hydrogen and I of nitrogen. 

Now", according to tlie l.iw t>f Boyle and Mariotte, tho • 
volinnc of a given mass of any gas varies inversely as. the 
l)res-,ure, provided that tlie temperature remains the same ; 
for instance, the (juantily i»f air which is contained in a 
ve.ssi‘l ot tilt' ca]»acity of 1 pint under the pre.ssure of 1 
atinosjihere, or 13 Ih iijion the Mpiare inch, may be cou- 
taini'd in a vessel of Jialf a lunt ca[)acity if the pressure, 
be doubled. 

Ae.cording to the law of Charles and (hi}»Lu.ssac, on the 
other hand, all gascs expand equally by heat, provided 
the pie.'-'sure ivmaiii.s e«nl^laut, -the rate of expansion 
being ] of the volume at 0' (J. for each rise of T' C. in 
teiiqieraturo ; or in other words, the volume of a gasvaiies 
directly as the absolute tiaiiperalure. 

A ga.s wliieh strictly conforms to these two laws is said 
to be a ])erfei‘t gas, but none of the gases with w'hich we 
are acipi.unted are [lerlect in this sense. Thus, Aiidrcws^a 
experiments .show that carbonic anhydride, wdiich under a 
jin'^snre of 30 utmosjih(T(*s at 0^ C. is reduced to the liquid 
state, eondimse.s more than it .should according to Boyle’s 
law. Again, the ilensity chlorine gas referred to air, 
a' conliiig to Sta.s’s determination of the atomic W'eight of 
this ele.inent-, should be 2*431)1. 4’lie following table 
exhibits its (Icnsily at various te]upcrature.s from 20"" to 
200^ (kd and it is evident that it is higher than it should - 
be at all tenijicnilin es below 200’ C. : — 

Ii jiiii'-i.ilui'-. O'Msitv. ].rr;iturfj. Dfnsity. 

ir>o^ 2 -Jen'S 

g-trsa 200'^ ‘2-.ir>02 

JnO^ 2’1'I.sr) 

■’roin the few acciir.ite observations wl^ich have been 
ill idc on this subject it a[)pcars that, in general, the departure 
fimii the laws of Bo>le and Charles is greater the mort 
the temjH-r.iture of tlie vg is a[q)roachcs to that at w4iich it 
becomes Jiqiihl ; and chlorine allbnls an instructive illustrar 
tioii of this, .since, it is re.adily condensed to a liquid undei 
tin- jne- aire of 1 atiiio.qihen s at 13' f) O., or by cooling ill 
a baili of solitl eirlioiiiti a”hydiidc^ and ether. 

'File general reseiiibl inco in tlie 1 ehavioiir of gasesundei 
the. iidluem-e of pie-snre and lieat is very groat, however, 
although not in absolute accordance with the laws of Boylc 
and ('harles ; by Ibis we are led to the assumption that 
their phy.'-ieiil constitution mu.st ’)C similar, and, therefore, 
to the acceptance of the propo.sition, originally stated by 
Aviigatlro in J811, that equal volnme.H of different gasej 
contain eipial numbers of molei-ules. Obviously, therefore, 
if the n-lativc vveiglits of cijual volumes of different gases 
are determined under the same conditions as to tempera- 

' Lu«lwi^, Itcrichte dot dciUschen cAcwisc/icw 1808, 232f 
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turo and pressure, the teraporaturu and pressure choscu 
being that at which the gases most closely approximate to 
the requirements of the laws abovj statcil, an estimate of 
the relative weights of tlieir iiioli‘iaile>. is obtained. Fur 
example, the density of nitrogen leferrcil to liyilrogim is 14, 
since a given volume of nitrogen is loiind to weigh 14 
times as much as an eipial volume of liydrugeii at the 
same temperature and under the same t>ri'sj>ure; hence, 
according to Avogadro’s hypothesis, the moleimles of 
nitrogen are fourteen times as lieasy a.s tliu hydrogen 
molecules. 

lu the formation of hydrochloric acid g.is cipial \olumes 
of chloRiue and hydrogen unite without cuinkiis.ition. 'fhe 
density of chlorine gas referred to hydrogen is and 

the simplest possible hyi»otlicsis of tin* compodtion of 
hydrochloric acid is that it consists of an atmn t.i lj\diui;cn 
weighing 1, and an atom of chlorine wi ijnn- :>.) db, so 
that its molecule, therefore, must weigh dti dCi. lint since 
the density of hydrochloric acid gas is .isciitnined l)y 
experiment to bo only 18*18 as c()in)»aie»l uitli rh.it of 
hydrogen, and, according to Avogadro’s h> pniin.-.^i ,, eiju.d 
volumes of hydrogoii and hydrochluiie acid ga^ c<Nitain 
equal numbers of luoleculeSj it f()llo^\s llj.it the weighl ut 
the hydrogen molecule as com[>ared with that of li\ Iro' 
chloric acid iiiusL be 2, or in other wunls, thut ik,- 
molmile vonsiah of two afoim. 'riie chlorine molecule in 
like manner must consist of two atoms, e.ieli weighing 
35'3(), and in the foriiiatioii of h)droehIuric acid from 
hydrogen and chlorine two muleciile.s of h)drochloiic acid 
are produced Jroni a molecule of hydrogen and a molLriile 
of chlorine: in the one luolccnle half the hydiogeii i.^ 
displaced by chlorine, in the other h.dl tlie cliluriin* i.'» di,-- 
placed by hydrogen. It may be proved th.it the :l■^'.nmp^ioll 
is correct that the molecule of hydroehh»rie acid eontain.- 
only a single atom of chlurim', weighing 30 ‘.‘hl, and th.it li 
doe.s not consist, for example, of two atoms of ehloiiiie e.ieli 
weighing 17*08, by comparing the v.irioii-. \ol.Ltile eoiih 
pounds containing rldorine. lu the lir.i i»l.iee their 
densities in the state of gas are determined, ami .i knowledgij 
is thiLS obtained of the relative weights of (Ii'Mi* moleenl<‘s 
as compared with that of the hydrogi-n iiiolcenle; the 
percentage of chlorim*. they cimlain Is tlieii :iM ert. lined by 
careful analysis. The (ieii.'iity referred to hydiogeii .is uiiit\ 
multiplied by 2 gives tlie niole»-.nlar weight of the com- 
pound; and the ]>ereeiil.ige of eliloriin' beiii", known, tin* 
amount contained in the ipiaiitily exjuis.sfd by the 
molecular weight is ascertained by a .sinijde e.ih ul.ilioii. 
Fur example, tlio den.Mty of .sulphur ehlmah; i.^ lonnd lo 
be />7’30, and its niulecid.ir weight is llu ixlon* d7’.»d x - 
or 114*72 ; it contains 010 1 ]ier cent. <»f eld(»' ini*, .^o that 
ill 114*72 parts there are 7l)*72 of elihuine When the 
numbers ihutk deduced are. e.om[iared il i*- .M’"n that the 
loudest amongst them is 3o’3(i, and lli.ii all the higher 
numbers are simple multiple.^ of tlii.-. ; 3o-3‘i i.-. .iccoulingh 
adopted as the number wlneli e■pl■l-^^e,^ the weight of tin* 
atom of chlorine relatively to th.it of tin- h\dri>gen atom. 
A number of volatile chlorine coinpoumU ai i. thu euinp.iied 
iu the following table : — 
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M(»li’i-nl;ir Wfu-la 

W ( «)t I'l 

Hydrochloric acid 

Methyl chloride 



Carbon oxyoUloridc 

‘I.s r.r, 

:;S - ■» 

Mercuric chloride 

*J7n*r.J 


Boron chloridn 

117 -os 


Phosphorus tiiehluridc.. 

i:i7*0-l 


Carbon tetrachloride 


.‘Ili \ 4 

Silicon tetrachloride 

ld‘P44 

4 

Aluminiam chloride .... 

2t)(>*7l) 


Chloiiuo 

70*7:i 1 

.jC X ‘J 


In like ni.iimcr, on comparing the various volatile com- 
pounds which coiit?iiii oxygen, it is found that the number 
10 repre.sLnl.s the le.ist w'cight of oxygen contained in the 
inolecul.ir weight ol any of its compounds ; 10 i^ tluaefoiv 
taken as the atninic weight ot oxygen. 

In all ea.^e.s in which it is [lo.^.-nble lo obtain volatih^ 
comjiounds, the atomic weiglil.- ol elements may be deduced 
in till.-; maiiiiiT ; unfortunati lv , h<iwe\i‘r, many of llio 
clciiiciit.^ dti not fnrni.*>li .-^l.ible vol.ilile eom[)oiimls, so that 
liitheilo till* .itoiiuc weights oi the luihiwing i*h ineiit.s only 
have been a M-eit.iinitl by the Mpplie.it a»n of .\ \ og.nlro’fe 
hy[)OtIiesi.-^ : 
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'li.hii .11. 

nioiiiili . 

Niuiiiiiii' i 

'I'm 

( 'ill 1)011. 

Nilo-',! I. 

'I'lt.ii,, .in 

< 'Idol iji.-. 

1 1- maai' 

Till. - ■•Il 

( 'IiKHiiiinn 

1 h. \ . ti 

\‘.iii 1 liiiii 

Fluoiiiu 


Ziin . 

llvlh..;.!.. 

.*'1 li l! ' I'll 

/lO iilll.llll 

The detei iiiinat ion ot tin d n.iiv'ol 

l»odii ^ in tlie .state 


of g..is is tliu^ an opei.ititii' n, 1 iiiid.inu'nt.il iiiipoi taiu'c. 
'rile precke in. inner in wliidi the di ti i iiiin.it inn is tlleeled 
i.s ile.scribed in Jim.-.t of the te\i bi.uk-, un i liemi-li}. 'riie 
method.^ onlin.ii’ily emplo\id in ih.* e.i-. ..l Imuid.^ loid 
.solids whi(;Ji by the a[)[)Iie.i[ mn ol 1ie.il e.n !>* M>ii\eited 
into va[ioiir «*r gii'. witlmut nndei g«»iiig de« umpu-ii ii.n are 
known respect IN ely as 1 )iim.i-.V. ami thu . . .i moililiea- 

tion of the latter melliod of great value ha-, hm ally been 
introilueed by Hofmann. Ily Dum.i'.’.s methn.i tin- wi igbt 
of .siib.'.tance ].-> a.M’erl.iiiieil which will Jiiiiii li .i eerl.iiii 
volume of ga.s at a ei-rtain ti niper.iinre and jui '.^iin* , by 
(hiy-Lussac’s imstliod, however, and l»y Holm.inn^ moililiea- 
lion of it, thevoluini* of ga.-. nieauiied wlm li is fiiinished 
by a given weight of thesubdanee at a eulain tempeialure 
and ])res.siiiv. Ily either iintliod we .inive liiially at a 
kaowleilge of the weight (a*) of a certain volume i^r) of the 
g.is at a teniperal nu‘ / and pu*s-.iire // ; and it . di ii-ity (\)) 
referred to hydrogen is tluii lound bv dividing tlie weight 
by the weight (/a ) nt an cjual vtdiiine lj\diogLn at 
the same tem[)er.ilure ( .iiid pie.:jsuie j> -- 


Or the (Ituisily refi rri‘d to an may be ealeii.aled in :i .simd.ir 
m. inner, and then enn\oriejl into the deii^itv ufiiud t<» 
hydrogen I )\ imill Iplieat ion bv 11’13, — tiie i.nnil" i vHiirli 
o\pre.^.s,e.> the deinsily uf air o-iriii-d to h\ilii»an llnth 
inelhod.s M'lpiire. that tin* .siib-taiiee be lie.it' d !•« lie* tein- 
]>eiature at which its v.ip«nir eln.s.Jv ..| i.i<'\iiii:ile.- to 

the laws of Hoyle and Ojiai les, w In* h i' n.i'idv .r. ei i:imed 
by exjieiinn lit ; this leinpei.;! n: e, how i \ i ■•lo n vi ry 
etaisiderably above the boiling p.'int el lie -i.li.-tani e, and 
.'leetic acid in. IV bi* iiled .i - an il!ii-li ''.mi "1 tin.-', 'riius, 
alllioiigii lids .leid bell-. .It 111’ O. n-. vijioiir <hu*s not 
e.xbibit, the leijiiii.- 1 d.m-ity ni,! li i: ' In.ati d to 2o() ' C., 
as will be evident 1 1 eni 1 he t.)lle\. •! I ible the theuri-tieal 
vapour dentil V' of .leetn j. id \ qieiii uleind to livdiogeii 
being abonl, 30 : 

'reinp<‘Mtiin‘. 1 i 

ViipMir I'fiidiy 1'. I 1.'" I' '•» r :;n ol ;;»rol 

Owing to iiii.iveid.d'.e t \ I II i iiiieiit.il erroii>, and, in m:iny 
<‘ase.>, prob.iblv to the ui I om daiiee tliat the \apoiii.s ol .'elid 
yind liquiil boille-. ah Vei N impei’leet ga.ses at leiiipeial Ul’ts 
not mui’h above their boding point.s, tin* determin.ition ol 
the vapour ih*nsii v of .i .sub.slaiiee doe.s not, a.s a rule, liiinish 
u re.suli ol mole lli.in ap[Mo\iuiate aeeur.iev,- lie* lesiilt 
being the iiioie acenr.ile, however, tin* meie i.iretied 
tlio vapour .mil the higher tlie teinper.itiire at which the 
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density is determined, provided always that the temperature 
be not so high jis to cause decomposition. Ihit tho rela- 
tive proportions in which the elements combine, and the 
composition of eoiupoiinds may usually be ascertained with 
very great -in many cases with almost absolute — accura(*y 
by chemical analysis; mnl the determination of the JeiiMly 
ill the slate of gas simply serves to prove wlnCh of the 
several mnlli[>le proportions, in which it is found that the 
elements combine tt>gether, is the true atomic weight. Kor 
instance, analysis shows that marsh gas is a eoinpoinal of 
carbon and hydrogen exactly in t)ie i»roportioiis of 1 ]>.irt 
of the latter with 3 of the former ; lhat earboiiie anhydride 
consistsof caibon and oxygen in tlie. pro[u)itiuii of JUpaits 
or an atom t)f the latter and (I or 3 x *J parts of carbnn ; 
and carbonie o\idc of the same elements, in the ]a‘o]>oriion, 
h«>\\ever, of 1<> of o\yLn,‘n and 12 or .‘1x 4 ol eailHUi. ddie 
question, therefuie, is, Wliiejj of l]ie imiid)ers, iJ, or 12, 
repre.sent^ tlu‘ relaliM* w light of the carbon lhat 

is to say, i.-. ni.ii>'h gas aeonipound of an atoin of liulrogeii 
and an atom ol earbon weighing 3, of two aiojus of 
hyd rogeii and an atom of carbon weighing d, or of lour atoms 
of hydiogen and anatom of e.irbon weii^liing 12/ Tlie 
inoleenlar wi-iglit -. ut three siieh compounds wouhl be lespec- 
tively 3 i- 1 »>r b (>4 2 or tS, and 12 4- 1 or 1«‘» ; and the 
corresjHunling theoretical deaisities leiernd to ludrogiai 2, 
i, and S. I•’inding, liowiiVer, by expel iiiieiit lhat the 
den.Hty of marsh gas is, say, 7*3, we at once eoiielnde that 
the atomic weight of carbon is 12 and not nr because 
tile ob.^erved density of iiiarsli gas mu->t eln.cl\ aemrdswith 
that required on tliis a.>^iini|)tion. 'flie dill'i-ieijee between 
theory and evp.'iimeiit is [UMctically seldom, 2 i \im, so large 
as in thi.-^ <a-e, uhidi i.-^ merely given a^ an illu. traliou 
of the priin-iple. involved 

'rile, eijuivaleiit of an element- that is to sa\, theaiiimint 
□f it w’hieh IS capable of eond.»iiiing with or displacing oiio 
[lart by weight, or one al«»m, of hydro-eii - b»‘ing kiiovMi, 
it'* atoniie weight is not absolutely lixed b\ (he determina- 
tion of tlie di n.'-ily ill tlie stale of gas ot il > i«)inpounds 
with olli'-r eleiiiLiits; we are at iiiog enal'K d lo .sa\ Iroiii 
this th.it tile aloinii’ weight cannot exn ed eiiiain value, 
— for iii^t.ine*-, th.it tin- atomic' weight of ehlorine cannot 
excecvl do'.'hJ, because all its conij»oUiuU i ontain eillier this 
amount or .'•oiiic sinijde iinillqde of it in tiieir molecules. 
It is lie\ ei tlidi f-ns'-iUt that i'. ]j('t I lie weight ot 

one but of .‘'evei.il atonic of chlorine; file probability that 
30 '3d is the true atomic weight is eiioniioie'y meiva.M'd, 
ilDW'ever, as (oni]>ouiid alter eoiiijiouiid i.^ examiUfd and 
found to eontain <ir .-,ume ,-inipl<‘ iiiulliple oi .*’)»» 

parts of chluiine in nioleeide. 

Jn the case of tlio.^e elements of wiiieli .-.t.d)le \olalile 
compounds have in>t been obtained, llie studv of their 
specilic heals is of gie.it iinj>uitaiMe, and moreover 
fui'iiishi .'* mo.'*t iin[>ortanl conin lu.ititai <tf the atomic 
w’eiglits deduced by theaid ot Avogadii>.. liypi.tli' 'is. 'Fo 
r.ii'.e the temjier.itiire of equ.d wi iglit . i.t lilleii nt sub 
stanee. the.-aine number ot deglee-., to 1 {\ for 

in-t ime, veiv dilleiciit amounts ol IumI aie reijinred ; and 
<ra the other hand \ eiy dill'ereiit amount - nt In at are given 
out wli L'jiia weights of di He rent .siibq.me* aie eoolei] 
from theiiiiti.il leinpeiaturc to a lower tem|M-r.it me / ' 
Of a I'i \cept liydiogeii waiter hu'- the eri ale'll 
ca[»aeity tm' lie.it, and i.-., therefore, ado[4i'd a-, tin .'-landaril 
of r'4eieine, the immbi r w liicli (*,\pre.'>ses the amount i»f 
h.iat m*ce.-, :.ry to r.ii e the, te-inperat nre of a given weiLdit 
ot abiflya leit.iin nnnd)er of degrees, or w hn li i', given 
out by it ill eoolinj tlnou-jh a eeilain number o] degries, 
as compared with that required to rai^e tlij teinper.ttuie <»f 
cii equal weiglit oj water the same immberof degrccN being 
tei'iiied its Sjienlic heal, rims, the specific heat of lithiniii 
is *9108 ; that i.s to s.iy, to raise tlie temperature of a given 


weight of lithium — 1 gramme, for example — from 0® to 1® 
C. only requires *9408 of the heat necessary to raise the 
temperature of 1 gramme of water from 0® to 1® C. The 
.specific heats in the solid state of the various elements of 
which tlie atomic weights Iiave been determined by 
Avogadro’s hypothesis are given in the second column of 
the following table : — 





Specific Heat 

Name of r.liMiient. 

.Specific Ilf 

:ile WeiKht. 

/ 

Multiplied by 
Aioinic Wcl)(bt. 

Aiitiiiioiiy 

*0508 

122 

G'19 

Ar.si ni<’ 

■0811 

74*9 

010 

l*l'-lUUlll 

•u:i08 

207 -5 

G'39 

1 enroll 

5 

11 

5*5 

limiiiinr 

•08i:j 

79'75 

G-72 

♦ ‘.hImhi 

••i.'.so 

1 1 -97 

5 '49 

loiliiio 

•or, 1 1 

120-53 

G 84 

F*ml 

•u:;u 

2oG'4 

G'48 

Meieiiry 

•(»;u7 

199*8 

G-33 

\l‘vl\ h.lemnn . . ' 

•0722 

9.V3 

G-92 

< I'lin ini 


198-0 

G17 

us 

•17t 

30 -90 

5 89 

.‘Sri* 11111111 

•07'1.'> 

70 

5 '80 

J Si 1 11-4 111 

•21120 

2S 

.5-1)8 

Sul|iliur 

'171 

.,1-98 

5-47 

'l’*Iluimni . . .. 

■047 t 

12S 

G-07 

'fill 

1 •05i:‘2 

1178 

G't)2 

' 'rungsicn 

i 'o.;;;! 

ISi 

G-H 

/mu' . 

! ‘on,'’i.5 

1)4 -9 

G'19 


On coinpaiing the numbers in the fourth column of this 
l.ible it will lie seen that they vary w'ithin conqiarutively 
n.iirow' limits; and if certain of the clemcnt.Vare eveepled, 
vi/., boron, carbiui, ]diosphorus, sulphur, silicon, and 
.selenium, the agreement becomes non h closer, the a-verage 
product obtained by iiiiilti[>l^viii,g specific iieat into atuiiiic 
weiglit being about b'o. From this it would appear that the 
s]>eciiic heals of tliese elements are, at lca.st approximately, 
in%ei\M*l> pru[H'itional to their atomic weiglits. IVom the 
ob.'crvation of this reJ.itioii in tlie ca.se of only a small 
nniiibei of elements Diilong .ind l\‘tit., in 1811, were led 
t<» infer lli.il the atoms ot all simple bodies have tlie same 
cap.ieity fur heat. 'J’lie .'p. i ilie hi'at of a body varie.s, 
lioweviT, with tlie leiiq>ei\itiire ; an extreme instance of 
tliU i.s atforded by tin* i leiiieiits eaibuii, boron, and .silicon, 
as will be evidmit on iM.s[)eelijig the following table of tlie 
spt'cilic lieat ol carbon in the Jorm of diamond at various 
teniper.iturcs ; — 

r.O’ l«np ir,0” 200 " GOO" 085“ 

Sj... 111.* Il-Mt -ill *101 '2;u; '270 --lio ••lis *458 

Pi.Miu. ig.rAli*! \\t. ^ 5-45 

.’lllil Sjin llSi* Ml.. 

Hence, owing to the cirenmslaiu*e that the dcteriiLina- 
lions of bpeeilic heat have not been made at temjicratures 
wlindi are coiiip.irabK. for the ditfereiit elements, there is 
111 ) doubt that many of the le.sidls which havts been 
<>btaiiied uie ilefeelive ; bi‘»t Jroin Welier’s rei^ent researches 
it appeal.'^ that in the < ase of the solid elements there is a 
point for each elemmil, after which the iimreaso in specific 
lieat with increase ol tempm’ature. is in.signilicaiit, and when 
tjiis ])uint is reachial the jiroihict of .specilic heat into atomic 
weight — tin; so called atomic hi-at — \birie.s within compara- 
tively narrow limits, 'riiese limits, according to Weber, 
an; from h'h to ti’h, but it appears jirobable that the 
.superior limit is slightly greater tlian this, and as 
a matter of fact the atoniie lieats of nearly all the 
elements are. nearer fi'.') than T) 5,^- the latter iiiunbor being 
charae!eristi(; of the so-called noii-metallie elements, the 
atomic W'(‘i gilts of wdiicli can be determined by the aid of 
A VI igadro'.s hypothesis. 

in fonsequeiice of thi.s relation between the specific heat 
of an element and its atomic weight, we can readily deter- 
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mino the atomic weights of elements whicli do not furnish 
volatile compounds, it being merely necfss.iry to ascertain 
the equivalent of the element by analyzing its compounds, 
and to multiply the equivalent by such a number that 
the product when multiplied by the specific heat of the 
element will furnish a number not less than 5*15, and nut 
much greater thaii 6*5. As an instance* of the application 
of the method, the metal indium, one of the most recently 
discovered elements, may be eited. Analysis showed that 
the equivalent of indium was 37*8, but this number was 
doubled on account the many points in wliich indium 
resembles zinc, — tlie latter metal having ihc c.juivalent 
32*45, bnt the atomic weight (>4*1). For mml until 

Bunsen detenniiied its specilic lu'iit, Tom; .ii‘« c]»ted as 
the atomic weight of indium, but lie round {Imt it was 
necessary to multiply the equivalent by g m mdi i lli.it the 
product of .specific heat into atomii; weight slmnlil ci»ric 
spoiid to that ordinarily observed, tliiis r.ii-ing th.* atomic 
weight to 1 13*4. 

The follow'ing table is a list of I lit* elnn. iit^ uho.sc 
atomic w’cights have been dclerniiiie<l from the •»b-t i\.ition 
of their speidfic heals alone. : 


N.HIIH* of Kloinr nt. 

Spri’illc Ili Jil ' 

\!..inic Wnrilt Atiiiiiir Ifi'iif 

\hniiiiniiiu . .. 

•lil 4 


("jidiiiiiiin 

Mi.^»;7 

111 0 

{ ‘nliiiiin 

•170 


(.’“liuiii 

Mil 17 

1 n 

C'hrorniinii 

•KM) 

'.•J t 

('ohalt 

•107 

l» 

(.’«>] »[M'r . . . 

•OO.'i'J 

*; 

L*i(lviniiini 

MM.'O 

1 17 

(’diirimim . . . 

m;i 

0 a 

(Jolil 

•n*;:!l 

km: -j 

Iinliiun 

Mir.70 

1 1:; t 

b'iiiiuiii . 

*n:;i’i; 

km; 7 

Iron 

•n 1 

r.a !* 

bMuthaiumi . 

•oils 

i:;o j 

bitliiiiiii .. . 

*!• InS 

mol 1 

M;iglir‘siuru. . . 

•’,-.0 

‘J » n 1 

M.'iinj.'iin’si* . , 

•Tgl 

1 .s 

Niek.-i. .. 

•101) 

.'“is <; 

ralliiduiiii . 

Mi.‘.0;'5 

loi; g j 

ri.itiinnn . . 


km;-, 

J’nt:issiu!)i . . 


;:'.>u| 

Rliniliimi .. . . 

•0.•..'•'^ 

K'l-I , Il 1 

RutliiMiiiiiu .... 

MMlI I 

in;:'.) . li 

Silvci 


107 o'lj 1 »: i 

Sniliiitn 


' i 

Thallimn 


‘Jn’.f;! 1 


The. only elements of which at juc.^eiil tlic .itoiinc 
Weights have not been ascertaini'd, eitlier by tlie vajuiiir- 
density or s]»e.cific heat luellitul, are eibuiiu, ihoimm, 
uranium, and yttrium. Even the eijuiv.ileiit ol g.dliiini i.'. 
not yet known. 

Often, also, infonnation which i.s of serv ice in dcli rmining 
the atomic weights of elcnieiilMiiav he obt.uned by ob.serv 
ing the manner in which tlieir < ()nij)«)nnds erv^t.dli/e, for it 
i.s found that in many iuMances ;i>given element in ;i com 
pound may be dis]>l.iccd by another without altering the 
crystalline form ; for exainjile, in ordinary alum, which is 
a double suljdiatc of potassium and aluminium, tlic j»ot.i.s- 
sium may readily be disjilacedbv sodium, oi the aliimininm 
by chromium, and yet *1110 resulting euiuiioiimh i-yv^talh/e 
in precisely the sann* nianner as the alum. Siil»stam*is 
which thus agree, in crystalline form are said to be i'iu- 
morphous. A great number of ihomorjilnuis .siih.'.tanct s 
have been examined by eheinists ; and thev have been led 
to infer that, as a rule, when two compound.s eontaining 
similar elements agree in crystalline form Ihev c«>nt.iin the 
same number of atoms; and hence the quantity of an 
element which is capable of displacing an atom of another 

‘ This number i-s known In ha too low. 
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clement in a compound without altering its crystailiiio 
form is regarded <is its atomic weight. This is by no 
means always the case, however, and the occnncnce of 
isomorphisni canm»l alone bo taken as a proof of the 
atomic weight of an element ; it is of service ralhor a> a 
check on the ileterminatioii.s made in other wa^.s, and .i a 
stimulus to iiivestagation in the euse of elements whicli 
have not been snlliciently exaniim d. For in.staiice, eeitairi 
pho.sphorons and arsenic mint v.d ^ nf ^imil.ir •■oiu]»o^ition 
WW3 known to htMstumiiqilniu.'^ w It li a v.m.uliuni mineral, 
vanadinite, the cnmpu'^iiioii <d wliirh, .uct iding to the 
rect‘iv(*il aftauie woi'jlit of van.idium, t'lnl.itid im analogy 
with them. w.is h.<l hv tin-. t<> investieatt 

anew the. cnmpnund^ nf vanadimm .iiid In .it n-i luiju* its 
atomic weight, and he Joiiiid lli.it, v. hat li.id hit!. it.» b'aii 
reg^anloil a- vanadium was leallv .ni »».\ide nl th** . h mi ut, 
and that wIumi the eeiupd itimi et tiiemnui.d ' .m i.lii.iic 
was ealcnlati tl fmm tin- Inu- .ihuiiic wev^lit ..t s nj.ulium, 
it was preei.seJy simil.ir tn that <•! tin* miiieiaU with hsli 
it w •as known to In* i-nmni pl'.'ii , 

il , 

We liavc ]M)iiili‘d mit (p. '1,^1 it i.s li» be .-aipjiM, i.-d 

til. it the nu»lecule t>l Ji\dii._i-i, i.., i » .u i\\»i .i»nm-. , 
hence, if the al«»mic ULmdit ni i, he 1 iki-n 1 it-, 

nioloeiilar weiolit. *J. Iiinidii in ..-i . i i.nu ih- mi.li . ui.;r 
WLMghts of oilier ehnunt.- lli.it - h» 1 , . ih. iu..ii\i* 

weights id their tiinleeide ^ l eb l red |n ll.it ut ]iv*li'»jtli 

it meiely mar.-^^ary to di.ti imim* iheii ili u.-iti. . o i.jn .1 
to li>drogeii a.s miilv,and tluMi to multijilv tin «Ui. by 
2. rnfortuiHitelv , owing to tlie In-h lempLiaiui'* win- a 
liio.d. of tlic elelilelit.s aie eolivei led into v.ipuui, I l.t di ii-il s 
ol only ver\ few ot tlam are a■^ m i kiu.wn. 

! W'lieri, liow i*M I , llie jiiokcul.n ^\UL'ht.^ of tia el< ii.» iil.s 
aie coinpai’cil witii then ut.uiiie wimlil.-. jt i- lound lluil 
! ihev are Hot alw ay.'-, ' m tin e.i-,i ol liMlji'jein di'iibh tin ir 


I atomu! weight.s , heme it i- inleiieil t]i..t, tie mi ule'. of 

1 eliMiients do not all loin.nn iwo.iii.m-. In i !. v, ...tlie 

■ atomic weight ami nioleeiil.n w ei dit a m i , w In. ii n. -at. lies 

the conclusion that llm moln uh .m nnuiatoin .i i.on- 

! Mst of a single atom , in a J.-w oihi r (.oi--, th. heu) ir 

j weiglit is eitluT -1 oi ♦’» Inn. n atomi. v.- ml the 

I moleeiilcs are tlieieloie le j ih i- t. ti.ilomi' dnmic. 

Tile iollowiijg table imli.. ill the < h in wiiiiii 

the iiiolecnlar weiglit - li.ive 1 ileti i mim d 


Xniiii 

I IK.li- 


( 'Idonin-. 
liiDiiiiiie. 
bxliin*. 

I'.Mt 

Nil mgrii 

1 1 nl 

tKvg.-u.. . 

1 .'l i*«) 

Si-h iiiinii 

'rclhniuni.. 

1 

t '.idiniinii . 

.11m; 

Kliii.^pimi Us 

:* I 

-\i-,.-iiic . .. 





It Will be seen th.il two niimi.. i ^ .ne uiveii for .'■iilphiir 
4’lii.-* is becau.vc .it temp mtui.. al uvc Mill’ tlic d« tidily 
ot snljiliur vapour '\> -ii. h.i-, t" imlieate that the "iilj.lnLr 
iiloleculij eoii.M.^t.- of L’ at“m -, w ! eua't ilh lieli.-lty at ab.-at. 

tlllee time-' gie.d, ami, eoll.^eqlU•ntl v , il l !*'be 
su|)posed th.iL the iiiuhiiile.- are bexatoinic. .Selemum, 
wliieh u cloM'lv allhd to Mil[>hiir, exhibits a veiv Mmil.ii la- 
havioiir, ibs vapour a* about 14l)ll'C\ containing only 
I diatomic molecule.-, but a.^ tlie teiiiperaluie .^iiiks it ■> di 
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'rapidly increases. These two clcmentB, in fact/allurd 
striking examples of the resolution of eoAiplex iiiuleeules into 
simpler iiioleeiiles by heat; and it is by jio means iijiprnbal>le 
that the tetratoniic ]»hos[)horus and arsenic inuleL‘uh r> \'»11 
be louinl U) bi have similarly if sullieiently JieateiL 

No iiiLiliDtl is known by which it is possible UMk leniiine 
the inulei’iilar weights of elements or c-oinpouiuls in any 
other sf:ite than that of gas, and the beliavigiir nf sul|>hur 
is alone siillicieiit to piovc that we are nut ju.'^titleil in 
asMiiiJiiig that the molecular weiglits ot liquid or si*lid 
elements or eoin]»ounds are iileiitic.d with tln‘ir iiiule4-ular 
wuiglils as gases. Indeed it is in the lii'^hir-i degree 
probable that the laulecules of solid and Ihiuid I'odies are 
very fie4|Uently lar iiioie l oiiijilex than the iiioleeiiles «)i the 
same bodies in the state ot g.i-^. 

C/tctmrdl — V>fh m'li nf 

I 'm m 

Op[)o>iie the n.iine of each element ill the sec«mil ((•lumii 
of tin; tal»le on [». Ib7, the symbol is given w]u« li is always 
emi)loyed to repIe.^ellt it. This symbol, lioweM-r, not only 
repiv>'‘nt- the ]».irtieular element, but a eeilam detiiiite 
qiianlil\ of it. Thus, the letter il alwav> st.iinU lor 1 atom 
or 1 ]Mrt by weight of hydrogen, tin* Jeller N bir I at(»m 
or I I ])aits 4»f niti'ogen, and tlie s\mbol (1 tor J atom or 
3.*)’.'b» p.irts ot ehlorim*. Compounds m like manner 
re[)resi‘nted by writing the symliols 4)f their eoiistitiient 
elements .side by shh*, and if more than one .itom of eacli 
element be pre.'.eiit, the number is iiulii ated by a numeral 
phuM'd 4)11 llie right of the symbol of the element either 
below or above the line. 'J’liiis, ]iydi»Kld«iiie acid is 
repie-^eiiled by tlie formula 11 Cl, tlhd- i.'. to sa), it is a 
compound of an atom of liydrogim with an atom of ehlorme, 
or ot 1 part by weight of hydrogen willi parts bv 

W( igiit 4'f chlorine : again, sulphuric acid is rejnvMmted 
bv the foimiila II . St.),, wiiicli is a statemuit that il <-on 
sists of '1 atoms of hydrogen, 1 of su][»liur, and I of oxygen, 
and eoii.se(iiieJitly of certain relative, w^dgiits ul the.se 
cleml‘nt'^. A tignn; jilaeed on the riijit ol a .symbol only 
atfeets the .symbol to wliieli it i.s altached, but when 
iiguivs aie J'laced in trout of .several .ssiidiol. all are atleeted 
by it, tliiH ‘.ill, SO, means ICSO, taken twice. 

'riu; di.-ti ibiition of weight in eheiiiieal < liaiige is remlily 
e.\[n i-'.-ed in the tvjiui ot ei]natjons by the aid uf these 
symbols ; the eipiation 

L’llCl-f-Zn -ZnCl.+ lI,, 

for exampli*, is to be read as meaning tliat from certain 
drtinite vv<*iglils of liv dnM*hh)i ie aenl and zinc, i-t-rtairi 
detinit^^ weights ot two dillerent bodic'', /iiie eliloiide 
ami hydrogen, are ]»rodiieiMl. I'lie i sieii is mvaiiably 
employed in thi'. way iitlnr to tApii -.-, cinnl)mat iim or 
a(*ti«»n U[»i'n, the me.iniiig usually attached to the u.st; of 
the siaii -- being th.it trom siieli and siieli boilics siuli aiul 
aiieh otlit.r bodie.s are f4»rmed. 

Iksiiallv, when the symbols of tlie l•lemeIli.s are wiifti'ii 4)r 
printed with a ligiire t*) the Jiglit, it is understood th.it this 
indicates a molecule of tile i-leiin iit, tin.' s\mb4)l alone 
repia-s iiting an atom. ^rJims, tlie .svinbols IC ami P, 
iiidit.itc that the molecules of ljydri»g4.ii .Old pho'jiliorus 
i«‘-pi cl ivt-lv contain li and 1 attmis. Sun i-, acjaailing 14) the 
ni'jh ciil -r tJa.ory. in all i-ases ol eheiiin-al « h.iirjc the action 
i.s bi-twi» n inoli'cnle-^, such .symbols a.s ihese oiiclit alvvay.s 
to be « jj.i* 'urd. 'riiiis, the lormatioii ef h\4liuclilori<- ai-nl 
Irom h\4lii' •«Mi and eldonm; i.s corri'ctly repie.scntcil by the 
eijuation 

II . hCl, ‘JllCl; 

that is to .say, a Jindccule of liydrogeii ami a molecule of 
cLloriin; give- ri.se to two iiiulecules of liydrochioric acid ; 
wiiilat the following ei^uatiun merely represents the lelativc 
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weights of the elements w’^hich enter into reaction, and is nol 
a complete exj^ression of what is supposed to take place : — 

H + CUJICl 

A.s the molecular weights of comparatively few of the 
elements have been determined, however, it is possible 
only ill a limited number uf cases to employ such 
symbols. The molecular weights of the larger number of 
compounds arc also unknown, but in all cases it is usual’ to 
reiueseiit them by forinula; wliicli to the best of our know- 
li dge e.\pre.s.s their molecular conqysition in the state ol 
ga.^, and not merely the relative number uf atoms which 
they contain; tlm.s, acetic acid coasists of carbon, hydrogen,. . 
and oxvgen in tlie [iroportion of one atom of carbon, twof 
of JiVihngeii, and one of oxygen, but the determination of 
its vaptmr den.sity .shuw.s that it lia.s a molecular weight ' 
coiTc.sptimling to the foimiila Co 11 which therefore i» 
alway.s empluved to repre » iil acetic acid. When chemical 
change is expres.si*(l with the aid of molecular foriiiulai, Hot 
only IS the •b^itribut ion oi weight repre.sented, but from) 
mere in.^pei lioii of the .symbols it is pus.siblc to deducethe- 
relative V()Inme.s whieh tin* agents and resultants ocicupyin 
the .state of gas if nu‘:isnre«I :iL the .same temperature and 
iiiulci* llio same ])iessnre. Tlm.s, tin; equation 

L>J1,. I ().-liJl.p 

not old}' rej.jre.sents that cerlain detinito weights of 
hydrogen and oxygen fiinn’.sli a certain deiiiiite weight of 
the C4)iii]M)uinl whieh we term w.iter, but that if the water 
in the .stale of gn.s, the hydrogen, and the oxygen are all 
iiie.i.Niiied at the sum; teiiquralure and pressjure, Llie volume 
ueeiq)ied l»y the oxygen is only half that occupied by the 
Iiyclrogen, whilst the iv>ulting water-gas will only occupy 
tin* same volunu* as tin; hydrogen. In other words, 2^ 
V4)lume.'. of o\ygc‘ii and 4 volumes of hydrogen furnish 4 
volumes of w.itia* gas. A .^itiq)le efjuatioii like this, there- 
fore, when properly inti i preted, alfords a large amount of in- 
forni.itioii. One other iiistanci; niay be given; the equation 

l>NlJ.j-N,-i-3H.,, 

lepiv.seiits the decomposition of ammonia gas into nitrogen 
;md hydrogen gasc.s t»y the eleedric spark, and it not only " 
conveys the information that .'i certain relative weight of 
ammonia c«»ii.sisting of cerlain relative weigliks of hydrogen 
and iiitrug'*ii is biokeii up into certain relative weights of 
hydrogen .iiul nitrogen, but also that the nitrogen will bo 
contained in half the .space which contained tlie ammonia, 
ami th.it I In; volume of tin; liydrogen will be oiio and a half 
time.s as gre.it as that of the original ainiiioiiia, so that 
ill the di;eomj)').'-,ii,i4)ii nf ammonia the voliimo becomes 
doubleik 

Toniuda* wliieh merely i xq>re.^.s the relative iiu tuber of 
atoms of the diirereiil ilemeiits ])re.sent ill ij, compound are 
termed empirie.d Ibrmuke, anil the formiilie of all com- 
])onnds wlio.se moleeiiliir weights are undetermined are- 
iicee.s.-^.inly enqiiiieal. |/’hi; molecular formula of a com-. 
})ound, however, is always a simple multiple of the einpi- 
riea] lonnula, il not identieid with it; thu.s, the eiiqnrieal 
formula of acetic .nid is (MIJ), and its molecular formula 
i.s or twice CIJ.,0 if the vapour density of a 

l onijMiiind eamint, bo asciTtaiiied, it.i molecular formula can 
only be a.seerlaincd, with more or le.'^s approximation to- 
ll iilh, by considering it.s ja'operties, and especially its rela- 
lioii.s to allied conq»oimds of known molecular weight. 
For example, cliromie anhydride i.s represeiitoH as CrOg^ 
and, altliiuigh it cannot be vaporized, this is hold to be ita • 
molecular forinula ehietiy on account of the formation . 
from (diromic anhydride of a volatile chromium oxychloride, 
the molecular w eight of which is found to accord with the- 
formula CrO.pi^, . 

But in addition to empirical and molecal'a^-fpnnul»» 
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^chemists are in the habit of employing \nrioii.s kinds of 
rational formulae, called constitutional hn n mho, gin phic for- 
mulae, ikc., which not only express tho molecular cum[Kjsilion 
of the compoiiiuls to which they apply, but al.so einhody cer- 
tain assumptions as to the manner in whicli tlie (■.oiiJ^Litueiit 
atoms are arranged, and convey morii or hiss information 
with regard to the nature of the coiui)ound itself, viz., the 
class to which it belongs, the manner in which it is forimal, 
and the behaviour it will exhibit under various circum- 
stances. Before expk’ning these formulai it will In' neces- 
sary, however, to consider the dilfcnanL-; in cinnbiniiig 
power exhibited by the various elenu nts. 

It is found that the number of atoms of a n t lcimait, 
•of chlorine, for example, whicli unite with an :iioin of lmcIi 
• of tho otlior elements is very variable. TJiii , liydrogcii 
unites with but a single atom of eJihniiu*, /int with two, 
boron with three, silicon with four, and pho-pliom. wiili 
five. Those elements which are ciiuivalcnl m conibining 
or displacing ])owor to a single atom of hy«ho;j.-n an* .saiil 
to be univalent or monad elements ; whilst tln».c whic li ai(‘ 
equivalent to two atoms of liydrogcn are Icrmi-ti bualcut 
or dyad eletuents ; and those e([uivalciit to three, tour. li\c, 
-or six atoms of hydrogen triad, tetrad, pentad, t>r ]w\m\ 
elements, lint nut only is the combining power or valcjicy 
•(atomicity) of the elements ditferent, it js also ol»Mr\c(l 
that one element may combine with anoliu r in siwcr.il prii- 
•portions, or that its valency may vary ; for evanij»h', j»lio-. 
phorus forms two chlorides represented by the lia!»’al- 
PClj and and nilrogeii the scries of oxides lepi.- 

sen ted by tho lorrnuho 

N,0 , NO , N .O^ , N.Oj , N,0, . 

In explanation of tliese facts it is supjiosejl that tae] 
element has a certain number of “ units of allinils/’ \\lii« li 
may bo entirely, or only in part, taiga ged when ii. entei-^ 
into combination with other elements; and in tlio>c e.i.-e^ 
in which the entire number of units of atliiiity aie not 
■engaged by other elements, it is siip[»o<e(l that tho.-e whieli 
arc thus disengaged neutralize each (»tliej*, as it weie. Toi 
•example, in peiitachloridc of ]>liu.s|ilionis the li\e unit.-, of 
4ithnily possessed by the ]»liosphorus at om are :-atislied by 
th(5 live monad atoms of clilui-iiie, but in tin* trieliloride two 
are disengaged, and, it may be siqiposed, sati.'^fv each otlu r. 
Oonipounds in which all the units of allinit y of ihe con- 
tained elements are engaged are said to be nraffd, wliiKl 
tho.se in wliicli the affinities the eonlained element.-, wu* 
not all engaged b} other elements are Miiil to be vnsatK- 
?'ated. According to this view, it is iji ee.-..sai,\ to a-sume 
that, in all unsatnrated coi]i[Hmml.s, tuo, or .Mane e\eii 
number of affinities are diM-ngaged ; and aKo that all 
elements which combine A\itli an even number of monad 
atoms cannot combine with an oihl number, and rire etrsif, 
— in other words, that the number of iiiiit.s of alliiiity active 
in the case of any given element inust be .ilw.iy- either an 
-even or an odd number, ami that it eamiol be at one time 
an oven and at another an odd nnmber. There are, how- 
ever, a few remarkable cxei‘[)tions to this ‘‘ law." Thus, it 
must bo supposed lliat in nitric oxid(\ NO, an odd nmnber 
of affinities are dismig-ggi'd, sinei*, a, .singli* jilom i»f dyiul 
■oxygon is united with a single atom of nitrogen, which in 
all its compounds with other elements ael.-^ eitlier as a liiad 
or pentad. When nitric ])eroxi(lc, N.Oj, con\eiled into 
gas, it decfinposes, and at about 1 SO ' I \ its \a|»our entirely 
consists of molecules of the eompo-ilioii \().. ; while at 
temperatures between this and 0 ’ 0. it consists of a mixture 
in different proportions of tlic tw^o kinds of molecules, 
and N02.- Tho oxide NO., must be regarded as another 
iustanco of a compound in which an odd number of affinities 
of one of the contained cloments are disengaged, sim e it 
contains two atoms of dyad oxygen united with a single 
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atom of triad or pentad nitrogen. Again, when Ijexa- 
chloridii of lung.-ti'H is convcrtcil into vapour it i.j de(’om- 
posed into chloiim' and a [)eiitachloride, having a normal 
vapour density, but as in the, majority of its eonq)ouiids 
tungsten aet.s as a hexad, we apparently must legard its 
pentacliloridt^ as a cumpimuil in whieli an odtl number of 
free atlliiitie.-; are disengaged, iliilieito no e\[>lanation lias 
been given of these except ion.-, to wliat :ipp(‘ars to be ;i law 
of almost nnivi i'sal atiplication, \i/., lli.it the Mini ot the 
units ot allinily of all the atoni-, in .i (l oqinniid i-, an even 
number. 

The number ol units of ailinii v aeiui- m li,,- c.i^^ (if any 
paitieular eleini'iit i. I.ir‘:rly deje ndt nt , Ikwm \ i i , upon the 
nature of tin- i 1 < mmi nr elLiiii-nl-: with wliiiii il i-. a-..-,;!- 
laated. Thu.-', an .iloin ol ii/dine oiil\ eonibii.i ^ ’kMili mie 
of hydrogen, blit ni. IV iii.ilewilii lliue ot elil.iune, wliieli 
iniver combines with inoro tlran a .‘■■iiipjo atian ol li\dn.g**n; 
an atom of phoNjiliorns iiniti with only three at«>ii'- (.f 
hydrogen, but wit lithe nl chhawie, ni' with four oj liydro-i-n 
and one of iodiia* ; and the « l.!( ridi . eone.spcnding !»» the 
higher oxides of Itad, ni< i.« i. n. ing.inc.- 1‘, .iiul ai.-i iiie, 
I’bO,, Ni.ddj, Mn().,.aiid do n..t e\iM a-, .^l.ible 

compounds, but onlv the low. i .Mniidr-. I'l ( ’I . , N'jCl., 
]\fn(.d.. , and As(.dj, are known. 

It is (lilliciilt, therefore, to ehc— ilv tin* . ]. nn !,t- jcei .rding 
to their valencies; indecil, an ai)roliiti il>- il.i.itinii is 
scarcL'ly po.ssibl(‘. In the followin'* t.ibli* .i iminl i i nf the 
ileinents are air.inged nio.-tly accoidiiip totlnir .tpp.ueut 
ma\inniin valencies -- 

/e/'Tih. /’/ -( 

11 \dit>gcii. n\\.jiii lli-mii 

F^anrinc. ; liniuMi. (:,,M 

< liloiine, ,*<1 Inal nnii. I 

bioaiiiic. I < <(!• iMJi. 

iniliijc. I .aai 

j /n . 

Polas',iniii ' ( .nh-iajii' 

Fnihuni ( njiji. ' 

bithiuia. ' .Ml 1. Ill \ . 

I 

'i'iinolfi, If- I'n,f,s. 

('.'irluai. Nil'*', 'M Suipl.’ii 

Sllii nil. I’l'n .j'l «>! U- Si Ii Ijllllll 

Tin. Ai -• 111' '|Vl!:ii ’!:ii) 

Mminaiuin. .Vatiinnuv 'I’i'iil; ’• ii. 

ladiinn. iliMaiil li , l‘d> i" 

'riiallilllll. I 

Jmn. I 

< ’liiuiuiuni. 

Al.nigaiicsc. 

( ’«»h.llt. 

Nirkrl. ! 

Platiniiiii. 

I'lilkuliina. 

Idle valency of an I'lenient is vsiially f\po -.-id )•> dashes 
«)!* Jioinan iiiinier.ds jilaced on the ndJii «•! its sMnbol, 
thus: ir, ()", r. ", V\ ;Mm ' lit m CMIJ drneting 

graphic formiihe the .symbol.^ ol t he ■ h i"' nt .ii e wiilti*]! 
witli as ninny lines allaclied to e .• !i \i:d'"l a.^ the element 
which it I'l'present lia-- unit'' (»t alhni!'. 

(Iraphie formul:“ aie eiiipl"\ d i<* e\pu -.^ the manner 
in which it i.s as.'.nnied ihit tin i- '' titneiit atoms ot coin 
pounds are associated toi-i'ili'r, ‘‘-i example, the trioxido 
of .sul]»liur is u-u.illy leLiaoh d .i a I •impound ot an at*ini 
of liexad siiljilmr w ith iIum ..i-ms ».l dyul oxv n, and 
this hyputlie.''i.s i-' ilbuMiaii il I v tho grapliie fuimnia 

11 s -- -n 

() 

When this oxide is bnaiglit inti» contact witli watc'r it com- 
binca with it lorming .siil[)!mric acid, Ib.SO^, and it ia 

V. — 6 o 
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supposed that in this compound only two of tho oxyf;c!i 
atoms are wholly tussocititcd with tjhe sulphur atom, (‘:ich 
of the romainiiig oxygen atoms being united by one of its 
affinities to the sulphur atom, and by the remaining affinity 
to an atom of hydrogen; thus — 

O 

II 

ll_0-S-0-ll 

II 

0 

Again, the reactions of acetic acid, QJI/.)o , sliow tlint tlic 
four atoms of hydrogen \YhieIi il contains Jiavii not all the 
same fiincticm, and alsotliat the two atoms of oxygen La\o 
different functions; the graphic formula which ue are led 
to assign to acetic acid, viz., -- 
H 

1 

II -C- II 

i 

0^0—0 -II 

serves in a ineaNiire to exju'ess this, three of the atoms of 
hydrogen being represented as as-sociated with one of the 
atoms of carbon, whilst the fourth atom is as^ociateil with an 
atom of 0x3 gen which is united b)^ a single ailinity to the 
second atom of carbon, to which, liowevir, the .seeoiul atom 
of oxygen is iiniteil by botli of its atliiiiti.-'. It is not to 
be siipp<)^rd that there aie any actual (tf union be- 
tw'ceii the atoms; grajdiic formula! such as these merely 
express the hypotlois that certain of tl. atoms in aeom- 
ponml come dirretl)' within the sj'heie of utiraclion of 
certain other atoms, and only indireeily within the sjdjere 
of attraction of others, -an Inpitlnsis t<» which chemists 
arc Jed hy observing that it i:. often jiossiblelo sejiaratc a 
group of eleini'iils from a compound, and to di^['l.ice it by 
other el(‘n^•nt^ or groups of elements. 

Rational tormuheof a much simi)lerdeseii[itiiinthaii these 
gra{)liic formula* are g<‘nerjilly employed. For instanei*, 
sulphuric acid is usually represented by the formula 
»SO^(()n)M''hii‘h indicates that it may b(‘rei.':inh*d nsacimi- 
poiiiid ot the group S(\, with twice tin' eiouii < ill . Each 
of these Oil group-? i-. eiiuivab*nt in euiiibiiiing or di.splae- 
iiig jjower to a, monad element, sinceil eonsi.-th ot an atom 
of d3'ad oxNgeii assoeialeil with a single atom of monad 
hydrogen, so tint in lliio ease tin* SO, groan is eijuivaleiit 
to an atom of a dyad dement. This fujiiim.i for snl[»huiic 
acid, however, merely lepreseiits .'^ueli faeU as that it is 
po.'sible to displace an atom of liyilrogen .iiid an atom 
of oxygen in siilphnrie. aciil by a single atom ol (hlorine, 
thus forming the compound 80.,I1C1; and that by tho 
action of water on the e(,nipound SO. 01, twice the uroup 
OH, or water miims an atom of li3dri»*i( n, i., introduced in 
plae»* of th‘‘ two monad atuma nf ddonm* — 

Sn.OO-f LHlOll SO Mill;, } I'llOl. 

W,ai-i‘. Sulpiii.ii au'l. 

formnlm like* the'-e, in fact, .an* iiuthing mon* 
tliaii i\iiii')bc ex I ax*.-'." ions of the eliaiarter »jf ilie eoin- 
ley rejueseiit, tin* arrangement of .^3 iiibol.-i 
jn.i«'i! !,ii,. ijjanner beiiiL: undi r-a<)«id to eiaivey 

Ceil in 1: imi with regard to tlie eoni[)iMinri.-^ n.pre 

siaitf* 1. 

Gron- • '/f '.(j (./• more atoms like Sf), and OH, which 
are capa 1 o! .vin'r Ihi* [lart of (•Iciiientaiy atoms (tJiat 
is to say, wl a . ;ii bi* tran.'.ferred fmm compouml In (mn 
pound), aie . •iini-l r'inipimnd radicles, the i*lemen!ary 
atoms being simple railide-?. 'rims, the atom of Jydrogen 
a monad simple r.jdjele, the atom of oxygen a dyad 
jiimplc radicle, wlnFt fin* <:rmip OH is a monad compound 
radicle. 


It is often convenient to regard compounds as formed 
upon certain types ; alcohol, for example, may be said to 
be a compound formed upon the water type, that is to 
say, a compound formed from w\ater by displacing one of 
the atoms of hydrogen by the group of elements C2HJ 
thus 

o{“ o{Si“> 

Water Alcohol. 

Chemical Actiofi. 

Chemical change or chemical action may be said to take 
place whenever changes occur which involve an alteration 
in the cumpDsition of molecules, and may be tho result of 
the action of agents such as heat, electricity, or light, or 
of two or mure dements or compounds upon each other. 

Tlircu kinds of changes Jirc to bo distinguished, viz,,, 
changes which involve combination, changes which in- 
volvt! decuiii position or sciiaratioii, and changes which im 
volvc at the same lime both decomposition and coni bi nation. 
Changes of the first and soi'oml kind, according to our 
lirese.nt views of tlic con.stilution of molecules, arc probably 
of very rare occurrence ; in fact, chemical action appears 
almost alw’a3s to involve tlio occurrence of both these 
kinds of cliangL*,*f()r, as aln-ady pointed out, we must 
a.ssumc that the molecule-? of hydrogen, oxygen, ami 
.several oilier demeuls are diatomic, or that they consist 
(d‘ two atoms. Imleeil, it appeurs probable that with few 
exeeptioiis the (‘lemeiits me all compounds of similar 
atoms united togetlier by one or more uiiits«of affinity, ac- 
conliiig to their valencies. If this be the case, however, 
it is evident that tlieie is no real distinction between 
the ivaelions w'liieh lake plai‘e when tw’o elements combine 
ti^gether and when an eleim iit in a compound is displaced 
by another, 'bhe combination, as it is ordinarily termed, 
of chlorine with hydrogi'n, and the displacement of iodine 
in pota.ssiimi iodide by the action of chlorine, may be cited 
as exanijdes ; if tlicse i(‘ai*tions are represented, as sueh re- 
actions veiy 1‘onimonly are, by ecpiatioiis which merely 
exju'es^ the relative weights of llu! bodies which enter into 
reaction, and of the pindncts, thus 

+ (M IIGl 

I eiili iiiK .«liorhjoili' acid. 

KI - Cl ICCl + I 

rot.'i^siiiiii h iliilc Cliloiiiu*. Tuta 'Slum cliloiidu. Iodine, 
they appi!ar to differ in character ; but if they are correctly 
rejiresenti'd by molecular c'lpiations, or expiations which 
expres.s the n*lativc numbi r of molecules wliich cuter iiitJ' 
reaction and which re-,ull. from tlu! reaction, it will be ob- 
vious that the character of the reaction is substantially the 
.same in Loth cases, and that both arc iijstances of tho 
occurrence of what is <;r(linaniy termed double dccom- 

pnr ilioii— 

II, Cl, 2IIC1 

('Idol UK fvdiucldoiic acid. 

+ (;i_, 2KC1 + Is. 

rotnssic chlovldo. Iodine. 

Fur chemical action to t.jke jilace between. two bodies it 
i.s iKC(:.-.s:iry tluit they should be iir contact, and, ihereforo, 
gencially speaking, tliat one of them should be in the state 
of liipiid or gas. t-; 

In all case.s of clii'iiiical cliange energy in tiie form of,, 
heat is either develoiiod or absor ifd, and theUmdunt of ‘ 
beat developed or absorbed in a given reaction is.as defi- 
nite, as are the weights of the substance engaged in the., 
reaction. Thus, in the production of hydrochloric acid.\ 
from hydrogen and chlorine 22,000 units of heat^ are? 

* A unit of lipat is tlie <|uiintity of heat nocoRnary to raise tho teiiS.-^ 
lienituru of 1 graniinu of water TX'., and whouevor ortiole 
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developed; in the production of hydrobromic acid from 
hydrogen and bromine, however, only 8410 units of heal 
are developed ; and in the formation of liydriodic acid from 
hydrogen and iodine 6040 units of heat are absorbed. 

This difference in behaviour of tlie throo elonients 
chlorine, bromine, and iodine, which in many respects ex 
hibit considerable resemblance, may be explained in the 
following manner. Wo may suppose that in the forma- 
tion of gaseous hydrochloric acid from gasi^ous chlorine 
and hydrogen, according to the equation 

H2+0lo = Hei + HCl, 

,a certain amount of energy is expended in M'jur.iiiii'^ the 
atoms of hydrogen in the hydrogen niuU'eulf, ami tlu 
atoms of chlorine in the chlorine molecule, fnan i :n‘h other 
but that huiit is develo[)ed by the conibinatiim of tin 
hydrogen atoms with the chlorine atoms, ami tljat, 
more energy is developed by the union of the atoms ol 
hydrogen and chlorine than is expended in separating tin 
hydrogen atoms from each other ami the rhlorine atom., 
from one another, the result t>f the action of the two el 
men ts upon each other is the development of lu 11 
amount finally developed in the reaction being tlm dilfe 
enco between that absorbed in decom}K)sing the elenh ut.o 
molecules and that developed by tlie comIuuaLion •>f tl ■ 
atoms of chlorine and hydrogen. In the formation » 
gaseous hydrobromic acid from lupn«l bromine ami iAa.^ioi ; 

in addition to the energy ex]v:mled in doeomposim;’ the 
hydrogen and bt?miino molecules, energy is also i \pemleil 
in converting the liquid bromine into tin* gast‘o\H roiali 
tioii, and ])robably less heat is developed by the eombiu.v- 
tion of bromine and hydrogen than by the combination of 
chioriiie and hydrogen, so that the amount (»t lieat final ' 
developed is much less than is developed in (he foimaii i 
of hydrochloric acid. Lastly, in tlio product ion ot v. l-'ei 
hydriodic acid from hydrc\geu and sJilid iodim* — 

TL-l-l .-IlM-TlI , 

JO much energy is expended in the dLcomposirion of I e 
hydrogen and iodine molecuh’s ami in the eonveivion of l e 
iodine into the gaseous condition, that tin* he.it A\liic h t 
nay be snppo.sed is devidoped by the combination of t e 
lydrogen and iodine atoms is iiiMitlieient to b.d.ince t c 
apenditure, and the fin.al ve-;ult is tliereloie nenalive ; 
leuce it is ^ necessary in forming hydiiv)dic acid lioiii il.s 
ilemenis to api)ly heat coiiliLimni^ly. 
tjftheso compounds also all’ord oxaniplcs of the fact ll at, 
;en’erally speaking, tho.s*' coiiq)ound,s are im».Nt n‘.n l\ 
ormed, and are most stable, in tlie formatinimf \vhi*‘h iie, 
lost heat is developed. Thus, chlorine entris into v- 
Ction with hydrogen, ami removes hydrogen fouii liy -o- 
enked bodies, far more re’adily than luomim* ; and ]l^^ o- 
hloric acid is a far more stable substance than h\ drobroi lie 
sid, hydriodic acid being greatly inferior e\eii to h}L •(^- 
romic acid in stability. 

When two substances which by their action iqum e A\ 
thor develop much heat enter into renclitm, the react ivi is 
maliy complete without^tlic employment i>f an e'vLvs^ e*f 
thor; for example, when a mixture of h\drogen ; id 
cygen, in the proportions to form water — 

/ 2H2H-0o-2011., 

exploded, is entirely converted into wal u. Thi is 

ited thaf'i certain amount of heat is ilevi'liiped in ilio|>o»lu« tm i ol 
sertain body, tho production of a qu.intity of- it et[n.il i" ii , n )!e- 
lar weight lu grammes is to be undcrstoiui. Thu*;, in the al »\c 
ie,the production of hydrocldoricj, hydrobroiiiic, and :i ids 

ftns tho production wspectivcly of SU-aC, 81*76, and rj7 •."»•’» gmni m-s 
thoso bodies. 
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also the case if two^suhstances arc brought togetlier in 
solution, by the action of which U])on each other a third 
body is formed which is insoluble in the solvent employ t J, 
and which also does not tend to react upon any of the sub- 
stances present; for iiistanct', av lien a solution of a elilo- 
ride is added to a solution of ii .silver .salt, insoluble silver 
chloride is prcci[jitatetl, and aliiinst the whole of the silver 
is rAnoved from solution, even if tlie amount of the 
chloride employcil be not in excels that theoretic.'illy rC' 
quired. 

Lilt if thiu'c bo no lemlcncy to fonn an in idiible rniii- 
poiind, or one wliicli i.-> not liable to leact ujnMi any of the 
other siibslanees prrsenl, this is no longer tlu' e.n.e. Kor 
example, when a solution of a per-s.ilt of imn added to 
a solution of pota.^.diim thioeyanate, a derj) rod coloMiioii 
is produced, owing to (hi* formation of tliiocvanale ot iiou. 
Theoretically the reaction takes place, in tln^ cast*, of the per 
nitrate of iron in the manm r n pre^mted by the, i?qu,itioii 

Fe.,(NO,),, + OKCNS - l*V.(C\S),. + OKNO^; 

Fltiu* nitiaU*. I’DtassiinmliKu 1 n i.- ilii '* •. ,iriii!i-. Min iie 

but it is found that cm n wlu n imav lli:iii sivt.y times the 
amount of potas.sium thioc>.in.ilL- nquireilliy this eipiiitioii 
is added, a [>ortion of tin: lerrie niti.uo still niii.iiii.s uiieon- 
verted, doubtli'.ss owing to tho oeeuium e of the reverse 
change — 

r e,(CNS)^; d- (;K\() j - Fe,(\( >,), }- bK(. NS . 

lu this, as in most other cases in ^^hieh Mibslunce^ act upon 
one another under .Midi circuin.'^tanees that tin; re^nliing 
conquiumls are fieo t») r -.iet, tins extent to wliidi tlie dil- 
b'rent kinds of action wlndi may occur take pl.iei* lie- 
{)endent upon the in.iss of tile suliNtanee-^ prr?,»*nt lu tin' 
luixtuie. As another instance ol this kiml, the d« <‘oiiq> .m- 
lioiiof bismuth chloride lu w.itiu’ in.iy be c ited. If ;i \erv 
large (pianiily of water be addetl, the chloiide is ( ntiiely 
decomposed in the manimr repie.-.eiUed bv the iMpiilion- 
I'iCl.. + Oil. liiO^ j ‘MU' 

r.i-i.iieh oIiJiiikIc ' l’.. "iinli fvyi'lil'.nil'* 

tlie o.xyehluride being preeipit ileil ; but if smaller (j>. anti- 
ties ot water be added the (leeoiiip aai is im oiiqil 'le, 
ami it is found that the extent to wlmh dceonqu..-dl ion 
l.dic-; [»!aec is [)ropunii>nal to tlie qmniM’y t l w.itir t iii- 
plo^ed, the deeompo.MtitUi being incuni[»!ete, i-xiept in po'- 
s«‘m‘»* of large cpiintities (>f water, 1 m cuum; (.»f the oci ur 
reiu'ij of tile rever.se action - 

EiOCl d-LMlOl -LiCl . -f Oil,. 

( 'Iiemical change wliidi lueixlv inVi-lNe.-s ^iiii[»le (Im ■ ; i- 
[Mi.sitiou is also inlliieiieed by the piesi iu e the pi<.!ii. i. 
of (leeo]ii[M»sition. 'riiu ^ w lien c.ilcium caibi-nate j ^ -‘r ly 
lieated in an open ves.'^el, it is eiitirel\ iKs ■•i.ipi*-- il oito 
carbon dioxide gas and calcium oxi'h'- 

i'AH), - CO, I OM 

I'.'CihiiM (’.n !i..n ili..\i !■ ( i i' " 

When it is lieateil in a. coiilinetl .^pw . i’u ■ (i. f,,i,ipn^li jun 
only goes on until tho lil>eraleil e i- i n'" .1 .i ct iLtiu 
teusiiui, and as long as the. li-mpei.n ..i* .ii-- Ufl v,ny, tla? 
tensimi ivinains tlie same, .lud i. j* i.di iil of the pm- 
p«»rtion i>f tho compdinitl (heM’i.j - .. I'iit i-. lo sj\, <4 

the amount of ealcium o\:-i.* pn m* . but tlie teiisi-m 
increasL-s if the lem[M i,itine i i.i: I. au 1 diiniiiishe.^ it it 
is lowi'ied, owing tt» the lei . udi'ii.il :oii id a portion of |] e 
carbon dioxide with the cile.inu oxide; ttu* example, .n 
iStll)^ C, tlie tension i.s njinv-ih nt t » .i eolunin of ni r. .iv 
i'o miiliinetrrs liigii, but at Inp) O. it i.s eipiivah nt i-i a 
coluiim of [)'20 mill. appln-s the teim di-s.i -iat i. n 

to changes which oeeiir in tlii.'i manner; the term oiilv 
applies to those, e.ves ol decomposition in wliich {iroduet.s 
are obtained which under the conditions of the exj -i.- 
incut lire. eiiiMlde of reiniitimr to form the oriLMiial Mile 
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stance. When such substances arc Jieated in a confined 
Space, not only does Jeconipositiun talce place, l)ut a cntain 
proportion of Ibc decomposition products rcconibiiic, and 
for each degree of temperature a definite relation i xists 
between the ninuber of niuleeules broken up and ibe 
number of molecules reconstituti-d ; an equilibrium is thus 
maintained, and the tension remains constant. Hut as the 
temperature rises, a lurger number of iiioleeides arc de- 
composed and a propurtion.dly smaller number reformed 
than at the lower temj)eivitiiie, so that the ten>ioii risiis 
with the temperature. When, however, a sub'^t;inee like 
calcium carbonate is be.iteil in an open vessel, lli‘‘ < aibon 
iliox-ule escapes as it is lormed, and therefore it imifos* 
sil>Ie for recomposition to occur, and ultimatil} tlie whole 
of the carbonate deeoiiipDsed. Ai)pari‘nll\ \\hene\ er .M)lid 
substances undergo di.-sueiatiun and funii. h a .'-olnl and a 
gasisms pnuluct, the tendon of dissociation idwa^s iude- 
pemlent of the amount of llie solid decmupo'ition product 
present. 

Thi' Klnnmta and thvir CoinjianuJa. 

Tile elements are usually divided into two gnat classes, 
the metallic and the iion-metallic elements, the following 
being classed as non-metals, and the remainder as metals.' - 


llyvlrogoii. 

S. Imuiiii. 

C’lilnniic. ! 

Ti'ihii run 

Bromine 1 

Nil log' 11 

lodiiK* ; 

Bdi'iri. 

Klnuiine. ! 

< ‘.tlliwM 

Owgt 11 I 

Silii on. 

Sulpliiir. j 

I'ljoq •horns 


The metals aic mostly bodies of high sp< cific gra\ity ; they 
exhibit, when [luli.sbod, a jieculiar brdiiaiiey or metallic 
lustre, and they are guod coiiduclurs of lie.it and electricity; 
whereas the non metals arc mu.stly bodies ul low' speciiic 
gravity, and bad conductors of boat and eleelrieity, and 
do not exhibit nietallic lustre. Tlie ijoii-iiietallie elements 
are al.so sometime.s teiiiied metalloid.s, but thi.s appellation, 
w’bicli '‘iginties iiietal-like sub.stancc.s, strictl} la-longs tociT* 
tain i‘leiiieiits wliicli do not possess the [Hopertie^ ul the true 
metals although they mure clo.^ely ie-eml»le them than the 
non metals in in my re-jjects; thus, selenium and tellurium, 
which .ire eloM-ly allied tos’dpliur in their chejiiical proper- 
tie-^, altliough bad coiidiietors of be it imd ele> ti icity, exhibit 
nietallic lu'^lre .md lune lelatuely bigdi .‘'jiecitie gruMties. 

lint when the [irupeitn-s of the eieineiits aie ean-fully 
contrasted tog.-tlier it is olniomi that no strict line of 
dcMiiarcation can be draw n dividing them into two cla.sse.s ; 
and if tln-y are arranged in a serie-, tlio-e which are most 
closely allied Jii prM|i.j lie-, being placed next to each 
other, It i.-i evident that tie re is a more or le^s legular altera 
tiuii ill prnpeitie-i Irom term to term in the seiies. 

When binary conipoimds, ur compounds of tw’o elements, 
are decomposed by an electric eiiriciit,liie two eleiiienhs make 
their appearance at oppodie jmle^ Those elements which 
are disengaged at the iieg.ilive ]> dc aie termed electro 
jio.-^itive, or po.sitive, or baiylous eleiiient-g wliiUt thu.sc 
disengagfd at the positive pole .ire ii nii* d elect roaieg.itive, 
or ii-gilive, ur chlorotis element-.. Ihit tlie diticreiiee 
betw-nlh c'.f tw’o clis-'csof element i.-. niif oj d 'glee (»idv, 
and ‘li- y grebi.dly merge into e.icli oUht ; muieover the 
(■hill 1- I'll.itiiaii of elcnient.s are imt ab-.nlute, but v.iry 
acL-.'id.i! .<■ tt> the .'-tate of eombiiialioii in which they exist, 
so ih.it it H a.-i impossible to divide the cleinenl.s into 
two cl' .icc.tidiiig to thi.s jiroperty as it i> to .‘-eparate 
tlieJii tiilo t '.vM distinct cla'.ses of metals and non inetrd^. 
The lullownij, lioWfVs.T, are, negative towaid.s the remain- 
ing clement.:* which an- more or le.^s ]>o.•^iti^c : — 

Fhi'.iiijc. I Oxvgi-n. 

t'id'.niic I Salpliiir. 

Itifia’n* S'driiinin. 

Iodine. I 'iViluiium. 


Elements which readily enter into reaction with each 
other, and which develop a large amount of heat on com- 
biiijition, are said to have a powerful afiinity for each other. 
The tendency of positive elements to unite with positive 
elements, or of negative elmnents to unite with negative 
elements, is much less than that of positive elements to 
unite with negative elmuents, and the grcjiter the differ- 
ence in [iropeiiies between two elements the more pow^er- 
ful is their afliuity for eacii other. Thus, the affinity of 
hydrogen and. oxygen fur each other is extremely powerful, 
much heat being ilevelopcd by tl/o combination uf these 
two elements; when binary coinponncls of oxygen are 
deconij)o.sed by tlie electric curn-iit, the oxygen invariably 
appears at the positive i»ule, licing negative to all other 
elcmenls, but the hydrogen of hydrogen compounds is 
always diseiigageil at tlie ni'g.itive pole. Hydrogen and 
oxygen arc, therefore, of ver) opposite natures, anil this is 
well illufetriited by the circiiiiislaiice that oxygen combines, 
with very few exceptions, with all the remaining eleinents, 
wliiKt compounds of only a very limited number with 
hydrogen liavc been obtuiried. 

II yd mil s.— 'Ibe uidy elements whieli arc known to form 
birary cumpounds vviili liyiliogen are fluorine, chlorine, 
bromine, iodine, oxygen, sulpliur, seleniiiin, tellurium, 
carbon, silicon, iiitrogLii, [>lu)sphorus, arsenic, antimony, 
and copper. I'alladium Las the proiierty of absorbing a 
large volume of hydrogen gas, and it is suppo.sed forms a 
definite compouml with it; sodium and potassium, when 
heated to to 4U0 ' ( \ , also absorb liydrogen and apjiear 
to form definite coiiqiouinl-^. .With the exception of car- 
bon, wbicb furnislies an enormous number uf compounds 
with hydrogen, tin* above named eUmieiits unite with 
hydrogen only in one ]»roportii>n, or utmost in two or 
tliree dilb-renl jirojiortioiis. Excepting oxygen, fluorine, 
chlorine, and bromine, they do not readily enter into .reacy 
lion with hydrogen, .;o that in most cases, in order tc#* 
obtain tlieir coin])()und.s witli byilrogeii, it is iiecessary^to 
iT.sort to indirect nielJiod.s of priqiarulion. The compuiinds 
of the eleinents willi li}drogen may all be included under 
the genenil title of liydrides, but usually they jiossess spe- 
cific irimos ; thus, tin; hydride uf oxygen is known as 
vvat* r, and the Jiydride of nitrogen as jiinmonia. Some 
of the hydrides ol caiboii are gases, but the iniijurity are 
either liquids or .solids; tlni two known hydrides of oxygen, 
water and the so called peroxide uf hydrogen, are liijuids; 
a gaseous and a liipiid Ji}dride of sulphur are known; 
three liydriih‘S of pho.qiliorus are said to exi.st, one of 
which is liquid, one soliil, and one gaseous; hydride. of 
cnppir isa.Milid; and the hydrides of tlie remaining cle- 
ment.s are gases. Ikxeepting the hydride of copper, all 
are colourless sub.staiice.s. ^Ihe following is a list of the 
known h> dudes, iiuluding, however, only the first or 
siniplc.->t lijdride of carbon : — • 


N.'iinc Konnula. 

H vdiog^'ii hy«ludt‘, (ir liyi,lr'»goii 1(« 

,, fbiori»lc, t)r hy^lojlliujiic ;u-iil II K 

,, fhlnriik, or li)tln)i Iiloiir 1101 

,, liroinidc. orhvdrnl)! udil lllir 

,, irxlalc, ( ; hvlriotlio .'ichI Ill 

,, o.xidc, or vviitfi* II., 0 

(iioxido. 


gas. 


liquid. 


j’ sulphido, <11 suljiljun't.t''d Iiylrogi'ii. 

...IkS 

gas. 

,, pci.^iilliliiilc 

...nA(n 

liquid. 

S< 1 « iiiiuii liydrith* 

.HoSe 

gus 

T« lluiinin livdn»k' 

.IliTe 


N'ilr(»g' 11 livdrnlc, or .inini'jnia 

■■ 


rho'^plmric* Indridi*, or pliosj.liiai' 

...iijP . 


»i ** - 

...H.P,. 

liquid. 

»i •> ^ 

...HjP. (!) 

solid. 

hvdiidr, or hi’^iiic 

...HgAr 

gas. 

Anliiiioiiy liyihiih', or .slihiiic 

...fI,Sb 

It 

(\'ul)on hytlrhlo, nictlniiit*, or iiiur.sh-gii.s 

.. H4C 


wSilicon hy drill* 



Copper hydride 


solid. 
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Oridcs.-^hii cloinent oxygen is known to form coiu- 
pouiids with all the elements excepting iliiorine, hut the 
affinity of the various elements for oxygen, and con- 
sequently the stability of the eoinpuiinds resulting from 
their union with oxygen, varies within \eiy wide limits j 
the oxides of many elements which iiave but a weak 
alKnity for oxygen can only be obtained by indirect 
means. 

Although many of the elements unite, with oxygen in 
several proportions, none are known to furni^li luon* tliaii 
five distinct oxides, and* these belong to a n iLdn limited 
number of forms, since they coiihiin one, t\\«», ilin e, four, 
or five atoms of oxygon in the molecule, llul .is iln- .^ame 
number of atoms of o.xygen may unite wit]ia gi\Ln element 
in more than one proi>ortion, each of tliesii livr rl.is-i*:; in- 
clude.s sub-clas.ses. The comiiosilion of the ovirlc, may bii 
best illu-strated and their bcdiaviour ex[»l iiiied by ii g.ndiiig 
them as formed on the type of the. two oxid«'^ ot li\dr«»gfn, 
hy. Irogen monoxide or water, Oil.,, and bydrogeii dioxide, 
0 , 11 ,. 

The monoxiilf it are formed on tin* 1\ [»e of a .sin dt* mu!i‘ 
culc of Avatcr, that is to sa3% they may be n g.udi I as 
derived from a single molecule of water li)' tlie dl place 
meat of the two atoms of h^'drugen by the iM|ni\al(‘nt 
amount of other elements. If two atoms of a monad 
element, or single atom of a dyad eleimmt, or of a poly.el 
element which fnnetions as a dyad, di.spl.iee the two 
atoms of hydrogen, normal mouoxiih's re.sult, (‘xauiple^ of 
which are potassium monoxide, lv',(), and c(ip|»ei o\ide, 
0ii"0. J3ut iiKiuoxides are known in whieli two at«a.r. of 
a dyad or it maybe pol^'atl element displace the two attaie. 
of liydrogou in water; it is sui»po:jod that in Ihi^ ca.■^e. the 
two atoms of pol^^id metal are united together and tlicre 
fore function as a dya<l comiioiuul radicle. .Monoxide.-, ot 
this kind are usually termed siiboxides ; the snboxide of 
copper, ((Jii,)"0, and the suboxide oi palladium, (IM./'O, 
may be citeil as e.xainplo.s. The. sup])0'5ed <‘onstilution of 
the three classes of monoxides is repre.simlcd by tlie follow- 
ing graphic formuke : — 

0 

A 

K— 0--K Cu--rO (hi— (hi. 

INllM.SSiUm oxidi'. 

Two classes of dioxiths may be distiiigni^liial : — the one 
formed from two molecules of water by the di q»l:iceiueiit 
of the four atoms of liyilrogeai liy a single tc^tr.ul atom, 
BUcli as carbon dioxide, (J*MX, and tin dio.xide, ^ 5 n‘^() . ; thi- 
other formed from a single iiioleenle of liydrogcn dioxide 
by the displaceaneiit of the two atoms of liydrog* n either 
by two monad atoms, or by a single d\.el attmi, such as 
pota.s 3 iuin dioxide, K'.,(),, bariniii dioxide, ll.i '(),, and 
manganese dioxide, .Mn^'O... Thc'^e tw^i kinds of liioxide 
ditler erioniiously^ in chemical pn)])erliL*s ; their supi^.M-d 
coiLStitution is represented by the following giaj»hi‘' 
formula; ; — 

K-(J (1 

I I 

0 =c =0 K 0 N) 

Carbon dioxide. Pct.-i^sunn diuxidi*. n.'iniini dinxidi* 

The dioxide.s deriveil from hydrogen dioxide arc ii.snally 
termed peroxides. 

The trioxidva are divi.sible into throe elissc.^, but all 
may be regarded as derived from three molei iiles of water. 
In the one cla.s3 the six atoms of hydrogen arc dis[»l,iccd 
by a single hexad atom, as in sulphur trioxiilii. S’"'!),, and 
tungsten trioxide, W*‘()., ; in the second rla.ss tin; .six 
atoms of hydrogen are displaced by tw'o [lolyad (ti trad ?) 
elements, which together function as a hexad coin[>t>iind 
radicle, as* in ferric oxide, and clireinic oxide. 
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(Cr.j)''*0.j. A third-class maybe regarded as formed by 
the displaceineiil of tlic.six atoms of liydrogcn by two lii.ul 
atoms, and iiieliide^ buruii trioxide, J)"o(.)^, and bismuth 
trioxide, There arc eonsidcrabJe difi‘ea•ellce'^ \v 

properties between these tliive classes of trioxides; then 
graphic formuLc aic as fellow.. : 


0 

\\ ') 

lbr --0 

II 


<< 

()_S 0 

I',- -0 

Ih () 

Siiliii'..]) n 10 -.Mt 

1 L‘J 1 I»- (iMll-' 

1.1 ’'i;!' 11 ti .I'X.ih* 


As exauiple-^ ol h ! I i,.! iif, osminiii t< 1 1 o.\;.!i'. anti- 

mony tctro.xidi-, Sl^.t )j, t he .so-ealled m.eoM [ir ..M.h- of ii'oii, 
and lent ti iio\idc, l*b,(),, m.i\ Ik* lliesc 

oxides umloulvieilly beloni; tt» diUro ni ’.lo too], till* 

is known of tlieiii lor thiir ivl.iliuiis to emli oiliti lobe 
defined. 

Lastly', the few //'to /r/, s \\ liii-b me known m.13, 
.scarcely an exception, i.g.ii d d as d*'n\ctl I'lom ti\i; 
molcc,iih‘.s of water, the tiniili'iii' of h}dr(»L;cn being dis- 
]»lac.ed by two pent. id atom. 'I'hi . ilhe-t i.itctl by the 
following graphic foiinuke ol pli. ph >um nid .ir-i me peiit- 
j oxides . - 

0 0 0 0 

II li 'I ’I 

! r- o V As 0 A. 

ii 

O 0 (.) 0 

AiMii.. j.i 

Sever.il of tin* oxides of rhtoiiie* ami of nitrogen, and 
one (»f the oxides f>f snlphiir, aie ga--’ -.. ; lln- oxnii of 
bytlrogcn, and the o.xiilesol eliloiiue and of juirogen wlncli 
ate not gaseous, arc lii[nid, and the rLinaining oxides aic 
solid bodies. 

/lco/.s~ />*o.sr.? S< tits.- -y] liny (•xide.'. base an ixlrtiiicly 
powerful uHinily f(»r w’.iter, and u .ulily lombnic with it, 
but tne compollnll.^ formed lu this maiiiKi by tliUcunt 
o.\ide.-i dilfer remai kabl) in [)io]>i rties. For i-x.nnple, 
when .sulpliur trioxide, SO., i.s added to w.der, .1 .‘ointion 
is obtained wdiich lias the [>rojteity of ch.niginv, tin- loloiii 
ol bine vegetable, cidounng m.itti i.-, such as liliinm, to red, 
and pi>s.se.sse.s a sharp .sour t:rte but win 11 tlie oxidi* of 
a highly p<».->itive imtal, such as b.iiinm oxido, js added to 
watrr, a .st»Intiuii eapable ot ii*sloring the him- colour to 
reddened litmus is obtinied. In bolli cases the w.dcr 
combiiie.s with tlie. oxide, the .su][jluir tiu-xale biiiig con 
veiled into sulphuric ttt n! ■ — 

S(\. 

and the barium oxide into Luritmi : 

l‘.a(.) I OH,- RiO lI,.. 

Snlpluirie acid ami b.iriiiin liydnc-.d.- .ir- iipic '.iibitives 
of tw'o most im]»oit uil elassi.s of com j 'o'a.i ' . liic and 

the oxides which fnrnisli .uiii wliiu '.iiii med with 
w.iter are coii\einent)\ teiimd n ' wliihd. tlio.so 

wliich fnrni.sli bast*' may be teiimrl .-..cA.s. 

The aci<l oxivles, however, UM'I ■ w 111 ;he b.isic o\idv\s to 
forma third class of cuinpoiuid- < ill'd wliicb are 

Usually neutral bo.lics, tint i-. t*' -.in ih. ln\c no action 
either on red or on I'lue lifmi.' , ilia-, -uljilnir trioxide and 
barium oxide unite to foim ihc di l>nium sulphate;- - 
S( {- III- t bill. 

Tim term acid is apj-linl In sonic (■liemi.st.^ to wli.it are 
here c.illed acid oxnh , ind wh.it wc have calh d bade 
tixides arc freijuriitly ^jiokcn ot as basi*.-', llie acid.'' being 
regan led as salts of hMlro«,ii n : tlii^ view of tin- ci-n-tilu 
tion of acids is ailopted bcc.mst* tlu-y arc formed b\ the 
union of oxides of negative oleinents with tin- o\i.i, 1,1 iho 
positive clement hydrogen, just as what .in* ordIn..rily 
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termed salts arc formed by the union oxides of negative 
with oxides of positive elements. In this article, how- 
ever, the term acid is restricted to compounds containing 
hydrogen. 

Tlie acids foriiKid from the oxides of the various elements 
in the uiaiiner above explairied all enter into reaction with 
basi's, and with especial readiness with those derivul from 
the liiglily ])o.^itive elements, in such a manner salts 
are ]»rodiici‘d, the hydrogen of the acid being displaced by 
the metal of tlie base, and water formed ; for exainnle, 

+ lla'O.lL, IVaSO^ -i- I'OIl,,. 

Su!j<)iU' l<- lu-ul. r.,iMiiiii li) iltii Uiiiiinti 

We may Ibia’efore deliiie an acid to be a coiujMtun l con- 
tairiing one or more of hydrogen wliieli may be 

displaciMl by a nielal by the action <jf a l)a'^e ; but, as will 
be evuh-nt later on, alt liougli :i[»pli(‘.able 1o all a<'itU, this 
dclinitioii is of latlnu* too widii a cliarai'ter. 

The hydiiih'. of liinuim*, < liloi-ine, bromine, and ituliin* 
also readily enter into icaetioii with ba.M'^, eAchanaing 
their Jivdrogi-n for other elements; and as they al.M) 
posM>^ an aciil ta^te and redden blue lilimis, they are 
lmiver^ally n'garded as acids. The fact that tlie^e emn 
poiind.'i are jKOVerful acids is of Consider al>le iinpoitanee, 
assliowinglli.it it is the association of liulrogon with a 
negative radicle which renders it subjr'ct to tlisphurmeiii 
by ]>ositive elements- that is to say, a coinpcnuid in which 
hydrogtm is as.iociated with a iiegati\c ladiclo will h:i\e 
the ]*roperties of an acid, and the more, neL:,ative the ladiele 
the more readily can the hydrogen be disjrhu’cd. The com- 
jiosilioiiof all known acids is entirely in .iccoidaiiee with 
this \iew; thus, in iiitiic acid a single atom of liydrog'-n 
is associated wilh tire negative compound i.ulicle NO.j, in 
sul|>hurie acid t\\<» atoms ot liydrogeii are combined with 
the negative compound rarlicle SO^, and in ])ho^phoiic 
arid three atoms of hydrogen are associated with the nega- 
tive compoiiiitl radicle 1^0, . 

The oxides of the most negative and most positive 
elements nio^t readily combine w'llh water to iorm .neids or 
ba&es, whilst the o.vidcs of the leebl) negative or foidily 
po-silive elements either do not unite with water or form 
■extremely un-stalile I'ombinations. iSiniilarly, tlie oxides <»f 
the most negative and most j>usiti\e elements unite to- 
gether to Ibriii stable salts, iniicli heat being develuj»ed 
by their coiidnnatioii, whereas the oxides of feebly nega- 
tive and positive, elements either <io nut unite or 

form \ei \ unstable salts. The sc^eI^^l oxide-^uf an elciiuiit 
often diller reiiiaikably in jirojieities, lio\vi;\er, one oxide 
exhibiting acid characteis, whilst aimllier has basic j»ro- 
pertics. 

The oxides of must of the so called metallic elements 
are acted upon by acid-', such as .‘-ulphurn', nitric, and 
hydrochloric acids, a .salt of the nielal being loiimd in all 
cases in W’hich corn'^puiiding salt.^ e\i-,t, and the hydro 
gen Oi the acid being eliminated in eonihinalioii wilh the 
oxygen of the oxide as water; for example : - - 

MnO P I,, SO, MiiSO, -i- Oil,. 

-M.*,- . I .(Xi.I., Suljili’iiiii; iU iJ. Muiijcmic'.i m.'; i'«'. Wal.r. 

If c»)ri.‘ ponding salts do not exi.it, howe\«-r, ami action 
taki* p] I'-f, then otlii r jirodiiets are. obi, lined, dhn.--., no 
Stable -iiipl)it»‘ i-oire-'pon’ling with m:ingine:-e dioxide 
exists, and \\lieii thi.-i biidy i-s dccouipost d with sulpliurie 
-acid ox\'/'-n i-, uvmIvi d : 

ii.MhO. L'liSO -J.MiiSO, 4' IKMI, -t (),. 

MiOXilJu. 

Actiiuis of thi> Ij’nd invariably occur with the (ixides 
•wi'iclj may be regarded as foinied on the type of hydrogen 
dioxide. 

Sul{)hur enters into union with most of the 


[chemical compounds. 

elements forming compounds analogous to the oxides in 
composition and general projierties ; in fact, w’e may dis* 
tinguish acid and basic sulphides, corrcsjionding to the acid 
and basic oxides, and salts formed by the union of these 
tw'o classes of sulphides. A\'ith very few exceptions the 
sulphides arc stilid bodies. ISelciiium and tellurium, which 
are closely allied to sulphur, also fonli compounds with 
inriiiy elements more or less closely resembling the sul- 
phides, but they arc of little importance. 

(^hloruh's — Bromidea — Iodides — Fluorides. — ^\Vith very 
few' excc]>tioiis coni[u)HMds of all tli^ elements w'itli chlorine 
have been obtained, and, esjieciiilly from a theoretical point 
of \iewg the chloriiiej^ arii a class of bodies of tlie highest 
impurt.mce. The nllinity of bromine and iodine for other 
clfini'iit.s being much lower than that of chlorine, and 
their eom])uuiuls much less stable than the corresponding 
ehloride.s, eom]»aiatively few lu'oiiiides and iodides are 
known. FJuonde.s of many of the elements have also been 
obtained. 

Clilonne uniti s wilb many of the elements in Uvo or 
more proportions, but at most six atoms of chlorine unite 
A\ith a .single atom of nnotlu r element. The majority of 
tin* eliloriile.s are either liquids (»r solid bodies which may 
be. n.oie or less readily vokilili/.ed. 

\lfridts — r/tnyp/ildis. ' Nitrogen has but a slight 
afliiiity for other elements ; its iiK»si imiiorlant compounds 
are ammonia, Nil.., eyaiiogin, ^NN^o, and the oxides of 
nitrog^-n. The only elements which combine with it readily 
aie tantaliini, titanium, tungsten, and vanadium, and 
most of its conijiounds can Im prepared (uriy by indirect ' 
metlioiU 

I'lio.spborus lemlily I'oiiibines with chloiine, bromine, 
iodine, oxygen, ami .sii]})]iur, and witli most of the metals; 
its eoiiipmuids witli the non metallic elements are of con- 
sideiablo importanee to the elieiiiist; but its compounds 
with the metals have, been little studied. 

Seuieely any of the n inaining elements form compounds ■ 
of Jiiipurtanee with elements other than those which have 
already been e.oii-/idL*red. 

We now i»roeeed to the (leseri[)tion of the elements and 
their more .mportant eonipounds, commencing with hydro- 
gen, and llieni)a.''Mng to Die siH^alled non-mctallic elements, 
whieli will be considered in the following order: — Hydro- 
gen, oxygen, chloniie, bruinine, iodine, fluorine, bulphur, 
sehmiuiii, tellurium, niUogeii, phosphorus, boron, carbon, 
and silicon ; after which the rcinainiiig eleineiils will be 
brielly deseribiMl as much as possible in the order of their 
nlatioii.shij) t*# each other. Hydrogen is placed at the 
liead of the li.-'t, because it is tbe unit or standard of com- 
})arison both for the atomic wi'iglits and valencies of the 
reinainiiig elements, and it is now' usual Also to refer the 
(h-nsities in the state of gas of all compimiids to hydrogen. 
On :u-(’ount ol the number and \ariety of their compounds 
with otlicr element.s the iion-metallic elements are' by fur 
tli(‘. most imjiortant, and therefore are naturally considered 
before the metals. 

IlYP'tOOF.N. 

Suiihol, n ; Atonm; wt., 1 ; Alolredar wt , 2 ; Valency, ' . 

This element was discovered by (Javendish in 1766, and 
was called by liim ivjhiinvKdda air; the name of Hydrogen is 
dei’i\ od from vhup, w ater, and yci m<i», to generate, on account ^ 
of its forming water when burnt. It occurs in the free 
state, m the gases of vol<?auocR, and by the aid of the 
sj)eetro.'.co 2 )u liiw been detected in the sun, stars, and . 
nebiike ; it chiefly exists in combination with oxygen as 
water, and is an important constituent of all vegetable and 
animal .substances. 

Hydrogen is obtained by the dccowpoeiitionLdf water in 
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•various ways. Thus, when two platinum plates, con- 

• nectcd with the poles of a voltaic battery, are plunged 
into water acidulated with a few drops of sulplimic acid, 
hydrogen is evolved from the plate in connection with the 
negative pole, oxygen being disengaged from the. ))ositive 
j)ole. Water is also resolved into its ehnneids when its 
vapour is heated by*» passing through an intensely ignited 
platinum tube, or by discharging eloclrio s[iarks in an 

• atmosphere of steam ; but under tliese circum.slane(‘s, owing 
to the recombination of much of the h^dro^en ;itul oxygen, 

, =only a small quantity oiihe mixed gases is ol.l. lined. 

Hydrogen may also be obtained from water by ilii‘ mdion 
. -of the highly positive metals, cjesiuni, vubiilinin, pidassium, 
aodium, and lithium, at ordinary teiiqier.ituus ; in j 
' -case a solution of the metallic hydroxide Ls obf.iim.d, and 1 
hydrogen evolved, thus: - 

2Na + 20H,, - H, + 

Sudiuni Water." nydro^^^.‘n N»il mn 

• Barium, slrontinin, and ealeinin al&o deei)iii]»ov,> w.iii r in 
the cold, and hydrogen is cvtihed wlnn mumie nmi is 
heated with water at teniperatuivs below the boiling point 
of the latter. Many other metals, such as iron, 

Bine, cadmium, cobalt, nickel, tin, and :intiniou\ evolve 
hydrogen from water when its vajKmr is passed omt the 
metal heattid to redness, the oxide of the inetal la iiig 
iormed, thus : — 

3Fo 4- lOir, - 4 lb, ! hV.O,. 

Iron. W.ntrr. n. * * 

Aluminium als5»(Tecomposo.s water at n n-d lie.it, bntnv iiig 
to the formation of an imperinoablc coating of tJumiiiiniu 
oxide on the surface of the metal the aetioii S(»on .^ioj>.<. 

■ Metals like copper, mercury, silver, gold, *anil pl.itiumu 
4ire without action even at :i l»right icd heat. M-my 
metals, however, which do nut dccoiiipu.o water i.nl*-.-., 
heated with it, if placed in contact with a mon' in ^ali\<‘ 
•element cause the ovoluiion of ]i_\drog»‘n at mdiiiaiy 
atmospheric tempi.* rature.s ; for oxcoiqile, if a plate of /me, 
•coated with spongy copper by iminei.^ioii in a .solution of 
•copper sulphate, be placed in watci*, hydrogen i.s gr.idiially 
•evolved, the reaction which occurs being as follows : — 


and the latter may be removed by causing the gas to 
traverse a vessel tilled with slaked lime ; but if lln* tem- 
perature be allowed to rise too high carbon monoxide is 
also produced, and cannot be removed from the niixlinc. 

Pure liydrogen is a colourJe.s.s, transparent, odonrle.ss 
and tastele.ss gas. It lias never bci u liipiefied, and is vt ly 
slightly .siduble in water, lun vol^lnu•^ of water dhsolving 
I’Dii vohime.s of tlie ga.s at all 1( mpi nitiiu s between 0” 
and 24‘'C. It is the lightc'.t ot ^'11 known bodii-s, its 
specific gravity being -Otiltd, tli.it ol .:ir b* niiiiy ; one 
litre of hydrogen at () (■, and under th" pii.^^iio* of 7u0 
mm. of meicury, weighs 'OS'Jd gianiiiii , .nnl n i -, impor- 
tant to reiiiLiiiljer this iiiiniber, .‘siiici* the wi-i.hl -a a litre 
of any other ga> in.iy be at oii.-i* tn!!i,il by meh ip|\ nig 
by half tlie niolecul.ir w l ight ol b e y < , Mr .-pi*( iiic 
gravity of ;i gas r» f-eio d (o Ji , lii n^rii bi-jiiy .,l\, i\ ii ’i \s 
nudecular weight ( p. 171 ). 

Pure hydrogen 1.-. net poi.-i iKni.-', Ihoiigh it caiii.ot ip 
port life; and if inive'l with :i ei [l.iiii propoilioii «.f o\) n n, 
it may bo bn atliLMl tor .cnie (in.e uiihout ine..n\enii net . 
It is extremely inll.!nnii.il>l , ..nd biiu'^ in the an- wiih a 
colourle.ss iiunlmiiiiioiu llan'.e Im niiii : w.iter ; a biineng 
tafier i.s evtingiii^lied wla n plum i d into liMlngen, and all 
bodie.s which burn in llm an .nr i: . [..ibie ol i*uinjng in 
hydiogcii. 

Hydrugeii docs not .sponlaim.ai-ly eiiMr mio u action 
with any of tlie elemiiits, altliiuigli i' !i !-• a pi.\o.r{ul 
atlinity for suxcral of them. 'DiU', wlnn l;\oh.jtai and 
o.v\gcn are mixed nothing occurs, but it a l-urniiig 
tajier or a heated wire is ap[»lied, a violent explu.-ion 
eiisims, water btung proiluei'il. Simihnls, ihloiine and 
hydrogen are. wit hunt ai-tion upon each oilier in llic tb ik, 
but if the iiiixtiiii*. i.-) expoMd to a blight light ui is lu.ilLii 
by the pa.ssage ol an eh.etric .‘iiark, tlie g:i;-es .it once coiii- 
bine with exp]nM\e violence, lonnii'g jiyliochlonc mui. 
It has already been pointial out that we n)ll-^l .-lij'po.o* iliat 
tim moloeules whieh eoiislilute fiee li\dio'jrn, ihloiiia , .ihd 
oxygen gases arc diatomic, find that liydjoi;in and chlo- 
rine., for example, do not direelly conibme to fomi li\dro- 
chloric acid, but that an action occiiiv sucha.-i is leju'e minted 
bv tlm eiiualiuii- - 


Zn d- 201L - ir. f /n(OlI). 

'/Inf, W^iitur. 1I.> 7uii li\«iruxii!f. 

Hydrogen is usually i»rc]»a red by the action of /inc nr 
iron on a solution of hjjdrochloric or snlplunic aeid. 'riie 
change which occurs is rcpre.scnteil in the following equa- 
tions : — 

Zn 4- 2HC1 - TJ., -i- /n(. I, 

zinc ilydrncliloric aciil. llydru^m. Zim* rlilfiido 

Zn + Ho^O, - H^ + ZnSO, . 

zinc. Sulphuric lu-id. TTy»lioki’n. Zliir 


All metals which readily dccompoM; water wlien Imated 
■ readily furnish hydrogen on treatment with liydrocliloiic ^ oxygen, it is only neee.-saiy lo :jp[)Iy h. a. t 
and sulphuric acid, and many other metals enter more or j action, because the ie-ia,dning laolecnh-. 
less readily (although none so readily) into reaction with | the hc.it develoiied in the foiiii.iliun ol ili 


mill that, therefore, tlie combination (.tf the ateiru- of ileo- 
riiie and liydrogeii i.-^ prei'eded by the separation of the two 
atoms of chlorine in the elilunne molt culcs, aiui oi the two 
atoms of liydrogen in the hydrogen iiioh eiili ficin r.:ch 
other, which necessarily inxolves an expi ndiliire of ein i..y. 
The application of heal, we may av-unie, ser\i.> i" dlei t 
this dccoiii])o.silion of .muiic oi the molecule-, oi ijeii, 

oxNgen, and chlorine, into tlieir (‘onMituenl .i:oje>, . nd 
.since much heat is evo]\e.I by the sub.^e.jiieiit uui 

of lin3 atoms of ]iydn\L'en and (hloiine, nr o( .jiid 

:iii liie le- 
lUiip' ».‘iei.t by 
\'a ! iiortions of 


these acids ; also many other acids may be nied in [ilacc 
' -of hydrochloric or sulphuric acid, but none, act more readily. 
,In all cases the action consists in the displacement of tin; 
hydrogen of the acid ly the metal eiiqiloyed, and if tlie 
.acid is not one which can enter into reaction with the di.s- 
placed hydrogen, the latter is evolved as gas. If |»urc 
hydrogen is required, it is npce.s.sary to cm[»loy pun* zinc 
f'OV iron ; tho impurities in tlic urdinary metal comiiiunicati; 
ym extremely disagreeable odour to tho gas. . 

On tho large scale* nearly pure hydrogen may be pre.- 
'jv^pared by passing steam over charcoal or coke iieatcd to dull 
""Vedness. If the tomperaturo be kept sutlicieiitly hnv, 
-/ -hydrogen and carbon dioxide arc the sole ]>roducts 
0 + 2HaO«2H,-HCO, 


water or hydrochlurii’ acid. 

Compoimds of hydrogrii witli bi..iiiiiii’ 
and nitrogen may also be olitaiuf.l 'In 


ii.iiiiii*, suljiliur, 
illy li'niii these 
li onJ\ with ditiicultv and 


elements and hydiogcn, altlioii 
in small quantity. 

OXYOl.X. 

Syiiihul, 0 ; Atoiiiic. \vL , !.• '.>o ; Moli i alir \>t., .‘il ICJ ; Valt-ncy, . 

Oxygen was fir"! i.-.i»].ifi‘d by riir- thy in 1 <71- ; it^ naino 
is derivetl from ik.i sx sour, and ytndiD, to generate, in all’i- 
aion to tho ciicuni-^laiice that nni'iy of the bodies formed 
by combining it with otlivi* idvineiits dissolve in watei, pio- 
. • "ir nr acid solutions. It was long beiicwcl, m 
i.Kvgeii w.is ii cuiistitueiit of all acid.^. 
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Oxygen is the most abundant and the most irapoitaiit 
of all the tleiiiciit.s. About unc-tifth of the atiiiosplicro 
consists of free oxygt'ii ; it is the chief coiistituciit by 
weight of ; it is an important constituent of all aiiiiiial 
and vcg<‘l:ible .substances, and is contained in greiter or 
loss in most mineral substances. 

OxviX'Mi may be obtained from ^vater in the manner al- 
ready mentioned under hydrogen, by dee,onipo.'-ing it by an 
electric eurrent, and also by Iransiuilting cldoiine gas and 
Fte.im through a porcelain luhe heattul to bright ivil- 
iiess — 

2V.\ -p 2()llo (X. -p 4ll(M; 

WiCii 0\_M4i‘n. IT> Ji()i lilniii- .uiil 

the oxygen is freed from hvdrocliloric acid and any ex- 
cess of eliloriiK! by pa^sing it through a solution of sodium 
hydroxifh*. 

The nmst inteiestiiig mdlioil (.f obtaining oxygen, al 
thongh it is imt a usual metliotl <»f pretMiing it, is that by 
whieii it w.is lir.'.t i-.ol.ite«l ]>y IVicstley. AViu-ii mercury is 
heated in e«cit.jct witli air to a temperature just IkIow its 
boiling point, it gradually beeomes eoviTcd nith a red 
scale of mercuric oxide, llgO, and when tins red scale is 
exposed to a considerably higher t«-iuperatuie it is broken 
up into oxygen and metallie mcrciiry. 

Tiie oxides of gold, platinum, and <»tlier met.ils whicli 
have but a slight athnity for owgeii, arc \erv readdy 
deetniiposod wlioii lieateil, oxygen being i volved and the 
im-tal remaining. Many other met.dlic oxides, and cs]»e- 
cially those \vhieh ma} he, regaided as foimed on tlie typo 
of hydrogen dioxide, ^yilieh re:uliU breaks iij» into water 
and oxygen, when more or Iim-. strong!; heated, are re- 
solved into oxygen and a lower oxide le.id dioxide, I^b()>, 
barium dioxnle, Hat.),, and niang.inese, du»\ide, ,Mn()o, for 
oxaiii[tle. Jii the cMse of manganese di'exnlr, oMiiOj gi\c 
Mn.jOj, the <leeompo^itioii taking ]ilace at a red he, it. 
Barium dioxide wlieii strongly heated giyes un oiic-balf of 
its oxygon to [»rodnco b.irinm monoxide, ‘JH it ), O. P 2Ba(); 
and by jiassing moist, air over ie'',s iieated luriuiii mon 
oxide, it m.iy bo reconvert c-d into the dioxiile, wlii<*h m:iy 
bo decuinpo.sed hy a stronger heat By lej etitions of these, 
]irocosses it is possible to procure largit (juantitie-s of oxy- 
gen with the aid of a small (piaiitity of barium dioxide, 
ami it ha> lieeii ]»roj)use(l to ciijjdoy tins method for the 
preparation ot (»xvgen oii the large s«‘.ile, l*ut in practice 
tlien' have been found ditliculties attendiug its u,m\ 

<.)nliii.irily wlieii puie oxygtai is le-iuired it i.s prepared 
by he.itiiig j*otassiiim I'hloiate, wlii<h ultimately furnishes 
potassium chloride ;ind oxygen : o(). + l?KCl. 

This (Iecom[>o.^itioii r(‘i|iiires a liiali ti nipeuture, and can 
only be ciVocted in vessels ot /o(r<{ glass^ hut vvhcii the. 
chlorate is mixed with about one oiL'litli oj its vveiglit 
of a metallic oxide, .such a-; copper oxide, feiric oxitle, or 
mangiii'.'>c dioxide, the oxyg'.-n is given oil' at ;i ronsi<h*r 
ably lower teiiquT.itiiiv, and with gu.d lapidity; in this 
(M^i\ however, It i.s im]»nre, ])eiim alway.s c(»ntaminated 
with .'IiimII ijuaiitities of <'hlorine. 

Wle ii [)iita'^iiim clilorate i'. heated alone tlie .‘alt fuse.s, 
hsi IN.- a coii-'itlerabJo evolution o! o.wjen lias taken 
p. 1 tlie i.i^ed Iliads becomfs p:i^1y,ai!d on ex.iininatioii it 
i- b ,'i I to c..n'j..t of a mixture of pot.i dum i liloride and 
p *1.'-. iiii j»i ivhlorate, KClOp .so that the lii-t .-t eg- in the 
d .V ompi.dti-.ii m.iy be repre.seiited by the e(jU'itiv»n - 

L'KCd), (). -p K(.!R), d- KCl; 

IV 1' i'n‘"'iniii i)rid»lMi ;itf. I’ ,t ^nir.\ clilu 

tl.e pot. I n ldorate is re-olved on further heating into 

oxvjcn i-d'im cliloiide, Wlieii a metallic oxide, 

i.s mixefl with the (hloride, liow(‘Vcr, and heat apjdied, 
tiii.* I.itt. i doe-! not fu. and tlm fornialion of pota'^sinm 
peiclilurate cannot be fh-leded at any .stage of the deeoin- 
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position. It is diflicult to explain the inaRiior iu which, 
the metallic oxide acts in promoting the decompo- 
sition of the chlorate, since it is found to be un- 
changed at the conclusion of the reaction; but it is a 
well-known fact that many bodies which, under ordinary 
circumstances, do not yield oxygen, readily part with this 
tdoiiicnt wdicn another substance haying a tendency to 
combine or enter into reaction witli oxygen is introduced 
into the .sphere of action. Thus, vvlien pota.ssiuni dichro- 
inate is Jieated with concentrated sulpliuric acid, oxygen is 
evolved, the yellow solution becopiing green owing to the 
formation of chromium sulphate — 

d- lOlLSO, - * 

rota't.siiiiii (lirliroHiiitr. Suli'liuric Acid. 

30., d- 2Cr..(S0,).j 4KTIS0, 4 SOHg. 

OxyK^n. Chrondum sulvluUc Water. 

Ihit if llie diclirumatii i.s dissolved in a considerable quan- 
tity of water no change of this kind takes place even after 
jiroluiigcd Inciting ; when, however, a body like suli»hur- 
oii.s aidd, Ib.SC).^, whicli has a tendency to unite with oxy- 
gen to form .sulpliuric acid, is added to the solution, it at 
once becomesgree.il, — tlie. diehromate being decomposed as 
r(‘])resented in the above equation, and the oxygen bciiigfixod- 
by the .sul[>hur()ns acid. Jleiice it is not improbable that 
the metallic uxiile acts in virtue of a tendency to form 
a higher oxide, wliirdi Iiigher oxide is no sooner produced, 
liowcvcr, than it is broken up into oxygen and the lower 
oxidi*. The lovvm* oxide, may again undergo conversion 
into the highi r oxide and the latter h% broken u]) into- 
oxygen and lower o.viile, .so that a relatively small 
quantity of tin*, metallic'. o.\ide may audlee to promote the 
decoiiqiD.sitioii of ji relatively large quantity of chlorate. 

AVheii a small ipianlity of cobalt se.squioxide, ora few 
drop.s of a solution of a cobalt salt, is added to a clear con- 
(•(‘iitratod mjueons solution of bleaching ])OV\der, whicli is 
tlieii gently lie.ited, oxygen is evolved with great regularity, 
and the bleaching powder is completely resolved into oxy* 
gmi and calcium ('hloride — 

2Ca(:i.,0 - O, 4 2GaClo. 

Iili‘!ifliin« Oxygen. Calcium chloride 

The bleaching powdi-r .solution is nut decomposed in this- 
manner when heated alone, and IhLie i.s no doubt that the 
cobalt oxide iiidma'.s the decompositiim by acting as a carrier 
of ovygeii ; that i.s to .^ay, it fir.'.t takes oxygen away and 
pa.ssc.'-. to a higher Mute of oxidation, and then gives it 
uj> again, the liighei oxiile being an extremely unstable 
body. 

AVlien silver t)vi«lc is aihled to a solution of hydrogen 
dio.xide in water, metallic silver, water, and oxygen are pro- 
duced— 

Ag.O 4 up, O, 4 2Ag 4- OH.,. 

*dV.!xi'*iv Ox>/rn silver. W'liter. 

'riii.s reaction is especially interesting, as it affords experi- 
im iital evidence ill favour of tlie a.ssumptioii that the mole- 
cub' of oxygen con.siMs of two atoms ; moreover, a very 
coii'-iderable (pianiity of heal i.s developiid in the reaction, 
and .since there is every reason fur believing that the 
srp.ir.ition of an atom of oxygen from .silver oxide, and of 
ail atom of oxygen from hydrogen ilioxide, arc both opera- 
tiun.s which involve an expenditure of energy, there can 
be little donlit that the heat developed i.s due to the com- 
bination of the atoms of c^xygen to form molecules. In^ 
otlier words, tills read ion atlbrd.s evidence that oxygon 
atoms have a powerful atiiiiity for each other. 

4’hi* green leaves of plants with the aid of sunlight are 
enabled to deconqio.se w’uter and carbon dioxide, and’ 
evolve oxygen from them. 
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No method has yet been devised of direetly separating 
pure oxygen from air, but Graham l)as shown that it is 
possible to obtain an “air” fih.int tl G per 

cent, by volume of oxygen instead of ubout 20*8 piM* cent., 
which is the amount present in ordinaiy air, by iUalyr^ing 
air through india-rubber. For this j impose a bag com- 
posed of the thinnest india rubber sup[)ortt‘d on cloth is 
connected with a Sprengel air pump ; if tiic ]uimp is kept 
ill action, after the air is exhausted from llu; bag, it is 
found that it continues slotvly to delucr “air” which, 
however, is richer in (i;cygen than ordinaiy air in about 
the proportions above-mentioned. 'Flu* ga^es do not pa'^s 
through actual pores, but apparently they an- dissulved by 
the rubber, which is thus wetteil thmtujh by llu* liiphdied 
gases, and evaporate into the vacuum on tin* olht r uf 
tile membrane, the increased amount of nwgm bfiiig 
doubtless due to the greater solubility oi owgeu in 
rubber. 

Many other methods of obtaining oxyg* n an* known, I 
but the above given arc sufficient to illustraU* tin- nature > 
of the changes by which it is produerd. | 

Oxygen is a colourless, odourless, and tasteless gas, \v]ii«‘h i 
has hitherto resisted all attcin[)ts to liquefy it ; it is onlv ^ 
slightly soluble iu Avator, ICO volumes of winch at ordi- 
nary atmospheric temperatun*s di.ssolve about tliree \olumes 
of oxygen. All bodies wliich burn in ihc air burn with 
greatly increased brilliaiK-y mid mpitlity in oxygen ; tlius, 
u glowing splinter of wood bursts into llamc wlieii plunged 
into oxygen, and burns with gniat brilliariey; and even 
iron, if heated to redness before it is introduced iutf the 
gas, readily burns in it. In all cases in wbieh bodit*s burn 
in oxygen the substances burnt combine with the oxyiien 
to form new substances, and the heat and li'j;ht developed 
arc a coasc<iuciiro of their union. Tlie weight of the pro- 
ducts corresponds exactly Avith the weight of the budy 
burned jilus the Aveight of the oxygi'ii eonsunied. The 
combination of two. or more bodii-s when thu.-. nceoin- 
paiiied by the devcloim^eiit of heat aad light i-; tenm d 
combustion, the body burnt bi*iiig the eonibiir>libh*, and the 
body in Avliich the burning takes phiee tlie siipp(»iter of 
combustion. Tims, hydrogen is a combustible siiiee it 
burns in oxygen, but oxygen is a .sup])orter of (‘oinbii'>- 
tion. These terms are merely relativi*, Ihom-mi-, Miiee 
oxygen may just as readily be burnt in hydrogen as 
hydrogen iu oxygen; and, similarly, air may be burnt in 
coal gas. 

The coinbinaliou of oxygen Avitli iitlier eh'meiit.^ 
termed oxidation. In all cases of t)\i<lation Jieat is 
developed, but it depends entirely upon tin* rapidity A\ith 
Avliich the oxidation is ellectiMl whether liglit i.s also pro 
duced, that is to say, Avhether what is ordinaiily teinied 
combustion takes place. 'Fhiis, Avlien iron is bund in oxygen, 
the combination of the two edcmenls is etbcteil with great 
ra]udity, and a large amount of heat i.-, de\elope*l wiiliin a 
very short space of time, and lien«*e tlie piodm l of com 
bustion is intensely Imated and becomes iiic.indeM-eiit ; 
when, however, iron sloAvly oxidi/es or no light is 

produced, although actually more heat is dext-lopi-d than 
when the same Aveight of iron is burnt iu i.wgeii, the 
oxide Fejj()| being I'orincd in the latter and the oxide 
Fe..( )., in the former c,as(\ 

The various clcnicnks enter into ie.u*tion wiili o\\gen 
with very various degrees of iva<liness, but as iii tlie easii of 
hydrogen and oxygen it is mostly m •ci’Nsarv at lea^l to 
Start the reaction by the application t>f heat ; jIimI it tin* ciiin- 
binalioii of the two elements can give rise to the dc\elop- 
meiit of only a moderate amount of heat, it is usually 
necessary to continue the application of heat until the 
oxidation is complete. I'hosphorus slowly absorbs oxygen, 
but the remaining non-metallic elemonts are not affected 
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by it at ordinary tfuiipcratures. The highly positive nn*tala 
readily aksorb it ; the majority of the metals, Iniwovcr, \vhi*n 
in the massive stale are unacted iijum in dry oxygen, but 
undergo oxidation niun* or h ss n*adily in moist oxygen or 
air. T'lie coating ot oxidv; lii.'.l formed frcipicntly [uotects 
the metal from more than a siquulicial oxidation. Some 
of tlie metals when in a stah I'l M'ly tine <li\i-ion, bn* 
insiance, h-ad as obtaineil l^y ili<- i ;niiuin ot ifs laitiate, 
undergo oxid.ition oo n adil\, bowt-ver, tljat .spontaneous 
combustion rc'iilU lioin tluir iiieie expo.^’iie to air or 
oxygen. The. i%p(iutaiicnus ci'Uib i anm nf ..ubamices such 
as Avoolliai i.-fu.'i-, grr.i.^y tow, and ira\ a pi t ‘ i -. ly .-i luilar 
phenoiiK'iion,' tin- he. it d‘'\elo['L(l ly iLi ii -l-.w nMikitmii 
being to a gre.it t xltmt ret.iined, as the\ .m- \>.o\ tomlmlurti 
of lieat, until tin. illy it become-^ .sullieieiit to luil oie* tin m. 
Most animal aiul vi“;etab]r .sul».^t.iiK*cs when --^pi*.. d to 
the air decay, and it i- generally suppo.scd that the\ dimply 
umlergo slow' oxid.ition. l*.isti‘ur has shown, liow*\«i, 
that the oxidi/ing power of ulnioqilieric oxygen nmr.}i 
ex.iggerateil, .ind th.it llu- die. i\ of .ininial ami \eg»l.d»li‘ 
.-^ulist.ince.s expo.M-d to ail is not ^mq'ly tin* result of (In* 
action of the atmospheric owgt-u, but oi thc.'iction <if oxAgun 
assisted by niicroscoj»ic org.Lin.'ii:--. the dee.i\ taking place 
at an (‘xtrcinely slow and almo 4 jiiip‘*ret ptiblc r.ite when 
these organisms are entiiely ex- ludni 

When the (‘olonrle<s g.is nitil'- o\id.* i- mix- d with 
oxygen, red fume'' id higlur oxide.s ol nitio-'i-n .ue tonned, 
and by this re.ictioii ux\geri may with t.u ility ).*• drt- ited 
and distiiigui.shi‘d from other g.i-e-'. A .*-01111 -on of p.c is- 
sium hydroxide and pyrogallol, or pyrogallic :u nl, or ai. .iin 
moniacal solution id* cu|>rous chloinli*, ali'-orhs o\\gen with 
avidity and may bo employed to remoAo it tioin a inixt ire 
of gases 

S\mlu»l, ()_j, Molc’ul.u : , 1/ st?. 

When ox]M>sod to the action of • h-ctrieity, Lind c.sficcially 
under the inlluencc of what 1-' termed the silent di.-chargo, 
oxygen undergoes -.i contraetioii of \oliinio and acquires 
rem.irkably different propeitJc', it.^ clicniical activity l*eipg 
greatly eidiancod. It has i>een .'hown tli.it the chango 
consists in the con\crsion oi the owgi^n into .m .dlotropic 
modilie.ition which lias received the name of o/oiio (iVi,)) 
in allusion to its pis-uliai lubuir ; and from 8 ir Kenj.unin 
lirndie’.-. exper irm nts »So(*. Titins., 1872 , J». -ll'fi) iheic 
c.m bo no doubt tliat o/auie tlitFcis tr'oiii ordinary oWl^ h 
im-i'i-ly in that it-; molecule contains three .atom.-' . tln.s 
dillei'ence is cxprcs.^edin tin- following gr.ipJiie lorinula- . - 

( )— ( ) . \ 

0 <) 

Various forms of .ippiratus are eiuj>lo\ed m n.dui/.irig 
oxygen, but all ai’c i*onstrmdeil on the j-imiipl" of the 
Sii-rnens’s induction tubo, 'Fhis r.ii*-!-! .-i two a\ idc 

lubes of nearly i-qn.il diainett'r jd.icnl mi.'- witliin the otln r 
and co.iled on their exterior .^uil.iei-- wi'm tinluil ; tin* coat 
mgs of tinfoil are connectid witli th - t- naiiid- ot a power- 
ful iiidiictioii coll, and a tini'iu fi owcen is passed 
through tlie narrow' sp.ico bi twiin tin- two tubes, and is 
thus submitled to the .lelion i-t ih • h etne di.M-liaige. In 
the apparatus cmplov rd i*\ l-o- lu tie coatings ot tinfuil 
arc tlisjM-iised with, but tin- maei tui>r i.-, tilled with water 
in whieli is pl.ieed one el tie- t> imin d wiies ol the iiidiiC' 
tioii <‘oil, and the outi-r tiii-e is imim-ised in a vc-v-el ot 
AA’ati-T ill (‘oiiiicclion witli the other lenninal wiii! t)f the; 
coil. 

U is essential that tin* oxygen submitted to the, electric 
Uvilion be piir*e and in a very ilry coriditioii ; and it is e.>pc- 
cially desirable to [irovent the elevation of tcnqiei.iturc- 

V'' ^ 
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consequent on the electric action, which may be done by 
placing fragments of ice in the interibr of the tube and 
also in the water contained in the external cylinder in 
which the induction tube is immersed. 

Jhit it is not possible in this manner to convert more than 
about 15 per cent, of the oxygen into ozone, and ?>i (idie\s 
experiments prove that there is a fixed limit prescribed by 
the conditions of experiment, beyond which the forma- 
tion of ozone cannot i»as.s. The exi)lanatiou of this appears 
ii) be that the formation of i)Zone belongs to the clu.^s of 
actions termed dissociation phenomena; tliat is to say, nut 
only is oxygen converted into ozone by tbe electrical action, 
but ozone is also reconverted into oxygen, the amount 
ozone actually obUiiicd iiiidi r given conditions (*f experi- 
ment l)ciijg d(‘pciideiit ii[)on the extent to which tliese 
two opposite kinds of chaiigo take place. AVe- may there- 
fore ex])eet that the amount of oxygen finall} ohtaiiieil in 
the form of oztme will be greater the less tin; o/j»ne is 
exposed to the electric, action; and that tiiis is .ictiially 
the case is proved by the fact that no advantage is gained 
by submitting the oxygen more than once to the electric 
action or by passing it slowly through tlni induction tube, 
and also by the behaviour of carbon dio\i«h-. When this gas 
is siibiniLted to the action of the electric di-cliarge, it is 
partially resolved into carbon monoxiile and oxygen, and 
the latter is in part transformed into o/mie. Ihoilic has 
shown that it is not dilUeiilt, by ]»assing a raititl current 
carbon dioxide through the indin‘tion tube, to t-onvert 
75 per cent, of the oxygen eliminated I'nmi the <*arbori 
dioxide into o/oiic, and has even .succectled in coiiveitiiig as 
much as So per cent. 

Pure ozone has never yet been obtained, how’ever. 
Ozone is also formed in small quantity ^Yhen w\iter is de- 
composed by the electric current, einploying plates of 
platinum or gold as ehiCtrodes; the amount i)rodiiced is 
greater the smaller the electrodes. The slow^ oxidation of 
phosphorus in moist air is said to be attended with the 
production of small ([uantilies of ozone, ainl it is probable 
that ozone is foriiiod in other slow oxid ilion.'. ; it appears 
that in all such cases tlie foniiatioii of ozoin* is accompanied 
by that of hydrogen dioxide, a fact which is also true of 
electrolytic ozone. 

Traces of ozoin^ are usually present in the atmosphere, 
especially in the open country; and it no doubt plays an 
important ]»ut in the removal of organic iiii[)uritic.s fn»m 
the atiimsphere. 

Ozuiie is a colourless gas of peculiar unpleasant odour; 
100 volumes of waiter at 0^ C. only absorb about *5 volume, 
so that it is considerably less .soluble than oxygen. Air 
charged wdth ozone exerts an irritating action u[)(m the 
respiratory organs. Ozone is chiefly remarkable, however, 
on account of its oxidizing |)owi*.r. Thus, dry mercury, 
which, is not in the least allected by ordinary oxygen, un- 
less heated to near its boiling point, is at once* oxidized by 
o/Miio, and dr/ iodine absorbs ozone, and is oxidized by it. 
It bhMchec •. solution of indigo, which is oxidi/('d by it. 
It also ra[^ lly corrofles organic .substances, .such as cork 
and c I'Mitclioiic, which therefore cannot be employed in 
c\i*fii:ii -nts with ozone. Paraffin, liowevcT, is not atlackcfl 
by ir, a-id an excellent air-tight joint between two »lass 
tubes iij ly be nude by ineaiis of it. A piece of glass tub ;, 
iiiit) which tlu v exactly fit, is slipped over the. Iw-o tubes, 
whi'-h are jdie. q elose together, and a frui/nient of pure 
paraffin i • . le.-d :it the external junction of the tubes , on 
•gently heating If I'* ir.dUn it melts, and the licpiid being 
exiremoly linii'I l runs into and fills up the narrow space 
between the tnbis. 

In tl¥i converdon of oxygen into ozone the volume con- 
tracts by one third, three molecules of oxygen furnishing 
*Wo lUoleoules of ozone. 
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30 , - 20 ,; 

but when ozone is reconverted into oxygen the volume* 
increases to the same extent that it ^ininishes when, 
oxygon is converted into ozone, since 

2O3 - 3O2. 

Ozone. Oxygen. • 

The conversion of ozone into oxygen may be effected by 
heat. Thus, when ozonized oxygen is passed through a > 
glass tube heated to 110^ C. flight decomposition of the 
ozone takes place ; at 200"* C. tho decomposition is very 
rapid, about 1)7 ])er cent, being converted into oxygen; 
and below 300' C. decomposition is complete,. * 

Similarly, <)zom^ is decomposeil to an unlimited extent by 
contact with metallic silver, and by manganese dioxide^ 
lead dioxide, jind copper oxide, without tho substances 
undergoing mure than an excessively minute iiicrciiae of 
weight in the reaction, 'i’hese decompositions afford in- 
stances of recurrent action, tlic o.etive substance being 
alternately oxidized and reduced by the ozone ; in the case 
of silver, supj»osing silver monoxide is formed, although the 
oxide produced is [U'obably a higher oxide, the reaction 
may be represented in the following manner ; — 

2Ag -I- (\ - 0, -f AgoO; 

Sliver. ()7(ine. Oxv^m. Silver oxide. 

Af;,,0 + 0, - '20, + 2Ag. 

SihcT oxide. Ozone Oxvj'en. Silver. 

Many reactions iiro known wliicli prove that ozone baa 
this power of tdieeliiig deoxidation, although itself a most 
jiowerfnl oxiilizing agmit ; thus, by its action on a solution 
of .sodium dioxide, sodium monoxide and oxygen ard ob- 
tained ; — * 

Na,(>, t- Oj 20.;, + NagO. 

SocluuiniioOdc 0/-()iir Ox>K<-*n. Sodium oilde. 

The decomposition of ozone in this manner by silver, &c., 
is accompanied by the development of a considerable 
ainount of heat ; thus, according to Berthelot, no less than 
2D, GUO units of heat are evolved in the reaction 

20,-30,. 

A corresponding amount of energy must therefore bo 
expended in the formation of ozone from ordinary oxygen. 
Hut the conversion of ozone into ordinary oxygen is to be 
regarded as occurring in two sla.ges, — in the first the mole- 
cule i.s resolvcil into O, }-(), and in the second two atoms 
of oxygen from two molecules of ozone unite forming a 
inoloc.ule of ordinary oxygen. The splitting up of the 
ozone molecule into 0,H-() probably requires an expendi- 
ture of energy, so that the c.iiergy developed in the reaction 
in the form of heat is due to the combination of the atoms 
of oxygen to form molecules, but is less than that actually 
develojied by their combination by the amount expended 
in the decomposition of the ozone molecufes. As already 
yiointed out, the fact that .so large an amount of heat is 
dcvclopi*.d by the conibipatiou ot oxygen with oxygen indi- 
cates that the affinity of the oxygen atoms for each other 
is very considerable. This being the case, we are enabled 
also to understand how it is that ozone has such superior 
[lower a.s an oxidizing agent as compared with ordinary 
oxygen, for it is evident that, in r^-actions into which OXjf- 
gen enters, for every 32 grammes employed an amount ol 
energy corresponding to at least 29,600 heat units musit 
be ex[>ended in order to .se[)arate the two atoms forming 
the oxygen molecules from each other; whereas, mostlyi 
wh(m ozone is employed, tho amount of energy to be 
(jx|uinded is only that required to effect tho deoampositi 
»f tho. ozone molecules into O., + O, wlfich is probably VC 
small. “ - ; . ' ^ « 

The amount of oxidation effected by the same Amount 
ozone varies, however, according to the tiatoe ojy|i§,l]to^ 
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;^ «iidijced, and Brodio’s experiments sliow that four classes 
oxidations may be effected by ozone 
In the first chiss of reactions one-tliird of the molecule is 
active in effecting oxidation, the remaining two-thirds being 
obtained as oxygen, so that the volume of oxygen ob- 
tained is the same as the volume of t)zoiic operated upon. 
If the number of atoms of oxygen active in cUecting oxida- 
' tion are placed within brackets, this class of oxidations is 
■expressed by the equation — 

03=^62 + (()) 1. 

The action of ozone on a soIiUiou of s«Kliuin dioxide, 
quoted al^)V0, and its action on a sulutiun ot piitussium 
iodide — 


2KT + Ollg + O 3 - (), + I, -l 

Water. Ozone. Oxyj,'»n. hininc 


‘JKIIO, 

I 

t i.l.‘ 


on ferrous chloride and sulphate, on an acid ion of 
potassium ferrocyaiiide, and on bodiiiin aibcniti-, .nc s[»ccial 
•cases of this class of oxidations. 

In the second class of reactions, four atoms of oxygen 
from two molecules of ozone are active, the remaining two 
.atoms being obtained as oxygi n ; or 

203 - 0 .,+ - 1 ( 0 ) ... 11 . 

The oxidation of strongly alkaline .solutions nf sodium 
hyposulphite, the oxidation r»f hy(iri(»(lic acid, and the 
oxidation of barium peiitasulphide are included in this 
class. 

In a third class of reactions, ten atoms of oxygen Irom 
•four molecules of ozone are active in promoting <».\i(lalioii, 
‘41 single molecule of oxygen being ^ibtaiiied ; or 

403-0., + 10(0) .... III. 
The oxidation of sodium sulpii^drate and of ii^driodic 
Acid at 0'^ C. are to be refernal to this cla.ss. 

Lastly, in a fourth class of reacliuns, the entire molecule 
.48 active in effecting oxidation ; or 

03-3(0) IV. 

Examples of this class are afforded by the (»xidation of tin 
dichloride, oil of turiientine, ainl neutral ami slightly 
Alkaline solutions of sodium hy[M)sulphite. 

That ozone can tlni.s cuter into reaction in st> m.my 
different ways affords the most coiieliisi\«.; evidence of 
'Compound nature, and by the,.so react ion.s it maybe dis- 
'tinguished from all known gase.s, and e.stim.ited. 

The reaction with potassium ioilide is usnallv employed 
for the detection of ozone, tlie lilicration of iodine being 
ireudored evident by the addition of stan'Ii pa.stc, ^^lliell 
with iodine furnishes a beautiful blue coMiir. The iibera- 
^tioii of iodine from potassium iodide is not alone snilicient 
'^proof, however, of the iiresenee of ozone. \\y comjKiring 
,at different times the dejith of cob)ur produced »ui exposing 
r slips of paper moistened with stareh ]>aste and poiassiuin 
* iodide solution to the air, for the .■same length of time, an 
jriwtimaie of the relative amounts f)f ozone present may be 
[obtained. 

Compounds of I iydrofjen with f/n/yew. 

Symbol, OJIn ; Aldlecular ^\t., 

Hydrogen and oxygen wlnui mixed do not enter into 
' Teaotion at the ordinary tenqjeraturc ; Imt the coni.ict of 
flame or of any other red hot body, tin* i»a.ssage «ff the 
•electric spark, and the contact of ]>latinuni cause reaction 
\t 6 take ^ce with explosion. The llame und the electric 
/^park aeFvby their intense heat, and the nature of the 
0 ,U WUCe which, perhaps, heat exercises in iiuhicing llu 
';C 6 mbination of hydrogen and oxygen has already been 
out j but the action of platinum is more obscure. 

the fine powder of tliat metal called 


platinum black, although cold, cause the mixed gases to 
explode as readily as llame does. Even polished slijis of 
platinum, if jiorfectly clean, will cause the reaction to take 
place, although more slowly. Jt Jijijiears tliat at lirst ihe 
absorption of the ga.se.s on the surlace of the cold mclal, 
and the con.^LMpiLMit a[iproxiiii.ition of their particle.^, i.s 
sufficient to induce the cund)in;itn'n of a pint of the gas< n ; 
this being uceompanied by llu. d* vchipiiieiit/d beat, the 
metal becomes \\arnusl ami acls n.iar \igni(>u.sls, and tlic 
combination ol luillier «|uantilu , •»] the -u.is lakes jdace, 
by which iimie luj.it is devi h^ped, .h. bv degrees the 
metal luroni(..s ivd-liot, and if any oi llu iiji\'d ; imvs be 
slill iiiicombiiied it e.iiise..; them to rxptnii. In 1 he case 
of the jiowdir or (hr , -puiige, e.-pmaliy ihi loiuu r .dl tliis 
take.s [»Iace .'-o r.ipidl^ Ironi llu* mioinutw-. .uili. ol the 
metal, that it, beeuiiic^ ud hot h)oii a-^ it c. lul ■ d'u-id, 
and (ires the mivliiii* .i-. i.ipidly a^ .1 Ihiii"-. N )W. it is 
well known tliat iiu l.dlic j+itiinini. .iiid c-pu-i.ill'i . gy 
])latinnm, or ]>latinuni i+u '-- ii\ enndthM - "u ik ii 
its surface; but the emu [^^]\ atii-ndi-d l.\ th oe- 

velopmeiit ol heat, and it , H" impridubje, ihciejurc, 

that its action in cau.-ing ilie I'lnation of hydrogen 

with oxygen i.s of the simc c cter tlic .icfion of 

flame, that the i+iliiiuni. in 1 dn j.., n.dl induce 

thti (Combination, but th.it llu- lu if. ultni- ictn the con- 

den.sation of the ga^es by llu* p iinni i^ tl iliifi-t ean.se 

of the reindion. ( ir.ili.im's re- de's li:i\r lmv\n also 

that heated j»Iatinii]n ab.'^'orbs hxdnieen. .1 d the ul'sorp- 
tion is duiibtlc,>s u(;e(uiip:inied by the de\« It .iiu nt of heat ; 
this is an additional reason for the aclu i ol plitmiini 
becoming more vigorous as it be«’oine.‘< waiinu 1 . 

A series of expeilment.-^ by V«>n Me\er {.funnml j'lr 
prahllsr/ir C/wmit'y 187b, p. ll!l) may lieie 1-e relViied to, 
JUS illustrating in a remarkable inaniier the intlueiicc of 
iiiiely‘divided platinum in causing the eombination of 
gases. Tt W’as tir.st .sliown b) r»iiri.H*ii that wlien a mixture 
of hydrogen and caibon moiioxnle i.s exploileil witli iiiMiffi- 
cieiit oxygen to convert ihe.e two g.i.se.^ re.^peelively into 
water and curbim dioxide, ulcitever the ]»io]jnitions em- 
ployed, the (piunlilies oxidiz.ed uie alw.iy.s in a simple 
molecular ratio. Fiom Von MewrV cxperiimnts it ap- 
pears that, whena sinnlannuluie is phiod in eonlael with 
linely-dixided idatinum, .dlluniuh the o.xid.ilioii js dieeted 
very slowly, tlic same law obtains. \\beiea\ however, 
when the mixture of the thive ga-es i.s exjilodid, always 
relatively more hydrogen th.in earbuii inoiio.xide is oxi- 
dized, llie]iroportioii in wliieh the1wogaM*s arelmrnt I'cing 
on tlic average about Jis 3 to 1, the lever.-'e 1 .^ thf e:i r wlien 
their oxidation is .slowly ctlVeled with the aid • f jil.it.mnn ; 
in the latter case the number of nioleeuh" (•! e.iriton mon- 
oxide oxidized to the dioxide i.i Intiii 7 ti* lime-, a.s great 
as the mimber of hvdrogeu atoms oxidi/ed in \\.il»‘r. 

When oxygen and li\drogen, from whalevei < .m.Sfg enter 
into reaetion, it is idwAvs in tlie piopoitu n l-i l+nn water, 
— that is, invariably 111 the piopoiiion oi ’J volumes of 
hydrogen gas to 1 volume ot owjtii 1 . - .\iiy exi'e.ss of 
either is left uncombineil. If ih*' u itei uliieh is formed 
be nioasurod as .steam or »■;•-, am iN volume eoin]irirec 
with the volume of the niivid f et ilie .•^aiiie tempera 
ture before conibinatiou, it 1 - h'liiul tiiat condensation has 
taken place, 2 yoIiiiiks of \A\rv lms lu-iiig oblaiind from 1; 
volumes of by eiiand 1 voluine of »K\gen gas ; l:ence- 

L’ll. i o. - :! 1 I,, 0 . 

OiMifii. Wntcr. 

In the liipiid .state, however, the volume of the w.iter 
formed is so small a-* roinp.iivd with the volume oisupied 
by the mi.xed guM-.s that it may be neglected, that if 
the eontractioii 111 volume which occiini on e.\}ilosioii is 
measured at the ordiiiarv’ temperature, twothlid*. id the 
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''oatraction repreaenis tbc hydrogen, ^ud one-thinl the 
oxygen, which has disappeared. Tiiis enables us to use 
hydrogen to deteniiine the amount of free oxygen in air, 
or in any g.iseoiis mixture, one- third of tlie contraction 
which occurs wiicn a measured quantity of the gas is cx- 
[»Ioileil \Mtli a iiuasiired exc. ss of hydrogen rcpresejitiag 
the annul !il nt i>xygcu present. 

The ailiiilty, of oxygen for liyjlrogen, as measured l)y the 
ln:at develupcil by their combiii.il ion, is very gre.it, 
units of heat, according to Tliv)Uisen, being in 

the coiuliiiKitiou of lb gr.iinmes of oxyge.u with 
grammes of liydrogtMi, the piodnet being Ihpiid water at 
18’ 0. Hy burning the two g.ise.'i together from a jet the 
most iiiUmse art ilieial lieat tli.it is known, except tint of 
the discharge of a pjiwerfnl galvanic battery, is pn)dnciMl. 

It is well here to c.dl attention to the eircum.stance that 
tlie equations ordinarily em[)loyed to ex]>ress the toiin.itioii 
of water fisun ils elements, and vice versa the resolution of 
water into its eloniL Ills, VIZ. - i 

and 

211,0 = 0 , -I- 

do not take into account that in the one case a huge 
amount of heat is devclopcil, and that in the other case a 
corresponding amount of energy is expended. These 
eipiations merely reprc.seait, in fact, tlie di.^tiibutioii of 
weight in the changes, and therefore are but iiiiperfcet eX’ 
pres.sions of what really uceui's, since the development of 1 
heat in the formation of water, and the alM)i[»!ion of heat, 
or the oxi^enditurc of a ctUTcspomling ai 'uint of some 
other form of energy in its decomposition, are iiitegi-.r! 
jr.irts of the changes, the amount of heat de\eh>ped or ab- 
sorbed, under given cimditious, being as delinile and con- 
81 in t .as the weights of the .substances wIikOi enter into 
reietioii and are produced. The s.uae m.iy b“ sud of all 
erpiations employed to repi'e.sent clienruMl ' li in^x 

Tlie roiiipudtion of w.itcr may lie dclcnnined by burn- 
ing a known weight of liydrogcai in an exce-.-; of oxygen, 
ail I Wei riling the water jirodiiced; then the ditlenMice lie 
tWciMi the w’ei.:lp of the hydrogen burnt and of (he w’ab-r 
pr I M bleed is the amount of oxygen comliined with tlie liy- 
drugeii. Or hydrogen is [M^sed over a weiL'lied quantity 
of copper oxide in a tube heated to reilnC'S; tli<> liydiogmi 
then the ikXidi* or rciuov«\s tin o\yj. n finm it, 

forming water, which is c.irefully eolle.*t;d .ind wxdghtMl, 
and the loss of wei'dil. which tlic tube of vo|»p‘-r oxide 
Butlcrs is (Mrefully detenniiicd. ddie lo-r, o{ w nght of tin*, 
capper oxide gives the .imoiint. oLowgt-n, and tin* ditfer 
ence biitweeii this and the aiiionnl, of water pr«Minced i.-. 
the aiiumnt of hydrogen combined witli tin-; .'imuimt of 
o.\yg-n. 

Tlie amount of oxygen conibinctl witli 2 parts by 
Weight, or 2 atoms of hydrogen i*. n^n illy sl,it(‘d io be lb 
]i.iil>, .ml Hi i-* g'lner.illy regarded as tin aliume weight of 
exyg'ai, lint from the ox.imiiialinn of the di tfi inin ition'> 
have bc»*u m.ide by wiiimis el'-iinntsof tin*, eom- 
p-.-'tinii uf w iIli', Staas, to whom we aie iinh lited t:ir the 
III -it ••x'l'.’t delcrinin.itions of atomic wi-ejiit vt m.ulc, 
aiii\'‘* at til • coiicln-i'jn that this iinmb. r i- I.-m lie-ti, and 
tli.'tt tie- at iijiic \vi iglil of oxvgeii ii ceit.iinlv imt hi;dicr 
thil l I > Tii-.m^eii has recently determitn'd tie* .iinonnt 
of W'atcr pr.idnc' d by burning 2 litn-s of hwlrna-n in an 
exce.s of o\ . . eri, ami taking Kegnanlt’s iiiimbcri tur the 
Kjteci.th; gravii io; nf o.wgeii and liydfogeii, he obtain>. a 
number fi»r the at -iiih; wi igbt of oxygen which is in com- 
plete accord. iiee witli that given by Staa.s. 

A* the ordiiiaiy t* inpciatnre of the air water i.s a clear, 
trails] i.irent, ta.stA*le.s.s, and odonrh-.ss liquid ; it a|>pe;irs 
c*iluurJes:> when been in small quantity, but that it really 
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lias a pale blue colour is apparent when a shining white 
object is viewed through a column several feet in thickness. 

Water is solid at temperatures below 0® C., 0** C. being 
the temperature at which frozen water or ice melts ; the 
melting point is diminished by increase of [)ro.ssure to the 
slight extent of 0*01)757'^ C. for each additional atmosphere. 
Water expamls in freezing, its density compared with 
water at ()"C. being *92. d’he cimvorsion of liquid water 
at if C. into solid water or ice is accompanied by the libera- 
tion of hiiat, and heat is rendered latent or absorbed to the 
s.ime extent in the melting of ice, -*-thc quantity of heat 
absorbed or liberated in the melting of ice or freezing of 
water being .sufficient to raise the temperature of 79 times 
its weight of water from O'* to l^'O. 

Wat IT evaporates at all temperatures when in contact, 
with atmi)rtph(‘rie air or other gas(*s, and the vapour given 
otV has a density and tension determined by the tempera- 
ture ; the tension of the vapour rai>idly rises with tlio 
temperature, until at 100° C. it i.s equal to the ordinary at- 
iiKKsplierio jiressure (700 mm.), and the water boils. The 
boiling point, liowevor, rapidly ri.scs with increase of pres- 
sure, ami .sinks when the pn\s.surc is dimini.shed ; thus- 
undiM' the prcs.^surc of two atmospheres water boils at 
I'il'' (J., and under the pressure of twelve atmosjiheres at. 
190^ 0. When water boils umlor the ordinary alino- 
sphcric temperature it is convin-tod into 1600 times ^ts 
volume of va[)our. The couvor.sioii into vapour is attended 
with the absorjilion of a large, amount of heat^ — the ipian- 
tity ol heat absorbed or remii'rcd latent in the conversion 
of water at 101/ (A into steam of the s*am^ temperature 
being suificient to raise the Icinpcratiire of 7)36 times the 
weight of wxiter converted into .steam from 0° to l‘*C. 

Water, chemically .speaking, is a remarkably neutral 
substance, and lif‘nce its great value to the chemist as a 
.solvent. There arc very few .sul)sl{ince.s which are not to 
.some extent di.s.solveil by it, but tlie solubility of different 
substances is very unequal. Heat generally increases its 
.solvent power, whilst cold (limini.shes it ; there are many 
exceptions to this rule, liowevcr. The dissolution of sub- 
staners which may again be .separated from the solution 
undeconqioscd is accom|)anied, in the majority of cases, 
with an alisorjitioii of heat, a.s will bo evident on inspection 
of tin* t.ibh* on [). bsr>. In the first column the name of 
tin* .Mib.^taijcc is given, and m the .secuiul its formula; the 
third exhibits the number of molecules of water (in 
grammes) in wliieh one moh'pule (in grammes) of the siib- 
.si.inee. is dissolved at .iboiil. ISMk; tlie fourth column 
.sln»ws the numlMir of units uf heat developed or absorbed, the 

sign indicating tliat heat is absorbed, and the -f sign 
that it i.s developed. 

It isi xlremel} illllieult to intciqiret the meaning of nuni 
her.': .siii h a.s are cont.iined in the table, esfieeially as we 
arc a1lnn.'^t entirely ignoiant uf the eonilition of substances 
in solution in water. Ihit there is no doubt that the 
heat developed or absorbefl vUi dissolving a solid substance 
i.s tlie mean rc.sulL of several distinct operations, which 
partly, pcrha[>s, involvti an alisorption, and partly a de- 
\elopment of heat. 'Plms, in the first place, there is a 
ch'jngc of .state from the .solid lO the liipiid, which ill ino.st 
if not :ili cases invohes an expemlifure of energy; then, 
many .sub.i.taiiees on di.ssolving in water combine with it, 
the combination probably being always attended with de- 
velopment of heat. Contraction also generally takes place 
in till! dissolution of salts in water, and is accompanied by a 
considerable development of lieat, ari.sing from tbe great 
rc.si.staiire w'hich water offers to coiiqiression. ChemistS|. 
iiiureuver, are inclined to the belief that very many if n#t 
all substance.s, even those which are ordinarily regarded afl 
stable in jirosence of water, enter to a greater or less ex- 
tent into reaction with water when dissolved in it ; a solu*- 
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-tiou of sodium chloride, for example, may be regarded as 
containing a certain amount of soilium hydroxide and 
hydrochloric acid formed by the rea(.‘tit)n — 

NaCl + OH^ - IHM + NaOTT. 

Sodluin chloride. Water. Ilydrochloiic at-id. Smlitim hydi oxide. 


Table of Pkenoin^na ait endiiuj Solid am of Salt, in. Wider. 


1 . CnjstaUinc Chlorine^ 
lirominCy ami Jodiia 
coiiijioantls. 

IjiUiium chloride 

Sodiiiiii clihuuh' 

PotsiHsiiim chloride 

S(i<liuin bromide 

PotfUssium bi’oliddo 

Sodium iodide 

IVitiissiiim iodide 

MM;(iicsiinn clilnrMn 

Aluiiiiniiim chloride 

2 . Nitridfia. 

Sodium nilnitfi 

Potjissium nitrate 

Silver iiiinite 

Thallium nitrate 

'rWium ni tr.it r 

Stroiitiuin nitiate 

Lend nitrate 

3 . tiidphutes. 
Sodium sulphate . 


Potassium sulidi/itc .. 
Magnesium sulphate . 

Zinc sulphate 

Iron sulphate 

Nickel sulfdiate 

Cobalt siiljdiate 


Form ul ft. 

1 No. of iiuitii 
! (if 1 (if iifjit 

I iriols of 1 ilrM'lopi'd 


1 w.Ut r j „|,s,ij Ih.(1 

1 j,,., iiKiiccnlf 


i.id 


8,140 

N.'i(;i 



K(’l ^ 


t, 140 


P 

1,110 

NfiUr 


ir.o 

K Ih- 


O.osu 

Nal 


K'-ju 

Kl 


.■•,110 



.“..'.leju 

AU\ 


.'• :.f;oo 

XriNO., 

‘JOn 


KN(b' 



AgNMl, 

TlNn-, 


.110 ] 

IkitNfijda 

4"(i 


Si t N O,), 

4nii 


l‘h(N 03)51 

4UU 



400 

00 

1 

r 

17, 10(1 

1 

luu 


NaiiSO^ + lOTLO -1 

1 ‘Jeu 



1 ‘to** 


i 

1 fU)(» 

is.slu 

K..S(\ 

41 Ml 

0,.;sn 

Mgsn^ 1 7IIciO 

4UII 

IgDlu 

/iiS< 1^ A- 7 II 0 O 

4<ni 

4,-J-lO 

I'VSO^ f 7Ibo 

4011 j 

4, .MU 

NiSO^ + 7I!oO 
(.’oSO., 1 71I..O 

son ! 

4,2:a> 


The occurrence of rcuctioiis of this kind \\<-nld in inaiiy 
^aaea involve an absorption, but in others a de\elopnicnt 
of beat. The only two substances mentidued in tin* aluivc 
table which develop lieat to any extent when dissulvcd in 
w.ater, it will be seen, are iiiai^iiesiuin and ahmiiniuin chlo- 
rides. Both of lliese, liowcvcr, an* kimun tu buin com- 
pounds willi water, and both probably enter to a vciy con 
siderable extent into reaction with it in the manner ;d»t>\c 
pointed out. It is even probable that the latter cannot 
exist as such when dissolved in water ; the developnu iil ol 
so large an amount of lieat is lln’ndoie ri^adily understood. 
Hut at present W’o arc nnaldc s;^l^'^lact<»rily to aeeount for 
the difference observi'd between salts sucli as jiotas.duni and 
sodium iodides, which so closely resemble each ollnr in 
most respects, one of which, iP will be indiccd, absorbs 
51 10 units, whilst the other develops iL'lM) units of heat 
when dissolved in water. 

From this it will be obvious that tlic study of the con- 
dition of salts in solntion is bestd w ith dillicnlti»‘s ; the 
thennochcmical method of investigation appears in most 
cases to be the only <»ne which is apjhcable, since the iin 
troduction of new substances at once introduces a new* set 
of conditions, but on account of the cumplexity of the 
phenomena attending dissolution, even tin* re.-iilts obtaineil 
by thi.s method possess only a limited >aluc, and at[»r(‘sent 
only general conclusions can be dra>vn from Iheni. 

^ Water, as we have already stated, enters into combina- 
tion with oxides of many of the elements, forming 
•two classes of compounds, — the acids, and the metallic 


hydroxides or liyijrates. The general properties ami rela- 
tions of these two classes of comjioumb may with advantage 
now be discusj>c(l. 

The monoxides of the highly positive momul ekiucnls 
ciesiuiii, ruhiilmin, ])ota'5siiim, sodium, and lithinm f<»nn 
with wat(‘r easily soliibli*. hy<ln)\idcs, which cannot be dc- 
coinj)M.‘.tMl by liL-.it ; their soliitiniis au; soapy to the toilcll, 
and iLsltue, the blue cult.ur t" xcidabh- infusions wdiich 
have been ieildfnL*d by an aci.l h\dfo\idcs are 

usually ti'imcd alk.dn'', - a .-mniinn uhii li }ia‘- tin* power 
of resliMim/ tin- Ihie cjilunr to iitldtiuil lilinu-; being said 
to cxliihit. an alKalinc ii'.n*li<m. Tin olLuli js (it 

Arabic Ol ii;in. ami w.is at lii.-t. gi\cn to if,' .imh sodiiiii) 
carbiuiale ohiaiiuil lH»m the aslic.v- nt .-ta-wiid, a ^ihitinK 
of wliicli r M)ip\ ill tiir toiiih .tnd ic too iii« I'ltii- <(h>\ir 
to reddetud litnm.-., ami like tin* abo\ i- iiu nl n 'in J !!\diux- 
idc.s al.so ha^i pou.ihd i |iMii-.iiiL'^ piojuati*-. 

The h\ droMijc di iix a tmiii t In- moIl(^^'I^h‘^ »•! bail ni, 
strontium, ami c.ili nun, u Im li an- po^iliM .iiitant-^, 

also exhibit an alkalim n n non, but ari‘ iio* m-.iily 

so .soluhJt*, in w aler ; .iiui. \ . h I la- oM i pi n of b iinimliN- 
(Iroxidc, lliey me dicompoiil on i-ini ion, yielding the 
(»\idc and water. Nmn- oi tin n m uniiiLC ])ositi\e ele- 
ments, excrjkt th.dlimn, liinn !j .olnl'li- it\drt»Md* - whiih 
exhibit an alkaline k action. 

Similar dilleicnecs ma\ be !\fd b« tw* m the oxides 
of negative ehunents, wliieh fnMli•^ll a* ul . uln n (‘oinbim d 
willi water. T'hus, the moiioxnlt* o( tin Inalily iic‘;ativc 
element eldoiim^ readily di^-olvc.s in hm tin' acid 

pnuhiccd is cxecedinglv nn.siabic ; .'■amil.ii I v . the acids de- 
lived from the oxides of nitrogen are soliihli, but of low 
stability. Tlmoxidi'sot the less m'^.itive elements, Milplnir 
and phosphorus, however, furnish very soluble .acids, which 
exhibit coiisidcnible stability, being with dilliciilty rc'^olved 
into the oxide and water. 

'Hic low’er oxid(*s of the nu^st positive elenu nf^^ enter into 
combination with water in such ]>ro|iorti(«ii -i as to pioduce 
com[)ouuds containing an cipial iiumhei (.*1 atom> oi hydro- 
g(‘U and oxygtui ; for e\.im[»le, sodium nionoxiilc and water 
furnish sodium h>droxidi‘ 

\a(> -i- Dll k'NaOll ; 

Si'aniiii i.'t* ' Ji- V\ :it* I . ’ I liv lift ^ I 

ami liari\iiii dxiili' .iiiil walcr yii-'il li.iiiiMii 

r.ao < iii i:.iO„ii . HI 111 I . 

n.-iiiiiiii uMili* W.'itfi Iim!,(\ii''- 

lIcTUT* tlie.>e liV ilroxides may be looked iipi u » 'iidann 
tioii.^ ol the re.-pi-eti\r » h mi nis w itii the tcoii id cciiij'oand 
radicle (Dliy or li\ilro\vl, and the varinii- •/« ■mjM.inids 
(‘blamed from the oxides of the reniiinim' by 

the action of water m.iv lilluT i <• ic^mii i .-amilarly 

eonsi ituted, or may he Mewed a.-, coiul-jii i* ..i;. - ol <»nc or 
more Dll gron]>s wilh eompoimd i.ioit !• . f.iim d by tlie 
union ol the elements witli cxMii U. 'I'/'ii’. Wf m.iv legard 
iiitiic acid, UNO., as a eoinj" ! nd ot tiie two monad 
radicles, (NO,) and ((HI)’, suli liaijc acid, JI ,SD^, ns a 
combination ot tin* d\.id with two Dll 

groups; and pliosplmi ie mid. 1! In,, .i a e«.mbmation of 
t ho triad lailiele ( I ‘( ) ) w it I. t ! i - ■ n « •!' el h \ diovj 1 gi oiips. 

Tlic inimber ot (>ll v. hiili may be a>-oei:!teu 

w'illi a single atom i»f a iji\ ji M/nple ladi' le or i.lenieiit, 
or with a eomponnd radn h', (iitin-iy depends Ujion tlie 
nature of the i.niiJe. hut does md :i]>]»ear ever to exia-ed 
four ; the ^ t duliiv "t tin- (ompoimd abo varies witli the 
radicle, till* t eiidem \ to loim stable eoinpoiimls with Dll 
being tlie giealti the more po.dtiM* tin* ladirie. In the 
case of coinjuamd^ of feebly positive radicles vvitli ^everal 
Oil groups, tlieie m alwavs a tendency for tin* eh ments of 
one (»r more molecules of water to .separati* livun tin* coiii- 
jHMiiJtk thus prodiaiiig a body wliich is li.) be regerd^.x/ aS 
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a combination of one or more OH groups with an oxygen- 
ated radicle. For instance, ferric hydroxide, Feo(OIl)ft, 
•very readily l<'scs water, forming compounds siicli as 
Feo()(()Fl)/anil Fc.p.(OH)2. 

S^ciirly all tlie Inxlies produced by the action of water on 
the oxides of tlio iioii-inetals arc to he regarded as c()in|Mmnds 
of oxygiMiMtod radicles witli hydroxyl, and are more or 
less aciil in elrviracter. As a rule, the more negative the 
radicle with which OH is associated the more powerful 
will ho the acid, and since tlic addition of oxygen to the 
radicle renders it more iieg:itivi\ the acid furnisiieil hy the 
higher oxide of an clement is usually more stable, and also 
a more powerful acid, than that furnished by the lower 
oxide; thus, suli)luirons acid, H.,S()j, is extremely un.-^table 
as compared with su][.lniric acid, JI0SO4, and a much le.ss 
powerful acid, but the former may be regarded as a eom- 
bination of the dyad ladicIe(SU), and the latter as a com- 
bination of the d\ad radicle (SOo), with twice the monad 
radicle (OH). 'Idle behaviour of the positive eleimails is 
exactly cmiiplemi iitaiyof this, since the greater the amount 
of the negative element oxygen associate.d wi*h them the 
less is tlie tendciu'v to furnish corresponding liytlnexides 
when coinbined with water, and the less ilie stability of 
the resulting hydmxides ; and, as a rule, also the l^isic "pro- 
perties bt»tli ot the oxides and of tin; hyilroxiiles coiTe>pon(l- 
itig to them heeonie mueli le.ss pronouneed as tlie relative 
pis portion of OX} gen increases. 

In all e.i-e-i in wliich oxides unite with water to [»ro luec 
Stable combinatums, inueli heat is ileveloped ; tlie .staluhty 
of the cotnpoiiiids formed by the eombination of water 
wntli oxitles, in f.ict, appears to be direeli > in proportion 
to tho amount of heat developed in tluar bumalion, and 
it Ins been .sbowm that the formation of inuny t»f the must 
un it d»Io liydroxide.s fnmi thinr elements would be aecoin- 
panied by an rd)sor|>tioii of heat; lieiice their instability 
is p a hly uiivler>too<I. 

V» hen the hydioxides are adiled in sullu irut quantity to 
Bolnfioii'^ (»f the a<-id--, mostly neutral .^ulutions aie pro- 
diieifl, that is to .say, solutions wbieli do not atiej’t either 
blue or red litiiiu.s. 'I’lie acid i.s then sniil to In* neutral- 
ized by the livdp»\ido, or env* Tho ba.^ic (.jxide*-^ 

which lurnish hydioxbli-^, ami indeed llio basic oxides 
gom rally, behavi* in a milar ituiniier with a<‘i(U. In these 
cast s a .<*o// I*, prtidiioi ; fbus, by the aiidiiinii nf .‘-oililllil 
hy<!roxide to sulphuri mid the aalt .suduiiii .suljtliate is ob- 
tained — 

2 \a 0 ll + H.SO^ Xa.SO, [.O. 

Sodiiiin livili oxide Snljilmi n «( M. Sml 

Obvioii.sly, wo may legard the salts juudueed in (his man 
Her as formed by the di -placement oL tlie Jivdpigen of the 
acid by im)re or less po-ativo elciuenls or simple radicles, 
and they may aetually in many cases bo prepared by the 
acti'm of the inetais on the ueiils ; for exaui[ih* - - 

Zn -f- Tr.SOj ir, -1- ZnSO. 

/iiK* Siilphui JL- ju id. ITydioJen '/!rn- '■uli.'i.e. 

Tb-y are al > obtained, as w'e liave suen^ by l]jo union of 
a M-.',- !(■ s Ixisic with a morn or le.^s acid oxid'*. ihit 

a hir ii r.‘r of silt^ are known d' liv -d from tb,- aeida 
by tin* i{ l•l‘meIl^ of hvdi'ogeri by cfinijio-ind r.idi' li-.s ; 
thn^, m i' til ait , of t be elmnent van.e bum an; forni**d 
by the in i ..f she gioup(Ab/) )^''', v\lii li fuuctinii, 

as a te^r. d it. i J of the liydiogeii of acid;, 

vanadyl b.lie* ( VJ 'i’h<; ammonium 

8 dts are forme 1 m . mil n* m-nmer by the <b;;p]a<*eim-nt, of 
Ip drogou in am i ov * ii“ monad rom)ii)iind radich* (N'H,/. 
Hilt the hvdiogen < 1 n. lay bydroxi'les may also be di.-'placed 
by positive rlmn- ni 1 j- r.idiebm ; for example, zine liytlrox 
noiigli insoliilib* ia water, di:-;-ndves in .sulutitui.s of 
tl.e alkalies, and on h-ating metallic zine with u coiiemi- 
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trated solution of potassium hydroxide, it dissolves ;^th 
evolution of hydrogen — ^ 

Zu + 2H0K = Zn"( 0 K )3 + Hg . , 

Zinc hydroxide and similar compounds, therefore, displajT 
both bivsic and acid functions ; and it is difficult to deny 
the compounds formed from them by iiUroducing positive 
elements in place of hydrogen the title of salts. 

Another class of oxy-salts are formed by the union of two- 
different oxides of the same element ; the compounds of 
Uuorine, chlorine, bromine, and iodinawith poisitive elements,! 
and of acid with basic sulphides, arc also termed salts, the* 
compounds of sulphur being distinguished as sulpho-salts 
or thio-.salts, wliilst tho.se of the four other elements are- 
distinguished as haloid salts. * ' 

From tlii.s it will be obvious that tho term salt is> 
of very wide application, and that it is almost impossible- 
to delino it in a few words. It is also extremely diffi- 
cult .strictly to dctinc an acid, for, although tljo very 
greatest dilferenco is ob.scrvable between the compoAnda 
of the oxides of highly negative and of highly positive 
elenumts with water, tlic ditVereiicc.s become less and lesa 
marked .'is we pri.s.s from one end of the scries to the other, 
'rhe only di;tinitiou which really separates bodies whic^ 
.‘ire usually regarded Jis true acids from hydroxides pos\ 
ses.sing acid jaopertics is affonh'd by the fact that, whilsti 
the hydrogen in all liydro.\iilcs which exhibit basic 
p M-ti'-H m.iy be di.-.jilaccd by negative and also in somo 
in .tanccs by jio.sitivo r.iili(‘lcs, Llie hydrogen in acids can 
iuily be dis[)laced by positive radicles. For example, the 
li}drugcn in zinc hydroxidi* may be displaced by the posi- 
tive radicle potas-,ium and by thtj negative radicle NO 2 , but 
it i.s only po.^sible to tlisplaco the hvdrogcii in sulpburiC' 
acid by positive radicle.s. Thi.s delinition is not applicable, 
howev’' r, to organic acids. 

I’ln; extiMit to which hydrogen may bo displaced in an 
acid by [lositivo radicles is termed its haslafy, an acid 
W'Jiich contjin.s a .sing!*' atom of displaceable hydrogen 
being (crnied inoiiob.isic, and acids containing two or three 
atoms of cUs[il.'U!i'able hydrog(‘n, dibasic or tribasic. On the 
t>thf*r hand, tho hydroxide; and basic (.xides are frequently 
spoken c»f U'* monacid, diacid, or tri.icid, Ac., according as they 
arc. capable of neutralizing a single moJccnle, two, or three 
inolccule.s of a monobasic acid; tlius, sodium hydroxide is 
monacid .since a .single nu»lcculi5 neutralize.^ a single molecule 
of iiiuiiobasic nitric aiu’d, forming the salt sodium nitrate — 
Naon k lINO, - XaNO, -f OHg, 

.Siidium hvflroxidi* \ifrlc ficnl. Sodium nitrnfe. 'Water. 

and barium hydroxide is a diiicid base since it neutralizes 
two molecules of nitric acid — 

H.iOJl. I 2HX().. . Ba(N02).24- 2 OH 2 . ' 

I'.minm !»> clinxidi*. Nitilr m-uJ. IViriuin Water, 

liut w e may also regard tin- .salt.s formed by the action of acida 
on hy<lroxiilrs as derived from the latter by the displaco- 
iiu-iitof Jiydrogcii by negative compound radicles, — sodium 
nitrate, lor example, ns sodiiim liydroxide in which the 
atom of hydrogen has been displat ed by the monad com- 
pouml radicle \0., . licnce wc may define the acidity of 
iiydn)xid(‘s to bo the extent to which hydrogen may be 
di.-placed in them by negative r.'idicl'i.s. • 

In pt»lyb:i.sic ncitks, tint is to say, in acids containing 
two or more atoms of displ:ic(‘able liydrogen, it is possible 
U} di.s])lace the hydrogen step by step; thus, by the addi- 
tion <»f a single molecule of .sodium hydroxide to a single 
molueulc of sul|»hnric acid, only one half tho hydrogen, in 
the acid is di.splaced— ^ ^ , 

XaOII + ir^SO, = Nalisb*^ ’+ ' 

.Sn.iiuin hydroxide. .SulpliiJrir acid. Sod iutn hyiirogen sulphate. .Water. 

but by the adilitioti uf a second molecule of the hvdMKddfl 
the second atom of* hydrogen is also disRlMdd 
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Na„.S(), + OH, 


Sodium 

Bulplinrc. 


2- 

Water. 


NaOH + NaHS04 « 

Sodium Sodium hydruKcn 
hydroxide. sulphate. 

Salts derive^ from acids by the purl ini displacement of 
their hydrogen are termed acid salts, those in which the 
hydrogen displaceable by metals is entirely disi>laced being 
termed utyrmal salts. Similarly, when the hydrogen in 
polyacid hydroxides is entirely disi)l:ice(l by negative 
radicles, normal salts are obtained, but whiui it is only 
partially displaced the so-called basic salts tne produced, 
which bear preciseb” the same relation to the liy«lro\ido.s 
that the acid salts bear to the acids. Tliu.s, fimn the triucid 
hydroxide, bismuth hydroxide, and the mono- 

basic acid, nitric acid, wc obtain iiurmal bisimith nitrate 
and two basic bismuth uitratc^s : — 


(NO3 

Bi {m. 
(N03 

normal mill. 




NOj ( X( ) 

NO., 15 i - on' 
OH' (oil 

Basic Haiti. 


‘Thesdi salts arc strictly comparable witii the norimd and 
two acid salts produced from the tnbasie aiud, phosphoric* 
acid, and the monacid hydroxide, sodium liydroxide : - 


( ONa 

( ONa 

( ONa 

PO { ONa 

PO ONa 

PO • OH 

(ONa 

1 OH 

1 Oil 


Nonual salta. Arid ^*'‘1. 

''t Two explanations may J^e gi\tm of tho ooiisiituti.in of 
the salts formed by displacing the hy<lrogen in pol^hadc 
acids by polyad elements; the formula of Imii'iiu siilphifi*, 
for example, inj^bo represonted by either of the following 
formnlm : — 


S02{^>I)a, 


I 0 !>.. / \ r ' ' j » 


lia.O j 

according as it is supposed that two atoms of h\drog(Mi in a 
single molecule of the acid are dis]>!ac?d, or that two inoh* 
cules of tho acid are concernt‘d in the fonuMlMui of thi' 
Balt, one atom of hydrogen in eacli being di-phic d l»y ou h 
of the barium atoms. There is not at pre-sil .sullhieiit 
evidence to enable us to decide didinitivcly in l tvoiir of (me 
or tho other of these view’s, but llie gre P tt iideiicy wlii^ h 
the poly basic acids exhibit to form double .'•alt > .i[>[>iMrs to 
render tho latter the morn |)rob:ii»lc. 

Tho formation of .salts by the ad ion (jf acids <»u ind.dlic 
oxides and hydroxides i.s in all cases attended with a 
development of heat. This .subject has been v«’ry c.irc- 
fuUy studied by several chemists. esiMcially l»y Tlmmsm, 
whose results fora number of .acids arc given in the follow’ 

^ ing tables. The amount of heat dnveloptMl in the re 
-action — 

aNaOriAij , Q A(i 

. that is to say, on adding a solution of a iiiuld-nles (in 
grammes) of sodium hydroxide to a solution of one mole- 
cule (in grammes) of the acid, re[)resi‘nted by Q, — is givim 
^ for a number of acids in the first of the follow ing tables. 
>The second table exhibits the amount of heat developed in 
the reaction — 

NaOIIA(i,rzQA.i ; 

on adding a solution of one molccnh' of siulinm hy- 
r^drdbdde to a solution of a molecules of llie acid Q. J'^ach 
molecole (in grammes) of sodium hydroxide was dissolved 
i in 200 molecules (in grammes) of waiter, and the solntion.s 
, of tho acids were of equivalent strength ; that is to .saj’, 
the number of grammes of acid recpiired to form a normal 
^Bal| !Wtth 23 + 1 G-h 1 or 40 grammes of. sodiiiiii Jiydroxido 
' were • dis&lved in 18 x 200 or 3 G 00 graminAi-s of water. 
The temperature at which tne two solvuions w’cre mixed 
Un all the experiments was about 18 ® C. Tlie results are 
' ^pressed in hundreds of heat-units, and according to 

on within 1 per cent. 


(aNaOHAq.QAq). 


Q— 1 infilfriilc. 


Nttiiin of Acid. 


^folloh(mc Aculs. 

Ifydroclilorii; 

Hy<lrolir»)tMui 

Ilydriddic* 

HydroliUoiie .... 
llydrosulphiiiif .. . 
IlydroeN.nii'* . . 

H yptH'lilnuiaa .... 
Nit lie 

II ypoplidspluHoiis . 
Aletirphu^[tlioiir .. 

Formic 

Acetic 

Dibasic, An<h. 

Ily ilrolliiKsilii ic; .. 

Hy.l r(M‘lilor(»pl;iliiiii 

Sulphuric 

Selmic 

Chromic. 

Sulpliunui'; 

Si*Ienioii‘? 

I )i til ionic 

I*!io 3 phoroiis 

(VirlKUiie 

F...iie. 

Silicic 

Stannic 

I 

Siieeinie. 

Tart :i lie 

T riba sic Ad As 

(’itrie 

l’liO''pln»iic 

Arsenic 

Trtra hit . i •' Af'o is . 
l'\ ropho'-phoi ic .. 


Koinmla 


H . Cl 
M .Hr 
11 . I 
11. F 
Il.SH 
H.fW 
II i)i'[ 

II. NO, 

11. nb.()., 

II. rii; 

II .(’lin., 


ir...sir, 

11.2. 

11.. . r,n, 

11.. . ^'1 

11^. ». 

Il„. ci>. 
II.:. v>jK 

11.. 

11.. . Sn( 1, 

II.,. (’ ‘>4 
1 1 . 1 4 1 1 4< 

ib 

J1 , . i'( ij 
11.^. 


114 . 1 ’./), 


1 

I ! 

9 

3 

ft 


137 

137 



I'S'.'i 

l:i7 

137 




l:i7l 

137 



M) 

li;:t 1 

11)3 



:*/.♦ 

i 

7.S 



1 1 

■.m; 

2 ; 



i 

'.M> 

IW 



1 ii.-^ 

I:;? 

137 



! 77 

i.vi , i:,.i 



o 

in; 




i 

i;;‘2. 




1 t>i) 

1 

132 




1 

1 

i:;.s 

201 ; 



1 

1 


272 


272 


IM| 

;;lo 


31 » 

1 

1 

1 IS 1 

3«H 


301 

1 

l:il 1 

217 


■ >11)0 

' 

1 : 

21*11 


211.3 

! 

1 Is ! 
1 

2C> 


27f) 

7l 

! IS 

2" I 

! 2S‘) 



1 lo 

*’.'•2 

1 

1 • 1 

200 

lit 

111 

•H'o 

2n5 


•; ) 

1 

:.2 


' .'■.4 






111* 

1 


' 


1 

121 

121 


' j- 

24 1 

1 

1 

1 


•,>^0 

' 


■ 7.V 


•271 

.;io 


71 


27*; 

j 'X,[i 

! 



IM 

2S«I 

1 

1 

527 


20(; 


4 H> 

?,74 

554 


(V ii >1 1 \'j , ah)Ai[). 


Q“l ni(»!«Tu!c. 
Nttine of Ai 1(1. 


^f^)nohflsie Acids. 

1 11 ydroeliloiic . .... 

! 1 1 vdn»i»ruiiiio 

Ilvdiioilic 

llydiollnoiic 

II viliosnlphniic .... 

Hydrocyanic 

Nitiie 

II vpophosplioious. 
Motaphosjihoiic ... 

Forinie. 

.Aeelie, . 


/)i basic Ai'i/ts. 
llydrolinn'jiiii ie.. . , 
llydiot.'hloroplatinit 

.Snlpliurie. 

Si'lriiic 

I’liioinic 

Sulpliuroiis 

Si-lenious 

Dilhionic 

Hhosphoroun 

Carl Ml! lie 

Ill llie 

Silicic 

St an llie, 



Succinic 

Tartaric 

Trihasic Arbis. 

ntric 

Plnxsphoric 

Arsenic .... 
2'rtrahiisic Actd^. 
ryn‘phofc,phori* .. 


i'di II lll.l 


• 1 
in 

I 

I’ 

Ml 

t'N 

NO, 

Plljij 

OHO.. 

('allaO., 


H . 
H. 
H. 
11 . 
H. 
H. 
Jl. 
II. 

ir.. 
h; 

H.. 
H.: 
H.: 

h; 

H.> 
11.; 
H.. 

ii; 
11 .. 
If 
I 

I 

II 


SiF,, 

FH 

Sri 
i lOj 

.so, 

ScO^ 
S..I I, 
I’in‘» 
CO, *■ 

I ’Mb 

Sn 

SiK I, 

CJLI 


1»3 

11.1 


As( >4 


11,. CO, 








' 

» 

* 

1 

i 

l:i7 

13?' 

10 




1 17 

i;;7 

i>^ f) 




13*; 

137 

(.S 




i*;o 

ir.it 





7 / 

( 7 

31* 




2S 

2S 

14 




13*; 

137 

OS 




151 

152 

70 




; 1 12 

1 14 





1 

132 





, 132 

132 

ct; 



1 

i - 

’ i:’.; 

133 




I 

1.;.: 

i,;<; 


♦>S 

46 

1 II 2 

1 ill 

! .. 


7s 


1 

1 0 



7*1 


1 

I-.[ 

i ! 





I 

• i.> , 


73 


1 ■ 

1 

1 1 • 

1,3 


69 


1 r.* 

I 1 ' 

1 12 

Otl 

1 



1 lo 

I"! 


! 51 


1 . 

111 

100 

ds 

1 

34 

f. ) 

1 ; 

20 


13.3 





1 

-•0 

i 1 

1 'N ' 

1 11 


71 

1 

1 

I2t ,121 


61 



1 0 ,127 

1 

SI) 



i 

1 

124 ' 12.5 

127 


69 

1 1 17 

ns IK!:. 

113 



147 

i:»o 

1.3S 

1-20 


6*2 


i Ul 

,14:(_ 


1 ;2 

1"] 
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Tu facilitate comparison between the various acids they arc 
arranged in the following table almosti in accordance with 
the amounts uf heat developed on the addition of sotlium 
hydroxide to e<]niviilent quantities. 


N.'unc of Ai'ul. 

roruiula. 

rmlii of boat 

(lc\i*hi]»i‘il in 
(hi* KMO loll 
CJ.NiiOllAq, 

Hvdrolliiorii! 

1 lMI.1-1 




11... SO, 

.1], 

.Srl«‘nic. 

' It. s.o^ 


H Vp(»|ihosphor(tii^ . 

. -Ill . I’ll .o..) 


Siilphinous 

: 11... so, 


Mot:i[)hos|)l)<.ii.‘ 

•Jill, ro.) 


Phosplioioiis 

n... riio, 


Oxiilie. 

11.,. (V t 


JI V'lrru-liloi ii* 



ll \»llolnti ll!<' 

•Jll Ur 


IlNdlUMlv 

•.ill. 1 


t'iilollC 

•jii .no, 


IN'itijc . 

:'ll . M)t 




-7.070 

•S.'li'lllnll-. 

ll,.S.-(), 

-'7.011(1 

f 'lllojopl llllll*' . 

n.,. ni-i, 

‘J7.‘i-J0 

Vliio^ili. I. , . 

II,.SiK„ 


.Siil|»lio\ mi'- 

•All ..S(»,C„I1.) 

i:i‘..v..iu 

Korniu: .... 

•All .Clin., > 

lii’i, 100 


•All.' ,11,0,) 

Vi.:; 10 

Pyropliospli-mc 

1(11,. IV',) 

0 

I’liospluui'- 

11,. I’OJI 

li/.oSo 

Aisciiic. . 

11, . AsOjII 

‘J7,:»So 

C'ltrie ... 

::'if»''«ii:,')7) 

li,', 170 

T.irt.'iric . .. 

"s.l'.ll.'V, 


S.j'Tiiiic 

11,-0,11,0, 

‘J 1, liio 

Ciironiio 

11,. CiO, 

‘J4,72o 

r.nlxuiiii . ... 

H.. <'0, 

*Jo,lso 

ItHK' 

11.;. lu), 

l!<»,olu 

) i s poi Idol oii.i. 

• 1 -All. "I'l) 

1 

ITydroHiilpliinii’ 

•All.SIl) 

l.%, tso 

Hydnvviiiiic. . .. . 

.1 -All . ON) 


Si. in nil- 

Mil,. SiiO,) 

*l,7bO 

Silicic 

ilHi-SiO,) 

‘J,7iu 


From these t.ihle.s it will be evident - (1), that when a 
molecule of sodnim hydroxide in uqnexus .volution enters 
into ro.iclioii with an acid, the heal d«‘vel(»[)i‘d is very 
nearly pi opnrt it)n;il to the quant it \ «»t aenl present until 
this amounts to 1, or ^ iiioleenli-, aecoiding as the 

acid is iinmo , di-, tri or tetralu'-ii’ ; but tliat when the 
iimoiint of acid added exeeials th.it veijui.-Ue to loriu the 
normal .salt, the diirerent acids bL'li,i\e dill'ereiilly, liiMt 
beinu^ in some, easrs developed, and in othei.s ab.'.orbed, 
according to the con.'^tilntiun of the .icid ; and (-), lliat 
mo.'itly when a molecule nf an acid ni aipieons .solution 
entor.s into reaction with sodium liwliuxide, the amount of 
heat ileveloped increases ;dnii>.4 jii pi(i[uution to tlie 
amount of the hitter, and until I, L’, .‘I, nr t mnirciilcs are 
:idded, acc.nrdiii'r .IS the acid is mniin , di , tii-, oi letrabasic ; 
the further adlitioii of sodium livdrn\i(le is nnl then 
attended with any <‘onsider;iblo dexelni.iiu nt of lie.it. 

Very dilFereiii ainoiint.s of lie.it, it \m 11 be olisnrved. are 
devf'lnpjl ou neiitr.ihziug the dill'ereiit ai’ids, but th‘*rc is 
mostly a ivm likable .similarity in the r-’-siills u)»(.uned in 
the ( i e of acids wliicli fiom chemic.il evidenee are known 
to be elo.^ely filliitd. 'riius, hydrochloric, Ji\ dioliromic, and 
liydnodic acids exhibit tiie s:iine heat ol neuti:di/atioii j 
and the numbers for .'■•ulpliuric and schmic aeuh-., and for 
phosphonc and :ir-.enic acids, are very siniihii, ll\dro- 
fluoric uciii, it will be seiui, difTers considerably fiom the 
allied monobasic acids since tlio addition uf the lii.st half 
molecule uf soilnim hydroxide produces Ic.ss heat than the 
aecontl, which i.s nut iui])robably ov/ing to the fonnation of 
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the acid salt HF2Na ; it differs also by its high heat of 
neutralization. 

The tables show also that the dibasic acids may bo 
divided into several groups, according to the amounts of 
heat developed on the addition of the first and second 
molecules of sodium hydroxide. The first group includes 
hydrofiuosilicie and hydrochloroplatinic acids, the amount 
of heat developed by the second molecule of hydroxide 
being equal tu that developed on the addition of the first 
molecule. The second group includes sulphuric, selenic, 
oxalic, and tartaric acids ; with these acids less lieat is de- 
velupeilby the first than by the .second molecule ; thus: — 



Sulpliiiiic 

Sclcnlc 

Oxalic 

'I'aitailc 

Siuliiim li>(iroxiik>. 

ai'id 

acid. 

iicid. 

acid. 

1st Moli'i'iilc .... 

14C 

14S 

138 

12i 

•Jd „ 

1 tj4 1 

l.^iS 

145 

129 


In the third group, which includes sulphurou.s, scleuious, 
carbonic, anti boric ncid.s, and probably also chromic, 
j»ho.spliorous, and succinic acids, tlie contrary is the case : — 


.Sdiliiini 111 dioMilc. 

.SlllliIlUl Olio 
a. id 

.Sflfiiioni 

acid. 

Caibnnic 

acid. 

liOliC 

ucid. 

1st MuiLs ule 

1 

14S 

110 

Ill 

-.2-1 .. 

i:n 

12*2 

02 

89 


The tribasic acids exhibit similar differences; thus : — 


.Sudiuin hydiuxidc. 

( lUlc uc id. 

Arbunic acid. 

riionphoiic acid 

Ut ^bdeoiile 

124 

150 • 

U8 

‘M 

120 

126 

J23 

Sd „ 

132 

83 

69 


These differences which acids of the same basicity ex« 
hibit when submitted to theniiochemical investigation 
corre.'ipoiid to differeinM'.s in their chemical behaviour. 
For cxami)lo, when a solution of citric acid is neutralized 
with sudiuni carbonate and evaporated to crystallization, 
the tri-vodium .valt NajC^dl.U; is readily obtained, but 
udieii a solution of phosphoric or arsenic acid is similarly 
treated, tlie disodiuni salt Ma2HP04 or Na.2HAs04 is 
formed , the Irisodium salt.s uf these acids can only be 
[Horn red by adding .SL^dinm liydroxide. Apparently the 
tiisoiliuin valt.i ol [diohphoiic and arsenic acids are par- 
tially decompo.sed by water, as their .solutions arc strongly 
alkaline; hence the third molecule of hydroxide docs not 
effect the complete conversion of the di-into the tri-sodiulu 
.s:ilt. 'Die beliav ioni -d .sulphuric acid will be discussed 
later on. 

All siluble hydroxidc.s i-hen in solution appear to have 
luxirly the same heat of i^-ntialization, as will be seen 
from the following table, wAich exhibits .the number of 
units of heat de\<*loj>cd oy neutralizing solutions of 
equivalent <piautitics of various hydroxides with a solution 
ut one molecule (in gramniesj if sidphiiric acid, or of the 
equivalent quantities (12 inolev^'ilcs) of hydrochloric or 


nitric acid at bS'^ C. : — 

Sulpinii^: 

Hydrochloric 

Nitric acid. 

Nuuk; of h^diuxidv. 

acid 

acid. 

latliiiiiii liydnixidr 

31,290 " 

27,700 


Siiiliiini ,, .. .. 

31,380 

27,490 

27,360 

I*i.t.»s.Mium ,, . .. 

31,290 

27,500 

27,540 

'Dialliuiii ,, 

31,130 

27,620 

27,880 

I’l.iiium ,, 


27,780 

28,260 

Slidiitiniu ,, 

30,710 

2;‘ 630 


(.'uli-iuiii 

31,140 

27,1.00 



but very different amounts of heat are developed on 
dissolving the hydroxides which are insoluble in water in 
aciuo. The following numbers represent thp heat of 
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neutralization of various hydroxides insoluble in water 
by a molecule of sulphuric acid • — 


Magnesium hydroxide 

: n ,‘220 

Manganese 



Nickel. 

f » 

2 rt ,110 

iJobalt 

tf 

24,<‘.70 

Iron 

»» 


Cadmium 

. 

2 ;^.. 820 

Zinc 

»» 

2:t,4J0 

Copper 




Thomsen, however, considers that the dilVcrences be- 
tween the amounts of heat developed wlieii hydrox- 

ides are dissolved in acids, and when sDlublt* hydroxides 
are neutralized, are due to the heat ahsorhed in rendering 
them soluble; or in other words, that soliUi(»ns of these 
hydroxides would have tlie saine heat of uentializatiou as 
solutions of soluble hydroxides. 

One of the most interesting results of tiu* tln*riiu)(*]iemi- 
cal investigation of the behaviour of in ids with metallic 
hydroxides is the proof that when sodium hydroxide, fur 
example, is added to a mixture of two m id', in insnflieiiait 
quantity to neutralize both, the. sodium s. ills of the two 
acids are seldom formed in tlie [iroportions in wliuli the 
two acids are mixed. Thus, when a solution of > nmle- 
cules of sodium hydroxide is mixed with a s<»liition eon 
taining two molecules of monobasic nitric arid and one 
molecule of dibasic sulphuric acid, two-thirds of tin* Mulium 
hydroxide enter into reaction with the nitric :uid .niil 
one-third with tlie sulphuric acid, 'rhe av idity, as it r 
termed by Thomsen, of nitric acid to enter into n.e timi 
with sodium hydroxide is thus twice as grc.it as tint of 
sulphuric acid.* The avidity of hydroddoiic acid fi»r 
sodium hydroxide is equal to that of nitric acid, but tin* 

. avidities of liydrobromic, liydriodic, and h} drutliioiic acids 
'are less than that of hydrochloric ai-iJ in ili»' j)ro[ioitii)u 
HCT : Hllr : III :HF 100 : 81) : 71) ro. 

In concluding this brief account of the thiMiimchemie.d 
behaviour of some of the acids and liydro.vidcs, ue may 
observe that the interpretation of most of tin* nmarbablc 
results to which we have alluded has not bo. u giMn. 
The study of this branch of chemistry is yet in it-? infaiu'v. 
and is beset with diflicuUics, but its iiiifHutjmce can 
scarcely bo exaggerated. At j»rescnt wi' scarcely know 
more than that in tlie formation of a gi\cn .substance a 
certain amount of heat h liiiiilly developed or ab>nrbiMl, 
but in most cases we are ignorant of the v.dm* of one or 
more of the several distinct o^icratioiis wliicli wc bclkwc 
. are involved in the reaction by whicli it [‘HHlucfd, 

V that the results given by dillereiit substanccji canm»t as a 
' rule be saiisfactoiily compared. 

Many substances belonging to all cl:isscs of chemical 
compounds unite with water, forming com biir.it ions from 
which it may*bo again expelled liy tlu^ applnMlion of a 
greater or less degree of lieat, nml from tin- cinMiiii.tanco 
that many of these combinations are rr\htjdliiic, the water 
is said to be present in the form oT irattr uf <•! 

,TlniS, potassium hydroxide erystalli/.cs witli 1? moh-ciih'- 
of water, as KHO + ‘Jfl.,0 ; eojijier snlpliatij with 5 mole- 
cules^ as CuSO^j -f hlJ.X) ; ami .sodium .sidpli.ilc with 7 
and with 10 molecules. The water may iiMially be ex 
pelled from these compounds by the applieMtiiui of a gentle 
heat, and many salts part with their water of crystalli/a- 
. tion on exposure to the air ; but others are not dt piiv(*d of 
it, or more than a part, unless very strongly lo’ated. 
Copper sulphate, for e.xam])le, rcinlily lo.s«*s 4 of tin: 5 
.moleculesof water with whieh iteombim s, but the remain- 
|i*ing molecule is only expelled by heating to about -JOO' (!.; 

of the 7 molecules of water in cry.stalli/ed magnesium 
i: sulphate are readily removed, and the sixtli is expelled 
Nut about 160® C., but the seventh is retained ut C. 


The compounds containing water of crystallization are 
usually denied tlie* title of atomic compounds ordinarily 
applied to combinations of two or more elements in which 
it is supposed tin; constituent atoms are all associated in a 
single molecule under (he intliience of the force which has 
received tlie name of chemical allinity, and in contra- 
distinction are termed inolvrular conquainds, being regarded 
as combinations of two or more st p.irate molecules. This, 
although perhaps true of many of the compounds coiitaiii- 
ing water ot crystallization, is ceil.iiiiK not true of all, ami, 
notably of tlic sulphates w'liich are mily deprived of their 
water by heating to liigh tempor.diin -,. 

U Uif nxfru I)in.ci({(\ . 

This compound cauunt be, ol)t.im(‘d dlo.-tly from its 
eleinenls, but then- appiar^ to bo little <loubt that it miiy 
be formed by the i nmbmation of oxygen with water, since 
it is [)rodiic»‘d in mauy easts of sl(*w oxidation iji [irescm o 
of water, and partimlarly in j'roei'sses where ozone is 
foriniid. It is jJioiliietd in Mii.di ipiantity when water is 
deeoiiipiKsed by an »‘leetih. tinient, esj»eei;illy w hen small 
electnules are emj)li»yeil. It, t(Miii.iliou in tliis manner 
may be regarded as an oxid.ilioii ol water, but it hii.s been 
suggested that it is tin* direel product of elci tro lysis, and 
that the oxygen evohed is a :-e. njidary pioduet derived 
from the decompo-.itiou of the hvdrn.^ci! di«*\ide ; thus — 

1>!I.() - n,-f 11.0,; 

O*. hlMlJ) . 

It is u^^ii.dly ]‘repareil from baiiiiin dioxide liy double de- 
compo?alion with liydroclilune tu e.irboide arid: 

IVaO. P ‘Jlld - ll..Oj 

Uiiriuin iiioxidi*. llyiljo^iMi rhlonilo. IImIi ri ilionlilt r•AI iutit chliitd'^ 

Hydrogen iliuxide or peroxidi .in lingly un- 

stable .substance, and readily deenmpuses even in af|Ueou8 
solution into waiter and oxygen, e*'pe* ially on lu ding. The 
solution is more srable if slightly aeid. A «ljlute solution 
may lie coneentiated ]>\ e'-apia .dion ni \i'ei:o ovi r sul- 
[»hiiric acid, and hydrogen dioxide was old. lined in thi.s 
maimer by its dise.ovtrer 'rhen.mi ns a colourh'HS trans- 
parent liquid, of speeitlc gr.ivity I'l.a’J, whieli did not 
free/o at - 30® C. ; it is doubtful, liowa^ver, whether it has 
ever lieen prtqnred (juiti? fna* fncai water. It did not 
redileii litmus, but Ji.id a harsli bitter taste; when placed 
U[»on the hand it iust.iiitly turned the eiiticle w'hite. 

Hydrogen dhexide exhibits the elose.-^t rev-embbinee to 
i>zoiie. ^I’liLis, it is decuiujKt-ed b\ mere contact w it I. !. '• ly- 
divided metals, .Mieii .1-. mIm.t, . 1 Id, and pl.iti.e . .. with 
evolution of oX}gcn. Jiilo- o/ojie it i^ apow. i t'd i 1 icing 
agent, entering inio ivaetioii with -'ii\er o.\iiIe, b an.p 
to form water, o.\\gui, and melalbc ^ 

II, A, l‘Ag,,() - H/) i ‘JA 

According to Fail ley, about uoit •<( lieat are 

developed in the prodiietioii of 3'J .■ o[ oxygen by 

this reaction, which thu^ atibols proof of the 

strength of the atlinity ot n\M’. n ^ i •o.\ . a. . s pn»biibly 
the lieat developiMl i.-, ilii'tl\, 1 } m-t i;lml\,dvie. to the 
eombinatioii of the o\\ceii .iImm. M.iuy other oxiiles 
aie letluccd by it, eillnr to i1m oi failie stale \u- to hivser 
oxides, oxygen being e\ol\, ij .nul w.di r produceii. 

Ihit liydrogoii ilioxali- i-' o .1 powerful oxid'zing 
agent. Thus, it diT"l(in/ s a .M'lntion ol indigo ; it con- 
verts siilphiiroiis .ir id. II M > . niTo snl]»]iuric acid, 11 ^()^ ; 
lead sidphidi', l‘bt*.. uiio It nl e Iph.ilt*, I'bSO^ ; and many 
oxides into hi-d' -i (•' 'il*- . h decomposes a solut’-'U of 
hyiliiudie a^id wiili .-'pii' .iioii ot iodine: - 
fl (). I Jill JII/)-p 1 

With the aitl of this reactnui an impoil mt s-eiies 0 / ex- 
perinieiits to a.seertaiii (lie eonnoetitm bet’ 'eii (he coii- 

V. — 62 
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[the halogens. 


ditions of a chemical change and its amount have been 
made by llarconrt and E-son. The experiments consisted 
in adding sncccs.sivo iMpial portions of sodium hypo.sulphitc 
to a solution containing hydrogen dioxide, hydriodic acid, 
and a little starch. l>y this reagent the iodit^e which is 
continually being liberated by the action of tlie dioxide 
on the hydriodic acid is instantly reconverted into iodide, 
ao that the litpiid, though it contain starch, and though 
iodine 13 being ftirmed in it, remains (piite colourless as 
long ns any hyposulphite is pn.si-nL lint when tlie l ist 
trace of hy[M).suli)hite has been removi'.d by the action of 
the iodine, the portion of iodine next formed remains free, 
and the lupiid becomes suddenly blue. The addition of 
iinother small portion of liyposidpliite again rcmo\es tlie 
colour, and until all tin' hyposidjihite is dei‘ompo-.nl tlie 
aoliitiou remains ei^lourle-^s, and then again ln'conies 
Buddenly bine. 'J’he intervals at wliieli llie blue colour 
appeared were carefully noted, ami the amount of hydio- 
gen dioxide ih'cnniposed being known from the amount 
of hypo.siilphite em[»lny‘fl, tlie (juantity of jlioxide di-eoin- 
poaed in a given lime was llms ileiermined. observed 

results are given in the following t'llihi : 


♦ho I <Mic‘Tnii il ' In 


I»l XMlr. 

III ' rlijiiu:<* HI ' 



, r.'i h iiiri*! v.il. 

n.i 

•20 9:> 

n-i)i) 


19 9.'. 

1-57 

4 57 

IS *95 

9 a7 

4 ^0 

17*9:'. 

1 1*5 


10*95 

19 S7 


15 95 

25 *.57 

5 7o 

1 4 9r) 

;U OS 

0*11 

KMO 

20 

0 52 

12*95 

45 23 

7 oa 

n 95 

52 sa 

7 ‘59 

in !»:, 

01*12 

S 30 

9 :»5 

7 0 • 1 .5 

9'i»3 

S !>5 

S()-(iS 

1» 93 

7‘9.» 

91 27 

11 *19 

0-‘'5 

leass 1 

12 01 


11^*50 

1 t 02 


Tt5 S5 

j; :?.5 


1 57 00 

21*15 


l''l *53 

2*'’ 15 
”‘o • 1 a 

• 7 ^ ‘i 


The g"m i.d oniirin kmi dediieibh.' fi'ien experi- 

ments IS, (li.tl tin* aiiuMint of cliiie.e- at any muneait vario.^ 
directly with lie* ami Mini of dioxide [M*t';enl ini lie sulnlion ; 
in acconlanee ^\ith this law, the (piani itn*', ef dmxide at the 
eml of a sei ies of lime, taken in arithmet leal progres.-.ion 
arc themseUe- in geunieti le.il piogre'.^i.ui 'I'lns law of 
chemical a<’tion h is he* n eon i»l>oiMtod l)y the iiivesliiMtioii 
of other reactions, and it is [»robably of verv general a[)[>Ii- 
catioii. 

When hydrogen (Ii<i\'ide .solution mixed with a con- 
centrated solution of barium hydroxide, ei \ 'l.dliiie hy- 
drated barnim dioxide, ].»a( -f 0 1 ), -i jMr.ite - 

WS). + Ea(OIl)., -- H.lO, 4 - -II.O. 

U'. I'.aiiuin h\iliti\i.le llnnie.ii ii, ' mM- WhIi-i. 

In a riniilar rrt. inner, peroxides of m:mv metal - aie preei- 
pi: ited .»n tie- addition of their salt.'-* to a SMlutiDH (»f 
hydri/ji; 'i 'b.'-xide. 

H\d! -'y'’i hi.xide, it. will be evident, differ^ I'-miilvably 
from }i\iii“' ri niniiovido or water. Its in- tabilil v. and 
its ti iiduj . n. . iiti'i into reaction with otlier Im.iIh*; with 
Re]>aralii i ot ow^iii, appf'ar to i>e, explaimd b\ the lai-l 
tliat its ileetmi . -e ! ,(i juto water and ox^'^eii is att<aidei] 
with the d'W' ht of a veiy consiilerable amount of 
h^at. The b'•ll!\i'Mlr ••f ozone and hydrogen dioxiile, in 
f'let, .strikingly ilbe Ir.ites one of the mo-ifc iiiiportaiit laws 

clii'mi''al aetien, vi/., tliat tho^i* doi'oinpo.sitioiis and 


reactions which are attended with the development of 
heat always take place more readily than those which 
require an absorption of heat, and they take place the 
more readily the greater the amount of heat which is 
liberated. The heat developed by the decomposition of 
ozone and hydrogen dioxide, wc have seen, is to be traced 
to the same cause, being due, it can sparcely be doubted, 
to the combination of the oxygen atoms. 


FLroiiiNE— Chlorine Hromine — Iodine. 

Flunrine, Sjinhol, F; Aloiiiic w't., lO'l ; Molcimlur wt., (?) 
('hloiunf^ ,, (’1; „ .srr36 ; „ 70*72. 

Urominr^ ,, Hr; ,, 70*75; ,, 159*50, 

toil Inc, „ I ; ,, rjG-53 ; „ 253*07 


These f(»nr elements form with metals compounds 
nmdogiMis to sea salt, rind from this cireii instance the name 
halogens, or salt- producers (from /bV?, .sea salt), has been 
applii'-'l to Uii'iii, Iheir coHi[)tMinds with other radicles being 
Iroquently termed haloid compounds. They are always 
el.isseil togellu r on account of their close analogy in pro- 
perties, but there arc numerou.^ and very important dis- 
liiictiuns lietween them. 

The element tiuorine is not known in the free state, all 
alti‘in]»ts to isolate it having failed on account of the im- 
possibility of obtaining ves.seis which can withstand its 
action. (Jhloiiiio is a gas of a greenish yellow colour, 
whilst bromine, at (»rdin:oy atmospheric temperatures, is a 
mobile red ii<piid, so ilee[) in colour as to be almost opaque, 
and ioiliue is a blaek, ery.^talliiie, ami very brittle solid, 
wdiicli exhibits metallic bistre. 

None of these elemeius are ever met with in the free 
state, blit their eom|>ounils are ^ cry wiilely dLstribiited, and 
they are to be detected in mo-t rock., 'ml .soils, in spring and 
.^ea-uater, and in the a.slies of plants and animals. Fluorine 
occurs most abundantly in combination with calcium as 
nnor.s[Kir, and elilorine in combination with sodium a.s 
ordinary salt, largo de[M)sits of which exist in various 
])jirts of tho globe ; cmisiderablo d(*posits of brmnine in 
combination with potassium have within recent years been 
discovered in Stassfuit, l>ut no abundant source of iodine 
ha.s hitherto been discovered. 

Cliloriiie was di.scovered by .vlieelein 1774, and was so 
nanicMl on account of it-, colmir (from xA«*>pds', green), but 
its elementary nature was tir.sl establislied by Davy in 
I.SIH. iJrominii was lir-^t described in FSllG by llahird, 
who obtained it from hitfu'n, tlici mother liquor of sea- 
water, after the le.'.s -olvible salts have been extracted by 
eva[K»ratioji and cry.stalli/at ii>n ; it was named oil account 
of il.s ii rilatini; oihair (ln»m /ifnnftos, a stench), lodiuo was 
discovered l>y (.’oiiriois in Ksil, in the w^^iste liquors from 
the manufa' t.ure. of sodium eaibonatc from the ashes of 
.seaw'edl; it rect ived its ii.ime Iroin the beautiful violet 
eohmr n| its va[»our (tocm»/v, violet-eoloiircd). 

(.Iilorine is usually [»v‘[»ared, both in the laboratory and 
on the large scale, l»y gently healing a eoncciitraied solu- 
tion of hydroehlorie arid wdtli manganese dioxide; the 
reaction appears to lake place in tw*o .stages,- -the first coii- 
.si’-itiiig in the formation of the inanganc.so chloride corra- 
.sponding to mang.iin'se diovide — ^ 

MnO. : lIKd MiiH, + 211., O; 

»• -- " n}ilu)(-hl(n if MnriKHUfjif tetr&- w ♦* 

(llOM.Il- 


l)ut thi.s compound is .so unstable that it breaks up into 
chlorine and a lower (‘hinride of manganese — 


Mn(M^ 

rliliiildc. 


Cl., + 

Cliloiiiie. 


AlnCl.^ . 

Manpaiifiie 

(ilfliidrUIc. 


It may be procured ilin'clly from salt by acting on a 
mixtufe of salt and mangaiu'se di(»xide with sulphuric 
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acid, but in this case hydrochloric acid*is first produced by 
the action of the sulphuric acid on the salt - 

NaCl + H jjSO^ - H Cl + Na 1 1 SO^ 

The hydrochloric acid then enters into reaction with the 
manganese dioxide, as exi>laiiied above, but the manga- 
nese dichloride is converted into manganese sulphate and 
hydrochloric acid by the sulphuiic acid. The following 
equation therefore expresses the liiial result, but Joes not 
take into account that there are several stages in the re- 
action — 

2NaCl -t • 3ll.^S()t i MiiO. 

Sodium fhloiidp. SiilphuHc arid. iLoxnle, 


- (M., 


Clilonnc. 


2 OII 2 + MiiSO^ 

Mau^iiiu'sr 

hulpiMitf*. 


:! Nall SO,. 

In (lro,;t‘n 


'Bromine and iodine are obtained in a pni ii h .similar 
manner by treating tlui li«inid containing tin- luuinidc or 
'iodide with manganese dioxide and sul[dinric and. 

Another process for the indimfai’tniv oj clilnrinc has 
been recently introduced by Deacon, \vlii< li c<Mei-Lsjn 
passing a mixture of hydrochloric acid gas and air tlnmigli :l 
heated brickwork chamber filled witli ])ie».i s of llu hiick <»r 
marble wbicb have been aoakeil in a solution of cojipor 
fiulphate and dried. The hydrogen ol' tin* liydrocliluric 
acid forms wator with tlie oxygen of tin* air, and rlilorine is 
liberated, but the. i»recise nature of the cliaiiges b\ whicli 
this is effected is not known. M'he leaetion is at its m ixi- 
muin at a t(*inperatiire of about 500 ' (\. wliieli is imn h bt low 
that at which oxygen alone acts ii})on hYdroclil«»ri«* :n itl to 
form water ami chlorine ; the <’o}>[>er sidjdiate ir> iait little 
affected, althongh a certain amount is alw.iys 1 1 an. lorined 
into chloride. There can bo no doubt, houov« r, th.itthe 
decomposition is the result of recurrent action, andam'ther 
somewhat similar method of obtaining ehhaine m.iy bt* 
quoted in illustration. Thus, ’when a mixture of .Niliea and 
sodium chloride is heated to retlnes.'a in a current of oxygon, 
chlorine is evolved, and the chloride is converted into 
silicate — 


2SiO.. -I- 4NaCl 4 - O., - 2Xu..Si(). 4 - ‘2(dl.; 

Silk-». Soil miu cl lion do. Oxj^i-u Sodiunrhilicuti . Cliloiiiic. 


but on pas.sing hydrochloric .acid ga.s over tin- Mlieate it 
re-con verted into the cldorido ami silica 


Na.^SiO,, 

Sodium silicHte. 


+ ‘iiin - 

11> di i)( Iiiiii ic .u lil. 


SiO. 

SjIU .‘1.** 


I •JNad i 

Si)tli;iiii I hlol I !> 


0 . 1 . 


Hence, bypassing hydrochloric acid together witli air o\ir 
the mixture of silica and chloride, a coiitinnou-^ e\oiution 
of chlorine is obtained, reaction in tin; oihmIih etion ha\ing 
no sooner taken place than reaction in the ojipo^ite direi- 
tion sets in. There can be little doubt that tlie produc- 
tion of chlorine by Deacon’s process is, in a similar nianncr, 
the result of a series of changes in oppositi* directions, tlic. 
'nature of which, however, remains to be di.-^euvcrcd. 

Chlorine is very readily comlensed by a jae-suic ui about 
4 atniosplieres at 15° C., or by coldPalonc at about — 50" C., 
into a yellow mobile liquid of specific gravity about 1*33, 
but It has Hot been sulidifieil. riroinine has at 0 tin- 
specific gravity 3*188 ; it boils at 50 ;) C., yielding .1 dense 
red japour, and solidifies at -21 -5 (\ Iodine melts at 
107° C., and boils at a^uut 175" (.1, yielding a inagnificcnt 
purple vapour. Chlorine gas and tlic \a[)our of broiiiiin; 
and iodine have a pungent, irritating, disagiccabh* odour, 
and are irrespirable. Water at 10’ (\ di.v,olvcs about 2 5 
times its bulk of chlorine, and about 3 per cent, of bromine, 
but iodine is very sparingly soluble in water. W’.hea 
chlorine is paissed into a mixture of crushed ice and water 
a crystalline hydrate, 01,4- 1 OH., O, is produced, and a 
similar compound of bromine, ‘ Jir., 4 - JOl !.,(}, may be 
^obtained, but iodine does not furnish a hydrate. • 


The halogens furnish with hydrogen compounds in 
which a single atom of hydrogen is united with a single 
atom of the halogen, viz. 

llydi‘»g'*u lliioride or liY<b<»flur)rie arid, IfF 
,, 1 liloriilr ,, liydroclilorir ,, ITC’I 

,, Iromidr,, liviliol.ruinir, IlHr 

iodide ,, lisdimdic ,, Jil 

The conditions imdor wliuh hvihne^cn and cldorine enter 
into re.iclioii have already Ihm-u dcM-riln'd, arnl we have 
seen that no cliangt' of volnme ini nr-^ in tin* formation of 
hydrogen <*hlnridc Imni eKuu'nt-. A mixinre of hy- 
drogfu and biniimu-, s.qKiiu dn. , iu»i rxjdniii* on the 
a^iplicatlon uf il.oin-, l»ui h\ili'ibii)niii ;n id i>, slowly 
formed wlicn tin- nnxiuir i-, hiMt. d , h\diind i- a. jd is also 
produced when ludia,- Iiuatnl m Jiydif.,,n (d.n- iia.s 
show’ll that- hydr lil Hi a* .n-id n;.iv be pirpaird b\ i‘*atin‘j 
silver fluiiriih* in an ini.-pln-ii* •-! hydrogen 

2Al' 

n iM l!uf.' 1- ^ ' v ; 

and he finds t liat t 'Ue* \ 1 'li i.,i id it sdn igen m unit 1 in.! w i' h iln 
orine prodiiee^ two Mdni'n ^ . f Ir. .irotbioi ie .n 1 1 . 1 , I'.ius 
proving that the con.-tilni ..,;i ii\diug. n ilin-iidi i-.iinil.ir 
to that t)f Jiydrogen <-hloi jd, . i - 1 , ii ii'diiididt. Il\dii.' n 
chloride or liydrochloric ,imo 1 e . ,l|\ pnpaieil l-v ntly 
heating a mixture of .sodnnn rl.ii r I. .-r innnnon .d' and 
coiicenlrated .sul]»hnric aeiii. dilni.d with .i .an ili ijn.intity 
of water— 

KaC i.SO, IK’l N.dlSM 

SdiUmnrhhniik*. Sulph’ii ir m- i>l llyl’iiLr :n lil.oi*!-' ^ -i’ -i 

llyilrogcn bromide and iodide (Miniot- br 1 in tins 

nianncr from metallic, bromide-’ and lodidi a I'e.v are 
])ai tially deconi]»osi-d b\ concenirat'-d sulidiinic m ' d, bro 
mine or iodine being liberated, iln. ilreonijMi iiji-n i.ile.s 
place mucli more readily with hMli’iodic and tli in ailli 
hytlrobromic acid 

2111 4 - 11., 1, , SO, t 2011,. 

wSulplnini- n 111. I- l b- Mi’i I.-m ai-.x <1 WhlPi ** 

11 > drobroinie and Jiyilriodie .n ;d .m- thirOnir i.-n.illy 
pi-i[»an;d by the action ot wain on tin i 'in * .aind.-^ of 
j>!io:-,phoni.s witli l»roi!iiiK and lodim , 

Plh-. 4- :ill.o :'dli;i i l‘ll/‘, 

riuihpluioi^ W'C-i Tlyi'i, , , 1,. I't -}.l ■ ! ’ lUl.l 

i*r, + r.ii ,o • ' :;m rii ,<i . 

l’l)(iV|itinlUU tninilnU'. W.iai H'. •ll'ipMMoili.l. I'l S- ’i IS ii, 1-1 

Hydi ogen lluoi'ide i-. pioLiiud by geiith Im.iIihl: tin* ly 
powdered ealeinii! llnoi idi* or Ihioc .sjiLir with t on* i iitrati d 
sulphuric aciil in le.ideii or jilatmiim or ii\ ai-iji- v 

In aliiig judas.-diiiu li^diogeii lluuridc in a plat in . m le 
tort-- 

<’aP. {- H.SO, 2nP i (’..SO 

r.ai mill Uuiti nil*. Suiphuoi iKiJ n> lii tliuMi-li- ( 1 ' 

IIKC, - 111-’ i KK. 

rotas.smm liyilio^;iMi ttiii.;i,li' 11 \ .ii n^:i ii tliio’ '-I. ' ' ir'-. udr 

The C(»m]»ound-i (rf hydrogen with ti.e I..J. n-.. or, .n 
they aie freipu-ntly termed, tin- h.i!"id .t. m . not only 
.siimlar in comj>oalion, but thi‘\ le-oni.!' • .u li other very 
closely in [uopei lie.s 'riin.-^. li\di<' '.’I ' liloj Jill*, bromide, 

I aiul iodide, at oidinary atino i.lm.i t« iiipeiatiin*.s are 
iulouile.^s traii.span-nl uasi win. n i-nm- .4roinjl\ in moist 
I air, whilst liydrogen fliioridi ] t 'n lilv \ol,ilile eol I nirli'.s.'s 
liquid, of specilic gr.i\ it y .n iL' 7 whiili Imil^ .a 

ltP -1 (\ ; its vajiour tn:i:' - . it. ■I'.dx lu nioi.^t air. At a 
temperature of 1th' (’ , nn.ler a ] >i i iiri*. of Id atmo'']*her*‘.' 
Jiyilrogeii chloiidi' is ci.ndei. el To a colonrh'.->> liquid of 
s[H*ejlic graMt\' 1 •27, I nt ii In . n-wn bn. n .solidil.t-d . iiydu 
gon bromide ainl iininlo .ue o.ill mure ri-adi!y liqiuln-d, 
ami both may be r.ne t d to .snbdily, tlie former .it - 7d t 
i ami the latter at - 51 (\ 

! The circuni.slaiin'-j w Jiich atteJid the forniaf ion nf ]i; dro- 
1 gen chloride, biomide, and iodiile from their ek'inii !'-, and 
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their general behaviour, show that the affinity of chlorine 
for hydrogen is much greater than that of bromine, win 1st 
that of bromine is greater than that of iodine ; and as 
already pointed out (p. 470), a considerable amount of 
heat is developed in tlie formation of hydrogen chloride, 
but a less amount in the formation of liydrogcn bromide, 
anti the production of hydrogen iodide from its eleiiumts 
involvt's the absor[>tioii of Jicat. We liavc M*en, how- 
ever, th.it the he.it developed or absorbed in Ihe forma- 
tion of ihi'se compounds eannot be legaided as an abso- 
lute mea.siire of the alliiiity of elihjrine, lin)iinne, and 
iodine for hydrogen, since tlicre is an expenditure of 
energy due to the cliaiiLa* of ttale, the thiee compounds 
being gases, but om*. lu-jiig formed tnuii tuo the 

second from a gas and a liipiid, .iiid the tliiid from a 
gas and a solid. M4)rei)VLT, as we bclu;\o that the mole- 
cules which I'liter into reaction coii.sist each of two atoms, 
the combination of the di.s^iinilar atoms to form mole- 
cules of hvilrogeii cliloridc*, bromide, and i«uli.le must be 
preceded by the separatiiai of the simil.ir atum.s which 
constitute the iiioleculcri of hydrogen, and ot elilnriiie, 
bromine, and iodiiu', and there \n\ an ('Vpi ndituie of 
energy to ctlcet this .si-paration ; it appe.irs itrol».ible that 
dilierent amounts of energy are expemle.l in sep.iiviting the 
atoms of chlorine, of bromine, and of indim from each 
other, and wo may further assume as prol>al»le that the 
amount of energy expemled in the si-‘|>:uMtimi of tlie atoms 
is greater in the case of chlorine tl-an of bruinine, and 
greater in the case of bromine than of iodine, although at 
present there is scarcely any exjK riiueutal evidence which 
enables us to draw' conclusions of any v, due in proof of this. 

Hydrogen tluorule is miscible with w.itei .n «dl proportions, 
and much he.^t is develojicd on inivine, tlu' two .substances ; 
hydrogen cldoride, bromide, and ioilule arc also extremely 
soluble in water, forming colourless stroiiLily acid solutions. 
Water at 0' C. absorbs *8*J5 <d' its own weight, or alujut 
492 time'* its bulk, of hydn»gen cldoride g.is, increasing in 
Volume about oiie-tbird, and acipiiiing .i density of about 
1 '2\y. Tiiit' sfit united solntitui coii'-i.^t.^ ot li \ drogeii chloride 
and w.iter in about the pro[Kirtiuns indicated by the fuimula 
I{(J1-P 31 l..(J ; it fumes strongly, and wlieii lie.itcd it gives otf 
hydrogen chh)ritle until at I 12^ (\ amoie dilute solution dis- 
tils over, corrcs[)omling aj»))n»xiinalcl} in composition with 
the formula lU'l 4- A wcukm’ sululiou when heated 
parts with water until it acipiln-s tills coioposit imj, and 
then distils uncb.ingid. In bke uiaunt r, a .solution con- 
taining about 48 per iciit. of liydro-i u bromiile distils un- 
changed at 120’ ami a solution ct.at.nuii'i; about 37 per 
cent, of hydrogen iodide boils eoii-t.mtl} at ; tbe.sc 

solutions correspond ajiproxim.itflv m ciiiijiu'.ition with 
the lormube 1113r pr>ll_,<> ami 2111 1 llll.,l). \ .solution 
of hydrogen fluond*! approximali ly of ilie composition 
IIF 4- 2H distils iiiicliaiiged .d l*Jl) i\ b’o-coe’s experi- 
Uieiit-i have .shown, how’cvm’, lh.it tlie « oinj*i.-,it um of tliesi* 
v.iiies witli the prcs'iii'e, .uni tlial t liorr exists for 
Pai‘h jUi-.- ijie a solution <d i-oi i e .jioiidon; ^iri ii-rli wdiich 
uii lerjo''.-, no clj.iiige in coinponliuii v.ijmi liu-tilled unucr 
thij pres-ure, and thcrefoie h.is .i con t uit boiling point. 
Hi nee, tlie app.ireiit constancy of (•(■mpiisition cannot be 
r( jit'l'-d . 1 , proof of tile (‘xi^tenci’ ot a di ludte liydrate 
Ciuii*. pooding JM composition to tliat I'l tbe* .solutions ub- 
t.iu.i il <>n ilHiilliii:: umli'r a given jUf-^-.uiL. 'I'liere is no 
evenhi'-, ht.wt-vfr, to invalidate, but lumii to support the 
Comlu-ioii the h.didil a< ids do not ills a'lv c in water as 
Hiich. bu: th.it liny form delinite liydr.ites; audit it l)e 
admitted tljit iheir .-olnlion-; cont.iiii delinit'* li\diMtes, 
their bi.h.iviiiur is picrisely .similar tf) that of other com- 
puund.s winch deemnpose whim li(‘at(*d, hut furnish pro- 
ducts which can leuiiite to lorni the jiarciit cuinpoiiiid. 

According to Tljoin.--'ns deU rmiiiations, the uinourits of 
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heat developed when gaseous hydrochloric, hydrobromie^^ 
and hydriodic acids are dissolved in water, in the proper* 
tidii of 1 molecule of the acid to 400 molecules of watei^ * 
arc as follows — 

In the dissolution of hydrogen chloride, 17,314 heat-units. 

„ ,, ,, bromide, 19,207 ,, „ 

,, „ ,, iodide, , 19,207 „ „ 

'riie development of so large an amount of heat, al- 
though, doubtless, irf a great measure arising from tho * 
change from the gaseous to the liquid state, may bO' 
regarded us evidence that the acids really enter into^ 
combination with water, and are not merely dissolved; it\ 
may be noticed also that the same amounts of heat areJ; 
developed in dissolving hydrogen bromide and iodide, and\ 
that their solutions, which under the ordinary atmo-^ 
.s[»hcrie prcs.siire distil unchanged, have nearly the same- 
boiling point, and corrc.spoiid a[»pi‘oximatcly in composition. 

Solutions of hydrogen chloride and broiiiide may be 
pre.siu vcd unchanged, but the solution of hydrogen iodide 
gradually becomes brown, (‘siiccially on exposure to light,, 
owing to the .separation of iodine, the hydrogen being 
oxidized by ihe oxygen of tlie air — 

4 HI + ih - 2 I 2 + 2 OH 2 . . 

ll^ilrogtii iuiUil'*. Oxy^i'ii. loilhio. Water. 

On the other hand, solutions of chlorine or bromine in 
water may be ])re.served um liuiigcd in the dark, but when 
they are exposed to liglit- oxygen is evolved, and hydrogen 
cliloride or bromide [Uoduceil— 

2(4., -f 2H.O - ()., + 4IICI. 

Chlonnt*. Wati i. Oxj*;en. llydi^nen chloride. 

A .Solution of iodine docs not undergo alteration. In the 
ju’cseiice of sulxstaiiecs which have a tendency to enter 
into reaction with oxygen, vv.itcr is often readily decom 7 , 
posed in this luauuer by chlorine and bromine without the’ 
aid of light, but iodine seldom effects this change ; thus, 
on jiassiug chlorine into a .solution of sulphurous acid, the 
latter is oxidized to sulphuric acid — 

H,S(), + H,0 p Cl, - II.,SO., 4- 2HC1. ^ 

Sul]jliu~iOUMU‘i«l. VV liter. Ciilonne, Suliihurle ueid. Hydrogen chloride. 

The bleaching action vvliich i.s powerfully exerted by“ 
cliloriiie in prc.seiice of water, and less pow'erfiilly by 
bromine, is in mo.st case.s the re.sult of a similar change,, 
the .substance bleached being usually one which has a- 
teiideiicy to enter into reaction with oxygen. 

(diloriiie iT.ulily di-iplaces bromine and iodine from , 
their compounds witli hydrogen and other elements, and, 
simil.irly, bromine di.'^places iodine ; indeed tho affinity ol 
chlorine for other elements, with few exceptions, ,\B 
.superior to lh.it of bromine, the affinity of bromine being 
in like manner .sujierior to that of iodine. The dccom- 
po.^ititm ol iiiaiiy chlorine eonipouiids by thQ corresponding 
lu'oiiiine and iodine coinjiouiids, and of bromine com- 
pound-. by tlie coi rc.sponding iodine compounds, would. 
a[ipear at tir>t .sight to ,be in contradiction to this state- 
ment, but on ex.uiiinalion of all .such reactions it is found 
that they involve a ilevelopment of heat, and therefore are 
jierfectly normal in elianieter. Fur example, silver chloride 
is coiiverteil into silver iodide by digestion with an 
aqueous .solution of hyilriouic acid-r 

AgCl f HI -Agl-f HCl, 

ft will be obvious that, in a molecule of silver iodide and 
a molecule of hydrogen chloride, the same quantity of the 
same elements is present as in a molecule of silver chloride-^ 
and of a molecule of hyiin)gcn iodide. But in the formation., 
of the latter system from its elements, less heat is developed^ 
than ill the formation of the former; hence, reaction in Ae 
direction indicated by the above equation is attended with 
the def elopment of beat. Tlius, in the formation of a mole- 
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culo of dissolved liydriodic acid from its dements 13,170 
units of heat are evolved, and about 3+,S00 uuita of heat 
are developed in the production of a molecule of silver 
chloride; whereas 39,320 units of heat are developed in 
the formation of a molecule of dissolved hydrochloric acid 
from its elements, and about 18,030 units in the pro- 
duction of a molecule of silver iodide, liut - 

(34,800 + 13,170) - (18,050 -f 39,320) - - 10,000 
that is to say, the action of liy(lrio»lic acid on silver 
chloride is attended witji the devclopimMit of no le ss than 
. 10,000 units of beat. ^ 

• All metals which decompose water at a rctl In at or at 
lower temperatures decompose a solulujii nf li\ilroLCcii 
chloride with evolution of hydrogen, aiid form tin*, cor- 
responding metallic chloride, but witli vciy diH’crcnt 
degrees of readiness ; thus-’ 

Zn + 2HC1 - n, -f- Zn(_1.. 

Zinc. Hydrogen cliloriile. /iiu- c iiKu nJi-. 

According to Thomsen, the amoinils of heal dev i loped in 
the production of 2 grammes of hydrogen hy the action of 
various metals on a dilute solution of h^drogm cljltiritli' 
Are as follows : — 


bithium 

ln‘:it unit 

Potassium 

123,7(10 ,, 

SoditiTTi 

111.3S0 „ 

Magnc.siuiii 

.. 108.290 ,, 

Aluminiiiin 

,, 

Manganese 

1!',:!*!" .. 

Zinc- 

31,200 ,, 

Iron 

. . .. 2l,3ln ,, 

CadiniiiTli 

- - . . 17,019 ,, 

Lead 

.... 1,139 „ 


Exact comparative observations of the degree.^ of readiness 
with which the various metals evolve hyilrogcn from a 
solution of hydrogen chloride have not as yet hwu made*, 
but from ordinary observations it a])pc‘ars that those a('-t 
most readily which develop the greatest amoimi of heat 
when dissolved. It is very ditiioult to comi^anj the 
behaviour of ditferent metals, however, since minute tjmiii- 
tities of impurity exert a most remarkable inlliu iice ; thus, 
■ordinary zinc and iron <lissolve with tl)t‘ grc.dc.st icadiiu'ss 
in a dilute solution of liydrogen cLloriile, but the pure 
metals are only slowly dissolved. 

Hydrogen bromide and iodide closely re-cinblc liydro- 
gen chloride in their beliavii)ur with metals ; im'rcury, 
however, which is not atl'ected by hydrogen chloride or 
bromide, slowly dissolves ill hydrogen iutlidc. ll\iliogcii 
fluoride not only acts ivith great readiness ijjhui all mclaJs 
. which arc dissolved by the other haloid acids, but likewis.* 
on many which these .acids do nut attack, — co[)pcr and 
^ silver, for example ; and it .also dissolves jiMiiy elciiiciils 
which are insoluble in .all other acids, Midi as silicon, 
boron, titaniurii, tantalum, and zirconimn, with evadntion 
of hydrogen. Qore lias shown that aidi>drt>u.s liquid 
hydrogen fluoride and chloride are, in mo.-t ca-*i^, much 
less energetic in their chemical reatitious than tlu ir aqueous 
solutions; this is prflbably because, the ]u*otbicts whicli 
iaro fonned in the first instance, being insoluble or diJli- 
cultly soluble in the acid, form a coating on the siirfaci^ of 
the substance submitted to the action of the acid, and 
thus preserve it from* further action, «)r cause the action 
to take place more sloivly ; when water is jirescnt the 
product is dissolved, and thus a fresh surface is continu- 
ally exposed. 

The haloid acids reatlily enter into rcagtitui with most 
metallic oxides, forming water ami flic corresponding 
lAOmpound of the metal with the halogen; thus 

ZnO + 2HC1 = Zud. H- (HI. 

Zinc oxide. llydroRen cliloride ZJiu* t hhirulf. 

re,0. + 6HC1 - 

. f 9 Xlg«. Hydrogen chloride. Ferric clilorido. Wutor." 
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Hydrogen lluoridc is capable of dissolving some oxides, 
such as silica, for eximitile, which are not aflecti-d by 
the other haloid acids, it is in consequence easily dis- 
tinguished from the other haloid acids by the powerful 
corrosive action which it exerts on glas.s. 

The haloid acids also readily « iitcr into rcaclion with, 
or neutralize, the hydroxides, toniiiug water and the cor- 
re.spon(liiig tbioridc, chloriile, bromide, or iodide- - 


NaOll H- nVl - N.l(’1 11 J); 

Soiliiini li} ilioxidc I hlttrulc S' ilr." i < M nnli' W 'it r 

15ii(()ir), -i L’lllir - I’.il'.r, I I’M.O, 

lluiiiiTii li3iiio\iili. . iiMii i'. !• 1.1.;. W'l'fi. 


'File tlicrinocliciiiic il lu Ji;i\ionr of li^diutLloiif :u al with 
hydroxitles b.i.-. alicatiy l»ccii ili.scii.-^sril. 

(Jlilorine eiitci.-. mlu ii;irtinn witli many <»f t]»c ilimnits 
at iU'dinary atiuo.-plu i ic Irinpcratuu's, and with cJI t)f 
them. With few' excrjdmn- , at iiioie or h'j-s elo\:itid ti m 
peratures ; it.s union with jiliosplmrus, and witli linely 
divided iirseide, antimonv, tin, and t'ojqier, is .jttcmleil 
w'itli eombiistion. ihomim .iiid iodiin.‘ cki.^ely rt-.^Linble 
chJoiini; in their behaviom with oiln i i li inents ; the niin)ii 
of bromine with other elimi ni-:, IjoW(\tr, .apjieais alw.iy.s 
to take place li:ss readily, ami to l-e .><■<•( inij»a]iied the 

development of lc‘ss heat than m tlir wiiii chlorine, and 
the aliiiiily t>f iodine for ino^t ol lu r vK nu n; ilill w taker 
than tli.at of bromine, dim itKlah -: .iI-d ;iii‘ u-n.illy bss 
stable lliaii tlie ct)ri c.-'[»onding bromidt wlmli an mnally 
less stable than the corresponding jhlondc... The com- 
pounds of the halogens W'itli inctaN and with jm-ilive 
elements generally are mostly stable in presema* of water, 
blit their compounds with mpati\e oleim iit^ an* im stly 
dt'coin posed by water, and the halogtn .Mq'arati il in tlie 
birin of haloid acid. 

The same element do( s not always enter into ccnibiiiii 
tiou w'ith chlorine, bromine, amt ludiiui in flu* .'^ame 
proportions; thii'?, pho-plmms ii)iins a. .^tabK trnlih»j idc, 
I’Clj,iimlan unstable juntachloi idc, !’( 'J a .-fable tri- 
bromide, ri»r.^, and a pentabroniidc, le.-s slablc than 

(he pentachloriili* ; but with lociim^ it foims tlu‘ ei»m- 
ponnds I’l ^ ami 1\1 Many < lements funiL-li coinpouiid.s 
with tluorine containing a liigln r jaopiutH'n of lliiorine 
than eunvsjionds to the amount of «hlornu*in their iiighc.^t 
chloriiles, or they form stable tliioridcs but iiu'-bible 
chlorides, broinid--*.s, and iodi-h s ; fm- oxamph*, ]>]io-j lu ins 
piait.iduoride, i.s iii>t •I'conqut.'-i'd by lira!, \.liii<.as 

(In* j>cnlacliloi ide, JHd . is n-.alily ie.sol\ed into t . ■ fii 
chli»iiile and ehloiinr by Jie.iting. 

The lialogcns do not only cumbine with li\dn "• u .'ud 
other elements, however, but tiny are (aj'-ibh' ol nmng 
com]>ouiids with each other. Tims, by tlie ; eti -u ‘ i ioilino 
on silver Ihioride, (lore ha.- obt.mutl iodiue ]>» ut I’uoridc, 
as a colourless highly \t)latile liqn «i , lodim- at once 
enters into reaction w ith chloiim*. .omI la ' ••oxnled 
into liquid iodine ehloiid**, M'!, 1 nliim.iitly \ iehls 

iodine Iriehloridi*, whit.ii i i.iliim .M>lid ; with 

Itroiiiiue iodine appiar.s ti» ii -’niy a lapiicl )ju>no- 

bromide, I Hr . hi like n-.ii"..!, i'K-miiie foini.'-^ with 
chlorine a liipiiil broinim* rat 'l. 

On account of its gieu .ill !'.'n t"i‘ hydiogen, cldoiine 
readily enters into re. a 'a n wbh a large nmnlnr of 
hydrogenized e.irbon ••oaipeund'. .m'l displaces tin* hylro- 
gen more or less eornpletfly. 'I Inis, methane, OH, . when 
.submitted to tin* ai-lmn of . Idorine, is sueces-i\»h < on- 
vciteil into rnomu’hli 'r(>iiu thano. ('ll ('1, dicbloiuiin ' h.im*, 
CU.CI,, irichloromei h.inc, (’llOl,. and tr(raeliloi(>n i ilmi.c, 
C('3^, the di.-pl.iced hsdrogi n bt*mg evolved as li\Jiogcn 
cblorkle. iJromine ln*liavos similarly, but enleis info .-iich 
reactions much less rcailily ; iodine selilom^ if eNcr, b 'iiavcR 
in this w^ay. 
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Cvmpnnnds of the Halogen ft wkh Oxygen, 

Oxides of fliu'.riiio are unknown, and the oxides of the 
remainini^ lialogeiis are very imperfectly investigated. 
Three oxides (»f chlorine have been [ircpared, viz. : — 

<1,0, and CIO,. 

n>pO. Illn CllloruUH OllliiUMi* 

ii)tli\(ii i(I(* 

At onliiiary tcMiipiratiires tliese coiiipouiids are greenish- 
yellow gases, ri*inarkable«m accoiinl of thi‘irinstabilit\, being 
decomposed with explosive violence by very slight iJexations 
of temperature. Their instability is accounted lor by the 
cireiimstance tliat their decomposition is atteinled with the 
development of a \'Ty considerable ainoimt of lieat ; thiia, 
according to 'riioin^en, tlie formation of gaseous hypo- 
chlorous anhydride from its elements would invidve the 
absorption of 1S,0-|0 units of heat ])er molecule, and con- 
sequently this .imount is developed A\hen the anh>tlride is 
resolved into its elements. Idio explanation ot the 
absorptiim of Ijeat in the formation of the oxides of 
chlorine would ai>pear to be that more enency must bo 
expendeil in separating the atoms of oxygi ii from caeh 
other, and in separating tlm atoms 4»f ehlojine from eaeli 
other, than is lUJxUiced by the combination ol the elil»>rine 
and oxygen atoms. 

Oxides of bn)inine arc also nnknown, and since thermo- 
chemieal investigation has shown that oxygiui has li'ss 
allliiity to broniim* Ilian to ehlorim*, their non-formation 
in leaelioMS eonequmdiiig to tluisc; by \Ahieli the oxides t>f 
chlorine are [»n)duced is no longer sin prising. 

Iudiii(‘ differs entirely from chlorine md bromine with 
reganl to its .iflinity for oxygen. Only one oxide of iodine 
is known, \iz., i«»dic anhydride, I.jO-,, but this is a white 
crystalline substance of considerable stability, and, aeem-d- 
ing to Tlnuii^eii’s «letermination, the formal nm of this eom- 
pouml from its elements would iinadvc tin* th nlnpinml of 
no less than \ l,S(iO units of Jieat [r-r moha/iile. Tt has 
not been directly produced from its eleiiieiits, altliougli its 
fonnatuui in this manner is not improhthle. 

Ohhu’ous anhviliirle is pnqiaiial by j»is-ing tlry chlorine 
gas (»\i*r dry iiiercurie 4>xide ™ 

' ’Jll-O -f ‘J(1.--(:i,() } lb- .0(1,. 

It in iy Vie eondin-ed by siirroumlin'.: tic n-ceivi r with a 
mix! me of n i- and dt, and thus nht.uni as a liecp rerl 
lirpjid which emit- a \a[Miur of a deepLi' t'ohair lan that 
of <‘hloriin\ having a ]»eenli.ir sutTo. aling chlorous smell. 
It IS with the greate.'.t readiness dceomp')-,ed into ehh)riiie 
ami oxygen, the warmth of the liand being siilVnuont to 
cause it to explode. Water dissohes ,d)our l!0(l times its 
l>ulk of the gas, banning a pale yell(»w solut ion ol hyj>o- 
chlorous acid, which has an acid but not ^,,,^ 1 ' taste - 

(1,()-r H,0 LdlOd. 

By neutralizing tliis solution \Mtli un tallir* liyalroxides <»r 
carb(»na*es crjrresponding met.dlie hyjinrliluiites are lorrniMl, 
but tlic.-ic salts are usually ])rr]iaieil hy pa.-dng chlorine 
into Water in whirdi the metallic li\ ilroxnic or caibtuiate is 
Buspcndi'd or <li'^solve<I, the li«piid c m fidly conicil — 

lMvOII I- (1. - KO(.1 t K(1 i OH,. 

Pi't't'- 'UiM .... . I’d! .iHsilllrl . iiii , 

hya-nKil... ‘ h;.p,.,ia.M.I.. . .k 

A ‘ OIK entratfed .■solution of hypochhirou. acnl ^Iceoni- 
pos(‘s rapidly, ('vcri when kept in ice; a dilute solution is 
-tdde, but is d(‘comp(>.>ed by boiliu'j into ehhuie 
acid, waur, < ldoriii(*, ami oxygen. Hk'si* i-ub^lam-es are 
probably the proiluet.-i »if }-ev».*iMl diotiiict i hanges, such as 
are represent '-d l»y the foMowing erpuition:. 

L>IlO(1 O. -i- ‘illd 

:HIori - IKKI -p :jiioi. 

llyj/UcbloMiiiSi a- i I (’lilo »<• .n nl. U3fl! flii(Mi<lf 

Hypochlorous acid, liowever, readily decomposes hydro- 


chloric acid, and the chlorine produced is probably the* 
result of reaction between these bodies-— 


HCl-pHOCl-a + OIIg. 

Hypochlorous acid is a very powerful oxidizing agent,, 
and rapidly converts many of the clonients into their 
highest oxides, at the same time liberating chlorino; 
indeed, in many respects it is not unlike ozone and 
hydrogen dioxide in its chemical behaviour, and it enters 
into reaction with the latter in the manner represented by 
the equation — •* 

iioci + 11 .P 2 - O 2 -p iici + up . 

fdke chlorine, it possesses powerful bleaching properties.. 
The hyt)0(;lilorites also act as bleaching agents, probably 
by yielding oxygen to tlie substance submitted to theiv 
action, but less powerfully than tlie free acid. 

The bleaching powder or chloride of lime of commerce 
is prepared by exposing slaked lime or calcium hydroxide 
to the action of cldorine gas. There has been much dis- 
(‘ussion among chemists as to the constitution of the 
compound so produced, and it is only quite recently that 
tiviileiice has boon obtained which enables us to pronounce 
a decision. The coinp(».sition of bleaching powder is 
n'presented by the formula CaCl./3, whereas calcium 
liypochlorite would be represented by the formula 
CaCip.^; it was tluMvfore supposed that the bleaching 
powder w^as a Tuixture of calcium chloride and calcium 
hypochlorite, since ('a( 1., P (^l()lpJJ = 2CaCip. Appar- 
ently, however, it is a distinct compound intermediate 
between calcium chloride and calcium hypochlorite, thus— 


Ca 


;ci 
' 01 


(\i 


Cl 
(COI) 




Oiilfiuin t‘hloii4k*. 


.(001)’ 

ilf itiiii « lilt»Mi)'.yinM:)jloi Ho. CiilciuTii 
(Hlriii liiiik'|H)\vdfi). liypochlorito. 


and its formation from calcium hydroxide may bo repro* 
.seated by the following iqiiation — 


O, g||lCI, 

On fli.s.soIving in water, acconling to Kingzett, it is’ 
resolved into calcium iliiiuide and calcium hypochlorite, 
which may be obUiiiicd in crystals by carefully con- 
centrating the sululioii m vacuo, so that a solution of 
bleaching ])ow’der Ls correctly regarded as a solution ot 
calcium hy pochh »i ite 

Old -P Ca/ 

Ulpai hint; Culi'iniu thlrnidr. Calrlum liypochlorlle. 

Solutioii.s <»f h} jKiclilorites are very unstable, and when' 
boiled they furnish a mixture of cldoride and chlorate 
tlms - 

.1K()C1 - K().,Cl + •2KC1. 

r<itn'.siuiii I13 {lOt lil'.nto. I’dtAssiuni rhioratp. Potaasium chloride. 

It is on this account that it is necessary in preparing, 
liypochlorites to act on a cold solution of the hydroxide, 
•since if the .solution be In atiMl ehiftruto is formed by the* 
dccomjK».silion of the hy[>oehloiito. 

The. <!hloratc.s are vc.ry stiffde compounds as compared* 
with the hypochlorites. 'Pliey may be obtained well crys- 
tallized, aiul ani ;dl soluble in waier. They arc destitute 
of bleaching pnq>ertie.s. Ilic mo.st important chlorate 
is potassium clilorate, KClO.j, which i.s chiefly interesting 
as a source of oxygen, and is largely employed in the 
maiiufac.iure «)f lircwmrks ; the resolution of this salt into* 
oxygen and potassium chloride is attended with a develop- 
ment of heat amounting to 9700 units per molecule 
decomposed. 

By exactly dcconqjo.sing a solution of barium chlorate 
with sulphuric acid, a solution of chloric acid, HCIO3, is- 
obtained, which may be separated from the insolublo 
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barium sulphate by filtration, and concentrated by evapo- 
ration in vacuo until it forms a syrupy liquid - 

Ba(C10.,). + II0SO4 2 IICIO., 1- HaSO, . 

Chloric acid has a faint chlorous odour, and a powerfully 
acid reaction ; it is instauLly dccoini»ose.d by contact with 
organic matter, with charring, and frequently even wdth 
ignition. In diftused dayliglit it gradually undergoes 
spontaneous decomposition, and when hcate(l to a little 
above 100*^ C. it is rapidly converted into [»crcldoric acid, 
water, chlorine, and oxygen — 

8UCiO, - 4IICIO4 + 2H,0 I do. + 

Chloric acid. Tc it h lone acid. WhIi i. ()\V';i ri ('Ulimm*. 

It is a powerful oxidizing and bleaching ugent 

Chloric acid serves for the pnqiaratioii <,[ the rciiKiiiiing 
oxides and oxy -acids of chlorine. 'J’o pic pa re cldorous 
anhydride from it, 10 parts of pure bcnzc iu* aiv di.s.soUed in 
100 parts of concentrated sulphuric acid, and when the 
mixture has cooled 12 parts of pulvcu/id pula.ssium 
chlorate are added. The chloric acid liberated from the 
chlortite under these circumstances is dcju ivcd of a [»nr- 
tion of its oxygen by the benzene, which ib o\itli/c»l, and 
at the same time, by the dehydrating inthu nco cAcrci.M-d 
by the sulphuric acid, the elements of a nioleciilc of water 
are removed and chlorous aiihydridi; i.s libiuatcd ; thus — 
2HCi03 -Oo-OII. -CLO.. 

The mixture is heated to about bO ' (_\ in a Hash having a 
delivery tube fitted to its neclc by grinding, ami blown 
out in several places into small bulljs ; the gas, alliT 
passing throiiij^ water contained in these bnIb.N, is i-on- 
ducted into a glass tube surrounded by a inixtnn* of icc 
and salt. The coiidensod liijuid depouts cry.stals of a 
hydrate of chlorous acid, and the Mijnrnataiit iitpiid 
decanted immediately into a small cooled glass cylinder 
forms the nearly anhydrous oxide ChjOp Li«[uid cliloious 
oxide or anhydridt^ihus obtained is very mobile, i’, of a «lecp 
red colour, and has a .specific gravity of to 1 dsy at 

0'^ C. ; it boils a little above O ' C., and it exploilc.^ .sonm- 
what readily at a few degree.s above O ' (h Tin* .specific 
gravity of the gaseous oxide accords witli that iTqmrcd 
by the formula Cl.>().j. (dilurous anhulnde is not very 
soluble in water, lOO granniics of water at *J.‘b <li.s.solv 
ing 5'G5 grammes of tlie oxiile (I’lrandaii). Tlie. solutit»n 
of chlorous acid, lIClU,, tJius ul»t.umd, lia.s powerful 
bleaching and oxidizing jiroperlies ; when it is heated, 
chloric and hydrochloric aciils are formed and chlorine 
evolved. Ily neutralizing tlie solution with hydro\id«*s of 
the alkali or alkaline earth metals cone.-.poiHlmg chloiiles 
are obtained, which are soluble ; and fit»m th» sc the 
insoluble chlorites of leml aiul siher an; obt.iincd by 
double deconiposition. (Miloritc.s are dlronl[>o'^cd by the 
feeblest acids,* even by carbonic acid. 

When fused potassium chlorate 1.^ r.iicfully treated witli 
concentrated sulphuric acid, chlorim* dioxiile or peroxide is 
evolved; the reaction by which k is piodm‘c<l,it is .stated, 
is represented by the following equation 

3KC103 + 2Tl2S04--2(m pJU) i iMvIISO^. 

Putansium Sulphuric Chhninc w* I’dijis'-nru 
chlorate. acid. pci oxide. ' peu 111 iiiitr tiNdioKi'n HUiphate. 

The so-called euchlorine gas, whicli is obtained when a 
mixture of a chlorate ami hydrochloric aiiiil is gently 
heated, appears to be a mixture of chlorine peroxiile with 
chlorine. Chlorine peroxide is gaseous at on Unary tem- 
peratures, but by means of a mixture of ice and salt it 
may be condensed to a red liiiuid. It has a(h;ep gn-cui.sh- 
yellow colour, aud peculiar sweait chlorous odour; a slight 
degree of heat and mere contact wdth organic matters at 
once detennino its explosion. Like all the oxides of 
chlorine, it acts rapidly upon mercury and most im^tals. 
From Pebal's recent experiments there appeans to be no 


doubt that chlorine peroxide is correctly represented by 
the formula Cl().„ itnd it is, therefore, to be included with 
nitric oxiile ami the few other compounds in wliich we 
must siq»po.sc an oild number of atlinitic.s are free (.see p. 
473). It is al>-orbL‘tl by alkaline solutions, forming a 
mixture of a chloiiie ami a chloiate— 

2(30., -p 2K1IO - KCU)., i- K(‘IO, -h Oilo. 

iMiloiinc I’ma^MUin I’otiiSMUiu . * 

peiu\idf. h}di()\ido. v.iiloiuh-. I U,.. late. ntku . 

In this ri'spcct cs^iccially it dilVci.^ fioui thi‘ othvr oxido^i 
of (‘Idol im‘. 

4'Iie only rctnaining cldorim- componnd tn be considered 
is pcrchloiii- acid, UCdO^. It m.iy be foinud In'iii chloric 
acid by oMilaLioii, but, acioiiling to I (o.M or, the best 
method of [urp.n'iic; it, rnii'-Mm in boiling ilown .i .solution 
of cbloiic. acid; lowrr oxidrs ot cliliaim* cMiipt*, and a 
.solution of [>L‘ich!oi w ai nl is left. It in.iy .ilso be ob- 
tained from pnta^.dimi pruliioratc, lorimd by heating 
potassium chlorate, by di'-tilling if with sidjihuric acid. 

Aqueous Jicrclihaic .u id Iii.i\ be colicclitiated by boiling 
till it attains a tempeiatiiie ot ‘Jiili ' afti*r whah it pa.-^si's 
over in the form of an oiiy liqunl wliicli ai'pioMiuatidy 
has tho composition IK’lO, I»y di. tilling thi.s 

hydrate with twice its voliinn; ot Mil]»huiic mid, nearly 
pure perchloric acid is obtaine<l. 

The pure acid is a coloiiih-s \ei\ m lubh licpiid, of 
.spccilie gravity l-7S:i at Id d (\ In tin., .a.itc it i.s 
one of th(‘ most powerful oxidizing aecnls kmovo , a .- ingle 
drop bruiiglit in contact witli chaicoal, wood, oi almost 
any organic subst.incc, imnu’iliati ly can.'-' - an ‘‘xplusivc 
coinbn.stion, wliich in violLiice almost Mj.id., the .sud- 
den decomposition of the .so-called cliioiulo ot niiiogen. 
It produces liigbtful biirn.s if allow cil to fall upon tin skin. 
It undeigoes .spontaneous dcconqiosition at oidin.iiy teiii- 
jicratnres, and eanm>t bo liisJillcd uncli.inged. It iinitt'.s 
very eneigidically with wat(*r, and when mixed with it in 
suitable proporlU)iis forms the liydrat** IK'lOj + II. .O , this 
is a white (‘rystalline subst.iiicc, wliicli nu ll .it .>1) (’.,and 
undergoes deconq»o-.ition wiu n heated to 1 l sjilitting 
up into the ]»ine acid and the oily JimIi’.Ji .ibove men 
tioned. 

Aipieous perchloric i Jd h.i^ .'i .Sour ta>le, and reddens 
litmus strongly, but doc.-^ iioL bh-acli ; it ib.-.solM s in*!! and 
zinc wdth evolution of h\diogeii, and win n dilute it is 
unatlected by liydio'ieii sul[>hulo and . uli'imron., ae-d, 
wliich red uco all otlier o\y-acids of chloniu*. l'ei« liicnc 
a»*id, in fact, di.st iugni.-dicd fmm all ollitu i>\idi/id cld'» 
line coiujioimd.^ i»y il.^ .’-upi iior j-tabilitv, i v , :en b< lag 
wilhdrawn from it with comparative ditto ulty 

rile re.snlt.s oi Tliom.'>en’s thci imu hemic. il • .v .irmnatiiui of 
various leactioms which .iie invtdveil in the t*ai.i.ition of 
.some i)f the oxidized chloiiiie coniponiab art exhibited in 
the following table. The symbol.^ in tlie l:i I lolunm iiidi 
cate the nature of the leaeliuii, and lim imiubcis in the 
second culuinii the units ot he.d dt.M h p "ti "i absorlied, — tlie 
reaction being mi ppo.scd ti» bike pku e bi ; ween the.substancoa 
of wliich the .symbols aic sepal. iti -i b\ it.mnias. IIiu.s, the 

Cl., , () (.1 ou,-> oxide 

is to be rt*ad as iiu'anliu' ili-ib Ju the Inmeatimi uf a mole- 
cule (ill grammes) of .Jdt.iine oxide from chlorine 

and oxygen, lS,bH> iiiuts ct lu.it would be absorbed 
»SiiniIarly, llic reaction ( '1 .< .\q, th.it is to .say, the aUsiup’ 

tioii of gaseous chlorine oxide liy w.iter is attended wiJi 
the dcvclopiiicnl of ‘.M-lb nml.-. of lieat ; hence the leact.ou 
n,,0, Aq, or the formalioii of a .solution ot li\ pocliior- 
ous acid (two molecules) from chlorine, oxygen, and wMU;r 
would involve, the absurj»tioii of 8000 units of luat. For 
these, as in all ddiom.'^eii's c\perimciit.s, the deti riuiiiations 
were made at about 18" C. 
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Reaction. 

Unltaof li<*at 
dcvi!lui»c(l or 
abaorbod. 

1 

• 

Remarks. 


r 

-18,010 

rj.Mseoiia oxide. 


1 

a 

0 } 

C%0 , Aq 

-t- 9,440 

t Aksorptiou of 
f writer. 


by j 

i 

a 

0 

0 

C1„0, Aq 

- 8,600 

i rtniiMtion of 
"I .‘bid. 

aqueous 

0 

A 

n,0,H, Aq 

+ 29,K80 

Ditto from Cl.O.lf. 
j wntiT. 

ind 

X 

L ClOHAq.KOllAq 

-f 9, OHO 

Ilc.'it of iieiitr.ili.' 

atiiin 





( t’oniv.itifni of 

aqdi 

OllA 


CIj.O., Aq, 

-120,460 

; {iciit fioiii 

■liloriiie, 



f o-xygoii, ;irni \' il* 1 

1 




( fiom 1 k!" 

: I*'’, <ix y- 


C 1 , 03 ,H. Aq.. 


I gen, IinOi.- 

n. 

ninl ! 

• 


( water. 


1 


ClOqllAq.KOllA.i 

-h I.'kTOO 

Heat of TM'iil 1 d 

'.’it ion. 1 


rH\K.Aq . 

- Jn,(i40 

Heat of 

ion. 


0 * 

K(’l‘,0, 

9,770 

Oxidation ot di 

V K(’ 

1 . 1 




( I’onnniion ot < 1 

ystalliuc 

0 


-t- 9 : 1 , 840 

■< KriOj fioiii 

its 

ele- 




( iiu'nts 




HClAq.Oj . . 

-15,880 

t Oxidntinii of 
\ .soldi iiiM 

ll(‘l 

ill 


KriAq.Oa 

-15,870 

( Ovitlrilioii <»f 
} .soldi iod. 

K(’l 

i„i 


Fn fliis talilc, and in all similar taMc-s, llic reactions are 
re|)re.sPi]ted nt/iiinrttilff, and the figures altiu’ the s)nib()Is 
merely indii-ate the number of atoms ^^hi^■ll (‘liter into the 
composition of the e<MUj»tiund. Thus, the reaction ex- 
pressed as (M. , (), merely refers to the foiiiialion of a mole- 
rulo (in grammes) of h\ p<M‘hlorous anhydride, i.%0, from 
chlorine and oxygen, and the arrangeiueii‘ of the symbols 
in this manner is not inteiuh'd to indiciiti* that the eom- 
pound is formed from a inahride of ('Idoniie and an fiti-Dt 
of oxygen. Tlie sMiibol A(j is intended to indicate that 
aiw.r(Yw of water is eiii]»it»\ ed, /.e., such an amount that no 
ap])reeiable develo[uiienT ot heat would be eaused by tlie 
addition of a furtlier quantity. 

When bnuuirie is added to an aqueous solution of Muliiim 
hydroxide, .sodium hypobromile, NaOllr, is formed, but this 
is much less stable than the corresjjonding hypochlorite, 
and i.s readily cemverted into broinate and bromide. The 
broinates and bicime acid re.seiuble the ehlorat<*s and 
chlorii; .i«dd, but are iiiueh le.ss stable ; tlilis, a solution of 
bromic acid is deeumi)oseil at 100 ' C., giving oil’ broiniiui 
and oxygen, and all reducing agents dcconqK)se it ^^ilh 
facility. The interior stability of tlie oxidizi'd com- 
pounds of bioiiiii't* as compared with those of chlorine 
appears to indicate that tlie afliiiity of bromine to oxygen 
is less than that of chlunije; this is entirely c(»nfirmed i»y 
thennochemical iiive. tiy.it ion, ^riiomscn liaving obtained 
the following values lor I romic acid : 


iii’j , , A«j 

Ih', 0^,11, Aq 

iJl II.Aq , , 

KOII \.j,l5i()3HA.i 


- ' 1 ‘Onii (»r tl)f aqiKMjiiH m ill from 

“ I I't wiiiiiic, iiwgcii, .nut \vat<T. 

. lo ^-.i, t <if ilif' .iMiuousacicl fioiii 

“ I O'. •■]! IIW Ills. 

' 15,!*Cin ( I’.i.l.ii Will i)f 1 j\ ilr<il»n)inio acid. 

+ lo,7r)U III at oj iw lit i.ili/:ition. 


When iodine is added to .solutions of .ilkaline hydioxides 
or *■ iibonatfs, alkaline hyjioiodites c«>rie. ponding to the 
hypo<‘liloi lies an* perhaps formed, but a.-^ yet have not 
been i.' d it» tl. liy dissolving iodine in a warm Mdution of 
potaBsiiim livilroxidii a mixture of puta.ssiniu lodidi* and 
iodate i.' pruilm erl- - 

31 ^ + dKllf) _ KTO, d- TiKI d 

loilizic li)*lr< 'tul*-. lodatf. I’otu.*-Muiii ifidnli-. Wati T. 


Iodine Is conveilcd into iodic acid by heating with the 
strongest nitric m ul, ami by the action of many other 
oxblizing agents ; but iodic acid is usually p^'c-pared from 
baTiuiii iodate, which is decomfioscd with the ^Jece.s.sary 


’ tiouifii' 

quantity of sulphuric acid. Potassium iodate 'is most 
readily prepared by passing chlorine into water in which 
iodine is suspended until the latter is dissolved, then adding 
a corresponding quantity of potassium chlorate and warming ; 
tlie iodine is converted into monochloride, which enters into 
reaction with the chlorate, and chlorine is evolved — 
KClOa-flCl-jaOa + Cig. 

lly adding a solution of barium hydroxide, insoluble- 
barium iodate is precipitated, from which, as jiointcd out, 
iodic acid may be prepared. 

Iodic acid separates from its solution on spontaneous 
cvaponiiiuii in crystids of the composition llIOjj ; when 
heated to 120'" C. these crystals lose water, and appar-,f 
eiitly form the compound UlnOv, or HlOg + IoO^ ; at about , 
170' O. this compound is i(\solved into water and iodic 
aiihydriile, I.A-b. Iodic anhydride is a crystalline sub- 
stance, which readily dissolves in water, forming iodic acid ; 
when heated to about 370 ’ C. it is resolved into oxygen and . 
iodine. loilic acid i.s a jiowcrful oxidizing agent, being 
easily deconqio.sei I by deoxidizing agents; hydriodic acid 
reduces it lo iodine and water- 

illC).j + r>Ill --31.2 i-niF^O. 

Tlie chlorates and broinates are mostly easily soluble, 
and the corrc.spnnding .'‘Ults are isomoriihous ; but tbe 
iodato.s lue mostly dillicultly .soluble, and with the excep- ■ 
tioii of barium iodate, are not i.soinorphous with the cor- , 
responding chlorati's and broinate.s. Moreover, chloric 
and bromic acids funiish but one clas.s of salts, of wdiich 
potassium chlorate, , is tyjiical ; but iodic acid, in 

addition to the normal iml.ites, such as potassium iodate, 
KIO3, forms salts. Tlie.se ditlerences appear to in- 
dicate that iodic acid diflcrs in ron.^titution from the other 
acids, and Thomsen lias j>ointcd out that it is probably 
a dibasic acid of the formula HoIoOo, since it is readily 
c(»ti verted into wati‘r and the anhydride a property 

which is characteristic of dibasic but^not of monobasic 
acids ; and siiu‘.e it furnishes acid salts, which is also 
characteristic of pol) basic but not of monobasic aiads, ' 
and is i.somorphous with .snc(*inic acid, which is dibasic. 
Normal potassium i(^d ate wYiuld therefore have the formula , 
K.J.,0,;, and the .so-called diiodate is probably the acid 
.Slit KJIf./)^j. 

This view of the constitution of iodic acid is rendered 
the more probable by tin* behaviour of periodic acid, the 
disodium salt of which separates as a crystalline powder* 
on passing chlorine into a solution of sodium iodate and 
sodium hydroxide ; llu', reaction i.s empirically reprc.sented 
by tlui ec] nation* - 

NalOj t- 3NaUH -i-n., - NaJIl^O,., + 2NiiCl . 

Sodhnii Miilntc. l>hi>iliuni puriuiJutt*. 

To prejiare the acid from this salt, it is dissolved in nitric 
acid, and silver nitrate added ; the precipiVate of disilver 
p(*riodate is dissolved in hot <lilute nitric acid, and the . 
solution eoiieerilraled ala moderate heat until a salt of the 
com|»ositit»n AglO^ crv.^f.jllizes out. J3y treating this salt 
with cold water it i.s decouq»osed, disilver periodate and 
perioilic acid bi‘,ing produced : — 

2Agl()j 1 toll Ag^lH-jO^+HglOQ; 

to obl.iin the latter tlie .soli tiou is evaporated. 

iVi iodic acifl .separatis fr<»m its aqueous solution in 
cfdourless crystals of tlie composition Hr,I0g, which are 
imt altered at 100'' C., but melt at 130° C., and when 
healed to a higher tmiiperature give otF w^ater and oxygen, 
leaving iodic anhydride. 

Periodic acid furni.shes a complex but extremely in-' 
teresting series of salts. Thus, it forms two potassium^ 
.salts, one of which has the composition KIO4; and is ob< 
tained on pa.s.siiig chlorine into a solution of potassium 
iodate and ]jotassium hydroxide ; the second i8> represented,, 
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by the formula , and is obtained on dissolving the 

former in potassium hydroxide solution. Tlie latter 
•crystallizes with 9 molecules of water, which, however, it 
loses when exposed over sulphuric acid. Corrospoiuling 
<8odium salts exist. That which has the composition 
NaI 04 crystallizes either in the anhydrous state, or with 3 
molecules of waiei^ which it readily loses in dry air ; the 
second salt, the formation of whicli was ahovt* dt^scribed, 
separates in crystals of the composition , 

and is only rendered anhydrous by beating" to C. 

Three silver salts .tre Xnowii, rcprescntcAl hy the foiiniila* 
Agio.,, and Agj^lO,. ; the second of 

thtfso loses 2 mokcuies of wate.r at loir (\, l,iit the third 
only at 200” C. The barium salt Ha .I scpaiatis in the 
anhydrous stiile from strongly acid M»lulii'ns, hut when 
prepared by ])rccipitating a solution of ilw suM w ilh barium 
hydroxide, or of an alkali salt with a baiiiim xilt, it con- 
tains (5 or 7 molecules of water, wliicli arc only (nmplctcly 
removed by heating to 300" It also lurnj.-lic.s u lead salt 
of the composition Pbj,ToO,o 4- 2 1 1 ,0 , and am<tnL;^t (*lhcr 
magnesium salts one of the comjHoition , \\liich 

crystallizes with 0 and with 9 nudci-nlcs of water. 

The (piestion now arises-- What is the natnic of the 
relation bet>vceii thc.se various salts 1 Ily the clninic-al 
method alone it is extremely diilicult, if not impo^^iblc, to 
<lccide, but from Thomsen’s thormochcjnical invi . tig.ition 
of the acid there can be little doubt as to tin' an.A\ia* wc 
should make to this .(piestion. Wlnai succc';sivc molecules 
of potassium hydroxide are added to a s(*lutiou of I 
molecule of tl*o acid 1 the amounts of heat evolved 
arc as fidlows : — 

On the addition of tin; 1st inolccnlc, r>,i.-)t) hc.it-unibx 

2d .. 21,141) 

;’»d .. 3,1 

„ ^ 4tli and bth „ 2,3(10 

'The first and S(vond molecules, therefore, together cam* c llie 
, ^development of 2(),r)90 units of heat, (»rof l3,i’l)o units pci 
molecule. Tint wo have seen (]). 4S()) that un nculrali/ing 
• a largo number of acids, between 13,730 ami I.i, 130 nnit> 
"•of heat are developed ])v‘r nmlceiile of liydrosiOe addt'd ; 
and as the addition of further (piantities of tlic hydroxide 
•causes a comparatively slight development of heat tlnav is 
little doubt from these rcsiills that the fnnlrculc II K ),, is 
'dibasic. But on account of the existiaiee of salts, as 
Iv, !./){), it appears desirable to double tlii; formula, ami 
to represent the molecule of periodic acid by ihc b»rnml.i 
. . Several of fin' salts abnvi- alluilctlfo may 

' ]>(.* regarded as derivinl from this molecule by I lie [Mrti.il or 
“’total displacement of tlie hvdrogLii by melaU ; .ind wc may 
.V ttinn those which are formed by displacing \ of tin; 10 
;■ atoms of hydrvgen unrmnl salts, wliih' tlio^»; in wliicli 2, 4, 
or 6 of the remaining atoms of h>dn)L’,« n arc displaced 
.may be called baair salts. 'Hius wc ]ia\c 

N"i Mill •• 

■ Na/.U),,ll,.:Ag/. 1,0, .11,, 

Pb^" . IgOigHirb"; Mg/VlA LMg," ; A<r/ . PO,:Ag,; . 
‘That the tendency to form Imsic .sails is slight in Ihc ease 
of the highly positive^;lements is abo .'^ho^Ml by the small 
amount of heat develo])ed on the adtiilion ol tin; third, 
fourth, and fifth inolocules of jiolaviiim hydroxide. 

The anhydrous salts such as KJ,0., arc to be, regarik'd 
as derived from a distinct acid formed from tlic molecule 
H 4 .T 20 i 2 lIo the withdrawal of the clcnicnls of 
molecules of water. The salts, .such as KIO, , which on 
account of its isomorphism with potassium permang.inaf 
KoMm^Og, is moro probably rejnvsenlod by tin; formula 
KjpO^, are, it may be supposed, also di'i-ived from a 
distinct acid, formed in a similar manner by tlic with- 
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drawal of the. eleipcnca of a fourth molecule of water; 
these salts have the same empirical composition as the per- 
chlorates, and as potassium pcrchh^rato is isomorjilious 
with the compound K.jloOj,, it is probable tl»at it c(»rre- 
spends with it in composition, ainl that perchloric acad 
therefore is represented by thi' formula If tliis 

conclusion Ix' correet, and chloric acid be correctly rc'[#rc- 
sented by tlie formula IlflO,, wc Jiuve an explanation of 
the gicat diilcrcncc which is obsciMul in tlie ]>ro])erlie3 of 
these two aci(b. iVrchloric acid, wc liavc .-x iii, })a.s a 
great tendencY to c»)iiibine with water, and its hydr.itixs 
may be rcganlcd as di.stinct acids, the liquid hvdi.itc bear- 
ing till* same nlatnm to the acid li ih.it ci'\ ^j.-dlized 

periodic acid lu.jis to tin- hv potln 1 ical a< nl 11 .1 I . from 
which sab.-^ ^lu li a; K., aii; d* ii\td. li.i-ic ](cr- 
chlorates c(»rn-pt.ii(Iing ti» the basic ]>cii(idalc. :nc not 
known, but a <-upi imint»nium i-alt and .i lead .-all ha\(; 
been obtained wliah a|tjMrcntly are di‘ri\cd li a. tlic 
crystalline liydratc o} |.cn-JiloTic acid, tin* latter baMug th«.' 
comjiosition l‘b"( 'b( I Ibl .(>,oi Tb ),„ll .1'1» " . 

It will bci n noticed la* annuint ot IumI c\e- 

lopctl on the inhlition ol thclii.i molecule of pota- ium 
Jiydroxide to tin* .‘-(►liition of [nuodic acid regaidcd a.s 
iiao.-. i.s much h's.s than is ii'-iially olc.crvcd witJi other 
acids, and the amount devclone l tm the .aldition of the 
.second molecule much gi eater ; tlie two inolcciili'- b gcllier, 
Jiowever, produce an ctlect coni|Mr.iblc with ih it ob.-»‘i\cdin 
tin; case of otlier acids. But llic .sail prodin cil ou [la.'^.sing 
chlorine into a solution of j>ota.ssium liydi oxide h^s the 
compusilioii K.^I ,().^ , .so that tin' tir.st actum ol pota.s-ium 
Jiydroxide on a soliitiun of the acid II, . I/), .11,, .ii-parcntly 
(hu's not niciely consist iu tin* direct dmjd.n • nicnt- of 
hydrogen in this acid by ]>ota.s.smm ; the ('lenient, s oi kuir 
n.oleeiih's of water aie also withdrawn, .'ind .since ihi.3 
j latter opc'ratioii involvi*.-; the ab.'-oi[ition of Ju^at, tin* amount 
of heal iiiially develojusl in the riMction is but .-mall. On 
the addition of a fiiitlur tpnntily of liydroxidc, however, 
change in the reverse <*rdi*i is cllccled, .md Ikih.c tlie 
iionnal amount of heal is dcvclo]ied by tin* combined actiim 
of the two inoleeules of hydroxide. It is inli le-.ling also 
ti» oliscrve that more In al is d(;\cl«)pcd on adding the third 
than by the foialh and tilth iintli'cnles of hydroxide ti>gc(ln‘r, 
.Old t«i (’oiilra.st thi.s v\illi tin* circiiin.slancc tli.it (hc.-il\ii 
.-.ill A-,',! ..Oj,,ll,; lo.scs the elenieiits of two molecule., ol 
water at l0B'(A,bul tlicelcnients of atliiid only at 200' {\ 
.\ppareiitly there is a baiih ncy on the p.iit of pi4.is.-,iuni 
hydroxide, to enter into rcaeli(»n willi the acnl .liter the 
pnuhiction of the normal .'-alt K .11,, : bnt, -alt- con- 
taining a relative ly larger ])roj nut ion of |tiaa-^-rim i. vidt ntly 
cannot exist exei'pt iu .solution, and tviji tlicn only t() a 
limited exlenl. 

Wo arc now in a po.sitioii al-o to cxpl iiii tb' buiiiation 
of sudinm pcriixlate by tlie action » f < lilonic* on a solution 
of sodium iudatt* and .-odium liy^lo c Iiim* learnt 

tli.it tin; action (»f chliuinc on I.itl.r is to produce 
.soiliiim hyjiocliluriti', and tii i! tIii a p'lWolid oxidizing 
agent — 

NaOlflt’l i li(4, 

and then'- can be little d< al'i. i' * i- ore, tlml the iodate ia 
at tirst o.xidi/.ed by it, .md >< 'in - lu 1 mio tlm* .-all Xa U).; 
thus — 

NaJp. I 2Xa()i..l NaJ l-2X.i(1. 

Jn ])re.senc.c of .stnliiiui Iiydr.iti' and v\.iter, however^ this 
.salt i.s at oiiec con\cii‘"d into tin; normal period itc - 

Xn.I .(). JN'.iOll h--MI,()-iV;1|T,0,,1 

Till' fi)', lowing ,i IV till' nviiUf. (if TliviiiiM'u’s tlu niu'. liemi- 
oul exumiajtiuu nf iodic and pcrioific acids : — 

V. — 6j 
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Unitn of heat. 



f 2 1 

44.860 

! 

1 L. 05 ,A.i 

4:!, 070 




- l, 7 i»n 

y* 

I.Oj.ll 

,') 7 ,S 8 u 

'5 1 

j 1 , 1 ) 3 . 11 , All 

.'; 5 , 7 io 

o 1 
1 

I'yi. All 

. - ii, 17 u 

1 

i 

!u) 3 ,ii..o 

. I- 2,910 


lllAil,!)., , ... 

1 42 ,r.io 

1 KOllA.) , I(),llA<i . 

■ 1 l.'i.SlD 



.1 ] 8 ’>. 7 .'<i' 


Al, 

1,3 SO 


!.<>«. 11 ..,. All 

] 181,1011 


1 , 1 ) 4 . 11 . All 

■ 17 ,OSO 

2 

^ 1 

1 IJlAq, 

34 ,r.lO 

'17 1 

p- 1 

i l„, 1 )-. All 

.| 27 ,noo 


Koir \i[ ! r),iriM } 


( Formation of the aiiliy- 
< (liitlo from its tlf- 
( mc.nts. 

I'^o. in a(iiit*ousM»Iuti'»n- 
ji llr.it of ot 

I tin* Miiliyili i<lr. 

\ l'A>rinati«»ii (»!' tin* jn i«l 
/ I ' nlM it « irnii nt*' 

I >•'. itia‘|iH ‘Miliili<»ii. 

! I Ir,i t of «li s-.nlllli«iM <»t 

tin* nci<l ^ 

\ t ’*'11111111. it ii»n of ilir an- j 
i li\*lii*l<‘ ^\ltll w.iti r I 
\ (>\iilalioii o| ilissolv* *1 
i )i\ ill III ill' at hi. 

Ili a! lit n.-iili.ili'.ition. 

\ I'oMM.i hull lioni tilt* 

/ I li-nifiil^^ 

1 ii .it n} tin oliitiofi. 

\ I'orii! itioii m n*iuri»im 

/ stilnlioii. 

Dilfo. 

i ( l\i'l iti'iii "t ili^ .oIvimI 
i IimIiio'Iu a« 111* 

I oi ?ii ii loll from t 1 u‘ 

I !. 111! lit ^ ill aijinanis 
sollll loll. 

IliMt of iifutrali/ation. 


It will !)(.■ nutiofd tlinl, tlie nnidUiit.-. of lic.it <lc\cl<n*c<l 
in tliu formation of llu'S(‘ two acid.s in acjucous solution 
from their elcinfnts aro very simjily lel.itcil, thus - 

(In , Oj , Ii., , Aij) -111, I’JO heat-unit.-, i x d7,l Hi 
(i;0,JI,“ Aq) -181,11)0 „ „ r,x30,8SO 

A^ain, hotli aeiils aro easily ilefoni|io.sc(l 1»\ hydriodic 
acid, yioMint^ water and iodine, ainl a f-iniilai .''iin]ile rela- 
tion obtains betaveeu the aiiiunut'j of lieal devc'oped in 
the two reactions — 

lOHTAq)- 107,0 10 heat-nnit.s or Ft x :i:b'l08 
(lb,dfr,A4,7!llA(i) -1:1:1,770 „ „ l-3:bllL» 

The analoi^oiiM dcctmijioailion of elilorit. acid l»y liydro- 
chl(»ric aciil wouhl involve tlic ab.sor|»tion of units 

of lieat, wlidst that t»f bromic acid by li\diobromic acid 
would l»c :ittiii(hd with the dc\<*lt)|'nji ct ol lOKhlH) units 
of In-at ; the ditrcreiicc between thcM ii.iiiiia rs, J 32,440, i^. 
uiiiio.st equal to the amount e\olveil ii. Hu deeoiiijiosilion 
of periodic acid, ami on couqi.aiini; tin- siAcial reactions it 
will be evident that tin* dillcrcnccs l.ctwi n the amount.^ 
of lie.at evolved are a|i|>ro\'ini.itely .'-Jiiiph* luullijilcs of ;i 
coinmou constant; tlius — 

Chloiic. acid 
Omniii; ,, 

If.di.' 

J'l iiii'iic „ 

The dilnrcncis ar(J tlnis to each otlu r a.^ 1.2:1. Tlie 
iueaniirjjof this remarkable relation i-. at jin m ut ntdenown. 

Without fuilhi-r de.'^ciiption, it will l.i- (ib\ious th.d 
whil-t I'liloiiiie, bromine, and iodim* and i heir eomjMinul.s 
e.vii.l it M ry <•oij.ddej.ilih* *jene].d ic^eiuhl uu c. there 
are iii.iiiy nu'.-t inipoi t.jnt. dilleicnc*'.-' hctwiiii llu 111 ; and 
al.-o thjl (hloiiiu* i-, much mon* clo.>eIy i-el.ited to biomint* 
than i'3 tin l.itti r to iodiin*. 


- * 70 , 11 . Ml I 

i' J -ja, i / ij 


I 'Itli'II Ilf TH, 






.•srii'iiii; Si.ij.Mi'M I’KtJ.rnii M. 

It / ^ .S ; Atoijiicut., 'O'US. 

Sthnmi'i^ Sc; ^ 79 . 

Tdlurtn.n, „ 'J',* ; ,, rjii 

These three elenu nt^ are n.-ually ela.ssed togc’tfnir, .-iiiiee 
most of their compound-^ with other <*h*mcnts are of the 


same type. Tii some respects they resemble each other 
closely, but in others they differ very widely, — selenium 
being much more closely related to sulphur on the one 
hand than to tellurium on tlio other. 

Sulphur occurs native in most volcanic districts ; it is 
also found ahundantly in combination with metals, such 
as copjier, iron, lead, and zinc, and it is^widely distributed 
in the form of sulphates of barium, calcium, inagnesiiiin, 
and strontium ; it is a necessary constituent of unimalaud 
vegetable tissues. 

Selenium is of rare occurrence, fiiid is always met with* 
in combination with other edements ; it is frequently asso- 
ciated in minute proportions with sulphur in its ores. 
Tellurium is also a rare element; it is occasionally found 
native, but generally in roinbination with various metals, 
siicli as bismuth, co]»per, lead, goltl, or silver, and it is 
usually aceonqiaiiied by seloniuui. 

Sidiihur is a vtuy brittle solid of a lemon-yellow^ colour, 
in.soluble in water, ami llierefore tasteless. It is a bad 
conductor of heat, and a non-conductor of electricity. Its 
s[H*cilic gravity in the native erystallinc state is 2 ’05. 
Sul])hur melts at 115 ’ V , and at i20’(l is converted into 
a perfect ly ]im]iid jvale \ellow' liipiid; but as it is gradu- 
ally heated it lH‘comes darker and more viscid until, at 
200' - 240' C., it is so thick that the vessel in wdiich it is 
contained may be iii\ cited without any outflow” taking 
place. At 250 ’-.‘>00'^ C. it again liqiiefles, but docs not 
become Ml fluid as when Jirst mclttn.1, and at 440^ C, it 
boils, yicltliug an orange coloiued vapour. 

The dcn.sity of suliiliur vapour at 1000” is 32 times 
as great as that of hydrogen at t he same temperature ; so that 
as the atomic weight of *^idtiliiir is .32, the molecules of 
suljihur at this teimicnitiirc are diatomic; but at aliout 
500' (\ iU density is three times as great, so that at this 
temperature its molecules must be regarded as liexa* 
tomic. 

Selenium i.s a, ileep brow ii-c()lourc‘d brittle solid, of Iho 
specilie. giavil> 1 ‘5 in the crystalline state; like, suljihur, 
it is iiiM liable in water. It boils at a temperature below’ 
a red lical, and gi\cs oil’ a deep yellow vapour, the density 
of which at about 1400 i.-, such as to show that it con- 

•siht.s of iliatomic mnleLule>>, but at lower tcmperatiireSp 
hkc siiijihur, its moh-eule is more complex. 

'r<*llurium is much hkc a metal in appearance, resciid>- 
ling bi;unuth in cohuir ; it is vci^ brittle; its specilie gra- 
^it> is O'l to 0'3:5, and it coiiducls heat and electricity, 
though not very readily. It melts at about 500*" ()., and 
at a higji lomperaturc is conv(‘rted into a yellow vapour, 
tile <h‘iisity of which at 1 140' (t is such as to show that 
the molecule ot tellurium at this temperature is diatomic. 
No temh'iicy lias liitherto been observed on the part 
of tellurium to form a more comjilex molecule in the 
manner cliaracterislic of selenium and sulphur; and it is 
noteworthy also that, whcri'as the density of sulphur 
vajiour at teiiqieraturc.s* not far removed from its boiling 
jMunt i.s three times .i-. great as at mucji higher temperatures, 
the <h‘iisity <if selenium vapour under similar circum- 
stance's i.N on!}’ aboot one and a half times as great as at 
al out 1 too" C. 

Sulpliiir is chiLlly remaikabli* fnrthe gn*at nuinber of (Mj- 
irttfiir forms in wlii« h it can exist. Thus, native sulphur is 
foiiinl erystaili/ed in rhombic octalu'dra of the spijciflc gra- 
vity 2't)5. Tliis \aiiety melts at 11 1^*5 C. ; it is readily 
soluble ill raibou disuli»hide, the .suljiJude of chlorine, RoCljjt 
benzene, turjieutim*, Ac., and sulplnir is usually deposited 
in this form on spontaneous evaporation of its solution in 
carbon disulphide ; it is, in fact, the stable form into 
which all other alfn(rnj>fs tend to change. When, how- 
ever, melted suliihur is allowed to cool slowly it crystal- 
lizes iu transparent, yellowish-brown, monocliuic prisms, of 
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lower specific gravity, viz., 1'98, but of higher melting 
point (120'* C.) ; in the course of a few days, although the 
crystals raaiutiiiii their jirismatic form, they be( 7 )ine opaque, 
and, on examination, are found to bo converted into aggre- 
gations of minute octahedrons. This change of prismatic 
into octahedral suli>hur is attended with tin* development 
of a considerable amount of heat, wliieli is especially notice- 
able when the conversion is caused to take place rapidly by 
scratching the crystals. The transfonnniinn of the octahe- 
dral variety into the prismatic takes place at abnul tlie melt 
ing point of the former; a transpnn'iit ciy.-tal of oetalicdral 
sulphur being converted into an o])aque mass of ])nsni;dic 
crystals when heated for some time to a l< iii])eraturo of 
105“-lir)'^ C. ; also, when asaturateil snliiti«m of .^ulphnr in 
hot turpentine is allowed to eool, crystals (•} pii inatic sul- 
phur are at lirst deposited, but aftfi a tinu*, wln ii the 
liquid has become comparatively cool, the ••ryslals ^^]li('h 
seyiarate are octahedral. 

Prismatic suli>liur is soluble* in carbon disnlpliitle and 
other menstrua which dissolve tlie nctaliedral nnMlificatinn ; 
another modilieai ion, which is als<» soluble, but of 

crystalline form, is obtained on addition «»f vuids to .s«»lu- 
tions of alkaline polysul|»hides - 


K,S, -I- 

Pot ussilini 
yiontaMulplii<Io. 


21IC1 - IS I- if.,S (. 

’JiViir::;:' 


2KC1. 


It has a greenisli-white colour, ami constitutes oi<liiiMVv 
milk of sulphur; by keeping, it becomes giadu.ill\ (on 
verted into octahedral sulphur. Sublinu'd Mdj»liur. oi 
flowers of siiljdiur, is j)rol)al)ly elo^rly :dli(‘d to l*»nn, 
but alwaj^s contains a smtdl i>rop(ntion ol iu-oli ble Md 
phnr. 

When sult)hur is h(‘ated to ‘JdO -;)0n‘ (\ und tJu-n 
poured ill a thin .stream into cold wat(‘r. it is ciin\< iii-d into 
the so-called jdastie inodification, mid is (jbtjuned a - a ^.ofl 
yellowish-brown semitransjiaront mass, capable (»1 licnig 
drawn out into fine elastic threads. In this state suljdmr 
has the specific gravity 1 OT), and is insohdde in carbon 
disulphide; in the course of a few hours, howtwiT, it again 
becomes brittle and almost entirel\ recou\crtcd into the 
octahedral inodilicatioii, the cli.iii bring ac< oinp.mird bv 
the development of heat. 

Wlien the ehloridi* of .sul|)]iur, S.,(d.„ is dcconijiosed by 
water, it furnishes .sulphur, hydroclihu'ie a( id, and tliio- 
sulphuric am’d ; llie siilpliur thus obtaiiu^d is amorphous 
ami insoluble in carbon (j'sulphide, Imt is conxerted int(» 
octahedral sulphur by fusion, or by exposure for nme tirin' 
to a temperature of 100^ C. Thiosidpluuir :u id .d:.t» gr.i- 
dually decompos('s into sulphur and suljilnimu- a* id, and 
if a solution of a thiosulpliati* i-^ decoiupi*-id b\ hxdro- 
chloric acid - 


Na.,S..O, ,{- 21T0J 

Sodium llydropiMi 

tMOMuliiliiiU’. riiloiide. 


S + 11., so. -I- I’N'iiCl 

Siilphiir. Siil|-lniiiiiiH rliloiidn. 


the sulphur which separates is soluble in c.irbou disul- 
phide, but is obtained on cvaptfralion (»f tlie solution in 
an amorphous condition, ami cannot then be again dis- 
Bolved in carbon disulphide; it is staled, however, tliat if 
the hyposulphite is decomposed by dilute sulphuric arid, 
the sulpliur which .separates is insoluble in carbon di 
sul[)1ude. When a si^ution of ordinary su1[»1jui in carbun 
disulphide is e.vposed to .smiliglit, an aimu j 'lions insoliilde 
modification sei»arates ; the recoin ersimi <.r this moditica 
tion into octahedral .sidpliur is attemleil with the absor[r- 
tioii of heat. 


Several minor modifications of .sulphur have been de- 
scribed, btit it is not knowai wdietlier tlie dill’erences which 
they exhibit are inherent, or whether, as io not im[H*obable, 
they are due to the presence of impurity. 

There appears to bo a relation betwci u the lurMlificatinu 
formed in a reaction and the compound or* eorniHuuMb from 


which it is olrtaiuci^, since, generally, the sulphur ;^eparated 
from coinpoum’ which it is a.s.sociated with positive 
elements is soluble, whilst that sej»aratcd from compoumlH 
in wdiich it is u^^siKaated with negative elcmciit.s i.s Jiisoluolc 
in carbon disul|»]iide ; but tlie conditions under wliicli tlr., 
sulphur is scjraiated doiibtje"^ (nejcisc an j^nporlunt in- 
lliu‘nc«\ 

At [irc.^eiil we hnvi* uo kuoulidL"* m.-. to tlie manner in 
which the v.Lrioiis allotn'pes aie nialii! to eaeh other; it 
has bei-n su;j'j« aed, liowexer, that llie dilli n uef.>> between 
them are at h a.-l in some eases due to dilb n iiees in mole- 
cular coiupo^-it inn. 

Several allotiDpie iiurdifu'ations (.f s( h'niuin are also 
known, but a ti iidi-iiey t«) fnim allot i(»[u‘ . li... not been 
observed in the nj telluruuri. 

1’hree principal uindilicat uuis of scleiiiurti, coire-p4indirig 
to tlu‘. threr* pnm ipal iiindifuMt iiUis of sulpliui, m ly 1*0 
disliiiguished, \i/., ( 1 ), M.iek < rxstallim* seh nium, nf -p.-ntic 
gravity about \ whieli 'uay be placed b\ the .-ide of 
tin* octahedral variety nt sulphui, being tie* tor in in wliieli 
.selenium se]»ara1er^ wImii nliiiiMii o| nn lalhe selenidc'* 
an* extiosc'd to the an, .oal mu« .ill nther nioilili* itmns 
arc eonvertcil into it when he.it. d to about I. Ml ; (2), r»‘d 

crystalline si'hunnm. ol .•^jieciln- i-ra'. it \ t'li) to -f'r)!, which 
probably coiTcs]>omls to moiUM lini'' . nl] In-r. as it lias the 
same eixstalliiie form, and ii'ay bt nbi uin d b\ lapidly 
e(u»ling UK Itial SI h iiinrn ; ami (.“)), i ed .iinni plion - - eh ninin, 
of speeitii' ‘gnxity about !•.“>. 'I'liK- hi- 1 «n!i' -pninb tn the 
am(*rplious allotmpe ol .'-ulpliiii’, and, a.-, in tin- ei-e of 
sul[»}iur, it oecur.> in two nioditicalinii the on*- .••'inble ami 
the other insoluble iii cnibon di iilplnde. r.hi' k erx^t.d 
Iim* selcniinu, unlike net. iln dial .-ulpluii, l-nwexi r, i- in- 
soluble in cailn'ii di.>ulphide, but tin* nd ( i \ .'.talhne alio 
tro}»c is solubii*, althouL’li in a mm h le>- (‘\ti nt than 
sultrhur. n'lie coiiNersion of ill'’"'!' iiiodilie.it ion-’ ni , '‘h nium 
into each other i> alteiubal w itli d« \i-lnpnn nt nr .ib ni j-linn 
»i heat. Just .'Is in tin* il)»)i d tin' ineltiu 

jMUnts of the .s(‘\( nd imulilie.it mre .ire ditb n-nt. '1 lm.>, if 
amorj'hous .seh-niimi, wlinh imlt-i a t- w di’i’ices above 

^ c 

talliiie, till* chance being atlninhMl with enn-nleK le ris( 
nf teinperatiire, and the meliing |.oiiit I'^e- to ‘J | 

'Tin* eleetrieal eoiidiiel i\ it \ <•! -i li iiiiiiii is toiirxl to x.iix in 
a lemaikal'le manner \\ith the tenq'ei.ituie, and .d" in- 
llueneeil by light. Allmi plmU - .-el. niuill is a ll"n * nluluetor 
u]» to bti ( but from tills ii iiipi ratine \ip t"2!n (' its 
cniiduetixity unidnally imaeases, .alter wlneb it .imM) 
ai.shes. Selenium windh lia-; been kepi ter \eral 
hours at 2ln‘ and then L'l.idually • 'ally 

.sensitive l«) llu‘ inlliieiici' nf light, its enndm eie.m 

ing with the iiiteii.sity ol the light. 

Sul[dinr, .selenium, ami tellmiuiu foim gi^roii. c«uii- 
poumls with hydrnireinanalognus in eMmj e- 1! iei< tow.ittT: — 

ll._.S Hulrec< n sii.j'’ 

U. so it '1 '• ■■ ■ I 

]l.;iv ' ki-'.e 

Hydrogen .sulpliide m.iy be pio.Iui'd •iinctly f^'nm ds 
elements bv pas'>ing liylmet i' ■ n ’'' boiling sulpliur, but 
it is alwn\-; pri’pared by the .it'ien i.l a .-nluti«»i. et hylro 
chloric (»r -ulphiirie aiad en i ' n i .ll'e snl[)liide, tli.it ot 
iron being (Mimiiinnlv em|'l.)\ d 

I'VS 2 lie I1..S 4- Keil,. 

svillj.lll.l,. L-lI. -.Ulj.fii.h-. I-. 

'rile C(»in])oumls, nf mIi mum .le.i (ellunuiii w it h h-.dieu^n 
are obtained in .» Mimho m.mm'r from met.dlu* s b mdt s 
ami telhirides. 1 1 \ diaigeii ami sebanuni ah-^n dii‘‘‘ !lN t liter 
into ri'actioii ; the cpiaiitity of liylrngen .-'elt-nide teiim-d 
is n]»j»arently ii fum lioii nl tl'c temper.ituie ; it iri'-n .i‘-es 
from to *JdO' (A, and dei r.-a.-es re-jul irlx Imm the 

latter piiint tn 700*^ V. 
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Hydrogen siilpliidc, hydrosulpli uric acid, or siilpLuroltcd 
hydrogen gas, is tninsparcnt and colourless ; it possesses a 
inost offensive odour, and cannot be breathed with iin- 
punity, fre«jiiently giving rise to nausea and vertigo even 
when nineli diluted. It may be condensed Vjy j>o\verful 
pn'ssiire to an extremely nu>bile li(piid, which sulidiiics 
when cooled ft a bath ot solid carbon dioxide and <*1 lici to a 
white f,rans|):ircnt mass, which melts nt — 85° ( !. 1 1 \ drogeu 

snlphide is readily inflammable, burning in air with a bluo 
flame, and forming water ami sidpliur dioxide — 

+ :M), l»S(). I- 

HyJiflJoii MOpliKU*. 0\yk'"n. Sulphur U u' • 

Mo.'.t iiietals wlien heati'd in fin* gas tlcLi>mj>o^c it, a 
inelallio sulphide being produced, aiid li^drog' ii lil)er:ited. 
Hydrogen .sul^ihidc di^Mdves in water, a salnrah-d .,nlution 
containing about tlirct* times its \oluine of tin* e.i.' ; tin' 
solution lias the tulour and ta'.U' of tlie g:i>, aiul s!i‘^]it 
acid ivaolioiK It i,^ gr.idiMlly decomposed on e\[ riire to 
the air, snlj^diur being de|)osiliid — 

L’SII H'().--liS + 2()ll,. 

It is dei*onipoMHl in a similar manner by nearly all oxhliz- 
ing agents, and by thi; action of diloi iin*, bromine, and 
iodine — 

sii, pci,,-^2iiri + s. 

Iodine, however, eannot dt'cfanpose tin' g.w at ordinary 
teinper.itures eveept in presence <)f water. i> hecanse 

the r< ;n*lion retjuires an absorption of licat. 'riin.'-, in tie* 
production <1 a iiiolccnle of hydrogiai suIpInMe fn»in hydro 
gen and sulphur in the stale in which it .sej»arales when 
liytlrog(*n sul[)liiile is dceoinposed by iiMlim' lolKt units of 
he.at are developed ; but in the piv»diie(.ion of a molecule of 
liydriodie acitl from its elements, ()()()<> units of heat are 
ahMU'bed, so (liat the reaction indicated l»y the equation 
ll.jS -p r., -‘JIIll-S W’ould involve tin* absorption i»f 
4r)()() + *J X ()00(t - 1 (>,500 units of heat. That it takes place 
in presenee of water is due to the faet tliat the dissolution of 
the hydriodie acid produc'd is atlendeil with the dovelo|>- 
iiieiit of "2 X rd*J(K) - l(M) units of lieat ; In nce, wlieii tlie 
reaction is i-lVcctcd in a dilute soliition, }n*at is <li.-vc*lo|)cd 
to the extent of dS,4()<> 1(1,500 units of heat. 

But it is found lliat tlie reaction takis iTice the* loss readily 
as the concentration ot the solution incrca-i’v, and that it 
■ceases wlien the solulitm I’.as attaineil a spis gravity of 
1 •50 at ordiiMiy t« ni]»eral iire.’^ ; in more I'ouceiil rated soliv 
tioiis snl[»hiir ev 1 11 di "solves with ]>roducti»»n »»f Iivdrogen 
sulpliide and lilhTatmu of iudinc. A sinqT: «‘\j»laiMt ion 
of this a])parently ainunahm-^ result, liDWevtr, alVordcd 
by tlie observation that tin* heal, dewloju d ly the aii.^orji- 
tion of e(|iial (|uanti1ies of hydriodie .a id i-, h*>s as the 
quantity of aciil alieady tli.>.-,olvcd in the w.itcr is greater. 
Tli(‘ amount of heat ^/ecc/oy^f »/, tlimdbn-, iliiiiinisliing as 
tile quantity of hydrioilii: foi med by the iian tiou in the 
liquid increases, at a certain pninl. bcc<iiii«'^ equal to that 
ahtnjrhc<l in the <h*coin])nsition o*’ thi* hvdi.iji n sul|»hide by 
the; iodine, and the n*action ct>a‘,(*s .sim o il < a!i no ]onm*rbc 
attended with a di velopnieiit ot JmmI. 

This behaviour of imline with livilro.; i >hidt* aheie, 
or ill prc.aaice of water, i^, one. of tin* inny illu-lra- 

tions of till! fact lli.it icactioiis involv jnj; t In* c\j i-nditure 
of eana-'y c.mimt t d<c jdacn diividly, and ai • »*nls po-*,iblc 
wlien 11 ■ .nnditinn-, an* "ucii that one oi mon' of ijn*. pro- 
duct.-. t'l tin- ii.irlmn.-. i. nlcJ* into sec.ond.iry rc.ictmn', .su a-; 
to cau>e Ih'* d.j\. lopim iil of more heat tlian i,-. al.^a-bt**! in 
the pnmaiy r. n-l i.)n. 

Tlie livdrogfii m livdiogeii nlphide may b»* di.-pl ci «1 by 
metals,-- the cniujx.PniK f«>rnn d by di.' placing une- alt the 
hxdiogen lieing ttinied 'iilpliv drates or hydro-adjdiii 
whdst. those ill w’ ’cli tin* whoh; of the hydrogen is dis- 
placed are termed ulpLides. These two classes < f com- 
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pounds corro.spond to the metallic hydroxides and the 
metallic oxides respectively, and in many respects closely 
resemble them ; the sulphur compounds, however, are, with 
few exceptions, far less stable! than the corresponding 
oxygen compounds. 

Hydrogen sulphide enters directly into reaction with the 
metallic hydroxides, exchanging its hydrogen for the metal; 
for exam])le — 

XaOlI + H..S; - NaSH + IIOH. 

So«liinii ITydio^^on Sodium Water 

h>dif)\lil(‘. Kiil]ild(ir*. liydrosulphidc. 

It therefore exhibits the behaviour of an acid. From 
Thomsen s exj>cnnients it ap[)ears that 7740 units of heat are 
developed on llio adililiou of a .solution of one molecule of 
sodium Jiydroxide ti) a solution of one molecule of hydrogen 
sulphide, and that the further addition of the liydroxide 
is without eiVcct. Hydrogen sulphifle is thus proved to be 
a nnm>)httisir acid, anti this result also shows that when 
soluble sulphid(\s, sucli as sodium sulphide, are dissolved 
ill water, double decoiiqiosition occurs, thus: NUoS-f OH-i 
- NaSH -t- NaOH, just as when sodium oxide, Tor example, 
is adiii d to water : N a.>( ) -f ( ) 1 L. ^ NaOIl. It is uncertain, 
however, whether the decomposition of the sulphides by 
water in this manner is complete, or whether it is only 
])aiTial, and tlic more complilc the greater the (quantity of 
water prcs(*nU 

The highly positive mct.ils lithium, sodium, potassium, 
calcium, strontium, barium, and magnesium form soluble 
.sul[>hides and Jiydrosulpliidcs, but most of the sulphides 
of other metals are insoluble. 'I’hc nature o| many of the 
coiiqiounds precipitated from metallic solutions by hydro- 
gen sulphide nr an alkaline liydrosulphide is not well 
(‘.-lablishctl ; but in many cases apparently they are inter- 
mcdiati! in composition between the liydroxides and hydro- 
sulphides ; the preci])itato formed on the addition of an 
alkuliia! hydrnsiilphide to a solution of a zinc salt, for 
example, is probably a com]H>uiul of thi.s kind, and may be 
lepnseiited by tlm formula HO./iii.SlI, — zinc hydroxide 
being HO. /ni.OII, and zinc hydrosulphidc II8.Zn.SH. 
'Phe solutions of salts of lieavy metals, .such as mercury and 
lead, furnish prccijiitales of tlie corresponding sulphidei? 
with h>drogen suliihide or alkaline hydrosulphidcs. 

4’he liydrosulpliiilcs of certain elements, such as alumi- 
Ilium and cliromium, cannot exist in presence of water, bul 
cuter into reaction watli it with evolution of liydroger 
suliihide ; lieiice, mi the addition of an alkaline hydro* 
.‘^nlphide to .solution of their .salts, the corresponding 
hydroxides .‘ire proi*i[Mtated - 

Al.CJ,; + (iNaSlI - A1,(.SII),. + GNaCl 

AIiimTimiuim Sodiiiiii Alinniniiin; Sodium 

('Itloiuti* hyiJioMiliiliKii*. liydroMilptiiflc. chloride. 

A1,{SH),, I fiOll, - Al, (011)6 + GSHj. 

Ahnniiiiiini W it Altiiniiillllii IlydrOKen 

l«\iho-uliiliMli‘ ‘ ^ ■ hydioxitl*'. ' iin1i>hid». 

Suliiliur unites with all the metals and with mo.st of tin 
iiori-inrlallie elemriit.s ; lift.! .sulphides are therefore usually 
pivparisl directly from their elements. Two classes o1 
-'ulp}iid(!s corre.-ponding to tlie basic and acid oxides may 
be di.'tinguislKMl, but the di.stinction between them ismucl 
h*'.s marked than that betwoep the two clas.ses of OXldes 
'Pile snlpliides of tlie non-met.illic- clcn^'iits and the sulphides 
of arsenic, antimony, tin, iiu»lybdenurn, tungsten, vana 
diiim, eold, and j)lal iiium, which arc .soluble in solution! 
tif nlkiilini* Iiydn>su][)hides, belong to the elass of acid Sul 
jihidc-, and the. remaining sulphide*s are basic. These tw< 
i*l i*.se^ of .^n][)hide.s are capalde of uniting together to fom 
sulphur .salts, just as the basic and acid oxides combim 
forming oxy .salts. As a rule, the sulphides and oxides O 
the .same element have similar fonnulai and correspond il 
[ their general behaviour. Occasionally there are oxides ti 
I which there are no corresponding sulphMe^Lly|t^g^e ^fre 
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quentljr sulphides to which there are no corrospondiiig 
oxides. All sulphides are decomposed mure or less readily 
by hydrochloric acid gas, hydrogen siilphide and a chloride 
being produced, and in some cases sulphur is also liberated. 
Many of the sulphides which are decoinpusiid when heated 
in an atmosphere of hydrochloric acid gas arc little, if at 
all, affected by a boiling solution of the acitL 

Hydrogen selcnide and telliiride closely ^L^scmb^^ hydro- 
gen sulphide in properties, but are far less stable com- 
pounds. The former has a most offensive cdour, 

impairing or even destroying the sense of siiu.Il im- seM-ral 
hours, and producing infiamiiiatioii cf the e\e.^ 'J’lieir 
aqueous solutions are decomposed on i‘xpn>,ure to the air 
witli separation of scluniuiu and tellurium re^jii i tuely; and 
with solutions of suits of most metals they proiincc* [.reci^u- 
tates of the corresponding seleuliydnites nr m [ .miiIcs and 
tellurhydrates or telJurides. Tin; seh iiides uwa tin', tellu- 
rides, like the siilphiiles, may b(; formed l»y tlii‘ diieet 
combination of their elciiieiils, and aiii usually ..o pu piiLd; 
in their general behaviour they ivsemblc tlu*. ei.ire.^pun.liug 
sulphides. 

A higher . sill [»hide of hydrogen is known of whi. li ilie 
composition lias not yi*t been satisfaetorily deb rmined, 
owing to the dillieulty t>f obtaining it in a pun* state ; but 
as it is obtained on adding a soluti<m of p(»ta.^.-.ium j»eiita- 
sulphide, K^Sr,, to a dilute solution of hydroeiiloiic acid, 
and is formed without evolution of hydrogen sul[>hide or 
separation of sulphur, it appears ino.'.t probable that ii is 
the peutasiilphiJe ilA,. It separates as an oil\ lapiiil, I 
heavier than waiter, possessing a peculiar sulplmiou., dis- 
agreeable odour; it is soluble in water. It in a wry 
unstable substance, undergoing decom|>ositi(»ii into hydio^en 
sulphide and sulphur with great fail lily ; this deecnijiosi- 
tioii is instantaneous under the iidlmme of .-.ul»nl.uiee.> 
such as finely divided platinum, g<»ld, and chaicnd. Its 
stability is increased by the presence of nioderatiJx .strong 
acids, but diminished by alkidies. With an aleohoKc solu- 
tion of potassium hydrosulphide, it furnishes potassium 
pentasulphide, hydrogen sulphide being evolved 

ILSs + 2KnS - K,S^ + 1 1 ,S . 

This reaction is analogous to that between .^ulj»huric 
tswfid and potassium hydroxide : ^ 

JwSO, I IML.O ; 

hydrogen pentasulphide may, in fact, be regarded as the 
analogue of sulphuric acid. 

Sulphur, soloiiiuin, and telluiium fomi comptMind.s with 
chlorine, bromine, and iodim;, similar in composition, but 
dilfering greatly in stability. 

With chlorine, sul[)linr forms the threi* coinpi)Uiiils 
SyClw, SCI.,, and SC'lj, 

all of which aft; liipiid. 'riie. chloride S ,(.’1 , is iibtsined by 
passing chlorine over sulphur, which is gi-ntlv healed, it 
is a mobile reddish-yellow liquid, having a ]»eiMli.ir, pem:- 
trating, and most disagreeable odi#br. It boil.s without .-ut- 
fering decompositiou at 137’ C. It is slowly dei-oiiij)o.-.ed 
by water, yielding hydrogen chloride, snlj)linr, and tlim 
sulphuric acid - 

2S.CI, + 3011 ., - 1 1 Kfi -f 2S I 1 r .S .( ) . 

When saturated with ehlorine at about K.) (\ it is eon 
verted into the dichloride SCh., but if saturateii with ehlu^ 
riue at about -22“ 0. it furnishes tlu^ tetraehloride SCI,. 
Both of these coinpouiuls are so uii.slable, howexer, tliat 
they are resolved into the lowe.st eliloriilt! SXIL and chlo- 
rine when very slightly heated. 

The chlorides of selenium ami tellurium are aKo obtained 
by the direct action of chlorine on the clement .s. Two 
cUorides of selenium are known, Se./fi.. and SeCl,, the 
former boimrliauid and the latter a white crystalline solid. 
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Tellurium fornrs the two chlorides TcCljj and TeCl^, both 
of which are solid.* These clilorides of tellurium, as well 
as selenium tetrachloride, appear to volatilize without de- 
coniposition. 

Very little is kiuiwuof the bromides of sulphur and sele- 
nium, but from the <)b.-,er\alu)ii^ which have been made 
there is no doubt tliat the sulphur bromides arc much less 
stable than the cliloride.s ; siilpliur, therefore, like oxygen, 
ai»pears to have le>-. allinity for bininine than for clihiniie. 
Tellurium liirmMu.-* two Li)ot.dline brnmides, Tcllr., and 
'rebip b“lh nt whii li may bo Miblmud witlmut <lecom[)osi- 
tioM. 

The only iudidi^ o[ sulphur which is Kreavn ha.s the 
coiiipo.Nitioii S .1 and IS obtained l>y the dii ert union of 
its elements; it i.-. ii. black er\>t.il!ine s<)lid, iii.-^ohiMi* in 
water, and reudiK dicompn- e- wlun lii-.ited. Iodides of 
selenium are not known witli eert.iinty, but two tellurium 
lodide.s have, been ['I'l ji.ii’ed, 'bid . and Ted, ; bmli .irr i-l u k 
crystalline bodies, wlmdi jxo oif ij'dim* win n he.ited. 

The chloiides and bi>*,iiiili-; of .Mleniiim and telluj lum, 
like the cliloiiile^i arid bioutid.-- ol id pliui-, are deeoni posed 
by water, but the iodide'? o! tie •• lim e eh-miuts me eoiu- 
parafivtdy .stiible and .ii'e ; I Min 1\ .illi . *ed i!ii!r->-; Jie.ded witli 
walt‘r. 

Snl[)hnr, seleuiuiii, and telliiii.iai bum .ii o\\g«n ny air, 
firming the dio\ides 

S(k. , SeO^, , d'eO . 

Under cert.iin tondition.>, Md|>hui- dioxide luke.-. up mi 
adilitional atom of «*x\gi‘n, mid i-; eonxeii.d mto tlie 
trioxide, SO.; a telluiium tnoxide, dVlk, may ui-o bo 
obtained, but the eorre^poiiiliiig oxjde of .^i h iiium i . not 
known. A tliird oxide of sulphur, li.i.j in » nil\ been 

descrdied. 

The dioxides and triovidos of .sulpliiii’, .^eleninm, iiml 
tellurium have the proinrty iu (oimuoiiot foiimng corre- 
sponding aciils when cuinbiiuHl with wati r 

II, SO, ll.S.O, Ii.T‘‘0 

.ICIii. .Si li lilo.lH .11 111 'i i. liiLIiitLs I.. ].l 

Ti,.S()^ II SrO, ll.'IVo,. 

Siilidmrii m‘l»l. Sli i ii* .i<. i.l. 'h llui n 'i. iM. 

The.so eom[»ounds dilfer i/ieatlv in .'.tMlulily mal in their 
pn»[»erties geiieinlly — the .suljdnir aiul seleiimm euiiipounds 
being closely relateil, whilst the telluiium compuiiiid.s are 
wiilely dilh nmt from them in mint res]»ieN. 

Sulphur dioxide or Mil[)huion.-. anliydiidi* i? a Lolomli*-i.s 
gas, of pujigeiit sull'oeuting odour; by a pie.'-.Miie of tJirec 
atmo.spliures, or a refrigeialing iinxUue of iie.nid ..ii(,jL 
is leadily coiu.lni-'ed to u cohmrh mobile hijuid. wJiiOi 
boils at about - lO'* 0. Tlie Inpiul miliNiii iih- at 

- 7fi‘’ 0,, forming a tran.-paieiit eoloniless < j \ d 'nirie .-olid, 
which mells.it about — 7l)‘ U Wati'r at (b ( ' di.-.M»lves 
about GS times its bulk «if the gas, but only b.' time.') its 
bulk at 21’, forming a .solution t>f ^nlphninU' .nul, 
wdiieh is n^idily diiom^io.sed by lie. it. 

Selenium dioxiile or .seleiiioiis inlixiiruif j.'* a white 
infusible substance, wliieh vol.ilili • at a temi»craturc 
below' rediux-is ; its x.iponr eonihii ». in snow while dcli- 
(pieseent [U-i.-mis, wliieh iIismiIm- jn w.ih i loiming seleiiious 
acid, ll.,SeO.. 

'r«-llurinm dioxide, Ijowcm i, i- ‘'uix ^<'ly slightly .soluble 
in water, and the solution iImi . not exhibit an acid 
reaction ; tiie attraction ol oxiile lor watiT, in tact, 

is .so sliglit, that when a .'•oliihon of t(‘llnroiis li>dr.ito 
(telhirous acid), ll.'r<0 . n lualiil to about 10” (\ lln'Mxide 
separ.ites. It fiisis hm-IiIn and X(*la1ili/es, and the fu-'''d 
oxide, which is a tiaii.'i'.iionl, drei> jellow liijuid, solidilles 
v)ii cooling to a whilii i rx.^talliiio mass. 

The dilVeremu' in [)li}sical properties between siilj»liiu' 
and seleiiiuni diiuxide.i is so great as to suggest lli.it the 
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inoleculti <»( the latter i» not represented by the forinnla 
SeO.^, but that it is more complex and although the 
vapour density of .selenium dioxide is such as to negative 
this a.ssumption for the giiseous substance, there rs no 
evideuc.e to .slmw that the expression SeO^ is the correct 
iiioleeul.ir buuiula for the .soliil oxide. 

.Sulphur tiioxide or sul]ihuric anhydride is a white, 
highly vol.itilu .substance which di.'^.solves in water, buiniiig 
8ulj>huric acid, tlie combination beiiii; alteutled 

with lliti developuient of .so much lieat tliat when the 
aiihvdride comes in cuiitaet with the W'ater a xndeiit 
InSsing In produced, just as when a red-liot iron is plunged 
into w.Utr. .Selenium trioxide lias not been isolated, but 
selenie aeid, ll^.SeOj , tlie acid eorre.sjMuuIing to sulphuric 
acid, is known, and very elo.sely resendiles the latter it»m 
pound in many ol its juopeilics. 'relhninni tiioxide, 
TeO ., is an oiange yllow solid, insolul>h‘ in uatir, ami 
therefore altogether dilferent in ]uopi'itit.s liom Miljdmr 
trioxidi* ; luoreoxi-r, tin* jeseinbhince brlwcn tin* <‘oiii- 
poiind ll./IVOj, Irom whieh tellurium trioMih* j'^ obtained 
by heating to a teinpeiatnre behiw ledne.-.-, ;ind Milphnrn- 
and scleiiii; aeids scMi’cely extends beyond ihf .imd.oity of 
thrir foiniul.e, sim-o trlluric aeid ne.nly in oliibh* in 
w.ili.r, iiiid its solution has a imdallie r.ithcr than an mid 
t.i>to, .iml rcddiuis litmus but slightly. 

Sulphur dioxidi; is usually jin-pan d loi l.ibor.itoiy ]uir- 
poscs by In-aiing a metal, sncli as eoppi i or nicuaiiy, wolli 
euiu’entratcd Milpliuric m‘id ; tin*, iiin.st luob.ibli- evplana 
tion of its fonualioii in this inaiimr uppiMis 1o tie that 
the metal aeting n[ioii tin: a<*nl piodiicr.v. ila. coiresj»ojiding 
ttulphate and hydiogm, and that the lutler w hilsl in the 
nascent slate aets upon anotlier portion ol iLe aeid, reduo 
ing it to sulphurous aeid, whieh sjilit.^ up into sulphur 
dioxide and w.iter ; thn.. - 

Ilg -I- II.SO, !>H ligSO, 

Mricuiy. Suljilmi n‘ jH'iil. Ih(li't;^cii M. i<!jin McCphutc 

l!l( 1- II.SO, - II, SO, |. II, O 

lIjilinLOii Suli'liuili ,u lU SiajilujoiU" «« i<l WsilM. 

II, so, - Sc),, I- II (). 

SiiIjiliiiioiiH III 111, SilliilitiJ ilioMiU’ WnOi. 

\\ c iii.iy also sujijioMg however, that the jiu tal merely 
withdraws an alom <»f oxygen Irom tin- .Mdplunic aeitl, 
and til it the oxide piodueed dlssoKe.'i in the aud, loJiiiiiig 
a sulpliate,- 


Hg H- 




IlgO 


I 


II so 


Sii'pliii!!' -Hill .Mill III I. < \i(Jr .SiiliiJiiimnH ,u ill 

Ul^O n- II. SO, li.uS'*, I- 11 , 0 . 

Mru’iiiii iixiili S'l'pliijin- ;u III Mtotuii ^uiii|i:i:i' W.-itu. 

1 ’he kind of action le]iresenled by tlie lli g of the.se 
( ipiations umloiibteilly l.dves pl.n-e wIku .aib.'u in the 
form of charcoal is heateil willi .sulphuin- .e-nl, whereby 
carbon dioxide, .sul[»hur dioxide, and w.ito me jaudueed - 
t’ -I- LMl.so^ - i j.NO, -f- 

Cobwii. SuliiJiuiii’ uc-icl. Oti l.oii (lioxiilc Sill}. liui i'll \\:tU). 

When copper is emjdoycd not imly -.oe .vulplmr ihoxide, 
water, and eu[a‘ie siilphati* produced, bill eupi on- .oid eupric 
sulj'hidt's, Cu ..S and (.knS, it is >t;itid, -are also tormed ; 
tlieir piodmlioii, liowcver, is due to Meoml.jry ai-tion. 

.S. ii Ilium dioxide is obtained either b) huriuiig srleiiiuni 
111 a stn-iiii of oxygmi, or by evapoiatiug a .-oiutiou oi 
8 (. 1 liih»ij .leid to dryne.->s. 

Siilpiiuioii^ acid always ])repared by pa.-oiig .sulphur 
dioxide- g.L into euld W'ater ; the eoiubinat mn j>, atlendeii 
with -i .'lljlil » b vaijoii oi teinjjerat urc. .Si-leuious aeid i.s 
produeeil iii a .-iiiul ir Jii.iniier liy di.ssolviiig the oxidi* in 
w.iler, or by di- -.oK ing- .'■ileinuni in coneentr.iti-d nitrie 
acid, ami ev.ipoi.i’iiig to exj»el the exee.ss of niliieaeld. 
‘dcliuious acid m.iy lu- obt.iineil by dissolving tellimmii 
in nitric aeid ol ;-pi) jlie gravity 1 'L'.'), and pouring the 
fcudutiun, afti!!' the lap^i of not iimre than a few lumiites. 


into water. If the precipuatiou bo delayed for a longer 
time, the cixido TeO^ is thrown down instead of the 
hydraui. It is best prepared by decomposing tellurium 
tetrachloride with water — 

TeCl, ^ - H.;re0., + 4I1C1. 

Tulluiliuii tetrachloride-. Water. Tellurous hydrate. Ilydrogoti otUuiid«L 

It i.s slated that anhydrous sulphiwous acid, HglSOg, 
lia.s been obtained in cry.stais by cooling a saturated 
atpieous solution to O'" C. ; a cry.slalliiic hydrate of the 
enmposition H.J.SO 3 + 8 H 0 O was obtained by Pierre by 
cooling to - O'" C. a saturated sohiliuii tlirough which a 
mirrciit. of the gas was being traiisiiiitted. ^J'he solution 
of sulphur dioxide, in watia* is strongly acid, and etlcrvesces 
with carbonati‘.s ; by passing a current of the gas through 
w.iter in which metallic hyilrt»xide.s or carbonates are 
dis.sol\ed or .suspended metallic sulphites are produced. 
Two cl.i.sscs of metallic sulphites may be thus formed: — 
the ar{(f nfi/jjufii; or hisuljthitts in which one-half the 
hydrogen in .sul|»luiious acid is ilLsplaccd by a metal ; and 
imniKil ill which the whole of the hydrogen is 

dispiaeeiL It is also ]u».ssible to dLsjilace the two atoms 
of }iy*lrogi‘u in suljdiui’oiiM m ill by two ditVerent metals, 
ami ilins to obt.iiii .so e.illed doulde salts. The following 
t.ible .--how.s tlie con i[>o.-i lion ol .some of the sulphites, 
ilisregardiiig the. water i l eiy.siallization wdiieli several erf 
llieiii eootain : - 

rut.isMiim hvilioi'.in siil}>luU* 

Poliisv.iiim sul})liili- ^VjjSO, 

Siulmiii li\ (lii»g<‘)i siilphiti- "N.-iMSO^ 


.'^oduim Milpliili' 

( ’.ill iltlii slllplillr . 

<\di iiiiii liydingt'ii sulpliil.' 









The aeid .-^iil[>hit es of luniuiii. .strontium, calcium, and 
niagmsuuu, and the aeid and norinai. dphites vif the alkali 
inetal.^, are solulile in water, allliough only the .sulphites 
ot alkali metals are, Ireily .soluble; but iiiost other 
.sulphites are. insoluble, and may be prepared by preeipita- 
tioii with an alkalinu sulphite. The aciil sulphites are 
]»jep.ired by saturating a .solution ol tin*, metallic hydroxide 
or carbonate with sul[»liiir dioxide gas, and then adding to 
il a.s much of the }i) dioxide ui carbmiate as it originally 
contained ; Lliii.s — 

Xa,(:(), -I Oil. liSO. liNallSO^ i Ci.h 

:2N.i,S(), 1 ll.,0 -j- CO... 


.SiiiliiiT.i Millihilf. Watfj. 


L'XullM). + Nu('U( 

.suiliiiiii li\(lif)v‘-n 

Tlie alkali and alkaline earth metals are the only uiiea, 
liowever, wliieli re.jdily jiroduce acid sulphites; in fact, 
the temleiicy to b.riii .e id .salts i.s aliiio.st re.slricted to these 
metals in tlie case ot all acnls, and il is dlllicult to obtain 
aeid sails e.onlainiiig heavy metals. 

A .si»lution of sul])hurous acid slowly absorbs oxygen 
from the air and is coiiveited into sulphuric acid ; in like 
manner, the sulj»hites, yarticulaily if in .solution, become 
cuiiverletl into .'.ul[>liate.s on exposure to the air. All 
sulphites arc dvauniiposcd at a red heat, either into sulphate 
ami sulpliiile, or into .suli»liur dioxide and metallic oxide. 
Hiey are also decomposcil by all acids excepting carbonic 
I and boiic acid.s, sul}*iiurous a.id bei mg liberated. Hulphnr- 
i ou-^ .leid possesses eoiisideiable bleucfiilig poW'ers, aud is ex- 
! teii.sjvely eiujdoyed HI bleaching straw, wool, and many 
! otlier ai tides, winch wouhl be injureil by chlorine. The 
articles to ])e Ideaehed are inoisU-md ami suspended in 
clo.>ed diainbers in which .sulphur is burnt; the sulphur 
di(»xnle produced is then absorbed by the damp goods, 
and their enloiir is ili.sdiarged. The manner in which it 
acts i.s not well umlerstood, but it appears to bo by form- 
ing eoloiiile.ss compounds with the colouring matters; it 
does not, like chlorine, decompose colouring matters, for 
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tho colour may usually be restored by acids or alkalies. 
The* reproduction of the yellow colour of new llaiinel, 
when it is washed with an alkaline snap for the lirst time, 
is an illustration of this. Sulphurous acid is also a powerful 
antiseptic, and is highly valuable as a di.siiifculiiig agent. 

SeleniouR acid is deposited from a hot lupieous solution 
on slow cooling in colourless jmsnialio <‘rv.sials like salt- 
petre. It closely resembles sulphurous acid in [»ro[H‘rtios, 
and like it furnishes acid sdeniO:s^ siicli as liytlro- 

gen ftelenite, KHSeO.p and normal .'such as p«)tas- 

flium selenite, K.,iSe()n , but it also forms sn-i allcd ln//,( rarid 
salts with the alkali nuit.'ds, c.//., HlvSc( ) . + 1 1 ,St.( )... Tlie 
selenites of alkali metals are soluble in w.it.r, l.ut the 
other selenites are insoluble. 

Tellurous hydrate, prepared by decom[u)^in\^ tellurium 
tetrachloride with water, is a bulky juccijnt.itt , which, 
when dried over sulphuric acid, iorms a liL^lit while t-arlhy 
powder, having a bitter inelallic taste. It i.; cuK .di^litly 
soluble iu water, but dissolves in alkalies and alkaline 
carbonates. With the alkali metals telliinai.. :icid ininis 
three classes of salts corresponding to the three i l.i .-i of 
selenites, of which the following are- examplr.. — 

Acid ]mt:is‘'iinn ti'lhnile . . biri’tO^ 

Muniiid jMilassiuni lellurili* 

liyjHM'acid pdtasjiiiiai tellinite. KIl'I'i i- Ik/i*. 

With tho alkaline earth metals tellumiis acid form.^ 
■normal salts, and also certain t)L*euliar sails, sin h as D.ri’e.O, 
or Ba JVO.^ + ^1 eOo , and or iMlel) +.*rret),. 

With the heavy metals it at)[)ears Ui foim only nonii.d 
salts. 'Pile tellurites of alkali metals an* soluble m watei, 
but thos(3uf ulfier metals are ditlieuitl y sidulde or jn->< liible. 

Ju its oxides, tJierelon*, it will be evident tejlurinin 
■diflers widely from selenium and sulpiiur, l>iit it mmh n* 
sembles metals like bismuth and aiitiiiiony, sinei‘ il foims 
salts with acids. 'Phus, a tellurinm suljdiatt* ot tin* compo- 
sition Te(S()j)o, it is state-d, is formed by di.-HMdMiig tellu 
rium in concentrated sulphuric acid. 'Pellnron-, hxdrate 
also dissolves readily in acids; nc sobitmn m liydrochioi ic 
acid probably contains eitJier tdluiinin chJoriile, 'PeCl. , or 
a compound intorniediato in conij)osili,,ii betwcMi idlnmmi 
•chloride and tellurium liydioxidc, 'Pc(()Il),, iornicd from 
the latter by tiie paitial displacement of the Oil moups 
by chlorine; when it is dissolveil in ovy-acid.-., .ij.paieiitly 
salts are formed bi which llie- gronj) ’Po( ) disj)l.icrN Indiom n, 
corresponding to the antimony sails in winch tin- radicle 
8bO (lisplaces Iiydrogen. 

Sulfihurous acid, on account of its tendency ti> foiau 
sulphuric acid, has considcr.ible powia'as a reilucmg a",cnt. 
Thus iodine and sulpliuroiis acid, in prcM-ncc of a knge 
quantity of water, yield hydrio«lic and Milplunie acnl - 

lo +.11/.) + 1 1, SO, L>li[ h 11, SO,. 

^ SiiljiliiiMiiiM 111 111. ;iiilp*moi‘ Ml 111. 

"With chlorine, and bromine similar reactions occur still 
more readily. On this account, sul[>liurous acid is largely 
employed as an ‘^antichlor ’ tij remove the excess of 
chlorine from articles bleached with bleaching powder. 
When solutibns of sultihurous and sele.nion^ acid are 
mixed, the latter is n‘dnced, especially on warming, and 
rod' amorphous selenium precipitated; simikiily, a bl.u’k 
precipitate of ti llurium is formed tm warinini/ a solution 
containing tellurous and sulphurous acids. JUit these 
acids also readily part with at Ic.ast a iiortion cf their 
oxygeu. For instance, wdien hydrogen sidphiile gas is 
jijvssed into a solution of sulphurous aciil, snl[»hur is depo- 
sited, and the solution contains pentathioiiie aciil- - 

5H/i + 5K,S(), - fnS f ir,,SO„ i- OOIl.. 

flyaroffen sulrinile. Suljihur Water 

When a solution of selenious acid is similarly treated, a 
precipitate is thrown down, which apparently consists 
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chiefly of selenium sulphide, SeSg, mixed with a lower 
sulphide and free snlphur. Solutions of tellurous hydrate 
when thus treated furnish a brown preciid late of tellurium 
sulphide. 

Sulphur Trioxidcy SO,. 

J3ry Mil|)hur dioxide gas ami oxygen readily c(unbine 
when the niivliin; is pa>scd nvrr gently heated ]d.Ltiiium 
black or }>l.itiid/etl jnimict*, bumm^i Miljilnir tiit^xide or 
sulphuric aidiydiide, cninpoiind may be ob- 

tained Ironi .-uljilmric acid by tli -lilliiig jt, uilh [djosphoric 
anhydride 

II-SO, 1- SO,, H I'liro,. 

Siilpliuni .u'l.l Suli'hiii tii 

It is usually pnj'ind liom Noidhan rti nl[-!.iin'‘ acid, 
which gives oil .sidj.lnir iiiuxjdr wiii*n li. atrd, 

ordinary Milpliuiii’ acid r* niaining beliiinl. 

Siil]»hiir tiii>Md( ii.-uall', ci \.st.dl]/c.s in wliitr -It labu 
liei'dlcs, but jt r\i-l. ifi iwii iiji idilicaf iiJi'i ' d'liii , wlan 
the liipiid o.viib- ci.iili d, it . >lhlilic , at ]<> (’ oi i'lng 
colourless ]»n.vi I C', vlndj IcnijH-i .it iiif ; but 

il kept at tenij'crat in I -i l.i i’ i n • ii iri<_i . ijilo a ni.r-iS 
ol tine white needles, d'lu 'mi-..?, I i.imiilii il'nii Lfr.i'iu.iily 
li<pi«‘lies at tcmperaturc'> aluA. .)i» . hpI .i_inn jia'’->*s into 
the first moditicalioii ; it »■^ll^nle ."Inw ni'sS 

in snljdiuric arml. wlu'rcjm the lii|iiiil lOnii- . jm i-dile in 
I ail ]>rot»ortums with tin* acid. Lnjiiid -ulpinn i*- 'idi^dinle 
iindcrgues very gieat es[»ansinn by Inal, n. n.cin co- 
I cilieient of expaiiMoii bet ween lb') and lb b.nia b'r 
I I V,\ it is quite cohuirhs'i when jaiie. >'idj'li-ir tiiu.vide 
Very remlily p.irt^ with one <jf it.^ atiun ot i xy.-i n. i ..nvert* 
ing phosphorus trichloride, tor e.xanij'k* inm j'lm 
oxytrichJoiidc- - 

J'Ol,. I- SO^ SO. rot’i.. 

^ll(•^{lh^•: u Mi’jiliii i‘f,M I'lii.i iH 

: tiirhliinilc 

I This reaction t,lkc.^ |>la(»‘ wlna: t:ji -ub-tam* ' are merely 
I nuxed together, althougli a .^truiia n il k *ii nn r.Ns.tiy in 
I oi'der to resolve the liioxid** into ^nipliin* dinxnli.' and 
‘ axygiui. 

When linely diviiled .sulplnir i.-. aildiil in itj ill ipianti 
ties to liquid .sulphuric, .inhydnde, dioji.s nl a di » p blue 
i-olnur sink to the bottom and .'-olidifv jiuim diati. ]\ . 'rhe.^e. 
c«)ii.-i.st ul the eoinpMiiud S () . d'li*- ti nij-L i.iiun- duiing^ 
the operation must be kept at ib ('., Im it it i-; lo\\,r the 
anhydride does not r'-niain liijuid, and if liiele r iLi- -iib- 
.stance decoiiipose.s. W'licn abniil .i giamnir i.l -ulj + nr)' 
bei'ti adileil the :mh;>d[ide i-. poured ott, and the -obd i- 
sidu * freed fi*om any t hat ri niaiii'^ by .t iniii )•» a \ 
bluisli-green cr’y stallnie ma--. i-. t hu ■; obtaiind. nvImIi <li- 
eoiiijtu.ses at ordin.iiy teiiqn ratine ,, lumiu '*1 iili'liiir 
dioxide, ami leaving suljdiur ; watei nniUid.i'ol\ deLoiu- 
poses it, forming .'■nlpiuirie, ^ ult»liuroii.-, ami oiiibabiy thio- 
)Iiurm aeids. b’lie corn spondi il. nnini ' ojiipuiind, 
SeSUj, may be pn'p.iied in a -imnn ni.r;'.- j. 

Snlphui O' .Ii'o/, ! 1 

(.)f all clKMuic.d eoiiipouiids tin i (anbably the luo-t 
imjiortaiit, on accoiint of it- i- n. [iractic.il appiica- 

tioij.s, ainl em)mi(jn.'> ipiaiititii .-i i- .n't' now niaimf.iet iirnl. 
'Idle nictliod eiiiplnyed con 1 t- t rntialjy in oxidizing 
.suI[diurous acid by atnio.-a.hei "■ owgi-n, which is aeet'in- 
jdi.slied witli the .lie of niiii< o^.dr g.i.s in tin* following 
manner. Sulphur dioxide lm > Js prcp.ned by tiurning sul 
phiir, or iron pyrites, l’\ ,iua [ua'piily coirntniiMed fmnaci*. 
5ul}>liur being always employ ed wlu'ii the, [uire^t qualities 
t)f acid are rei[uned. arid lJn.'> gas i.s eoiiveyed into a I nge 
leaden (‘hamher, into winch .sti-am and Air ai*e .ilso contimi- 
ously admitted. At the back ol the furnace in wiiich tin* 
sulphur is burnt, a . smell vessel is placed cunlaining sodnira 
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nitrate and sulpliuric add, whidi continue to generate 
nitric acid for some time ; thus — * 

NaNO, + II.,S 04 « IJaNOj + NaHSO^. 

Sodium nltfatc. Sulijliuric add. Nitric acid. Sodium bydro};cn sii 1 ])linic. 

Tlio exact chiuigus which occur among the various sub- 
stiiiici's tliiis introduced into the chiiinbers are but im 
perfectly under'.tood ; the nitric acid, huwevci\ is appii- 
reiitly dcciuiipoM'd by the ^ul[)liurous acid in such a 
niatmcr tli.it linally nitric oxide is proiluced - 

211X0, - 1 - .ISO, -}■ 2 1 1,0 - 2 X 0 1 - .31 1,S( ), . 

But idtric oxide eombim's diri'ctly with (»xygen at onlinary 
tcni[>eratures, fonumg (he (»xides X., 0 , ami X Oj, and it 
is generally .‘.iqiposed that the nitric oxide thus formed 
acts as a carrier i»f ux^geii, -that on coming in cont:u‘t 
with the oxygen of the an intiodiiced into 1 lie chamber, it 
is convcrttMl inlu a higher oxide, wliieh, lio\vi*\i‘r, is no 
sooner product d lliiui it i-; rednco»l again to inlne oxi«Ie by 
the sulphuruii ; aeiil, which is oxidi/.('d to snlplinrie arid; 
.sup[)o.sing the oxiile lornn'd to be niliie. p-i iMde. may 
represent the change by the followiiigMmpie (•jiiatioii ; - 

2S0, + 2 1 1,0 + iN,0 j - 211 ,Si ) , ! -JXi ) . 

Tin* nitric oxide again absorb.', 0 x 3 gen to loiiii the higher 
oxide, which again cntcr.s into reaction with sulphur dioxide 
and wviter, with liberition of nitiicoAidc. and so on con- 
tiniioii.-.ly. 'rii-'oretically, llieicfoie, a limited quantity ul 
nitric oxide should siillice to produce an iiidcliiiiti'Iy iargt; 
amount of sulphuric acid, l)ut jn.ictn ,dly this is not the 
case, chiefly owing to the, lo.ss occa sioned by the dissolution 
of a certain quantity in the suljjliuin* aci.i which colh'cts 
ou the lloor of the <'liambers ; a certain amount al.-io c.scajKs 
from the chambiTs with the nitrogen <»f I lie air, but tliis is 
usually absorbed by jiassing the escaping \apours thniugh 
a tow'er tilled witli [lieces of coke, kept muistem-d w’ith 
sulphuric a ‘id, oi over which water is t'on.aantly pouring; 
when aeiil is eiiqdoycil it is aftcrwnids pumped into a 
similar scrnhbcr, and deprived of il.:> mine oxiilc. gas by 
means of the sulphur dioxiilegas from the bnninig sulphur 
or fjyrites, ami when wuUt is nsi-d it is puiii[>ed into, and 
dislributcil on the floors of, the leaden cli.imbcrs. 

In practice I he amount of sulpliuiic acid produced 
usually ap[»roxim,i1ei very chjsely to thi* theoretical 
quantity. 

It i.s ijcyta qiu‘,-.(n 11 that the re.ictioiis wliicli occur in 
the formation ot suli liuric aciti are iioi ii| of the simple 
character n-pH'M ntc'i b\ Ihe eipiatmn^ mI eiven. Thn.% 
the foiiii.ilioii of iiitiic oxide IroiM iiitin prob.d>lv 

the lin.il result ol ihiee di-timt iv.nti In tin- lii.st 
plaee, from the sulphur d. oxide ami nitn -id a rompmiiid 
W’hicli is known as tin li .id l•|Ilmllel• ii\ -td-., on account 
of its forming i‘i‘>.st.jl^, is b:d»ly pi..,| I ; thus - 

r. so, I- MO on - so,' 

Siil|.lim <1 I'Milf N nir -ii i'l. I f.iil < .''11,113 

This i’oinponiid. ll wi 1 be ob.-;cr\e.], 1 \.i\ cl ly related 
to .'ulphur.'c ‘ll nl. ‘ami ii'ay be rceaid'-d .e. formed from it 
by the d)-ji!,ii ( iiM.-iit ! f one of the ( >1 1 ‘gneq bytliegioup 
Xt)^ It 1^ d' l oinpo eil by w'ater, yieldin' Jiiphnric and 

nitron-, .-n i is ; 


11 M 


I.' ;»il ' • 


I X<). 

I t ill' 


Fix mi 

pro'diicivl in I- 

positi n in acc 


noil - so, j xo.i 

W.iiii S'llpln 

‘ id thus formed oxide mav 1 )C 

s, -ell her by it.s lontaneon deconi- 
nee with tin: equation 


311X0. 2 X 0 -f 11X0. + 11/); 

Xitousitu- liir ujtulc. Nitiii-ucid. WuTcr. 


or by tho action of sulphur dioxide — 

SHNO, + SO, - 2N0 + HaSO,. 

Nitrouaac'id. Sulphur tmtidde. Nitric oxido. Sulphuric noid. 

Thu latter reaction appears to bo the more probable on 
accuunt of ihp large amount of sulphur dioxide present, 
but it Ls not unlikely that both occur. ^ 

With regard to the part whicli tho nitric oxide plays in 
the conviu-hion of sulphurous into sulphuric acid, it is highly 
probable that, by the conjoint action of the o-xygen and 
water present, it is converted into pitrous acid, from which' 
nitric oxide is reiiroduccd liy tho action of the sulphur 
dioxide in the nnnner above pointed out — 

•1X0 - 1 - 0 , 1 2()1L-4TIN02. 

If this be the c:i.se, nitrons acid is tho active agent in 
the (^)n\er.'^ion of sulphur ilioxide into sulpliuric acid. It 
i.s known to eilect the oxidation of sulphur dioxide with 
the gre.lte.^t readiness, whereas dilute nitric acid has very 
little actirm. On this account, it is probable also that the 
nitric oxide is not converted into the jieroxido, as sometimes 
is suppo.seil, and that the Iiilter is the active agent in the 
formation of sulphurii; acid, for our general experience 
ajipears to wirraiit the conclusion that, as sulphur dioxide 
enteis so readily into i cart ion with nitrous acid, this acid 
would be produced from the nitric oxide almost entirely' 
to tin* e.\i lii,'.ion of otliir oxidation products. Moreover^ 
niliie pcioxide in pre.'.eiue of w'ater forms nitrous and 
nitric acnlM X.,(), + 11,1) - lIXO., 1- 11X0.^ so that, even 
sup[)o.sii>g that the nitiic oxide is converted ^iito nitric per- 
oxide, the formation of suljiliiuic acid would still in a large 
mcaMirc be due to the actmn of nitrous acid. Althougli 
sulphur dioxiile, acts very slowly ou dilute nitric acid, it 
readily reiluccs it to niliie oxide in presence of moderately 
eoneentruteil sulphuric acid ; lienee any nitric acid formed 
in the process, when carried down to the lloor of the 
clianihcr and mixed with the moderately concentrated 
sulphuric acid there collected, would also undergo redue- 
tion by the sulphur dioxide. 

The acid fiom the leailen chambers lias generally a 
spccilic gravity of about Fob ; by concentration in shallow 
leaden jians thi.s i.s riii.>eil to above 1*7. The further con- 
centration Is elfccted in glass or platinum retorts. The 
eoinmetci.d acid, known as oil of vitriol, has a specific 
eravity i»f about I 'SI; it is frequently of a moro or Icss- 
brown colour from the [iresence of organic matter, and 
alway.s contain.s lead. Other impurities, such as arsenic 
and nitrous or nitric acid, arc nut iinfrequcntly present. 

I’luc sulidiiiL'Jc acid, 11;S0^, is an oily, colourle.s.s, in- 
odorous liipiid, ot .sfucilic gravity 1’842; it solidilies at: 

do C. It cannot be di^ldlcd uucliaiigod, and when heated 
gives oir the aidiydi ide until a liquid reniains containing, 
about 1 h per cent, of water and 118 n per cent, of sulphuric 
acid, whieh lM)ils at .‘l.'iS ' C. ; acid of this strength may 
ahvay.-. be obtaiiieil by ^boiling down aeill of any other ; 
degree (d’ concent rat ion. When the ueid is v^aporized, dis-^ 
sociiilion taki's jilace, very rapidly, the vapour at tempera-'^' 
lures above -BHf C\ coi^i^ting entirely of a mixture of 
water and sulphuric anhydride. Sulphuric acid chars , 
iiio.'.t organic .subsliinci:.-^ coiitaiuingtoxygcii and hydrogen ; 
ou account of it.^ great allinity for water, causing the 
separation of these i lemeiils in the form of water and the 
libeiation of carbon; when exposed to moist air it will' 
even doidile its weight in the course of a few days, and on;' 
this airoiint it is much employed as a desiccating agent 
Much heat i-j di-veloped when it is mixed with' watcr, Hft ' 
wdl be evident fjoiii the following table, which represents 
the amounts of heat developed on mixing one molecule of 
the acid (l)S grammes) with « molecules of water at about 
C., acconling to Thomsen’s deterniinatipus j-^ 
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Noi of niole- 
citlos (if 

Units of heat 

No. of iiioli;- 
iMilcs of 

Units 4if heat 

watvr ndded. 

developed. 

waliM* JuMr.l. 

(li'velopfd. 

1 

6,272 

99 

J <5,^50 

2 

9,364 

]09 

1 

8 

n,108 

499 


5 

13,082 

799 

17,<hi2 

9 

• l.),940 

1599 

17, bis 

19 

49 

10,248 

16,0.76 


17, '.'94 


The last number in the table n-prcseiils ilir runount of 
heat which, according to caKailation, would l.o (kwlopcd 
on mixing a molecule of sulphuric acid with uii mlinitcly 
large quantity of water. It wall be seen that. tin*, addition 
of the first two molecules is aecoiiqmuied with tin. di‘\rlop- 
ment of an amount of heat equal to halt the iMitin* aiiioiint 
developed on adding an excess of water ; thio :ipp« ar.-> to 
bo accounted for by the Ibrinatioii of dclinite lonipiuiud.s 
of sulphuric acid with water, ^flie fir.^t. (d‘ tlu- c ftf/'intfrsy 
1 1.^0, may be obtained cr> .stall i/ed in tnhunlcss 
six-sided prisms, by cooling a mixture of the mad and 
water in the.se proportions to about 8' (1; it boiU ;it 
Ii()5°-2I0" C., and maybe producerl by »‘va[u»nitinic any 
more dilute sulphuric aeid at 207)'' C. until it cc.ee.s to 
lose water. The second liydrate, JljSO, t 211,0, may, in 
a similar luaniiL-r, be obi. lined by i‘v:i])r>ratim^ any mure 
dilute acid at 100‘' C. until it ceases to lost' water : it buihs 
at 193"" (1. The sjiecitic gravity of the tiioi hytlrule i.^ 1 7^. 
and that of the second 1 *02 ; wlicii watt'r i.'i adtled to the 
acid in the pjjoyuirtions to form the latter, the maxinuiin 
condensation (about 8 per cent.) is ob.^ervt'd wliich occurs 
on mixing these substances. 

Further evidence in supjiort of llie \jew that sulphuric 
acid forms definite compoiimls with water wdiicli mu\ be 
regarded as distinct acids i.s aiforded by its bi'huvi«»nr on 
neutralization, by the perdstent manner in wliicli iii.my 
sulphates retain one or two molecules of water, and b\ the 
existence of so-called basic .sulphate.s. Thus, wlien it i.s 
neutralized by sodium hydroxide, considerably less heat is 
developed by the first than by the second niulcculc of 
hydroxide j this behaviour does not ajiiiear reinaik.dih' if 
it be supposed that it oxi.sts in solution in combination with 
water, and that, therefore, as in the case of periodic acid, 
not only is hydrogi*u disjilaced by sodium on the addition 
of the hydroxide, but tlie eloments of one or more mole 
oulcs of Avater are also separated, the latter beirm an opera- 
tion which necessarily WMiild involve tlie e^qniulduri- of 
energy, as the combination of the aeid with water is 
attended with the development of heat (.see p.iue 

Hy displacing one-half the hydrogen in sulphuric acid by 
metals acid sulphates are formed, and itormul sulfhatrs are 
produced by disjjlaciiig the whole of the hydrogen. Many 
of the normal sulphates crystallize with the same number 
of mohicules of xvater, and are isoiiiorphous, a.-, bir ex- 


ample — , 

Magncsiuiii siilpli;ite , 7 H. O 

Zinc ,, ZnSO^ , 

Iron ,, FeSO, , 

Nickel ,, Ni.SO^ , 

Cobalt ,, (.V»Sn_, , 7 H ..< ) 


Five of the seven iiiplccules of water are reiiioveil with 
facility from the.se salts, but the sixth is less readily re- 
moved, especially from magnesium sulpliati-, and they are 
not deprived of the seventh niiles.s healed to 20i>'-300 ^ 0. 
Oopper, cadmium, and raangaiie.se sulphates ])'.’liavc .simi- 
larly, and are only with dilllculty dejn*j\ed of tlu* last 
molecule of water. The last moloculo retained witli .such 
persistency by those salts was termed, by ( JiMliam, water vf 
comtit'Utiony to distinguish it from w’ater of crystallization. 
In the present state of our knowlixlge it is impossible 
absolutely to define the meaning of those terms, or even to 
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say that there is j^n absolute difference bi twein the so- 
called 'water of eoiistitntion and water of cry.slallization, 
and not merely one. of degree; but since we have inde- 
pendent evideiie/i tending tt) prove tJio existence of di.',LjneL 
acids foniietl by tin* combination ot .snljilmric acid wiih 
water, wo may cuiiMnicnlly leg.ird the above-mentioned 
salts as <leii\ed fnnii tlu^e. acid-.. Magnc.^inm .sidjdiatc, 
for example, we may leg.ird a.-, tlie uoinial magne.siuni salt 
of the atdd 1I,,SIK, ciy .stalli/Ld wuh live molreidis of 
water. Jt will be eviilt'jit th.it .-ueli .-alt-, a,’, this bear a 
relation to tJic aeiil fioni wliK'li lh. \ an n j-ardi d as 
ilerived .'-iinilar t>) that whieli thciM»ini.i’ ]>' i .ndate.^ In ur 
to er^stalliin* [Mijndi.* aii<h J f . |( )^. ; iiahul. .i \ii \ t.oij-iiler- 
abhi geiicr.il il-m i ibhinct'. m .13 Im* Iniccd betv.tiii tiie 
perioiiates and tli ■ Md[ih:iti.-. d’hi.-, tlie .Milnhatcs of 
pota^-sinm, ar.ii i>i .-lUn*, Ae F . .Mp.n.'i*- fiom 

aqueous .‘solution in .'inh\ dime. ei‘} l.il.-. ; .-nid .-'> 011 ,];! -nl- 
phatc., Na^SOj, is al.-o »li jtii^itcd in tlie anh\dr«»n^ 1 iti e.t 
teinperalii res above d) ; ii i only with iiicfal ; n- n a-: 

magnesium, zinc, and conju r. th >t ai(‘ obt.iiia.d 

may bo reganh-d a.-- diiiM.il lioiii thi* aiid- lIjSt) or 
JI^SO^.. 8 imilaily, the j)i 1 mtlat. .. KK)^, NalO,, and 
AgU), , deri\ eil fiulii the at ]in h\ j'nt hei le.d aeid UK), 
are readily [irodina d, but with ml, i m. tal.-) eliie!]^ .'-.dts 
deri\ed from the acid il;,K)^; aie ubt.nnid. 

Hut that tln’.se hydrates of .-iil j'liii! a« id ai-* di-.iijut 
acids derives it.-i most iinporl.nit i mitninat nji fn in tlse 
CAi.stencc of the .'-o-ealled b.i.sir .siil[)liai .<^iich a- /n,.'^(>r 
or ZnSCfj -f/iiO, Jlg^SO,^ or JIgSf), -j- 2 ilg( ), .nui < 

-F 31 1.^0 or CuSO, 4- 2Cii() 4 - 311.4 ) ; tlie.M.' .'-all.-; ate .-tru tly 
comparable with tlu*. basic jicriodate-;. 

A large number of doul4e and inixc-d tuiiiail by 

the union of tavo or mure .siil[»lj.iti s are, known. 4’hii. , 
iiiagucsium siiljiliate and the i.snmnrphoLm suljdiatL.^ loi m 
i-v*niorpli()U.s double salts with [int.i.N.siuni, sniliinn and 
ammonium sulph.iti's, which ei tallizu with .-i\ nmh enhs 
of w’aler, and which u.-n.diy an.' then fm-e le^.iided .is 
fonned by the di^ 1 ^hlecmt'nt ul tin; niolecnle ol m» called 
water of constitution by tin* alkaliiu' .^nlplial*' - 


M-igacsiimi 

pf'l.is-inm , iilpli.iti*. , 


I'dh.O 

Zinc 

» ' 1 > • 

Zii Iv. 4)., 

fdio 

lion 

%9 1 ■* 

S l< 


Xi. kcl 

11 

NiK jS( , 

SI To 

('ul).dt 



c.iho 


It lias already been poinii'd out tlmt Mjl[ihiii u. jii iii ui.^y 
be reganled a.s a cumpniiiul oi the dyad ladiele , wiUi 
the monad radicle Oil, ur a.- >.,) (t)U thi.s \n\\ <4 

it-. coiistitiitimj ’’ being ehu-lh loiinded on it- I'lhiMonr 
with the chloride.- ot plu».q>lionis. Thn.--. !•> the \i n «<l 
phos[)horus pentachloridi; on sulplaaie n* id, ..n .il'-iii (.* 
oxygen and an atom i>l’ hydrogen, inotlu rwmii . th* yroi:ii 
Oil, are displaced by a .single atom of thli in • 

iIO.»SO,..OIl -I iVl,-- IK). SO,. (1 - I’Ofl • IICI. 

Although evidence t»f the ex’slenee iit .1 ^mid (/|| gioup 
ill sulphuric aciil e.iimnt bi^ ol)l:iined a- .1 '■iind.a' iii.ainer 
by the continued aet ion of the ph*'- j-I.-m u ^ pent ichlurule, 
it is afforded by the beh.ivioiir ot tf'* minpmaid SO .(.’I., 
produced by the. din'et union i-f elil'-rine .anl sulphur 
dioxide willi water, wlaeh .snee- - im l\ cmiM-rt-, u, into 
the compound 110 . St> ,.( 4 .ind .dphuru' aeid - 

Cl.SO..Cl-t-ll()l! 11 :>.m),.(M 4 - 1101; 
HO.SO .“.01 I- null llo. r-o.. Oil -p IK 4 . 
Sul|»luirie chloride, SO.(.'f , and .-.iilphurie clilm hydnite, 
SO^(OU )( M, aie. both eolMUi h'-s lupahls ; the tnniier boils 
at about 7t)C., and t lie hitter at. luS’th Sulphui ie eldor- 
liydrate may be fm meil by tlie diii'ct eoinl»in.tt ion of 
hydrogen chloriilo with .-ul[»liuric anlf>’di ide, and when 
hraled in closed \e-.-el-, to 17U Ch, it furnishes sulphuric 
chloride ;iml sulplauie aeid : - 

2C1 . SO. . Oil - Cl . SO., . Cl + no . SO.^ . OH . 

V. - 6.; 
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Sulphuric acid enters into reaction with a largo number 
of hydrogenized carbon compounds in such a inaniiur Ibiil 
water is formod and hydrogen displaced by the monad 
group 80^. on ; for example — 

no. SO,. Oil -h 0,11,, - 0,11,,. SO,.. OH + oh,.. 

Snl]' 1 iuiu ui-i'l ncii/i'iio. lieiiz(*iiC‘ 8 Ulj)liniilc iifid. 

The acitUy as the coiii])ounds thus produced arc 

termed, are powerful nionolw-sic acids. P>ut I lie artinn 
may [iroceiwl fiirtlier, both Oil group.s in sulpliuric acid 
being disjdaced by iiioiuid compunnd radic.les, in 
case neutral bodies called {fiilpltoncs are formed ; thus 

IIO.SO..OII + ‘J0,n, tVH,.SO,.(Vll, I- ‘JOll,. 

Snlphurir icld. Bcn/ciu*. niMi/.ciic«jiiriili( 


: S T ’ R Y t#n» 9^ 

Other Acids of Sulphur^ 

In addition to sulphurous and sulphuric acids, a nuinW 
of acids, more or less closely related to them, may bei 
obtained. The following is a complete list of the knowa 
acids of sulphur ; — . . •’ 

Ilyposiilphurous acid *. H|SO, 

Siili)hurous acid H 1 SO 3 

Sulphuric acid HaS ()4 

TliiosuI]»liuric add -.11518408 

Anhydrojjulphuric add *1148407 

1 hlliionic acid t. IIS 84 O 8 

Tritliiiuiic add HAO. 

Tt-lrath io nic add H 484 O 8 

IVutathioiiic adil Hg^sOf 


Si'Irnic Aciify H.^SeOj. 

This acid may be obtained by oxidizing stdeiiioiis acid 
by the action of elilorine, nr bmndne, and v;ilfr 

H ,Si ( ) . -{- r.i^ ! 11,0 - n,Se( I, + 1 ? 1 1 1’.r . 

It is ii liMiK-jMient colourless licpiid, wliidi in (lie most | 
concentrated .date builsat C., and has a .<jird tic gravity I 
of *2 d. In this b' de it is not (piite pure seK'nie acid, but j 
contains a little water, wliieli cannot he dii\f"i nil' w'itliout ; 
decemposing the acid into j-eleninm dioxidr, UAVgeii, and i 
water. Seleiiic acid r(\seml)les sulplririe acid lu many of j 
its [iroperties, being very hygmseopic, mid when it is I 
added to waiter a considerable amount ol licit is deve- 
loped. It is rediieed to selenions adav.lieu biulcd with 
hyi]n*ehloric a( ill - 

1 1 ,Si'( J J j- LM 1 Cl - 1 1 .,Se( ).. -{- ( 1 . -h 11,0 ; 

but it is not decomposed by the hydrogen piuduccd when 
zinc or iron is ilissolved in its solution. Like sid^'hurie 
acid it precipitates barium salts, e^en in [fivsencc ol other 
mineral aeids. 

The seleiiatcs nr sails produced by di -j lacing t!ie bydro- 
gen in seleidc acid by metals correspend in ci,ui['usition, and 
aho V(‘ry clnsely in their propcUies^ to tlie tiul['!iates, 
with which tlicy are isumorjdious. 


Hijpcmilphuroiis And. — This acid is obtained by th^ 
action of zinc on a solution of siilphuAus acid, which" 
dissolves the metal, forming zinc sulphite ; the hydrogen, 
which is the accessory product of this reaction, is not 
evolved, however, but reduces a porti(^ of the acid,, 
forming hyposul[)liur()us acid ; thus — 

1 I,S 03 -f Zii ^ + ZnSO;, 

SuliJiir-dUsV-dtl. ^ Zinc sulphite. 

H.S(). -i- 211 - ll..vS().> + lip. 

Sulphimmsndd. 

The snlulioii thus oblaiiieil is very unstable, and rapidly 
decomposes with separation of sulpbttr. Sodium hypo* 
snl[diite, XallSO.,, is a more stable substance, and is 
produced in a siniiliir manner by the action of zinc on a 
solution nf sodium h} lirngen sulphite. This salt crystallizes 
in sleiidi r colourIes.s iiei dhs ; it is solubfo in water, but 
insululde in ulcoliol. ^Vllen ex}>osed to the air in a moist 
otate it becomes very liol, and is convcTted by oxidation 
into hydrogen sodium .snl]»liite, but in the dry state it is- 
not affected by oxygen. TJit*. remarkable observation has- 
been inad(‘, howiw'or, that wJicii a solution of sodium 
hypn.sidpliite is oxidized liy free oxygon, that is toljay, 
when water .saturated with oxygen is added to a solution 
of the hyj)osnlp]iite, onl\ one-half the oxygeSi is employed 
in can.siiig the conversion of the hyposulphite into the 


TiUurir AriiK U;iV(), . 

Tile ]»(.t.L^sium salt of tlii.-i acid i., obtained by lusing 
tellurium ortellnrons oxide w'ith [»otassium uiljate. From 
this salt bariiini telhirute inuy be prepun d by prcci[)itating 
its solution w'itli a l)arinin .'^ult, and tin- :uid i'j ]iroduccd 
by decoin [losing ])ariiim lelliirato witli . ulpljurio acid. 

Telluric acid ci vstallizes from water 111 large prisms of 
the c(un[»ositioii 1 1 .'I’et > 5 -|- 211 1 ). Tlii^ iiyilraf-; has a 
metallic ta.>lc, and rcdilens litmus slightly. It dissolves 
slowly in cold w'atcr, but freely in bndiug water. It loses 
its water of crystallization at n little al»ove 100'^ C. The 
coinjiuiuid IToTeOj is neiuly insoluble in cold water, Imt 


sulphite, tli(i remaining half becoming affixed to water, 
forming hydrogen dioxide ; the reaction may be expressed 
by the following etpialion - ■ 


XallSO, -I- 0., f HoO 

Sddiuiii li\]i()tiuliihiU'. 


- NaHSOa + Rp.. 

.SoiUum hyai’(»l;rn HyfhuKun 
sulphite. 


Hyposulpburoiis acid has a much greater decolorizing and 
reducing power than sulphurous mnd ; it immediately^ 
reduees the ine.tals from mercury and silver salts, and it* 
precipitates co[)pcr liydridc, Cuollo, from a solution of 
copper suI[)h.ito. 


Thlomtphnric And, 


dissolves oil boiling ; wlum heated to a ti mpi.ratnie ludow This acid is formed from aiilphurons acid by combining 


rcdnc.'^s it fmnislies the oxide TeO,. It is reduced to it with sulphur; thus, when a solution of sodium 
tclluron.^ ueid by ])oili?i«g with liydiocld'-iu: arid, and it is .sulphite is digested wivli sulphur, sodium thiosulphate is- 
al.so d.'com[)nsed by .‘sulphurous acirl, wliiih is w ithout produced — . »?'• 

a'*tion on .selenie aeid, witli jirecijiitalion of telluriuiii. Na„SO.j + S — ^ 008 ,^ 08 . 

In addition to aeitl and normal ft llnrati-s, .such as .So.iiinn uiphc.-. Sodiuurthinsuipiinti.. 


KHTrt ), ami Iv.TeO^ , and hyperacid telliir..t.'.;, of whieli Tt will be obvious that this roactioii is precisely analogous- 
the .^:dt KIITel)^ 1 ir..Te(), i.s an example, ti lliiric acid to that whicli occurs when .sodiui»a sulphite is converted 
also luiiodies .Mi calh-d di- and tetra t^■lIlMat<•s, .^nch as into Milium sulphate by the action of oxygen. 


(NlIjbTc.O-and (NII,);re, 0 ,., or (XH^bTeO, j dTeO^, 
and hi i’j t' lliirat**^, such as Ag,.Te(),. and A-r.Te.O.^, 
'rhe ilitc.b'.r.ii ('s may bi* regarded as salts of the acid 
!f./re/)y, ;uriln'j;oiis to aidiydrosul jdiiiric acid, and the 
basic j-alt Ag 'r»(). ;js formed from the hydrate lI,.Te()j. or 
H.TeO^ 4 * llHjO ; w hilst .salts .such a.s Ag,.Te^()., urn ap- 
parently derivatives (»r an aeid formed by the withdrawal 
of. the elements of three moiccule.s of water from two 
molecules of the acid 1 1, TeO,... 


Thiosulplinric acid cannot be isolated, on account of itBr 
instability, ainl when an acid*— hydrochloric acid, for eX-’ 
:imi)le--i.s added to a solution of a thiosulphate, the thio^^ 
>ailphnric acid which is ]>roduced rapidly dccompoi^B inti^ 
sulphur and sulphurous acid : H^SgOg^ H 2 S 03 + S.. The 
thiosulphates of alkali and alkaline earth . metolB 
crystalline and soluble in water, and are fairly . stably 
salts ; *lhe thiosulphates of the heavy metals, howcvcR 
which are precipitated on the aidition...jC)t^.isWilJtifl^ 
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metallic saUs to a solution of sodium thiosulphate, are 
very unstable, and rapidly decompose into a metallic 
sulphide and sulphuric acid, thus-- 



Sodium thiosulphate is largely cuiployed in photography 
for the purpose of dissolving the chloriiK*, bromide, and 
iodide of silver. These salts are readily soluble in a 
.solution of the thiosulphate until they are exposed to 
light, when they become^ insoluble. If, thor(‘for(‘, a sheet 
. of paper coated with one of these silver salts lu* i*xposed 
||to light under an object which is in j)art trans[)areiit and 
'in part .opaque, such as a piece of lace, for exaiii[)le, the 
silver stJt is rendered insoluble in those parts upon wliich 
the light has fallen, and by then immersing llu* paper in a 
solution of sodium thiosulphate the unaltered si]\er salt is 
removed, and the picture is thus “fixed.” Tie* .Mjhent 
power of the thiosulphate is due to the fonn;iti(»n of a 
soluble silver sodium thiosulj>hale — 

NajS.Aj + AgCl NaAgS.Aj + Na( 1 ; 

many other metallic salts insoluble in water an* dis udved 
by a solution of sodium tbiosulphatc, probably al.-o in 
consequence of the formation of similar mixed salt>. 

Auhydrosiil Jill line Acid, ILS./)-. 

This ncid is obtained by dissolving sulplniiic anh}diid<* 
ill .suli>huric acid in the retpiisife [noportitni^ : : 

SO3— HoSyO^. It crystalli/es in largo e(»louikvs tiaii^- 
parent prisms. T^Vhen gently healed it is dei'oinpoMMl into 
: sulphuric anhydride, wliieh distils over, ami .'sulj^lniiie .leid, 
which remains. Water dissohes it. forming .sul[dniric aeitl 

The so-called Nordbaus('n. <»r funiin.g sulphurie acid 
consists chiefly of this ncid. ft i -5 pre}mri‘d at >.ord 
hamsen, in Saxony, by distilliiig an iiii])ure feirie .‘-iilijliale. 
^03(804)3, obtained by exposing bnToiM sniph ilo, KSO,, 
'to a moderate heat in contact with the air, - the distillate, 
consisting ehiedy of sulphuric anhydride, being re*-ei\ed 
in sulphuric ncid. This acid readily dissolves many 
hydrogenized carbon compounds nInVh an* only with 
difficulty acted upon by ordinary suliiluuic aeiil, eonvnt- 
dng them into .sul])honic acids ; it i.s employrdi on this 
account to dis.solvc indigo, and in the pn pirafion ol 
anthraquinoncdisulj)hunic acid, from wdiicli alizarin is 
'.artificially produced. 

Salts of this acid, such as Na^S^Oy, Ag..S.,(k, j’aS .O., 
;aro obtained by eonibining tlie coiTesjXiiidiiig normal 
^sulphates with sulphuric anhydride ; water decompo.sc's 
■them, forming corresponding acid suljdiates. TIic, acid 
. salt, KHS.,Op or hydrogen potas.sinm anh^drosnljdiate, 

, is obtained by dissolving the normal .sill in anliydro* 
'Sulphuric acid; .it crystallizes in prisms. 

The chloride of anhydrosulphurie acid, S.O (T i.^ pro 
diiccd by the action of snlphiiric anhydride '• many 
chlorinated compounds, thus - , 

2SO3 + cc:.. - \ 

• ■ Sulphnvlc CurboTi Au]i> \li oMilptuii io < ’ n i*' 

■■^-■y^MUiydlide. tetraflilin idi* chlurnlc*. 

It a 'colourless oily liipiid, of specific gravity 1S-D at 
'IS'^C., and boils at 140 *^ C, Jn contact with water it 
decomposes slowly and Noiselessly, fonning snljdairic and 
'hydrochloric acids, and is thus distinguished from sulphuric 
•xhlorhydrate, SOo(OII)Cl whieh is rapidly (hrinnj)os“d 
with almost explosive violence wlieii throwai into witer. 
i,,* The lead chamber crystals (p. 504 ), when he:iti‘d, furnish 
a uiagnificcntly crystalline body, whioli is also a derivative 
of anhydrosulphurie acid — 

; - 2 SO, 1 552 " - SA(N(X), + ]l , 0 ; . 

|b^£stils^ at gbou^ SGO^ C* without dccompo.sing. 
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DUhionic Acid, HgSjjO^, . 

The manganese sidt of this acid is obtained by the 
action of a solution of sulphurous acid on mangane.so 
dioxide— . 

MnO.^ 4- UTIoSO. - :M nS,( ),, t- 2 li.p . 

This salt may be converted iiilo the. barium salt by 
treatment with liarium hydroxiilc, and fi-oiu a solution of the 
barium salt the acid is product d by ailJiiig exactly 
sufficient .sulphuric acid to prci Ij-itaO* the liariiiiii. Jly 
concentrating iht* Mdutioii in .1 viiiMUim n\cr Milphurie 
acid it may bo obt lined of .specilie giavity 1 ‘>17, but on 
further coiieeiilr.itioii the acid is re^olvLil into siil[)hiirous 
acid and siiljiliur diovule - 

ii.s.o,. ir.s()^ + s(),. 

A dilute .solution dcci.ngio^c.s in :i ^imil.ir maiim*r when 
h(‘atcd. In contact wilh It-c ;iir dilliinnio acid is sluwly 
oxidized to Miltdiiiric .'icid. 

The dithioiiates pp'lu-'cd by dicompo-ing baiiiiin 
dithioiiate, tin* cmic ponding snl]»]iaLe.s, 

arc all .soluble in water and cn-i.illi/f^ well. Tluy' 
(‘xhibit considerable .‘-lability, out wh'-n heated arc more 
or less readily converted ini.) the ci.ru-.ponding iiorimil 
iidphate and .‘-ulphur dioxide. 

"rrithimiir And, H ,S,( ^ • 

rotassium tritlii'.natt* is iirodiiced, together with pntas- 
.siniii thio.sulj)hatc, when a satmati-d sclut-un ni li\di(.gcn 
potas.siuiu sulphite, is gently In .. ted with snlpliui ; it 1 -. n.)t 
uiiprobablc that the thi(isuli‘ij:ilo is a .‘^.eenndiiiw ['rnduct. 
formed by llie action of livdrogen siilpldde- re.^ulling tioju 
the action of the .sulphur on tlie h}dingen pola>Mnm 
sulphite- ‘ 

2 HKSO, 4- 2S - K.S.r), + U,S. 

Ilydri>;:i‘n I'pi '' m’-) 

Null.Iiil'*# h 

Trithionic iwiil may b(* ol»t:iire-il Irom a coiieentrated 
-»)]iition of the potns.-'iuiii .sail ly preei}»itatiiig the ]>otas- 
:-ium by hydrollno.^ilicic acid, 'flic M»lnlion lias a .sour 
and .si)niewbat bitter ta-t)’, and k inothiroiK; it is per- 
manent ill a dilute .slate only, and on concent rai ing it in a 
vacuum over sulpliiiiie acidt it begins to jlecnmjiose, oven 
at tf’ (\, sul])hiir dioxidi' being t'volved, and .sidpliur de- 
j)ositeil, while siilphni ie :ieid n-iiiaiiis in .M)iiition. The .s.dls 
of trithionic acid are but little known ; they are extremely 
urustable, and even when boiled with water are decomposed 
and cuiiv(‘rted into sulphates, with evolution of .sulphur 
dioxide and depu'-ilion ol .sulphur — 

-I* 

rotiNMiin rt't.tssuiMi ■■u'j.l 

Titndhiouir A<'id, ■ 

The .salts of tliis acid nn* produced bv the ■•tu.n of 
iodine on thiosulphates; for e.' .nnph- 

2^’a,S,()^ ! I . - Na.Sdl. ■. ‘jNal . 

Sodiiun thiobulphaU*. Stulmui tr: i-ili'-'-' 

The acid may be prepaied toa.i tli-- I arinm salt by 
double <h*composition with snljihiiiu* I' al. A dilute solu- 
tion m.iy be boiled without d-Miiip.' mg; but u con- 
centrati'd solution is iheornp*. '■'! wl-iu heated, yielding 
.sulphur, and snl[)lHirons and -i!l[»hnrie aculs. Its salts are 
all .soluble in water, and an. nineh more stable tlian ihe 
trithiomites, but for tie* inn.-i ['ot their .'■.olutioiis cannot he 
e.vaporated W'ithout di eninpo-ituin. 

J\ itfu!!n<.hfC Arid, 

A solution of thi^ acid is obtained by aJternately j»a.-Siiig 
.sulphur dioxide and hydrogen sulphide ga.se.s through 
water- - 

rilb^SO. -f 5 1 1 oS - 1 1 4- 9 1 T./ ) + r>s ; 
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the solution mny Ik* concentrated a gentle heat till it 
attains a s[»cciiic I'ravity of r21) -1'3, and may then be 
further conoeiitrated in a vacuum to the specilic gravity 
of about l b. Tlie solution is colourless and inodorous, 
and has a strongly acid taste ; it may be [ireservejl uii- 
rbangcil at ordinary temperatures, but on heating a con- 
centrated solution of the acid, hydrogen siil[>liidc and 
sulphur dioxide are evolved, sul[)hur is dcp'»sitcil, and 
siilpliuric acid remains. 

The salts of peiitathionic ariil are so unstable that it is 
<lilllcailt to obtain tlu'in in tin* solid slate. Jn tln-ir loima- 
tion from the acid tla rr i.^ a gn-at tcntlent‘\ l“r tli« lit ill 
atom of sulphur to Ik- s«*jiaiMt(*d, tetratliioii.itcs lK*iiig ]>ru- 
(luecd, which li.ivc gp-atia* stability, ami soim‘l lines two 
atoms of sulphur are giviui up and trithionat*- •. are tnrmed. 

A iiumb(*r of tlie iiMctioMs involved in tli * lonnation ol 
various sulplnir rinMpoiinds, and also o) a lew seleniiiin 
ami lellnrimii c«)ni|Mninds, Inuii been submitted to tliermo- 
chcinical in\ I'st jualion by 'I’hoinsen. The M -iilts deduced 
from his experiim-nts are given in the t'olinuing table : — 


UiMOhon. 

Siiffhitr, 

( (i... Aq, STl.,) 

Ilvch’ogcn 

Milpliuli- ilsll.. , \«j) 

f ts, 1!,, Aq) 

Aq) 

(SOj, Aq) 


1 Viiits of i 
\u -il 

ih-vrlopfl "1 , 

I nbvil Ik il i 


Siilpliar- 
oil-, acul 


‘21,S"U ■ 

I 

7,7(111 I r;a.sc(.ms arid. 

! .Ti'io , < ’oiidrasrd 

M Irtriiiiilird by 


4 i Irtriimiiro hy 

(SjO.,) 71.070-1 Pavrr :n)d Sii- 

■ ' ( Ijrrinatm. 

(S,0,,A(|).. 

( (S(L Vq , ‘JNaOllAq) 





(SO,, O) 


.Ti, 

IdO ! 


t), 

Am) 

71, 

(1 i 


(S't.., \.| 

, O) .. . . 

4?;;, 

li.Ki 


(Su.. , 

11,).. .. 

rj]. 

sio 

Siiljiliuric 




ei, 

.IJ'i 

acid 

(SO, II.,, 

A'l) 

17, 



(SO,, .\, 

) 

,';;i 

KO 


(S, O,).. 





(S, (1,, 

1.,) . 


!(]e 


(S, O., 

l.,Aq). ! 

*Jle. 

7»i'> 

1 (Sn, \q. 

‘iN.iOlIAq) 

.“•1, 




, Am) . .. 

os. 



(•JSO, \.| 

, Oi. . . 



Ditli ionic 

(SO A, I, 

M >..Aq, 

- le. 

t-f) 

ufid 


'■()• . •• 

1, 

o'.ni 



11 A(|) 




(S./ 1, vq, 

-.N.lOllAq 




(SO.., S, 

\q) 

1, 

.«/■ ' 

Thiomdfdi- 

nri'* 

(SO.. \.| , 
(.S.,1 1..A.I 

(s.:, o;. 

S) 

.\m) . 

C'J 



(S.,, o,. 

II.., Am) 

I ■■-7, 



(•jSo., O, S.. , Aij). 



'J' 'tr.itlii- 

|(‘jSO..\q 

, o, S.,... . 

17. 

. 1-'" 

oni'- acid 

)(^4, 

Am) 


■ ' 


[(•'".. <•«. 

11.,, Am). .. 

1 



S'# /#• /<///#//. 





(Sr, O ) 




IS 

1 (SOI.., A 

i).... 





Am) 

1 :.q 

, 7lKI 


'(SOI. Am. 

•jNaOHAM) 





Am) ... . 

77 

/..MO 

Sell me 

(s,o... 1 

. \m). . 

V.* 

,r):#o 

.n-id 

1(.'-VO_.\m 


‘JO 

. irm 

1 

("oi.Am. 

y / ’ 

‘jX.'iOjI Aq) 



TrJJt’.lOU ^ 
Mrid 

1 

11,0) . ., 

81 

,100 

'J’. Uuric 

(TiO„A.i 

. ^>) 

*2 Ft 

,8r)0 

rid 

/nv. o,, 

A( 

107 

,040 


\ so, hrcouirs 
i lapiid. 


' j SnjT., lu-roinoa 


I Su[q)(isl?)jj^ tliat 

I (S,()„ 71,070) 


Ol ‘ t. anhydiidc 


The number 1510 for the reaction S, Hg aiiplies strictly 
only to sulphur in the state in which it separates when 
hydrogen sulphide is decomposed by iodine, and would 
require a small correction to make it applicable to rhombic 
sulphur. 

On comparing the numbers re[)rcsentitig the amounts of 
lieat developed in the formation of sulphurous and sul- 
phuric acids and of the corresponding selenium and tellu- 
rium compounds, thus — 


Snliiliiir. 

j SL'lcninm. 

T«*lliiiium 

li - .S 

' K -Se 

U Te 

; 

; r»0,790 

81,I!»0 

1 1 A .1(111 

1 77,‘J40 

107,040 


1 20,400 

25,860 




lij/,, A.i 

liU., Aq,0 .. 

it will be evident tliat the alliiiity of selenium to oxygen, 
a.s incasiircil by tlie hc:it dcvcli»prd, is less tluiii that of 
sulphur to oxygen, ami iilso less than that of tellurium to 
oxygen. In this res])cet, therefore, sulphur, selenium, and 
tellurium form a series corresponding to that in which 
clilurine, bromine, and iodine may be arranged. Bromine, 
we have seen, is intennediate in its properties between 
chlorine and iodine, and its atomic weight is also almost 
the mean of the atomic weights of th(3se two elements, and 
its allinity to oxygen is less than that of either chlorine or 
iodine ; the atomic weight of selcniiiin, which is inter- 
inediiitc in its properlif s ])ctween sulphur find tellurium, 
is also nearly the mean of ilie atomic^ weights of these 
i*lcnients. 

of tJf*‘ Sa/jJiar Compoimds, 

The constitution of the compounds of .sulphur w’ith 
monad eltanents may Ik* readily deduced ; thus, the only 
furmuljo by which llie clilorides of sulphur can be repre* 
sen ted graphically are as follows : — 

Cl 


Cl-S— S -Cl 


Cl— S-Cl 


Cl 


But tlie constitution of each of tlie oxides of sulphur 
may bo expressed in two \vay.s, thus — 

s o— s— o 

/\ \ / 

0—0 0 

0 

0=^=0 o=s=o 

Sulpliur (li{)\»(l**. Sulpliur trfoxidc. 

Til like manner, two coiTcspmiding formuhe may be assigned 
to each of the acnls foi'ined by combining these oxides 
with the elements of q. moleeiile of w'atcr. Sulphuric acid, 
for instance, may be reiueseiited by cither of the following 
formiiKe — 

O 

II 

H -( )--()— S—0-- 0—H , JT-O—S— 0— H 

11 

O 

But ns compounds in which tw’o or more atoms of oxygen 
an* directly united together (for e.^inqile, hydrogen dioxide, 
the liiglier oxides of cliloriue, and chloric acid, as to the 
cun.stitution of wbi<di there can bf? little doubt as they 
contain only monad elements associated with oxygen) 
readily decompose with separation of oxygen, the first of 
these formnlie for snlphiiric acid appears improbable on 
account of tiie stability of the acid and of most of the. 
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compounds derived from it. If, however, the second for- 
mula bo adopted, it follows that the forinulii whicli repre- 
sents the three atoms of oxyj;en in the trioxide us directly 
associated with tlio sulphur atom is the more probable. Jt 
is probable that sulphur dioxide and suI[dmrous acid arc 
analogous in constitution to sulphur trioxide and Milphuric 
acid, and from the myiiner in which hy[u)sul|>hurous acid 
is formed from suli>hurous acid we may infer that it has 
the constitution represented by the second of tin; follow- 
ing formuhe — 

o o 

II 

# H~0— S— O—H II— S () II 

SulphurouA acid. 11> iiosiili)litii ciurj m iil. 


The following formulae ans the mo.-t expres- 

sions of the coiistitution of the remaining acid.-, of Milplinr ; 
the constitution of the JSOo groU[» is the ^anie. a.s in 
sulphuric acid und the dots are used instead oi lim ^ - 


HO. SO., on 

Suliiliurii' A('id. 

S0„.011 

s 

SO^.OTT 

Ti iiuniiiic ucid. 


HO.SOj.SIl 

Tliioaiiliihui'ic acid. 

S.SOo.OIl 


so.,. Oil 
so,. OH 

DitliiuJik* :•< I 1 

SO... Oil 


s.so...on 

Tctralliiunic ucid. 


^S— .S0,.01l 

IVniutlnoTik- m id. 


We have previously pointed out ([>. 470 the 
which is to be attached to constitutional formula, such 
as are here as.sigiied to the sulphur cuini»uuiidN. 


>S}rnboJ, N ; AtoTiiic wl., I t ; j\lol(‘( uI.jimv 1., ‘2^. 

^'itrogeii in the trei‘ .stale coii.stitutes about four-liltli? 
by volume of tlic atnios])hcre; in combination it oceiii.^ 
in nitrates and anirnouiaeal salts, and it enters into the ci'in 
position of all animal and vegetable', tissiu's. 

It is best obtained from air by reiiio\ing the oxygen by 
means of copper heated to redness; the air being lirst letl 
through a solution of pota.ssic hydrate to fiee it from car- 
boil dioxide, and then through eoncentratod .sulpliuiic acid 
to remove moisture, and when thus puritied, ]Kis.s(Mi tlirou-di 
a tube containing metallic copper heated to dull rulne-^. 
By passing a niixluro of air and ammonia over luaTetl 
cupper, tlie copper oxide is reducud as fast a.s it is formed, 
and a short length of coj)per sullices bjr the prepaialioii of 
an indefinite quantity of nitrogen ; thus- - 
2Cu-t-0., -2Cu(), 

3CuO + N., I' oll.p + 3Cu . 

The supply of air is easily regulated, as an ('xcoss shows 
itself by tarnishing the surface of the copper. 

The easiest method of obtaining pure nitrogen is to 
heat a solution of ammonium nitrate, which sj)bls up into 
nitrogen and water : NO.jN 1 1 , - N., + 21 1 A) - Hut a.^ this 
salt is diiiicult to preiiang it is better to .Mibstitiite tor it a 
miitture of potassium nitrate and 'ammonium ciiloride, 
which together produce ammonium nitrate and [iotu.*',''iiiiii 
chloride — 

KNO., + NH,C1 - N H,NO, t K( 2 . 

• Nitrogen is a colourless, inodorou.s, last eles.s, incondensable 
gas ; it is only very s])ariiigly soluble in water, 100 \olunies 
of water at 15® C. dissolving about one and a half volumes 
of nitrogen. It is incombustible, and does not support 
the combustion of ordinary combustibles ; it i.s not poison 
ous, but an animal immersed in it dies simply for want of 
oxygen. Nitrogen evinces but little temleiicy to enter 
into reaction with other elements; titanium, tungsten, 
vanadium, and probably a few others combine directly 
with it, however, but its compounds arc mostly 2 »rodnced 
by indirect means. 


Atmospheric air eon.sists not only of nitrogen and oxy- 
gen, wdiich are its ehii f constituents, but be.^ides these con 
tains carbon dioxide, ammonia, water vapour, A'C. ; solid 
sub.stance.s, such as common .snlt, are also frcijiiently Jn ld 
in susjioiisioii by it, e.-pecially in the neighboiirlunxl of 
the sea and of towns. Air fium wliu h all other cuiistitu 
cuts arc removi'd dui-.s not «*\hil)il tlie same compo- 

sition, however, allliuugh the \.in.iii‘ n-^ are very slight, 
u.sually in [luii* air the [»ro[>oition nl owueii is from 20*9 
to 21 Vi>lum('s in lOU ol air, but run - mu i less oxygen 
ha.s been found in .lir fiuiu conljiu d .-.p.u r.s und in a few 
sanq>ies eolleel ul in w.irm e<»untnes. Full mfoimation on 
this subject m:j> Im obtained Inun Hr Aulu.'. SinithV 
W’ork oil Air ami Oain. 

The fact, howi ver, tint oxygrii and nilr gm an* not 
alvNay.s contained in .or in tin* .same propoilion-, i> aloiu* a 
.sulliciciit proof that tiny uu* nut eombim il; ]>nt only mix. -d 
togetlic'r, as the ecuistiliu nt ^ of a cf>m])ouml alua'y.s o(eui 
ill invariable [u*i>poilinns. 'Hus conclusion iseonliimed in 
many ways, Tlin.s, the ]‘iopoitiom- in which nili(»geii and 
o\yg‘-‘H juvsent in air are not tl o-..* of tlu ir atomic 
Weights, nor (h> tiny biar any im|.le ii l.ition to them, 
AVe know' also that wln*n ga e.- inter into leaetion to foim 
new coiiipouinls tin ir combination i ; ii u.ilH att»-inh d with 
an alti*rati'jii of volume, and heat la ih \ t lopt-d ; numovt r, 
the resulting com]uinnd ]»o ■.'^L^"e- laoiiiitn-. whn-li dill’ei 
strikingly friun tln)a; ot it.'^ eiai.'.l it.a nt- . Fail wlnn n\y- 
gen and nitrogen arc mixed togetlier in liie pn-poiiinij . in 
which they are ]U‘esent in air, m ither i^ any .iltt i.ition in 
volume oliserved, nor is lieat de\elo|.t‘d ; ami llie projM r- 
ties of the resulting mixture are pret-jM'ly tlios»* of air, and 
ju.'^t such as wo sliouM e.\ju*et to re^u]t trom tin* adnoxtun* 
of a gas wliieli viTV ic.idily Mipjioils coinbu.stion with one 
ill which combustion is impo^^ible. Again, uiio air a 
compound it shouhl dissolve ni water as such, or in other 
words, the [>ropoitioii of (e\yg»‘n and nitroLien in the di.^ 
sol\ cd air .should be the .-^ame .i'^ in tin* uinli^ .''oha d 
air; l»ut if a mixture, th • more .M.|ul>h* coii.-tif ueiit 
should di.ssolve the more le.idily, and relatively more 
oxygen than nitrogen should dissolve, since ox\iren i.^ more 
Soluble than nitrogen. Fx]»eriment ju’o^e.s that the latter i- 
the c.ise, ft>r if waiter which ha.-; Im i.ii n*(;eiitl\ ]n)iled to 
tree it ll’om dissolved gases ami .dlowed to eonl t^uit. of enu 
tact witli air lu* s]iak(.:i with air, .oid thi* <li.ssolvt'd air b.* 
tlu'ii cxiMjlied iViun it by he.it ing, aiul collected, it i.s fiuim) 
on analysis lu contain 32 iiistiad ot oidy 21 percent, ly 
V(»liimo of oxygen. laisth, we Iia\e .seen (p. •b'^ I ) that 
the oxygen may l)e to a great extent si jtaiatM] troie ’he 
nitrogen by a nieclianieal [)niee.-;-. l>y submillniL' ...r to 
liltration through a thin eaoutcliouc meinbnm*. 

It j.s iiii[iu.s.sibh‘ for animals to li\e tor aiii h ii-fh ot 
time in pure oxygen, aj»]»arently bccaiiM* i.Md.on n t ikes 
[d.iee so ra[)idly tJiat the animal is inc.ip.ibh oi -nudating 
sutlieielit food to su|ndy the w.l:-^* , but ly .i.i'iii xtuie willi 
tin- j>eifei*tly neutral nitrogen the adiMiy the o\\grn 
becomes greatly diminished. 

Air from oj»eii ]>laces contains u u.d ly irom .3 to ♦> 
volunii'.s of e.irboii dioxide in llij'iiii \.'luni'-, but the 
amount of carbon <lioxid(* in tie- .itim''-i'iien' i.> subject to 
eontiiiual change, although within n.iiiow limits. It (h.es 
not continually inereu'^e in ;nm»uiii, notwitlutamling that 
auiliiids (‘xpiri* caibon tlio.xide, and tli.it hnue (piaiitities are 
jiroduced by tin*, eoinbiistiou of \\o».d and coal, because 
plants oxereisc a power whah is tlu* ievei.se of that of 
which animals are po^ (-..' il. \i/. , that <d’ dectuiipitsing car- 
bull dioxide and restoring it-;o\yg« n to the atiiiosjihi-re. 

..I /// jjnufiff, Ml.,; Mol. wt., 17. 

Ammonia is the onl\ I’ompoiiml of nitrogen and ]i\dri»- 
gcu which is known to us. It maybe ioinnd dii-.i l';/ 
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from ita elements by submitting a mixture of tlio two 
gases to the action of the silent electric discharge; the 
combination is very imperfect, however. It is also t)blaiiic(l 
by the action of nascent Ijydrogcn on nitric acid and 
many of its salts ; but it is always pre]>ared by heating an 
ainun)niiini salt with an alkaline hydroxide, inniuoiiiuni 
chloridi* and calcium hydroxide or slaked lime being the 
sub.-.t inccs which arc usually cmploycal — 

L>NH,a + C‘i((3II), - 2XH, -I- 2 OII 0 -I- 

Anini -nlnin (’alcmm . " (’‘ilniiin 

ili'uii.lr liy.llDXiai*. AiinDdii.i. ihluiiik*. 

Aminoiiia is a product of the decay of- all nilrogcianis 
animal and vcgcdable substances, niid the ainnioiiia pnvscnt 
ill the atnnispherc is chicily if lujt entirely tlerived ftoiii 
this source ; but it appears not iin[)robablo that ammonia 
is directly produced 111 tlie almospherc by flui (l(‘C()m|K)sb 
tion of water into its el' ineiils by t lie (‘Icctiic discharge, 
and the eunil»ination also under tlie influence of the tbs- 
charge, of llie hydiogen tlius produced with nitiogeii. Aiii- 
inoni.i is jnvsent lu the almosjdiorc a]v]»an‘ntly as car- 
b(niate, and in rain water, e.-pccially in tli.it of thunder 
showeis, as nitrate and nitrite. Anmnmia salts are 
soiiietiiiie.s fonnil ns ininenils, chiefly in volcanic districts. 
Tile nouree from wiiieli aiimioiiia sall.s au‘ now obtained, 
ho\*i:v(‘r, is the watery liipiid wdiiel) di.<tils over in the 
manufacture of coal gas ; the amnion ia is lilicrated 
fiMiii this liipiid by licating it with slaked lime, and by 
riicciving it in sulplinric acid ammonium .sul[ilialc is pro- 
duced, — a salt wliich is largely employ'd as an artilicial 
manure. 

Ammonia is a transparent colourless gas, of a very 
pungent [leeuliar o<lour, and a binning b'stc. It may be 
rediu’cd to the. liipiid stale by a |»ie^.>iin*. of about 17 
atmospheres at tlic ordinary tenijierature, or by cold alone 
at about -hO’ to -40" C. ; by exjio.'.ing the dry gas to 
a cold of -75'^ C. and a ]>resMire ot 20 atmos[»hercs, 
Faraday obtained ammonia as a white tnins[>arent crystal- 
line body, melting at - 75'’ C. It doe.> not support com- 
bnstiuii, and is only feebly combuhtilb*. It is decomposed 
into it.s elements by a succession of electric sp.nks. 

Ammonia is dissolved by water with great avidity, 
much heat being developed and great expansion taking 
place; according to lloscue and Dittmar, I gramme of 
water at 0’ V. dissol\i‘s no less Ih.iii \S7r) gramme of 
ammonia. 'I’ln* .solution lia^» the and taste of the 

gas, and a powerlully alkaline reai lion ; it loses almost 
all its aiiiiiioni.i iielew lOO"' tj. 

, Amnioiiia eoiiiplelel> neiitralize.s a-iJ- fmming definite 
crv.-^tadliie <\\\'\\\\ is innnminim salts, which arc 

funned by tin* direct cnmbiiiatioii •>[ aiiiuMinia witli tliii 
acids ; ammonia aiul liydruchJorii; acid, for example, form 
uiniinuiinm edilonMe, N II — N H., t llFl, whil.-d ammonia 
and sulphuric acid lurnisli ammoiiimii sulphate, (NJl^)^SOj 
“ 2N 11., -f II.,SO.,. 'J’he constitution oi tliesc salts, it 
wdll be evident, is analogous to that of the salts of the 
metals geiier.illy if we regard them a.- di.nved from the 
acids by tlie displacenimit of tin; liydmgcn of the latter by 
tlie Triofiad coinjumiid radicle aiinu^-Dniui^ ^ll 4 > und tl'is 
viev\ ih eonlirmed liy the ob.servalicni tJial, tJie aminoniiiin 
silt.i are i.'^oiiioiplious willi tlie taaresjHmding putiissiuiii 
'1 li‘'y aie all solulde in water, aiid ale n^adily 
deetraipii- ed by the alkaline livdro\i(le.^, and b^ iiio.'^t basic 
oxid»‘^ vviili \ \oliiii(m of ammonia. 

Tie* '-"I'lliMij oi ammonia in water is frequently ic*garded as 
the liyuioxide. of tlie Jiy])Othetical radicle aininoimim, that 
is to say, as a .-.ol at 1011 of aininoniiim h 3 aJroxide, 
the anahigin* (»f potassiniu li^^droxidc, K(JJI. Ibit 
Thomsen has shown tliat considerably less heat is dc- 
^ ^eloped when an acid is neutralized by a solution of 
afnmonia than wlien it is neutralized by a solution of an 
‘ alkaline hydroxide, .such as potassium hydroxide, for 


Example, the reaction KHOAq, HCIAq being accompanied' 
by the development of 27,500 units of heat, whilst only 
21,500 are developed in the reaction NH 3 Aq, HCIAq. 
Thomsen is inclined to regard this result as evidence that 
ammonia exists as such in its aqueous solution, and not as 
the hydroxide NIT^.OII, but the difference observed 
appears scarcely sufficient to wan-ant this conclusion in 
the face of the chemical evidence which points to the 
existence of an ammonium hydroxide ; it is more probable, 
perhaps, that an aqueous solution of ai^onia consists in 
part of the hydroxide and in parli of free ammonia. 

A very large iiiiinber of derivatives may be obtained . 
from ammonia by displacing one or moi’o- atoms of hydro-'^' 
gen in it by [xisitive or negative radicles. Those which.' 
are formed by the introdmtioii of monad positive radicles, 
arc distinguished by the iiaiiie amines^ whilst those cun-^ 
taining monad iK'gathc r.ul ivies are called amidea ; vvheOi ' 
two atoms of bydrogou in a single molecule of ammonia 
are displaced by dyad negative radicles so-callcd imidestm 
produced. A sinqile instance of tlic formation of an amine 
derivative is aU'orded by tlui action which takes place when 
potassium is heated in an almo.sphere of ammonia — 

2NJI, 4- 2K - 2Nit.K + Hg. . , 

Aininomti. rolassiiniinc. ** \ 


l>y digesting iodine in an excess of aqueous amnioni^ a 
blai;k explosivii c.onn>ound is produced, which apparently 
i.H formed by the (lis[>laci‘mcMt of two of the atoms of 
hydrogen by iodine — 

:1NMI. 4- 21,, - NHL + 2NII4I. 

Ainnioiim. “ niuHliiiiiiUc. • 

It may bo exploded by friction even under water, and in, 
the dry slate can seaiccly be touched without exploding. 
\Vheii chlorine is passiul into an aqueous solution of 
I ammonia, nitrogen is evolvtd and aminoniuin chloride is 
I produced; thus — 

2NH.,4-3(^-■^^.4-0]^Cl 
i ()NH’.4-(;iiri -G^NJLCl 

cSNll.’, ! 3(1.==N..4 GNILCI. 

If the action of the chlorine bo continued after the whole 
of the ammonia is tliiis acted upon, the ammonium 
chloride becomes athiekud, and yellow oily drops of the 
so called chloride of nitrogen are formed. The composi- 
tion of this substance Jia.s not yet been satisfactorily 
ascertained ; it [irobably contains hydrogen, and its for- 
mula is supposed to be Nil (Mo, but it is not unlikely that 
the compound NCI 3 is also jirodiuuid. It explodes with ^ 
extreme violence wlien heated, or when brought in contact 
with fatty matters, or with turpentine, phosphorus, and 
many other siibstiinccs. 

7V/( Osiffts and Arlds of ^^itro^en, 

No less than live oxhles i*f nilrogeii are known, viz.— 
N .,0 ; N(.) ; N/), ; N.,0, ; N^. 

XitroiiH Nliiir Nitiou't Niino ^tric ^ 

o\idi’ Dxidc iiiihydildi‘. putoxidfi anhydride. 

Nitrous and nitric oxide are merely dissolved by water, 
but the remaining oxides enter into reaction with it, ; 
producing acids, — nitrous and nitric anhydride* being! 
converLiid into the corresi nndiiig acids, nitrous and nitria 
acid, and a mixture of tliosc t»v() acids being formed^ 
from the inienneiiiate oxide, nitric peroxide; thus— 


NA- 

^tric 

anhydride. 


4- 1I..() 


‘JIlNOg 

Nitrous acid. 


Nitiuus iinhydi idt*. N itrouH acid. 

^,0^ -I- lloO - HNO 2 + HNO, • ' , . 

Nitric priuxidf. Nitrous acid. Nitric l 8 & 

N.pr, + Up - 2 IINO 3 : 

Nlirli! anhydrldu. " Nitric ucl^. . ’ 

As these various oxides of nitrogen are prepared from 
nitric acid, we may conveniently describe ‘this compound 
first 
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Nitric Aady HNO3 . 

This acid ‘is now usually prepared by distilling sodium 
nitrate or Chili saltpetre, a salt which ocrais abundantly m 
South America, with concentrated sulplmiie acid in the 
proportions indicated by the oquation- 

2 NaN 03 + n 2 S 04 « 2 nN 03 4 ^ i S( 

When potassic nitratie is employed, it ad\ ml igcous to 
ttie double the quantity of sulphuric wid, thu - 

KNOu^ H2SO4 = HNO, + kilSOj , 
as the heat required to pi6duoe tin. rtiLliou 
KNO3 + KHSO^ = lINOj 4- K S( ), 


^ is so great that a coubiderablc amount oi ih i id is di. 
^omposed 

^ The acid pwes o\er as an iJinosi < >1 mil li [ ml m tin 
middlo of the pioccss, but is < oloiiud it tli I iimin •• md 
‘Ond by decomposition products To obi mi tli [ in u 1 1 
It is ini\cd with an eqiiilbulkoi con iili il I iij liuin 
acid, and the mixture distilled, tin in t poiti n «i llu 
di&tillate arc collected, and a luiii ut ol di} m [ 1 I ioi 
several hours through the liquid, which 1 ^ ijtl> w 11 im I 
and sheltered iioiii stioiig diylight 
^ Pure nitric acid is a coloiiilc ^s, inoluK , fuiiiin^ li iiml, c 
the specilic gravity 1 fid at l.)° C , it sdidiln d ib il 
65 ** 0 It is an cxtreiufly unstable ''ubsluin m 1 c nni t 
be distilled without expel iciK ing p util d dt V mi >0 11 il 
IS also decomposed when exposed t) sunlight, lutoiaiii.; 
jrellow, and oxygen being oxohed It begins to b)il it 
86® C., but the tuyipeiatuie rises gi iduilh, md ov>gin and 
ited fumes of oxides of uitrogm lu evoUed, wlnn fli 
boiling point reaches about 12 3 in niin )iu i il liivin 
a specific gnvity of about 1 12, md c jiit lining ib mt 
per cent ol mtnc acid, distils um lunged 111 1 wiilu 
and stronger acick may alike be Rdmul to tins stu ngtii b) 
boiling. As in the case of othei icpieous uids, howi\u 
the composition of nitiic icid of constant btiilmg p mt 
vanes with the pressure under which tbullitim tik s 
♦place. 

The addition of watti to iiitiic n id c i ises tlu clt \ lop 
ment of heat. The following tible sIkjus IIumkI nt to 
which this occurs, the amount of he it ch v(_lo|)( d on 1 1 lin.^ 
n molecules of watii to a mcdcaile of tin* n id \h ing i,i\« 11 
in the second column of the t ible, wliil-.t flm tlmd i \liibit 
the amount developed on adding a qumtitv ot w iti i pul 
uto that already presc^ut 


n 

MlOs 

flll.O 

UNO 11 

0 »il e) j 

05 


201 

units 

IJSt 

units 

1 0 


.J 103 

1 



1*5 


iiv, 

tt 

1 »72 

tt 

EO 

• 

4S44 

tt 



25 


53U 


1 iss 


8 


57 )7 

ft 



4 


(>n6 

ft 



5 


«71'» 

ft 

()S^ 

tt 

10 


7m 

tl 

13) 

tt 

20 


7611 

tt 

-It 

tt 

40 


7407 

tt 

Ki 

tt 

80 


71S2 

tt 

-1 -) 

t 

100 


7477 

tf 



160 


7611 

tt 

^ 71 

t 

320 


7 A 

tt 




t These numbers do not appeir to fuinish m\ i \idinci* of 
the formation of a distim t hydi ito on idding w iti i to 
.nitric acid. , 

Nitric acid is a monobasic acid, and fumislRs m impoi 
rtant class of salts called nitrahs^ such as poti-^smm niti ite, 
KNOb, copper nitrate, Cu(N03)2, and bismutli iiiti ite, 
^i(N03)3. In addition to these normal nitrites, 1 nuinbei 
<if 80-caUed basic nitrates are known which may be legaidcd 


as normal salts of a distinct acid, formed by the combi m 
tion of a mohrnlo of»iiitiic acid with a molecule of water, 
such arc the b isie I ismuth niti itc HiNO^ and the bisic h id 
nitrates Pb 11 N (\ md pb N (\ The normal nitiaUs 
aie best prepared by di sdU mg 1 1 met illic oxides, hydrox- 
ides, or eirbonates m dihn I nUiu acid, they are all 
soluble in w itei The m» 1 u [ it ml niti iti* is ihit of 
potasMum, which Is cin|>loycd in tin nnnutuliirL of guii 
pow ch r 

Niliii icid i-, mc\tiLnnl\ ]»)\\Mhil m b mg igc lit, iiid 
one of the. in > t n sub t u 1 wn it 1 ip •lly 

destloys ill miinilti\lnn md m ts I il 1 « |i<du<ts, 
and even it dibit I it t mi'i th 1 m \\ I m I dl ilbu 
miiioiis sub t m \ 1 ii_,lit v lk>\\ cihiii M ii^dio 
gc ni7c d ( iibon c 111} uii Is 1 ( ohm iti d 1 \ il mt i dkd 

nitio denv itiv s ui j 1 1 m n itom 4 I Imlu 1 1 ili 

plutcl by the 111)1 il c. nij nnd iiluK \() tn li Ik 

ciibon In n/i n , Ini i \ u q 1 wlun ulilul to tlu 1 11 

tiaied aud y 11 1 Is mil 1 n i 

I UNO ( M IK) 

Ml st mi tils i [tin M [ mil ili Im iiulmiii, 

t tmiinn, md [Riiiip i i w i Ii i 11 1 n i r h it idily 

icted on b> iiit.iL u id mltnnx 1 iMl)nitMt but the 

non inc t illic Ll(.iunt md n t P il Mi iilpluu, 

St kniuiii, tt lluiiiiin, [)lii»s| li lu ii II in I nx 11 t)r 
j hnm boion md tub n, uid tiin^ t 11 11 \i li/ 1 b> it, 

iitl fuinish i»tlit, nl[)liiiiii, s I 111 u t 11 ir i [>1 os 
I li ri, u tnic, mtiiii nu, b 11 cub 111 , uni tun tic 
i Ills 

Tlu ictioii ot iiiliii Kitl on nil t ils lioxxtxti is iniiih 
influenced by tt m[)i i ituu and com c ntriti »ii An nil of 
tin* spLiifn gi i\it\ 1 2 ) t) 1 X) 1 u nill> tin 11 st 
utivc llu [xiiu t niiintiit d atiil is with iiL n ti > 1 mi 
bismuth, noli, im, iinl inuiv otli 1 111 tils il iidiiury ttin 

ptiiiuits Thus, i [)U L ul 1 I I 11 111 ittiui ittuhed 

i>y III It id of lb mt tin spi ifu »xit\ 1 1 ) but it niiv be 

[ne-.crvt.d m uiduf tin spe itu ixjt> 1 I > xxitliout h sing 

Us luiJlimiy, wlutisinoit it nuik ibh , liovx xti 1 tiul by 
[ilungiiig it into tilt* mm c nntntritLi atnl it 1 icinhiLd 
p(ssit( t> the action ot tin xxt ilvii lud, lt)i on umiuing 
it md it once iiiLioiliic in.^ it int > th xxc. ik 1 uid no iction 
Is 4 )bsuvc.tl, although on clihi mg tlu nul Ulow 1 31 the 
lion u alt ic.ke I 

In older, ht)XNL\u, tt) uni i i md thi l)tluvn)ui of nitiic 
uid with mi tils, it Is nuissirv tint wi shouhl lust c.un 
ulu the aclioii of in tilsii[)>n icids nu ill\ lliii is 
little doubt til it 111 ill c ISC s tht nn t d siiii| 1 \ <11 pi i the 
hych »g n of tlu md foriiiing i s ill ml it mil itlitd i 
litions uinlei which tlu ixp imi iit is mil Ih i id lus 
no ti ndeiic y to entt 1 into it n ti >11 xxitli tin lixtli > 11 xvh c h 

u dis[)l u( d, whilst it 1 111 the in u iit stitt, li\ ii g 11 is 
dso evolved, but it tin uul i ui cut i int > 1 i t 11 with 
the n isei ntbydrogt lithe pi ) lints 1 1 tills s iuxi ictioii 
vroobtim d msl il 1 >i t\ini]»h /in i lilx lissolves 
III cold diluted s\il[)luiiu uni loiinm /i iilphiti, md 
hydrogen is evolved simt it is with )ul 1 11 n n sulphuiic 
leid uiidei tlust lonlitioiis 

Zii 1 11 II 

But when /UK and i i(i t' f ilj I m i id in* lit itcd 
togethei, /nil siiljiluti md il| lini 1 xnle ut obtiiind, 
iml no h\diog 11 is tvolx 1 In tin i i t, tin* Indrogui 
is dis[)liLid fioiii th il| 1 111 n tl iiinlt i londitmiis 
which lit fivouiibl t ) it i tl »ii upon tlu md nl it 
dcpiivcs till ml it » [) iti n tl its o\\g n, forming 
sulidiuioiis ml xxm li Js it t m t it htd into w ib r and » 
siil[>hui (lioxi lo 

The beliivioui <»f intiu n id with met ils is prt 1 t ly 
siinil ir to tint ot /iiu with heitid conceiti iteil ‘'iil| Iiuiio 
acieU nitiK n nl being a faubstarue which with the {^1 xtest 
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rciivliu(!Sfl may be (le|)uvecl of its oxygen by the acfii>ii of 
nascent hydrogen. In fact, hydrogcii is never evolvctl by 
the action of inctiils on nitric acid, but instead oxides of 
nitri»gen, iiiUogeu itself, anunuiiia, and otlicr products of 
Bccondaiy read ion are ol)taincd. The foimatiun of these 
proiliicts is due to a somewhat complex seiies of reaelions, 
wlinli nio^t probably are us follow.s. In the lir.-^t place, 
by the nmioval of one of the ahmis of ox\L'«*n 1hi‘ nitric 
ai'id is ivjiiverted into nitrous aci<l, II. ; by furtln*r re- 
diielioii this aciil furnishes the .-^o-e: dic'd h} point i mi acid, 
ilNd ; and by the coiitiiiuetl aelion of the nascent liydro- 
geii the hypomtruus aeid is eiiiueiLed into IiyilroxN lainine 
or oxyamiiionia, N II.^((.)I I ) , \\liieh linally is ndneed to 
ammonia, NIL,, d’lic'. n letions ^^llich sncees.^ively occur 


* 

the formation 

of tlie-r 

coiiipoLiiids are ii 

•[ire.seiited by 

following equal loii.- 




IIN().j 

-1- 

II , 

- UNO., -f- 

ii.,o 

Nitiir 



XlllOIlA lU'ld. 


^ UNO., 

+ 

H,, 

- UNO + 

11,0 

Nitioas ni'ul. 



llyiionitifiui IK ill. 


UNO 


Uo 

- NJI„(()II) 


IIjrjHniitinu*, m id 





Nil yoii) 

+ 

•c 

- Nil.. 4- 

11,0 

IIyilio\> liuiiino. 



Aiiiinoni.'i 



l?ut the [products of those reactions ('iiti'r into reaction 
with each other, and arc decoinpo.sed, and tliiis the gases 
are produced which arc evolved wln'ii inet.ds arc dissolved 
in nitric acid, ddio nitric oxide doubtless results chictly 
from the deconijiosiihm of the nitrons acid in the manner 
rejiresentcd by the eijualion — 

dII\(),-L>NO + llNO, i-ir,o. 

The nitrous oxide may be produced in two ways:— from 
liyponitrmis acid, which iniincdiately on formation is 
ri'solveil into nitrous ovide and W’atcr: ‘JI1N0-N.,0 + 
II .t.); and by the aelion of nitrons acid on liydroxy 
laiiiiuc 

HNO, } NIL,(OlI)-N.,<) + *JlTp. 

The nitrogen i»rodnc,cd is ]irobably fuiincil in a similar 
manner by the action of the nilimis acid on the am- 
iiiunia - 

UNO., 1 1L,N-N.. .0 

and iierhaps also, t(»getlu.r witli nitiie tiside, by the action 
of nitric a'-id on ]i\ pniiitrons ai id, 

.As the product of llie ai tion of nilrie acid on a metal is 
always a mix I me, it is evident that e\eial of the reactions 
[minted out niii-’t occur .siinnltain.'omly. The coinpo.sition 
of the jirodiiel varie.s, in a manner not yet m. ler.'>tood, 
with the metal, the strcnglli ol tli* arid, and with llie 
temperature. 

The approximate ]ierccntaL''c eoiii[mdfion of the gas 
obtained by the action ol a mixture (>1 niliie aeid of the 
b[>ecitic gravity 1 ' TJ wilii twice ii> bull; of water on a 
iiuinber of inelal.^ is e,ivin in the JolJnwjiig table : — 

of Me* .'ll. 

Ni'kcl 1 

7 ‘.» ' ♦; 1 


Tin 


I 

.M l^'ll' -IMIll . 

i;i 

1 / . 

Ziii. 

.. 

.o 

L. iA 

.. . (1 

,» J , 

1 ' tt!"'!Mll 

■JO 


1 

in 

1 

lion 

. i ii 


ll:>!liilil 

.. i 4 

iU ' 

A' i.'iiirmiiij 

! 1 

'.»7 1 

<’ ■I'l-' 

i 1 5 

n 7 1 



' 0 



ft is dilllcult at pii-eiit to explain the remarkable differ- 
oiico in tlie behaviour of tlm variou.s metals with nitric 


S T II Y [oxides Anil A 0 n>» 

acid which this table indicates. As we have stated above, 
the action of the metal probably consists simply in dis- 
placing the hydrogen of the aci<l, and the gases evolved are 
the more or le.s.s direct products of the action of the hydrogen 
80 dis[)laccd at the moment of liberation on the acid which ia 
always [>re.seiit in excess. The question, therefore, that wc 
have to consider is, WJiy docs the hydrogen dis[)laced from 
nitric acid by dilVcreiit imdals [irodiicc such very different 
cUccts I If the behaviour ol closely related metals such as 
magnesium, zinc, and cadmium be compared, it is evident 
that inagncsiuni is the mu.st active, since it produces a 
relatively smaller quantity of nitric oxide, and relatively 
larger (piantilics of nitrous oxide and nitrogen, than either 
zinc or eailmium, cadmium being the least active ; in other 
words, the reduction of the nitric acid is most perfect when 
it is eHectcd by the hydrogen displaced by the aid of* 
magnesium, and least perfect wlieii it is etlected by 
the aid of cadmium. AVe know that when these metals act 
iqion acitls wliich are not attacked by iia.scent hydrogen, 
.such as hydrochloric acid, for exaiiqilc, different amounts 
of heat are develo[)eil, iiio-t heat being developed by the 
ac'tioii of inagne.sium, and least by the action of cadmium, 
iliit since the mere displaci ment of hydrogen in hydro- 
c.hhaie aciil by different metals is attended with the develop- 
ment of different aniounts of heat, it appears probable 
that the same will be the case with nitric acid, and also 
that more heat would be develo[»ed in the reaction 

Mga lillN 03 -Mg(xN 0 ,), + 2TI 

than in tire corre.s[)onding reactions with either zinc or each 
luium ;and that on this account the reducflon of nitric acid 
is c.uTied furthest wlien niagm*sium is einjiloyed, and further 
with zinc than with ladiniuin. Whether thi.s explanation 
is a]»plicabie the action of metals generally there is not 
sufUcient evidence at [iiesent to s]iuw\ 

iXIfrous Ou'ii/t'y NJ-); Mol. wT., 43*96. 

This gas is obtained in a pure slate by carefully heating 
aininomnm uiirati', which at a teni[>crature between 200® 
and 250' (J. breaks iq> into water and nitrous oxide — 

aNII,.\(.).5 = N,>0 + 2Ho0. 

It is the chief con.^tituent of the gas produced on dis- 
soKing inagiusinm, /.iric, tin, nickel, or cobalt in nitric 
aciil, and it is aho fnini.slieii, but to a less extent, by other 
metals. 

Nitrous oxide is a tians[»arent colourless gas, posses.sing 
a taint swci tisli ^mell and taste ; it may he condensed by 
a pre.ssnre ol about 5(1 atmo.sphere.s at 7° C. to a colour- 
less liquid, and even fr<»/en by the cold [iroduced by its 
own evaporation. IJy expo.sing a mixture of liquid nitrous 
oxide and carbon disulpliide to evaporation in vacuo, 
Nattcier obtaiinMi a reduction of temperature which ho- 
e->tiinated at - 1 10 CA, w liieli is lower than has been obtained 
by any other means. lOO volumes of water at 0® C. dis- 
solve. I.'JO of iiiti'on.s oxide, hut the solubility diminishes 
rapnliy a.s the leniperatnie rises. Jt suj)[)()rl.s the combus- 
l:un of bodies aliii(»st, if not cpiite, as well as oxygen, but is- 
readily dislingui-lJed from tliat gas by its solubility in 
water, and by nut furining red fumes when mixed with 
iiitiic; oxide gas. 

The niu.st rein ii kable projierty which nitrous oxide gas pos^ « 
.se.sses that of <'anidiig los.s of .sensibility in animals. When 
iL-^piretl for a short time it [)rodnec‘S a singular species of 
lian.'iient intoxication, attended in many instances with 
an iiH-si.stihle tendency to imiseular exertion, and often to 
uncmitrollahle Jaiigiiti'r ; hence it has acquired the name of 
A/ //;/// /V/ It Is liuw' largely used as an ansesthetic for 

jiroducing insen.sibility to jiain during surgical operations, . 
and es[>(‘cially in the extraction of teeth. 

Nitrous oxide is a perfectly neutral substance, and does^ 
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not exhibit any tendency to enter into combination with 
other bodies. 

Nitric Oxide^ NO; Mol. wt., 21) -‘Jd. 

This gas is one of the products of the action id‘ nitric 
acid on metals; the gas obtained on <liss(dving copper in 
moderately concentrated nitric acid contains at tirst about 
97 per cent, of nitnc*oxide, but as the action proceeds and 
cupric nitrate accumulates in tlie solution, the propt)rtion 
of nitric oxide evolved diminishes, ^vhil^t that of nitrous 
oxide increases. This appears to be dm* to the alternate 
reduction of the eupiic mtnitc to cuprous nil rah* - 

2Cu(N(),).^ + IIo - Cii,(NO,). -p IMINO^ 

Onpii*' niliuti*. Ciiiinjus 

and reconversion of the latter into cupric nili.ilc, as by the 

* action (»f nitric acid on cujirous nitrate nitric o\idc mixed 
with a large proportion of nitrous oxide is pn^hm-d. 

Pure nitric oxide may be prepared ])y g ntl\ licatini; a 
mixture of a ferrous salt, sue!) as ferrous chloride or b rrons 
sulphate, with hydrochloric or dilute sul[)huric acid ami 
potassium or sodium nitrate. 'Fhe nitric acid libnated 
from the nitrate is reduced by the ferrous ^^.dl, whu li 
oxidized to a ferric salt, and nitric oxide e\4.1vtd- 

6FeO!^ + GUCl + 2IlN().j - 2X0 i- :iFe..(\ p ill,0 . 

Fm'own rliloridft. Nitric ncid. Nitiic oxide 1 ( iru- chlomli- 

Nitric oxide is a colourless, f ranspaix-nt, um-ondensable 
gas, almost insoluble in water; it is the most stable td the 
oxides of nitrogen, and may even be (‘xposed tt» a nul lieat 
without nnilergoing decoiiiposition. A lighted taper and 
phosphorus just' kindled are extinguisluMl by it, lait A' the 
phostdiorus be burning vigorously when introdured into the 
gas the tem]icr:iture is then .sulUeiently high to enable it to 
decompose the gas into its elcimmls, and it continues to 
burn as brilliantly as in pine oxygen. 

Nitric oxide iminetlialely combines ^^itll oxygmi wln n 
mixed with it, forming deep red fumes of higher oxides ot 
nitrogen. It is perfectly absorbed by a solution of ferrous 
chloride or sulphate, which it turns black; when tin* 
solution is heated, most of the uilrie oxidr is e xpelled 
from it unchanged, tind in tliis way nilrie oxide may be 
sepanited from other gases insoluble iu solutions of the 
ferrous salts. Nitric oxide is absorbed by nitric .u*id, and 
apparently nitrous acid is produced- 

IJNO;, -P 2NU -p 11,0 - :U1 NO, . 

It combines directly w’ith chlorine, forming tlie compound 
NOCl, or nitrosyl chloride, which is also ]>rodiieed together 
with ehloriiic when a mixture of eoneenlrati‘d nitric and 
hydn)chh>ric acids— tin; so-called aqua regia— is lu'ated - - 

HNO3 + mvA - N( )l :i -p ( M, P 2 1 1 , 0 . 

Nitrosyl chloride is iimst readily prepared, however, by 
gently heating a mixture of dry sodium chloride and the 
load chamber crystal eonqioinid (p. 501 ) - 

R0,| -i Xii(-U N()('l + S()., 

It is an orange-yelhuv t'<»louri‘(l gas, which reaildy liqueHes; 
the liquid luis a deep orange colour, and boils at about 
- 8* O. It is decomposed by water, forming h\ilruehlorie 
and nitrous acids — o 

• NOCl -p non - NO.OIl -p IK'l. 

NHroiyl chiniido. Nitroun ucid. 

Nitroita A7iftf/iiridf, N./.)^ . 

The properties of this compound have not yet been satis- 
factorily ascertained. Apparently, it is produ^’eil, together 
with nitric peroxide, when nitric oxhle is mixed with 
oxygon, and when nitric acid is heated with arsenioiis 
anhydride ; it is stated that it may be prepared in a pure 


state by passing a mixture of nitric peroxide with an 
excess of nitric oxide tlinmgh a heated tube, and that it 
may be contlenseil to a dicp blue coloureil liquid, which 
begins to boil at about 2 ‘C., but is deetnnpoacd into nitric 
oxide and peroxide. 1 1 (vniibliics readily at ordinary 
temperatures wdtJi oxygen, furming nitric pi*roxide. 

Xlfrlr j N ,(.)j , Mul. wl., 1) I 80 . ’ 

Nitric pi-roxide may be obl.iiiu d by cumblning nitric 
oxiile with oxygen, and by hi'atiiig Iim.I nitiate 

•Jbb(N()). - 2N,(), P 2rb<) 1 ().. 

1 tiul mtintf N^liio i'L'iOM'l'*. 

At low ttaupeiatiires it forms eolnmh s [iri.-inatic 
crystals, which melt at - ‘.F ( , at this tcmpi iature the 
liquid oxide is almo^'t colourle-'^, but it a.ssimn s .i yellow 
colour, inertMsiiig in «le[itli up to its boiling j ttint. It 
boils at abinit 25 ’ l\. Melding a brow ni.sh red \a|'oiii, the 
tlepth of w’hiidi also inncjisj-.s with the. tempcr.ituie, until 
at 10’ (\ it is si> <l:irk as to l>e aliiio.st opaqin*. 'I’ho 
va[»our of nitric pen»\nlc, lio\v( \«r, pn»bablv I'veii .it (cm 
peratures below its b ling j»oiiit, i-. a mi\tme <•! tin* cmiii 
{> ouiid N.,0| witli si] ph'i niol.atiloN ni liir composition 
NO.,; tlie pro[vortioii ol the latliT inu*a-i.s a.s the tiiii 
perature risi's, and at tem[»eraturc.s .ibo\c 1 (’ the 

(Iceoinpositioii into N(), is .ipp.miitly lomplMc. The 
(‘oinpuiind NO^ is not deeomposeil at a dull nil ii.-at 

Nitric peroxide has a pungent snll'ocatin‘_r odoiu, and is 
quite irrc.spirable. It is deeomposeil b\ walcrwitli pro- 
iluetioii of iiitnuis and nitric aeitls : N 11.0 llNOy 
-PllNO^. (Milorine is without action on ml i u’ p* io\Ide 
ill the cold, but when a inixtuie ol tin* two ga-cs is 
]»assed through a hcatcil tube the compouml N( »,(.'! or 
nitrylic ehloridt* i.s formial. U i.^ a j>ale yellow' liquid, 
wliieh is deeomposed bv wa*er into nitric and hydiocliloric 
acids. 


Xifrir Auhyd rhii\ NjO . 

This compound may be obtained diieetiy from nitric 
arid by the action of phosjihone anhydride - 


211X0^ 

Nltlir .'Hill. 


+ p,(\ - x.o. 

I’ho^rhono Niln.' 
nnh^iliul-. 'niholiMl 


I- ‘.MIPO,. 

M<‘f 


It may also U obtained by the action of chlorin 
silver iiitnati* - 


2AgN( \ + 2( 'b. - 2N ( ) .( '1 i 2 Ag (/1 i < )., 

AgNO, -t- \iU d - X.I >; 4 A-Cl . 

Nitric aiiliydride, crvstalli/.Cft in transjiarcut pri^rii.s, 
which melt at about 'M)" (A; it is xltv iin table, I'lir- 
tieularly in the fused slate, and graduilly dtcomj.o'^es 
even at ordinary temperatures into i>\\La'n and nitric 
peroxide. Water converts it into nitric aiid : N/), i li O 

-2IL\()^^. 

X if runs: IIN’).. 

In the jiure state this com|>oim i i' r:'.\!.«o\n to u<, but 
its .salts, the aif/ifrs^ may re.idilv 1 m pn paid. 1 liu.'^, oii 
lie.iting sodium or potassium niiiatc 'o ii dni s.s until the 
gas which is evolvcil begins to ifil "a ml oi'aiai, a icsidue 
wliieli consists ehit‘lly of sodium «-i p..i.i-dum nitrite is 
obtained; those nitrites are '■••iubl. in .ilcohol, ami may 
liy its aid bn .sep.ualcd Iroiii il.a nitrate-, which aie 
insoluble. A mixture of niti ii*- ami nitiite, is al.-o pro- 
duced on passing the eas i\ol\(d when nitric acid is 
heated with ar.seiiiom- aidiMliide, -laivii, or sugar into a 
.solution of pota^.'-iiim "T 'odiiini h\dro\ide, and wlnn 
oxygen is added to nilrie oxide which is in eonta< t with a 
Solution of an alkali. On .iddiiig silver nitrate solution 
to a ooiieeiitrati d 'olutiou ot the iiiijuin* nitrite, silver 
nitrite, AgN(.).,, wliieh is ditrienltly >olubli* in w.it« r, is 
precipitated; this salt maybe puiilled by crystal 1 1 /at ion 

V. — 05 
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from a largo quantity of hot water, an'd from it othrr 
nitrites may be prepared in a pure state by double 
decomposition with the corresponding chlorides ; thus— 

AgNO, KCl = AgCI + KNO,. 

SiIviT roluBHiiiin Kilvcr Tof asylum 

iiltrlto. rliinrido. chloride. nitrite. 

Altliough oxygen and nitrogen do not directly combine, 
when a ’succession of electrit; sparks is [>as.sed thnuigh a 
mixture of the two gasc.s conrincd over water, red fumes are 
prodimed which dissuho in the water, forming nitiic and 
nitrous acids. 'Flic nitrite aiul nitrate i»resent in the 
atmo.splicre and in rain water arc; doubt le.s.s formed In this 
manner. 

(.)n adding an acid to a nitrite, nitrous aeiil ld»craled, 
but at once decompost's with evolution of nitric, oxide - 

KNOh 11(^1 - UNO., |-K(1 

MINo:. L'XO -p HXO“ + OII,. 

Nitroirs acid can only exist, in fact, in prc.seiice ni a larg(; 
quantity of water, or of nitric acid. It [uirt^ with its oxy- 
gen more readily, and is therefore a nn»re ])owerfnl oxidizing 
agent, tlian nitric acid. Jt alsi> a|»i)ears loa< t more readily 
than nitric acid upon many metals. 'rhu>, pure nitric acid 
is alino'^t witho\it aetioii iij)on silvi-r, l)Ut on [U^Miig a few 
bubble.s of nitric (»xide gas into tlie acid, aiidtlms produc- 
ing a niimite (juantity of nitrous acid, the metal i.s at once 
attacked, and is dissolved more ami more rapidlv the longer 
the action ef»ntinuc.s, doubtless because the liydiogen dis* 
placed from tlie acid by the silver ivdiicts luli ic acid to 
iiitruu.s acid, so that (lie more silver is dissolved the riclier 
the solution becomes in nitrous acid. I'latiinim also, which 
is insoluldc in nitric acid, is dissolved b> eilrou.s acid. 

On sonic hydrogi'iii/cd carbon compounds nitrons acid 
exerts an action similar to lliat of niliic acid, ami causes 
the displ.iecmcnt (»f liydrogcn by the monad compound 
ratheJe NO, producing 7///msYM!ompouiid.s. Thus — 

CV1I,.0I1 -p NO. OH - C,ir,(NO).OIl + H.p. 

I'hennl. \ilimiH Nil UdI 

Nitrous acid readily absorbs oxygen, ami is converted 
into nitric acid. The nitrites are also converted into 
nilrales when exposed in the moist state to air. Nitrous 
acid is easily dislinguislnul from nilrii* acid by its powa*r of 
liberating iodine from iodidc.s, by the rciKlincs.s with which 
it destroys tlic him* colour of a solution of indigo at ordi- 
nary temperature.^, and by it.s deeolori/ing a suliition of 
pota.ssinin ]»ermang:inat(‘,- nitric acid lning without the 
power of liberating iodine from iodides, or of bleachin 
permanganate .solution. 

11 (/^xtuitrons UNO. 

When sodium is added to a solution of Midium nitmle, 
the hydrogen displaced from the water by the sudiiiin re- 
duee.s the nitrate to nitrite, wliieli in its turn undergoc.s 
further reduction to the Iiy ponitiite, X:iX( ). ( )n rendering 

tlie solution slightly acid with acetic acid, ami adiling silver 
nitrate, a yellow pulvende.nt precipitate of .sihi*r h\|)oni' 
tritCj AgNO, is produced. It i.^ ill^■olulJle m water, and 
almo.^t insoluble in acetic acid, but i.s Miliible in either dilute 
nit 1 1 C or .-ulphuric acid, and without jiiiim*di:tte de.-ompu.si- 
lion. .M'.dcrately diluted nitric, snlphnric, or hyilrochloi ie 
acid d> M,Min()M.s it with the evolution of nitrogm, ami the 
jirodin tii*!! uf apparently both nitrous and nitric acids in 
the .'-oinl inii h. iniinediately oxidi/.fcl by runeentraled 
nitric a< Mi A .-olution of the sodium salt acidilied with 
acetic or livb'M lil.»rie acirl deiiolorizes jHita.s.'^inm permaii 
ganati; ; it dot ^ not liberate iodine from iodide.s, however, 
iait on the contrlry decolorizes a solution of hiiline. When 
the solution m idilied with acetic acid is heated, nitrous 
*»xide ia evolved. 


HydroxyUmine^ NH2(0H). 

This compound is formed when nitric acid ie added to a < 
mixture of tin and hydrochloric acid, the hydrogen pro- 
duced by the action of the tin on the hydrochloric acid re» 
duciiig the nitric acid, it may also be formed by the direct 
union of nitric oxide with hydrogen, namely, by paswsing a 
stream of nitric oxide gas through a series qf glass cylinders* 
containing tin and hydrochloric acid,' together with a little 
platinum cldoride solution, whereby hydrogisn is produced 
at ordinary temperatures. { 

It is a very unstable substaiiccv and can be obtained only- 
in .««i)liitit>n, but well-crj^stallizcd hydroxylaiumonium salto, 
arc fonnctl by its union with acids. Thus, the hydro^V. 
chloride, N 1 1/1(011), or Nll./Oll). HCl, crystallizes from* 
alcohol in Imig spicular crystals, and from water in large 
irregular monoclinie ]»risms ; it melts at 100° 0., but decom< 
po.Ke.'^; with viohmt evolution of gas, into nitrogen, ammo- 
nium ehliu'ide, water, and liydiochloric acid. A solution 
of Jiydroxylamiiie has an .alkaline reaction, and precipitates 
many metallic salt.s ; it decomposes quickly if concentrated, 
and gnidiiully if dilut ■, with i-volutioii of nitrogen and 
formation oi ammonia 

:;N J I/( )1 1 ; - X., -p XHa + 30H.^ . 

Hydroxylainine i.^ nadily reduced tc ammonia by .ithi'- 
action of the iiasc mt livdvogcn from sodium amalgam and 
water. 


The results of Thomsen's tliermuchemicalinvestigation of 
varioius nitrogen couqiuunds are collected in the following- 


tiible 


t’lilNof 1 
orj 

ubsoi bed. 


f(N. HJ 

(NH,. A,|) 

(N, II 3 , A.i) 

(NII,A.|, HClA(t)... 
(Nii;a,i, ILS, a,,) 
(N,1I,,(.I,A4) . 
(N, n,. r.r. .\,|) . 
Ammonia • (N , 11., I, Ai|).. 

(N.IIo.S.A,,) 

(N. 11 „C 1 ) 

(N, II., lir) 

(N. II., 1) 

(NIlj, IKi) 

(Nil,, IlHi) 

[(N’ll'a, HI) 

"S' '''.•"I 

Nitric (NO.O) 

jH'roxiilc I (NOj, A<j) 


Xitlic 

((NO«,(>. II, A.,)... 


Aininouia gas. 


-18,320 

19,570 

7,750 

18,300 

72,910 

51,080 


Cryalalliiic salts 
formed from 
the, gaseous 
coustitucuts. 


Gaseous. 


It will be observed that a i*onsiilcrable amount of heat 
would be absorbed in the formation of nitrous oxide from; 
its elements ; coiiseijueutly, when this gas is decomposed; 
into its elements, heat is developed, and on this account it 
is readily decoinposcd by burning bodies. This fact also. 
cxi»lains the non-formation of i^ltrous oxide from its el«j- 
ments. Trobably, heat would also bo absorbed in 'the for-' 
matioii of nitric oxide from its eltMiients. The absorption 
of heat is perhaps necessary, because the amount -Of energy; 
in the form of heat which can be dcvelope4;)y .the conpr 
bi nation uf nitrogen with oxygen to form nitroua and (f)' 
nitric oxides is le ss than,iniist be expended in separating tqe 
atoms of oxygen of the o.xygen molecules ftbrh estch otherj. 
and the atoms of nitrogen of the nitrogen mol^ules from 
each other. ‘ ^ 



* 
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PHOsraostrs. 

Symbol,# P; At, wt., 30*96 ; Mol. wi. of gas, 123*84. 

This element never occurs in IIks free state, but is al- 
ways found in combination as a salt of plio.splioric acid. 
Considct^able deposits of more or less ]»ure calcium phos- 
phate occur in a few places, and phosphates are found in 
minute proportions in most rocks and in soils, and in river 
and spring waters. ^Phosphates arc nL‘ci\s.sary to the life 
of aU plants and animals. In plants ihcy acciiuiulatc 
chiefly in the seed; in animals they .‘iccnmulati* in tlie 
bones, of which calcium pjiosphatc is tli(‘ diie'f ftn-tliy con- 
stituent, but they are also an important olement of blood 
and nervous tissue. 

Phosphorus was discovered in IfiGi) by llrandt (»f IJaiii- 
burg, who obtained it by distilling Iho rcsithic vf cvajio- 
tatod urine with charcoal. Schecle in ITTa, was 

the first who devised a [jrocess for its cvtrartinii Imm 
bones, and it has always since luicn pn painl liom this 
source. The hones are Imnit to a wliiti*, adi, \\liicli is 
finely powdered and mixed with a sufUcitjnt (|iriiillly of 
diluted sulphuric acid to displace by liy‘lro«-:«ii two thirds of 
the calcium in the tricalcium phosphate, wliich tin* main 
constituent of hone ash, in the nianin r n-jar-Mutul by 
the equation — 



phoNphute. ucld. sulpliutc 

Tho solution of monocalcium ]»]josp]int«*, or sniurplios 
phato of lime as it is ordinarily termed, which is (»l)tained, 
•is separated from tho insoluble calcium sul]»liate, and 
evaporated to a*syrup; this is mixed with aboii^ om*- 
fourth its weight of charcoal powder, and heated gradually 
to dull redness in ah iron pot with eonstaiit stirring. I>y 
this means the elements of tw(» molecules of water are re- 
moved, the monocalcium ])hosphato being con vert etl into 
-calcium inetaphosphate — 

CaH^(rO,)^-Ca(PO,). l-im.O. 

Tho porous ini.xture of calcium iiict!i])lM»spImte and eliar- 
•coal thus obtained is introducetl into eartlion retorts, and 
distilled at a bright red heat. The ealeium luetaphos- 
phate is then converted into triealeiiim pluK'^phalc and 
phosphoric anhydride, and the latter is decomposed by tin* 
charcoal into carbonic oxide and [ihosphorus, whidi passe s 
over in vapour and is copdonsed in water - 

. 3Ca(PO,)., - 2 1^.0, + Ca,(1^0,)o 

* p806+5e=“>'+'5eo. 

The crude pho8phoni.s which is produced is usually i)uri- 
fied by adding a mixture of potassium ehroiiiale and sul- 
phuric acid to it when in a melted state. Tin; impurities 
are thus oxidized, and rise to the surface in the form of a 
%cum, and tho pufe phosphorus remains cob airless and trans- 
parent at the bottom of the vessel. 

. Freshly-prepared phosiihorus is almo.st ])erfei lly traus 
parent and colourless, or has, at most, a faint yelluw* tinge. 
:lt melts at 44® C., forming a viscid oily liquid, ami boils 
at 290® C, Its vajwur at a teiiquMature of 1010" C. is 
about 62 times us hea\y as hydrogen ga.N, and hence, 
OS tho atomic weight of phospliorus is about it 
appears that the molecule of gaseous plio.sj»Iiorus is tetra- 
tomic. Phosphorus has a speeilic gravity of about l’S2. 
It is a non-conductor of heat and eleelricity. It is in- 
jtoluble in^ Water, but freely soluble in carbon disulphide, 
^^osphprus, tricUorido, and sulphur chloride, It 

^l^stallizos ip forms of the regular system.- 

Phosphorus is extremely infiamn^ble, taking fire in the 
'iSpen air at tf^^mperature very little above its melting 
point; if it contains impurities, it inflames still more 
joasily. It gradually absorbs oxygen when exposed to the 
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air at ordinary temperatures, giving off a while vapour, 
which has a peculiar«garlic odour ; in presence of moisture 
phospRorous acid, llPOy, and phosphoric acid, are 

produced. 

Phospliorus, lilvo sulphur, eau exist in several allotnquc 
modifications, the nu^sl remarkable being that j^roduced by 
exposing ordinary plio>p]ioriis to lii^ht, or liy heating it for 
some hours to a triiqicr.itiiic (»f abuut iMO’ (\ in an atmo- 
sphere free fnnn oxygen. It tliii> cniivc'rted into a rc'd 
aiiior[»hous suhslMnei*, wliii-li i.^ in nlnblo m carbon disul- 
phide, and in.iy ]»i‘ IumIlmI to «.’>()' wiihitui nil ‘i.iiion, but 
at 2f)U" (\, midi-r tin- (»rdinarv [)i < 1 in*, it roc^ mi verted 

into ordinary jilnejthonio. I'lie red moditiratn.n h..^'- n much 
higher .spccilic -lavitv (2'1 1) than oitlin.iiy j-h" ;■* < :iis, 
and it is al.so di-^liiigm.^licd by its im-i'tn^-- ■■ a-. i o-njiari'd 
with the latter; lliin., il not oxiili/ad in tin' an at ( * 1 ) 1 - 
nion teniperatnn*., ami ii i.iniK no odour. ’I'lio iran-lor- 
Miatiou of ordiuaiy [ilm- |.Iniiu-, jnin tins v.niftv is all -'ided 
with di'velopineiit ot h- a!. Tnmq ainl 1 laiileb mile fiavo 
shown that the fonn.:1 ion of (h. ,l modiliralion i-; govcincd 
by dilVeroni laws aecoidme, a iha plioq^honm lo bi tho 
>t.ile of gas or liquid, and 1 h.il i! taLrs placf jnuch more 
lapidly in the latter ra-e, Winn tin* bii'-ion o[ tho 
vapour becomes diininislieil to .i tiriani I’lininiu'ii vaiiie, 
Varying for each temperature, th • liMiuaoiniatio'i (tM.M.‘s; 
this /tiisiun u/' fnms/ort/i'ttinfi i, i.-lalb h d (Mily-.fter mUUO 
lime. Litpiiil pliosphorus at -SO loj 111^1 mcf, tu'ccaues 
wholly Ir.msfonnetl into nd plM»^[>hoiu^ 'I’he \ -pour 
given oll‘ at 21)0 C. is stable, but tliai formed .•! Iilghcr 
ti-mp<‘ratures luronies lowly and partially eonvmtod into 
reil phosphorus, tin* jiiodnction tif whuli whin the 

tension attains n given niinininm ; tlie ]a[»idit\ wit!’ wliich 
this change takes place is greater tie* hi'^hcr the tenqu'r.i- 
tuie. At temperatures iq> to 520' (\, however, the maxi- 
imiin tensions of j)ho-i>liorus va}*our ar(‘ miicli liielar than 
the. tensions of Iransfoniial ion ; thus, at dilO' (’. tlie ten.-ion 
of Iransformatiuii is '1) atmo■^phl•l•e, but to ]»iev mt jihus- 
phunis boiling at this teni]»eiMluie, a pr» *^Mlle nf .‘;*2 atmo- 
.spheres iniist be exerted. Above 520 It. the maxnnum 
tension is not established on aecount of the rapidity with 
wliich the transformation t.ike.s pl.ue ; and at teinpeiMlures 
ab.jve 550" C. the ten,'- ion ob.-cived is no ei eater than the 
tension of tr.insforiJiatioM, bi'eaiisc tin* lian^foniiation of 
tho liquid ]>hosp!iorua takes place more rapidly than its 
evaporation. The ob.servtal maxiiniim ti nsiou and ten-^ion 
of transformation at ditlerent teiiq^erat avs an* t^Iven in 
tin; following table : — 


TiiiJiM niluri’. MiiMiimin I'mmuh 

'll i.iiii'i III II ’1 '.j. 

r.CiO' .it Mi(i^[th« i'‘s 

ll .il inii'^ ji'ii l' ^ 

■ni»" r-r, 

]-7r) 

'\yr 


18 0 


.^)U.r 01 'j) 


r»io“ 

]0 s 

r»ir 2»5'j 



1») 0 ,, 

r>;)n" 

0 


.fill , 

The red phospliorus j’rodiicrd lo 

!'i .iting ordin.iry phoj-j- 

plioriLs in clu.sed vessels dillVi-. 1 

muivrr. ill appearance 

according to the tiuiporatm-* . t 

>\liiih it is ]»repaiod. 

'fhat obtained at 2d.')' (\ 1m a 

]ii 'dif red cnlour and 

glassy fr.actiiro ; that piodun-d .it » 

m (A is orange-yellow 

in cnloui', ami rxliibii., a dull Irai 

lime; 111 . iitJO'C. it is 

denser, and h.i.^ a vioh*!. go-v cp 

l'‘ur; and, lastly, lb:it 

prepared at 5^0' Ims a romlioidal fracture, e\li'l»its 


signs of comiiieiieiin; fusion, anil often eiuTr-^e.s luby 
red erystal.s. Tlieso modilication.^ diticr also in spuiiio 
gravity, and when o\idi/ed to |)hospliorie acid i-y i-'dic 
acid solution they develop ditlerent amounts of 1;. it. 
Thus— 
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Tcmpcrftluri* of e« m. Heat of 

foinmllo:.. f-p. cratoi,. ^ per Kr.imm.'. 

sen'' 2-H8 55!»2 liiiilsf 

300" 2-10 5070 „ 

500" 2 -203 al)OV(>6272 „ 

5so" I 5222 „ 

5.S0" (.•|■v»t:lllim•) 2 3 1 5272 „ 

Hy.lr OLjfn, cveopt in the iisiscont stuto, nppeurs tu be 
without ai-tioii on ph<»sphonis. (^xyj^on forms the two 
Jiini i\Ov Cliloiiiie, brofrnne, ami ijnUiio 
entir (liroctly into roaetioii with ordinal y jilm-pliunis, the 
conihin.il ii>n being attendcMl uitli infliuninal ion . n d jdios 
phorn.s also enters into reaction with these elrnunts at 
«»rdinary temperatures, and lie.it is ilevelo[K‘d, altliougli to 
a mueli less extent. When siiljdiur and ordinary [dios- 
phonis are molted togetlier, crunhination taki ^ idacc; with 
gre.it violenci‘, and tlie experiment of hrin-'ine, the two 
l)odii!S togetiier is altondeil with niurli d.mL;' r. [f dis- 
solved in earhon diMdi)hid.‘, they are witlioel .letion upon 
each (dhcr. Ited phosphorus readily cn is i.- intsi reactiim 
w’ith s'llphur when a mixture of the two suhstauces is 
gently warmed, ainl although much hc.it dcvcKijied by 
tluir s inuhination, tin* reaction is not s xpis^-ivcly violent. 
Seleniiini alst) unites with ]diospln)ni', wln n the tw'o are 
lieateil together ne.irly li> the boiling point of the latter. 
Most mi'tals Combine with pho'phoni' when they are 
heated in its vajiour, or wlnai it i.> tin own upon them whilst 
they are in a state of ignition. 

Cumjmitmh fi/ irtlh 

ddiree of ihesi' cotn])oiind.s are kieswii, \i/., pliosphiiie or 
phsKsoliorotted hyilrogeii ga.s, I'll., anil a li([uid and a 
solid hydroge.n jdiosphide. 

Phosphine i.s olstained in a pure .st.ite by deeoin]KK'-ing 
]»Ko.spli(>niuni lodids- by a .solution nl pot.is.'.iuni or sodium 
hydroxidi* : IM I j I -t- K li(J IMbj-fKl I II. .O, It is a colour- 
less gas. possessing a most iiitoleral'Ie Lmrliclikc odour; it 
is s[»ariiigly .'-•oluble in water, the ‘-nliition being neutral to 
test paper. !‘hosplviue is exlreinel\ mllaiumalde, igniting 
at a temjier.iture a little above ICC (\ ; eoiitaet with a 
drop of Imniiig nitric acid, or with eldorine or bromine, 
also eau.ses it to inihnue. A inixlnre ot the gas with nx)- 
;en .st Hiding over waiter is gradn.div aljsorbed, and ]»hos 
])h(>icni’, acid prodiici'd. It is a poweilnl nNlucing agent, 
withdiMWing oxygen with great readiness from liodies like 
nitric uxide, .sulphur dioxide, and -adplmric acid. It pre- 
cijut.ites in. my metallic .sall.s, tin* ]»reeipit:ite. in most 
cases coMsi.sting either of metallic pli-eplnde, as in the ra.se 
of Cojipcr, nr of rediii’ed inct.il, :i-^ III ill" ease nf gold and 
silvto*. It eoinlMii'S with liydrindii- .nid, fniming plins- 
plioniiini i«)dide, IMljl, and witli li> tlrnluninie .leid forming 
pho.splioniiim l)H)mide, IMI,lh-, but iml with liydioehloric 
aeiil or other acid.'i ; t]ii*-.e salts an* k i n -talline budie-;, wliich 
are dec mipn^ed by w.iter into phn pldne and JiMlrindic, or 
hydro]aw)mie acid. 

Mm-ij.hine mi\e I witli ninrc nr Ic" hvdmgen is obtained 
by tin* action nf w.'itiu' on tin* e.ih-iuni iilm^phide, picparcd 
l»v liMting jilio-plionis with lime, l,y heating ]>hosphoru.s 
witii .1 snlntion nf an alkalini‘ hulinx.dr - 

:-('ai(»ii), ^ Sp I coil. - liPll i- ;ir.i(Pll.o.),; 

C.i II li\.!;o\i-!i I :i.> itiiii li,\ iKiph<is|ilnti* 

ind wlien [)lin-.phnion.-^, or li V[inphn>phnn)iis, aidd is 
li- .. d 

‘Jii.po. pii + II ro,. 

II [••■; 1 .".iilitM 'Ml wii-iil I’ll..-;.' . 1 1- .ii-i'l 

•IH.I’O, nr, H :!ll,i'o,. 

ii'ip ”.tlJ rhii‘'{i!i.i !'■ !ii i.l, 

'Dk; ya.s i-bt.iiped by the first and .^e.eoi.d iiiellMMls is .‘-poii- 
tanen.i-^ly i nlhniincible, owing to the presein’e of li pii 
hydrogen plin^phidi-. which may bn .sep.irateil by pa.ssing 
the gas through a U-tube cooled by a mixture of ice and 


salt. Liquid hydrogen phosphide probably has the com- 
position PoH^ ; by contact with various substances, and 
especially By hydrochloric acid, and by exposure to light, 
it is converted into jihosphino and a yellowish solid hydrogen 
phosphide, supposed to have the coinp().sitioii ‘ PgH or 

IVI,- 

Siyi^^GPIIgd-PJTo. 

Com}jrmnds of l^kosphorus tvHh the Halogens, 

A gaseous pUos[>horus peutafluoride may bo obtained by 
the action of phosphorus peiitacbloride on arsenic tri- 
lluoride; 5 ASP 3 d- ^PCIr, - 3L’Pr, + SAsCla- It is not de- 
coinpo.sed by the passage of electric sparks, even when 
mixed with oxygen or }i}ilrogen. Two chlorides of 
[)lii>sphorus are produced hy tlie action of chlorine on 
j>ho.sj>honi.s, a liquid trichloride, PCI3, and a solid penta- 
cliloriilc, PCl,^. Bromine in like iiiauner forms a liquid 
tribroinidc, PBr.p and a .soliil jieiilabromide, PBr^. Bro- 
inine. al.^o cuiubiims with phosphorus trichloride, forming 
the chlnrobroinidc PCI.^Br.^, and this compound is capable 
ol combining with further (plant ities of bromine, forming 
the conqioinids PCLBr., . Pr.^ and PCIjjBrg . 3Br.^ ; all these 
ehlorobiuiuides of pliosjdiorus are crystalline bodies. 
Iodine forms the two iodidt's Pl.j and P.^I^, which are both 
cry.stalline. 

Phosphorus triehloridc boils at 7G® C., and the tri- 
bromide. is also volatile wathuiit decomposition, but the 
roiiiainiiig chlorine and bromine comjmuuds of phosphorus 
arc <iecuui]u>scd by lieat into the. trilialoid compounds and 
halogen : PCI — PCI . t- Cl.,. The iodides are also decom- 
posed by lu'at, a[»paivntly into iodine and lunorjihous pho.s- 
phoru.s. 

'Jlie haloid compound.'; of pliosphorus arc all readil 
dccomjM.).sed by water. The pcnLachloride and peir 
biornide are tii>t coiiveited into the oxychloride and o. 
broiiiidis two of tlic atoms of liiilogen being displaced bj^a 
.single atom of oxygen — 

PCI,' I Jb.O-lWll^ I-211C1; 

and by the continued action of water these compounds are 
converted into [>hos])lioiic aeid ; thus 

POP,r.-i f 311 Hr. 

The behaviour of tlie trilialoid coiiipouuils of phosphorus is 
analogous to that of the oxyeliloride and oxybromide, 
pho.sphurous acid lu ing jiruduced-— 

IT, I iiiLo-rOyii^ i-aHi. . 

Tlie coinptuinds containing more than five atoms of halogen 
]»e}ia\e a.s inixtinv.s of tlie pentahaloid compounds with 
lialogcns -that i.s to say, they fiiniLsh the products of the 
ileeoiiipo.siiioii by water of the pentahaloid compound, and 
also the free lialogeii. The iodide of phosphorus, FgliJ 
])eculiar in its hiiliavimir with water ; it is stated that when 
it i.s decompo.sed by a .small (juaiitity of water only phus- 
p]iorou.s and hypop}n)-.phonui.s acids are formed — 

r,l j I 5 11,, ( ) - J 1 jPO^ + II3PO2 + IHI ; 

lull lliat wlieu a large (jiiautity of water is employed, a 
yellow' insoluble .sub.';t;iiiee of the composition iyi.jO is 
j)rodiieed, the reaction tak ing place in the manner repre- 
.si-nled ]>y the eipiation - - ^ 

GP,1, -I- ‘J4iCO P,ll/) + rOallg + 3 PO 3 H 3 

IlyiiDlilios- Pho 3 phoioai 

phoiuuH acid. acid. 

+ .3PO,lI, + 24111. 

CliORjiliuik' iidd. 

Ou^idis if Phmphof'us, 

The combustion of [diosphorus in air produces both 
I pho.s[ihorou.s and [ilio.sphoric anhydride.s, PjOj and P 3 O 5 J 
! the latter may be readily obtained by burning phosphorus 
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in an excess of dry air, but it is almost impossible to obtain 
the former free from the latter. ^Jlie bcs^i mode of prepar- 
ing the trioxide is to burn phosphorus in a v(;ry slow cur- 
rent of dry air; it tlien condenses ns a bulky white 
amorphous sublimate. 

Phosphorous anhydride is readily soluble ; it absorbs 
moisture with avidity, and dissolves m wat<'r, ]>ro<luoing 
phosphorous acid : + 3H,X) — *21T..PO^. 

Phosphoric anhydride is a snow-wbile, ll(n «*ul< nt, amor- 
phous substanc-c. It sublimes below a ml In .it. It has 
ail attraction for wateiAvliicli probably is only oxcivdiMl 
by that of sul]»Jiuric anhydride, doliquc-.riiij, »|ui. kly in 
moist air, and dissolving in water with a liis.- ini; nni.^i* and 
great development of heat ; tlic solution eonlwins mit:iphos- 
phoric acid: PoO-, + IIoO -- 1 11 *( ) , : but llii . .n*id eiadnally 
combines with a further (piantily of watfi*, IdriiiiiiL', plios 
]dioric acid: TIPOy H- TTJ) H.,P( ) iy \irtue ot its 
aliinity to water, jdiosphoric anliydride e.iuM-^ tlir M |tar.j- 
tion of the elements of water from many e«*mpi»uuds; 
sulphuric acid, for example, wlion heated with piiu jihorio 
anhydride is converted into snlj)liiirie anh3’ili idi‘ 

II.jS( ) I 4- r.p, - S(.)y -h 13 1 1 P( ) .. . 

Sulvhunrncia. nnin'ln.’ ' 

O^ryaciils of PJio.ythftnts. 

The following oxyaeids of phos[>Jiorns are known : 


TTypnphosjihorous aci'l . . IllMI-O., 

Phosphorous acid 

]*hosplio?iv; acid 

Meliipliosjilioric ttcid . . 1 1 1 ’n j 

Pyrophosplio] io acid 1 ^ 


Uypophosphorouif acldj lllMloOo.' -'I'o j>repaiv tliis acid 
a solution of barium hypophospliite is treated with exaetly 
sulHcieut sulpliuric acid to [)r(‘ei|)itate lln^ baiiuin, and 
concentrated until its boiling [»oiiit rist .s to ioO^C. ; on the 
liquid cooling, a mass of crystals of the acid is (ddained. 
The solution of the barium salt is obtained In* waiiuini; (imt 
boiling) phos[)h()rus with an ('X(‘ess ot a solution of b.iiium 
hydroxide, and afterwards removing the I'xee^s of li3droAide 
by passing carbon dioxide through the Ihpiid : 

3 Ila(OII )2 + 8 P -h GOI r, - 3 15 a.(Pll,(),)., h ‘J IM Iy . 

llypophoaphorous acid melts at 17" (k ; it is perleclly 
stable at ordinary temperatures, but its solution is slowly 
oxidized to phosphorous and phosphoric acids when ex- 
posed to the air It is a jmwerfiil rediieiiig agent, pre- 
cipitating silver and gold from solutions of their respective 
salts, and when heated to about GO C. with a .s<jliition of 
'Copper sulphate it forms a precipitate of copper IpNdride, 
CUcjllo. When zinc is dissolved in the acid, tlie hydrogen 
produced rediidhs a portion of the acid to pluK^phine, which 
is given off as gas. 

llypophosphorous arid is a monobasic acid. Its salts 
are crystallizablo and soluble in water. They are per- 
manent when dry, but their solutions are gradually 
oxidized on exposure to the air, is]»-ciall3^ if heated. 
When boiled with alkalitie hydroxides tliey are ilecom[H)sed 
into phosphate and liydrogiui, thus - 

KPliPjj 1 ‘JKIIO - Iv.rOj h 1311,,. 

The dry salts arc decoiiquised by heat, and in luu.st 
cases famish a residue of [)yro[>hosphale and mct.iplu)s 
pliate, phosphine and hydrogen being evolved, and m 
times water produced \ tlio proportions in whii'h ihcM* ])ro- 
ducls arc formed is not constant, and di‘peiids on the j 
mature of the salt, thu.^^ 

5NaPH,0, = Na-PjOy -fNaPOy 4 ‘iPIL Hi3lL 
7Sr(PIT,0j),=3SraPaO7 4 SriPty^ + CPU, f- 4H: r Il..( 
18Ba(PHji0»)4=6BasPa07 4 liatPOa),^ ISPlf^ 4 411..^ 


: s T R Y r.i 7 

The bejiavioiir of*tho nickel and cobalt, and iiranyl s.dts 
is peculiar, a ]>lu)spliidc being also formed — 

r)Co(l^lUX.), --1C<»(P0..)..4- 2CoP 42PII3+ bll. 
9{U(X)(l’n/);),- (U I P,()/ 4 1^1*03)4+ 2UP 4 P^lC 

rhn.<plinyf,t(s arid, ll.PIIO.j.— This aeid is most readily 


priq»ared 

by (lecom]Mjsiiig 

plio.^jihonis 

Iricliloiitle 

w itii 

water. 1 

! 5 y coneeiilr.it ing tin 

i‘ .'11111111111 

!•> 

1 >oiliiig until the 

tiMnpi-r.itiin* mms to IStb 

.111,1 

till 

■II cooling. 

it is 

obtained 

in the i‘i v.'t.illine 


li- 

M Vstals me 

It at 

7t)* V. 

lako h^ poplli»:-phtH 

I'liU-i .1, 111, 

lt 

1.' le-olNid 

into 


hos]»hiiu‘ and p!iM-|.hniie arid wlu'ii li» alod. U.> :-olntit»n 
is t)xidi/td oil lApo.'iiio to the air. It 1 .1 ]»n'\s.rtul re- 
dneing agent, pre«i[ii!,itin ;’ .'iUcr. ::old, and n.inniy Inuri 
their salts, imt it, dni , imt toiiii ro|i[ii »■ wjlli 

eojiper suljdiale. Ii.iii and /iiir di -.'ol vo 1:: .1 rlnti'iu of 
]>ho.s[»horoiis aeitl wilii r\nlulioii of pho^jniine, a 
of tliii arid 1't-iin.c itdnitd 1*3 iln* Iiydmgoii rr-iililna lioiu 
tilt' ct»iiver.'>iuli ot aiKttlit 1 |iO!linii into tin* inotallie ;1(. 

I'iiosplionuu aeitl 1^ a tlil'.tnc at nl. tin* .-alts piciliieitl 
on neutrali/ing it.'> .'^-olulnm uiiii allv.iliiit' li\ dioxide bi'ing 
formed b3' the di.'.['Iaeehi' 11! <•! n intj-t two .itiun-. of 

hytlrogcn by iiietakN ; tln iunf In hh'mI in\t -t itioii al.-a) 

intlit'ates that it is a dil»ade .a 10. li 1 linw- 

e\t‘r, to ilisplaee a third alum el liv<iio.a n i*y metals, .ind 
to pn»dnco .such a cumpi>uiid a- I’m t %.iinj>h-, l»ut 

thi.; cuiiiiot eyi-t in pn'-eiiff ot w.iln. Man\ of tlie 
])ht)sphites a])par»‘iilly must be leLiaukd nut tlmivetl 
Irom the aeid 11 ,l‘l 1 1 ) , but .is tlei i\ai 1 \ . - i*t a di- 1 iiit 1 aenl 
ot the tamqiosition 1 1 jl*.,Ii j( or l3l I d'l It ) -j- 1 1 (); b.itiuiu 
j»lios[»Jiite tliied at 2nO -'J,‘>()’ lur iii'-t.inet', Ij tin? 
eoinposilioii 15a dbll ,( ) . 

phospliile.s arit miicli mi»n- st.dde th.an llu‘ hyjuH 
]>hosphites, but are all tlt‘eom]MiM‘(l by lieal. Salt-^, sueli as 
tFie barium s.ilt 15a ,P ,1 1 fiirni.sli li3ilrogeii .md pyio- 

jdio'-phate on igniti m 

naj‘dl,(): 2fl,4l5a IgO-; 

blit the normal i»lu».-i|diit»' ''iieli yine pin^-j.lille 
ZnPIlO.j, furiii^'li hydiogeii, .1 )»\Tt>|'liospiialf, .iml a 
plio>]>liiilo-- ■ 

I fZnriTC), 7II,4';7 .]i 1‘.(), 4/n \\. 

P/iftsphttric (ti'id, 1 1 Tlii- at id n-.t) In* protiueed 

by oxidizing pbuspliuiiis with nitiic aenl, b\ Hit* o\itlalit»u 
ot liy[H)plu»spliorous and pliosplioi uiis ai id.>, by the attioii 
uf waliT oil pln>.spln)rie anhydride and uii 1 ii.s 

lieiitaeliloriile, and bv deeoinj'o-ing -alt.^ uitii .au'-, 
tric-aleium j»hoq)lj.itu or bum', uaitli, for uxamplu, .vidi 

.Milpliuric aeid. 

It may be obtaimal in er\.-tal.s by euin- nl i.jl i.ig an 
aqiieoii.s solution by lioiling until the t»iiijH i.ii i.ia j. 's 
’JIT)” (V, and wdien the linuid 1- «'old .aldiiij' a n v. my i.ds, 
wliieli eaiise it ta .solidity'. 

The crystals melt at about i5S' (' Tiny .'i-a nadily 
.soluble in water, and fiinii.'-li a -’lonely .nnl i.inlion, 

whicli at a boiling Jie.it ilt'i-omj)i'-i the .'.dt ; .,t‘ ijni.st 

volatile aeid.s. 

l^lios[»horic acid is a tiib.i le aid, .. id lmni.-lie.> ihieQ 
cla.s.ses of salts, of wlneli tin iIh-'- ^o'liiuii .-.dt-^ 

Xail.lH),, Na.lll’^b. .N.ul’O. 

.Sutliimi IriMnliuin i-hi-s l fi'.' 

niav serve .is e\,imp ft Ims a gre.it tnideiiey, hov. 1 vi r, 
to furnish diniet.illie -^lIl^, Mieh U'l Na..lll'() , wliii’i .iro 
always ]in)duced when a solution of phosplniiu- e.i nl ns 
neutralized with a imlallie i.nboinde (see ]\ Is'S). 

Jftfiijdojsp/tftro >/' /o, Ili't), I liis aidd tin* pi*. 'lint 
of the action of w.ilcron pln*si»lioric anhydride, and J' d.'io 
obtained by heating plio.sphoric aciil to lednes-, ai d by 
deconijiosing tin* inetaiihosphale'' with ain>tln r aeiil. 
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Metaphoaphoric acid in tho solid stkte, as obtained by 
evaporating its solution and heating the residue to redness, 
is a colourless, glassy, uncrystallizablo mass, which dis- 
solves slowly though somewhat abundantly in water, 
forming a .strongly acid liquid; but tho solution i.s very 
uiistal'If, and is ooiivcrtod gradually at ordinary tcinpcra- 
tiiris, ami rapidly on licating, into phosphoric acid. Meta 
phosplioric acid i.s an (‘xtreiiiely stable body; it vulatilizc.s 
c.onipletely at a bright red lieat, ami apparently is only in 
part decomposed into water and plnvsphoric anhydride. 

The metaphosphatos, or salts of inetaphost)horlc. atad, 
which may bo produced by heating the monometallic salts 
of phosphoric acid, for example-- 

NaHjT), NaPO, + 11,0, 

Sodium pho‘»iiluitt\ ScxHiim mttniiliijsph.ite. 

and in various nther ways, arc remarkable for exhibiting 
very ditlVrent pro])erlies according to the maninT in which 
they arc })rej)ared. Thus, ordinary sodium ?net:iphosphate, 
obtained by igniting .sodium phosphate and.smlden cooling, 
forms a \itreous mass, the aqueous .solution of which gives 
gelatinou.s pnicipil ites ^Yith the salts of tin* heavy metals. 
r>ut when a roiisiderablc quantity of ordinary fused .sodium 
nietapho-sphatc is allowed to cool very slowly, a crystalline 
mass results, ami on digesting tliis in a slight exe(!s.s of 
warm w.itcr the liijuid sejuirates into two layers, one roii- 
tsiiniiig a crystalline sodium m<‘ta[»lioNphatc, and the other 
the ordinary vitreous salt, lly heating e<*])]MT oxide and 
a slight excess of [»hoN|)huric acid to'iellicr to dot/ C., :i 
crystalline powder i.s bwmed, iuMiIuble in water; ami by 
treating this copper salt witli sodium suljdiide another 
cry-talliiie sodium mcta|diospluite is j»n)duced. If oxide 
of leatl be employed, and the resulting l«“ul salt dectuu' 
posed witit sodium .sul[»hide, a sodium ijk taphos|>hnl (5 is 
obtained whi<‘h forms with Avater a gniiiiiiy mass, wIiiAi 
will not pass through si filter. Ijaslly, a liftli variety of 
motaphosphates, rcTuaikable for thm’r insolubility in water, 
are formed by adiling phosphoric acid in e\cess to sulution.s 
of sul[)h:ites or nitrati'.s, evaporating to dryne'^.s, and heat- 
ing the residue to ,‘UG“ C. or upward-;. TJmy arc cry.stal- 
linc puwder.s. 

These dillorent metaphospliates are generally regarded 


lead pyrophosphate suspended in water by hydrogen 
sulphide. Apparently tho acid has not yet been obtained 
in a pure state. 

Pyrophosphoric acid is converted into metaphosphoric acid 
wlien heated to redness, and into phosphoric acid when boiled 
with water ; the latter change, it is stated, takes place also 
at ordinary temperatures, but very sfowly. A solution of 
pyrophosphoric acid docs not pri'cipitate albumen or silver 
nitrate, but after neutralization it gives a white precipitate 
with tlie latter. Mfitaplu)Sphuric,acid coagulates albumen,^/;; 
and givo.s a white precipitate with silver nitrate; and . 
pluKsplioric acid docs not coagulate albumen, and when*^ 
neutralized give.s a yellow j)reci]>itate with silver nitrate. ; 

In addition to tlie normal pyrophosphates, acid salta ■ 
may be obtained, funned by the displacement of only one; 
two, or three of the four atoms of hydrogen in the acid by ' 
metal.s. Jly fusing together sodium pyrophosphate and' , 
sodium melaphosphatc the salts Na^P^Oig and Na^ 2 ^ 10^31 
have bet'll obtained ; these .s:dt.s may bo regarded as formed ; 
from acids derived rcspectii ely from four and ten nioleculea 
of phosphoric acid ])y the abstraction of tho elements of 
three and nine inolccnles of water in the same way tl^at 
pyrophos[>]inric acid is th rived from tw’o molecules of phbs- ■ 
phoric ayid, by the abstraction of tho elements of a single: 
molecule of water — 

-II4P0O. 

1 1 !>(.),- ;ui.,()-=n„p;o;3 

1011, ro, Dii.o-iiioPioOgi , 

The.se acids arc terms in a series, of whiclf pyrophosphoric 
acitl is the find member, formed by the withdrawal of the 
elcinciits of 'it I im»lccuU*s of water from n molecules of 
plio.'iphoric acid. 

Very little attention has b.s n ]iaid as yet to the thermo-*-'; 
chemical investigation of the phosphorus compounds. The 5 
result.s obtained by Amlrews and by Thomsen are collected - 
ill tile folJuAving tabic ; the numbers all refer to phosphorus^ ; 
in its ordinary state : - 

rnit' 

llM 

u.inr Kemaikt 

, ubf (lin'd. 


as polymeric compounds, that is lo .'^ny, as coinjiounds 
having dilb rent iiioleciil.ir w’cights iiltliougli of l)ie same 
empirical comp )-.itit»n ; and tiu* atti'iiijil. Ins liccn made to 
infer their formula' from the lelative nunilM r of atoiii.s of 
the two metals mntained in the iiii.'ica siPs derived from 
them, 'riius, llic .Mulium in ordinary sodium inetaphos- 
phatc may be p.irtially displaced by another iiietal, and a 
mixed .salt produced cont-jining tlie two imlals in the ratio 
of 5 atoms of the one. monad metal to I atom of the other ; 
hence it is concluded tliat ordinary MMlinm iiictapiiosjihate 
is a ho.xmetaphospliate, Na,^P,Oj^ . The mixed .salts <le- 
rived from tho second variety <tf .sodium melaphosphatc 
above de.scriiied contain the twometaKin the ratio of '2 atoms 
of the one monad imdal to 1 atom of aiiotlaT, and are tlierc- 
fore regardeil as trimetaphospliati s, tlie soiHum salt being 
repre.>enlid by the formula X:x,l‘..()jj . The mixed salts 
foriiKMl from the third and fourth varit ties eoritain equal 
numbers t>f atoms of tlie tw’o metals, and it is therefore 
siippo-iii that tlicy are res])ccti\ely di- and tetra-nieta- 
ph'»s[)]iatu-;, and that tli(‘ir sodium .salts, lor example, liavc 



the eoiiipodtiun Na,P..(),; and Na,P./),.. 'I’he insoluble 
cry.'taHim* metaphospliates arc regarded as monoineta 
jdiosph ites. 

Ptjrojfltm.jJmrtc (/eo/, lljl/O-, — The normal .salts of 
this acid, wliidi lelraliasic, may be produced by igniting 
the dimetallic jdio-^pbatcs ; for example — 

2NaJTP()4-Na,]V.)7+M,,0. 


tind ^idphhAdiU of Phosplu^ * 

Tht compoiiiida P4S.J, and P2S5 are readily pro^ 
duced by carefully heating together sulphur aud, red amor*,' 
phoms phosphorus in the rcijuircd proportions. It is stated! 
tliat the lower sul[)liide.s and PgS may also be obtained?, 
by melting together ordinary phosphorus and* sulphur undet-. 


A solution of the aciil may be ])reparcd by decomposing | hot w'ator in the proportions 
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and that both are liquid compounds. The sulidiides P4S3, 
PA. and P2S5 may crystallized from their solution^ in 
carbon disulphide ; they all exhibit acid properties, dis- 
solving readily in solutions of the metallic sulphides, form- 
ing salts of sulpho-acids of phosphorus, which have been 
little studied, however, on account of their instability. 
They also dissolve iiii solutions of the alkaline hydroxides 
and carbonates, forming salts of oxysniplio-acids of j>hos- 
jihorus; but these are also very iinstablo bodies, and 
readily decompose in contact with water. 'I’he .sul[>liitlus 
of phosphorus are rtaJily decomposed by water alone, tlnar 
.sulphur being displaced by o.xygen and coru'spondiin^ <»xy- 
acids of phosplicrus produced, the sulplmv lu ing separated 
as hydrogen sulphide ; thus — 

JVS3 + fiHyO - 3II..S + 21 r,P( ), . 

By heating amorphous phos])linrun with m Icnimn in 
various proportions, the selenide.s P,Sc, 1‘oSc,, and 

PgSej are produced. Tliey resemble the coric.spnnding 
sulphides, and also exhibit acid eliaracter.s, combining with 
metallic selenides to form salts seleniuph().s[>horic ;u*ii]s, 
which are even less stable than the corresponding sult»lio 
salts. 

Oxy- and Snlpho-llaloid Cftmponiu/.^ nj Phtmphnm^, 

We have already pointed out that plm.^phonispi ntachlo- 
rido and bromide are converted by water into pliosplioiu.s 
oxychloride, POCl^, and phosphorus oxybroinide, TOlir^. 
Phosphorus oxychloride may also be obtained by the direct 
combination of • phosphorus trichloritlo with oxygen, being 
produced 011 passing oxygen tli rough the boiling trichlo- 
ride; it is a colourless mobile liquid at ordinary teni]>era- 
tiires, blit solidifies ou cooling to a mass of crv.^t.il.s, which 
melt at 2"' C. ; it boils at liO‘(J. The ()\>bioini<le a 
similar compound; its cry.^tals melt at 4(i' V., ami it lioils 
at vyy c. 

The oxides of phosphorus do not combine with the halo- 
gens, but by the action of nitric peroxide, cn p]iorq»horns 
trichloride an oxychloride of idiosjjhorus is foiiiied, which 
bears the same relation to ]>yropli()s|)horie acid that jihos- 
pliorus oxychloride or phosi»liorie chloride bear.- to phos 
phoric acid — 

4PC1;, + 3N./)^ 1 2V() -f 1N0( 4 . 

Pyruphusphorio chloride, as this coiniiomid may lu‘ tiTined, 
is a colourless liquid, which b(al.s lutwa-cn 210" and 2ir)'' 
C., but dccompo.ses [uirtiiilly into [>ho>>plu>iie eldoiiih; and 
phosphoric anhydride ; 3P„0 jClj -- ITOCI ^ 1 l\,t It is 
immediately dcCompo.scd by water, prodiu ini; bulnu Idoiic 
;and phosphoric acids. 

Phosphorus sulphochloride or .sulphoidiosphoilc c hloride, 
PSCI3, and sulphopho-splioric bromide, r>S]h;., arcobtaim d 
on heating phosphorus trichloride and tn'lnomide with 
sulphur, and by the action of hydrogen siil[pliide on tlie 
peutachloride and pentahromide of pho<plioiii.s : rCl,-t- 
H.2S~PSCl3 + 2HCi. The siilplmchlj^ride is an oily liquid, 
having an inten-scly pungent oiloiir, and boils at 
The sulphobromide crystalli/es; it is pii tially deeompo.scd 
on distillation into sulphur and llie compound I’Slh.p I’Bi*;. 
They are only slowdy decoin[M).sed by water, llu; .siilpho- 
bromide even forming a cry.stallinc hydrate with water, 
PSBrgjHgO; the decomposition of the siilphocldoiide is 
represented by tho following equations — 

PSCl., +H 0 O ^POUl, 1 T1..S 
' . POCia + 3llo() - PC )di, + 31 1 Li . 

The sulphobromide apparently is tiv.st converted iidoinom»- 
Bulphophdsphoric acid: PSBr3 + 3H.,() -PSOjll, t-3IIHr, 
which is then resolved partly into sulphur and phoh]»horous 
acid, and partly, by the action of the water, into phos- 
!phopc ad^j^ijd' hydrogen sulphide. Pho.sphorus sulplio- 


chloride behaves in ^ similar manner when heated with a 
solution of sudiiiiu Iiydroxidc ; thus — 

PSCl, -f GNaOll l\S( + 3NaCl + 311,0 . 

A sulphopyropliosphorii; bromide, P.^S-^Br^, corresj[X)nd- 
ing to pyroj»liu.s[)lioric chloride, i.s foirned- by directly com- 
bining brnmine with the .^ulj»hide ILS.j. Jt i.s an oily 
liquid, wiiii li cannot be ilmtilli il, lu ing rc.solved by heat 
into j>hos]jlionis pentasnl[»hi<le and [>lio^]>lioric, bromide : 
3!^,SJh*,- P,S.y IPSih... 


tnn ftj (he Phttsphnrns pnunds. 

4 'he loriiiula* d liie two chloride'; and <»l the tetriodido 
of pho.s[>lionis ma\ be given in illii tratiim of tin* eon- 
stilution of the cmn^Knind.s of pln».^pln>i im wilb monad 
clement.s — 


V\ 

I 

Cl— 1*- Cl 


Cl-P Cl 


Cl cl 

riiosphoni'? trichloliilc. I*1inspli(vi us ],> i."i. • 


; 1’ -I 

I 

I I’ I 


IIS I* I I l(Hli''C‘ 


The two oxychlorides of plm-phuin.'s are lejire.-iMited 

by the fullowiiig tormnhe, the ciiiic-pDiuling binmim; and 
.sulphur coin])uumb, of course, being .•simil ii]\ cmiviiiuted: — 

LI LI LI 

I ! ! 

Cl— i‘-ci o^r-o I'-o 


II I i 

O cl Cl 

PhO'«|»li(>i ic (liltuMf* r\ I ni.liii.-l'luini 

The couhtitiition of the oxidt.^ i.s expieved by the for- 
mula) — 


O 0 

\ 

O^P--0-P=0 P O P 

/ 

0 o 

Plio.iphonins nnlivtlii h*. Ihmic «nl \ilnilc. 

Similar funnuhe are assigned to the com :-[»oiuling sul- 
])lnMe.s. lIy[)o|)hosplininus, phos])hoious, ami plmsphuric 
acids may be leganhil ;is (]eji\id from the eoiuponud 
POU.j, or plin.'-sphiiic oxide, by the di.-qilai‘» iiieut ol one, 
two, and three atoms of lj)diogeii liy llie monad r.nlirie 
Oil ; altliinigli this coiiqimmd is not known at pn.-^ent, 
analogous bodies are readily obtained on nxitll/in-j the 
substituted pho-.phiiies fnrnud bs displacing the li\dii vm 
in [diosphine by [M»sitive inonad eonqioiind i.idleles, micIi 
as methyl, CII^ - 
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II 

ir- i’— H 

1 
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T[_ |._ 0— II 
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H. O—H 


II 

U> pupho'jihoioit^ 

Mi’lil. 


•n 111 


ai ill. 


44ie relation of nu‘t.\- ami ov inplii.-jiliej ii‘ acid to jdioa- 
]»liurie acid will be evident loan tl.e following foiinuhe — 
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0=:P— O-H 


Mctuiihosiilioiio ttOil. 
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Pyrophusplioilc acid. 
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Boron. 

Symbol, B; At. wt., 11 ; Viilt;ncy, 

This elomciit always occurs in the combined state as 
boric acid, or as a salt of Vjoric acid. Two modilicatioiis 
of bornn )ijay be obtained, viz., an ainorphoii.s and a 
(Ty.stalline inodiUc.ition ; the foriiiLT is jiroiUiccd by ivduc- 
iiiL; Innic anliydrido, by lie.itin^ it with sodium, and 

the latter is bu'ined when the rediietion is etleeleil by the 
aid of aluiuniimn at a very high temperature. 

Auiorpliuu.s boron is a daik brown [lowder ; it does not 
oxidize in the air at ordinary tem[)oratnres, Iml wlnm 
In-.ileil it burns in air or o\\i^eii, in the latter with <la//.liiig 
brightness, foriuing the. oxide Jly iguitum iti an 

atmos[»liere of nitrogen it. is converted int>> a ^^iute .imor‘ 
phoiis bonm nitrnle, ll\. It does not deeom|»o'.e water, 
even at the boiling heat, but re*idily di.ssolve.^ ni nitric 
acid, producing bori»; aeiil ; when lieated with pol.is.sluin 
hyilroxide it lorms a iu>tassium Ijorate, Indrogt u being 
evolved. 

On heating amorphous boron with aluminium it is dis- 
.solved, and crystallizes from the fused iiicLjI on cooling ; it 
maybe si'parated from the latter by the. aid of hydroi-lilorie 
ai*id. The crystals are usually of u inon* «ir K"^s bruw'ii 
eoiour, but in lu.'^tre, refracting powi‘r, and liardiie.ss th'‘y 
are nearly eipial to the tUamoml. ( ^y'.talliue boron is 
only iilightly oxidi/eal at the temperature at which diamond 
burns. 

Boron forms a tricliloridc, JUM., a tiiluuinidc, iil>r.,,aiid 
a trilluoride, The chloride may obtaiiU'd by the 

direct action of chlorine on amorphous boron, the com- 
bination taking place* at oidinary teiiiper.rure.s ; it is also 
produced by strongly heating a mixture ot burie. anhydride 
and charcoal in an atnu)s[))iere of (‘hlormc. and by beating 
boric anhyilride w'ith phosphorus [icntaclihuide ti» JoO' C. 
The bromide may be obtained in a siiuil.ir luaiiiier by the 
ilirect combination of its elements. Both are. <*olourless, 
mobile liipnMs ; the chloride boils at 17" C., and the 
bromide at t)l)" C. They an*, readily dee<unposod by water ; 
thus — 

Bci, 4- - Ti.BO. I- 

Bu'oit (‘liloi i*l(‘. Hoik and. 

Huron chloride is not e.isily dc^uiveil of its chlorine by the 
action of metals, whieli i.s apparently .iccountcd for by 
the fai l that much beat is evolved in it-, turiuation from 
its elcmciiK A»i‘ording to Troosl .md 1 lautefeuille, tlie 
amounts of lieat <li<eiigag»Ml in the foi ni it mu ot the chloride 
and oxide of bmon Iniin their elenunt^, and in tlie 
decumjxisitioii of the lormer by a large t xces.s of \vater, 
are as follows - ' 

(15, Cl,) -- lot, nun umi', <.1 Ik-.u. 

(15., o'.) :51 7,200 ,. 

(MCl.,.'.\<i) 7l»,2nO ,, 

l5i»roii fluor.ide is formed by tli - a« tioii of hydrotiiioric 
acid on boric anhydride., viz., by lic it ing a mixture of 
boric auliydride and calcium lluniidc wuth I'niiceiitralcil 
sulfihuric ai id. It is a colourless g.i'^, of piingcnt, sullbe.ut 
ing odour ; wln ii [lassiid into water, whicli ib:.->olves about 
7()i) tinn-.-. its voliinit; of the gas, it p.u I ly d'‘i:ompo.''’ctl 
into borh; ainl li v drotlnoric acids, urid pally coiubiiu's 
with tin; hydrollnorie a‘ id thus pioduccd, lonning tiuoboric 
acid, lIliFj This acid can only be oIiI.hiumI in a state of 
dilute .'.olnli<»n, but many salt.s formed liom it .nc known, 
such as p »t,.i.^.-ium boi olliioridi*, KBK,, for cx.anplc. Jls 
existence a[»pcar.> to imlicate that boron c.ipable of 
iiciing a-i a ]Knt,iil clcnii-nt. 

Boron oxiilc, li,(),, is nio^t readily obtained by strongly 
legating ImuIc aciil*; it forms a colourless, brittle, glas.^y 
ma .s, which di^-^nlvi'-j readily in w^ater, producing boric 
a«*id, and is one of the IllO'^t stable, oxides known. It 


[boron 

unites with metallic oxides, when fused with them^ forming 
borates, and at high temperatures it is capable of decom^ 
posing carbonates, sulphates, and indeed the salts of all 
acids the anhydrides of which arc more volatile than 
itself. 

Boric acitl, or B(()ll) 3 , occurs native in many 

volcanic districts, especially in Tuscany, where it issues* 
from the earth togetlier with vapour of water; borax, 
Na.jB,().-f lUir.O, and a few other of its salts are also 
found • in nature. It crystallizes from water in white 
nacreous lauiinie, which are easily soluble ; wlien heated 
!i» about 100* C., it furnishes a residue of the composition 
If.BjO,^ which, on lieating to Ib0“ O., becomes 
and at a stronger heat it is e-ou verted into the anhydride, 
B.,()^. A large number t»f borates are known, but the 
nature of their relation to boric aehl is not well understood. 
A con 4 »aritively small number an; derived from the acid 
II tlie majority appan-iitly being formed from an acid 

of the em[u’rie.al eoun»osition IfBOo, to wliLcli the name 
mi‘taboric acid is given. Salts derived from the acids 
Jlt,B,(!)., and ll.,Bj(X. are also known, and ordinary borax, 
the most important of tin; borates, may be regarded as 
formed frtiin the latter acid. 

( ’ \K’UUN. 

Symbol, Al.wt., ; Vbdeiicy, 

The [»roptM*tie.s of carbon itself and its oxides have already 
bi'.cii deseribeil (p. SB), mid need not therefore be again 
discussed. ^ 

On eomjiaring the compounds of carbon with those of 
other elements we lind liiat, wdicn^as there is reason to 
believe t.liat the iiumber of atoms of any of the other 
elemL*nts directly associated together in a molecule of 
tliiar compounds is very sintill, [irobably never exceeding 
live, carbon compounds fn*(|ueiitly contain a relatively 
very large number of carbon atoms, which from the behaviour 
of the eonipoiuids wa are led to siippo.se arc in direct 
as.soeiation with each ntlicr ; and while none of the remain- 
ing elements are known to furnisli more than a single 
stuhle com[)()uud with hydrogen, the number of stable 
e.oiiipouiids of (;arbon witli liydrogen w'hich have been 
obtained may be counted )»y liiiudreds. VVe are thus led 
to the conclusion that i;arbon j)o.sses.S(;s two distinctive pro- 
[lerties : — tirstly, that of nniliiig wu’th itself to an almost 
uiiiiniiled extc.nt in comparison with other elements; and 
.secondly, that of cojubiniiig with liydrogen in numerous 
jiroportions. It is in c.unseipicnce capable of uniting 
W'ith the same elements in a multiplicity of proportions, 
anil of furni.shing a great variety of coiiipouiids, whicli 
[>rob:ibly exc.ei'd in numlier tho.se of all the remaining 
cletne.iits together. 

The .study of the. eompouiids of earbou cuiislitutuH that 
branch of our .science which i.s termed organic chemistry, 
wliicli is treated .separately beloW, p]i. 544 .sv///.; — the study 
of the remaining eh‘Uients and of their compounds constitut- 
ing iiiorgimo or, as it is also termed, iniueral chemistry. 
The division is both useful and necessary, on account of 
the. great number ol carbon eonqioiuuls which exist, and 
because, generally .s[K*aking, the compounds of other ele- 
ments are distiiigiii.shed from those ^f carbon by their com- 
parative simplieiLy, and also Ijy the comparative want of 
.stability wliic.h all but tlie simplest exhibit; this we may 
attribute to tlie possession by carbon of the distinctive pro- 
p»*rties above mentioned, but otherwise there is no essen- 
tial diil'erciice between the compounds of carbon and those 
of the remaining elements. 

Organic chemistry originally dealt only with substances 
more or less directly derived from the animal or vegetable 
kingdom, and it wras long believed that the chemist was 
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powerless to produce organic substances from tbeir elements 
as they w^re formed in the animal or ])lant midor the 
influence of life, it being supposed that, thorofore, the 
interposition of a special force, termed tlio vital force, was 
requisite. The first step towards the disprovjil of this 
hypothesis was made by Wohler, who in 1828 succeeded 
in artificially producing urea,*tho characteristic crystalline 
constituent of the mine ; but its final overthrow was not 
accomplished until 1845, when Kolbe sliowcd that it was 
possible to produce acetic acid from carbon hy a compara- 
tively very simple series of reactions. Med lu lnt s disrovery 
in 1862 of the forinatron of acetylene, (Ml ,, from its 
elements, however, aflbrds the simplest solutidii (»f the 
problem of the artificial production of orujanic Milustanccs 
from their elements, as acetylene may be \\illiout <]iflicnlty 
converted into ordinary alcohol, and from tliis bod\ all 
the carbon compounds which have been artilicially prC’ 
pai'cd may bo more or less directly dciiv('d. (lun lists 
have already succeeded in prepariiii; a lar^a* mimbir of 
substances which occur as products of animal or vf^ctabh* 
life, — for example, oxalic, tartaric, and s:ilie 3 lic mads; 
coumarin, the crystalline s\ibstam*c from whirli tlu*. 'rmiha 
bean derives its pleasant odour; and alizarin, the colour- 
ing matter derived from madder root. Fn»m tlic insight 
we have recently gained into tlieir coii.stitiition, there is 
little doubt that eventually the synthesis of even the most 
complex organic bodies, such as albumen, will be ]Mi.'.sible. 

Although carbon combines with hydrogen in a great 
variety of proiiortions, it furnishes only a very limitcil 
number of conipouiids witli other elements ; thus, onl v one 
Buli>liide of carbon, C^.,, and one nitriih^ of (arbon 
are known, and no well characterized eomponnd.-. of carbon 
with the mitals have been obtained. Tlie ci»ni]Kiumls of 
carbon with the halogens are mure iiunierous. 'Hu* mily 
compound that calls for consideration here is the sulphide ; 
the others will be noticed in the section <»n Oiganic 
Chemistry. 

Carbon dtsulphu/r, CK,, tlie analogue of (‘arbon dio^ide, 
is obtained by passing sulphur vapour over chaieo.il heated 
to redness. It is a colourless, very mobih*, highly ro 
fracting liquid of faint unpKasant odour, msolublo iu 
water; it boils at ^10'’ It is extremely inllaiiimablc, 
and its vapour when mixed \Nith air is highly ex]>losive ; 
the products of its comlmstion are <'arl>on dioxide and 
sulphur dioxide. Tim formation of earbon disulphide from 
its elements is attended witJi the absorption of no less than 
22,01)0 units of heat, which exjilains how it is tliat it so 
readily inflames, and also tlm fact that it is m eessary to 
apply heat continuously in preparing it ; whereas tlu* 
combustion of carbon in oxygen, when once it eommenecs, 
proceeds spontaneously, owing to tlm large amount of heat 
developed in the ]>roeess ; we may supjio.M' that the ex- 
penditure of \inergy is necessary beeause le^s heat is 
developed by the combination of Ihe atoms <»f earbon and 
sulphur than is requivsite to convert the carbon and sulphur 
from the state in which tliey ordinarily exist into that in 
which they exist in earbon disuljiliide, or, in other woids, 
than is requisite to etlcct the se|)aration from eaeli other 
of the atoms of carbon and of sulphur in tin*, carbon ami 
sulphur molecules. . 

Carbon disulphide l^dongs to the class of aei«l siil]»liides 
or sulphur-anhydrides. It readily dissoUes in m>1u1 ions of 
alkaline hydroxides and of metallic sulphides, forniing 
'salts analogous to the metallic carbonate.s, and which may 
be regarded as derived from the carbonates liy tlie paitinl 
or entire displacement of the oxygen in the Jailer by 
aulphur. . The stability of these salts and of the eorre- 
fsponding icids increases with the amount of sul[*hur ; thus, 
^ulphocarbonic acid, HgCS.,, which is formed from the 
produced by combining carbon disulphide with metallic 


sulphides, may be obtained as a yellow oily liquid, whereas 
carbonic acid, Ib/fO.,, can only exist in extremely dilute 
solution. 

Carbon disulphide readily dissolves sulphur and phos- 
phorus, and also oils and fatty matters ; on this account 
it meets with many ]iraetical applications. 

Uy gently hi'uliiig a mixture of carbon disulphide and 
Bulplmrieaiiiiyilride, earbon oxyMil])hi(leis produced, on c-half 
the sulphur in the former b.*ing displaced by oxygen ; + 

SO 3 — COS -f SOo i S ; this roni]»ound may also be obtained 
by combiiiiiiLT laibon monoxide with sulphur, liy passing a 
mixture tin* g.is witli sulpliiir Vii[>onr tliiough a red hot 
tube. It is a e<>lourliss gas, possessing an odour liko 
that of eaibon disulphide ; in properties, in eonn)ositioii, 
it is intermediate between carbon dioxide ami disniphide. 

Sii.niiN. 

Symbol, Si; Al. wt , ‘JS \’!d< iiiy, 

'Diis eleiiK'iit al\\a\s oeeiirs in combination eitlier with 
oxygen alone as silici'ii dioxide or siliea, or with o.x}gen 
ami metals as silicates,- CMnsLitiit ii.g, in fact, in these forms 
of cumbiiialiun, the gieati r [-an ol ilie cntli’s crust. 

Silicon may be obtaimil Imm ils eld«.)ride in* iluoridc. by 
iheaetion of nu*lals siu h as [lot.is^iiini, sodimn.or alnmininm; 
like earbon it exists in three iliMimt iMndilii.itions. d 7 /^^o•- 
ji/ffrifs stli'toi prodnec'd by licating j»ot.i.'‘^iuni silitolliioride, 
K,SihY, > witli potassium, or the eorresponding sedinm .‘'Ult 
with sodium, is a dull brown [mwder, lieaMir than water; 
it is not aireetcd by nitric or sidphnne acid, but is n.idily 
dissolved by hydudliioric acid, and by a waini anmaais 
solution of potassium Ji\ dioxide. It fuses at a lempeiatnre 
below that at wliich steel melts : ami when heati‘d in air 
or oxygen it burns brilliantly ami is eon\ cited into silicon 
dio.xide. When strongly heated in a 2 >latinum ciueible it 
becomes much denser and darker in colour, ami inueh less 
oxidizable, being eon\ cited into f/z^/yV/zVo/VA// ^ihran. On 
lieiitinga mixture ol alvinniuiim with iti»tassinnisi!icotluoride 
to the melting ]»oint of siKer, a inetnllic button is obtained, 
which, when treated sneeessively with Jixdioi liloiie and 
hydrofluoric acids, yields graplrdoidal siiicmi partly in 
isolated hexagonal tal*les. iiiis modilicalioii has thesj'ecilic 
graMty and may be Inated to wliiti'iiess in oxygeu 

without burning ; it is not allackeil by any acid cxec]»ting 
a mixture of nitiic and sidphnne acids, ami ir> on!) slowly 
dissolved liy a solution of jM.tas.^iuni Jiydroxide. 

When tlie vapour of silicon telracldoiide mixei] with 
hydrogen is passed o\er fusid aliiininiimi, the ililoiide is 
reduced, and the silicon disMdvrs in tin* alimnmiiin ; alter 
a time a point is readied at which tlie silnon Mj'aiate^ 
from the fused metal in large beantilul nc.dle', liaving 
a dark iron-giey colour. These ciystai^ coi.-titute the 
wldintDitiHr variety of silicon. 

Silicon ai*j)ears lo be capable of eombluiiiL: with liMlrogeu 
in the nascent stati', as wiicn a j»latc » 1 wiie ol ahiminiuiii 
containing silicon is connected willi the |■‘^v.ltJ^c pole of a 
gaKanic battery, and made ti» dt ei iiii'o. e a solution of 
sodium chha’idc, gas is e\ hid wliidi poiitaiieoiisly 
inflames. Silicon h)diide inl\ d with inudi hydiogeii is 
also obtained on decoin}ii..-vjn“ \iilli < l Uct iitrated Ji)di(>- 
clilovic acid the inagnesinm siln uli- [ai diucd by lieating a 
inixtiire of magnesium iJilniiih*. .M.diiim silicofluonde, 
and sodium diloiidc with sodiejn. 'I’Jie ])ure. gas is pio- 
duml by the decomposition oi tiicthylsilieoiiorthofoiinato 
in contact with sodimn 

4Sin(or,u..): - siii^ -i :isi(()(mj,), 

Tiiiih\IslIi('on4>r{Iiuri>>iii;tI( Siiu <'ii iilt*. loi . ^ 

It is a colourless gas, not s|)ontiin^onsly inflammable 
under the ordinary tenqierature or }»re.ssiire, but only when 
gently heated under reduced pressure, or when niival with 

V- 66 
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hydrogen. When licated by itself, it is decomposed into- 
amorphous silicon and free hydrogelh. It is insoluble 
in water, and is not altered by dilute hydrochloric or sul- 
phuric acid ; potassium hydroxide, however, decomposes it 
readily — 

Si 11^ + 2K011 + - IvSiO.^ + 111,. 

Silk'uii li><IiidL‘. rutiiNviuiu HUicati*. 

ft ])rceipitates silioido of copper from a solution of (kipper 
sulphate, anti metallic silver mixed with a black substance, 
which is, perhaps, silver silieidc, from a solution of silver 
nitrate. 

Hy Iicating silicon iu eliloiine gas, or in an alnio.-^pherc 
t)f bromine, or iodine, it is converted into the compounds 
SiCl.p Silh*^, and JSiIj ; the cliloride and broini'ic are best 
prei)ared, however, by j)assiiig clilorine or bromine vapour 
over an intimate mixture of silica and charcoal heated to 
redness. Silicon ietrachloriile and tetrabromi«lc aiecohmr 
less liquids, boiling at r>0' C. and 1^)3'’ (J. resp(‘ctively ; 
the tetriodide crystallizes from its solution in carbon di- 
sulphide in colourless octiiliedra (whicli melt at 120 '.0 C.), 
and boils at about 290'^ C., distilling witlioiit alteration in 
a stream of earlxm dioxide. Tliey an; quiekl} (lecom[»osed 
by water ; thus- 

SiClj-t-2II.p-- Si(),-f- lllCl. 

A\ lien silictm ielriodidt; is heated to near its boiling point 
wdtli tinely divuled metallic silvi*r it is converted into disili- 
con hexiuditle, Si^jl^, ; thi.s crystallizes fioni earbondisulphule 
in colourless Jiexagonal [irisins which arc decomposed on 
fusion into the tetriodide and a botly wliicli is perhaps the 
subiodide, »Si.,l ,, lly the action of bromiiu*, this cuiiipound 
is converted into the corresponding bnnnide, Siolii^j, and 
by gently heating it with mercuric chloride the. chloride 
Si., Cl, 3 is obtained, 'i’lit; br()mi<le forms crystals which 
distil without decomposition at about 210 C. , disilieon 
hexaciiluriilc is a colourless mobile litpiid, which boils at 
l*lG'’-l‘bS' (^, the (‘orresjioiiding carbon chloride, 
being a crystalline solid whieli boils at 330 0. ; it is very 
frlowly deconq»useil when heati'd in eloped v'e^sels to 350^ 
Cl. into tile tetrachloride and silicon, ami is entirely con- 
vened into these, substances at tSOO" (1. A lowx*r liquid 
chloride, which prubal)ly has the eoinpuMlitai ISioCl,, is 
obtained in .Miiall «niaiili!y together with the lu'xachloride 
when the vapour of the tetrachloride is jiav^ejl over fuse<l 
fliheou heatod lo a vrjv liigh tenijM.*ratiiir 

iiy i lasting the vaiiour of .silicon tetrachloride through an 
exhau.stcd iiorcelain lube containing ti.ignieiits of ftilspar 
heated nearly to the he-ing jnfint of tin- 1 ilti-r, it is partially 
converted inti» the ox>< Idoride (SiCl.,) ,( ) , Hum is a culoiirle.ss 
liquid builiiig at l.'Ki 1 iV.) (1., whieli i, 4lccoin]>osed by 
W'ater iu the same iiiauni'i* .im silicon tetrachloride. When 
the vapour of this compound iuix‘*d willi (^xygeii is passed 
several tinu^■^ througli a Jicated tube, .-iln'mi letracliloritle is 
rt‘produci‘d, and a complex nnxtuic, ol liiglicr liquid 
oxychloridi'M olitaineil c<intaining the c..iiip.>uMd.s8i/>.,Cl,„ 
(b. p. 102 -131" Si^O^t.ll,. (b. p aljoul 200’ (1.), 

P' -‘bout 300' (J.), logithi T with still liigher 

oxvchinriilcs. 

]*»y pa^'^ing liydioddoiic a(‘id uvi-i « rv-lalljzi*u Milicoii 
la'atfMl to barely vi.-ible redness, a mi\tup‘ ir, jin^diicial 
of silicon tf‘l I acJiloride \\ ith tlm compounii SilKd,, wliich 
from it.-, rehliun in compodtioii Irichlnroinethane i)r 
chlornbujii, (dJCi.,, is ter/iicd silicoii-cldorotonn. The 
corr-'i]»oiiding lodtulerivative, »Silll ,, is formed in a similar 
manner by the aetioii of liydriodie acid gas mixi-d with 
hydrogen. Silii-mi rjdoroform is a colourle-.s extremely 
mobile liquid, and b.ul.s .it about 3G'C.; it is ronveited 
by clilorine at ordinaiy bunperatures into the lelrachloride, 
5»tid wlieri heated witli bromine it furiiislies silicon tri- 
<dia robroinide, Sit’l.dJr. which boils at *^0“ (’. .Silicon 
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iodofonn, SiHl 3 , is a colourless, strongly refracting liquid; 
it boils at about 220** C. 

When a mixture of silicon tetrachloride vapour and hy- 
drogen sulphide gas is passed through a tube heated to 
redness, the compound SiCl 3 .STl is obtained ; it is a colou^ 
less liquid boiling at 96“ C. 

Hydrofluoric acid acts readily on silicon dioxide and* 
silicious substances generally, forming silicon tetrafluoride : 
SiO.j + 41 1 F = Si -f 2H.,(). Silicon tetrafluoride is a 
coh)urle.ss gas, wliich liquefies under very strong pressure, 
.and solidilics at -140 ’ C. ; it ^ not iuUainmablo. It is 
readily iibsurbed by water, which decomposes it into silica 
and liydrolliuxsilicic acid : + 2H2O = 2H2iSiFg + Si02. 

Thi.s aciil i.s not known except in solution, but its salts, 
wliich arc readily produced by neutralizing its solution 
with metallic oxidc.s, hydroxidi‘s, or carbonates, are stable 
compounds, and are. mostly soluble in water. By prolonged 
ignition they are decomposed into silicon fluoride which 
escapes, and a metallic flm>ridc which remains behind. 
Potassium lluosilicate, K.Sil\, is one of the least soluble 
of the potassium salts, and consequently this acid is often 
us('d to })rcci[)italo ])otassium from solutions of its salts. 

By passing tlio tetralliiuride over silicon heated nearly 
to the softening point of ])j)rcelain, it is converted into a 
subHuoridc, which probably lias the composition ; it 

is a while, very light j)ovvder. . 

Only one oxide of silicon is known, vdz., the dioxide or 
.silii^a, SiOg. According to Tioost and JIaiitefeuille, its 
forniatiun from amor|)hous silicon and oxygen is attended 
with the develo[)menl of a very large amount of heat, viz., — 

(Si , O.j) - 21 9,2 10 units of heal. 

According to the. same, observers, in the formation of the 
tetrachloride from amorpljoiis silicon and clilorine, and in 
its deconifiosition by 140 tunes its weight of W'ater, the 
following amounts of heat are dev-elo[»ed : — 

(.Si, Cl,) -137,610 
(SiCJ,, Aq)--- 81,640 

and from the amount of heat developed on dissolving 
aiiiorphous and crystallized (/ adamantine) silicon in a 
mixture of nitric and liydrolliioric aciils they calculate that 
tin* transformation of tJie former into the latter is attended 
with tile dfivelopiiient of 8120 units of heat. 

WJien obtained by igniting tiie gelatinous silica from 
tlu; dccoiri|K).sition of the haloid silicon compounds by 
water, or of the solubh; silicates by acids, silica is a snow- 
white amorphous powder ; but it occurs native as quartz 
111 large transparent crystals of the hexagonal system, of 
the speeilic gravity 2 o to 2 ‘8, and of extreme hardness. 
Native silica of all kinds is insoluble in water and in all 
acitls except hydrolluinic. acid ; this ii^ also true of 
artiticial ignited silica. 'J’hc gelatinous hydrate which 
scp.iratos on the addition of acids to solutions of alkaline 
silicsitcs is also almost inst)luble in water and in acids, but 
that whij-.h results from the decomposition of silicon 
fluuiide i.s slated to be soluble in a considerable quantity 
of water, (fciatinous silica di.ssolves without difficulty in 
solutions of pota.sMiuiii or sodium hydroxide at the ordinary 
temperature, and all forms of siliCa are more or less 
readily di.'^solvcd by soliilions of tftV'se alkalies, especially 
when heated with tlumi iiiuhT pressure ; in this manner, 
according lo tlie proiiortions of silica and alkali employed, 
variou.s alkaline silicates are forme I which arc the more 
soluble the greater the proportion of alkali metal they 
contain. Those which contain a larger proportion than is 
indicated by llie formula Na.>Si 03 , biH still a sufficient 
quantity to make them conqiletely soluble in water, are 
term(.*(l “ water-glasses ; ” water-glass is now largely manu- 
fiicturcd and euqdoyed for hardening and preserving stone, 
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4n the preparation of paints, especially for mural painting, 
nnd in the manufacture of soap. 

Although silica is an extremely 'weak acid oxide, on 
account of its non-volatility, it is capable of decomposing 
the salts of all volatile acids at more or h'ss elevated 
temperatures, and the salts formed from it are stable at 
the highest temperatures. A great variety of artificial 
and natural silicates *aro known, — sonic of which may be 
regarded as derived from silicic acid, and others 

from an acid which may be termed orlliosilicic acid, 
H^SiO^, but the majority are far iruire cumplcv, tliose 
which occur as natural minerals being foniied by the 
association of silica with basic oxides in proportiuns included 
between the following limits : — 

4M/0 or 4M"0 : SiO. and M./O nr M 'O : -Sit), 
2 Rj 03 : SiOo and 11./);, : bSit ) . . 

On adding acids to a solution of an alkaliiiL* silicate, a 
gelatinous “ hydrate of silica is precii»itatf<l ; the whole of 
the silica may be retained in solution, however, if a dilute 
'Solution of an alkaline silicate be ])ouivd into a c<»nMdcrahlc 
excess of hydrochloric acid, but may be precipitated by 
gradually neutralizing the acid. The retention ol the 
silica in solution is, perhaps, due to the format ion of a 
soluble chlorhydriii (]). hdo). If a stratum of an inch 
in depth of the hydrochloric acid solution b* j'laci'tl m a 
“dialyzer” formed by strelohing wetted parchnu nt p.ijKa* 
across a light hoop of wood or gutta-|iercL:i, ami the 
dialyzer be floated in a vessel of water, the water in the 
outer vessel beiyg chuiigod at intervals, after four or live 
•days the hydrochloric acid and tlie soluble cliloriues are. 
'found to have dUTiised completely into the w .Uer ; but 
the solution in the dialyzer still contains the silica, 
and a 5 per cent, solution ]»re[»ared in (his wn) m.iy be 
concentrated by Imiling down in an open Jlask until it 
contains nearly 14 per cent, of silica. The solution is 
tasteless, limpid, and colourless; it Jias an acid n^actiun 
rather greater than that of carbonic acid; foi e\try 100 
parts of silica present, however, only part.'^ of potassium 
hydroxide are requisite to neiitrali/A; the acid U'aetioii. 
The solution is not easily preserved lor many da\'^, as it 
becomes converted into a solid Iransparent jelly ; coagula- 
tion is retarded by hydroelilorie acid, aiul by .small 
quantities of potassium or sodinm hydio\idi*, lait i.s 
effected in a few* minutes by the addition t)f j»ait of 

any alkaline carbonate, althuiigh ammonia and its :^alt.s arc 
without effect. Sulphurie, nitric, and acetic acids are also 
without action, but a few bubbles of carbon dioxnle gas 
slowly cause coagulation. The coiulitiun in which the 
silica is present in the solution having these very remark- 
able properties is not known, but on the asMimplion 
tliat a clilorhyd^in is produced on di’conijui.sing the alkaline 
•silicate by an excess of hydroelilorie aeitl, it ap[)eurs m)t 
inil>robable that, as the excess the l.itti r is rLinowd by 
dialysis, the chlorhydriii is grmlnally deeumi»oMMl by llie 
water and, perhaps, converted into the h} dioxide ll,SiO^ , 
or some other soluble liydroxide, and that the subM-quent 
coagulation maybe duo to the eon version of this li> droxi«lc 
into an insoluble liydroxide of different molecular composi- 
tion. The solution evaporatetl at in a vaeiinm 

leaves the silica in tfn 3 form of a traiis[»arcnt, glassy, 
very lustrous hydrate, containing aftin* two days’ ex])osnrf 
over sulphuric acid an aiiuaint of w'ater which agrees wry 
nearly with the formula 

When silicon chloroform is added o water at the ordinary 
temperature, hydrogen is evolveil, and hydrated silica is 
produced : SiHCla-h 2HoO=-: 11.,-f Si(), + olUd ; but if 
water at zero is employed, a precipitate is obtaineil which, 
after drying over sulphuric acid, and then at 150" has 
^the composition (IlSiO)^O. This compound is analogous 
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l’ in composition to t|je unknown anhydride of formic aeiil : 
(IICO).,()-2U(X3(OIT)-OIl2; its formation is piobably 
preceded by that of tlic hydroxide SiH(OH} 3 . It i.-. a 
snow-white, Voliimimm.s, amor[>hons substance, slightly 
soluble in vvater ; it is deeompOf>cd by the least heat when 
ill a iiKiist state, with evolution of hydrogen, and is dir* 
.solved by aininonin, caustic alkalies, ami alkaline carbonates, 
with evolution of hydrogen and j»rodn<tion of an alkaline 
.silicati'. It is not acted upon by any acids except liy 4 Jn> 
llnoric acid, even concentrated intiic acnl being without 
action. It decomposes when lieattMl above d(i() (\ 

Silicon hexai’ljk »ridt‘ and ]ji*xioilide are deemnj H I.-M’ d by 
w'ater in a similar maimer, being tiisl cnnviited into the 
liydroxide Si .((>ll) , w liieli then tnrni^h(‘s silnamoxiilie acid 
SiJI^(l)l 1).^. Tlii^ 1 .^ a whih- substance, and wlnn la ated 
is decmiipo.seil, liketlie pr •ceding cimipcmnd, wjtJi •■\i>lntion 
of liydrogmi, leaving a n -idm: of silica; it is al.-o d* i-oni- 
posed with evolution ol livdingen by even the wialo'^t 
bases. It rapidly reilnee- p,):.i-.-iimi |»i'rmam;an.ite m llie 
cold, but is only slowly '>\idi/eil by elinmiii’ aud, an«l is 
without action on solutiuie <.f "..l.i elilondi* or seh nious 
achl. On decomposing tla- Oih-iide. Si. ,01,, Jiowe\er, by 
water an hydrateil oxiih; •»bi.iini d which not (miy reduces 
potassium permanganate and ( lji«*iiiie .n id, bnl abo gold 
chloride and seleiiions acid. I’lie bi havn'in ni silii‘ono\alic 
acid on oxidation is preciselv sin.d.ii to tli.ii i-l it.> e.nbon 
analogue oxalii^ acid, ( !.,( > ,(Ol I ^vhlLll, Iinw r\rr. i^ a 
crystalliiu*, strongly acid bods, which h ulily m 

water and furnishes stabli‘ salts. 

l»y the action of anlivdiiuis aleoliol, sili«'i.n lelr.iehlnridc 
is converted into tf‘lrith>lortlio.dlicate, Si(O0 li ),, wliirh 
is a colourless Inpiid boding at HitJ ’ 0.; it i.-> gradually 
decomposed by water, being converted into alet'lmi and 
gelatinous silica. Ily the joint e.clioii of zim* ethvl and 
.sodium on lhi.s conqioumi, jl i.s pos'^ibie to di.^placi* in 
snccc.ssion each of the gioiij»s ((HMI ) by ethyl, thiio;- - 

2Si(0(MI j,-f Zn(<MI ).-t-Xa 
«2Si(tVl-K(.)C.ll iNaLK’dl , [- Zii. 

In this manner tin: fullownig enmpuuiids have lieiii 
jirepared : — 

IJ illlIlL’ 

Si(<\.ri5)(0(kII,b .... I '.a < . 

Sid «H,UO(\,H,L l.v.' 

le- 

Si(C..H.p^ i:, . 

. l(,7 

d'hebC eoiiipound.-. are all coioinlr-s lapml.-, in-flid h' m 
wat4*r, ami .stable in tlie air; tlie lirsl only is dt»(.m|.c cil 
when allowed to remain in contact wiili walei .'•'jliifii 
ethyl. »si((.birr^),, may abo l>e ulit. lined b\ iln .niiMn I'f 
zinc ethyl on .silicon letr.u hloride ; and In-m (he latter 
compounil and zim meth\l .silieuii inetiivl. .'•j((' 11 )j,lia.s 
been [»iv[».ireil ; similarly, the lu‘\iodnle i- . «'is\ i i ted into 
llie corres[)onding ithv 1 del iv.it i\e Si . ( ' II bv the action 
of zinc ethyl, 'rhese silicon h\ dim .nl oii.^ exliibit the, 
elo.se>t reseiublaiiee to their alialogin - th.- )>ai allins. 4'hus 
by tlic action of bromine <'i: ih.Mii iiiuliylli>di ide, 
Sif(\,ir II. the bnmiide Si(i' II » bi i-. piodnci'd, which 
may be cun veiled b\ the attnaifi a<[Ueous ammonia into 
the silicon aleoln»l 1 1 ieth \ 1- ila "I. Sq(_\.ll. ) .( )1 1 ; this 

nu‘tliod of format i"n i^ pre(i -« l\ .iiadogoiio to that b\ winch 
the hydrocarbon ) II i- e<mvi‘ited into tlie al«"hoj 

(’(Oji..)..OH. MVii-tiiN bilieui alM) n-semblcs the ^mie- 

sponding ale(»hol irielhv h ai biiml^ ii: pio- 

perties ; thus, botli aie eolmii viscid liquids, having a 
strong camplior-like odour, ditlleiillly soUible in wat«r; the 
funner boils at 15 T b., llie latter ill 141 ' ; tin y div.M.Ivo 

sodium with evolution ol liydrogcn, being eonvuimi into 
corresponding .soiliiiin derivative.^ iX.i and 
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C(CaH 5 V,.ONa ; and both are acted upon by acetic clilorido 
in a similar manner — * 

Si((J,l IJ ,.01 1 + Cjr.OCl = Si(C..Hj) 3 Cl + CoH.O,. . 

• c(ai i,),.ou + 0,1 i,oci - c(c:i y,ci + cj i ,( >.: . 

The most important dillerence is in their beliaviour on 
o\id.ition, -triethylsilieol remaining unattaekeil, wliilo tri- 
i*tliylo.irl)iin)l is reiulily ruiivortcii into acids CDiitainin^ 
lewi-r atoms of carbon. 

Silicon cLliyl is cnnvcttcd by the action of cliluiinc into 
a chlorinated derivative ’I), Irom winch the 

silicon alcohol SiU^llj,, .Oil may Ui jireparcd, conc-j»onding 
U» the yet uiikiiown (Mrb.ni alcohol (\,lfj.,.()ll. It is a 
liqiiiil insoluble in w jitcr, .•^mellin^ like cjinn/iior, ami luiilin;^ 
at ItiU-'U 

Hy heating tin; com|»ound Si((\,llr,)(0( Ml.), with 
hydriodic acid solution it is converted into sihc»>ii|iiu[)ionic 
acid - 


IM 1 Si (Ol.M f,) .. -I- ;j 1 II - U. 1 r SiO(( ) 1 1 ) 

Tl Iff h\ I •‘llli nimi I iio- . , * 

.Vlicoiii.ioi.nwii.-nu.l 


fll,( ). 


In a similar manner, siliconacetic acid, 01 r,>.SiO(()l l)» 
may be, j)iv[iareil trom tlie cf)iTes]>ondiiin iiielliN 1 eoiupouiul. 
Ihit although thc.^e silicon aeids cnirc^j»oiul in (‘omptisi- 
tiun to aci'lic acid, ClI ;.C(J(()ll), and ]Uo[Uunie acid, 
CM !-.( ■0(011), tli“y cvhibit very diilereiit [iropertics ; 
thus, they are wliite aiiiorphoim s'llclaiices, iiiMolublo in 
watiT, although soluble in alkaline '>nluUoiis, from whicli 
they are, [nvcipilati-d ]>y the addition o.f acids, wlicreas 
acetic and propionic acid.'* are colouiU-,', Inpiids, soluble in 
water, and luiil respectively at llH (\ and UO' O. 

When till! vapour of carbon disnlpliiih* i'. [lassed over a 
heated mi\turi‘ of silica and carhoii, silieun di^ul[)hide, SiS ,, 
is [>roduced ; it crvstalli/es in >\hite silky needles, v\hich 
quickly deeom[»osc in moist air into hydrogen sulphide and 
ainoi'[)h(iiis silica. 

From the ioregoing desi*riptloii of tin* silicon compounds, 
it will be evident tliat while closely allied lioth in composi- 
tion and ill many of their pro|>erl i«‘-. to the carbon coni- 
[tounds, they iie\crthclcss diller liom them in iiunierous 
important parliciil.irs. dduis, carbon diovide is gaseous, 
and .silicon dioxide is a non-volatile snlid ; the chluiides of 
carbon are stable in presence of w.itir exe.ept tierhujis at 
relativ>'ly \eiy hi'^h tenqjeratiirc.-!, but the chlorides of 
silicon .ire wiili tie* -reatest rcaduu. dceuiiqiowal h’ 
water; e.irboii ilmulphidu is a volatile liquid not atlected 
by W'ater, while silienn disulphide is a solid whieh caiiiuit 
exist in j»re,'*eiiee of water; and ob\ lou-ly the nqiresenta- 
tives of the carbon c.nuji. luiuls uxa'ic, acid, acetic acid, and 
pri»pionii; acid in tie; -*ilii'ini seiii-'. pn-,-.i‘-;< v<‘ry ilitlereiil 
propertiis. Ill m.iny re.->pec,l ^ silicon bears eousider.ible 
re.iembl.ineii to boron, the rese]iii)laiiee being c^[»ecially 
nolice.ib'le betwi.’cn ilje cleiJieiitT t lirm.-i hc',^ and in' the 
beh ivit»iir ol their liaioiil ('oiiipouiuU wit|i w aba', and aJso in 
the [inipeity W’liieli the tluoride-^ ol both elements [)Osse.'*s 
of coiiibjiiiu;,^ witli liydn»geii lliiorid. it i.-> of inti-ri-.st to 
note that iiiiieh more heat is developed in the, loiniation of 
the oxidc', of boron and .silicon than in the formation of 
•’arboii dioxiile, wjiitdi alone is ga.-*eoii. thus 


lib, <),) dl 7,‘2(»0 iniil.> ot Ij.-n. 

(Si,o.a ‘Jia/Joo 

In ihc ca e of tlie corrijspoiidiiig clilin’ule:, the order of 
Volatility is reversi'd ; lliiis - 

licl, Si('l^ 

» lioiliri;M’"iiif 17' 7^'' Ou' 


In discussing tlie, remaining elements it will suffice to 
indicate the general nature, of tlieir relations lu Uicli other, 


as a full description of the more important will be given 
under other headings. It will bo convenient' in the first 
instance to consider* those elements together -whiclv arer; 
mo,st closely related in properties, and afterwards' ^ 
indicate the manner in which the elements generally ar^; 
related to each other. 
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The ( lenients of this class arc white metals, volatile ate; 
high temperatures ; lithium is softer than lead but harder 
ill. Ill .sodium, while sodium is harder than potassium, and' 
[)ola.s.sium harder than rubidium, the last mentioned beingb 
a.s .soft us wax. 'I'liey may all be separtfted from their, 
chhuidi'S by electrolysis, and a[iparently also by strongly: 
ht aling mixtures of their carbonates with charcoal in iton.. 
retorts; tlie latter method is cmjdoyed in the nianufactjltre-'. 
of sodium and potassium, and rubiflium has been prepared 
by it. (^a\siiiiii lias not yet been obtained in a pulre-. 
stale, but an amalgam of cie.sium may be ]>rocurecl by 
submitting its chluriile to clectroly.sis, employing a globulo 
of mercury as Ihi*. negative eleclriule. J] 

Cie.'.iuiu is the most electro [lositive Element yet dis-f 
covered ; the remaining members of the group follow it itt| 
this re.spc(*.t in the order of tlieir atomic weights. Thoy-^ 
are ea.sily fusible (see tabh* above), and their compound^.; 
witli otlier elements aie all fusible. 

'riie metals of this groiqi and their compounds furnisb’ 
characteristic spectra, whi<*h are distinguished from those* 
of in o.st other elements by their simplicity. Lithium andf 
its .salts communicate a beautiful red colour to flame, sodium' 
salts an intense yellow, and potassium, cajsium, and,' 
rubidium salts a violet colour. 

According to 'Proost and I laiitefenille, when potassium ite*^ 
lieatc«i to .’loO - lODMJ in an atmosphere of hydrogen, itis' 
converted into a hydiide of tlm composition KoU ; and ther,; 
Corresponding hydride, N.i.dl, may be prepared in a similar/ 
manner from sodium. Lit hium,]iowever, manifests but little 
leiideiicyto combine with hydrogen, absorbing only 17 tiniea ‘ 
its volume of tlie gas at hOO^ C. The hydrides are white 
bodies resembling silver in a|»])earaiice; [lotassium hydrid^. 
is very brittle, but sudiuin hydride is as soft as sodiumj^^ 
altliongli it beioiiK's biittlc when heated; the former takete' 
lire spontiineonsly in air, but the latter is much more stable. 
The compounds of lithium, sodium, ancf potassium with; 
liyilrocai'bon radicles are only known in combination with 
the zinc eompounds ; tlius, the body obtained by the action!-' 
of .sodium on /inc clh\l has the composition ZnNa( 0 yH,i) 3 . ' 
'I’hc, lialoid comjionnds of the elements of Ihiti group may: 
be formed by the ilirect combination of the metals with 
halogms ; their atlinity for Lalogeiis, Iiowever, appears ta 
l>e. inversely pro|)ortii)nal f.n their atomic weights. • Thus^.' 
it is reipiisitt! to heat sodium to a kioderately high tomperSr , 
ture in an atmos[)hi‘re of chk»rine in order to secure its- 
eonversiuii into the chloride Na(Jl ; but potassium inflameSj^ 
ill chlorine at the ordinary t(‘in|»eriiture. Similarly, sodittfl^ 
may bt* ]>reserved unchanged in contact with bromine, anS 
is scarcely aflccted even when heated with it to 200® 
pota.'^.sium, Iiowever, causes a violent Gxplo.sion whontbrowii, 
on bromine. Sodium may also be fused with iodine with-' 
out at>preciable reaction occurring, but potassium at 0D09 
combines with it with exulusivo violence 
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Tho metals of this group all decompose water in the cold 
with evolution of hydrogen and production of a solution of 
the hydroxide ; for example — 

2 Na + 20tf2'=H2-f 2 Na.Oir. 

Lithium does not fuse when thrown on water, and 
eodiiim fuses but doe;^ not inflame ; potas'^iiun and rubidium, 
however, not only fuse but also take fire jind burn with a 
violet coloured flame. According to Thomsen 8 (Ictcriniiia- 
tions, more heat is developed in the deconi]H».siiinii of water 
by lithium or sodium tlwin by potassium ; llius — 

(Li, Aq) —49,080 unils of 

(Na, Aq)-48,100 

(K, Aq) -4;J,450 

The diflfercuco in their behaviour when tin own on water is, 
perhaps, due to the circiinistsuu-e that tlie actum proceeds 
more rapidly with potassium than with sodium. 

All the metals of this group attract oxygen with avidity 
on exposure to air, but lithium is much Jess oxidi/..d»li‘ lliau 
sodium or potassium, rubidium takes lin! spontancmi-ly in 
air, and caesium amalgam is much more n'adily oxidized 
than rubidium amalgam ; so that their allinit} for (»\\geij, 
as for the halogens, is jiroimrliomd to tlieir aUunic 
weights. Only one oxido of lilliium, Li , 0 , has bcmi 
obtained, but two oxides of sodium, ami \a .( and 

three oxides of potassium, K.jO, lVjO.„ ami K.O,, arc 
known; the oxides of the remaining elements have not 
been investigated. The oxides of tlie bnin M .-O aio wliite 
deliquescent solids, whicli readily dissolve in" watiT with 
the developniG^it of miicli heat, forming solutions of tlie 
corresponding liydroxides, M'.Oll ; they am the mo’^t 
powerfully basic oxides known. The oxides of the lorm 
M2'02 dissolve in water, buteorrcspondiiigsalls are unknown ; 
potassium tetroxide dissolves in water with e, volution of 
oxygen. Tho hydroxides ir.OII, or alkalii's, are wliite 
fusible solids of remarkable stability, volatilizing at high 
temperatures apparently witJiont undergoing de.composition ; 
they arc very soluble in w’ater, furnishing strongly alkaline 
solutions, soapy to the touch. 

Tho metals of the alkalies appear to act uniformly ns 
monads, and the salts derived from them an; all fi*rmed on 
tho types M'Cl, M./SO.,, A’e. Their salts arc coloinless 
excepting those derived from coloured acids; and tlie cor- 
responding salts of the several metals are j.MMiiorpluuis. 
Their chlorides, Ciirbonates, sul[)hatcs, ami ]»ln».s[»liatcs are 
soluble in w^ater, uud the chlorides ami sulphati's furnish 
neutral solutions. Tlieirsulphato.s form char.ic-tcri.Mic double 
salts called alums'’ with siil|ihat(^ of aloininium and the 
sulphates of allied elements. Tli alums all (aw.Ntallize with 
tho same, number of inoleciile? water, ami onrrespond 
in composition to ordinary alum, K2^\l.,(*'*^t >,)j , 1 1 k/); they 
are also i 8 om(Aq)hous. 

Although tho general resemblnnce between the metals of 
this group is very great, it will be tdiviou.s that they ditler 
in many important respects. 'I’lie propcrtii*s of [K>tassinni, 
rubidium, and cjesium, wliieli are very eloMdy related, are 
especially Afferent from those of lithium and sodium, 
whiph are dso closely related. l\»r iimtam e, the normal 
lithium and sodium salts of c}doro]Fl.itinic acid, Il.l’tCl,., 
the acid ^lithium a^id sodium salts of lait.irii* acid, 
H2.C.H40(j, and the lithium ami sodium alums are ivailily 
soluble in water, whereas the eorres|»ondiug salts of polas- 
siuuif rubidium, and eaxsium are dilliciiltly soluble. 
Lithium, however, in many of its [)ro[)erties is more closely 
iiUied to magnesium and calriuni than to sodium ; and it 
may be noticed that its chloride, like that of magm'.sium, 
dissolves in water with considferable development of heat. 

^ Tho reactions involved in tlie formation of a few com- 
pounds of lithium, sodium, and potassium have been inves- 
dgated the following results : - 
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^rhe members of this group ajc Mnni dy elemenlG, 

which act unitonnly as d^ad.s , the icl.iiu.n.^ In tween tliem 
are similar to those which obtain in the pii «eiiing gJoiip, 
the element W'itli the liiglie.4 atomic weight !*• ing the most 
positive. Slronlinin, however, in &ome reqssls appears to 
be more ch»scly related to Imriiim than to calcium. 'I'iiey 
are best preiiared by the v«dt:iic d(‘e«»mposition td their 
fused chlorides ; their cldoiidcs ari‘ not reduced by i^odium, 
but calcium ina} be obtained by Inciting cah inni ioiliiie with 
soiUuin. 

Calcium is a. yellow' metal of the cnhuir of gold l.irgcly 
alleyctl with silver ; in liardnes.s it is intermediate between 
lead and golil, audit i^ \eiy ductile. It melts ala red 
heat. Strontium closely ie.>cinblcs calcium, but lias a 
deeper colour ; little is kiu»\vii barium, but it a[q)eavs to 
resemble strontium and ealejuiu. The bcli.i\ iour ot these 
elements wdth lialogeii.s is appaiciilly similar tn that »d the 
metals of the ]>ieceding groiij* willi low atomic weight.-. 

They decom[K).*^e cold water with evidntuai h\*bogen, 
but less readily than the allali metals : it is itunarbable 
that concentrated nitric aid d is .ilino.sl w ilhont avliuii on 
calcium ami .^truiitium i'\en when heated to l-ojiing, 
although the dilnti'il acid di.sstdves them rajiiilly. 

'riiey are less easily (t.xidized th.iii the alkali iialal.s, 
caleinm being llie lea.^t, ami ]».iriiini appaimtly ih** mo.st 
oxidizable ; in dry air calcium and 1 ronijmii romain 
nularnislied for a eon.side!.d»le pciiod. 'I’l-t \ bum with 
great brilliancy wlieii ignited in .iii. 

I’aich metal fnnii.-die.s tvo »'\id'- . a in. aMxidc >uch iia 
barium oxido, IkiO, and adii'\id<‘ -a-Ii a b.-m.m [icioxide, 
JkiO., ; tlii'se oxides are wliite, i elliv, ii.ln-ible .siibslaiu'cs ; 
the (fit)xides ale decoiiipo.-cii into i!n m-'Hoxidi s and ox\gen 
at a red heat. Tlu ir moiiox’d.- ii.‘ p-.w. ilully basic, but 
apparently the dioxiih s m. dino-i de.-htute of ba.sic 
pnqjcrtie.s; the action nl a. sb- oi. l!:e two classes of oxides 
is iilubtrated by the jollviwiii" tniiations -. 

DaU ! ‘-’IK 1 Ikit’l. I II./) 

Ihd.). i -IK'l I kd Ib.O.,. 

Ihirinm nioim\iile i « oii\ cited oil o the diovide when In .licd 
to dull rediii>s in an at iii"''phcn‘ ot oxvgeii, but tlie ciio s iden 
of stroiiliuiu amt V alcmia cannot be prepared in tins n aiiiicr. 
By the aetioii of wat'-r tlie moiio\ide.spanM*n]u<atcil with 
de\elopnient oi mueli heat into the eorrespondim^livdi oxides, 
wJiieh are strongly alkaline. Ikiriuin hydroxiilc, K.iM Ml ),, 

; is dissolveil by water, although to a less extent than the 
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hydroxiiles of the alkali metals; it separates from water in 
crystals oL the composition Ra(011)jj, SHgO j it is iu>t 
decomposed even by prolonged ignition. Strontium 
hydroxidi*, wliirh also crystallizes with 8 molecules of water, 
is inucli less s(»lublc than the barium compound ; it is not 
decompoMil by ignition. Calcium hydroxide, Ca(()ll)o, 
however, requires about 700 parts of cold water todissohe 
it, the crystals of strontium hydroxiile requiring only oO 
parts, and is decoin[»oscd into calcium oxide and W’ater by 
prolonged ignition. When barium liydroxidc solutijui is 
added to hydrogen dioxide a hydrated barium in ioxide, 
BaOo, is precipitated in erystallinc s<‘ales ; the eor- 

responding strontium andcalcinni compounds, Sr(),,Sll,0 
and CaOj, 8ir,0, maybe prepared in a .similar nmmuT, 
and are converted into (lie anhydroms oxides l»v liealiiig 
to 100^ C. 

llariuin and .''Iroritiuin carbonates are practienlly in- 
soluble in water, and are not dccoin])o.sLMl on ignition ; 
calcium carbonate, is only very slightly .soluble in 

water, and is .slowly converted into calcium oxide ami 
carbon ilioxide on ignition. In this n-.qHct lithium 
carhfmati‘, Iji .CO,, closely resembles calcium e.irbonate, as 
it is only sparingly soluble in waiter, and decomposes on 
ignition ; whereas the carlxmates of the otlicr alkali metals 
are \orv .soluble, and are. not decumpo.sed by In'nt. 

(\ileiuni sulphate, CaSO,, erystallizcs with two inoleeiiles 
of water, and is .slightly soluble in w.nter ; but .stnuitium 
ami barium su]|»liates form anhydrous crv.^tals, and are 
pr.icti(*:dly insoluble in water. Similarly, calcium nitrate 
crystMlli/»*s in dcli(|uesecnt, very soluble muiioclinic prisms 
of the coiiijmsitiou (Si(N(),),, '111,0, and an ap[>arently 
i.somorjdious .salt of similar composition, but ciHiwescent, 
may be obtaineil by cr\ .slallizing stioulium nitrate at a 
b»w temperature ; but I'lom a hot .sidution strontium nitrate 
BC'par.ites in anhydrous octahedra isoniorplious with barium 
nitrate, whi(‘h ervstallizes witliout watm*. 'Hie cldoridos of 
cab'inni and strontium are dolbpiescent crystalline .sub- 
stances, wvy soluble in water, and also soluble in alcohol ; 
barium chloride is very much less soluble in water, and is 
insoluble, in alcohol, and ilocs not delique.vec, ^I'he cldorides 
of barium, strontium, and calcium fimiidj t»crl’cclly neutral 
ftolutious. Ibirinm salts commuiiie.ite an apple-green colour 
to Ikim*, stn)Mtium .salts a brilliant ciim'.oii, and calcium 
salts all tUMuge I'oil ; tin- spectra of tin* lliiae elements are 
Coiiqmr.it i\ ej\ .-iiiiplr. 

(fUnuM M — Mac. XT'- Zixc (Somu .m Mkuockv. 
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.Solium f.n it.-, eliloililc. a wbile. malle.ibli nut.il fusible 
below tijt.' mi'lting point nt silver ; it doi’s not burn in air 
i)r oxym ii, but becomes coutt'd w’itli a layer of oxide wliicli 
see.'us to pri»t(tt it from lurtlua* change. Wlu-n heated in 
an atmo-,pli le of eliluriim it i.s con\erted into the cliloride 
(I('b. It tloe. not decompose water even when lieated 
to wliilem*.^.-. ft i-. l■a-^ily di‘..-,olveil by dilute liydroeliloric 
and sulphuric . but nitric acid, even when cunceii- 
toit.-d, has little action on it. It i.^ readily dissolved by a 
solution of poti.s.^iiua hyilroxidc. 


[magnesium OROUl*. 

Oluciiium hydroxide, G( 0 H). 2 , separates as a white 
bulky ju ecipitate on the addition of an alkaline ^hydroxide 
to a solution of a glucinum salt; it exhibits pronounced 
acid firoperties, dissolving in solutions of the alkalies and 
even in those of alkaline carLonattis. Glucinum oxide, 
(fO, is a light, very bulky, white ])ownler ; when strongly 
heated it volatilizes without fusing. ^Glucinum chloride, 
GCl„ crystallizes in silky needles ; it is very deliquescent, 
and di.ssolve.s in water with a hi.ssing noise and considerable 
risti of temperiituro. Glucinum hydroxide readily dissolves 
in acids, but tlie ignited oxide slowly ; the glucinum salts* 
arc mostly soluble, and have a .sweet, slightly astringent 
taste. Basic glucinum salts are obtained with great 
facility ; thus by digestion with the hydroxide, glucinum 
nitrate, (J(NO.^).,, i.s converted into the basic nitrate, 
(I.NX)k, fhe basic suljihate, may in a similar 

manner be obtained from the normal suljihate, GSO^. 
Glueinum sulphate, (180^, 4H.p, is extremely soluble in 
water; it form.s a dciiblo .salt with potas.sium sulphate of 
the composition OK ,(S(),)„ , LMI.,0. 

Zim'^ Cadniiimi . — Magnesium is a white,, 
inalleahle ductile metal about as hard as calcspar ; it melts* 
and vidatilizes nearly a.s readily as zinc. It readily dcconi- 
] loses water btdow its boiling ]H)iut, but not in the cold, 
unle.ss as.s(>ciated wdth a less po.sitive metal such as. copper. 

It is easily dissolved by dilute aeid.s. 

Zinc is a hard, white metal with a .shade of blue ; when 
puri‘ it is very malleable, but it is usually brittle owing to 
the ]ire.sence uf inqmritie.s such as lead and iron. Com- 
mercial zinc, howxver, becomes malleable attl00'*~lf)0“ 0., 
and may llien be rolled ; at iMO" C. it again becomes brittle, 
and may easily be, reduced to powder at that tcmfierature. 
Zinc decomposes vapour of w’ati*r at a temperature below 
dull rt'dness, and readily, even at ordinary temperatures, 
w'lieii it is .associated witli i;oper or other les.s positive 
metals. The ])urc metal ilissolves very slowly in dilute^ 
acids, but ordinary zinc dissolve.s quickly, because the 
lead contained in it ads as an electro-negative element. 
Zinc di.s.solvcs in aipieoii.s iilkalie.s with evolution of’ 
hydrogen. 

(hdmiiim is a bliiisli-wiiiti* iiJi.tal like zinc; it is soft, 
though harder and more teiiaeious than tin, and is very 
malleable and ductile. ^Vllen heated to about 80'‘ C. it 
becomes very brittle, and may be i»o\vdercd W'ith facility, 
it apjiears to deconijiose, water at a high tempo rat u re, and* 
dissolves when heattsl with sliglitly diluted hydrochloric or 
."'ul[iliuric acid, but its best .solvcmt is dilute nitric tfeid. 

Mugne.sinm is u.siially juTpari'il by heating its chloride* 
with sodium ; zinc and eadiiiiuiii are readily obtained by 
reducing their o.xides with eliareoal Magnesium, zinc, 
and cadiiiium are, capable of being [lolished, and then a.ssumo 
a bright metallic lustre ; they retain their liittre in dry air, 
Imt when oxpo.sed to moist air a film of oxide forms on 
the .siirlaee wliicli ju’otiels them from further oxidation. 
Magne.siiim is tlie mo.st pnsitive metal of the three, as ity * 
})ieeipilates zinc, and cadmium from their salts, and zinc is- 
inoie positi\e than eadmiuni. When heated in chlorine, 
or in the vapour of bromine or of iodine, they burn 
brilliantly, forming eorresponding c]doride.s, bromides, or 
iuilide.s, .Mieli as Mgt)l,, ZnLr.,, (klT., ; if moistened with 
w.itt:r, zinc and eadiuiiim readily eoinbiiie with the halogens* 
at the oldinary temperature. 

Thev are easily coinbii.stible in air or oxygen ; the light 
einilteil by burning mngne.sinin is intensely brilliant and 
very rich in actinic ra 3 \s ; zinc also burns with a brilliant 
flame. 'I’liey an* tliii.s converted into the oxides MgO, 
ZnO, (M(.) ; magnesium and. zinc oxide.s arc white, but the 
latter becomes lemon yellow when heated ; cadmium oxide 
i.s yellowish brown. 'I’hese oxides arc unalterable in the 
fire ; they dissolve readily in acids, forming corresponding 
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salts, e,g, ; ^ MgO + H 2 SO 4 « MgS 04 + H^O. Magnesiuni 
oxide, when'mixed with water, gradually combines with it, 
and forms the hydroxide Mg(Oli) 2 , but no sensible develop- 
ment of heat occurs 'during the hydration. Cadmium 
oxide also unites with water. 

The hydroxides of magnesium, zinc, and cadmium 
separate as white amorphous precipitates, insoluble in wateV, 
on the addition of alkalies to solutions of the salts of these 
metals. Magnesium hydroxide alone exhibits a faint alkaline 
reaction ; zinc hydroxide readily dissolves in alkalies ; they 
are all dissolved by solutions of aininonLum salts ; they are 
easily resolved by heat into water and the oxiile. 

Cadmium also furnishes a siiboxide, (Jd,0, which is a 
green powder; on treatment with acids it is resohtMl into 
metallic cadmium and the oxide CdO ; in either words, a 
salt of tjie oxide CdO is produced, and ca<lnuuni remaiiis. 

The chlorides of tbt‘se metals, like glncinum cldmide, are 
volatile deliquescent solids ; inagnesiuin and zinc chlorides 
are extremely soluble in water, and their solutions are 
strongly acid, but cadmium chloride is le^s soluble; their 
dissolution in water is attended with du\elopinciit of heat, 
thus : — 

MgChj, A<i -- 35,020 units of lu-.it. 

ZnCL, A(| rf 15,030 ,, ,, 

. Cd(3“,A(i- 3,010 „ 

Their bromides and iodides arc also soluble in WMter. The 
chlorides of magnesium, zinc, andcadinium f<»nn crystalline 
compounds with the chlorides of many otlns* nu t.iU, the 
tendency to combine with other chlorides being especi- 
ally marked in the case of cadiniuiii chloride. 

Their sulphates are soluble in w’ater, (‘specially thoM* of 
magnesiuiu and zinc, whudi are iftomoridious ; tlie>iiIiili:iK*s 
of the three metals form isoniorplious double salts with 
potassium sulphate. The cornpo.dtinii of their .sulphates 
and double sulphates with j)otassiLim is as lollow's 

711,0 OIl.O 

ZnSO^, 7H.,0 /n K..(S( , (III..( ) 

CMSO 4 , 4IIJ) tillj) 

!6inc, like glucirmm, manifests a great teiuleiiey to form 
basic sulphates. 

The carbonates of magnesium, zinc, and cadmium arc 
white and insoluble in water ; they arc without ilitlicully 
dccouqiosed by heat into the oxide and carbon dii)xid(‘. 

Clucinuni sul[)hide is sulubit; in water w'itliout d(»cuin- 
position, but is decomposed by dilute acids ; magm siuni 
sulphide is converted by Avater into inagm'.sinm hydroxide 
with evolution of hydrogen .sul[ihide : MgS + lJIb.O- 
Mg(OH).> + TI. 2 S ; zinc sulphide is insoluble in water, Inil 
is dissolved and decompo.sed by dilute mineral aeid.^ ; lastly, 
cadmium sulphide is insoluble in water and dis.solv(‘s with 
difficulty even in boiling dilute hydrocliloric acid, though it 
is readily decomposed by concentrated hydrochloric aci<l 
even at'ordinary teinpia-atures. Cadiniuiii sul[diide is a 
^brilliant yellow substance, the remaining sul[)lii(b?.s are 
white. 

Mercury, — ^^riiis element is tin' only metal that is licpiid at 
common temperatures, wdtli the exception, [lossibly, of 
caesium, and the recently discovered clement gallium. The 
latter element, indeed, apiauus to be closely allied to zinc 
in properties, but is les^ positive, and is jivubably a member 
of the aluminium group ; its specillc gravity is r)’Ur). 

Mercury occurs native cliielly in the form of sulphide, 
from which it is separated either by distillation w ith slaked 
lime (calcium hydroxide), or by burning olV the suli)liur. It 
is a highly lustrous metal, and in tlie solid state is malleable. 
It slowly combines with the halogens at oidinary tempera- 
tures, and also with sulphur if triturated with it ; it does 
not tarnish, oven in moist air, but slowly absorbs oxygen 
when heated to about 400" C., being converted into the 
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red oxide IfgO ; t^is oxide is decomposed 011 ignition. 
Hydrochloric acid, whether cold or hot, is without action 
on mercury, but it Ls slowly dissolved by hydriodic acid ; 
concentrated nitric acid dissolves it readily ; it is also 
dissolved by liot conccait rated sulphuric acid. It has no 
action upon water at any temperature, it is capable of 
uniting with most metals, forming li(|iiid or solid com- 
pounds callcil amalgams ; the suliJ ainalgaiiis appear for 
the most part to be of delinitf cnmpn.sitioii, but the two 
metals an; In'ld together by very fe< ble .itUiiilics. 

Mercury uiiil»‘s w'ilhtlio lialogms, witii o.wLo n, and with 
sulpliur in t wo prupurtioiis, funiiiiig the two series distin- 
guished as mercurous and mercuric eumi)oum]s , thus : — 

HgCL \\j() 

.Mi‘rrimni» i-lili>iidi*. M( u n uiis vIimukmi miIjiIikIl*. 

•!},'< 1, ll.LiO ll.t;S 

MclciuU* ciiltnidf'. Men u.u- suliihuli' 

The compoiind.s of nieieiiry with halogens, and iiieieur} 
compounds giuicrally, are ditla ultly soluble, or in.'uluble, in 
water. Hut the compounds with h.ilogeiis dissolve readily 
in .solutions of llie haloid coiiip:»uiiil,- ol tlie alkali met.ils in 
consecpience of tin; formation i l ibmble salts ; the haloid 
compounds of inereury, in bnt,e\liibit a luore inarkcfl 
tendency than those of any ollu i nit-t.Ll ot the group to 
form doubhi salts with the haloid ennipoumU of other 
luelaLs, cadmium bi'ing most neaily allied t<i im n iiry in 
this rcsjiect ; tlu'y unite also with the haloid aeids, forming 
the compounds llllgCI^, lIHgllr , and lIllgL. 

Mercurou.s chloride or calomel, llgdl., is a white crys- 
talline .solid, insoluble in watei ; it blacktais slowly on 
ex[K)suro to light, and is decomposed by lieat into iiietallic 
mercury and niercairic chloride, IlgCb. ^fcicurie e]i]ori<le 
or corrosive i^ublinuitc is al-o white and crystalline, but 
soluble in water , it boils without deeoiijjiosilion at li'.ld ' C. , 
tlu' density of its va[»oiir coir^ 'jioiids witli tlic formula 
HgCkj. ]>y the action of ammonia on the ehhuiihs of mtir 
can*}, one-lialf the ehlorine i-- removed and di.sjilai'cMl by the 
monad radic^le amidogen : llg,(d.^ -f 2N11,, - llg^('l(NII.,) 
-P NII^Cl; the lower chloride is thus convertcMl itilo black 
mercurous amiduehlonde, the higher chloriih^ funii>hing 
mercuric ainidochloride or wliite ]ireci[>itate, ng('l(Xll 

Mercury hydru\i(le.s ani iiiiknowii, the clilorides of mer- 
cury being at once conveited into corrcsjiondiiig I'xides 
by the action of alkalies ; but wlien mercury i.s associated 
with po.sitivc hydrocurboii r.idicles, it bums jioweifully 
ba.sic hydroxides such as ng(CMlr,)Oi I, which is a 
colouiloss oil. Mercurous oxid(‘, is a black -aib- 

staiiee wliieli by iiiL-re e\[)osure to li'j,lit, or a \erv gentle 
beat, is coinerti'd into the metal and tlie jed oxide. 
Mercuric oxide, llgO, W'h(‘ii |»rc[iared b\ In'af in.*’ iik. reiiry 
in oxgyeii, forms reil crystalline .scales, but it i- pioeipitated 
.i.s a yellow' powder on the adilition oj an .dkali to a solu- 
tion of niereiiric chloride. Tlies(‘ two f. >niis of flic i>xide 
dill’cr even in their chemical behaMour, and are pcrliap# 
jiolymcric ; tlius, when the yellow n\ide boiled with a 
solution of potassium dicliromate a Im-ic iiieii uib'. cliromate, 
lIg.GrO,., is foniu‘d, but the crv^talli/i d oxide forms a more 
basic .salt, vi/., llgjCrl) . mul' i Minilar circumslau(^c*s. 
Mercuric oxide is dissolveil ia aeid . loiiuiug mercuric .salts 
such as mercuric nitrate, ^ t V).. ^ by digi stiiig .solutions 
of tlu'sc .salts with inerciir> they are converted into corre- 
sponding mercurous .--’.dts such as iiu-rcurous nitrate 
ng.,(N(U. I'lUt Tiiereuin oxide al^o (\\hibils feeble arid 
propertie.s ; thus it Imins lh«‘ coiiijiound K.dIgO.j whi‘n 
di.s.solved in fu.seil pnla^^iuiii liydroxide. Ba.sic lueri'unc 
salts arc also very re.nlily produced ; uiercuric siiliihatc, 
llgSO^, for example, is vleeomposed by xvater inloasoluolo 
acid salt and the iii.soluble basic sulphate Hg.SO^,. 
Mercuric sulphide, IJgS, is Ihrow’ii down n Idack 
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precipitate on passiii*? hydrogen sulphide through solutions 
of mercuric salts ; it is nut decomposed by hydruchloric 
acid ; wlion heated it becomes red. Native cinnabar and ver- 
milion consist of the red inodificatiun of mercuric oxiilc. 

No lemleiu V to r,i)iubine with hydrogen has been observed 
ill the oi I lie iiielals of this group, but tliey have all 
bfrii ohl. lined in runibination With liydroe.irbon radicles. 
Their oigano-iiietallic derivatixes corre^[»ond in composi- 
tii»ij to /.me ethyl, tlie attempt to eoiixeit 

meiviirous chloride into a currespoiiding org.mo-metaliic 
com[H)und by the action of zinc ethyl lias been llnaleee'^^- 
ful, mercury ctliyl, !!<;((!. 11. )„ biing foimed in-^tead ;ind 
mercury separated ; tliiis : - 

Hg.tT, + /n(( + Hg 1- 

It would appear, in fad, that i>nly mercurous n>m|>ouuds 
can exist in whieli mercury is associated willi ul‘••a^Ivo 
radieh's. 

[t has been sliowii tliat tliedcnsity of the vap<»urt'l etch 
of the metals cadmium and mercury is tlie halt' ot its atomic 
weight, in other woids, the gaseous moleeiih '^ ol tln^-e ele- 
ments are monatomic (]i. 471). As we are unl a'-ipi.iiuted with 
the density of any other metal in tlie st:il(‘oJ ii impj»s- 
sible to say wlidher tlieso metals are peculiar ni tins n speet. 

(.)ii coiujiaring the i>roperLii .. lhu> biii ll\ ■^ki-tehed of the 
elements of this group, the gi'in rai n'^' inhLiiiee will be at 
onee noticed, but it wdl !>e reui.irked al.M», that, although 
in resjiect of many properties the v.ii iai imi.s are gra»la1ional 
in the same degrc'. as the atomic weights, ceitain pro[»eiiics 
are not continuous, but recur periodically, 'riuis glueiuum, 
zinc, and moreury, tlie tir.sl, third, ami tiftli terms of the 
group, h.ive many ch iraeterislics in eominoii wiiieh an- 
apjiareiitly wantiug in tluicaseof mague.>iuiu and oaduiium, 
the second and fourth terms. 'Hiis eshleiieed (‘specially 
by ceitain of their jiliydcal properties, li\ tin* solubility of 
.their hyilroxides in alkalies, by the formation of basic salts, 
and by the bidiaxioiir of their sulphide^'. 

'Die. elements of this gneqi an* in many respects closely 
related to the metals (if the prexious gioup, of xvhieli 
they liny be regaid(‘d as formiiiga subgrouji, tin* foiinuhe 
of their com[HMMids being similar in im'4 cases; the 
geiier.d behaviour c-pecially of magm•^ium and its 
coinpouiids, it will be evident, is in clove accoi'dauee with 
that of caleiiim and it-^ compound- ihit many im- 
portant ilistindions charaeterize the, tv.o ginup>. Thus 
iho met.ds of tin* one .group deeomjii.-.e i.ld xvater ; 
theiroxides are poweilully ba.vie, and readily eombine xvith 
water; their carbonates are (*.\tieMiely .-lable; and llieir 
sulpliati*-; are insolubh^ or xery .-lightly Miliible oi water, .ind 
do not readily form double salts. The im-tals oi the otlier 
group, however, idther an- without, action on w,iter, or de- 
C(Uii[mj.m‘ it only w Inai lie.ited ; their oxidi'v, although basic, 

< ‘v'hibit little tendency to coinbiii'' with water ; their car- 
lion ! s are eoiuparativi'ly unstable ; .tiid i heir sulphates are 
mo tly very ..»liiblu in water, and readily i a’ln double salts, 
hi I’l.j (iiio gnaip the po.-^itive eharaitir bec.jiin*-^ more 
[>«■'. a ) II. ei i a-> tin atomic w’(‘ight imiei-e.-,, wIichm^ in the 
p" jtivi* eliiiracter diniini-he- with im re.t.-a* uf 

' 'll! ■ w t ielit. 

( iiii« oi'im. .ipp iiejitly, is much le--. elo m ly rekited to 
mnie. o iliin iv (he latter to zinc, aad nieienrv ninch 
Icv-j elo .]^ In e.alminm tliaii eadmiiim to /me; but zinc 
Jiiid cadiiru )i tie imiic elo-ely rel.ited ill. in zinc and 
m ijiieviui'j. lie- e conclu.'.ioii.s, wdiicli rc.-ult chii-ily. from 
tlie (.-nnijian onnf m.iy be tei*im*d clieniietl pmpeiti.-^, 

'ire elilu'ely eoi.diin'd by 'riioiiiseu’s thermoeheiuieal 
ni\ e;,ti.»atiou of the reactions involved in the forniation 
..*■ a nuini>'0’ ol ‘•o npomi h of flic metals ol ihi.s gioiijr, 
fi.T will be (wideiit finin tin* following tables 


Units of heat ifovelopod or 
^ . ' absorbed. 

Reaction. 


R=Mg. 

R=:Zn. 

R»:Cd. 

Solid (‘oinpoiiinlg — 

• K.O 


85,480 

82,6^0 


K,n,i!..u 

M.s,(teo 

65,680 


217,;320 

n,ri.. 

151,010 

97,210 

98,240 

Ji, Oa, so.., 711., o 


181, (i60 

1S8,290> 

A'|iicoiis .si»ln lions-' 



* 3.^020 

lf..(i30 

3,010 

ItSo^ 1 7II.,0, A.i , 

- 4,240 

2,540* 

{ 

ISO, ‘130 

112,840 

96,250 



180,180 

100,090 

89,500 

1^0, SO^A.] 

;u,8eo 

20,600 




31.220 

23,410 

1 23.820 

Hv«tH)...:>ll(.lA,i 

27,090 

19,880 1.20,290 

J(vOll'i:,-AC,M^i>„A.| 

1 ... 

18,030 




Units I'f h( at 


— 

Uiiitnof heat 

l.*i‘:i( tion 

i|r( 1 l()]i(‘il or 

{ I.'inti-t Ion. 

developed or 


Jih-ni hed 

U 

absorbed. ^ 

>lid 


A'|U( oiis.solntioii.s - 





; Hs..<.),:iN(),JlAn 

5,790 

Jig, () ... ... .. 

.Sopjiio 

t\ Jlg..,(), 3 N 03 llAq 

47,990 

Ilg„,C] 


il Il.gCk. , A(j 

3,300 



H-:, 111 , 

6 .S,V|lO 

1 i g 1 *1 lx 1 , , An 

“ 9,750 

11 ^'., 1 

41,1 to 

llg('l.,, 2 KClA(i... 

- 1 ,. 3 S 0 

iik, cC 

1 63.100 

' Uglh;, 2 KlhA(i.. 

1.610 

i'k. I’/ •• 

.‘*e,l'*r»o 

Ugljj , 2 KIA(i .... 

3,150 

iis,i, .. .. 

1 :’.I ,310 

Hg* <T*. ^ 

59,860 

K, I 

2 12 , 1' 10 

18,920 


(N)i>i*i:i: SiLVKK t.’oij). 


Xuitie. 

.S} nibol. 

\l wf. 

sj*. 

Al vol. 

Klcetric con- 
(luetivlly. 

( Vipper 

(’ll 


8 9 

7-1 

96 •! 13® a 

Sliver 


1 107-6 1 

10*5 

10*2 

lOO'O „ 0®(k 

(bdd 

All 

1 196 2 ' 

19 

lO’l 

77-9 .. „ 


'J’lieso metals may be regarded as forming a sub-group 
to the metals of the alk.ilii'.s. 

i^nftftrr is a very tenacious, ductile, malleable metal, oi 
red colour, more easily fu.-a*d than gold, but less fusible 
than silver. It is wdtlioiit action on water at a red heat, 
and doe.s not oxidize in the air at ordinary temperatures, 
but when healodlo n‘dness it rapidly combines with oxygew 
tunning a black o.xide Cut) ; wlien in a finely divided state, 
it readily unites with chlorine at ordinary temperatures, 
Moderately diluted nitric acid di.ssolves copper with great 
facility, ami it is also di.ssolved by heated concentratec 
.vidpliuric acid ; hydrocliloric acid, even when boiling, liat 
little action on the mas.dvc metal, but slowly dissolves thi 
finely divided nielal. 1' 

(k»[>pijr forms two chlorides, cujirou.s chloride, CuyClg. 
and cu[iric cliloridc, (hiCl,, but only one iodide Cu^L, 
(Aiprou.s chloride is a white crystal line substance insolubw 
in water, but it dissolves in hydrocliloric acid or ammonia 
forming colourh*ss solution.-;. Cupric chlorido is readily 
f^iduble ; it is liver-i*(»loun.*ri, but its solution in water ii 
blue; it forms crystalline double salts with the chlorides oj 
the alkali metals. It is converted into cuprous chloride 
and clilorine at a red lieat. 

(hipiie liydr(.>.\ide, (hi(UlJ)„ oej>irate.s as a pale, blui 
preci[»il:ile on the addition of an alkali to a solution of i 
cuiiric salt ; in the dry state it is stable at 100" C., but a* 
a .sliglitly liigher tem|»eratiire it is converted into thoblacl 
oxide. Cupric hydroxide, although insoluble in alkalies 


* Tlicso mniihers refcT to ji 8iih»liat« of tho + S 
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is dissolve^ by ammonia to a deep blue solution ; tlie 
production of deep blue-coloured li(]ui(ls on dissolution in 
ammonia is, in fact, characteristic of copper compounds. 
Cupric oxide, CuO, dissolves in acids, forming cupric salts, 
which are white when anhydrous, but furnish green or blue 
solutions ; they are mostly soluble. (Hi]>ric sulphate 
crystallizes \\dtli 5 mttleciilca of water, but it l\»nns a double 
sulphate with potassium sulphate, ChiK ,(S(.),)., (IH/), 
isomorphons with the corresponding zinc and jnngimsinni 
salts. Basic cupric salts arc readily ]»u)dut ed hs digesting 
the normal salts with. t.iipric liydroxide. 

By igniting cupric oxide with metallic eojipi r it con- 
verted into red cuprous oxide, Cn.,() ; this i>Mdc may also 
bo prepared by heating a solution of a enjaie >alt Viith an 
easily oxidizablo substance, such as giaju! su^ar, and an 
alkali. Most acids decompose cuprous oxiiie, foiminjc a 
cupric salt and separating metallic copiKT; ])ut it is con- 
verted into cuprous cldoride by hyilr<uhl(»ric acid. A 
number of cuprous salts exist, but they arc cxlnanely 
unstable, and mostly absorb oxygen readily, bee(»iniiig 
converted into cupric salts. I loth o.xides of eoppir are 
t easily reduced by ignition yitli hydrogen or ch:iie*».d. 

A black hydrated cujiric siilphiile is ])rrcipitaled by 
hydrogen sulphide oven from sirongly acid SDlulion.', of 
ctipric salts. 

Cuprous hydride, Cu.Ho, is deposited ns a vlhnv 
precipitate when a .solution 4jf eujnie. .sulphafe, mixed with 
hypopho.sphorou.s acid is heated to about Od" (\: it soon 
turns brown, and when heated to 70" C. suddeidy deeom 
poses, with evolation of hydrogen ; hydroehloricai id eimveits 
it into cuprous chloride : — 

CiiJI.> + 2TKl-Cii,ri,>-l-2ir,. 

Silver is a white metal, infeiior in iiialleublily only ti> 
gold among the heavy metals ; it is harder than gold, ami 
softer than copper. It is the le.st-known conductor of heat 
and electricity, lb may be distilh'd by the. aid of the 
oxy-hydrogen flame. Tt is not oxidized by ordinaiy n\ygrn, 
and is incapable of decomposing uatt‘r, but like mercury it 
is oxidized by ozone. * Moderatt'ly diluti'd nilne acid 
dissolves it readily, and it is dis.solved by In'aled couei n- 
trated sulphuric acid; it also resembles eoppn and meicury 
■ in its behaviour wdth hydrochloric acid, and mcreur\ in ils 
behaviour with hydriodie acid. It iiniles with flu* 
halogens at ordinary tomperatuves, and, like im reiiiy, readily 
combines with sulphur, and is jueeijutattd by h\dr(»gen 
sulphide from sirongly acid solutions ul its salts as black 
sulphide, AgoS. ' 

Silver forms two cblorid(*s, argentic chloride, AgCl, 
w'liich is white, and insoluble in water, but readily .soluble 
in ammonia, and a black argeiitous cldoride, the c»>inposi 
, tion of which te not known witli certainly, but is |»rol)ably 
AgyCl 2 . Corresponding bromides exbt, but oidy the <me 
.iodide, AgT, is known. Argentic chloride bccoiiirs \iok*t 
^'coloured on exposure to light, apparently owing to the 
, formation of the lower chloride ; the iodide iloos not alter 
in appearance, but aequire.s Ibo pro[»erly <•! atliaeling iiietab 
lie silver, and hence its enqjlouueiit in photography. The 
subchloride is not changed by nitric acid, but is eoinertcd 
by ammonia into inets^llic .silver and arg(‘iitie eldori»le. 

A brown argentous hydroxide, Ag (Oil), is preeipitated 
from solutions of argentic .salts (»n the addition of an 
alkali; it is slightly soluble, in water and its .si)lution is 
. faintly alkaline ; it lo.ses water at a lcin]>erat\ne above 0(1'’ 
O., and is converted into argentic oxide,, AgO. A i gentle 
• oxide is a brown iiowder ; it gives oil a certain amount of 
oxygen, even at 100° C., and also wh(‘n <*\pi»sed to .sunshino; 
it neutralizes the stroiigc.st acids, forming argentic .salts .such 
as argentic nitrate, AgNOj^. Argentic s\ilphat»\ Ag.jSO,,, is 
iHlBOmorphous with anhydrous sodium suliihate, and it also 
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forms an alum, Ag2Al^(S04)4, 24H2O, which, however, 
is extremely iinstablo" 

Silver also bums a .subo.\idc probably of the coinpo.^ition 
Ag^O.), and a j»ero\ide of which the coin[»usitH)n is 
uncertain, but }*robably is c.\i»re.ssed by the fonnuli AgJ).,. 
Both are e.xtreiiiely uintable ; tlie former is dcctanpo.seil by 
umuKMiia into metallic silver ami aigontic o\ide, wJiieli 
dis.sol\es, and acids act iijion it in a similar manner. 

Argentic, caibonate is iii.soliibli* in w.drr, .Jinl ibvoinjmsea 
at 2 UU (//. into tin- oxiib* and carbon dioMdi*. 

^letallic ."il vor slow ly pn i’ipilatul lioni M-lntions of its 
.s.'ilts by JiydioLTcn .it oidinary leinjx laliiir , that it is a 
1 less ]aKsili\e i‘lemi nt than hydrogen. 

Cold is a niet.d of lieli yellow colour m arly a- . oft ;i.S 
lead when in a |.nre st.ito. It exhibits n.* . y to 

combine direct 1 \ witli fixM.’en, .and is imt di.'-nlv.d Oy any 
.single ai’id, exci pt ^LIl nii- aei.l, but it n-adily • cnd.in' > with 
the ludogens, ami theu liue tle—oUis in a inixtuif 1 t i.iliie 
and liydro(‘hlorie Jiriii;-, whali bbi iah-^ diloiini* (p. Itbi). 

(Jold i,s reduci'tl tioi[i a - i(nn>ound-. with i-xlunie 
reailine.-;.s, but varies in j'loj 1 iln > .ii-iM>iiling to ih'c natnie 
<»f tlui e.oinponnd Inuii wliah 1! 1- ^'p.llalfd ; in l:iet, it 
appear.s to e.xi.st in .'‘cveird allot repn* imiditicatmiis. Thus, 
according to Tliuinseii, when a .olmion of auric, eliloiidc 
reduced by sul[>liiirous acid, the •■oM .•. jmi .. t* a.-, a light- 
<*oloiircd powder which leadily eaki,^ tom tin r. but lioni a 
.soliilioii of auiic bromide it .sejjai.itt' as .an « xlo m« 1 \ line 
daik-eoloiired pi)wd(‘r which exhi]iit'> no li mh ufy to 
agglomerate; a thiid inodilieation, al^u limly pul\«iulent, 
but lii.strun.s, is obtained by reducing aunms bioiuide or 
iodide with .sulphurous acid. Tlioinst n find' lh.1i the « on 
version of the .secuiid (Aua) and thiid (Au/jl) "1 these 
modifications into that obtaineil from aiiiie chh-i’idc (An) 
would involve development of heal, and of dilbitiit 
amounts in tlie two eases ; thus : — 

Anfi - All f 17 "l) imiN nf la at. 

Alla Aiifl-JlU ,, ,, 

By the adion of ehloiine, 1 educed gold i> n.nv cited into 
the chloride, Au..(’l,; this i-i decomposed by water into 
aiirous chloride, Au.I.T,, ami auric*, » liloride, Au( '1 . Auric 
ehloridc is .soluble in water, but auroiis eliloi ide i.s insoluble; 
in contact wdlb w.iter, esjieeially on waiiiilng. the litter 
decomposes into im-lallie gold ami aiiiie ihh'inh’ Aiiiic 
chloride i.s rcadilv coiiveiled into aiiious Jilmide wlu n 
liiati'd to C. The gold ])roiiiides may be ^bt lined 

in a similar niaiiiier, and e.xliibit similar piojn iln but an* 
less stable. Aiirous and auric iodides, Au I . ami \ul , aie 
botli insoluble, and .'^till less st ilde. 'Die aiiii* ci-ii p«>unds 
combine with the haloid aeiils, and with (im hdmd ci-m- 
pounds of most other metals, foiniing ei\ -1 iP is .-..i.ii!e«l 
double .salts ; these ilouble salts, Ijliwi m r. ii'-o. i- jardid 
as salts of the. aeid.s loimed by the ui'.-u' i-I ils Imloiil 
acids x\itli the aiiiie halogin coiup'UMi . die double 
clduride of gold and [lotassium, ler • \ iii.p'--, l\( 'l An(’l , as 
the ]>olas.simii salt of the acid JlAu( ! 

On treating aun»u.s eliloi idi with • • 'ai a n ]M.ta.ssiuni 
hjdroviile, a ilark gieeii .Mib ». n- . < blaim‘d, wbieh 

is (irobably the corn .-]tondui.- I’Min xid* . it d»i.omjoses 
.^jiuiitaneously into im tallu* e- ld md am le hv dio.xiile. Auric 
bydix»xide, AuftMl ) m j-ri ■ ipiiali il by alK.dii s fi om a .-uiu- 
tion of auric ehloiide .m .1 dill Irown poWilux wbiih is 
(juii'kl} reibiced on e.xpo un It. bghl. Atlilid gold iiv di i .X- 
itle, deii\cd fiom the oxide Au O ajipe.ii.^ also to exi-t. 

Tile liyilioxi(ii*s ol gold mdabit xeiy feeble li..'ii;/pi!)- 
l>ertie.s ; in fad, the s.ilt^ ioiim-d on dis-Mtlx iny aiiiic 
hydroxide in nitric ami .sulphniie acids iin* sv> un l.ible lh.it 
they have not beui isolateil. Auric hxdioxidc, howe\ei, 
possesics marked .acid jU'operties, and is dis.M.iMd by a 
sulution of j'otassium liidio.xide,— pot.issmm ainate a 

V -- 07 
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[thallium. 


crystalline siilt of the composition KAuO*,, SHoO, separating 
from the solution on concentration. On digesting auric 
hydroxide with ammonia it is converted into the so called 
fukninating gohl, which is obtaintsl in the form of a 
yel]()wish-hn)wn [)()wder easily ox[iloded by percii-isioii or 
heat ; it is somewhat uncertain what is the CDinpositioa of 
this body, but it is not improbable that it is rciiresi^nl'd 

by the formula Au (N H.^) | q!|| j 

The distinctions between copper, silver, and gold an‘ 
obviously very marked; yet they resemble eaeli other in 
many respeeXs, the relation being especially evident when 
the cili)rous and auroiis coniponnds are compared with the 
argentic compounds. It is to be noted that their hyrlroxides 
and many other of tludr compounds arc acl«Ml ou by 
ammonia in a charaetcristic manner, botli silver and gold 
hyiln»xitles being converted into highly explo-ivti bodies ; 
the nature of the products has not been ;iscert.iiiu‘d with 
certainty, but ajiparenUy they are allied in ('r)ni[)o-ition. 
The anuuoniacal derivatives tif cu[)|)er eorn’^pond in com- 
position to those formed from nickel, a metal which in 
many res[»ccts is allieil to copper. 

As in tlie inagncsiiini group of metals, the positive 
cliarac.ter diminishes with increase (»f atomic, weight, but 
to a much greater extent. 

Silver is the only clcmeiii of the groiii> which exhibits 
inarkeil analogy w'ith tlic metals of the alkalies, —being 
connected with them by the i>oinorphi.-ii. of its sulpliate 
with that of sodium, by th(‘ foiimition ot an alum, by the 
alkalinity of its liyilroxidi*, and by its colour. Thermo 
chemical investigation also indicates a marked analogy 
betw’ecn silver and the nuitals of the, alkalies, the sulphates 
of silver, soilium, ami potassium dix^olving m w'ater with 
absorption of heat, wdiereas nearly as nnn.li in*ut is develojied 
on dissolving cop[»cr hul[)iiabi a^ when the equivalent 
amount of siiljiliuric acid is adilcd to wMter, cojiper sulphate 
resembling in this respect the sulpluite.s of magnesium and 
zinc ; thus : — 

Ag..S ()4 , .-Vj — - *1,480 imit -1 of licaL 
KySi\,A(i -- -0,380 
N;i.,SO^, Aq -00 

f'iiS()i,Aii 10,3110 

7aiS()^,Aii - 18,500 

M.gSO^,A.i i>0,:i00 

The cxi'^teMicc of doiilde salt'. Midi a^ CiiK ,(S(),) 
6 lf^, 0 , isoniurjdiou.-. with those derived from (he sulphates 
of magnesium and zinc, and the nMdlMi -,-< wltli which basic 
salts of cop[»er arc formed, are coniiimatory of the con- 
clusion tliat eo[»per is allied to zinc ami niimjiesiuin. 

The results of the tliermo-cliemical investigation of 
copper, silver, and gold are of cuii.^Ider ible intere.-t, as W'ill 
be evident from the following tables To illustrate the 
apjilieation of the values in these table., it may be pointed 
out that the stability of llui oxides of coj>per and the 
instability of silver oxidi; and of auiic liydroxide are 
explaiiiLMl l)y the fact that inut’li Inat dcviTipeil in tln^ 
formation of the oxides of coppi-r fioni their elements, 
W'hen-as tini formation of silver oxide would invtdve but a 
sliirlit ilcvelopmciib of heat, and tlir f«amatiun of aurii*. 
liydroxld'* w’onld even involve a laigL- «\pf Mditure of 
em r ry. 'riicn it will ])e m)ticed that, in llm i«uination ot 
cupious i(.didi‘, lieat is d(;vido[>ed to the exti iit of 
Hint- p»‘r in.'lecule, ami that the foriiia1i«)n of an mpicoiis 
fiolnllnh (.f riiprio iulid-* w'uiild involvj the di-v dojmicilt of 
units per molecule; liciice it follow's that the 
coii^ivi'Mi of tw'o molc'cules of cupric, iodide, iido a 
molecule of cnpnjus iodide, ami a molecule of iodine would 
be attended by the development of no less than dlloliO — 
2 X 1 04 10 = 1 1 700 uniU of heat. This explains t he fact that 
’ mixture of cuprous iodide airl iodine, and not cupric 


iodido, is obtained on adding potassium iodido to a solution 
of cupric sulphate: — 

2 CUSO 4 + 4KI - Cuglo 4 - 12 + 2 K 2 SO 4 . 

Again, the superior affinity of auric bromide for hydrogen 
bromide as compared with that of auric chloride for hydrogen 
chloride is shown by the development of 7700 units of heat 
in the formation of the compound AuJirijH, and of only 4630- 
units in the formation of the corresponding chlorine com- 
pound AuCl^H ; and tliat the latter is almost completely 
decomposed and converted into the former on treatment 
with hytlrobromic acid is evidenced by the development of 
1 3,800 units of heat in the reaction, complete decomposition* 
r,iquiriiig the development of 1 1,300 units. 
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Unite of 

Ui'urtlon. 

lioilt 1 

Ucaetlon. 

heat 


(IfvelojK-il, j 


developed. 

rii ,0 

37,H50 1 



< 'll.. .0 

4i»,M0 1 

Ag., , 0 

5,900 

(•li'.n, 

<'u('l„,A.i ... 

Cil.t’l,, .^<1 

('ll, l!i„, . 

'■n.l....V| 

! 

11 , II, so 
•;-j,7io ! 
40,8 30 : 
10,410 ' 




e. 1,750 1 

As. Cl 

29,380 

'■'•a, lii- 

4'.»A)7o ' 
:V2,.520 i 
40,300 ;! 

Ak, I’-v 

22,700 

I. 

A-, 1 

13,800 



Ak'./),*JIICI 

77,220 



00,010 II 

Ag..o, ‘Jilin- 

0O,9H0 

2111 

72,150 ' 

Ar;(),‘2l|| 

10‘2,J40 

42,580 

(•||.■o, -.ilK'lA.i . 

1 

.\r.;o, -jiK’i.)., 

(•ii.'(), :>lll!r.\i[.. 

‘jo,7»;o 

At-..^, ylir.rAci 

.51,100 

('il.'O, ^IlIAi] . . . 

33,730 , 

Afj), -JlllAii. 

63,720 

('u(>,'2lll.'lAc| 

('u(()ll),, 21I(nA.i 

(’ii(.), NjO,A.i 

(.'11(011),, N„(.>^A.l ...| 

]5,27i) , 
14,010 : 


1.5.350 

1 i,80U 

Ag./), XaOj.A(i 

10,880 

('iiO, SOjAc| 1 

ls,soo 

.\-Ai,S(.VVi 

14,490 

(’n(OII)a, S(),Ai| .. 

IS, 110 



Rcarf Inn. 

Unll:. of lif.il 
• k*\ clcl't'd Id 
uLsoi l>i (I. 

Uniction. 

UnllA of liealj 
developed on 
absorlied. | 

. ._4 

Vu , f’l*, 

2J,SJ0 

An('bTrAq,l]lBrAq 

13,800 

\»i , Ur, 

.*^,850 

\MP>r^ll.Vq, 41101 Aq 

- 510 

Yu , 1 4 

.^810 

A 111 4 j , Aq 

4,4.50 

-3,760 

-11,400 

\u , Hr 

SO 

Aulij-., , At[ 

\u , 1 

- 5,. 5 JO 

AiibrJl*|..5lIsO, Aq 

\n., , 0| , 3II..O 

- 13,190 

.Yu , (4 t , A<i 

27,270 

\u(UlI).,, 3lf( 'lAq 

18,410 

All , Ihj , Aij 

.5,091) 

YiifOlD j , 3lI15rAq 

J9,IS0 

An , 01;, , llOlAq 

31,800 

\ul 4^.\q , III ’1A(1 ... 

4,. 530 

All, Hr,, llHrAq ... 

12,790 

\iir»i-jA<| , II IJrAq .. 

7,700 



'riic values in t his tabic have reference to the modification 
of gold obtaiiieil by reducing :i sululioii of auric chloride 
with .sul[dmrous acid. ^ 


TiiALiauM — L kad. 


Njiiue. 

iiiIkjI. 


Sj>. Kr. 

At. vol. 

Electric condao 
tlvlty at 0" C. 

44ialliiJiii 

'I'l 

‘J03 6 

11-8 

17'2 

9-36 


i>i, 

‘JOiJ'l 

11-4 

18*1 

8*32 


ThaUiaui i.s a lieavy crystalline metal, resembling 
c.idiiiiuin ill app«HTiaiice ; it is extrciULdy soft, even lead 
scratching it reailily. lb melts at 204"' (J., and boils below 
a white heat ; the liquid metal can hardly be distinguished 
from mercury. It is reduced from solutions of its salts by 
zinc, but not by cadmium. It readily dissolves in concen- 
trated nitric acid, and is also dissolved by dilute sulphurio 
acid, especially if it be in contact with a piece of platinum, 
but it is only slowdy attacked even by boiling hydrochloric 
acid ; it decomposes water at a red heat. It combines 
with the luilogcns at ordinary temperatures. When exposed 
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to the air it oxidizes almost as readily as the more positive 
alkali metals, chiefly thallious oxide, TJoO, being formed ; 
and when heated to redness and plunged into oxygen it 
burns brilliantly with a pure green light, chiefly tliallic 
oxide, Tl^,Ojj, being produced. 

Four chlorides of thallium have been doscribed, viz., 
TlCl or TlyClg, TI0OI4, Tl4Cl«, and TICI3 or corre- 

sponding bromides, ahd the two iodides, TIT or Tl.Jo, and 
TIT3 or TWfi, have also been obtaineil. Thallious ddoride, 
TlCl or TJcjUlg* separates as a wliite precij.itate si arcoly 
distinguishable at first sight from ^^ilvur rhloiide, on tin*- 
addition of hydrochloric acid to a solution of a thallious 
salt; but in properties it more nearly resend »1 l‘s h atl chlo- 
ride, PbCl.,, being slightly soluble in lulling water, from 
which it separates again on cooling in crystals, and seal cely 
more soluble in aqueous ammonia than in wwivv. 'riiallinm 
Bosquichloride, Tl^Clfl, formed by melting thallious cldoiide 
in a stream of chlorine, crystallizes in brilliant, orang- } ellow 
plates, moderately soluble without di'coinposition in watcT 
slightly acidulated with liydroelihaic acid. M’hallic cldo- 
ride, TlCl, or TlJfl^j, is formed on dissolving tludlii- oxide 
in hydrochloric acid; it crystallizes from liydrochloii*' add 
in colourless prisms of the ooinposilioii 'rU'l., Ib.O or 
TloClg, 211 ^ 0 . Little is known of the chloride i’l/'l,, but 
the corresponding *broinidc is obtained on adding thallimis 
bromide to a hut solution of thallic bromide, separating 
from the hot liquid in yellow shining needles. M’hallious 
bromide is nearly insoluble in water, but thallic bromidt* i.> 
very soluble and delique.seent ; the bromidt; 
composed by w'ater into thallious and thallic bromide and 
the bromide TI jBr^j, wdiieh crystallizes in oraugc-red lamiu;e. 
This last compound is also decLunposed b\ wati-i, willi 
Kcparation of thallious bronn<le. Thallious iodule, 111 or 
TlgL, has a brilliant yellow colour, and is aliiin.st iusolubh* 
in water, and scarcely more soluble in a solution ol 
sium iodide; when heated it becomes scarhd, but il.^ >< ll^w 
colour is restored by friction. It is t mu elore opptv-ite. in eha 
racter to mercuric iodide, Tlgl.,, which is .^earlei, but become.^ 
yellow when heated, and is readdy sobdjie in pota.ssium iodide 
solution, althougli insoluble in water. Thallie iodide i.-> 
an extremely unstable eom])ound, and, likt! eujaie iudide, 
readily decoinpose.s into ioilinc and thallious iodidi'. 

Thallious o.xide is alnuKst black in colour ; like lithurge, 
FhO, the corresponding lead o.vide, it fu>e; ic.ulily, and 
the fused oxide is absoibcd by bone-ash so that a silver 
thallium alloy may be cupilled like a silver-lead alloy. It 
di.ssolves readily in water, forming a e«)lonrle^'', j»i)werfully 
alkaline solution, greasy to the toueh, of tlialliou, hydn*\id»*, 
TI(()II) or TL(Oll).,. Ilie latter compouml ma\ br ob 
tallied in pale-yellow'juismatie crystals; it is reconverted into 
the oxide by mere e.x[)osure over snlphurie acid in a \aeiinni 
at the ordinary^ temperature. I'he solution of tballious 
hydroxide has nearly all tlie pn)])eities eharaeteristic of 
Bodium hydroxide; but it has a sliglit lemlimcy to ab.sorb 
oxygen. Thallic hydroxide, Tl(()li). or TI .^( Ml),., separ- 
ates as a brown gelatinous j)recipitate on the addition of 
alkalies to a solution of a thallit! .salt ; by heating to about 
200 ° C. it is converted into thallic oxide, I’KO.. This 
oxide is a dark brown powder fu'^ibh* with difliculty , il i.s 
reduced to the low'cr 'oxide at a red lieat. It has much 
less marked basic pr<i^)erlies than thallious t>xide, but 
dissolves readily in acids, formiug thallic salts; it is 
insoluble in water. Thallious .^alts are not precipitated by 
hydrogen sulphide in presence of .strong acids, but tlie 
thallium is completely precipitated as a brown sulpiiiile 
from solutions of the salts of weak acids, such as tliallions 
acetate, aud by alkaline snl]>hides. 

Tliallious hydroxide readily absorbs carbon dioxide, 
forming thallious carbonate, II0CO3. This salt crystallizes 
in prisms, and is soluble in about four times its weight of 


boiling water, forming an alkaline solution; it is fusible, 
but decomposes wlieii Jieated to dull redne.ss. Thalli<*us 
sulphate, Th8(^,, is ituiuorphous with potassium sulphate ; 
it also forms an alum, TbAl..(SOj)^, and dim). in 

salts such as T^,.^I^(^S()J)^, blb.O, i.s<»mori>hoiis with the 
corresponding p()ta>Mmu salts. A large number of thalli«ms 
salts, in fact, an.* i^«)im>rphous with the eorrespoiuiing 
sodium, potassium, ami ammonium ^alts. 1'hiillio sulphate, 
T1.2 (SO,)j, 71 f >(), is decMHUposul i\en by eohl water; it 
fonii.s an anhydious (louble sulphate w ith put a.- .-in 111 .siiljilialt 
(piite ilillerent fnau llie alums in eiunposit ion, viz., 

TL(SO,),, 2K.S(),. 

LtUii is a blui.sh-wliit(', extrimuly soft iiift.d ; it fuses at 
.12/)° C. Tt is readily di^s<»lved by nitric a<'id, und is i- lowly 
acted on when bi>ileil willi hydnx-hloib* or dilutr .-‘nl[.lniric 
acid, hydrogen being t v t»l\t d. jMthougb it in the 

air, the oxidation is only .supi'itieial, but it readily .ib.'oibs 
oxygen when heated. Its ovah s nn* v<‘ry ea.'-ily iedu»Ml. 

Only one .stable «.hloiidi*of h-ail, l*b(_’l, is known ; wlun, 
however, the oxides l*b,( > aud I'bt ) , an* di-.-.ol\ed in ]i\dro- 
chloricaeid at a low ti mpei.itun , ‘'ulutitais aie IoiiiumI which 
apparently contain the cm n - puinluiL;^ chlorides I'b ('!,_ and 
l*bCl,, a.s tliii oxides may be n jiiei i[.itati''l b\ alk.ilie.s, but 
the sliglitest beat causes elilniiiu' n» be Lead 

chloride is dilliciilfly soliibh* in w.itir, t’mi 1 wliirh i* crystal- 
lizes ill tielicali* white needles. Lrail iodide, I’b I < iv-.tal- 
lizos in brilliant jadlow plates spaiiii'-dy s ilnbl« in watt i-. 

JjC^id ff>rms a siil>exide, Lb.O, a monoxide, l’l-< ). w dioxide 
or peroxiile, l*l>0,, and a fourth o.\ide, I'l> t)p uhiih may 
be regarded as a compouml of the imuioxid!' aud iboxide. 
II 10 suboxido is black; like, the coiusiumding t»xiih'- of 
mercury and silver, it iurnislies the luet.d and as.ilt dinved 
from the monoxide on treatment with acids. The m(<m»\ido, 
Pb(), ordinarily know'ii as litliai'i/e, is prepared on the large 
scale, by the oxidation of lead in air; tlie ]aiie oxide ims a 
lemon-yellow colour, and is insoluble in wat(‘r ; it lines at 
a heat below redness. 1’he et»rics]>omUng li}dro\itle, 
l).>, is obtained on aildimi; ammonia to a snlulion 
a lead salt su(‘h as leail nitiate, l'b(NO..),, as .1 white 
amorphous precipitate, wliiili absuibs carbon dio.vuh* on 
e.xpo^urc to air ; it is coiiveih‘il into the lexide wlnn helled 
alMive 100“ V, The oxide aud liulroxiile are naiiily aetfai 
on by acids, and form stable .-alt>» ; but they areal-o solui>!e 
in alkalies. J^ead nitrate i.-^r.isilv solubL*, but h ail sulpliate 
and (!a?’l)onate are insoluble in wati-r ; they may l»e obt. fined 
in crystals isoiiioiqdious with tho-^e td the corie^poiiding 
barium .salts. The earbouat** i^ re.ulily deejmqfo-ed when 
lieated, and on heating the sul[iliatt‘ with had hi1[ hnle 
met allie h:Jid is obtained : PbS(), I- I’bS 2l'l»-! 

Lead sesijuioxiili*, rb.O.., is little known, ii h.is a 
bn)wn colour, ami is cuu\t‘rletl into the Uiome jile .md 
oxygen when lieatcd. J^ead dioxidi*, I’bt ). , al.^o lias a 
brown colour; it may b" obtained 1 >\ pa- ine. ililoin.e into 
water in wliieli le;ul t>\ide is .su^pi'iidi-d. It uiiio dontly 
with .sul[»hiir dioxide, lorining lead .-ailpli.if' , .-iilln i( nt heat 
being develo|»cd lo(‘ause the ma-^ to .d'*\\ • it 1- emiverted 
into the inonoxide when heated ; it i- in '-hibli in must a<-ids, 
but is dissolveil b\ acidic acid, aial ipj'.iieiitly loiivt rted 
int»> a corresponding acetate ; l'\ lu iii_Mt wilJi pota.ssium 
Jiydro.xide, [fota-'siuui plumbati' 1- piodueed, wliieh may be 
obtained in eryst.ds of the ei>mpo-.!l luii K .LbO , IlL/h 

lly carefully healing lead iiionuxide to low’ redness in 
ail it is converted into th.- u.l oxidn or minium, tlie most 
usual composition of wlii« h i- ivprr.sfiiti'd by the lonnnla 
Lb.j0.p On treatingthi^. ovido with acids nitric acid, foi 
iwaiiqde it furnishes lead nil 1 ale and lead dit»\idc. 

Lead is i>reei[vitated IfV hydrogen sul]iliide, a^ a black 
sulphide, evim from strongly aild solutioTis <»f its alts. 

Although no stable chloride ol li’ad exists containing mure 
than two atoms of chlorine, a stable totracthyJ deiivalive, 
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rb(Co!Ir,) 4 , the existence of which affprds conclusive evi- 
dence t h;it lead may function as a tetrad element, is obtained 
by the action of zinc ethyl on the chloride TbClo ('/PboClJ. 
Tlie hydroxide, Pbf(JolIf,).,.()J{, is powerfully ba.de. 

(.\)in[)niind.s of thaJliiini with hydrocarbon radic-les only 
have not yet bjen obtained ; a thallium di(‘tliylchlonde, 
Known, however. It is a crystalline body 
of leinai Kai>lf! stability, and is ri‘adily eonverli-il into the 
h\droxi(le, 'ri((Ulr,)j,.01i, which is also ciystalline. and 
very soliii»Ij in xvaUa* ; the solution is strongly alkaliiu*, 
nevt'ithelcsi the hydn>xiilo jIocs not (‘.\liibil tin* sliijiltest 
tendency to attract earl am dioxide, althoiiL'Ii it readily 
foiins salts with other acids. 


Tlie relatif)!! of tlnilliuin to lead will 1 k‘ Milliciently 
evident from the abior .-Ketch c)f tln^ projHMlirs of sunn; t»f 
the more important enmpounds of the two «.leincu1s; it 
will be ]ii)ljecd also lljal tliallium has slioii'; ]Miin1s of 
resemblanci* with tin; jnetals of the alkalii*^. and that it is 
in some r< -.peefs rclaLe»l to mercury, its lel.itioii to the 
alkali mcl.il.^ is e^peciolly indie.ated by tin* extreme, reatli- 
ness wiili wliieh it is oxidized, by the pro])ei t le.s of tlnilli(ms 
Jiydroxide, and by the i.^omor|)hisni of many thallious 
Com[iounds with the correspoiuliin^ pot.is-inm and sodium 
coni[>ounds. 'J’hci niocheinical invest i^^d ion (‘iitirely com 
firms these ccmelu.sions, as will be e\itleiit from the follow- 
ini' tallies, the he, it ol noulralization of thallium liydroxide 
bcin^f etpuil to that of the hydroxides of potassium and 
sodium, but the aflinity of thallium for oxy^^nui beince only 
about (‘ijual to tliat (d‘ mercury and e(»pper, ami .somewhat 
less than that of lead. The heat (d ncinrali/atioii td‘ lhallic 
hydroxide cxcei'ds that of aliiminii*. liydnjxido. 
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Ph,0 

50, .300 

Ph,Cla 

82,770 

I’l>, »!•, 

04,4.50 

I’b.T, 

.30,070 

Pli(),2llOl 

50,8.31) 

PM), 2! 1 fir 

0.5, 0.30 

PbO.tim 

CD, MO 

I’M>, •JHClAq.... 

22, 1 DO 

PM),2linr.\u ... 

2.5,750 

I’I.<>."JIUA.| 

31,3Dt) 

n.o, so., A.] 

23,.5i'() 
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Pl0<'l.,. All 
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1 - 0,M»0 
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RemarkB. 


Foniiiitioii of the solid com- 
pounds. 


!) 

I ( 'riio products being entirely 
I ^ precipitated. 

I j ^riic cldoridc and bromide being 
j i di.ssolved. 

j riic .suljiliatc being precipitated. 


\ 


oliitions lieiug formed. 



Pom )X- A i.r M iM r w — I ndium. 

N.um*. 

! AI.TOI. EUrtrlcdondac. 

pol l 111 

p* n 1 ' 4-2 

Aliiiliiniulii 

Al 27'3 1 2 0 10-5 .3370 at 20*0. 

liKlinm . . 

In 113*1 1 7-4 15’.3 


The tirst of these elt*meuts has already been described. 
Aluminium is related not only to boron but also to silicon 
among the non-metaKs, and to magnesium among the 
inot.ils. rt.s oviJo is one of Uk njo.st stable known, and, 
like silicon and boron oxides, eannotbe reduced by charcoal 
alone. ^Phe metal is usually obtained by heating the double 
chloride of .sodium and aluminium, 2NaCl,Al.,Cl^, with 
sodium. Aluminiiim is a white nialleablo metal, nearly 
resembling zinc in colour and Jiardnes.s ; it fuses at a lower 
leinperalure than silver, but does not volatjlizG. It is 
rapidly dissolved by liyilroelilurie acid, but only slowly 
acted on by healed nitric and sulphuric acids ; it is readily 
disMiIved by .solutions ol the alkalies, fn a finely-divided 
.state it ajipeai’S to deci>in[»o^e w atm* almost as e.i.sily as mag- 
nr.sium, but when in mas-;, c,\eu if heated to full redness in 
.steam, it decom[»o.sc,^ \\ ater but .slow ly, ow iug to theformation , 
of a coating of oxidi‘ mi it.s surfai-o which protects the metal; 
oil this account also it uiny ])u Ju-ited intensely in air with- 
out undergoing more than ji siqierficial oxidation, but in the 
form of powder it burns brightly wlum hc.ated to redness 
in air or ox\gi‘ii. Aluiidniiim lakes fire wdicn heated hi . 
ehlorino gas, and is cimvi'i ted into the chloride, which is 
:dsi> produced on pas.'-irig chlorine over an ignited mixture 
of alumina and charcoal. 

Alumiiiiuni forms only one, chloride, the density of wliich 
ill flu; .state of v.i}M>ur i*orn spmids w’itli the formula AloCl^j ; 
it also forms only «a .'-ingle tixide, Al^O... Aluminium 
ehloiide is a colon rlc.s.s, ery.stalline, volatile substance; it is 
di*li(pieM"ciil ami ilissolvcs readily in water, much heat 
bfing ilcvclopcd, formii'; a .‘-trongly acid solution. 
Aluminium hyilroxiile, Al..(<>]i),;, i,eparatea as an aliiiost 
colourirss gelatinous piecijutale on tlie addition of alkalies 
to a siiluti<Mi of an aluminium .snit ; it Ls readily soluble in 
acids, fnrmiug .salts .such as aluminium sulphate, Al 2 (S 04 ) 3 . 
Ahmiiniurn .sul|diate, is extremely soluble in water; it is 
vciy readily ia)iivcrte«l into basic salts; it dombiues with 
the .siilphato.s f)f the alkali inotal.s forming charpeteristio 
double sails — the .so-called alum.s. 

Aluminiiini hydroxide also po.ssessos marked acid 
j»ro])i;rtic.s, being soluble in alkalies, ahd- furnishing salts 
such us sodium uluminate, NaAAloOAK^/^Qtt.jfCIlitio.n alundU'.' 
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niulu hydroxide is converted into ahiiiihiium oxide or 
alumina, AI2O3; if ft has been exposc^d only to a moderate 
red heat the alumina is a soft, white, powder like 
magnesium oxide, and is soluble in aciils ; but sifter strong 
ignition it becomes very hard and insoluble, or diilicultly 
soluble, ill acids. Alumina occurs iuitiv4j us eorundiiiii in 
crystals isomorphoiis with the corresponding oviiles of chro- 
mium andirou ; in tfie crystalline .state it is tin* hardest sub- 
stance known nc<t to the diaiiioiid, and insnlvible in all 
acids, but like silica it is dissolved on fusion with alk!ilie.s. 

The only reactions which, iu the case of aliiniimiuo^ lia\e 
been submitted to thorinoeheinical invoslignlion arc - 


hydrochloric acid; no precipitate is produced when aluinU 
nium salts arc simirarly treated, aluminium sulphide being 
at once deconiposod by water and converted into the 
hydroxide. 

C 1 1 KO.M I L\M — ^ r \ N O A N 1 :s I-: IK — Co n A LT N r ( ’ K KL. 
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The resemblance of aluiikitiiiijii to boiun 
magnesium is most evident wln*n the oxnlis and rhlniiiios ! 
are compared. Thus, their oxiih-s are all boilii*.-. of griat 
stability, and, excepting niagnesium oxide, iimiKed 

acid propi!rtie.s ; and their chloiide^ l)elia\c .Minilai]> win ii 
added to W’ater, boron and .silicon chlorides being eiitin ly 
decompo.scd, and aluiuiniiiin and magncsinin chlorides at 
lea.st partially, the reaction in I'ach case being attcndid by 
the development of a very cuiisider.d)lo anioiinl ol lie.it ; 
thus, according as quant itii'.s an^ taken wliieli an* .e; the 
molecular weights of the chlorides, <»r wliieli contain the 
same amount of chlorine, we have 


SiCl.,A(| - 
B0!a,Aq - 

AltjOkji 


81 ,lJtO 
7 ih‘.ino 
liAOlU) 
— !!.'•, ‘.cjo 


1 j< 1 , , .\<| 

U A.| 


It may be remarked also that juagne.siuin and uluininiiiin 
both form very soluble .sulphates, wliieli n.ulily conibine 
with other sulphates. 

Indium i.s easily reduced from its oxide by hvdrogen, 
and is precipitated from solutions td its .salt > by e.idiniuiii 
and zinc. It is an extreincly rare metal, and (;ceur.s alway.s ’ 
associated with zinc. It is a .soft, <Iuetile, wliite metal, I 
destitute of crystalliiu! structure, inucli lesimhling lead 
in appearance. • It nqudly dissuhes in c4)ncciitr.iti d 
hydrochloric acid, slowly in dilute mine, mill .Mil[)hmio 
acids. It melts at 17 ( 3 ' but, i.s much Ic^s \olaliIe than 
cadmium, and may be melted in the air without oxidizing; 
at a bright ned heat it burns with a \iolet llame form- 
ing a yellow oxide, iir.O .. 

Indium chloride, In.dd^j, sublimes willimit finsion at an 
incipient white heat, coinlen.sing in .solt wliite lamina*. 
Indium oxide, IirA);, i.s not ^olatile e\L‘ii at a white he.it ; 
it is readily .soluble iu aciils. It is .staled tliat by In ating 
ina stream of hydrogen the oxidc.^ andJnO., 

are in succession formed fiuiii it, but their exist i-nee as 
detinite compounds has not been .satisfaetoiily est:i]>li^hed. 
Indium hydroxide separates as' a wliite gelatinous precipitate 
on the addition of aminonia to cold .solulious of iiidic .salts ; 
it is soluble in alkalie.s, and on ignition is converted into 
the oxide laiOj,. Jndiuiu siiiphatc forms with ammonium 
.suljAate a double sulphate fn.,(Nirj).(S(),),,L’ lll.O. i.M) 
morphous with the alums; when hei.ii’-d only to :>(»' (\, 
however, *this salt is converted into oin3 containing only 
4 molecules of water of crystallization. 

On passings hydrogen sulphide into soluliuns of indium 
a yellow precipitate is obtained, which i.s decomposed by 


otluT dements ; tine, i liroiunirn aia 

to aluininiuin, ami cliioinniiii i, al.a* .iiiieii in mul 

its congeners ; maiej^.iiie c nian.t. \> Mune :iiia|n-\ with tie 
h.ilogcns ; niekel Iuk pini' ii m eoniinnii with injijMi ■. 
and iron, cobalt, and niekel .o** < li- i \\ n lati d tn tin* .'-o i ipi d 
Mliion, and 1 pl.itiiiuni metals. 

The oxides of chnaniinn .ni'l in oe an .oe reilne. d by 
eliaveoal only at a while Iu at ; the n\ni-- ..t the n niainmg 
nielals arc ca^lly rjdiiced on ijinhon \M»h !i\ ilmLv n oi 
caiboii. 

Thu properties of diroiniiim ajiju ar !•» dilh r mii ah i.iblv 
acci»rdingto the iiiaiiii in wliieh ii i, ].ie|.ai»il. 'riin-. b\ 
heating its diluricle with pola^^^iMin ii i-. ohi iincil .t^.i dark 
grey powder, which oxidi/es ie:idil\. I akin- Un* in the uir 
at a heat below' redin‘sa, ami di*"* ••King in ddnte .'-nlphuin* 
and hydrochloric mails. I5y lu.ifirjg it. dilniuh* wjlii 
.sodium, how'ever, it is obt.iim ^I in liaid, .slimin:." ei).^tid.N, 
insoluble in all acids. The iiu t d |•le}.au•^l by rediieing the 
oxide with charcoal i.s sinning, h.i^ a sleel-giL*\ i-olmir, and 
hard enongli to sciatcli gla•^-. 

JMangincsc is a .soft, laitih-, -levi.'vh while niital, which 
oxidizes quickly on ex[•o.•^ulL• to tlu; .lir, il» i uniiMiM w.dcr 
.•-lowly at ordinary teni|)i i.itiiie.s, and di-soKis e.isd\ in 
aeiiK; it is feehly magiietie. 

The properti* .-* of iron aie tu«. wi ll know n ti. las d •h‘-en)i- 
tion. It dissolves iv.idily in m n.K, an I du • auj.u.-,. w.itei 
rapidly at a red heal, itth.i-. m*t ;dt/r in iliy .lir, Ian ia|i: ll\ 
o\idizc.s in moist an ; e-j»ei i.dl\ in [uv.si uee ot i aii-oinc aeui. 

LVhalt ha.s a .sted-guy mloiir : niekd i- siKi r-wliib' 
botli arc hard, ductile, malleable incl.d'^, -n at b iin itN, 
.somewhat mori* I’lisibh; than non: they ih - aipi'-- w.ibr at 
a led heat, and hke iron dissoK e witluml dill!i>di \ ni .n id.- 
They ail! not altered by tin* eoinbin d ... i '•..! i-r and 


r.i,*j:;i) 
7 ‘h'' 1. 


water at ordinary teinperalnres, b\il il' i i' 
burn in oxygen like iion. Nn hd .iijiai- i - 
able than cobalt. Tiny aie both n .ui • ije 
Kachof th ese metals foiiii-. \ i.d o\:i!( 
ide.s and diloriih's, or ilnond* ..-ne m. i.o:: 
tlidr oxides are know II, Us w ill L.L L\idiiii iiomliiL k'llowiijg 
list : — ^ 
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Chlorides. 
Cr,OU 

MiijUJ, 
tVjCl., 


Cr.Cl. Cr,01, CrF« 

Miijd, MiijUJ, MnCJ, ? MiiF„ 

I'V’U 

Ni,ri, 

1'hL‘ir ( liloriilos, and, in fact, tlieii* hal()ij;cn compounds 
gcmT.illy, arc all easily soluble in water, with the exception 
of siihlinicd ehroiuic chloride, Ci\,Clj., which is insoluble in 
<*old, and is only slowly dissolvi'd by boiling water : luifc 
if the c»)hl solution contains a minute quantity of clirom-ais 
chloride, the chromic chloride dis.^olves inimi iliat< ly 

with development of heat, forming a green soliilioii identical 
with that produced by di.s-.(dving chromic hydro.vnle in 
.hydrochloric acid ; this etfect is, perha[)s, ductotlie tuiin.ilioii 
in the first iiistnice i»f an intcrme.diate ehlninlc, or 
combination (»f tlie Iwocldorides, which is d( (‘omj»n-.ablc 
by water, 'flie ehloiiiles which correspond in •‘unipo-i 
Lion to fiaTous cliloridc, all perfectly -table, and 

vol.itili/c without dec(un[Misitioii ; chroinie and ferric 
chlorides are abo liighly stablii bodies, hut tlie leinaining 
chloriili's an* exceedingly unstable. (.^Iiromimn iie\.ilIuori»le, 
OF,, is a very volatile blood-red ]i<piid winch is <leeom- 
posed by water. 

Tlieir oxides, with tin*. exee[dion of e’linininm triti.xide 
or cliromic anhydride, CrO,, ami hydroNides are all 
insoluble in w’ater, but readily dissolve in acids. Chromic 
oxide, is green, and eliromiinn (rioxide has a 

iiiagnilieent scarlet colour. Feiri»* o\ide, fV.O., has a 
rc I dish-brown r.olour ; the oxiile.s nf niaiu nn>e are brownish 
black ; ami the <»xidesof nickel ami col»,dt me nil intoiisely 
black like oiqirie. oxide. Cliromic and liTin t>\ides form 
crystals isomorplions walh those of alaimnic o\ide, Al »<).;. 

^riie atlimly of chromium to oxygfMi i-; ;:reat that 
chroinous oxnle, (Jr.O,, is app.irently im’npabh* of existing, 
and it is dillicultb> obtain ferrous oxide, fV.<),,on aectmnt 
of the readiness with which it is oxidized to fenie oxiile, 
Fe,()jj^ Ferric oxide, like I'liromie oxide, Ci i.s a body 
of great slaiidity, but uidike the latter il i-. eon\erte<l into 
a lower oxide, feiToso ferric c)xide, Fi* U,, nii ignition. 
The most vt ible nxiili* t»f niang.uiese iitlie corii'spomiiiig 
oxide, Mn,<)j ; but nnuginoiis oxide, Mii is le^s reailily 
oxidized tliaii feiro’.i-. oxide, ami m.mgaine oxidii i.s h’.s.s 
stable thin terrie. oxide ; m.inL;.iin*.-.e j.s tli*. i.]y lUCtal id' llic 
iron gruiip wliicli foAins a dioxnle, or, a-, it i.s usually 
termed, a peroxide. ( tob.iltoiis oxide, absorb'^ 

oxyge.n when heited to dull redness in an, lad is (’oiiverted 
into tin; oxide. (Jo O^, but wlnm more .stroiejly lie.ited thi.s 
oxide is reeoiiverl ed into eoiialtons o\idi-, wljjrli is al-t* 
obtainCfl on i.gnlting (“obaltie oxide, (’o().. > iekelons 

Oxifl(‘, Nidb, exhibits no tendency to ab^oili oxygen, and 
the higlier oxide. IS very re.idily decjmipo-rd b\ lieat. From 
this it w'ill be i.*vident that tlie alliiiity to oxygen dimini.^lies 
r.ipidly Iroiii ehromium to nieki-1. 

Sinn l.i r ditlVnaices are not iee.iblebel ween tln-irh vdrovide-:. 
I'll 11 -:, the tendeuey of ehronioiis hydroxitje. (h’/OlI)., to 
become con\erted nito chromic liydroxiile, (.'I'lOll)^ , i.s so 
gnat that it di‘cnmpo-,es wMter even !it (.idmny t'‘mjiera 
tuivs w’lth evolution of hydrogen : (Jr/Oll). { 2011, - 
Or fOlIi, I- 11 .. Ferrou-. liydroxidc doc-, mt decomjioM* 
wat'-r in ininin i,biit in ju’e.iiMice of bolli .ui ami w.ilei* 
it i.s (jiiiikly coiiM-itt.d into fen ic liyilroxide : .’IV /( )1 1)^ p 
‘ton., iO. - 2Fc ,(( )1 1 -p 2(^1 1 , ; manganous li\droxide 
bc*hav“s .-.Inilkn 1\ , but o.vidi/e,', much less rapi«lly ; eob.dtmis 
hydroxide iii.i nti -! but little l"ndenc.y to form the hi-dicr 
hydnexide, ami ni* la lniis Jjydroxide. is iinaHeeted, when 
placed in contact w ith air and w’ater. The two last named 
hydroxides, liowevcr, nijy be converted into tlic higln r 
h;d o3i.idc.s by treatment, with a .solution of .-sodium 
% ;jnv hlonti*. 


Their hydruiAdes are without difHculty converted into the 
corresponding oxides, giving oil* water when very gently 
heated ; the behaviour of chroinous hydroxide is peculiar, 
as, when ignited, it is converted into chromic oxide with 
evolution of hydrogen : Cro(01J)^=- CroO., + 0110+ llo. 

Many hydroxides aro known intermediate in composition 
between the oxides and the highes*^ hydroxides, — such, 
for cxainidc, as are represented by the formulm Fe20(0H)4 
and Fe./).,(()H).,, which obviously are iuterniediate in 
cnmpositioii betw'ci*!! ferric oxide, Fo.,03, lind ferric hydrox- 
ide, Fe.,(()U),. 

With the e.xce])liuii of diromiiim trioxide, the oxides and 
hydroxides of tlie metals now’ under consideration all 
exhibit marked basic properties ; but chromic hydroxide, 
like all! mi llic hydroxide, also has fiicble acid jiropertics, 
dis.solving in solutions of tlie alkalies ; and cobaltous and 
iiiekelous hydroxides, like cupric hydroxide, readily dissolve 
in ammonia, the solution of tlie former being brownish-red, 
ami that of the latter liliie. The oxides and hydroxides 
wdiie.h correspond in com position with ferrous oxide and 
li3’droxide furnish stable salts sneli as ferrous sul[>haic, 
F(\>(S(Jj).,. ^i'he (‘liromoiis salts, however, are but little 
known; they form oil her led or bliu* solutions, which absorb 
oxygen with aviilii y, and dissolve nitric oxide gas, forming 
dark brown solutions. The ferrous salts form i)alc green 
solutions, w liieh slowly absorb oxygen, and readily dissolve 
nilrie oxiile (p. r) 13 ). The manganous salts are of a pale 
j>ink <*olonr, and their solutions are scarcely altered in con- 
tact with oxygen. Solutions of cobaltous salts have a rose- 
red colour, unless th(*y are very emiceiitrated or mixed with 
a strong acid, in w hich casi* they are blue. Niekelons sails 
are green. The solutions of colialloiis and nickelous salts 
are ])erinanent in nir. 

A soeoml .serie.s of chromium and iron salts correspond' 
iug to the oxides Ci^O^and Fe.,0,^ are readily obtained, as 
they aic of great stability. Si>lntions of elironiic salts are 
gree.n or violet ; solutions of ferric salts are yellow. ( 'hromie 
salts such as cliromie snljiJiate, Cro(S(>,)^, for example, are 
reduced to chromons salts by the action of the nascent 
hydrogen prodm ial wdjcii /iiie. is iiniiu’r.sed in their sobitionH* 
but tlii-y cannot be thus reilmid by the aid of iron; ferric 
sabs, hiwvever, are readily 1 educed to ferrous sails even by 
feeble rt'ilnciiig ageiit.s siieh a.-k li^drogen .>iiJphide. Maii- 
' ganie and eobaltie salts corre.spondi iig to the clu'omic and 
feiii«' salt.s may be obiaimd, Int tliey are extremely iiu- 
slable, and nickelie salt.s a[»j>ear to be ineajiable of existing, 
so that, on treating the higher oxidi'.s and hydroxides of 
manganese, Arc., w itli aeid.s, salts derived ‘from manganous 
oxide and it.s eoiigeiiers are u.Nually olitaiiied. Thus, nickelie 
oxide, Ni.XK, is ».oii\ cited by tlie action of .sulpliuric acid 
into nickelous suljiliati*, with evolution of oxygen ; similarly, 
when manganic oxide, Mn..()j, manganic peroxide, MiiO.,, 
or eobaltie oxide, Ci>.O.p is carefully dissolved in liydro- 
^•hlul•ic acid, solutions are i»ht.iiiied which apparently contain 
the eunv.spoiidiiig chlorides, AfnX’l,., MuCl^, and CooCl^, 
but tlie.se raj)i(lly deeompo.-.e with evolution uf chlorine, 
h aving manganous chloiide, Mn.Cl^ or cobaltous chloride 
(Jo, Cl,. The oxide.’, whieli e»iriespond in composition to 
ferni.so-feiTie oxide, Fi'.O,, behave with acids as if mixtures 
of tin* two oxide.s. Salts <‘(aTes[»oiiding to chromium tri- 
oxiile are not olitainable, fur 011 tivalinent with sulphuric 
acid it is convi rled into chromic sulphate, with evolution 
of oxygen ; and by the act ion of liydrochloric acid it is con- 
verted into chromic chloride, with evolution of chlorine. 
Like all feebly po.sitivc metals, the metals of the iron group 
fnriii numerous basic salts, iron and chromium being esj»e- 
«-ially charaiderized by the bn ination of basic chromic and 
! ferric salts ; a remarkable series of ferric and chromic 
; “ mixed salts,” siieh, for example, as ferric tetraceto-dini- 
! trate, Fe,(N()3)^(CoH30o)4, and chromic pfutacetonitrate, 
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•Cr3(N0a)(C2Hg02)5, have been obtained by tlissolving the 
'hydroxidestiu mixtures of two acids in various proportions. 
Like aluminic sulphate, chromic, ferric, and manganic 
sulphates form double salts with the sulphates of the alkali 
metals, which correspond both in composition and crystalline 
form witlrthe alums. The chrome alums arc almost as stable 
as the true alums, but the iron alums are much less stable, 
and the manganese alums are so unstable tlisit water decom- 
poses them into their component salts. Ferrona, hianganous, 
cobaltous, and nickelous sulphates form duublc sulphates 
with the sulphates of the alkali metals, corieopunding iii 
composition * and isomorjihous with double siilpliales such 
as K2Zn(S04)2, GHgO and K2Cu(80j)>, 

The relation of chroinium to sulphur ami the alliid 
elements is indicated by the existence of the triexuh* (hU,; 
this oxide, however, is not merely analogous in c»nijpo.-.ition 
to sulphuric anhydride, but also resenibh's it in prnpciiits. 
Thus, it dissolves readily in water, forming asliongly acid, 
yellow solution of chromic acid, ir^thO, ; and tin* salts of 
this acid are not only analogous in composition to flu* cor- 
resjionding sulphates, but are also isomorplioiis \\iih tliein, 
and are similar to them in many ri*speets, tlie chromates of 
metals which form insoluble or dillienltly solul»le .sulphates 
being as a rule also insoluble or dillicultly so] aide. Jliit 
although the chromates arc stable salts, chromic acid is not 
known except in solution, chromic anhyilridc, being 

obtained when the solution is evaporated ; moreover, chroniic 
acid very readily jiarts witli oxygen, and on this account 
a most valuable oxidizing ngciil. Acid salts clnoini<* 
acid corresponding to the acid siilphate.s a))[>arently cannot 
exist, for when ‘a solution of a chromate is remh'rcd acid 
the colour changes from pale yellow to oiango-ycllow, the 
chromate being converted into an anliydnudiromate or di 
chromate, which is formed from t\No molecules of the acitl 
chromate by the withdrawal of the elements of a molecule 
of water ; thus — 


(;rO“(()K)“ 

Porn Shi in II 
chioiiintu 


1 CrOo-OK 

Potiis'iimii 


+ 2 KC 1 


The aiihydrochroniate.s arc mostly orangc-nul, the <‘or- 
res[)oudiiig chromates being yellow ; llicy an* M'ly st.ible, 
and unlike the ai!hydro?.u!i»hatcs (p, h 07 ), to whicli they 
cmTespOiid in c()in])osilion, dissolve in water iinchangeil. 

The relation of chromium to sulphur is also indicated by 
the existence of an oxychloride, (JiO.TI,, conesponding to 
sulphuric chloride (]i. bOo), S(XCl . ; it is a bluod-red 
coloured liquid, which is violently deconi]>ost\l by waltT 
and boils at 118 “ (h The deterinination of tlic va[>oiir 
density of this comjiound shows lliat it is correctly repre- 
sented by the formula (hOX'l.>. 

Oil fusing ai^ oxide of mangaiiest* with jiota.ssimn nitrate, 
a dee]» greeu-colonred mass is formed, from whn li pot.issiimi 
manganate, KoMnOj, may be sepaialed in <r}stals 
isoiuorphous with potassium suli>hate. A coiiceiit rated 
Bolutioix of this salt is decomposed merely l»y ililiilioii, ami 
the solution cannot be boiled ; on adding an acid the. 
colour changes from green to purple-rcd, the inangaiiate 
being converted into periiiangaiiatc : - 


4 K,Mn 04 + O., -Is 2011, - 2K AfnJ), i lIvOll 

•PoUwMium “ PtiTassiiiin 


The permanganates are much more stable tliau tlic man- 
gamites, and their solutions may be boiled without their 
decomposing ; but they readily part with 4)xygeii, and are 
therefore most powerful oxidizing agiaiis 

As the manganates and suljdiatcs am isumorplnms it is 
probable that the two classes of coinpoiiiitls are analogous in 
constitution; and from the maimer in which the penaangan- 


ates arc formed from the manganates it is probable that tho 
former contain at leAst two atoms of manganese in the mole- 
cule, and that potassium permanganate, for examph*, i.*^ re- 
presented by the formula \ • l^^t potassium 

permanganate is isoinorpljtius with potassium perchlorate 
and jieriodate ; it thereloie M[»[K*ais probable that, as 
already }K>ink‘d out (j>. 497), the forimda K.,Cl.X)s 
former salt is prcfi-rahlc to the simpler t'uiinula K(’IO^, by 
which it is usually reprc.^cnt<*d. T'ht^ i-nimnphi.sin of 
potassium pci manganate with pot.i..-iiini pi^nhloi ate and 
jicriodate is, Imw fver, cliielly of intin^^t as an indication 
that inaiiganeM* related to tin* halo-cns. 

Iron is alM) c.i[»al)lc of yielding a conipiniiid aii.ilogous 
to jiotassium m.inviai«alc, but much -l d»l.-, tLinud 
])ulassiiim ferrati*, K KcOj; it is pmdiKi.d !•} In-ing an 
oxide of 11-4111 with nitn*. 'I’ln? .'-oliilion h.is a <lnir) icd 
c 4 )lour, and on the luMilion of lu'ids is at onci* ilccoiiii^n-t'd 
with evolution of o.wgin. 'i’lie nn»st ch.iiai t(‘ri^t ic i-om 
pouiiihs 4)f iron, Iiowcmt. .iic lla* .-o called fciruc}ani4lcs and 
ferricyanides. l\)la*!.''iiiiii iVi m.-yaiiidc, K^i-c..(CN)j is 
ju*4ubici*d on adding jiola-.- iiiiii i \ -nidi- to a ..ujutinii (•! a 
feirous salt in siiHiciciit ainonni i.> i» ili.-.->i»l\c the jaccipi- 
tate which at fiivt loims ; it < i . ■ iu-m llu* cc?n‘i‘n- 

trated solution in bcaulifnl \cllo\\ plat. -.. 'I lie Iciaicncy 
ft » form this salt is so gic.it that inclallir imn i. laj'itlly 
di.s.sulvecl when heated witli an .npitj'ii.-. .^olutinn nf pi.t.i.s- 
siiini cyanide : — 

l 2 KCN-t 2 Fe { 411,0 KJhmT’X),. 1 IKIK) i Jll . 

Not only is the pre.seiice of iifii in thi.-. i-i.mpninid nd 
tliscovcrable by the ordinary tc. b , but on liiMlmi iit willi 
hytlrochloric acid it fuini.-hi-s hvlrofci ri»4-\ .luic add, 
ll^Fe.j(CN)i2, and is not, like mo.-t iloiibk* c\aiiidt>, di-c^ in 
pu.'-’ed with cvolntiuii of Jiulrocsanic acid. rnta.‘ ..111111 
ferricyanide, ,, j^indiicrd b\ tin* .e-timi of 

chlorine on tlie feiTocy.iiinle • K . I'’i* ((’N , -1- Cl , 
K,,Fe..(CN)^., \ 2 KC 1 ; it i-rv^l.-dli/is in n d jirem., .iiul 
like the ferrocyaiiide is an 4*.\tnmily .“taMe < l■nlp^)llnd. 
Other ferro- aiul lerri-cvuiidc-. may bi- [*r«‘j'aiMl limn the 
potassium conipunnds by dmiM.! dei onqMisinmi. 

Cobalticyanide.s, sncli a.-; K^Co (CN),,, isomorpl'.md with 
the f4*nicyani(h*s, are readily obtained, and au* itpially 
stable; but the cobalt tM.-yan ides ale \ my iDi'-tabh*. ( liinmi- 
cyanidesand niaiipano- and mar.gaiii evaiiidi^, ''.i.nioiplimi^ 
with the cuiTcs[)ondiiig iron cianpoiinds are .il-o 
but tliey are mneh less .sta]4e limn <li«* laiim. Ni. CL 
does not furnish 4*oni[ionnds of tin. kind, bnt Jil.e i . pi . r 
forms double cyanide.^, siuh as X'i(C\).. *„T\C\, v.l-.i. h ,.ie 
icadily decompo.sed by aeiils witli exolntion 4>1 ] '>.:nie 

acid. 

Xickcl, altliougli ol the .same atnniii* Wi i-.hl ;i->«oiMlt, 
it will be manife.st, i.s ])o.soi-.s-.ed of '\eiv dill, it m piopmti4*.'-, 
being in many n'-qaets nmeh nune neail\ o loeoppm- 
than to 4;obalt, in»ii, Ac.; it i.s iiote\N4'ilh\ ihal nnkfl and 
co]>[»er aie tlie only nielal.s who.se e. '.up. niiais li.iin l>lue 
solntiuiis with ammonia. The ulati.-n el < hieiiiiimi, ir4>n, 
manganese, and cobalt to one aiietl.’d, aiuI of the lir.st two 
especially to aluniiniuin, will be - i.ll:. ii nt 1\ e^i4leIlt willi- 
4»ut further leiuark ; the ul.il ' i. el iieii, eijbalt, aial 
iiieki‘1 to the jilatinnin im lal- wi!' I"* niViied to lati r mi. 

Manganese and irmi .ne tin- mil\ ehaneiits 4 ! thi-. gn»iip 
wliich havt; bi-eii .submitted le t heiineehmiiical iii\e.sliga- 
litmi. Alany ol tlie usiilt.'- an* of considerable inten st ; 
thus, it will be notieiMl, on ie!'*r4'iiee the fellnwiiig 
tables, that much moie In-at is ilevclo}»ed in the format n-n 
of inangaiieiis chhnide, AlnCl . 4»r Mn..Cl^, tli:in 111 th.it of 
the ciaiv.spundiiig rliloiale of iron ; this is of intere.^t in 
coiiiiectiou witli and may perhaps ser\e t4) explain, tho 
great instability ol the liigher chlorides of umngane.se. 
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Unitit uf 
li(.*at di‘- 
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Mil , ('h 

111,990 
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94,770 1 
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IV.IL 

.S‘J,O. 0 O 

I’.-.., rl 

19 l\u 0 o 

CI 

1 » 7,900 

h-, o", 

0 S,*J.so 

Fc., , 31 I..O 

l 9 l,i::o 

LFilOllb., ()‘ 

.oi,, 07 u ! 

F('( '1 . , All 

17 , 9 im) 1 


Rcmiuks. 


ronnatlun nf tin* nnli\ti 

viiiiNcliliii Ilk* ,111.111: •< 

bydroxMc, 

liy(li(ixiil(‘ Mnnioll) . 
iind iKi: .'.i- 

Ktitiiitc. 

I>l'iS<l!ut H*!! f f tin- mIM 111 


Chlorine not known ever to produce an effect of this 
kind, that is to say, directly to cause the foripation of a 
iiioro complex from a less complex molecule; but its 
act ion is frequently to produce an effect the very reverse 
of tliis, many instances of simplilicat ion of the molecule by 
the action of clilorino being known, lly adopting the for- 
mula IV.Clj lor ferrous chloride a natural interpretation of 
its conversion into ferric chloride is >it once possible, how- 
ever: — * • 


Nt-iituili/.if inn •<! II III 

^'jinniiN h\ tlii'M.I.- 

rnnmitii.n iii :i'iii' m:'' 
SiilUIIOII 

Innnntinn nf snliilmli m 
]HTM1.1IILM1' it* ‘’1 "'I' 
).',Mii(<u> iinl III ni;. iiiit 
In iliii' 111' 


I K-i. 


FeCl.. 

I'Ll 'I, 

iMTinn,** (liloiide. 


Cl.. = 


F0GI3 

kci;. 


lV.rl,,..V| .. 

KeSO, i 7II..0, .\.[ . 
rnoil).., SD^A.i .... 
IV(i)ll)., lilK’IA-i ... 


«3:;, 

- I, .^>10 

‘J 

Of*}, 7 


Di 


Iilut'ull of llic 
lit . ill W.tlCF 


Iv.lDll),., (ilKM \.| .‘i 3 , l.'iO 

1 lH.,,;nll)„, 0('Jl.n„.\,| 

(.’I,, , A'l ... 
r..,,ci„, .\,, . . 

iii-vn.. 

K,-,(r,s(i,.\:| ... . 

n,. .-i.sOjV.i 


*..‘5. I, ejo 
o.siVJO 


FoJ’in il !«'‘i of flu* 

}■ .-iiili'^ 1 1(^111 (‘oni- 

i j'iiim'1%. 

il 

1^ 

i! - 

I I Xi-Ull.lli. Jlllnll of 

'] 1(1 1 • 111 - jiiid fciric 

' I ll\ ll'iM'lc. 


' l’’"i II' ilinli of tin* 
; I.ll'illilc'. Mild Mll- 

I pliitis in iu|in‘ons 

\ Miliitiidi. 


The. <»nly two e.iunpoiiinls of tin* nietnl-, ot the iron group 
of whieli the vnpoiir den dly has been ili leiiiiined are ferric 
chloiide and clindnimn oxychloride; tlie <lensity of the 
former (‘orre.^ponds to the formula. Fe.(.'l,_, :ind that of the 
latter to the fonnul.i CrO^Cl.,. Ili-in-e ilie en:,ip(»hition of 
ferric eliloride is similar to that ol aliiiiiiiiie elilojide, the 
deii-^ily of wliieli eoire.sponds to tlu^ tniiiiiil.i .\1.,(.'L, and 
it i.s tlieieloie pioliable lli.it chronjie <liloni|e, uJiieli i.s in 
all re.^peet> atialngons to aliiiiiiiiic uii'! h j rie chlorides, is 
fciiiiilaily etin.^Tiiiiteil, and that its fonnul.i i.^ (h'.,(.''l,j. 

The in.ijont\ ol the forinnh'o iMUjilnved to represent 
eheiiiie.il eonijiound'; w liieli c.iiinot lie loiiveiti-d into ^.-ns 
are lilt, rely the sini[*le.4. lAple.'^.^ioliS ol tlnii eonipo.'‘itio|i III 
teini<«'f the atomic weijjit s their const itiunt aienieiiti?. 
Thu.-, it i.-i noial tti ex[»re.s.s tlic cninj'o-itioii of tin* lower 
fliloinle.-i ot iliruiiiiuni, iron, maiuiiiie.-i- Ac., by tliesiniph; 
foi'iiinla* (.M’l,, Mid.'l.,, Fe(’l,, .ind tin.* i.oire'jpoiid- 

inu; oxidc') bv the sinular foiniule ( !i( ), Mnt), Fe(,) ; there 
aie lea^'di-', Iiowcmt, wliicli lead u-i lu .-upj'o.sc that in 
III. my e.l.sl.■^ the !• .sinijile forniuhe, siieh as Cr.A’lp Cr.O... 
all- to be pj eb 1 led, aiul that the loW’er ( hloi idi-; and o.xides 
ol II' III, A'c., Ill:*; till* hi^ln*r e.hlorides and nMiic-;, cjintuiii at 
It- . t 1 wi) .iioiii , of the iiiet.d in the iiudi eiih-. l-’or exumplc, 
tin lov.iF ( liloi idi-s of (‘111 oiiiiiini and iioii .ii<- leaddycon- 
Vi rt' d tub) the lii'j/u.r eliloriile-; by tlee action of eldoiinc; 
now il th.‘ toiniid.i of b-irciM eliJoiide ir. FiCl,, that of 
feiilc (‘hh • i'- 111 iie.^ Fe , the con\ei-don ol tin- lormer 
into 111- liltii \t\ the action of elihnine iiooIm;.-, the 
c.xlreinely nii|)iobd)le !i--.Minij)l ion that a inuh-cule of the 
feiiic coiujioiiiid i.> fornied troin two niolecnhs of the 
fe:rous coiiqiound : 


Fcnic chloiide. 

(.Corresponding fonnidie may be assigned to the lower 
chlorides of ehroniiiiin, maii^niuesc, cobalt, and nickel, on 
aeeoiiiit of their resi‘inblance. to feirous chloride; and from 
the gemnal le.seinblaiiee which the nickel com])Ounds bear 
to till* i-iqine eoiiipounds it ajipears probable that, if nickel 
chloride lias the foimula cupric chloride liastho* 

bn’iiiula C'n .( d j . 

'I’lie argmneiit may be e.xleiided mucli further, and from 
tlie more or Ics.s perleet reseinblaiiee of silver chloride to* 
eiiproiis eliloridi*, inereiinui.s eliloride, and other chlorides 
wdiieh certainly contain at lea.st tw;o atoms of chlorine ili 
their molecules, we may infer that the formula Ag.jClj, is- 
probably a more eorieet ex[iie.ssion than that commonly' 
employed. The existence ot a subchloride and a suboxide-' 
ot silver indicates that .silver is not uniformly a monad 
eleiiieiit, and it we regard eop[»('r, .silver, and gold as triad 
elements (although the last nieiitioiicd is undoubtedly 
caiKibh* of a.s.suiniiig pentad functions) w« may represent 
their lower chlorides by .similar formula', and thus, in a» 
measure, account fur the .‘‘iiiiilarily in their properties ; — 
CuCl Ag(1 AuOl 

(/nCI AgCl And 

riil>icius ililiiildc Aik<‘iiO(‘ ( liloiiilc Ainoifti chloride. 

Jlut it has bei*n poinh-d out tliat certain of the silver 
compounds tiro isuinorpliou.-) with the eorrestponding sodium 
and potassium eonqionnd.s, and as there is no reason to 
sup[KKsc that the lugeiitie eomjiounds generally are not of 
.similar eoiisiitulion lu aigeiitie eliloride, tho conclusion 
that there are. two atoms of silver in tho molecule of 
aigi-ntie chloride would apjiear to necessitate the assuinp- 
tion that the emiipuunds ol tlie alkali metals also containi 
at least two atoms of the metal in their molecules that 
the formula of sodium nitrate, for CAaiiiple, is Na.>(N03)2, 
and not NaTs’O.^. The exi^teiici* of a comjiouiid of sodium- 
(thyl with zinc ethyl, N<iZn(( '.,11 rj.,, from which the former 
cannot even be M-paiated, appeals to show that sodium does 
not iiivarialily function as a monad. 

FjK-eulaliuns of tlii.^ kiinl are extremely hazardous, but, 
a.^ no nietliod i.-i known enabling ii.s tO ascertain the 
inoletular eom]iositioii (»f coni]»ounds which cannot be*' 
vidalili/ed, tlii-y a. certain interest and, moreover,, 

point to the iiicessily ot iiive.stigatiou in this direction. 

I1 utiii:mi;ai lliioiui m- FAij..u>n;Ai — O smium — 
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These metals alway.s occur in the native state, and* 
are usually associatt'd together. The relation betweeb 
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initlienium, rhodium, and palladium, aiul hetwoen osmium, 
iridium, and platiiiiiin, is similar to thiit whicli obtains 
between iron, cobalt, and nickel ; they ;ue indeed very 
closely related to these last elements, — the resemblance in 
properties, being greatest bet^veeii iron, rntlieiiium, and 
osmium 3 between- cobalt, rhodium, and iriilinm ; and 
between nickel, palladium, and platinum. I'idlihlimn and 
platimiui also manifest much analogy to sihi r :md gold, 
and rutheninm and osiniuni exhibit propoi lit . nlmli ron- 
Jieot them with the elements molybdeinini :ind lun-vti n. 

They are white, or nearly white, laird im-tal.s, nt hioh 
specific gravity, osmium being the lieaviest i>l' ‘lie. i It.iin nts ; 
they may be melted, but only at a veay hiidi teitijMa.iture 
with the aid of tlie oxy)iydrng(‘ii lilow pipi-, unh the 
exception of osmium, which does not melt, but, \ol.itj]i/is, 
palladium being more fusibh*,, and ilindiinn, nil li. iiiuiu^ 
And iridium much less fusible, than jtl.ilimun. l all.ulnini 
lis soluble in concentraled nitric acitl, and plituinm in 
nitrous acid, as well as in aqua-regia ; the ivniaining nu tals 
Are difticiiltly soluble or are instdnblc in aqua regia, 'rin y 
are all attacked on hisioii \\itli alkalies and [M.t.i-.de 
nitrate. Most of them possess in a high de^ne the 
property to whicli allusion lias already lua n naide of euu- 
densing gases on their surfaces, especially ^^llen in a tinely 
divided state; llins, finely divided platinuni at ordinary 
.temperatures absoibs about iMO linu'S its voIunuMil liy*lio- 
gen, and finely dividi'd ]ialhuliiJin at IMM)' C absorbs iie.irly 
700 tinu's its volnine of h^tlrogen. When heated in an 
.atmosphere of the gas platinum and palladium al. so occlude 
hydrogen when iy a compact state. The latti‘r metal, aceoid- 
ing to Troost and llanU'feuillc, foriu.sa definite coinpouml 
with hydrogen of the coiii|Misilion IM.Il, whicli is lurtlier 
ca]>able of absorbing hydrogen in considerable quuntilx , 
the density of the pimj c<»mpouiid is ll Ofi, that ivf the 
.melted metal from which it was prc[»arcd being 1 -, and, 
therefore, if it bo sujiposcd that tin* cleiin'iits unite w itlioul 
condensation, that is to say, that tin* hydrogen lias tlie 
itanie density as it would have if solidified in tlie frci* state, 
the density of solidified hydrogen is or ^lightly higher 
than that of lithium. Iron, cohalt, aiul nickel also p(l^MS^ 
the property of iicclinUng hydrogen, all hough oidy in a 
slight degree. 

The following chloride,s and o.xides of the jilatiniim 
.metals are known : - 

Cldortdt s. 
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Kuthcninin absorbs oxygen at a icil heat, and is con- 
verted into iho oxide, liu.,<)., which i.s its most .‘stable 
oxide, whereas the duAide is the must stable, o.viile of 
osmium, lluthcnium tetroxidc, lJuO, , is a gohlcii u*Ilow 
crystalline substance, sparingly soluble in water, wliicli 
melts at 1)8" C., and boils a little above lOD' V. ; hydro- 
chloric acid converts it into the chloride Ibi . 11 ,. , \\ 1 th 
evolution of chlorine. 1Tie solution of this ehloiide 
decomposed by boiling, the hydroxide lbi..(()ll),; heing pre 
•cipitated: like ferric chloride, it is reduceil to tiie chloride 
<iiu. 2 Cl 4 by hydrogen sulphide- th« colour changing from 
range-yellow to blue. 
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0.smiiim, in the yompact state, is slowly converted into 
the tetroxido, OsO,, when roasted in air, but the ]>ulvcru- 
lent metal obtaineil by reducing tliis oxide by hydrogen 
oxidizes spontaiicoii.sly m llm air. Osiiiiiiiii Ictroxidc is a 
white, crystalline, o.vtmiirly ^olatih^ substance; it melts 
eoiislilerubly bi low lOO" (/., aiel hoiks at a teiiiperalure a 
little aluive its melting jioinl. 'I’li.* vapour donsily deter- 
uiinatitiU ?-liuu.. ilmt, n. is upiesenlcd hy lim 

formula Its \a])our li.e- vUi inlulii .ibly pungent 

ndmir, and e\r. ...avely ]ioi'.oiiitii-. it 1-. t]i-..ol\ed hy 
water, and i^ a powt.ihil (^Aiflning .il' hi, b!:l, ijnes iiut 
evolve cliloiine (»n Ir. .dnient witli h\ <li m hi- .1 s- .n id , mo-t' 
metals, even siUt-r .md m* leviiT, e\« - pt imi '...-lil .'inl the 
platinum metal.-, jMiii.dlv iisluci* il sulntioii aiio t!ie 

siqiaratioii ol o.-nimin ; d 1.-. dreunq'o rd by .niiiiioiii.i, oi ing 
converted iido the h\<lio\id«‘ ():.(()ll), , will) • i.f 

nitrogen: dOsO, i IN 11^ .‘h ( )J I -j- L'W, . A h.r, -r 
hydroxide of o.-mimn, (h Mdl),, is known, whiili like 
terroiis hydroviilo lapallv oxidi i on e\pt.»-uie to tie* .an. 

Tliti tetro.virli .'- of nil hi.iin.in .ual ns[nium air a['p.iirntly 
perlectly neutial hodic-;, ]Hts-( i,i - jeiiliir b.i m- nor .ual 
]nopertii*s ; tin* rrinaiiiing o\idr- i vlni'il oiil\ lei ble b.isie 
properties, and fmni^h mislabh' ..dl o! wlia }| M j-y litth* is 
known, d’he «»\iile.s ol iiillnme.jM an n .uliiy rrdue» d 
when heated in Jiydrogen ; o.''|iiiuim U’rovid'- 1. itdne*‘(l at 
a red Ju‘at, but the lower (»\ide^ ol o-nuuiii .irr o diie.il l»y 
hv<lrogen at ordinaiy ti inperat me'' 

iiiithiaiiiim and osminin fnnii>h iidlen-o ,,nd ..mho 
e^aniile.s, such as K.^Uu..(('N and l\d b- ' ^ N ) , 1 n- 
iiiorpliuu.s with the ctn re.sponding fiM nu-yamde lioiu wi ieh 
the acid.s lJ,^!bi.^(( 'N ). .and 11^^' (CNy.mav b.- [.np.nd 
the. eonipounds an.dogoie. to the b 1 1 ie\ an d- - ai.* imt 
known. On healing tin' uirl.d.A with pt>l.i' >111111 niti.ili*. 
eom[>ounds analogous m i-omposdion l«> pol.i>-iiiin fui.ite, 
but more stable, are foruii'd; jiot.i-simn nitheni ite, K lbdh> 
is apjiareiitly iiiueh le^^ sl.iMe th.in ju)ra>-iuiii o.-.iM.de, 
K.OsO,, w’hieh may ]m‘ old uiied in l.ngi* io.>.- . nloiiie«l 
<‘i^>.''lal.s ; their solutions are .it oia e deeoiiipo ed by aciiks, 
llm jonner yielding liie hvdio\idr llu ‘t )ll ), wdh « volution 
ol oxvgcn, ami tin* lattei tin* ijv«lio\i.lo (t'‘,Oll)i hiid 
c*smiiim telroxidi*. 

1’Iu; chlurid(‘s of riitlieniiim .ind o'-niiiini ioiiii mimeioij.s 
double sails, but the iiio-st iinpoilini .m* the iidlniiio and 
o.>mio-ehluridt‘s, such a.-. K and K,t)d.'l., wlii»!i aie, 

isomoi jdiou.s with tin* eoiiesiioliding ])1 itiii»‘e1iIoi li!- -. 

Indium and rhodium aie in-oluble in .njn.i i g .. 1 .i 

even when in a tinely div ided .st;deare only slowh mIm iI 
at a led heat; the most stable ovule of iniiiiue 1 Pi* 
dioxide, and tin* li'inleriL'y of iriiliniii i-> alwiv-. lo loi.n 
eoiiqumnds which eoiie>pond to this ii.vnle m .i.mp.' dion, 
but i*onipounds corresponding to tlie ..vide llh ‘ >. ..i- moie 
often produced fnnn 1 InMliimi, this being a[d' ir ie'\ it^n.ost 
stable oxide. Tli(‘ o'-jdes (d‘ iljodjnm .ii.> jmIi- <1 when 
heated in an at nio.'-jtlieie ol hvJroL'eii. hiii o\ 1} s ol 

iiidiiiui are ii'ilneeil at ordinaiy tt Jiipei ili \> 'The liitrer- 

[ eiice between the tvvoiint d-^ is thei'l.i - .imkir to that 
ln*twei‘U ruthenium and o^niinm. w Ili* !i t ; nnieh le^einble. 
j ill their general behaviour, alllu'i: >• 'b. r fin uisla.-.s a 

lelroxidtg and rhodium b'lin- oiiI\ ■ \iblr ehlmide, iht.? 
hydroxidi' ]{h(UlI). I •eiiig di'‘-i>l\i : b. Ii\ tlniehlon.* -iful 
VMtii eVullllmn ol elilonne. indii.n t.l »achhn-nii- bam- 
double' chlorides or indioeld.rid. i.-umm plious v\ith the 
corresponding platiiioeldor ide . lake enb.dt, rlnMlium and 
iridium form eoinpoiiii.l ^ whuh an not only aiialou'tiis ni 
<*oiiq)usil inn to the feiii. v.niuh , but al.^io isonmiphnu. with 
them. A number ot ijjo.lnnn s.iils correspiuulmg to the 
oxide llh.,( ). are known, bat they i.i\slalli^c vv itli <litticiilt v ; 
lIu^ liyilroxides uf uidiiim aie .soluble in acitls, Inil rei 
definite o\v geii .'■alls of iiidiiim have been obtained. The 
liydruxide.s JiJi..(( >11 ;ind lr.,(()ll)^ manifest f«*ible aenl 
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[tin gbouf: 


propurtics, dissolving in alkalies, llhodium and iridium 
arc preci[)ilatcd from solutions of their salts by most 
metals, but not by silver or gold. 

In ni.uiy of tlicir pi*opcrtio.s palladium and plat iiiuui more 
nearly resemble siher and goKl tlian the preceding metals, 
just as niekel is more, closely allied to copper than to cobalt 
and iron, ralladinm is superlieially oxidiy.ed at a Io\vi*r 
teniper.jtnre than silver, ])Ut its «»\ide is dect»mpi»sed at a 
led lieat ; i)latinum is n«>t in the least alleeted wlien 
heated in air or oxygen. 'Hie most stable e.ompoumls of 
palLolinrn are the ]ialladious compounds, a sulntion of 
'p.dl.idic chloride, being decoin[iosed when Jiealnl. 

\\itli evolution of chlorine, IM/JI, being [nodiici il ; the 
iiio.st stable conipuiinds of platinum, liowever. are those 
which rorrespomi in <'om[)os!lii)n to ]>iatinic cldoride. 
ralladium, like silver, is stained by iodine, uhnh is with 
outaclionon platinum, ou iiig to the formation of p.illadi ms 
iodide, whiih in als»» obtained on adding piilan-ium iodide 
to a solution of a palladious salt; it is a l«liik powdm* 
insoluble in water l>ufc soluble in ainimmia, and alsn, like 
siher itnlitle, in a s»)lutioii of potassium indide. Iloth 
platinoiis and platinic elilortdes, like aiiiic elil«»iitle, readily 
unite \m1Il hydroeliloric! acid, fonniiig eliloiupliitimms and 
cliloroplatinic acids, Ib.rttM, and IJ .I'Kl,, ; salts of lliese 
acids are produced by the c‘ooibiiiaii'»ii ut [dalimms and 
[datinic chlorhles with the chlorides of nthcr metals. 
I^illadious and palladie chloride^, and tin eorrespoiiding 
chlorides of the othi‘r platinum metal a- alieady poiiitid 
out, form similar eoinp()iiiids, tho>(‘ which cnrie.^pund in 
coiuposiiiuii being in all eases isonnn^iLoii^. Although 
platinum ami pallaflinm do m»t funii'«]i coiinMmiids analog- 
ous t*» tin' ferro or f(*i i i cyanide-^, tiny Inrm a distinct, 
series of veiybeaiitiriil and highl\ stable .'■altsteiined [datino- 
cyaniiles and pall. idioeyaiiitles, which aie analogous in ooin- 
jiosilion to lilt- eIdon>]datiiiite.s, and liom which tin* corrt'- 
spmnling acith m.iy be obtaiiieil by decnm^in-ing tin* silver 
salt:., Inr example, with hydrttgeii sulphide ; ihu-s : - 

K,bt('l, K .I't((^N), K 

rol!t»si'iiii |)I itiiio. lildi iilr. rdl.isMiiiii iililinm \ I'c! . n.”) |i.ill.iiii(i( } :i]n<i<*. 

'Idle ]Kdl.niit»eyaniiles are i.-ioiin»rpln»us with the eorre- 
s[»(nnliie4 jdal inueyaiiides. 'J’lnse sal(.'> ctunl-iiie with llic 
lialogeiis, fniiiiing eeiniMMiinh Mich a-’ jn-t.i- -iuin platini- 
chJtMocyaniile, K.J'tC d ,(( ’N ), , wliith are au.ilc^im.', ti» Ihc 
cblon^platinate.:, sikIi as K.^rtC.d,.^. A .Mmurwhat similar 
serie.> oI bodies may be oblaiiietl troiii yold, / o,, jHaa.>sium 
aiiri( vaiiide, K \ig(\N),, and [M)l,i'--iiiiii am iclilomt >anide, 
KAu(.d_/(.:\),. 

The t)\itle.-^ and hvln>xi«le- of plat iiimn ami p.dl.idium are 
somewhat more .‘■table lliaiitlie sihei and gtdil eompoiinds, 
but arc* eril irely tleeomposed on ignititm : this di-.oihe in 
.leit]-', but tin* resulting -alls ha\c little .'-labtlit \ , although 
they ah* etiU^ideraldy nnai* stable than !lio-e ol -.lold. ddie 
li\tli*)\it]es appear all ti» p(»sse-s acitl [ii opn jdaliiue 
ii}«ln»\ide (!l■^solving leatlily in .solution’, ot alk dic-, loim- 
iiej- n. rdlic derivatives wdiieh iiiay be obtaincfl ni cry.dals. 
rialiiiii- li\dro.\ide, like auric hydroxide, ]-;eiai\iihd into 
a lidi.iiiMliu '■ < oiiipiaiiid by the aetinii ».} aiiiiinaiiu. 

t.'oi' '’ amt the platiimiii melal: are e-| eeiallv <)i.na«l(r- 
']/' 1 1- li •• (* I liiiL--^ w ilJi x\liieh ihey inter ini. > r*-a«tioii 
wit'ij >i , 1 , l.amim: salN of cobalt and j'l.U inum ba-,i.-’, 

whnli a. 1 .".- M e\tiemely complex in coiiijio.-’ition. d Jjn.-', 
a 'ulion < .1 pi.ii inuu.’y < hloi ide in x\;um, modi lately . tioiig 
mnnioiii.i, - i.c- jiti.iinl hy evajmralion, on rooling dej.n-its 
y‘bo.\ M > t.il .a j-lat modianimoiiiiini cldoride, IdN .II d 
]J/>, by tr< itiii-j a . lulmn of this salt with silvn .‘■ul- 
phatc il i'- 'JIM 1 .'. d mti/lhe .•sulphate, IdN ,11 ,.,(S( )j), tmm 

-li.h tile torn - 1 onding hydroxide l’tN,li may be 

;'»oaun‘d by adding' to IIjC soluliriii the equivalent (piantity 
of barii.in iiydruxide. rialmodiaiiimonium hydroxide may 


bo obtained in crystals ; it is a powerfully alkaline, caustic 
substance, and, according to Thomsen, its heat of neutrab 
ization is as great as that of the alkalies and the hydroxides- 
of barium, strontium, and calcium. When platinodiam- 
nionium hydroxide is heated as long as it gives off am- 
monia and water, il is converted into platiiioammoniuni 
oxide lTNoll,;(), from which salts siu;Ii as plati noammonium 
cldoride, ftNolJjjCl^, may be ju-epared by the action of 
acids ; on passing chlorine into water in which the latter 
is sii.'spended it is converted into chloroplatiiioammoniuin • 
chloruie, PtCloN.JIgCdo. ' 

'Hie relation of these. coin])i)unds to platinous chloride* 
and to one another may be expressed by the lollowing for- 
muhe 


PlCl, rt[NII.,(d(Nlld|.. 

il II 

I’liilifintis 

( liloi i>l(‘. I IiUii nlf.'. 


ri(NIlaCl), 

rtiNiVD, 

riiitiiioMiiiiiionium 

('iili)iiile. 


VtCKNUjCl),. 

IMClINHjCl), 
luuuluin cliloiitk* 


iSimilarly, when a solution of cobaltous chloride in 
ammonia is expu.sed to tlie air, the liquid assumes lirst a 
brown :ind llien a red colour, and if the reddened liquid is 
mixed with liydrochluric acid a brick-nid precijdtate is pro- 
duced ; by rei ry.stallizing this from hot water containing 
liydroehlorie. ai-id it h obtained in beautiful ruby-red crys-* 
tals of tlie comj>u.sition (’o.N The relation of this- 

«‘oni|>ound, wliicli is termed ])iiri»ureocobaltic chloride, tc !■ 
eoballoiis and eobaltic elih.riiles may be exi)re.«{.'=icd as-* 
follow.N : 

i. ji . 

itli l’ini)Uiuofi>lmltlc chloilde. 

rhlnl l.if. 

Nicked anil coj)[)i‘r appear to form similar compounds, 
but they all* mostly very soluble and far Ic.s.s complex, these 
idement.s having little or no tendency to function as hexads. 


Col '1 5 
(\)(*1 ^ 


(.’o 


I NIL, Cl 

l^yilXKNHdb 

lNTI,C1(N11,)J., 


I’lTAMl M Zlia oNIUM - Tin. 


N .me. 

TitMiiiuiM 
/iicoiiiinn 
'rill 

Titanium and zlrenninjii sire odosely related to silicon 
and, therefoie, to carbon, and occupy an intermediate 
position between ihesii elemeiils and the true metals, 
'ritaninm and tin, liowever, are more nearly related than 
«*ither titanium and /irconiiim or tin and zirconium, — 
/.irconium moic closely resembling silicon, especially in tho 
l»rop(*rties of its oxide. ^ 

Titanium and zirconium a]>j>arently {eselhlble silicon 
elosely in their [diy.sieal proj'erlies, and^xist both in tho 
ainurphous and crystalline state. In the amorphous state, 
they burn with great luilliancy when heated to redness in 
oxygen, and they take, tire when heated to redness in 
ciihii'ine ; titanium also unites directly with nitrogen at- 
high temperatures, and it is staled forms the three nitrideSi.: 
Ti.N., 'I'i.N,, TiN^. Titanium is said to be soluble in', 
wann hydrm hloi Ic aeiil, but zirconium is_ only slowly* 
attaelvi.d by oidinary ai’id.s, althovigh it readily dissolves 
even in cold hydrotiuoric acid. Crystalline zirconium is 
\eiy liard, and re.seinbles antimony in colour, lustre, and 
biiltlcncss ; it la Ic.ss fusible, than silicon. 

Tin is a soft, very malleable, white mctal^iwith a tinge 
of yellow, and is a U'lcrably good conductor of electricity, 
titanium and zirconium being non-conductors of electricity. 
It fuses at about 230'' C. It scarcely tarnishes at ordinary 
tciiqHiratiiros, but at a red heat it rapidly oxidizes, and. 
readily dccoiiqiosos water. It is only 
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warm hydro«"Jiluric acid, which converts it into stannous 
chloride, Sii^Cl^ but is rapidly acteil on by moderately 
concentrated nitric acid ; chlorine acts readily mi the melted 
metal, converting it into stannic chloride, SnClj. Two 
chlorides of titanium arc kuovrn, TioCl,., and TiClp but 
only one chloride of zirconium, ZrClj. 'ritanium and tin 
tetrachlorides are colourless liquids, which hn\ ns]»L‘etivt*ly 
at 135® and 115" 0.; their lower chlorides are snlids, and 
are powerful reducing agents. Zirconiinn elili.ridi'. is a 
white, crystalline solid ; its vapour density curn spumls with 
the fonnula ZrCl 4 . When titanium and tin tt‘tr.alili)ridi‘^ 
are mixed with a small quantity of water, In* it is 

developed, and they dissolve, jirohably fonidng chlurhv .bins ; 
but a large quantity of water causes tlicir coiivi i.simi into 
the corresponding hydi’oxides, which sepanUe as while 
gelatinous preeipitatos. Zircunimii cliloriile is di-M>l\ed 
even by a large quantity of water, but tl)e hydrovidr 
Zr(OH )4 separates as a gelaiiiious, bulky, wliite pru ipilati* 
on the addition of alkalies. 

Titanium, zirconinin, ainl tin tetralluorido unite with 
metallic lluorides, forming (?rystalliiio salts w liich cm n md 
in composition to the silcufluoridcs or lluosilicMl ([». 
6‘J2), with which they arc ismiuaplimis; thus : — 

KoSiF^j K/ri K, K .Zr F, Iv.Sn F 

Potiihyinm I'olMssunu 

tluosiIic:ilf. lluotitiiiiati 

Titanic oxide, TiO^, has a reddish-brow n colour : stannic 
oxide, SnOo, is white or yellow’ish-wliite, but as.'^uincs a 
transient dark yellow or brown colour when heated : 
zirconic oxidOj ZrOo, is white. 'I'luy may bi‘ obtaiiu'd in 
crystals which are isoinorphous. Zirconic oxide is inl’nsiblc, 
and titanic oxide melts only at tlie heat of tlie oxyhidroi^i n 
blowpipi' ; stannic oxide is somewhat more fusible, nltlimi'di 
very diillcult tofu.se. Titanic oxide is rediiccil by ebarcoal 
at a white heat, and stannic oxide at a fidl reil heat ; 
zirconic oxide, however, aiquats mitiiely to resist reduc- 
tion; by ignition with charcoal ii^ an atnu»spher»' oi 
chlorine they are converted into the eorn'sponding chh»rides. 
After ignition they arc insoluble in acids, except <*on 
centrated sulphuric acid; they an; dissolved on Jnsimi willi 
alkalies, lly dissolNing the oxides m* tlie corre^pmlding 
bydroxidc.s in acids, .salts such as stannic :Milpliatc,Sn(SO,)., 
are produced; the titaniuin aJid tin salts are ^o unstable, 
however, that their solutions are (lec()mi)o.scd by iMiilmg: 
the zirconium salts are somewhat mmv stabh*. Stannic 
hydroxide readily dissolves iji alkaline .-olntioiK, Imt titanic 
and zirconic li 3 '’droxides .are insoluble. TJic sabs whicli 
are formed from tbe hydroxides or oxide; by tli'* artion 
•of alkalies are mostly aiialoi;ous to the silicates of the 
,.form M./SiO-, thus 

Na.;jSiO:^ ’ Na/riO, Xa.ZrO, Na,Sn(),. 

Sodium niltcatc. Soilimntilim.it- Sodnnn S.nliimi a-mn.Ui . 

When tin is heated with eonceiitrated nitric aciil it i> 
converted into xvhite, iiisolulde, meta^tannic acid ; tin- 
air-dry substance has the emnpo.sition SmOj.,, lOli.O, but 
on drying at 100' C. it is converted into the cmujimind 
HiftSnjOjp, ; metastanuio ac.id has feebh* acid ]»i*opcrties, 
and furnLshes salts which all emrespoiul in ••mnpositimi to 
potassium metastaniiate,^K..Il^S-p, On 1 oiling a solnliou 
of titanic hydroxide in hydrochloric mid an a]>parently 
similar compound is precipitatid. 

Stannous hydroxide, Siv,(Oir),, like stannic hydroxide, 
exhibits both basic and acid properties, di^M>lving in aeid.s 
and also in alkalies; it gradually absorbs o.x>gen on 
exposure to the air. When a solution of titanic liydroxide 
jn hydrochloric acid is digested with metallic copper, it 
becomes violet-blue, and on the addition of an alkali a d.irk 
, brown precipitate separates, wdiieb probably is the hy«lroxide 
7 COtrespon^ni:.,^^|^^^ chloride Ti..CI^j. Tin is tlie oidy 
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element of this group which may be precipitated as 
sulphide by hydrogen .sulphide. 

VAXATmrM -AlisMNii*- Xiuinr.M— ANTnioNv- - 
TaNTM.I/M- 1>1.-MUTII. 
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ThoM*, oleiinaits lulmig to tlie sanu* group ws mtiugen 
and phos[)honis, Init the n lalion between tin in i.-. in a 
marked degiee period n*, the re^-i niblaiicc being gre.i1» .1 in 
many respects b.*(ween ai.i'iiw, antimony, ami bji-mnlli, 
and lielw cmi vamnlinin, niobium, and tantalum. Vanadiino 
is the only member ol tin* gni,i]», < \cej>ling iiinbium and, 
perhaps, taut. ilnnnwliieh Im m -l i"' enb.nu d conipoiind^. ami 
j in tliis respei't re.M‘nibh*s titanium .iml eliri'ininm, to b«>t!i 
of \vhie,li it. is about e(pi:dl\ re] .lid. I(i lat loimhi]) uiay 
aNo b(‘ tiaeed between arMUiie and m leiiiiim ; between 
niobium and /irconiiini, ami nioliiiini and lidenum ; 
Ictwcen antimony and tin, and ;iniiimin\ ami b lluinim; 
ami betwa-en lanlalnm ami lungsten. 

'rhe following cliloiidi's .uid o\nh> ot the elements of 
this gronji arc known : -- 

Clil</i nh s. 

('ONCI. 



I’d, 


i*d, 


vvu 

V..d, 

(') 
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Xl.t 1 



si'.r 1 
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T.id’; 



I’.ii’Ij 

(hi.h 



N,n 
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X J > , 


N..<' 
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I’ji 




Vdb 
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\hn 
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: Ai^cnic, aiitinnmy, and biMiuitli ari ‘ k .idily i« iluei d ima' 

I ihcir oxides, but tli-* o\ide.> r.t vanadium, niobium, arnl 
■ lanltdum are mvt ledueed to th * melalla* .^-tate i'\ enUu.n 
with <*hareoal ; vanadium maybe oblaun d by il.. 
lion ol its Miehhu'iih' in Lvdioyin at a bii li!;.d le;»L 
Arsenii* has a Inilliant, daik .-ti*eI-gM‘V lu-Ui. , ...limmiv 
Jia.-' a bliii,-li wliiti’, and iii.-'inutli a lediii-h vdi'.’* 'olunr, 
they arc lianl, and e\in. nn ly brittle, and i .i I c-a.dnetojvi 
of electiieity. Aiseiiic bi*gliis to vi.l.iliii . .it l.'^t)’ (\ 
without fusing; anlimoiiv lii.^e^ at .d"!il l’'<t and 

bismuth :il about ” (t. 'Tin y .ir< 1..: Iittl ■ alleied on 
expHoiiro to tlie. air at oidiiiaiy l« m; i'ut leadily 

oxidi/e when lieal.-d. Thev .in ?■ id\ .aiiil upon l>y 
jm»di*ratoIy euiiceiit i.iled niliit io' bai an only ^ery 
slowly dissolved by beiliiej liyili'*- Id' i .icid. 

Vnnadiiini Iras been I'btaim -1 .i ^ ; w lui idi grey puwder 
W'hieh under tin.' mi(*rn--*u(M' .jpp. .u.. a-^ a biilli.nit, erv.-tab 
lino, melidlic nia-s po^^e- iiu .i . ilM*r-\\ Idle liistie. Itdoi.s 
not oxidi/.e at ordinal v tempMatiiU'', but when In ated in 
air it rajddlv absoib^ nw -'U, .-iiid is linall\ coiiverli d inie 
the pentoxide. It i.'' not alt uked liy boiliii'j li\ die hlni ic 
arid, but nitrieacid ol all .strengths readily <le..'-'»|\( s ii. It 
I is coiivt'iled into a moiioiiilride when lie*atevl in nitrogi ii gas, 
iSiobiiini ami tantalum have been oblaim*d iud\ in an 
I impure state a.^ black powders. Idke \aiKulinni, thes#’ 
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[arsenic oroitr. 


elements hjive a great tendency to nnito with nitrogen. 
Vanadium dichlnride crystallizes iii apple-green colonrcil 
plates, and vaiiiidiiun trichloride forms peach-blossom 
coloured tables ; vanadium tetrachloride is a reil dish brown 
litpiiil, which boils at In C. An iixyeliloride of vanadium, 
VOCIp eorrt>pon(ling to pliospln)rus t)xyehloride, rOCl,, 
is also known ; it is a ytdlow liipiid, which boils at i-b' 
(\ I'ho va[uiur density of the tetrachloride, aeiording to 
Jto'^coe, corn’sjxnids with lln; fornnda VClp but as it is 
resolved into the trieliloride. and free eldorine on bo^lInL^ 
ami even umlergocs the same deco]n]M>sition at onlmais 
temperatures, it may be donblijd \vhi‘ther tlie «lensiiy 
obs(‘rved was really that «d‘ the tetrachloride, and not that 
of a mixture of a lower eliloiidc anr chlorine, e'^pi eially .is 
from the analogy which \anadinm [iresents to elji<'iijium the 
formula WCl^ a]»[>i.Mr-; to bu more prol»al*le ihan the 
simpler toi mnia. 

'riie v.inadiiim ehldiides are dissolved and »l'.'eoni[»os(‘d by 
water, (In* tetraeliloi idc forming a blue, (lie n jehloi ide a 
green, the diehhirid«‘ a lav(*mler coloured, ami t lie o\y ehlornh* 
a yellow’ Inpiid : the solution of tlui dielihti idi* m a ino.st 
powi'rfnl reducing agmil, and the soliitinn; «•! the tri- and 
tetr.'i-eliloride also cxliiidt redueing jnnjM.i t ifs, owing to 
thi‘. tendency of the dissolved compounds to eoiiibine with 
oxgyen to form vanadie acid. 

Vanadium pentoxide or vanadi<‘ anhvliide, V./)-,, 
coinsponds in composition and proiirrlies to phos]dHHie 
anliydride ; it has a. brown isli-r.-d eoloiir, and Inses at 
a red heat; it dissidve.s .s[iaringl\ ni water, forming a 
yellow', strongly acid .solution of vanadie acid. Ily the 
eombinalioii of vanadie anhydride with basie oxides in 
varimis pro])orlioiis salts eorrespomliim to the three .scries 
of pliosi)hat(‘s, as wel as salts of a imne complex chara<*kT, 
arc obi. lined ; thus : 

Sfulnnii ]in tap!in-ph:ite, Xn !’()., Soiliininni f i\ .nenlat**, \a V( 

' iiph'ispli.'iti ,, oi t ljov:iii.i(hit«*, b 

Isomorphism lias been observed between .several corri'- 
s[»oniling phos[»hal(‘s ami vanadate-^. 'I’lie telroxide ami 
liioxide oi \aiiadmin also [iDSsess feeble aenl properties and 
unite. v\ilh l>asie oxides. The vanadiinii oxides dissolve 
in acids, rno.^lly foriiiiiig salts Midi a'^ tin* snlph.iti* 
Y..O /S( )j) ,, in which the hydrogen of tlie acid is di.■^])laced 
by the railieh- V( ) ; the formation of of this kind is 
charaetoi irl ie nf nil the metalloids indmled in ihi.-^ group, 
and apjiareiitly of the metalloids geiier.iilv. A Mdutiou of 
vaiiadinin pentoxide in snl[ilnirie acid, wlijidi is red, becomes 
blue on treatimait with .siilphurons ;i.id or hydrogen 
sulphide, tile salt of the pentoxide bem * leilneeil (»> a .s.iit 
of tile telioAide ; by the aid of in.iem -min tlie reduction 
may be (‘arried a .stage tnrther, ami a siit nt tin* trioxiile is 
b*rmi‘d, the solution becoming green ; ami if /iiie, e.adiiiiiim, 
•r sodium amalgam is employed, iln- .dilution tiiially 
becomes lavemlercfdmircd, and <*oiitaiiis ji .salt of the 
dioxide. 

Ai.-eiiic trichloride, AsCl., the only kn(»wn chloiide id' 


viz., H^Sb.^O». No oxychloride of arsenic pr antimony 
corresponding to phosphorus oxychloride is known, but a 
crystalline antimony siilphochloride, SbSCl.^ , exists. 

Bismuth trichloride is a very fusible, volatile, delique- 
scent, colourless compound ; its va[)Oiir density corresponds 
with the formula BiOl.. ; water converts it into an insoluble 
oxychloride, BiOCl ; when heated iy hydrogen it furnishes 
an unstable diehloride, lJi.,(Jlj. 

Niobium [leiitachloride, NbCl^, is a yellow, easily fusible, 
erystalline .substance, wdiieh boils at 240" 0. ; niobium 
oxychloriiic*, NbOCl.j, is a white, infusible, but volatile, 
ery.stallim*. ci/infmuml. The formulai of these bodies have 
l)ccii eslablishcil by the determination of their vapour den- 
.Nilics; both are di‘Cumj)osed by water. The Solution of 
niobium chloride in liydroeldoric acid becomes blue when a 
jdate of zinc is iniincised in it. 'rantaluiu peiitachloride is 
a yellow, lusible, crystalline subslance, which boils at about 
212' C. ; its vapour di nsity corn‘s[»ou(ls W'ith the formula 
Tad., ; it is deitonijiosed by w'ater. 

Both oxides of ;ir.scnic are white; ihe trioxide .sublimes 
at about 2()()" (J. without fusing; the pentoxide, wdieii 
.smhleiily heated to redne.ss, fiiM*s and is (lecompo.scd into 
the, Irioxidi*- and oxygen, 'rhe vapour density of the tri- 
oxide corresponds witii the fonniila As,0,^. Arsenic 
trioxiil? is .sparingly soluble in cold water, more readily in 
hot watt'r, and freely in hut liydroeldoric acid ; the aque- 
ous solution reilden.s litmus. Tlie jumtoxidc is deliqiie- 
.seent and easily soluble in water, forming a solution of 
arsenicacid, ll,,As()j; mi e\ :q>oialiiig the solution, however, 
even at ordinary leinpi'raturcs, crystals an acid corre- 
spomlingin eomposilioii to ]»yrophosphoric acid, ll jAsgO^, 
are obtained, whi< h is cun Verteil into the pentoxide when 
Iicatcii at abunt 2G0’ (A Arsenic acid furnishes a series nf 
salts analugoms in eumpusitJun to and isomorphous with the 
coiTesjiomling [diosphates. Arsenic trioxule is almost desti- 
tute ul )>a.Mc, piopertics, and tlie salts torined by its union 
with basic oxides are nut very .stable, so that it dilFurs 
greatly frcitn the eurresj'umhng oxide of phosphorus; 
tlieniiocheinii'al inxe^ligalion conlirins this coiicliisioiu 
'rims, on ins[>ection of the following table, w'hicli shows 
tlie amounts of licat which are developed oil adding so- 
iliuin hyilroxide solution to .solutions of the acid.s of plios- 
plimiis and arsenic, it will be eviilcnt that, whereas the 
luihaviour of arsenic .a id is .similar to that of jihosphoric 
acid, the behaviour ot a .sulutioii of arsenic Irioxide is 
.iltogcther dilb reiit tnuii thsit of a .solution of pho.sphorus 
trioxule ([»lios[»horous acid), tlie molecule of arsenic tnoxide 
rei^.irded usAs.^O.., Jiku binnii oxi<le, evidently existing ill 
solution as a dihasii-. acid; it is not known whether 
the molecular conlpo^itlon of ] dio.sphorus trioxide is 
correctly rejircsciited l»y the formula t|iud whether 

therefore the dil1cre,nce between the phosphorus and 
arsenic cunqiounds is to be referred to the existence of a 
diire,reiicc* .similar to th.it exhibited by the formulie BjOj^and 


.ii-'iiiie, IS a he.ivy, mlourless, oily lujuid, which l>oils at 
i.'l’J' ( ; it iMii ed by water, j'luli ibly :i a chlorhyilnn, 
a- its .-^uliit lull lu the smallest [>us.-iblc ip uilityuf water 
di.uu It-, ntter .-uniL‘ d.iys cr\slals ul tie- 4iHNj»o-iliuii 

Aiiliiimiiy j riidiluride is a erystalliiiu i 
})idls at ' (.\; its vapuiir density' coiie-qi U with 1h 

roniml.i . Antimony ]>entaclilui ide. Sbt '1 , is a 

ivy, 1 I) liquid, which eaiiiiot biidi-lill*d without 

1 . 'Tlie e 4’liluiiiles are, dis-ul\eil l»v hvilio- 
ali.uic or .a Miiall qu.mtity of w’uter, but a l.irgc 

iititv' of W’ater lunverts the trichloride into an insoluble, 
xv'lii ^ride, Sb( >( ’I, and the iientachluride into a conqMuind 
w’liieh corre^spouds m composition to pyrophosivhorie acid. 


rojir^. 

l-O.llj. P^0,Il4. A8,0,. 


1 7,oG() 

1 

1 1, sail M 1,000 14,380 7,3001 

" 1 1 

iis,;;7u 

‘27,0S0 -7.580 ‘28,640 13,780 

i L^s,ylo 

:U,f»30 j 920 


52.740 15,07 


35,280 37,400 64,480 15,68' 


It will be evident also on c()in])aring the following table 
I with that oil p. 518 that much le8.s heat is developed in 
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the furmatiuu of the arsenic compoumln tliau in the forma- 
tion of the •loiiesponiliiig j)ho.sphorus comjiioiuiJs - 

IJnltM of lit'iir 
Reaction. clovdopcd. 


As.,,0, 154,580 

As:,0;, ‘219.880 

! As,0;, H, *215,030 

; AHa,^>5, Aq ' ‘2*25,380 

As,,, (\, All 147,030 

As,o;, IJ,, A.i... . 215,230 

AS 3 O 3 , Oa 04,800 

As.jO j A » I , O,. 7 ‘1, 3 r »0 

As.,Oft, 3IU) 0,800 

As., 04 , Aq 0,O(JO 

Ak.,03,A4 -7,550 

.UO 4 IT 3 , A.i I - 400 


( ForiJi.'itioii nl till* m»IM 

Koniiiitioii (.f tin* ctwii- 
|MUiinls Ml ,ii jU* uu-, .sdlu- 

linli. 

/ 0-\i'l.ili(»n of till* 

\ \\ hi‘ii 'liy, Mii'l III ^(»Ultlt>tl. 

j Di.'.soliiiinii of till- tfi'iNide, 

juul [It .Ml, I of 

) ar-iriiii- .icul 1.1 w .it, r. 


Tlic oxides of aiitimuny arc wliitc or yellow j Ii tlie 
trioxide is fusible and volatile, and is [».ir(ly conu rted 
into the tetroxide when heated in air; llm Ut i oxide i.s 
infusible, and unalterable by heat; tlin peiitoxidc i^ cmh 
verted into tlie tetroxide at a red heat, 'file vajioui di H.^ily 
i)f the trioxide has not been dcteriiiiiicd, but a.s il m ly be 
obtained in erystals isoni()r[»]i<ms with of ai cai.* 

trioxide it.s fonnula is piobably Sb,(K. The oxidr, nt 
antimony all exhibit feeble arid [a’ojMjitics, dj,'-<n] mu-j^ m 
alkalies, but the salts mostly have litth* slabilii^ ; the 
most stable sjilts apparently are those wliicli coi lo 
the potassiAi III salt of the lorinula K.,Sb,()j,. The oxidi's 
of antimony are soluble- in h^'droehlorie and eoiiet nti.ib il , 
sulphuric acids ; the trioxide may tlui.s 1m; eonvoited 
the sulphate, Sbj(S(Jj)., which is deeoiupo;,cd by W'ldei into | 
tin acid and a basic salt. * 

TJie bismuth o.xides are yellow or broivn, and are dcAcid 
of acid properties, Imt tliey dis.solvt; in ael<l.s ; the peal ovule 
is deciunposed and eouverled into the letrovivlc wheji healed 
to about 220'’C., and the latter i.s reduced to the triovide 
at a somewhat higher teni[M rature. lii.similii .sulphite, 
like aiitiimmy sul[»hatt‘, is deeoiii[»o.sed by water 
into an acid and a basic salt. 

On boiling a solution of acid [lola.^sinin tartrat*’, 
with antimony trioxide the so called tait.n* 
emetie (Sb())KCjlij(.)^.,, is formed, the oxygenated radicle 
SbO displacing an atom of liydrogcn in the |Mita's.-.iuiii 
tirlrate ; corresponding arsenic and biMiiuth conij)ound-i 
are formed in a similar inannm*. 

Niobium and tantalum pcnto.xidcs an; white and infu.Nible; 
they do not volatilize ; after iu.nitioii they are iiiMfluble in 
all acids, but dissolvi! on fn.sioii with alkalies. They 
exhibit marked acid ])ro[)ertie.s, comliining with ba ic 
oxides iti various proportions. The Ii> dialed o.viihs 
obtained on decomjiosiug the ehloiides by water are acid 
to litmus, and are soluble, in hydrochloric and hydroihioiic 
•jeids. The fluorides of idobiuin and taiitaluni, and 
niobium oxylluoridc, readily form doiildc salts with other 
tliiorides, which in many cases an* i.-Mimoriiliuii.s with ceit,mi 
titanium, zirconium, tin, and tnngslcn compounds wliieli 
do not exactly correspond to llnan in I’onipo.sition, but in 
w'hich apparently fluorine ami oxygen di.splace, one ai'«»thci | 
isoiuorphously ; thus, the following p.iirs of cimipiumd.s ; 
are isomorphous : — ( 


corresponding compounds of arsenic and antimony with 
positive liydroearbun radicles, however, like the analogous 
nitrogen and jfhu.sphorus eomimunds, are far mure stable 
and eoinbiiu; ii'adily with otlier elements. 'I’lnis, triethyl- 
amiiie, N((bll-)., ami tiiethNlt>]iu.s[)hiiie, M com- 
bine with jieuU, turnmig .salts cori’opomling to tin; ammo* 
uium salU Midi as the. diloiide. lMI((MljXJl; the 
trietliyl[iliu.sphoniuiii iin)ieo\i*i\ are stable in presence 

ol watiu, wiiicli at once decom[»o.M plio-j»ln>Miiim iodide. 
Triethyl.^tibiii Sb((\l I J, , fli LiHM]M».-i ^ h\tlnicliioric acid 
with evolntmn «)f liy.liijgi.n, loimiirj, ^b(CM I . ) ; 

f rimethyl.iiMiic, ImwLWcr, duc.-> lutt ic.icl witli acid.s, but 
wutli chlorini* toi m-, 1 hccoin^ioiiml A -((’ll . ) ,( ’1 „t In* cvisUnce 
of W’hich I iirni.'!u“, ,t pinot that ai.^'cnic m.i\ Imu tiim tis a 
penlafl element. 'I'hc |)ho.'[ihoi n.s, ant imoii\ , md .n.-cme 
nmipfuinds ab-oib <i\ygui with gieat a\idily, tounnig 
p«>wcrfully oxidt- ; udi a-; l’(){(MI.) . 'I'le-v .d.^o 

fniiiisli liydioxulcs .-aidi . 1 . N(<MI l‘((M! 

Ac. (p. f> 7 A), which eviobit the clo.'-.ivU j c-cnd.Kiiu .• to tlio 
alkalies; Tlunn.'.cn, iiidcLd, h..s -howii that tlie ii* it of 
jicutialization of the h\ -linv.-lf \(( ’I I .)j.( )| I 1-. Mjual to 
thatid the alkalies. Ihi' e\:-ti‘iMeol ihc-c li\ ill oxides, 
ami their bidi.ivionr, allbid tin .-tii.n-i -t ic.imjm b»r 
believing that a noliition ol aiMiiioiiia ai !e i - 1 pailially 
c<nisists of aiiimoiuum h^duevidc. Nil. .nil {[i. .*lth. 

-'ri\o-,i[N rcwiiM. 

X lliH’. 

I „ . 

I M'*lylMh*liui Mi» n 1 

I ’l'anL;;-a<*n W ISl 

I IbaiMinii U , t ') i^o n I j 

.Molybdenum ami tung.-^ten are clo.sdy idatcd to 

chromium. Tliey may be oblaiiu d by leduiing theii 
t»vidi‘s at a high lemperaluie in a .dicam ol hydrogen. 
!Mol\ hdeiiuni, after lii^ion, is white, ami has a siKery 
lii^tn; : the powder obtained b\ reducing tnng.sli n tiiuxule 
iia.s a grey colour, and .^tiong lu.'-lre, l*oth an; diiliciill, of 
fmion, ami insoIid)le in mo.d acids cx( epl mine acid; 
when heated in air or o\}geii aic lin.dly ioji\(i-tt*d 

into the trioxide, -> .Mo()..iiid 1 hey b-rm the b-ilow' 

ing chlorides and oxide.-. - 

.Mn.rl., Mi.i'b M..I 

W.,ri^ " \V( b Mi 'b \Vi 1,. 

Alo .( ) J Ab » n ^ AI ■ i< > 

\\uA)j ' b 

Mtdybdciium [•cnta( hhu iile i.s the highe, I <.ldm.de 
ohlaiiird by heating mol) I dciimii in cldoi iiic •. a . . Jt. i> a 
black, crystalline siib-itance, which I01111-. .. t in It ,.s 
solution when di.--M)lMil in a < tui.Mdei.d»h’ of 

walei’ ; when liealed in air il is coii\ertiMl into 1 io!'*;i;h .ss 
o.xychloride, Alo(.).ri. ; according to l> Iims, ii saitour 
density corre-.poinl-, with the lomndi 'b-' I . '1 lie 
leinaimng chlorulcs are luit dl.-^tinetU e \ idlint-; tlie 
tetrachloride Ls Ijrown, the tiichloiide n li, a/id 1 lie dicldoii<ie 
yellow*; the niolccul.ir tonuuke i-l li'-e chioiide.s are 
umletermined. hi an atniv^ph* it- •! • loou dioxide ihe, 
dichloiide be.ir.s a bright red li- li \mi 1 iouI mellmg or 
volatilizing the tricidoride is n-,'l\id into <li ami letr.i- 


K,NbK7 HK^Snl'b » (XH^)..Nb()F (NUj)/al‘A 

K/LMFy IIKaNbOR (Nil i)AVO..F;’ ( N 1 1 ^ )> u6\\, 


chh>ride, and tlu; latti i wlu-ti .e. 1:11 healiil, splits u;« 
j into penlachloiiile wliicli .Mibliai ..ml tilchloiide whieh 
j remains; the di- ami ti' < liloiuies .ue insoluble, but the 


Arsenic and antimony, like [diosjilioriis and nitiogim, 
form gaseous trihydrides, Asll.^ ami Sbll.,, and air-eiiic is 
aiiid to furnish also a solid dihyilriile, As.IIj-. Arsine and I 
stibiue, AsH.j and SbH,,, are formed whenever liydrogm j 
is evolved in presence of auurseuie or anliinony coinj>ound ; 
they are extremely unstable compounds, especially the 
latter, and are entirely devoid of basic proj[»crtics. The 


tetraehlnriile i-n readily .-^ohd-h- m waiu’. 

'ruiigsti-n is coiivrii'd l'\ Adoi i.r at a modm.it * li'‘.n 
into a hev.it hhu idc. \\ ( ’* . which forms l.i.ick \ loh t 
cr\.st:il.s ; it iimlM al *27d and boils at iU 1 ' (A . lu-m 
the dctiuiuin.itiou ot it^- vapour dumity it appeam lii n it 
umlergocs deeompo-it loii when he.ited. \A hen puie. ir is 
bisolulile ill Wilier below OO’ (b, but if the slightest tiace 
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of oxyclilorido bo j)roscnt it is decomposed by water even 
in the cold, 'runifsteii pcntachloridc Crystallizes in black, 
highly deliquescent needles ; it iiudts at 248 “ C., uiicl 
buils ut 0., luul its vapour density at 350 “ C. cone 
spoiids M'ith tlie formula WCl.,. It has already been 
pointi'd out lliat the existence of })ent 5 ichlorides of tungsten 
and niolybdeimin, and of a vanadium tetrachloride, is 
aj»j):ir'‘Mtly anomalous ; at presiuil, these chlorides, chlorine 
dioxi'le, (’10.,, nitrogen monoxide and di(jxide, and, 
pelha|»^, uranium pontachloridi* are the only instances 
known to ns in which a[»j>:ircntly an odd nuinlur of 
aflinilii s are disengagcil (sec j*. 1 7 ) 1 ). 

'rungsten ti*i.rachloride is a crystalline, grc} bneMi 
substance ; when strongly liealed it tlecoinposes into tlie 
V(*latile piMitachloride and the non volatile dicldmidi*, 
which is a loo^e gny powdi r, destitute of cry.^tnlliM* 
ture. 'runL;sl'Mi abo loniis tuo oxychluridt s, W I, .ind 
W(),C1, ; the loriiuT i^ obtained in beautiful ruie n*d, and 
the latter in \ < llow cry.'.tals. 'Die formula o* tln' 
chloride, WOUl^, has been established by det<‘nuiiiing its 
vaj‘our diuisily. 

Mnlybdeiium trioxidc has marked acid properties, but 
tin* leiiiaininu: oxides are feebly ba^ic; btith oxides t)f 
tungsten e\hil)it acid functions. Solutions of iimlylMlous 
sails corresponding to the oxide aii' almost black, 

and sululioiis of molybdic salts coi responding to the oxide 
are reddish-yellow; the niol\bdates are mostly 
white. Molybdenum trhixide, MoO,, un it ^ at ;ured licit 
to a dark st'llow liquid, which on eooliiig foi ms a straw- 
yellow mass, breaking up into crystalline scales ; it is 
scarcely solulile in water, but dis.solves in hydroehlorie, 
nitric, und sulphuric acids. Like sdic.i and other feebly 
acid oxides it combines with ba.^ie. oxide.s in a laige number 
of (liilerent [import ions, forming nio]\bdales. 'I’ungstcn 
trioxido, WO;,, is a eaiiary-yellow siib-taiiee, insuliible in 
water and in mo 4 acids; it melts at a high tcinperaluie, 
and, like niolybdomim trioxide, may be volatilized by 
heal ; it dissolves in alkaline solutions, foiaiing tungstiitos, 
of whiL'li a great variety may lie ohtainecl ly llic union of 
tungsten trioxide xvith basic oxides in various proportions. 
The tungstates are mostly colourless. Win n a hot solution 
of an alkaline Inngstute is mixed with an aeid a yellow 
precijiitate of tungstic acid, 11., WO^, is obtained, wliicli is 
insoluble in watiT, and fornis iiisolubh'. .salts with all 
metals, except the alkali metals ; but by d('conlpo.^ing 
tiingslatrs by the stronger acids at ordinary ti jii[)eraturo.s 
a sohiblt; variety of the acid, called nn tatungstic acid, is 
proilueed, which forms soluble suits with neaily all met.iis. 

(Jntniuni, -The atomic weight of ur.siiiuiii has not yet 
been a.seertaiiied, and it-; position among the elements is 
therefore unceriain, es]>ecially as it does not exhibit marked 
analogy to any other element. 'I’lie generally received 
atomic weight is 12 ‘>, but Memleljeir h.is proposed to 
ilonble this ; L. ^feyer, Inevexan-, coji‘-i*h r.s that from the 
high .spLcille gravity of tlie metal it i-, mme [imbable that 
it.> aloiiiie, weight i.s ISO, ami that it «i' i upi. -; a jMj.atioii in 
llie series iie.ir to tungsten. A n-iji tfiiiiiniition of the 
iMjuiv.ileiit of thi.s element find an iii\ e.sligatioii of its 
(oi.ipoiirnL arc niucli rcijuiied. 

IJiaiiiiim i', like iron in colour ; it l.iinidic.-* when 
'•xj).)-:il li> the .lir, and in tlic judverulenl .-(.tti- takes lire 
at .1 I ■mp.ji.itix ely low teinpea-atiire, and burns with great 
, tnimiiig a green oxide, U.jO ; ; it is dir-.iilveil 
bv h>ilj'. I.haie, aci«l. forming a green .‘'(dulioii, wliieh Inus 
JM werful r 'Im-jij.j* pioprrtii-,. Tim In'ghest oxi.h* has the 
coinpo-.ition • fb. rraiiiimi forms a vol.itih- stable 
tef racliluride, rt'l,, whieli (jry.-ilalli/.cs in d.jik-gieen 
oclehedra, and a.i uii .table diloridc regarded ju (he 
peiitaehloridc, UCM^ ; both are dissolved and deeoinpo.sed by 
water. 
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When uranium, or either of its oxides, is dissolved in . 
nitric acid, fi solution of uranic nitrate is fermed from 
whicli the salt may be crystallized in beautiful yellow 
prisms of the composition (U02)(N03)2, GllgO ; on the 
addition of potassium hydroxide to a solution of uranic 
nitrate a yellow insoluble precipitate of potassium uranate 
of the coinpo.siti()n K.dJgOyis produced. An oxychloride, 
UO^.CI.,, corresponding to the nitratoj is obtained on pass- 
ing chlorine over an ignited mixture of charcoal with an 
oxide of uraiiinm. Jn all thase fonnulm; U- 240 . 


L.\ .ntuanum — Cerium — J IiiIymu m— Ytthium- 
Euiuljm -Thorium. 
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Kxcepting thorium, tlu.si* elements arc closely related in. 
[iropeities; their conijioinid.s :in* of extremely rare occur* 
reiice. i.aiitliamim, cerium, and didyiiiiuiii are always 
si.s-ociated to.gether, and on :ii‘eonnt of their occurrence in 
the mineral cevile sire nsiiiilly lerined cerite metals ; they 
appear to oc,cni>y a [lo.sition intermediate between the 
alkaline taith metals and the metals of the aluminium 
gioup. The Jitomic wei.ghU of jttrium and erbium, the 
.so called gmlolinite metals, have not bdbn determined; 
their componmls much re.si'ml'le those of the cerite metals. 
The atomic weight of tliorium i.s akso unknown ; from the 
pro[K itie.s of il.s coiiipunmks, however, it is not improbable 
that it is a member of the alnmininm group. 

Lanthanum, cerium, and did\miiim have been obtained by 
the electrolysi.s of their ehloride.s. Cerium is an extremely 
duetilo metal, resembling iron in colour und lustre ; it melts 
more re.'idily than silver, but much less readily than anti- 
mony. It retains i Us Imsl i e fur a considerable period in dry- 
air, Imt take.s lire miieh more readily than magnesium, and 
burns with great brillianey. It slowly decomposes cold 
whaler, and rapidly dis.Milve,,^ in hydrochloric acid. 

lianthamim and did}iuiuiu eIo.sely resemble cerium in 
their general ehcmi(;;d behaviour. Laiitlmnuin is a slightly 
Imrder, le.ss ductile metal than cerinin, and appears to melt 
nearly fit the same lenipcraturo. It readily oxidizes super- 
tieially even in diy air, altliuugh it takes fire at a much 
higher tempenitnre than ceiiiiiii. Didymiuin more closely 
re.scmbles lanthanuni than eoriuni, but has a distinct 
}ellowLdi colour. 

Oidy one oxide of laiithainiin is known, namely, La.20jj] 
it is white, and iimdterable by heat, and edinbines directly 
wuth water, forming the hvclroxidc La2(OH)g, which is a- 
.^oft, white powder n*sci)d»Iing calcium hydroxide. Tho 
lanthanum .^alts of colourle.ss a(‘ids arc all eolourless. 

Cerium forms the two oxides O.XXand CC.2O4. Cerous 
oxide, (Je..().., has a(0 greyish blue colour, and on exposure 
to tlie air is con veiled into yellow ceric oxide, CC0O4. 
Ccnuis liydroxide, Ce.,(()li),,, prcci[)itated from the solution 
of a cerous salt by an alkali, is \\h\i.G ; on exposure to tho 
ail it is converted intf) ti mixture of cerous carbonate and 
ceric ]i> dioxide ; the latter is also obtained Q^. Posing 
iddorinc into watm- in wliich cerous hydroxide is ^jwndei ‘ 
Lerie liydroxide dissolves in hydrochloric ""iwid ‘.with 
evolution of chlorine, forming a solution of berous.i^hloride, 
(Jc..CJ,.,, but it forms with sulphuric acid.'^. tfijwn-red 
.soluti«>n of ceric sulphate, wln’cli is a powerful' Oxidizing 
agent. Cerous salts ill solution are colourleM|||.$Ut a few 
[)u.sscss a pale rose colour in the solid stated 
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Two oxidos of didytnium corresponding to tlie two oxides 
of cerium ar* known. The lower oxide, Di.,0.^, is white, 
and in contact with water is slowly converted into the 
hydroxide, Di 2 (OH)fl ; didyiuiuni hydroxide rcsomhles 
aluminium hydroxide in appearance, but has a pale rose 
colour, and the salts formed by dissolving it. in acids have 
either a pure rose or violet colour. l>y gently heating the 
'Oxide DioO.^ in air it is converted into the higher oxide 
DigOj, which has a dark brown colour ; il dissolves in 
hydrochloric acid with evolution of chlorine, aiul in oxy- 
.^ids with evolution of oxygen, forming tlie s.iim* salts as 
tiro produced oii dissolving the lower oxide. 

Yttrium and erbium each form only one oxide, md like 
lanthanum, cerium, and dklyiuium only one eorre.-pomling 
•chloride. Yttrium oxide, Y^O.^, is white, and ulanm 
'oxido, Er„ 03 , has a pale rose colour ; the ftunna* i n^dily 
■soluble in acids, even after ignition, but the lattu 
with great difficulty. The. yttrium salts arc eulmnle-; : 
but the salts of erbium have a beautiful iom; e(»l»)nr, and 
their solutions give an absorption s[)eelniin, which i.. not 
the case wdth yttrium salts. When erbinm oxide is stmngly 
'heateS it glows with an intense gieen liglit, which in llu* 
•spoctroscopo exhibits a continuous spectrum intiMr.iM ted l>\ 
a number of bright bauds currespundiiig in jiosilion jo tin* 
•dark bands in the ab.sor])tion spectrum of solutions ol 
erbium salts. Didyiuiuni oxide behaves similarly, ami 
solutions of didymium salts gi\e an absorption spectium 
by which they arc readily d ml iiigin.-hed from cibiuin s.ills. 

The chlorides, nitrates, and sul]»hates of the cerile and 
gadolinito metals arc readily s(»lul)Je in water, but Ha ir 
carbonates are iflsoluble ; the stjlntions of their salb^ all 
possess a sweet astringent taste, 'rhe must coiulmi\e 
evidence that lanthanum, cerium, did>iiiium, and V.liium 
are closely allied to the alkaline eaith metals is alVordi d 
by thcrmochcmical invostigatiun, the amounts of lieal 
developed on neutralizing their hydroxidt's luiing for 
hydrochloric acid, according to Thomsens experiments, 
inferior only to that developed on neutralizing the hub 
•oxides of the alkali and alkaline onrih melak, as shown b\ 
the following examph;.s - 

of 

Naino of Hydroxidp. .c'ufiah/m« >nili 

•' mi<‘ 1 II .'<)l irtilotu* 

kI. 


rEitioDic Relations of the Elements. 

The foregoing description of the elemcnt.s and of some 
of their more iinpi*rtant compounds w’ill be sutlicicnt to 
show that, while ca(‘h element inaiiifcsts certain characUrs 
which distingiihh it Irom all others, many of the elemcnl.s 
are more oi;less <‘h>sily related in pro])erties, as indeed we 
have already Irecpimtly liad o«*c;isnin lo jioiiit out. 

Elements which exliibil simil.ii pioju rlies often differ in 
atomic Nseight to tlie same nr iu :ni\ 1 he s.iim* extent ; fur 
cxamjilc, tin- ditlercnee bctMein the atomic weiglit.s <»f 
potassium and rubidium is abjuit )»*, and ul nibidmm and 
ciesium -IT'o, sim-e lib and (’s 111*2*7. 

As tlie.se three i-h im-nis are. eh»sely ulaled in jn ojt.-i ties, 
rubidium dilh ring iimn ]K)l:issinm In about tlm -.nnc extent 
that ciesium diileis Imni nibidium, we aic hd l*i . u put a 
eoiOHM'lion bc‘l\\(‘i'ii tlie .d ( 'iiiie V. eig lit o) an • h ne-nl and 
ts prn[>erties, e>pL(-i.dl\ a -, willi \ ry few ex. «'jti i« .n ^ liie, 
elements all j)n^;.e>s dilb.ieMt atninic weigliu. M..ny 
instances of lelalion b'-twt en atoinie wejglit and ]»h'piilie>, 
simil.n* in eljai.ieler to that whiih obtains in the ci-eof 
potassium, rii)»idinMi, ami i.e^inni, )i.i\e been eoniineiitt.d 
on from time to time by \.iiiou^ • in ini-d', but the eonnec- 
lioii b(*twei‘ii the atoinn; wi-iidit-. ol iln* i leiuenls gemaally 
and their propertie--. was not iMnmii/e.l nnlil Meiideljell in 
ISdl) j Jointed out that (he latter .iie j>eiiodic luiietn.ns 
the former. Jn other words, if f he i h ment.’^ aie .'nuiju-d 
in the order ol their atomii* weigld^, it will be l-Miml that 
nearly the same pro]>erties recur [aiiodlj alls thinnghout 
llie eiitirii series, lienee Ihi- wliole ot the ehnieid- m.iN be 
ariaimi-d in a number of i^roiijis, e.icli .L-miij) euii.-ir i n-'j of 
members of the same natural family following laih-tihcr 
in the, same onler. Tin* elenieiils an‘ aD.ijiged in this 
manner in tlie following talde, although, in orch r to letuin 
elements W’hieli are iiiidoubti-dly im-mbers of tin- .--.line 
natural family in tlu‘ same Nertii'.il series, a few* de]».irturLS 
irom llu‘ order of atomic weights are neeessmy, but 
probably they an; necessary ineudy because the atomic 
w'eighb’ are incorrectly detei mined ; llius, tiHiirium is 
]>laced bebirc iodiiu', and o.-iniuni, iiidiiirn, and t»latiiiiim 
before gold. // tin; position assigne<l to uranium be 
correct, the number at pre.-ent ai\-epted a-, its atomic 
weiglit is nmeh too low-. 
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Metallic thorium lias been obtained as a daik grey 
powder of the specific gravity 7*f)5 to 7*70, easily soluble 
in nitric aci(f, but difficultly soluble in li^droeldorie ai-id. 
Its oxide, Tho 03 (if Th — 178*7)), is white, and after igni- 
tion is'insolut)le in all mads e.xcept eonceidrated sulphuric 
acid; it appears lobe de.slilute of acid [»ro|)erties as it docs 
not expel carbon dioxide wbeii fused wilh alkalim- ear- 
. bonat^f ' Thorium hydroxide i.spri'cipitaled from .solutions 
•of thorium salts by alkalies as a gelatiiiou.s mass, soluble in 
’ most* but insoluble in alkalies. 1'horium chloride, 
ThyClfl^'is a white crystalline substance, which dissoKcs in 
water ^ith. rise -of temperature. Thorium snl|>hato, 
'rh 2 (SC^ 3 i is crj^talline, and, like the sulphates i*f the 
ceriteaha gadolinito metals, is more soluble in ci»ld than in 
, hot wat^, ; p 


J An Tl;r . ... : Tl I’l. 

t r.«;-jir.»ys 

The ])ositioii i>f li\drogcii at ll ■ ol ot a .m rics of 
metals is in accordance with ( Iriil';iii;V Msulusitui that this 
clement iH)?sess(s the. cluijaclci - <■! •! iiu t.il, a conclu;ion 
wddeh many cheini^t.s are lin liM'l to acc» pt on account <;f 
Ihe .striking analoL-ii -; to llu- lu- ! i!- whn li it exhibits in its 
relation to the halogi u'-, owj. n, .v*-. As tin* prn]»crili' ; of 
alloys ;ire usually >iiui] ii t.) tho-i «>t their constituent 
metals, whereas the ciniipouii.r ef iin tals with non niet.illic 
elomeiits are in nio^t i.e^c.s widi-jy ditfereiit ftom tln-e of 
tln‘. elements wliieli eiitf r into their ronni(K-,iti(»i’, tli*- f.n t 
that Troost aiul I hint .‘hiiilles sodiiyn and ])otas'-iuTa 
hyd rides (7 s»m 1 in ill h}diogeii atnl ju)lassiiim-h\ dngen alloys) 
(p. r)t?-I)retain the met-dlic character of sodium ami pol.is.-'iuiii 
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atfords evidence tonlirmatory of the assnmptiuir that hy- 
drogeu ha.s iiict.illit* [>ropertiea. • 

We leav(' it to the reader to trace out the iilterati«>n in 
properties uliieh accompanies .alteration in atomic weight; 
but we inuy point out as an instance that the priwer to 
combine, with other elements is subject to periodic \aria- 
tioii ; tliiis, the composition of the higliest ehloriiles and 
uxidi's of tl)o (‘lements in the first and second liurizontal 
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following hori/oiil.il M‘ries exhibit similar (llUVnaiees in 
rom[ui>inoii. With wvy few exeeplioiis. onl> the elo* 
meiits whieli aie included in tlie same Aeilieal series as 
carbon, nitroeon, <ixygen, and iluorine foini eomponnds 
with liNdrogen, the stability <»f which diniinislies with 
ineiease ol atomic weight ; but the ( (‘lupoMlioii these 
h\drides is subject t(» peiiudic \ariatjMii. as is show'll by 
the lullowing list ; 
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The periodic cliaractiT of the relatnai bet\\«'eii the proper- 
ties of the elements and their atomic weicjits is especially 
e>id('nt ill their physical pro[)ei li» s, v Inch are more readily 
com[>arcd than tlie *s(» calh'd ehemiial piM[ierties, as they 
admit of iiu'asnienieiit, althoiigli, <<n account of tuir imper- 
tect knowledge, coLij»arisoii is at ['iiM iit ]»<»ssiiile (»nly to 
a \ery limited exti nl. One of the few ph>si<*al pro]>erties 
wliieli has been di terniiii(‘d for nui.-t of the eliments is the 
sju'cilie gravity in the solid slate : now, on eoinparing the 
sjK'iific gravities of tlie \arioiis element.s \\e find tliat tliey 
do Hut Increase pn>gi e.-ssiN ejy wilii inena.'-e of atomic 
w< iglit, but that lliey increase ami diiiiinisli j»i rii)dically. 
Hcma‘, as la»tliar .Mey-r lias shown, «.u taking flic atomic 
\olnmes, or (piotieiits of the atomic weiL'hls of the elements 
diviiled by their specific gia\ilies in the solid state, as 
absci-Nsie, ami the atomic weights as ohlinalcs, a cnive is 
obtained whiili e.xliibils asciies oj maMina and minima, 
vi.^., fi\c iii.ixiiiia and the iniiiima in the poition whitdi 
inclinlrs baiiiiiii and llio i‘jenienls of h.wer atomic wciglit. 
'fhe nio.st I lM'1ro-positi\ e elements, litlinim, sodinni, [)otas- 
sium, rubidiiini, and casinm foim tlie li\i- maxima ; but 
with imiea^e uf atomii* weiL-Iit the, lu i-jht t«» w’liicli the 
curve iIm’s also ra]»idly inciea>es, iiaim l\ , in the proportiuii 

\a :Na : K ; lib :(V 1 lM : Ki :;)7 :79. 

'fin* ii iiiaiiiinir physical prj»j'i‘i lii - o] ilie rh incnls, so far 
as the\ aie Kiiuwn to us, appeal lo be uliject to similar 
piiiddn* v.iii.tioM, but fora full dis(U'-n.ii uf t|ic i-onnec 
tjon bet wi I n tin- atomic w ( ii’lits ot t In- i li muits ami their 
[iropei til -, the n ader is ii'leiied to L, Mr\ i Ts w«»rJ\ l)tr 
III' ‘>f» I H' H 111 ' ft '• n th r i ’ht nm (I’n^d.in), 

fh< « 'f.dib.'- hment. ol the ])en\»di<‘ law may truly be saiil 
t" M> ol; all « ra in ( In mif-al s<‘iciice, iind we may aiilicipaf** 
til ,1 j -pla- it i . .11 anil e\t:.*iision will be linuL'lit willi the 

ino ’ .n.p'i'aiit eoiiM‘i|mnccs. It leiiiiiios ii-; how' ini 
p‘'»ii!i' ibo\e -all things is tin* correi*! d« li iininalioii of 
the 1 i-ni .inn nial < <»n.-t.iijt> of our scieme- the atomic 
WMilit.- <•] d.f •■lemi liK. aliout wliieh ill lliaiiy ca5-es gieat 
uiicoi t 1 lilt \ it is mutli to b(‘ desired that iJiis 

111 IN not Inii-j I ' m* ill tjie ca.se. It also affords the strongcsl 
cn -oiiraiit mmit lo tin. chcinb^t to jicrsevere in llie .-eareh 
foi in w element- (ii. i-:. a.) 


S T R Y 

OnOANIC CHEMISTIIY. 

As has been already exjdained (p. 520) it was at one 
time tliought that certain chemical compounds were pro- 
ducible only through the agency of living things, and the 
name “ organic chemistry” was in consequence conferred 
upon this branch of the science. The progress of discovery 
has, liowever, served to break dow^ri the barrier that was 
supposed to exist between those and purely inorganic com- 
pounds, since it has been found possible to build up artifi- 
cially :i very large number of compounds formerly regarded 
as essentially organic.. Niu’ mus^, it be forgotten that many 
living things elabmate coiiipiiuiids which can in no sense 
be regarded as organic— such as the silica of grasses, the 
carlmiiatp of calcium secreted by molluscs, etc., and the tri- 
calcic phosphate forming the bones of the higher animals. 

Although the number ot elements entenng into the 
<*oiiiposiiioii of organic coiiipouiuls is comparatively small, 
yet these coinpoumls far exceed inorgunic bodies both in 
nuiiibiT and complexity of coni])osition. It is indeed the 
\ast and evei increasing inimbers of the organic compounds 
that render it necessary to form a separate branch Sf the 
si ieiice for their study, and not any real difference 

between the matter foiniing these and mineral compounds. 

JhjhutuiU and i'hanirtir of Organic Comjmnuh . — 
Caibon is an invariable constituent of organic bodies, sa 
that this braiuli of the science is sometini(*s defined as 
thc^ clicmistiy of the caibon coiiijioiiiids.” 'I'he best 
chemical detinilion of oiganii* i‘(»mj>oiirids, however, is that 
]»ropi>seii by rrankland, %i/., “compounds the inolceiiles 
of which consist of one or more atoms ftf carbon cliredig 
combined i‘ithcr with caibon, nitrogen, or hydrogen,” 

After carbon, the ch iia nts of most frequent occurrence 
in org'aiik compounds aic h}drog(*n, oxygen, and nitrogen. 
Sulphur, phosjihoius, the halogens, silicon, boron, and the 
metals are of coinparati\cly lare occurrence. The number 
of atoms entering into the (‘omposition of organic molecules, 
is often M‘ry great- far exeicdiiig the atoms of the most 
complex mole(‘uh* of a mineral substance. Thus, stearin 
contains 17.‘1 atoms, and albumin no less than 22G. 
Cliemi<*al bodies that are ]K»ss(\ssL‘d of great complexity of 
<-om])osition are generally distingiii-slied by the facility with 
whieh they split up under the influeiiee of the physical 
fmees and ehi uiiial ivagcnts ; llms organic coiiqjounds are 
as a ela.^s c}iaiacti‘rized by their instability. 

Vliivudv A)iahji^U of Orgaitic Cmn pounds, 

TUfore the formula of an organic compound can be^ 
detci mined, it is neeessaiy to ascertain the amounts of its 
several con.stitm.iils— tliat i.s to say, to make a quantitative 
analysis of it. 'I’lio elciuenls carbon and hydrogen being 
of paramount imjiortance arc gentTslly first determined. 
The method einployMl dcpeiid.s upon the fact that all 
organic eoiiiponiMls uiideigi» ciiiiibustion when heated with 
eadly reilueibh' oxidizing siibstanees, tlieir carbon being 
oxidizi'd lo caibon dioxide ami their hydrogen to water. 
Thc-.c two products of emiibustion being collected in suit- 
able apparatus ami weiglu-d, the iieeeshary data for calcu- 
lating the anioiiiils of caibon and liydrogeii are obtained. 
'Fhe following is a briid' de.'-'Ti])tii»ii of the process. 

/h(i / nd/tafintt mJ and lli/dmgtn, — A tube of 

noliciiiiaii Jianl glass of about 10 or \A millimetres internal 



Fig. 1. — ConilniMtion Tiiho. 

0 «, iHinMupiic a h mutiiir (»f MiRstiinre and CttO; 6-tf, rliwln^ra from 

iiiisiiiK wiic; <• (/, ,.UIC CuO; d-c, iiii tallle liippur; e-/, plUK of ftiibnatos. 

diameter, after being scrupulously cleaned ifn4 
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drawn off iathe blowpipe flame so as to leave a tailed 
extremity of the form shown iii figure 1. The open end of 
the tube is then held in the flame of the blowpipe till the 
sharp edge of the glass is rounded off. This tube, known 
as the comhmtimi tube, is from 500 to 800 millimetres in 
length, according as the substance contains little or much 
carbon. ^ 

The substance generally employed to effect llic ( (unbustion 
of carbon compounds is cupric oxide (CuO), and as this 
oxide is of a somewhat hygroscopic natiin?, it is lu'ccssary 
to dry it thoroughly before*use, and tlion oxclndn it oarofully 
from the air. Should these precautions nut be observed, 
the oxide absorbs water from tho air, and wlien lieiitod in 
the combustion tube this water distils over and is weii^lied 
with that produced by the combustion of the', subst-.mee. 
It is therofore found convenient in practice to liave another 
glass tube sealed at one end and closely ciaked at the. 
other for the reception of the cupric oxide. 'I'his tube, is 
of sufficient capacity to contain enoniih cupric oxide to lill 
the combustion tube, and its diaTiieler is such as to allow 
it to *be introduced into the open end of tlie combus- 
tion tube. * 

The substance for analysis, after beiii;^ iinely ixAvdcred, is 
dried in a water oven at 100"' C. till it ceases to lose weight, 
or, if decomposed by heat, in a vacmiiii over some water- 
absorbing substance, sucl) as strong sulphuric, ac.id i»r 
calcium chloride. When dry it is transferrod to a small 
stoppered bottle or corked tube, sealed at one end, and of 
about 40 or 50 millimetres in length. 

Tho apparatus Tor absorbing the carbon dic»\'ide is a se.*ies 
of light glass bulbs (figs. U and o) containing a solution 
of caustic ]>oiash (KliO) of sp. gr. I *J7, through which 
the gases evedved during the coiiibustion are obligcil to 
imss. It is customary to atlacli to one end of the putasli 
bulbs a small glass tube drawn to a jxnnt at its free end, 
and containing a small piece of solid jiotasli enclosed 
between plugs of cotton w’ool. This appemlage is for the 
purpose of retaining any trace of carbon dioxide or mois- 
ture carried over from the bulbs by tlie. es(!aping gjuses. 



Fio. 2. — Liebig’s Potash BuIIjs. Fra. n.— GeissWs PoUish r>iin»s. 

The water formed by the combust ion is collected in a 
tube (fig. 4) filleVl with fragments of dried ealeiuin ehloride 
or pumice stone wxtted witli strong sidphuric arid. 

The combustion tube when charged 
is heated in a furnace which consists 
essentially of a row of gas burners con- 
structed so as to burn a mixture of coal 
gas and air, and thus obtain a non 
luminous but very hot flame. Two 
forms of furnace are iii/ommon use in 
laboratories. In Ilofmann^s furnace a 
clay cylinder perforated by a large number of very line boles 
is fitted over the end of e;ieh gas bunier, thus dividing the 
escaping gas into a number of fine sireams, juid soenMiring 
its perfect combustion. In Griffin’s furnace the burners are 
.constructed on Bunsen's principle, that is, eacli burner is 
perforated by holes at its lower end so that a niixtnn? of 
gas and air escapes from its upper extremity. 'I'he eono 
bastion tube is supported on a thin iron trough lined with 
asbestos, tibe whol^ being enclosed by unglazed tiles. 


The cupric oxide intended for use is first heated to red- 
ness in a crucible, and transferrod wliile still hot to its 
tube, wherein it is allowed to cool.* Whon sufficiently cool 
the cork is witljdrawii, and enough cupric oxide poured 
into the combustion tube tooccujiy about Jlh of its length. 
The tube or bottle containing tlie dried jmlverized sub*^ 
stance liaving been wcdglied, about lialf a gramme is then 
introduced into tlie cmnlmstion tid)t\ ami a small quantity 
of cupric oxide is p<»un‘d down after it. The Ijottle. being 
again wi*iglii*d glvos tho exact weiglil of tho sub.staiico 
employed. The substance in the* enmlmslion tube is 
thoroughly 111 i.xed with eiipric oxide by .stirring it about 
with a long wire with eorkserew’ j»oint. 

More cujuie oxitle is now added till (he lube i.s 
nearly to its opi n end, and a plug i»f fre.'-ldy iguil- d 
asbestos is finally inlr»>duei‘d. 'I lie tubi^ is then giaitly 
tapped while in a horizoiilid position .so as to cause a rli'_;ht 
subsidence of the contents, tlius allowing a frei* ]>LV>am‘ foi 
gas lliroughout its whole jiaiLth. 'i'lie ealeiuin eldon’de 
tube i.s fitted into the oprai end ol tin- <*ombustion lube by 
means of a tightly fitting eoik or eaoiilr luam .‘^to[l[^er, and 
the potash a]>2»aratiis is attached to tin*, eahium eliloride 
tube by ineams of a .short jueei; of <-aouleliuin‘ liilang bound 
lightly round with thin cuiqu-r wiii*. I’loth tin; ])otasIi 
bulbs and calcinm chloride Inlu* :iir rarofully weiglicti 
before Ix-ing attached. The whole a| ]<.iuitns .is ariangcd 
for tho combustion is .shown in fig. h - 



The front part ot the tube is lir.st lie.ited to riduc--^s, and 
the gas Inirner.s are then gradually turned on .m) as to imuso 
the .slow*^ combustion t>f the sub.sl.inee. When no more 
bubbles ]v.iss into the pi>1asli .M»lution tlie gas burners are 
turiieil luit, tlie point of ihi* t.ul of tin* eombu.dioii tubr is 
broken off, and dry air pu.^-^ed through the wlioh; s\stLiii to 
.sweep out the last traces of carbon ilinxide ami water 
vapour lingering in tlie tube. In easi-s where great 
aeeuraey is required it is desiraldo to swei‘]> out tin; enin 
bustion tube first with a euiTout of pure oxygen and llu n 
with air. This ensures the eouqdete oxidation of tin> tuice 
of carbon that may liave e>c.q»ed tin* lir-t eoinbn-t ion. 

When thi^ o[)eration is eompli-tcd the [)ola’'ii bn]b' and 
ealeiuin eliloride tube are allowed to eoiij d..\\ii to the 
atniospherie tt;ni[»eratuie and then again wii_;)icd. Tho 
increase iu weight givrs the n-speetive amounts of carbon 
dioxide and water proilnei il Since eaibnii ditixhlt' eoiitain.s 
in 1 1 juirlsby weight .'5 ol carbon (t'O. 1-1 - x li) 4 4), 

of the weight of the ( ’( ) , obl.iuin i-, due to carl-on. 
Similarly }, of the weight o! tie- w \'rv b-nnd is due to 
hydrogen \ 1 -f KI 1.^). It is cu^tom.ny t.. ex- 

]>re.s.s the results in ]*arts ]»(‘r et i practice the ludn- 

geii usually conies out a litil*; t ii, ami the carton a 

little too low. 

Cujirie oxiile is Muuelimcs u p by h-ad elimniale 
in ca.ses where the sub'^taiiee is dini«.ultly couibustilde, and 
more i»articularly wlicn th-' e injioiind eonlains eldoriiie, 
bnmiine, or sulphur In the: Jatli were cupric 

oxide employed, i iiprie elilo or bromide w’ouhl l>o 
formed, and iiiighl volatili/ o\er into the calcium ehloride 
tube, thus unduly increasing its weight. Suli»hur in 

" y . 69 



Fig. 4.— 
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presence of cupric oxide is oxidized to SOm and this gas 
if allowed to pass into the potash bulbs would be absorbed. 
These sources of error are avoided by the employment of 
lead chromate, because non>volatile lead chloride or bro- 
mide are formed, and sulphur Ls oxidized to SO3, which is 
fixed as TbJSO^. When substances rich in nitrogen arc 
burnt with cupric oxide, nitrogen dioxide is likely to be 
formed, and this on meeting the air and potash in the 
bulbs is absorbed, and increases the weight of the CO.j 
ti[>paratus. To obviate this source of error it is necessary 
when dealing with nitrogenous bodies to ping iho end of 
the combustion tube with a roll of freshly n'iluced cop]»er 
gauze. Tills being ke[»t at a bright red heat during the 
entire operation ileconiposes the oxides of nitrogen, and 
retaining the oxygen, allows only nitrogen lo eseaiu*.^ 

When the substance to be analyzed is a li(]uid, a known 
weight is sealed up in a small glass bulb (lig. (5). 

After scaling and weighing (the 
weight of the cni|)ty bulb having 
been previously di*terniincd) the 

neck of the bulb is broken nil' and 0.— (il i.ss Bulb for tlie 

.111 .. ^ , couiljiistidii lit 

the broken portion, together with (a.-tual mzo). 
the bulb itself, introduced into the 

combustion tube, whicli is afterwards filled up witli cupric 
oxide, ifec., in the usual manner. In burning liquids the 
anterior portion of the combustion tube is, os witli solids, 
first heated to redness ; the portion eontainiug the bulb is 
then gradually wiiriiied so as to expel the lifjuid, which is 
thus made to distil slowly over the red-hot cupric oxide 
which ellects its combustion. 

The analysis of gaseous organic compounds is eflecttHl 
in or in speeaal ai>paratns, of which several 

forms have been devised. (Sec Ihinsen’s Ga,^ouivtrtj, Sutton’s 
Vohunt'trir d Tborjm’s (JnttftliUUivf* Auftlysis, &c.) 

Deta'itimattoit (ij Attro^cji, — 'J’wo inctliods are in use 
for determining tins element. Will and Varrcutrap]»’s 
method depends u])on the fact that many nitrogenous 
bodies when hcatciil wdth caustic alkalies yield their iiitro^ 
gen in the form of aniinunia. A known weight of the 
substance is intimately mixed with soda-1 and then 
heated in a coinV^ustion tube, tlie jiinmonia being absorbed 
by dilute liytlrochloric acid contained in a glass apparatus 
attached to the end of the tube. (See Hg. 7.) 

fn condm'ting an operation of this kind some soda-liinc 
is first introduced 
into the tube; tlie v 

1 . • .1 ^ / 




sub.stance is llnui 
mixed intimalely 
wiih more soda- 
lin.o in a mortar, Jifirnnin.itioji dI iiv Will 

and the mixture \ .ini-i.tiMpi. s nictluMl. 

+1-1 A Ji, ^•(unbu^tl I tulic, .i 6 , ; 5 c, mixtuio, 

iranSieilLCl 10 me ^ u c, smlH-hmu ; «.* /, usbu^tO!} i»lu^: C, 

tube; tlie mortar 

is next ringed out with more soda-lime, and the rinsings 
arc added to the contents of the tidie, uhich is liiially 
filled up with pure. .s»)dii lime. When eliargcd the tube is 
taiijicil so as lo secure a free passage for the escaping gas 

‘ Althoiidi llui ]):iM<-i]il»*s upon ^Yllu■^l tin* »k‘t«*niimali()ii ol carbon 
4i'<l hv«lrni/i-ii in nr;T:uiic hodicM ilcpcii<l;i i<-ni;un iinallficil, tin* proi'i*ss 
n is received scvml inodific.atioiis wbicb it U uunfci-^sary to drsn-ibo 
in ilct'iil. Thus in sotuc* laboratories, instead of the jintash bnlb.s, a 
tuhe tilh d with “ so,|a-linie.” is employed, and tin* snlistance, instead of 
i.eiiig mixed with the (hiO in the tube,!', placed i!i a small boat of 
jiorcelain or jilatinum, ami a .slow .strc.am ol o.xyjrcn k»’j»t poinj^ during 
the w'hole ])rof rss. Other oxi«lizcrs have bcni .'il.so j)ro]K).sed instead ol 
< njtnc oxiile, such as }iota«hiuni pcrchlorati* or a inixluiw <»f .sulphuric 
acid and silver loiirjU*, in whicli l;ill»*r proc-e.'-S the carbon i.s determined 
tliiertlN inun the amount of i*rodiicc«l, and the lj\diom*n indirectly 
*T f'in the amount of oxygen consumed minus the quantity contained in 

^ the VTO-. 

* i^ixdadime i.s preparoil by slakin;^ quicklime with a .stioiig boliition 
Af cftuatK soila.aml then heating till llioroughly dry. 


(as in the combui^lon for the determination of C^and H), and 
mter it is laid in the trough of the gas fumaoe, the acid 
bulb is attached to. it by means of a tightly fitting cork 
The combustion is performed in precisely the same manner 
as in the process of burning with cupric oxide ; when it is 
completed the tail of the tube is. . broken off, and air 
drawn through the apparatus so as 'to draw the last traces 
of ammonia into the acid. If the .substance contains 
much nitrogen it is advisable to mix it with some . com- 
pound which gives olf a large quantity; pf gas when heatj|S 
ill the tube. Sugar or starch are conyenient substances 
for this purpose. This dilution of the ammonia prevents 
its too rapid absorption by the acid, and thus diminishes 
the risk of acid being drawn back into the hot tube. 

Having by the above process obtained the nitrogen in 
the form of animoninm chloride, its quantity is deter- 
mined by precipitation as ammonio-platiuic chloride, 
(NH^).^l^tCl^., the anal^'sis being performed in the same 
manner as in the (|uautitative determination of ammonium 
by mean.s of platiiiic chloride. In calculating the results 
the requisite data are furni.slied bv the facts that !323'2 
parts of the double salt contain 1 * of nitrogen, or 197*5 
part.s of platinum corres[iund to 28 of nitrogen. ThUs, if 
itj -= weight of substance taken, W the weight of double 
salt obtained, P the weight of platinum, and N the weight 

of nitrogen, we have ^ - 223“2' uifS * "UT 
the percentage of nitrogiai. 

Instead of dcTerminin.g the ammonia .gravimetrically it 
may be absorbed by a known quantity of dilute sulphuric 
acid of standard strength, and the amount of acid neutra- 
lizerl determin(‘d by ad(liu.g litmus, and then a standard 
solution of soda till couiph'to neutralization is effected as in 
ordinary acidiinetrical diTcrminations, 

In cases where iiitrogcn-coutaining bodies do not yield 
the w'liole of tliat element as ammonia on ignition with 
soda lime, Dumas’s proce.s.s is employed. ! This process 
depends upon tlie fact that all nitrogenous substances yield 
their iiilrogeii in the frci‘ state when burnt .with cupric 
oxide, ami in presence of ignited metallic ■ cdjp^r. The 
method is thus carried out. ’ - 

A combustion tube of suitable length is sealed^pff atone 
cud, and about 2 or :’>im he.s of hydrogen sodium carbonate 
(NaHCO^) introduced, after which a small ' quantity of 
cn[)ric oxide is addi.il. A Iviiown quantity of the sub- 
stauce, intimately 111 ix(;d with cupric oxide, .is next intro- 
duced, and then a furtlii*r (juantity of pure cupric oxide, 
tho remainder of the tube being finally filled Up with 3 Of 
4 inches of freshly nuluced cupper gauze plttgj^g. Nq- 
special precLiutioiis mini be taken to keep tl^.'itshl^ric oxide' 

I dry. A gas [lassage having been .secured ^hroug^'the tube* 
ill the usual nuiuncr, a delivery tube is adapted,- 

to tlie ojieii cud of the combustion tube. . ^ 

The tube is iu a g.is furnace, and the ero' of the 

delivery tiibii plunged bcueatli the surface of nd^hcury con- 
tained iu a mercurial trough. The first proceodilig is to 
! expi'l t lie air from the ajiparatns. ’I’liis is effectedtl^ heating 
a portion of the hydrogen, sodium carbonate pos- 
terior part of the combustion tube till a bubble the gas 
ri'-ceived into caustic potiusli .soluvion is w]i^]^'(rI)SO 
When the apparatus is entirely filled with ^ ,^oxide, 
a gnnluated receiver containing about ’J .of; iume of 
caustic potash solution, tho remainder. ‘ with 

mercury, is inverted over the end of the^^^ , aain* 

ordinary ea80.s of gas-receiving over the^/iuei trough* 

The combustion is then proceeded usual 

nianiier, — the anterior portion of the^iu^^ 
iiietallie copper being first heated to the heat 

gradually carried back till the ’.;r$Ollilpleted, 

when more of the Na 9003 ia'lieated 
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80 as to eiLpel the last traces of nitrogeu. The CO^ pro> 
dttoed by the combustion and from the NaHCOg being 
absorbed by the potash solution, the graduated receiver 
contains only the whole volume of pure nitrogen. The 
receiver and its contents are accordingly transferred to a 
vessel of water — ^the mercury and potash solution allowed 
to be replaced by wuter, the receiver is raised till the 
pressure is equalij^ by the water being at thu same level 
TOth inside and outside, and the volume of gas is read off, 
l|p temperature of .the mr of the room and the height of 
tlio barometer beiUj^at the same time noted. 

If N = weight of nitrogen in grammes, C the teinpcra- 
feim of the air, &?ihe height of the barometer, e the tension 
of aqueous vapour at the temperature C, an<l V the volume 
of nitrogen in cubic centimetres — 

XT 0 (K)l 2 r )62 , 

^“7 ’ (l+6-00367f')7G() ' * 

(0*0012562 being wt of 1 c.c. of N at U ' 0. aud 760 
mm. bar.). ' 

Ihtermination of the Hatogeit, Memen/s, Sii//i/iiii\ itml 
Ph0^horua.~-Th9 halogens are sometime.s detenninud as 
silver salts, by burning a known weight of the substamtc 
with pure quicklime in a combustion tube, dis.solviiig iu 
dilate nitric acid, and adding silver nitrate. Siili»hur ami 
phosphorus maybe determined by fusing a known (|uautily 
of the substance with a mixture of potassium hydruxido 
and nitrate in a silver dish. The sulphur is by this means 
oxidized to sulphuric and the phospnonis to pliosphoric 
acid, and, on disjsolving the fused mass and acidulating, 
these acids cau^be estimated. 

By the method of Carius the halogens, .sulphur, ami 
phosphorus can be determined, if neee.ssary, iu one opera- 
tion. A known weight of the substance is scaled up in a 
strong glass tube with about 20 times its weight of nitric 
acid (sp.'gr. 1’4), and the tube then heated tor some hours 
in an oil-l^tb to a temperature of 1 40'’ ~ oDO C The sub- 
stance is completely oxidized by tins o[»cration, the siil[)liiir 
and phosphorus being converted iniu their rcs[)ii( tivu acids, 
so that their determination tiicu becomes an o[>eraliun of 
inorganic''^ snrfysis. If halogens are present, it is custo- 
mary to add & few crystals ot silver nitrate before sealing 
up the tubOii' After the operation tlie lialoid .silver salt 
is filtered off,' the excess of silver i.s rcuioved from the lil- 
tmto by HCl, and or irti’0.j is determimMl in tlie 

ordinary way. 

of Oxt/fjen , — Although several proeesM's 
have beeil devised for the direct estimation of oxygen (l>y 
Baumhai^ek^^ Maumen^, and .Mitschcrlich), they are seldom 
' erOployOdVin laboratories. This element i.s uMially deter- 
hlined b;^^**<Kfference,” t.c., by adding the percentages of the 
. pther ele^i^i and subtracting the result from lu(). 

umd Constii iitio/i of Or<jfinlr Cmnpmntifs, 

f — Having by the above methods f 

imalysUr^lriiyed at the percentage composition of a snb- 
StanCG|/w|0''next step is to determine its formula. Tlie 
empiricol^^mula is obtained by dividing eaeli percentage 
nnmber4j^5^.rth0 atomic weiglit of its resj)cctive (domcni. 
Thus, an anj.lysis of common alcohol gave the 

foUov^lSggliir^utoge numbers - 






diHeroURt*) 

V,-:';, ■ 100-00 

r'jiihe.Kspective atomic weight-- 


13-00 


=18*0. 0*-~- -»-2 
lb 


Thase xtuoij 


it. the> atoms of C. H, and O are 


present in numbers Laving the ratios 2:6:1, since by the 
atomic theory the atoms of each element must exist iu a 
compound in integral numbers. The differences between 
the integral and fractional numbers are justly assignable 
to the unavoidable “experimental errors” of analysis. 
Thus the simj)lest formula that can be given to alcohol 
from the foregoing analysis is and it is usual tc 

express the results in the following manner 


Thciiiy I’jlTfiO. 

(’ -‘Jl -V,2 17 
o ^ib--:u*7y 


\r onnd 

r 

M 13 Ot) 

O (by diliiTiiiLrl 34’7U 


4 t> 100*00 loo 00 

This imaginary example may serve to .sliow that the 
determination of emj>irical fornin he cannot be made accord- 
ing to any fixed sit of rules. The errors of experiment are 
seldom so small as in the .suppo.se(i i Illustration, and in eases 
where these are large, and wlu ie iht' substance contains a 
large number of atoms in its molecule, great diflicnlty is 
often experienced. 

MoleAiulav Formulae — 'riio foimuhe obtained I*y the 
method just described exprc.ss simply tlie /v///o.s' exi.sting 
between the numbers of atoms ni the molecule ot a sub- 
stance, without regard to tlie (irttotf uumht'r of atom.s in 
.Kiicli a molecule. Reasoning downwards from the law of 
Avogadro, which lias been ex]»laimil in the biregoing por- 
tions of this article, it will be seen that tlio volume of such 
molccule.s as do not undergo ilissociation when lieuted is 
always equal to the volume of the niulecule (2 parts by 
weight) of hydrogen. To ascertain molecular formula, 
therefore, all that is necessary is to determine the vapour- 
iloiLsity of the substance as lefeired to hydrogen. 'I'lius 
the analysis of ben/mie, a hydrocarbon obtained from 
coal tar, leads to tlie furninla (’ll, but there is no 
evidence to show whether its molecular formnia is CH, 
OjjHo, Cyi.j, C,n^, C-IJ.,, m* l>y expeiinient its 

vapour deii.sity is found to he so that its molecular 
weight is 78. Divitling this numlnu' in the ralii» :H, 
/.e., 12:1, we obtain 72:() as the actual ratio of the 
weights of C and H exist inn in the molecule. Seveuty- 
iwu parts of C (‘orre.s]»oiid to - 6 atoin.s, and (> paita by 
weight of hydrogen corresptnid lo ^ — 6 utoin.s, so that the 
molecular formula of benzene is C„lf,;. 

Again, with respect to alcohol. The vapour-vleiisity 
(II --1) is 22, so that its molecular weight is 4(». This 
number, however, agrees with the molecular weieht of a 
.substance having the foriuul*a (Ml,.p, since 12 ^ 2 6 

-f IG -40 ; hence this formula inu.^t be a.s.siL'iied ;de(»liol, 
•and we have an ill ustr.it ion of a e.ise, in winch tin* empiri- 
cal and molecular foruiulte are identienl. 


Dftrrminalitm of Voftuar d, usifi/. 

In practice, tlie. vapour deii.sity is iletermuiLd i>y tlie 
methods of I)unias or Hofmann. 

fJunuts'.'i Mit/iOff. In J)inii;iVs jinx i -*. l!.** \M*igl>t of a 1* i:'jwn 
voliuiie of v.'ipour i.s ;i.sceit.nni'vi in tho followin'' iii.oiner (sro li^'. 8). 

A glolailar glii.ss lUsk, ;i,s liLrht ;is jii.- il.!.', wiili .1 ru-t'k het tl mt/i 
it, is tirst provideil. Tlie iiqunily t.| the globe, ni.iy vary hem ^ 
to ^ Hire, !icfor«ling to the .niMmiit of ^ nh'-tium* Ui he 0|M*r:it<‘«l upon. 
The neck i.s d I awn out in tin* l-lowpipo tl.mu* to a eapill.ii y tiMiii- 
iialiou of iihout oin.* inilhni<.li«' ili.oia ti r, ind du n heiit up so .-s to 
project above the snrfaoo of ilu- li«jind of ilu* bath in wld.-li dje 
globii is to be iinniersisl. Tlo- idolu* is tiist wj'iglied full of .lii :li« 
leiiqifiature and height »»r the b.ironn !. r bring notisl. 

Hy warming tlie globr, and plunging tie- point of tie- neek into 
.soinu of the linuid ot \vhi<-h tin* v.ifioni-dmvjit v is to be detrnmned, 
.1 fcwgraiiiine'. of (he l.itlcraiv iiiliodin-ed. The globe ami its ron- 
teuts arc (hell plumbed into a l-.ithof water, parallin, or fiinlde 
metal kept at a eon^tanl teinprratur»*, at or 30'* 0 above 

I ho boiling-] loiiiL of the .siihstam-e. As soon a.stlio va])oiir eeisrs to 
rush out of the e.ipill.iiy nrilirr of the ijeek, the point is .-e.iled 
hermctieally by the bUwpipe flame, the height of the lairoinet^jr 
.'iml the temperature of the bath being obaerved. 
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The glolv., after being cleaned and allowed to cool, is iigaiu 
weighed, the tempera- 
ture and heif^dit of the 
barometer Indiig at the 
Hame time observed. 

The capaeily of the 
globe is measuled by 
breaking the point of 
the neck under iiutj ury, 
when tlie metal rushes 
in to supply tile place of 
the coiulelised vapoiii. 

As the expulsion of air 
by the escaping \aj)our 
is sehiom eomplete, 
there usualh rem.iins a 
bubble of residual air, 
which must be allowe*! 
for by running in a 
known «|n.intitv of mer- 
eiiry fr«»ni a buit'lte. 

The total (jn.intitv of 
mi-ivuiy is tin ii im,'iuv, 1 l>uina.s’» Vaiioiir .l.n.il.v Ai-i-aiatiis. 

•lit and It 's \ olnilie nn^a A, nii*jeol- 

sUh d The ("ilriil ition nn,' iiovlmii «.f iir» k , nil iliLinioinclia 

LS flnm Ih.'M- ’’’ '""‘•‘"K 

by the following aj)proximative method: — 



Let w ^ weight of ghda* + air at the teiiiperalure t of weighing 
and height of haronn ter b ; 

7/t' - weight of globe 4 \apoiirat 1 lie teiii[»erat me /'of seal- 
ing and height of b.iioineti r b ' ; 

V — (Mpaeit y of globe in eiibie. eeiil line! res ; 

A - Weight of Veiibi*- ei iiiiiiieties <»1 air at t and b. 

Tin'll m — A -- weight of \a«'Uous glolie ; 

HI - (m - A) = Weight of Mibst.inee. 

Let 11 - wt. of Ve.c. ot liydrogeii at t' and h\ then the vapour- 
deii.sily (i/) referred to livdrogen 

(/// -A) 


’Wlieri residual air (/•) is found in the 
globe, V -/’--capaeit y of glohe. 

Ill very exaet <leleiminatioii.s cor- 
reetiiuiH mn^t be made f<»r (1) tin* 
exfunsion of gl.i.'ss, (*J) the dillerenee 
of t»*nip.‘i:ilnie ami pleasure between 
the liTht and ser'oml weiiiliiiig's of the 
glob", and (3) tlie dillerenee in dmi- 
sity betwi'eji tlie drop of llnid nun.iin- 
nig III liiu gl'ibe and tlie density ol 
Jjie'eiirV, Et»r most ehemieal plll‘ 
jiMse,, li(i'\e\er, tile above-given .‘iji- 
pii'\inntion foriiiul.i io .sullieiently 
ai'e'irate. 


I' OI liigll teiiipiT.lt III'I'S tile glolie is 
innneised in tin- v:i])oins of boiling 
ni'Teury, eadminm, or yiin', and the 
,4'niiatli.s is modified ai eoidinglv. 
frinz-fjiis-itirihii/ fbntf.s. 

'I’iii'se methods h.ive bn their objet’t 
’hi* ineasUIeliient of the \(iliiJiie ol 
a known weight of vapour, O.iy- 
Lussae’s method, being av ni!al»le onlv 
tor sii])s| inc'-s boiling below lOU’C., 
liM b ell graduallv replaied liy Hof- 
mann'- niodilieal ion (fig. *.♦). 

A irl t's 1 iibe about 1 liietle in b ligtli 
•I'ld ‘J') mm. diimetei, i lo-ed at «un’ 

I li'j, l-sgl tdu it» '1 .(Ud ejdihl.lted. 'file 
I'lf. mg Idled witli merenry, find 
111 '. M -.-.I 1 Ilf flu* s-inie iiijuid, ■ 



i-s I ■ I.,', .1 biiMiiieter with .m 

iv' ii-d fi.i 1 ill Ilian \ aemim. Sui- 
r e: .ding t- i tube is a w idei* tnlie, 
til!' iigii will, h ih.' vapour of aliv 
Ii jnnl bojlmg al oiisiaiit lemiieia- 
• ie eari b' pi -'-d, . id thus tlie ij.'iro- 
Jn !.T t,.'- Ill i il olileliU Kept at 
fh «• tempeMtM. 

Tiie siili g ni( ,,i' tl,,. v.ipoiii- 

Oeii-ulyi ‘'ll.- d' ’e; m'-ne-l IS weighed 
(alioiil j', gi iiiL in i riimnie -to]i|ier(-d 
hiitCc, and passed up into the 'IVuri' 

flTiie b(»ill!. *■ pi •. 'I ! *•! tlie .sIlbstHin e 

i.iAiii I by ’lie le. lip 1.1 p!i.s-<nrei, tl 
lfc''ili:4C, or .iinviic ab oliol is j-assed il 


Fl 1 1'. (ill Hill'*' ijH 

Aj'p.ir it M . 

,V |- 1 iilii ip d 

‘•t.in-llli/ ni ’tiM'* 1 h lieigll! et 
Ml 

„ 'iillilel < ti( liiMii;^ IiM 

ni lll.e, Tube li\ will 

Iiet vu|>(iin I- niiiedii t\ 
tii'ii' bv w lii< h h.it • .mil 

I ;e’ fl.iW III li’. ’ I 'll \ e- .I|.I , t 
1- i-..nin.'i'l with the ihi k C'f 

h iiiiig iegii'l. and (' wall ;i 
coiiih iisei 

■tlli.'in vaeiium. Aeeordiiig 
tw'hit li i.^, of e<im.se, mm h 
1 ^ \ ntour of ab'oliol, waiter, 
longh Cp >pai'e lietv.e»i: iln 


two tubes till tlie temperature and volume of vajiouf remain con- 
stant. Tlie height of tlie mercury eohinni, the temperature to which 
the vapour is heated, and the Inught of the barometer in the room 
being observed, all the nceessary data are obtained. 

Let 7n weight of substance in gni.mme.s ; 

V = volume (in c.c.) occupied by vapour at tompei-ature t ; 
h ^ beiglit of mercury in tube above mercury in resurvoir ; 
h =- lieight of barometer in roonu* 

Then h - Ji r- pressure upon vapour. 

11 — weight of V c’.e. ol hydrogen at a pressure h-h and 
leini«iratiivo t. 

Thi.*n the vapour-iieiisity {d) reliured to liydrogen is 



For exaet determinations at high temperatures the tension of nier- 
ciuy vapour (c) at the lemjieialure (/) must be allowed foi, and the 
j»ic.‘>.suie upon the. vapour tlu-ii biromes b h-c, 

111 .soiiii; cjisos tlui .subst'.iiico of which tho luolecuhir 
formula is to bo ili'toriiiinoil duos not admit of vaporization, 
being dcconipo.scd by heat. With such Bubslancee, Home 
iiH'tlind other than the determination of the vapour-density 
must cniiseipn ntly be resorted to. Ill the case of acid or 
basic compounds, the prublcm admits of easy solution. 
Thus, suppo.sing wo do.sired ti» tlotcniiino the inulcciihir 
weight of acetic acid with out liaving recourse to a vapour- 
density delermination. Having ascertained that the acid 
contains one atom of hydrogen replaceable by metals, or, 
in other words, lliai it is monobasic, the silver salt is pre- 
parod, and tho amount of silver determined. All the 
necessary data are tlion obtained. Thus, supposing the 
analysis to give li.l-O? i»er cent, of ni^Jal, the molecular 
weight of tlie salt, /.e., the weight containing one atom of 
silver, will bo given by the proportion — 


Whence 


0107 : 100 : : i0:s :x. 


107 


The weight of tho “acid rudielo^’ is therefore 

107- 108-59. 

And as one atom of H i.s replaced by the Ag, the molecular 
Aveight of till* acid is 00. ^ 

The oin[>irieul formula deduced from the ultimatu 
anul>>is wouhl bo (Ml.,()-dO, so that tho molecular 
fonilula is “(lAJI,0)-(\;iI,().,. 

With ]>olybasie acids the problem is somewhat more 
complex, but the solution is elVecled in a similar manner, 
'/.c., by estimating the metal in a normal salt. ISilver salts 
are employed wlieii obtainalde, as tliey are generally 
anhydrous and easily pui ilied by crystallization. 

As a furllu i illusluilion wt- luiwgivi- uii example of thedotermin- 
iition of tlie moln ular wriglit nf a hii.sic Mulistance. Supposing an 
amibsis of tin* base Iritilhylaiiiiiic to have given the following 
r«‘.suUs ' 


( '.'ll bon 

71-29 

1 i\<I|ng»-M 

14-85 

Nitrogen, 

18*85 


100-00 


I Tie- bast- is moiiacJ ), forming u hylriM liloride containing om* iiinlo- 
' cub* i>f IK’l, iiud Ibis hydrofbloiiilc Im ms a double platinum salt 
• iMuifaiiiing twi» mnl. ciilu's uf ilii* bydioi bloride to one molecule of 
' iiKitiiium ; TOO p:irt-> of tin* ]*bitiiium ^sult left, on ignition, 3l!-14 
]>;ii(s<il pKitiiium, s.) tli:it,to timl out the amount of suit containing 
ulio atom of pl.itiniim, wr liavi — 

l : Uj 7 Ti : : 100 : x 
jr 01 4 '5. 

Putting r for llu* unknown luohn uhir weight of the base, the mole- 
1 ‘ular weight of the .salt i‘>- - 

i>ll('l 73*0 
Pt--l»7-5 


2a! + 412‘5 
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It was shown hy analysis that 197*6 parts of platinum roprewmtrrl 
614*6 parts of tho doulile salt, so that — 

2aj+412-5-=614-5 
a;- 101. 

Making nsa of iho percent^© numbers given by uliimato analysis, 
wo have tho following olnious proportions for finding tln^ weights 
of the respective eluuit'nts contained in this inoh;cul.'ir weight : — 

100 *.101 ; ; 71*29 ; C 
100 ; 101 : : 14*86 : II 
100 ; 101 : : 13‘86 : N 


'ViQionce 0 = 72*0, H=:14*9, N = 13*9, and the numlKTs of tho 
atoms are : — - 


Ry the atomic theory these numbers must he integral, so that the 
numbers of atoms are 6, 15, and 1; and tho nioleeuhir toimnla is 


When a base does not readily form double platiiiuiri salts, 
tho molecular formula is deduced from the a^:l.l 3 ^>;is of an 
anhydrous normal salt. In the case of coinpoumls which 
are neither acid nor basic, and which do not ndniit of 
vaporization, tho molecular formula can only be indirectly 
arrived at by considering the chemical transformations of 
the compound and its relationshi[) to known substances. 
A molecular formula obtained by this means implies tlint, 
could the substance be vaporized, its molecular volume 
would correspond to tho molecular volume of liydrogcn. 

national^ ConslUutioml, or Slructifral lorntuftp.— The 
molecular formula of an organic compound simply expresses 
the fact that the molecule of sucli compouiul contains so 
many atoms of eitfh of its constituent (‘leineiits, and in tlie 
earlier stages of the science chemists were contented with 
such represoutation of their analytical results. As tin* 
science developed, however, it scum bc<;ame evident that 
substances might have the same jiereentage ea)inp(wition, (»r 
even the same molecular fonriula, and yet (exhibit muh‘r 
the influeiice of the same reagents tt)tally (listinct characters. 
These facts, which will be more fully discussed in a sulu 
sequent part of this article, letl to the necessity of devising 
some method by which organic formula*. c(udd bo made t(» 
represent the behaviour of the resjiectivo coiiij)oiinds under 
the inlluence of decomposing agents — -in other words, the 
manner in which the compound was cajjable of s[ilittingup 
or of being resolved, and, as a necessary result, the converse 
fact of reproseiiting the manner in wdiieh the oleiiieiits of a 
compound were grouped togetlier. Tliese rutlnthd, mnsfi- 
tutiomly ■ or sintctural formiihc must be regardinl solely 
from a chemical point of view ; they arc symholit^ repre- 
sentations of chemical facts, and in no way re[>resent the 
physical grouping of the atoms in space. They may be 
most conveniently deliiied as artificial epitoim's of the re- 
actions of compounds, indicating that when de.eouiposc<l the 
compounds sepajrato into such and .su(!li grouj)s, and that 
when it is possible to bring these groups (»r railicles 
together, the compound can in most cases be built up or 
Bynthesized. 

Let us now, by way of illustration, laoeeed to consiilcr 
the method of arriving at the constitutional formula of 
some typical compound. 

The molecular formula of acetic acid, as previously 
shown by its ultimate analysis and the tletermination of 
silver in its silver Halt, hi-- 


OallA- 

Being a monobasic acid, oiio of its hydrogen atoms is 
replaceable by metals* This fact is expressed, as in the 
case of inorganic acids, by the formula — * 

ii.cyiA. 

But this formula does not express the whole of the 
deconlpositions possible to the acid ; the residue 
being capable of further subdivision, the funimla may be 


further developed, 'riins, acetic acid may be formed by 
the action of acetyl chloride upon water, according to tho 
reaction — 


Ojll^O.Cl + OH. - CaII,Oo.H + HCl . 

Thus tho mdicle acetal Colf.,0 is shown to enter into the 
composition of acetic acid, and the formula therefore be- 
comes — 

H.O.OJl.O. 


In confirmation of this formula stA*cr:il reactions might be 
mentioned in which the acetyl group is loft unchanged, 
while tho hydroxyl, 110, is witlidrawn and replaced by 
other elements or radicles. For i*xample — 


K.o.cyf.^0 h PCI, (Adi.o.ci + un 

Arctic ftchi. ArrM.-hion.i.^ 


h I’OtT^ 

l*h<>«pl«irus 

tlirlllnl 1(1(1 


5(H.O.Cyi;(0) I P.,«, - 

^P(•tlC uJiil I'liosplio in 

rtnricuiiu. pclltltiullili.l.'. 


I.S.C,,1|,,0) + 1.0;, 


I'l ic :i( 111. 


1*Im Nphu 
V- 


X!i.o.c.,ii,o + o,n,o.(:i 

Stidiuin acetate. AC(.l\l rtilmiili* 


(Ml p.CMSJ.O 

\f nil* 


-f NaCl 

Sndluift 
( htoi i(l«. 


Xext wdtli respect to acclyl it-. W'licii acetic acid is 
electrolyzed, hy'drogen is e\olviMl .it the po.sitive pole and 
carbon dioxide and ethane (L’ , 1 1,) at the negative. Now, 
otliano can bo sbow'iito be jdoniical with li nietliyl ((MI . -j, 
so tliat tho radi(‘le methyl is tliiH .-liown to exist in iicotic 
aci<l — a fact whicli recoives conlinnation from several re- 
a(;tions, tw^i of wliich may be now eon^iilcrL-d. 

Wlieii potassium eyauido acts upon methyl ioduh*, a 
substance kmuvii as iti'danitrilp ((Ml , .ON) is ]>roducod- — 

mj f. KCN - oil., ON f KI. 

Methyl ludide. PulHSHlmn eyiuiidt*. A'” l"mf i i!e I’etfHsliuii Iodide. 

My heating at^etonitrile w’itli water or caustic potash solu- 
tion, acetic acid and nminonia are formed, finis — 


\ 1,. ON + *20 n , - 0 1 1 CO. o . in- N 1 1 . . 

Aectnniirih*. W'alei.’ \<*riv.‘ icM. \iiiiiniii'.'i 


When barium acetate is submitted to ilry distilliitiun, 
it documpuses in the manner sliown by the following 
equation 

Ma.O.,.((jlI.,,CO)., -(;o.(OIl H IVaCO.. 


Ihirium Jirt't.ae. 


.Vi (*! I>rii’. 


I I'll Klin 


'finis tin*, most dovelotied lurmul.i of .n-etie. acid i.-# 
OU^.lJO.O.H, or, as it is more eonvcniently expres.sed — 


(Ml. 

OOOil. 

The l»raeket signifie.s that the two earboii .itmns are 
directly united, 

(intfifiir Formultv. — Ora}»hic fornmire having already 
been e.xplained (st^e p. 17.*)), it i.s hero only iieee.ssary to 
illustrate their application to organic eompouiids. The 
following alii typical exaiiiple.s : — 


Xiinie of Compound. IlJiUniial roinuilii 

Acetic acid. | 


^'ir.iphic Foiiimia. 

ii 

I 

II -C— li 


(>=e-o— H 


I CMI,, U 

Triethylamino. | 

(e.ii; H-C-II 

I 

H— (J— H 
H H } IT II 

H-0--e -N C— C--H 

II 

HU II H 
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Name of Compound. 

Uraa. 


Itatlonal Eormulu. 


H 

IVimethyl-metliaiie. C-j 

ch! 


Graphic Formulu. 

H 0 H 

iJ-A 


H— C— C - C— H 

H I H 
H-C-H 


1 S T R Y [oBOANiO. 

Now propyl can be written in two different ways, according 
as the elements are grouped differently; thus — 

or 

. (CHCHaCHay. 

The differences are still more stril^ihgly shown by the use 
of graphic formulae — 

H H H H H H 


Isomermn . — It Lms been mentioned that organic sub- 
staneoa may have the same percentage composition and 
molecular formula, and yet exhibit totally distiin t chemical 
and idiysical characters. To this phenomenon the general 
term isotneriam is applied, and the coiii])oiiiids arc ienned 
isoincrules^ or are said to bo uomerlc. The dilftTences 
between isomeric bodies are well ex])ljiiiieil on the view 
that such bodies possess different cun.^titutiuiis, or that their 
elements arc grouped in different wsiy.s. (Constitutional 
formula' are th\is absolutely indisjicii.sable for the repre- 
sentation of isomeridcis. As will be seen subsequently, 
Uiere can be several kinds of isomer ism, but we shall hero 
restrict the term to two classes of cast's. 

(1.) fsomerisiti jnx»pt/r or Plti/iiv af J^nna rism.- In these 
ca.ses the substanres are identiciil in tlieir com])osition, 
vapour-density, and chemical bclniMoiir, but exliil)it dif 
ferent physical properties. Thus then* aie several hydro- 
carbons known ns having the formula 

which exist in the oils of turptait.ine, h'inon, bergamot, 
arange, ttc., and which exhibit the same behaviour under 
the iiiffiience of chemical reagent-, ilifferiiig only in their 
odour and aetiori ui)()n polarized light. Again, the empiri- 
cil formula includes .several organic acids (tartaric 

acid being one of tlie nninber) wliieli are [ihysical i.somerides 
differing from ojie another only in their crystalline form 
and action ui)on j^olarized light. 

(2.) Clichu'ritl tlMV(‘ (‘:ises tlie compounds 

are identical in composition and in their nioleeular formulfle, 
but differ in physical properties and ehi inical behaviour in 
certain reactions. 

For instance, by taking one atimi of hydrogen from the 
hydrocarbon [>n)pane (CVTI^) \vc obtain the radicle propyl 
(Cjjlb), and if wo .Mq»j)o.sc one atom »>f lj>drogeii in marsh 
gas or methane ((-MIj) to bo ixqdaced by propyl, wa got the 
hydrocaiboii letrano or diethyl — 

C.‘ ” lJ 

^ 11 ^ ) II 

(11 In 

Mctlmiic 


NajiiP of ComiMiiuifl. 


XtJUMAL SKlMh - 


H— c— C--0— 


A i 


H H H ff H 

Piopyi. Psondopropyl. 

Distinguishing these radicles from eachotW by the names 
propyl and pseiidopropyl, it is clear that we ctinhave a tetrane 
containing propyl and another containing pseudopropyl — 

^ CH.CHjjCHa / CHCH 3 CH 3 

<'■]!! ’ 

( H (h 

Tetrunooi piopyl-methane. PscuAopropy] inetbane. 

These formultT can, of course, be written in a more con- 
densed form ; thus-- 

CII:,.C,lb CH3.CH(CH3)2, 

prm-l ineiuane. MeUiyl-pMud^-prowrl. 


(C,IL,), CH(CH8)s . 

Totranc oi dirthyl. Trlmcthyl-mctfmne. 

Tbc gra])liic funmihi^ help to show still more clearly that 
the elements el'll! he jrroniiwl only in two different ways — 

H 


H— (.’-H 

I 

H_C_H 

I 

U— C~ H 

n_(j_Ti 

I 

I 

H 

Tetraiio or clintliyl 


H H H 

•A i'. 

H— 0— H 


I Tetraiio or clintliyl Trlmethyl-incthlllie. 

The fact thus shown po.ssiblo by formulation is borne 
o!it ox[)ennienlally. Two tetranos actually e^t, — one, 
which from its mode of Ibnnation can be Bhown to be 
I j>ropyl-inethane or diethyl, having a boiling point of 1® 
tlie other, which can be shown to be pseudoprojiyJi’iuothaiie, 
boiling at - IS'* C. 

The experimental cuniirniatiou does not, li;^wever, end 
here. 1'he same isomerism can be shown to 'eapfit: among 
all the derivatives of these two [nopyls. ThuS:|^ have — 


NomeKIC SliltlES. 


Propyl chloridi* or ) 
ehloroprupam* j 
I'lopN 1 hioiiiidu or ) 
luijiinj]>it»panc |j 

Pn*jiyl iotiitif or / 

Piojivl dlooliol or I 
tdiiyl iMihpKjl \ 

Propylsirniiif- or 

aniidopro]ifiin.' 

Butyric ;idd 


I'omiulH. 

I’.oilinj: 1 Spccinc Nuiuf* «f Compouml 

I'liiiit. 1 Kiitvjiy 

rornmlu. 

fallj.fHlI, 

7n* tiOl) at Itr I)i-p.sfii(lopro])yl 

1 5 

( Ha), 

(, 11/01 



1 (TI(CII.,bCl 

('..llrlir 

“x"’’! 

CH(CIl3)2Br 

‘'.1H7I 

iO'i'' 1 1 76 at 16® j| Pseiidopropyl ioilide 

CH(CIl3).J 


Ps(*udoproi)yl ub ) 
97*4® ! '806 at 15® coho] or dimethyl > 

‘ carbinol j 

1 

1 CHiOHab.OH 

1 


49 *5® j '728 nt 0* Pscmdopropylamiuc 

CH(CH3),.NH* 

r,n...(;()OH 

162'5^ OS'Jat 0® Pseudohutyric acid 

I Cn(CH3)g.C00H 


Holliiifr SpedQjO 

point, mm- 

■ mkm ii. 

^ I 

68 * 

3»’ 
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This list inight bo considerably extended, but sufficient 
examples have been given to illustrate the phenomena 
under consideration. 

Not only do these iaomeridos differ in physical pro- 
perties, but they exhibit different and characteristic trans- 
formations under the action of the same reagent. Thus, 
normal propyl alcohol when oxidized yields propionic 
acid : — ^ 


H H H H IT O 

H-i-i-i-ja -rt+o, 

I I 1": II 

n H H IT If 

Normal propyl alcoliot Pi-opionic add. WiitiM. 



obtaining otLyl cyanide yield a mixture of this com{>uuu(l 
with the isocyanidu. 

EvipirUxU Formula, O.HgN . 

CsH. CH, CHj 

I 

N N N 

/\ / .'\ 

H H CjH, H CHj CH, 

rropylsnninp. yl-rt liyljiTinno. Triini;thylamine. 

Empirical Formula, CjUhO. 

J1 11 O 

ILC 3 — O -II H— C -C _C— 0— H H„C C— CK 

II 

II II 

Allyl alcohol. »ld*‘hyih‘ Acetont. 

Kmjiirii'al Form via, 

II.C,— C- M [r,(C-N^O 

Kfhyl I'y.innh* 'H Ethyl Nfu-ysinirli* or 

pnipioinmlii. ffh>l i iirh.uulne. 

PohjineriEm, - Coinpoinuls liavini; tlio .same ]»i?r(:entage 
coin[H)situm but diH'crent v:i[)i)ur-iloii.'siliL*s an* said to be 
jiohfmene. ; thus - 


H H 

Pseudopropyl alcohol. Acetom- 

The distinguishing character of this class of iMimcrs i.s 
that the isomerides can bo shown to belong to the sjunc 
series of compounds, or, according to Schorlcnitner, “they 
contain the same number of carbon atoms linkeil together.** j 

Roactious that give rise to the fornuitioii of a compound 
capable of existing in two isomeric moditicalions fre(picn(ly 
result in the production of both isomers, but tlie j»recise 
conditions which regulate the relative quantities of the twt» 
compounds are not yet known. 

Certain relationships luive l>cen .^^howii to exist het\vct?n 
the physical and chemical propi'rties of isomeric lK)(Iic.s, 
although nuni,eruus exceptions render the exact expression 
of these relationships an impossibility in the present .state 
of knowledge. Thus, as a rule, the boiling [loints of the 
compounds of an isomeric serii's an* lower t han those of 
the normal series (see preceding table) — or, monj geiu‘rally, 
the boiling point is higher tlie more simple the constitution 
of the substance. 

Since different amounts of iieat are concerned in the 
produciiio.u of isomerif^ bodies, it must be admitted that 
such bbdieil- are stored with iliH\‘reut amounts of potential 
energy. Adopting this view, .some chemists have recently 
Bought au explanation of isomerism in thi* dilleient amounts 
of pot^tial energy thus contained in isomerides, and have 
throwAn distrust upon the “coustitiitionar* tlieory. In 
takin^t-tl^a view, however, the true ])osition seems rever.sed 
— ^th9i; 'i5i^ that isoinerLdes contain ditfeivnt stores of 
poteu^Jl^/ energy by no means does away with tluj iiypo- 
thesiik^&at they p0Hse.ss dillbrent constitutions. It seems, 
on th^\QOnlrary, that the dillereuce of energy is aeeouiited 
br ott^lihe’ .view that the bodies possess a diircreuce of 
constithmn^. since the contained energy results from the 
ppsitioi^^ of the atoms or radicles witli regard to 
the iti^^|aolecu]ar chemical forcoij. 

having the same molecular 
form|ld^|l^' from the combination of totally distinct 
„ __^;j!tod'-^xhft^ in consequence not only a marked 
physical properties, but in almo.st all case.s 
transformations under the influence of 
the sappji^Q^ent, * Such substances are said to bo 
eMfM^^T^^cm^oined examples illustrate this class of ca.ses. 
It it that, as with true isomeric compounds, 

twd m^t^jU^c^ijl:H)dLe^ are frequently produced in the same 
ieiM3tiplir|jf most of the methods ii^iven for j 


Nairiu of ('oiiipouiul. 

I’OI M’JlI't 


\ I! oill - 

V. 

point. 

AiTtylcilO 



i:i 

(<a.s 

laUZfllO 

v:\\, 

.H.‘. 


sr 

Stvrohne 

fJL -- 10 

*11) 

r.ii 

I i.^.* 

Diliyilioiiaphthalene .... 

loll i.I 

JL) 


‘JIO" 


The above list exhibits the rise in b'liling-jinint with in- 
crease of vu[)oiir-ilen^ity. 

Polymeric bodies may be isomeric or metii meric , the 
following, for example, are luetumeric polyuierides: -- 

Funiiic ahh'hydi* J ro 1 1 | ^ ' 1 hd ^ 

A>'Hir..icia j ' -(',11,(1, ‘.-(CIU)) 

UcUc add j 

Classification of Oimwir Ct^MrouNos. 

Homo! Off (tns Serus . — Carbon being a tetrad idement is- 
only saturated by four atoms of a monad clement, or by any 
number of atoms the joint atoiuicilies of which are equal 
to four. Thus the following are saturated compounds : — 

cn / , ciicy , co"oy , 00 / . , ci ; . 

Among inorganic compounds inuny iiistimces occur in 
which two or more atoms of the same (‘lenient unite, 
such, for example, as in the ferric and iiiaiiganic halts. In 
these cases, however, tlic iiuiiiber of atoms tlius enleriiig 
into combination is stddom great. In the carbon atom we 
meet with the greatest teudeuey to unite with .similar 
at(»ms, and this special property of (larlmii .iccoimts for the 
great multiplicity of organic compoumls. 

Making use of grapliic notation, the tetrad <*arbon atom 

is tints represented — C — . If two atoms of (;arboii unite 

I . . , . 

hyonc bond of each, the rc^ultniit iitDimcity of the group is (>; 
if 3 atoms unite the resultant ntomicily is 8, and so on : — 


-C- 


— c- 

I 

-c— 


__c~ —0— 

I 

— c— 

X 
• X 

I . 

Thus every additional atom of carbon brings two active 


X 

X 

I 
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units of atomicity into the molecule, And if we sup]>oso 
these carbon atoms to be saturated by hydrogen, we sbidl 
have an ascending series of hydrocarbons, each member of 
which differs from the one beneath it by -fCHg, Such 
series are known as homologous series. The following are 
examples ; — 


CH4, Methane. 
CjHfl, Eth;inc. 

( 3II,,, Piojiaiie. 
C4lljo,Titranc. 
rgHj5,r(‘utane. 


CII4O, Methyl alcohol. 
CgHgO, Kthyl ,, 
CjIIpO, Proj^yl 
CJljoO, Ihityl 
('glliaO, Amyl „ 


CHgOj, Formic acid. 

Ac«‘tic ,, 
CjIT^Oj,, J‘ropionic,, 
Ihityric „ 

^ ‘dcric t. 






L^ologom Series, — An inspection of the foregoing forinuho 
will sliow that liydrocarbons of the gi'iieral formula 
are the only compounds, /.c., the only 

coinpound.s in wliicli the atom-fixing ]mwers of the carbon 
atoms arc coin[>lctoly satisfied. If an odd iiiniiber of 
hydrogen atoms be withdrawn, a com]»onml liaving a 
certain odd iuiiuImm’ of unsatisfied units of atnuiicity (»>., 

.1 “perissad” radicle) is the result, and such compounds 
are incaj)ablcof c.'cisting in the fn‘e state*. this and 

previous considerations it follows, that “ all liydrocarbons 
contain an even number of atoms of hydrogen,^* and 
further, “tliat the sum of the atoms of Jimnad and triad 
elements contained in the molecule of a carbrni compound 
must also always be an even number” (»S<‘horlemmer)* | 
Conipoumls containing an even number of unsatisfied ^ 
units of atomicity, although iiou-satinattMl, are ca])able of ; 
existing in tlie free .state. Thus, commencing witli the ' 
satviraled hydrocarbons of llic C,,!!..,,) , scries, hydrogen 
atoms can be withdrawn by pairs, Ldviiig ri<c to a descend 
ing scries of hydrocarbons, eacli lucmbLi* of which differs 
from the one below it by l*IIo. Sucli .series are termed 
isolnifons srrif s. The following table .«ihow's at a glance the 
relationship between liomologous and i>olo;rous series, and 
at the .same time the .system of nomeneljitiirc used : — 


IsoloK'’ 


Xtum' 
ol Coin 
{MtlllMl 


For- I 
iiiuln i 


poUIKl. 


iMllIU* 

of (loin- 
I ]ii) 1111(1 


j Tor- 


j MllTK* 
of < 'iilil- 
IiollI)*!, 


K(»r- j 
innltt. I 


IMf-lhuiio F’.flou' C.IF, I*n»piiin‘ j (Ml^ Miilano C,ir,J ! 

Mi'iIiLMif KOifiii C.ll^ rui|iciii* I (\I|,. I’ulcn*' e,II^ , j Il<»nin- 

Ktfiiiic e II, I'.iilmc Cjll,, , loiroiiD 

I I’l ('IMJIIL' I < ..II . I'.nltiuo e,ll, I S(.' 11 »». 

Iliituiio C^TI._. , , 


Organic lindicfrs, — The meaning of tl.e t'-nn radirjr lia.s 
alreaily been explained (p. 171), .so lliat it is here only 
iiece.ssary to ]>oint out the part playeil liy micIi uu.satiirated 
groups of atoms in tJie forinatinu of organie eojiipouiid.s. 

It has already been mentioned that an odd numlicr of 
hydrogen atoms withdrawn from a .saturated hydrocarbon 
of the (^„Fr.,„,o series leaves an unsatuiated group having 
an odd nuiiii)er' of un.satistied units of atomicity. For 
example : — 

(JII -H -(CTFy ((Ul,)"-' TI -{CMy- 

Mothino. Methyl. Ktiu'iic. KOumixI. 


C,1I„ ll-fC,!!,)' 

Ktli.inr. Ethyl. 


(CJI,)"- 1( -(C^n.,)"' 

I’lop. in* hopcnyl. 


Thus tlie hydrocarbons may be conveniently 

regarded for some purpose.^ as hydruhi.s of radicle.s, 

a .series tlie membcr.s of w'hich enter largely into the coin- 
po.sition of 01 gallic cuiiipounds of all clas.sL‘.s. 

Ferissad radicles are iiicapabh} of cxi.-^tiiig in the free 
slate because, on isolation two seirii- molecules unite ; for 
instance — 


' The iiariiefi of yieriHsaa radicles are made to end in yl. 


I H ij H j 

j H— AilA— H : 

i H H i 

H 

H 

1 ■ 

• 1 1 * 

1 H— C— C =■ 

A- 

1 

-0_H : 


i II! 

1 

1 1 

H : H • 

HU: 

H 

H : 


Dimethyl ss ethane. ' Diethyl ss tetrano. 


Generally 2 (C*H 2 ii f 1 ) = ^ 211 ^ 41^-2 • 

It is by no means necessary ^ that a group of atoms 
.sliould be capable of isolation in order to constitute such 
group an organic radicle. Any uusaturated group which 
through several reactions remains unchanged may be so 
regarded.- (See, for example, the previously quoted reac- 
tions of acetic acid.) 

Tlie following are additional examples of organic 
radicles : — 

Cyanogen N^C--; in the free state, N=C — 

^CH, . 

Acetyl (C>II.,Oy-C()\ 

COOH 

Carboxyl (COOII)'; in the free state, oxalic acid, | 

COOH 

While hydrocarbon radicles are positive (see p. 47(5), 
cyanogen and the oxyge^n eontaining or acid radicles aro 
negative. 

Fatff/ and Aromafie — In order to as.sist in 

bringing the vast iiumbeis of organic compounds within 
the scope of some .system of classification, chemists fre- 
(i[ucutly adopt the convenii'iit division of them into fatty 
and aromatic groiqis. 

It will be seen .siib.se([ueiitly that most organic com- • 
pounds may be ngarded as derived by .substitution from 
liydrocarbon.s.'* Starting, then, with the .saturated liydro- 
carboiLS , the isologous series, down to 

and some of the memliers of the C^llo^ .^ scTic.s, with their 
derivatives, constitute the fatly group, so called because 
many of its members exist in fatty bodies. The hydro- 
carbons of the , Ac., series, with their derivative.H, 

are termed the anmiatic gn.uiji, beeau.se many of the cuin- 
pouiids are obtained fnaii b:iLs.im.s, e.s.sential oils, gurn- 
resiiis, and other aromatic substances. The chief charuc- 
tcri.siic. of the aromatic group is the comiiarative Stability 
of its cnmpouiRls, for, wliereas tlie artiad (?>., even) radicles 
of tlie fatty group act as uusaturated group.s entering freely 
into direct combination with other elements, the aromatic 
radicles act more like saturateil groups entering into direct 
combination only witii diillculty, and forming substitution 
compounds witli com par . *1 live e.a.se. 

The division here made between fatty .and aromatic 
.substances must not be regarded a.s one having a sharply 
defined boundary line. In point of fact, the two series 
merge into one aiiotlier, and compounds belonging to one 
group can be transfoiiin*d into compounds of the other. 
Thus benzene, the tyjiical hydrocarbon of the aromatic 
group, can be forme.l dire.<‘.tly from ethinc or acetylene, a 
liydrocarbon of the fatty group, by the polymerization 
effi'cted by hc.at : — 

3C,lIo - CX. 

I'.t Ill'll zpiie. 

Also acetone, a substaniM* directly obtainable from the 


- So iiuiiicrou‘«, indfod, ar« these radicles in Organic Chemistry that 
this liraiK'h <•!' the Kcieuco hns been named the ** Chemistry of corn- 
pound radicles.” 

^ “ We may Ihereforo define that part of our science which is geiie- 
nilly hnown as Organic Ohemi-stry as the Chemistry of the Hyttro- 
carbons and their Uerivativos.” — Scborlemmer. 
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salts of fatty body acetic acid, when it is heated relationship to the •acids that the ethers bear to the alco- 
with sulphuric acid, loses w’ater and is transformed into hols ; thus, fi-oin 
mesitylene or trimethylbenzeno : — 


3 CO(CHs )2 - 30 Hij - CeH,(CH ,)3 . 

Acetone. . , • ^Witter. , Tiitnetbylbenicene. 

Families of Orgat^VOimpounds . — Most ot the organic 
compounds at known can be referred to (certain 

families which we sMl now proceed to iinum»rate. 

L y/z/rfrocar^F.^-^These are the parent budicH from 
which the remaining faipUies are derived, 'rhcii* anunge- 
mout into homolpgous and isologous serit's Las already 
been discussed. 

II. AlcoMs. 4 f¥otme^^ from hydrocaiuons by the sub- 
stitution of hydroxyl for hydrogen : - 


, C3H,"CA(on)2 , 2 (c,H,.co.on) 

Succinic acid. Benzoic ucld. • 


2 (CH 8 .C 0 . 0 H) 

Acetic acid. 

we have 

(ch 3 .oo),,o , c,H/'c,,(),.o , (ojr,.co),.o. 

Acetic unhydriilc. Succinic anhyaililc. Tlonz.oic anhydride 

Corresponding thio-cum pounds aro capable of existing : — 

(Cli».(X.))^,S — tliiiicetic aidiyilrnle. 

X. Acid JfdJlil, s. -Derived frmu acids by t hi; substitu- 
tion of liaJogtai eb iuenls for liydrox>l. T1 u m 3 compounds 
are thus most couvenieiilly funuulaleil as coinj>ounds of 
an oxygenated or acid radicle^ with the liah»i;eii.s : - 


CH^ , CH3OH ; 

Mothaiitf. Atcthyi alcohol. 

, CjHrOH 
Prop&uo Propyl alcohol. 


, cyr„(nT , (.•,h,"(oh),; 

Ethane. Ktliyl ulcoiiol. I.thcnc alcohol. 


Pnujcm* ulcohol. 


(Ui.;"(OH).^. 

I'lcifirtiyi ali'uliol. 


an/). 1 10 

7\.ci*iic ai Id. 

SiKviiiic »if id. 


Ai't t\l < liloiidc. 


A* « ly I 

C,H,( . 

Succln\ I cMhji kIc 


XI. Ethn'ral iSW/Asm- (*oiiii»>itiid Elfurs.- J icrived from 
III. Haloid Ethers, — Formed from iiydnicarbon.s by acids, organic or iiioi'j.iiuc, by the .^ub.stitulion of a Jiyilro- 


tho substitution of halogen eliJinent.s for hydrogen: 


, . . CgHvCl , 

Propauc. Propyl chloride. 




c,ir;'Br, 

Piopcm; (liliuiiiiUlf. 


1*1 OJK U\ I tllKididc. 


carbon radicle for tin.- Ji.vilri>”i ii of tlir livdiowl - 
JS' 0 „.OH N(),.<)((MI,) 

Nifnc acid. 


IV. Ethers , — Derived from alcohols by tiie .'substitution 
of oxygen for hydroxyl ; thus, from 


SfCoH^OH) 

Ethyl alcobid. 

we have • 

Ethyl oxide or ether. 


Col J, "(OH)., 

E*ilu‘ue ulcoliul. 


CJI/O 

Etlu'iic oxide. 


c.ii;"(Oij). 

riopctiyl ulcohol. 


I'liipcoyl o\!dc. 


Siilphuiic ucld. 

P<).(OJl),, 

riiosphoi’ie ui’id. 


.SCyOH. (()(', II,) 

Ethyl li}di(ii,;i ii .sulrli c*’ 

).(()( '., 11 ,) 

Nfoiiethyl iilios|di.ir<’. 


I »l'M lu i Ml'Jili Cl’. 

I’< ).(()( Ml,), , 

'1 I II ' )l \ I {•Ic.xpliULct. 


r„i 1,0.01 1 

Act I Ic lu’iii. 


(’,II,().(()(’J1,) . 

I ‘li> I aci'l.ite 


'riietliio achls tilso form etliercal : --- 


V. Sulphur^ JSeleniifni, and Tcllttrinui Ah'\dods und 
Ethei*s , — These compounds are the analogues of the 
alcohols lind ethers, oxyge.n being replaced by sulphur, 
&c. The thio-alcohols are known as numijdans : — 

Giflfiil ,.CASH . (lH,SelI , (an5),S , (aiI,),Te; 

j Ethyl iulphy- Ediyl Nclcnio- 
Ethyl alcohoh dr ate or hydiutc or ^cUniuni 

• .,0 lUei'captun. tuciraptan. 

. cyi,''(SH)., ; (;,H,,/"( 01 I)., . c.,n,"'(sii)„. 

Btfiene alcohol. ' Ethenu aulphydratc. rropHiiyl ulcohol. I'kiih’ih I !iiilpli\dr;Uf. 

VI. Aldehydes, — Dmved from hydrocarbims by tJie 
replaceineut of hydrogen by tlm railich* (Coll)': 

(Mr 3 .coir . 

l’i(i]>iiiiiic aldchydt . 


(UI/).SH 

I hiucelic ucid. 


(Mf,<).(S(.Mg 

I'l h ' I i liiiii i. I nl II 


.XII. OrffUito-mHaUlc HudifS. -( ‘onipounds of hydro- 
carbon radicles with metals : -- 


HUlpllliU' 


Kiliyl 
tc’llui idi*. 


Svidiinn ctld 


Zn(cyr,).. 

Zinc t'thidc. 


.Sii((.Mr„), ; SnUfMl.,)3. 

‘’'r.'iiu.r'’ 


CH3.COH 


V.J\, 

Kthaiio. 


Methaujjs,' ; Acetic ultlohydc. 

-DcriviHl from aldehydes by t)ie re|il;u;e 
moot ' qI^' hydrogen in the COH groU[i by monad hyilro- 


CH^J 

Acetic 



lyde. ' m*uethyl-kcrc)nf. Propionic uKIchidc Kill} I methyl ketone. 

'/Organic Acids, -Tliese c.om[)oiuids may be re- 
)^hydrocarboiis in which hydrogou is re[»i.iced by 


.siircmic add. 


rliloiidc. <,hloiidc. niimi ii"t) li‘ 

These componnds may likewiv* 


MOH9.COOII J 

yj ' Acetic acid. Ethuiie. 

Tajai. Oti^cuc acids may likewise bi* legardctl as derived carbon derivatives : — 
by the ret»lacemeiit of II.> by O : 

. l!!;^',-,CK.cn 2 .( 3 ji , cn,(!o.()it 

alcohol. AccUcucid. 

. aH., 0 ''(OH)., . C.,(V(()II)., . (yi 

hOl^ Glycolllc acid. Oxalic •.chi, lk*n/.cuo. 


XIII. Amines or Cum/ionnd A/tununias. — 4 ’hese com- 
pounds are most conveniently rcgaided as derivatives of 


s . 

i n 

N.,-1 II 

i " 
: 11 


! (Ml. 
N -1 (Mi., 

1 

I OH 

Ti’tict h>l 
uMiit.otiian: 
hvdiute. 


ammonia 

and 

its Imb 

•iiU', 

ami ol 

ammonium 

Jiydrogeii 

being replaei 

L'd b, 

y hydrocarbon rad id 

I'f 

j 


1 


p’l.'i. 

X II 

N 

n" 

X I 

(Ml 

N ! (Ml 

III 


II 


(MI, 


Annnoiiia. 

Ethylauiinc. 

TiiollijlniMliu* 

rrh\ 1 I'lii 11} 1 







IT 

X.! II 

N 

II 
^ H 

Nj 

(MI. 

(Ml, 

(’ll. 

1 ( III 



H 


(Ml' 




ei 

1 

I " 


Annnonluin 

Klhy 

luniniontum 

Tcti. 

iIinI 'lU’.'i 

'Ini 1 oh- 


Ilf I'ornmhili'd us liydro 


eir, ,('ir,(Nir,) ; C II,, . (MI/XII,), fMI/(NH,)j; 

Mi-lhimc. 'ormmil,,. DIki...', Kill. ii.MlIi.i.iiiu. „r 

tliiiii'id'i I I li.iiic 


or iiniido- 

Hii’ih.iiio 



(’.,11.,(NI1,) 

Amidi*l.ii>/#’i;c. 


(',. 11 , "(Nil.)., . ('„ii;"(Nifj.. 

Oi.itind' 'I nuiir.diihi 1 m nv. 


The pho^phuriis, arseiiie, autiiiumy, and bi.-HUiuth ana 
logues of ammonia yield derivati\i‘s ejUTe.spondiiig to the 


!t'|hi9-^id8 are known thus-: 

C..H., 0 .S 1 I 

acid, Thlacclic ai’id. 

U . ■ f**'®*'*"- TliiV .umn-V I.f all :Ki;r;a;hcU;ri...n.,.a.l a..,l artu.1 , .. ..'.1 1 u.J 

tlon of 0)fyg!sn for, ’hydroxyl, and thus bearing the same even), end m ///. 


amines : 
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LoaoANia 


fCA 

H 

(u 

Ethylphnsphlne. 

I 

lii • C,TI, 

I CJIr, 


(C.H, 

I 

Ti'IethylphdNptiino. 


Sb 


C.ll,, 

o.,n- 

(^f 


fClIa 

As- CH. 

(h 

Dlnictliylarsine. 
■aHj 

c;u. 


r-^ 


c-Ji. 

1 


TetiulUyiM ibuniiim 
(‘till I liic 


Ti't I'ct h> 1 iihosiitioniuin 
Idiliilt 


XrV. Anitdrs. -TIujhc coin^iuuiidR arii analogmis to tlie 
iK'in.i; derived from ammonia by tlic substitution 
c»f ncid r.idieles fo/ liydrogen : -- 


N •• II 

01 

\iiiin(kian. 


,(yi,o 
N 11 
1 11 


^cji,o 

N (;„ii.,o 

or ' 


( <Vi/) 

N (UI.O 

I (',11,0 

'iiuu't t.intKli* 


r«’,nA)" 

! 11 

(((-’, 11,0..)" 

NosNc, II, ()..)" 

Nos’ II 

;i 

((('.11,0;,)" 

m 

Sih cln.'iiiii.lc. 

TriMK'i ii'.niiidi.* 


The amides may also be written as ((hiijmhiikIs of ari<l 
radicles with amiilogeii (N H.,)', imido^-oii (XU)", and nitro- 
gen N-:- “ 

Acctaniiili*. I>i:irclumul«\ 'I riacftuii.ulc. Suet inuuule. 

Tlie fourteen taiuilies now eimmeratinl, although com- 
prising most oi the known organii; sub-NtamM's, still leave 
outstanding a large number of com|M.uiids, of which the 
constitution lias not yet i>eeii deli'iniined, ami wliich 
conse<piently cannot lie rei’vnvd to any of the above 
groups. We ]»rojiose to consider biielly the indivitbial 
families in succession, <lcs.?ribing the mode of prejiaration 
and pro]*erlies of the most important members of each 
family, and then procei*:ling to the consideration of the 
unclassed organic comjiounds. 


Cyano(;k\ Axn its (^iMi’orxns. 

The compound wdiioli in its chemical behaviour most 
closely resembles inorganic substances, and which forms 
as it were a conijecting link between tluvse and organic 
bodies, is the ladicle cyaiiogi'ii, Itetore j>roc<'(*ding, therc- 
loi’c, to the systeiiialicj consideration of the gicat <»rganic 
families, cyanogen and its coinpoiimls may be conveniently 
treateii of. 

Cijnnmini} ('’X or(\v, in fin; free state Cy.,, is generally 
prepared by heating tin; cyanide of .some hca\y metal 
(usually mercury): IIg( X., - Hg -f ( V.,. A brown sub- 
stance, mi»bt ]»robably a polMiieride of cyanogen, 
known }LS fmriirij,i,unirn^ is ahva>s formed in fids reaction. 

(..bamgcii is a colourh '^s gas, liavjiig a pungent odour 
resembling that of bitter almond oil, ]t burns in air 
with a purple (lame, and is extremely ]»oisonous. The 
gas is (smdeMsable into a liquid undtu' a jaessure of about 
') atmo^pheie^. The liquid boils at - ‘Jl C., and solidifies at 
(\ Water absoi l)s about \ \obinies of the gas in the 
e‘i>ld. Till’ .Hpi'-ous .s(»liition decniii|M»ses oil standing, 
an\monmm os.d.ile being the chief j»ro(lucl <if the. reaction : 
(\.N.eiolI, ( N II ,),(b()j . At the same lime small 
qmuititji - nf iiriM, ammonium carbonate, and cyanide an? 
foriced. 'file addition of a mineral acid to the sidutioii 
gre:i’ly let the d' cornpoMtion, oxaniide being then pro- 
duced : I *JO!I, - ( bO..( \ I J.,)., . ( Conversely, when ox- 

amide or jniim'rmMin oxalate is }ji‘atc(l cyanoi:en isprodiict^d : 


' Trorn Kvci,v6if Mie*, Lccaiisi! (if Uic colour of many t)f its corn- 
i*«»iinils. 


In its chemical relationships cyanogen is the exact analogue 
of the halogen elements. Its compounds with metals or 
positive radicles arc called cyanides. 

Compounds of cyanogen with Cl, Br, I, S, OH, and NHg 
are known, and are remarkable for their polymeric modi- 
hcaitions. The following is a list of the more important 
compounds : — 


Cyanogen eliloriile, CN(d 
Cyaiiiiric chloridft, CaN.Clj 
Cyaiiogun bromide, (’Nor 
Cyjiiiuiic Iiromide, t^NgBrji 
Cyanogen iodide, CMl 
Cyanogen sulphide, 
(Viuiogen S(deiiiile, CjXb^Se 


Cyanic acid, CNOH 
(’yanuric acid, C3N3O3IL 
Sulphocyauic acid, CNSH 
Cyunainide, CN(N11..) 
Dicyaiiamide, CjN^I K H.). 
Cyaiiuric amide , "( \ N I to)^ 

Aniinelide, C3N3(NlJ,)(()Ii), 
Amracliue, C^NaiNHjbOH 


Ihjdfniji n C yiui ld(\ i}r U yd rucya/ilc or Premie Acid^ IlCN 
or 1 K.y. — I'his compound is formed synthetically by passing 
cUs tric sparks through a mixture of nitrogen and ethino 
gases: CUL,+ Ko- 211CN . lii practice benzene vapour 
may be used instead of pure etliine, as it is partially 
resolved into the latter su)»stance by the action of the 
s[):irk. 'fhe anhulruus aeid is also obtained bypassing 
diy liytlrogen sulphiclo over nu rcuric cyanide. The aque- 
ous solution of the acid is prepared by the action of aeids 
upon metallic cyanides : IICI tKCN =»• KC1 + IlCN ; by 
thi‘ action of ammonia on chloroform: NH.^ -I- CHCl., « 
IK-N -f .‘UKJl ; and also (most conveniently) by heating a 
niixlnre of 5 parts of potashium ferrocyanide with 3 
parts of sulphuric aeid ami 1 parts of water. 

The ])ure aeid is a coloiiriess liquid, having an odour of 
bitter nlmoiids ; it is a most violent poisiih. Its boiling- 
point is 5 C. and its point of solid! tication - 10“ C. The 
pure ai'id and its strong ajpuMais solution are both intlam 
nialde, Imrning in air with a \ iolet Ihiine. Both the aiihy 
(Irons and afpienus acids arc very unstable, the former 
decoinjiosing into ammonia and a brown substance, and 
the latter undergoing the same di^composition with the 
additional formation of ammonium formate. Small quan- 
tities of formic or of a mineral acid prevent this decoiii- 
pubitioii, but on mixture with strong aeids, a complete 
deconiposition into formic acid ensues : — 

IKhX -f 2011, i \\V[ - H.COOII + NII^Cl 

UjdrorvHmc I'oimlc Anmionium 

ncul. ' h(i(l. uold. ciiluiidc. 


Alkalies induce a similar change, alkaline formate and free 
ammonia being produced. Wh(?u ammonium formate is 
lieated, the inverse reaction takes place : — 

11C0(0N]1,) - 2011, - HCN 

Amniiiiiimii W'ntni- Hyctrocyank 

fimiiHie. nmii. 

A polyineride, Il-.C^N.^, is known. 

MitfiUlc Cyauiilrs,- Cyanogcui being a monad radicl* 
forms, like Cl, Jh\ and I, a series of salts typified by the 
forimihe M'Cy, M^Cy,. Of these the 

most important is pobissium cyanide, which can be formed 
]»y passing nitrogen over a mixture of red hot carbon and 
potassium carbonate ; — 

K,(J0., + 1C T No - 2KCN -H 3C0 . 

This salt is also produced ])y heating potassium ferrocyanide 
cither alone or mix(‘d with potassium carbonate. Most of 
tlie metallic' cyanides can be prepared by the action of 
hydrocyanic acid upon the oxides and hydroxides 'of the 
metals, or by double decioniposition. 

The (yanidi^s liave a rcmarkallc tendency to form 
double .salts, such, for cxauqile, os the double Cyanide of 
pota.ssiuiu and silver, KCy,AgCy. 

Of tlie.se double cyanides a certain number are ^decom- 
po.sed by the action of a mineral acid yielding free HCy 
and salts of the acid:- m 


KCN . AgON -f 2ITN0m- KNO, + AgNOg + 2HCN. 
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Other double cyanides do not decompose in this man- 
ner by the action of mineral acids ; the heavy metal can- 
not be detected by its ordinary reagents, and no llCy is 
evolved. Thus the double cyanide of imtassiuin and iron, 
4KCy,FeCy.„ when acted on by acids exchanges its potas- 
sium for hydrogen, but the iron is not removed : — 
K.FeCy^, + 4ITC1 = H.FeCy, f -IKCl . 

Fota84uni feiTocyuulJc. • Ilyflroffridi'yanw aciil 

Thus the group FoCyg is regarded as an acid radicle 
(ferracj/ftiioffeu), and a large number of itn salts ( ftn'o- 
cyanidea) are known. In^the same inaiiner we have—' 

Ferricyanitifts b’ i a “ ♦'» ^1 ’ v. 'v,5 

Cohalfocyanidca M/Co( 'yrt - J M'f 'v.r.ii 'v .. 

Co I lu I ti cyanides - o M ( \\ ( 'o.^c 

Maiiganocyanides M ./M nCy,; 4 M '( ’\ . M ur \ 

M an^an icyanides M M nj;( 'y , - r» M '( ' y. Mu .< 'y 

(’liionKH’yaiiidrtS M /< ’I'Cy,. - | M '( y. Ci ( . 

Clironiicyanidcs '\i» - ♦'* M '< 'y. < 'i ’> „ 

IMaLiiiocynnidcs - 'JM'^ y. Pti x. 

Pall.uliocyanides ^ JM '( . IM< \ ^ 

Of these compounds the most important aio tlic Jerro 
cyanides and forricyanides of juitassinin. 

Potassium ferrocyaniile (known eonimonly as ytllmn 
•()ni&siatK of 2 ^otfish), is preparctl un the largij scale, by 
fusing refuse animal matter, such as horn [»annL!.s, leather 
scraps, d:c., with crude potassiuin carbonate and iron 
tilings. This salt is also formed when a ferious salt i> 
added to a solution of potassium eyaiiidc — 

bKGy + FcSO, - K^Fc('v,, f Iv.SO, . 

Potassium ferrocyanide crystalli/(i.>. in large pahi yellow 
crystals belonging to tint (juiidratie system, and having tin* 
Composition K^FeCy^, iK)lI.,. Solnlions of ierrie salts 
produce in an acpieous solution of potassium tcrrucyarmlc 
a deep blue precipitate (d‘ ferric ferroeyanide or rr,is.siftu 
blue : — 


3K,FeCy, + :lFe.,CI,-^:iF 


e,(V,.:;Fe(V,+ l-JKtr 

rmsM.iii hliu* 


Soluble ferrocyanidos ant thus a delicate test for tlie pn* 
seiiee of ferric salts; and conversely, JerricsalK are useti 1t» 
detect ferrocyauides, and also j-yanides by tliL simultaneou.s 
addition of a ferrous salt (Selieeh 's lest for priissie acid). 

Potassium ferricyaiiide (or ml yrussidtr (f is 

prepared by passing chlorine into a solution of the ferro- 
cyanide : — 

2K,FeCyrt + CL - K,Fe.,( iMvCU 

V> oicyiiiiitlf*' 


In the one coinpoiunl the carbon of the radicle is m 
combination with the nitrogen of the cyanogen. In the 
other compound the same carbon atom is in combination 
with the carbon of the cyanogen. Two such metaiiieric 
series are actually known, one ((cyanides or nitriles) being 
formulated as hydrocarbon derivatives, and the other 
(isocyanides or carliamiiies) as ammonia derivatives or 
amines (sec p. oo.S) ; thus (re[»re.senLiiiLr the monad radicle 
by R') - - 



Melliuiie 



('1 

bi-[ H 

(ll 


jO- 

1 IV 


Ainiiniiiift 


Inf i v.Turif (»r 
(. II l» iriiiiu'. 


In art'orihincc with uli.it h:is been [»revi<)iisly s:ii<l c«ui- 
ceriiiiig iso’ni!ri(j bodus {[k oo I), these t\xo series ex- 
hibit dillcrcnt bcli.i\i‘Mir uiidjr the a<‘tiun uf llie s.ime 
reagent. F«>r instance, th** t(»lh)\\iug eijuatiuns sliuw tlio 
nlliiiiale action nl water nn them : - 


< CAa'inlts 

!,aN-" ■ 

i- ( li' !)• ■ (]; , 

I ' ( M" 

I : 




■joll, 

■ / 1;- 
Alial!'* 


j l a »i>H 

I'lMiiiK' aUdJ 


111 aci’ordanee with the.-,e reaelimis cyaiiiilc-. ni mtriles 
can be produced by tlu* action oi (hdiytlr.iliiig agents on 
the ammonium salts id the ei rrespoinling in ids 

II.(U)(ONII,) - 1>()1I, - 11 (’N ■ 

Aniinuiitum riMiiiiiU*. ii ( i.miilf !> ’..I'l.ii i ilo 

cn..(’o(ONii^) 2011. - cw.rs ((\.ii,rN 

Aiiniioinuii) iM»fli>l I’vai.nlf tmiiinlp. 

C,II..CO(ONTI,) liOlL - C.IIvCN' ((MI,,)'"N 

\iiiiiiouiutn ])iupi(iti:it«‘. I’l t i > I I l*i nituMilti l!p 

(’,.ll.,(-()(ON1l,) -JOir., - \C,ll,,rN' 

.Xtiiiiii'iiuiiit bi‘i)Z(intt‘ I \ mini' l.rn/ tmilMlo 

The action of water U[M)n nitriles thus gives rise to the 
formation of an am’d eonlaiinng the same number of carbon 
atoms U.S the nitrile ; tin- radicle ivmaining uiichangcMl we 
may consider that in tln‘^e reactions eyain'gmi (C'N) is 
converted into carboxyl (OOt )ll ) 

R'.CN -l 20I1,-ML 1- Ft'.COOlI . 


The ferricyaiiide forms larg»! prismatic crystals of a daik 
red colour soluble in water. Ferric salts gi\e a bri>wii 
coloration with fciTicyanidos, while ferrous salts give a 
blue precipitate of Turnbnirs blue (kV.ry | A(t). 

yitroprusaides are .salts of the general formula 
Mg^V'Cyi^NO obtained by the action of uilrii^ acid upon 
ferro- and terri-/;yanides. 

Cyanidta of Ilydroi^arboH lurdltba. — ddn* compimiids 
formed by the union of cyanogen willi hydrocarbon 
radicles fire of the utmost interest and importance on 
account of their metameric inoditicaliuns. ddius wc 
have — . 


It has been further stated that both the nitiilcs ami 
organic ucids can bo forniul.itcfl as hydroi-arbon derivatives 
- - in the bainer tlie II of tho radicle being n [dacnl by 
(CN/, and in the hitter by (t'OOll)'. Stalling th. n with 
the cyanide of a hy ilmcarbon r.ulicle, wc get by ihc action 
of waliT an aciil containing one attun <>l tarbon mure 
than the hydrocarliou from which tho a<‘id is derived, and 
in this manner aciils can be built up lr»»m tluar |Mrent 
hydrocarbons, and the numln'r of tlicir coiilained semi- 
niolecules of carboxyl increased ; thus 

! H.(^\ H.COOH 

IT\dioK(Mi cyHiiidii lit coiorited by llii‘ rii-tion .if iulu auld. 


Etbiuio. 


cyi,, cN 

Cy«iU!thHrn'— 
Ethyl rMiiiiiU' 


(Ml.yCN),. 

!■ tluMic 1 yiiiiiiif. 


On developing the^grapliif fonnula' nf .hks <if Uiomi 
cynnidesi containing a nioniul mtlii-lc, takins' fnr lirovity 
the simplest case, viz, CH.,.C\ , mtaliyl ly.ini.lc, it w Jl 
bo seen that two inetaineriiU-s are pos.sii)lc (see also 
p. 651) 

H IT 

H— i~NsC ' 


H 


H— C— C— N 
I 


AiTUf at ill 

C.,il,".(<:o()il), 

SiKvtnic acid. 


CM,CN 

MrUi\l cyniiltli'. , •> 

C,!l,''.(t;N),, 

Kthfiu %')auidc'. 

cn,,.c\.ronir 

t\v uiiu'ftif acid 

R'- II„.(GX),..((‘<)<>il) H,,((^)<)II),h 

The cyanidi's of the liydroeiirbon radicles will be auain 
referred t t wli (‘11 treating of th“ haloiti etheis, ot whieh 
l)odie.s they may be cousi(h‘rcd the analogues Tho 
] isocyau^dt^s will he titrated of as amines. 


R'‘.((J00ll), 

CH..(C()()I1) 

Mall 'll 10 acid. 
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CHEMISTRY 


I. Hydrocakbons: 

Starting witli the saturated compounds of 'the C«H.,»+2 

I'-erios, the isologous scries CJIo. , 

CJTo*^go are known, 

//‘/•aY fScrtes, — Marsh Gas or Paraffin Stones. 

TJie lirst iii ember of the series is CH^ (marsh ii;as or 
niotliano), and the hoinologucs down to*Cj^,ITgj (liexdeciine) 
have been obtained, 'riie mimes and fornmhe will bo given 
later on. 

GiUt'ral ProfHrties. The members of the series exhibit 
a regular gradation in ]^hv^'^ieal ])r»»perties with eselj suc- 
cessive addition of CH., . Thus, the first four members are 
gaseous at onlinury temperatures, while the Miceeeding 
terms are Ihpiids of iuereasiug spee.ilie gravity and viscidity 
as the series is useemled ; those conlainitig ‘JO or more 
carbon atoms are s(»lid crystalline boilies. The boiling- 
point increases as the series is aseended, the. dillerenec 
betwiam the boiliiig-p<»ints of the sue(*es.''i\ terjus of the 
iionnal series decreasing regularly by jibout as far as 
Cijjthv, , after which there appears to be a constant ditfer- 
cnee of l‘J” 0. 

The paratliiis arc chemically <listinguishe*l for their in- 
ditferonce, hence the name applied to tlie series (pariun 
affiiiis). Heing saturated moleeules, the> are incapable of 
uniting directly wiih any other eleJJieiil or radi<de. The 
halogen c-Iements proiluce by tlieir nelioii on pnratUns 
oubstitiition derivatives (haloid ethers), in Mliieh the hydro- 
gen of the hydrocarbon is replaci'd l)y the halogen. 

Cll, , Cll,Cl , 0H..a> , (TK^l. , evi,; 

C 2 II 0 » C..li,(Jl , OJlV-i , C.IJ,(T , (.MlXTp 

cuin. , i\yk. 

ttc,, Sn‘. 

These compounds will be again referred to iimlor the family 
of the haloid etlieis. Sulphuric neid without action on 
parallins, and at ordinary temi>eiatuivs tljc} are scarcely 
attacked by oxidizing agents; but on heating with the.so 
agents they am eitlier (mtiroly oxidizid to (V)., and OIL, 
or, in inldilioii, to sieids of the acetic (( nll.,„, ,(H)()H) and 
suceinic )OfI).,] fttrie.s Nitiic acid exerts no 

action in the cold, but tlie concentrated acid attacks the 
higher ineinbi-rs of the series when liealetl with them, 
forming nitro substitution cjmj>uiind.s lu which hydrogen 
is replaced by nitryl (NO.,), and, in some instances, acids 
of the acetic and succinic scries and nitriles. The lower 
members of the .'■jcrics are not a(*tc*d on by nitric acid, but 
their iiitro-<Jcnvativcs can 1)0 obtained ])y indirect methods, 
the general method (»f iMvj»aration being the action of 
silver nitrite on the iodo [»aralliii 

J + AgN ( )., ( JJ I ) .) + Agl 

The.se ni I ro parallins ate inteie‘'nn'.r being metameric 
with tliii corresponding ethereal salt.s of nitrous acid; 
thus 

Nilmiiu tli.Oic, C I , is met .ii.a jIc with lui lliyl uiliite, () | 


Nitiouth.iin* <’ j !^!|j ijilrit*-, 0 j 

Oene rally 

f /ill ^ ^ ^ ^ J- 1 

; metameric with ! 

0 -\— O 0 Ni_ O 

Nllxij-Ji'il UttijlH I'llU'li'M] lilt 

In aeconlanee with the above formnlaticii tlie two classe.s 
oi comiJouiids are. ililb rcjitly acted on by icaseent hydrogen. 

(t LJ 

* 'ft I ^ « r I .jm 1 - 1 


I +3H2«0H2 + NH3+ I 
.U-^NO OH 

Ethereal nttritp^. , , Ammonia. Alcohol. 

Tho higher members of the series are resolved by pro 
longed heating in sealed tubes into members lower in the 
series and members of the isologous series, CnH^n (oleilues), 
in accordance with the general equatioUT- 

0 » ^ +*2 — C*H 2* f 2 ■h . 

Ocrurrcjice. of Paraffins , — Methane, . &r' marsh gas, is an 
invariable pioduct of the dccompositioii of organic matter 
excluded from the air, and is thus produced at the bottom 
of stagnant ponds, marshes, c^^c. This gas is the “fire- 
damp ’’ of coal mines ; it is found, in volcanic gases, and 
the gas issuing from a mud volcano in tho Crimea is 
almost pure melhaiic. I’lie normal paraffins are found in 
coal formations and other bituminous strata. Thus, Ameri- 
can petroleum contains a mixture of’ all the .paraffins from 
mar.sh gas to peiitailecane (C,;, 11 t 2 )> ^veu higher mem- 
bers. In boring for rock oil large quantities of methane 
e.scape, a.nd from the freshly draw^ii petroleum ethane and 
propane are given nil' as gases at the ordinary temperature 
of the air. On distilling oil* tho liquid portion (known 
commercially as “paraflin oil ”) the higher members of thb 
si;rics remain a.s white crystalline solids. Many paraffins 
occur also in the oil obtained by the deitoictive distillation 
of Hogliead and caiincl coal. Solid paraffins arc likewise 
formed in the de.striictive distillation of Wood, coal, bitu- 
minous shale, itirc., and are found native, as fossil IWM?, 
(KohtrlU'f h ( f fc/i itiHy it c. 

(kn>'ral tlnuh ttj formation of ParOiffins, 

1 the 2 i«’tiou of iiuserui hydrogen Upon haloid ethers of 
C’nHjj,, nidi cl es— " • 

(UL„.h/A/ 1 IL - + 

(lia used to n proscut a halogen). 

2. By tho action of zinc and water upon tho iodides of CnHan-i-i 
radicles 

"^«1 bj/i-fil 'I' “/'U \ 2 ( )i — Zn( + Znlg+ * 

*1. By the act ion of watt r upon tlu^ orgaiio-metallic bodies pf the* 
general foinml.t Zn(('„Hjj,i i 

Zn(('„n,„+,), I -Zii(IiO).,-p 2 CnH 8 « 4 ^.. . 

4. By healing iodide.s of rjidides with ziuc-^f. ' 

Zn + 2(’/,n,//fd =ZuI.. + CVdl4«H. ' ■ ■ 

In this reaeiion the jcn.illhi is, at the same time, resolved into a 
lower iiieinbi i- of the .M iirs contiiiniiig half the ntimhar of carbon 
atoms, aiul tlie eoirespuinhiig i.^ologue of the CnH^n 

( }„ {-» ( , 1 1 Ln-faH* t/nilsM . . . .1 ' 

5. By the action rd Milium on the iodides of todiclcfr-^ 

6. Vty the electrolysis of the fatty jwids of the seii’SB C/nHsnOy 

(see as. '(‘tie .series) - * 

Hllyiltl.j" I + f 'gH- off 4n — 2 ■4*^2 ' J,'?;' 

7 . By heating tlie dry smliiim .salts of and 

t ’/il Ign (t ’t h B1 )o .‘leiils with .sodium hyilroxide- 

'OOXa h Xiilio- Xa.,(J0, + C.II,i^%|3; 

(■,.Hs„(('{)ONi0.j-l ‘2NalI(t_2Ka/;Oj,+ 


NO., 

NItro-|iaihltlii 


2011.,+ I 

NTH,, 

A'ltinr, (Ji uiniliu intr.iinri 


8, By the ilry distillation (»f eox-tates and butyrate's. seV^pi) par- 
afliiis are fnrmed. '■ 

it. Almost all orgaiiie eompoiinds yie^ paraffins mted in 
sealed tiihcs to a Very liigh temperature with eioblifh'^^t&trong 
hydi iodic acid. '■ 

lu. Many paiallins hai o Ix'eii obtained by wcitinff OU of 

tho (fii responding iodides and ethyl olcohoL oih^^-coati'd 
/iiio foil ((Badsione ainl Tiilie’s “ (‘ojiper-zinc cibnpli^ 

< •. I rn„+, I -h C., 1 J,. oil 4 - Zii . 

F’-rmnlalion and Classificaiwn of the 

membiTs of the paraffin series can ^ 
in which one atom of hydrogQn.is,^j^||b^^ 
radicles; thus-- 


p:tbe 

ii<$thane, 
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IfethanQ. 


Ethane, or 
methyl- 
methane, 




PfoiHuie, or 


They may Itkewisi ]je formulated as hydrides of 
radicles, in accordance with their formation from the 
haloid ethers of Aese radicles by the action of nascent 
hydrogen — ' 

,CX “ C 2 H 5 .II ; Cyi^- 

Methane. ^Ji5Se A‘ En*®**®* Kthyl hydride, rjoimm* rntpyl hydildc. 

More generaUy, the paraffins may bo re^^anlcd as formed 
by the coalescence of any hydrocarbon radicles, fiirnisliinti: 
by their addition the necessary number of chi bon and 
hydrogen atoms ; thus — 

CTI4 « CHjj'H - CIIoMT, ^ riTMl., 

Mctliane. Methyl hydride. Mctheiu‘h>iiridf. Metlu mi hwiiidc. 

- CH 3 .CII 3 - CJI/'.IT, ail.r.K, 

Ethane. ' f-thcnc lixdilde. Kth.-n^l l,..drnl.* 


C3K3 = CfT,.CJI. 

Propane. 


Kth>l 111 
iiK'thyl fllmne. 


CHj'dDHs)^ or C-j 

(h 


I1..C 


on, 

on;,' 


Butane, or 
tetrnne. 


Hetheiio dinirthlde. or diinetliyl iiudlmne 

oir,.aiL 


CjH5.C2n5 
Ethyl ethane, 
or diethyl. 


Propyl nii'ihnnc, 01 
imithyl jinipauc. 


cur, "(('ll.,), 

Ktlioiic du rllil 
<inuetji,\ I L'tlinuo 


cir((^ii,);, . 

Trlmotliyl iiu tliMiu*, ot 
methenyl trliiuthhlo (i-ott iiftnc). 



of nicthcne, (Ml/ ;«and as the paraffins can be regarded as 
derived from the first member, methane, by the substitution 
of CJT 2 « 4 .| radicles for hydrogen, we have the following 
constitutional fonnuhu for the four first inembors : — 

Metliand—CIlj 

Etliaiic Oil., I'H, 

rroiMW.. OHi.OjlIj- OH,.('H,..OHs 

Bntiiii.' ('Ji;.('allv OH.;.OIf;.(,,H 5 r('TI„.(CH,)j.Cn, 

Thu.**, willi the incrca.'^c of tbc miinbcr ol atoms in the 
jnolecule \\c liave an increased niniiber of liydrocarbon 
radicle.s coale.seiiiLr to form the jiaraHin ; in otlier words, 
wo have increased coiiiplexity ol .structure, and thus the 
porisiblo inode.s of anangeiiient, ui the jio.s.sibjc number of 
isomoridcs (see }». rroO), becomes giealer as the numl>er of 
atoms bocoine.s ureal er. The three fust nieml)er.s, as will 
bo seen from Die almxe formulas can only be writte.n in 
tho mauiior shown, and no i.^onu i idt's exist Tlie fourth 
member, bulanc or telraiic, a^ already shown, when trr*aling 
of iaoinensm ([». r)r)0),(;iii Im- wrilteu in two ways, and two 
isomerido.s arc known. Siinii.nly then*, can be throe ]»on- 
tane.'^, four hexaiic.s, six iM'ptant .;, iVu-. 

It ba.‘< been found by Sehurlemmer tliat all tho ])aralliii8 
of which the constitutiuii is known can be cl.issilied under 
four series, vi/. : — 

I. Xtn'ind/ in wliicli iiniMilioii .itom • ninliiiif'il with 

inort* than Iwo (dln-r tiuhon .'iloni*^. (Sn- I’.Mriml.i* {ilxac ) 

•J. Jsitjiirnfjlhia^ ill whicli (»in‘ i.ijlton lUdiii m rnnihinnl with three 
othirs. 'I’ypical formula : 


The number of possible methods of ro]»rt‘senting a paraffin 
thus greatly increases with the comi»lexit y of the molecule, 
but it must not be inferrod from these* formni.o that tho 
radicles represented as composing ji ]»nra(liii moloculc have a 
separata, existence in the ooinpoumi. Sue!) bniindation 
expresses simply tho possible modo.s of formation by which 
the comp6und can bo produceil. For instance - 

a. Tho ethyl hydride oldnincil hy the aelion of n.isceiit hvdioueii 
upon ethyl iodide -I- 111) is identiial wiih tin- 

clheiie Hydride produced by the aefion <if na.set nl h\doi;^M Ti nii an 
ethenn lialoid other ((\Tl 4 "i.j + *2H«--<\,H, "lb, H -HI), an«l with ih** 
dimethyl formed by heating 3 1 \vhh ’anm t:d[* 2 < ’II ,I i Zii - (CJbds 
■ 4 * ■ 

• p. The'',;propanR (propyl hydride) obtained hy I he .T ti(ni of 
naaceut, Jiyd|POgen on propyf iodide, kr. (H.JM i 11.^ (.’, 117.11 
' iaehtieal with the ethyl-methyl ]irodne(Ml hyth*- a« timi of 

a inetal'-^ a mixture of the iodides oi* methxl and etliyl (( ’II 3 I I 
C 3 ll 5 l^lf^= 5 CH 8 . 0 *.U 5 + 2Xal), or hv the aetion <.f 7ine-eth\l on 
methrf^de [Zn(C;H „‘)2 + 201 b, I -- ( ’., 11 , + Zn b, ( . 

7,- obtained by the .action of naseeiit hydrogen on 

identical with IIk; methenyl liydnMe formed hy I he 
hydrogen on ehloroform (t’’ir"(’lj+.*ilb,- (’il'Ml., 

+ 8H(?' 

Ji . 

lTltljBi^;it.inust not be su]»]) 0 .s(hI that, bocansn othaiic may 
be M^t^t(^»,as dimethyl, otham; contains methyl. On 
treatij^i^ine with chlorine, for cxamjile, wc* do not ob- 
taio.^ig^t^liloride (CH^Cl), but substitution pnidncts of 
etha^pjpj!c[ 3 . 01 v; End similar relations obtain throughout 

the seiiai^-:,,;. 

gvto v&e .graphic formuhv made use of in illus- 

S'lnnoation of homologoiLS .scries by the continuous 

pf -^carbon atoms with the eousequeiit iueniase 

56!2), it will be seen that the homologous 

rtidictes can be regarded as derived from 

. . Methyl, CH 3 , by the continuous addition 
■ " 


IK 

((’,di:,,; 

u. yi'npnntJJjHS ((U\\\u^)f in whiidi om 
with four otliers. Tyjdcal foimnla : — 

t’l|li.;n I j 

( M H itf/» + 2 

(Vll.;,il 

(’JI..,, 

4 . Mf soparajfm s ( Odl i 1 ig) 

Typical formula 


.irlidii atum ombiiied 


m}»[JIC(( ’Tin) J twice. 


IKVH:.), 

I 

( ;.ll.,;, 

JKiVll,)., 

With regard to the gem r.d picperties of a piuaffin, as 
coni[):ired with those o its i.someridcs it ha.> been ub.served 
tliat the boiling-points niid s[»eeilic. giavitii's (»f the m'rmal 
coiiijiounds are higher than tlmse of the i.^oiners. With 
re.spcet to chemical .stal»ility, the normal jeirnlliii.s nn* more 
dillicultly decomposable than their isoineis 

The follow’ing list contains the iiaim's, fornnil.e, ]>oiling- 
jioint.s, and speciiic gravitie.s o 
known at the ])resent time : 

Noimmi, I’Al. VH-'I 


Kames. 

Metlmiic.. .. 

Ktlmno 

Propnne 

Tetraiin 

Peiilniic 

Hexane 

Heptane 

Oebnie 

Konane 

Dei'aiie 

Kmii*eane .. 
Dodeeaiie .. 
Trideeaiie . . 
Tetiudeeane , 
rent.'idceaiie 
Hexdeeaiio.. 


CH, 

('II,.CI1, 

('ll, CIU.CII, 
('ir,.i(’ii..v, ciij 
(’ll,.(( II.''‘.( II, 

('n,.((IL),.r|l, 

(•ll,.(rn.,i, cii, 

('II.,.(t'llj..r|l, 

( II, 

( 11 .(l'll..|g.( II. 
(•11,«'1I.'.|,„CII, 

<'II,.(ClL)„.rl|, 

tir,.(('ii.':),;('ii, 

(■ii,.(cii;)„.('ii, 


mo.st i 

mpml 

:ml p.in 

iffiiu 

l-H 

hciiir.^' 

1" 

Sjn'clfle 

Kiavifkg, 

1 ( 

•Oll.s. 



J 

1 


•600 at 




•62.S „ 


. tiil" - 

70 " 

•663 „ 

18" 


0'.»" 

•601 „ 

l.s" 

]2;P- 

12.T’ 

•7ir. ,, 

16“ 

M7'^ - 

MS" 

•72.S ,, 

13- 

, bl'V’ - 

108" 

•730 „ 

13" 

' isn > 

■ISF 

■765 „ 

16" 

: 202^ 


■774 ,, 

)7^ 

2HV 

218" 

•702 „ 


: 2tU)" - 

- 24 o'-* 

t 


2oS^- 

-21)2’ 

•S2r» 

!«• 

, *27«“ 


Solid. 
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InOrAUAKKlNfl. 


NnmcH. 


ihaiH* . 




I Isomntaiip or 
I liiyl-niL’lliuiu* 

I 

I ProjA’l'dinii’lli}!- \ 

, , imtliuiii* \ 

. Isolii'X- ! ' 

i I J)irtliyl-T]i.*tliyl* I 

] i, iiu-lliaiM-' j 

I r Ti'tiyl-iliiinMlivl- 

j .. ( 

I 

fllM- / 

]‘lopNl-rt]i\ 1-nir- } 

lli\ I'liH-tliaiir' \ 

, Isnoctano or |u‘iil\l iluiio f 

‘ Ilivl-imlli.nK* .. \ 


loniuilse. 

point H. 

"3 


IK; 


'll. 


Ml, 


IK' ' 

(CII., 

I<’:.ll 7 

lie ('ll, 

80 " 

r)2^ 


•» I fir 


nr] (',11, 

f ('ll.. 

I <Mf„ 
IK; ^ (’ll, 
■II. 

, VI, 
licj 

'( 

A 

I ('I 


IK 

IK 
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We now proceed to give a few methods of preparing 
I some of the mure important paraffins, which methods do 
not come under the previously described general processes 
of formation. 

Methane , — This hydrocarbon is found ns a constituent 
of coal-gas where it is produced by the destructive dis- 
tillation of coal. It is funned synj^heticidly by passing a 
mixture of carbon disulphide vapour, and steam (or sul- 
[diurutted hydrogen) over copper heated to redness in a 
tube : — 

CSo -h aSW., + ICii - + 4CuS . 

Tetrane may })e [n-eptirtMl by exposing ethyl iodide over 
mercury to the action of sutdiglit : — 

2C,II,1 -HlIg-llgLvOJiio. 

Isoj ten fane (itliyl-diinothyl-niethaiie) is formed by the 
dehydration of amyl alcohol by means t)f zinc chloride. 

Aiopen/ffite (tcLranK’lliyl-iiK’tliaiie) is prepared by the 
action of zinc-metliiilc on trim(;thyl-iodonicthanc(katjibutyl- 
! iodide) : - 

2( + Zn(CII,), - Znt, + 2C(CIl3), . 

Hexnue is priulnci'.d by the action of hydriodic acid on 
benzene at 280 ’ : — 

(V.ii..+«in-c,Hu + «2. 

JA (tetrametliyl-cthanc) is formed by the action 

of liydriodic acid on puntruae a substance having the 
formula 

iioqiJiy., 

pr(»duecd l>y the a(*tion of .sodium amalgam on dimethyl* 
ktitone ill presence ol \\ati*r. 

hohepfane (tetryl dim(‘tli\l methane) is produced by the 
action of sodium on a mixture of the bromides of ethyl 
anil amyl. 

JStffht hirajhi is, \\hrn ]iuri1iod, a white wax-like sub- 
stiiiuv, melting bi'twci'ii -10 and (iO'', and boiling about 
7i70'. It is contained in the, tar produced by the distilla- 
tion of Jjoghcad and caniicl coals, and is probably a 
mixtiin* of several ol tlu* higher members of the 

scries. 

aSV co/if/ #SV/ 77 n-, Olijhie^ Scries, 

Ufun'dt /'/v 7 ;c/Y^c.s-.--- I’ lii se hydrocarbons furnish a good 
I ilhislratioii of polynicii^m, as they form a series which is 
' both homologous and pol^muric. Hcing iinsaluratcd com- 
pounds, they act as d>ad radic,li‘S, uniting with Clg, r>r.j, O, 
IKI, llHr, 111, (MIK), 4^’c. The haloid compoimds of the 
olefines treated with alcohol ii; potash give up one halogen 
' atom and furnish mono lialoid derivatives: — 

( 1 1 ,jra. 1 • K 1 1 ( ) - ( H JJa -f K/ih + OHa . 

These mono-haloid olefines can again combine with lla^ 
and again lose I la by t.lie. action of KUO : — 

/Ar, V K no - 0,1 -f KHa -f- OII^ . 

oii'flne. 

In this way 3,4 atoms of liydrogcn can be replaced by 

/A/j, /A/,, 7A/„ atoms of halogiui, ami the final product can 
again nnite with /A/.,, forming a per-haloid paraffin deriva- 
tive. For instance : — • 

(\,Ol, + 01, - 

'IVtiac'hlon them*. Ilcxachlorethane. , 

'Fhe cornixuinds of olefines with hypochlorous acid yield 
the corresponding alcohols by the action of nascent 
hydrogen : — 

C\,ir,„01110 F U, - 0„H,„+^.0II + HG . 

^ »Su calleil fruiii tliu uily liquids which these hydrocarhona produce 
when combined with chlorine. 
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Many olujjnes combino with sulphuric acid, forming | combination luay Jtc limited to 2 atoms, thus forming 
ethereal salts, which are converted by the action of water di-haloid olelines. Similarly they can combine directly 
into sulphuric acid and the corresponding alcohol : — with one or two molecules of haloid acids, producing 


C„H,. + ilaSO^ - CJl2,„lfSf), . 

C,.Il,„.+,lISO, -I- H(HO) = CJl2„+i.()lF + II,S(), . 

General Methmln of Foi'matirm. — 1. l.y heating the 
CnH.H,+iOH alcohols* with dehydrating agents (I1..SO,, 
ZuCl2,Jic);— 

2. By electrolyzing Q„ll 2 „(C()()ll)., acids ; — 

C„H2„(COOH)2 = C„H2„-t- 2UO,-t H 

3. By heating N(C„Tl 2 „+i),HO ainiiic.s 

4. By the actiyti of cop])er-cii)at(Ml zinc foil (( niid 
Tribe’s copper-zinc couple'’) on tlie cnnvspontling 
dibroniidcs : — 

CnH.^„Br.^ 4- Zii - ZnBr, I VJ \ ,, . 

IsnviFriam , — The isomeridcs of the oldinc scrifs liavt* 
been leas completely investigated than thosti of paraf- 
fins. The formula of the hrst ineinlan* (otlionc) might be 
ivrittcii — 

Cll, —Cl I. CH, 

or 

Oil. -Clio ^CII 

The first is proliably the radicle in the free statf‘, an<l tin* 
second the radicle in combination willi (1, lh\ tVc. The 
third formula fepresents a compound nnlvno\M» in the free 
state, but known in combination. ^Vlnh! the. noimnl seiies 
are known as compoini<ls, tlic isomciio M rie.s are 

known as Hhiihnte com[)onnds. 

Siinil.irly there may bo 4 propones, 1) tel relief, Ac. 

The following is a list of the ( ’Jl.^JiydroearlM.n.N Known 
at the present time. An idea of the gt'iier.d ph\>ieal pro- 
perties will bo obtaineil from the t:il»]i*. 


Kiiii- M* Si Kii s <»u Oi I - 1 iM 



■'oniml:«* 

ili.iln,- ji.iintM. 

Ethene or ethylene 

<’v". 


Propene or propvh’iie 


1 ^ 

Tetrene or tetryleiie 

C.Il, 


Penteiie or ainylfiie 

^ fill 10 

.*K'. ’ 

Boxene or hexylene 


ll.*i ’ 

lle]»t.eiio or heptviene 

<'7"u 


Oetene or ocl vl“ne 


1-j.r 

Nonene or in»nvlene 


1 m 

Decene or piirainyh'ne 


' 

Pentaileceiie or triainyleiie. .. 

<',,,11.0 

\ :> 1 s ’ 

Bextleeeiie or eettuui 


i -jrv 

ViginUme or tctrnmylene 

^ 2,1 ^ ^ 41 

a'.iir’ loir" 

lieptiviginteno or eeroleiie ... 


1 " iMrlt^at 

Triginteiie otmelene 

1 

• • 1 ^ an 0 111 


The numerous isomerides of the highe 

r meiubers of 


series cannot be described within llie. iiinits of the [»re.'-oiit 

article. 

The first member, ethene, is a colourless inodorous gas. 
which can be condensed by cold and pressure. Jt burns 
with a brilliant flame, and is the conslitnont to which coal- 
gas chiefly owes itj luminosity. Several olefines can be 
synthesize from other hydrocarbons; propi-ne, for in- 
stance, by passing methane and carbon monoxide through 
a red*bot tube : — 

' ‘ 2CII^ + CO-011,-kC,U,.. 

Third Serien^ . 

Omeral Profiertiea. — These hydrocarbons are capable of 
sMing as tetrad radicles uniting wltli 4 atoms of Cl, Br, 
4c., and producing tetra-haloid paraliiii derivatives ; or tlie 


, or C„llo,.////. . Tho.se combinations sho'/ 
their relations to the olelines and ]>araffiiKs. Their relation- 
ship to the lallor parent hydrocarbons is further shown 
by the ultimate action of chlorine : — 

XT,. 

cjL,_xn, + Cl, =- c„ir,,_xi,. 

I’t I'l liliM tiialnl luiiatlln. 

GeneiutI t>f luynnatinn. - 1. Hy the action of an 

alcoholic solution of potassium li}droxid(‘ on mono-hah)id 
olefine derivaliM : 

CJI,,,_i//./-kKII<)- CJI , \\lla 1 OH,. 

2. By the oh‘ft I (»1\ i.s of (.l„l I .„_.(00011;, aeiil.'^ 
CJl.j,__.{COOll).--^CjI i II; 

The following a li.^t of tlie h\driH-aibon.s ol this 
scries : — 

j I nil n ■•11 \- i.n ' . .1 '■1 .n ■». 

j N:nni s. , I* i.-i-'.!. ' 


I pjlhinc (H jii*L*tyli-in' * (lan-uus 

I l‘ro]»iiii‘ 01 .illyli'iH* .. . . ' 1 L 

' 4 Viiiii<* or t‘iotoii\ IfM' . . ‘ ;!I„ 1 ' < 

iVntinc. or \ .iliT\ luic. . ' 

' llfXiiu* or lu*\oylriu*... . 

^ Ileptiiie or o*n;iiithyli'l«*i:»*. . ‘ Vib:. t''< 

j Orlitic or LMpryli'liiit' . !’•» 

I Drciie* <)!• ilt'i'r!!} li III- . ^l.-ilo 

i l\’iitail*‘<-iiic oi‘ 1m n\ 

1 lli'Xilocnu' 01 ('clt ns Iriii*. ^ ..M .. 


But IVw' of the i.'NOiuoi’iile'. ol thi.-i r>ories ;n'e knnW’il. 
/>/<//////, (.^.11 10 0^- P* *' i^omeiii* with iR.xitie, and 

rnlyU'iit', C,,,!!^^ (b. p. ].Mi ). with decine. 

Ktliine or at’etyleiu’ m.iy In* loimeil din oily Irom its 
elements by caii.sing the eleetne ar(‘ to pa'.s betueeii ]ioles 
of di'h.se carbon in an aimo-pheiv nt liulmyon. It is 
torined also by ] Hissing a mixliire ot iiwth.ine and carbon 
monoxide through a led hoi lubi'i ( '1 1 Cl ) f lb, ( >1 1.J, 
bypas.dng ehlorofoi m ^.ll»oUI over led in-l e« [»jter ( ‘Jl TlCl j +- 
(iCn-:i(.!ii..(4.-f (MI ,). h\ il.e impeii-.M.i eombustion 
of most organic coiii[aHMMU. I'.thiiie a t oloin le.ss, ineun- 
di'iisabh; gas, ha\'.iig‘ :i oh. ii .leti’i’i-'l ie odour. It .ib orb'd 
by an aininoniacul solution ot cinaou.'' ehloruh*, loiining a 
red preci[>ilale of eu[aons aei tyiide, (L^. I I >, wliii'h 
when heated with IlCl furur>lu*s luire I'thine, so tliat this 
is a convenient method for punf\ing the h\ ilmeai bun. 
Htliinc can be made to combine witli iia.-ifut liyilroyn 
with the formal ii>n of itheiu' : (Ml, -I- 11. 

Fourth rif s, ( b 1 1 ^■■— ; • 

The hydrocarbons of tlii') m ne.s ni.i} bo conveniently 
divided into tw'o groups. Tin' (•t'iisi''ling only ol one 
ineniber, pmtouf or roli,hiO' ((Mb,)* relateil to the [»re- 
<*eding serii's of liydriu'ai bnii'^, .-iin'c, by fhe addition of 
bromine the heNabrom-p.ir.illin l‘ i.-. turnnnl. 

The other group is ejin['i»‘'ed ol thrnju ((-Y)^^ir.) ^ 

scries of hvdroearlu>ns known as ff'rjx haNiiig the gene- 
ral formula (b„H„;, ami foiiml in the e.ssmitial oiUof various 
plants, ehietly of the ordi'is t'njnr^r^r and A in'tnitufft d. 

IWf/etirs.- Thi'.'-e hulror.ii bons are tound in tlie wood, 
leaves Ac., of (^»niferou^ livo.s, and in IheesMUitiul od« of 
lenioiiMavJnder, beigamot, juniper, Ac., Ac. Many of lliese 
oils contain oxidi/.etl bodies beMdes terpeiies. 4'he terjiencs 
pos.se.ss via-y similar chemical ]iroperties, ditlcring ehietly in 
their boiling points (whieli range from KKf to 17flX\), 
specilie gravities, and a<‘tioii upon a ray ol polarizt?d light, 
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thus furnishing a good illustration of , physical isomerism 
(see p. 550). They arc generally clear, highly refractive 
liquids, possessing characteristic odours, and easily poly- 
merized by the action of heat, HgSO^, BPg, <fec. Several 
polymeridcs exist ready formed in oils of coi)aiba, cubeba, 
<fec. The terpencs are characterized by the extreme readi- 
ness with which they undergo isomeric changes uirUt the 
intluenci) of rragenls. 'rhoy act as unsaturated com])onnds 
combining with at most four monad atoms. Thus, they 
combine with IlCl, forming sucli compounds as 

and some tcrpciics can bo made to cnmbiiu* with 
water, binning sucli bodies as 

wJiich, ill c(‘rtain respects, resemble alc(»ljoJs. The 
best known terpeiio is tHrjHntlnr oiV, whicli is oblainetl 
from the resinous exudation of certain French and Aine.ri- 
caii species of I'itDis am I Ahita. 

CamjJinr (Cj„ll,,.0) is an oxidized eompomid eliKsoly, 
allied to the terpeiies contained in the leaves of Lauriia 
Camp/ionr. 

Tlie relationship of tlie terpencs to tlic gron]>of aromatic 
hydrocarbons is sljowii by the produelioii of rpmoie 
aincinlua- of tlie or l»eiizene s(*nes, from 

turpentine oil and caiii[»hor, by the ai^tuai of certain re- 
agents. 

Fifth SrripHj nr Artnnnfir 

The geiu'ral characters of these Jiydroearlions, a.s com- 
pared with iht^ jireecding series, have been jnevionsly con- 
sidered (p. 552). 

(Fcurrc/nw — Small quantities (»f these hydnu-arbons «Tre 
found in petroleum, but the chief source is ih** tar <)btained 
ill the destructive distillation of coal for the mannfacture 
of coal-gas. 

General M^tlnul of F/j?ithrtie Fonnat/n/i. — Ry licatiiig a 
mixture of a mono iodated parallin and a broiniiiated ben- 
zene liydroeaibon witli sodium 


of existing. A few of the most important caaes may be 
here elucidated. 

Let nSf in the first instance, suppose one atom of H 
to be replaced by another element or radicle. Supposing 
(as there is at present no reason for doubting) that all the 
H and C atoms in the molecule have t|ie same property, 
it is obvious that there can be no isomer of a mono-substi- 
tution derivative, and thus we know^ o^y one methyl ben- 
zene, chlorobenzene, nitrobenzene, 

Passing on to the poly-substitution derivatives, we have 
several possible causes of isomerism. Thus, the H atom 
maybe replaced by cue radicle, or more than one H atom may 
be re])liiccd by an equivalent number oLradicles, fuTnishing 
the siiiiie total number of C and H atdms. For instance— 


H H 

I , 

C--C 


n— c 


c— n 


H— 0 


r H 

•U 

/ V 


C— H 


/ 


c=c 
I I 




cn^ 

Dinu't hyl-l)fiiz<)m« 




Ethyl-bpnzene. 


Is nictamcrlc with 


Similarly dietliyl benziuie is isomeric with tetramethyl- 
benzene, itc., Sic. Another eanse of isomerism; is to be 
found ill the C„llo„+j or otlior radicles replaciiig the H in 
the benzene mol(‘cuIe, since tliesc radicals themselves admit 
of isomeric modifications, as has already been seen when 
the ]»aralliu series were discussed. Thus, we may have— 


0,11, and C,T4 CH(CHs) 2. 
riopyf-lM'iirt'iH* l’t>cudo*prQ]»yl-ben2ei»t. 

With regard to substitution diu-ivatives of the homologuea 
of benzene, the 11 atoms may be re|Jaced either in the 
benzene molecule or in the radicle; thus — 


jn 1 1 l,)fn + — 

< ). + (Na I ). 4- (NaRr).. 

Fnrnuflafiitit aiof fsiouirrism of lien'j'in' mof its Dcriva^ 
tires . — lake tin* psiratlin.s, the bydroearbuns form 

a |»ai*eut series giving rise- to a vast minil'tn’ of derivathes, 
and just as the Iiiclier par.iflins ejiii be regarded as formed 
from methane Ir tlie snb.^litulion of i radicles b»r 

H, so tlie Jicaiinluem'S of Iteiizeiio <*an be considered as 
derived fnun tliLs lalter In droearbon by similar substitu- 
tions. Thu.', — 

o,H,, e,'iv(’ii.- ear, (;,ii,.e,ii,.-cvii,„ 

llin/t lU’ l»i ii7riii . Lllivl hrii/rlK-. 

The synthesis nf lieiixeiie from ethine has alreudy r,een 
alluileil to (j). 5r)2). In iieeoriliinco \\i(li Ihis miidmtf for- 
mation, till.* structural fornndii of beuzein; may In* wiitten— 


IT H 


'■s / 

C— C 

’X 

H— C- 4(f— U 

\« ,,/ 


n 


\ 

H 


Tlii.!! formula, as will be sr*eii on ins]»eetion, is in accord- 
ance with tin' fart tb.rl benzene can act as a liexatomie 
I' ‘le, couibiniuL" diV^ tly /ihoiigh with difiicnlty) with tJ 
liai ‘r'CMi atoms. < )wiij'j i.t lie* e«)iiipl(-x structure (*f the ben- 
re IV* moleeii'c an immen-i- immlier of i.soiiiers are capable 


oji/n.OH, 

iiioiiochlorotoluem: j 


cyig.cHjCi 




\nothcr eau.se of isomerism depends on the relative posf- 
f I tats of tlui rejilaeed 11 aium.s of the benzene molecule* 
'Plins, tliere can be only one of each moiio-fiubstitutioD 
derivative, ]»ecau.se it i.s iiiiinateriiil which of the BIX H 
atoms is reidaeed. lli-ileri\ ali\es containing two^'al^ms of 
the same element or radicle are capable of three isomerio 
modifications, according as the replaced atoms are those 
niimberetl in tlie grn]>liic formula 1 2 or 1 3 or ! \4. All 
other arraiigemeiits will lu* found on trial to.be reducible to 
tlie.se (X rejuvsenting llic .sul i.stitu ted element or . rediple) — 


T«rii/i>ni*. Orilio-fli Mrtn-di ileiivntlvp. Par9-<}l<d«iHvatlv«. 

aiiiiiiiiiiH c,xxnnini (vxuxhhh axHHXHH 

’l8346e 1 34&G 1 2 3466^ . 3 « 

In like manner tliere can be three Iri- or tetrardidilivftUves, 
and oidy one iteiiia- or ifcxa derivative, w'hen 
are n*j»laced by the same (‘lenient or radicle. ■- 

Wlien the 11 atoms arc re[dace(l by three or mor9;d^rent 
elements or radich's llie pos.sible number of 

eater than when replaced by the same number of ^ 


I (‘iemeiit.s or radicles, because tlie arrangements' p . . 
latftir with regard to one another are then 
variation. Thus, there can be only •throe 
i-ontaiiiing two ditferent elements or radicles 
tlie reversal of their order does not afiect the roll 
lions of X to Y. Put when three H atoms are-^ 

XXV elements or radicles wc may have,"' 
iiieride depending on the lelative position 
another and to the rcinaiiiing H atoms, coi^j 
ineridcs depending on the order XYX Tbs |t 
ing applies to the higher derivatives., 

'Phe following is a list of the hydrocarb 
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«61 


AuOXATIC ok BRyZSMB SSRIBS. 


Nanips, 


Boillng-polnU. 


CeH# Benzeai^ • 

C^IIg Mii|!tiiylbenzene or toluene 

^.^Bthytbeiwene 

iHjiO; 


. I ( Ortlioxylene 

^JifffDiniotbyl-benzencs or xylenes ] Metuxylenc 

" Yj^0B(ylbcnzcne . 

. Pfieiino 


jiopropylbeiiz(*Tio 

CgHw’ i MeKhyl-cthylbenzeiie 

yttoethyllKsnzf • \ 
Iflobnfyllx’Tizono 


!M esityli'in- 


^ethyl-]>roi )y 11 >en zem 

o' tr ■ J Mcthyl-p.seudoi*ro}iyll»(.n/.enc or a < ymcMie . 

i pitnotJiyl-utlij'llitinzcno ' 

Diethyl benzene 

iTetramethylbenzmo or diin iK* 

( Isoamylbotizene 

CijH|g < Methyl-dietliylbeiizem* or dit’lliyl-loliiMir.... 
. - ( Dimetliyl-jiseiidoj»ro|»yl]»eiizt‘iH‘ oi l.nnvne . 

CjiHjg Methyl -isojiiny I bi n/eiie 

Dimethyl'isoiiiuydbeii/eiie 


' • 

.. 



, •••• (■,A< n,)ll((;n,)n, 

( Taraxylene < V.<< H dl 1 «{< ’ H 

' 



j((\.ii,) 

(•,,(( *11 jiiinidJi.. 

' 

iv.n4i<-'nd(t\ii;) 





' 

‘ C*6H,.( 

tVI,(('II,)(C,H,).: . . .. 
: r,jn-,(('iid2-<'i*i<'n.d,... 

: . 

! 


Hr c. 
nr 

MO" - nr 

1:^7^ -M8" 
i:^l»' 

157' 

151’ 

1 50" 
lOtl'' 

iM*' -inr 

17s’-179" 
Ktr- 17H" 

isr 
17.S- - 170" 
iso’-ior 
lo.r 

178" 

iss’ 


Other hydrocarbons coinpouiidod of benzem; residuos 
and OnHgn^l* &c., radicles are known. I)iprnpfnyi/f, C,.l I,, 
(b.p. 85*0.), ia a substance isoinericwith luMizene,]iavini( tlnj 
formula HCSC— <Cilo).^— — Oil. Tlio hydrocarbons 
of the benzeno series are all culourle.s.s liquids {tlanue is 
solid)> having peculiar and cliaract eristic oclonrs. lly the 
action of oxidizing; agents aromatic hydrocarbons of the 
general formula i.i)mSire nltimately converted 

into acids of the general form ( ^.11,. _ JOOOII),,. Nitric 
acid gives rise to the formation of nilro di rivatives 
C„H2n-.j04i„)(NO2)g,. Sulphuric acid (concentrated) lornis 
sulphoiilc lialogens j»ro- 

duco substitution derivatives (',,11. ^ the jKirii- 
cular metameric modification fonm'd lujing often deter- 
mined by the temperature at wliicli the halogen is made to 
act. tolumc^ dec., are formed by heating Ihcir 

corresponding acids with lime : .. (CHJOll) 

The remaining series of hydrocarbons arc as lulho^s : — 


' Names. 


! 


Phenylene, 

('liuiiamene or styroloue ! (.g II., -(’.dl.g’Jl , 

Allylbeiizenc t\, liio 

Pliouylbtitene ! thoHe.!" ^'.dlv^bb; 

Tetrahydronaphtlmlcnt' 1 rj,)lli-j”l loHs Ib 


Ethiayi^QzeDe or acet 
)B|ayitiib!^6ne 
Dihydp^aphthaleno 
cWelliSQBiie, 


C«11, ----tvTr,.cJi 


('...IL.IU 



Ciolljj^ — ( lol !«• I- 'jl I4 
(hsllia — t’l l.,(( 


* . ,'.h . 1 

Pb^nyUt(' ‘ 

BenzvT 


etlumt ( 'uU ,4 - ( 1 h d Vd • r. >2 
r(',ll4.cil;, 

( ( rtliid. 11 j 


Benzybothvl-hcnzriie 

<V.n 

Bcrizvhxylriios.. 

<V'i 

Ohnesityl nn'lliane 

(’..Hi 

(\|llnN— ],{ . 


Idnorcne 

1 ‘’..H 


TT ( . \ < \d b, p 11;.)^ 


Diliydro-aiithraotMu*. 

Hi*xji-hyilro]>yr(‘iie. 


( ifilljrt 


(VH,((\:Ti:Ps 

t’i,ii,oii2 


(.'nlbjM - JH' 

AnthiaOfJies ! 


I 


! /- 


I'licnaiilhreTic 


Tol'uio or Dipbciiyl-i lliiiH* 


1 liniclhyl-antlinci’iie 

Trtraincthyl-aiitlincciie 
or h’fleiie 




^ K.IIjl 


lb’ -C,dl4 


ill 


t ullfitt Ibj\i 


t k 1 1 •>»! «ll • I 

Naphthybplu'iiyl mclbinie..! 


<«II, 

Tyrcin' 1 

Dipbniyl-dit'tlniu* or di- | | 

a<M lrnyl-brn/A‘ii« ( I 

!li])lu'iiyl-!u’u/c'tn* 

TripIn-MiyliiiLtham* 


(thrys( 


‘V.Hu 


(VII. 


11 (’ \ t’Jl- 


I II.,), 


r,Jl. 


t'tlllnH— 1,1 ■ 

Dinuplithyl < * nilI;*(’joli 7 


( H 1 1 j M — ;jo . 

Idrhih'iie .. 


r.jL 


Triphi‘iiyl-]M‘n/rnp. . . . ' < ’;>4lIiB="lV,ll:i(bV.lld;i 

Totriiphcriyl'ctliem* t’.,.!].,,,- ^’.^d’dlph 

*rhc bydroc.irbons benzene ((',Jl,-,)> naplithalenc ((-,oHg), 
anthracene ((-',4liiu)i chrysene (CJ^gll^.,), and idrialene 

‘V. '*1 
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are noteworthy as forming a homologous scries, 
the successive terms of which difler by +C4H2. These 
compounds [ueseiit certain analogies in their chemical 
behaviour, ami are particularly characterized by their 
giving rise t»» (fuinoufs wdieii oxidized. In the foiiiiation 


of a quinone Ho is replaced by O. 




thus — 




+ OH^ 

Xaj»liliinqnln(»ne. 


Nnphthnluiu’. 

Pyrcno although not a member of the series, 

furnishes a quinone on oxidation. Benzene docs not yield 
a quinone by direbt oxidation. 

The relationship of the second and third members of 
the series to benzene will be seen from their graphic 
formulio : — 


H 

C 

^ \ 

H_0 C-H 

I II 

H- C C -II 

/ 

V. 


H— C! 

I 

u— c 


H 

I 

c 


c 


H 


0 


\ 


\ 


C-TI 

I 

0— H 


C 


H II— C B 

' d ■' 


H- (’ 
H- 0 


V, 

^ \ 


% 


c 


C— H 


(J 

II 

c 


c 


/ 


C— H 


. ^ 
c 


H 


11 

Nji] 


11 


ir K 

Aiilhriu-em;. 


'File hydrocarbons, being the p:ir(‘ut rMinpoiiuds of the ! poiiiti'd out lliat al(‘ohols (mh I >t‘ considered as derivatives of 
remaining organic bodies, liavc ln.‘cn trcutcd in greater i hyilmcarbons by the siibstit iil ion of hydroxyl for hydrogen, 
detail tliaii is necessary in the case of tlie other iaiiiilies. \ and, conseipiently, as cnni])fnimls of hydroxyl wdth hydro- 
,, . • carbon radicles (n. ho;*)). Mach series of hydrocarbons 

can thus be siip[u)siMl to givi* rise to a coarosponding series 
Formulfitiov aufl ('IttssifinitloN.- -\t has already bi'cn ! of alcohols 


(’nil ..11 « «i ( ’nil 

<'»ii 

Ah'oliols containing 1 , ii, ?i si’ini-nioleiMilcs of hydroxyl ' 
are said to Ik* //<//• /V, tliJnidrir^ ndnidrir. The dihy- 

dric ah’uhoN of ' llnnie scrii's aie termed f/h/rofs, 1 
Alcohols derived from nnsaturateil hMlrocarlioiis act as 
uiisatnrati'd comjKmnds. 

ASVr/e.s' ( \d 1 ..,, n . 1 B h — Some, of tln-sc alcohols (derived. , 
from i*arairMis) liave ]»ceii previously piloted in illustration 
of liomnlnuoii >, .-ei'ies (p. noli). The. (list iin'inbor, methyl 
alcolud (('ll is ti-rmed ntrfinto/, ;ind the remaining; 

terms can bi* drii\.Mi fn»m this by the replacement of 11 
by ^ radii-h'.^. Tims, - 

rU, (\'(MI,)I1,H0. 

.‘ilrdlKil cir I lli\l nli-iiliol i»i I’lnirvl .ilruhnl or 

('urlunol. Ml :liU iiiiliiMol, l.l li,> I cnilfiiuil. 

Since the parailins can b»* forinnlated as derivatives of 
inetliane (sia* p. 00(1), and the ]>re.senr M iit-s of alcoJinls as 
d«"rivat,ivi‘s of parallins, it follows tliat lliese ah-ohuls can I 
be likewise regarded as methane deii\ativt's : — 



H HO HO f HO HO 


It will be nniveniiMit to distingni.di tlie c:ii])on atom in 
cc)mbiii;ttinii \Mtli hydroxyl as the “ ty[de.il caibun atinn.” 

1’he Ijiidier members of the series are siiM-ejilible of 
rteveral kiiiils of isomerism, >Nhieh may luov be e«>n 
bidered. Passing o\er tin* lirst two member.'., wliicii are 
not caj*alde of being formiilateil in more than one way, the 
third niLmbi-r (propyl aleohol) may be written as 

C.^\,H,. H„ HO or (70ir).,H. HO 

Ktliyl niibiiMil. liiinrtliyl ruiliiiiiil. 

Thus, t)^" first kind of isomerism consists in the replace.- 
merit of one (>rtlly«+i radicle by two others, each containing 


f ^di«>r(...>l ( rdlo„ 

;.H() ((’»!I..m Vjh„ 7.ITO 

.:*"(ITOb ,.lb) PnHj«.»(H0)3 

a smaller nnrnb(‘i* of e.irbun atoms. The fourth member 
(d the. series (letryl or biil\l alcoliol) may be written : — 

l'ii*pvl oubiiiol. M' tlivl-f'tliyl cHrhlnol. Tilinethyl carbinol. 

^riie next kind of isomc iisin, as exemplified by the third of 
the above formula*, consid.s in tlio substitution of three 
^ radicles for fin* three hydrogen atoms of carbinol. 

Now, as carbinol emilains but three replaceable hydrogen 
atoms (not regarding the atom (Miniaiimd in the hydroxyl, 
the re[>lacement of uhich givi's rise to a new class of coni' 
ptninds), trimelhyl carbinol is the type of a scries of 
alcohols, in wliicli tlie number of (^^oiu- 

biiietl with tin* typical carbon atom is a maximum. The 
i.*'onicric alcohols of the pr(*seut series can thus be con- 
veniently classilied luuler the three lollowing groups : — 

1 . Frimarf/ otrohali^, in wJiich the ^^lypical carbon 
atom is combinetl with but one other carbon atom — 

(V(\,n,„,i)n,.no. 

‘J. SWothhfr/f in wliie.h the typical carbon 

atom is combined with two other carbon atoms — 

(:((’J1.,„,,)JT.II(). 

3. Tniiunj (t/ro/foh, in which the typical carbon atom 
is combined witJi three other carbon atoms — 

Anotlu*r cause of isomerism among alcohols is to be 
found in tlie constitution of the C„lIo»+i radicles (see also 
p. 550). 'rinis wo may have— 

C.(1,Hy.H.,.H() isomeric with C.CH(CH 3 ) 2 .Hn.HO 

Pi lip vl Vai lajini. Pseudopropyl carbinol. 

C:{C;1I,)(C,H.,)1I . HO „ C. CH3[CII,. CH(CHg),]H. HO 

Mfthyl butyl rarbinol. Mothyl taM>batyl carbinol. 

Each of the three above-named groups is thus capable of a 
further division into two sub-groups, such as normal 
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primary and iso-primary^ normal, srrnmlary and iso- 
secondary, etc., kc. In the higher nieinhers a further 
number of isomeric modifications become possible. Many 
of these isomeric alcohols are known, but a large number 
havo yet to be discovered to complete the series. The 
following is a list of the normal primary alcohols 


NaiiioN. 


roriniila>. 




MHthyl alcohol 

1 OH, HO 

■ ca; (’ 

Ethyl 

i» 

1 (JjibMio 

7s -t 

Proiiyl 

>> 

I, 0,H..HO 

I*/ ' »i 

Butyl 

i» 

04 H,.H 0 

IJ«; 

Amyl 

»» 

(V.lln-ll''' 

vvr 

Il«.\yl 

>» 

.....I C«Hm11<> 

ir.7‘ 

Hcpr.yl 

>> 

1 (’;n,vHo 


Octyl 


, (',h„.ho 

11*0^ 

Nonyl 

a 

0„H„.HO 

gun ‘ > 

Cetyl 

If 

i 

r>u’ 1 

OlMvl 

11 

.. . ! (.+H„.HO 

7t» 

Melis.sy] 

>» 

.. : (V,H„i.HO 

wu i 


and ultiniatoly to a* mixture of two or more acids contain 
ing a smaller number of carbon atoms than the alcohol. 

By particular reactions an alcohol of one group can be 
converted into an isomer of aiu^thcr group, such, for 
instance, as normal primary butyl alcohol into tlie i.so- 
priniury alcfdiol, and the latfer inlii the tertiary alcohol. 

In many of their reactions aleidmls are the analogues 
of water; for in>tance- - 


+ K 
K 


Kilo + II 

Cm'.isOH’U 
lo ‘ll OXltlo 


M. If hit; 

^ point. 


These alcohols (up to nonyl alcohol) are limpid lifjiiids, 
th(! viscidity of which increases with the nmlc'cnlar weight. 
The three other members are wliite crystalline .solids. 
Methyl, ethyl, and propyl alcohols are readily miM-ible with 
water, the remaining members are more or lcs.s of tin- | 
nature of oils. Most of these alcohols posse^^s jn cnliar and . 
cliaracteristic odours. The boiling [loinU of the isomeis 
arc generally lower than those of the corresponding normal [ 
alcohols. I 

The normal and iso-primary alcohols can be obtained ! 
from the corresponding haloid parallin derivatives by the i 
action of potassium bydroxitb* ; — | 

Normalprimary..C„ll2«.|.i//'' + K ITO •- C„TT.,„ , 1 lO I K Ila. 

Iso'primary ((M1..).>CII(CH t KlK) 

- (CII,)..CII (( ’ I bj;. 1 1 0 + K //a . 

Likewise by the action of nascent by<lrogeii on tin* c<»itc 
sponding normal primary and iso-i»riinary alddivli- :-- 

IK). 


C..ll,K(> -i- II. 

t‘f In I}it«* 


C.,II,II() 

iili'nliol 

In other rcaetiuiw tlicy resemhle nieliillii; Iij<li(ixi(]e»s 

Kilo + iici - Ki’i + on., 

riilassiliiii I’uf.i'.'.iniM 

IlNtlinMiff • lilni l-lc. 

(Ui-.iio h iKd (Ml ,(d I on., 

I tli}l al. Iilitil. , li'luiiil.'. 

(K tliis scrie.s the lu‘st known mciidii rs are methyl and 
(‘lliyl alcohols. TIjc lonncr ("r “ wnod >[01 it ”) is chiefly 
obtained from the crude “w.iml ’’ prodm*cil bv the 

dcstrnctivc distillation of woml. Mihyl .ilcnlidl is common 
‘‘spirits of wine/’ and is always pmnind by tli.* ti rmcnta- 
lioii of sugar, which, in iMuitact uilh \i.i-t. imdciL^oes the 
follow ing ch:iiie<‘- - (‘,J f^..( ),• i l’( Ml .!!(). 

Many of 1 he higher member.'^ ai i* haiii' d by ilo' [i iiucnla* 
tiun of grain, sugar beet molas.scs, potato, wc. ml 

consi.-,ls chielly ol isoimu’ic modilicatiniis td’ amyl alcnhol. 


\;nnf‘«8. 

'■,.IK,. , 

Vinyl .ih*«»linl . . 
Ally! 

('„1L„ .j.llO. 

1*1 c ;».irgvl alcoliol 

lloiiMM*! iiiid (';nn]*liol. 


C.dl. Il«> 
t’dl’. Ill) 


(MI 

II,- 




ilfl 


The. synthesis of alcohols from tlic corn'sponding ohdinc^ 
has already ]>cen alluded to ([i. ooD). Since ctliine cm be 
formed directly from its (dements (ji. o.’)'.)'), and idli'Mie from 
cthino (p. 559), it is obvious that ethyl alcohol can by 
these means bo formed syntlieticallv. 

[Secondary alcohols are pruduci‘d by the action of nascent 
hydrogen on ketones 

C0(0„H,, » ,)., f 1 1 , 11 1 1, 1 1 0 . 

Tertiary alcohols are fuepared by tln^ action of organo- 
zinc compounds on the chlorides of acid radi(di\s, 
cji,. {.i.COCl, and tre:itnient of the prodiic.t witli water. 

The metanxadsm of tlu'. three grou[is of alcidiols is 

strikingly displayed by their behaviour on oxidation. 
Thus, primary or iso-primary alc.oliols are o.\idi/ed lir.Nt to 
aldehydes — 

, )CH,.HO + o ^ (C„l r,„ , ,)(-'0 11 + 011,; 

Alciihol. Ahkhyilo. 

then to acids containing the same nuinber of carbon 
atoms — 

(CnIi2:+i)CgTT + O - CJ\,,,,.VA)OU . 

Altlehyrti*. Ai-iil. 

Secondary alcoholtt arc oxidized first to kctinies- 

C(aH 2 ,^.,),H.H 0 + o =. 0 ()( 0 „n,„ , i), + on., ; 

Alcohol. Kl'tonc. 

then to one or more acids containing a smaller number of 
carbon atoms than the alcohol— 

C0(aH2n+i)‘2 + 30-0JL,,^,.C0()II + 

• Ketone. AcUl. Aiid. 

Tertiary alcohols are probably first oxidized to ketones, 


/SV/v».s- (J„1I.,„ ,-.Il(), l‘laih<l<. 'riio al- olnd.s ol ihi-. .soides 
boar the .sann^ rclati»m to the iu-iixene Ijydroeaibons that 
; tin* clhyd series of alcohols bear to the po.illins. 'rims 
the.M* .ileohols at once diMdi- ihem.-si h e-^ into two mela 
i iiitTic scries according as tlie hydioxyl reidace*- Iiydiogeii 
in the benzene or parallin r.idiele : for iii.'-t:mee. niethyb 
beii/cnc or tolucini (^-VJ ^ f'* — 

(J,dl,(IU)).ClI, and (V.ll,(Ml,(llO). 

Oirso). Ill ii'\ I all I lii>l 

Th^^ alcoliuls of the bcnzydic s('rie.-^("(d,,l L, - ... | |( ^ 

j an* true alcoliols in their (dn'inical bt'liavioiir, heing liamed 
j from the haloid derivatives of their ^•orl^sjM)nding hydroear- 
; bons by tin* act ion of potasMiiin by ili ovnle, .ind b«*i iigoMdized 
I to acids containing the .same nnmbor ol i.nbnii .it^ans. 

I The jileohols rcprc.>ented l>y' eresol, ( \ 1 1-, «JK ).(( \J1._,„ ^ j),,, 

I or phenols, on the other liaiid, aci nior«* like saturated 
j c(Hiipounds, and in .some rcs[>C(ts n-.'- nible acids, 'riiey 
cannot be directly obtained from tlieii coM*cs|»ondiiig haloid 
hydrocarbon deriv.itives, and aie con\«‘rttid by' oxidiitic.; 
into The [ilieiiol.-. yield -ub-titulioii-denvativcs 

I by the action of lialogeiis, iiiliie acid, Ac.; sueb, f(jr ex- 
ample, as — 

(VII/d.lK) , ; 

Moiiui him •) 1'c‘ntMriilm «•- 

CVh{N().,).llO , (V.lT.lNOA-hO , (’,,11 ,i NO.,) JIG 

Mononilmplicnul. IhiiiliopliLMinl. • j!i« 

The j>heiR)ls y ield snlplaniir arid.s wlicn acted on bv strong 
sulphuric acid, (-^^{^(lUJlillSOd , b'o^l3(H(.))(H 803)51^ 
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&c. ; the metameric alcohols do not undergo an analogous 
reaction. 

Thehoinolngnesof phenol being di-dcriTatives of benzene 
are 8uflcu[)tible of the isoineric modifications already pointed 
out (p. flfiO). Thus there are known — 


(’..Hs-CH,, Crt(IIO)(CH,)lTTIITTT 

1 2 ' 3 4 5 e 

Mftliyl bt-nzcMio Ortho civaol. 

or Tolufiio. 


c,,(iio) n (Cl I a) H HH 0:^(1 iO)iT n (cit,)titt 

12 3 4 & r. 1 2 a 4 ’ r> € 

Mfljwi cBol. I'aru-ci ( sol. 

Isomerism analogous ti) tJiat exhibited by the derivatives 
of benzuno and its liumologiies likewise extends to all the , 
derivatives of jdienol and its hoinolu^ues. ! 

The followini; is a brief list of the compounds of the ' 
present scries 1 “ - j 


AIcmiIiiiIb. 


■Beii/yl ulodinl, 

Xyly] Jilrnhols, (VHr.rilJlO 
Phrnyl-]ini|i\ 1 

alcoliols .. CmHo 


“iSl 


PhoniilH. 


(’rrsttls . . .( lla)- H( > Thyniol, ('.‘iniicroh ('jolIia-TtO 


The boiling points of tlio alcohols are «^ciierally higher 
than tliosc ol the uietaiiierie idieiiols. 

Many of the <*ojn]uuind.s of the jiresent series arc trans- 
parent oily lifiuids ]iosRos.sod of jiowerfiil odours; others 
are white crystalline solids. Of the ]j]ienols the best 
known is jiheno! or rarhoUc tiblained from the acid 
portions of coal-tar. 

iSVr/V.sC;,] f.j„ „.TrO comprises chiiuimir alcohol^ C, ,11^.110, 
and chohMet'iu^ . 

Serif^s . i;r b Only one member is known, 

viz., imphthnl^ 0,^11^.110. 

(( \,H j„)''(liO)^,, Uitfcols . — Of these dihydric alco 
hols the terms corresponding to the first six members of 
tlie olefine series are known, and are named cthene glycol, 
]>ropiiie glycol, kc, Hie glycols are colourlo.s.s, viscid 
liipiids, miseiiilc with water They are generally prepared 
bv acting on di-haloid olciine comjiounds with silver 
jmetate : ■(b,ILj;r, 4 LWgCUl/), - ( \,l h..(Ool h^Oo)- + 
SAgllr 'J'he re.sultiiig acetate i.s tle n luMted with polas- 
siiim liydr oxide : OJb,„(f C„ir.„( IIO).^ 

-I- wKO.,1 . 'Hu* elycnl.s are capable of existing in 
isomeric forms similar to those of a-ualogoiis olefine com- I 
pounds (st!e p. hop), l.ut these isoiueis are at present but ' 
imperfectly known. A series of compounds known as 
po! iifthvinc ffhjrols loniied from ctheiie glycol by eon- 
densatioii, with elimiiiiition (>f water. Their general for- 
mula is 7f [(bll^(JJO).d (n 1)(()1I.,), NNheiv the highest 
value of H is (>. 

Series ( '„TL„.^(irO)o, Dlhtjdrlr rhvnnh, — The following 
an' known : - 

liiii Hcson-iii (ini‘(u-)f llydHdpiiiioiip* 

iptn'ri’) < n^IJIb)).. 

S.ili'j;* iiin, Ok Ml, liiiMi.inil IIO).. 

Xy1« III* glvi i.l, OK-a.^i)l, V.'iatiol . . ... <VUh<lf<Mo 

inofjuiiiMiK* 

Many (jf these compounds can be formed by suitable 
reactioiiN from benzene hydrocarbons, phenols, iVc.; others 
are found ready formed in licdiens, or can be prepared 
from substances ot vegetable origin. 

iSVro.v {( VI lj„ H< >);t conipri.ses prnjinnfl nlndtol kw 
ylyreriti, , and utnylifhrf'riit, f . 

Cfiycerin can be formed synthetically, but is generally 


^ Ti)« ijiiirioiies aro alho Ous^.-ly related to ketoueii. 


obtained from glycerides, a group of ethereal salts com- 
posed of glycerin and acids of the acetic and oleic series 
(see p. 672 ), which exist ready formed in most animal and 
vegetable oils and fatd. Thus stearin (propenyl tristearate), 
a constituent of many natural fats, when acted upon by 
super-heated steam, decomposes as shown in the equation — 


CsTT,(Ci«H,,0.,), + 30H,. 

Stearin. 


OJyeerljiij -^,- Stearic acld. 


T^arge quantities of glycerin are obtain^ by this means. 
Glycerin is a colourless, transparent^ viscijld liquid of a 
swoctisli taste, readily soluble in water, and boiling (under 
60 mm. iircssure) at 210"* C. ZWyy/ycmWwnalogous to the 
p»olyethenic glycols are known. - . * « / • 

tieries - Trihydrie phenols comprising 

the isomerides pyrogallic firid (or pyrogallol) and jMoro- 
gtnrin, CVll,(Hd).,. 

Strirs • — Erythrite, erytkfomanniie or 

fihyvite, C,Il,.(nO)j, and propijlphycite, CgH/HO)^. 

Series (G^IIo„__j^)VHO)r . — Pinite and quercite, 

0,11,(110),. 

(C„H2«_iV’(Tr(.)),. . — Mnnnite , and dulctte, 
C,;llj^(ll()), , two mituriil sugars. 

Sugar, starch, gum, At.," are members of a group of 
compounds tiTined enrhohydrafes^, wdiich are closely allied 
to the present .series of ah ohols. Tlio names, classification, 
and ndation.ship of these bixiies aro shown in the following 




(’M{HiMiyi>KAlKH. 


.^.11 cllrtVOSPH. 

Amyloges. 

I'ol V)> Iu(’r><«u> nU'oliold. 

PolyglucoRlc anhy- 

(CjboOtf - w-l)(0ll..,) 

Orldi'R. 

>n -‘Ji. 

nfC,ltipO,). 


j l)oxlro.s(‘ or gr.ipi*- 
I siignr. 

Leva lose. 
OalarUKsf. 

Si u hill. 

Kiicalin. 

liio.sit(*. 

.\r.ibinosi*. 


.Sacclin Msiti or cam; sugar 
bnctosr or tiiilk sugar. 
Anil>iii or gum urabic. 
JMcIifn-T\ 

M 1*1 i/i lose. 

Trclialosc or myoo.se. 


Stnrch. 
intilin. . 

Dextrin/ 

Cellulose or lignin, 
(llycogen. 


The glucoses exliibil tin* characters both of aldehydes 
and of alcohols; the saccharpses bear the same relationship 
to the glucoses tbiit the [inlyt thenic glycols bear to glycol; 
(he amy loses are formed frum the saccharoses by iho elimina- 
tion of one molecule of water. 

Many of the sugars are widely diffiwed throughout the 
vegetable kingilom — tlio .‘<ugar in ordinary use , being 
obtained from the sugar cane and sugar-beet, V Dextrose 
and levulo.se are found in honey, ripe fruits, <kc.viftctose in 
milk, inusile in fl(\sh. Gum arabic is the dried exudation 
of certain species of Actula, All the amyloses^ With the 
exceiition of glycogen, whicli is found in tb|9"< ^Uver of 
animals, are of vegetable origin. Cellulose or lignin is the 
chipf cuiiMitucnt of tJie cell.s of plants; starch is, ff^UI^dpl the 
cells of most plants. Gnn-cotfipit pyroxylin 
from cotloii-wool, wdiioh is almo.st pure ceUul(»e|^;by..the 
action of strong nitric acid: it has the comppM^n of 
trinitro cel In 1 < ksc, H ~(N O.^gGr, . Many of , iyj|rietie8 

4)f the siigrirs aro phy.sieal i.someride.s diSeiingVlijCn^ j^ch 
otlier only in tlieir rotatory action ot\ polaRzed 

III. IIaloii) Etiiebs. 

Thc.se compounds can be formed from satui^tei*^ 
carbons, pud from liydrocarbons which 
the direct action of the halogen: — V 

c ji,.^ + Cl, == cx+,ci + ; - 

^ called bccaiieo the hydrogen and oxygen f 
these compoujids iu the proportioua to form watei.!, . 


it la 
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The substitution can in many cases be continued atom 
by atom, till the whole of the hydrogen is replaced j 
thus: — . 

Methane CH4 Ethane Henxene 

Tctrurlilormethane CCT4 nexaehlorathnne C^CIg Hoxachlurbenzeiie CgC^ 

The reactions are often accelerated and in some cases 
remarkably modified by light or heat. The presence of 
iodine, antimony, &Q.,jfreq[uently assists the action of chlo- 
rine. Chlorine, IS jnore energetic than bromine, and the 
action of iodine.l^ energetic than that of bromine,— inline, 
in fact, does not act directly on the paratliiis. I 5 y the direct 
action of halogeni on ptirailins a mixture cnnt.iining mure 
than one derivative is generally obtained, 'rims, when 
chlorine and methaup are mixed and e.xposed to ditVused 
light (explosion takes place in direct snnlinljt), the wln»le 
series of derivatives i/H^Cl, CII.jOKj, CHUI.. , and 
are formed. 

Unsaturated hydrocarbons first of all cotnbimi directly 
with a certain, number of halogen atoms. In some case.s 
the number .of halogen atoin.^ thus talun up re-'^iores the 
compound to the type of a saturated body : - 

C2H4 -H CI2 «*• C2H^Cl2 == ethene dichlorule - dieldon l haue. 

fithcnc. 

In other cases the restoration is not to the ty)u! of a 
saturated hydrocarbon : — 

Ciolfft + SCla— C^flllgCbjtetrnehloriiiafiMl in 

NttphtFm- ; fto tspt* (‘„!I u. 

The mohp-haloid derivative.s of ])ar:ifiins ;ind .some other 
hydrocarbons are conveniently pivj)ared by tlic action of 
haloid acids on •the corres[iunding alcu>|j()l.s:— 

CIIs.HO + IICl - CH..C1 + Olio 

Methyl 

alcohol. I'itUii i«i<< 

c,H~.HO + f roi C;! + oi^ 

Honzyl 

alcohol. clilundu 

CX(ftO),+ 11 HI - H- f)!.. + fiOIL,. 

. “.unite. 

Polyhydrlc alcohols may by these ivactitms have tlieir 
hydroxyl only partially replaced bylialogen.s:— thus, by the 
action pf hydrochloric acid on glycerin there arc* producetl 
C,H,CJ(H6), {chlorhfj</rln) ami ’1^(110) (<litlil<tr 

hif(frm). 

The haloid phosphom.s eompoimds act upon alcohoLi in 
a manner similar to that fd' tlie lialugeii acids: — 

PIT/), 

Ethyl alco’iol. 


formed, but when the action takes place with boiling toliieuo 
the substitution takes place in the methyl radicle, thus 
fonning hemf/l compounds (CgHj.CHgCl, &c.) 

Alcohols are reproduced from their haloid ethers by the 
action of KHO (sec p. 503 ), or by first converting the haloid 
ether into an acelato of the radicle by treatment with silver 
acetate, and tlieii acting on the acetate with KUO. The 
alcohols thus lonued are similar in isomeric constitution to 
the hahiitl ctheis from \Nhich they arc obtained. For 
instance, (pseiuloproj»yl iculidc) when made 

to uiulorgc) the reactions specilicil is converted into 
(j)sciidopr()[)yl alcolud) (see also p. 5 () 3 ) 
Isomeric liali'id etlims an* tliiis namcrl in aci'ordaiicc with the 
radicle ctuupo.-^ing tin* ali-ohols fiom whicii they are obtained, 
or to w'liicli they e,i^e ri.se on conversitiii into aeetaU.s and 
trcainient with Klb), Im-;, ^^e have tlie lolh^^^inL^ niono- 
iodobiitanes : — 


an,.cjij 

floniiiil buljl 
intliUc. 


(('n,),(;ii.cn j ((’ii.ic.H.jf'ni 

imliii.' I’lClliiolilll.* I K'lllilo. 

('(‘Ml ).l. 


Tlic same ndations eNi.-^l bi lw i rii ih'* haloiil cther.s and 
their isoincrKle.s as helween llie ]ni.diius and their isome' 
ridc.s. Thus, the boiling [)oiiil^ juul .'^■pecitit L^mvilies of 
the m»nnal ethers arc lii*ghi‘r, and ihe,ir eheinical stability 
is greater than tliat ()f llu i.somerides. 

i>y the action of nascent hMlmomi many haloid ethers 
aio restoied to the liydruearlums fn)m uliich tiny are 
derived by an inverse substitution, 'rinis telrai’hlor- 
methane (C('lj) when tn‘ated with sodium aiiadgani and 
water is ultimiitily converted into nu tluum ((Mlj), muuo- 
(‘hlorbcnzi'iie ((^,Jlr,Cl) into bcii/em*, iVc. TJu* action of 
caustic, alkalies upim mono-lcaloul etliers will In* best illiia- 
t rated by tJie following exaiii[»h'.s: — 

I Illush.oiiig of an 

(•.Iiv.ci + Klii -ivil.-.liu t KCl I 

Itfii/yl *' 'rill* nn't.jiin 1 1C iiinin)chlo* 

rlilomlc. jilfuliol. j i*<.]»ln*niils «lo iml iiiidorgo 

I. an iOMln^Olls IciirllOll, 

f 1 lliisl i.itiii:/ n liui'liiiii of a 
Miliiiati d coiiiiMiuad to a 
liiN\* r isoltilMli*, i.f , 

111.1 lii 111 of horn 

l.> |>f ( . A Miiiil.ir 

i*b;m,m‘ Jft M'liii’tjuirs. ct* 

I'l I li d li', ll<- it .ll MU'. 

lustiating i'*dii' Iji'ii of’ «iii 
iniHatMi'iitcd O' iii|iouiid to 
ii loAsi'i is.iloi^iii*, / e , n*'- 
dll' tioii 'd' T\ |M ( '„H „ !•: 

('Jl,.-, 


I 


(f!Id.(’HI-f KHO (\ll, +K] l-OllJ 


r.,ir,<'i + Kri()--(’..ii..+ i<(.i+un., 


0 ,H 4 (H 0)3 + 2 P(Jl 5 - C.ir.CI,. f 21 ’< )C 1 , + 21 IC 1 

i^ane glycol. 

',iC,HjCUH 0 ) l-PCl5«(^ir,Cl, + I’OC).j + HCl 

Vi.*' ' ^ Tiii'lildiiiMlriii 

Dlehlorhydjln. i nil> l 

tnrliloiiiN* 

Ti^e^lialoid ethers are liable to the same isomenc uioili- 
ficatl^fil!'' Ib 9 their parent liydrocaibons and derivatives. 
Thp^ld^llditibliS which determine the ]»n»ductioii of any 
parti^^j^ toodifieation eaiiiiot in all oasi's be laid down 
with^j^sion. For instance, tlie di-lialoid paraffin i* *■ 
vati:^.c%taine4 from the parallins are in some ca.ses idem 
Other C4fee.s isomeric with the corre.sponding 
compo|mcte^produccd by the direct union of halogens witli 
the higher nuiinbers of tin? p.ai’atfin series 
Oti ^ chlorine yield sinmltaue»msly two iso- 
and secondaiy) mono-chlorinateil derivatives. 
"As a "ekauvple, when chlorine acts upon (n/uaie in the 
cold < 0 ^^lume 8 (0^11401011.,, &e.) are 

^•Tn^mtanilinc^phenol, cresol(^^ GGi), docs not uudergo u similar 
reaction > 


'riu! mono haloiil olefines (ty[>ilicd by iiiiini»cljh»)i‘ilicm} 
in the last m|uatinn) aie obtained l.iy tlu* action (•! a c.iuslic 
alkali on di-hjiloid parallins (.si-e p. hoS). 'riic-c innnu haloid 
olelliie.s, like their |ian‘iit olctiiu's, are dvad r.nhch* com 
billing with /A/ , jitid 11 / 70 . M'hcir coiupi.mul.s v\ itli haloid 
acids lire undej* some conditi(/iis iticnl ic.tl and under other 
eonditioms tsoinerii; willi the eorrespoii.liii!^ i oinpoiinds ]»ro- 
duced by the direct condiination of lla* (dclinewith two 
halogen atrtms. 

Of the haloid ctlicv.s ihaivrd fiuiu p.it.ilfins the licst 
known is trichloronictliane 'hhr^'h^nn a 

colourless, tran.sjiarent, s\mcI 1 .i‘'tiug, and somewhat fra 
grant li(iuitl boiling at (ll* , lamely used as an anasthefie. 
It can be prei»ared by the direif ..eiion of ehlorine or. 
inellrane, but it is usually obtaineil by tlie aelioii ol 
bleaching- powder on 1*0111111011 :dciihol. The <'oir* spoiidiiu* 
bromine and iodine coiujiouiuls, (Mllh-., and (Mil . 
Jonawnd and (MI(N( ) .) . {nUrujann), arc known. 

(/ H i/tlrn> --Yhv mcl.iiiicrisin 

exhibited by ihe.^e compt»uiid.s ha.s been alu*ady ii tcne<l to 
(p. 555 ), ami .since liiey re.sembk* in many rc.-pccts the Ii.d<»id 
i?tiier.s tlieir modes of [U’eparation may btMiov. roiu l.cd ii|»on. 
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The most gfiu'nil method of ubtajiiing the cyiinidcs j 
(nitriles) in a stale of jmrity is the dehydration of the 
animoniiini salts of acids containing the corresponding 
hydrocarbon riidicles (see also p. 555). 

(;.lI,,.(.'(){OXlI,) - 2 OH 5 . - CJIvCN 

Aiiinioniiim PliMiyl cyaiiido. 

Most of llic other processes yield a mixture of cyanides 
and isocyanides : — 

Cll,l 4- KC'N - CII,.ON + KI 

Cll,! 4- Ag(^N - C\\\.CN 4- A-P 

Mt'tltsi iotivlf. M«-thyl t;\jinidc. 

In the first oi tliLsi* methods the (‘yanidti [»redoininatea, 
and in the second the isooyanide. l>y dislillin;; a mix- 
ture of jMita.-^sium cyanide with an (‘thenm metallic salt 4)f 
sulphuric or sulphurous acid, a mixture of cyanide and 
isoc,)aiiide of the radicle contained in tlie ethereal salt is 
obtained, the cyanide or nitrile being in excess: — 

(M1,KS(), 4 - KCN - ClI^.t^N 4- K.SO^ 

I'ui ili\ iMiIpliaJc Mi'tlijl cyiiriKlc 

C,„iU.KS(), + KOX - + K^SO.,. 

rotasMuiii M.'iiilitli\l»iilitliitt*. NMlilitli>l't \.iiii<li 

^riic cy iiiidLs or nitriles «lt) imt exhibit sirongly marked 
basic ]»ro[iertics, imr are they' oxidized by Ag..O or llgO. 
They are not poisonous, and do not jirssess unt>lcasaiit | 
odours. Tlieir btiiliiig pt)iiil.s are generally higher than 
those of tht‘ nietamerie isocyanides. Tiie niliiles are sn.s- 
ceptibhi of iMuniTie inodilications tle[»endi»ig on tlic iso- 
nierisin of their containe«l Jiydrocarbon r.nlieles. 


(yT,,NaO 4- CjjH 5 U(aiy 20 4-NaI ^ 

Sodium dhylato. Elliyl rlhcr. 

C^H.-NaO + CH,I - CH.p.CaHs + Nal 

Sodiuui cthylati*. ' Metlul-cthyl etU**r. 

CJlj.NaO + CH 3 I - Cll 3 . 0 .C„Hs + Nal 

Sodium iihenatc. Methyl-phenyl etiier. 

Tlio ethers derived from the phenols are prepared by 
special methods. Ethers containing diatomic radicles are 
obtained from the mono-haloid derivatives of tlie dihydric 
alcohols (glycols) by tlio action of KHO ; — 

aTr,(.M(lTO) 4 - KUO - 0JU3 4 -KCI 4 - OHj,. 

MuiiiiL'lilurliyiliin. Ktheiic elhcr. 

Compound ethers can bo obtained from the sodium 
derivatives of the glycols by the action of mono-haloid 
ethers:— * 

cvu,(N:iO), + L>( !Fr,T - ai 

Sodium fthciinti*. Kflu’UP-dimethyl otlier. 

M’he etbene series of ethers arc more active in their 
chemical behaviour than those containing radicles. 

Ethers corresponding to the lirst seven norniol primary 
alcohols of the .series HO are known. Of these 

“sulphuric ether” is most frequently met with. It is the 
oxide of ethyl (C.,Hr,).. 0 , ami is prepared by allowing a 
stn‘am of ethyl ideoiiol to flow into a mixture of strong 
sulphuric acid and alcohol kept at a constant temperature 
of about l it)’ (k Till* following reactions occur: — 

C,lf,ll() 4- 11, SO, - (\,U,.HS04 4- Ollg 

Alculm). * r.ilivl-tiydruKcii Bulpbate. 


IV. Ivrill'KS. 

The.sc rompouuds lu'ar to the jdcoln»Is the same relatione 
that the mctallie oxides bt‘ar to the hydroxides 

Nal 10 Na,0 Ca'(llO). Ca"0 
C1 1 . U O {V.W J,< ) ( M I 1 1 ( C,U/'0 

uloidiol. 1 ptlipr. KtluMM* jilioliol rtliciic ithcr. 

Ill acet^rdanee \Mth tliis view, many etliers arc formed 
by dohydr.itiug their corresponding alcoliols by means of 
strong sulphuiie acid, zinc, (‘liloridc, Imron trioxidc, i\:c. : — ^ 

1>C11,11() - OH.^ - 

Mitlivl Alcohol Muflivl clhtT. 

•J(\U.,.11() - oil,, - (tVII;).p. 

lit 11 / \ 1 Jil* nliol iii nzvl flhf'I'. I 

CoiiNeisoly, many ethers, by prolonged lieating with water, 
are rctransforim’d into their eorres[)onding aleohoks. 

Oxygen being a diatomie clciiient combines with two 
iiiuiialoiiiie radicles. Wlieii the two ladieles are similar 
the coni[u)und i.s termed a iflmfitr ttfor^ wJieii dissimilar a 
Com)KiUu>l (flur. Thii.>, the ethei.-; furmulated above 
One.thyl and beiizylj are simple ctheis ; uliile ' 

(n\.,XWJ\^ , (VJl,, .0.(11, , (VJIvO.C,!!, 

M« 111) !-cth\l fllii I Milh\l-iim\ 1 clli' i I’lit-iiyl-allyl « tlim. i 

are exaiiqJes of cuinpoiiiid etlier.s. (VMiipiaiml ethers <-on- 
tainiiig a CJl.^ , , and a (kdJ.,„ - i.ulicle are teimed 

EtluTs are ii:d>le to isomeric inoditications d«q>endent on 
the i.M)meri.<in of th(‘ir contained radicles, and Jikewise ti) 
met:imeri.siii depending on the presence of di|}\ rent radicles. 
Eor exam[ile, (-M 1 (J, If,, {tffif/l-f>ufffl tf/irr) Would be 
met.imerie witli (C,ii.).,() rf/tfr). 

A general iiiclliod of jireparing ethei> (simple and com- 
poumt) 4-oiit.iining iiionalomic radicles to art upon the 
so<lium (lcn\ative of the alcoliol coiitaining tin* one radicle 
witli the haloid etluT containing the radichx When 
the alcoljoi and haloid ether contain the ,sam»*. rudirh-s, the 
result is a .siiii[ile ether; when they^ contain ditlereiit 
radicles a com[»oiind ellicr jiiodueed 

The ryani'h* tliu. t.iiiucl unitt -' willi A^rV. IViriniiig th(* i (iiijjidun,! 
C’H .r.N’ , Ajji'.V, \\))i( h, nn tir.-iiiucut with KC.\ in txce.ss, }u-I(istlu! 
^'UtlJyI iwyaiii.Je with the luiTuuliou ol' KA;;(( '.Nhj. 


au,..iis(.)., 4^ vji.m - (c,,ii,)p 4- 1I2SO4. 

Kthyl*li)ilri>k' « Rulphutc Ether. 

As will be sei*n from these eipuitions, a given quantity 
of lk,»S(), is theoretically cajiable of ethorifying an un- 
limited quantity of alcohol ; [n aetically, however, a limit is 
reached, if a mixture of ulcoliols is employed at Starting, 
a compouml ether is produc'd. 

Ethyl etluT is a colourless, mobile liqliid, but very 
slightly soluble in wat(*r, and possessing an agreeable 
odour. It boils at 3^'' b C. Ily the action of chlorine it 
yields substitution dcri\iiti\cs, CMljd.O.C.JT^, 

(C,(;i,),o. “ “ • 

V. kSuliuiur, Sklenii'm, AM) Tellurium Alcohols 

AND IvniERS. 

These compounds are the analogues of the alcohols and 
ethers (see p. ^53), ami are in many cases prepared by 
analogous methods. The fullow’ing are typical reactions : — 

Pnparntirni a/ Sulphur AlcohjoU, 

C,II,C1 4- KIIS (U1,(KS) 4- KCl 

Kth\1 K hiiu idf. Kill \ 1 hydioHulphide. 

C,ll|(n, + 2K1I.S - 0.,H,(11S) ' + 2KC1 

Eliipiir ilicliloi i(I<'. F.tlii'iic dihydroiiul]^ilde. 

c.,ii,,i + Kiis - e.,n5(iis) + KI 

AHyi hiilirlp All) lliyilVusulpliidC. 

(UUCI + KHS - C.Il7(HS) + Ka 

I Rpnzyl ohluriilr. UptizvI li.Mlrosulphide. 

i K((UI,)S(), + KJLS - C,yi,(HS) + K,SO* 

rutiiHMiuiii l■tll)^bulphtlll' Ethyl hydroiulphide. 

J’lr/ntruliini iij' Sulphur, <(v., JStkert, 

2cii,ci + Kjfs = (en,,)2S + 2KCi 

Mt th) I rhiundti. Multiyl tiuiphidc. 

2K((.’.,II,,,).S0, + K.,S(3 - (CUiy^Se + 2K,S0, 

rotniiMUin vtli) l-biilpliate. Ok'thyl Aulcnlda 

j J.)ietbyl Icllnnde i.s jacj»ared by an analogous reaction, 
! K./re being s\ib.stiMiiedf()rlv.,8e. Polysulphidea,(C 2 H 5 )jjS 2 , 
I t‘au be obtained by employing alkaline poly- 

sulpliidcs in these reactions. Certain thio-olcobols caii^be 
preparc'd from the corrcs))ouding alcohols by the action 
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= an,. IIS + 2()H.,f-nci 

Phenyl hyilioHulpluile. 


of j)hosj>hc)riis peiitiusulpliiile (r)(!.,H..I10 -I- — 

^OoIIg.HS Tlic .sulphur aualo^uius of the [»liem>ls 

anri dihydric phenols are pre[>iired hy a speeial general 
method. The sulphoiiic acid (see p. hGl) of the corre- 
sponding hydrocarbuii is converted into a snlphoiiic chloride 
by the action of I’Cl^, and the sulphonic chloride is then 
acted on by nascent hydrogen : — 

C,H,(S0,C1) + 3I1\ 

Benzene -Hill pliofiie chloride. 

06H^(SO,.(31). + 6Hj =' CoH,(HS)„ + 40H,, 2HC1. 

Benzetn* disalphunic IMimvlone 

elilondo. h^lpliule or tliioicsoivin. 

The sodium derivatives of these tliio jiheiinls ucld com- 
pound thio-ctliers by the action of hsiloid ctluTs : - 

C,l I,, NaS 4 C d \ r --= C,H ,,S.( M 1 , + Xa I . 

Sodmin thiophuimte. I'hmiNl t-iiiyl .siilphuli'. 

Compounds iiitermciliato between ahohoN nnd tliio 
alcohols are known : — 

C3lI,(iIO)2Cl + KHS -- r,( 1 1 0),( 1 1 S) 4 K Cl . 

The compounds of this family are mobile or oily litjuid.^ 
or crystalline solids. Most of tliem po^si-ss eljar.ictiTi.slir 
and oireiisive odours. They are .suseeplildt* of the same 
isomerism as their oxygen analogues. Tlie tliio-ulcohoi.s 
combine cnergetieally with alkali metals, and with certain 
metallic oxides and salts, t(» form diTivalives analogous to 
the metallic alcohol derivatives, —hence the mime i/hrrdjt 
tan.^ {corpus rtt^nrurta aptffin) sometimes given to (he^e 
bodies. Certain lead inereajitides, when Jnnited in the dry 
state, yield the coiTCspoiiding thio-elhers. 

VI. AM)kiiyiiks. 

The ruliitloiis betwci‘11 those ronipimiuls uml the |>i iiiiiiry 
alcohols are clearly hrou^ht out by the mode of foniiulu' 
tion adopted for those alcohols (p, r><)2). 'I'lius: -- 


CH, an 


2»U 


H 

CH., CH, CfT, 

Utihaim. Ethane. Paraffliis. 


H 


CH., 


C„ll, 

,oH ('OH 


C 


,.('oH 

• .llili'llV lit’. 


ClLOll (Ml, Oil (M 

OuihllH.l, '*7m'l 

OiiiiinKiI, lilt 

C,.H,.CH., C,,TT,.< H,.OH 

Bonzeiiv. Methyl beiufiu*. Itciu^la ulinl. 

It will be seen from tlie.se forinul.ii lliat aldeliydes are 
derived from alcohols by the eliunuation of IL, from the, 
group CH 2 OH, 2 hydrogen atom.s are witlidrawn from 
the typical carbon atom, leaving the group (COll)' (com- 
pare with definition previously given, p. noil) ; lienee the 
generic name {alcohnl dehudrot/nhifutn ). It is t Inis ]M).s.sibli‘ 
for any alcohol to furnish an aldehyde, although greut 
numbers of these compounds have yet to be discovered to 
complete the various serie.s. The following formuhe will 
illustrate the derivation of aldeliydes from poUhydric 
alcohols 

• V H C 11 H 


VAL, OlLOil 

■ A: 


CHj 

Kthene. 


IHjOTI 

Glycol. 


COH 

Aldehyde 


Ben7i.*iu\ 


(Klyoxtil). 

The aldehydes of inonohydrii 


Onnrllivi- 

hcnzciic. 


AUlclodr* 

(]ilithalic) 


R' 

• 1 - 0 == J 


CCIf COOH 

.MdL’liwie. Ai'id. 

Starting therefore, from the parent hydrocarbons, tlie 
primary alcohols are the first re.-^iilts of the introduction of 
hydroxyl into the methyl group. 'I'he next step in oxida- 
tion removes the two remaining hydrogen atoms from this 
group Avith the formation of aldehydes, and the Jinal result, 
of the oxidation is to convert C()II into curboxyl 
with tlie forimilioii of acids. Aldehydes tljii,*> occupy a 
position intermediule between alcohoL and acids - 


cu. 


cri, 

Etliiiiii* nr 
■rhy] nicilHim 


CH, 

I 

CH ,()H 

Mi-U.xl- 
cai hiiHil. 


CH, 

I 

COH 

Llh\l or 
I Oi* :ilili*liyili’ 


CH, 


COOH 

Al'ctli .11 ill 


])rim:iry 
and are 


Aldehyilcs taki* ii[) n.i.scenl hvdiogcii, reproduciiiL'' alco- 
hols -ir.COli-i 11., U'.tMI .Oli. The acid .Milplutc.^ of 
tlie alksiii metals combim* direi-tly vvith :ilileh\ile.s, inrining 
crystalline coniponnd.'^, wiilch, on treatment with a miiiLial 
:icid, viehl tlie ahlch^do un.ilton-d 

Aldi‘liydes corri'sponding to cl»\cn of tlic 
alcohols of the (J„l l.,„ 1 1. 1 1 ( ) Muio- .ni' 1 nowu 
m'lierallv piTpareil bv tiic oxidation of tlicsc ilcoliols : 
H;.(M 1 ./)II ~ IL - ir!(;()ll. 'rhe continned <\.ll,„.^i 
ladicic.s arc in some cases normal pniuary, and 11 others 
i'>o-]>nmary. Tlic lirst member, nicthvl or foimn* aldi liyde, 

1 1 .( ’Oil, is gaseous ; the succeeding terms an* lujuid, atid 
hexdccyl alihdiyde is a (‘rystalliiie solid. The linuid aide 
hydes are colourle.ss^ t raiispan-nt, and po.'^sessed ot juiiigiiit 
ediereal odours; their mobility ilecie.ise.s, and then boiling- 
points risi* as thc‘. serii*s is asci'ialcd. Tlieii Mdiilnlily in 
\vatt*r decrea.ses in the same manner. Il\ the iietion of 
P( ’ 1 -^ aldehydes loM'i their oxygen, and ( ii> substil uted. 
'fhese cldoraldehydcs ate isomeric with tlie diclilondes ot 

the oletines, and (with the exc(‘ption of (lu ethyl coiu- 

.1. /'II 

'2«+l 


of luoiiochloriiiated (J^ll.^ 


(;ir.^(M.(MU’i 

KtluMli.’ illi'lllnriilo. 


alcohols are nietamcrie 
with the oxides (ethers) of dyad radie.les. 'rhus, etlivl 
aldehyde, CFTg.COH. is metaineric w'ith ellicne oxiilo 
(C2n4)'^C) ; betizoic aMeliyile w’ould be metameiic with 
methyl-phenylene oxide. [0,jH3((MI.^)]"O . The aldehydes 
are liable also to the isginerism of tlieir contained hydro- 
carbon radicles, while aroniatii; aldeliydes of dihydric 
alcohols are susceptible of the isomerisiir iiieideiit to the 
relative positions of the C()I 1 group.s 

By the action of oxidizing agents ahlohydes are con- 
vertiMl into acids containing the same number of carbon 
atolna ; thus. R' being the monatomic radicle - 


]H>und), with the chlorides 
radi(‘les. T'hus : — 

(ML.IMICI., 

Etliiili'iu* (liclilondu or 

.lk’Momldeh>Uo is i -nm. ric w.tl, 

(Si-e also p. *d)d.) MMie aldeJiviies of the [insent siudes 
combine directly with ammonia, forming tilfhdnjflc-tiunnnuins 
of the general formula W, ( '(Oll)(N M dH , wliich, by lo.sing 
the demerits of water, eoiidiuise into basic suli.stanccs, 
termeil alilt/tf's and fKntlditns. When acted on by chlorine 
in large excess these aldehydes yield the CDrre.spondmg 
chlorides ot acid radicles (IIM '())'( M. ^rrichloialil«*hyde, 

( ’( M.j.( ’( )H, or rli/orftly am be obtained by the .iction of 
chlorine on ethyl alcolnd. TJio aritals are i*iim])iimids 
formed by the combination of aldehydes and alcohols of 
the jlKM .serie.s, with elimination of w.ilcr. I'y the 

action of zinc chloride, A’c , ma he aldeh\de vicld.s rmtunic 
nhhdujdc: 2(\dl,(I ()ll,-( The ‘ 

ili/e. with the givatest readine^s ti) tin 
acids; thus, silver oxide is reduetnl to tin* metallic state 
wlien healed with aii aldehyilc and water. A drop of 
acetic aldehyde let fall on blue liliiiie^ j'.j|»cr shows an acid 
reaction on mere exposiin* to the air, owing to the forma- 
tion of aec’tie aeiil. .Aldeliydes are < ii.iraiiterized by their 
extreme readiiie,.s,s to iindi rgo judymeric modilicatioii. 
Mlius the presence of a ti ace of certain reagents converts 
I acetic aldeliyde under some conditions into paralf/rfif/de, 
“ ^(’..lljO, and under other eoiulitions into 
-M I j( M- 

'Flu: aldeh}ilc.s corresponding to the j.IIO alco- 

hols are itct ulir itldrlff/dr or acrttlein ( \,I l...t '( >1 f, ?nd 
croiunir pn*viously mentioned. 'Fhese aldehydes 

do not ,^ield compounds analogous to aldtdi^de .imin(»ni;i. 


al»icJi>des oxi- 
coiresjn Hiding 
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Of the aldehydes of the aromatic series mention may ho 
made of benzoic aldehyde^ which can be obtained from 
bitter-almond oil; cnmlc. aldehyde^ existing in oil of cunun; 
salicyHe aldehyde, which exists in the flowers of “ meadow- 
sweet;’’ and cAnnamk aldehyde, the chief constituent of 
the oils of cassia and cinnamon. The aromatic aldehydes, 
by the action of ainnionia, are converted into hydmmides 
of the general formula . ( M1)3"N.^ 

VII. Ketones. 

These compounds are derivetl from .secondary alcohols, 
in the same manner that aldehydes are derived from 
primary alcohols : 

(CJl., (’11.011 - IL = 

Siv<»niliirj lUfiilutl. Kttuin-. 

The ketones may thus be regarded as eompoiinds of 
(*nH 2 »n f radicles with (X), or as aKleliydes in which 
the 11 of tlie (’Oil group is replaced by micIi radicles. 
The conipoiimls of this family bear coiisi«Ier:ible resem- 
blance to the aldeliydc.s, but arc distingui.-lieil by their 
behaviour on oxidation, for wliereas tlie jiKlehydes are 
readily converted into acids containing lli(‘ same miinber 
of carbon atoms, the kctonc.s arc, convLiteil (with some 
dillieulty) into a nn'xture of two acids of tlie ( ,.C()()II 

aerit‘s, caeh <*i)ntaiiiing a smaller number of carbon atoms. 
’J’lie law of the oxidation of kctone.s ajipears to be that the 
les.s complex of tlic two hydrucaihon radicles remains 
attached to the CJO ; thus — 

cot^^ly +:{()- CIT.,.C(H >11 f (',n„.COOH. 

Metlu l jM Ac«-lk- JK'id. ValiMlcatid 

ki lour 

Ketones are convert e<l by tlie action of nascent lisiliogcn 
into .seeondaiy aleoliols (sim* p. 

The ketones are liable to isoiiierie inodliiealioii de[»ending 
on the isomerism of their contaiiic<l hydrocarbon railicles. 

For example, < X) I I ', (methyl pro})> l ketone) is iso- 
meric willi (’(.) -| (’ipVll ) psendoprojiyl ketone). 

Furthcriiion', there c.in iu* metaiin ii in among ketones 
owing to the, presene,e of ditlV-renl radicles in the moleciih% 
ami every ketone is nutamriie with an ahUdiydc of the 
uanic SL-rie-^. Thus, tlu* following are metameri.- : — 


CO 


(’ll. 


ki Loik* 


' I (', 11 ; 

I’thvl I 

ki'Toiic 


(’-H„.(:oii. 

Il» \\l nI(U-ln< 1 k 

eiieriil foninila; 


Kctone.s corre.s[)i)nding to tla 

CO I r'jl'-" 'g ‘*’"1 ‘ I .7), arc 
known, and arc formed by various methods, of wbieli the 
following are ihe most im|iortant 

1. Hy the oNiihitimi of .sccomlary alcohols (.^cc beginning 
of .‘section). 

1*. J*} the action of .MHlinni organo-iiielallit* bodies on (X) : 

i) ^CO-(X)((:jl,„ .,).-hNa,. 

.*>. liy the ael ion of /ine orgaiio-inel.illie t^oiupouiids on 
Ucitl clii(»rideT (elihnidi’rt of aei<l r.idiclev) - 

‘JCO((‘„li..,. . ,)(’l + /m((.\Jl....i),-lX_’Oirjb.„, 

Zn(l. 

4 . liy the dry di. 4 i'l.ition <»f tlie Ca and Ihi .salts of 
monobasic, ..v ids ot the scrie.s C „1 1..,, 1 .( 0,11 , 
cjb,._:.(:o.di,('.c.. 

Ca"(U(’Jf,„ . ,.(’(>). - CO((UTomi)' ‘1 
x’O): - cx){cji 2 n- 7 h 2 + 

!ly employing a mixture, of the salts of acids belonging 


to two different series, or of tw'o different acids belonging 
to the same series, ketones containing two different 
radicles are 9btaiued. 

The ketones of tlie 8 erie 8 C 0 (C„Hj„+,), and CO { o’h*‘'“ 

are, with few exceptions^ mobile or oily colourless liquids, 
possessed of most characteristic mid penetrating odours ; 
those of the series CO(C«H2»-7)2'’ arqi;- crystalline solids. 
Ketones containing methyl form ..wi^ , acid sulphites 
white crystalline compounds, froin'^bifrh the ketone is 
obtained unaltered on distiilation wlUlyau alkali. The 
bc‘.st kiKJwn ketone of the .series CO(C,iflr^ 4 . j)2 is dimethyl- 
hctouei.)\' ficdonc, C 0 (CIT;,).,, a limpid, iiifliamaiable liquid, 
boiling at 5 r )'^-5 C., and readily miscible with \vater. In 
addition to the gcnmal modes of formation previously 
given, tlii.s ketone can be obtained by thd destructive dis- 
tillation of citric acid, and also by distilling certain 
carbohydrates with quicklime. Heated with ammonia, 
acetone forms mrtouine, a basic substance/ 6 f the formula 
aromatic ketones methyl-phenyl 
ktttHtr or actiojdif mnir is interesting its furnishing, 
by the at.tion of fuming nitric acid, a nitro-derivative, 

( C II (ND ) ’ heated wiiyivsQdfirlime and 

zinc dust, yiehls or indiyo-hliie — ' 

Vlll. ()jn;,\\tij Acids. 

The relation.ship of tin; organic acids tO the hydro* 
carbons ainl to the alc ohols has been previously pointed 
out (pp. 55X and nOT). A further development of this 
ri latioii.'>hip, as bearing on tlie formation of acids from 
jiojyhyclric alcohols, i.s shown in the following examples : — 
Cll .,.011 (.Tr...OII . CO.OH 

I “ I ■ I--,,. ’ , 

CTT.,.OTT (’O.OH CO.OH 

Kth«‘ii«* (il\ loUif ufid. Ox»Ueacifl 

111 the foimation of m ids from alcohols, therefore (disre- 
garding the intermediate formation of aldehydes), one 
atom of oxygen is .sub.stitulcil for IJo in the group CHgOH, 
thus converting this gnmj) into carCoxyl, COOH.\ It has 
bicii before mini iniiid that is derived from 

niclli}! by the bub.-^litution of UO for H, so that carboxyl 
maybe regarded us a melliyl derivative, and a riro;ilar view 
may be extended to c}anogen (JN, w'here ^may be 
regarded as rejilaeing ll^ . This connection between CN and 
(_X)()H is .sliown by the various reactions in which the one 
radiclu is cj)U\citeil into the other, but mo^e pa^feulurly, 
so far as the compounds now' under consideration, dre con- 
cerned, by the syntlii sis nf organic acids from ’ ihe corre- 
sponding nitriles (p. A few compalatiye^Y^mulie 

will bcrve to illustrate .still further this import^t/|elatiou-< 

(Jl CII, CH, ‘ 

I 1/ 


(’ll.. 


El liuiii , III' 
in«-t)iyl iiu tliaiu*. 


(IN 

Mi'fliyl cyniiirU*, 

CVHli .'Dirtll.ilK*, 
HI ai ('toiilti III*. 


Cl 

I 

(M 

Cl 

i*i«»i'i 


CTr.,.oi{ cii„.CM 

I ■ I ■ 

(jir.oa ciLCN 


(!ir...OIT 

iik'dhol, 

• •I 


CH.^.CN 

Tropunyl 
t) Icyiiiilde. 



‘ “ (irg.iiiir hyilroxiiics are fonveilecl into Acids,^, 
fonnalioji of the group ClIyOH into COOH, 
eleim*iit.s or nulioUvs aceumulato near an a1<x>hdllict 
Jji'ctwnari/ vf i.'hemuiry, second supplenisii't. 



rJjr traua, 

• 
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Cimsificaiioih , — By inspecting the formula* given at the 
commencement of the present section, it will be seen that- 
the number of times COOII occurs in an acid is dependent 
on the number of times the group CHo.OH occurs in the 
parent alcohol. Now, organic like mineral acids when 
brought into contact with metallic oxides nr hydroxides, 
give rise to the formation of salts^ in which H , Ho, II 3 , 
&c., are replaced by 'lyf, M'o or M", or M"', but 
the hydrogen thus replaceable is found to be not that 
which enters simply into the composition of 110 , us wdth 
mineral acids, but that w^icli exists in the gnuip COOII. 
The basicity of an organic acid de] 3 ends therefore on the 
number of carboxyl groups it contains acids containing 

1 . 2 , 3 , carboxyl groups being mono-, <li , tri , h basic. 

Monohasi c Arif Is. 

Series C*H 2 i^,l(C 02 lI), Acetir or Fatfj/ Srrirs. -Tlasc 
acids are prepared — 1. By the oxidntion of the correspond- 
ing primary alcohols and aldehydes (pp. and 507) ; 

2 . By the action of mineral aei<ls or alkalies on th(^ cyano- 

derivatives of the paraffins obtained by the iin^tliods pre- 
viously given (p. 666 ; sec also ]». 655) ; 3, By llie action 

of organo-sodiuin compounds on enrbon diovide : 

C.Ho.^.iNa -k CO., - CJ\ ,.C( )OXa 

Sodium ^alt. 

/.wwer/m.— Just as the alcoliols of the methyl series are 
most conveniently foniiulat(‘d as dcrivativt's of the lirst 
term carbinol, so the present aei<ls may be regaixUd 


derived from formic 'or acetic acids, the two first members 
of the series : — 

H CII 3 

I 


600 H 


I 


ciL(cig 

coon 


C^TIo^+i 

COOII COOH 


ClTm , , - C^ir.^* I i— acetic 

forniiL- .ifiil. aciil. 


coon 

Acftu* ur Propionic or 
Formic arid, mctliyl-fonnic inrtliHccllo 
lU'Ut. ucul. 

The first kind of isomerism wliieh wo have to consider is 
that depending on the n placcment of tnie radicle 

by two or thnn* others, each containing a smaller number 
of carbon atnms. ((aunparo with Lsonnaisiii of alcohols, 
p. 562.) Thus wo may Inivc the following i.somernlcs : — 

CH,(CyB) (TI((TL)((M1,) (Vril,) 


COOK (’()(HI (3)011 

Propftcrtlc or Mi lliyl‘filnK-'‘lti* Tjinn f loicetlc 

valcile arid. joid. arul 

Acids arc thus chnwilnd jn the same manner as the 
j alcohols, into primary, .-.ciMnnlary, ainl lertiary, according as 
the carbon atom in conibination willi carboxyl combined 
with one, two, or three other <‘:irbon atoni.s. 

Another kind of isomerism i.s dcpeii. hut on tin* js(mierism 
of the radicles replacing the 11 nf th»' (T!.. nf the acetic 
acid ; thu.s — 

i (’((\lI-)Ho.(’0()Tl ri('!l(( (T)OH 

j Propucrtic nrid. in isomrrir ■with iSi inli ji'i.p n t iji' ;u iil. 

Jllacli of the throe gn)n]»s of aciil.s is a«M*onlingly .sub- 
divided into tnu’mal and i.su-acids, although the series are 
far from being coiii[»l«‘li‘. 

The following is a li.>t of the nnnnal primary acals • — 


Names 

j I'oi niul;e. 


Formic ueid 

. . ..j H.CO..H 

loo " {\ 

Acetic ,, ... 

1 <'n,.c().,Fi 

117^ 

Propionic ... 

... . ! ('..li. If 

itr 

Butyric „ ... 

1 

lt;;F 

Valeric „ 

' (',11, ,.(^(‘.,11 


('a]»roic „ .... 

: I’JI, ,.(:()..[! 


(Fiianthylie,, ... . 

Caprylic „ 

Pelargonk* ,, 

.. . 

* .».)p 

. . .. C-Hj-d'^hdi 

('Jlp.(’(l.jf 

h\‘ 

Cupric 

(\,h,,',.<'(Ch 



These acids exhibit the general [»hysicdil ]>ro[K‘rtios of all 
homologous series. Up to pehirgonic acitl they are limpid 
liquid.s, possessing penetrating utlours, and of increasing 
viscidity ; the remaining members are solid fats. 'Fhe 
acids of this series are found in iiuturo in the free stati*. 
(formic acid in ants, ccrotic acid in beeswax, it'c.), or as 
gl 3 ^coric, &c,, ethereal salts, in natuial fat.s (mutton fat, 
glyceric stearate ; spermaceti, cetylic j»almitate, A'c.) ; lienee 
the term “fatty aeries.’^ Formic acid can be [uiqiareil ]».v 
certain special methods"--!. By ]»assing carbon monoxide 
over moist potash (CO -t- K IH) — H. CH ) O K ) ; 2 . J 5y 

heating dry oxalic acid with glycerine ( 1 IXU),-C(>., 
+ H. COOII). Acetic acid also can be synthesiml from 
cthine and oxygen in iireacnce of [mtasli (Coir,-f O-p KiB ) 
= C 2 H 3 KO 2 ). This acid is obtained 011 the largii scale by 
the dry distillation of wood, and is likciwi.sc eontiiined in 
vinegar. Butyric acid is formed by the fermentation of 
sugar in presence of chalk and putrefying cheese or milk. 
The metallic salts formed by the fatty acids furni.sli tlie 
organic acids unchangefl on distillation with a minend acid. 
The potassium salts, when distilled with potassium formate, 
yield the corresponding aldehydes 

C^Hgi+i.COOK + HCOOK - CJT,n < -f C()(OK)., 

PotAsslum Ball Formate Ahlrliydc. * 

The aldehydes can be converted into tho alcohols by the 
action of nascent hydrogen, and from the alcohols the 
haloid ethers can be obtained, which, by methods now 
kno^n to the reader, can be converted into nitriles, and 


Nanirs 

, r(»r!inil:»*. 

M> llwiii-p'iint 

L.iUli«* 

acid 

: 

co.ll 

IC ( ’. 



: 


! 54‘ 

I’.ihuiiic 


' Tr.lln 

(•<>.11 


.M argil it*. 



( '( 1 1 

; (;«’ t 

Stearie. 


.. . (.',.11- 

( (>..11 

t'ry 

Araeliidie. 


( |.,1 1 {'( 

(1)11 

75 ^ 

nehenie 


(’..,H,, 

(OH 

; 

( 'erotie 



.('(>.,11 


Melis.sie, 


■ ■ ‘Vdlv, 




these again into acids conlaiiiiiig one more uloiu of carbon 
than the alcohol (]>. 555). It ^s\\] be obvious that by these 
reailioiis the homologous sciies of fully acids can be 
ascended term by term. B 3 ’ the a<’tion of cliloriiie, etc., on 
the fully acids sub.stitntion-compoiiuds arc olitaincd. Thu.s 
ai’ctie acid is converted into (JH I'l.( I, ( Tl( ‘1 
and ( T.'l I. Other derivatives can be obtained from 

the.se haloiil derivatives by double decoi!ipo.-.it ion ; for 
example, (by tlie action of Iv(^\), (.nf .{( b\ ) ( '< > II, n/fm 
aertir. acifl ; (by the action of ammonia), CTI (Nil .).CO.jH, 
ann’ffan (ir add nr (ilijmcine, 

Sf’i'irs dl J Sn'irs.- 'riiC'C acids 

are the h^dro.xyl derivatives t>f the fatty acid.-^, from which 
they can be. obtuineil by trt'ating the mono-haloid substitu- 
tion derivatives uilli Ag.,0 ami vvatei — 

2CnIhn//'oW.,lI +-Ag.,0-l OH., •jr,dU(ll<>) <’<bM ! 2AgI/a. 

The isomeric modifications of tliese* acids admit of being 
grouped under four divisions : — 

1. Primary 0(^*«lh'»i-ibl-lb^3 ^bll. — These .aro fomied 

hy tho above roartioii frum prinuiiy f.itty and also by Hr* 

slow oxidntiou of glyeob of the foiin ( ’II(t 'nil.,,, , ,)( )H. 011.^.011. 

AldcdiydeH of the aeftic vip\s fi»rii) I’nnipounds with HON’, 
which, on lie.iliiig witli HOI arul water, yield Ji<‘ids of this group — 

0H,.0(>H fH0N I iM)Hn 1 iHd-^(V’H,)n.HO.(T).,H I NH 4 CI. 
Acetic ftlileloUe. I.rlii.l*Mir-Ifictk’ Jidd. 

2. St t'Oiitla rif .Iritis^ ( '(0„H.y,a.jV^. HO. ( — Vniducetl by the 
action of Ag.jO jnid water on nionodi.iloid derivatives of secondary 
fiittyr aeiil.s. Also hy tlie action of orgaiio-ziuc cornjjounds on ethyl 
oxulate, I-V\(OI\,H 5 ).j, and treatment of the resulting eompouml 

V. 7 ^’ 
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with water. Ketones containing ChHsu Hi *Tiif1icles, when hoatrti 
with HCN, IICl, and water, ])roauce acids of this gi^np : — 

CO(CHa )2 + HCN + SOH, + HCl r: C(CHj),.H0.C08n + NH 4 CI . 
Acetone. Oxybutyrlc add. 


3. Primary Olrjlne Acidu, CwH,n | 
oxidation of glycols of the form Gnllan | CIT* OH* 

4. SfMvdaryOUfir,eAnih,i\^hn ) 

ly the action of nascent hy‘lr(»gcn on certain coniponnds formed by 
the action of sodium on ethyl aedale, (/il3.CO(Cj,H50). (See p. .'i73.) 

The following is a list of the acids of the lactic series: — 


Ciirhonic ueid' 

Glycollic ,, 

Ktnylidenc lactic acid 
Kthyicne „ ,, 

Piiralactic ,, 

Ilydrufrylic ,, 

OxylMityii<* .icid^. . .. 

OxywiiJciic „ 

Oxyeajuoic ,, . ... 

Oxyheplylii* acid 

Oxytlodccatylic. 


.CH.,(M6).(.'(),II 


,.(VIh(Ho).(’o.,h 

.c,n,„(ir()).C(iji 

)..ir 

I !<)).<’( ui 


Ethylideiio lactic acid is the first luculuct of the butyric 
fermentation of sugar; ethylene and jmralaclic acids arc 
contained in the juice of flesh. Ldet/nlr and (iUnciir arii 
(C3 H.j 0 .j and C,.ll^,jOrj) are produced by llie elimination of 
water from one and two molecules of lactic acid by heal. 

Series (lJ-f.,.,„iO.COjr, Ptjrurir AV c/c.s-.— Those acids 
may be regarded as derived from those, of the lactic series 
by the abstraction of II.,. 'J'he following are known : — 


l*Viuvic or ])yn)rjM*ciuic acid . 

Epihydric ,, . 

Acct«>nrn]iioni«’ 

Convolvuli iioli’ir ,, .. 

Jalapiiudci'* ,, . 

Ricinoli i<* ,, , 


. . t\.ib/l.(’()..n 
. . c.'ilb.o.roji 

o.roji 


SrrirA (^,11 uO.,.CO.,]F coin] irises (ihfoxylh and (flycrric 

acids, CH,( ),.C(.)..li ami ( U 1 ,( l'. 

Serif ii ( ’„H ^0.^11, Acvylir i<i ri< s . — TIui nciils kmuvn 

in this series are the following : - 


Acrylic iicid 

Croionic and nictliacrylii! acids .. ’0.^11 

Angelic ami nictliyh-rolonic aciils ...Cdly.CO.,!! 

lSTOt«‘K‘bic, hyilio.sorliic, and ctlnl« oi- 
tonic iu ids 

Moringii’. and cimicic nci«ls .Gj ' ^sH 

Hypogo'ic, gaidic, and ]»hyM*tcl<'ic ‘cMtls (Y^lb's 

Oleic and cl.iidie ju ids ,,.(’O..H 

Dnogii.-ncid . r,,H;;..(Tur 

Ih •as.^dc and cnicic a< iils jj.( ’(Xll 

Those acids are iimducod by the oxidation of the corre- 
sponding aldeliydfs, and also by tlic dcdiydration of 
secondary lactic acid.-. They may be arrangocl in two iso- 
meric series:-— it''i(h of tlie form Cl 1 lv".CO„U,and 
secondary acids, CR'R". CO , H. 1'Iiesc acids combine directly 
with /A/.,. and are raised to the tyj>e. 

On fusidii with K HO they yield pota.ssi inn salts of two 
fatty acid.s. 

Serifs C„H.j„ .^.CO.^lf contains Iffndrir ((^dl^.CO.jlI), 
sorbic (Cr, 117.00.,! I), and stcaro/ic (C17II ;i.C<).,TF) an’ds. 

6V/*/c,s C„ilo„_-7.C0oTI, Ikozoic or Aronufflr *SV/vV5.— - The 
following are known : — 


benzoic acid 

T.duic aci,l-4.. . . . Ail'y.CoJl 

X\'lir, livilrociuniiTni'*, im*sitylcnic, ) i, /./,Tr 

ami fthylljori/oic aci«l.s | ^ " 

Ciiniic ami cuiiiylic acids GfjHij.GO.,]! 

IIomoiMiiiiif acid C|Qll|;{.ri 1.^11 


These aciil.s are ]ire])ared by the general methods of 
oxidizing the corresponding alcohols and aldehydes, and by 
Ihe action of KHO <ai the cyanides of the C„H.j„„7 radicles. 
Benzoic acid exi^th in gum-benzoin, from which it suVdimes, 


1 Thi.s acid (the hyfli«).\)i lierivative of formic acid) i.s unkmiw'ii in 
tha free and is Uthasic. 


on heating, in white feathery crystals, having a fragrant 
odour. By the action of Cl, HNO3, &c., these acids 
yield substitution derivatives, such as Cgll^CLCOgH 
and C^H4(N02).C02H, chlorobenzoic and nitrobcnzoic 
acids. The latter, by the action of nascent hydrogen, is coti- 
verted into CoH4(NH2).C02H, amidobenzoic acid. Hippuric 
<md, the potassiuui i^t of which occurs in the urine of 
many herbivorous animals, is henzdhidtHjLcetie acid — 


CH2(NH.COCflHB).c62H. 

The aromatic acids can be arranged in two metameric scries 
corresponding to the benzylic alcdhols and the phenols. 

S(*rivs 0„ll.,„_g(II0).C02lI, Oseyhemoic Series . — ^Thia 
bears to the preceding series the same relationship as the 
lactic to ihe fatty series : — « ■ y 


S.-ilicylic {ortho-), oxybcnzoic {meta-), and 

juiraoxybciizoic acid.s 

Anisic (or oxyincthyl-benzoic), (iresotic, and 

in.'imiclio (or fornio-bonzoic) acids 

rblorelic, liydrocoiiiniiiic* liydioparacou- 

maric ami ])liciiyl-lactic acids 

Tbyinotic. ami Ibyiriyl-carbnnic acids 


I CJl4([IIO).CO,H 
C,H,(nO).CO,H 

C,Hg( 110 ).C 0 ,H 
' C,oH«(HO).CO,H 


4Str/V.?C„H2„,,j(n0).2.C02lT, Dloxyhenzoic Series, contains 
oxt/sdiirylic, hypofpdUc, protocfdccliuic, and carbohydro- 
ffoivonir acids — Cp,lT.;(IlO).j.CO.jr. 

Allied to this series me piperic (CjoII.qOa) and eugetic 
(C^^HioO,) acids. 

4Vt7Vf\sC^,ir,,,_i^,(il())...(’!0olT, Ofdlic Series. — Gallic add, 
..C().,1J, exists ready formed in many plants, such 
as suinaeh, liellebore, kc. Tannins are the astringent 
vegetable prineiples made use of in tanning. They all 
contain some form of tannic acid, C07H22O17, a compound 
resolved by the action of acids into gallic* acid and glucose 
(see p. bl2). (lallic acid is geiKiully prepared from the 
gallotannie acid extracteil from gall-nuts. 

4SV/vV.5C,jr.n„_„.(X‘).,II : — Vinuamic, atropic, and isairopic 

acids, (yL.co J it. 

Strits ^yJ^\\0).i^()M\--Coumarica\Aparacoum» 

ric acids, C/l^{lH)).VA)Jl 

Scries C^Jlon-u.COoII i- PlienyPpropiolic acid,. 


Cyi.-COoH. 

Scri(s C„TT.,„. i.j.COoII, comprising ivto Haphfhoic adds, 
C,oH7.(X),,lf.’' 

Snit s C„l io«_n(I10).C0.,n, containing oxymphtltoic 

Scries CHllon-io(l^l^^)-t'O.J I, containing benzilie add, 

Scries C„H .COoll : — Anfhracenecarbonic apid, 

“c.Jlo.COall. * 


biinclic acid ... CiHiJcOaHk 
Suberic acid ... CsHiB^OOsil). 
Aiichoic acid OyHiJcOiH). 
Sebacic acid aH,I(0O,H), 
Roceellicaeid..., 


Dihasic Adds. ®, " 

Series 0„Ho„(^02ll y.,SKcciitic Series . — The following are 

known 

().x:ilicmid (C(\II)5 

JSIaloiiic ncid ... (:H..(CGaH)!; 

Succinic acid ... f-\l 14(1 His 
Hyrotartaric ncid t V b.(^ bjTT )« 

Adipic acid (.)^H„((T),,H)a 

11ie.se acids may be prepared by the general methods of 
oxidizing the corresponding alcolntls (glycoIs)^ from 
tin*, cyano-olelino compounds, C„H.2n(ON)2 , By ' tEe. usual 
reactions. Oxalic acid (sodium salt) may 
by heating sodium in dry CO^, and is manufa^iA^ 
large scale by fusing .sawdu.st with ’ This 

acid, free or combined, is found in many the 

name (from Oxalis, wood-sorrel). SiLC<dp|c^|j^,.^ iu 
amber. Many of these acids are FOd^Cfil^^^zidizing 
various organic substances with uitrio, am^^^S^.^aciide of 
the prc.sent series are crystalline ^ 
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dibasic acids, two series of salts, normal and acid, of the 

ides of many of the acidi^ are known. Oxalates may be 
formed from cyanogen cpiij^unda (sec ]>. 554). 

Series C„H2n-i(H0)(002H)2i Malic Se7*i(fs 


Tartronic or oxymaloftio add CJI(H0)(C02Tf)2 

Malic or oxysdcoinic acid CsH:i(n(I)(('Ooll )3 

Citruiiialic and’glatanic acids t" 3 H'fi(HO)((’cji) 

Oxyadipio add-^.^.; C4l[7(flO)((;r).'.Hr 

Oxysuberic add CflII„(riO)(n)..ii) 


Malic acid ie found free or combined in tho juice of most 
fruits. 

Se7i€8 C„H2n.a(H0Vj(C02H)2, Tartaric -The fol- 

lowing are known : — 


Mesoxalic acid '(?) r(n( ))„(( )., 1 1 )., 

Tartaric add : C 3 H.j(JlO)..t"(’(Ui)., 

Homo-, dtra% and ita-tartaric acids.. . ( Jal ii ( ))*(( m ).. 1 1 )." 

Dioxyadipic acid J I 

Dioxyauberic 


Tartaric, like malic and oxalic acids, is of fivtjuoiit occur- 
rence in the.' vegetable kingdom, being found free or enm- 
hmed in the juice of many fruits. U is generally obtained 
from argol or tartar (crude acid liotassium tarlrat(‘), wliicli 
is deposited from fermenting grape juice. It can be binned 
by the action of Ag^O and water on dibroinsucciiiic m id, 
C2H2Br2(C02H)2. Five modifications of tartaric acid, 
differing chiefly in their t)ptieal properties, are kmiwn, viz., 
dextrotartaric, Ifvotartaric, raceiiiicj, inesotartario, and nieta- 
tartaric acids. Normal and acid tartrates are known. 
Tartar emetic \& potassio-antimonious tartrate; the acid 
potassium tartrate is known as cream of tartar. 

Fa marie tScrics,— This consists of 

fumaricAnd nialeic aciih-jCM,^{iX)J\).j^ Uaconic, 

and mesqconic acids, 0^11^(0001 l)o . 

Series Fhthalic Scries, com j irises : — 

Phthalic(or^7to-),iyo|i]itluilic(7a('^a-),nn<l tciv- } ,, 

phthalic (pam-) acids J « ‘ ^ ' 

Uvitic or mesidic, xylidie, and i.soxylidic a.-ids )„ 

Cumidic acid 

The phthalic acids are obtained by the oxidation of 
many aromatic hydrocarbons and their derivatives. De- 
rived from these adds arc figdro-phthahc and lu/droUre- 
phthalie fxeids (C8llj,0.j). 


; . Tribasic Acids, 

Meeanie add, 04H0(00olI).., is obtained from opium; 
tricarhallglic acid, 0.jTT5(CC)oU)3, from tibyaiiopropaue 

(see p.v.068). 

' Oitrtcaeid, CgH4(nO)(CO.,H)3, .exists in many fruits, 
'and is 'generiilly obtained from lemon juice. Jt forms 
coloartess.*' crystals readily soluble in water. Being a 
tribasV acid, it forms with metals three classes t>f salts, 

typifi^^by M'CiHA, dc. 

Ac^kUC-Oidd^ C3ll3(CO.,H)^, is derivecl from citric acid, 
and l&rj^dtind also in monkshood {Acoulftaa Xa/nllffs), 

(para-), irimesic {mda-), and hcmimdlitic 
|ora^ 'oigit(fa, C0 Hj(COo 11)3 , arc tricarboxyl derivatives of 

and Ilexabasic xicids, 

1%j^^^i()Qowing tetracarboxyl benzime derivatives are 
(paror), prehnitic (niela-), and 7H€llo- 

acids, 

Th^tttoba^'acids known are incUUic.acid, C,i(C02H)^, 
and Iw^l^vatiVe kydromelHHc acid, 

It'w-^.t^ rememb^ that the foregoing list is neces- 
sarily fmj^Hany acids of vegetable and animal origin, and 
|r6m them by artificial methods, arc known, 
but <^^l^ibtion is in many cases still undecided. 


’IX. Anuydeides. 

‘ These compounds are the ethers of acid radicles (see 
p. 653), and may be prepared in many cases by analogous 
reactions : — 

C 2 H 3 O.CI + C.,H 30 . 0 Na ( 0 , 1130)20 + NaCl 

Acetyl chloride. Sodiiun acetate. Acetfe anhydride. ^ 

C 2 H, 0 .C 1 + C, [l-O.ONa = Cjr^O.O.C^lI-O + NaCl. 

Acetyl ohloilde. Sodium butyrate. AreUi-butyric anhydride. 

Many anhydrides arc obtained by heating tho correspond- 
ing acids : — 

(CaH/))”(U0)2 - OIL (0.,Il4O)"0 

I.nctic ai'id. “ Lactic anhydi Me (lactido). 

(CgU,o,y'(iio).. - 0 H 2 (cji,o,)''o. 

Phthnlk: acid “ riitlmlic auhydiide. 

Anhydrides wlicii !i(!ted eii by water yield the com> 
siMMiding acids : - - 

(CjjHaO)^ + 011., - 2((:'.jr , 0)1 10 

CaHjo.O.OJl ,.() + 0 IL“- ( 0 , 11 , 0)110 t (0JI/))II0. 

Aceto-butyric iintiydndf. ju-id. lUitjnc acid 

Compound anhydrides when di.^lilled arc resolved into 
two simple anhydrides — 

‘JCoH^O.O.CJT.O ( 0 .,ll ,p).,() I (CJIJ )),0. 

Aceto-bcnzoii* Huliydniii*. tu* auliytli idc. liiMizuic niih\ di ide. 

Acetic anhpdridc is an oily liipiid, boiling at 1.‘17’, and 
having a pungent odour. By the action of it yields 
ihiaectic aniu/dridc, (CyHp).^S, and l»y B:i(.)n artiie per- 
oxide, (C^TTgO)*^.^. It cojiibiiicr> tliioftly with aldehydes. 

X. AciO ILvlidls. 

These may be rugtarded as the baloid ellieis of acid 
radicles. They (*an be prc[>ared by the action of haloid 
phos[>horus compounds on the acids containing the corre- 
sponding radicles — 

:5(aH.,0)l[0 + I’Clg- 3C,>ll,p.CI f PJI .Og 

AiTtic acid. Aci i^vl rhlniidt*. 

((;^i!,o„)''(UO)„ + 2PC1,,- (C',Ti,o.,y'(.'!_, + 2 r( x ;i, + 211 a 

Suc'diiic nciil. SiU » 1 I'f.loi i"t 

A similar reaction can be ellectcd ^^itll the haloid sub- 
stitution compounds of the acids, 'riius, C\,H.,() 10 .C 1 , 
C.JIC1.P.C1, and C^CI.p.Cl (mono-, di , amU tri-chlor- 
acetyl cliloridcs) can be obtained by the action of Btdg on 
mono-, di-, ami tri-chIoract‘tic acitls. 

Tho compounds of lliis family must be distingui.'ilied 
fiom the haloid salts of the acids wliich conlain the halogen 
atom in the place of the carbo.\ 3 d hydrogen ; for instiiuce— 
O O 

01 H.C C OCl 

Acrtyl clilornic. riilniinr ac.Mif 

The latter compound is a yellow lujuid jnoduccd by the 
action of acetic anhydriilo upon liypoclilorous aiihj^dride : 
(a,ll30).p + VW - -'f I • It *n‘hlable, 

being decomposed by heat, Br, 1, .ind most metals. The 
Corresponding iodine compouml proiliiced by the action of 
iodine on the chlorine acetate i-i intcrc'-tiiig as slunving the 
triad nature of the iodine atom [((.Uf..<)) 0 ] 3 r". 

The acid lialides arc as a rule mlonrlcss liquids more Oi* 
I 0 .SS oily, and posse.‘--.iiig characti rislic odours. They ate 
decomposed by water : — 

aibjO.Cl + () 11 .> - (C..lioO)llO -H llCl 

Acclyl cbloi ul«-. At <iic lu iiL 

C-TIrP.Cl 4- Oll.j - (CU1,0)H0 + HCl. 

fk*iizLiyi*i-hlon.Ii*. " lirn/ou* ad«l. 

In some eases tlie wliole of the halogen is not removed 
by the action of c(dd water 

(Cgiip)^!., on.. = ( 0 ., 114 (^ 10 ) HO 4 - nci. 

l.4U.'tyl tticliluiulc. Chloroproploiilr acid. 
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Acetyl chloride, when made to acl upon potassium 
hydrosulpliide, forms thiaretk acid : — 

CjjUaO.Cl + IvIIS = (CoH 30 )IIS f KCl . 

When it is mixed with acetic acid, and acted on by 
Bodiuni ainalgain, the corresponding alcohol is produced: — 

3CH,C04I ^ ((ni,.CO)Cl + 2Na., = 3ClUCO,,Na 

Act tic ftclil. Acclyl clilorulr. Sodiuin at'otatr. 

-^CTI.,ClH,(nO)4-Na(’l. 

Some arid lialiiles ran be synthesized from liydrorarbons 
by the action r»f carbonyl dichloridc (phosgene gfis; — 


CJCj + (X)Clo - (CJT,0)"(1, 

Etfu'iir. raiiilmt \ 1 ohloruT**. 




COCI 2 = CJIsO.Cl + IICI. 

Benzo} 1 chloritlf. 


XT. Kthereae Salts. 


These cojiipounds are derived from acids ]>y the .substi- 
tution of hydrocarbon riuliL‘les for hydrogen, l»ut it i.s oidy 
the hydrogen entering into the conit»<'sition of hydroxyl 
that can be tlius re[»lace(l. Thu.s, the number of ethereal 
salts that any acid can form det)ends u[n.»]i the number of 
times it contains HO; in othia* words, an //hydric arid 
r.an form n ethereal salts. It has been ]»rcviou.sly men- 
tioned tliat the basicit} of an organic acid di jvends upon 
the number of times it contains (.'OOll, lieina* it follows 
that monohydric acids must be monobasic, but n hydric 

acids may be 1, 2, 3, ?< ba.sic. For rxain])le, tartaric 

acid is tetrahydric, but as only two of its l\ydn>gen atoms 
are rcidaceablc by metals it is dibasic, a. id coiisiMjuently 
contains 2((’()OII). Bui tin’s acid being lelrahydric con- 
tains •1(110), and lias thus hair liydrogt ii atoms replace 
able by radicles, giving rise to four ellu‘ii‘al salts : — 

Jletallic. I ^ jj /jjQ\ ( COOM U f OOOH 

salts 1 I coojr ) eooxr 

Niiiiiisil AtMHiilf. 




ll().(T)OTr 


iro.cooir 


CJl., 


p ) 110.(3)011 
1I013J01F 


Kthereal ( , Il'O.COOir 

salts, j 1 lFO.O(X)ir 

1K).(3)()1F 

110.(3)0 IF 

Ethereal .silts are normal or acid aec(»r(ling as the 
carTxtxyl (basic) liydrogen is entirely or j^rlially replaced 
by railieles. 

Every acid, inorganic and organic, cun gi\e rise to the 
fonniation of etliereal salts, the.se being in many cases pro- 
duced by the direcT. action of tlie acid the alcohol con- 
taining the nece.‘'saiT radicle : 

NOJ iO ( V II ,1. 110 = NMX(( )( \1 1 Olio 

Nitric: ucid. Amyl iiK-oiioI. Arn\ ! 

P0(n())3 i (!,jT,.ii()- ro I 

MiiTKictinl 
tiliifj'tiiit*' 


''‘Til!"’"' Kii'yi 


oil, .cooil + CJI..n0--Clf,.CO(0('.,ll.) + OIL, 

Ac'Uk’ ai'ld. Mhyl ftleohul. Ktliv 1 .nM-iatP. 


3C}L,.cooir cy i,"'(' >■< '< x'H;.), ^ sou. 

I’mpi tiyl Altv»)if»l i'rojiciivl ti i.if c-f-itc* 

(Klyrciiii). (tillK’LMiii). 


Aivlh ac id. 


Otlh r methods of jirejtaring ethereal salts are exemplified 
by the following reactions; -” 


OjHjj.HsOj (jn,.cooK - cn.,.C3)(oo.iiij) ^ kjjso^. 

Amyl liyclMiLM 1' roln^Muiii 

Htlllthflt'- JUCt.'lt*' 


Amyl aoetaTf. 


0 H ^ *>(’ H IIO- (Ml ^ -f liHCl 

Snrqinyi cMoridc* Kth>i /il» idiol. Frliyl wcclnatc. 

[In practice ihi.s reaction is (dfected by passing HCl gas 
into a mixture 4)f the acid and alcohol.] 


rO(AgO )3 + - P0(0aH,)3 + 3AgI 

Triargehtlc Ethyl Trirthyl 

• -* • ••• phosphate. 

C 2 II 5 .CH 3 .CO, + KjSO, 


phosphatti. ioilidc. 

C2H5.K.SO4 + CII,.K.CO, 

PotasHium ethyl PotaaBium methyl 
sulphate. earbonuto. 


3C2II5.HO 

Kth>i ilvohol. 

4C2ir5. HO 

Ethyl Alrohol, 


“ ®2®3 * 
Boric 

finhvdrlitp 


Methyl ethyl 
carbonate. 

B(0C2H8)3 + 
Triethyl borate. 


B(H0)3 

Boric acid. 


+ KiCl^ = 

Silirnii 

tPlrachloride. 


Tetrethyl 

silicate. 


i)4 + 4IICI 


Most etliereal salts are (lecoimm.sed on heating with 
water into an arid and an alcohol. The same reaction is 
more speedily induced by caustic alkalies: — 

Cll^XX){OC.flrJ} + K HO - Clip COOK + C0H5.HO . 

Ethyl ai etati*. ^ acldiT alcohoL 

The ethi^n^al salts of nitrons acid are metanioric with 
nitriKlerivativcs of hydroearboiis ; thus — 

]l,(VXO, 1I3C2.0(N0). 

XiiuR ili.'iiie.*' is mi'tnmoric* with Ethyl nilritc. 

Ethyl nitrite is produced by the action of ethyl sulphurit 
acid on ]>otassium nitrite. N'ilroethane is formed when 
ethyl iodide arts on silver nitrite. Hy the action of nascent 
liydrogen the dilTurenee in con.stitutioii between these two 
compounds is well brought oiit:-- 

CoH,.0(N0) + 311, - (IH^(Ori) + NH3 + OH2 

l!thyl nltnU^ Ak'otud. Ammonia. 

(Ur-.NO. i .‘Ulo- (’..ll5.Nn2 + 20H2. 

* Ainiihx’thniio 

(KtliylfiiMlne). ^ 

Many ethereal .salts exist ready formed in various animat 
and veocfiihlo sub.st.ames. 'I'lius, oil of wintergrecn 
{iiiiiiK/icrl't /troCHiii/if'iin) eoiiUiiiH methyl salicylate, 
C,iH,(J10).C0((>L!Jlo,). The clhcroul salts of glycerin 
{[ilijtrriilns) have received si)ccial names: — 

; Palmitbut, 

< »B5(HO).,(CihHj,4(>.,), Moiu.l. iiu j (\,Hr,(BO)n(CV.H:iA) , Monopal- 
J>ioIfin. ! iiiitin. 

i lij).i» I riolt'iii. ^\il('5llB))(( Hipalini- 

Clriolfln cxiNltf in mnintil fat.s and olive 1 till, 

«ll.) <VB.d('njB3i(^a)3> Iripalmitin. 

rrripnlniitin exists in palm oil and oihor 
fats.) 

Snnrins. 

(( 'j,,l 1 ).j, Mimosloarin. 

4./ , liistoiiiin. 

'ITistcjiriii. 

(SlL’aniiH on nr in suot, tallow, and other fats.) 

(Hucotiidvfi arc comjioiiml.s exi.^tiiig in vegetables which 
by the action of reagents or natural ferments are resolved 
into glucose and some oilier comjxmnd. Thus amygdalin^ 
a cry.stalline substance from bitter almonds, &c., when 
4leconipo.sed by the action of nf/Haptastov eMnhin^ a ferment 
I existing in the jilant, is converted into gliMJOSe, benzoic 
aldiliyiie, and liydrocyanic acid: (Jj,qH27N04i4- 20H2™ 
(X] 1,.0 -f IJCJN ■!■ 2LV,ni . Among” the more important 
giucosidi's are : — 

Gullntmuuc. arid ((’jj-Hnat hr), fnxii oiik-gulls, sumach, &C. 

Salicin bulk ami loaves of poplar and 

willow. 

yKsndln (('..,lb4(b d. of horse-chestnut, &c. 

(Jiifqirrhizui {(^Abuit^t,), frc‘ a liiiuorice root. 

Qucrcfriii ((’y3l'i3ot>ir)» bi»m bark uf iiuercit 
ivfrrforia). 

Phlorizin . ‘iOllg), from root hark of apple, pear, 

plum, and eberry. 

Many of the vegetable colouring matters employed in 
dyeing anj glucosides. Tlius iudicim^ from woad (Isatit 
tinctaria)^ is a colourless substance decomposed by acids 
into indigo-bluo and a glucose-like body (indigluciii) :~ 

2(J2^J (Tj-;- -h TOlIg = C.gH^QN202 + 

Inciican Indigo blue. Indlglucill. o 

The most valuable tinctorial constituent of madder-rool 


«|uercitron (Qtcereus 
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(Jtidia tmctoria) is alizarin (Oj^lTjjO^), which exists in the 
rtK>t as a glucosiilo {ruhiaftic acid) When 

heated with zinc dust alizarin yields antkracenc (Cj^IIiq), 
and conversely, anthracene can be converted into alizarin 
by first oxidizing it to anthrmiuinone (C|^IlgO/), tlien by 
treatnient with Br or H2SO4 transforming the quinone 
into dibromauthraquinoue or antliraquinoiie -disulphonic 
acid, and finally fusing either of these products with caustic 
alkalies : + 2KIIO - C,4lij.04 -h - K I ir. Large 

quantities of artificial alizarin are tliiis niamil’actiired. 

Vanillin (CgllgOa), tjie odorous pnuci[»le of vanilla, has 
also been obtained artificially from cnninrlit (< V,no..(.)g), a 
glucosido obtained from the cainbiuiii of C^juiifemus trees. 
This glucoside when^ heated with water ami enudsiu is 
resolved into glucose and a crystalline sub.^tanee (( \„l li.LL) 
which on oxidation is converted into vaiiiiliii. 

Ily the action of sodium on ethyl acetate theni is pro- 
duced among other compounds llui .sodium salt of an 
CrtHu)0.j, which is of extreme intere.st on ai*coimt <»f its 
enaVdiug the ascent of the series of ki*l<»ne.'. and fatly and.-, 
to be effected. Thus : — 


Asi-’eut ( ClpfLNLiO.^4 i-ir I' ^ld 

*^t \ C({il})(t'nl !;•» I I , 0O(d 1„„ J . ) 4- 

Kotonoj# ( t’al Jft . 1 1 (.) 4 - K./ -Ojj . 


The ascent of the fatty acids is more sinqily exjilained 
by considering the fir.st products of the action of Na on 
ethyl acetate to re.sult from the repdacciueiit of the inelhyl 
hydrogen by Na. Thus; — 


(;il..Na 

CO(OaiL,) 

Ethyl ' 
inonofiodacutati 


+ c,/ 


. f ,v,, 


otlK'OMl .salt. 


CHNa, , ^ 
CO(OC.,U.,) *^■'^'““^'‘+1^“ 

Kt li}'i ilisoiincetatc. 




+ 2Xal 


The liberation of the acid from the ethereal sjilt is 
effected by the action of KUO, as previous)} e*xpl.iined. 


XIL — OuOANO-METAMJC IjODIEs. 

The constitution of these conqMmiids lias been already 
considered (p). 5511) ; they have tt» be distiui^uisln'd from 
organic compounds eontaiiiinic metals, .such a.s metallic .salts 
of organic acids. In orgaini-melallit; bodies tim metal i.s 
directly combined witli the liydrocarboii radicle, while iu 
organic coinpiouiuhs coiiLaiiiiii;^ metals tlie inelaPie atom is 
connected with the radich; through the medium of some 
other element: — 

H., H, O O 


HjjC— C— Zn ‘.-CH.j 11,0—0 -0- Zn— O- O -OH, 

ZIhc rthide. 


Many oipiuo-metallic bodies are derived from others by 
sinipile repdacoment or by double dccoiupiosition ; — 

SnCl^ d- 2Zn(0oI[j,)., - Su(Coig4 + 2ZnCl2 

SUumic chloridf. Zinc cthidu. “ Stuiimc cthidu. 

:iIIg((’J l„), + Al„ - A1,(0,IT,)., + 311g 

Mel cm 10 ellmlc. Alumniio elliido. 

3Zii(C,H,)., t- Nil.,- 3[Nii(rjl,), /.ii(aH5),,] + Zu . 

Zinc cl hull*. Sodie /me tlhiJe, 


In the ease of orgaiio-compoumls of monad metals ]>re- 
pjared bytlie direel action of the Jiielal on suino other body, 
as in the last reae.tion, the origin.al cuiiipouiid oceura 
inseparably in the resulting eonqiound. 

The following is a lid of the oigano melallie bodies ' 


/me. lii'-lh. lc 

J’olu.^sic /iiii* ctliiil'- .... 
Huilie ziin: i*tlii«l«' . ., 
liilliie. /iiio rtliiilc. 

I.itlde iiii ii iii li • iliid'* .. . 

Magiif.siiiiii I'lliitli' 

Znn* iin-lliulr 

y.im- i-liiidi' 

Ziiu* 

Ziiu* aiiiylide 

Aliiiiiiiiiafii TtM'tlinh* .. 

Aluiiiiiiiaiii 1 tliidc 

Alininnimii pinjii.lj* 

(jlucimini jnniml.* , . 

Mm-mii! Hh iliitlc 

Mtnviirio. rtliiilc 

Mentiirii* ptrupnli' 

Mere uric iiinylitic 

Mtuvurii* 

M<‘n iirif tol\ li'lf 

Mt'i'.iirie implil linli . 
St;iniu>ij.s ftluili' . 

Oi'sluunie hiili- 

.Siainiir iin-tiiiile 

Staniiir etlii'U* 

Stiiuuie dietliinUiiit l lii«le. . 
Slniinie pln'U\ llin-tliiilc.. . 
Staiiide iuilolii]»io|>idi‘.. . 
»‘1 


K(l’II Ziul'li ,). 

K((\.l l,j . /ll < '..11 I. 

...M^(<\.ljj, 

./ni( 'K 
/np’dl,), 

/lip il|i)-2 

A 1 

A1 U‘. H.,). 

AI M J] ), 

<.(• .M ).. 

II.)”. 

. .ji-.c h:}*; 

- lle,n;ll,)..“ 
n*i »’,J1.):: 

’..Hr,). 

. smj« jij; 

SiiO ‘II {)4 

. SiuCJ !,)..(< ID, 

.'Suit ' .1 1-) I 

IM.A’lll' 


Not many isomerides <if the abo\i‘ e<uu]>ounds have as 
yet been obtalni^d ; .///e /KSft/i/o/f) ojfi/t- anil nttt'cuvic bdtzf/^ 
lidt (i.sonicnc witli tin- tolylide) are known. 

Tim extreme readiness with wliieh the. orgaiio-melallic 
bodie.s exchange their liydroeaib m Jiidieb s for nmre /jeg.e 
ti\e elements or radicles uli\ioii.dy renders them of [mill- 
cular value in organic .synthe.d.s. 

The following an* fmtlier iiii[»oiiant reactions : 

1 . Syntliesis of fatty acids by the direct absoij'tuai of 
CO., by orgaiio-soiliurn coiiqiuunds : 


C O.j -1 Xii((. „ 11 .j„ . i) — j ( '( ) 0 N a 


Orgamhzinc comfmmds arc pnviiarcil by the action of : 
zinc upon the iodides of j radicles : I 

2Zu + 20„U.,„^ J ^ Zn(OJ 4 - Zn I , . I 

The operation is most rapidly conducted by digi .Ming 
the iodide with zinc foil coated witli copper by puevioiis 
immersion in a weak solution of cupric .sulphate {(llad- 
Stone and Tribe). Zinc tfliidc, the tir.st of these <*i»iii|»omuh 
obtained by Fruiikland, is a limpid, mobile liquid boiling 
at C.,and spontaneously inflammable. 

Or^llO-COinpiouiltfs of tin, lead, mn'cart/, bismuth, | 
irsenic^ and authnonn Iiavo been prepari‘d by tin- action ! 
of the iodides and bromides of tin* i*orrt*.‘'[Muuliiig radicles 
' Dll the piotassium or sodium alloys of the im lals: 

HgNao + aiL,T - Ug((\H,L 4- Xai : 

SoUhiiii umalgam. Ethyl ioilidc. .M> irtntc i ilmir. I 

HgNa> + 2aH,Br Hg((.\.H,).> ^ 2KiiVyr. ' 

Stidium Hmalieaiii. Phony 1 hroinide. MtTcuiiu pln inJc. 

® By the action of iiaeoent hydrogen the.so compouiKls an* converted 
Into ethereal salts of secondary olefino acids of tlio liictir .sorie.s (p. r»70). 


Displacement of llido^l•n.•^, o\}gLn, (I it . '4 '«U .„ 4 . 4 ), 

A’c., by I radicles (see the pn jMi.itioii of Sn(r..ll,^)^ 

from SiiUlj given abovi*) ; — 

f . y ( c.H,^ I ('(C, II-,), .011 

( COlOCjl.) ^ I C..M. ' ( (.’()/()(’, 11 ,.) 

I.ihyl oxaIuIu. ■ ’ ■ .< 


Zi 


7llH* « llil'li* 

I Oil 


I : !n I -lii-l ih'XalAtL- 


) Oil 

Zini- hvili "M'li 


(Ml ,110 

cl.nl. 


Also, foiiiiiitioii of fui-.iiliir- 1|\ .I< lion of \\;Uor on or;;aiio- 
zinc bodies : — 


Zn(e„ir.„, ,).. 1 M)H, 7.11(1 i(.>),+-->o„rr,„., , 
Coiuimuiids iiitorim di.ilo liotwi Tii oroaiio iiutiillic Imiliea 
ami haloiil .'alls of tlic lin-tals ha\c lu.'fii olitoilu-d, f.</, 

H};(C11,)1 . Su((’lI,)J, Sn4(’JI,)4l., 

MeicuvU* imiUuodKlo. I» itiiuim- tfticIho-dUudklc. 

.Sn(C\,H,)(<'\ll..)(1.,. 

StjiiUic Pthti plushyl dii'liiooitv 
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The action of slow oxidation upon the compounds of 
this family is shown in the following examples : — 

+ O » Zn(C.,H5)(OC2Hi) 

ZAnc ctbo-ethylate. 

+ 02 = ZtKOCjHs),,. 

Zulu ethylate. ** 

Or^( mo-boro a compounds containing boron directly com- 
bined with hydrocarbon radicles have been obtained by the 
aid of zinc met hide and ethidc : — 


Zn(Coll5)2 

Zinc cthidu. 

Zn(C2ll5)2 

Ziiiu cthidu. 


2H((>(.'..ir-.)3 

Tiiutli> 1 bwnitp. 


+ 3Zii((;ii,) 2 = atucif;,):, 

ZiiM' iiirtliidc. Ouiiu met hide. 


-I- 3Zn(()CjHQ)2 • 
Zine ethylutii. 


Boric ethidc has been i>i' 0 ]iaicd by an analogous reaction. 
Boric methide is a gas, and boric etliide a limpid liquid ; 
both arc s]»ontam.‘i)nsly inflammable,, burning in air with a 
green-tinted flame. 'I’hey combine with umiiiunia form- 
ing compounds of the formula N 1 T 3 , Hll'.j. 

Chytinu-sifinm voiupoumls are bodies in wliich carbon is 
replacetl jiartially or entirely by silicon. Many of these are 
ft>riued by means of zinc melhidc and its lioinologues 

SiCI^ + -V.n(CoUj.)2 - Si(aTb,)j 4- li/nClo. 

Silicic chloi idp. Zinc cthidu. Silicic ethidc 

A large number of these compounds are now known. 
Their analogy to the carbon compouud.s w ill be seen from 
the following examples : -- 

8i(C^II^ C(VU.^ SiJICh 

Silicic iiirtiiide. 
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Monamines containing — The following 

are known : — 

Priimr^, ^ I Secondary/, 

Mcthylamiue NfCHolBL Dimcthylaiuine N( 01 l 3 )j|H 

Ethylamiu© N(CjH 5 )fL Methyl-ethyl- ( un w m 

Propylamine flininfi ( 

Hu tylaminc N (C 4 H j)H- Diethylamine . . N (C,!!#),!! 

Amylamine NfCaHiAHa Dinropyldinine, 

Jloxylaiiiiiifi N(C«H 2 ,)ir 2 lhbutylainine..;N(C 4 H 9 )aH 

Heptylamiiio N(C7llie)1^2 Kthylamyl- ) ^ u \lC H m 

Octylamiiic amine [ 

Nonylamiiu* N(V., H Diamyjnmine . . .N(CjHn)gH 

Tertiary. 

Triineth yl amine ',N (CsH). 

Triiithy llimiiiH .NfCgllgb 

Tri propylamine NlfVIyjj 

Tributylamine N(C 4 Hg )3 

Triamy la mine N (C 3 II 

These amines are produced by the following methods: — 
1. By heating the haloid compounds of C^Hgn+i radicles 
with a solution of ainmonia in alcohol : — 


'^3 


CHCI 3 . 


Tctiuincili>l-incthane. Siln tui clilDiofonii. Chloiofoini 


Silii'oforuilc acid 

H.CO(OIl) 

Formic acid. 


Silicunucctic m id. 

C’lI,.CO(OH) 

.\ccilc ucid. 


.‘silUMii^iTipiDiilc adiL 

c,,ii,vro(OH) . 

Ihupiutiic acid. 


in 

(ir 

III., 

s' II 

N ! If 

N., ; n:, 

(II 

III 

' (ii: 

Aminoiiiit 
(1 molcuiilc). 

Moiianiino. 

Ainmonia 

C2 iinducuh s). 


N ' IV 
I iV 


i'' iiiiary 

M.'lll.tluljlC. 


.Scf.imlfti y 

nitiii.iiiiliic 


( R" j ir { li' 

N ' 11 ., N., - R'., N-^R" 

■ hi: ■ ir II 


ul.tiy dlaniiiiCH. 

R' 


R" 

N,-! R N.,- 
I R', ■ ( R" 

'Iciti.iiy 4iiiimiuc8 
11 "' 


1 I;> 

II. 


i R"' 

I'V 

LI’ 



('„1I.,„.I, + NIJa 


i:'->]‘Hmtiioniuiii lodido. 


Iodide Ilf ladicic. 

The resulting compound is formed on the type of the 
salts of ammonia, and like these bodies is decomposed by 
fixed alkalies : - - 

-p KllO - N(C„TT 2 , 4 .i)Il 2 + OH 2 + KI- 

Amine. 


N(ana,.+,)n:,i 

U'-yl-»inuionimn 

Iodide. 


Xlll. Aminks. 

It has been previously stateil that amines are derivatives 
of ammonia or its liydrate and haloid salts (p. or),*!), hydro- 
gen being [nirtially or entirely rejilaced by ijydrocarbun 
radieles. .\iiunes biiilt on the ty[ie of NII 3 may arise 
from the replacement of hydrogen in Xll., , or NmHj,, 

thu.s forming nionuminrs, diamines, or (riumines : — 

{ 11 " 
X..- II.> 

“ I it; 

Diiunine. 

Similarly triaiuine.s are formed by rciilaceiiient uf Hgby R'". 

Kuch of tliese groups of amine.s is liirtlier divisible into 
primary^ stdnulary, and terfiary, aci'urding a.s one-third, 
two third.s, or all tlie liydrogen of aminoniii is replaced 
by hydro«"arbon radicles. For example : - 

1 IT I IT I IT 

\ X ’ IT 

(n hi 


TcrtMiry triarniaea 


At the same time, according to the proportion of the re- 
agents, the temperature, it’c., in the first reaction, more or less 
of the secondary and tertiary monamincs are produced: — 

-1 - N( 0 „H 2 M-,),>H 2 l + .NH 4 I 

Secondary niuimmine 
hydriodidc. 

3CJl2„+,I + riNIIs - N(C,.H2 «+,)sIII + 2NH,I. 

'rcrtlury iiionaniine 
liydiludidu. 

Amines (Mintaining dithnvnt radicles are obtained thus : — 
N(0..n,)H., H- CA\,\ -- N{(JlQ(CM^)njL. 

Kthylaiiilne. .Methyl iodide. Mcthyl-cmylarnmonlum 

The secondary and tertiary amines arc in all these cases 
liberated by the action of IvKO. 

2. (Jyanic and cyamiric acids (p. .'554) form two classes 

of etliereal salfo> analogous to the cyanides and isocyanides 
/p. 555); thus ■ ‘ 

N - C—0 1 T 0 =C=N— B' ; 

Cyuimtc. iMOcyanate. 

Isocyanates are premia red by distilling ethereo-potossium 
.salts of H.,S ()4 containing the necessary radicles with po- 
ta.ssiumcyanate: ITKSO 4 + C(:)".NK - C 0 ".NB':^ijS 04 . 
l.socyanurates are obtained by a similar reactjoh/su)Mtitut‘ 
ing iiotassium cyanurate for cyan ale. ‘ * T-. 

Both these clas.ses of idle ‘real salts furnish J j^nmery 
amines on distillation with caustic alkali : — v.,'c 

(:O.XlT + 2 K 110 -NlTir ,2 + K 2 C 03 . 

3. Nitn>'Sub.stitntioii derivatives of the pSTaffixU(^ ,are 

reduced by nascent hyilrogen, ainmoiiitiin 8 ulp^(|^ 
with the formation of amine . (see reduction of nit ' 
to cthylamine, p. 572). ^ 

With the exception of the methjdainines j(wh]pt arc 
,:;:useous), the amines of the present class are li^ipid^^^ids, 
having powerful ammoniacal odours and highly. pro- 
perties, restoring the colour of red litmus^ 
w ith aeids to form salts analogous to those of 

x(ch 3 )Ii., + nci 

Mctliylanilnu 

N(C2H,,,)3 hi 

I’Metbylamliiv. 


chlorldft. 
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amines.] C H li M . 

Like amnion ium salts, these amines form yellow crystal- 
line double salts when their hydrochlorides are mixed with 
a solution of platiuic chloride. The general formula of 
these salts (A representing , amine) is 2AHC1, PtCl 4 . 
Tertiary amines unite directly with iodides of C„Hon+i 
radicles, forming compounds of the type of haloid ammo- 
nium salts : — V , ^ 

N(C2Hi)3 + C^HJ = N(GJ1,) J 

TrietbybaUiia. 

These compounds do ^ not again furni«li the tertiary 
amino on treatment with KHO, but on heating witli Ag..() 
and water bodies such as tetnthjlamvioniinn. 

are produced. lltese bodies are highly 
(Rustic bases analogous*a> ammoniiiin liydro.Nidc, hut more 
like the fixed alkalies in their general behaviour. 

The amines of the present group are suhei!]»til)le of 
metamerism and isomerism. For example : — 

Metameric...ir(C3H7)II, , N(Cri3)(C,Tr,)ll , 

Propylamine. McthyUethylaminf Trinu'thylamiiie. 

Isomeric.. .N{CaH-)H„ , l>Jf(;iJ((:H,),]lI„. 

Propyliuniiie. i'soudoin opylniniiie. 

By the action of nitrous acid priuuiry amines arc con 
verted into nitrites, which arc decomposed on lieating, with 
the formation of the corresponding alcohol : — 

n(C,.H2,,+i)H2.iino,, - c,.i ro„+i.iio + on., + n., . 

The alcohols produced by this ri'uction are isounu ic and 
not identical with those of the rjidiclc from which the 
amino is derived in cases where such isomerism is [possible. 

The action of nascent hydrogen on the nitriles giY(‘s rise 
to the formation of amines : — 

CnH2,+,.CN -I- 2in N((m.,cM . 

The nitriles can be obtaiiied from the aleoliols by coin- 
hiiiiug the latter with sulphuric acid, converting the 
Bulpho-acid thus produced into a potassium salt, and dis- 
tilling this with potassium cyanide (p. 560). By (Combining 
all these reactions the homologous series of alcohols can be 
aitcended* . To give an illustration : — Metfujl alcnhnl is 
combined with sulphuric acid, and the residting suI])ho- 
aci<l converted into potassium methylsulplialc. Tliis latter 
salt is mixed withpobissimu cyanide and submitted to dry 
distillation, when methyl cyanidt! (acetonitrile) is produced ; 
this when acted on by nascent hydrogen is converted into 
cthylamine, which by the action of nitrous acid is trans- 
formed into ethyl alcohol. By a similar series of reactions 
ethyl alcohol can be coiivcjvted into propylamine, which by 
the action of HNO., is converted into pscKdopropyl alcohol. 

Isocyanides or Carhamuivs. -The.sc compounds, ineta- 
meric with the cyanides of liydrocarbou radicles (p. 550), 
may be; tegarded as formed on the tyi>c of ammonium 
salts ; tibus (X^rdpresenting the acid radicle)- - 

N"H,X' N’CrMl' 

■ >; Amnionlum wltH. rHvii.tinixic. 

Most^lof the reactions made ii.se of in i>rc[)aring tin* 
cyauidei'^give rise to the sinniltaiieous formation of iso 
ryanidEil' (see p. 655); the latter bodies are in exce.sswheii 
the id^des of the radicles are made to act upon silver 
cyanidfeMsocyanidea are also obtained by lic.iting primary 
amines wfth chloroforvn and caustic potash - 

• i’, ‘ ^ 

NR^4t3HCl3 + 3KIIO - X I JL -1 .‘iKOl + 30TT.^ . 

Thifif^^^iion. affords a ready means of distinguisliing 
primfl4y«,'wjiU6S> Us the isocyanidea are at ^nee detecteil, 
even vh^^mfQlest traces, by their powerful and nauseous 
odours.'^'^ 'u^/carbam^^ reduce many metalJic uxiih.*s 
(such as^H^iAg 20 ,<kc.) with the formation of cyanates 
of the cbhiaitt^d' hydrocarbon radicles. They possess pro 
l>erties decidj^y,BiDr|^ basic than their metamcride.s, com- 
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bining energetically with acids to form salts. When 
heated in scaled tubes the isocyauides are partially trans- 
formed into the corresponding nitriles. 

Moiuimines cotitaiaiuy Cnlion^x radicles are represented 
by allylaniiue^ N(C3ir_r,)II.2 . 

Mommims contain iiuj radicles . — These bases 

belong to two Lsomeric series cunespiwiding to the alcohols 
of the benzyl series and to the plieiiol.s. 'J'bis reiationshiv 
is exenii>lilieil by the following fonuuhe : 

(Vi,(Nii.,).cii3 ^ (\n,,cii.,(\ii.,) 

Toluiiliuc. i.suiiK‘iic witJi iU ii/.yl.iiiuiio 

C6ir3(xVii.,).((;ii3), o;i,.L’ii,('.ii3vXH,; 

Xylidinu Isiiiiumilmn illi X\ Ivljiuiine. 

The following an the im»ro important amines of the 
present groLi[» 

Prmi'inf. 

riionyliiiaiiii* (luiiliu**) 

l>en/ylaniiiu* ... . ( N !!«) 

Xylylaiiiiiii.- ( 

('yinyliiiiuiiL' .. < 'i„llis(N H-j) 

Tululdiiic .. 

Xyl inline* (Mi.j 

('inniMiiu* ‘ ',.,11.^^ MI.J.p ’H»)a 

Cyiiiidiiie < ’,.11 (N li.p.d- 

roe lit J I'll . 

Dihcnzylaininc . o' 

l>ixylyianiinr .. N II ) 

Diryinylaiiiino . 'i„n id‘( ^ ) 

Diplicnyhimim*.. \ I lr,).^(NIl ) 

Klliybphrnyl.mn p Vll.,)(N!I) 

Mi ti^l-plu'iiyl.iii p 

Trrtiari/. 

Triheuzyl.iiniiii.* (t’-lf 

TrixylylaiiiiiK} . 

Tib-yiuyliuiiiiu* (< 

Tri phcnyhiiniiu.* VI I ^ 

I)iiiu*thyl-]»ln*iiyl.iiniiic (I 

Diiucthylloliiidiuc P ’,,114. 

l)imethyIxyli»liuo (< V,ll.<d'H:,bJ(t’li3)jj.X 

DimclhylciunMim* (< 

hijnethylcyniidim* l^’idld dI;P4iP 'll 

The amines of the bt,n/\l scrii s are obtained by the. 
action of the ehlorivles of the enrresponding radicles on 
ammonia. Tuliiidine and its liuiuologues are juepared by 
reducing the iiitro-derivative.s uf tlio corresponding hydro- 
carbons by iiieuii.s of acetic acid and iron (ferrou.s acetate), 
ammonium sulphide, itc. : — 

cjJ,(N(X) -p ;bsii2 - (.vib,(NiT.o + 2011, -p as. 

Nurulu iitriu.'. ** Ainuloacii/fiiu (uniline). 

These latter amines, which may be regarded a.s aiiiido- 
beiizene, in which J, 2, a, lYe., It atoms are rcjd.urd by 
ir, li.,', It/, itc,, are sii.M-i'ptible of the i.somcric iiUMlitica- 
tion dependent on the relative j)ositions of the icplaced 
11 atoms. Thus we hiivi* — 

(b{NH,)((ni,)iiiiini c,.(NH )iit(’ii,)iiiin 

i ‘ y '* .j I 0 1 ♦ ft tt 

Orthotuliiulinc il' taiolanljUi.*. 

(V,(NH,)jiii((’ii;mi 

1 “ ■{ 4 “ . ij 

ruiaLDlUKllJK'. 

All the.se amines are basic colnmless li([uids, more or 
le.ss oily, and ])(js.sessing liiulily cli.ir.u't eristic odours. 
They ooiubine with acids fonuiu*,; crystalline salts, whi(di 
are decomposed by eau.stic alkalies willi the liberation of 
tlie amine. 

J*ht nylttmine tu* auilin’ ^ tla* fii-t member of the I'le.Miit 
series of primary umim“«, may be ri‘ga,rded as the lirst 
hoinolv.»gue t>f both llie above i.M)meric. series. It derives 
its name from the indii;o jdant [I ndiyofera as it was 

lirst obtained by ilistilhng indigo wP.h causiie jM^iash. 
Aniline is found in small quantities in coal-tar oil.s, but is 
manufactureil on the Large scale by reducing nitrobenzene 
with iron and acetic acid. Aniline whim pure, a colour- 
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less, oily liquid, having a peculiar odour ; it boils at 1 S 2 ° C., 
and solidities at - (\ The replacement of the plienylic 

hydrogen by halogens gradually di stroys the basic character 
of aniline. 'I’hus, chloraniline, C,;ll 4 Cl(NH.^), and diehlor- 
auiline, (V,ll;i^i‘>(^lli>)» b)rm eiNstalline salts witli acids; 
but trichloraniliiie, Ibj). possesses no basic 

properties. By the action ^* 1 ’ the iodides of 
radicle.s iquni aniline, tlie aiuido-hydrogen can be re[)laeed 
by these radicles, giving rise to llie formation of secondary 
and tertiary im.naniine.s eoiitaining ditlereiiL railich*.'', .'lUch, 
for example, as ^ ////// (( l 5 )(f II, jinMhnu'd l)y 

the action of 1 u])on aniline, ami snbsiMpieiit treatment 
with KIIO; (C\.II,)((Ul,)(C.yiii)X, 

formeil by the action of upon eth\i-aiiiline, t'ire. 

These tertiary amines eoiiibiiie directly willi 
producing stable i«»djdes - 

whieli are not deerunposed by KIlO, but by tin' action of 
Ag.X> and ^^llter are converti'd into alk ilin ■ li\ droxhles, 
aiiali>gouM t(» Nil. IK). Jt will be seen lit.it the iodides ul 
, , radicles can thus be eiiqiloyed todt'tenimie whether 
the amine is [)riinary, secondary, or tertiai v. \Mu‘n aiiiliue 
hydrochloride ami methyl alcoliol are lieitcd titgether in a 
sealed tube, the ainido hydn»gon is ]».irti.ill\ or entirely re- 
plac.ed ]>y nieth>l, giving risett* the fonuatitai of methyl ami 
diuielh^l aniline hydntehlorides. Winn lioth attnns of 
annilo-hyilrogeii have been tlius rephn etl, it the heating is 
coiilinueil the [ihenylio hydrogen beeoims rejdaced by 
methyl gi%iug rise to dimethyl toluidiiie ami its hoinologues. 
'riiis iuteresling intra-molecul ir siibstitutijii \va- disi’oven*(l 
by Hofmann. 'Flie nature of IIjo transformation will be 
seen from the following fonnulie : — 

DilUftio luiiliiM'' iMint fhyilnliii.lliU’. 

j IlIIK tl)> l\> lulllM- 

("nie last atom of phenolic hydrogen does not a[i[»ear to be 
removed by this reaction.) 

Xilroiis acid acts uptui aniline in a iii;mm*r similar to its 
action upon the piimarv moii.niiiiies, euiiveiling it 

into the corresponding alcohol (phenol) 

(\n-,tNii.,) I n\().-c\n/ii())-i-()ii,-i X.. 

If tlio aniline i.s diluted with alcohol, howexcr, inlerinediate 
products aic formed - 

2(.;n.(Nll::) -b UNO.. - 0,.dT,,X. + 20H., 

AiiihnL" ** loMi.iimiiu. 


Morphine C^yllj pN ()., Pscmlouiorphine; . C„H.,NO, 

('odeine ....CjallniNOa Codamine . .. l^W’l26^^4 

Narcotme C 22 H 23 N ( *7 Luuthopine .. . 

Jlieljiiiiie f^joIlaiNOs LaadaiiiTie ... c,.h;,no, 

l*a]>avt*niie C.,aIlj,jN 04 Mccoiiidinc .. tJ2iIJ23N04 

N iircta rie 1 „jjN ( )y C’ryptopuie CniH 23 N Or, 

J I ytl rocotjiniinc. . . Cjjl 1 15 N ( >3 Protopiiie C 20 II 10 ^ 

From various Ptanis, 

lyeliiiiiic ) From Niix Vomica, St Ignatius's 


ilydrocotariiinc... K, 3 lli 5 N ()3 


From Opium, 


Stiyeliiiiiic . ... 
Hrmim* 




hcan, &c. 

N ieol 1 iH*. * h i» 11 14 From tobacco. 

e'oiiiiif Fivin liijiidoek. 

S p.ii t ei 1 u- t ' 10 1 1 N u H a hrooiii. 

Atropine (h~Hl..NO;j From nightshade 

Aeniiiliin* b'jJIr’NO; From monk-shood 

Throb] < 1 L From-cocoa seeds. 

.. o.;.. . 1 M't • II II I. i Fi’oiii tea, colfeo, Ikx para 

ealleiiie und nu‘iue..(' I 1 ,,N .()., i ^ 

Idle constitution of tlie radieles contained in theso 
various bases Las not hitherto been made clear. Among 
tliii cinchona alkaloids — of which tlie valuable medicine 
qiiiiiinu is ;i mcmbia- some interesting cases of physical 
isomerism occur. Many bases have been obtained by the 
action of nvagents on the ojiiuni alkaloids. Abase isomeric 
with eoiiiiie lias been ]»re|)artal artiticiiilly by heating normal 
butyl aldehyde with an alcoholic solution of ammonia so 
as to pixiiluce tlllutiifrahloti' : 2C.jH.j..C.'OH — OH., 

('j, II J.. No, jiml liiori .'-aibmitting this latter substance to 
dry di.siilliitioii ; 0^11, ^Nt.) - Oil., = C^H,r,N . 

Jiiisrs J mm iv/y/oz/.v N’o/^/v7-a-.— T he following are a few 
bases of aiiinial origin : - 

tTcutiiH. .... ( ’P )., Kn,m juia; of iw lle^h. 

. ,, N- I. \ Fmm creatine by the action of 

( n atimnr I , N-.O ; . ^ 

* ' i s ronu’ :l(‘uLs. 


^ iiaiiiiiiM' \ i .1 •! 

^ / si ron^ aouls. 



r.ll.N,.., j I'™ !!””""' "“I ““'J 

.^ai lint* ('d I , > Fi om llcsh of vortcbrati. 

^lany ba,^es lia\t*, been obtained by the destructive 
ilistillation uf organic nuitter coiituiiiiug nitrogen. The.se 
coiiipniimls are tertiary iinniaiiiiiies: - 

( 'biTii.ii’ii.. (' 11 \’ ^ di.slilliiig cinclioiiA alkaloids 

'* I with (•.'iiislic pota.Mi. 

J'yrrol ^\II:,N From ooal-tnr and animal oil. 

Others an; di*rived from oil [irodiieed by tin* destriielivo 
ili.stillation of bojie<, Ac., ainl coal-tar naphtha: — 

Puidinr I P.'irvolini! CylljaX 

Fi' iiliin* H 7 N (’oiidino Pj„H,_.,X 

l.iitidiTw* (MIjX Ituhidine CulTj^N 

(’c'llidiiir ,X Vii’idinc 


(Vd^jN, + UNO., -- + 2011.^,. 

Az(Mli|>‘lienyltli.iiii.iH'. " ti\ Nli.unirif. 

If Nilt.s of aniline are enijd«>yed, uf llie^e azo-derivatives 
me pruiluci'd. 

Aniline emnbine.'^ with aldidiyde.^ v idi ih*- ilindnatioii of 
watci\ jirudin ing pic — 

2 (\;ll,\li.-f (dl,roii - Oil.- lIi,N.^ 

Pamnill/r a ]»olyiiieri(le of aniline, tlie composition | 

Oj ,!l , ,N . , i-> Ixiiuw 11. i 

Alili'd 1i» tin* J'j’e-Uljl uruU[> uf imiine-, j, ttftphficitcfni*-, | 
<\..11-^NII ). j)iuduce i by the Mdn« iii)n uf nit 1 uimplilha- | 
Icjif 

Xainr.tf AU. ifxiil ' Tiiu';i* cumjiulind .m- Uigmiie b.i.*.es 
cxi.''tini: iiii.idv b>riin‘d in pl.int^. Willi tlie <*xeeptiun ut 
t.f r(MI,.\) and fu///'/// , wliicli an; .'-efumlary moua- 
inirb.-, liie .'dk ih 'id.-. :it pre.-^eul known are terliai) com 
punnd. d’li'- iuihiwinj an' .'•oHjC (d llie UMai* ini[M>rUiit 
uf tijJ7 gruiqj ut .innne-' : 

Ffi'iti I !: >J i’/iu //.S’ t‘J I ' iiii'Icnut, 

Qiiiiiinr.. Qui'i.miine * '•./|K.,.X.,< 

('irirli/.n lit- Pm line... t 


Jli/firamitirs (p. hOS), when boiled with pota.sh soliiticm, 
are converted into bn.sic compounds. Ainarijw^ , 

is a sub.^taiice funmMl in 1 hi.^ manner from liydrobenzamide. 

Jhamuirs an* formed by ri'acttions auajogoiis to tJioso 
employed in tlie ])ri‘[)aiali'>ii of monaiiiine.s — 

( \,! I Jlr, -1 2 XII, - X.,(C JT.,„)lI,. 2 HRr 

IC' ■lihiDii'Mk* iy'-aitimin« iUtiyiln)bi»»nit(le. 

As ill the ]>ivp.iriitioii of int»naniiiies, secondary diamines 
are at tin* s:niie tilin' formed : — 

oc il ^dh-.-f lNJI. N ii\, ,ir,.. 2HRr-f2Nll4Rr. 

1;" .ir'Miii.iiu . l>i IL" 111 ■ iJiliydi’iiliiomiiU*. 

The actiuii uf KIK) u))on the ia‘inr,iry diamine dihydro- 
biuiuide i.^dilleient fiuiii its action dipoii tlic cuiTespoiuliiig 
monaiiiine eoinponnd, inasinneh ms an oxido of the diamine 
is fornn'd : 

N,((\,ll dM,Kr.,-| 2 KHO-N,( 0 „H,,JHeO + 2 ivBr + OJl 2 

l:" ili.tiiiiiN I'.iluilm- i:-"(lmiiiinoniuni OJtlde 

hli'liiiiU*. 

'I'lie diamine^ curre.-jMiiiding to benzene and its homo- 
lugue.s aie ])i()duccd l»y the reduction of the dinitro- 
deiivalive> of tlie resjiective hydrocarbons — 

(\.ll./N<).,)., d (ML, - CoH,(NH 2)2 + 40 H.;. 

niiiitiubuiizciu’. riienyleno dtomltio. 
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Iiiturmediali- products are sometimes formed - 

CeH,(NO,)2 + 3II, CaH.(NCU(?4If,) + 20H,. 

Dlnitrobcnzone. Nltrunliinc. 

The diamines have not been investigated with the 
amount of detail that has been bestowed upon the iiiuna' 
mines. By the action of the iodides of radicles 

upon ethene and diethone diamines a largci number of 
bases have been obtained, in which the anniionic hydrogen 
is more or less replaced by these radicles. T)i:uuines form 
two classes of salts, u.’onncid and dia(*id. 

Tnaminng . — The following belong to tliis elass : - 

Ouaiiiilino or carbotriamine 

Mflamlme nr carliodiphcMivblrijiminr .. . ^ 

Tri])hciiyl-i:uaiiidme f‘';curbntriph<-nYl-triiUiuiu*.. ’,.11,,, 

Aniline (>olon?'s.—' X largo nniuber of the oDljiur'i o]»- 
tainod from aniline lire triaininos, and may 1)0 coiivtuuMitly 
referred to here, liomnitnie (magejitii or fucli.siint) is the 
base of a splendid red dye whi<di servos as Ih*; sl irting 
point of numerous other c<donrs. It is propan d by o\i 
di/ing a mixture of aniline ami tohuMino ^\ith arsonie 
mad 20,11, N - .^11 . - O (Uosauiliiie). 

Mauve is a purple dye protluoed ]>y tlie oxidation of aniline 
by moans of sidphuric acid ami potassium dichromate. 
The base of this colour is nmnreine (0.,dl,,Nj), and it is 
interesting as being the lirst of the aniline dyes practically 
employed in the arts. 

The juiinerous other dyes diTived from benzene, phenol, 
and iiaplitlialene cannot be diseiis.'^ed lien*. 

It has been roN^ently observed by J)r Otto Wilt that the 
peculiar properties f*f organic colouring substances an! in 
most cases due to the combiiioil ]»reseiiee of two groups or 
radicles attached to a carbon nucleus. The one which is 
the colon r-produeiug gruiij) is termed the the 

other is a salt forming group, /.e , a grouj) which confers 
upon a molecule eitliea* m*idity or basicity. A substance 
containing a cbroiuoi>hi*ro doi‘s not l)eeoine a (M*lour until 
the salt-fonniug group is introducod into the molecule; 
such potential colouring matters ara tlierefon' termed 
di romoijfinUn The chroim)|»horic grouj) exercises its in tin 
cnee moic powerfully in the salts of eohmring substanct’-^. 
Tlie principal salt forming grou|)s combined A\ith aroinaiic 
nuclei are 110 and Nil.,, so that nio-;fc e]iroim»gens of this 
class give rise to two colours a«'cording as one or other ol 
the foregoing radichs enters into their com|)osiiioii, 

PhosphhieSf vlnsZ/o's, ^Stihlnrs, und /iit>uu((/iinrs. 

These compounds are analogues of tlie amines, ami 
contain the above elements in j»laet* of nitrogen. Some of 
the methods em[)loyi‘d in their })roductiun are seen in the 
following reactions ; — 

2PIJJ 4- 20,11.1 hZii<)--2P(C,Tl.)lf,l-f ()ir, I-Zni, 

IMioSphonlara Elhvl r.Oiyl 

loUldc. lodiilo. loduli. 

3Zn((\lij)2 f -'PC'l., -- + -'JZl'K’ 

Zinc fthldc. “ Tncili}! 

AsNa, + 3(’,fl,,L ■ A.s(C.,ir,), + 3\.il 

Sodium F.itol 

aracinc ulluy. ituild'-. 

The corresponding tertiary stibiiies and bismuthine.i are 
produced by a similar reaction. 

The compoumls of the [>resen group are possessed of 
great affinity for oxj’^gen, many of them taking tire spon- 
taneously when expo.^o<l to the air. ArstnuUnnthfjl or 
C 4 iGodfjly As.j(Ciljj) 4 , is a spontaneously inflammable litjiiid, 
having a most repulsive odour, produced by ihi* action of 
methyl iodide on sodium arsenic alloy, or by di.^tilling a 
mixture of potassium acetate and arsciiious anliytlride. 
ThePanalogy between these compounds ami the amines is 
still further exemplified by the following rcacti«ms 


r{C,,TI ,)3 -I- CH,T = P(0,H,),(CII.,)r 

TrU-fhyl phosphine Methyl hstlde. hyl illethyl phoephonliim 


2 Sb(Cnlly)^r -f- Ag .,0 H- 

IVheiliyl 
stlbniiiuni 1 ‘ 

P((l,IL,),ni -I- KUO 

Trietijy! plmspiionliim 
iudi(l<' 


OIL - 2SKC,TL,)J10 2AgI 

'Ictrrtliyl stltMiniuui 
hyJroAiik* 

+ KI + OII 2 

Ti K r|i\l 


XIV. A.mioks. 

The conipt)iinds of this class an' most conveniently re- 
garded as derived Jroni acids by the. substitution of NH2 
for the HO oontanuul in the carl)o\\l grouj) It will be 
thus tivident that, monobasic mids can yield iinl}' one 
amide— a of tin*, lonn Ji'( )(Nil ,). TolYbasie 

acids, on the other ijand, can have tlmir Jiydroxyl paitially 
or entirely rej)la(‘ed by umitlogon. lliu.s yielding normal 
and acid amides. The laltia* aie known as amir <idd,y . 


Fnn'i />.' 'j.f 

f;()(NII.) I r()(\||.,) 

I eo(ii()) ‘‘ 1 (’()(\ii;) 

Aflll .•nnuJi' \,,1 ir'iil d’.ililr* 

(.Viiiic ill. ul;. 

Fnnh ./r,./'. 

CO(NIL) (C(>(M1.,) leOfXlI,) 

R'" ^ 0()( IK )) U'" ( N 1 1 ) TL' ( '( )( N 1 1.,) 

CO(IIO) (C0(ll()) |('0(\lt.;) 


Acid 

(Ainu* iu Ills). 

Amides are primary, secondary, tiv tiitiary, mcvuiiiug a.s 
one ihiril, two-thinls. or all the hydrogen of the .jmnioni.i 
is replaced by acid ladiclcs (see j». TiT 1). 

Amide.s are |>roiluct‘il- (1.) Ily di>tilling the iionnal 
ammonium salts of the corresjiouding acids : - 

CI1,.C()(0NII, OH, -- (Ml,OOfNJf,) 

Ainiiioiilum ju’idfit.* " <'f m iI.N-, 

CoHp[('-0(OXH.^)I 2011, = !<'<kM[,)L ; 

uiiiinn fiiKvii 

(2.) Also l.y till' aolioii of aiimioni.i on tiu' .n iu li I'al 
(;ir,.('(X'l 2N11, (’ll ,cn(\ I MIX’!. 

Afi'ti 1 ( him iili* Vti'.'.M.i' 

iy the further actiou of 1 haliih* uj)on the 

primaiy monamide secondaiy and t'Tliuy inoniniiihM are 
{•rodiiced : — 

<’H ,(^0('l4CH .,0O(XlI,) (Cll , 00) ,(XII) MiCl 

Ai‘* t \ l I hliji idi' \v 1 Tanii.li'. 

((Ml,(U)).(Xll) I Ollg’OOl ((dl (N I) N 

I >l:ii i-taliilih' A' i't.\ I I li!iil 'iji- I 1 la> i ! I. ' K'. 

Diacetamide is also fornn d I'V tlic .n rion ffO] 

upon acetamide and cetamidi- by In.ating .n-i iMUiti i!e 
(iiicth}l c.}aniilc) ^^ith ae.'tn* aidiulndc. 

The formation of ainiiir' ci.iitaimii’g dv.id radnles is 
cxemjililied by llie eijuati'Mi 

CJ\^{V()V]). 4 -IXHs (.MlJf^OtMI,)!, I 2XH^C1. 

SiK I 111) 1 I'hloi nil*. s ii ■ I’j; ■ ■ ’ 

(3.) mi vies are IvuiuimI by the atix'U «•! ammonia on 
the ethereal salts of tin* i-oiTe^{iondirig .icid^ 


(di...00(0( 

rally! 


0 4 Ml . -(dl ) 4 (\dl,.IIO 

A. : 1- t*i\ 1 .'ill (ih;/.. 


I (’iHiH'.ir.) , .,v, 

I ('()(()( ',11 ,) - 


let 


’C,tl,.lK» 


I ('(»(<)( Ml-,) 

(C,.ir,)'’(ii()'» :5Mi. 

■* ( ('<)(()e.ii-,) 


( (-'<>( MI.,) 

(C,lh)'’(lK>) ('< H ML.) + 30., H,. 110. 

I ot)(Nn ;> 

eitiiiniidr Kahvl ah'ohcJ. 

V. 7:i 
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All the known amides are white crystalline solids, many 
of them t)osses8ing both acid and basic properties. Boiled 
with acids or aikdies the primary amides regmuTalc their 
parent acids 

CH., (H)(NHo) + HCl + Oil. = CH3.COOH + T< ll.iCl 

Aci tumidc. * Acutic arid. 


C1I,.C()(NII2) 4- KHO ^ CH^-COOK + NII3. 

Arrtaiiiidc rotussiuni acetutr. 


Distilled with primary amides are converted into 
nitriles : — 


rf4C0(NTr,) - oil - cn,(^Y 

AuManiiiK* Acidomliili*. 

(\,ir,(’()(xii.,) - on. 0 , 11 , (\\ 

ni'n^iinidr. ni-ii/fiiitrili' 


o.,(>,(xii,). -.’Oil. -- ((’Nr,. 

OMinMik* 

A7uic aic iiitorinediate betwci-n tli(‘ amides and 

their paron^ acid'^, from which they an* jirndiiced by sub- 
niirtini< the acid ainnmijiujii salts to tlrv di^lilJalion 


I (’OfONll,) 
} (’OOH 
Aci<’ loii’iioiiiuiQ 
oxiilatf 


CUI, 

Acid .'iMinKiniuni 

MU'CUUVlC 


I c()(o\ir^) 

1 coou 


on. 

on. 


I COlNII.) 
I ('(toll 


iC 0 {Nn.,) 

i('o(.)n"- 

SiHcinainii- 


Di.iinides of diliaMc acids must be distini^uished from 
secondary mon.nuides eontaiiiiji.:^ dyad acid radicle.'i. 'I'lic 
latter are termeil i midis. T!m>, 


an 


I CO((>Ml,) 
'1 (!(.)( Ill 


Acid luiniioiiiuiii 

.••italtmtt'. 


-on, - i(.',n,(('oy"(Xii)''. 

SiKciniinhlc. 


Ethereal salts of amic acids ha\e bc(‘n obtained by 
vanmis jiuthods. 1 'lie follu\\j]ij.c are a Icnn examples • — 


/ ( V(lM' 11.) 


(.’(l''(Xll.)(oi'.ll,) (<OI ,"(11(1) 

Ktiu'l (aiiMin.itc ,) li\ 1 iital.nnute 


((aKNil.r.ll,) 

l(’( Mill 

KlIiyidMii'.ic M id. 


.'i)[Nll,( 

eiii m 1( uiltiiniK 


>i.)l(nn)t(ui.r(..(;,,ii,){;:;™j 

lime :u‘id. \;iri,(i niiin | liciiv iiii.ilaiii.ilc 


'Phi* .'-ah.', formulated above, containiiiL^ the radicle in the 
carboxyl j^ri/up, an*, nmlnd , tlm.so in nnIh'cIi lln; radicle 
replaci .5 aiiiidu liydro;;ui aj e <trnl. Tl:c aiiiiiioiiiuiu salt 
ol carbamic acid is toiijied by the direct action of eaiboii 
dioxide oil ammonia: - r(J''(()XII,)(NII ,). 

'Pile neutral ethereal .salt^ of cail'iimic acid are known as 
iinthitths. 

Alhtdanndis an* C(»iiipoiimB iiilci im diatc lu tween ainitie.s 
Mild e.mide.s, that is. coiitainin;; bulh |iu'iti\(‘ and negative 
ladicics. Tile lollowiiig arc examjilc.-, 

CMIJJ rwo ((!())" 

N't'II.w 

hr ' hui, h'ji, liL 

li'i. I lair. J J'I.<I1.\1 lin-fliyl 

.(..( laiJiid*-. di:i' cltinildc diln •■/ 1 .ii-lc (iMii.iii'-. 

It lias been [dcMnii.sly ineiilioiicd lli.it cyanic acid forms 
two clasn.''of coiii|ioiimls analogous lu the nilrih-s untl 
carbamnics. Sidplmcyaiii': acid torm.s two analogous 
si'Hc.s The ctlieie.d salts oi the i.'.«)-sci io. derived tioiii 
these acids can be, furmiilatf’d as alkalimidc-, : 


N 


I 11 



CjHMIC !l( I'l, ISdt MWmO' 

Ol CHinniii'lc. (*i ti.f 111) 1 I'u, l»i!iiiilc 


f (',S 

I e.,n 


I lln I IsosuIjiIk, 
i \,iiii«ti', or rlh> I 
siilpliiK utbliiildu 


j (:.s 
I c,n 


lipli'K iti'bmildi*. 


W)stdjd(nrf/,nnt/f^, is intere.sting as 

being obtained from oil of mu.stard. 

(hrlHimidr mul Crm C()(NII..)^. ~- The.se compounds 


are the neutral amides of carbonic acid. TJrea is the chief 
solid constituent of human urine, and is interesting as 
being the first organic compound synthesized (Wohler, 
1828). It was first produced artificially by heating a 
solution of ammonium cyanoto : CNO{NH^)»'CO(NH2)2. 

Urea may also bo obtained by the action of ammonia on 
carbon oxydicLloride : COClo +* ^NHg = CO{NH2)2 + 
2N11/.11; by the action of ammonia on ethyl carbonate : 
CO(OaH,)., + 2Nn3 - CO(NIIj,) 2 + 2C2H5.HO ; and by 
the action of heat on ammonium carbamate and carbonate : 
2C()(NH.>)(0NH4) - CO(Mll..)', + (NH4).C03, and 
(M1,).,(TI -- 20U,. = C0(NH.,)2- 

lUca crystallizes in lung wdiite 4-aided prisms, very 
.soluble ill water and alcoliui. It coTybines witli acids, form- 
ing ctmipuumls like (T)(XM HCl, C0(NTr2).,.TlN03, 
and with metallic ovidixs, forming such compounds as 
C()(NIl..).,2Hg<.). Healed with water to a very high 
teni|)eratur(*, it decuinpuMxs into carbon dioxide and am- 
monia : ()()(NMJo)^.4-()H.,-(X)., + 2I^H.j; by the action 
of nitrous acid it i.s decomposed into carbon dioxide, 
nitrogen, and water: (’< )(N II.,)., N^O,, ~C0.2 + 2()H2+ . 
2N., . Urea is also dee«»nipuseil by cjdorine ^with the lor** 
illation of cyaiiuric acid, Sic . : CCO(NUo)o -f *3C1.2 
N.,-h2HCl. 

Uri'a combines with al(lehyde.s, with the elimination of 
water, giving lisi; to a seiie.s of compounds termed wndes. 

By the acti<‘n of lieat on ;uiiiiK>nium suljihbcyanate, sulpho- 

(VS(M1.,).„ is obtaini'd. 

Cnmponvd 'urvHs are derived from urija by the replace- 
ment of aiiiido hydrogen by hydrocarbon radicles. Some 
of tin*. nictJiods employed in their production arc shown 
by the following equation.-; : — 

IICNO I X((U1,)I1._, - j 

Cyani<: nod Kl'iyhiJiiiiii*. Ktli>i UffiU 

liCNO X((’„II.,)JI - CO I 

i.umii niclhjrl nvea. 

2X((V,11,)IL + cs, - 

('•nliiiii iJiplkiiyl 

(IlM)|p! l.'r .Sll]]ih I UlL'il. 

Unc Avtd ((V.NJIjO.) is contained in human urine, 
ser|ieul.s’ i*\crement, giiaiio, itc. It i.s a diba.sic acid yield- 
ing a large numljer ol dcri Natives by oxidation, ifec. It 
ha.s never lasen obtained arlilieiaily. 

Uxi;i.A.NSirij:i) i.tuoANic Compounds. 

'Phe.Mi are .sul•.^t;^m•e.^ of which the formuliO have not 
yet bLMii satisfactorily deleniiined, owing to their com- 
plexity of compo.sition and ti» tlie. ditlicully of obtaining 
them in a state of purity, 'riie names and sources of some 
of these iHunponmis are given below. 

J//n/Ao/c, abundant in linseed, mallow root, ifcc.} allied 

.'-tareli and gum ; soluble in cidd water. 

(rum-tnfj/iiniut/i, a kind of mucilage, insoluble iu^ Water, 
but becoming soft ami gelatinous 

/^f7m (C.,.lf,/)^ f), a transparent jelly contained in 
most ripe fruibs ; solulile in water, ]»recipitatcd by alcohol ‘ 
It is probaldy allied to tlie carbohyimtes (p. 564). 

Jifsiiis, allied to th(‘ terpemxs. (\mimou rcsili (colophmiy), 
frojii pine, contains two acids, tdndic arid (C^^H^O^) and 
//imr avid (U..„ 11. the former crystalline, the latter 
I amorphous. (Itlier well known resins are /df,, nuutic^ 

' cojhtl^ stniflftniCf druf/on's hioml^ ikc, A^nhtt is probably a 
fossil resin. 

( %iuitfr/iour (fudia-rybber) and gntiorperf^. .^ the , 
hardened jiiice.s of species of Ficus, Eupharhia, FsOhan^ra, 

&(\ These substances appear to consist of .a. mixture of 
terpenes (p. 559). 
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Balsuifis* iiTQ natural mixtures of resins with volatile 

oils. 

Biiumem result from the decay of vegetable matter out 
of contact with the air. PU-cwil^ and jai are allied 

to bitumen. Petroleum and rock-oil have been loferred to 
as paraffins (p. 55G). 

The remaining compounds we have to notice are 4 )f 
animal origin. 

Albuminoid Subtttanrrs or Proteub. -'rin.M; r^lll>stalu;cs 
contain carbon, hy<lrogen, nitrogen, ox^g. n, and sniiill 
quantities of sulphur (©'8 to 1*(J per cent.). S, rum i»f 
blood is an albuminous substance, soluble ui water, 
precipitated by alcohol, and coagulated by J)eaiiiig A//;/ 
albumin is the chief ^constituent (»f white oi‘ tgg ; it 
differs from blood serum ia being [)rccj pit.ited bv«-thcr. 
Globaliu ia present in bl(«>il seruin, connet;ti\e tN-.u •, 
it is insoluble in water, soluble in diliile acnU and alU.ihi s. 
Myoshiy allied to globulin, exists in inu^cuhir aiul 

vitellui in yolk of egg. nuHrin. is an alkaline albiiininate 
which occurs in milk, coagulable by c,.‘rtaiii animal mem 
braties (such as rennet or stomacdi of calf), wnli ilu* fonni- 
tion of cheese. Fibrin is I be ])rotcld w/iicli r.niMS tin' 
clotting'of blood; it is an tilastij; subotama* of lilaiin.-nlou.-. 
structure, insoluble in \va.ler at ordinary ti iiijn r.duiv^. 
Ptptonea result from the action ot gastric jnici* nnon 
albuminous substances; they are soluble in watt-r, and .nc 
not coagulated by boiling, 

lLiiitu}ylohui (which, with the odier ^llb>t:lncc^ to l»c 
mentioned, is allied to tlni pndcMcU) is tin- chief .-.ai- 
HtitUOllt of the red c.orpuscles of the bltMid ot MSls biMic 
animals; it can be obtumed in the crystal hue ionn frum 
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the blood of certain animals, and contains, in addition to 
tho usual eleiueiiLs coiii]>osing prutcids, about 0*4 per cent, 
of iron. I fa- mat in results from the decomposition ot 
Lmtnoglobin. 

Prftsi/ir is the albuminous constituent of gastric juice, 
which converts proUuds into peptone -i. 

is a si*ereti*»n from tlie salivary glands, 
and from all miieoiu memluMms ol tin* animal boily. 

iUlahn and (linmlri u. -The lir.d of llie'ti sul).>lances is 
in’odiici'd by the ai tion of boiling w. it* i' **ii membranon.s 
tissue, skill, tcniloii-., ami bmie.-^. I^iiiud-is-* nearly ]>ure 
gdaliji from the .^w im bladdei ol the .-riiig-mi .md other 
tishes. I'ominon .si/j- anil glui^ .irii e.\.im|']e'^ *‘1 iinpuro 
gelatin, (lelalin is .snluble in water and ])ri-ei]»:t.jt i d by 
alculiu] ; tile ai|iiu in-^ sulation is coin[*|t‘tel\ pin ijatatcd 
! by tannic acid (p. nTd), tins la^t le.n-tioii bein:^ the lui-as 
! of tlui ]*roccs-% of tanning, Wiu n liidrs aie .at i pet] in 
I an infusion of t»ak li.n'k oi- nf other 1*^1 a nee.-. yi« I* ling 
I taiiiiitmudd, thii gel.itimj of t’ne hide hv the adn-ii nl the 
1 tannin is convert i*il into Irnlna*. i'L. Kirin. is a g- l.itin- 
j oils suh.sl.ince, ol*l. lined lioiii the i otilagi- ot llii‘ joints 
and ribs, w'liich dillbi.s in some j.-.pi*i;l> fruni gidatni. 

Krrnfin is a name gi\i‘n to sevi r.il ^ail' stance., lelr after 
the coinpleli* exlianstioii of horn, n.nl-, b-.itlier', hair, i'. e.. 

■ hy v.uioiis .solvents. 

Probvjun is a phoNpliorelled laity .-nh Line,-, toinuiig 
tile chief coiistihumt of nerve, I»i>i1mI with hiryta 

water, it deeoiiijioses into .•'ti-aiii* aei'i, el\e"iin, plioo- 
jdionc ai*id, ami other sub'^tanees, aiming wlmh in- 
I Imied trinndhyl-oxntliyl-ainmoiiium h\diate or 
\ N((dl J,R\dl,.‘H(J)Uf). . m al,) 
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CHEMNITZ 


CHEMNITZ. ;i town of the kingdom of Saxony, in the 
circle of Zwickau, 50 miles W.S.^\^ of Dresden by rail, in 
a beautiful plain at the foot of the Erzgebirge, watcavd by 
the Eivor ('hemnitz. an affluent of the Mulde. It is the 
first iiiaiiufaeluring town in the country, and in ]>upulalion 
ranks next to Diesdeii and Leipsic. 'rJioiigh in general well 
built and possessing a large number of handsome edifices, 
it has eoinj»aratively few of special interest ; among the 
most inn>orlant are St James’s church, tlie ancient town- 
house, the post-olhee, the tlicatre, the new realselinlf. and 
the exchange. It contains a Itomnn (^itholie and five 
Protestant churches, and lias three ei\ic seln.uils, a 
gymnasium, a royal industrial school, of great repute 
tliroughout Saxony, a scliool of practical designing, and an 
extensive Sunday school under the directii>ii of the work 
men’s union, it is the seat of several large ailministralivc 
odices, and a cliamber of <-oniuierce and indnstiy ; ami among 
its s()ci(‘ties are two scholastic associations, a merchants’ 
uuioij, a seiiuitilie as.soeiatiuii, and an arehiteetnral ami 
artistic smiety. 'I’lie cotton goods, and especially the 

stockings, for which it is mainly celebnjit d, rival thost* of 
England in <|iiality anil cheapness ; and it is also famous 
for the manufacture* of stunning inai hinerv. 'rhere arc 
nineteen distinct establishimuils for the \\eii\iiig of woollen 
and half-woollen cloth ; and liainl looms are engaged 

in the same trade. The stocking weaMnir is prosecuted by 
sixty three linns, jiartly in regular iactorii'S ami ]nrtly b\ 
the domestic system. ’Hie dye woiks number tliirt\ -three, 
the 1*1 ini works eight, tlie l»leach-woiks six, and thi* 
chemieal works six. 'rbere are about eighty establishments 
for engineering operations, one of which, fiuimlcd about 
llicliard Hartmann, eniplo\s 10(M) woikmeii, ami 
niamifactiires steam-i*ngincs of all descriptions, mining and 
boring boilers, ami a gn at \aiiety (d' iiiipleiuents. 

The export trade is, of course, \erv e.\lensi^e ; ami iii It'Tl 
Hit* \alue of till* miofls despateluMl to America alone 
amounted to J.4, 500, ()()(). TIkh* i^^ abumlaiit railway 
CiUiniiiinical ion in all direeti<ujs. ’riie |ioj)iila1 it)n in 
was 30,755; in iStiJ, r)|,s75; anil m I.s71, 7t>,3t^O. Jn 
the last of the.'C years it was found that, with the e.xeeption 
of about 180ii lounan ( ’atliolics, ( Jennan (’atholies, IS 
Jews, ami a iVw ilissi liters, tlie ]>ei*plt wi re all Prt>testants. 

(.dieiimit/ was originally a settlemriit ot the Sorbiaii 
\VcmJ>, which rcci-ivMl its tirst (’liii'dian Chureli from 
Otto 1. in 0.'5S. In tile 1 l?tli ci iitiiiy it obtained niuiiiei|)al 
riglit-^ from T-utliairc II., and fnun t]ie 13tli U\ the 17tli 
eenturv it ranked a.> an imperial cir\. Knuu its very 
roinineiiccinent its iJi<»spi-jity was dm mainly to its manu 
factniing industry, tlie mielem^ ol wlneli seems to haw 
been the lim*n-wea\iijg of the W'eiids. do tins were added 
extensive bleaeliing and woollen cli»tli e'>t.d.]isljnients, which 
raised tlie t<tW!i to great iniportaiiee in tlie 15th eeidiiry. 
In 15*30 the Kefonnation was intmilurcd, and 1540 s:nv 
tilt* di.>si lint ion ol tlie great. lieiietlieline inonaslt*r\ which 
h ui b<‘en fniimleil in 1 11.55 by T.titliaire at Sehhtss ( dii*mnit/., 
niMUit 3 mill > nmtli of the city. Tn tin- d'hirly Years’ AVar 
the city wa-^ plnmleied by both t^weihsaini fnn>erialisls, 
and its trade was almost eoiij]»letely ruined. Ijv tlie close 
of tin* eenlnry, however, it began to iect»vt*i\ ehielly through 
the introduction ot cottmi- weaving, wlinli as early as 17311 
t‘in])lo\cd ‘JtiOO ItJonis. 111 1 775 the PaiLtlhli ipiilt inaiiU' 
faeture was cmiiiiH'iieed, and in 17'J’5 the Arkwright 
system .>f cotton-w caving. After the jieace tjl l^iris there 
was uiHither juiiotl of decay ; but a iwiNal .''<•1 in about 
3^34 when >Sa.\(»ij\ joined the eustoins union. Tlie cotton 
riianufacture sntfered considerably duriiiL: the American 
'dvil War, but by no means so severely as in the Englisli 
low ns. 

CHEMNITZ, Makiin (1533 1580), probably the ablest 
Lutheran theiJogian of the period immediately succmling 


that of Luther himself, w'ds born at Treuenbritzen in the 
mark of Brandenburg, on the Utli November 1522. Uu 
father, though of noble rank, was in somewhat straitened 
circumstances, and Martin’s education was frequently 
intcrruiited owing to jiecuniary difficulties. In his 
fourteenth year he was sent to school at Wittenberg, 
where he had frequent opjiortunities of hearing Luther 
preach. He studied at the universities of Magdeburg 
(15.3*)- 42), Frankfort-umihe-Oder (154.3), and Wittenberg 
(1515), devoting himself specially at the last of these, 
under the advice of Melanehthtfn, to mathematics and 
astrology. In 1547 he removed to Konigsberg, where he 
was appointed in the following year rector of the cathedral 
.school, and two years later (1550) Ijbrarian to Duke Albert 
of Prussia, whose patronage he had gained through his 
aeijuaintance witli astrology. It was during his residence 
in Konigsberg that Chemnitz first turned his attention 
seriously to ilu'ology, and that he tirst had an opportunity, 
in the celebrated controveisy with Osianderoii the doctrine 
of justification by faitli, of disjJaying the polemical ability 
in which he was scaicely snipas.scd by the greatest of the 
lu foriners. Osiaiider, w liu assiiiled the forensic and objective 
element in the laitheraii doctrine, was favoured by Duke 
Albert, anil, as tlie contiu\ersy increased in intensity, 
Cheiniiitz judged it exjiediriit to resign his post of librarian 
and leave Kihiigslierg. In 1553 he returned to Wittenberg, 
and immediately emnnieneed to deliver lectures at the 
university on the Lad Cnntmi/fif^s ot Melanchtlioii. These 
formed the basis of his Tlno/at/lci (Frankfurt, 1591), 
a work which fiirnishe.s one of the best existing expositums 
of the laitlieraii theology, as formulated and mudilled by 
Mrlanelithon. His andienee was from the first exceptionally 
largt*, and a eare(‘r of great inilueiico seemed open to liiin 
at the university, when he was induced to make another 
ehaiige by aeeejiting tlie utliee of pastor to the church in 
Hrunswiek, to w hieJi he* removed in 1554. In this position 
lie spent the rcinaiiidei of liis life, though he received 
numerous otfersof imj'ortani olHees from various Protestant 
princes of (Jennany. He was unusually active in the 
duties of Ills charge*, and lie also look a leading part in the 
theological controversies of the time, always representing 
and defending strictly hutlieran views. In fact, it is in no 
small degree to his ]»ers«mal iiitlueiiee, exerted as it w’as at 
the critical period of its history, tliat the Lutheran Church 
owed the purity of diKtrine and the cuin]>actness of its 
oigaiiizalioii. Against ilie ( ’rypto-(.5xlvinists he maintained 
the Lutheran doetiiiie of iJie Ijord’s ^Supper in a treatise 
////*> .sf///*/- (lartruifi' ilr nni J^rtvstntia Coi'poris et 
Ihmiini m ('timi Sacra (1500, translated into 
(lerman 1501). Agiiind the Jesuits, on the other hand, 
he wrote .some works of great ])uwer, whicli jirobably did 
a good deal ti> elicek tlie reaction from Jjfltheranism that 
seemed to bo setting in. Chiijf of these were the 
Tlaulmjav JcsaltfU'Hin jinrrijma Capita (J5G2), a very 
incisive attack on the principles of the order, and his 
L\nu/t(i{ (Jnnd/ll Trldmlini, in four parts, published at 
iiiter\als (1505, 1500, 1572, and 1573). The latter is- 
undoubtedly Chemnitz’s greatest work. Kuinaii Catholics 
themselves Jiave not bijcn slow to aeknowdedgo its ability, 
and it may be liuestioned wlietlier to this day antbTridentino 
literature can show .anytliing more, thorough or more acute. 
Ill conjunetion with Morlin, Chemnitz compiled the 
Jh,ctriiaf PndcnIcuiiL (1507), a doctrinal work, which at 
once aeijuired great authority. Perhaps his chief service 
to the organization of the church was rendered when, in 
conjunction w'itli Anilreii and ISeInccker, he induced the 
Taitlieraiis of Saxony and Sw'abia to adopt the Fvmvula 
CancanlUv, and so become one body. In the protracted 
negotiatiiins which led to this result his learning anil tact 
were of the greatest value. 
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Chemiiit/ roaigned office owingto infirm health in 1584, 
and died at Brunawick ou the 8<h April 158(). A very 
full account of his life by Schenkol is given in Herzog’s 
Reat-Encf/klop(iedie. 

CJTENIBU, AndrA-Mabik de (17G2-1794), French 
poet, was burn at Constantinople, where his father, Louis 
de Chilinier, author of several works on Oriental history, 
was consul-general. Sent in infancy to I’ranee, he lived 
till his ninth year at Carcassonne, under care of a paternal 
aunt ; and in 1773, on his father’s return, he was placed at 
the Parisian College da Nhvarre. At sixteen he was rliyming 
from Sappho and reading the Qreek antliois. At twenty 
(1782) he obtained a sub lieutenancy in the regiineiit of 
Angoumois, then in gfyrison at Strasburg. He left Paris, 
and reported himself at headijuarters. lUit military lite 
had no charm for him, and neither the neighbonrhotul of 
Brunck, whose Analecta was one of liis favourite books, nor 
the classic tradition of the Alsatian ca[atal, could bind him 
to his calling; in six months he threw np liis ••ommi.^i.situi 
and returned to Paris. Tliere he studied lianl. ami wrote 
idylls (Le Mmdiant^ Le ) ; lie 

sketched out plans of great puiuns ; lie sat and talked with 
Palissot, David, and Pindar-Ticbnm. A serious illmv^-. 
was induced by excess of work ; to e«)niph‘te liis ieco\erv 
he set out, in company with the brotheis 'rrudainc, low.irds 
the end of 1784, for Switzerland, Italy, and the Arehi 
pelago. Til 178G he returned to J’aris, plunged into 
study anew^ and eonceivtsl the [>assion fm* Madame de 
Boiineuil which jinspired so many of llie p» if(.rt elegiacs 
afterwards to win regard and imitation fr uu Hugo hiuiNelf. 

He was live amMwciity, iind at Ju‘:ut a (liick. 'Fhe 
Idyllists and Anthologists were his ma^ttus. Kroiii their 
stylus did he compound his own ; and from them did he 
learn the exijuisite purity <>f fmni, tlie mlmirablo re.^traint, 
the chastened vigour of thought and diction, that remh.T 
him pre'eminciit among modern poets. And with the 
JtlfyiCii iiuA Art d'Aimc}% wdiicli .ire the purely .subjective 
fruit of this part of his life, Ju‘ j)re[»ari'd the plans fur c>tlirr 
and greater structures. In L ' a coinj>le(t‘d poem, 
he promulgated a noble theory t»f lusliietics , in the 
Jlcrntca^ an iiicuiiiiiarablc fragment, he made him.Nelf the 
Lucretiu.s of his o]>och; In Siri(HUf\ wlii«*h remains a mere 
cawnw, he purpo.scd to deal in tin* style •»!' Milton with a 
biblical episode. A few only of Iris friend-; were admitteil 
to his feast of j)Ot*sy ; and lie conliniujil h>r .^ome time to 
work and wait. Put hi.s family were :iii\iuus that lie 
should settle in Me, and a .M’en'tarys)ii[» in the Freiiclt 
Legation at Loudon was otlercd liim. Jt co^t him luiieh 
to accept it, as his fine idyll Jm LiUrvir remains to j»rove ; 
but ill the December of 1787 lie h'ft for Fiigland. 

liis residence beyond .sea was iinhai»py ^' 0 '»ugli. The 
duties of his place occupieal Jiini >earc<‘ly at all ; ami 
uinung English poets he caivd only for Miltim, the [uirely 
intellectual quality of wliose verse seems to have been pemi- 
liarly grateful to him. In 179t) he roigiied liis post, and 
returned to France. The Revolution was in full coil ; and 
Chillier* who worshipj>ed liberty and loathed anan'hy, 
threw in hi.s lot at once with the niuderaU* party. JntrO' 
diiced into the brilliant “ .Socii^te dt 3 ’8'J,’’ lie dn*w U[> for it 
a manifesto of prinoples (.Ic/.n* aa.c FruHf'ais sur Icurs 
Vtritahles Emiemia), which, modta*alc in sub.sl.ince and 
aggressive in form, gained liim tin*. Iioiioiir.s of a translation 
into Polish, together with a inedid from King »Slanisla.s, and 
brought down upon him, through the Jlirolntiuji.s- dt' 
Frame et de Brabant, the wrath of (Mmille Uc.Niuoulins. 
In 1791 he addressed to David the [laintcr his Diilujrambc 
iur le Jen de Fannie — one of the nio.st Pindaric of modern 
odes,; he was defeated in lus c.andidature for a seat in the 
National Assembly ; and in 1792 an invective again.st the 
jacobins, published in the Journal de Faria, invulvetl him 
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in a tpiaiTcl with Ids brollier, Joseph Chi‘ni(‘r, wliuin he 
was afterwards to defend against the attacks of Burke. 
This di.sputc was followoil by his Archilochiaii iambics, AV/r 
les Suiast6 /A'cu//» .s' df/ AV^/ /’///« /// <lc (^InUt anvu nx. T'lie 
Tenth of August, in ruining the hopes of luonaicliy, 
ended liis chances of political succes.s, and he resolved to 
retire from tlie arena, and de\utc liini.self wholly to art. 
The trial (‘f I.ouis Wl. brought him, however, once inoie 
to tlie front ; lie, .i-^>i.stcd in preparing tin*. tlctVnce, tlie 
rc.spt»nsibdily nf which heullcrc*! to slim c with Mah'.sln*rbt‘S ; 
and he diew' nj) an .ip^ieal to the jM‘u]>lt.! wliicli was rejected 
ill favour ol the letli-r altcrwanks printed in tie- Mumftnr. 
He was broken in liealth and .sjaiit.'^ ; I’.iris was d.ingeions ; 
lie went To Roinai and to Vei -ailhs. At tin* latter place 
he WTott! the poem-, to ** I'anny ’ and tlie A \\ rs,nift .m» 
highly praised and .>ubily analyzed by Sainte-Peiive. 

But lie had iU‘Ver cca cd to oppose anti to .stiginat i/* tlie 
action of the .laeobin M-ciinn, and liis mind was luimd 
toward the inevitable i-ml. It camt* at l.i.T At I’a.^.^y 
(tltli January 1791) Ins oppn-,jti<in lo tin* ariest (^f a 
Madame de l’a.-,loret, with vsIidiu w.is .stayinir, hd to 
lu.s o\v 11 soi/.ure and to jii.> iia.m *. lal ion in tile Saint-iai/aiv. 
A durance of some months eiiMied ; h * wintc b»r 
M.nlcinoistillc tie ( ’oii.',ny, ilinln--. KK-iirv, tin- luaiitifuJ 
elegy, Ao .A //a/ f and fja I In- ( '«>n\ 'lit n m lie liiiioiis 
iambics m) often lead .mil ipiottd. At Ihi- liihuiial he 
ai’peaivd with forty four otliciN ; thiity»i/lit w*i( * 1.11 
dcmiual to lieath. On the morrow (2oili .lulv If'M; with 
Boucher the poet, Ticnek, and tile (‘oiiiit de Mont .ili'Uibi it 
and de OrtMpii, Aiidiv Cln'nier was t.ikeii to diMtii. As 
he dcsciuidetl tin* ( Viiicioigiaie .'ti‘[i^ lie saiil to Ib.'.f h« r, 
‘L/ • it*ti ricn hiit pony (a pn.sf, r(f>'. l’>unf.i/if (.striking 
his forehead). /V/dvr/.s' <pn bp/e c/tos'’ ht, ' Ac<‘iiiiliiig t«» Henri 
de batouche, Boucher ami Chenier, as tin* tnmluel rolled 
M-atbild wards, repeateil U> lacli v>ther the iii'-t M-eiie ul tlie 
A//tln*nvhp/e ; another neconnt n-pivsent-. Ib-uclnr .i.s 
ijoisijy valiant, while Cln iner wa.s muti‘ and tlmii.-htful. 
Three days afterwards, in the .s.uiie place, Bobe- pimie .md 
his leijows wiTe exeeuteil, anil the '!'» rror wa> .0 an mi'l. 

The pomns of Andre Chenier, with the exuption mI the 
f ) if h //ra mftr iiMii the Od*' i>fft Or;/sA///, imtli ul wliiih 

.'saw light ilnriiig his lile, lem. lined iineditul tiU' hve and 
twenty years. A .selectiuii lioni jus manii-ci ij't- w.i.^ 
pnbli.shed at last, vvilli n louche-, l>y llcnn de L.itein iie, 
the novi'Ii.^t aiul juurnaliNt. Tlie nnmient w.is (.jtj onm.e 
yming Fraiiee w'as in revolt against the ba-^t ird Ja— i- i-m 
of the gn*at century, ami Clnaiier became a loriein m'diin 
letters, Sainle-Beuvi* has ci»mp.ired Ins iiilliitn-e .,\ir 
the poets of the nnuantic inoveun nt of the Miond Ih 11 . li-^- 
ariee -an intluence that restrains and cha-lmi-v lo tliat 
ot Ingles over its [laintens. IJis gieati-t exci-ilt nee now 
is one of form ; and this is .-aid entiii ly wiilnait pn jmliec 
a.s to Ids matter. Ili.-^ .Miiqiatliv willi Miltfii i- i -tMlving 
fact in his intellectual char.ictei, and oito that will lulj» not 
a little to a just a]»])reciatioii of hi- [*oiti(.il t[iialitie-. To 
tin' Eugli.sh re.idcr, con.-iaou.s and niiiidfiil of tin* rolling 
m.iji'.sty of the Miltonic h.irnioiiie . tin* Miseol (Jlnnier, 
always vigorous ami declannitoi v . oin n [deinlid ami .-t.itely, 
.suiiietimes passionate and I)jnal, may seem inetbiiual 
emuigh. To lii.s eoniitiy men it is otln-rwi-e : '^Fur jft/tr 
debaia, an. nrr/i( f iTur^ >tn*' l\f' s.iys Saintc-Iieuv e, 

^^lebiUta pllt\ t'ft //{/. /n<>f, in/bt Atultf ( dtr ll 

8co Saiiile-Pfijuv'c, •/ twine li.; hi 

jHH'Sir frttjinii'**:; Ui- lhn':i uirnts lun.ini-y xir 

.tiidrr ('henit'r: iEn 'ity » ii iC hii/jc l'^4U. 

An cditiDn of tin* ]»<>' ms in one \ olnine jort ol tin- I'ii-iiotl ei|m* 

< ’liarju'Hticr ; a -iiomiI, in tln-e vs'hiim w^i-; j.iiMi hi-d 1»\ lu e<[ 
de Fouijincies, a tliird, .ibn in lluit* vuhnne^. is nie]u'f> 1 in 

Leiin-rre’s v.ilii.iMe .-i iies of icpiiiits. (W. V. 1! ) 

CllftNlFB, .M Aiiir. JosECK i>e (17<>f 1811), poet and 
dramatist, wa.s a younger brother of Andre CheiiitT, ainL 
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like him, was born at Constantinople, reared at Carcassonne, 
and educated at the Coll<5ge de Navarre. Entering the army 
at seventeen, he left it soon afterwards ; and at twenty he 
produced Azcwire, a tragedy, which had a languid sort of 
success. His next venture, ( '/tarh'.t IX.^ which coninienced 
the renown of Talma, excited an extraordinary cntlnisiasm 
(1789), and still keei»s the stage. In 1791 appeared 
Ihuri V! II. and (Jalnit, with the performance ol tin* first 
«>f which the 'fhcAtre de la Kepiibliqm; was solemnly 
inaugurated; in 179*2 he pruduccjl his 
which was pro.scribL*d and burned at the instance nf Allutto 
for an anti-anareliieal ]jeiiiisti{‘l» (/M't fois ft unn -l.t 
and ill 17915 his set in Meliurs inii'^ic was alsi» 

pro.scribed. Hi.-? lu’otlu r^ death on the siaillbltl i ^ ^up]>osiMl 
to have diverted him irum the theatre ; ami laily once 
again, in iSOt, with his nnsueeessful did he attempt 

the seene. Loni: a proiniiK'iit member ot the .lacobins’ 
flub, J«»'^e]»Ji fheiiier \\as om* of the l>u,-.ir.^t of liti‘rary 
|M>liticiaiis, one of the most prolifie of political ports. He 
was a meiubei of the Cajiivention ami ol tie- foiincil of 
Kive Hundred, o\ IT buth of which he prc^ldrd , he ha*i a 
seat in the 'rrilmnate ; he belonged In tlj(‘ ( 'oiiiniittees of 
Tiiblic Instruction, of (Jeneral SecuritN, and of I’ublie 
Safety. In ISOl ho was one of tlie ediK'atmnal jury for 
the Sciiui ; from 1803 to l8()(i he wa^ in.sprct or general 
*>f [)ublic iiistniclion. In iSOb and I SOT In* delivered a 
course of lectures ;it the Atheiiee on the l.nii;iiage and 
literature of franeu from the carljcsl N« ars ; and in iSO.s, 
at tlu' einperor's recpiest, he prepared his Tnhlnni Inti 
(h lilut f t (111 f.s lf( !)tt> < fnttn’uisi' --- 

a work, rc[»riiited so late as 18(V2, in which he shows to 
great advantage, as a writer, as a critic, as n man. Hi* 
<iied January 10, 1811. The list of his w’orks is ton long 
far (juotalinii ; a glance at them will imlic.ito Ids industry 
and the sii]»}deiiess and strength of his talent. He wr(»te 
hymns and jiatinnal songs — amnmj' other.s, jlie famous 
Clin}tt fit/ ; odes- St/r id M^rf de J/m/Am//, »SVr 

rohdttrr/iir d*.‘ J!t>f»'.'<jiirrrf\ ; 1 1 - ej* ilic.^, which never 
readied tlie stage — /Irttft/s ft I^/tiilppr J)rtt,f\ 

I'tlifi'f ; tr.inslalions from Snphndes and Lessing, from 
fray and lloraci*, frnm Tacitus and Aristotle; with elegie.s, 
ditliyranibies, uml Ossianic rhapsodies. A.s a satirist he is 
said to pn-M*^-; great, merit ^ee 7.^/ < ( 1 797) and 
the Ephrf d Vnlfdirt’ (1800) thniiLdi le* .'*«ins from an 
ewees.-^ of .S' M'lity, and is sunielinn s inaligiiaiit and unju.-t. 

St'p OCt' ! r> f'oitfinfis tl ' ,TiiS/ //tf. f'lit'nnf, s ^ols, J’jiii'', 

]SglJ; 1’ II I', |( 'li,iF JKMll li'l • 1''!) ; f 'J.t ! s.i)\i‘U rr.’ ih '< lit- in''i 

vi»!. n. 

(UJICOP.S, the name of an Egyptian king KJfnJft, called 
fheo[»s by Hemdotns, (duMnbe.-^ by Diodorus, Sonphis by 
Maiietho, and Saophis by Eratosthem -. I le was the second 
king of the fouith <lynasty id’ Mamtho. and the builder 
uf the (Jreai Pyr.unid at (Ji/.eli, lUi) *-taflia distant fioin 
Alemplii^ and about lo from tin- .Nile, .Vi-eording to 
1 )iodorii.'., e,i(‘Ii sidf* was 7 plclhra long, ami tlie height G 
plelhr.i ; or according to Herodotus, eac h .-•ide <if tlie base- 
was 8 ph'thra in (xti‘nt, and the liei-jhl the .sum*. The 
former side.-; are .‘-upposi'd to have been eadi 70 I feel long, 
tiieir jU'-a-nt dimensions being about Till fiet.wliile the 
lu-tual jirescnt hi-ight is l,')0 fed^ and tin* ancle of thecasing 
stom - r»l ' according to tlie nicajuii ement.-j of Pcrriiig. 
9’hi^ V, ondi.-r of tin* ancient world, tlie sepidelire of the 
iLion.ireli, wais eon.^tructed at great expense and siifTeriiig, 
men, changid eveiy tlin.-e months, b'*ing emphyed 
by foreefi lalionr ten yeais in constructing the causeway by 
wliich the blocks of .^tone were, transported from the Tourah 
uuarrie.^, in the, Arabian cliain, to a quay on the, bank.s of 
the Nile, where they were lr;uis])orted by boat from the 
other bank. Immense expense was entailed in the execu- 
tion of till ; costly Re]>iilchre, and accf)rdiiig to a ])o])ular but 


improbable tradition, Cheops was compelled through want 
of money to sacrifice the honour of his daughter to complete 
the ta.sk. Other popular talcs, according to the gloss or 
extract of Manetho, depicted him as impious towards the 
god.s, closing the temples and stopping the worship, but ' 
siib.set]uently repenting, and writing a sacred book much 
esteemed by the Egyptians. Ilis ^name was supposed to 
mean wealthy, or li living much hair. The momimcaital in* 
fnrmatioii about Clieups docs not confirm the Greek his- 
tnriaiis ; on the contrary, it records the construction of 
tcmple.s in honour of the gods, the repair of the shrine and 
tlie gift of various figures of the temple of Isis and Athor 
close, to his owui [»yrainid, and his constniction or repairs of 
tJie temple of the same goddcs.s Ath^ir, the Egyptian Venus, 
;it Heiiderah or 'rmityris. The .sacred book may havA been 
]):nt of the Eg\[)U:in rituals, porLioms of which were attri- 
buted to the early kings of Egyi»t. and a medical papyrus 
reiumls the discovi ry in his reign of a treatise on medicine 
in a t<‘mple of a godiless nf the town of Debmut. Chcops 
carried on war at tlu; AN'ady Afagarah in the Peninsula of 
Sinai in y\rabin, and a rock laklet represents him having 
eonqueied the hostiU* tribes in the presence of the god 
Thoth, who had revealed the mines of the locality. His 
oppresMon had so alllicted Egypt that the,, charges ‘.of 
impiety had attiu'lied to liis name; but the tombs of Kis 
eliildn ii reveal no eliange in the established religion, and 
hi.s pyramid only dilfers imm those of his predecessors and 
immediate successor by its rather larger size and greater 
beauty. His name Kliufii, sometimes wi{h the addition of 
that of the god Khnnm a.'. Khmim Khufu, has been found 
on several monuments, and was found scrawled on the 
.stones from the qnarrie.^ of 'rourah or the Mons Troicus 
ein[>loyed in tlic so-ealled chambers of construction of the 
Great IVrainid. Tlieie is no known monument with the 
dati' of a ivunal year ot tins monarch, so that it is uncertain 
it he reigned the sixty thrce years attributed to him by 
Manetho, or the twenty-nim* assigned by Eratosthenes. 
It L< just possible, from Iragnu'iit 30 of the Papyrus of 
Turin, tliat he may have lived ninety- five years and reigned 
the Jiiglier number, as gema ally recognized by Egyptologists. 
The date of (^lieops a<‘eording to Lepsius is 3095--3033 
Imt great ditlerencf* of ui»inioii, amounting to nearly 
90I.M1 years, <;xi^ts as to the time of Menes, from whom 
lilt; li.st'; separate, him b^ tlie interval of 898 years. Trieste 
of the Apis and Alnevis bulls are mentioned in the tombs 
of his period. (Herodotus, ii. 124; Diodorus, i. 64 ; De 
Jlom;e, Jlfi’lun'rltfs, pp. .'I’J, ,h | ; Alariette, Monumfiits de 
Hftnhfp ]ip. 207 209 , Ihreli, in Zdtschrift f agyjtthrhe . 
N'/y/orZ/f, |S71. p[). Gl-Gl; Duemichen, BanurJerntd^ 
pi. xvi., r/, h ; Lepsius, Dutkm.^ ii. 2.) 

GHEdMIREN, an Egyptian monarch, called in the 
liieroglyphs Kliafra, by ileiodolus ChephreV), by Diodorus 
(A-pIireai or Ghabrias, l»y Alanetho Soupbis II., and by 
Erat(».sthems Saophis If. He wa.s, according to the legends, 
the son or brother of Gheojis, and acted in the same 
tvraiinical manner. CJhephrc'ii built the second of the 
great pyramiils at Gizeh close to the Sphinx and the Great 
Pyramid, and was said to be hated like his brother, his 
mummy not liiirieil in the sepulchre but torn to pieces, and 
tin* sarcn[>hagi emptied of their aoutents. ' The present 
length of the base of this ]iyramid is 690 feet 9 inches, and 
its perpendic ular height 447 feet 6 inches, its angle 52^ 
20', but it is not built with the same care. The wife of 
CJiephren, named Alerisankh, w^as pricBtess of the god 
Thoth, and Kliemaii another prince of the family, priest of 
'riioth at Hermoiiolis. There is no reason for believing in 
the inquety of the monarch, or any oppression piore than 
in tlie ease of his predecessors and succes^/.isll \j[ho8e 
tombs were p 3 rraraids. Chephren also built the s ma l l 
temple behind the great Sphinx, but ddes'^.UOt appear 
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amongst t^e monarchs recorded <^t the Wady Mugarah. 
The lists of Abydos interpose a king called Ka-tatef or 
Tatefra, between Cheops and Chephren, but his reign was 
probably short and insignificant, and ho may have been the 
brother of Cheops. According to Herodotus, Chephren 
reigned 50, according to Klanotho 00, and according to 
Eratosthenes 27 years, the longest time being probably 
correct. From frogiueftt 30 of the hieratic canon td* Turin 
it is probable that he lived 95 years, and his reign, accord- 
ing to Lepsins, was from *3032 2900 n.r. A s|)leiidid 
diorite statue of Chephren is in the iniiseiiin of ijoulaq, 
and others, broken andtiirown long ago into the well of the 
temple near the Sphinx, suppos(!(i to have, lu eii destroyed 
by popular hatred with the remains t)f tlu' tomhs of Lis 
family in the Gizeh C’-iftetcries, are the. princi|).il monnment<s 
of his reign. It is just jmssible a bull Apis biincrl in 
his pyramid. (Herodotus, ii. 127, 12S; l)i(Klorus, iL tU ; 
Maspero, Fragment iUun. rommenfairr .s//r A* s>rnn*1 hvre 
d! Herodote^ pp. 4-7; T)e lh)iigti, [»p. ."rj, ot, 

62-64'; Mariette, Ldtrc h J/. De p 7 ; Iie[»sius, 

Aus^oaM.^t taf. ill). 

CHEFSTOW^, a market-town and river-port of Kngland, 
in the county of Monmouth, on tlio Wye, 2 miles irom its 
junction with Iho Severn, taml 135 miles iroiu I^midon. 
It occupies the slope of a hill on the western bunk of tlu' 
river, and is environed by scenery uf much l)eaiitY and 
grandeur! The town is geiierully well built, und Dw; 
streets are broad and clean. Tlie church, urigiiu’lly the 
conventual chapel of a Ijcnedictinc priory of Xornian 
erection, was rcAtmvd to its fonner dimensions by iln' 
rebuilding of the chancel and transepts in the beginning 
of the present centifry. The western entrance and some 
other parts are riclily decorated, and the interior eontaius 
many interesting monuinents. Tlic castle, foumled m the 
11th century by W. Fitz-Osboni, earl of lleivlord. and 
almost wholly robujlt in the 13tli, is still a niugnitiemd 
pile. It stands on the summit of a clifF which is wa.s]ied 
by the Wye, find occupies about 3 acu-os of ground, Tln^ 
river is crossed by a fine iron bridge of live arclie.<, crectcid 
in 1?^16, which lias a total length of .'“>32 feet and a s[»an 
in the middle of 112 feet. Tliere is free [•assage for 
largo vessels as far as the l»riilge ; but barges of from is 
to 30 tons can ascend as f.u* ns tftneford. Fitim the 
narrowness and deptli of tlic cliannel the tid»‘ rises .suddenly, 
and to a great height, frrM|uently above 50, ainl it is said 
even' to 70 feet, forming a dangiTous bore. I’Iktc* are no 
manufactures, but the trade is considerable The exjuirts 
‘^aro timber, bark, iron, coal, cider, and inillstone.s. J\»pii 
latioii in 1851, 4295, and in I.S71, 3:.U7. 

; d CHEQUE. “ A check on a banker,” say.s Mr Jii.sticc 
Byles, is in legal effect an inland bill of cAchungt* drawn 
on a banker payable to bearer on ilcmand. A c.heck is 
consequently subject in general to tlie rules wliich regu- 
late the rights and liabilities of parties to bills of excluingc.” 
Commer^l usage has, h<»wuiver, im[K).sed on diet pics certain 
qualities* wliich do not attaiili to other bills of exchange. 

Before 1858 cheques were not subject to the stamp 
duties imposed on bills iu general, if they t!om[»lieil with 
the following conditions, viz., to have been tlrawn mi a 
baukeTi to have specified truly tlio ])];icc of drawing 
(which must have been within 75 miles from the ])ankcr’s 
place of business), to have been payable to bearer on de- 
mand, riot to have been post-dated, and not tv) have declared 
payment tp.be made in bilks or notes. Severe penalties 
were imposed o^ persons making or receiving unstamped 
cheques pot falling under this exemption. In 1858 a stamp 
duty of u penny was imposed on all cheques, and the rc.stric- 
tious as to place of drawing, post-dating, itc., abolished. 
AnoAer imtriction making cheques good for sum.s under 
twenty Bhlliu|;s is also abolished. 


Although a drawee of a bill is not usually liable thereon 
until acceptance, a banker having efiecta belonging to his 
customer is bound to pay his customer’s cheques within a 
reasonable time. Theru in what i.s called an implied con 
tract that the banker should (h) and if it is broken the 
customer may recover damages. The rule as to jiresciit- 
ment of bills within a reasonable timt^ in general the 
day alter is-.m) a|q*lie.s U> v’heqiies, but a draw'er i.s not 
relieved by the ln»Kler*.s negligeiicv' in presenting unless he 
has been iiijun’d thereby, a.s lor examph*- 1»\ the lailnre of 
the banker in the inter\al. The habit of erossing che(]ues 
with the name ol some banker is believed tn have been 
originally inteiiih'd as a direction to vlr.iwevs to pay only to 
the bankers so named, but it was held :il law that sm-h 
crossing amounted only to a direction to pay to banker. 
The words “ ami ( the name id the p.irtieulai’ banker 
being left out, lia\e the .>anie i tlhct. I’ayimmt v»f a c.n>ssi d 
cheipm otherw’jM) Ih.ni llirough a banker was at common 
laW' evidence of iieeliiaana' on the ])art of the ilrawee, r-ndei 
iiig him responsible to the di.iwaa*. 'I'he Act 19 and 20 
Viet. c. 25 enacted tiuit w elj'spii' bearing across its face an 
addition of the name of any banker ov of the word,, “and 
(\»mpany ” slioiihl be payable only through some banker. 
Faynient made otherwise than throauh a baiikt'r Idtiierto 
indirectly and ]>raelically invalid was thus madie directly 
ami as a matter of law invaliil. In 1 lie eoiislrm tion id tins 
statute it was liehl by the Conit ot Common I’h u', in the 
case. Ilf Simmons i>, Taylor (27 /.tnr Jmtf l.'i). that tlie 

iTossing w'as no part of tlie clicfpie ami that its irandulent 
obliteration w’as no forget y of the (*heqne, ami that tho 
liayiiient, without negligence^ of a cheque with the cro'-sir.g 
M) obliterated was good as agaiii-t the drawer, 'rius 
decision led to the Act 21 and 22 \’iv‘t. c. t>9, which madri 
the crossing a part of fluj cheque and il^ fraudiiji*;it 
oblite.ralioii a felony. A Inddi r may cross an iinctossi>d 
cheipie. or prelix any banker's name to tin; words “and 
(.'o.,” but if a ])articular bankuT i.s onci‘ n.mied iJie cheque 
i.s henceforth iiayable throngli Jiim alom*. When a crossing 
Jias been obliteratf‘d a wrong payment ol tlie cheque m 
eoiisequenoe, if without fraud or iicglig(‘m‘e on the ]»art of 
thi‘ banker, shall not l>e questioned. Jn a n.eeiit ertf-^ 
(Smith V, Union JVank of Ijoiidon) the ctVect of ihoso 
enact me.nts was explained by tin; Court of Appeal in a 
manner which startled the commercial cvanmnnity In 
that casv5 the plaintilf liad cro^.'.cd a clicqne jeceixed iiy 
him from a customer with the name of his own banker- 
d’ho check W’as stolen, und tlnaliy pasM.d for full xalut tir C 
who paid it into Ids bankcis, ami they in liini rcceixed 
payment of it from the defendants. Tlie court lu !il that 
the negotiability of the chi'que was not atlcctcd by statute, 
that 0 had become the lawful liohler, and that the plaintiff 
hail no action against the defc.ndaiits. The c«msc*pience 
of this decision was tlie Act .‘>9 .ind 10 \ icr. c, 8i, whicl* 
providi'd that when a clMMjiie beam acio s it-; hico an 
addition of the Yvonis “ :ind Company," or any alibrc- 
viation thereof, between two parillcl tiansver.se. lines, 
or of two parallel tr.'iiisxer.-^c linc.s .sinij.K, and either 
witli or w'ithout tlie words “not m.got mble,” that addi- 
tion shall be deemed a ero.ssimr, ami the- cheque shall br 
deomeil to be cro.ssevl generally. When a clicque boar.- 
ueros.s its face an addition •*! the name of a banker, 
cither witli or w’ithout the woials "not ncgothible," that 
addition shall be deemed a erossing, and the chcipio shall 
1)0 ileeine.tl to be crossed spcv'ially, and to be crossml to 
that banker. Wluai a chcipio is niu'rossed, the lawful 
holder may cro.ss it gciiemlly vir .s[ieeially ; wdien it is 
crossed generally, ho may cross it specially, and whetlior 
cro.ssed generally or s[iec.ially he m;iy add the wonls “ not 
negotiable.” When a cheque is crossed specially, the 
banker to whom it is specially croik;ed may again cross it 
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Specially to another banker as his agent for collection. Jf 
a cho(|ue is crossed generally, the banker on wlioni it is 
drawn shall not j)iiy it otherwise than to a banker; if 
crossetl specially, not otherwise tliaii to the banker specially 
named in the crossing or his agent for collection. When 
a clietpie is crossed specially to Jiiore than one banker 
(except when crossed to an .igent for collection) the banker 
on whom it i.^ drawn shall n fiise payment thoroof. AVhen 
a crossed cliLMjue has been paid, either to the special banker 
in case of a special crt>.ssing, or to some banker in casci of 
a general crossing, the banker and (if the cheque has come 
to the hands of the i>ayce) the drawer shall be in the same 
position as if the cliopie had been pai<l t<» and nM'overed 
by the true owner theietd, A banker jiaying crossed 
cheques otherwise than as aiithmized by tliis Act .shall bo 
liable to the true owner for any loss he may sustain. 
When a che<pie is (U'eseiited for payment wlm-li does not 
appear at the lime to bo crossed, or to have had a crossing 
which lias been obliterated, or to have bi'en altered othta'- 
wise than .is authorized by the Act, a banker paying the 
same in good faith and without ncgligi'iice .^hall not be 
liable by reasmi of the eheque having bei ii cro.ssed, obliter- 
ated, or alteied, or by n*asoii of payment having boon 
inaile otherwise than to siuuo banker, or to the baiikm* 
named in the speeial crossing. If the cni->s(Ml cheque bear.s 
the words “not negotiable/' the person taking it. takes and 
can give no better title to it tliaii the person had from 
wdiom he took it. 

A cheqm*, is jiayinent unless di.shoiioured ; but on the 
question wliether a debt has been paid, A is not sutlicient 
to jiroduec* a cheque drawn l)y the dehlor in favour of the 
creditor, and paid by tlie banker, uiih ss it can be sliow’ii to 
have passed ihruugh the creilitor’s Jiaiuls. Wlu're a (*heck 
has been fraiululeiitly altered, and a baiikiT pays a larger 
sum than that originally waitteii, lie must bear the loss, 
ami cannot charge; his cnstoiuer unle-s semie act of his 
facilitated the foigery. Where a cheque w'as tilled up in 
such a way as to make deception easy, the ciLstoiner was 
held res])oiKsi])le tt>r the lu'^'S. 

A new descrii»tion of diaft on a banker is introduced by 
the Act Iti ami 17 YicL c. AP, ^ Ilk 

L'lIlOll, a central department of hVaiiee, embracing the 
ca.steni pait of the aiieieiit proviiae of IJeii) and [»art of 
JioLuboimais, btuiiided X. by the depaiLimuit of Loire, W, 
by Loir et-( ’her and Indre, S. by Allier and (.’reuse, and 
K. by Ni(:\re and Loire. It is situated betweLUi IS' 
and 17^ 11' X. hit. and betaveeii 1' .')()' and A K. long., 
and lias an area of LV-'-'O .Nquare miles. The .^urlaceiif the 
dejiartineiit in general is extieiiiely level, the <aily elevated 
districts being uii the inuthern and iioith we.stern frontiers, 
which are .skirted by a laiige <d' l.uv hill.s. The prin- 
cipal rivers, beside.s the (Hier and its triluitaries, are the 
f/raiithi Saiildre and Let it e Sauhbe on the X., but the 
l.oire and Aliier, though imt falling wuthiii the de[)artnieiit, 
drain the eastc'i ri districts, and aie available for navigation 
'I’lie (.!hcr it-ell ]»ecoiijes iiavigilde wiieii it receives the 
Anion ami Vevre. anrl the coniiiiunicatioiis of the province 
an- gnatly Jacilitated by the T’anal dii liciiy, wdindi 
inivri -i it ill all its h-rigtii, the lati-ral ciinal of tht; Loire 
which .st lit dies from Digointi) liriare, and llie <':iiial of the 
Sauldre. L\ce[it in the Solugne, a sandy and sterile 
trict in tie- north-w'e.'it, the .soil is generally ftutiie, but 
varies Loardili rably in dilfenuit Iocaliti(.*s. 'Die nm.Nt ]iro- 
iluctivc region i : tluit on the east, which belongs to tlie 
valley of the |,i»ire ; the cc-nlral districts are tolerably 
fertile but mar-hVj being iilteii flooded by tin; Cin-r ; while 
hi the south and j( mill west then; is a considerable extent 
of dry and fertile land. 'Die d'-partmeiit contains a com 
parativcly l.irge extent of pasturage, which has given ri.se 
to u coiMiderable trade in horse.s, cattle, slice j), and wool 


for the northern markets. Among the agricultural produc- 
tions hemp bolds the first place; but wine, fruits, 
chestnuts, and truffles are also important articles of traffic. 
Mines of iron and coal are wrought ; and marble, millstones, 
lithograjdiic 8tone.s, manganese, gypsum, porcelain clay, and 
peat are procured in different parts. The smelting of 
iron-ore and the manufacture of stejjl and cutlery are carried 
on to a considerable extent. TJie other manufactures are 
of coarse cloth and canvas, ciHton and woollen gauze, 
porcelain and toy.s. The department is divided into three 
arrundis.-^cmeiits, cognoiiiinal with the chief towns of 
Bourges, Saint- Amand, and Sancerro, of which the first is 
the principal seat of ailininistration. The total population 
in 1851 was iMl 1,802, and in 1 872,,3,*15,392. 

CHKllASCl), a town of Italy, in the province of Cuneo 
and district of Muiidovia, mar the junction of the Stura 
and tlie 'raiiaro, 30 miles .siuitli-ea.st of Turin, with which it 
is connected by railway. It is well built and is surrounded 
by walls. A canal from the Stura supplies it with water. 
The church of the Madonna del Popolo, which was com- 
pleted in the 18fh century, is w’orthy of notice; and there 
are two large triiimpluil arclu‘s and some lino mansions of 
the nobility. The principal niaiiufaclure is silk, and there 
is .some trade in corn, wine, and truJ!l(‘S. 

t'lifiasro ((.7r/v/s'fW///i, nr is only two miles from the 

sill* oftlu- iiM lloiiiuii town i>r Pollfiitia^ wln-r<* tlim? .'iro still rnmaims 
of SI tln Mtn*, sill .'miphilln alri*. .i li riqilr, siiui otlu'r huildings. In 
Oil* ^liililli' Ag’s it was out* of tin strongest fort itssos of Northern 
lt.il>, snnl torsi linn* it liiiiki-'I .is a in*** city. In 1631, it gave its 
iisiiin* to ji In sity iK'tw* 1*11 8|Miii, l'’r.nn’c, and Itome, in regard to 
tin* ilachies of ‘.Montferr.it .md Manilla; and in 1033, to the peai;o 
between Fisiiiee mid S.ivuv. In its^ Ibrtitleatious wcic dis- 

iiKintled liy tin.* Eiein li. 

(’llKliBOUlK I, a naval station, fortified town, ami 
seaport of Prance, in the department of La Mariche, on the 
norlliern shore of the peninsula of Coteniin, at the mouth of 
the .small Itiver Dividte, in 19 38' N. hit., 1“ 38' W. long. 
.It stands on a bay formed by (.’ape Levi on the K and 
(’u[>e J^a llugue on t):e \V'.,siml is distant 75 miles from 
the l.sle of AViglit, 41 milt*'; W. hy N. from St Lo, and 212 
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in (hi same direction from Paris. ' The town in itself is 
.small and unimportant. Its houses are built ot stone and 
roofei witli slate ; but the streets are narrow, and the only 
])ub]ic buildings of any intere.st are the tower (a remnant 
of tin; old fortiticatiuiis), the church of La Trinitii, in front 
of which is the colos.sal statue of Napolcdh I. by Level; 
theCliapelle de Notre Dame (In Vieu, formerly part of the 
abbey founded by the ]‘]inj>rcss Maude in the 12th century ; 
the ilCdel de Ville, which contains the Henry Muaeum 
and the library; .the bathing establishments, opened in 
1827 ; and the theatre. The town is supplied with water. 
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from a reservoir completed in 1874 at Ch/itcau (rKau, 
about throe (juarters of a mile distant, and capable of con- 
taining upwards of 500,000 gallons. Cherbourg derives 
its chief importance from its naval and commercial 
harbours, which are distant from each other about half a 
mile. TJie former is cut out of the rock, and is capable of 
accommodating fifty men-of-war of the larg(*st size. The 
depth of water at full tide is 50 feet, at low tido 25 feet. 
Connected with the harbour are th(i dry docks, the yards 
where the largest ships in the F»ench navy are constructed, 
the magazines, the rope walks, and the \ariuiis \\orkslio|)S 
requisite for a naval arsenal of the e.lass. 'riie works 
are carefully guarded on every side by redoul>ts jiiid 
fortifications, and are commanded by batteries (m the 
surrounding hills so •completely that, the li arbour td 
Cherbourg may be pronounced one of tlie .strongest in tin' 
world. The commercial harbour at tlie month of the 
Divette communicates with the scia by a canal (inO feet in 
length and 54 in width. It consists of two |):uts, an (niter 
harbour 262 yards long by 218 wide, ainl a ba.^in 11<‘» 
yards long and 158 wide, in wdiieli tlie (le[»!h of water 
is 19 feet at low tirh^, and will be inen'u.Md by the 
dredging operations commenced in 1871, Outside thtse 
harbours is the triangular bay, wdiieli forms tin* roads of 
Cherbourg. This bay is admirably slieJt.ert‘d by the iainl 
on every side but the north. To protect tin*. .shi]>|)iiig fiom 
the violence of the north wdinls tin* great or l)ieak 

water, has been con.struc*ttid. This iiiimeiise work is 2'^ 
miles ill length ; its lireadth at the. luisc is 2<i2 feet, and at 
the summit 101 feet. Its foundation was fcirined l>y iiia.s>y 
wooden frames, which were sunk and tilled with stone-; , 
and it is now protecUu] from the w'aves by a parallel line 
of largo block.s Nveighing each \ [ tons. The iiidustnal 
activity of Cherbourg is considerable, its [irincipal pio 
ducts being cotton yarn, relliied sugar, soda, leiitliei, and 
chemicals. A lace factory gives eiii|»loyiiieiit to nearly 
400 women. The chief articles of export are farm and 
dairy produce, more especially t»(»tat(>e^, butter, and pigs ; 
and the imports consist mainly of coal, iron, tinibfu*, and 
cotton. The ])Opulatiou in l8 lt) was 22,100; in 1S72 it 
amounted to 51,785. 

Cherbourg i.s .siipp().s(‘d by .sonie invfslig.itnis oc. npy f be ‘it«- 
of lli« Ituinun statmn of (.'e/’e7/////a, bat nntliin^r dflniin* is Um»\\ii 
at »oiit its origin. The riaiiK' w.js long ri‘';.o«bMl .i • oirnpl n-n i.f 
C<f sans Jin rtf aSt or (’ii*sar\s lioroiigb, but tlns’e at I-mO as jmi.b 
proliJibility tlliit it is tln^ ssune as the Mngli-li Si .nlH.iough ’rin* 
ea‘<tle is mentioned in tlie lltli eentiuy, ainl fin- town M-rt.iinlv 
e.xisted in the lOth. ^Villiain llit' < ’oii(|Uci(ir snji|iliinl il wilh a 
lio^pitiil Mild a cluireh, and Henry II on ^cver.il ol•.•a‘;ion^ elm.f it 
!i.s bis rcsideiK^o In it was jnHagcd tty an Fiii.:iisb lb-el fnnii 

Yiirinoiitb ; mid in tin* 11th eentiiry it fn'i|iiriitly .sntb ieil dining 
tlii^ invasions of Normandy, ('ajdno-d l»y tin- Knghdj in 141s aftn- 
a four liiontliH .siegis it was reeoven-d by t’liailes Vll. <*f Fiain-e in 
I4.')0, An was ni.nle under bi>ni( .\ I V. to (amsinn t a 

military port ; but the fortilie.itions wi-ve disniaiitbd in .md 

fill Uicr damage was inlliided by tin* Kin-diNli in I.•nlis XVI. 

notninenced tht* conslrnetion ol the bnakwati r, and Ins pl.ni'^ \M re 
afterwards earried out and extendetl by N:i]*nle«>n I., ^^ln> is said 
httvt^ declared that he would lein-w at (.'bfilM.nrg tlie woiidrrs nf 
l^^t^ypb and raise lii.s ]»yi’amid in the sea. It w;h left, boNNeicr, to 
l.ouiH i’liilippe, and jiartirularly to Napoleon III., t«» einnplete Ins 
designs, and their .siieei*s.sfnl rcali/atinn wm'i crlrlir.iti-d in isnS, in 
the presence of the Qlietfli of Englaiul, agaiie.t \\ln)-(i' tlnininioiis tbrv 
bad at one time been mainly diieetrd. lielween and the 

close of 1867, 68,862,000 franes liad been expended oil the wulks. 

CIIERIBON, or Sueiuhox, ji .seaport town on tlu^ north 
coast of Java, capital of a rc.siJuucy of tlie same name, ami 
the scat of a Dutch governor, is situated at the head of a 
wide bay 125 miles E.S.E. of Ikitavin, in G" -IS' S. lat. and 
108° 38' E. long. It was formerly a jdacc of iinjiortanco, 
but it has never fully recovered from the cllccts of a dis- 
astrous plague which visited the place at the beginning of 
this Century. The towui and harbour arc defmided by a 
fort called the Rcschertuer or Protector wliich also serves 
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os a convict i»risuii.* A church, founded in 1842, is used 
in comiium by Prote.^tants and Roman Catholics ; the 
Mussulman population has it.s mosque, and the Cliiiic.^\! 
their klin tiufj or temple. A school for Euro]»eaii children 
was opened in 1824, and a Covernmeut school in 18.54. 
The Chine.se district i.s pretty i»opuloii.s; but no estimate 
exists of the actual number. At some distance i’loiii the 
town are the graves of tlie sultans, among whom the most 
rcmarkalilc is Ibnu Mulana, who intiddiu cd tin- .Mahometan 
religion lure in J4t)<). Tin* distrirt is xciy l‘ilile, and 
produces tin.* linest collee laised in the i.sj.md. 'rimber, 
cotton, indigo, sugar, and juppi r aie expoiti'd in large 
qiiaiititie.s. Total |M)piil.iijon ot disfriet in l8o<i. TGJf 5.dj. 

Ci J KI{( )K 1‘IKS, ( 'll I iioiCK.sK, or, in the foim tmplo\(d 
by themselves, 7'vn/ve///< e, (U* ('/n/akc, a tnlie id Noitli 
American Indians, now .M-tlled in the, Indi.in 'Fi.intoi\, 
where they occupy an aici of oDGO square miles m the 
iiortli-ca.st and a strip aiong the nuith ot about 
Ibiforo their removal tint her liny possessed a laigc tract ot 
country now distril>ut«‘d among the States of Alabama, 
(o-orgia, .Mi.ssis.sijipi, 'Fenm --i<', and tin* western pint o! 
Florida. They W'cie tlnn diNlmeui sin '1 into two gieal 
divisions, the Ottare or Otaii, dwtll in the laoun 

laiiioii.s di.slrict.s, ainl the Aiiat** or I'.iali, wlio iidiabited 
the lower grounds ; and tiny wrn- liiilher divnbd into 
sev(*n clans, each (»t w liich prolnbiti-d intei mai i ia;'«* 1 i tw e'■n 
its own iiiember.s. 'J'liey attached tin m-i Ives to ih ■ I'ai,:Ii b 
in tilt; dispute.s and contt'sts winch aio-,r b iwiiu ihc 
I'lurojieau colonizers, formally reci>mii/cd the kn'jji-b kie>j 
in I72»n, and in L75.“’> ei ded a pail ol lla ir Icmior, .md 
permitted Ihi; erection of bhigli.^li foils. I 'Uloi tnnali 1\ 
this amity was intiuuipted md, long alter; but pi-icc wa.s 
again re.stoied in 17tll. 'J'iie tribe w. is gradually mb aii< irig 
ill civilization when the llevolutiou.'iry War broke «»ul, and 
tht.*y Sided with the Royalist paily d’hi.s, ol coui.-ie, le^i to 
thtur subjugation l»y the iievv ie[aiblic. and tbev vven- loreed 
to surrender that ]):irt(d‘ their lainls wliuli lay to tlie .-oiiTli 
of the. Sivaiiiiali and e.ist of the ( baltaliooclu c. Rea< e 
Was made in 1781, and i:i I7'’'5 tiny recoi-iii/'-d ll.t- 
sujuernaey of the lAiited Slater, and were i.slabh.-ln d in 
tlnar posse.ssious. The gradual advaiiee of immigiatioii 
soon led to disputes with the ‘-Ldth i.;, and tlie t’bu'jkee.s 
W'eie treated wilh the most liieh Icaiiiled injintiee i.\ tlie 
iSlales, and mure especiallv by (hm^ia. ^\odl^, .ittei 
(‘\odlls t(>ok place; a .small pait of the lri)>e de.-iud a 
eom[)lete remov.d to aiiollier di-1riet ; but the m.nii body 
w':Ls neither to be bidieil m»r 1 1 lehteiied Iroin tin ir lountrv. 
An ap[K*al was made to tlie I’niti d Slatts (Joveinmeiil ; bi.t 
it lent, a de;if ear to their prayeis, and in (.\‘Ugie.-s voted 
that a treaty eoiicliided with a miseiable miuoulv slatidd 
In* regaided as biiulingoii the wl«ole till e, wliieli abniil that 
lime numbered 27,t)tKI A loiee ot 2lMM) nn ii was e.econl 
ingly sent iind(*r (leinMal Scott, winch eonipelhd lln iu to 
emigrate to their present position. Altei the .'-el 1 1< niv-iil 
variou-s di.sagreeineiits betwieii the Kasoin and W e-lern 
( ’hiTokei-s coiitiniit‘d fL>r some time , but in IS.’l'.i a union 
was etlected. In the civil war ot iMiJ tlie} all at lir.st 
sided with the. South; but beloie long a .st roug pally joiiietl 
tlie X()rtli,ainl this led to a di-sastrous inleineeiuL* struggle. 
On the clo.se of tin* eonteU they weie coidiimed jii the 
possesbiuii of their teiiitoiv, but weie loreed to give a 
portion of their lainks to tln ir t'liiain ipated shive.s. Since 
then they' liavo jieacid'ully advmced in juospenty and 
civilization; ;ind uinb r tin* inlluciiee of the Moravi.in, 
l>.i[»ti.st, .Aletliudi.-t, and Congregational mi.shioiis tliev h.ive 
been ])artially ('hristiain/i d. In 1875 tlnir ninnlM is 
iiiiinuritcd to 17,217; tlnir private jyopertv was wi.ith 
; tlicre were 1)5 scliooK attended by 188) pupils. 
89,250 acres were under eultivalioii, and tlnir .stock 
included 15,ni)i) horses, l(b*J,502 eattle, 5050 sheep, am; 

V. 74 
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68,868 swine. They live in well-built villages, and main- 
tain indiiRtrhil habits. Their territory is distributed into 
eight di.stricts ; and their chief town is Tahlequah, situated 
ill tlie .south east corner of the country, A newspaper is 
publislicd in the cai>ital in English and Cherokee, and a 
literal tu-e is In-ing gradually formed. Their language con- 
sists of two dialects, — a third, called Gidoowa, having been 
lost, 'rill* syllabic aljihabet invented in by George 

Guess is tlie character employed. 

CHERKV (rV/w/^s-). As a cultivated fruit-tree the 
cherry is generally supposed to be of Asiatic origin, 
whence, according to Pliny, it was brought to Italy by 
laicullus after his defeat of MitliricUites, king of J'ontus, 
68 li.c. As with most plants which have bee.n long and 
extensively cultivated, it is a matter of dillieiilty, if not 
an impossibility, to ichmtify the [lareiit stock of tlie numer- 
ous cultivated varieties of cherry ; but they are gene- 
rally referred to two species, Cn'asuft si/lirstris, the wild 
vr corone clierry or gean-tree (the mcriaitr of the r’rencli) 
and C, viihjaris^ the common cherry tree (I'reiich cerisitr). 
The fornit'r species ajipears to be indigiiiious on the 
Mediterranean coasts, and in Centnil Euro]>e, including 
the Pritish islands ; and it is probable that it is the latter 
species or some of its valuable ciiltivali‘d varieties which 
was introduced by Luculliis 

The genus Cn'asus includes trees of moderate size and 
shrubs, having smooth serrate leaves, wliite flowers, and a 
drui»aeeous fruit. 1’hcy arc iin fives of the temperate 
regions of both hemispheres ; ami the cultivated varieties 
ri]»en their fruit in Norway as far as G,T N. The geaiis 
are generally distinguished from the common cherry by the 
greater size of the trees, and the, deeper colour and compa- 
rative insi[)idity of the flesh in the rii)e fruit, whicli adheres 
tirmly to the “nut'' or kernel ; but among the very iiumerons 
cultivated varieties specific distinctions shade away so tliat 
the fruit cannot be ranged under lliese two heads. In the 
Fruit Fntuhujufi published by the I forti cultural Society in 
1812, eight}^ varieties are enuiiuTated, and to these con- 
siderable additions have since been niaile by cultivation 
both in Europe and America. The leading varieties are 
recognized as Higarreaux, Dukes, Morellos, .and Geans. 
Several varieties arc cultivated as ornamental trei^s and cin 
account of their flowers. 

The cherry is a well flavoured sub-acid fruit, and is imieli 
esteemed for dessert ; but it should be used cautiously, as, 
eapeeially if not quite ri])e, it ha.s a tendency to disorder 
the bowels. Some of the varieti(*s are jjiirticnlarly .selected 
for pics, farts, A'C., and otlier.s for the prepanition of pre- 
serves, and for making cluiiiy brandy. The fruit is also 
very extensively enqiloyetl in the [uepaiatiou of the liqueurs 
known as kirsehwa.sscr, ratafia, and iiiiiraschiiu). Kirach- 
wasscr is made chiefly on the nj»per Kliiiie from the wild 
black gean, and in the manufacture the entire fruit 11 e.sh 
and kernels are pulped up «aiid allowed to ferment. Hy 
distillation of the fermented jmli) the li(|m‘nr is obtained 
in a pure colourles-S condition. Patalia is similarly niami- 
factiired, also by preference from a gean. Maraschino, a 
highly valued li<[ueur, the best of winch is ])ro(luced at 
Zara in Dalmatia, dillVra from the.se in b« ing distilled from 
a cherry called marasea, the pulp of which is mixed with 
honey, honey or .sugar being added to the distillate fur sweet- 
ening. ft is also said that tli(^ flavour is heiglitened by 
the use of the leaves of the perfumed cheiT 3 \ Crrastfs 
Mahalf'h. 

Tlie w(>od of the cherry tree is valued \)y cabinetmakers, 
and that of the geun tree is largely used in the manufac- 
ture of tobacco ])i])e.s. The American red cln.'rry, dcrastfs 
serotway is niucir sought afler, it being eoinpaet, fine- 
grained, not liable to warp, and susceptible of receiving a 
brilliant polish. Tlie baik of thi.s species is very highly 


esteemed in America as a mild tunic and sedative medi- 
cine, and is coming into use for the same purpose in Great 
Britain. The kernels of the perfumed cherry, C, Mahakbt 
are used in confectionery^ and for scenting toilet soap. 

A gum exudes from the stem of ciheny^rees similar in its 
propertie.s to gum arabic. 

OllKHSO, an island of Illyria, included in the govern- 
ment of Trieste, in the Gulf of Quarnero, connected with 
the island of Osero by a bridge, and sepSirated from the 
mainland by the channel of Farissina. . It is about 35 
miles in length, with an area of 105 square miles, and 
has about 7G00 inhabitants. It is traversed by a range of 
niouiitains, forming natural terraces on which vines and 
olive trees fluurisli. 'Ilje other parts of the island are 
cDvered with bushes of laurel and' m^tic, but there are ' 
scarcely any large trees. There is a Scarcity of springs, 
and the houses are generally furnished with cisterns for 
rain w^ator. The capital of the same name, on the western 
side of the island, has a cathedral, several churches and 
iiionastericR, and 4G73 inhabitants. In the centre of the 
island, at 40 raris feet above the level of the sea, is an inter; 
csting lake called the Vrana or Crow's Lake, which, aceprd- ! 
ing to the liypoihesis of Dr Jjorenz of Flume, CQune^ed^ 
with the island of Osero. *’ \ 

CHERSONESE, (’iikusonksus, or CHEKRbNteus (frij^m 
mainland, and island), is a word equivalent 

to peninsula. In ancii'iit geography, the Chersouesus 
Thracica, ( ^hersonesus Taiirica or Scythica, and Chersonesu^ 
Ciiiibrica correspond respectively to the peninsula of t|ilr. 
Dardanelles, the Critneu, and Jutland ;• and the Golden 
( Jli(*rs()iiese (y; xRvaij is usually identified with the 

penin.sula of Malacca. The Tauric Ckersoneso was further 
distiiigui.shcu as the Gn at, in contrast to the Heiacleotic 
or Little (Chersonese at its south-w^estern comer, where 
the tow'n of Se)>a.stopol now stands. 

CH EKTSE V (in Saxon Ccnrfcs Kyft or Ceorta^a Island)^ a 
market-town of England, on the south bank of the Thames^ 
ill the county of Surrey, about 25 miles W.S.W. from 
London by railway. It la connected wdth Middlesex by a 
bridge of .seven arches, built of Purbeck stone in 1785. 
The parish church, n^built in 1808 at a cost of £12,000, 
contains a tablet to Charles James Fox, who resided at St 
Anne's Hill in the vicinity, and another to Lawrence 
4\)mson, a translator of the New Testament in the 17th 
century. The ]»rincipal educational e.stablishmouts are sup^^ 
])orted by a foundation beijiieatlied in 1725 by the liberality 
of Sir William Perkins ; and they afTord a free education 
to up\vard.s of 200 children. Hardly any remains are left 
of the great Buriedietine abbey, which ivas rebuilt by Edgar !' 
ill UG3 on the site of nn earlier monastery established by 
Earconwald, bishop of London, in the 7th cqjatttry. Its ’, 
buildings at one time included an area of 4 acres ; but they 
fell into almost conqdete decay in the 17tb centu^, and a 
“fair house " was erected out of the ruins by Sir Nicholas 
Carew of Heddiiigtoii. 4die gruund-]>laii can yet be .traced; 
the fish ponds are still complete; and carved ‘ jitones, 
coilins, and cticau.slic tih's of a peculiar manufactUl^ are 
fretpicnlly exhumed. Among tlie abbots the mosi^famous 
wa.s John de lliithcrwycl'c, who was appoinl|e4 in 1307, 
and continued, till bis death in 1346, to canrjr on' a great 
system of alteration and extension, which almost;^ mi^de' the , 
abbey a new building. TLe house in wlii^,t]E[e iK)et 
Cowley spent the last years of his life is still and 

the chamber in which he died is preserved unaji^jlf^/' The 
town is the seat of a county court, and posse^ea 
institute and an agricultural society. . Il» pfinclp^^t^tde is 
in ])ro(luce for the London markets. ^ During* uik^tth cen- 
tury Chertsey was the residence of the South ^SttXm* kings. 
Population of the parish in 1872, 7768 ;e<5f dffifs ^ 
about 3000 
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CHERUBIM (plural of cherub) were “ celestial genii,** 
aud; in M. do Saulcy’a opiniou, little else can be positively 
affirmed {I/istoire de Pari Judayiue, p. 24). Fresh light 
has, however, receutly been thrown upon them from the 
cuneiform inscription8,^md we are no longer reduced to 
admit that ** le vaat^'champ^des hypotheses restcra toujours 
ouvert.” According iO/ the Old Testaiueut, the cherub 
united the functions. of bearer and guardian of deity; or 
rather, perhaps, &ere was a divergence in tlie po[mlar 
beliefs on tills subject. In Ps^xviii. 10, 2 .Siuu. xxii. 11 
Yahweh (the so-called Jehovah) is descaibed as “ riding upon 
a cherub,” and in the paraJlelline as “swooping,” the word 
applied in Deut,.xxviii, 49 and elscwh-rc to tlio llight of 
the eagle. Putting the two phrases together, wo may 
conclude that, according to one version of t)ie mytli— 
whether fully belie^d in or not by the Psalmist nenl not 
here be discussed — the cherub was either an cjigle or a 
quadruped with eagle’s wings. This result would seem 
to justify connecting the word with the Assyrian 
a synonym of kuruJeka ov kandku, the “eircling” bird, 
t.a, according to Friedrich Delitzsch, the vulture. On 
the other hand, the prophet Ezekiel (xxviii. 13-1()), 
though agreeing with the IVilmist in im'ntioning but one 
cherub, desliribes him as “ walking in tlic midst of stones 
of fire ** (i.tf., thunderbolts), and as extending Ins wings 
over “the holy mountain of Elohim,” in other words, as 
the attendant and guard rather than as the beantr of deity. 
And in the fuller account of Paradise in (Jencsis “ Mr* 
cherubim ” (i.*., the entire band of cherubs) are stationed 
“with (or near) the blade of the turning sword” (tins, 
like the “ tree of life, ** has a Rabylonian analogno, and is 
a mythic phrase meaning the lightnings -soe references 
below) “ to guard the way to the tree of life” (( am. iii. 2 1 ). 
Now, according to a talismanic inscrijitiou copied by 
Lenormant, kirnbn is a synonym for the steer-god, w’hose 
winged image filled the place of guardian at the entrance 
of the Assyrian palaces. And in the fantastic description 
of Ezekiel penned by the River Chebar, tme of the four 
faces of a cherub was that of an ox (Ezek. i. 10, after wliicli 
the corrupt passage in x. 11, must, in .spite of iaaiormant, 
be corrected). We should, therefore, connect tln^ w’ord 
cherub primarily with the Assyrian kiruhu, but also, as 
proposed above, with hivnbu. Tlio two forms .seem to 
bo co-ordinate and expre.s.sive of some ([uality common to 
the king of birds and the colossal steer, Tlieir etymology 
is altogether uncertain, and possibly to be sought for (as 
Mr Sayce has suggested) outside the s]»here of Seiiiitism. 
Partial parallels to the cherubim in non -Semitic mythologies 
ere not uncommon, but are mostly deceptive, d'he most 
coniplete one is that of the winged ypuTre's (a st.'condarv form 
of kcrubiii;&), who not only watched over the. treasure.s of 
the gods (y. Herod, iv. 13, IIG), but wauv al.M) tlie bearcr.s 
of deityj if, at lealit Plutarch and Emstathius may be folhiwed 
in ideutifyiing the TcrpatTKcA?/? otwro? -Escli. I*rinn. 
.395 with the griffin (see Hermann, <u( ln<\) Pnd>ably tlie 
griffin imagined under more than one form. This w’a.s 
certainly the case with the Hebrew' cherub, as appears mit 
only frqm 'the passages referred to above, but from the 
inconsistit^hei^ of the single prophet lilzekid (//. i. 6, xli. 
38). T&6 ^^ificance of the mythuml cherubim h.ms been 

well pointed out by 0. P. Tide. They are probably the 
masses' ot douds, ^ich seem to guard the portals *)f the 
sky, and^ 'On Ayhich the sun-god a[)[)ears to i.ssue forth at 
break qjf'iday., . This will account for the cxpre.ssions used 
of the io^erubim^ both of the heavenly and of the cart lily 
“ habitat^dn qf Yahweh, expressions taken up by the 
Biblical liters ifroni the folklore of their tiine.s. 

For tha^AsiSrrian authoritica, aec Schrader, Jnmnr LitteraJl iir- 
xeUffma 1874; p; 914 ; Dslitzach (the younger), Assyrischc Studtni^ 
pp, idjf lOB ; imd foit.tho Babylonian lightning-myth, Lmonnant, 


Biroset p. 138; R*iconU the Past, vol. iii. pp. 127*-129. Compare 
also Heitler, vol. xxxiii. {Geist lUr Ebraisvhen lUiesie), 

pp. 108-180; EwuM, AtitiqaUu\s of Istact Rug. traiisl., p. 123 ; 
^nichni, in Studies utui KrUiken, 1871; Titde, 

ysrgelijkende tjcschird(‘uis dcr oude god adieu sfen, vol, i. p. 380; 
and K. W. Kurrar in Kitto's CydopiuLia of Hihliml Liferuinrf, art. 
“ClKTiibim. ’ ‘ (T. K. C.) 

CH ERU BIXl, Mauia J aiioiZknobio CakloSalvatouk 
(1760-1842), one of tile greatC'it mu.sieal c(>in}n>ser.s of 
modern tiiiu*s, w'as born at Florcuee, 1 Uli September 1760. 
llis father wms iu;(‘i>iu[Kiuyijst (y//u^ .'/> nl ('(Utbafu) at the 
Pergola ihuaire, and hiiii.sdf guuled (lie til^^t musical 
education of liis son, wliose t;ilenl began to cviin c it.sdf at 
a very early pt-rind. “1 eoinnumced Ji-armng iiiusie,” 
(Cherubini says ot himself, “nt .six years, ecMuposition at 
nine; the former 1 was buight by my father, the J.ilter by 
J3artholomLWvFdiei and his son Alexander.” Iralian imi.sie 
at that time was at a low ebb. 'J‘he poimlar eoiiipjKsers 
of opera Stria ehieliy aimeil at inventing plea.siiig lime.s 
iiWil jiorit are for the \oi‘:il display of the .singers; the 
dignity and grandeur of the ol.l lt:di:m .seliool wi ie .ill but 
lost. To imbue liiin'>L‘lf witii great traditions of 

tlie j)asl wa.s the cliief aim of young ( ’lieru]»iiii’.s ambitiv)!!, 
and for that purpo.se lie w'ent in 1777 to i>ologna, wliere 
for four years lie studied under .Iti.sejdi Saiti, a well kiiow’n 
composer and theori.st of the lime, and liiinsell the pupil 
of tlie celebrated Padre .Martini, om*. (jf the gieiiest eoii- 
lra[>untLsts Italy has produced. It wa.^ in tins se.ln^ol that 
(yherubini laid the foundation of that dee[i knovsleilge of 
his art wdiich gives to all hi.s works the impress of [lerfirct 
mastership. It w'as al.so under Sarti’s giud.inee tL.it lie 
made his first attempts at ilramatic eomjiosition. 'I'hey 
were preceded, how'ever, by a ma>s writtLii at the .igi- of 
thirteen, and various 4»tlier saered coin[M).Mtii»n.s. t:>iirti 
W'as the composer of numerous operas, ainungst wliieh 
Lr No::zr di JJuidnu may be moiitionul a.s the most 
sucei'ssful one. It now bt^came ( ’lienibini’.s ta.'ik to supply 
tliemu.sic for the minor characters in Jiis ma.^er’s dramatic 
W'm’ks, an excellent way of gaining versatility ol .st yle and 
resource, turned to full aeeoinit by the young comjioser. 
llis first independent work wms called (Jumfn Falio, 
an opera, seria, in tliree ael.s, lir^t perforiiieil in 17<S(), and 
.soon follow'ed by Anaida (l7iS2j, Aiiriano in. i^iria 
(.same year), and several other wmks of a similar kind. 
At this linn; of his life his artistic individuality was foiining 
gradually; but us yet lie had not cniergiM] from tln^ piiridy 
iinirative stage of production. Absniute arn.stie value 
tlie.se juvenile works do not j>o.'-sess, but they tended to 
prepare Cherubini for greater tilings^ and in the imMUlime 
.secured liiin a ilignilied jm.silion amongst c»)nti'inporarv 
composer.s. In 1784 hewas asketl to w nlctwov\oiks i’oi‘tl»i». 
Italian opera iii J^omion, one of which, Lajintit 
was favourably reeeivisl. vvlnlo the otln-r, Gm/iu 
was “murdered” by the critics, to u^.e the einjihatic ex- 
pression of a contemporary witm^.. In I7S() lie. left 
l^omion, wdiither he had gone to be pn-M iit at the luo- 
ductioii of his o[iera.s, and went to j’aiis. After a sliort 
stay in Italy Le look up lii.s j»ernuinent residence in the 
latter city. 

Oherubiui may be cited as a striking in.staiicc of theainal- 
ganiating power iidierent in tin* I’n iieli fy[ie of iiritional ewl- 
turc; Spontiiii, Meyerbei'r, and .M)ine extent Clliiek, sub- 
mitted to the same sjiell. Witli tlie last-mentioned master 
Cherubini .sliare.s tin* grand declamatory pallios, the ela.^^ie 
dignity which eharaeten/L’s tl.t* Augiislaii age of French 
tragedy. A work lilo* Cherubini’s J/^/. / is imbued with* 
the .same elevation of patho.^ which in Corneille’s greatest 
tragedies makes ii.s forget the .stilled atfectations of liis lieroes 
and heroine.s, 'I’he first opera comjmstM l>y Cherubini 
in France is called Dnnophoon, words by Marmonlel. 
Its merits were appreciated by connoisseur.^, but it 
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was not a popular success. This, however, was achieved life when most artists rest on their laurels he entered a 
in the nu)st brilliant manner by Cherubini’s next new field of creative labour — that of sacred music. Ot 
opera, (1791), which opens the series of great the works of Cherubini^s third and perhaps his greatest 

dramatic, works belonging to the coin])oser’s second period, period only the most important can be mentioned here, 

'I'lii* representative j)roducti()n of this period is J/tWee, They are the Missa Soleiniiis in 1), *the .coronation mass 
already allmhul to. 'I'lic main characteristics of thti cum- written for the consecration of Charles X., and the two 
poser’s style liave also been brielly tuucLcd upon. From a requiems in C and D, the latter for male voices. Besides 
mere musical point of view a bold though alw ays strictly these he wrote numerous smaller ccfinpositious for the service 
logic.d se(iuenco of liannonics, a licli \ein of melodious de- of the Cha})el iloyal, most of which are still unpublished, 
vcliipnu'nts, and gri*at iailliaiicy and originality of instru- The most striking feature cf Cherubini’s sacred compositions 
mental etlecls uimlit to be, added. is their solemn grandeur of concej)tion, combined with an 

By t lie production i*f J/^AV (1797) the coiii[io.scr’s re- une(|Ualled mastershijiof artistic treatment, 
initation was firmly cstablislied. All Baris was in raji- The Bestoratioii of the B>ourbons drew Cherubini from 
turoiis admiration of Ins genius, wdth one cAceptioii — his long seclusion. The royal family were eager to show 
Napoleon B»ona]iartc. The, ytaing victorious giiitral aspired their lavoiir to the opponent (tf Napoleon Bonaparte, 
to musical ani:itcur..liip, and lo\(‘d to speak aullioritatively (‘lierubini was created composer and conductor to the 
on that as mi mo.-t other subjects. But it was not in ( ’Impel Jioyal, and in ISlH ohiained the pcrimineiit director- 
( ’lieruhiiii’s cliaractcr to bow to any man, liuwcM r great, in ship of the (.’onservatoire. llis days were prolonged beyond 
m;ittcr.> artist 1C. Clicnibini sivpealcd nmioii^lraiiccsagainst the ordinary age of men, and after having witnessed and 
Napoleons cvaL^geratcd cntliusiasiu lor Baesicllo, Zingarelli, partly celebrated nund>erlcss revolutions in his adopted 
and oilier ejtlu iiieral conii»osers cnlniinati d in the blunt country, the more tlian sepluagcmirian retained sufficient 
ivjiaitee, - “('jt(*u n general, I pereenc iJiat >ou lo\e only \igoiir of mind to write one ol his most channing ojieras 
that wliicii dtu's not ])re\ent Aon tiom thinking of when laaiis Bhilijipe was king in France. It is called .^1/t 

your ]»olitic.s.” Tlie einjuMor leiiuiiibered the allroiit and was first perlornu'd in 18.*]3. To the list of his 

ollereil to the citi/en-geiieral, and the a[»pointiiient of dramalic coiiqiosilions ought also to be added another 
Impeiial rhajielmastiT A\as gi\en to besueur, in sjiite of im]»ortant opera, Ltn Mumrnwivii, written in 181, *1, but 
tlie Italian composer'ssuperior nierils. Ihit Cherubini doe.s tnated with undeserved negletd. by the public. lie also 
not seem to liJiAe siilVered miudi \inder this disa]»pointmi-nt. wiote several pieces ol chamber mn.sic, amongst which six 
T\V(» A'.'orks rcph tc with serem st jey owe tlu'ir origin to the quartets for strings, and one (jiiintet and six sonatas for the 
period alluded to e// ( 1 N(i:;) aiul Ac.s* (A //.r ./own/Z/.s* pianoforte, may be mentioned. A gmit number of his 

(ISOI). 'I'Ik* last menliiuied w oik is C'lieiuldiii s mastei* compositions, iiioieo\t‘r, remained in manuscript at his 
|>iece of comic opcia. In it we adniire the grace and true deatli, ^March lo, 18-11 (’heiubini’s external bearing was 
»•(////*, whicli have made the comic upeia ol France lieijueiitly harsli and airogaiit; his prejudice against 
(h serst'dly lanious amongst civiliyed natii ns. I’he libretto Ihrthuven, both personally and artistically, i.s a deplorable 
of A..V ilnij' t/o///vof. S', although clever and pi(iuant, does instaneo of his onesidedness. B>nt his more intimate 
not olVer many nj)]iortunitics for musical expansion, the friends found him kind and faitliful, Ills love of order 
aclnui, as is iisiiid in French comic opeia, biaiig** to a great Avas carried to exeess. All his music W'ns carefully labelled 
extent rallied •)!! in spoken dialogue. But ( ’lierubiiii has and distributed in pigeonholes, and even his pocket* 
succeeded ill delineating with a few gra]>hie, fouelies the JiaiMlkerchiefs \vere numbered for eonseeiitive use. To this 
imjMat of his eliaiacter.s ami situations. A jK‘asant elionis cxtiviiie earelulness we oanh a eonqdcle catalogue of his 
in the tliird ael, a SaAovard’s soiii’, and the emiplets of own eoiiiposilions from 177.‘5“1841, edited by M. BottiJe 
^liclieU tlie j(»Ai:d wati r earlier, are insuipa.ssable speci- de ’I’oiilmon^ under llie title of Aohre (/c.y Mavvfinitv 
men.s of tlieir e(|ii:d in melodious ])eauTy and grici; (tuto,irai>ht‘s tie In innsl>iu( ro/zz/Wc pftr 11, L, Z, C, IS, 

to iniNlhiiig tli.it Fn-iich eoiiq)o.Nei^ ha\e jaoduced in these iluruftini. AVc also jmssess by him a valuable Ctium tie 
foiiiis iit art. ( dierubliii, indeed, miiks w it li tlie greatest nntl r* point et zA\/’/g/zzc, llio letter] iress of which is written 
masters of the Fit iich scIhu)!,- with (lietry, Dalayrae, by his ]»u]»il the well known eonqioaer Hal(!‘Vy. An English 
Aubi'i, and Bniildieii, all of aaJioiu he infinitely surpas.se.s biograjdi}- ('htruhint, Mvmonols ilhiatralnm of his Life 
as far a^ Him ic.d anoi km.inshijj is ecaiceined. (Jjoml. 187‘l)--has been written by IMr E. Bcllasis. An 

In 1 Mir” ( 'henibiiii wont to N'ieniia, in oiiqiliance ANitli interesting article eontaiiiing personal romiiiisccnrcs of 
an iii\itati(»ii to eoni|ios'' an opma for the imperial theatre ('hi*rubini by the (leriiian eoiiqiuscr Ferdinand Hiller 
of that city. Hen* iiis elianee.> of success were once more ap[>eareil in Marmflhih’.s Mdtfticufe in 1875. (F. II.) 

thwarted by liis gie;it aiitaeonist Najioleon, wlio entered ( 41 Ell UJSCl, a tiibe of ancient Germany, whose country 
Vienna at the head of tlie Aietoiioiis French army, and fur A'as liounded on tin* J'k by the Elbe and Oil the W. by the 
a time inlernipled all aili.-tie enter]aise. The i»erson:d 'Weser. hi the time of Augustus tlio cruelty of Varus, who 
nieeiiiig of emperor and eoiujMJ.-er asms again of anything commanded the Boinaii army on their frontier, drove them 
bill, a fiii-ndly kind. So(m after the jM-rfoiniaiiee of Ins into war, and tlmy annihilated the legions sent against 
new Avork I'ditidu (JSOfi) at \'ieiiM.i, Clierubini returned them. In the 4th cent iiry they had become members of 
to j^iris, and *‘or a lung time kept an iinbiokeii silence, the Frankisli confederation. 

Ills < hief ocen])ation AAas his ]e.'> mis at tlie (‘onser\aluire, C’llKSlIlBE, a inarit’ no county in the uorih-Avest of Tor Map 
beside.'} wliicli lie filled up great ]iai t •>f the day by cutting England, i.s bounded on the N. by the Mersey, which separ- 
the In-arts and diaiiiomls oi ordinary ]»la\iiig eard.s into all ates it from J/.incasliirc, on the N.E. by Yorkshire, on the 
kinds of fantastic ligiires ami laiidseajM s. The le.sults of E. by L)erby.v,liire and SUiilbrd.sljire, on the S. by Shropshire ^ 
lii-i exlraoidinaiv ingenuity, carefully Iraiiied, covered the and beiiluglisliirc, on the W. by Elintshirc, andon thoN.W. 
walls of hi^ study. An accidental circuiiistance at last liy the Irish Sea. Its greatest length from east to west is 
raiM-d liiii) frniii this nmibid indoleiiee. lie was staying aiuuit 48 miles, and its greatest breadth from south to 
at a e<»uiitiy scat ol the JVinee dc (diiniay, A\lierc a new north about inili'S. It possesses an area of 705,493 
ehiircli wa'^ to be inaugurated. Timiilly was an appeal statute acre.s, or 1 lOii square miles ; aud its population in 
iriadc to liiiii for a religious conqiosilion to be jierfornied on 1871 was 5(11,201 persons (males, 271,033; female.s, 
the occasion, and in corii]>lianco Avitli this rci[uest he wrote 290,168). Since the first census in 1801, the popf.latioii 
ill a few weeks las great Mass in F. Thus at a time of lias increased by 368,396 persona, or 191 per cent, ajid 
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since 1851 ilie increase has amountod to 105,476 persons, 
or 23 per cent, in twenty years. 

The formation of the county is generally flat, with some 
hills on the east on the Derbyshire and Yorkshire boundary, 
which extend also to the Staffordsliiro side. There are 
also lower hills near Chester and Flintshire, and at Aldnrley 
Edge and Beeston insulated hills standing up out of the 
prevailing level. The pfincipal geological formation is the 
New Red Sandstone, which occupies nearly the whoh', of the 
central and western part of theA'oiiiity. A small patch of 
lias t)ccurs in the south. *The (h)al Measuriis extciid along 
the eastern side on the borders of StalVordsliin; and l)L*r]»y- 
shire, and also are worked on the banks of the Dee below 
Chester. Tlio principal mineral pnnluco is salt, whicli is 
found as rock-salt in ftiines at Northwicli, and is manu- 
factured there and at Winsford, Midillewich, Similbacb, 
and Lawton, from the brine-springs overlying the rock- 
salt. Lead and copper are also found, th»>ugh not in 
great quantities. Copper was worked at Aldcrlcy Filge 
at an early period, but the works were diseonliiiiied until 
lately, when they have been recommenced. 

The flora of the central [»lain of (.Miesliirc, which repre 
sents its most characteristic vegetation, is intermediate 
between that of the northern and southern connties of 
Britain. The botany of the liigli-lauds cast of ^lac(‘lcslichl 
i.s nearly ericotal in its nature, akin to that td' the Wc^t I 
Riding of Yorkshire, wliilst in the west the IxdaTiy t»f | 
Wirral shows more variety than that of tlic Midlind 
region, and is more southern in its cliaracttT. 'Khe curious 
system of rnarbpits, and the frcqiKmt inland meres, each of 
which has a v(?getation of its own, render Alid (liesldn* 
pre-eminent among Knglivsh (!ouutn‘s \\n' the devt lopne-nl | 
of .such species as Carex and Potamogutoii. Two rare I 
species may bo cited to ])rovj the strong admixture of 
northern elements in the flora, viz., Armnlit sfrirfa at 
Oakmere and Sn,rlfratja Ifirrnhia^ now unfortunately 
extinct, at Knutsford. As coiu])are«l with t)ne near or sout h 
of London, a Cheshire arable Held shows a lanieiitablo 
paucity of species. A Ixd inist would only in a day’s walk 
mark 150 species of flowering [dants, as against .*>01) species 
marked in the same time in Kent or Sussi-x. 

The principal rivers in (llieshire are the Dec, which, 
rising in the Welsli mountains, b)rms the bonnd.iry between 
the county and Denbighshire, ami Flintshire, ami ultimately, 
having formed a wide navigable estuary below (.fliostcr, 
falls into the Irish Sea ; the Mersey, which ris'^s in the 
Yorkshire hills, forms the county boundary ahmg tin* wlnde. 
of its northern side, and having given tlm op|)ortnnity for 
the formation of the ports (d' Livoiquiol, Birkeidioad, ami 
Runcorn, also fall into the Irish Sea; ami the Weaver, 
which, rising in the south-west of the counly, traverM*s it 
in a north-westerly course, ami being joined by tlie 
Dane at Northwicli, emptii;s itself into the Mersey at 
Weston Point. By means of a .series t»f locks, the \Vcav(T 
has been nmdo navigable for vessels of 200 Ions as 
far as Winsford, and thus furnishes a means of transportii 
tion for the salt produced iii the locality 1'he i»ndits «»f 
the navigation, which was originally umlertake.n by a few 
Cheshire squires, belong to the (‘ounty, and are paid t>ver 
annually to the relief of the county rates. At present, in 
consequence of a large outlay in further deepening ami 
improving the navigation, all payments to tin* cminty 
treasury are siisponded, but on an nvtTage of late, years 
from XI 6,000 to X20,000 has been paid ovi*r. 

Distributed over the surfac.e of the county are small lakes 
or rneres, and it seems to have been a ])oint (d honour for 
the old houses of the gentry to have been built on their 
banks. Combermore, Tatton, Rosthenie, Tabley, l)t)dding- 
ton,^arbury, and Xlere, with a ho.st of smaller water.s, 
are dotted over the county : whilst nearly in every fiehl 
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are old marl-pits, whence in former days the sole supply of 
manure for the permanent pastures was obtained. 

The climate is temperate and damp ; the soil is varied 
and irregular, but a large propiwtion of it is a thin skinned 
clay. In ordy one spot of the county is the .soil said to be 
ferrile enough to feed a bullock to the acre. Tin? agriculture 
of the county, which some twenty- live years ago was back 
ward and discreditable, lias mai vclh)!!^!}' inqu'ovcd in the 
last (juartcr of tin* century. The laud, whicli was wt*.!, and 
full of nishc.s, lias biM-n drained; its fmlilily has been 
increased by the ])cnmiical application nf bi.nc-ilust ; the 
old crooked fences have been removed or stiaiglilciieil ; and 
the farin-houses and ImiMings, wliic.h were in.^nflicieiit for 
the decent act'ornimxlatioii of man and In-a^t, li.t\c been 
roplacial on many estate-, by nioileni struct urc-« w'ell ad.ipted 
fi»r their piirpo.ses. Ikiii\ farming tin- tle-ciiption of 
agriculture still prim ipally pnisned, ami in Manli 
there Nvere, according to the IJo.ird of 'rr.nle, ietiirn>, tb>,17<> 
cow.sin the county, win r-.e milk if all i’oiivert*-d eln .-.e 
would have yieldeil a [n'odmL* of about tons ol 

clieese. But thougli the teml'-ni-y to m ike cheese in .sdiiie 
parts of the county stdl jin-vaiU, tin* inllnmiei' of the 1. Hirer 
tiotmlation gathcroil together nmml tin- ]*nrcly agricnltiiral 
])art of the county Ins greatly diinini''lieil tlie proilintn.ii of 
theslajile article, whilst the conip“titinn o[' Ann. rn-.m chee.se 
has made the iiianufaiMiire of all but the lu-st jpniitiss unpro- 
litable.. Liver|)ool, Manche.ster, Stockport. M.n’cli- -tifl.l. tin* 
cotton districts in the mn th-i' ist of the. i-omity, and th ■ Sla'.- 
foidshin* potteries on the soulli-we^t, all ihainml a ii['i»ly of 
milk, meat, ami gardni produce, and the fanlities of tian-it 
aflbrdcil by the railways Inve in many cas'-s alre.niy 
dunged, and gradually in many more will change, tlie 
character of Cheshire agriculture. .Mlhough iii .some ea-cs 
till* Cheshire tenant-farmer is little more than a l.ibomer 
owning cow.s, working as liard rn his own labourer-^, and 
with as little or less education, yi-t there an* now a lurge 
number of farms as well and skilfully cultivated ami 
producing as large pnxluce to tlie acre (thanks (o tlie 
facilities of obtaining immure from the larger towns) as 
any in the Llniteil Kingdom. 

During the years ISilo and isflii a might\ cmI unity 
swept over this county. The, cuttle jdague, whieh had in 
1715 desiroycil 3(),0(H) hc:id of cattle. a[>jxMred in tlie 
second week of October lSb.5on the southern bord»-r of tlni 
county. SjU’eafling itself tln-re, and breaking out almo.st 
simultaneously on tlm nortb west, west, ami cast, it had by 
the 21st February iSfld destroyed 36,S2o head i»f .stock. 
On that, day an Act of Parliament wan passed to ant liori/i- 
vshiugliter and to give, compensation, and in consequence 
35,t)75 cattle were killed. A lo.in was granted Irom the 
Trciisury, on the seemity of the county rat**, ol I'L'Tit.tHH) 
to pay the compensation for losses afti'r tlio 2iM F(‘bruary, 
which entails an annual charge on the county rates td 
£14,5S3, Ms. lOd. until the year iMMl. Although by tlii.s 
terrible loss many individuals wa*ie ruined, and for the 
lime great distress was caused, yet mi the whole the agri- 
culture of tlie district wais bem*lili‘d. Lui'llords discovi'ieil 
th.at siringeiit clauses in their lca.>e,s miglit safely be mo- 
ililied ; tenant-farmers became convim-ed that cheesemaking 
wais not the w'hoh* duty of the agrienlturi.st, ami the jiossi- 
bility and c.veii the necessity of m-w' ways of fanning, ami 
i>f the iiitroiluction of sheep or I'eeiling stock, became aj)- 
pare.ut. 

From the agrii’iiltural returns forlS75 (whicli, however, 
are not complete) it appears tliat tin* avmagc acn agv de- 
voted in (^lic.sliiie to corn crop.s is i*xecptionally low, being 
1()'2, wdiile the avt-i igc t>f all Fngland isj^l *2. The follow- 
ing table shows tlic ihstribntiou of the acreage in the 
county, and the numbors of live .stock in the years 1872 
and 1875 : — 
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Oati. Wlicfit. 


Tumlpi 

unci 

MaiiRoldB. 

Vetchea 

1872.. 4';.44r. .34, It).*-) 

10,072 20,921 

10,001 

2,501 64,709 

1870.. .44.908 80,745 

9,32.'> 18,770 

11,054 

1,862 57,400 

IIoiBfU. 

Cattle. 

Shi-pp 

rit,". 

1S72 18,818 

lf>5,Of.4 

108.377 

67,379 

187.5... .20,499 

l()2,4ti(i 

111,3.30 

61,209 

In the latter year tliere were 84,981 acres under corn 


crojKs, and IU,6iSi) undiT crops, both showing a de- 

crease ns compared with lS7!i. 

The i-ounty is intersfctcd liy railways in every din*,ction. 
At Crewe' the Tiondon and North-Western Hail way divides 
into three sections, and takes its passengers or goods to 
Manchester, iiiverpool, tdiestcr, and tlie X(>rtln From 
Stockport and Maneliostnr tlic Cheshire lines run into the 
centre of tlie county and across Dehimere I'\»n st to (.liester ; 
and there are lines from Chester to Ihikenhead, to 
Manchester, to Shrewsbury, and into tiie dillereiit parts of 
North and South Wales. 

'File canals, too, still convey goods from liuncorn and 
Ellesmere-port to the Staffordshire putferies. and afford 
means of coinmunieation between Manchester, Javerjiool, 
and (lie interior of the county. 

The princi[»al towns are (.hestfa*, Ih’rk eid io«ad, Macclcs- 
fielil, Stockport, Norlhwich, Crewe, and Congleton. At 
Stockport the manufacturo of liats and eott ui is carried 
on, and Macclesfield and Congleton are tlie seats of the 
silk manufacUire. At Crewe are situated the great work- 
shops of the I^indon and North Western llailway, and 
round the station, where in 1811 there, was a wooden box 
to tiiJ;o the tickets and one solitary farmhouse, there is now 
crowileil a ])opulatioii of nearly inliabitants. Tlie 

trade of Nortliwieh and AVinstbrd is the manufacture of 
salt, by the evaporation of the water from the brine. During 
the year 1875 it is calculated tliat 1,500,000 tons of salt 
were protluced, of wliieh l,(hK),0()() were for export, 350,000 
for chemical works, 100,000 for agricultural purposes, and 
50, 01)0 for domestic use. In that year tlicre were in 
Cheshire 11201 salt pan.s, employing over 3000 men. About 
150 men are engaged in rock-salt mining, and the carriage 
of salt «)n the Mersey and VV' caver emi>loys at least 1000 
men ami 500 boys. Steamers arc now largely employed 
in the iidaiid navigation, between thirty ami forty being 
eng igi*d in the carrying trade. 

Jh'sides being in j)art a maiiufjit tniing and in part a 
purely agricultural county, Cheshire, more perliaps than 
any }>laco e.vcepL the districts round the inetro[>oli.s, is the 
homo of busine.«s men. The maniifacturers of Manchester, 
the iiierchaiits of Idverpool, the gentlemeii eiii[»loycd in the 
jiottery trade, all liave their villas here. At Aldcrley and 
llowdon near Manchester, in the Wirrall hundred on the 
banks of the Mersey, at Alsagoi* on tin* Staffordshire border, 
Cin* to be found congeries of the dwedlingr; of rich men, 
whi(h vie in their ii]>pointments and Mirroundiiigs with the 
houses of the great landowner.s of the county. Perhaps no 
.stronger protd can be given of tins fact than that, in the 
return hitely furnished to tlie House of (^oiiimoiis of a 
bunimary of the returns of owners of land, the number of 
proiMU’tie^ oelwcen 1 aero and 10 is reporte<l to be 3Ui6 out 
of a total nujiib'T of 23,7‘JO, add the average rental per acre 
is XUf, 1 1 Tln-sc proportions arc in the whole return for 
Fiui.iiid and Wales exceeded only in the e.\ metropolitan 
parts of Surrey and Mid<Uesox, and in the mining and 
iiiannfaetnring conntins of Lancashire and Clamorgan.sliin*. 

(‘In sliire is emphatically a county full of large estates. 
In the return just quoted niiiy be found the fact that 
the rental of est.in-s la twceii 5000 and 10,000 acres amount 
to ‘JO'4 ol the total valnt* of the county, a larger percentage 
tliaii in any I ji^li.di county save one. Ol the owners of 
more than 10,000 acres J,ord Tollemaclie of Helniinghain 
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owns 25,380; the marquis of Cholmondeley^ 16^842; 
the duke of Westminster, 15,001; Sir Henry Delves 
Broughton, 13,832 ; the Kev. T. France Hayhurst, 10,650; 
and Lord Crewe, 10,148 ; whilst Lord, Fgerton of Tattoo, 
Lord Harrington, Lord Stamford and. Warrington, Lord 
Derby, Sir P. D. M. Gr^ Egtrton, LoM Haddington, Lord 
L)e 'I'abley, Lord Dehimere, Lord 3ta^y of Alderley, Lord 
Kilinorey, Lord Shrewsbury, Mr LegU'^tf Lyme, Mr Leigh 
of Adlington, Mr R. E. \^arburton. Sir Cha4oB Shakerley, 
and Mr Bromley Davenport make up the seventeen who 
are returned as owning betweeu 5000. and, 10,000 acres 
each. This list of landowners is composed of men whose 
names, ivith one exception, are historic in Cheshire, so small, 
spite of the neighbourhood of Li\{erpool and Manchester, 
have been tlie transfers of the large estates . from their 
original owmers to the capitalists of the present day.. 

For parliamentary representation the county is divided 
into Fast, West, and Mid Cheshire, each of the three 
sections returning two members to the House of Commons. 
In East Cheshire the registered electors in 1876 we.Pe 
6,587 ; in Mid Cheshire, 8241 ; and in West Cheshire, 
10,178. There are besides represented within Vjthe 
county tlie boroughs of Macclesfield and Byrkenheadf 
of the city of Chester, the limits of which extend it^to 
Wales, and parts of the boroughs of Warrington, Stockpqt^t, 
Ashton-undcr-Lyno, and Stiilybridge, all of .which extend , 
more or less into Lancashire. There is one court of quarter 
sessions in the county, wliicli holds its meetings alternately 
at Cliester and Kiiutsford, and is adjourned from, one place 
to the other for tlio trial of }»risoners at intermediate 
sessions. The rateable value of the county as assessed to 
till' county rates is .£2,r)9(),701. ^ 

Perlia[>s no county has advanced more in materia) 
prosperity than Cheshire has in the last half-ccntury. In 
none have more places of public worship, both of the 
Church of Eiiglaiid and of the various Nonconformist bodies^ 
been erected. Iii none have more schools been built. The 
wages of the agricultural labourers are high; and from the 
ranks of that body Jias the army of engineers, porters, and 
high-class artificers, who are employed in the manufacturing 
districts and at CrcAvc, bi'cn largely recruited. Yet still 
the county is cursed with the sin of drunkenness, and 
wdth the evil conseijuenccs of that sin, in a fearful degree. 
Whilst serious crime has decreasc.d steadily th^re has been 
an increase of all the light ulfeiices. 

Tlie history of Cliesiiire is intimately connected with that 
of the city of (Chester. I ii the time of King Alfred the pro* 
sent county formed ])art of the province of Mercia, but it 
was afterwards separated, and by William the Conqueror it 
was constituted a couiity-i»alatine. William bestowed tb© 
earldom on his nephew Hugo Lupus, and the « title has 
belonged since then to the heir-apparent of the English 
Crown. The palatinate, privileges existed intact until the 
reign of Henry VllL, when they were much curtailed in 
favour of the Crown, aiitf after tlio Civil War of the Coui- 
iiionw'f'alth tliey wTre almost wholly removed. Th9\CQUnty ' 
was first ri' presen ted in Parliument during ,thb /reign of 
Edward Vr. , : V 

'I’w'o I hull an roads traversed Cheshire, the. noitb<west 
branch of Watling Street, running from Chbsteb through 
Nortliwieh to Stratford, where it crossed,tbe< Mersey into 
l^ancasliire, and the Via Devana which ent6redrir$m Salop 
and extended to Chester. Many handsome abi :ii^)»sting 
mansions exi.st in the county, some of them bsii:^';a^irable 
specimens of Elizabethan architecture. A^ioilg^e most 
ijotewortliy may be mentioned BramallJ9$Uv^bj|r Stock* 
port, lircreton Hall near Sandbach, Crewe H!aIl| |bVloat' of 
Lord C2rewo, and Eaton Hall, the scat>...iq^:>^e ;du]te .d 
Westminster. . .i" 3U.)m 

ClIESNE. ANDlak du. Bee 
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0HESN|:Y, Charles Cornwallis (1 826-1876), brevet- 
oolonel in ' the corps of Boyal Engineers, born 29tli 
Sepiembor 1826, was the third son of Charles Cornwallis 
Chesney, captain on the iHstired list of the Bengal Artillery. 
Educated at Tiverton grammar school and Mount Radford 
school, Exeter, and "afterwards at the Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich,’ he obtained his first commission as 
seconddieutenan^t^of engineers in 1845, passing out of the 
academy with diiitittction at the head of his term. His 
early service spent in the ourlinary course of regimental 
duty at home and abroad, and being stationed in New 
Zealand during the Crintean War, he lost the opportunity 
of serving in the ohiy considerable military operations lu 
Europe in' which the present generation of British soldiers 
has been engaged, wUile India, the great school of war 
for the English army, was until lately closed to oiUcers of 
the Royal Artillery and Engineers. Among tlu^ various 
reforms in our military system which followed from that 
war was the 'impetus given to military education ; military 
history was now for tlie first time introduced into the 
course of instruction at oiir military colleges, and in 1858 
Charles Chesney, who had bnMiglit himself under notice 
b|jr an essay on the subject, prepare<l under a sort of com- 
JMitiou invited by the authorities, was apjiointed jimfcssor 
bf inilitary history at Sandhurst. I n 1 86 1 ("a[)tain Chesmy 
attc6eeded Colonel Hamley in tho corresponding chair at 
thb Staff College. To the admirable teaching of these two 
officers may bo ascribed in great measure the intelligent 
appreciation of the relation of military history to the i)rae 
ticRl business of war now manifested throughout the com 
m^iohed ranks of the British army ; their published 
writings have been received with great faviair on the (.V>n 
tinent and in America. 

Ohesney’s first published work was an account of the 
civil war in Virginia, which went through several editions ; 

although written in the lieat of the struggle, and on 
the partial information then avnilal)](3, it may still be read 
with profit. But the work which attaincil the greate.'^t 
reputation was his Waterloo Lerturca, })rc]v,ir(‘d from tlic 
notes of lectures orally delivered at the Stall' College. Up 
to this time the English literature on tlio Waterloo 
campaign, although voluminous, was made uj) of ]>crsonal 
reminiBcences of actors in the great scene, or of formal 
records such as Sibonie’s accurate but tedious narrativt*, 
useful materials for history rather than history itself ; 
the French accounts have inaiidy taken the form of 
fiction, *the so-called history of Jjainartine being as much 
a work of fancy as tho romance of Victor Hugo, whde the 
professedly sober pages of Thiers are not much more to be 
relied on. In Chesney’s lucid and vigorous account of the 
-momentous struggle, while it illustrates both the strategy 
'and tactics whjeh culminated in the final eatastroplio, the 
mistakes' committed by Napoleon are laid baie, and for the 
first time^an English writer is fouiul to point out that the 
dispositioRS of the great duke were not wholly faultless. 
Yet 'such criticism is in truth the sinecrest praise, since to 
those trtio, knowing anything of war, know that even the 
highest -combinations are at licst a grojiing in partial dark 
neBS,^tbiiSi«j(^pacity of a great leader will i>e more jierfcctly 
apprC^silifM a right estimate of liis mistakes than by a 
blind ' ai^inbation of infallibility. And in the IVnferloo 
tha'Prussians are for tlio lirst time credited by an 
Edgli£^^^ch with their proper sliaro in the victory. On 
thii had hitherto been an English as well ns a 

Napol^ic legend. The Waterloo Lcf^i/n.s^vltractcd imudi 
attenttbQr.,ehroc4 w well as at home ; on the iij»pearance of 
the Fr6ilii^^j9ditiOd,*publisbed at Brussels, another account 
of the, written at the instance of the emperor 

Nappledh lll^^^ quite jn the spirit of the Napoleonic 
legend, waa ptiblished immediately afterwards in Paris in a 
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cover to correspond* exactly with the Brussels edition, and 
with the obvious intention that it should circulate in place 
of tho other, — a delicate te.st of the appreciation of tho 
original on the part of tho French Government, 

Chesney was for many years a constant contributor to 
tho newsjiaper press and to periodic ‘literature, devoting 
himself for the most part to tlie critical treatment of 
military operations, and professional subjects generally. 
Some of iu.s essays on military biognipliy, contributed 
mainly to the /uliiihmyfi Jlnunv, wwa at terwaids published 
separately. His style is forcible, easy, and eiiiinonlly clear, 
his judgment impartial and sagacious, and all hough his 
mode of treating military operations may be open to the 
criticism that it docs not make siillicicnt allowance ft>r the 
moral element in war- the infirmities of troops and tlio 
blunders of generals,— it may be said on the other hand 
that the whole truth is never told about battles at the time, 
and cannot bo found out afterwanls, and tli.it in the long 
run the less there is of the j)ersonal in history, and the 
broader and more general the statciiiLMit, tho ncaicr will tho 
historian conui to describing wIcjI. happened. 

Ill 1868 (Charles Chesney, \\ln> on ju-oinotion to field 
rank had returnod to regimenlal duty, was apjuiinted a 
member of the Royal Commission on Military Etlucalioii 
which sat during that and the following year, under the 
]»re.sidency first of Jiarl do Grey and afterwards of Jaird 
J)u!rerin, and to whose recominemlatinns are «bie the 
improved organization of onr military colleges, and the 
development of military education throughout the principal 
military stations of the British army. In 1871, imme- 
diately after the conclusion of the Fraiu’o Gennun war, lie 
was sent on a special missitai to France and Gerinan.v, and 
furnished to the Government a si»rics of valuable re[K>rts 
on the difierent siege operations which had been curried 
out during the war, including es]»ecially the two sieges of 
Paris, and on the condition of the fortresses and nniitary 
condition and organization of tlie tw'u powers, d’liese 
reports were publi.slied in a large v«>lnme, only a few copies 
of which have liecn issuoil coutidentially. 

Never seeking regimental t>r stall' iircferment, Coloni'l 
Cliesney never obtained any, but he lield at the time of hi.s 
death a fjuito unique position in the army, altogitlier apart 
from and above his actual place in it. Consulted hy 
officers of all grades on prolcssnuial matters, liis rea«ly and 
vigorous pen was often pl.^iced at tlie service of tho l.Jo\ern 
niont to illustrate and dotend in the ])ress the dilb itiil 
measures of reform lati-ly ado])ted in inilitury organization ; 
while probably few have d»>ne im>ie to raise the inlelii-cttial 
standard of the English army and it.s estimation in that 
respect among the more intelligent spu'its of foreign armies. 
Constantly engaged in literary pursuits, lie was neiei.lielr-.ss 
laborious and cxeini>lary in the disdiargt* of hi.-, public 
duties, while m.anagiiig also to devote a J.-irge ]>:u't of his 
time to cliantable and religious offices. Il( was abstemi- 
ous to a fault; and, overwork of botli mind and botly tell- 
ing at last on a trail eoii.stitutioii, lie died after a short 
illness on the llith March 1876, at the age of forU-nino 
years, to the regret of the whole army, and of a very large 
circle of friends ])oth within and w jllio.il I he servici^, to 
whom ho had become endeared in a r*-niarkable degree by 
Ills generous, self-denying, and symp-.ithetic disposition. 
At the time of bis death he was m rving as Commanding 
Royal Engineer of the Loinlon di.^^tiict. 

( olom-1 rin-.sin'v s iijt-ip.il wt^-ks w»*n ‘: — A Militant Vine of 
Jifccnt m oinl Morylmol, Cauijiititins in 

ViKiima and Marylaiul^ J«1 Military Ritiourtra 

of Vnts^ifi and F/ftnrr, and Rfo nt tlhoiufr^ in fh,' j-ir* of li'nr, 
Avs'/o/v by iJhnrlf'i t'hi'aim and /Rnry Jlreilty n-piihlislioii jt'intly 
from the Fdnihuryk 7w-r/V>c 1S70 ; irutrrloo .",.1 tsliiiim, 

187 f, FsyfU'i in Modern Military li iotjr a jdiy^ ropriiitcnl diiflly from 
t he Edi nlmryh Jlevkit\ 1 .s74. i ( i. ( M 
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CHESS, simply defined, is an inteHoctual pastime. It 
recreates not so much hy way of amusement properly so 
termed, as by taking jKisscission of the mental faculties and 
diverting tliom from their aecustumed grooves. The 
cerebral organ, after being much oecupied in business, or 
greatly worried by cares, or in any way beset by painful 
rellcciions, liiidsin the absorbing and abstracting properties 
of chess I hill temporary relief which lighter pastimes will 
not always atVurd. 'I’lie reason of this is not lar to seek, 
(’aics aie eaust3d by looking forward to or apprehending 
Ihings to come, and, as such, Jiro neutralized by that fere- 
sight which the conduct of a g;ime of chess ileiiiamLs 
Again, mental perturbations, however iiiueh varieil.can but 
be the employineiiL of the imagining and rearming fa<Mil- 
ties m the digestion of the part ieular t!anse of aimoyaiiee or 
j)ain ; but these same faeulties are reipiiied, and their 
exe.bisive cxeirise demanded, in providing bn* tlui emergen 
cics of the intellectual combat, and in stilvmg the ever 
varying problems that arise in the course thereof It is 
very coiiiiiioiily snpjiosed that chi'ss is a dillieiilt game, 
whether to aeipiire or practise This, how iiver, is a mistake. 
The moves may be learned in half an lioiir, and a week's 
j»raetic<j will evoke a snllieieiit aiiioiint (jf skill to alford 
pleasure both to the learner and his tutor 'I’he intelligent 
novice will soon be convinced that an ignorant maiiijmlation 
of the ]ucces docs not <M)nduce to success, and lie will seek 
for iiistnietion in the right manner of opt'iiing the gaim* , 
the various delmts are after all .simple, and lie will find no 
ditlieulty in ac(|iiiring them one after the other. Six months 
will siillice for tliis purpose if liis understanding be not 
I'lisUived by obstinacy, indolence, or sell esteem, and the 
rest goes with his natural cajiaeity. A merely a\cragc in- 
lelligeiice is sullicieiil for a very biir anioiiiit »)f prolieieney 
and stnmgth : while intellect not much above the c*omninn 
mean will sulliee (assuiniiig here n itmal aptitude) to le.id 
light up to (lie second class of players, vi/., those to whom 
the masters of the game can only etmeede the small odds 
of “[>awn and iiiove.’’ Those w i shin l*’ to improve wdll find 
it Very benelicial to play u[»()u even lei ms with jdayers 
stnmger than themsi Ives ; for a persi-Htenee in jjj^king odds, 
besides having a disi'on raging and debilitating ('Heel upon 
the Weaker [dayer, taki\s the game out of it-; proper grooves, 
and tends to produce positions not natuially arising in the 
oidiiiarv course* of the game as developed iroiii tlie re(.*og 
nized openings. In tact, the reception oi odds ineapaeitales 
a ]»layer fiom ac(juii Liig an insight iiCo the piineiples i»f 
tin*, science of clie.')S, and from compielieiiding the latent 
meanings and concej)tions upon which (.-(aiib] nations and a 
[•roper [ilaii of warfare are, foiimhjd , while, upon the. con 
trary, [dayiiig on eveu terms throws the eoiidiataiit at once 
upon his own jndgnient, and liv canning him to study his 
o[)|)(>n(‘nt’s play, leads lu'ci’.ssarily to a iiialerial iin]»ruveinenl 
in his own style. 

To turn now to the c-leinents of tin* u iiin*. The acemn- 
[•anying diagrams re|)re''ent eln ss bninU, and it W'ill be 
p»ieei\ed that they re-'p(*etively eonsUl of sixty-lour 
cheekeieil stpian's 

111 di.igrini 1 the chiissmeu are arranged as they ^hould be 
at the eomnieneeruent of the. battle, wliile di.iLO'.iiii 2sliows 
the d»'iiomination of the squares according to tlie Knglish 
and (h i man sy.stfm^ f)f notation, to bi* explained Jiereafter. 
Under diagram 1 an* the. names of tin* various “ Pieces,’’ for 
so the supermr oHicers ani termed — each sidi;, wliiti*. and 
black, having a king, a queen, two io(»ks, two knights, and 
two bislii»p.-? d’h(j eigdit coiiiiiiuii men in front are called 
Pawns. 

Movi;s OK iHi: lUFKK.iir.VT (hirssMF.x. — liricfly describ(‘d, 
ill’: powers of tile various pii-ces and of the [lavviis are a.s 
loilitvvs. 

The king may move in any direction — forward, back- 


ward, laterally, or diagonally ; but he can move only one 
square at a time. Under certain conditions he has once in 


llLACK. 





Kock. KiMKht. liishoi.. i^ueLii Miik. bliiliop. KiilKlit. Kook. 
Win IK. 

niACKAM 1. — Showini: tla* iiiT.uip'inMit of the pieces ai the 


of a g.lTIlC. 

tlie j^aine a iicculiar i>rivil(‘ge called castling, which will b« 
explaiiii'd fiirlhiT on. 

The queen jiidves in any straight or diagonal direction, 
whether forward, haekwiinl, nr laterally. There is no limit 
to lier rangi!, except wlu'ii her ja’ogre.-is is stopped hy any 
piece or jiawn, She is tiie most jiowerful jiiece on the 
hoard, for hiT action is a union of those of the rook and 


QROQK'aqBS Q8 
?ab 2 9b 2 b 
QR7QK'7qB7 q7 

eabE,xbeao eb 
qR6qK'6qB6 qe 
7ybt'4Mt)7ab i^b 

QR5 qK^5 qB5 qs 
9 ubS}Xb gab sb 

qR4 QK'4 QB-^ q4 
9)db92M0g8b 9 0 
.QR3 qK^3.QB3 q3 
z.ubh,9bLab /.O 
qR2 QK*2 QB2 q2 
8Ub8;>lb8 9b 8 b 
Qpgtjf QK ^S f/ QB'Sv / Qsq 

a 6 c d 


9 f g h 

K8 KB a'KK'SX^fi 

2VI 2a>i 2,vi>(i2a>i 

K7 ,KB7 KK^jlKR? 

ex e ax 

K6 KB 6^ KK'6 ikR.6 
7X' 79X ^xx-t^ax 

K5 KBSXK'^iKRS 
9 X s avi- s,xx 

K4 KB4<KK^XpA'' 
9x 9ax 9^»;^j9ax 
K3 KB3XSkR 3 
LX L9ML»9X^P' 
K2 ,KB2:KKfeXft^ 

ksq KBsqrkKMKR sq 
« / » * 


Diackam 2 .- -Shdvviiig English and (Jeriimn Methods of Notation. 


bisho}). At llm commencement of the game the^ queen 
idwjiys sljinds iq)on a square of her «)wn colour. 

Tlie rooks move? in stniiglit lines — forward, backward, or 
hit erally ; t lu*y cannot move diagonally. Their range is, like 
the (jucen’s, unlimilcd. 

The bishojis move diagonally in any direction whether 
backward or forw^ard. They have an unlimited rapge, 
with the same exception as before. It is evident that 
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bishops stJiQfliii.!' originally on diflferontly coloured stjuares 
can never meet. 

The knights have a mode of moving vvliicli it is not easy 
to describe. Their range is not unlimited, like tliat of the 
pieces just noticed, but is restricted in a particular way. 
I'hey move from on© corner of any rectangle «)f three 
squares by two to the opposite corner ; thus, in iliagram 3, 
the white knight can move to the srpiare 
occupied by the black one and vicn ittstt. 

To illustrate the move further, .sui)pose ' I V 
that in diagram 2 a knight vstands un the 
square marked Kf counting from the wlnle 
side of the board; that knight can move tu 
any of the following stpiares, vi/., t«> K P> U, 

Q 2, K Kt 3, Q B 3, K Kt 5, q li 5, K W 
d, and Q (>. The squares which the knight 
appears to pass over in moving may be neen- ''* ' ‘ 

pied by other pieces, but his move lias no thing whatever 
to do with those intervening si.|uares A knight may thus 
vault over any piece or pawn, whether adverse, or Iriendly ; 
the knights are the only jneces ^^hIch jio.^se'^s tliis pnvi 
lego, ft will be perceived that the fortis of the kniglit, 
unlike that of the bishop, cliange.s colour at every move. 

The king, queen, rooks, and bislnqis may cajiture any 
fotMiian which stands anywhere within their r«*s|iecti\e ‘ 
ranges; and the knights can c;q)tiire the advese inni 
which stand upon tlie squares to whieh they run leap. A 
capture is effected by the [»iece whicli lakes oceiqjying tlie ■ 
square of the piece which is takmi, the latter being then • 
removed from the boarl. The king cannot capture any | 
man which is protected by another man. 

The motions ami capturing powiTs of the pawns are a> 
follows : —Each ])awn for liis iirst move m.iy advance 
either one or two sipiares straiglit forward, but afterwards 
one sipiare only, and this wlietluT upon slartiiig in* 
e^cercised his privilege of moving two scpiarcs or nut. A 
pawn can never move backwards. He can only capture 
diagonally, — that is to say, if any advense jiioee. or pawn 
stiiud upon the first diagonal square, cither to right <*r 
left, such adverse ]»iecu or pawn cm be cai»tured and 
removed from the board, the captor taking its jilaee, but 
a j)wn cannot take any man standing directly in Imnt of 
it. In other words, a j)awn moves straight forward cxcej»t 
when ho captures, in which case, he moves diagonally, and 
for capturing purpo.stjs he can only, even for liis liist nn)Vt\ 
advance one square. Wlnm a pawni arrives at an eighth 
square, viz., at the e.xtreiiie limit ol the hoard, lie may b(* 
promoted, that is to say, he may, at the ojdioii of his ownu'r, 
become a queen, rook, bisln)|>, or knight ; ami it inatter.^ 
not liow many queens or other {)iecc.s a playiir may have, 
on the board at one time. 

OlIKOK AND ClIKoKMATK. — TIio king caii never be 
captured, but when any piiM-.e. tir }v.nvn attacks liim. he is 
said to be “ in check,” and the fact of his being .so attacked 
should be announced by the advcM-se player saying “ clieck/’ 
whereupon the king must move from tlie stjnare lie 
occupies, or be screened from the cheek by the intLTjiositimi 
of one of his own men, or the altieking ]n»'ee niu'^t Im* 
captured. If, however, tlui king, being thus in eh ck, 
cannot move to another square w’ithout being still in check, 
and there is no piece or pawn which can bo inlcrposcih and 
the chocking piece or ])awii cannot l»e taken, tlnm it is 
“checkmate,” whereupon the game terminatos, llie player 
whose king lias lieen thus clieckinated being the Iomt. 
The position of the king when in cheek being the same as 
that of any piece when exposed to be captured, wdtli the 
only diflference that the king cannot be taken, it follows 
that- the pawn gives chock just in the same w'ay that he 
capiures, viz., diagonally. One king cannot give check to 
the other, nor can a king bo moved into check. 


Stalemate. — When the king is not in check, but his 
owner has no move left save such as would [dace t!ie king 
in check, this is “stalemate,” and the game is drawn. 

CasTLINo.— Tliis is a [>ctM!liar move permitted to tlie 
king once in the game j it is performed in combination 
with eitlicr the Icing’s rook »)r the epu’en’s rook, ami in 
either c.asc by the king being moved two scpiares laterally, 
while the rouk is pl.iee.l on the otluM* side of liini. Jhit 
the king cannot ea.sth*. after liaving been mov»*d, nor with 
a rook tliat has iiimm d. iu>r wlnai any ['leee eillier wliito <»i‘ 
black stamls betwiM-ii him ami the H'olc, iim- il lie i.s in 
check, nor when lji‘ lias to cross o\ei a squan* isaiimanded 
by an adverse jaect* or ji.iwn ; the ro«»k (‘an, liowe\er, move 
from or cross o\er sueli a s(juan\ It will be |»erci‘ived 
that after castling with the king’s rook the latter will n<-rupy 
the K i» Sijuaie, wiiile. tin* king stand.s on tin* K Kt ^(juare, 
and if W’itli tlie queen’s look, tin; latter will oeenpy tlie 
(pieeirs square, wlnlc tin* king stands on the 1) .-tjuait'. 
This move will easily be mnler.^tood with the .lid of dia- 
gram 2. 

’F'VIvINn; KN 1 ’ass \ llnA \-^ it ]>n\ilege [lo. ^e.^.'^ed bv 

any of the })aw]is under the lolluwjiig eireiiin.-taiiet'.^ ■ - it 
a pawn, say of the. white colour, r taml^ uj>on a littli square, 
.‘'ay upon K o coiiiiling from the while -^nle, and a black 
]>awn in the siqqMisi'd ca‘'eniove'> to { or K 11 1 (‘ounting 
from the black side, the, white pawn cmlal.e lln- bla.k 
pawn “ eii pa.ssant.” For the jumj>o'i>s ot sindi i .q'lnie the 
latiiu* is dealt with astliongli he innl onl\ iiio\cd to q or 
K 11 3, and the white pawn taking him dia‘g.Miai]\ then 
occut»i(‘S the sfjnan* the captured pawn would have n at hed 
had he moved but one squaie. 

Dwawn (iA.Mi.. d'liis aii.'^es tiom a stalemate (iiotned 
above), or honi (‘ither player not liaving snllieieiit loree 
wiierew’ilh to ctbvb eheckmale, a^. when there sm* onlv tw’o 
kings lett on the board, or king and bishop agaiiivl king, 
(»r king and olio or even two kniirlit-; against king. ’Fhe 
same conscipienee follows fiaan either player bi mg .ilde t() 
give j>er])t‘tual cheede to tin', inlvei.'e kirn: ’rhere are also 

ca.-e.s ill which one of the players (‘an call npim the other 
to giv(‘ cliecdv:iiat(^ in titty ji.(»ve.', tin. result of tailnie bidng 
that the game is drawn. 'The right to make this mpiisi- 
n«)ii arises in various [>ivsif mii.s, to e.xplaiii all of winch 
would lakeiip miieli space ; it issiitlieient to s,i\ that wiieii 
neither side has any pawns h-ft on the boan! the plivcr 
with the interior fnne may make the tifly moves call. 

Otiikii (htKss Tr.UM:^. --A “ minor ]>ieee” mi‘an^ either 
a knight or bishop. ‘Mlaining the exchange;" .'igiiit]('S 
giving u minor jiiece in exeliange for a rook A ‘ jM.-'^ed 
pawn” is oim that has m» adverse pawn either m iioiit or 
on either of the adjoining tiles. It may be as well to 
e\[dain that a “tile” is .simjily a line (»f ^qlla^ s extemlmg 
vertically from (uii^ end of the bond ti> the other There 
are therefore eight tiles, and tin-y are n-^pietuel y named 
after the pieces whicli occupy the tir-^t square-, on eillier 
side, as, c.//., the “ king’s lih‘,” wlin li (‘xtainls from one 
king to th(' other, and so forth. .\ii tile ” i-; one 

on which no pieei^ or pawn of eitln'r colour is .''tanding. 
“(iambit” is a w'ord derived tiom the Italian //n ////<« //o, a 
tripping n]» of the Jnads ; it is a !« rm n.'-ed to signify an 
opening in which a ]»avvn is sacrilleed to obtain an attack. 
An “ cqjening,’’ nr “di'dait,’’ acertain .'^ct mellnul of com- 
mencing the. game ; theie.ne n‘g'il n ami irregular openings. 
A “ elieek by discoverv '* 1*^ given w hen a jdayer. by moving 
(Uie of his piece.s. ohe. k'; with ani»tlier of tlieiii. “ I).)uble 
chock,’’ as its name imjilies, means attacking tin* king at 
once wdtli tw'o piece-;,- one of the pieces in this easi* giving 
checdv by discovery. 

A^ALno OF THi: I’li’.cF'S. - The relativ(* w’orth of the clic'-s- 
niLMi cannot be deliniti'ly stati‘d on account (»f tin* increase 
or ilecrca.se of their powers aceording to the [»osition of the 

V. 75 
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game, but atrikiiig an average, and taking the pawn as the 
unit, the following will be an estimate near enough fur 
practical purposes: — pawn 1, bishop 3*25, knight 3 25, 
rook 5, queen 9*50. Three minor pieces may more often 
than not be advantageously exchanged for the queen. The 
knight is gcncndly stronger than tlie bishop in the end 
game, hut two bishops arc usually stronger than two knights, 
more especially in open positions. 

Lwvs — The laws of rlioss differ, although not very 
materially, in dilfcront countries. Various steps have been 
taken, hut as yet without success, to secure tin' a(loj)tion of 
a universally aiifliorihitive code. In competitions among 
English players the \>articular laws to be obsiu'ved arc 
specially agreed «)n, — the regulations most generally adopted 
being those laid down at length in Staunton’s (Vitas 
or the im>di float ion of the Pntris laws issui‘il in the name 
of the Hritish (.Miess Association in 1862. 

The folh»wing rules may be here indicated. The board 
must be so placed that each combatant has a white sijuare 
in his right hand corner. A player touching any of his 
own men or those of his adversary (exre])t accidentally) 
witlnnit i»rcvionsly saying or adjust,’’ or 

words to that etVect, may be compelled to move or capture 
(as the case iiuiy be) the man so touched ; if this cannot be 
done he must move his king, but if that be likewise im- 
pos'^ible, there is then no penalty. .If a pla} cr make a false 
or illegal move or capture, he must, at the choice of his 
opponent, and according to the case, move his own man 
legally, caiiture the man legally, or move any other man 
legally movable. Jn practice, the usual demand is that 
the otfeiiJer shall move his king. After four moves have 
bepii made on each side, any sudi illegality is waived, and 
the game must be played (»ut as it stands. Should the 
king be left in check, all the moves .siih.seqnciitly made 
must be retraced and the check replied to. 

Modes ok Notation. — Tliu English and German 
systems of notation (/.c., the manner of describing the 
moves made in a game) are different. According to the 
English method each player counts from his own side of 
the board, and the moves are denoted according to the 
names of the fdes and the numbers of the sipiares. Thus 
when a player for his first move advances tlie king’s pawm 
two squares, it is described as follows “IP to K 4 for 
the i»aw'n lias moved to the fourth square of the king’s file. 
The following moves of the (iiuoco I ‘laiio Opening, with 
the aid of tliagiMin 2, v/ill enable the reader to niidorstand 
the principles of tlie Ibitish n»)tation, wherein it may also 
be observed that only the initials of the pieces are now 
used; — 


White. 

1. r to K 4 

2. KKt toK B3 

Kiiig'.s Knight to tin* 
third sipiaiv ot the King’s 

i li'ihoj/s tih*. ) 

3. K li to () B 4 

(Khil'*'' lbsli(»|» 1(» lllcfoUltli 
<if the Queen's 
hie.) 

i. P to g li 

(T'aun t'l ihr third K/pi;ire 
of the Q It nir.) 

f). I’ to g i 

(I'.iAn to the foiiith ‘J<[nare 
of the qiiir.'ii’.s lile, ) 

6. I* takes B 

(Qin*i*ij\ Itisliop's I’awn 
r.jkes Dawn at the tilth 
.Sfjiiare of the jidvei.se 
Queen ’s fi Ir. ) 

ft is iiow usual to ex[>ress 
possible ; thus, the thinl movi 


Black. 

1. P to K 4 

2. g Kt to Q B3 

(/e. Queen’s Kniglit to tlie 
tliiid sipiareol the Queen’s 
Bishop’s tile. ) 

3. K B to g 1^. 4 

(‘^aiiie as White’s third 
move). 

4. K Kl to K B 3 

<saiin' .IS White’.s second 
move ) 

5. 1’ takc^ V 

(Kitaj's Pawn takes Wliite's 
(,)neen’-i B.iwn. ) 

r,. K B to g Kt 5 (eh) 

(King’s Bishoji lo tin* fifth 
s<[iliOe of tin* Qin-fii s 
Knight’s tile, /P'ing ' iiei k 
to the Wliite King.) 

tlio notation as concisely as 
*s of White and Black would 


bo given as 3 B to B 4, because it is clear that only the 
‘fourth square of the^ queen's bishop’s file is intended. la 
like manner White’s fourth inpyo would be described as 
4 P to B 3, and Black’s fourth move as 4 Kt to B 3. 
Eoinetimos instead of the word takes” a cross is used, 
thins — 6 P X P, • 

The German notation employs th^ ^hi^betical characters 
a, h, r, f/, c, /, # 7 , and A, proceeding from left to right, and 
the numerals 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, C, 7, and S^^yunning upwards, 
these being always calculated from the White side of the 
board (see diagram 2). Thus tl\o White Queen’s Book’s 
square is al ; the Black Queen’s Book’s square, a8 ; the 
White Queen’s square is dl ; the Black Queen’s square, dS; 
tlie White King’s square, cl ; tlie Black King’s square, e8, 
nnd so with the other pieces and Squares. The German 
names of the jiieces are as follows : — King, K6nig; Queen, 
Dame; Rook, Thuryn; Bishoji, Laufer; Knight, Springer; 
Pawn, Bauer. 

The initals only of the pieces are given, the pawns 
(Baueni) being understood. The Germans use the follow- 
ing signs in their notation, viz.: — for check ” (+) ; ** check* 
mate"(J); “takes” (:); “castles on King’s side ” (0-0) ; 
“castles on Queen’s side” (fM)-O) ; for “best move” ^a 
note of admiration (!) ; for “ weak move” a note of inteiv^ 
rogation (]). The Ginuco Piano Opening moves just reh^ 
dered in the English will now be given in the German nota-' 
tiun, wliicli will make the latter easily intelligible ; — 


W II ITK. 

1. e2-e1 

2. Sgl-f3 

3. L fl -c4 

4. c2-c3 

5. d2-dt 
G. e3-dl : 


Black. 

1. e7-e5 

2. S bS-eff • 

3. L f8-c5 

4. Sg8-f61 

5. vj5-d4: 

6. L c5-b4t 


Both in the English and German notations the moves 
are often rendered in a tabular form, thus : — ^^1. 

Jr to li 4 

e2-e4 . ^ ^ 

1. ^ ^ the moves above the line being Whjite’s and 

below the lin*^ Black’s. 

Illustrative Games. — ^’I hcre are various text-books 
ui)on the beginnings and endings of games, to one or other 
of which the learner should Lave recourse. Some' of them •' 
are mentioned fiirtlier on ; but it would bo invidious to 
enter upon any coinjiarison of merits, or to recommend any 
w’ork in particular. The following are given as indicative 
illustrations of certain of the leading openings ; but, 
necessarily, no atteinjit can be. made here to impart detailed 
instruction on this important branch of the game 


Giuoco Piano. 


1. 

0 

1 

4. 

5. 
G. 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 


AViiitk. 

P to K 4 1. 

K Kt to B 3 2. 

B to B 4 3. 

P lo B 3 4. 

P to Q 4 5. 

P takes P 6. 

B to g 2 7. 

Q Kt takes B 8. 

P takes P 9. 

g to Kt 3 10. 

Castles (K’s side) 11. 


White. 
PtoK4 
K Kt to B 3 
B to Kt 5 




Even game. 

Pug Lopez. 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 


Black,® < 

PtoK4 ... 

Q Kt to B 3 
BtoB4^^ 
KttoKBS 
P takes P , , ^ 

B to Kt 6 (j^) li; 
B takes B(cli) 4^. 
PtoQ4. -Vf; 
K Kt tsJces.^i ;; 
QKttoK.2;4, 
Castles 

. . ’-VVy-.: 

Black.'- 
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WHllR. 

i. BtoR4 

5. P to Q 4 

6. P to K 5 

7. Castlra 

8. B to k aq 

9. B takes Kt 

10. Kttkkes’P 

11. KttuQBS 


Bi.ack. 

4. Kt to B 3 
. 5. P takes P 

• 6. Kt to K 5 

7. BtoK2 

8. Kt to B 4 

9. Q P takes B 

•• 10. Castles 

11. Pto KBS 

Even ^amu. 


Kinrft Bighop't Gambit. 

Black. 


Scotch Gambit. 

Whit*. • Black. 

1. P to k 4 1. 1’ to K 4 

2. K Kt to B 3 • 2. Q Kt to B 3 

3. P to Q 4 3. P takes P 

4. Bto.QB4 4. B to B 4 

5. P to B 3 5. Kt to B 3 

6. P'tiJtes P 

The ptwition here arrived at is the same us in the Giuuco 
' Plano opeiiinf above. 


'iWHfnt. . 

1. PtoK4 

2. K Kt to B 3 

3. B to B 4 

4. P to Q Kt 4 

5. PtoBS 

6. P to Q 4 

7. Castles 

8. P takes P 


Evans Gambit. 

Black. 

1. P to K 4 
Q Kt to I! 3 

3. B to B 4 

4. B take.s Kt P 

5. B to B 4 

6. P takes P 

7. P to q 3 

8. B to Kt 3 


White has for his ninth move threo npprovod con- 
tinuations, viz,, B to Kt 2, P to q 5, and Kt to B 3. '!'< 

take ou6-of them, — 

• ■ 9. P to Q f) 9. Kt to Ji 4 

10, B to Kt 2 10. Kt to K 2 

11. B to Q 3 . 1 1. Castles 

13. kttoB3 12. Ktto K< 3 

13. Kt to K 2 13. P to q B 4 

14. Q to Q 2 14. P to B 3 

• 16. KtoBsq L'i. B to B 2 

16. Q R to B sq 16. U to Kt s(i 

; The game may bo considered about even. 

Kin^s KniylU’s Gambit {pro/ier). 


• Whitb. 

1. P to K 4 

2, P to K B 4 

3. K Kt to B 3 

4, B to B 4 
5k Castle’s 
e. P to Q 4 
7. P to B 3 


Itl.ACK. 

1. P to K 4 

2. P takes P 

3. 1’ to K Kt 4 

4. B to Kt 2 

T). P to q :i 

6. P to K It 3 

7. Kt to K 2 


•■li.P'to k 4 
a':PtoKB4 
3. ;Kt to:K B 3 
4i^;rto K B 4 
; l^«t to K6 
’ B to B 4 
7. P. talcM P 
k P>Q.4 
9.'BtoktoP 
.10.. ,13 takw Kt 
•iL OMtlea ,■ 


Black has the advantaii 
AUgaier- Kmeritzki Gn mbit. 


Hl.vck. 

1. to K -1 

2. P takes P 

.3. P to K Kt 4 

4. P to Kt r» 

5. K Kt to 1] .3 

6. P to i) 4 

7. B to Kt 2 

8. Oastles 

9. Kt takes P 

10. Q takes I> 

11. P to Q B 4 


, ivBlack has the better gauie. 


1. P to K 4 

1. P to K 4 

2. P to K B 4 

2. Ptake.sP 

3. B to B 4 

3. 1« to q 4 

4. B takes P 

4. q to II .5 fch) 

6. K to B sf| 

5. P to K Kt 4 

6. K Kt to B 3 

6. g to K 4 

7. P to q 4 

7. P» to Kt 2 

8. P to K B 4 

8. P to K U 3 

9. Kt to B 3 

9. Kt lc» K 2 

10. K to Kt s(| 

10. P to Kt 5 

11. Ktto K 

1 1 B takes Kt 

12. P takes B 

12. Q takes K P 

1.3. Q to B ,s.i 

1,3. 1* tu H 6 

1 4. P takes 1* 

1 i. g t<i Kt G (ch) 

15. q to Kt 2 

Drawn game. 

Siilt'io 

(iiimliil. 

WllITK. 

]’.LACK. 

1* to K 4 

1. 1* to K 4 

P to K B 4 

2. 1- tiike^ P 

3. K Kt to B 3 

3. P to K Kt 4 

4. B to B 4 

4. 1’ t.i Kt. r> 

Kt to K ."i 

to i: tell) 

(). K to B sej 

(I. Kt to Iv It .3 

7. P to q 4 

7. 1’ to p. i; 

8. Kt to q B 3 

8. P to (^) 3 

9. Kt to q 3 

9. P takes I’(ch) 

10. K takes P 

lit. B to Kt 2 

11. Kt to K B 4 

11. Kl to B .3 

1 2. B to K 3 

12. ('a.stlcs 

13. Q Kt to Q 5 

l:’>. O to .sq 

14. P to B .3 

White has a 8li;:ht julvantau 

Jfiizii) Gtnnhtf. 

, r to K 4 P to K I> 4 

KlvttoB3 . P> tc 

3 .1--- 

' F to K 4 P takes P 

PtoKKtl ■ B l( 

WhI I E. 

Hlai k. 

5. Castles 

5. P takes Kt 

G. Q takes P 

G. g to B 3 

7. V to K 5 

7. g Lakes P 

8. 1' to 0 3 

8. B to K .3 

9. B to Q 2 

9. Kt to K 2 

10. Kt to 3 

10. g Kt to B 3 

11. Ji to K sq 

11. g to K B 4 

12. U to K 4 

12. Castles 

13. B takes P 

13. B to Kt 2 

14. g to K 2 

14. P to g 1 

15. B takes B P 

15. to Kt 4 

16. to K B 4 

IG. g to Kt .3 

17. Kt takes P 

17. Kt take.s Kt 

18. R lakes Kt 

18. B to li 1 

19. g Rto K B 4 

19. B to K 3 

20. B takes B 

20. I’ takes !i 

21. R to K 4 

21. \i takes ll (ch) 

22. K takes U 

22. K to B .sq (ch) 

23. K to Kt Mj 

23. Kt to g 5 

And Black has 

the hi'tter game. 


f.tnnbit. 

Whii k. 

Hi.ArK. 

1. r to <^) 4 

1. p to g 4 

p to q It 4 

2. P takes P 

P t.» K .3 

3. P, to K 4 

B takes P 

4. P takes P 

I-* f.'lke.s P 

5. B to g 3 

Kt to Iv B 3 

f). Kt to K B 3 
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White. 

7. Castlos 

8. 1* to K K 3 

9. Kt to y 1? 3 


Black. 

7 Castles 

8. r to K R 3 

9. J’ to Q B 3 


The game is about equal, though White has a somewhat 
' freer po.sition. 


The twj) following games are brilliant speeimons of the 
style of those eminent player««, Herr Ainlersst n and Mr 
rani Moriihy. The manner in which White, in the first 
game forces the victory, though losing piece after piece, 
scarcely timi.s a parallel in the records of chc.ss strategy. 


Kinf/s iilshop\s Ganihif, 



Will I K. 

bl.VCK. 

Herr Andcrsseii. 

Herr Kie.son'tzki. 

1. 

V to K 4 

1. P to K t 

o 

* 4 . 

1* to K B 1 

2, P lakes P 

X 

B to B 4 

Q t.) i: :t (ch) 

4. 

Iv ti» B sq 

4. V to (} Kt i 

b. 

1^ takes Kt V 

f). Kt t.i k 15 :< 

t). 

Kt to K B 3 

C. Q til 1! 3 

7. 

V to (,) 3 

7. Kt III It 4 

8 . 

Kt to B 1 

8. (j) lo K( 4 

!). 

Kt to B T) 

‘1. r III (i p. 3 

10. 

I* to K Kt 1 

10. Ktt<ip3 

11. 

B to Kt sq 

11. IM.iki'sP, 

12. 

1’ to K B t 

12. III Kt 3 

13. 

V to \i r> 

13. til Kt 4 

14. 

q to n 3 

1-1. Kl to Kt .si^ 

lb. 

B takes 1* 

U). (^» to 1! 3 

16. 

Kt to B 3 

It’i. P to P 1 

17. 

Kt to tjl b 

17. <i> takes Kt 1’ 

18. 

B to 6 

IS. <,> takes P (eh) 

19. 

K to K 2 

H). P takes P 

20 . 

V to K b 

20. Kt to Q R 3 


AVliite gives 

clioekmate iti lliree moves. 


/Vdi/b/ors Di'Uui'c. 


\Vifi 1 V. 

lb \(’K. 

Mr Barnes. 

Mr Mor[)liy. 

1. 

V t.) K 4 

1. P to K 4 

*) 

Kt to K B 3 

2. 1* to q 3 

ii. 

V to (,) t 

3. P to K B 4 

4. 

V t:iio s K 1’ 

4. B P takes P 


Kt tt) Kt b 

b, J* to Q 4 

6. 

B to K t; 

6. W to q B 4 

7. 

Kt t») B 7 

7. () to B 3 

8 

B to K 3 

S. P to () b 

9. 

B to K Kt b 

9. q to P, 4 

10. 

Kt t.ikc?» U 

10. takes B 

11. 

B to B 4 

11. Kt tn q B 3 

12. 

Kt to B 7 

12. takes P 

13. 

R to B 

13. Kt to B 3 

14. 

P to K B 3 

1 1. Kt to (J Kt b 

lb. 

Kt to (i U 3 

lb. B takes P 

16. 

B takes W 

16. Kt to 6 (ch) 

17. 

q takes Kt 

17. P t ake.s f^) 

18. 

Castles 

18. P> takes Kt 

19. 

15 to Kt 3 

19. P tn (^) 7 (eh) 

20. 

K to Kt .'-q 

20. B to B 4 

21. 

Kt to K 5 

21. K to B .sq 

22. 

Kt to q 3, 

22. 11 to K sq 

2.3* 

Kt take^ B 

23. Q takes B 


And White rc>it:ns. 


Bm> (iA.mi.s AM) Pkoui.kms. — Considerable attention has 
been devoted by writers on chess to the examination of 
em'. games, and many ol the j>articnlar combinations of 
f»>iee.s that are apt to occur have lieen fully and carefully 
:-uialy/e«l. The study of and taste fnr pmblcms have 


become very general in the chess community^ especially 
within the last twenty years* and to minister to the 
growing public demand for such compositions is now 
an important function chess periodicals, and of the 
numerous serial publica.uotis that devote a column to chess. 
The six problems given below ^ arc prize-winners. The 
solutions (necessarily the leading variations only) will be 
found at the close of the article, 603. 

Various Theories as ro the Invention of Chess. — 
The origin of the game of fhess is lost in obscurity, a fact 
which has rather invited than repelled learned speciilationa 
on the subject. The invention of the pastime has been 
variously ascribed to the Creeks, Romans, Babylonians, 
Scythians, Egyptians, Jews, Persians, Chinese, Hindus, 

* Thouli m No. 1 . 
by J. KliuR, 

(Adjuil/red the h st two-triove ])rol)lfiTn of the British Chess 
ciatiun Ti l y, 1872). 

4 



White to plav ;i!nl iiintr in two moves. 


UWMHLI.M No. 2 . 
by thn Ih v. M ‘Arthur. 

(Tlie prize proidtiii of tin* Ciiinliridj^e Tourney, 1860.) 



WHITE, 

Wliitc to play and mate in three moves* 



CHESS 



Arabians, Aniucauians, Castilians, Irish, and Welsh. Nut 
content with upholding the claims of nations or races, 
sumo have endeavoured to fix upon particular individuals 
as the originators of the game ; and, amongst others, the 
following have found supporters: — Japhet, Shem, King 
Solomon, the wife of Ravan king of Ceylon, the philosopher 
Xerxes, the Grecian prmce Pahimedes, Hermes, Aristotle, 
the brothers Lydo ancl Tyrrhene, Semiramis, Zeiiubia, 
Attains who died about 200 n.c., the mandarin Hatising, 
the Rrahman Sissa, and Shatrenscha, stated !<» be a 
celebrated Persian astroivomer. Many of the^e ascriptions 
are of courso fabulous, others rest upon littl(i authority, and 
some of them proceed from easily traceable ei rois, so wlnue 
the Roman games of ^Liiduti Latruuculontni and Lmltts 
Calculw'umy the Welsh reen‘.aliun of TmrlhtrniJ^ 

^ rilUBLLM N<«. :i. 
jiy F. IJt-aley. 

(One of the first-prize set of the IJristol Tourney, lS«n.) 

151. \CK. 


throw-board, and the ancient Irish pastime of FUhcheall 
are assumed to bo synonymous with ehess ; whercjts, so far 
as the Roinaiis and Welsh are concerned, the contrary can 
be liroved, wiiiJo from wlrnt little is known of the Irish 
game it a[»p(*nrs not to have been a sedentary game at all, 
but most likely an open-air recreation. The claims of the 
Chinese were jidvocaled in a letter adilressed by Mr Kyles 
Irwin in to llie Karl ( ^harleiiionl. Thi^ ]>aper was 

publi.she I in tlie. I’nt/istirftn/is at' t/tt‘ /inf/rtl h’i.di ArHilemy^ 
and its purport wasthut »*hebs, ealle(l in tlic (’liine.se, tongue 
chotnj kiy w'lijcli, aee(a*ding to ^Ir Irwin, means tluj “royal 
game,” was iii\(‘nted in the reign of Kao Tmi, otherwise 
Lin Pang, then king, but afterwards emperor of Ki.'ingnan, 
by a mandarin naineil llansing, who was in et.nmiand id 
an army m\ading the Sliensi country, and wlio wanted to 

l’i:<»ia I M \i,. Ck 
l;y I.u iitcii 11(1 S. \. 

(Om* nl Uh* liist -« i ni till- I'.Mii }, A -. 1-1 1 'I’l.'ii 

1 8/ illul al.iu ;ii I (I t lio ItOd lij'jvc I i. '1 ii.i; ; »*v.) 

151 \i >v. 



w in 1 1 . 

Wliite to play and male in ilnoi* 


Puoitl.l M Nl). J. 
HvS. I.oyil. 

(One of the secoiul-pn/t* set of the I’ 


set of the l*aris 'roiimey, 18 ’J 7 .) 
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Wim' "fl 






mi 


i#i 


\\ inn: 


Wbito to play and mate in four moves. 



w nil i. 

White to [>l.iy aid in-it* I'l l"iir iki'm b. 


M No. t). 

in I »I I 'i-:.! (il r.;i\er. 

(One id the Iiist*]iri5'e scl nl Ihe liiili'-li I'tie-s ^-1 •• n* ii 'll 'I'lHiiUf’ 
ImJw, and also ailjinl^ed the htst pii'l.ih-m in th-- '!'•> nr.- \ .i 

15 LACK. 



WniTK. 

White to ])lay and iiiato in five moves. 
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ainuse h\% soldiers whon in winter quarters so that they 
might no lunger clamour to return home. According to the 
narrative, tlii^ invasion of the Shensi country by llansiiig 
took place about 174 n.c. Captain Hiram Cox, in a emn- 
rnentary u[)i)n the above letter, states that the game is 
called by the Chinese cIwk(;'r/nio-/iou{/ kiy literally, “ the 
play ot tlie science of war.*' (See also a paper jmblislied 
the Hon. Dailies Ihirriiigton in the i)th vol. of the 
ArcJotfdutjta.) ^Mr N. lllaiid, .M.ll.A.S., in his PirsUui 
alienjt (Loiulon, IHoO), endeavours to prove that the 
Persians were tlie inventors of chess, and he maintains 
that the game, after being born in Persia, found a home in 
India, whence, after a serii's of ages, it was brought back 
to its original birth-place. Tlie view, however, which has 
been Ino.^t seriously put forwa'*d, ainl which has obtained 
the most credence, is that which attributes the origin of 
chess to the Hindus. Dr Hyde of Oxford, writing in IGh l 
{De Ludis OrivHtiildjm)^ seems to have been the lirsl to 
propound this theory. He, however, laboured under two 
soinewlnit serious disadvantages ; he api)ears to have been 
ignorant of the game itself, and the trensiiies of ancient 
llindu knowli*dge eoiitained in Sanskrit records were not 
aeoessiblc in his time. About 178.4 80 Sir William Jones 
took up the mantle of Hyde, and iu an essay published in 
the 2d vol. of Asiati' lu searches^ .‘irgiied that Hindustan 
was the cradhi of chess, the gsiine having been known there 
from time immeiimrial by the name of ilmtunnufa^ that is, 
the four “ angas,” or inenibera of an army which are said 
in the Amaraki»sha to bo elephants, In u ses, chariots, and 
foot soldiers. As applicable' to real armies, the tenu 
chaturanga is frequently used by the ejm* poets of India. 
♦Sir William Jones was resident in ileiigal, and was 
president of the Asiatic Society of that province; lie 
coinmeneed the study of Sanskrit to assist him iu his 
judicial funcliuns, and was the Jirst who po.vsessed real and 
profound knowledge of that language; Iu*. was, besides, 
well ac(|uainted with and fond of chess, so that aUogethi*-r 
he was mure advantageously situated than Hyde fur 
forming an opinion ii[»on the matter. His essay is 
.siibslanthilly a translation of and a coimiieiitary upon the 
JSkawlshtja Pumna^ iu wiiich is given a dcscrijition of a 
four-handed game of chess played witli dice. A pundit 
named Khadliakaiit iiifuiiiied him that this was inentiomal 
in the oldest law books, as also that it was invented by 
the wife of ll.i\an, king of Lanka (Cevlon), in tlic second 
age of the wtirltl, in order to amuse llial monarch wdiile 
Uaiiia was besieging his metropolis. Tins lu'count claims 
for che.s.s an e.visteiiee ol P'OO ur oOOO yeais. Sir William, 
howeviT, grounds his opinions as to the Hindu origin of 
chess u[)ori tiie testimony of the i^Tsiaiis, aial not upon the 
above mauiiscvipt ; wliile he considers the game described 
therein to l»e more modern tliaii the 1‘ersiaii gume. Though 
.sure tiiat the hitter came from and wa^ in\ented in India, 
lie yet, with commendable candour, adiiiiU that lie could 
luA liiid any acrount of it in the cdas.^ieal wiitingsof the 
Hrahmaiis. He lays it down that chess iinilei the Sanskrit 
nanu* chat manga was exi>orted from India into IVrsia in 
the bth cciitmy of our eia ; that by a natural coirnption 
the old IVi^uiii^clianged the naiiie into cliatraiig, but their 
count ry was soon alterwards taken [n»sst‘.ssion of by tlie 
Arabs, will! hid neither the initial nor linal letter of llie 
word in alphabet, wlierefore, they altereil it farther 

into Siiatraiij, wliirh iiairie foiiml its way jire.'.eiitly inlu the 
mod.t rn 1*» an. and ultimately into the dialects of India, 
Si> far Sir Williaui Juiit^. ; but ('a[)lain Hiram i*ox, in 
a letter upon l’.niim >e cljr^s, written in 17b9, ami publi.'. lied 
in the 7th vn\. ul A.^uft/r Pixpurrkvs^ riders to tlie above 
iv, and considtu’s the lour handed game ilescrihed in the 
ah »v 0 -iijcritioned Sanskrit manuscript to be the most 
a icieiit farm of cJiess, - the Purniese and J'ersian games 
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coming successively second and third in order of precedence. 
Later on, viz., in tho 1 Ith and 24th vols. of the ArchOBologia^ 
Mr Francis Douce and Sir Frederick Madden expressed 
themselves in favour of the views held by Hyde and his 
followers. 

This brings us to the issue of Professor Duncan Forbes’s 
JJLstori/ of Chess f in 1800, in which Captain Cox's views, 
as founded upon Sir William Joi^.'^s’s- Sanskrit manuscript 
arc upheld and developed into an . elaborate theory. 
lTofe.ssor Forbes holds that the fou^handed game of 
ciiaturanga described in the Bhawishya Puratia was the 
primeval form of chess ; that it invented by a people 
wdiuse language was )Saiiskrit (i>., the Hindus); and that 
it was known and practised in India from a time lost in 
the ilopths of a remote antiquity, hut, as he considers, for 
a period the duration of which may have been from 3000 
to 4001) years before the (ith century of the Christian ora* 
Ho endeavours to show, though certAnly quite specula- 
tively, for he adduces no proof, how the four armies 
commanded by four kings in tSir William. Jones’s manuscript 
became converted into two ojiposing armies, on which 
coiivei-sion he says that tw^o of the kings were reducisa 
to a .subordinate position, and became “.monitors” or 
“counsellors,” one standing by the side of the white and, 
the other of the black king, these counsellors being thb 
furziiis from wliich we derive our queens. Among other 
points he argues, ap*)arciitly w ith justice, that chaturanga 
was evidently the root of shatranj, for the latter word ho 
states is a mere exotic*, in the language of tlfo inhabitants 
of Persia, defying all the ingenuity of their grammariaus^ 
to make it tJieir own. 

Van der Unde, in Ids exhsiuslivo work, tieschickte utid 
hhti'rainr dts ^^vhm'haidih ( Hri lin, 1874), has mUch to say 
of the origin theories, nearly all of wJiich he treats as so 
many mytlis. He agrees with those who consider that the 
Persians received the game from the Hindus; but the 
elaborate ciiaturanga tlieuries of Forbes receive but scant 
ineiey at the hands of the learned Dutch author. Von der 
Jande argues tliat chaturanga is alway.s used of an^annyi 
and never of a game, by tlie old Jiidiaii poets; that all 
Sanskrit scholars are agreed that chess is mentioned in 
none of the really ancient Himln records ; that the PuraTUli 
generally, though formerly considered to be extremely' 
old, are held in the light of modern researches to reach no 
further back in reality than the 10th century, '^W’hile, 
moreover, the copitis of the Phawishya Purana which are 
in the iJritish Museum and Perlin Library do not contain 
tlie extract relied upon by Forbes, though it is to be fpuud 
in the luojhumniddHn, which was translated by Weber in 
L'^72, and is stated by Ihihler to date from-’ the iGth 
century. The ultimate outeomu of Van der Liude’s'Studies 
appears to be that chess certainly existed iujliudttstan in 
the 8tli century, and that probably that cojantry is the 
land of its birth. While putting forth nothing as positive 
which cannot J )0 ]>roved, he inclines to the idea -^at the 
game originated among the lliiddhists, wliose religion was 
jiiTviilent in India Ironi the 3d to the 9th^ cedtury. - 
.\ccording to their i«l.*as, war and the slaying of one’s fellow- 
man, for any jiuiqmse whatever, is criminal, and the 
imiiishinoiit of the warrior in tlie next w’orld willbb'tench 
Worse tlian that of the simple murderer ;» buiiy :th©y 
niinistercil to the combative ])roj)ensitics of human nature 
by inventing the bloodless w arfare of chess aS a h&tniloss 
iinitutloii of and a substitution fo'- the carnage jOfiHfae 
batth'.-licld. Ill opposition to Forbes, therap)ijs|'^'«^.,and 
agreeing with Hir AVilliam Jones, Van der Linda the 
view tliat the fourdiarided game of the aboye^J^ebtiohed 
manuscript is a comjiaratively modern adaptpiit^ii^of 'the 
))rimal Hindu chess, and he altogether therei is 

any proof of tlie game in whatever form 
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attributed it. Certainly, internal evidences seem to 
contradict tlie view of Sir William Jones's manuscript being 
a very ancient testimony ; for it mentions tv^o great sages, 
Yyasa and Ootama, the former as teaching chaturanga to 
Prince Yudhishthira, |iAd the other as givitig an opinion 
upon certain principles of the game ; but this could not 
well be, seeing that it was played with dice, and all games 
of hazard were positively i forbidden by Menu. It would 
appear also that Indian manuscripts cannot be absolutely 
relied on in evidence: of the antiquity of their contents ; for 
the climate has the effect of destroying sin^h writim^s in a 
period of 300 or 400 year^. They must therefore Im from 
time to time re-copied, and in this way later iiiter[»oliitions 
might easily creep in. 

Von der Lasa, whoJiad, in an article prefixed to the 
Handhuch in 1864, accepted Forbes’s viows, witlulraws Ins 
support in a review of the work just noticed, ])nblislied in 
the Septembe)^ and November numbers of tlic A 

1874, and exj^resses his adherence to the 
opinions set forth by Van der l^indc. 

^Altogether, therefore, we find the best anthontii‘s 
agreeing that chess existed in India bi^foru it is kiiovui to 
have been played anywhere else, -a fact which iiatnially 
•leads them to fix upon that country as its probable birth- 
place. •' In this supposition they are stivni^tliencil by the 
names of the game and of some of tlie pieces. ShatMuj, 
•as Porbes has well pointed i)uL, is a fc»rcign wonl aii*oiig 
the Persians and Arabians, wdicrcas its natural derivation 
from the term chaturanga w'ill strike an ordinarily educattMl 
as weU as a scholarly mind. Again, al ill, tJic Arabic 
>name of the bishop, means the ele[)]iant, otherwise alepli- 
hiud, tHe Indian ox. As to how long chess has really 
•existed, unless w^o choose to rely upon evident inytlis and 
old fables, we shall find no ground whatever for attributing 
to it 'the great antiquity that some have maiiitained. Our 
earliest authority is Ma.sndi, an Arabic author who wrote 
about 950 A.D. According to him, shatranj had exist »mI 
long before his time; but tlie spirit of liisroric critic ism 
will not permit of our unreservedly aece[)tiiig liis testiiiioiiv 
in that regard. Say that he may si)eak not. oiily for his 
-own generation but for a couple of centuries before, and 
that will give an existence to cliess of over a thousand 
years, a- respectable period of time enough, and one to be 
.satisfied with until a greater duration be proved. 

Chess in Early and Mkdlkval Timks. — Mdie dimness 
which shrouds from view the origin of cluxss naturally 
obscures also its early history. All kimls of fables and 
legends lie in the w^ay of the imiuiriT, and obstruct Ids 
progress^ so that until a coni[)aratively recent date a firm 
liistorical foundation is not to be found. We have seen 
that chess crossed over from India into I’ersia, and became 
, known in the, latter country by the name of .shatranj. 
Some have understood that w'ord to mean “the [day of the 
king; ’’.but undoubtedly Sir William Jones’s derivation 
carries with it the most [daiisibility, if imletd his rea.snns 
may not be said to amount to a deiiu>ii.siration of the 
. -^correctness of his view, lint how^ and when the game was 
introduced into Persia we have no means of knowing. 
True,- the Persian jioet Firdusi, in Ids liistorical poem, 
the gives an account of the, introduction of 

shatvaty'intO Persia iu the reign of Xaiislurawan (C’liosroes), 
to wh'Olfi came ambas.sador.s from the sovi*rcign (»f Hind, 
t.^«,^(|[nldiQ».'.with a chess-board and men, a.sking him to 
6olvi& if';he.^QUld the secrets of the game, and otherwl'-e to 
pay ' tribute. Naushirawan w^as tlie couteinjtoniry of 
Justid|;^i;r And' reigned in the 6th centuiy of our era. 
PK)fei»pr.tPorbe8' seems to think that tid.s potun may ]>e 
lookisd UI^U as ‘ substantially an autheiilic history and 
cre4ited,^ such. This appears, however, to be somewhat 
• dangenHj^S^ ^ as -Firdusi lived some 41)0 years 


after the supposed event took place. Other Persian and 
Arabian writera state that shatranj came into Persia from 
India, and there a[)[)ears, as wo have seen, such a cohscii.siim 
of opinion as may be considered to .settle that [>art of iln- 
question. We have then tlie game pa.ssi?ig from flic 
Uindu.s to the Persians, thence to tin? Arahians afltr tlie\ 
took pos.st‘ssioii of Persia in the 7lh century, and from 
whom directly or indirectly it came to varituis [Kirt.s of 
hairope, at a time which cannot be didinilcly fixed upon, 
but wddeh wa.s cither in or before tlu* 1 1th century. Tint 
the source of the hainqiean game is Aralncis ch aily enough 
dnducible, not mcrfly from the wmils “tlii'clv*’ and 
** mate, ” which are evnlently from ^Shtik mat, but also 
from the names of some of the pieces, to bf* noticcil hirllii*r 
on. There arc various che.ss legends having n-b n i'ce to 
the 7th and Stli centuries, but llie.so may he pa^M-d l>y a.s 
[uesenting no a[»[»earanee of historical verity ; and eijii.dly 
nnwortliy of credence ap[»ear the many Oiicnt.ii and 
Occiilental romances which ii‘\i»lvc around thoM! twt) gie.it 
centraltignres, Hanin al llnhitl and ( 'liiirhunagne. 'I’h-.-re 
is no proof that either of them kii'-w anuhing of ehess, nr, 
.so far as the latter is concerncil, ih.it il Jiad been ii)tn>iluctMl 
into Hurojie in his time. 'Irne, there is an aecoiint given 
in Gustavus Selenns, taken from \anLHis old ehronieles, as 
to the son of iTiiiee Okar or Otkar i»f liavai ia h.i\ mg bi*eii 
killetl by a blow <m the, tem[>lL‘ .stniek by .i snii ij’ Pepin 
after a gami5 of chess; and theit? is amulier well-known 
tradition as to the magnificent elnvs-bnard and '^el nf men 
s.iid to Jiave been .sent over as a present b\ the l’!iiipre‘'S 
Irene to (’liarhiinagne. Put both tales are not le.-s 
mythical tluin the nmianee which relates how the gn-at 
Prankivsli monarch lo.st his kingihnn over a game of ehe.s.s 
to (liuTin de Montg)a\e; for Van dia* Linde .shows that 
there wa.s no bavarian princii of the name of Okar or 
Otkar at the jieriod alluded to, ami in an cqnalls n lcntless 
manner the sceptical Dutcli WTiter In-eaks ilown the tr.iditioii 
about Irene’s che.ssuien. With rt'spirl to llariin iil K.isiiid, 
among the various stories told winch connect him with 
chess, there Is one that at first sight may s(*ein entitled tr) 
Some degree of credit. In tin* ann.ds of the Mv>sleiiis by 
Abulfeda, there is given a eo[»y of a letter slak'd to be 
“ Prom Niee[)horus, emperor of the Komaiis, lo llarun, 
.sovereign of the Arabs,’’ which (ii.siiig l’n»fi'.ssor Korbc.s’s 
translation) after tlie usual coiiipliinents. runs tlms:-- 
“ 'Hie emjiress ^ Irene) into wliose |>Iace [ have succeeded, 
lookeil upon you as a hUikh and her.>elf as a ineie /V/e//, 
therefore she submitted to ]>ay yiui a tiibutii im m lis. 
the double of wlueh .she ouglit to lia\e o\:iefc*fi fi ini \< u. 
All this ha.s been «>w’ing to female weakness and liniiimy. 
Now, liowever, I insist that you, imiiiedi.itely i»n H'.nijiig 
thi.s letter, re[»ay to me all the .sums ol imniev \ ni e\er 
reeeiveil from her Jf yon hesitate, the sword ^l! 11 settle 
our aeeouiit.s.” Jlarun’.s ie[)ly, written on fin* h.n 1: ( f the 
n>/auliue e,m[>eror’s letter, was leiM* and to ihi* point. It 
nn thus: — “In the name of ( b»d the ineiciliil .ind graeioii.s. 
From llarun, the cominandei* of the f.iiildnl, lo the loiman 
dog Nicephorus. 1 have reail thine » ja^tle, tlioiison of an 
infidel mother; iny answer to it tlnui .‘dialt .v/c, not 
Harun w’as as good asliis w'oid, fm lie ni.nehed immediately 
as far a.s Ueraelea, ilcva.stat iinf the lonnan leintories wilh 
lire and sw'ord, and so«)n enin['t ll'‘d Niei-phonis lo sue for 
]M.*,u*e. Now' the ]>oint.-. whn-h giNC .mthoriiy to this 
narrative and the allei^ed corre.^-poiidenee are th.it tin; 
relations which the\ assume bciwien Irene, and Nicc[»horns 
I on the one hand ainl tlic wai like- caliph on the other aie 
confirmed by the hl^torv i>f tlni^e times, while, aKo, the 
.straight lorward hievity ol ll.irnn’s reply cominemU itsi-lf 
a.s wliat one might e\[»ect fnan his sohlier likt* eharaefer 
Still, the faet must be reiiiemberi'd, that .Vhultetl.i lived 
about live centuries after the time ti> whieli lie refeis 
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Perhaps we in.iy assiinio it to he not improbable fhat the 
correspoiitleiiot! is genuine ; but tlie words “ rukli and 
‘ pawn " may liavti been substituted for other terms of 
coni[)arison originally made use of. 

Ah to how chess was introduced into Western .and 
Central iMirope nothing is really known. The Sjiaiiiards 
v«‘rv likely receiveil it from their Moslem eompn rors, the 
Italians iint imjirobably from the llyzanlines, and in either 
ease it ^\onld pass northwards to Prance, going on tlieiiee 
to Seandinavia ami Knglaml. Some, say that elie^s was 
inlrodmaMl into Knrope at the time of tlie Crusades, tlie 
tlieory ))eing tliat the Clirislian w ai i i»jr.-i le.mied !•» play Jt 
at ( \)n ^taiilnn)ple. Tliis supj)osilii>ii js negatived by a 
curious epistle nf (\irdinal Damianiis, liisliop nf Ostia, to 
P»»pe Alexander II. written about KHil a.d., whieli, 
as^;nming its ai'lhonliiaty, .shows that clies.s was known in 
Italy betoie tlio date ot the first <‘riisadi*. 'Die cardinal, 
as it seems, had imposed a ]>enanei‘. iip«m a bishop whom 
he hail found di\i‘rting himself at ehess ; .ind in Ins letter to 
the Po[>e he repeats the. language he. had lield to tilt! eiriiig 
prelate, vi/., “ Was it right, 1 say, ami consistent with thy 
daty, tti ^port aw.iy tliy evenings amidst tlie vanity of 
filers, anti dt'lile tlie hand wliieh olba’s nj» the bi>dy of tin; 
Lord, tin* tmigue that mediates lirtwfcn Ood ainl man, 
with tlio ]»ollii!ion of a saerilegions gaiin* T’ pttllowing 
U]) the sann* ide i the statute', of the elitiieli of I'dna, ill the 
\ol. ot tin* ('nfnirils (if S/xtiu, say, “ ('lt‘ilvs playing at 
dice (H' chess shall lui ftfda exetiiimiunieated.” Hndes 

de Sully, bislutp of Taris under .Pliilij> .\ugnslus, is statetl 
in the (h'dfmii. (/e.s* /Aa'.s </<■ Fntih'(\ to have fttrbiddeii clerks 
to ]»lay the. game, and according^ ft) thf ///.n 7. of 

Kleiiry, St Loiii.s king t»f France ctunhauned to a fine all 
who should pi '.y it. Ikrli'siasf leal an lies liiAVevcr, 
seem to h.ive lijlferetl amon themselves upt»n tin. 
Cjuestion wliellier I'lios was or is not a lawful lmiik 
aeeording ti> the cainaii and I’eiiim /)t Prufut chap. 1, 
holds tli.it. it was pe iiissible for iclesiasties to ])lay 
tlienat. .\mong those wlio have, taken an unf-ivourabli 
view of the gaiiit! ni:iy be nieiiliMiird .lohn Hns.s, wing 
wlieii in pi’Niai, deploied lii.s Jiaving pl.i ved at ebes.s, wLeiv 
by he liad lo.'t time and risked bemg subject b» violent 
passion.^. Among anlhentie p-eords ot the game may be 
ipioted tin; JA.i/re/ of tlie Princess Anna (Aunneiia, in 
vliieh she relates how her f.ilher, tin; Kin 'ror Alexiu.s, 
used todiveil Iiis miiul from tlie cares of staf bv]dayiiignt 
chess witli his n lal ;m‘S. 'i’liis empen*r tlicil in 1 1 1 S. Con- 
cerning eh«‘-.s III Kii'd Old there is t]j«* iL''Ual mingle-mangle 
of tlie jegeiidary ainl tin; jio.-^sibly true. Finn re Sturlesoii 
rt'lates that a.s ('annir was playing at e]i.;ss with Karl 
Flfr, a qii.iri'd arn-t^, \Nj»ir]i le-nlli'd in tin* latter upsetting 
file, bo.'ird, wilh file f Hither coiiseipiem e of his being mnr- 
der*‘d ill eh'iicli a b vv days afleiwaids by (’aiinte’s orders. 
Cailyle, in Ins recent work, IIk l\/i,'!s nf Xanruif^ 

n‘p<-ats this tah-, but Win iler Linde ti e.ii it as a mytb , 
and cfi lainly the act inipiitejl to the !.;re:it inindctl Il.aiie 
M’eiii.', allogcllier ii]Coii>isl(‘nt with Jiis <-liar;icfer. 'I'he 
/o/zz/s/// rZ////// /c/e relate', liuw' IJphop I 'tln-rie, coining (o 
C.i’iiite at. night upon urgent busine.S', found the inonandi 
and In^ d »iii { ici « rt;creat ing tliein-^elv es at dice ami cliess. 
Tin I-' JS ijotliing intrinsically imjirobable in ihi.s last naira- 
tiV'‘ , blit ('anut»‘ dit'.d about iHoo, and tlie date tlierefore 
Is : u.-pn ioii-ly eaily. Moreover, allowance iimst be, made 
for til'- I wirli which cliioiiiclt'is turned other game", 
fin. ’ll as '^■'blc', A into^elie^s. dVdliani tlie (knnpun^r, 
Ib-nry i . .b'lm, id K<lwaid 1. are varion.''ly ht.ite*! to 
hivepliVi'il at r ])nt sm-li as-ertions inu"t be. t.iken 

tfUduf 'ni Xot d'-V')i(l of ])laiisibility jv, tin; alh ga 

tion thrii, tin* Co 't t.f j'Aelicqner derives its iiaini; from 
/.W/ /'///,./• . tli'i di wln-tln-r, in siijiport of tin; s.ime 
Wo are to b* li‘'\' i', .st.it-al by an olil writer, tliat 


at tlm coronation of Tlichurd 1. in 1189, six carls and 
barons carried a che.ss-bo.ird wdth the royal insignia to 
represent the said court is another thing. According to 
Kdmonsoii’s llmiltlr^, twenty-six English faiTiilie.s bore 
ehess rooks in their coats of anus. Altogether, strewed 
about tlie clironielcs and writings of the Middle Ages are 
many allusimis to the game, but the subject cannot be 
further elucidated liere ; thougl^« word or two about the 
pieces and the eJiangas tliey have undergone may be w orth 
adding. 

ddn* king seems always to have had the same move as at 
l»resent ; but it is said In; could formerly be captured, 
d'liere seems no recorded proof, Jiowever, of his ever having 
lieeu subject to this liability in the real shatraiij. His 
castling privilegi* i.s a Hiiro]M‘aii indention; in lieu thereof 
lie fornieily leaped two jind even three Krjnau‘.s, and also 
to ]ii.s Kt iM, wliieh would be- a kiiigliPs move. Castling 
ilates no fiirllier back than the lirst half of the lOth 
I century. Tim queen has sutVered curious changes in name, 
sex, and pow<T. In .sliatranj sIm was called farz or tirz 
(al.so farzaii, farzin, and farzi), signifying; ‘ eoiinsellor,” 

minister,’’ or ‘‘genend.’’ Tliis Latinized into farzia 
; or fercia. Tim J’’ri‘m;]i slightly allered the latter form into 
fieice, licrgc, and as soim; say, vierge, which, if true, might 
explain lier becoming a iVm.ile. Another and niiicli more 
piobable account luis it llial whereas a piiw'ii on reacliiiig 
an eighth sipiare became a- farzin, and not formerly any 
otlier pieci', wliieh piomotion was of the same kind as at 
dr.iughts (in French, so she bei'unie a dame or queen 

as in lh<‘ hitter game, and tla nee daiiia, donna, tfec. There 
an* oil I Latin mannseripls in wliieli the terms ferzia and 
regina ;ire used iiiditriTeiilly, 'I'he <pieeu formerly moved 
I only one square, diagonally, and was coiLsequeiitly tlio 
we-.dvest piece oil the bo.iuL Tin; iinineiire. power she now 
po.'^'^essr^ seems to b.ive been (xuifeiTcd upon her so late as 
about tin* middle of the loth century, and tliere can bo 
litllt*. doubt that Jier investitun* therewith arose analogically 
tlirougli the similarity of tlie powers of piomotion possessed 
alike )jy the p.iwns ami the common men in draughts, it 
will he noticed tliat under the old .sy.steni the queens could 
iievi-r inert each other, for lliey o[u'nited on diagonals of 
dillereiit colours, ’Flie bi>liop’s sco]»e of action was also 
very limited formerly , he could only mfive two Hfjunrcs 
di.igoiially, ami had no ]>ower over tlie iiitennediiite squares, 
vvbieli Im could lea[» over wliellier they were occupied or 
not. One result of the peculiar motion of the bishops was 
tliat they could never encounter each other even w’hen 
miming on dhigoiials of the .same colour. This limitation 
i»f their ])owers pri;vailediii F.urojie until the li5th century. 
This piece, according to Ftubes, was called among the 
^cI^^ia!)s, pil, an elepliant, but the Arabs, not having the 
letter i* in tlieir .alplialiet, wiote it lil, or with their definite 
aillcle al-fil, vv hence alpliilus, altiiuis, alticre, the latter 
being llie word used by the Italians ; while the French no 
(haibt get tli(‘ir fol and foil from the same source. The 
pawns /orincrly could move only one square at starting ; 
their jpowi rs in this respect \^en; increased about tlie early 
part of the Ibth eeiiturv. It was customary for them on 
at an eight li square to be exchanged only for a 
farzin (queen), ami not any otlier j)icco ; therefore, the 
jilurality of (pieens is not, as .some sui*])ose, a new doctrine. 
The rooks and knights a]i])ear to liave alwaiyshad the same 
powers as at ju’e^eiit. As to the chess boards they WXTO 
formerly uncoloim*d, and it is not until the 13th century 
that we hear <d checkered boards being used in Europe. 

Modkkm JIisToitY OF (biKss. — The remarkable, not to 
say rc'.voliitioiiary, clnir.ge.s wdiich, commencing about the 
midille of the lotli century, tran.sfurined the med?aeval 
sliatranj into our modern ch(;s.s, took place most probably 
first ill Franco, and thence made their w’ay into Spaiiv 
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where the now game was called Axtdrtz de la Duim^ being 
also adopted by the Italians under the name of chess alia 
rahiosa. This revolution of the ancient iiictliod of phiy is 
contemporaneous with that tide of discovery which set in 
shortly after the conquest of Constantinople, and ciiliuiuatcd 
in the introduction of typography, the discovery uf America, 
the enunciation of the (.''^ernican theory, 'I'Jio time 
of the first important writer on iiiodern cluiss, the Spaniard 
Ruy Lopc7« de Segura i^iilso the period when the 

latest iinprovomeiit, castling, Wiis iiiLiodneed, f»»r lii.s hook 
(LiOiv (le la mvetmoit y arte dd juetjo dd A.rttlrrz)^ 

though treating of it as alreatly in use, also givi-s the oltl 
inode of play, which consisted of a solitary JiMp t»j’ the 
king. Shortly afterwa 4 *(Ls, the old sliatraiij di.s.i[i[»ears 
altogether, the struggle for exi-^tence rcsultnig uMial in 
the victory of the stronger. Of Lopez it ni.iy l)e .''.od that 
he was the first who merits the name of ohe?5S analyst, as 
he gives reasons for his ditlereiit variatiims in the ojHMjings, 
and for holding dill’ercnt opinions from his pieduv^Mn- 
Damiano. At this time flourished the llowt-r uf th»; 
Spanish and Tlaliau schools of chess -the former ivjaeseiitisl 
by Lopez, Ocron, Santa Maria, Ihisnardo, and Avalos; thi; 
latter by Giovanni Leonardo da (.Jutri (il J’nttiuu), an. I 
Paolo lioi (il Syraciisaiio). In the years irid’J loTo, 
both Italian masters visited Spain, ami del’e.Lted tln ir 
Spanish antagonists, so that this period is rightly considi'iv» I 
as that when international chess tournanmids lirst 
place. The following century yielded a givat niimher of 
chess writers, but scarcely any great [»Liyi‘rs ; and, in f.n t, 
during the whole 1 7th century, we tind but one w*>rthy to 
bo mentioned, viz., the very ingenious Giaechino (ireeo (i[ 
Calabrese), whosii reeonhid games abound in the mo.>t 
beautiful, but often imt very sound, combinations. The 
middle of the l^th century inaugurates a new (*ra in eliess, 
for now the coiiqulations and nipriuts of very inditlerenL 
writem were abandoned by the sliahail and relegati'd to the 
collections of bibliophilists. Instead we lind leal liliess- 
])laycrs and painstaking analysts. 11ie leading man of 
this time was Praneois Andre Danie^an riiilidur. Ife wa.-. 
born the 7th of ^September l7-() at Drenx, near Pari.^, 
played chess very eaily, and was tra-ined by the M. de 
Kemur 8ir do Liigal, the thrni star of llie Caf^tle la Uegeiiee, 
which has boon the centre of Piviieh chess e,ver .^ince the 
coumicnconieiit of the iSth century, lii 17 17 Pliilidor 
visited Kriglaud, and defeated the Arabian player Phillip 
Stamma by 8 games to 1 and 1 draw. In 1719 be 
published iu Lomloii his Inah/se dt\s a b..»ok wbieli 

went through more editions and was more traiislateil th.iu 
a score of other works ii|)oii tlni game. In fact it w'a.s the 
chess Koran. During more than lialf a century riiilidor 
travelled much, in MngLiinl, Holland, and tlmiiiany; but 
uiifortuuatoly ho luiver \V(Mit to Italy, the oidy c<niiifry 
where he could have found ojiponents of rale skill. 

Italy was represented in PhiJiJor’s time by a trio 
reuowiicd in the history of cliess as buMiiing the ModcncMi 
school — Ercole del llio, Lolli, ami Pou/iani. The .>tyle 
of these exports was less soiiml tlnin that of Pliilidor, but 
certaiuly a much finer ami, in princijilc, a belter one. It 
may bo added that as an analyst the I'Veiiehman was 
in many points refuted by Lreole del Uio, wlio wrote 
utuler the nom de plame of the Anonyiiums Modenese. 
Blindfold chess play, already exliibited in the 11th 
century by Arabian and Persian experts, was taken 
up afresh by Philidor, who played on many occasions 
three games simultaneously without siglit of btiard or men. 
These exhibitions were given in London, wliicli he visitiul 
every reason from 1784 as the guest of the Clio.ss Club in 
St James’s Street ; and ho died in that city on the ^Ith of 
August 1795 . As eminent players of this period must be 
mentioned Count Ph. J. van Zuylon van Nyevelt (1743- 


182G), and the German .1. ./Mlgaicr (1763-1823), after 
whom is called a well-known brilliant variation of the 
King’s Gambit. Philidors mantle w’as taken n[» by 
Alexander Louis Ilonore Lebreton Deschapelles (178r* 
1847), who po.ssi‘.s.M‘4l undoubtedly a great genius for the 
gsiino, ami was its champion for luany years, iiotwilhstaiid- 
ing that he lacked all knowledge of the tlieory. TJie only 
player who is known to lia\e fought De.sc.hapelles not 
uusucccssfnlly on evi-n terms is tin* \rtLiMn John Cochrane. 
The Frenchman gemialjy iloelim il ti» play ..xiepL at odd.s, 
and he was ever leadv ti> handicap Ijiin.M*). lleJo.st, 

however, a maleh (IS’Jl^to W. Lewis, to whom Im con- 
ceded the pawn and move, tlie Kiiglishman winning 1 and 
drawing the 2 utheis. iJesehatu lJcs’.s giv,atc.',L juqui. and 
tlie istriuigesl j»]ayer l'’r.ineai ever po.-s.^i s.scd, wa'> J^.niis 
Cyharles Mahe do Ijabomd.-nn.ii^- boin in 1797- who wa.s 
tlie leader of the Fn-neli .-,i liuoi from 1821 niilil his death 
in December 1810. Hi-, niool im niorable achicM ini iit wa.H 
liis contest with the Kiigii> <*liiiih[»ion, Al.‘xand» ■ .Ma.,- 
donnell, in a series of mateln- wlii. ii n '.idtrd in llm ‘ ji jicJi 
player wdnning in the [»roj ni ,1 to li wf 

games j»lay<*(L 

The Jilnglisli school of eln ^.- d ab .iit the 

beginning of the- ju'cseiit eentiirv, Sail at its lirst 

l(Mdcr. He liourishcil from I8n> {i. I.-' ,.I uns 

followed by his groat ]m|»il \V. L. v. i-, win., ln.A.A.r, 
exhibited liis skill in )>iai:lie:il [ilay fi>i a .-liMii tune only, 
.iml will bo principally leinembered lor lii>. ujiting'^, which 
stamp him us a groat am! original chn^. anal}-t. Hu 
literary car(5(!r belongs to tile juaiod fi’oni L"'l8 lo 
.iiiil ho died iu 1809. A. Macdoniieil lias beu. a!n ady 
monlioaed ; he was born in 1798 and di.d in L^dd. He 
was a very ingenious and biilliani. jdayn, but aeb. d 
.soundness. To tlie .saint*. I'eiiod 1 m Ion .y. also ( ipt.iin 
Kvalis, thti invtmtor of the. c 1. bi at. tl l-Aan.-. i .nnbit 
(18 l\S), who tlied at a very adv.tim d age in ; I ngaJ, 
wilt) p..rtiei[»ate,(l in tlni eorre.s|M)ndenee malt in .s . g.iiii.si: 
Ktliidiurgh ami Paris; (ieoigti W.illver, for lliirtv >ears 
che.ss editor of /jldl\s Lth Li>,»'l<ut wJio i.s .-tdl alive; 
ami Joiin (Aicliraiii*, who Ims i o-.a*d swonls wnh every 
.arong [dayer from l)e.selia{»ellcs low nw .iril.>, ami is .si ill in 
eoii.^tant iday. In tin* .same | riod ( h'rni.iny [*o. s(ss.M-d 
but one player who w'as .ibox** tin*, mediocrities ol tin* 
linn*, -.1. Memiheiin wli n.une is t'unneetiii with 
Ilerliu eliess, in wliieli eily u .-id* tl fitun 1810 l8.jd. 

'rhe tilth ileeennium tif the I'.Mli eoiilury is jii.iiktd by the 
f.iet that the che.ss .seejitn* depi 1 lioin tlm I’n mil -clioob 
and was gras[).Ml by tlie Knglish. Aft r l^.d»>and»>jin iis’r, 
di‘at!i Ft>iiniie de S.iint Amanr became tl * !• .iding fi i}er in 
Piance; as such he visitetl Knglaml in the e.oly part of 
1813, and eontemh*d .siieee*;.sfully again-t the, In.-t hjigli.sh 
jd.iyers, including I low ard Staunton; but lie latter .soon 
liMik his reve.ngc, for in Novembi'i* .md I )* end)« i 1813 
the great match belwi-eu Sl;mntoii ami ^unl-Ainant l(n>k 
[dace ill Paris, the Fiiglish eli inqjion winning by 11 gaiius 
to 6 with 4 diMW.<. During tin- si 4 *<eiding eight year.s 
Stauutmi maintained Jiis ie[iiiiili"U by ilejeating in 
matches upon even terms Po]mP, Ib'i w it.:, and llaiTwil/, 
besides iinunibi*r <d* strong amaleui ^ l<) whom he eoiie.eiled 
largo oilds. Ileliail also two oilier lu, itches with Harrwitz, 
one at pawn and two mov» , and ih - other at pawn and 
move — the former being w»»n by St.iunton, ami the hitler 
lost by him Staiint«'n'a rviee^ in the e,.iu.^e of clies.s 
literature are ;nherl(‘d to Im Iow! 'J’hat tliey W4*ie \erv 
great, and that the g.iim; in l*aigland owes jiiiieh ul its 
pre.sent po[)nlarity to him is not to l^ij (juestioiieil, a- aDo 
that for thirty years he. oeen[ded a iiositioii in tlie Lnglish 
chess world [los.^es.sed liy none of liis eoiitemporarie.'^. 
»Stauntou was defeated by Aiuh*r.s.sen at the. London 
tournament iu 1831, and from that time his match-playing 

V. 76 
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career concluded. Ho died suddenly on the 22d of June 
1874, at the aj];e of sixty-four. Among the contemporaries 
of Staunton, mention should certiiinly not bo omitted of 
Henry Tluuiias Ihic.kle, author of the liutory of Civifhatim. 
His niinarlvJihh^ ]H>wcrs as a chess-] ilayer were prinei}»ally 
exhibited in i;aines playetl only for recreation at Simj>son*8 
Chess divan, wJurein lie was successful over Kicscrilzki, 
and used to coneedf^ oilds to .slroii.j^ jdayers such as llariies, 
Jlird, etc. ile beat Aiuieissen in hsr>l -when the llreslau 
player was at tlie heiij^ht of liis .streiii^th- -in a series of In 
well-contested ;_faiiies ]>layed between them, by a iiiajority 
of one tjaim*, and Iio about the same, time ilelVated 
Ldwontlial in a nMirli. 

In the teu yoars is.’Ju |S4() anew seliool an's*‘in lliTliii, 
the s(*ven nt wliieli liavo been called tin* Tloiades. 

Tliese were iJirdow ( 1 7‘Jo-l S td), Ihleim-r (I.''!') i84t>), 
liiin.steiii MMy(*t (ISIO l.sds), Seliorn 

(ISOl! IS.'X)). \\ Ilnrwil/, ])orn in 1S(IU and now living in 
London, ami l.ist. but not least, tin* (Miiinent player and 
chess author. \'nn Ileydebrandt und <l» r La-a, at }>res(‘nt 
tlie im])erial Corm.m ambassador at ( ‘Mpenhai^en. As 
beloiiixiu!;^ to the .'«;uiic period must 1 k‘ mi-nlioiied tiio lliree 
. Hum; iriaii plaurs, (Jrimm, who filed in ddirkisli Asia, 
whither he. Innl lied after the insiii re<-lioii of 1818 ; Szen, 
known by his sueeessiul eoinbats with LalMUirdoiinais (wh(» 
concedtMl the I'esih plaver jv.iwii jmd two im»ves, but h^st 
11 games out of li!), Ids com]H‘tiiiou in ilie 1851 tourney, 
jis also Ins general play with the strom/e-si adepts of his 
time; and J. Lowi-nthal, lately dciM*:ised, wluise career, 
how(‘ver, lubrng -. iiioie naln rally t(» I In* ]>e.rio<l of laliu* 
Hritisli chess. Aino/jg other ])rools (»]' bit) skill of tliese 
llnngjiriaiis is the eorrespondeiin* inateli in 18l.’i 15 ])c- 
‘tweoii Pesth aud Paris, Avon by the former, 

'Fho tir.st modern inttu-natioiial che.ss loiirnament, held at 
London in 1851, marks the commeneeiiieiit of tlie present 
epoch, and was tin' forerunner of \arious similar contests 
between stmng ]>la\ers of different nationalities. 4’lns 
tourney bnuiglit bn ward a player who, .st» far as beauty of 
combiualioii goes, ‘diind.s c^en to the pre.^'fiit moment with 
out a rival, viz., A. .\nderss(‘ii, born jii Jlresiau the Cth of 
July 1818. Ilehn-f* his , appearance in Liigland ho lead 
defeated all his (lerman antagonists, and at tlie. above- 
mentioned tfuirnament he tot^k tin- flr^t prize, having 
suce.essiwly biatiui T^. Kieserit:'ki, S/en, Staunton, and Mr 
VVyvill, M.P. Aiideisseii j)layed the same year in the 
tonrnaimiit <if tlie Londnn CJul), and again took first 
honours. In he e<im])eted in the Manchester tourney, 
but Jo.st in the last lonnd to Jaiweiithal, wlio eonsefjuently 
won the lli.-t j»riz<-, Auder.^.sen liaMiie tin* second, hi 
Ibvemlpi-r l-'^oS /\ndri -M_ii was iM-itiii by .Morjdiy in a 
iiiaich playod at P<iris, the score )'« iiiLr 7 games to 13 and 
2 drawn. In 18(1(4 the indcfaligabli: lb.. Ian ] day er again 
visited Paris, and jdayed sueecsstnlly agaiii.-t J. Kolisrli ; 
and he aPo dt'bated the latlei in 18(11 in a set match 
plavetl at Jjondi'ii by t games to ,’b In tin* IjondiJii toiirjia- 
inent of 18(>2. And Tssen took the first piizt- ; 1 nt in 
Ic’ lu'-t a m.itrli \v Stejuitz, thevviimers scon* being 8 to b. 
In Aiidci'M-ii came cait tirst in the North (oTimni 

am PlIi i to'irjiami nts. and again in L''70 at llie lladcn- 
Lad'Mi iMiigrt - : but in thes]a'ing of J871 lie lost a mabdi 
to t , .M(.re 5 to 2, and ho to(jk but tlie third prizr 

at tin* Vi* im i i ongress id l87'L Altogether Im has.'^hown 
himself tin- im si soldier-like c*f chess jdayers, over nady 
foi the 1 rnt. .ncl n* vrr ijt’iiing to rest upon Ids re]mtat.ion. 
Among tlin-»* \ li ) may be reckoned as more or less owing 
their training t > him arc. Ilie following oinineiit players ; - 
l>. flarrwitz, F. Dnfrc.^ne, Max Lange, B. Suhle, 1*. 
jfirscLfold, <x. P, Ntumanii, K. Sehallopp, S. Mieses,.]. 
H Zul'.ertort, and many others. 

Paul Nloqdiy, wljo beat Anderssen by such a decisive 


majority of games, is considered by many competent judges, 
and probably with truth, to have been the strongest chess 
player that ever lived. His career was short but brilliant. 
Born in Now Orleans on the 22d of Juno 1837, ho was 
taught chess by his father when only ten years of age, aud 
in two years time became a strong player, able to contend 
with success against liis undo Mr Ernest Morphy and Mr 
iMigeno. llousseau, both Ingli-dasiTl&xperts. When not quite 
thirteen ho played three ^nmes with Lbwenthal, aud won 
two of them, the other being drawn. He was twenty years 
of age vvlieu ho competed in the N^w York congress of 1857,, 
wliere he won tlie first prize, liaving defeated C. H. Stanley, 
]j. rauls(‘M, and olli( 3 r strong American amateurs. In 
1858 he visited j!]nro|)e, and there met with a series of 
triiimplis. He arrived first in Eug'land, and there defeated 
by large majorities Bodeu, ^ledlcy, M()ngredien,Owen,Bii*d, 
aud others, lie also, in a imiteh played in London, beat 
Lowenthal by [) games to :*i aiul 2 drawn. In September 
of the. same year (1858) lie played a match at Paris with 
Harrwitz, wlmm he defeakd by 5 to 2^nd 1 drawn;. and 
latt‘r <in he obtained a victory over Anderssen as above stated, 
huriiig Jiis slay in Europe Jio on two or three occasions 
played without sight oi Im»;ii(1 or men and simultaneously 
against eight strong jdayers, each tiTue with great success. 
He r(‘turned to America in May 1859, and hero !|iis chess 
career virtually finishes. He eoiitiiiued to play ill his OWn 
circle, Imt with decreasing ini crest in the game, until 1866, 
when he totally abandoned its practice and has never played 
.<^inee. 

Willielni Steinitz, born at Pnigue in 18116, and for the 
la.^t fourtc(‘n yours resident in London, took the sixth prize at 
tlie London eongress of 1S(>2. Imiiiediately aftenvards he 
di‘ft*nted Black l>urne in *1 nuitcli by 7 to 1 and 2 draw's. 
In LsbfJ he b(‘!it An(.h‘r'.sen in a match by 8 games to ^ ; 
and in 1 "*67 ho took tin* third prize at 1h(3 Paris tournament. 
In 1868 he carriid off the first prize in the British Chess 
Assoc‘iation Jian(lic!i[>, in 1870 the second prize of the 
Brnhm Baden touriiameiil, and in 1872 the first prize of 
the Ijondon gram! tourney. Jiilhe laskniciitioned year he 
deleat(‘d /ukiTlort in a mafeli by 7 games to 1 and 4 draws. 
In 1873 he carried oli’tiie first juizoat the Vienna congress ; 
and in 1870 ho defeated lllacklninie, winning 7 games right 
oil*. He has also w'on matelu s against Dubois, Mongredicu, 
i)eaeon, an*.! liinl, and in 1872 4 he, in conjunction with 
W. N. l’ot.t(*r, comlncted and won a telegraphic correspon- 
dt'iice mateli for Lomloii against Vienna. 

One of the sj^ecial eiiaraeteristics of the present time 
is the extraordinary i)ower of ]dayiiig blindfold diesa 
which we now so oitini see exhibited. In Philidor's age 
it was coiisiilered an almost incri'dible wonder ’that he 
sliould be able to ]day tlirec* siiiiulianeous games without 
sec'ing board or men, but Paulsen, Blackburne, and 
Zid^ertort Ji.ivc often played 10 or 12 simultaneous blind- 
fold games, whihi eviJii ns many ‘as 14 and 15 have been so 
plaved. 

With th(3 following summary of tournaments contested 
during the last 25 3 ears, the modern history of chess may 
e.oneludc : — 

IS.'.l. Lomlon. 1 Amlcrssoii, J Wyvill, a AVillittins, 4 Staunton, 5 
S/.fii, 0 Kciujidy, 7 llorwit/., 8 Mucklovv. 

IR-IT. Mnnrlu'ster. 1 li^'Wonlhrd, 2 An<lrrsscii, 

„ New Voik. J Mnrpliy, 2 L. I’anlscn. 

ISa.S. Oil miiigliain. 1 Lnucuthril, 2 Falkbeer, 

1860. (’jiiidn-idge. 1 Ivoli.scli, 2 Stanhy. 

1861. iSristol. 1 b. Paulsen, 2 HodcTu 

I 1862. Ijoiidon. 1 Aiiders.scn, 2 L. Paulsen, 8 Owen, 4 0. MaO- 
I)f)nnell, 5 8. Dubois, G Steinitz. 

4865. Dublin. 1 Sleinitz, 2 MacDoniifll. 

1S6G. Hedear. 1 DeVere. 

„ English C’hmnpionship Cup. De Vere. , 

„ Hritiah Cliesa Asaoeiation. 1 Steinitz, 2 Gn^en. " 

18G7. Paria. 1 Koliach, 2 Winawer. 8 Steinitz* 4 Kennumm 
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1867, Dundee, l Neumann, 2 Steinilz, 3 De Vore and Mac- 

Don nell. 

1868. English (^lampiouHliip Cup. 1 lilackbiinip, 2 i)e Vito. 

1868. British Chess Association Handicap. 1 Stoinitz, 2 Wisker, 

3 Blaokburiie. 

1870. Baden- liadoii. 1 Anderason, 2 Steinitz, 3 Bl.u'kburne and 
Nennuiini. 

,, Enf'lisli Championsriip Cup. 1 Wisker, 2 Ibn ii. 

1870- 71. City of London Hdf^licap. 1 Vottor, 2 1>«- Vm*. 

1871- 72. Do. I Steinit/,2 odds), 

1872. London. 1 Steinitz, 2 Blaek^irne, 3 Zukntoit. 

,, Eiif^lish Championship Cup. 1 Wisker per 

fujuicMit bobler of tlw Cup), 2 Do Vere. 

1878. Vinina. 1 Steinitz, 2 IBaekburne, 3 { I:,k.mi- 

thal. 

1870. London. 1 Blackbnriie, 2 Ziikertort, 3 i. 

• 

LtTEIIATUKK OF THE 'iA.MK. The iiundn-r i)f \Mwks ll* »1 ii.ne 
been written upon chess in various l»mj^u:«L»es is vei \ : -.Mil 

only a few of the prinelpal books oii this sultjeei e.iu be iui^«»ii!y 
alluded to here. ourselves to those auUiois wlm h:i\<*1re;it . 

of the priieticc and Boienee of the f^anie, \\e may lu;;iii witli .he -ihij-. 
de Cessolis, otherwise Jacopo Daoeii'sole. w luwe m.'iiii tihjn-t, h*»\\e\ - 
though he Jiives the inov<‘s, .ke., u.k C) t. a. Ii nuivsls i.itiui th.m 
chess. He was a Dominiean friar, sud hi‘> trenlise, Snhitium I.tKii 
Slccuxhorif.iny sciliaett LihiiNiis dr littnninnn ft n>r<‘i!^ 

Nobiliiim, was written betore the \e.ir I jmi. it wns .MfleiwinU 
translated into Krcncli, ami in llu* ye.ii M7I- ( undt i lh<- 

title of The and Phnir of thr ////• , piiuled an Kiii^lish ti rn. 

lation of the French veiNioii. It lias hei ii held hy tu.iun tli.it 
was the book printed in En;;laml. ! 

In 1400 we have JHr Got/in>ftr Ilt/nds' hriffy a woik emit. lining 
nine dilFerent opcning.s and fifty jiinhleiiis. 'fhe antlior of ihi 
manuscript i.s not known. It is suppoMMl lliat both heaml Lm-i ii i 
wore indebted to an earlier .soiiree, now unknown. Then eoni''- 
Vieeiit, a Span isli writer, wlm.se hook he-irsdriti’ 1 I'.*.'*. Tiiis is jire»tv 
well all we know about him, f<u' only the title p.iice has hem ]. 
served, the lust of tlie work lia\in.L( l*e.*n lost in the first Cail;-i 
war, forty years ago. Of Lijeeii.i, another Sjmni.sh autlmr A\hr, 
wrote in or about J43/, we aie heitt r informed. His treatise 


severe penalties laid down in the Praxis, and the enactment of 
the “Dummy Pawn” rule, whereby a pawn on reaching an eight 
si^uare may, if tlie player c:hoo.se.s, remain a pawn. In 1810 
Staunton istablislied tin* Chrss Plmjrrs ('hronick, which periodical 
lie continued to eilit until 18.'i6, wlnle for four years — commencing 
in 1860 — he eanied on llie (*hrss fPor/d. Moreover, hi? was the 
ehess editor of the /Ihidnitrd. Lmohni Xnis <lnring a periotl of 
thirty years, vi/., inmi ISM till his dealii in ls/4. The services 
wlii'-h h»? remlen d to eliess in thus |ii’>])ul:in/nig tin* game and sue 
erssfully engiiiftiii!^ it ujuin onr peiioli- fi litei.iinie lime been 
admitted in all «|ii.nt.Ms In this it-*,]).-,! mI-.i (h'oige Walker’s 
work LtU' m /.••ndftH, of whieli pnh'ii liiou he ^^;ls the 

ehe.ss eilitor bn liUl\ \e.>ii, '-hoiiM m»t go witliont ‘ j^e. i.d aekmuv- 
ledginent. T*) Si.nini«»n’s \soiks must now he a-hh-ii his postliu- 
inous Chfss Tiitntii lint l'iinf‘c\ edited ami j'lejtajed for the 
press by It. H. ^Volm.l!d, 1 '7'i. 

Among Contiiienl il . ht s^; .mthout ms \ ou I leydelirandt nml der 
Casa (more nMiall\ km>un liy Id^ -ei (oid title) .st.mds pie-mnnent. 
'fhe Hennaii Jftnid'nt, tin t neon-. Milniiie A\ith winch his ii.ni.e m 
insi'p.iiahlv a'.soi'i.iteil, w.e. i I'lii.ti'ii.eil in h\ \ f)n liil'/.U'T, 

who die«l hi'foi’e the lii.-d i-ditii.n w.i, eon' d. Tin* ‘-(‘••"nd. thir k 
I foiirlh, .‘imi fifth cditi»»iis (the l.ivt ji'iMi !nd in l’^7t) wen siii-c* 

1 ixidv edited ami reviseil h\ \ mi d> i 1 .i i ;i!id tlie book now st.in !- 
:i hasting iiMniunient of his gt nin; md ii" 

nt rrepiit Engl if-ih works npnn tie i.j.i ■ the bdhjwing m.-y 
he meniii)ned ■ 77/#’ A'####/' /y . I■\ « Si Ihirh, I 'iN ; A#,, 

f.t thf t’hrs.<i by 'l'hot|i;is Lony. 1 /'n. > in thf f '/ 1 

by the .s.arnc .iiithoi, 1''71; 'A ' < h,- 1 . > kj-j^ h\ E. W 

lyo'igm.an, 18/4; <// /A#- / ii.'\ f i/'.- t i.i'., hv Win. ^'oniv. 

l‘'7t; Thf f Pin fh d'i Mnunn^ h\ <1. II. 1 *. < di-.si o. .md 

/V'# f ‘h* •<', Oj'CninffSy hy Kolieil 1». Worma'd, I Tl'> >,• lia^ ;ds.» 

I itelv ajijieared a selcetimi of games, ciini|'ilt'i iw il I'. Iliid. iirid- 1 
the tith* of f.Vo's’sf Mn.sfrr/iin'i .and llke^\!-e ih.’ t«.l!i.wlrg 

« oDecI ions of proldenis, vi/,, (.7/»’.sv Prnhhnt', 'o. .). I’ii i. e, M \ . 
.and \V. T. Pierce, I's/d; Snjtp'fiin'nf to ^7,,'vs' /*/ /</••. hv llie 
''line a'ith(>r.s. 1874; and Pn di'>h J */ ;i s«i..tiMji of 

• he,s piohlerns by till’ hc-;t iTigli-h conijiosei , ii\in^ n-i 1 dely 
de('rascd, also put foith by the hiotlnrs Pn-i -c. ls;i*, 

Sohfilntis of Prrf,!, >//v tit 


{Reptiticio tides Atno/m if Artr dr J.roir^ '.) eoiMj.iis.'s v.nions pi i« f- j 
cal chess matters, including L'lO positimis, illn-.li.itcd by l»;o w# H 
cjcocuted w'luul-cuts. Various of those |Mmitions .ire idenlieal with 
those in Die Gottiiitffr Hn ndsrtti iff, D.miiano’s woik is an un- 
acknowledged reproduction of Ijiicena’.s. In llie sixteenth centnrv 
works upon the game were wriltmi by H.anii.ino (as jnst incritionecl i, 
Kuy Lopez, and Hor.iti») tJianutio della Al.inti-i; in llie s.‘\.n- 

teenth century by Salvio, Polciio, (Iu.sta\n.s Selemi.s, Carn ra, tiri , 

Fr. Antonio, mid the authors of the Trnitr dr Ltnisonn-' : in tin' 
eighteenth century by IJertin, Stainm i, Kreoledi 1 h’io, I...ili, td»/io, . 
Pnilidor, Ponziaiii, Sleiii, Van Nvevclt, .Mlgai'T, and Peirr Ih.iM . | 
in the present centnrv by J. E. W, Kocli ,ind i\ E. koch, S;niMlt, 
John Cochrane, Wm. Pewls, Silheisi-hmidt, Cliulam K.issim .iml 
James tk>ehraue, fleorge \V;ilkt‘r, Mae I lonnell, .l.n'nis* h, P» ti«>ll, 
Voii Bilgnor, Von der I.asa, Staunton, l-iling .md lloiwit/, IJledow, 
Dubois, Kiesorit.7.ki, Max Lange, Lowentiial, Ihifresne, Veiim.ian, 
Suhic, ZukcrtiU’t,' Proti, and others, 'fhe titles of s4-\eial reei nl 
works by EiigUsh Nvriters are ijuoied below. 

' *■ English chess owes mueh \V. Lewis and (h-mge W.dker f.*r 
their multifarious literary labours in tlie carl\ part «if the pi.‘.. nt J 
century, the former being the be.st, original analvst that E.nglan l ; 
has y 01 produced. Ifut to Howard Staunton must be .im-iihed the ! 
most important share in i-reating the popiihuitv whieh the g.im.* 
luut achieved in tins country. Ilis vic t<M \ om t St .\iiiant in 
andhissucce.s.sfiil career as a Tiiatch plaverdui ing the I'lisuing eight 
years, tended in the first jdiu-e to .iftraet the popular attenti«iii, 
while Ilia works gave a style and a sh.ipe t*) tlie pia< tice of fin* g.inie 
umnng.sthis countrymen .siicli as contiihuted niih li towards I.iMiig 
the basis of that high degree of excellence which now ch.ii.n b ri'..*> 
chess playing in England. Staunton’s tirst woik, tin* JVo'fr's 
Hwtulboo'k, was publislicil in 1S17, and again (revise. I) in Eor 

want of further adequate revision m.'in\ of it.s v.iriatioiis arc mov 
out of date^ w^htlo later addition.s and di.scovei i. s n.itiii illy lind n*) 
place therein; but taking the l/inidbook i\^ it was when i‘.Mii*il, vny 
nigh praise must be bc.stowcd upon the author for tin* go«Ml pnlg- 
ment, ability, and painsbiking labour eviileiiceil in the conipilation 
of the work If there be anything wanting in oiigin il analvsi.s, 
this is more than componsated for by tlie c.irc, ncuim*n, learning, and 
reseai^)i. which enabled him to ulili/e and condense in a chsir, 

• intelligible, and attractive form all tin* stores of kjmwli'dgc then 
accesHiolei. His otlicr works arc tin* Chrss Phnirrs Trvt PooJc iuwY 
The Chess Planer's Companion (1849), the latter being .t collei’tion of 
his owp games, the Chm Praxis (I860),and various .smaller treati.ses. 
An has been alreaily stated, the laws of the game, as laid down in 
the Praxis, form the bo-sis of the nilcs adopted by the Britisli Chess 
Association in 1862 , the main ditreronc(>.s between the tw*o coiles 
arisiii^ from a mitigation iu the ARHOciation laws of some of the 
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CHESTER 


CHESTEU, an ancient city of England in West 
Cheshire, tin? capital of the comity, situated on the river Dee, 
20 miles from the open sea. 1(> miles 8. E. of JAveipool, and 
179 miles X.W. of Loudon by rail. The city is tlivided into 
four principal blocks by the fniir princijKil streets — X'orth- 
gate Street, Kastgate. Street, Uriilge Street, and Watergate 
Street, uhieli radiate at right angles from the Cross, and 
terminate in the four gates. These four streets exhibit in 
wJiat are called “ tin; Lows " a cliariicteri.stic feature of the 
city. Their oiigin is a mystery, and lias i;iveii rise to 
much controversy and speculathui. In Lasti;at(? Street, 
Lridge Street, and Watergate Street, the Lows exist on 
caeli side of the street througliout the greater ];art of their 
length, and lua} be described as contiiuioiis galleiies open 
to the street, over and under which tin? Inm-es lining the 
streets project, ami wliicli are formed as it. wen* out of the 
front lirst-lloor of tlie liouses, approached by Mights of .step.s 
from the ru.idway. The Hows arc ilagged (*r boardi d under 
foot and ceiled abovt*, 1 luis forming a covered way, standing 
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in the same lel.ition to the shups, wliich ai'e at their back, as 
the foot [>.ivcment does in otlier b»\Mi>. in Nurthgate Street, 
on tlie nihcr ii.iml, the Ilow on llie we'.tsnle isfornictl as it 
w'ere out (jf the gioiuid lh*or of tin* linii.'es, liaving cellars 
bene.it h, wdiiJe on tJie east side the, Kow is formed at 
the same elevation as in tiie otla*r threi* principal streets. 
In these stii'ets are several examph-s uf tin; old timben-d 
liom^es of the 17tJi ctiitiiiy, and .snine giMul .specimens of 
iiKMlern imitatimis ut ihcni, — all <«»iiibining to give a 
I'ietiiie.^jjiKi ari'l foreign cli.iracter to the town. There is 
aI-.o a eh.iiii]>er witJi f-tone grnined roof »»f the IDli ctmtury 
i?» the ba-. meiit nf a Jit>ie,e in Listgate Street, ami another 
ol a similar eljar.ieter ta Watergtite Street. A mortuary 
chapel of tiui e.n ly j,;iit of llm l.'Ult century exists in the 
basc'inent of a liou^e iu lliidge Street 

Clie.ster the . ajly eity in l’]iigdand that still possesses 
its walls jierfect in their entile circuit of two miles. Tim 
gateways have ;dl been rebuilt within the Ja«t hundred 
years,- -the north and east gates on the site of the iionian 
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gates. The Grosvenor Bridge, a single span® of stone 200 
feet in length, the largest, save one over the Danube, it is 
believed, in Europe, carries the road to Wrexham and 
Shrewsbury over the Dee on the south-west, while the 
old britlge of seven arches is interesting on account of its 
antiquity and picturesque appearance. The city possesses 
but few public buildings be.sidcs tlie cathedral and the 
churches. Tin? castle, with thd* ex- 
ception of “ Ca\sar’s 'I'ovynr,’’ and a 
round tower with adjacent buildings 
in the iqipcr ward, was taken dowui 
towm*ds tlie end of the last century, 
ami replaced by a gateway, a bar- 
racks, a county hall, a jail, and assize 
courts, — all buildings of pun; classic 
architecture after the ilesign of 
'riioiiias Harrison, a local architect, 
who was alst> the areliitect of the Grosvenor Bridge. In 
Xorthgate Stieet stands llie town hall, a Jiandsoaio stone 
building of Contiiiiuital-Gothic design, which replaced 
the ohl Exchange, burnt dow ii in 1 SG2. The market-place, 
a little to the south of it, was opened to the public in 1863. 
Xear the iiorth-W'cst angle of tlic city walls is the infirmary, 
founded in 1 761 , capable of luMding 100 beds, and furnished 
with a fever ward in a. detached building to the east of it. 
The savings ]>ank is a pretty Gothic stnieture in Grosvenor 
Street, erected in iSo.*). 'I’lie G’rosveiior Hotel, rebuilt by 
its owner, the late inaiqiii.s of Westminster, is a handsome 
Vaiilding near the (;.‘ist g.ite, the upper stories being timbered 
iu accmdance with tlic, stvle of the old houses in the city. 
Iiesidos these may be mentioned the gmieral post-office, 
designed after tla? .styh*, the custom-house, the 

tiei: Jilaal \, I lie jiiiimc hall, and the training college. 
Among the most inleroting of the aficient houses are 
Derby llou.se, bearing the date 1»^91, Bishop Lloyd’s 
llousi‘, ami (lod’s Providence House in Watergate Street, 
and the Bear ami Billet in Lower Bridge Street ; the three 
l.i.st lu'ar dates in tin* I7lli century. 'Flic Xbitural Science 
St »eiety. founded b} (aiicu King.slev, ami the Arclueologi- 
cal Si'caely have their ieetun* rooms and uuiscum.s at the 
Did .\Ibiou iu Lower Biiilge SliLet, 

Be.'^ides the Beiietliefiiie Abbey of St AV^erburgh, the 
Eianci.sc.ins, the Duiniiiieaii.s, ami the Carmelites had 
Jioii.ses in (Mu.'stcr, and (lie sites of tlie lirst and last are 
still coiiiiiieiiiorateil ni the. names of Grey Friars and 
While Kiiars; St rbilm's, without the avails, was a 
eollegiale cliureli, with a dean, seven prebendaries, and 
four \iears. Gliester was for a time in the diocc.se of 
Lichlicld and (\)veiitiT, but ill 1()77>, 

Deter, then bishop, restored the seat of 
the see to Clie.sliT, and made St rlohn’s 
Ins catliediiil ; his siiceessor, however, 
ji-nioved the seat back to (’oveiitry, and 
ill loll Jbmry VIII. erected Che.ster 



into an independent .'^I'e. ami the abbey 
cliureli of St Werburgli into tin* catlicdnd 
of the dit)cese. He richly endowed the 
cathedral, and constituted in it a dean 
and six prebendaries, ir.w reduced to 
lour, wJio are styled eanoiis. 'Flie , , 

King’s Seliool for public eduitatioii was ^ w>pnc. 
founded by the same patron, and in it the king provided 
that 24 jioor seliolar.s should be taught free of charge. 
'Fhe .school has now, liovvever, been remodelled, and placed 
under a board of governors by tlie Endowed Schools Com- 
missioners. AVithiii tlui walls arc the parish churchcB of 
St Oswiihl, founded about 1093 ; St Peter, founded before 
tlie Conquest ; St Afieliael, probably foiindod before *11 18 ; 
St Bridget, founded prior to 1224 ; tho Holy and Uudfvided 
Trinity, founded in or before the 12th century; St Mary, 
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founded prob fbly in tho 12lh century ; St Martin, founded 
prior to 1250; and St Olavc, founded priiu* to tlie 12th 
century. The two last-named parishes are amalgamated 
with St Bridget and St Michael respectively. In the suburbs 
are St John's, St Paul in Bough ton, ChrLst ('Jhuroh in 
Newton, All Saints in Boole, and St Thojuas. Among the 
Nonconformist places of ^orship, which rcjuvsent all the 
principal denoininatious, may be mentioned tlie L'nitariaii 
Chapel in Crook Lane, built orit^nally by tlie f<illowers of 
Matthew Henry, oneof the ejected ministers. Per the recrea- 
tion of the inhabitaiits ])rovisioii is made by tlie New Cros- 
venor Park, presented to the town in 18t)7 by tin*, nianpiis 
of Westminster, and the Uoodee, a level trac't at tlie ba.se 
of the city walls appropriated as a raec conr.se. 

The original charter wliicli the e.ity receivtsl fnmi Ktrl 
lianulph was coniiriued, au<l tlie privileges exteiuh tl, by 
many subsetpient cliarters granted by different .soven-i'^ns 
and princes. Of these the most important wen- tliat ol 
Edward J., wliich granted the olliee ef coroner, dt lined and 
extended the jurisdiction of the euurts of ei\il and eriiuinal 
jurisdiction, ami granted freedom tVoiii toll, to iho 
citizens lliroughout his iloniiiiions ; that of h^dward, llie 
Black Prince, whicli defined and partieulari/ed the 
boundaries of tlie city, giving it a circuit of 1 2 or 1 t mih.-, 
and granted jurisdiction of the. river Dee to the mayor and 
citizens from a sjiot then and still called ‘‘Iron Bri d ltc *’ 
above the city, to a point near lloylake at tin* nioutli n| 
the river; and lastly, tlie charter of Henry VH.. wliirli 
ordained that the corporation should consi'.t i>f a mayor, 
24 aldermen, and -10 eoininoii couneilinen, to bj 4‘leel«-d 
anuuvdly, createid the oiliee of reconh-v, regulat«‘d ami guM 
exclusive jurisdiction to the. inayoTs and i-hci-iirs eonit-, 
emjiowercd the mayor to have hi-, sword of state cairied 
(in the absence oi* the king and lii.s In-irs) lu-fon' all otln rs 
with point upwards, and tinally erei'ted tlie. city into a 
county by itself wdth a separate* eomini.s-'ion of the ]»e.iee. 
The corporation thus <-onstituted eontinm-d till the jKr.>ing 
of the >luuicipal Corporations Act, under whieli the go\cni- 
iiieiit of the city is now vested in the luavu’, ID altleiineii, 
and 30 couiicilnien. The recorder is now a b.^rr^.'^te^ 
ap[iointed by the (Irowii. lb', is tin; judge, of the local 
courts, called the Portmote. (originally the ma\or’s court), 
the Pentice (originally held bi-fon* the two !dierins in a 
building now ]>ullcd dt)wn, t ailed llu5 Pent ice), ami the 
Passage Courts now fallen intt* disn.-.e. I le also presides at 
the city court of (juarter sessions, which now aloin* ret. tins 
a limited criminal jurisdietion, which once the city court', 
possessed even to tlie inllielitm td' ca[»ital punish meiit. 

The population of the niunieipal (as tlistingiii.'^lied from 
the parliamentary) borough was, according to the census t»f 
18()l, 31,110, and in is71, 3.'),2."»7 (Iti.DlO nudes and 
ltS,347 females). The area of the niiinieip.il btutuigh is 
3437 -acres, and that of tlie parliamentary, which iiieliules 
parts of Hoolc, S-iltney, (beat JuMiglitoii, and Ncwtte\n, 
3455 acres, containing a population in 1871 t)f 3Sd>00, ami 
returning two members to ])arliaimail. 'I’lie trade of the 
town is nomiivally repre.sented by 23 guilds. Witliiu the 
walls there is no extensive man ii fact n re. earrieil on, sa\e 
that of shoes and boots for exploitation and the w'holi‘.-..de 
home trade, and furniture and updiolsleiy. In the siilmi h.s 
shot and white and sheet lead are very largely maiiuf.ieturiHl, 
and flour of superior quality is protlm-ed. TIu-n* are aI.M> 
several iron fouudric'i, and the more luiinble manufacture of 
j>ipo-iiia Icing has been carried on from a remote jieiiod. As 
a port there can be little doubt that Che.ster was at one 
time of importance, but the silting up of the channel of the 
DeealTected its commerce injuriously as (‘arly a-, tin* 15th 
ceuthry, and now the shipping trade is inconsiderable. 

The history of Cheater reanhos back to very early tiiiie.s. llig<h-ii 
osoribes the foundation of the town to a very rt iuute perioil ; but 
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the Welsh iiaiiiL- by wliich it w'iis even in IIigdeir.s day and ia 
known-- ('acrllron Vawu or Cacrllooii ar Dyfyrdwy, which incaii.s 
the “great caiiij» or .stjjtion of tlie legion on Di-e,”— points to .i 
Koinan origin, il is tin* Ih va of tlie Roman Itineraries, ninl fmni 
its po.sition at the in-.i.J of till- then most inqiortunt estuary on tins 
part of the coa-.!, joul al .i point wln u* scvcial Rdiikiu lo.ids eon- 
verged, it 11111^.1 .siiMii iihcii ill pios|)iTilv ami imporlaiicc. Tlie 
dignity of a IJomiin /•/Vez/n/ li;is lici-ii clamic»l fer it by .sonic uritci.s, ]>nt 
tlii-rc IS Ilf) i‘ci l.iiii I'x ulcin'c nil w hich .such .i < l.iiin c.m he giouinled. 
The pick and hji.ulc, lio\\c\cr, have icM il.-d lunmions juools that 
it was “no mean litN." Among niimciini-s .dt.n.s fioin time to 
time evhiimcd is cm- cf i.u.* occuiicncc ujih .i (itn-k' ins. nplion, 
and tledh-.jtcd h\ lliimog. n. a pli \ sici.m. ni ihi- lalcsl disf ovcrics 
thtj most lem.ii k.ihli- w.i, m.t.lr m pulling down lie* |•’c.llln•ls lid.-l 
on tlie ea.st .side ot liii'l'/.- Sticil, wlicri ihc i» iii.iiMsci a tim iiasilic.i 
weie brouglit to light, liaviiig.i icw of s.-vcn rcimlluan pill.'ii-: on 
(•itlicr .side one- .sijppci I ill ^ Its loof, ami .i s. ms of ap ii 1 imnls on 
its .south sitic, piol».ihl\ Ml c. . mu . -111.11 w iih h.ith-, tlcondwith 
tcsselatcd and hci ring'h.uii t .h p.i\ . im nt s, .m.l w .n nu vl h\ .m i-xt. n- 
.sivc hyf'oc.ni.st, a. portmn ot wliuh is .still ic l»c .sun uich'i ii**.jlh 
.sonic adjoining Inum 

'rlie tow n w.is w.illcil, .tiul m 1..| m \v.i . i < -cl align 1 ir .iml cipiil it. i il 
or nearly so, l)ut was not c.-uMi iisiv.- ilu- pifst ui . ny. 'J'h** 

four principal .slli*els iolloU.-.l gilu !ill\ Ilu- luu of the pUseOt 
slii'cls running north ami soiilli .muI • .i : ic.I w. i, ( m- -.m . .m h 

«»lh<*r ill the c‘entre of ilu* town. Tie- "iitluin w.ill ot ihe town, 

riimiiiig fiiiiu a pioinl m at ihe «li ! oe . :,.in in th‘- i.i 

eoiir.-;e, past St liritlgiM’.-; n-. toiy «.i-^lw,i! l , - iii . in-s ih* pi.s'Ul 

< ity, alamt the top of Lf»\\ei liiidgu Mi., g m Si .Mu hatl 

< ‘Inn ell, .iml Joined the wall on ilu* c.iUt i u i i- -.-im w !i. i.* a lil I N- 

to the north <*f w'lial aie m»w i.ilh-d “ Ilu Widioi.-^ p .md 
tlieii‘ w.is piid».Ll)ly .1 lowir .it laili ;irigle ' f li '- w.ill. \ llnM.iu 
itt'h, liowevei, .still < \i--tiMg .lud liupiii'ji ii‘'- iijH.n {|i< Ki-p <ir 
“( \i s.}r.s” Tow er in t he • '.ist le, and .ilso allot ill 1 .11. li I i|o’.\ h rii.i\ li i, 
in. oipoialfd into the w.ill.-. iumi* tin* old hiidgi . ami i.iilci “ I'lu* 

Shipll.ite,” at lest the I'XistvUee of so|ui- oUl \\ oi k o.. I h.iU f lii.* 

li\»r tor tlie proteelioii pioh.ihl\ of the liiii<!u^ h\ whuli the 
Ijoni.ui road-H.o tin* south and eim iging fioi.i ilu i...mi !• iln 

sfiiillieril i' lie, eros.seil .it ,-| point pisl hi-|ou 'I'h'* o liow ,.i d \Atli 
l,« gloii WMs .st.lt lolled hele troiil ill e.ills pi Hod of lie lioiii iti Oi . 
tioii to. Is lain as tlie thinl et iiiin\. 

Alhr till* depailuiv of the lioiiiaim. f lu -tel .ipp'Mis lo hne 
h< I n posse.-,.sed in tiiin hy ihiloiis, S.M.fai , .ind hiius, in -li| it. 

V. tomid .ideselted eil\ h\ tie* |).iie , wlu* lien l-mU po,-e sion, 
.ind Will* ill tniii .staiNed out li\ a !.• i.iiiig .Si -.on .ii:n\. Lul 
l.lln ]| t-d -toied it. Ill 'JOS, I \ Imdi ng .1 . v d! -o . 1 ^ lo i-n' h; .i. i- lie' 

• I -lie. Alter the ilete.it ot the i>,MM ^ h\ | .Inilind in 'J t‘J, f le -I*-I 
tola line* t njoyed eoiiip.iiai i\ e lep.ise Al ie Ul.iu n v i\ id its I'uet ; 
l.dg.n jiieived !e»uiage of hl^\.l--li^ tluie: and IkiroM’- <|U*'ii 
lo'liel .1 home lllele .liter tie* hilrle «>I It .-.tllig. Meiel-i hail up to 
f I'l- 1 1 me heeu go\ i-rinsl hy its . .n I. \\> \ ond ( h, -hi l.iv I lie -( .jl h-,,- 
l ili- \V«*I -.II, tor t he li'tliu’tion of w Iioiii l hi pi. I > .ill'oi d- d .in nil pie 1 lilt 
h.i-a-. iit opi lalmlis; t his li ■! lo tie* » - 1 -.’-1 1 hne-nl .ilh 1 I le- t on. pie- ' 
i»t ih. Noun. Ill i.irldo >t I’le'-lei, whuh '.\a ^ 1:1 -.t ji.iuted hi Hh- :‘- 

1‘denme:. Am> i him Hugh i.iq-n^, lie* m pie w ol lie* 

( '<eepi' roi , w.is in\i -.te I .ii I .III iif t III - It I , w I'll soH n ign 01 p li 1- 
tni.ih- aillliovitv ')Vei tle*ti.el ol loiimiv le‘\\ I'l pit m iti 
ii»mjt\ of h he.siiiri-, :iinl the eo,i-.i hm- »if Mini hin, 1 
Rl.mMl.m, with ('he'-tii .is the .m.i( oi hi-. ( Io\ i-niine’if . ile- 

’.ellt, Itinll, or ;il ji-,i-.t i.-t on-.ti le r* d h\ l.iil Ungh, 
a-stmlt!i'i his i-ouit or eouneil ; .iml le le tt»o -.it llie • 

• iml oiler eumls. Kail I lugli W.I tlie t'lUUih 1 ol ihi l‘ji 
\lihi \ of .Si M'i-ihnigli^ wheli lie le lii\ i iejowi'I It 
iiig’ tlie luli* i*t lli«‘-.e NoriiMii i-irM lli.it i .h- •- i 1 .. 

llie li.iiels i)f Kail Kaiiiilph 1 . iU to - 1 ih.uhi, .i;.<i !< aiik 
.1- .1 ill), lull tie* langii.i'ie of Hii- ih.iihi ne!:-.'! - il ..! ' lesl'i* 
alit.ei\ pii-.si*ssi‘il siUin- ninni- iji;il jiii\ili':i ’ le’ 1 t!is tleirhi- 
win- i*.slahlisle-il loi al • inn Is of i imI .-oel einil jui hiiii I n»ij, 

w hli h Wi-re ihe gel in-, itf 1 le* Ro tlnoti-, I'fii': '.d I'l '.igi* ( 'our.s. 

On tie- death tif l''..ii 1 .Ii»lin 111 lliiii;. i.ttl t le- e.u Idi'lii 

•iml il lias i-M-i .sim I* In-eii ,in .i|t.ui.i-;e ol tlji -w n. '1 le- • iaint \ , 

In»we\ I r, ri'lahicil its p.il;it in.ile ehoetii, • 1 " Ji-i slill ion 

tinUiil til l)i* tie* .se.it of its jui i-'le I loll imdi no liiiig' i ll;e 

iieliitpolis of an .iliietil iielt pi leh el ilo"ii , rle.-.ti-i slill, .i-. 

tie* i'.ipit.d ot the ]i.il.iliiiati* .iiel lie- ki \ hi Noitli Wah'*', Vi I nn- 
.suhilueit, ranUi*'l high among t he ' II '• s oi ilewsi of Kiigl.iiel, w.-^ 
often Inuiouit-d hy io\al MUt--, .iiel w 1 le- iihj, ct of atl.i- k .11. 'l 
defem o iluiiiig the maii\ 'ivilwam lii sle* n.uTow Iv i-se ijn <1 

tin- iui} of idi.Wil\ii, who, \M- .lie lojit, i.iiiii-il lire .net --wohl lit 
le-r Vi-r\ gales. Kilw.ihl 1 . \i-il'tl lie- iii\ on .si-vi i:d int.iveuis, 
in VJ'/li he .siiniiiinm <1 l.!e\\‘-l\n to do him hoin.igi* lieie, .ind tl*; 
lu-xt \i*ar le* niaiele-il thminah with .ipoweifnl .iiie\ to Klimlillm. 
In Eton ills Si>n l-Mw-inl, the test Kiigli'-h Riime of Walts, leie 
reei*iveil llii* lili.il siihiei-^sloll ot the Welsh to lie* so\ eli-l'mt \ of 
Miigl.'tml. Ilille-r lieiny '‘f K.inea.ster led his i-.iptive .'-ii\ eieign, 
Kieliai'd II., fnun Klint <’a.stle, and iniprisoneil him in .1 lowi-i 
over thv u)^iU*r gatew.iy of the Castle, lii l-lOl* iiuei-ii Marg.iK't 
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visitcul tlio city, ami Henry the VII., accompanied hy liis queen 
and mother in 1494. In 1507, 1517, and 1550, Chester shared 
with otlicr places the visitation of the sweating Hi(!kness, which 
carried olf inaiiy of itsinliahitaiits. It was al 80 sose\erely seoiii^ed 
hy tlie pl.igne, 1G0‘J to 1605, that tlic city fail’s Were siisja iided, and 
tin* court of exchequer reinnved to Tar\in, and the assi/esto Shiiit- 
wieh. Jii 1047-48 this epideuiie for the last time raged with ii 
teiTihle facility; from June il’j to A[>ril ‘JO it is said that J099 
]»cisons perished of the ]ilagiie in tin- .several city p.Lrishes. Ihit of 
all the events in tin^ history of < 'In’sler, theu* is none '-o memorable 
as the protraeU‘d siege whicli the i*ity endured in ns K>Yalty to 
Charles 1. M’he king, hasnig lioiited his st.»ndaid at NoUingh.nn, 
arrived at. Chester in the .uitiiinn <»f IGIJ, where la- w as eiitliusi.is- 
tie.illy re« eived. 'I'ln* s.n I iliee>i made by the eiti/eiis tm* the rojal 
e.i use were great. In Hill, tin* ]teeiuiiiLry lev iesiipon tlu in amonnted 
to as nim h as X‘;’ii0 evciy toituighl. Tlie .siege began in July 
Idid, and in the .mtumn of the assailants, ih spairing of 

taking it liy a^smilt, eoiivcrfed tin* sirge into .i l.li*.'lv.ide. In 
1(110 7 tile ( ili/ens Wi fe in sii* li extremities as to ht in want of 
the eoiiinioiirst jusm s- ai'ie -j ot life. It WMs otilv all* !’ .j tenth .sum- 
mons lll.'lt, oil Kelli ll.il V o, 1 d HI, tln*y at last .igin d to Lite ai liel*‘S 
siirreiiih I , hv wlm li ti-e gaiiiion were .illowetl to m.in h out with 
ail the h'lnoui-. of war, tlie s.ifely of tlie p- ! .on . .tinl ]»topiilyol 
the eill/eiis Wltli liln lly to tl'iide Was .M'eilled, and tlie .salielity of 
the ‘.I. red <diliii-, .Hid their title deed.s pies. |\ed. Ill Sll 

(lenrye iJoolli and a laige pally of t.lieeili c'l'* i 'ed the g.'ini.s«»Ii 
for Cliailes II , then still an exile, hut ill. \ Wfje .ifl«lW.Jlds le- 
piilstd in .111 .leiion fought msir WiimniL’-ioii lildge, hy l.:Hiihi‘i1, 
llie l‘aili.imeutaiy gem'Val. In H'alO the j hit h\ the « ili.'ens .it 
the lievtov.ilioii, was » \ pressed l»y 1 he magnila ent i» eepi ion .ea ord* d 
to the le.irmtl hr I'.riaii Walton, the m w le.-liopof Chenier, on his 
»‘oming to take pos-'es.vi,iii t>f his m i*. 'Tin* oi the iiihahitaiit.s 

evineed, however, a eh.ilige jii Ills.*}, wlu a (! e plencme of the duke 
of Monmouth was tlu* eause of ,i t imnmII ooiis moh, \\]jo, after 
ecimmit t lllg other aet n of violemi*, loj.ed the e.atludlal dfitils, 
destiMyed most of the paint^-d gl.'--, d. iiio];.-lii d 1 lie hmt, .niid did 
other ilani.gce then-, .lamen II. vi.it. d the « ilv in and Ids 

.•.ueeessor, \Villi.Hn 111 , in Comuig t'l nmn* nnuh iij times, 

llie eity M'S <inle.l a lu-.irtv and hiilliaiit \\eliom.*lo tlie I’rimcof 
AVales on lie- IJIli Oetoi.ei 1 Mil), w lien lie lioiionred ifiem willi 
Lis pn-.seiiee to open the tiew 'i'ow u Hall. ( W, AV. K. ) 

CMIKSTJulJ, 11 city <d' Dm IJiiitnl {Stiilos^ in the cHimty 
(if Didiiwan*, Hnm.sylvuiii.i, nn tin* right luink of tin* 
DcLiwaro IHvor, IC niih.'’^ sniitli-wr.st of riiiladt.*l[iliia by tln‘ 
railway 1<> Wilniington. it lias li\e or si.x: olinivlus, U\o 
liigli .schools, ainl a national liall, and carric.s on tin* 
nianufactnn* of (*otton and xsooll.-n gond.s, niaoliincry, and 
carriugL'^. Founded l»y Ih^i Sw«-tl*s in l(jl3 under tlio 
nain j of T'^pland, it r.ink.s as tin* oldest town in lliu State, 
and was the -^eal of tho |uo\i^ion;d ic.^eiiibly held by iVnn 
111 IbSJ. Finin ttuit date I ill ilje h.| iiiutioii ol J.)ei aware 
cuuiily ill 17.'^'.), it V. .Is the eliii-t town ol tin*, eonnty of 
( ’liester, -a I'ositioii now lu*M liy tin* city of Wh'.st Cdiester. 
l\iimlati(»n in I lt)»)7 ; and in Isyc, 1)4^5. 

(.'11 1'lSTFIlFI Fdil ). *1 nmiiicipal boroin^li and inarkel- 
tow'ii (d Kngl.ind, in F.ed. 1 ).-ib\.siiii e, 1 -j mile.s .south of 
Sliellield by the Midhiid llailw.iy. It i.s situated on tlie 
Jiorlierand niiqier, and is the tv niiiiuis of a c.iiial extending 
a distance of -Ki mill s to the 'J'rent nt Stoekwitli. It is 
iiregiilarly hiiilt, with ii.irrow .stn*ets, but has a .sjiacions 
ni ii ket-place. The ehiircli of All S.iints i.s a large and 
elegant edlliei*. of tlje 1 ‘’d 1) ei lltui \ , AVItll a relliarkidile 
twiste-l !s|iiie ‘Jib) fe(-t high, uhieh li.is i;!Ven ri.si; to con- 
.dvb-raiile viiscus-ioii as to whellier it w.i,. .-o eon.slrneted or 
ow’es its delorinitv to Die w'lirjiingof the woodwork. There 
are eight or niii'* di.ssiaiting eliundn .s, a fn>e gr.iiiinmr 
.seiiool, foumle.l i»y Fli/.abetli, ami lelniilt in 1710 

and 1^1.“), a gnls’ iinbctrial .sciioid e.-1abli .lied in ISll), 
.and various oDi- r eilueational institution-^, a niuiiieipal 
hall en-t-ti .1 in a market-Jj.ill (wliieh elates from 

7 and ei>ntains a eorn-exehangi*)^ a town-library, 
a me-’liaiiic.'-' instit ute, a ^prison, as>eiiildy rooms, a Imspital, 
a theatre, and an institute of mining, civil, iiiul mecliaiiie.il 
engineers. 'I’he ni.inulactuies inclmii* cotton, .silk, ('artheii- 
ware, macliiiiery, ..iiid tobacco ; and ihen* are coal, iron, 
and lead niiin-s in the. vicinity. Jiaces are li-dd on Whit- 
liiigtou (kaanioii, alxiut a mile frotri the toAvn, in the 
ueighbwrhoud of llie famous lievolutioii Hoiu>e. The 


population of the zuiinicipal borough in ltS61 was 9836, 
and in 1871 it was 11,427. Chesterfield was a Roman 
station on the road from Derby to York, and its name 
is partly of Roman origin. At the time of the Con- 
ffucst it was of but little importanco, but in the reign of 
King John it received a cliartcr of incorporation. In the 
year 1206 the rebellious bay^^us w'cro defeated in the 
neighbourhood by Kenry, the nephew of Henry III, In 
1 G 42 the town was occupK^ forces of Sir John Qell, 

and in 1()43 by Sir Thonnis Fairfax. 

CHESTKItFIFLD, IhiihiK Hokmer Stanhope, Fourth 
FvjtL OF (lid) 1 -1773), the son of Philip Stanhope, the 
third earl, and Elizabeth Savile, daughter of the marquis of 
Halifax, w as born in London. Deprived ai an early age of 
liis inoth(-‘r, tlm care of the little Lord Stanhope devolved 
ujioii Ills grandniother, Die marchioness of Halifax, a lady of 
culture and connection, whu.se house was freciuented by the 
ninsfc distinguislied Whigs of the epoch. He soon began to 
indvci himself iiossessed of lliat systematic spirit of conduct 
and lifibrt which ajijieared so much in his life and 
clriractor. Divined by Iluvigny, carl of Galway, wrho 
piM’ceived ill him a imsceiilaplitnde for pleasure and politics 
overlaid witli a .strong natural tendency to incloleude, he 
was advi.-,(‘d hy tliat iiobh-maii, if he w^ould become a man 
of mark, to rise (varly ; lu‘ lu quired the habit, and koj)t it. 
ilis cdiicati(»n, comnu need under a private tutor, was con- 
liiiutd (1712) at Trinity liall, Cambridge; here he seems < 
to lia\e nad hard, und to have acquired a cuiisiderablo^ 
knowledge of ancient and modern languages. The great 
oialors of all times wvav . a s[*ecial object of study with 
him. and he dex-ribc-- hi.> bo\ i^h ]>ediiutry pleasantly enough, 
but b\ no mcaii.s witlmut a loiidi of belf-satisfactiun in the 
iiienioiy. His univcr.sily training w'as 8Uj)plcmented (1714) 
by a Continental tour, unlraniinclled by a governor; at the 
Hague his .'iinbitiun for lint ap[»hiiihe awareJed to adventure 
made a gamcst-*r of him, and at Paris ho began, from the 
same motive, Diat worship of the conventional Venus, the 
.-^crious inculcation of wliich ba.s earned for him the largest 
and most unenviable part of hi.s reputation. 

Tilt! death of .Vnne and Die accession of Geofge I. opened 
up a career for Jiini and brought him back to England. 
His relative J-aines Stanhope, iho king^s favourite minister, 
procured for him Dm ])laeeof gentleman of the bedchamber 
to the Prince of Wales. In 1715 he entered the House 
of (^uinmon.s as tnember for St Cernians, and w’hen the 
inipeachincnt of fhanes, duke of (Jniiond (June 21, 1715), 
came before the Ilo^l.^e, he used the uecasioil to put to 
proof liis old rhetoric. il btiulics. His maiden speech was 
Aoiitlifiilly iineiit and dogmatic ; but on its conclusion the 
orator was reminded, willi many ccJmplinients, by an 
liunoiirable member, that lie wunlt^d six wrecks of his 
inajority, and e(»nsequ(*ntly that lio was amenable to a heavy 
line for speaking in Die House. Lord Stanhope quitted the 
(kmiinoiis with a low bow, and started for the Continent. 
I’h-om I'aris lie rendered the. Government important service 
]»\ galln-ring and transmitting i n formation respecting the 
Jacoiiite plot; and in 17 IG ho returned to England, 
n .sumed his seat, and took fnKjueiit part in the debates. 
In tliat year c/ame the qiiarrel btitween the kfug and thO'' 
heir iippaient. Stanhope, whose politic instinct obliged 
I liiin to woi.ship the rising rather than the setting sun,, 
remained faithful to Die [iriiice, although the ministry made 
hi-veral attempts to win liiin over. In 1723 a vote for 
the Government got him the place of captain of the 
yeomen of tin; guard ; his happy reply to his predecessor, 
Lord Townsliend, is a line example of spirUuel urbanity, 
and is valuable us indicating, among other exampltiMSy his 
contempt for the money-jobbing system that obtain|;d at 
court. Jn 1725, on the revival of the Bath, the red nband 
was ulfered to him, but was declined. . 
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In 1726 hiA father died, and Lord Stanhope became earl 
of Chesterfield. He took his seat in the Upper House, and 
his oratory, never effective in the Commons by reason of 
its want of force and excess of finish, at once became a 
power. In 1727, on the accession of George TL, Chester- 
field was sent to the Hague as ambassador. In this place 
his tact and temper, his dox^rity and discriiiLiiiation, enabled 
him to do good servic^ and ho was rewaidcd w ith 
Walpole's friendship, a Garter, a:vl the place ni r.(»nl High 
Steward. In 1732 there was born to liini, by a certain 
Madame du Bouchet, the son, Philip Staiiho])e, for whose 
advice and instruction were afterwards w ritten llie. i’ainous 
Letters. In the same year, being boniewh.it ln-okcii in 
health and fortune by hjs sojourn abroad, lie nisigiad liis 
embassy and returned to England. A lew' inonilis’ iv.4 
enabled liim to resume bis scat in the Loids, of whirli Ik* 
was one of the acknowledged leaders. He sii[»poiteiI the 
liiinistry, but his allegiance was not the blind feall v \Valp<ile 
exacted of his follow’crs. The I'.xeise Ifill, the gnat, 
premier's favourite measure, was veln inently opjM»sed liy 
him in the Lords, and by his tliive brothers in tlu* Cum- 
inons. Walpole bent before tbestiani, ami abamloucd the 
measure ^ but Chesterfield w'as suininarily dismissed irom 
his Stewardship. For the next two years he led tin* 
opposition in the Upper House, leaving no stoin? unturned 
to effect the downfall of the man who h:i<] wronged him. 
In 1742 Walpole fell, and ( )arU*ret reigimd in lii.'^ stead. 
The new ministry, how'ever, had not Chest erliehl either m 
its ranks or among its sii}»iKu*ters. 1 1 e remained in opp(Mi 
tion, distinguishing himself l)y the courtly l)ilteriit*ss of hi.^ 
attacks on George JI, wlio leanu'd to Imlti liim violently. 
In 1744 the king w'as compelled to abamlmi (/arter-t, and 
the coalition or “ Broad Bottom by Chester 

field and Pitt, cime into oilice. In the tn)ii])lons state 
of European politics tlie eaiTs conduct and experience^ were 
more useful abroad tlian at borne, and he. was sent to tin* 
Hague as ambassador a secojid time. Tin*- sucei ss of Ids 
mission was complete ; and on his return a few weeks aftt‘r 
wards he received the lonl-liuulcnancy of Ireland, a place 
ho had long coveted. 

Short as it W'as, (fiiestcrfichrs administration was 

of great service to his country, and is nmim-stionably tliat 
part of his political life wliicli does him nmst Inunuir. To 
have conceived and carried out a p«»]iev w hieli, w itli certain 
reservations, Burke himself might li.ive originated and 
owuod is indeed uo small title, to regard. 'I'he earl slmwed 
himself finely capable in practice as in tJieory, vignroiis and 
tolerant, a man to be feared, ami a leailer l«> be follnwnl ; 
he took the government entirely into liis own liamls, re 
pressed the jobbery tradilional to the otlice, c>*tablishod 
schools and manufactures, and at once ctuicili it»*d ;md kept 
ill chock tlio Orange and Popi^li factions. In 1 7 Ifi, how- 
ever, ho had to exchange the loid lii*iite.iiancy bn- the plan* 
of Secretary of State. Witli a curious n .>pect for those 
theories his familiarity witli llie secret social hislory ol 
France had caused him to entertain, he ho]»ed ami atiem|>ted 
to retain a hold over the king Ihrougli the inllnenci* of Lady 
Yarmouth, though the futility of snc.li means had aln*ady 
*beeu demonstrated to him by liis relations willi (^)ihi*m 
C aroline's bonne Ilowan//' The inlliiem-e of New 
castle and Sandwich, however, was too strong for him ; lie 
W'as thwarted and over-reaehed ; and in 174S, he ri'signed 
the seals, and returned to cards ami liis book.s with tlie 
admirable composure which was one of his iiio.st striking 
cliaracteristios. 

The dukedom offered him by George II., wliose ill-will 
his fine tact had overcome, w'as refused. He continiu'd 
for BiSShe years to attend the Upper House, and to take 
part ^iii its proceedings. In 1751, seconded by liord 
Macclesfield, President of the Royal Society, and Bradley, 
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the eminent mathematician, he distinguished himself 
greatly in the debates on tlie calendar, and succeeded in 
making the new style a fact. Deafness, how'ever, was 
gradually affecting liim, and he witlidrow little by little 
from society uud tlie ]u-actice of politics. In 1754 occurred 
the famous dispute with Johnson over tin* dedication to the 
Jinf/lish Duilnuarf/. I'Jiis quarrel (te which are ow'ing the 
doctor's noble li'tter and some halt do/en of his roughest 
7no(Sy and the i*aiTs clever jioitrait of tin- “ intelligent 
Hottentot”), willi the ni'glect it assumed on 1. 'In-si erliehPs 
part, has been bilal to his r(‘putatinn as a imin t»f heart. 
During the twenty yi ars ol life lliat followed tlii-, ojiisode, 
Chesterfield wrote and reail a great deal, but wi-nt little 
into society. In ITilS dii-d J'lulip Stiinlio[»e, tin cluld of 
so many hopes ; am) the, earl, whn had no elnldi.-n l.v his 
wib*, Melusina von SelMiiemburg, ille'iitimate ilaiigliter of 
Gc*»rg(i I., whom he niaiiiid in adopt'd lil^. gi.d.-.».n 

the heir to the title and estates. Ills famous Je. i (wiiicli 
even .loliiisoii allowed to have im-i it “ 'I’x raw k y ami f 
have been dead these two y‘ ir.. i*tii w** <]«)n'l ehou.'>»- to 
liave it known’' -is tlie br^t d**. es qtiMii of lii.s 

humour and condition during Iln' l.ilti r pa.i of }ieiiod 
of decline, ^.Po the deafm w.i aildt-d biimin^s^, but his 
nnmory and his line manners only i« 11 Inni Willi lile ; his 
last wonls(“Give Dayrolles a <*liaii ) |iio\i timt In- had 
neither lorgotteii Ids Iriend nor tie* way lo n ceivr liim. 
Hi* liied on the 21tli of March 177d. 

Uhc‘sierlield W'as si'llish, ealculiiting, ami Ciaitt mplm»ns ; 
he was not naturally geiieions, and he ]>iactis'd di- iinula- 
lion till it beeiiim* part of his nature. Jii spite of Ids 
brilliant talents, and of llie ailmirable. liaining he reet*i\ed, 
his lilt*, on the wlnde, cannot be ]»rt)m»umul a sm-cess. 
His anxiety and tin*. ]i:dns lie took to bet*oine an tu’ator 
havt*. been already iiotn?ed, ami Jloiace Waijioh*, wlio had 
Ijeanl all the great uralors, prefene<l a speech i»f ( IjestiT- 
tiehi’s to any other; ytd tlu^ earl s ( loquem t* i.s no! to bo 
compared w'ilh that of Tilt. Samm 1 .loluison, wiio was 
not [>erhaps the bi-st judge in the woild, ]m)noum c»l his 
niaiiner.s lo liave been extpnsilely t Ii -.mhI yi t as a 
courtier he was utterly wtu'sU d b\ Ib/oerl W’.iipole. whose 
manners Wi*re anything Iml. relinetl, and eM n b\ New'- 
ece.tlc. He desiretl to be known as a piotecloi ol letters 
ami liti*raiy men ; ami Ills want of heart oi head o\t.r 
the /)ii ftoiiorff dedication, though exjJaim-d ami excused 
by (Vuker, none tlie less illspiied the f.iiJioiis (.Il.tlige in a 
f.nmais line -“Toil, envy, want, oi ihe jail" 

] I is ]»nblished writings lia\ e liad w illi po.-»tenl\ .iveiv indil- 
b rent success; his liteiarv reputation lest-, twi .i \oliiiei* nf 
I'-ttei*'; never designeil li» a[)pear ill ['lint. 'I'lu .-"ii fiiwhom 
he w'orked so Jiaril aiul tliouglit so dee[»]y iaih-di i.-j.evially 
wlieni Ids f.itlier had nio.st ilesircd lie should ^m cn d. ht coin- 
ing, not a line. gentUanan, but a etunmonjj.n i Im-i.k worm. 
As a polilii’ian and stati-sinaii, ( 'liestei ra-ld'.^ l.m.t u -i.> on Id.s 
short but brilliant adndidstialion <*f (it laml. .\s .m author 
he .stands or falls by the Litters to hi^ >S> lii.^l [tiiblisluii 
by ^Stanhope’s widow in 1771. 'ria- L>if - *■ aie brilliantly 
written,-— full of elegant wisihmi, of Kt t a wn. <*1 admirable 
juu-trait painting, of exquisilt*. ub- ( i \ .1 aiu ami tlediiction. 
Ae.diist the eharg(^ of an uiulue iii is! t ii'-e on (lie. exti-rnal 
gr.ieesof manner ( Ju-steilield ha.-, bet n :uh‘tjuiitel\ ilefeiided 
by Li>nl Stunliope (///.s7o;y/, iii. i) 1). ALi.nn^t the ulten iter- 
ated aeeusatiou of immorabt it .-liouKl be i eineinberid that 
the Litters ivllected the imtrality t)f tlie ace, ami that their 
autlior only systematized aiul n'tbicetl to wiiting the prin- 
ciples of eondiiet by wliieh, <lelibt‘ratoly or unetiiisciously, 
the best and the worst ot Ids eontianporaries were gtiverned, 

See (’liestet field’s M isn Ilinienus /For/v, Louden, 1777 - vols. 

4to; arnl M ///v .SV//; (t*dited hy Lord Midion), Londiai, 1 
f»l, f) vols. See also bout Malum (Stsiid»o]H ), fUstvryo/Kmjland 
frwtn ilic Lfiac4^- of Ulnr/it the thence vf lyrsuiUex, 
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CIIKSTEU-LE-8TRKET, a market-town of England in 
the county of Durham, near tlio River Wear, six miles 
north of Durliam, on the North-lCastern Railway. The 
principal huihling is the parish cliiireh of St Mary and 
St (^ithbi rt, an interesting old Oothic structure, restored 
in with a tower IhO fi*et in height. There is a 

union worklmnsc at the south end of the town, which con- 
sists of two long ])arallel streets, Chestcr-le Street is a 
place of cnnsiilerahle antiquity ; under the name of 
Ct/ 7 ierrasfrf, it Wiis nnule the see of a bishop in 882, and [ 
continued to be the head of tiu* diocese till the Danish 
invasion <»f bOo. l)uiing that time the eliiireli was the 
repository of tlui shrine, of St Cullib(‘rt, which W'as then 
removed l«> Durham. About a mile along the river is 
Lumley (.^i.Nlh*, tlie s« at of the earl of S<-arhorougli, and 
about two mih"^ to the iiortliward lies Laml)tnn (^isth‘, the 
residence ot the earl of Durham, built in 17'.)7 on the site 
of the old lIoiiM* of llarraton. The. iron manufacture is 
prosec.uteil to a cnii^iilerable exti iit, and ahoiit lOOtt persons 
are employed in the coal mines of the neig]ibourlio(Ml. Jii 
1871 tli(‘ ]u>pu].atioii of the t«iW'n was 217)0, and of the 
towijsliip, 4207). 

Cl I J*lS'rN I 'r, 'File Spanish or Sweet ( ’he.-^tnut, ('n.statKa 
vt.irft ^natural »»rder, Cnri/lnn it), is a stalely and magniticeiit 
tree, native of the coiintiies bonlering on the MeditiTraiiean, 
but also ripening its fruit in sheltete<l situatimis as far 
north as Se<»tl.ind. Jt li\e.s vny Iona, atlnin.-A a l.irge si/e, 
bpreadiiig it> braiiehes widely, and it h.i-^ large lanceolate 
serrate leavi'S, long pmidnlons male catkin.^, w illi bwver in- 
conspicuous female flowers, th(^ fruit beiiie, :in echiiiate cap 
side, et)ntaiuiiig lioiii two to li\c nuts, oi wliich seldom more 
than three are niatiiri'. Tiie larife.'l known cliestnut trei‘ is 
the famous <// r>ir,ilh, or t he elio.'-tnut of a 

hundred hur^es. on the .-.lope.-, of ^[ 01111 ! I^tll^l, a tree which 
when iiiea^meii nearly a lin mired }eai.N ago, by (Vunt 
lioieli, was found to lia\e a cinMonterenee of 100 feet. liy 
many ob.-erveis it has been iiiaiiilaiiieil that this eoh»ssal 
ti-ee cun-Ni^ted ot a fusion of s'\*'ial tiuuks; but many 
.spei’imen^ not mueh .‘-lU'dler e\l. t in the neighbourhood, 
ami bv dig'jin raroumi it has been fiuiml that all tin*, trunks 
eml in one nmt. 'The woodtd tlu* swu t elie.stiiut is valued 
by cabinet m tkeiM and cooper.'^; and among Eurojieaii 
lindu'r.s it wa- at om- time e.'-leiimd ;^e<*oii<l to the. oak, 
W'liieh it !-o elo-e]\ rcMMidile.s th.jt m old wo«jd woik the 
two timbei.-. aie very dillleiiU to di-timiiiisli. Cliestnut^ 
(the tiiiit of the tree) are exteu.-'i\ ■■!>' iinj.orteil into ('in*at 
Drilain. ami if.eted .iie mmh eat» 11 a> a delicacy. In 
a law .'•.late they ha\e a sweet t.iste, but aie ddlieult 
of dige.^tiuM. 'J4ie tnvs are servabniidmt in tlu.* south 
J'Airup'-. and i-he.^tniim bulk l.irg*ly in the food re.- 
soiiices oi the poor iii S|>:.in, llily, Switzerland, and 
Cel many, in ll.dy the kj iuel^ are emund intn meal, and 
n-ed bn* tliiel.ening s aip-;, .md e\ej. n.r lui'.id making. Jii 
North Amei‘i< a, the Iriut.s of in alii* d .-peeir.-s, C. <n/if 
aresimdail'. eaten. 

O’lie lloi.-e ('hi ^tiiut, J ! is ill lio 

way alli'-.l to lli'- sweit ehe>lmit cMept in name. It is a 
still jiejly he.iuliliil tire, e.-peiiallv in sj.iing, with it-; large 
di/it i!'- Je;i\t*-, and eon.^pieiioiis .s]iikt-i of wliiti liuwi*!-.-;. 
;\ u I tal In h ma\ 1m* extracted jrum it.-^ kernels, but tliis 
ha^ n*c h.'ijierto be* ri piaeli-ed on an ei onoini.- liavi.,, 'Fhe 
enlije toe mil t b( re'/arded a-; more ojnamental than 
nsi‘lnl 

(.'ll ii” 0 >'1‘ llll.r.S^ a range eAtenilmg a distance of 
about OTi niij> < ah til g the contine.-< of Englaml and Scotland, 
mainly .'■itn.it'd in Xortljiimberlaml, but J»aitly akso in 
RoAburgli. 'rile We, b in jiortion eoii.sists ])riiici[ially of 
carbuiiil^roiH .-tiaTa, while the eastern i.s chielly composed 
»jf igneoii.s rock-;. 'I'liey attain their greati'st height, of 
2681 feet, in Cl)e\iut lh;ak, whiili lies eight miles .south- 
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west of Wooler, in Northumberland ; and next in elevation 
i.s Carter Fell, which slightly exceeds 2000 feet. The 
range is now chiefly famous for a valuable breed of sheep, 
wdiich find abundant pasture on its smooth declivities ; but 

earlier days it was the scene of many an episode of 
border warfare, and its name is inseparably associated 
W'ith the ballad of Chevy Chase. 

CHEZY, Antoink Li*:oNAifri (1773-1832), a French 
orientalist, was born at Nrgiilly in 1773. He was intended 
by his father for the profession of engineering ; but bis 
taste w'as for pliilology ; aiub in 1790 he sought and 
obtained a j)ost in the Oriental department of the iiaiiuiial 
library. About 1803 he (*oniini*nccd the study of Sanskrit, 
tliough he [losscssed neillier grammar nor dictionary, and, 
by iiieaiKs of great labour, he '^obtaiiied so complete a 
knowledge of the language that he composed in it verses 
whieli are said to possess great elegance. He had besides 
a considerable a •(piaintamo witli other Ea.stern languages; 
and his attainmeiil.s place Jiim in a high rank among 
Orientalists. His merits were recognized by Lis appoint- 
ment to the chair of >Saiiskrit in tho ColR*ge de France, in 
1803, and to tile dignity of chevalier of tho legion of 
honour 

Aijiniig other wniks lie lift- Ljtniit dn Uvre dcs NvrvcilJgs de 
hf Xitfiar, /mr Mfilnomm d ; Mnljovia it JXiliiy from tho Poisiaii; 
Yitdjtnoidoifti .iiiil AWX from tlu; Sjuiskril ; 1/ Antho- 

Joific itiifiijUi’ ilWmrtm; (tuminttnir sami’ritc; VvCLibulairr nans- 
o//, j>ritcitt, it clitt jitvrtiKnne ; Chnsltmathie 

ntf’. 

Cllli ATlSCARll, a division or comiiiissioiiership of 
British India, under the juiisilietiuu of the chief-coinmi.s- 
siener of tlie (Jimlral IVovinees, eompri.sing the districts of 
Riiipur. Hilaspur, and Sambalpm itid seven small feudatory 
Mutes, between Hi" 7)0' and 23' 10' N. lat., and between 80'^ 
30' and 83^" Ih' E. long. J t is bounded on the N. by Sohe^gpur 
in the Rewah static and by tlie Sirgujil and UdAipur .states 
ot Clmliil Niig[iur; on tlie E. by the Oris.sa tributary 
stales and the noilhern di.stricts of Madras; on the S. by 
the IkisUir state of the C’eiitral Pruvilici'S ; and on the W. 
by the fli.stricls of (’liand;), BhiimldrA, lidlaghat, Seoiii, and 
Mamlk'i. 'flu* area is 31), 0 17 square miles ; the j)Opulatiou 
ill 1872 was 3,28'J,() l.'l, residing in 10, 0.^)4 villages or town- 
.shi[)s, ami in 720,190 lu.ii.'-es. Classitied according to leli- 
gioii then* are 2,07>|,.s71 llimlus, or 02*48 per cent.; 
2f»,01t) Muhammadans ; 243 Buddhists and .laiiis ; 4hl 
(^irisliaus ; ami of aboriginal tribes and persons of unspe- 
eilied religion, 1,2(17,129, or 30*72 p.er cent. Tw'o great 
rivers, the Nerbudda and >S(ui, l:d<e tlieir rise at the side of 
the Amarkijiitak hill in the north-west corner of the divi- 
sion, the foj jiier tlowiiig nearly due west to the Bombay coast, 
till! latter ultimately tailing into the (.langes in Lower 
Bengal. ^ 

CIIIIINDWAIJA, a di^4rictof British India, in thoNer- 
biidila division of the (k ntral Provinces, situated between 
21' 23' ami 22" .30' N hit., ;ind between 78*^ 0' and 79'' 
30 ' E. long. It is bounded on the. N. by the districts of 
llo.diam;:d)ad ami Narsinlquir, on the E. by Seoid, on the 
S. by Nag[)ur, a i d on the \V. by Betul, and contains an area 
of 3S7)2 .sqnari; mile.s. di.-lriet has tw*o distinct natural 

subdixisioiis- the hill eoiinti^ above the slopes of the 
Satpuni Mountains, called the BalAghdt, and a tract of 
low* land to the south called the, Zerghilt. The high table- 
land of tlui li.il.'ighat lii's for tlie mo.st part ui)on the great 
basaltic formation wliieli .streteijes across the S^tpunis as 
far east as Jabalpur. Ti’lie country consists of a regular 
sueei'i^.siuii of hills and fertile valleys, formed by the small 
ranges wliieh cros.H its surface east and west. The average 
lu'ight of the ii])Iaiuls is 2500 feet, but there are many 
points of greater elevation. Tho appearance of tho ZtrghAt 
below the hills is generally open and undulating. The 
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couutry is iwtors^cted by several streams, dF the 

Kaiiliaa is the mast cDiusiclorable. Near the hills aud 
alDUs^ the streams arc strips and patches o( jungle; the 
villages arc usually surrounded with pictu residue groves of 
tamarind, mango, aud other shade-giving trees. The total 
population of the district, as ascertained by the census of 
J67:i, is males and 15G,1)70 females; total 

.SJG,()9.>, classilied as foll^??v's : — Hindus, l9J,ijG9; ]\liiham- 
madaus, 9717; liuddhists and daias, 57*1 ; CUiriMuns, 105; 

“ otlier denominatioiis,” consisiing of abori ginal tiilje.s, 
111,000. The average, the population is 80*72 

per square mile. Three towns are retuiiied as containing a 
population of upwards of 5000, viz. : Cliliindw.iia, the 
administrative liead-qnarters of tlie dislriet, ])o[mlatioii 
8G2G ; liOflliikerd, po'^uilatioii oiMlt; and r.intllninia, 
population 5218. Important discoveries of i*oal Itaw been 
made here of late years; it is csliniated tliatthe an a under 
which coal lies is over 250 sipiare miles, muih^ of the seaiiis 
being as much as 18 feet in thiekiiess. 'Ldie iorests of 
(jhhindwiira are very e.xtensive, and lie prineipalJy on the 
southern slopes of the iSatpiuas. The total revenue t»f 
tile dir^trict in 1873-71- amounted to .£ 21 , 5121 , ot wlnrh 
X21,0^'7, or G8'8 per cent., wa.s deriv*‘d from the land lax. 
h\u* the |>rotectioii of per.“^oii and prujualy, and :nliiiiin>.tia- 
tion of justice, the district contains t> mai^islcrial and 5 
civil aud revenue courts, together with a regular [loliee of 
3G1 men of all ranks, maintained at a cost of .l'5it27. riie. 
co^t of the district otUcials and police amounted U» .ll0,,>| 1. 
*rwo charitable dispensaries are maintained lor the relict of 
the sick. In tlm hill country the climate is temperate and 
healthy. In the cold season ice is frequently seen in the 
small tanks at an elevation of alioul 2(MK) fiu*!. Until 
May the hot wind is little felt, while during the, rains tin* 
weather is 'cool itnd agriieable. The average annual rain- 
fall amounts to 3G inches. 

Ciini.VDWAU.v, the iirineipal town and adininistratiM' 
head-quarters of the district of tin? saiiie name, sitinited 
on the banks of the Bodri The site of tin? town is 

2200 feet above sea level, aud is surrounded by ra]e.;es 
of low hills. The Jiluroj)eaii station extends fur nearly 
two miles in length, and is well wooded. It is eon- 
siilered veay healthy, and forms a nsort ba* Kuro[)ean 
visiiin’s from Nagpur and Kiimtln' during tin* hot weather. 
The conservancy arrangement. s are good, ainl the town is 
ele.m and cheerful. Tin; population of tin; town in 1 872 
was returned as follows: — lliiidiis, tU8P ; Mnhainmadans, 
I8(j5 ; Hiiddhists and Jain.^, 152; ( ^hii'.tian*-:, 105; 
others, 315; total, 8G2G. 

(MllABUEUA, Oajjiukllo (1552 IG37), the Italian 
I’iudar, as ho is sometinies calle<l, was of patrieiaii descent, 
and was born at Savona, a little town in the domain of the 
(fonoeso republic, tw'cnty-eight years afte.r the birth of 
Uoiisard, with whom he has far more in cinninoii tliaii with 
the great Greek whose echo he. .sought to make himself. 
As he has told in the pleasant fragment of autobiography 
prefixed to his works, in which, liki; C.es.ir, he, speaks of 
himself in the third person, he was .i imst humous child ; he 
went to llotne at the age of nine years, under the e.in; of 
his uncle Giovanni. There he read with a ju ivate tutor, 
suffered severely from two fe.v'ers in sin’ci ssioii, .ind w. is .sent 
at last, for the sake of society, to the Jesuits' (‘ollege, 
wdiere he remained till his tAventielh \ear, studving pliilo- 
siiphy, as he says, “pin per tratUnimento elio ]Mr n]q»ren- 
dcre,” — rather for occiipafion than for leainiiig's sake. 
Ia)sing his uncle about this time, (Jii.ibrera returned to 
Savona, “again to see liis own and be seen by llieiii.’* In 
a little while, however, he returned to Koine, and entered 
the lifliiueholdof a Cardinal Caiuerlingo, where he remained 
for llt^veral years, frequenting the society of Paul us M aunt ins 
and of iSperoiie Speroni, the dramatist and critic of Tasso, 
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and attending the lectures and hearing tlie coiivoiwitioii oi 
Mureto. Jlis revenge of an insult olfered him obliged Inin 
to betake himself once more to Savona, where, to amuse 
himsedf, he read pot‘try, ami particularly (j!rL‘(‘k. I’lie 
poets of his choice were Pindar and Anacreon, and lliese lie 
studied till it grew* to be his ainbjtiuii to reproduce in his 
own tongue their rhylhiiis and .‘iinl .so to cmicli 

lii.s country with a new^ lorni ot vci -**, in ids own words, 
“like his coiinlryman, Coliinilais, in tind a lu-w woild or 
drown.” 1 1 is rej)Uliilion wa.-i mad;’ al onei- ; bnl In; seldom 
quitted Savnna, though olteii invitnl In do so, savin.g lor 
journeys of ph^asure, in whuli in* gie.nly drii diied, and for 
oc.casioiial visits to the isuirts of pi inec-,, wlntli- r In* was 
often .siinmioned, for his vi;r.se’.s sake, and in In «.'|':a*ily 
•asii draniati.sl. At the, ii[>e age of litty lie tool, tn Ir 

a W'ife, one Lelia I’ave.a*, Itv whom he had no <lnldien. 
After a siinjile anil b'.aniele'-.s liic, dnnng wiiieh hr piooin-ed 
a vast (juantity of veise epic, li.igie, pastoral, l\iicaL ind 
satirical -he died in IG.'h. at tin* j* iiriarchal agr of<!_dil\ 
live. An epita[di was wiitlen loi l•|ln in eleijanL i.atin In 
l"rb*an V'lll.; but on hi.-* tol^ll.^ton»■ aie gr.iM*n lwt> tpiaint 
Italian heMune-ters of hi.-> owe, ip. v\},u h llie i* i.-, 
warned from tlie p>uet's own evaniplr imt to ]>rpli r Par 
iia.ssus to (5dvai*y. 

A maker ot ode.s in all thru* il.il'oi.it. ponq* of .‘■in»’)Jir 
and anti.slrophe, a masti i* of in*\v and < oiiqjji \ ijiv linns. .i 
eoiiiiT \if ambitiou.s woids and coinpo.-ati* rpiih t ^ an mi 
ployi r of Jindacious trans[)v»siti(Mis and invrj.-aon , and tin- 
inveiilorof a ne.w .system ot j'oetii; dieiion, it i.int .-nipris 
ing that ( diiabrera should have )»ern loanparrd with Pon- 
sard. Both were liestined to .NuUVr eclipse a.s gir.il .nni 
sudden as liad been their gloi y. Kousard wa ; .-nee< ( ded 
hy Malherbe and by f5(*neh literatnir, prnpmly so eallnl , 
UhiabieiM was the last ot the great Italians, and altir Imn 
liltrature languished till tlie second leiiaissanee under Man 
/ojii. Chiabrera, Jiowever, was a in. in ot inn it, a)»ait. iiom 
th.it of the mere, innovator. Sell mg asiile Ids ejnes an.l 
drama-; (one of the latter rrerivrd tin* honour-^ ot lr.m.'*!a 
tion at the Lands of Nicolas (‘liretirn, a soit of scenic. Du 
IV.irlas), much of his work n'lnains \rt readable and ]»lea 
s.mt Ills grand Pind.irie.s an* dull, it i*. tine, but soun of 
liis ( '(/y/ /^c, like, the anacreontics ot Kon-ard, are r\ 
ceedingly elegant aiul graerfnl. Ills aiili'hiograpldi’al 
skrtcli is also ixtieiiiely intf're-t ing. The simple olil por! 
with his adoration of (.ireek (when ;i thing jde.eed Inm 
gie.illy he was wont to talk of il as “(,'reck Vei.->r ki^ 
(h-lieht in journeNs ami siidit seeing, Ids di.-like i«)r litei-.iy 
tall. .*ave, with intimates and eipials, ld-> vaiiilic'i an i 
vengeanees, his pride in the ineiiiui} of l.ivours !•► -towe l 
on liiin by popes and princes. Ids " iH'inna huinnh/hti 
ova*r ATrgil's Nersilication and metaphor, In-^ t^ ndii< -.s idi* 
in*.i.-*cn)ine rhymes and blank vei>*e, Jiis jpoi t ( liii.^t laiiily, 
is a tigiire dc.^erving [.erliaj»s of more .stij,l\ tli.m i.^ lilaly 
fo 1 m; bestowed on that “new v.oild ’ «'l ail which it wa.s 
hi.-; glory to fancy his own, by di^cuvi ry and by conquest. 

’flu* he.st I'clitioiis of { liia’oor.i .ir-‘ d."- * - t !f»‘ai'*, 171.^, vols. 
.Svo-, of Vi-iiiiM*, 17l'K I \ nK ‘'\o; nl 1 , 1 , 0 Vols. 

,ui>l ot Miluii, l.''^a7, \i)U. ^vo rii> -• "ah *" 111.1111 Ids hue 

woik ; .ill till' lest In* nmvjIc li.LS ln< li I 'Mg ji. 

CMIIAKA.MONTP, a town <*t Sn*ily, in the [irovince of 
Syracu.se, and 32 mill', w.^r lioin the eily ot that r.-anio. 
It is regiilaily built, with br^.nl and .-^trdglit streef‘>. dli*; 
view fioin the t\i[»mldn convent is one oi the llnest in 
Sicily; and there 1 .*' a wi-Il pu*-.crv/*d e.i-tle. '1 he eiiviioj.s 
produce excellent v\inc. Piquikitioii, 9.14)0. 

CMIIAKI, an ancient willed Ii»wm of Itidy, in the 
proxinco of llrcM'i.i, an>l 12 nnlc.*^ w» st of tlie city of th.*»t 
name, near the let I li.iiik of the ()glio. It h.is several 
clnirehcs, a ho.>pital, and a public libr.iiy, and m.mu 
fiictures silk, cotton, and le.itht r. In ITol it was the .-^cenc 
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of the victory of tho Austrians uiulcr Prince Eu^aiiic over 
the Spaniunls and FrciKdi. Population, 9471). 

CJ1IAV''AIII, a maritime town of North Italy, in the 
province of Genoa, and 21 miles E.S.E. of the town of 
that iiaiiie, on tho Gulf of Paj>allo, at the mouth of the 
Stiirla. It has a hos]»ital, a railway station, and several 
lino churches, the principal of which is that of the Madonna 
del* ()rti». Tho Genoa and Sarzano railway [lasscs tho 
town. Tlie iidialutants, nuaihciing aV)OUt 11, .’>00, are* 
enL;agtMl in the inanufactine of furnilnre, silk twist, lace, 
and linen, and in the aiicliDvy lishery. The suin*iindin^ 
hills are well eultivat< d, and slate and luarhlc are (juarricd 
in tho neighhonrliood. 

Cd 1 1 AVJ’]\NxV, or (hAi'i.N, a small town of Italy, in tin*, 
provincii of S(»Mdri«), in a deep valley on the liLdit bank 
of the .\l.iira, :ui(l al.»out seven miles fnnn its cnt ranee into , 
the l/.iktj of Goiini. From its sitnalion at llie junction 
of the great roads o\a*r the Spliigen and Scptiiaer. between i 
Germany and Italy, it is a place ol coii''i'lcrablo trade, ! 
especially m the wines of tlui Valtolline, ami (he pollery 
•aiuniilacliircd in the vicinity. Its principal manufacture 
is silk, and its beer is rcckoneil Die best in NortluTii 
Italy. Its nn»st remarkable chiireh San Loren/o, with 
a carved font of the llHli century ; and on a neighbouring 
height are extensive, ruins of an ancient c.istle. The town 
was known to tho Koniaiis as (Maveiiiia, and probably was 
of some import aiico from il.s [»r>^iti<m. In the Aliddle Ages 
it wa^ an inde.j)endent imperial con i it .di ip, till it was at last 
seized by the dnkes of Milan, and bedowed on the Ijiilbioni 
family. For a long time it was an obji'ct of contest between 
tho bishops of (>oire and tho canton of tho Grisoiis ; and 
at last it fell to the latter in 1512. Incorporated with the 
Cisalpine rcpiiblii* in 1797, it pushed in ISI I to honibardy, 
and thus in ISoD to the kiugdum (»f Italy. Population, 

Cll ICAGO, ill Cook county, State of Illinois, is probably 
the ft)urth city In size, and certainlytlic.st.*cond in commercial 
im]>ortanc'*, in the United States of Aiiierioa. It is situated 
on the \Ne.st shore of Liikc! Michigan, htJO miles by rail from 
New York. Dearborn ( )bse,rvat()rv, d.t miles S. and ^ 
mib- F. from the coiirl-huuse, is in ID 50' 1" N. bit. and 
S7' i) r S" \V. long, 'rini surnainding country is ju’airio 
land, with a loam soil, and a ridi^e running north and 
siiiith twu miles or more west from Die lake, n’lie city is 
at an i-bwalmri of ii-Mrly OUO feet above the sea level, but 
only 1 I fee.t abose the lake. When it was originally settled, 
the ebivation above t!ie lake was not more, than 7 feet; 
the level wais siib.M*i|ii«'nDy raised 7 fiM-l, beginning about 
tho year IS55 ; Die streets were tilled in, and the 
large.-t houses elevated by means ot jaek-sen ws, without 
boiiin vacated for purposes either of biniiiess or of 
re.'iidenee. 'I’lie clini.it •* is healthful and invigorating, and 
the city is ket)t singularl) eltMi oi all forms of malaria by 
Dll* p/evailini.; winds. The avi-niL^'* deatli rate for several 
years w' is 2.‘V1 ]ier thon.saml mhabitanis, as compared with 
in Pliiladel[»]iia, 32'd in X<av Voik, arid .’{UaS in 
I.Jo'iton 'rin* aic.i of the city coiiit»i’i.'e> ac.res, and 

exteaids over .seven iibles north and siuitli along the lake* 
dmre, and 5 miles east and W’est : tlj-se were 22<»,990 
building lots of 2.") by 125 feet in JN75. The strcM*.ts 
inreis- ct eieli otJier at riglif angles. Tliere is an inlet 

•ailed tilt: (diicaiio Hiver wdiich runs from t.lje l.iko nearly a 
iriibi West, tlicri se.p ir it. s into two braindies, ono running 
Uorth-w , t h*‘ otlicr .soiyh west, thus ilivbling the city into 
three divisioM:^. comiei-ted by more than 2».5 bridges, and 
by two tunimU luuning mnler Die bed of the river, d’his 
river (“ Cha* mpi.i/’ Indian for thunder, and s«) railed 
.^ftcr the Indian 'Flior, or thunder god) gave the eity 
ir« name. Griginally it emptied into the lake, but a 
r^^imirkable piece of engineering caused it to change its 


course, and, so to speak, run “ uji-hill.” The*lllinois and 
Michigan canal, Nvith which the main branch of the river 
is connected, was so deepened as to draw the water out 
from tho lake ; the canal empties into the Illinois liiver, 
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and the Illinois Diver into the Mipsi.ssippi River, so that the 
water of Lake Michigan Hows into the Gulf of Mexico. 
'I’Ik*. river lia.s been so dee|Kine,d that tho largest vessels 
may bo towed into any i f its branchc.s, which are supplied 
with dock.s and water slips, aHbrdiiig a dockage capacity of 
nearly 40 miles, more tlian 20 of which are already 
in iKso. d'be popnlation, including the residents of tho 
suburban towns (ol which there are more than 50, com- 
))ose(l exclusively of families of men doing business in 
Ghicago), exceeds 500,000 ; Imt the population of the city 
[uoper, as ascertained at difterciil dales since its. organiza- 
tion in Die year LS57, is as follows : — 


I):i:c Ilf census. 

Tukrii by 

Popnlation. 

4ulv, 

1SJ7 

oity 

4,170 

July, 

IS 10 

u. s 

. 4,479 

July, 

18411 

( 'ity 

' 7,580 

July, 

1845 

Statu 

12,088 

Si*pt»*iiibcr, 

1840 

City 

14460 

U« lobci. 

1847 

City 

16,859 

Scptiuubi'r, 

1818 

<Mty 

20,028 

.August, 

1810 

City 

28,047 

Augu.-^t, 


U. S. 

29,968 


18r):i 

City 

60,186' 

«7uin*, 

i8:,r> 

Stale 

80,000 

AuguM, 

1850 

City 

84/;il8. 

August, 

1800 

V. S. 

109,206 

OrtijhiT, 

1802 

oify 

1'88,186 

OcIoImT, 

1804 

City 

169,868 

OctobiT, 


State 

178,492 

( h'tober, 

1806 

City 

200,418 

OctobiT, 

1808 

■ city 

v252;064 

August, 

1870 

U.S. 

806»606 

Ur toiler. 

1872 

City 

367,896 

Orioher, 

1874 

City 

896,408 

May, 

1876 

Ksiimatod j 

420,000 

■> •, 


This growth, which is no less than 670 per cent, with- 
in 20 years, is regarded* as without, a parallel. The 
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foreign pn|>jilatiin in 1870, uuinburiug 114,/557 in all, 
compiiseil 5:^,3 1 8 Oermuiw, 39,988 Irish, 10,027 English, 
4197 Scotch, 5G5 Welsh, G374 Norwegians, 6154 Swedes, 
1243 Danes, 1226 Swiss, 1418 French, and 9648 from the 
British provinces in America. 

Guveni7nmt and FiwiifiCeH, —The City Gov ernmeut consists 
of a mayor and eommhn . council of 36 niemhers, elected 
once every two years popular vote. TIuto are 18 
political districts called *‘war<Jg,” each of which elects two 
members to the council. The council is vested w ith j denary 
powers as to taxes, apprmiriations, contraLt.s, Ac. ; l>nt the 
bonded debt is limited, by a provision iji ilie const itiitiou 
of the State, to 5 per cent, on tlie taxable, valuation of all 
the property. The valuation of all property, p- rsojial and 
real, for taxable par[)t»Kes (ratetl at about one half the 
actual value) in 1875 was J?293,lsS,<j:»0 ; tlie tax-levy, 
35,123,905 ; the bonded debt, SI 3,450, UCO ; tlie lloating 
debt, about 34,000,000, aburulanily covered l^y un- 
collected taxes* Chicago is rc[>re.scntcd hi the National 
Congress of the United States by three Tueinbeis. 

7Vude and Commerce. —“The amount of trailc for iS75 
was estimated at close upon Silf)7,0t)0,G00, maile up as 


follows: — 

Produce trade 

Wholesale business 

Manufactures 177,nni),(M)0 

Total $7o: J'ib, (K m » 

Less iuanufa(*turc.s iueiiidcd in 
wholesale business 

41 . _ 

Total Inisinrss .J()r>7,n<ni,nuu 

Total in 1874 


This business was a growtli from 320,0U0 ,G(iG in 1852, 
since whidb tim^^ there has bctm a steady increase. The 
value of the shipments from Chicago of the ] noducts (if 
the farm. was stated as follows in the annual report for 
1875 of the Board of Trade (an a.>M>ciatioii meeting 
daily, with a membership of 1922) : - 
Flour and grain («iual to 


bushels, estimated value .'J,'»7,.»nn.oiM) 

Livestock 

Produce of cattle and hogs a.J, ."•( m i, noo 

Produce of the dairy .^.7nn,(j0(i 

Wool and ludc.s j.ssimjpmm) 

High wines and alcohol 1 1 

Seeds axui broom corn 

Sundry other oomnKulitic.'i Ijnu.onu 

Total 

• Corrospoi cling estimate tor la7, 


Corresponding estimate for 1S73, 1 m».00o,(juu , 

The lumber trade, showed the receipt of 1,1 17,19.3, 132 ; 
feet and 636,708,120 shingles. The value of the cattle, , 
hogs, sheep, ami horses received at the rnion Stock Yards | 
during that year WUS $1 17,5.33,9 1 1. 33iere a growing 1 
direct tmijo with Europe. T'lm value of the imporuitions I 
for ISTlJ.'Was estimated at 310 ,goo,gog, .iuing thi»sc 
alone whldbi came to Chicago witluuit being .stopped for j 
duty ^ any seaport city ; and tin* direct c\portati»nis • 
increase from 7213 tons in l8G9 to 219,387 tons in 1875. 1 
The totjjd yolume of produce pouring through the city was 
estimate that year at 7,000,000 tons, or 700,000 car-h»ads, 
if it had' idl come by rail ; or at the rale (»f 131 tons lor 
every minute in the year, including night';, Snmluys, and 
holidays*,. There arc 18 grain clevatois, with an aggivgutc 
Storage capacity of 14, 660^000 bushels. T'h. ^e are va.<t 
store-houses .where the grain is elevated from cars and 
ships, and disposed according to grades, tluai reloaded on 
ears and ships,/ all tho work being done by machiiiery. 
The^hipmehts of bread stutfs for 18.35 were 2,262,0.30 
barnels flour, 23,183,683 bushels wheat, 26,409,420 
bushels com, 10^230,208 bushels of oats, 1,834,117 


bushels of barley, and 310,609 bushels of rye. 'i'hcre 
was a total city consumption of 67,v825,311 bushels (.»f 
grain. Tho shi[)nients of provisions for that year wciC 
66,040 barrels of beef, 31 1,170 barrels of pork, 182,0ti8 
tons of meat, 57,490 tons of lard, 3701 tons of tallow, 
154,559 dressed Imgs. 3’he rerciipts of live stuck during 
that year wmu 920,84.3 cattle, 3,912,110 hog.s, 418,948 
sheep, and 11,329 lior.ses. — a t(4al of 5,25 1, 901, oxclnd- 
ing honses. 33ie :ig;^rcg.ite of tlic \\hi)l(.>a]c trade of tliat 
year Avas csliniatctl at 8293,90G,()G0, lunug an increase of 
7k per cent, over the previous year. I'lu! capital inve.sled 
in w'hole.salii lionse.^. (exclusive of that invented in other 
cities, but connected w itli Chicago) was .i?()3,2t)0,0t)0. The 
statistic.s of inannlactuie.s ;iL that dale were as lnlh)w.s ; - 

Niniil»er of • 'J.'Jin 

NuiuImt (»f ejiij»lo\,*n U'J.tliM) 

Wage, )):iitl .. . §2^\h7»',''a() 

Capital ein|)!(>yt'3 . 0:‘,r..eijMii» 

Value ut pn)iliii'ls 1 77,nOu,n(iii 

Tlu! principal indiistrie.:) art* le'.;-|'aeLing (tluj lutniber uf 
hogs paekeil 111 1875 iK-ing beef } racking, 

brewing and distilling, and tin* jmnini.n t nre «)f iron ainl 
steel, wood, brick, leather, chenneal ln.ot:, and shoes, and 
eigarsaiid tobacco. There is .in .mnual imtusinal e\hil)itii)n 
hell in a building especially en-eted for thuL purpo.-.*. 2 g 0 
feet wide .uni 800 feet long, wijieli attniet.s exliihilnr.s lor 
one month from all parts of the nnrtli v.col, an 1 xviueli 
was visited in Oetolaa* 1875 by pe^^^»n.^. The 

ohi[»[dng of (3iicago fm* J875 was as tt»llow^ niinibev of 
ve.s.^e].s arriveil, 10,488, with a toiinuge of 3,j22,t)i>4; 
vessels cieanul, 10,607, with a tonniige of 3*, 157,051. 
33h‘re an* eight ecu tniidc lines of iv.ihoad.s running Iroiu 
GliJcago, live to tho ainl tin* others we.^l and south, 
viz. — The Bultimore and Ohio ; Luke Slmie :;nd Michigan 
SoutluTU ; Pittsburgh, Foil W.iyiie, and (’liieugo; Litrs- 
burgh, Cincinnati, and St ; Michigan (Viitral; 

Chicago and Michigan; Chicago and Albrn ; (’hieugo, 
Daiiville, and Vincmincs ; (Mdnugo and Iowa; Chicago, 
luick Island, and L.ieilic ; Ciiicagi* and Nortli-we.stern 
(comprising lhn*e trunk lines), Cliicago and P.icilic ; 
(’hieago, Milwaukee, -ind St Paul; Illinois Central; 
Wc.sterii Union; (diicugo, Ik.rlington, and (^nine\. The 
aggregate mileage of tin* railroads centring dirntly in 
(Miicago is nearly 10,000 iiiih's, and 750 trains artive and 
depart daily; but it is estimated tliat Chieag'» ha.-i mi 
uiiintcrru[)ted connection with more than oneiliiid of tiie 
entire railroad mileage of tlie continent, which is moie than 
70,000 miJas. A notable peculiarity ol the Cine.i;;'» i.nlway 
system i.s tliat it lias been built alum.'.t (Mitirely by capital 
outsid(' of Chicago, and wa.^ centred in that city beean.e of 
its .superior advantages as the eiitrejibl of the n«atii-wt'.^t. 
3'he malls receiwd in (Miicago wdgh 61,0)0 p(»un(is d.idy. 
The banking capital (»f Cliicago at the l.ilr-f reports wua 
as folluw's: — National banks (those 01 gaiiJ/.'-«l niidt r the 
provisions of lliii United Sl.ites law ) SI | .000 ; State 
banks (organized under tlie Siutelaw ) 87.it'»5,OGO ; private 
banker.s, $.3,885,000; total. S2 1, l.’ll , 000 , The annual 
bank clearings l\>r three eonseenti\f vear.- were as follows ; 

-1872, $99.3,060,503, 1.^73, Si 1 7,027,828 ; 1871, 
$1,101,347,918. 

7%* Fire <»/ 1871.- -The mo'.t notable event in tlie 
history of Chicago wa-* tlie de^tiueiixe lire of 1871, tho 
I largest of modern limes. The, conllugratioii comnu'm‘e<l 
b}*^ tho ovi*rlnrnmg of u l.unp, in ? di.strict built u]» almo-a 
exclusively of wood, about 9 o’doek iu the evening of 
Sunday, Octobi*r 8, 1871 ; it continued throngli tliat niglit 
and tlio gri‘atcr part of the next duy*^ lapj»ing up gre.it 
blocks of houses, .ind growing by wliat it fed on. It was 
.finally eiu^cked by explosions of gunpowder in a line (if 
houses on the south cif the lire, ami exhausted itoelf on the 
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north by burning all there was to ignite. The area burned 
over ill each division of the city was as follows : — West 
division (in which the lire originated), 194 acres; south 
division, 160 acres ; north division, 1170 acres. The total 
area burned w'ua *J124 acres, or nearly 3^ square miles, 
about 4 miles in length, aiul fnmi 1 to miles in width. 
The season had been excessively diy; tlic rainfall in 
Chicago bir the summer had been only liSl per cent, of the 
average. There was a strong south-west wind, made a very 
sirocco by tho heat, and taking irregular, faiitaslie, and 
uncontrollable oll’shoots andedduis, which spread llie lire in 
all directions excej)t w esl. The city tire department, I hough 
large and ellieacnt, liud been exhausted by an imusu.illy 
exlended lire the ►Saturday preeecliug, and (lie Humes 
outran even their earln‘^t elloils. Wooden buildings were 
scattered tlinmghont the entire city, acting as l>rands to 
spread the conlliigratioii. Tliese were the main conditions 
of (lie lire. The total miinber of buildings destroyed was 
17,1.00, and ‘JS,S(iO peo[»]e were remlm d Immeless ; ut ihe 
latter HoO peiislied in the llames or lost tln ir Jives irom ex 
posuro. Tlioiisainls, (lying before the Haines, sought nd’uge 
in the lake, and leiiiained standing in the walei for liours as 
tho only means of jireseivation against the intense heat and 
tho shower of sparks and cinders. Among tho buildings 
de.^troyed were the eaistom-liouses, ]»ost-oflice, eoiirt-liouse, 
chamber of eonimcree, and neaily all tlie ehuiehes, railway 
stations, hotels, banks, theatres, m‘Wsi'a[>er oliiees, and 
buildings of a quasi-publie. eharaeler. It is estimated that 
73 miles frontage «)f streets was burned »»\er, most ofw'liicli 
bad been iiiipruved with wood bloek p.uements ; these were 
[lartially destroyed. The total loss lias been estimated at 
.'>196,000,000,-- -of which J5?r)3, 000,000 re]»re.sented the 
value of the building.^ destroyed, 10,00(f the personal 
ellects, and the remainder business .stocks, produce, and 
m.mufuetiiros of every description. ( )n the los.'^es there w'as 
ail insurance of .ii?8S,634,122, of winch about (uie-half was 
recovered. A vast .system tif reliel was organized, whicli 
received the most generous aid from all jiarts of the W’orUl. 
'riio money coiitributi()u.s from tiie \arious State^s and fnuii 
abioad were iJ1,996,78:i ; of this Ihiglaiid coiitrilmted 
iifirly $.'>00,000. These funds, whi< h w^re ovit and above 
the coutribiitious of food, eh)lliing, and siq»plh*.s, were, 
made to last, uudiT the can-ful and lnuiest administration 
of a .society of cili/mis, till the close uf the year 1876. Out 
of them temporary homes W'ere prov ivied for nearly 10,000 
people ; bunacks and .shelter-lioii.ses ui re erected, workmen 
were .sup[>lied witli loul^, and woiiieiiwith .sewing machines ; 
l!ie .sick were cared for and the dead bniiod ; and the poorer 
clas.ses of (Chicago wcit* t»robably iu*\cr .so comfvu'table a.s 
within two or three y'MVj^ alter ihi.s lire. 3'Iie w'ork uf 
rebuilding the city was accomjdi.shed with marvelloii.s 
rapidity. Immediately after tin; llo' tlui m().-.t .sanguine 
per-soiis predict cvl that it wniihl rcvpiire at Ica.st ten years 
to re.'.tore the buiJding.s that hail l»ccai dv.stroyed. l>iit 
within three years the city wa^ ]iro\ided witli buihliug^ 
(spial in capacity, and of twolold 'Ihe, work was 

begim before the cinders W’cre cohl, and I he pojjidatioii 
Bceuied to gain nviw^ ambition and iii'W' eneigy from the 
di-^a.-ter. 'riu; “ lire limit.s’^ were eNtcmb d .^v) as to exclude 
till' crcftioii of other than .sloim, luick, or iron buildings 
w'ithm a large area, and .suli.seqiieiitly thi.'> [»ioliil>iii«ui was 
ap[die«l to the » nti e cit;v- 3’lie f^ult lias been to makvi 
New' (djicago the iio .i Iji autiful city in Anifiica in its 
biisiiie.'.s e“iities. Wjlhin the tirst }e.ar alter the lire, 
buildings had ]>* i n erecti‘d oi started covenng a troiilage 
ot 5J,610 fc t,:uid c.tj.'ting, when tinished, .$10, 1 .3.3, 600. 
That the wmk w js not. .>[tasmodic is .sliowm from the fact 
that, in the year 1.^7 1. the froiitagv*. of new btiilding.s was 
33,065 feet, ami the < <».st .$5,785,141; and in 1875 the 
frontage wa.s .55,470 bjct (about lOl mile.s) and the cost 


1 $9,778,060. The material.^ u.sed were mistly l;rick, a pure 
j white sandstone known as Athens (Illinois) imirble, a grey 
samlstone from Ohio and Michigan, and a brv)wn sandstone 
from Lake Superior. The business and population eon- 
tiiiiied to increase in spite of the disaster, — indeed the ratio 
of growth became larger. The solidity ami permanence of 
this }>rospcrity were contiruied during the American panic 
of 1873, wdicn the Chicago barf,^ alone, among those of 
all large citie.s, were not coyq/elled to issue certificates of 
I <ltq>i>.sil, but v!Oiitinued stea^lily to pay out current fund.s. 
There w'ere few mercantile failures, and the business of the 
year following the panic .still sliowed an increase. Idiis 
superior resistance to tlie general contraction has been 
attributed tv) Chicago’s position as the distributing point 
uf the bivadstutfs ami prvivisioiis of the great North-West. 
3’he eor.iparative value of Chicago real-estate is an interest- 
ing ill u.sl ration of its rajiiil growth. An example ca.se may 
be, cited of one pieet* of ground in an outlying di.strict which 
.sold in 1868 for $50 an av:re, and was resold in 187.3 fv)r 
$1500 an acre. Laml obtained 10 years ago from the 
(lovv.Tiiinent iit an .n re, is now’ worth $10,000 uii 

aervi. lhK^iiie-.s.s properly which w'as sold in 1865 for $1*50 
a trout loot (with a depth v)f 115 fecth w'as resold in 1871 
b>r $1500 a front foid. Aimlher ]>iece of property which 
was valued .at .$.38 1 5 in 1866 W’a.s sold in 1871 for 
.$100,000. 'riiese instances are not exceptional, bat 
represejil, fairly the inerviase v»f values. The highest price 
ever paid for biisine.ss jM o[)erly in Chicago was per 

.svpiare fuv>t, but the averngv; \alue of tirst-cla.ss business..^ 
propvjrty is .$25 ])er svpmrvi foot. 3’he aggregate traug| 
of Chicagv) prv)[H:rty in J87.3 amounted to $78,427,33*^ 
luluratiuH^ i'hnni'hn^ A’C. — Tho public school 

.systeaii in Chmago is ivg.inled as one of tho most thvu'uiigh 
in the United ►States. In 1855 the lir^t * roiJdrt of the 
livianl of Ldueatii>n .showed the enrolment of 3000 pupils; 
the rej)t)rt of liS75 gave the nuinbur as 49,121. There 
was then an annual expenditure of $827,502 to sustain 
the seliuvHs; tliervi were 57 svdn)ol biiililings ; 700 teachers 
were employed; and tho annual cvjst uf tuition per pupil 
was Of the 102,555 pensuiis in Chicago between 

the ages of .si.x and twenty -one, besidc^s tho 49,121 in tho 
jmblie .schools, there were 27,071 in private schools, and 
15,917 at w’vu’k. There were .3.3,547 neither at work nor 
in .seliov>l, but only lS6ofall were fonnvl who could neither 
re.id iK)r write, ’riie gr.uled system of study is used, and 
the scliooLsaro classilied a.s follows : ^ 1 high school, course 
of .study four year.s ; 3 division high schools (one for each 
division in tin', tdly), cuur.'.e of study two years ; 1 normal 
.school bu- the pivparativm e.speeially of teachers ; the others 
are grammar .schools and primary schools, the former em- 
brav’ing tlie four liiglie.st grades, and the latter the four 
lowest gnule.:). 'file school year consists ijf ten montlns, 
divitled into three leiiu.> ; the Imurs of attendance in tlic 
grammar and primary .scliools are 9 till noon, and 2 P.M. 
lilt 4 r.M. Tin', principal studies in the grammar schools 
are theory of arithmetic, [irobltuii.s in {irithmetic, geogmphy, 
history oi the lJiiil»Ml ►Stiite.s, language, composition, reading, 
hjielliiig, ])eij]iiaT.slii[> ; drawing ami music are also tauglit, 
and the .study of (3 erman is opt ioiial The course of studies 
in tin; high srhools is that of the higher academies. 
(Corporal [ainishiui'nt was abandoned altogether about the 
year 1865, and tlie reading of the Bible was discontinued 
in 1S75, in deferenci^ to the dogmatic differences among 
the religivms .sects, the theoj y ^vf ijhe schools being free and 
.si!cular. Of otlier educational institutions, besides 82 or- 
dinary private schools, there are alargexiuiilberof •‘Kiiidcr- 
gartiai ” .schools, in imitation of the favourite Cermun 
.systiau for elementary instruction. Among the lygher 
institutioii.s is the univerhity of Chicago, connected ^vith 
which is the Dearborn Observatory, which has a refracting 
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telescope (tf 23 Tcct focal length and 181 inches aperture. 
There are also the North-Western Univcirsity (Methodist), 
the Baptist Union Theological Seminary, Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary, St Ignatius College (Catliolic), College 
of Law, Chicago Musical College, and 7 medical eolhiges. 
The principal charitable institutions are thti Nurs(.Ty and 
Half-Orphan Asylum, ^otestant Orpliaii Asylum, Reforiii 
and Industrial School, Erring Women's Jtefnge, Foundlings’ 
Home, Hood Samaritan IndlMtrial Homo, Hume for the 
FViendless, Old People’s Ilome, Soldiers’ Home, St Josi^pli’s 
Orphan Asylum (Catholic), Lutheran Orj»h:m Asylinn, 
Washingtonian Home (temperance reform), all lihcrally en- 
d«>\vcd, and 10 hospitals. There are 83 lH‘iicv<»k‘nt aiul 
other open societies, ^9 masonic and other secret societies 
(exclusive of indtistrial unions), 1 I thoutres .md opera 
houses, 84 nowspai)Crs (daily and weekly), 2;*) larue hotels, 
and numerous smaller and private hotels. 'I’Jun* aii‘ 8 
libraries open to the public, of wliieli the Chicago rublic 
Library (established in 1872, and supportid l»y taxatitai) 
is the largest; in 1875, three years after it amis opeiuMl, 
there were more than 40,000 volumes, and tlie aggregate 
circulation of books during that year w;is 3!)U,ir»() \oliimes, 
the whole number of visitors 23(),t)2 1, and tiie total issue of 
}*criodicids 135,355. There are 238 Jionses of [)iil)lk* wor- 
ship ill Chicago, including the mission elmnlies. 'riie 
churches are divided among the dlflVrent d«‘nnniina1ii»iis 
as follows : — Homan Catholic, 28 ; 25 ; Pn ^by- 

terian, 24; Methodist, 22 ; ICpiscop.'il, 18 ; Lutheran, 
18 ; Congregational, 15 ; .lewisli, 8 ; Free liapti.^t. 2 , 
Christian, 4 ; Dutch Reformed, 2; Heft)niied Fpiseopal, 
3 ; Kvangclical, 11 ; Coloured Mellioili'it, 2 ; ({ennan 
Methodist, 2 ; Scandinavian ^lethodisi, 4 : Swcilenborgian. 
5; IJnitiman, 4; Universalist, I ; miscellaneous am] 
mission,^. The value of cliurcli pro|>ei ty in Cliieago 
(ex(?nipt from taxation under the JaA\ ) is e.^timalcd al 
$12,000,000. of which $5,0()0,(»00 is o^^nedl s tiie Koimm 
Catliolic Church. 

Public Wo7'h'i, Pdrh’a^ St r* if a, <{'c. ( U’ lli** [»ublii‘ 

buildings destroyed by tlic fire, (he custom inar-t* and tin* 
city hall were still in course of ercctiim in IS7tl. 'Hie 
National(lovernnientappi'o])n’jil(’(l8if,000,0()()k.i’ the fount r, 
and the cost of the latter was estiiiiabal at i?2,5t)(),n()0. 
.Vmong the other l»u1»Iie buiitlings are the county Jail, 
bridewell, the water-works, and a large numb *r nf engine- 
houses and police-stations. Tin* total eo t <•! inaintaining 
and enlarging the public works in J 875 ua.s 19, 

the water system being self-sustaining, 'l lui ^\ater su]»ply 
of the city is drawn from two miles out in the lake. A 
large structure of iron and Jioavy timber, loaded with 
stone, and called a ‘‘crib,” ‘38 feet in diameter, ^^as located 
at that distance from theshore. In the emitre eomparlinent 
an iron cylimTcr is sunk 01 fe»‘t, of A\liieli 31 feet are 
below the bottom of the lake, tlie water b('ing 2>3 feet <1oep. 
(‘omiected with it are two ilistinet tunneU leailiiig to tut> 
separate sets of pumping xvorks. 'Fhe lumu ls are ih> b et 
below tlie level of tJic shore, one with a iliameter of 5, ami 
the other of 10 feet. The latter e.xtends also tlire** miles 
under the city, so that the two }uim]>iiig works are removed 
that distance, and along its line are loeateii 1 7 largi* subter- 
laneaii wells or cisterns for use in case of tiie'^. I'lie cost 
of these tunnels was $1,500,000. Tluar eaf.acily is 
150,000,000 gallons ; the cay^acity of llu^ ]»umpin g engines 
is 80,000,000 gallons in 2‘yiours. I’clegrajiliic couuniini- 
cation is key)! up constantly by <*ablcs bi.twcen the ‘N ril^” 
and pumping works. The water is always. ymre, cold, and 
wholesome, and it may be raised to a height of 155 
feet for distribution. The consumption for 1875 was 
1,144^,825,000 ^llons. There are. over 38t»0 miles of 
watfjr piyje, varying from 4 to 24 inches in diameter, 2G07 
public hydrants, and 2132 stop-cocks. There are over 


240 miles of sewers, which cost $4,236,769, and 609 
miles of streets, of which 112 miles are paved; of the 
latter 87 miles are of the wooden blot*k pavement. Tl.e 
sidewalks of the city lueasuiv 725 miles; and there are 
nearly 60 mih*s of h(jrse-railwa 3 's or tramways for intra- 
mural transit, 'riie park system of diieago is one of the 
in<»st extensive in the world, 'two parks are in the south 
division, one eontaining 372 aen*.s, and tlie other 593 
acres. The latter has a froulage on bake ^Michigan of 1.1 
miles, and tin* Iwt^ embrace 1 1 miles of iiili*rior drives, and 
311 miles of walks. The larger of the. two is to have a 
series ol iiiteinn* lakes eonnected witli l^ake .M ie})ig:iij, and 
yirotcetctl by a y»iiT several hundreil ii*et l<»ng, so tliat they 
may be rcaehetl by ln)ats fnun the lake. The ay)pio'aeht‘s 
to tho.so two jiaik.s are tw(j loadwav e.ieli l:t)0 teet wide, 
known as (Irandand l)iexel Jkmlevai ds. The former may 
be coni] )a red to the ]o>11en How in Hyde Pail., I.omlon ; 
the latter is modelled alter iljc Avemio ITmperaliiM*, 
I’ari.s, witJi a. eiuitinuous slivieh of tlmal oi mimentai .-on 
in the centre. The we-t diviMon parks, jii.-ule the uly 
limits, compri.se Humboldt Pai L. 225 .n les ; (\ iiiiai I'.’.ik, 
185 acres ; and Douglas Park, iM) aen-s. T’he ca ii.nin ii- 
tation is varied and elalxuate. bineobi I'ark, w itl/in the 
nortliern limits oi the eity, eoutaii- . 23(> a« le.^, and Ims a 
lake, shore drive of seveial mile<. Al) tiu' e ytarks aie 
e(»nncetcd by vsiile rjuuhva^.v, vai\iug liom 150 tn .'lOtt 
tei‘t in width, and givinga eontinuuu-. di 1\«‘ o) 2»5 mi'n.s. 
Tile parks are suy>j>lied witli wati*r froin a nnmlur of 
Artesian wells. Besides tliese jnim ij'al j-.ailc^, theie luc 
the following yudilic y*lai‘esin the ditb lent divi.'-ioin oi the 
eity liuke Park, 12 aere^; rnion I’.iik, II acres; 
rleHiTson 1’ark, 6 aia'es ; W a.^'liimjion Stjii.iie, 2 aciL-'; 
Tn ion Square, 1 acre; Dearborn i\:rk, I aere ; Fill.-' Paik, 
2» acres; Vernon Park, 3 rures; AVicker I’aik. 3 aere.*^. 


TImto are thus 1856 acres s» t a.^ale by Cliicaeo jm* ]miI»]'c 
grounds. (.i. u. >:.) 

(TUDJIELA', or Ciiiemii, Hi.vi.v ( I 2»62 -I I43), an 
Kiigli-h primate, was bom at lligli.mi Feinrs, in Noj’!ii 
amptiinsliii e, in 1362. Alter ‘-tudviiig at ().\foid, Jic was 
.M‘hl on various cnd^assie.^ to the I’apal and Fom li cour^^ ; 
in 1109, he was repre-i iitativ ef Fnglaiid in ll>«‘ < bum il 
of Pi.sa, wliieh ih jiosejl (.'n g«'iy ami J *>( nedi« t, and Devatrd 
AlexandiM’ to the ])a])aey . ami, iu 1114, he bu.nue 
aiehbishop of (^anlerlmiy. lb* wa^ di.stiiiguivln d t^i his 
/eal in the cau.se of tlie Fmjli^li Cliureli. which lie <l. bmled 
a'^ain>t the j)rel(*n.si(*n of tlie Pope to di-pt) «• o) M<]e.'ias 
liea! [U’eferinenls. He wa^ abn, on ilie otlii i hand. .i 
determined opyuuient of WyDille. lie -peiil nmeh ol lii.s 
wi'altli irr the. estabji.sliiiient t»f All Soiilb (’ol]«'je, ()\f..jd, 
and in adorning Cbntt'rbui-y Ualliedrab.'iid I.: inbi ih P :l.)(e. 

( T 1 1( Tl F.STFll, a. municipal and pai liana nf ry l.M*ii»ugh, 
episcopal city, and market-town ( f Imglaml, in Si7.‘^se'% 
situated at tin' ford of a small „ ^ 

sjair of the South Down Hills, 
on tire wiliest [lai't of the 
j»l;iin to wliie-li it gives name. 

It is distant about tW) miles 
S.AV, from l.omlon, and 1 1- 
N.i’k from Piiftsmouth. (Tn 
Chester .still retains its ;nM'ient ^ ■' 


vvall.s, wliicli liavo ii eiieiill ol 
about a mile, ruid a half, and '{'"f 
])robably follow the hue of 
the Roman fortifii’alions. The 
town i.s weJI-biiilr, and eon 
sists of four jn’ineipal street 



\* ii. 1 of i'liif.hestn . 

wliicli meet at niilit aneles 


at a central oetae,on.il ei’oss, tifty fei*:» high, i rei ted by 
Bishop Story, and reputed to be one of the line.'- 1 stiiictuies 
of the kind in Dreat liritain. ()) the public buildings 
llic most remarkable are the ealhedrid, whieh is 407 feet in 
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length and 150 in breadth, and is note-worthy as having 
double side-aisles, the eliurch of St Paul — a modem 
Gothic editice, the guild-hall, the corn' exchange, the 
mark<‘t-h()use, the iiilirniary, and the museiiiii of the 
Chichester Literary Society and Mechanics’ Institute. 
There is also a large catlle-niaikct at the east of the city 
capable of acoomniodating sevinal thousand head of cattle. 
It is one of the iirincipal catMc-inarkets in the south of 
England, and was erected in 1S71 by the corjioration of 
the city at a cost of Xlo,0()(). In the catlirdral arc a 
number of ancient and cAiri«nis monuments, besidt‘s nine 
by Flaxnian, one of ^\llich is in ineinoiy of tlu; t (kdlins, 
who was a native of the city, and is buried in the cliurch 
of St Aridrew’s. The ilitavso of Chichester includes the 
whole county of Sussex extiept a few 
parishes which arc jieculiars, and com- 
prises nearly .‘>t)0 benefices. The palace 
of the bishop is in tlie city of Cliichester. 

There is a grammar sclionl, founded by .-^j| 

Bishop »St«)ry in M07, and the blue- i 

coat school boards ami educates a])Oul 
30 boys. Chiidiester com munieates with ^ 

the sea by means of a short canal. The V ^ ‘ ^ 

borough, which return.s one member to 
parliament, had a poiuilation of Otioi V*' 

Chicliester, as already nienthuicd, is ^ lopno. 

iiiuloubledly buill on an ancient Homan site, near a line of 
road now known ns fin* Stane Street ; and it is usually, 
though hardly with absolute ceiLnnty, identified with 
lityinnn^ a town of the Belga? mentioned in the Itinerary 
of Antonine. A slab<jf givy Sussex marble, imw pri‘served 
at Goodw’ood, was discovered in 1713 <»n the site of tJie 
present council chamber, iH-aring an inscri]>tion w’hich has 
given rise to an ingenious h} |M>()iosi.s, wiiich represents 
Chichester as llie seat of the native king Cogidiibiius, men- 
tioned by Tai'itus as ])ossessing imh'pemh’nt authority, and 
this king as the father of the Cl.imlia to whom reference 
is made in the Second Episth to Timothy. The inscrip 
tion proves at least that the town was tlic abode (»f a 
considerable body of craftsmen, ami tliat they erected a 
tftm})le to Neplime ami Minerva mider the pntronagti of 
.a certain Pndeiis. With the conji'ctnral restoratimi of a 
few letters it read.s as follows : .Veptiuii et Minerva* 

tem]»lum /ao salule do//<,//s divina; f r mictoiitatc 77/;. Claud. 
C'ogidubni r. leg. aiig. in Brit. (A;//f'giiim fabn»r. et qui in eo 
a uteris .sunt d. s. d. dnnanlo areain Z'/^rAaite rudentini 111.” 


CTIICKASAWS, a tribe of North American Indians, now 
settled ill a reservation of G810 square miles in the Indian 
territory on the left bank of die lied River. According to 
their own tradition and the evidence of philology, they are 
closely connected with the Creeks and Choctaws ; and 
they believe that they emigrated along with these tribes 
from the West, crossed the Missiyjppi, and settled in the 
district that now forms the north-east part of the stale of 
tliat name. Here they wcr4? visited by De Soto in 1540. 
From the first limy showed a hpstDe spirit against the 
French colonists, and frequently 'engaged with them in 
actual conllict. With the English, on the other liand, 
their relations WTre more satisfactory. In 1786 they made 
a treaty with the ITiited States ; an|l in 1793 they assisted 
the W hites in tlieir operations against the tlre^ks. In tlie 
early years of the present century part of their territory 
was ceded for certain aiiiiuities, and a portion of the tribe 
migrated to Arkansjus; ami in 1832-34, the remainder, 
aniounliiig to about obOO, surrendered to the United States 
the 6,412,400 acres of wliicli they were still possessed, 
and entered into a treaty wifli tlio Choctaws for. incorpora- 
tion with that tribe. In 1855, however, they effected a 
.separatism of tin's union, with which they had soon grown 
I dissatisfiid ; ami by payment lo the Choctaws of $160,000 
ibtained a complete riglit to their present territory. Iti 
the civil war of 1861 tin y joined the Confederates and 
ullered in eon.sofjuence : luit their rights were restored by 
the treaty c4* 18G5. In 1S6G they suri^endered 7,000,000 
acres; and in 1873 thi^y adopted their former slaves. 
They possess a governor, a senate, and a house of represen- 
tatives, and mnintuin 1 1 schools with about 600 pupils. 
Ill 1873 they niimbeied about GOUO, and had private 
pro]>erty to the value of .?2, 000, 000. , 

CIIICJjANA, a town of Spain in the province of Cadiz, 
13 miles .'-on tie east from that city, divided by the Biver 
4’iro into the Banda and Lugor quarters. It coutaihs the 
residences of many of tlie C’adiz merchants, possesses baths 
of gre;it celebrity, and is a favourite resort of the lovrer 
classc.s. In the neigld)onrhood i.s Medina Sidonia, suj> 
po.seil by some to be flic I’iuenician Addm; and about 6 
miles south is the held .of Ikirossa, where the Anglo-Spanish 
army under Sir Tiioiiiiis (.Iraliam (Lord Lyiiedoch) defeated 
the Freiicli under Marsluil Victor, March 5, 1811. Popu- 
lation about 8 GOO. 

CIITCOPEI'!, a town of the United States, in Hampden 
county, ]\lasMachuM;lts, at the confluence of the Qiicopeo 
river with the Connecticut, 9.5 miles by rail W.S.W. of 


fn the early Saxon jnuind iho Oami .seems to have been 
destroyed by /Ell.i, and .*-0011 rifteruards re.storcd by Oissa, 
whose memory Ls iire.servctl in the inod'.an name, equivalent 
to Cis^a’s (.aster, or Castnim. In 067 it w’as clio.seii by 
King Eilgnr as the seat of a mint, and .*;jiecimens of the 
pennies are still extant. At tlie time of the Conquo.st it 
had only 2^3 houses and a church: but in 10S3 the 
bishopric wa.s removed thither from Sd-ey, and ,a cathe- 
dral was consecrated in 1 1 OS. Tliis building liaving been 
destroyed by tire, a new one was ererted in the end of the 
12th century by IhshojKs Ralpli and Scflrid, and tliis may 
bo regarded ns the bu.^is of the ];re.seiit edillce. In 1213 
the city was tormally incorp(;iMted. During the civil war 
it was crqiturcd from the Royalid.s by Sir William Waller, 
whose s(»lditus did great damage to tin* cathednd. Tii 
spite of all iittenq»t.s to^ pre.serve it, the towj-r and spire 
came to the ground in ,I8»H , but a restora; ion lias since 
been effi ct« d under the din‘ction of Sir (». Gilbert Scott. 
Be.sides the poet (killin;-?, Chichester numbers among its 
worthies IJishoj; Juxon, Hayh-y the friend of Cow[»or, and 
three artist.s of the l.'^th ceiitmy, gmierully known as the 
“Three Smiths of ( ^liiclie-^ter.” See LoweFs s.v. ; 

Quarterly Ilevietf\ vol, xcvii. 


Boston. It conq>ri.Ne.s the villages of Cabotville and Chico- 
pee Mills, and forin.s a flourishing manufacturing cefntre. 
Among its ]»riiicipal establishments are seven cotton mills 
with upwards of IM,0()0 s|>iinlles, the works of the Ames 
(Vnii]»any (which are the chief source of 810^1 ariDB in the 
Uidted States), a woollen mill, two manufactories of 
.agricultural implements, and several foundries.' Thetow^u 
dates from 1640, ami till 1848 formed part of Springfield. 
Poinilatioii in 1870, 9607. ' . . 

CM I CORY. Tlie Chicory or Succory plant, Oiikorimi 
Iniy'ms (natural order, (JampasiUr), in its wUd.State is a 
native of Great Britain, c ijcurriiig most frequently in dry 
chalky soils, and by road-sides. It has a long fleshy tap- 
root, a rigid branching liairy stem rising to a^'height of 
2 to 3 feet,— the h aves around the base being lobed and 
toothed, not unlike tlmse of tiio dandelipn.\ floww 
heads are of a briglit blue colour, feW'^'in n^dinber, and 
measure n<*arly an inch and a half across.! Chicory is 
cultivated much more extensively on the Continent — in 
Holland, Belgiiiin, France, and Qermany^^than in Great 
Briiaiii ; and as a cultivated plant it has three diA^'inct 
ai'plications. Us roots roasted and ground are used fxs a 
substitute for, adulterant of, or addition to coffee ; both 
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roots and leaves iro employed as salads ; and the plant i. 
grown as a fodder oi herbage crop which is greedily con- 
sumed by cattle. In Great Britain it is chielly in its first 
caj>acity, in connection with coflee, that chicory is 
employed. A largo propprtion of the chicory root used for 
this purpose is obtaitt^ from Belgluiii and other neigh- 
bouring Ooniinental countries ; but a considerable (quantity 
is now cultivated in England, chiefly in Yoiksliiiv. For 
the preparation of chicory older stout wliite roots are 
selected, and after washing they are sliced up into siuall 
pieces and kiln-dried. In this conditiuii llie material is 
sold to the chicoiy roaster, by whom it is roiisted till it 
assumes a deep brown . colour ; aftci wartLs w lu‘ii grtlund 
it is in external characteristics very like cnlFcii, but is 
destitute of its pleasing aromatic odour. IS' either does the 
roasted chicory possess any trace of tlie alkahml cafleine 
which gives their peculiar virtues t(^ i*oUV i\ tea, and otlier 
diet drinks. ITlofact, however, that bu- a Jiuiulred years 
it has 4^eeii successfully used as a sulistiiiitti for t>r 
recognized addition to coflTee, wliile in tlie meaiiiime 
innnmcrablo other substances liave bi eii tried for tlie same 
purpOvSe and abandoned, indicatiis that it is a.uireeable <»r 
beneficial to some constitutions. It gives the eollVe addi- 
tional colour, bitterness, and body, and nia) j)e]Iiaps, as a 
sedative, tonic, and diuretic, modify its stimulant and 
irritating effects. It is at least in very extensive ami 
general use; and in Htilgiuiu especially its inlushm is 
largely drunk as an independent beverage'. Tin' leaves 
blanched form a favourite salad on the C<mtiiu'nt, km»\vn 
in Paris Barhedu Capneiu, In Belgium the fresh roots 
are boiled and eaten with butter, and (hrougliout tlie 
Continent the roots are stored for use as silads during 
winter. , 

The EmXvo* {.7tchonuvi Budirla) is a closidy allied plant, 
cultivated on account of its leaves alone, ^\lue}l, when 
blanched, constitute a valued snhnl, ami arc alsi) some- 
times cooked fresh. It was cultivated and e.steemcd by 
the ancient Egyptians, (trcicks, ami Koinaiis. 

CIIIERI, a town of Italy, in llic pruvlnee (»!’ Turin, and 
eight miles south-east of the city of that name, with vvldeh 
it is connected by a good caniagn road, it .damls on the 
declivity of a hill, ami is divided into two paits by a braneli 
of the Tepico. Among its iiunieidiis ehuniies and eoii- 
veiits, mention may be made of S;mta Maria della Scalu, 
which is one of the largest Gothic structnies in Piedmont, 
and occupies, it is said, the site of an ancient teinidc of 
Minerva. The tqwn also possesses a large, number of 
benevolent and educational institutions ami a tlieatre. It 
ranks as one of the oldc.st npniifaetiiring centres in 
Europe, and still prosecutes the fabrication of silk, cotton, 
and woollen goods. The po]Hihition is alumt 
According to Some investigators, Gliieri is to be idi iitiiicd 
wdtli the Roman city of Cawtu PotmtUi ; but, be this as it 
may, it appears in history at an early periud. In the Olh 
and lOtli centuries it W'as subject to the bishop of Turin ; 
in the IHh it became an imlepemlent republic ; and in 
1166 compelled by Ikirbarossu to recognize again 

the episcopal authority. In the following centuries it went 
through' numerous vicissitudes of war and ixditics, but at 
the same;time developed its industrial activity. Alxuit 
the middle^ indeed, of the 15th century, no b'wer than 
100, 000 pieces of cotton goods were annually niauufactiired. 
In 1661 the town was laid waste by the Iheneli. By 
Victor Enuhah^el it was railed to the rank of a priiiccduni ; 
and Cibrario, the historian of .Noilli Italy, tluuight it 
worth bis while to devote tw'o volumi's to the preservation 
of its aunals, Bdh Storie di Chivriy Turin, 

•MdlETI, or Civita di Chieti, a town of Italy, capital 
of the province of Abruzzo Citerioro, situated 4>n a hill 
near the Pescara, about six miles from tlic Adriatic, and 40 
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east of Acpiila, with which it will shortly have railway 
communication. It is the seat of an archbisliop ami a 
prefect, ami has a line cathedral, a gymnasium, a hospital, 
several monastic buildings, and a handsome theatre. 
There are numerous remains of the ancient Tuite, of 
which tlie most iinjiortani are seven halls, jirobably belong 
ing to a bathing cstablishinoiiL, a large theatre, a gateway, 
and several in. script ions referring tu the ;\ sin ian family ; 
w'hile the churches of Sta Marin del Tricaglio and y. 
Paolo are built respectively on llic site.'^ of the ttinples of 
Hercules and Diana Trivia. The. ]»riiieipiil in-Justrics are 
the manufacture t>f woollen and .silk goods ; and llicav i.s a 
trade in corn, wine, oil, and tin; othci pioduclions of tlie 
neighbourhood. Tcate was the chii f city of the Marrucini, 
and under the Homan dominion cuiitinucd to be a [>l:icc ul 
consideraV)lo pro.sjxnity. It seem.-; to havi*. lieeii tlie native 
city of the Asinii and the VetUi. After tlie fall ol tin 
Roman empire it pa.ssed into the hand.-, of the Golii . ami 
the bombards, W’ as de.'.troyd by Pepin, and wa.s rc.-loivdt by 
the Normans. In 15:^4 it g:ive its name to the older of 
the Thcatines founded by it . bi-linp Gaelano. l*(»pn]a- 
tum, 

CIIlllUAHFA, a city oi .Mexico, capital of the state ot 
the .same iianie, lies in a biMinitiil valley opening lowairds 
the north, and hemmed in on tlie oMier aide' l»y arms ol the 
Sierra Madre, 4G40 feet al>o\e tlie e-^el of tlie n a, in 2S'' 
N. lat. and IHG' .‘UV W. hjiig. TJie town n. legidarly 
built, and tlie streets are wide and (;h*'i', witli niaiiy 
liandsoine and convenient house.s, ]»lentifidly Mipj.hi d vviili 
water, wjiich is brought to the town by an jopUMhict thiM» 
miles in length. The grand .sijnare, Ihiee side- of whieli 
arc oi'ciipicd by public ediJices and stoie.s, and the tuuitli 
by the cathedral, an iun»o.sing building of Ihi' li'^th ceiiluiy, 
has its spacious area adorned wnh loiintains, walks, and 
benches, and with pillars of wdiib por[»l:yry. The princijial 
buildings, besidbs the catlndr.d, aii' the mint, i In* jiri.son, 
W'liicli w^as formerly a Jo^uit convinl, the hon.-M' id’ eorrec 
tioii, two hospitals, and tin* militaiv school, in the sipiare 
in front of the Jesuit chapel of ban Felij'C, is .i .sim[)h: 
monument in memory of tlu' throe martyr.s of .Mexican 
indepeiidenre, Hidalgo, .Mlcnih*, ami Tlmeiii'/, wla' weie 
shot on the spot by the. S[uiiiian]s. The town was founded 
in 1001, and in tlic iJSth e.enlury w’a.s the sial of tlie 
captain-general of tlie Inner Proviiico.s. At the tiim* ot it.*' 
greatest ])ros])crity it had about 7th<^0() iidiabitants ; but 
its pre.sent ]»opulatu»n <loes not excoi'd I J.Obi). 

(dllLDKKS, Hobeut C.v.s.vu (ls;;S-]s7b), an tniin. nr 
Oriental scholar, was the .son of the Rev. Ohaile-^ ( ’liildei.'., 
English chaplain at Nice. In IJ^GO lie reccntil an 
appointment in the civil service of (\'ylon, whicl) In* 
retained until 16G4, when he was eompcllcd to nimn t<i 
England owing to ill-lie:dth. lie hml ai ipiiied .•>.om»‘ know 
ledge of Prdi during his residence in (VUori,biit it wu'- not 
iiiilil tlio autumn td that, under the advice oj Dr 

Ro.sl, he gave himself to tlie.‘'CK‘ntitie.''tud \ of iJic language. 
Entering at oneo on tlnrta.^k of prejMring a Pali diclnmary, 
he labuurefl at it with .such exliaoidiii.oy a.'ssi<hiit) that he 
was able to publi.sli the lii^t \olumc in I.s7l2, ami the 
second and coneliuling volinne in 1^75. Tin; work i.s an 
enduring inomnnent of h'ainiiig ami zeal, and has bei n 
gratefully acknowledged by a cvmi})etcnt autlmrity a.s “ tbo 
mo.st valuabhi eonlribntion that iia.^ yi't been made ti» the 
knowledge of I'ali, and a.s tlie fouiululioii <d all future 
study of that hiugiuigc.” Mr (Niildei's was a freipient 
cuiitribulor on sulijcct.s eoniiectel with Pmddhi.sin to 
scieiitilic ami litir.uy ]k’i l(»dicab. Tn 1872 In* was 
appointed sub libi.irian at tht' India jDtUce, and in the 
following y(*ar he became the lir.sl profe.s.MU of IMii .imi 
Budtlliist literature at Dniversily College, London, lie 
died at bomlon on iho 251.11 July, 187G. 
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( ^TTTLI, or (-hile, occupies a strip of land on the 
J western side of South Aniericii, extending from 24^ to 
2S' ,01)'' S. lat., from the Hay of Mejillonos to Cape 
Horn, 11 distance of 227(1 iiiile^ On the E. it is bounded 
l>y the Amies, on the \V. by the Pacific Ocean, and on the N. 
by Bolivia. Its breadth varies from 40 to 200 mih's, and its 
area is CDinputed at 21S,02r) .square miles, with a population 
of 2,31l),2t)6. Pietween lat. 24"' and 32*' (cumpreheuding 
the ]irovinces of Atacama, CtHpiimbo, and the northern 
lialf of Acuncagua) the prim-ipal industry is mining; be- 
tween lat. 32'" and 3S ' (compreliending the .southern half 
i)f Aeoneagua ami the provinces of Valparaiso, Santiago, 
(^olcliagua, (.hiric!), 'Palea, Maule, Nuble, C«)neepeiuM, and 
pait of Araiieo) the staj)les are agricultuial produce and 
coal ; whde tlio remaining part produces timber, ]H)tatoes, 
lud salted meat. The Andes extend in two ])arallLl line.s 
throughout nearly the entire length of the country. Be- 
tween the.se two ranges or “ (..Wililleras " is a table-land, 
which attains its greatest breadth bctwei ii lat. 33‘ ami lO*', 
ami which narrows bolli towards the nortlieriiand soutlnTii 
extremity, wlien* the ramiiic/atinns of both chains meet 
and form a continuous undulaliug plain. Chili further 
lays claim to the whole of Patagonia ami Tieiraclel Fmgo. 

The Andes coniiiicucc in tlie district called 
thii Colony of Magellan, where their giaieral elevation is 
lowcol, the perj»otiuil snow lim.* (Uily oODO feet, the highest 
jiejik, Mount Stokes, filOO feet, and tlie coast excessixely 
rough and broken and full of ilord.s ol immense depth, fed 
by glaciers desceJiding from the higli lands. Nurthwauls, 
towards lat. iV\ the coast beroiiie.s less indented, the range 
more continuous ami elevated, and the [>eaks higher, — such 
as Mim'hiniuadiva, ^(000 feet, Corci'bado Volcano 111,08 
feet, ami Vaiiteles, .^030 feet. Proii' lat. 41', or from 
the .soiitlieni extremity <>f the proMiice of Llampiihue, 
comiinmce the table land and the jiaralle] granitic belt that 
skirts the Chilian co:ist, wliicli togi.tlier nowliere exceed 
121) gcograjdiical miles in breadth fn*in the sea to the 
Amies. At ihi.s lat. the snow line rises to 8000 feet, at 
Valjiariii.so (33 ' S. hit.) to 12,780 fett, and at Coquimbo 
(21)‘‘ S. lat.) to 1.0,200 fet-t. Tlie centre tableland is in 
hit. 41 under 200 feet above the .^ra , at Talca it risc.s to 
3.00, at liancagua to 1000, at Santiago to 1800 ; and it con- 
tinues to incri‘ase in elevation a.s it extends northward. 
'Die mean ele.vation ol tin* Andes in Chili is 11,8.30 feet. 
'Die cnlniiiialing j*eak is the voLmiio of Aconcagua, in 
the j)rovince <»f Aconcagua, whicli readies the height of 
22,427 feet. The princip.il sumimls to the iioith of thi.s 
are Ciina del .Meivulario, 22.3()2 feet, in lat. 32’, and 
Ciina del Col>re, 18,:V20 bet, in hit. 2.S'' 30'. »Soutli of 
\concagua, in tlie jiroviiice of Santi.im>, are. .inneal (10,40.0 
feet), and tlic V(4canot .s of Tiipnng.ilo (20,200), San .Jo^e 
(20,0OO feet), and .Maipu (17,004 feet). In Arauco is 
tlie‘ volcano of Villarica, 1.0,000 feet; in Talca, the groat 
tnim-ate nioiintain called the J)escal)e/.ado, 12,7.07 feet; 
in tln^ jiroviiiee of \nble, tho volc.am> of Cliillan, 044G 
feel; and in LlaiKpiihuc, the volcano of Osoriio, 7300 
in the diiliiu range there an. 23 volcanoes, 
of which only a few, such as the volcanoes of (Asorno, 
VilLiiici, Aiiliuo, and San , To.se, are occjihicaially active. 
Thi re are many ])a.-^se 3 ^over th»i Andes from (Oiili to the 
Vrgeiitino Pejjiiblic ; but)tlie western slope of tin; monntaiiii 
being .‘'tei'j)er tlian the eastern, the a.sceiit from (Oiili is 
more laboriou.^ thin from the Argentine !le]aiblic, into 
which the mounl'il'ns descend by a .scrie.s of terraces, con- 
sisting of Secomlary strata terminating in the vast expan.se 
of fiat country or Pampas,’’ occupied by the Tertiary 


formations. Tlie passes may be said to bo open during 
eight mouths of the year, but even at their best they can 
never be traversed by vehicles, — mules being the only 
means of conveyance. The higM^it of the ]>asses, as well 
as the most frequented, are 4:Iiose of Dona Ana, 14,770 
feel, and Colguiin, 14,700 feet, in the province of Coquim- 
bo; the Dehesa, 14,7)00 feet, east from Santiago and near 
the volcano of Tupungato; the'^Patos, 13,065 feet, and 
Uspallata, 13,125 feet, both in the province of Aconcagua; 
ami the I^lancluui, 11,455 feet, in the province of CuricA 
The part of the Andes bordering the province of Atacama 
may bo crossed at numerous jfiaces at any period of the 
year, as the range there is generally free from snow.^ 

Junthqualrs. — Chili is subject to frequent earthquake Earth- 
shocks (/c^//5/om), which, without caiLsing damage, occasion q^akaa, 
nmeh alarm lest they .shouhl be follow'ed by the e^irthqunke 
it.self {tnrevioto). The occurrence of this terrible pbeiioiiie- 
non is not indicated l)y any ]).'irticular .state of the weather, 
but it rarely happeii.s during the iiiglit. It is the. common 
belief that when shn'h aiv. fri‘tpient there is not much fear 
of their being followed by an earthquake, and certainly 
experience justifies tliat o]>inion. Though shocks are very 
common, earthquakes are rare, — the sumo province being 
the focus of one only about once in fifty years, tliough it 
is calculated one in every tenth year makes itself felt in 
sonit* part of Cliili. 

Kuitlupiakcs niiiiiife.st tlicinst lvex by jj (piick horizoutnl and some- 
times rotator) vilexlioii, loi'l wImoi thi! focu.s is near the sea it also is 
.agitalrd. Tin* gKonnl initliil.itrM, lait vrry rarely bursts open ; and 
even tin* most \iol«'iit arr ovt r in a few .vcoiuls, thoiigj^ for Rome 
time afliTWanls (fit grtulunlly b iiglluming intftvals Rroiu twelve 
liour.^'i there is a Miceession of grafiiially les.seiiing sliocks. By 
the eartlKpMke of Kebnniiy l>:>o tlie I sic of Santa Maria was uplifted, 
the .Southern eml the eeiilr.il pait (i, aiul the uorthiTU end 10 feet ; 
hut both it { 111(1 t’oiiecpcion .subsided ;i hw weeks ufterwsirds, and 
even lost ]i.irt of iheir ini vious elevation. Hiiriug this earth- 
fpiake two wave'i rolled o\er llie. town of TalCiahuuiio ; the 

deep sea, elose in shore, was drv lor a few nioiiients, and smoke 
hurst from the siirfiiee of the water. During a very .smart earth- 
quake at (\xpiimho, in No\eiiiher ]H4y, the sea retired alxnit I;>0 
Yards, and then rolkd ba. k about 12 feet high. An Kiiglish 
.ship, iinehored in 7 billionH water, in tho Tieighhouring hay of 
Heiiaduia, nearly toii.-lied the liottmii from the reiWiing of the .sea, 
wliieh after wjird.s loll eil iti like :i Imre, ami the water eoiitiniied to 
ebb and Ihnv for an li'»ur ;iU'l a lialf afler tlie Mhoi k. 

jAikcs. Jn the .sunt hern part of Chili there arc several Lflkca. 
inland lakes abuimding with fish, and frequented by 
nuiiuTous v.irictii's of aquatic birds. The largest of these 
lakes is that of l.l;iiiqui!luc, situated in 41° 10' »S. lat., 

107 fci t above tlie sea, at the base of the volcano of 
Osorno, which rises 71bl.) feet above its surface. Its shape 
is triaiiguhir, its greatest length from north to Boutli being 
30 miles and greatest liroadth 22 miles. The little river 
Mnullin is its .sole outlet, and conveys its surplus water to 
the Paia’fic;, in lat. 41 ' 3.5'. In the neighbourhood are the 
laki’s Tudos los iSantos or Plsmeralda, 18 miles long by 6 
broad, and Hupam'o, 2l miles long by 4 broad, Twelve 
miles northward is Lake Banco, 32 miles long by 18 
broad. In lat. 31)" is Lake Villarica or Llauquen, measur- 
ing lUO .square mile.s. In the province of Concepcion is 
Lake ( iiiilletiu^, measuring 50 square miles. Near Santiago, 
is laike Aculeo, occupying about 8500 acres. In all these 
the water is fresh ami pleasa;^ to the taste; but in the 
.small lakes situated near the coast, such 06 Bacalemii, 

Cahuil, Vichuquen, and Bolleruca the water is brackish. 

Rivers,- Tho rivers, like the lakes, are much larger and rtivera. 
more numerous in the south than in the north of Chili. 

^ For the general description of the Andes, nee vol. i. p. 670i^rdi 
and the article Andp. 0, vol. li. pp. 15-18. 
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They are ai’uost^ entirely fi'il by th-* nu'llinL^ <»f the sikav on 
the Andes, bill are also lial»bj tu from the winter 

rains. A few are navigal>h‘. for a .^leu’t, d\ u iin-e ; but nearly 
all yield iininense serviee to iigri(!ultiire by irrigsl inn, eerry- 
ing, like the Nile, both substance ami moisture tn the other 
wise barren [duins. Tin* largest river is tin* r»i«d»i(i, which, 
rising near the volcano of Antne(», in lit. .‘iS ' In', enters 
the ^^leilie after a eouise'of U’JO miles, wle rr it is 2 miles 
broiul. U i.s invigal>li‘. ft>r'^SM'ges and .-.null Reamers as 
far as Naeimituito, ItH) miles from t})e imuith. 

Tini following is .i li^t of the ])nneip:il rneis \ilh the 
provinces through winch they How, and I lie lem;ili.s of their 
courses: • 
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temperature tlic waters range, fi'nm nO' to that i)f boiling 
w’ater. They are sitnatetl at various heigiit.^, from I loti . 
feet al)ove tlie sea, as the baths of I’anim t\ i<l.i, IS mih'; 
from Taleii, to lb,()lM) feet, as the bitlis of 'Pom, near El«pii j 
in ( aiipiimbo. The most remaikable as ^^eIl as the 1110^1 
im[)orl.int of the lathing establishineiits is that of C’liillan 
in the province of Chilian, on the western llank of the 
Cerro Nevado, 2050 b-el abore the sea, eonlaining in el«)se 
provimity icy cold and boiling springs, -.sulpliureous 
ferruginous, alkaline, and saline.^ TJie seaMUi is fnun the 
first of December tothetir.st of A[)ril, wlieii tln*v are visited 
by nuiltitudes for the cure of gout, rlieuueitisui, dy^spepsia 
and cutaneous diseases. .Among tin* others most fre<pi«-ntid 
are the baths of Aj)oijuindo and (Ailiua, near Santiago ; 
(.^luiiuenes, near ibineagua ; Tiiiguiririca, near Coleliagua : 
Monilaca, nearTalca ; Traj).i-Traj»a, near Los Anjeie.s; and 
Nahuelhuapi in Llampiihiie. 

Isldiidn. — Phe most ini[»oil;Lnt (^iiili.in islamK aie tho.se of 
the province of Clliloe, coveivdwitli gieat fore.sts of tie* mag 
nilicent cedar Fif:roi/*t /mfiii/nulrii, and the tall aiideleganl 
ey[iress ft'tntf/iuht. 'Pie* intiTesting Hland of 

.luan Fernaiulez may be inelnded with Iho.si- of Chili, 
although it is iUJO mih's from the coast, in lit. ‘b’C -12' S. 

It is a mountainous and widbwooded islaml, 52 miles in 
oireumfenmee, and exliilids ;^uierally those features t.imiliar 
to the readers of Rnhinnoiith'uttac as the abode of Alexander 
•Selkirk. ft is stoekeil with herds of goals, while the 
beach is a haunt of seals. Forty two miles further out to 
se« 4 i^tlie smaller island of Mas ,\fueiM. 

— As Chili extends from hot parched ileserts in 
tile Tropic of Capricorn to a boisterous cold and wet country 


within 1 2 of tin* .Antarctic Circle, ami as vvliile one fourth 
of the terriloi \ i.-, luii niucli abov e the Ie,v el ul tlie sea, .ii.oi ln-r 
ionrtii Ije.v, .sliMljtjy below tlie snow-line, the. only general 
i[u:ditic It ioii tlj.it ean be as.^igned to this union of e.xireujLS 
is that both in t!ie high ami th'* low, llie wet and l!i**i|rv, 
the hot ami tlu* eohl region . the I'bujate i.>» luaitliv tliioug'h 
Old.. ttiuitliiig tjie iJiliO‘'pil,il»le te.-idie, nf Cape llnrii and 
Tierra d* 1 Fui‘l''», .imiI • on.iiieiii mg with the iiue-i .soullierii 
[lortion oloiiiv., .| by Chili, the 'PenaiMi v n| M.-elian, 
betweeit lat. 51 end .>1 5(i', we Imd liiai .1 ii ngli the 

jiioi>tniv ami Mint ill are too gii al ]oi the j-.p..nin " n) whtat, 
yet potaliH--,, I abb I u , i-i ]. r\ , and eani»l ^ oe ii -lidv i:ho\n. 
The jirimiinl i'nnta .\leii, . i^ -:lua<ed .a the pen 

llisida ol New I’aiiij'Wiib, nil till .'^’MiM o| 1 . 11 nj. 1(1 
;i,*> !() .‘1(1 S. l.d Old I (I 5(1' \\ Iniig ’l l.'- e 1 /'e,|ie, 
ludween lal. 5| ."ni and 57 , enllij.lehemU Lie .inMnee 
<il (.'hiloe, Llaii'piiliue, \ ..idi\ia. .md Aianen, ol wi 'd- 'h-* 
idiniate is \ erv like I liai ' •! ( , ( 1 ,1 f lliii.im, fiieiin^! n.dl.'iiu 
j»:uts liav i:ig more ja’ij b'.‘ 1. ,..id lli.m Lie II: .n.iud^ of 

Seotl.ind, eliile rhe ..i.u. i: ati- i > lia\e a lui' e .• .d 
cliiiiatt* llian Lie jiu/'l t.i\(aiii I I .(? . I lie ,i .ijf h n/ (•.'n^land. 

1 11 \ aid ) \ la till* iiieiui t einpi i 1 ' 1 1 . i i, 1 Mi^dn -ni tin \ ( ar is 
52 Falii. d’inil»er i-, the -jn ,1 ,.^1“ . vpf.ii ; but 

[»'>t,itoe.., W heat, b n b’V , rv e, and d I \ n. -i.n, u in m. lu ihes 

,'.nlbiciciit lor e.xpoi lat ion. Phe im \i .t-m i a' r I'* ii.nn 
57 to 2v' lat., einbi acm ; ihi* pinvini' . fi --' 1 ('. M.|'<ion 
to Acoiieagna, win le irrigalinn m i ,fe ,.i j, , 1 , , , 

.Old wliv'i'e llax, .‘oin, gM)i“<, lij'., eb ai il 

im loiM grow fieelx, but ori'ij-^ ami h'n .: n'll, in Lie 
iMidlierii poiLon. ibiM tall.-, u, Jiiu'*, .lnl\, .md Aimn t 
with More or less tieipn.nicy, atenidnea to tlu* iitdijn’i- 
Dnmig tiles** monlhva mild nortluilv wim! piev o’a. int.T- 
rujded or. asioiiallv bv a drv w md hniii tlie • Ihniiigal! 
the re^t of Lie \ear a win I blnw , flop Ln* '^oiitii, v. hull 
talL towanU the evening I.i S.mtMjo Lie mean aniiM.iI 
leeaper.itnn* i.s 55’ F.ihr. and m A’.ilpar li " o'* Fahr. 

Fioiii lat. 2-^ to 2 I , inelndiii'!, the prto iiu e. ni Cn. jiiiinbo 
and .Vt.ie.aiiia, then* i-, .1 gi.ei’iillv ib'i r* amoniit (if 

moi.stiiie, -from four or live Llower^ (‘f Ini/n lio* to ten 
Ikmiis, as in Coijuimbo, to nothing l.ul an oeea-ioiuil mist, 
as in Atacama. S]»ring eoimn i!••e^ m Se[itemb. 1 . '^nmmer 
in December, aiitunm in M in h. ai.il wiiitm* in .n.ne 

-"Pile followin'* t ibli- Llive^ the ji- .pnl.it .en 1 
ol Chili areording to a <eiun- 1 do n m L'^75. with tlie 
aXiiMgi' number of biitli-:, dialli.^, m ullages, aijd otJief 
kimlreil .statistics : 
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It will be seen that tha- md ainouiil of tlie | ij rlatu-ji 
nblaimsl by the ^en-im wa> I j t« , ln.i Itip.iMmit. 

may be allow eil for omissions, and ILtiuofia \. (mg 
AraiK'uiiian and }\itagoni:in tribes, wliieh brmi.-. uj. toe 
total iiumber t(i about 2,52U,(K}(i. One-tiiird ol the 
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population is urb.ui, and two thirds rural. Of tho di-aths 
no loss than ol) por ctMit. are under sevt^n years, 4 S from 
seven to iilU'.ui, 7 d Iruiii tifteeii to twenty-live, lo'd from 
twenly-tivc to tifty, and 11 ’I from titty to eighty. Out of 
cveiy million oinldren horn only 5 live to the ilgL* of 

fivo \tMrs. Om* femiih* eliild is hoin for every I Dh male 
eliildreii ; hut the death rate is in [ireeisely tlie opposite 
propor‘ion. The annual iiierea.M- of the population is one 
ill every lilly .seven. 

ASu/nfarf/ (Ututblltnt. The fleaihs, amounting to 00,897, 
are (li^trihutod among the ditfereiit months of tin* year as 
fo]h)\\^ : -.iaiuiary, hlhht ; Kehiuaiy, 4d9iS ; Mauh, -I --8 ; 
A[>ril, :59d7 ; May, -lll'd; .lime, 12ld; Juiy, 1()13; 
August, 1773, S(*pfemher, I7t]7 ; Octol'er, 19in, Novem- 
h»'r, 17*19; heeeiuher, ooiM. rate is ;'^e.^^e^t (9*9 

per eiait.) in ])ici iohi r, and least (7*1 j»er ‘‘cut.) in Ajiril. 

It will ho sei*M iliat the lhre«i }>ro\ iiui*-, (.’Inlne, ].lan- 
timhue, and Valdi\ia, \Nhieh arti tlio ^\ello-t are also the 
ino.-st s.'ihihrioU’^. The healthiest ])erio(l is jii^l before the 
ram.s.set in, tin* lea-t Iiealthy during t In* IumI -. •»[ Deejinher 
and .lamiarv, when dy.sentery ju-exailN nwjjig peihap'i to 
a t»)o trei* e«)M.Minipli(.»n of llie wat»‘r-iii'*l.'a. ^J’he mortality 
• I ehil'lreii under 7 year.s ranges in-m 17 per eent. in 
some year, to tisi per ei*nt. in otlui. <.t the whole nuniher 
el (leallis ; and I'our-liltiis of tiie ehiMnn who die. under 7 
>e.ir:> ot age heloHi^ to tile J)oore"t el, i -**•'. Tile Ilio.sl fatal 
<li.-.ease,-t are gasi rie, t y plmifl, and ty phn . fe\ ( i.^ ; and tin* 
iie\t, ]Milmoii.iiy eoiiipKiiiils, d\-i nt* in, aiul syphilis. Tlie 
.sv-teni ot .'-i*'.verag( in (Tili n nei .IK i»ul, eoii.sisling ol 
p.irlially’ npui eh.inij* K pi.-,-aiig tljreij'jh llie ]iniise<, .soine- 
tii'K'i with IUI 11 I 1114 Wiiti'r ami oilier time,-, nearly dry. 
i’A»n \' il:) irai.so i> m»l, well pn>\ide,l wit'i diaiiiaee. Inter- 
mlitei.: tears are iii:kiu»w n, and A-iatie cholera has imt 
yet pa d the Aude-,. 

Ih.sion/, n.jfiio (diili (or. in its .*'[)ani.-.h form, 

(’hlle) .siipjio'.ed to he <len\ed tinin Teliile, a Word 
belonging to the am lent l.mg’uage of Peru, .signifying 
‘•.'■jiuNv.” Till* country first hee.iui' known to Kuro[K*ans 
in the ItJth eeiit'hy. It was thin fo a eoio^iderahle e.xteiit 
under tile il ‘million ot tin* luei-j liui h.jd Im*s‘u juevioii.dv 
inhahiti'd by emtaiii tril» *.s ot Indian-, <»! whom the nio.st 
iiiipoi'l.iiit and only warlike race were th** Aiaucanian.s. 

In till* time ol the Inea ^'ujlam^ul ( 1 lo.'l;, graiidtiither 
ol the uMMiari h who neeupied llo tlirnne ot IVrii on llie 
airi\al of the Sp.iniud-, and the tinili in .'-ueet'.sdoii from 
Alamo Ca[>ae, tin* n jailed foiimier ol llie reiuviun empirt*, 
tin: lirst attcnijU was made by the Imas to exteinl their 
doniiiiioii o\er the turitoiy ot (.'lull. Vuji.imjui, leading 
hi.> army acio'^the ile.-’ert of Ataeim i,,njd jjenetriting into 
.ne southern legdoiis of the cmii.ti \ , male himself master 
ot a considerable, juirtion ot it. 'I’lie periiiaiieut boundary 
ol the, dfUiiiiiioM^ of tills j»rim ■* i-. said by some wiiters to 
have been dett rmiiied by the IKm r .Maul'*, oo ' .30' S. lat., 
although it is iiioru probable tin* lu\ rleq.eb.'U^’ 10' S. 
111., eon^itiitefl tin; extreme limits i.| the Penuiiu eiiijan* 
t'lsvards the. south. The latter <»pinion is to .soim: e.xteiit 
.- n|>porti*d by the fact, that tlie niuain.s of an ancient 
Peiuviin f«»rtre-s, ajijiarently mailing tin* frontn-r, arc still 
f(«iiiid ujiou tlie banks of the Jbip'’l, whde no .'siieh nniiains 
art* known to e.xi-t in any pait of the couulry larther 
snutli. 

Tie* l’ern\iin cloininiori in (.diili eeavcl with tlie Inca 
Atalmalpa in 1.73.3. T^"- fir'll Sjr.uiish invasion was Ie<l liy 

f)i( g(i de .Mill lero (1.7.33 or 1.730), who ho\vi*vi r iiii-t wllli 
.’lUcli (l<‘t» I luiijed re-,l-,lnnfe from the Araue inians that he 
was coni}i'‘lli‘fl to n tnef* his step.s. riidaiiuteil Ijy thi.s 
hiiliirc, Pi/arro deq»atehed aiiotiier cxjicditioii, composed 
of Sp'ini-h troops and Penivi.iri auxiliaries, under l)on 
Pcflro de Valdivia, ami w’as preparing to follow it in per.son 
xvith u l.ir mr ffiree, wlnn Jm wa.s a.ssu.ssiiiated in 1541. 


Meanwhilo Valdivia entered Chili, and ighlkig hks way 
onwards, eni;ani|>c(l on the baiik.s of the A]a[)ocho, where he 
founded the city of Santiago, the luescnt cajutal of tho 
republic, and about ele\en years alterwards the town of 
Valdivia. At lust, utter twelve years’ stay in Chili his life 
and iMimpicsts were brought to a:i end in a desperate 
engagement with the Araiiciinians, who for 18(1 yea r.s after- 
wards continued to wage a sa'f^uiuary war with tlie 
Spaniard.s, till 1721’, when th' ^'consented to a treaty wliich 
li.ved the liiver Jliobio as the boundary between them. 
Spanish (3iili, extending from t^io iUobio nortliward to 
Atacama, was divided into thirteen provinces, under the 
rule of ;i governor appointed by the viceroy of I’eru. The 
last of the.so governors was Alatco de Toro, 1810. 

Dining tin* (‘iitirc period of tins connection between 
Sjiain and Chili, the Mci*roys, governors, and all the other 
Sp•ani^h ollicials of eveiy grade regarded the inhabitants 
oniy as a nu‘ans of fintheriug their owai aggiandi/ciueiit, 
which at length so exaspeialed the Ixitter educated classes 
that they iletcriuiued to ihruw otV the hateful yoke on the 
tir.-'t favourable occii.sicm. In IS 10 tliis desiied opjuirtunity 
at. l.i.st [ursi-nted its(‘lf, wln ii Spain, overrun by the aniiie.*> 
«»f Franei*, was no Injigei* iil»Ie to vindicate her own claims 
to a nulional exislenee, lii .Inly of that yuir the Chilians 
took the liist slej) t'>WLiid.'-, ji-eiliug theii imlepeiideneo by 
dejHising till* Spaiimh |»iesaleiil, ami imUing in his [ilace 
(September I8, l^lO) a eoinmittt'c of seven men, iiomi 
nated by tin msehi s, to whom were ontrusteil all the 
ex(‘cutJvo powei.s. In Apiil It^ll tin: lirst blood was .‘^pilt 
in the(*anseol Chili.aii imlepemleiice. A battalion ot royal 
tioiips, which had been diawn up in the, great .siiuare of 
Santiago, was allmkcd by a detachment of patriot grc'iia- 
dier.s, aial iniiliaJ with eousiileiabh: lor:ion both side.s. In 
the .sane* year (Deei iiiber 20) the governWeiiflfwas vested 
in a triumviiale. ami .liiaii Jose (!arrera was aj>]M)inted 
g neral in chief of tin*, army about to lu: forni.d, 

lu 1813 a powufiil army, under the command of 
Cleneral Paioj i, invaded Chili, but was twice defeated by 
the n. public in troojis under (Airreia. 'I'hc nnalists, how- 
ever, sj)eedily^ receiveil larger eiitorccments ; and after a 
severe contest, Chili was once more tibliged to own tlie 
sovereignty t»f S|*aiu. I'or tlnec years morn the jieople 
submitti'il (iimh’r the Sp.niish goveinois Osorio and Pont) 
to the old .sy.slein ol tvraiiiiy and misgovern meiit, till at 
h-ngth the j>atriot ri‘fMgees. having levied an .army in La 
Plata, and received tim support t»f tlie Pueiios Ayreaiis, 
iiiandied against the Sjiauiaid.s, and completi’ly defeated 
them at ChaiLibuco in 1^17. 

'The jiatriot.', next proceeded to organize an elective 
goveriiiiieiit, of wliii'li Sail Martin, the general of the army, 
was nominated the supreme ilireetor. Their arringements, 
however, were not coiMjileled W'heii they W’ere attacked 
once more by the royalists, and roule,d at the battle of 
Cancharayada witli great, loss. l>etrayed into a fatal 
Security by this succe.^s, the royalmt trooji.s neglected the 
most ordinary military jirecautions, and being suddenly 
atiackeil by the jiitiiots in the jilains of Maipii, W'cre 
defeated with gre it slaughter 'fliis victory secured the 
indejiemlema: of ( 'hili. 

'riio new Pepublic had no sooner vindicated for itself a 
jdace among the nations of South America, than it resolved 
to assist the neighbouring state of Peru in acliieving a 
similar independence, which ^ibject was at last eflected 
after a bloody war of .six year? duration. No small share 
of thi.s Hucce.s.s was due to the daring courage and con- 
summate ability with which Lord Cochrane, under the most 
trying circum.stances, conducted the naval affairs. In 
acknowledgment of these important services a well exw'^ited 
.statue of him has ht‘cn erected in Valparaiso. With 1817 
comuieuced again the national government, under thr* 
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(Jirectorshi|j of^j'*ncral G’Hif^giiis, who held it till 1823, deceasiMl i-ndrtuoiir to hkf* in expiation :n»d h‘v«M,.rf.. 
when he was (joinj)elled to in eoiisetpiern'e of a The Patn^nin.m.s who inli.ihit tlii‘ territory ri 

piopular tuninlt. For a few we.ek'^, a j»ro\iMonal liiuinvirute and Tierra del Knei^o, and N\ho may nnmhtjr nlumi *jn,ti()()^ 
discharged the duties of an exeeiitive Ljoverrinient. (leneral are not ui\en to I'olyL^amy. Tin y \v(»r.^hip one ;^nid imHi-,! 

Freire was next elioseii v’ reel or. Dunn*' the period of Cocln*, ami helieve in llie immoi lain \ ol the so'il. The 
three yeais in which he held the reins of government, the average height of fifty Pataixoin.m.^ talnn at lamloui latelv 
country was Imrussed l^M'onstant disserisnms ; and for the was found to he I) feel iiiehe'.. d’lie lall«->t was (i feet ,Sl 
four years snbsequont te jys resignation it eonlinned in a | inches, ami the le ist (> teet and J ineli. 'I'lie i’inhans tlimr 
state of disorder bordering upon anarchy. From 1S2G to ] seheshold the same jmsition to ."-pipi :i> the miiabii.inis uf 
1830 the goVfwniuent was administeied by .^ix diileiviit the UnitMl Stalls do tow.nds I’.iul.nd Tm ii in.'.tipets 
directors, in addition tft a second jjroMsiun.d tnumvirate. and langnage aic Spanish, nmdilii il b\ ad nixiaieand inter- 
lii 1828, under the administration of (Jenei.d I'into, a coni.-.e with othia- natmiis. Tlie eoiiu-MiinnaiiiP ^ ul social 
constitution was proimdgaled, whicli had the ellVct of life ale much the same in (dub a . in h i m -, 1; * ^ .;o ami 
..eiiiporarily reconeiliu,g jaditieal didereiiees and calming Catholic (Icrmany , and lliisicmai k appb's to di , iivim;, 
parly spirit. In 1S3I, Imwever, when (hmeial Ihic to wa.» amuseinents, and piccpi ii^itn ►Siiiidi\ l^ u 

raised to the chief magistracy, a coM\ention wa^ lalhal ior holiday, and enli\eiird b\ ti ■^li\als. bal:.-., lii. iiin d-, .md 
ihe [uirpose. of revi.sing this constilntion. The! le-iili of it-; conceits. (_hi<‘ki t ami atlili tie .-pm ,ue nnkni-wii, but 
deliberations was the present constitution of (dull, which j good horsi'nian.'^liiji i.- caiminu'i. 'i’li'- gieai c M' nl of 
was promulgated on the 2oih of .May 1833. Kiom that ’ seaboard not onl\ indue s lai_:f iPnnbi-r^ ol lin* miiibi- 
limc (diili h.is enjoyed jcmaikable prosjieiily, and its tants (o visit ioreign iaiid.^ ii- d- iT it. d to a \ 1 1 ice 7.^.('iii))^ 
government lias been adIllllll.'^lered w ilh such til mne^, and l)Ut promotes tin* ditrii-ji.n nt iK i r I'l/ iiii.o i.t iln. most 
rc'giilarity, tliiit it oeaaipies a high rank among nations, and higlilv <adlivateii nations o\ i tC- w i > ■ ot ' Imi. 'J’lio 
its funds stand well ill the Slock Kxchaiige. b-aiiiitul province-. (»1‘ V.ildlvu ai. l l.i ii -nili'ie aie colo- 

After hohliug ollice for tell years, Frict(» letired. and V. IS niz-ai by (iermaus and Nonh A.i.- n e.-. vim pn p;iru 
succeeded by (leneral Ihiliies, a distiippiished ol1ie.-t ihe I liiid)ei, meat, clicese, buttei, !)■ i, diii. .p.d h illier. 

war of imlepcndeiice.. Like, bis [U’edec» s.mii, he w d j ddie univeisitv and the leinpu jMie,. !nll^ \]i\r 

fortunate in (imling in Manuel Aloiitt an .iblc ami int- lli niim)»ered among lluar di-tingiii li<-.l .i np-. i-; Lob !i, 

gent prime minisLu*, wdio was to him what L.nlali*-. hid Liemh, lliaaiaii, ami Kngb-di im n of ^ , im *. 1 h ‘ .Nuiih 

been to Lrielo. In ISbl an insurreclioiiai v moMimait Am 'rie,m (‘oloni''t.s have, been I'linliv in-tnpo -ut d in tl.e 
broke out, lieuded by (leiieiul rriiohi, who, diiiing th*' eoimtiiictioii of Hoiir-mills, t'hgiipl- , aad At 

distuibauc-es in Santiago in the Semaiia Sanl.i was aen tin* commeicial ceiitns, .■^m li .d N’alpiiai >*. ( 'miu , |,r)oii. 
dentally killed. Tiie same [larty tlieii broiiglit foi a.nd a . < ‘opiapo, t.!oi|uiiiibo, and JIiiimo, neny ot the ], .|n;g 

their can^tJjL'bi *he jue.^ideiiey (lemaal .loa* Maiiade Chlljan citizens are of Kii di-h, Id-'ii.h, .iml (I nnin de 
lu C.hai/ hi opposition to 1). Manuel Moiitr, but tie* scent d here are, in the (‘ounii\ about ;i.‘>,i»(!(i L'lu-p' .u,., 
latter was elected, and (!ontiiiuiMl iii ollifs; for two period: I'liielly (Jermaiis, Freticli, ami Lmjiidi. 

(1851 IKGI), To him sueceeded Jose Jo‘n{Uiii Lei“/ f Jly the eoidl il nlion adopt, d oii the 3r»lli Tor i' m- 

(1801-1871), wlio in 1871 was foil >\\ed by Fedem f .May 1833, the soven ignl’, is ihelai'.dto re id** m tin* ‘-i'*'* 

Errazni'iz, and he in Ids tiiiii by Aiiibal Pinto in isyr, people; but the cxercnc ol il^ JiimMon-. i-. <1* b gait d t** 

The, administration of reemit pH'sideiits has been eoiidueted tliiee distinct powers the le..'pl.ili\i', the exeentive, ainl 
with lirmness, w'i.sdoni, and [U'lidenee, They liave been the judicial, d'ho legislative piu.'i cominiltcl t*) th.' 

ready to use tlieir intbieiice for the reform of abuses ami Nalion il (Congress, winch cui.-.n^, ni tin; ('lMi!ib* rs (»f ‘h'pioi 

for the advancement of eivil ami religious liberty, ami ft»r Deputie.s ami Seiiatirrs The i liainbi i- ol \h piitn s com- 
the [ironiolion of every thing which <M)uld lead to iiitTea,se pnsc> over lti() members, eleet..! tor a ti im of thre.* 
tlie prosperity of the e, on n try. \«*irs, on the principle of tspid eh-. t*ii;d dirlints \Mih 

/iWc.f. -The greater pait of ( Tili, wdieii Almagro invadetl ... nlalive. voting, ami by a sniiia :e eiiwn , d l.\ all < jii en'< 

it, was inhabited by the Arnfintuains^ who were, with win- oe, of twenty one mmin of age ii m inn d. or Iwnn v- 

othcr Imliaiis, partly (‘xtenniiuited, but more geiiertllv tive il 'mmarrieil, ami who .ire able to n-ad ami wiuc, an I 

absorbed into the (diiliiiii nationality as at present (‘xisMiig. pay year! ; taxes to a ci riam nimiunr. 

A remnant of iiide[»emlent Aruueanians still oce.u »v a The .senate is composevl ol lower membei .. i bo.cu by N-.nt. 

province .south of the lliobio ; but they .scaively number imlins't election in eacli juoviiice lor a iciin oi nn e year . 

24,000, and am on the deiTeasc. The.se Araueaniaiis a'" L’ne lliinl uf the house is retieweil cvei v tlnv-* \ ii^, 
divided into tnl)e,.s, wdiose, chief, called ;i caeiipie, has from The (3i;uiibe,r of Deputies ami tin* 'sen de li i\e e<»iicur 
two to .six wives, or even more, according to lii.s means rent as wall as sepanite luiictums. Tie- 1- rues bolvaloiio 
of suppolling them ami their progeny. 'Lliey cultivate c.in im[>c:icli the, higher otti:ers uf tk’ .^f.ile lM‘ture tim 
maize, rear lierd.s of horses, .sheep, and catth*, weave Senate. It originates all money lalL, .md me. i-iin's relating 
coar.se w’oollcn.s, build comfortable cottages, binding the to the military torce of llie eonntrv. 'Ike S'li.ite alone h:us 
beams together by the rope creeper LinUzahala the liglit of promium-ing judgment un public lunciionarics 

and from the reed m.ake .simfl.s for tlicir impeached by the (.’hainber uf Depnin s, it conllims eccle.si- 

lances. They acknowledge a crenlor goil called Pill.in, and a^lical nominalioiis, ami in ccitsin c i givc.-j or wiihlu)lds 
Bomeiuferior diviuitie.s, such as Fponeman, the gml of war, it.s comsent to the Acts of tli*' cxeciiiixi*. In all othc'- 

Moilen, the god uf gooil, ami (Im’rubu, the god of j‘vil, proeeolings of tlie hgmkituie the comiiiient \oie*‘ of tlje 

They have neither temples nor priests, their worship con two Inm^cs i.s iieee‘'Miy. L.iws may originate with either 
si.sting of the .sacrificing ^ some animal under a tree body, but rej[uire to be parsed by#botli hoiistxs, saneti«iiieil 
belonging to tlio Magnolia order, the Ihyviis clolensis, by the prixsiilent (after eoiisultalion witli the (’omieil of 
wliich is considered sacred by them. This tree wa.s lii-st State), and proiiinlg.ijeil by the minister to whose dejiart- 
dcHcribed by Dr Winter, who accompanied Drake in his inont the matter relates, 'rim perioil during winch the 
expedition round Cape Horn in 1577. The Araucaniana (Amgress aits is limited to the three winter ninntlm, but 
Httffive also in sorcerers and enchantments, and that every the session may bo prolonged by tho pre.si*ieiit for fifty 
naL.iml death, other than by old age, is caused by tho evil d.iys. On the day before the regular si s.sion clo.se.s, tlie 

influenco of some one, whose life the friends of the senators elect seven of tlieir number ti» form the conscrvit- 
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tive coiiiiiiittnc, whioli roplsiccs Congress during its proro- 
gation ill the duty of observing the conduct of the execu- 
tive. 

PrcpiUent. 'Hie executive power is coimnitted to the president, with 
ii salary of .£3^00, as supremo chief of the nation, lie is 
chosen by indirect election, and liolds office for a term of 
five years, after expiry of which lie is nut eligible for re- 
election until other tive years liavi* elapsed The president 
v’.oneludes treaties, and declares peace or war ; he a[)poiiits 
and removes ministers, councillors, and clerks of depart' 
meiit, as wvW as dijiloiiiatic representatives, consuls, and 
the administrative i)llieers uf provinces, lie also inducts 
the higher leg.d and juilicial functionaries; but the nomi- 
nation of lliese officers, as well lus of ecclesiastical digni- 
taries, mn^t i»roi‘eed from the Coniicil <»f Slate. He 
distributes the army and navy at will; and ^\liea, with 
the sanction of tlu‘ Senate, he assumes tin* command of 
the national troops in jicrson, he has the exclusive bestowal 
of naval and military commissions, though ordinarily 
appointments of this nature must be ii[)pro\ed ])y the 
Senate. 

The [iresidcut is liable to impcaeliincnt for mal- 
administration for a year after the expiry of his authority. 
During that time he is not allowed to leave the country, 
except with the permission of Congress. All the other 
ofHcers ot (jovernment are subject to the same law : but 
in their case the time is mure limited. 

rcMucil of 'rhe Council of State is comiioscd of ministers in the 

StJlu. exercise of their functions, a meml»cr of the courts of 
justice, an ecclesiastical dignitary, a. general or admiral, a 
chief of the administration of linaiices, and one ex-minister 
or diplomatic agent,- all na?ned l>y the president, together 
with six other councillors, named one-half by the Senate 
and one-half by the (ffiainbcr of Dcputie.s. The duties ol 
the f^onncil of State are to advise and act as a clicck upon 
the president. 

Exri'utive The government is conducted by five cabinet ministers, 

^lepurt- ti^cli with a salary of £1200. The Miiiisiro del Interior 
presides over the pre]mration of the national statistics, 
over mads and railroads, ])nblic buildings, and hospitals; 
the Ministro de Ifacienda over the tinanco; the Ministro 
de Jiisticia, Culto, Instniccion over the law and prisons, 
the eluirch, and ediieati(jn ; the ^linistro de Clnerra over 
the army and navy ; and the Ministro del Rsterior over 
foreign affairs anil colonization. The j)resident has no 
])ower of enforcing obedience to orders relating to any one 
of these departments until they have i»Len conlirmed by 
the minister in charge. The ministers are entitled to 
take part in all tlie debates of (’ongress; but, unless 
holding at the same time the office of senatf)r or of dejmty, 
they are not allowed to vote. Any of them may be 
im[ieached by the Chamber of Dejuilies for treasmi against 
the la\ts of the state, or for the mal-admini.stratimi of the 
duties of his office. An action may be bmught imaimst 
tliiun even by jirivate individuals who have suffered by any 
of ihoiracls if the Senate, to whom appeal lun.'-t in the first 
[ff.icc be made, decide that there is sufficient ground for 
Complaint. 

liucrilgo- fliivfnnnmt.- Upon the executive depend directly 

vfrnnieiit. the administrative officials througliont the country. For 
:idmini«'tr:itive purposes (Jhili is divided into fifteen pro- 
vinces, each witli subordinate departments, subdelcuations, 
and di.strici.^, und otje^scttlemenl, viz., the piovim-cs of 
Atacama, ('oipiimbo, Va'par.iiso, Aconcagua, Santiago, (Jol- 
ehagna, Cnncb, Talca, Maulc, Niibic, Cofjcej»cii'n, Aiaiico, 
Valdivia, Iffiiiifjuihue, and tdiilot!% and the .settlement of 
Magellan. 'Hie capital is Santiago, on the Mapocho. Each 
of the provinces i.w governed by an intendaiit, wiio i.s 
* nominated by the pre.^ident, and hold.s office for t ju c'o years. 

Thi* departments arc under governors, who hold ollice fur 
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a similar term. The intend ant generally as governor 
in that department in which the capital of the province is 
situated, and is, at the same time, mayor of the municipal 
corporation ; but the authority of this body is very limited, 
as it cannot dispose even of its local funds without the 
permission of Government. The subdelegates arc appointed 
by the governors for a period of^ two years, as arc also 
the inspectors of district.s. these offices are com- 

pulsory, those who decline serve being liable to fines. 

ff'lifi united revenue of the municipal corporations of 
Chili amounts to about £r)00,00lVjf which about £80,000 
is coutributed by the State, and the remainder derived from 
local sources. 

The j)rocedure of the (ffiilian courts of justice is based Jiulicia' 
on the same fundamental principles as those which hold ‘b*pn^' 
aiiumg the Latin nation.^ generally, and ap[>roximates 
therefore to that of eipiity. Evidence is mostly taken by 
depositions in writing. The suitor appears by a sworn 
jiroeiirator or attorney, who imi.st be conversant with the 
ti‘chnicalitics of the law. In tlie higher courts, the aid of 
au advocate is fiirtlier obligatory. The advocate, who 
combines the functions of the consulting lawyer with those 
of the barrister, is only admitted to [iractiee after taking a 
uinv(5r.sitv ilegree, and jKissiiig an examination by the 
Supreme Court. Trial by jury is unknown, except as 
applicil in a modified form t(» libel cases connected with 
the press. The whole law of Chili is being gradually 
digested into codes, the civil, penal, commercial, «kc. 

The su|)reme court, wliich sits at iSantiago, takes cog- 
nizance of criminal and civil eanses alike. Us decisions 
are final, and also bind the Covernment upon questions of 
law submitted fur the consiileration of the bench. There 
are three court.sof intermediate ajipcal, sitting in Santiago, 

Serena, and Concepcion, wliicb also have bdfh cpJbiinal and 
civil jurisdiction, and wliose decisions are final in certain 
cases. 

In each department of every province there are one or 
more salaried juilges of letters (or judges learned in the 
law^), who divide among them the local jurisdiction, — the 
criminal and civil .sides being, in [ilaces of importance, 
vo.sted in different judges, each of whom, as a rule, sits 
alone. Below these, again, are tlie judges of subdelega- 
tions and of districts, of whom tlie latter can only decide 
civil ca.se.s when the value at ksne is below .£10, and in 
eriiiiinal causes ejii arn st the criminal and [irepare evidence ; 
while the former decides civil suits up to .£40 value, hears 
appeals from the district judge, and takes cognizance of 
minor criminal offences. 

In jffi.ices where access to a judge of letters is difficult, 
an alcalde or local police, magistrate retains a limited juris- 
diction. With a view to reduce litigation, the law expressly 
encourages reference to arbitration in vaiffifUs forms ; and 
the duties of public prosecutor and public advocate are 
[)crfurmcfl by officials, who intervene before the higher 
courts and the judges of letters in all cases which involve 
(mblic morality, or the interests of the State, of minors, of 
the incapable, of the ab.sent, and of charitable trusts. 

I Military and ecclesiastical offences come under the cog- ^ 
nizance of sjjecial tribunals, but iii'ither ecclesiastical nor 
military iiersons are, as such, exciiqit from the jurisdilfttion 
of the ordinary tribunals in rcs[»ect of offences against the 
law of the land. Certain special jurisdiction is reserved 
to the Cotjncil of State and^to the revenue courts; and 
under a treaty with (Ireat Britain, guaranteeing the mutual 
! right of search in suspected slave vessels, a mixed tri- 
j Imnal decides, without ajipeal, as to the validity of cap- 
1 lure. 

' The clerks and sccretarie.-< of the higher courts, andi^ 

; sccri*tnrie8 of the judges of letters, must be qualified 
ailvocateii. as id®') the notaries public, who are charged 
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with Ip and preserving legal instruments, some 

among their number being particularly entrusted with the 
registry of landed property, and of deeds of partnership, 
having then the title of notary conservator. The registers 
are open to public inspection. 

Religion.— T\i\^ form of worship recognized by the con- 
stitiition is the lloman^CathoIic, yet (Tovernineiit tolerates 
the public profession o^’ ptbers. For tlic purjKises of 
ecclesiastical administration^ Chili is divideil into four 
dioceses — one archbishopric and 3 bishoprics- wliicli arc 
subdivided into 144 parishes. The salary of Hu* archbishop 
is .£1600, of the bisliops of Concepcion and Si rena £1200 
each, and of Aiicud £1000. The salaru^^ of llie curates 
range from .1:20 pej; aiimiin to £200. Tlui ini.'^sion 
department is under the direction of Capucliin frians, and 
consists of a prefect and sub-prefect, and a staff of 30 
missionaries and several clia[>laiiis, statioiuid in ihc. provinces 
of Arauco, Valdivia, Ijlanquihue, and Magallancs. Then- 
labours among the adult Indians produced litthi fruit, but 
in their schools they have been more suece-ssful. Wor- 
ship, including salaries and repairs of cliurche.'^, costs 
Government annually £63,423. 

In Santiago there is one handsome l*n)te.stant cJum-li, 
in Valparaiso three, ami a chajiel in 'Palca. Koui'in 
Catholicism exists iu a mild form among tlic (‘duc.ilcd 
cla.s.scs, but willi a good deal of .superstitiun among tin* 
miners and peasantry {/tnasos and {jufftilDiits). There is 
only one great place of pilgrimage in Chili, and that is to 
an image of tin* Virgin in the church of Ainlaeollo, a small 
village near Serena. Upwards of 20,01)0 perstins vimI it 
annually, and tlio yearly festival is occasiomdly presideo 
over by the bishop of the province, when the image i.s 
carried i^jj^j^mcession round Iho s«[uiire. Tin*, greatest 
devotees aVe tne miners. 

Education.--{hQ (list educational establishments in rank 
are the University ami the National Institute id S;intiagi>. 
Tlie university, wliich grants degrees in law and medicine, 
has 37 profe.ssors, b('sid(is nmneroiis a.*<sistatil.s, and is 
attended by nearly 700 students. It is governed by n 
rector iiiul a vice-rector, a si‘(‘n'l:ny, and the tiv-e ileanuis nf 
the faculties nf humanity, matlieinalics, nn‘diciiie, law, and 
theology, who arc also charged \vitli tin* inspection of 
education in all schools llirouglnnit tlie republic. Who- 
ever has the necessary elementary kno\N lodge ma> attend 
the classes without paving fc(*s. 

The preparatory section or “ Institute,'’ corresj»onding 
with our high .schools, is uinler the management of a reelnr, 
a viee rector, 48 masters, and several inspectors. It is 
attended by about lOOO pupils, of whom only tho.se ]>ay 
who lodge and board in the establishment, tl!isc«»sting i‘32 
a year. The institute is endowe<l with 43 exliibitiim.s or 
bursaries, 13 (ff which are ilivided e(piiilly among youths 
from Peru, liolivia, and Fcuador. 

These two esUblLshnieiits eosl tin* <lov»'imnrnt anmiully l'*J.^OO0. 
Lyceums, on the sameplmi itsthc Niilioiuil liistiliiti*, inve^tnhlKlieU 
in every pnmneial capital, 16 nltogi tlK r, ainl :tie supported by 
local taxation, government grants, mid fees from pupils. Iu these 
institutions boarders pay mi miuiial .sum of mid day seliolms 
JlJ2, 8s, ; but many receive iiistrnntioii gratMifously. The direetly 
practical branchesuf cdiiealion receive the largest share of attention, 
out the learned laiiguage.s mv not neglei ted. The lyeeiiins of Talea, 
Concepcion, and Serena pos.ses.s the jirivilege of granting tlegree.s in 
inathemutios and cliendstry. 

Government expeiuls annual ly on the lyi-eunis in the province 
£35,000, and they are attendi by 2‘JOO jaipil.s. t'lovernment 
supports be.siileS 810 schools tlinuigliout tbeeouiitry, in uhieh 62, *220 
children are taught the catechism, n-ftiling, \vvitin.!',.mithiiietij*, and 
geography. Those who elioosi> iiiay learn in aildition the histories of 
Ghili and America, .saerod history, drawing, mn^ic emi .sewing. 
Thei*e are ilso 480 private schools,* with 24,000 pupils, which differ 
nmEj^n the rank of the children than in the subject^ taught. 

0^0 iii every 3*8 of the population in Santiago can read, ami 1 in 
every 4*4 can both read and write- and the proportion is nearly 
the same in the provinces of Atacama, (luquimoo, ValparaiKo, (.Vm* 


ce|H*ion, and <'hiloe ; w'hile !n the entire ]M)pulatioji of the n publie. 
one in 7 '-an re.ul, and on«' in can buth rea<l and write. Upon an 
average 1 child bn t very 2t'71 inliahilmils goes to .scluml. In tin 
public schools each efiild costs IJoveinnicnl .'in iiMTage of ‘Vc 
.shillings. 

yVf/Vr shtju'iiuj the number of children, ed tie, tied at the /tubhc tm 
jnuvatr nehfnds^ ami the pro^uirtioa nj ^>\i}>ils fo inhabitants. 
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of priesls there an* seininarn-s in .Strcii.i. V.iliLii.iho, Smtiigo, 

Tu 1(M, t 'oiieepeion, and Aiieiid, si\ in all, atlcndcd l'\ ahtdit r»3.‘» 

\nung men, .Mud <*nsting (Jovciniin'iil t,‘>oiio .innii.illy I m ih'* 
edu<'ali«*n oj teachiss, tlicic ,iii' iwo m hmiU fnj bm.ilf' Inf 

men ThiM'e are also in S.nitiago a sdiool foi the blind .iiid .m iilojr 
for tiu* dc<if and dumb. 

In the milit.uy .iciub'ins in Saiitiago there arc lim ]inpib, cost- 
ing annn.illy £7200 ; annexed (. U is tl'c naval acaihniv, c(i*-tiiig 
£*26im, with 100 pupil.s. In ValjMiaiso is the piietical naval 

land, costing t**26oO, with ['UpiU; as, liuid hn music, costing 
tTfiU, vvilh ItiO pupils; an ac.idem' of puinling, costing tloim, witli 
7o pup: is : «>ne of .sculpt Mil*, costMig tVcio, with .JO pupils, .mi .'L;i‘i- 
eultuialmid pidytcclinic school, with l*n pti['ils. co.st mg iT-J'iD There 
are also a national lihiary and niiKciim and oIim-i vatoiy, • o^ing 
annnillv about £4il<Hi. MiislmsaiviiUo* mploycit loteadi in pri.sons 
and in barracks. Altegetlicr tin icaic upw.iiils ot ll'nii i‘duc,'iiion:d 
esl.iblisbmelit.s. to which tlie State cttiiliibiitcs i’l*'al,lH) 0 , .md tfn‘se 
establishments are attcmled b\ about pupils V’mtber l.j 

aid iu the dilliision of knowledge (lovimnn nt duiributi-. innong 
the pooler .sehool.s text book-., cheap editions of stand ml anlh-.r, 

- ehielly Freiieb transhiteil into Spanisli. 

Jit )h i\dritt J astituthns.’^-Aw ( liiU tlieri'iii'e 12 liusp.t.ils^ Oi.uities. 
with an averagu uiimbiT uf 4l,‘.b'U) patients; 1-^ la/ar 
honse.s (l(tr.ff)rhts) witli 2230 pntimts; 31 di^peiiMiries, 
]>mviiiing mmlicincs during the ye.ir ti> 203,1110 mck 
|u*n[de; 1 asylum for tlio iiisuiie, with 373 p.itieni.s ; [ 
fotimlling bo.spitals, w’itli SI.3 eliihlrcn ; 6 liosspuis, wjih 
763 poor; 3 refuges for fallen women, with <1|0 iiiiiiate>; 
and 3 establishments for oipbaiis, with oOO. Kor the 
.support of ihe.se eharities Governnieiit eontiiliules annually 
on an average £-31,300. 

There are several prisons, one Imiise of eorreetion, ami Prisons 
a large ])enitentary, the wdiole eo.diin: Uo\ eminent annually 
about £23,000. 

Lrgntlans. -The Chilian leg:i( Ion for Fi.inee and Fitiglaml bcv^'iitiont 
is ill Paris. The ministers .sahirv is £1800; with other 
salaries and siimliies, it eo.sKs £3000. In Washington tin* 
expense of the legation is L'l I0()/, in Lima, £2800, in 
ihilivia £1300; iu Iliieiios Ay res,^ whieli serves also lor 
Brazil, .£2600. • 

7%‘ yVf'ft-s.— Tlie pw.ss in Chili is improving. There Pici**. 
an* one or more, daily new.spapers in eveiy town ul iui- 
portance, and almut 30 piijiers and magazines [uiblished 
weekly or montlilv. The otfieial organ of the Goveninient 
if 3 the Artiurtnio\ of the TiUW Court.s, the f/mefn 
tie lo8 Tribinuih:s\ of the university, the Analei de la 
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Unwnmad, and of the Church, Xa Semia Cotohra, 
There are also (Jernuiu iintl English newspapers. The 
national litenitnre of Chili belongs chiefly to the belles 
lettres class, tingeil with French ideas. The scientilic 
writers are mostly foreigners or the descendants of 
foreigners. On an average, three times more books are 
iii)j>orted from France llian from England; Ilmi times 
more thjui from Spain, or the United Slates, or Germany; 
anil twenty-two times more than from Belgium. 

Pust-njfiir. «The number of letters that passed through 
the post otliee in lS7t was 5 millions; ot nevvsj)ajMMs, 
periodie.ils, and eireiilars, 7i millions; and of samples, 
12,000, besidi’s ollieial despatches. 

Ann?/ <t?oi Stn'?/.- The army of Chili, wdiich in time of 
war has e.Nceedeil -loOl) men, was redneed in 1^75 to 
3500, consiMiiig of 700 cavalry, 2000 infantry, and 800 
artillery. Tlii'i force is distributed (ni sentry duties and 
upon the- frontiers, but the real uiilitary strength of the 
country is th“ National Guard. 

The National Guard, also divided into cavalry, infantry, 
and artillery, averaged 55,()0() men from ISr>7 to 1871, 
but in 1."'75 had booomo reduced to 22,0<>0, tlie oounlry 
being at peace. 

'Hie navy <;()nsista of two ])owerful ironclads, the 
“ Almirante. Cochrane” and the “ Valj>araiso,” constructed 
in England, each of 1(100 horse power, ainl of about 2000 
metrie tojis measmement, besides thua* corvettes, as|i»o]», 
and several Ininsport vessels on active service, and two 
corvettes ulIoeatiMl to the naval scliools. All are steamers. 
The marine force amounted in 1S75 to 1000 men, inelud 
ing sailors, engineers, ullieers,a!id 200 marines and artillery- 
men. 

MiihniJ Prntii(i't(oiis.—C]n]i is r.cli in njincrals. Amojnj its 
Tucnils .iif ifoM, sil\rr, copisT, liiid, , ntiiiiMiiy, <M»l.:dt, /iiw, iiu*k«*l, 
tiihimilli, iotri, nmlylMlcmnn, nntl ipiii k‘'d\*'i, foimd in ininos in tin- 
ijorthrni di^i^ioa, n)jlh* lirh l»cds ut r<M] o(cii|iv the Houth<*ni divi- 
>inii, liul (iidv fojijxT, silver, Ill'll cord <*ue pmiitalilc to any extent. 
'I’lie VIII ions oies tire found in all the ‘■eri'-s of locks tielwemi 
gr.inite and li.w lis(i<, tlie l.itter la iin4 st( i iIj- in ( 'liili. The \eiiis 
generally run Irom N. nml N.W. to S and S.K. ; in some places, 
however, llieir (’onr-.e is irregular, or tle v e\ti-nd K, and W. 

The jiiuiferons veins riui nearly paiallel to the iiiiiH'ifeet cleavage 
of the siiiionnding gi.iuite rocks. t\i|>|iei (Ue^, containing a small 
(pianliU of gold, an* generally associ.iled with micaceous spisnl.ii 
ilYiii. Sonn* mnc's am leniaikiihle for lln vain l\ of niineiala mixed 
w ith the g<pld, such <is g.ih iiii, hleiule, i and non puit*-s, aid 

fieroxnle of non. Tin se snli«lanees are fniind di'-'-eminated in <|n:nt7 
veins running neaily N. and S. Near Ill.ij'i l are M.me veiy pool 
g(jM mines, in the heds nt the gvpscdii, l..inialion, in alteu-d jel- 
spalhie clay-.sl.ite, wliiili alleiuate with [iniph* puiphyiilie e«»n- 
glmneiate. 

The rii-lnsi silver mines aie found in .Inrassii- rocks of the Oidilic 
foriiiatiori in the poiMiice of \tac.inia 'lie ii( lies! distiiets are 
rh'ihaiidllo, 'fres I'lint.is, Khiii<hi, and ('aiMeoies. Jji (’jianan illo 
the upper p.ti L of the mine> proilin e liiiiin nsi- (piantilies of eiiiholite, 
while ill tiiOM' of ( ' (lai olf',. o|| the fionilel «d Ijuliv la, the elllojide 
ofsdvei !-. loiind in still grealei i|’iaiilitie>,. And in general lh<*seaie 
the two kllds 'd' ^il\e| oi'e m< t With nio-.t lleijiii-ntiv in the Iijipi I 
l* inaiMt ihe v*'!!!*- ; W Idle as t In* moies In I dfnr ilu-pi i, tin- pn-\ .lll- 
iiig oris ale v.ii i"!N kind', of pscoi'vtile oi i.d o!’..-,, pfdvha^ite, 
'i;d aig'iitite di tin- '.iilpiiuiet » t -ih ei. Native mIm i, m mnalh-r 
di largei in}i*"< ^ i-' geneially found in the iippii n-gnm, altimngh 
at < 'h.ihau dlo, fidjii tlie viin .S.iii .lean, at tiel Ixdow the 
'iiifu*', ?iiii,ooo diinirs d( met.illie silvirwere evti.nttd in a few 
month'*, tiohl is also found in Magellan. 

t'ltppri is iiioie ei|i).d'v dist lilniti'd th.m silver over llie noitliern 
pifviie-es. and is nm'tlv foiin.l in the hnver giamlie ami iiieta* 
Ijiolj.hie -I histd^e senes, where it js met W’llli Tliost ahnndaiit'y a ‘5 
jivritc'., although ot]ii*i ores are also eomiiioii, ‘•m h as honiite or 
variegate 1 utpjii-i, the l.hc'K oxide, malachite, and alaeamite. |)o. 
mevlvUe. <»r :ir-piii(al i opp< r. is toiind in the ( 'alalai/o mine, near 
(’oijninil>i> ; thf hvtirii'ilit ate’ and oliv eiiite in the mine San .\iitonio, 
near t opinpo ; the vanailiate of i-opper wi cavities in an aisenio- 
pliosjdiiite of liMil. ilniig with anioi]dioiis eiirlioinite of lead and 
copper, in Mina (ii-nmle rn* Lh Manpiesa, near Anpieros. Tliat 
yate ore, the owihloii'le of cupper, 01 atacainite, ocmirs at Hemo- 
Hiios and >anta lf"sn in veins in gumite. The principal eop|ii-r 
mines are in the provinces rif \taeairia, 1 ’orpiiinho, and Aeuniagiia, 
8:d the mod uiiiiottaiit mtc thot«. of San .Inan and ( urri/al, near 


Copiapo, La Higuera, near Coquimbo, and Tamaya, abbnt 40 miles 
from tlie conat, and 70 from (^ 0 ((iiimbo. Tliia last is a mountain 
district about 3500 fc3t above the sea, which produces about 150,000 
cwta. 11 year of various kinds of siilphimds, of a produce from 9 to 
04 ]ier cent. Tanibillos, 10 leiigues from Coipriinbo, produces prin- 
cipally poor suljdiurets ; Runcral, near the nver, entirely poor car- 
Inmates ; Aiidaeollo, carbonates, oxides, o.xysulphurets, and native 
copiier; La Higuera, black sulphurcts and pyrites; Hemidiira tod 
Huhsco, carbonates and sulphuivts of Igr produce. In the Cordil- 
leras, above Huasco, are some niiiiei^'iaimng ores of copper, silver, 
ami Icjiil conihined together. SilTer and copper mines are sold by 
the ‘Miiirra,” or twenty-fourth part of the share of the mine. 

The must common ores of cobalt are tjie arsenate and the suljdi- Cf»alt. 
arsenate, eoiitainiug from 1 9 to ‘^2 per ee.nt. of cobalt. 'I’he most im- 
pmtaiit mine is the Veta Blanca of San Juan. At Tnmbillos and 
Hmisfu there are mines coutaiiiiiig glance cobalt, and arsenate or 
erythrine ; the former sort is frequently combined with nickel, 
which has been Ibuyd in considerable quPtntilics in a mine in the 
(’orilillv.is above Copiapo. 

The Milphiirel of zinc iy found in various parts, us well as anti- 
mony, lemi, manganese, bismuth, mercury, and inolybdena. Iron 
ores of every description sue very abundant; amongst the m.»st 
peculiar are coqiiimbite, or whib* copperas, and copiapite, or yellow 
copperas, much iisnl by the inliai ilnnts for dyeing and tanning, 
ill the manufnetun* of ink, and tor other ]nirposes. 

IJypsum is found in immense heds, particularly in the province of 
Santiago. The tine massive vaiicry calleil alabaster is found at the 
Silto (le Agua. near to Saiiliago, of a quality nearly equal to that 
of Italy. Lapis lazuli is found in the (.'ordilleiaa above the province 
of ( 'oqiiimlio, blit it is inijtossilile to convey large slabs to the coast, 
and the principal use of the small pioee.s is to make ultramarine; 
blit as the artificial equals the native in brillinney of colour and 
peiniamiH'y, it is not <.l mneh vnlue. In tlie province of Atacama, 
when* it borders on Bolivia, aie exleijsivu dejmsits of the nitrnti? of 
soda ami the boriile of lime and soda. 

nf gieat ami ineivasiiigim|)ortaneeare the coal mines in southern Oaal. 
riiili, extmiding along the coast from the provi/ice of (-oncefKjioii 
in 3()'* r»n' S. hit. to the Straits of Magellan, inelltdiiig some of the 
islands of (’hiloe. The riehc'-l and at the same time tlie oldest coal 
mines are immediately south from tlie I’dobioat (Joronel, liOtii, ami 
Lebii. Tliese coal mines are worked on the same Phu;. as those 
in Knglaml with all the modern iinprovMunents^luifrrreeessiiries. 
Steamers coal at the pit’s mouth, and a great deal of the ore that 
used to he (••irrieil to Knglaml b) i*e smelted is now' sent to Coronul 
and Lota. There are also exi-cie i\r wniks for amalgamating silv'er 
nml smelting ores in (’opiapo, (’h.ifian'illo, Carrizal, ami tiuayaean. 

Of the entire metal expoits eiq'per is 7(1 per cent, and silver 25, 

The amount of coal produced annually is iiicre.ising so rn]mlly that 
it will probably soon average tnnii 2 to 3 millions of tons. Tlie. 
aveiagc value of the mineials exported is above 4U per cent, of the 
v.ihieof the whole of tlie e.xporl.s, while that of agricultural pro- 
diii'ts is about 44 per cent. 

rnff'tifUr, Kiwjilom . — The Chilian flora contains 128 genera. Flora, 
'I’vvi-nty-tvvo of the geneni helonging to the eoiitiiient of Knrope, are 
not indigenoii.s to I'hili, while, on the other hand, th.at country j 
po'-M-ses thiily-six Lreiiei.i not. belonging to Kiirope. M 

A'f! icultnrc. - Till Chili had toeoin]iete with California and Aus- 
tr.ili.i in the foreign markets, llie agiienltiiral apfiliaiiees were of 
that Hide deseriptitni iiitrodneed by the Spaniards. Thejilouglis were JW 
jointed sii«'ks; com was trodden out by mares or oxen, winnowed 
by thiovving it up against the wind, and gioumi in small prirnij^ 
live mills. All this i.s now changed. The largest and mosr 
jijqiroved ngrieiiltiiral imph-nieiiis manuruetured in the United 
Slates ami in Kiigland aie me.v employed, whi!e„the Hour mills 
in p«o\oi and niaeliiiierv rival the best in (Ireat Britain. Uaic is 
also being taken to impiove the hieeds by the introdiirtioii of 
h«ii''i*s, cattle, and sheep from I'.ngland. Abiuit 8*2 piT cent, of the 
eiiiiie snrlai'e of Chili is desert, moiiiitain ]iast(ire, am) foiests, and 
only about 18 per emit, aialde hind. Tliere arii in tbe country 
30,1)00 estates of various sizes, bum many square miles to a few 
Meres. 'I'he mo.st important agiieiilluial ])rodu(T, both for home 
<<uisnmplion find exportation, is 7/7// of, of which the average yield 
over the w huh' country is 7 fo* 1, and the averagi- annual quantity 
Irom 1,305,000 to 1,380,000 qiiarieis, of wliieli ni»oiit two-thirds are 
exporteil in grain, Hour, ami his< uit In the piovinee of Santiago 
llie yield may be e.stirnated at 1*2 for 1. Of luirhy the average 
annual ]irodiietion is ‘200,000 (pia iters, nml the yield in the pi*o- 
viiiees ill which it is ciiltivateil H5 for 1. The value of the nnmial 
expoit aveiages £200,1)00. The /Hi in used as malt and food for 
lM)rses. is grown in evaiy part of Chili excepting in Chiloe 

and the teriitory of Magidlan, and yiehls 20 to 30 for one. In the 
green state it forms two of the firiiieipal national di-shes, choelos 
and Iminitns, eaten by both rich and poor. But the mo.st uiiivcnial 
national dish i.s .supplied by the kidney btm {Pktseolua vtdm^ 
botli ill the green ana the dry state. The- average annual prodnWiii 
lod.OOO qiinitere, and the yield 9 for 1 . South from the Manle, ]Mase 
are more cultivated than kidney b(*ana. The average proiluce is 
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27,000 quHFle.r*;. iThc U indigenous lo Chili. The largest 
quantity afid the best are grown in the rainy provineesof (’hiloc and 
Valdivia, where the yield varies from 10 to 4ii for 1. 'fhe :iverag«‘ 
annual prodin’e is 3,100,000 husliels in the whole of Chili. Of 
walnuts the average annual iirodiice is 48,000 Ini^lnds. Although 
♦Jiereare 14,r)H0 hearing olive trees in tlie country, the extraction of 
the oil from the herries is only beginning to receive due attention. 
There are 890,000 mulbcnry trees^ but the breeding of silkworms has 
as yet not suce,eeded. '^te. number from eight (icn to twenty 
millions ; and really good iiVi^iona of port and claivt :in» nnule, 
although the great bulk goes tJrfckike a coarse brandy, a catelan-like 
wine called moslo, and the great beverages ofllu' poorer classi's, called 
chicha and chacoli. The most important plant for the fatt«‘ning of 
cattle is a lurenu^ the MaSk'fUJfo sativti^ wliiidi lloiiriMhes throughout 
all the warmer n*giou.s of Chili. It is sown in v\ inter, 21 husliels 
to the euadra, under a sprinkling of earth, is cut Irom three to four 
times in the year, and irrigated fioni five to ten limes, mrordingto 
the nature of the soil, afid yields of green food l!l tnim the euadra. 
(Mile brought from the mountains, and o\eii th.il h.ne been work- 
ing in cai’ts and in the plough, are spei-dily fillciied on ir, while 
■ows fed on it yiehl rieh milk and butter. Tlic bills in the warm 
regions of ('hili are sparingly eovered with a sliort and wiry glass, 
which, after one winter of abundant rain, lasts for two seasons, 
even altbougb the succeeiling winter may have been drv. 
imber. The sterile plains mid mountains produce the carob tree (rm/- 
tonui) wliirb, in defiance of a broiling sun, sticb lies out its spaeimis 
limbs, covered with foliage, forming nn agHM-.ilde ivticat to the 
weary traveller hy <lay as well as by night ; the espino {Jiuum 
Cavenia) inferior to the carol) Ireeinsi/e, hardness, and duiahility 
of its tiniher; and the great torch thistle, whose long, mmaith 
sjiiuos are useti hy the country people t«»r knitling-mcdles, .nml 
whose interior woolly substance, stripjied of iU llcshy liaik, loniis the 
beams ami rafters of the cottages of the peasant ly in the noi Din i| 
provinces. Timber i.s almiidaiit in all the provinees S. of San- 
tiago, hut rhielly in Araiiito, Valdivia, and Chiloc, whieh may bi* 
toniied the foiust region of (diili. Tliere arc ullogether aliovc a 
hundred ililferent kinds of indigenous trees, id' wliieh imt more than 
thirteen ever shed their leaves. Several have been fouml si-i vue.ibie 
in ship-building, but for lairposos of honsc-eaipnitrv non»‘ allord 
an adequate substitute for pine. Ornamental woods are maie«*, 
and too soft for the use of cahinet-inakers. The pmnipiil timher 
trees are •' Chilian oak {Fwiuh ohliifna) which attains a 

height of 100 feet, and as tlie timher retains itssoundnev, in water, 
it miike.s cxctdlent stakes ; tlic lingue [Persen Lnitpo ) 90 feel, which 
fnriiishos the best wood for furniture, wliilo the baik is of gre.it 
value in tanning; the penmo the bark of 

whieh is used in Valdivia for tanning, — the ('lennansexpoiting l:itg»? 
quantities of first class .sole leather, of wdiieh tlic hugest qiiaiitil^ 
goes to England ; two sjiccies of cypress, both e\» ceding in height 
the loftiest trees in Kiiglaml,— the tiinlM r,of a reddish hue, is usia' 
for beaiii.s, doors, ]iillara, and ornamental fluniing The (ypress 
{Lihnredrm chUnisis) grows on tlic Andes of the middle provinces, 
while the Lilwa liras htnujoni is found on the southeiii .\ndes 
The quillay tree .SV/pn/jfO'/o) grows iioitli fiom the Uioloo. 

A decoction of the hark is used for clearing the eolonis in dyeng and 
cleansing .articles of silk atid woollen elolli, and .is a wash for the 
hair. Tim laurel {TAiiiretin (iromatirn) is a tall handsome tree, 
hut its wood warp.s so niiieh that it is snilable onlv for the eoaisest 
work. The lunio Lama) jirodmes timber liker the Kiig. 

lish oak than tlmCbilian oak. Tim Arauc.ini.in pine 
imhficata) IfiO feet, ilonrislies on tin' mount. iins tiom tin* Iliobio. 

When seen from adhstaiice the trees look like gigantic nmbiell.is 'I’he 
cone, wliieh takes two years to ripen, contains from .sO to louobl^mg 
nuts 2 iiiehe.s lopg, which, when cooked, form more delicate eating 
than ehe.stnnts. Under the governorship of O’ Higgins their trunks 
were used for Mhip-miis|s ; hut at present the e\]iensc of bunging 
them to the coast prevents their being «>m]d«»Md in ibis way. The 
Chilian cedar v^r alcree (FiLroan /ioAo/o*//Vo\ is the laigest ami 
most impoitaiit tree in Chili. Tim wood is reddish, soft and dnrahlc, 
and not liable to w,arp. The trunk is divi«lcd into pieces of 8 feet 
long, and then split up into bnanls d or 7 inches hroiid, ami about 
half an inch thick, which is, on aceonnt of the straightness of the 
fibre, very easily efreeted. An ordinary tree yields from oiM) to (JOO 
of these hoards The general height is from l.'iO to l.So feet. Yet 
some Hpeeiniens have been met witli 3l>0 feet high a id fiO in 
circumference, which yielded Upwards of ;V2tHl boards. The best 
grow in Llanquilme, Chilots and Valdivia. Indeed, the luxuriance 
of vegolatioii in these regions is as great iis in tlie tropms. The 
foroat.s ure frequently quite iriij^etrahle on aeeoimt of the i reepers 
and the “quilu,*’ a rudely branched reed, wliieh, howevi-r, .ilfords 
a good food for the cattle. A creeper (LnrdiaaMiti hitrrnafa) i.i 
used by the Araucanians instead of ropes. In the same districts 
grows likewise the toligai or coku {Chmjvm Cokoa), a bamboo- 
Hke reed, wldeli altains a height of 30 feet, and furnishes the snafts 
cFffie lances of the Araucaniaiis and [Vhaeiiches. 

/ruit is plentiful. Besides the kiud.s already mentUmed, in 
Valdivia there ure large apple orchards, and further north pears. 


cherries, ami quinces. The atrawherries of the south of (!hili 
have l«)ng been famous, and are still unrivalled, especially those 
of Tome. 

Aniniah.~~y\i{i mo.st formidable animal in Chili is the puma. Zoolojry 
On account of its ravages in the farm-yard, it Is frequently hunted 
with dogs, or caught hy the lasso. The guaimco roarna about among 
the lower regions ot the Chilian Alps in herd.s numbering from 20 
to ICO. The vicuna is inoie rare ; it irihahiU the Andes of the 
roviiiee of Atacama. 'ITie huemul is fouml in the territory of 
lagellaii, and lu other districts the otter, wild cat, fox, and chin- 
chilla. Thehoisesof (’liili ire inferior in st length and heiglit to 
those of Knglaml, hni gre.itly .superior in point of endurance. The 
mule is the lifii^t of lnirden, ami will carry on an average a load 
of 11). .*1 dist.im.L* of 20 or even 30 miles a day. The beef is 
excellent ; meat is mostly cured liy drying, making it into clnirqiii. 

In this manufacture scv.-ial hundred head of cattle .ire killed at a 
time, the llesh rajndly sliippeil olf the bones, cut into long thin 
shreds, npd then dried in the siin 

/imb. —Among the hnijs of Chili tiie most remarkahlo is the 
condor, wliieh is e.isily iee(igiii,c«l hv the white riill eiiein’lnig its 
neck. A.s its wings on an avi iage extend 8 or 9 feet, its lliglil Inus 
a very majc.stie appearaMee lliimholdt mentions h.iving seen <ine 
Hying at the height of 22,Ot'0 feet above tbc level ol the sea. 'fbey 
scent an exjioscd (an-a^e for gieat ilistanee, but .scMoin carry otf 
live prey. The tnikcydiuz/ard is also lommon in the noitliern 
districts; white eagles hawks, ami owlsaie moie niimeiou.s in the 
south. The only song-liiids woi t!i\ ot iiotiee aie,— the tiiiea, the 
thrmsh, the lordo(a kind of hlaekl'iiih, and the lloica (a kind ol red- 
breast) ; but none of these e;m rival th*', holes of oiir Kiiglish 
birds. The tenea is said Lo enuihiti* ilie m*». kihg-biitl in imitative 
power. The tapa»*ulo {Pffrnpforfni.'i n/lm'olJis), a laid ulioiit the 
same .size a-s the tlnnsh, raiely llie.s, but, nins about wiDi great 
.•igility, emitting an od<l but eliceifiil note, 'fhe ebing'd, oi sjmhow, 
has gayer ]ilnniage than bi.s Kiiiupeaii representative, r.esidea 
these, parroijUets, ilaniingoes, jiariiidgis, and woo<lpia ki is ahouml 
in several loealitie.s, likewisi* the hlui kdie.aded swan, and several 
varieties of crane, i’atagonia has an ostneh mueh linnteil hy the 
Indians. Thi* pelican, the penguin, and the shag inli.ibit the sen 
and the .snlt-Wiilcr lakes. 

/’.s7/. — (treat valid ie{> of fish are found otf the eoast ot Chill, ami 
of these the niehihueii, which is e.mglD i iiietlv in the IViv of • 'oipiim- 
bo, is legarded as a elioice delicacy. There an* siii.il) .sweet oysteri 
oircliiloe ; bilge iiius.seN, bain.nles, and lis.Miit'lhe, oil Concepcion; 
and large i.lains otf Coqiiirnbo ; bi sides sca-uri Inns, eoi’kles, and 
limpets, wliieh are found along the wlnde eoa.sl. 

Of the reptiles, which aie all h.iniiles.s, the most nnmeious are 
li/aids ; the snakes vai v from 12 lo 3n inches in b iigili Seoipions 
and large .spiders are common, i'Ut not d.it)L'‘eious. Of beetles there 
.arc upwards of 40l)0 species not loiirid in Kurope. Cliili is never 
infested hy the eloiiils of loi lists whicli fio.ii time to time devast-itc 
the neighbouring plains af the \rgentine Jlcpublie. Small ants 
enfer houses and attack piovisions. 

In 1814, J. P. Larrain m.ide an nnsnee»ssful attomj»t to intro- itces. 
duee bees; however, •about two veins altcrwards he Mieefedca. 

Since then they have mulliplicd so fast tliat there an* miw' upwards 
of hives, prodii-'ing on an average l‘.‘.i),0()ii woith ot 

honey and wax annually, of wliii'li by lar the givitesl put i-- 
ex polled, 

Manafmtnres. -Tin* we.ilth of Chili eomsists in tin* developnn i*r ol Manufao- 
its gii'.'it and nbundaiit icsonrees, f..r which it.s sianlv popnl.iimn i.-, tures. 
insutlieicnt ; hence nianufaeturcs whieli r«*(pme niaiiv skiikd !i imis 
and mueli cheap lalumr have as vet not pn>'-p»'f*‘d, ti'c cost i-f j»ro- 
diiclinn lieing too gnat, liut '■n. h woi k; as ll..nrMiilb. Miiciling 
works, laiinerii's, br<‘\veries.ioperirs. and m. ip wutks hav.- Injig proved 
Hiieeessful. Wine-ioalrin/r i" piogii-ssing i.ijiidlv \l r«'iii'- theie is 
a cloth mill, and at Valp.iraiso a laige .^ng.ir n'lnu ry. 

N niiieroiiM b.iriks alid liisin nn e .n d ol In i ."iiip i iiirS .il'i* conducted 
oil the principle of limited li.ilnlity. Il"th ."'.inli.igo and Valpaiai.so 
are in this w.iy furnished with sliect ti.nnwavs, and tin* plan has 
of late been applied to mining. 

t'nnimrny.- The eomniei c*“d’ Chili h.i.i v.istlv imre.ised since the Exports, 
time when tlie countiy lay toipid .nniri ilie voke ot Sp.dn. lu 
l.S.b') the total value of the evpi'i’l-i was under i' l,(KMi,(iC)() ster- 
ling, now It aveuiges .tsjioo.iiiiii The imports were in Idri.a a 
little aliove f.'brnMgilOn, m.w they .ivei.i‘9* The prin- 

cipal exports an* copper in h.ns and oiv's, av.'raging jC.8,(».'i0,n()0 ; 

.silver in bars ami ores, aveni dug ; wheat, tloiir, 'iml bis- 

cuits, averaging AT,. a97,t'ti(i. ImiIcv, A.’3()n,n0it; h.iy of Lucerne 
caqo rntirn), ±’.'»l,(*t)9 ; pot.itoes, i.T.'^,i)^n; walinils, A*40,000; butter 
and cheese, £2n,.'l(i9 ; cr;;s, f22,(MMi ; jiide.s, .C22,0l)0. 

Of the impoits 17 to I.s pei cent, are for nutrition, .such as .Mig.u, tniiorts. 
rice, and cattle ; ‘Jtt to ’Jl jier cent, are iKce.ssnncs of social life, a.s 
clothing, domcMic utensils, eroekery, drugs, rnachiiiery, toids, bonks, 
paper, &c.; ami 13 to 1 1 percent, are articleifof luxury, sikh ns rich 
carpels, satins, silks, ami ilrapery, toys, t'ards, tol»accv», peifurntTv, 
mmrh'ai Lnslrumeiit.s, pictures, statues, jewellery, lea, eoirec, and 
yerbamatA This yerba, the dried leaves of the Ikx jHjrnoaauciistSr 
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is infused in tin nrn-shiipod cup from which it is sucked up th oiigh 
a mimll silver tul»e (hoinltilhi). 

The coniniercitil intercourse of Chili is most extensive with Great 
Britain. Tlie value of the ('hilian ex])orts to England averages 
annually A7O0,0UO, and the imj»orts from England jt’3,l»00,000. 
The exports to France are about oiie-tliii-d of tnose to England, 
and the imports from France about one- fifth of those from England. 
Next follow Germany, Fern, the United States, Bolivia, Hnizil, and 
the Argentine Kepuldic. 

Chili exports and imports both by sea and by the passes in the 
Cordillera. Mules do the land ii-aille, and formerly only sailing 
vessels the trallic iiy sea; hut steamers arc now taking their 
place. The value of the imports hy land averages and 

the eX[)orts £23,000 ; and the value of the imports hy sea averages 
£9,802,000, and the exports £9,700,000, which in both cases includes 
|(oods ill transit. Of the laud imports the most valuable article 
Id cattle, which are iinportcil in large hei-cls into the |iroviiice.s of 
Coiiuimbo and Atacama fiom the Argentine Hepnhlic. The iiuinlier 
of vessels that leave tlie ports of ( 'hi li averages f>900, with about 
4,019,000 tons; and .'iO.'lO enter the imrts, willi nlaait 4,059,880 
tons. Of the total amount ihree-eightlia arc English and about the 
same Chilian, tlieii follow the United States, Erench, German, 
Peruvian, Belgian, Dutch, ami Portuguese vessels. The mcrehnnt 
navy of Chili in 1875 consisted of 28 steamers uilli 9880 metric 
tons, and 59 sailing vessels with 12,554 metric tons. Many small 
vessels, however, owned in Chili, have remained under the foreign 
tlags to which they were transferred for safely during the last war 
with Spain. 

fieirnnr. The annual ineoiiie of Chili may he estimated at 
£3,550,000, ami the expriiditure at .soim-linics a little le.sa and .some- 
times a little more. The chief souicis r»f revenue is the custom- 
house, which yields about half of ihe wliole amount. Next in 
importance are the railways, yirdding about a quarter of the whole; 
ami after these, the monopoly of tobacco and cards, the land Lix, 
trade licem-es, stamps, tolls, tlie. mint, post-ollice, and telegraphs. 

Ly^if'iufthnc, 

The Ministry of the Interior, . . . £1,018,750 

The Ministry of lln* Extciior— 

Section —Foreign Kclations, £19,409 

Section-- Colonization, . 31,071 

60,480 

The Ministry of Justice, Worship, and I’nlJic 
Instruction- 

Section — lustier, , . £117,569 

Section- Worship, . . <13,425 

Section — Piildic Ijistruction, 2.‘9;, 1 5*6 

417,150 

CaiTy forward, £1 , 486, 380 


Brought forward, ^ £1386,880 
The Ministry of War- 

Section —The Army, . £326,908 

Section — The National GuanI, 83,861 
Section— The Navy, . . 234,703 

645,472 

The Ministry of the Exchequer (Hacienda), 1,305,162 


£ 3 , 437,014 

Natiowil /IflW.— The national dgjtf^onnts to about £10,000,000 National 
.sterling, of which about £2,000,000 is of internal and .£8i 000, 000 
uf external debt. The whole of the latter has been contracted in 
England, ami the bulk of it invested in existing railways and mil* 
ways ill constniction, which yield Ixith directly and indirectly a 
fair return. The wanton bumbardiiiont of yalpat'ai.so by the 
Spanish licet (March 31, 1866) having suggested to the Chilians the 
necessity of providing against .such ouUjfiges, they have spent a 
great deal of money in the purchase of iroiiclails and in the construc- 
tion of forts— beWidos having had to rebuild the bonded warehouses 
destroyotl at that time. A largo sum has also been spent on the 
House of Congrc.s.s, which is being built on an ambitious scale. 

Coi/muiiiaitiuN.- Cliili is eoiiiiectcd with Europe by telegraph, 
and the wires ramify over the greater part of the country. 

Santiago and Valparaiso ami all the most important towns south- 
ward as far lus Talcalmaiio, arc conm'cted hy rail. In the northern pro- 
vinces are also railways, which facilitate, the working of the mines. 

On the 15th of ()(‘to1>cr 1840, the first .steamers of the Pacific 
Ste.aui Navigation Company arrived at Valpamiso, the “Pei’t!* 

((^a^tain Peaeoek)aml the “Chili” (t^iptain (jllover), both 700 tons. 

At first they sailed merely b«‘tw(‘en Valparaiso and Callao, calling 
at. the intermediate ports. Jn .lime 1846, the route was extended 
hy Panama and tlie Isthmus t<» Europe. On the 18th of May 1868 
the Compiiiiy commeiiceil their line Is tiVi^en Liveriiool nmf Chili 
by the Stniits of Magellan, the first of their steamers whicJi made 
the V()yagi* being the ‘‘ l^icific,” 1174 tons. 

Maasiiri's^ and Money . — The weights and measures Weights, 
were formerly Spanish, hut since January 1858 tho.se of Fi*an<to arc measures, 
iii force as the only hgal ones. ' and money. 

In her monetary system Chili pos.sessc.s the double standard, 
gold ami .silver, the coins being as follows Of gold, a ten-dollar 
piece, we.igliing 15 '253 graniiiies, and jiicccs of tiv|Mii.#^»o dollars 
in proportion; of silvei, a dollar piece of 25 grammes, and pieces 
of fifty, twenty, ten, and live nuits in proportion ; and also two- 
cent picce.s, and ceiit-pieces uf a bronze containing zinc and nickel. 

The gold and larger silver coins contain one-tenth of alloy ; the 
smaller silver ones, which are of limited legal tender, are rather 
less pure. The bronze tokens, the* emission of which has been 
limited to a value of about £20,0u0, replace the former coinage of 
copper. There is no Goveriiiiiciii piiiM*r ; but .some of the banks issue, 
under due rcsiritdioiis, notes payahle iii coin. (C, B. B,— F. W.) 


CHILLAX, a town of Chili, tliu ciipital of the province 
of Nublo, in a depression in the fertile plain between the 
rivers Nuble and (Chilian, about 120 miles north-east uf 
Concepcion, in .50' S. lat. and 71^^ 37' W. long. The 
houses, with but few exceptions, consist of only a ground 
Hour built round a reetungular court, aud are constructed of 
sun-dried or baked bricks. The streot.s are about 22 yards 
wdde and have open drains in the miildle. The importance 
of the town consists in its being the centre of a large 
agricultural district of Jibe greate.st i»roductiveness, which I 
has a valuable outlet for its grain and cattle by means of 
the railway to TormS. Hand-made lace is produced on 
designs which have become traditional in certain families. 
The district is also celebrated for its mineral baths, Chil- 
ian wa.s originally founded by Ruiz de Gamboa in 1594, 
but it has since been frequently de.stroyed and rebuilt. 
In 1601 it was laid waste by the Moluche Indians, in 
1657 by the Puclche Indians and an earthquake, by another 
earthquake in 1751, aridjn 1797 by the overflow of the 
River Nuble. This last c!itastro]»he led the inhabitants to 
remove their city to a plade called T^a Korea, where it was 
again levelled by the eartlniuake of 1855. Next year they 
began to build on the present site the now i)rosperoiis town, 
which has a population of 20,000 
* OHTLLIANWALLA, a town of British India in the 
Punjab, situated on ihe hift bunk of the River Jlieliim, 


about 85 miles north-west of Lahore!, in 32® 40' N, lat, and 
7!r 39' K. long. It is memorable as the scene of a 
siinguiuaiy battle fought there on the 1 3th January 1849, 
between a British force commanded by Lord Gough and 
the Sikh army under Shere Singh. The loss of the British 
in killed and wounded amounted to 2269, of whom nearly 
1000 were Europeans, wdiile that of the Sikhs was 
estimated at 4000. An obelisk erected at Chillianwalla by 
the British Government preserves the names of the officers 
and men who fell in the action. 

CKi LLICOTH K, a city of the United States, capital of 
the county of Ross in Ohio, on the west bank of the River 
Scioto, 45 miles south of Columbus. It is beautifully 
situated in the midst of a rich agricultural district, and has 
extensive communication by means of the Ohio and Erie 
canal, and several ruilw'ay lines. Its public buildings, 
muny of which are an ornament to the town, comprise a 
large court-house, which cost over $100,000, fourteen 
churches, and thirty-six public schools ; and among, its 
industrial establishments ar^ carriage-factories, flour 
and paper mills, an iron foundry, and a manufactory of 
agricultural implements. Chillicoths was founded in 1796 
by immigrant.s from Virginia and Kentucky, and from 1800 
to 1810 it was the capital of the State. Populatior^y^ 
1870, 8920. 0 

CHILLINGWORTH, William (1602-1644), a ceie- 
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brated divine au(]|controversialist of the Church of England, 
was born at Oxford in October 1602. In June 1618 he 
became a scholar of Trinity College, and after a course of 
logic and philosophy he Wius admitted to the degree of 
Master of Arts in 1623, and was made a fellow of Trinity 
College in June 1628. In those days he industriously 
cultivated the art of disputation, as was the fasliiou among 
the young theologians c/Pthe university. He also excelled 
in mathematics, and gained^ome credit as a writer of 
verses. The controversy between the Church of England 
and that of Rome was th^absorbing tojiic of t he time, which 
had gained a deeper interest in consequence of the marriage 
of Charles with Honriette of France. Missionaries of the 
Church of Rome were busy throughout the country. The 
Jesuits made the univt^isities their si)ecial point of attack ; 
and one, named Fisher, who hud his sphere at Oxford, 
succeeded in making a convert of young Cliilliugvvortli. 
To secure his conquest, Fisher prevailed ui)on Ohillingworth 
to go to the Jesuit college at Douay. While he was there, 
Laud, who was his godfather, and who then was bishop of 
London, pressed him with arguments against the doctrine 
and practice of the Church of Rome, wliich had the eifect 
of determining him to make an impartial inquiry into the 
claims of the two churches. For this purpose he quitted 
Douay in 1631 after a brief stay there, returned to Kngland, 
and at Oxford, of which Laud was chancellor, he »levoted 
his energies to a free inquiry itito religion. On grounds of 
Scripture and reason he at length declared for Protestantism, 
and wrote in 1634, but did not publish, a confutation of 
the motives which had led him over to Rome. This paper 
was lost ; the other, on the same subject, was probal)ly 
written on some other occasion at the request of his friends. 
Ilis return to Prote.stautisni was attended with some 
scruples, ^TIT^ be expressed in a letter to Dr Slieldon, and 
which probably gave rise to the report that he had turned 
papist a second time, and then Protestant again. Tlie 
extreme sensitiyonesR of his theological conscience was 
evinced by the grounds on which he refiisoil a jueferment 
offered to him iu 1635 by Sir Thomas Coventry, liord 
Keeper of the Great Seal. I Jo was in difficulty about 
subscribing the Thirty-nine Articles. As lie informed Dr 
Sheldon in a letter, he wjis fully resolved on two points — 
that to say the Fourth Coiiiuiandincnt is a law of God 
appertaining to Christians is false and unlawful, and that 
the damning clauses in St Athanasiuses Creed ar? most false, 
and in a high degree presumptuous and schisuiatical. To 
subscribe, therefore, ho felt would be to “ subscribe his own 
damnation.’' At this time his principal work was far 
towards completion. It was undertaken in defence of Dr 
Christopher Potter, provost of Queen’s College in Oxford, 
who had for some time been cariying on a controversy with 
a Jesuit known os Edward Knott, but whose real name was 
Matthias Wilson. 

Laud, now archbishop of Canterbury, was not a little 
solicitous about Chillingworth’s reply to Knott, and at bis 
request, as ** the young man had given cause why a more 
watchful eye should be held over him and his w^ritings,” it 
was examined by the vice-chancellor of Oxford, and two 
professors of divinity, and published Avith their approbation 
in 1637, with the title The Religion of Proteetants a Safe 
Way to Salvation. The work was well received, two 
editions being published within less than five months ; and 
it called forth a shower o^amphlets from the opnosite 
side. In the preface Chffingworth expresses a totally 
different view about subscription to the Articles. “ For 
the Church of England,” he there says, “ I am persuaded 
that the constant doctrine of it is so pure and orthodox, 
rilAti whosoever believes it, and lives according to it, 
W:idoiibtedly he shall be saved, and that there is no error 
in it which may necessitate or warrant any man to disturb 
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the peace or renounce the communion of it. This, in my 
opinion, is all intended by subscription.” His scriq)les 
having thus been happily overcome, he was, in the following 
year (1638), promoted to the chancellorship of the cliurch 
of Sarum, with the prebend of Rrix worth in Northampton- 
shire annexed to it. He was in the king’s army at the 
siege of Gloucester, and invented certain engines for 
assaulting the town. Shortly afterwards lie acconqianied 
Lord lloptun, general of the king’s troops iu the west, in 
his march; and being laid up with illness at Arundel 
Castle, he was there taken prisoner by the Parliamentary 
forces under Sir William Waller. As he Avas unable to go 
to London with the garrison, he was conveyed to 
Chichester, and died there iu January 1644. iiis last 
days were spent in controversy with a redoubtable preacher, 
Francis Cheynell, about the dispute between the king and 
the parliament. 

Besides his [principal Avoik, Chillingwurtli wrote a number 
of minor pieces of a controversial kind, and some of his 
sermons have bemi preserved. In polities he Avas a zealiuis 
Royalist, asserting that even the unjust and tyrannous 
violence of princes may not be resisted, altliough it might 
be avoided in terms of our Saviours direction, “ wdien lliey 
persecute you iu one city, Hce iiilo another.” His writings 
long enjoyed a high popularity. The luligiou of I 'rut cut ft ids 
is characterized by much fairness and acuteness orgiiiiu nt, 
and was commended by Locke as a discij)line of “ perspicuity 
and the way of right reasoning.” 'I'lie charge of Socinianism 
Avas frequently brought against him, but, as Tillolson 
thought, “ for no other cause but his worthy and siu iiessful 
attempts to make the Christian religion reasonable.” His 
creed, and the whole gist of his argument, is expressed in 
a single sentence, which is not without significance even for 
the present time, — “I am fully assured that God docs not, 
and therefore that men ought not t(» require any more of 
any nmn than this, to believe the Scripture to be God’s 
w'ord, to endeavour to find the true sense of it, and to live 
according to it.” 

ClilLMAREE (in Hindustani, (Jhahnnari)^ a toAvn of 
British India, in the presidency of Bengal, about 35 
miles south-east of Rungpur, on the right bank of the 
Brahina}>utra. It is maiidy remarkable as the seat of a 
great religious and commercial festival, whicli brings 
together no fewer tliat from 60,000 to 100,000 people. 

CIIILOE, an island off the coast of Chili, separated from 
the mainland on the N. by the narroAV strait of Cbaeao, 
and on the E. by the arehij>elago of the Gulf of Ancud and 
Gorcovado Bay. It is situated hetweeu 41*^ 45' and 43® 
30' S. lat., and extends iu length about 120 miles from N. 
to S. ; its greatest breadth is about 50 miles, and its total 
area is estimated at 5200 square miles. The western or 
seaAvard coast is for the most part steep, aiul in some places 
risers to a height of 3000 feet ; the eastern contrasts Avith 
it not only in its smaller elevation but alsu in the extreme 
irregularity of its outline. There are seveial lakes in the 
southern portion of the island, of whicli the must extensive 
bears the name of Lago dc (hicao. The interior is moun- 
tainous and blit partially explored. Tlie whole island is 
divided into the five departments of Arieml or San Carlos, 
Chacao, Dalcahue, Castro, and ( ’hunchi. Ancud, the capital 
and the bishop’s seat, is a regularly -built town, with a 
population of 7000. The total poi>ulat.ion of the ])rovince 
amounted in 1875 to 61,536. Iif 1558 the island and the 
neighbouring archipelago w^ere discovered by Garcia de 
Mendoza, and not long afterwards w'ere taken possession 
of by Spain. On tln^ expulsion of the Spanish forces from 
the rest of Chili in 1818 they settle^ in Chiloe ; but in 
1826 the island likcAvisc was abandoned, and since that 
period it has formed one of the Chilian provinces. The 
meat valuable article of commerce is the timber of the 
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Chilian cedar, the Filzroya paiagonica^ which is exported 
in small planks. 'I'he next article in importance is the 
potato, which is indigenous, and which is produced in 
annually increasing quantities as land is cleared of forest. 
Signs of coal ht da nf consiilerablo size and value have been 
di>covered in the island. See Chili. 

cm LON, one of the seven sages of Greece, was a 
Tjacedienionian by birth His father's name was Damagetos, 
and he appears to have llouiished about the beginning of 
the Gth century n.o. In rifif) bc. ho acted as ephor 
eponymous, but little more is known of his life, lie is 
said to have died of joy on hearing that his son had gained 
a prize .at the Olympic games. iJiogenes Laertius tells us 
that ho composed elegies, but none of these are extant. 
Many of his ap«»phtliegm.s have been handed down. They 
show mueh of tin; weight and brevity that might be expected 
ill a Spartan, but are not .so pointed and .severe as those 
of r»ias. Aecording to Chilon the great virtue of man 
was prndeuee, or well grounded judgment as to future 
events. (l>i“g. Lacr., i. §§Gi3-73; Mullach, /’m//. /Vr//. 
frVcpc., i.). 

CHILTKIIN niLT.S, a range of chalk hills in England, 
extending tlirough part of Oxford, lUickingham, and 
BedfiU’d. and attaining their highest elevation of 9'U feet 
in the neiglibourhoml of Wendover. At one time the 
Chil terns were thickly covered wdtli a forest of beech, and 
the western district of Hern wood was only cleared by 
James I. 'rim di‘|»redations of tlie bamlits, who found 
shelter within their recesses, became at an early period .so 
alarming that a siieeial otlicer, known as the Steward of the 
Cliillern lliimlreds, was appointed for the protection of tlie 
inhabitants of the neighbouring districts. The necessity 
for .such an appointment lias disa])pe:iivd long ago, hut the 
three hiindrtMls of Stoke, Ihirnham, and jiesborough in 
Buckingham am still distinguished by the old name, and a 1 
steward is still nominated by the Chancellor of the 
Exchc<tucr, with a .salary of 2('s. and the fees of the office. 
The sole fnmortance of tin? sinecure consists in (lie fact that 
its acceptance enables a member of the House of CommoiiS 

C H I 

T he :icct)uiit of this great empire of Eastern A.sia may 
fitly conrinence with a brief notice;, Ls^ of China as 
known to the aricieiils (the land of Snur or *Sc/r.s-), and, 
2f/, of China as kimwn to jiiediieval Europe {Cat/urg). 

China as km am to the Anneuis. 

The spacious seat of ancient civilization which we call 
China has Iooiiu.mI always so large to Western eyes, and 
ha.s, in ."pite of the dihl.inee,, .snbtmded .so l.irge an angle 
of vision, ill it, at i;ras far apait, we find it to have been 
difttingnisliiMl b}' diHVivut appellatnins, according as it was 
readied by ttie .southern .sea-riMite, or by tlie northern land- 
luiite traversing the longitude <»1‘ Asia. 

In the foriii'*r aspect the naiiij has nearly always been 
Some form of the name. N///, Chin.^ Si/KP, China. In the 
latti r point of view the region in <jne..sti(m was known to 
the anrmnts as the I ind of the #Vc/v.s, to tlie Middle Ages 
Hi til'.* empire of (Uiihay. 

'Die name of Chin Ii.is been .suppo.sed (clonbtfiilly) to be 
d'.rived from the dyiias'^y of Thsin^ which a little more I 
than tw(» centuries before our era enjoyed a brief but 1 
very vigorous exihleiiee., yiiiting all the Chine.se provinces 
under its autliorit y, and extending it.s<c()nquests far beyond 
those limits to the st>uth and the west 

Tim mention of the Chinas in ancient Sanskrit litcra- 
Itiire, both in the laws of Manu and in the Malifibharat, has 
often been supposed to prove the a])plicatioD of the name 


to resign his seat, ou the plea that he Choldv a place of 
honour and profit under the Crown. This appropriation of 
the [lost only dates from the middle of the 18th century, 
and its intrinsic legality has been called in question ; but 
the custom is now completely legitimated by a long line of 
precedents. An application for the Stewardship of the 
Chil tern Hundreds was once refused, in 1842. 

C11IM.^11A, in Grecian fabj/,^a monster resembling a 
lion in the fore part, a goat^^TTho middle, and a dragon 
behind, and having three heads corresponding to the three 
parts of her body. Each mouth ^breathed forth fire, and 
she committed great ravages throughout Caria and Lycia, 
till she was overthrown by Bellerophon, mounted on the 
winged horse Pegasus. Some have supposed that the 
myth owed its origin to the volcanfc mountain Cliimmra, 
in Lycia, where works have been found containing 
representations of the lion. In modern art, the Chiimera 
is usually represented as a lion, out of the back of which 
grow the neck and head of a goat As a general term 
cliiinmra signifies any fiction of the imagination made up of 
incongruous elements, or, generally, any fantastic idea or 
impracticable .scheme of action. 

cm MAY, a town of Belgium, in the province of 
Ilainault, ou the Eaublanchc, or White Water, about 28 
miles .south of CbarlcToi. It contains 3000 inhabitants, 
and has ironw'ork.s, marble quarries, brew^erlos, and potteries. 
In 1470 it was raised to the rank of acountship by Charles 
the Bold, and in 148G xvas erected into a principality in 
favour of Charles of Croy. Since that date it has passed 
in 1G8G to the counts of Hossu, and in 1804 to the French 
family of lliquet de Carainan. In 1805 Prince Francis 
Joseph Pliilippe marricil the daughter of the Spanish 
minister Cabarrus, a woman of great wit and bea uty, who 
had been previously the wdfe of M. de PWiiSJay and of 
T.dlien, and had taken an active part in the overthrow ol 
Robe.spierre. Their son Joseph, born in 1808, is the prtt 
sent pu.ssessor of the title, and has hold the oiiice of Bek 
gian plenipotcnthiry. 

CHIMPANZEE. See Apk, vol. ii. p. 14U 
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long before the iiredoininance of the Thsin dynasty. But 
the coupling of that name witli the Daradas, still surviv- 
ing as the people of Dardi.siaii, on the Indus, suggests it 
as more probable that thnse Chnias w'ere a kindred race of 
mouiit.ainecrs, whose name us hihinas in fact likewise re- 
mains ap|>lied to a branch of the Hard races. Whether 
tin; iSinini of the prophet Isaiah should be interpreted of 
the ('hiiie.se is prolrabiy not at present susceptible of any 
decLsioii ; by the context it ap[>ears certainly* to indicate a 
people of the extreme east or south. 

4’he name iirobably came to Jilurope through the Arabs, 
who made tlie i'htna oi the further east into and perhaps 
.soinetiines into Thin. Hence the Thin of the author of the 
/*f'riplus of (he Erythnean Nm, wlio af^pears to be the first 
extant writer to employ the name in this form 
a.s.suming Muller's view th'’t lie belongs to the Ist century); 
hence also the Simv and TJuiuv. of Claudius Ptolemy. 

It lias often indeed been denied that the Sime of 
Ptolemy really represented the Chinese. But if we com- 
pare the statement of Marcianus of Ileraclca (a mere con- 
denser of Ptolemy), when he t^s ua that the “ nations of 
the Siiue lie at the extremity of the habitable world, and 
adjoin the eastern Terra Incognita,” with that of Coamas. 
who says, in speaking of Tzinhta^ a name of which no one 
can question the application to China, that “ beyond 
there is neither habitation nor navigation,” — we cani^^ot 
doubt the same region to bc meant by both. The funda- 
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mental ern^r^of fl(»Icmy’s conception of the Indian Sea as 
a closed basin rendered it wijjomble but that he should 
misplace the Chinese coast. But considtiiing that the 
name of Sm has come down among the Arabs from time 
imineniurial as applied to tlie Chinese, cotisidering that in 
the work of i'toleiiiy this name certaiidy represented the 
furthest known Ka><, and considering how inuccurate are 
Ptolemy’s cjuiligurations Jil^ longitudes much nearer home, 
it seems almost as reastmablJNto deny the identity of his 
India with ours as to deny that his Siiifo were ('hinese. 

If we now turn to the we lind this name inetilioned 
by classic authors much more frocpieritly and at an earlier 
date , for the passages of Eratosthenes (in Strabo), foriinuly 
siii)posed to si»eak of a parallel passing thnmgh Tliiuiv — 
St(i0mT)e, are now known to road correctly The 

name indeed is familiar to the Latin poets of the 

Augustan age, but always in a vague way, and usually 
with a geuLual reference to Central Asia and tlie l\inlu r 
East. We find, however, that the first, endeavours to 
assign more accurately the position of tin's [»e()[de, which 
are those of Mel.i ainl Pliny, gravitate distinctly towanls 
China in its northern aspect as the true ide.i iiivnlvctl. 
Thus Mela describes the remotest east of Asia as ocenpuMi 
by the three races (proceeding from south to luath), 
Indians, Seres, and Scyths ; just as in a gemaal way 
might say still that Eastern Asia is occupied by the hull *-, 
China, and Tartary. 

Ptolemy first uses the names of Srni and Senre^ the 
former for the chief city, the latti'r for the country of tlie 
Seres, and as usual delines their pusilion with a preci^’im 
far beyond what his knowledge justilied, -the necessary 
result of his sysceiu. Vet even his detinilion of Seiice 
most eom^jj^bmi witli the view that tlii.s mime indicated (he 
Chinese CmjTff’trin its northern aspect, for he carries it 
eastward, to the LSOili degree of longitude, which is abo, 
according to his calculation, in a lower latiimletlie eastern 
bonndary of the Si me. 

Aiiimianus Marctdliiius devotes some paragraphs to m 
description of the Scnis and their country, one p.i-sage of 
which is startling at lirst siglit in its seeming allusnm to 
the Great Wall, and in tliis sense it has been r.L^llly in 
teqireted by Lassen and by Kciiiaud. Hut Aminianns is 
merely converting Ptolemy’s dry tables into tine writing, 
and .speaks only of an eiicinding ranijiail of inouniai ns 
within which the s|»;ieioiis aiul li ipjiy valley of the Seres 
lies. It is true that Ptolemy niakc.s his Seri le ext cud 
westward to I mans. to Pamir. Hut the CIuiumj 
empire did so extend at tliat epocli, as it di«l twenty years 
ago, and we find Ideut. John Wooil in is.d.S .spr iking of 
CJ/iiNu” as lying immediately beyond I’ainir, ju>l as the 
Arabs of tlie 8t)i century spoke of tlie Ciuintry beyoml the 
Jaxartes as “ and as i*tolcmy spoke of “ iSrnn ” as 
immediately beyond I mans. 

If we fuse info one the aiudent notices of the Seres and 
their country, omitting anomalous stalcinerils and manifest 
fables, the result will be something like tlie I'ollowiiig : -- 
The region of the Seres is a viist ami populous foinitry, 
touching on tlie east the Ocean and the limits ol the 
habitable world, and extending west to I mans and the eon 
fines of Bactria. The people are civilized, mild, just, and 
frugal, eschewing collisions with their neighbours, ami 
even shy of close intercourse, but not averse to di.^jMise id* 
their own products, of wliich raw silk is the staple, but 
which iticludo also silk-stulls, fine furs, and iron of remark- 
able cpiality.” That is manifestly a definition of the 
Chinese. 

That Greek and Roman knowledge of the true position 
remote a nation should at best have been somewhat 
hoKy is nothing wonderful. And it ’s worthy of note that 
the view entertained by the ancient Chinese of the Roiiian 
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empire and its inhabitants, under the name of 
had some striking points of analogy to those views of the 
Chinese which are indicated in the classical de.^criptioiis of 
the Seres. There can be no mistaking the fact that in 
this case also the great object was within tlie horizon of 
^sioii, yet the details ascribed to it are often far from 
being trun characteristics, being only the accidents of its 
outer borders. 

C/u7ni as hnown to Mrdnvvtd Ein'o}*^, 

Cathay is the name by which the, C'liine^e empire was 
known to medimval Europe, and is in its otiginal form 
(Kiiai) that by which China is still known in Kii.vsia, and 
to most of the nations of Central A.sia. Wust nf Hnssia 
the name has long ceased to be a goographif.d expression, 
but it is associatcil with a remarkabk; plia^e in the history 
of geography ami commerce, of which we purpose under 
this iie.id to give sonic aiToiint. 

The name first became known to Europe in flic IJtii 
century, when the va-vt eoiepn-^ts of Jciigliiz ami Ins house 
drew a now and vivid atrenlmn to Asia,. Em* stmio 
three centuries previously the matmin |»i.>vinei-s of (‘hina 
had liecii detached from imlig<*m>iis lulr, ,uul sulijeet to 
northern compierors. Tlie lir.-^t of ihe.Mj f'aei'.in dynasties 
was of a race called Kkittin^ issuing fimn tlie bu-in of llie 
B'lngari Kivor, atid snp]>osed (bnt doubt hilU) to have bc.en 
of the bloi>d of tlie modern Tungn-.es. The rule ot this 
race endured for two centuries, ami origiuateil the :ip|dir.i- 
tion of the name Khifdt or Khitai to Northein China, 
The dynasty itself, known in Chinese lii.^t >ry .is Ae/o, or 
“Trim,’’ disappeared from China ll'Jd, bnt llie name 
remained attached to the territory whiefi they hid ruled. 

'riie Klntfin were di'^plaecd liy tin* ytfor/u' or Cluhrhc 
race, akin to the modern Mam‘lins wlio now riilo China. 
The.se reigtied, nmler the title of Km, or “(loldcn,” till 
Jenghiz and his .Mongols invadejl them in turn. In I’J.'M 
the corfiuest of the Kin einpne was eom|i!i.‘tcd, and the 
dynasty oxtingnished under Okkodai, the son and sue- 
ct‘ssor of Jenghiz Klian. T’ortyveirs later, in the ndgu 
of Kubl’ii, grandson ami ablest siieeessor of Jenghiz, the 
Mongol rule wars extended over Soiitliern Chin.i (1*27(>), 
wliicli till then h.id reaniiiiied under a n.itive d>nast 3 % Uio 
Sung, holding iL.s royal resilience in a vast and sjili iidid 
city, now know^n as Hang clmw, but tlieii as Ling ngm, 
or more commonly as Kin-f-su\ /.c., the (!onit. dec 
southern empire wais nsiiilly e.illed by llie cumpierois 
MontzL (iir as some of tlio old travellers w'lite, .I//. 70 /', .1 
name wliicli Western Asiatics semn to li.ivi* iilcntirie l with 
Ma Ithi (troin the, Siiiskrit. Mafuhlitu)^ onu ol the n nn' .-. l*v 
winch China was known to tlie trailers trom I'eruaii and 
Arabian ports, 

d'ho comiuesU of Jenghiz and Ids sm’ec'.sors leul 
.spre III not only over China and tin* .idjuining I’.a.'f, but 
westward also over -all Northern Asia, I’l ro.i, Armenia, 
part of Asia .Minor, ami Itinsia, thi ning to drlugc 
Christmidorn. Thoiigli the Mon-oj wive leiired, as it 
sri'iiiod almost by ail ininie liitc act .»[ I oividi.iice, when 
1C ii’ope lav at its feet, it h.id levell * 1 or 1 overed all poli- 
tical barriers from the frontier ot I‘nlinl to the Yellow 
Sen, and wdicn AVestern Euro|»L‘ n coveied from its alarm, 
Asi.i lay o[a^i, as never bi lore or sinc", to llm inspection 
of Clirislcndom. Erinccs, eiivovs, priests, —half missionary 
lialf-envoy- visiti‘illlic eourt of thagieit Kli.'min Mongolia; 
and besides these, the aceideuts of war, coinmeico, or 
opportunity carried a variety of persons from vaihais 
cl.iss(?s of hiirrnn life ihto the dcptlis of Asia. “ Tis w oriliy 
of tlie grateful remeinbrance of all Clmsiim ]>enple," says 
an able missionary friar of the iioA't age (Hicold 'd ?!onto 
Croce), “ that ju.st at the time when Cod sent forth into 
the Eastern parts of the world the Tartars to slay ami to 
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be slain, He also sent into the West his faithful and blessed j 
servants, Duininic and Francis, to enlighten, instruct, and ■ 
build up in the faith.” Whatever on the whole may be 
thought of the world’s debt to Dominic, it is to the two 
mendicant orders, but especially to the Franciscans, that 
we owe a vast amount of information about mediaeval Asia, 
and, among other things, the first mention of Cathay, 
Among the many strangers who reached Mongolia were 
(1245 47) John de Plano Oarj)ini (see Carpini) and 
( 1 253) William of Rubruk (Rubruquis) in French Flanders, 
both Friuiciscat: friars of high intelligence, who happily 
have left behind them reports of their observations. 

Carpini, after mentioning the wars of Jenghiz against 
the Kitaf, goes on to speak of that people as follows : — 
“Now these KiMi are heathen men^ and have a written 
character of tlieir own. . . . They seem, indeed, to be 
kindly and polished folks enough. They have no beard, 
and in character of countenance have a considerable resem- 
blance lo the Mongols” [are Mongoloid, as our ethnologists 
would say], “ but are not so broad in the face. They have a 
peculiar language, 'rhoir betters as craftsmen in every art 
practised by man are not to be found in the whole world. 
Their country is very rich in corn, in wirjc, in gold and 
silver, in silk, and in every kind of produce tending to the 
su[)port of mankind.” The notice of Rubriik, shrewMer 
and more graphic, runs thus : “ Further on is Great 

('athay, which 1 take to be the country which was 
anciently called the Land of the Seres. For the best silk 
stuffs are still got from them. . . . 'I'he sea lies between it 
and India. Those Cathayans are little fellows, sr caking 
much through the nose, and, as is general with all those 
Eastern people, their eyes are very ,narrow% They are 
first-rate artists in every kind, and their physicians have a 
thorough knowiodge of the virtues of herbs, and an 
admirable skill in diagnosis by the pulse. . . . The common 
money of (Cathay consists of pieces of cotton-paper, about 
a j)alin in length and breadth, upon which certain lines are 
printed, resembling the seal of Maiigu KhAn, They do 
their waiting with a pencil, such as painters paint with, 
and a single character of theirs c()ini)reliends several 
letters, so as lo form a w'holc word.” Ilere we have not 
only wiiat is probably the first Eur(}f)ean notice of pajier- 
mone}^ but a partial recognition of the peculiarity of 
Chinese writing, and a perce[»tion that puis to shame the 
perverse boggling of later critics ever the identity of these 
Cathayans with the Seres of classic fame. 

I5ut tlnuigh thi.*se travellers saw Cathayans in the bazaars 
of the Great Klian's camps, the firet actual visitors of 
Cathay itself w^erc the I’olo family (see Folo, Marco), and 
it is to the book of Marco’s recollections mainly that 
Cathay owed the growing familiarity of its name in Europe 
during the 14th and 15tli centuries. It is, however, a 
great mistake to suf)pose, as has often been assumed, that 
the residence of the Polos in that country remained an 
isolated fact. They w’ere but the pioneers of a very con- 
siderable intercourse, which cndunM till the decay of the 
Mongol dynasty in Cathay, Le., for about half a century. 

We have no evidence that either in the 13th or 14th 
century Cathayans, ?.#»., Chinese, ever reached Europe, but 
it is p(»s.siblc that some did, at least, in the former cen- 
tury. For, during the campaigns of Huhxicu in Persia 
/1256-12fi5), and the reigns of his successor.^, Chinese 
engineors were employe’d (»n the banks of the Tigris, and 
Chinese astrologers and physicians could be consulted at 
Tabriz. Many diplomatic cornmunications passed between 
the Hulakiiid Ilkharis and the princes of Christendom. 
7'he former, as the great Khan’s liegemen, still received 
•from him their seals of state; and two of their letters 
which survive in the archives of France exhibit the vermilion 
impressions of those seals in Chinese characters, — ^perlia|V3 


affording the earliest specimen of thaf chiimeter which 
reached Western Europe. 

Just as the Polos were reaching their native city (1295), 
after an absence of quarter of a century, the forerunner of a 
new series of travellers was entering Southern China by 
way of the Indian seas. This was John of Monte 
Corvino, another Franciscan whO|, already some fifty years 
of age, wiiu) plunging single-liaij^eO^ into that great ocean of 
Paganism to preach the g^pel according to his lights. 
After years of uphill and solitary toil converts began to 
multiply; coadjutors joined him# The Papal See became 
cognizant of the harvest that was being reaped in the far 
Etist. It made Friar John x^rchbishop in Cambaluc (or 
Peking), with patriarchiil autlioritj^^ and sent him batches 
of sullragan bishops and preachers of his own order. The 
Roman Church spread ; churches and Minorite bouses were 
established at Cambaluc, at Zayton or Tswan-chow in 
Full-keen, at Yang-chow, and elsewhere ; and the missions 
fiourished under the smile of the Great Khan, as the 
Jesuit missions did for a time under the Manchu emperors 
three centuries and a half later. Archbishop John was 
followed to the grave, about 1328, by mourning multitudes 
of Pagans and Christians alike. Several of the bishops and 
friars who served under him have left letters or ot^ier 
memoranda of their (jxperieiice, Andrew, bishop of 
Za 3 d;(»n, .John of Cora, afterwards archbishop of Sultania 
in Persia, and Odoric of Pordeiione, whose fame as a pious 
traveller won from the vax populi at his funeral a beatifi- 
cation which the church w^us fain to seal. The only 
ecclesiastical narrative regarding CatUay, of which we are 
aware, subsequent to the time of Archbishop John, is that 
which has been gathered from the recollections of John de’ 
!Marignolli, a Florentine Franciscan, who was sej^J; by Pope 
Benedict XII. with a mission to the Grcartfhan, in return 
for one from that potentate which arrived at Avignon 
from Cathay in 1338, and who spent four years (1342-46) 
at the court of Cambaluc as legate of the Holy See. These 
recollections are found in a singular position, dispersed 
incoherently over a chronicle of Bohemia which the 
traveller wrotc3 by order of the emperor Charles IV., whose 
chaplain he w^as after his return. 

But intercourse during the period in question was not 
confined to ecclesiastical channels. Commerce also grew 
np, and fiourished for a time even along the vast line that 
stretches from Genoa and Florence to the marts of 
Chc^-keang and Fuh-keen. The record is very fragmentary 
and imperfect, but many circumstatices and incidental 
notices show how frequently the remote East was reached 
by European traders in the first half of the 14th century, — 
a state of things which it is very difficult to realize when 
we see how all those regions, when reopened to knowledge 
two centuries later, seemed to bo discoveries as new as the 
empires which, about the same time, Cortes and Fizarro 
were conquering in the We.st. 

This commercial intercourse probably commenced about 
1310-1320. Monte Corvino, writing in 1306, says it waa 
twelve years since he had heard aiiy news from Europe; 
the only Western stranger who had arrived in all that 
time being a certain Lombard chirurgeon (probably one of 
the Paiaritii who got hard measure at home in those days),, 
who had s]>read the most incredible blasphemies about the 
Roman Curia and the order of St Francis. .Tet even on 
bis first entrance to Cathay j^fiar John had been accom*. 
pauied by one Master Peter of LucoIongo,:,.w}iOm he 
describes as a faithful Cliristiau man and a great merchant, 
and who seems to have remained many years at Peking. 
The letter of Andrew, bishop of Zayton (1326), quoto the 
opinion of Genoese merchants at that port regardiim^ 
question of exchanges. Odoric, who was in Oatbay alSut 
1323-1327, refers for confirmation of the wonders which 
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ho related of ihe yiri*at city of Cansay King-sze, hod. 
Hang-chow), to the many persona whom he had met at 
Venice since his return, who had themselves been witnesses 
of those marvels. And John Marignolli, some twenty 
years later, found attached to one of the convents at 
Zayton, in Fuh-keen, a/oncfaco or factory for the accom- 
modation of the Chiistian merchants. 

But by far the mo8t^g»tinct and notable evidence of 
the importance and frequenov of European trade with 
Cathay, of which silk and silk goods formed the staple, 
is to be found in the con^mercial hand-book {circa 1340) 
of Francesco BaldUcci Fogolotti, a clerk and factor of the 
great Florentine house of the Bardi, wliicli was brought 
to the ground about that time by its dealings with I^Mwaid 
III. of England. ThisTiook, called by its ant Inn* Lihm Ji 
divimmmti di Paesi^ is a sort of trade-guide, dexotiiig 
successive chapters to the various ports and markets of his 
time, detailing the .nature of imports and exports at each, 
the duties and exactions, the local customs of bininess, 
weights, measures, and money. 'Fhe first two chapters of 
this work contain instructions for the merchant proceeding 
to Cathay; and it is evident, from the terms used, that the 
road thither was not unfrcquently travelled by European 
merchants, from whom Pegolotti had derived his inforina- 
tiow. The route which he describes lay by Azotf, Astrakhan, 
Khiva, Otrar (on the Jaxartes), Alniiilik (Gulja in Ih), 
Kaivchow (ill Kansuh), and so to ILaiig-chnw' and Peking. 
Particulars are given as to the silver ingots which buiiied 
the currency of Tartary, and the paper-money of Cathay. 
That the ventures on this trade were not insignificant is 
plain from the example taken by the autlior to illnstrato 
the question of expenses on the journey, which is that of 
a merchaivt investing in goods there to the amount t>f some 
£12,000 actual gold value, not as e:dculalcd by 

any fanci^iul and fallacious i‘(ination of values). 

Of the same remarkable phase of history that we are 
here considering we have also a number of notices by 
Mahometan writers. The cstablislinieni of the Mongol 
dynasty in Persia, by 'wliioh the Great Khan wns aeknow^- 
ledged as lord paramount, led (as we have already noticed 
in part) to a good deal of intenroursc. And some of the 
Persian historians, writing at Tabriz, under the patronage 
of the Mongol princes, have told us much about Cathay, 
especially Rashiduddiii, the great minisier and liistorian of 
the dynasty (died 1318). Wo have also in the book of the 
Moorish traveller Ibn Batiita, who visited China about 
1347-48, veryWny curious and in great part true notices, 
though it is not possible to give credence to the whole of 
this episode in his extensive travels. 

About tlio time of tli« traveller iirst named the Ihnme of tlio 
degenerate desuandants of Jeiigliiz began lu totter to its and wo 
have no knowledge of any Frank visitor to Cathay in that age, later 
than Marignolli; tnissioiis and iiierolmnts alike, diN:ii)pe,ir from the 
tteld. We hear, indeed, onee and again of eedesiasties ilesjiatehed 
from Avignon, but they go forth into the. darkness, and are heard 
of no more. Islam, with all its jealousy and exeliisiveiiess, liad 
recovered its gmsp over Central Asia; the Nestorian Christianity 
which once had prevailed so widely was v.'iiii.shing, aial the new 
rulers of China reverted to thi^ old national policy, nnd held the 
foreigner at arm's length. Kight deseemliul upon t he further Fast, 
covering Oathiiy with those cities of which the old travellers had 
told 8U^ marvels, CambalucMind (’ansay, Zayton mid Chnikuhtn. 
Ainl when the vnil rose before the Porliigin uiid Spanish explorers 
of the 16th contu^, those names are heard no more. In their stead 
we have ClllKA, Hangchow^ Chinchro, Canton. Not only 

were the 61d names forgotten, the fact tliat tlios<' phiee.s ba«I 
ever been known before was forgot tf*n also. 'Jradnsilly new 
luissionarlet went forth from Romo — .Tesmts and Doniinienn.s now ; 
new converts were made, and now vicariate constituted ; hut the 
old Franciscan churches, and the Nestorianism xxith vliioh they 
kjjd battled, had alike been swallowed up in the ocenn of I'.agan 
mStilierence. In time a wreck or two fluted to the surface, — a MS. 
WMifi Bible or a piece of Catholic scnlpturo ; and when the intelli- 
gent missionaries called Marco Polo to mind, and studied his story, 
one and another bocame convinced tliat Cathay ami China xverc one. 
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But for a long time all but a sagacious few coiitiinu il to n-gurd 
Ciithiiy as a region distinct from any of tho new-found lining 
whilst mapiiiiikers, ^\(•ll on into liie. 17lh century, continued to 
represent it us a gn at country lying entirely to the north of (^hina, 
and stretching to tlic Arctic. Sea. 

It WHS Cathay, with its outlying island of Zipungu (Japan), tlmt 
Coluinhus souglit to reiicli hy sailing westward, penetrated as lie was 
by his iiiicnsr, conviction of tlic Miialliiess of the cjirlh, and of tlio 
vast extension of Asia cn.stwuid ; and to the day of his ueath In 
was full of the imugiiiutioii of the. proximity of llu* doninin of tiio 
Great Klmu to the islands and coasts which ho Inid (]ise.ovoi’cd. 
And such imaginiitions uro curiously einhodii-d in some of the maps 
of the early IGth century, wliicli inlcMniiiglc uii the .same coa.st-line 
the new discoveries iVoin Liihnidor to lha/il vith tin* provinces and 
rivers of !Murco Polo’s (.'atlmy. 

Cathay had hrm ilic :diii of the tiisl \o\.igc ol tin- (’.d'ots in 
1496, aiul it continued to he the object ot m.niy adxenturous 
voyages hy Fiiiglish and Hollanders to the N.AV. aiid N.F. till far 
I oil in tho 16th century. At least one. ineiiioisdde kind -join ney aho 
; was made by Knglishim-n, of which the exploiation of a trade-iouie 
; to (/athiiy WHS a tdiief ohjeel,-— that in which Anthony .Icnkin.soii 
I and tho two Johnsons rt'achi'd Bokliaiii hy way of h’nssia in ir>rKS 
1 The country of whii-h they collected notices at that city was 

: still known to lhi*m only as (*otlmn^ and its gicat <aj»ital oi.ly a*. 

' Cambaluc. 

Cathay as a supposed se]iai:ito entity inaN he e(»nsidercd come 
to ail end w'ith the journey Jieiiciln t (locv., tin* hiy-.Ii suit. This 
. admirable person was, in 16(Kl, despatehid tlirongh i'ential Asia by 
: Ids siijieriors in India with the specilie olecct of lii leniiiiiing wliether 
the. ( athay of old Eurojiean writeis, jm«l of iiiodein Mahometans, 

: w':is or was not a distinct region fioin tli.it (Jiu::i of which ]iarallel 
' iiiarvcds had now for some time hceii leeonntcd, P.encdi< t, as one 
. of his brothern piNmounccd his enitapli, “sukiiig t’ath.iy found 
I Heaven.’’ Ho died at Suhehow, the. frontier city of ( Innii, but not 
I before, he had ascertained that China and (’athay weiv the same, 
j After the juiblication of the narrative of liis join m y (in the 
Krpeflitio Christiana apnd Sivas of Tiigault, H»ir>) im*\ensabi« 
ignoranee alono could continue to distinguish between them, and 
! though sueh ignoranco lingered many ye.irs longer, tlie result of liis 
exploration fitly brir)g.s this pref.itory iiotiee to a clo^-e. (II. \.) 

j Gmcral Jj<srrip(i'w of (^hiaa Pmprr, 

China, as tbenaum is at present used, einbrace.s witliiu 
its boundaries the dci)enden(ies of Mancliurin, Mon- 
golia, and Tibet, in addition to China rro[»er. This va&fc 
empire extends from 18“ 30' to 53" 25' N. lat. and from 
80“ to 130° E. long. It is boiunlcd on llio K. by Asiatic 
Himsia along a frontier extending jienrly 3000 iniK*.s ; on 
the E. by those portions of the I’jiciiic Ocean wltieh arc 
known in the north as the Sea of Japan, in the centivd 
])ortion a.s tho Yellow Sea, and in llie south as the Chinn 
Se i ; on the S. and S.W. by the China Sea, Cocliin China, 
and J^urniali ; and on the W. by Kaslnnir and Eastern 
Turkestan, which province Ims within llic hist few years 
been wrested from China by tlie Atnligli Gliuzee. 

Table of Provinces^ with Arm nod Pojinhdton 
rrmlmr. Area In s-iii.-iic | 


Chihli 


. ...t 

•J7,<'00,000 

Shaii-tung 


' l),», lo4 

60,000,000 

Shiin-.sn 



14,004,210 

Ho-naii 


. .. 

•J:?, 037,171 

Kcung-Kuo 


•l.'i.OlMI 

:!7,N43,fi01 

(laii-hwuv 



:: 1,108,059 

Keang-hc 


r*J,176 

19,000,000 

Chc-keaiig.. .. 


:;(;,()iio 

21,000,000 

Full -keen 


i»*», ISO 

14,777,410 

Huo-’pih 

TIoo-imn .. 


7o, ir>o 

27,670,09s 


S4.000 

18,652,507 

Slien-Kc .... 


67,400 

10,000,000 

Knn-suh 


f 8r,,68S 

If., 196,125 

Sze-elnu*n ... . 


•J20,000 

S.'i.oOO.OOO 

Kxvang-tung.. 


• 70,456 

19,174,060 

Kwang-se 

B ^ 

78.250 

7.61.6,895 

Kwei-ehow . . . . 


64,554 

5,2''S,219 

Yun-inin 


io7,swni 

.'),5iil,620 

Shiiig-kiiig . 


4:h000 

i; iHiO.Onii 

Total .... 


1,699,609 

670,6*J6,r>4r. 
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The area of China Proper is not more than half that of 
the ^^'hole empire ; it extends as far north only as 4r lat, 
and us far west as long, It is about 1474 miles in 

lengthy and its breadth is about 1355 miles. Its coast line 
measures about 2500 miles; its land frontier is descriM 
as being 4400 miles in length, and its area is said to 
contain 300, 009 sijuare miles, 

tSurf are, ’-Own of tlie most noticeable features in the 
Burfiioo of China is the immense delta plain in the north- 
eastern portion of the empire, which, curving round the 
mountainous districts of Skan-tuiKjy extends for about 700 
miles in a southerly direction from the neighbourhood of 
Peking^ and varitss from 150 to 600 miles in breadth. 
Cominenciug in tlie prefecture of Yaiuj-ping Foo^ in the 
province of Chih-tl, its outer limit passes in a v/estcrly 
direction as far us Chang-ping Chow^ north-west of Peking. 
Thence rimiiing a south-sonth-westerly course it passes 
westw'urd of (*hiug-ting Foo and Kwanggang Foo till it 
reaches the iip]»er waters of the \Yei Fiver in Ho nan. 
From this point it turns westward and crosses the Hwang- 
ho, or Yellow River, in the prefecture of Hwal-king. 
Ijcaving tiiis river it takes a course a little to the east of 
south, and imssing west of Joo-ning Foo, in the province of 
Ilooian, it turns in a more easterly direchon as far as 
Lenrhow Foo. From this |)refecture an arm of the [dain, in 
which lies the Loke^ stretches sontliward from the 

Uwai River to the Ynittpl^^e. /{rang, and trending eastward 
occupies the region between tlie river and Hang rhow Ray, 
To the north of this arm rises a hilly district, in the centre 
of which stands Fau/ang. 

The boundary of the [)lain n)und the mountainous region 
of Shan-tnng bijgins at Lai-rhow Foo, and describes a 
huge bow to the west and south, reaching w^ostward to the 
prefecture of ami southward to tlie frontier of the 

province of /{rang-soo, which boundary it follows to the 
sea. The greater part of this vast plain descends very 
gently tow'anls the sea, and is generally below the level of 
the Yellow River,— hence the disastrous inundations which 
80 often acc<Hn(»aiiy the rise of the Hwang-Jm. it is the 
delta of the Yellow River, and also to some extent of the 
Yang-Uze Feang, and it is chiefly remarkable fur its semi- 
annular shape, within which it encloses the mountain 
districts of the province of R/ian-tnng. Owing to the great 
(prantity of soil which is bnmght down by the waters of the 
Yellow River, and to the absence of oceanic currents, this 
delta is rai»idly incrcasitig and tlie adjoining se-.w are as 
rapidly becoming sliallower. As an instance, it is said that 
the town of I^ootai was I lo west of the sea-shore, in the 
year 220 B.a, and i!i 1 730 it was 140 le inland, thus giving 
a yearly encroach mimt on the sea of about 100 feet. 
Again, Seen-sfiwny /{ow on the /V//w was on the sea-shore 
in 500 A i)., and it is now about 18 miles inland. 

The rest of the empire may be described as being cither 
mountainous or hilljr. Several ranges of high mountains, 
in connection with the mountain system of Central Asia, 
enter the western provinces of the empire, and after 
traversing the western and southern provinces in various 
directions dwindle down to low hills as they approach the 
sea-coast. In the eastern portion of Tibet the Kwan4un 
range throws otf a number of branches, which spread first 
of all in a south-easterly direction, and eventually take a 
north and SOU! li course, partly in the provinces of Sze-chum 
and Yunaian, where they divide the beds of the rivers which 
flow into Siam and ('ocliin-Cliina, .‘is well as the principal 
northern tributai ies of the Yang-isze. Keang. Another range, 
known as tlie Tung nan, or Fo(hnew which appears to 
be the eastern termination of the great Kwan-iun range of 
Central Asia, and which is said to have several snow-clad 
peaks, eutei'S China in the soutem portion of the province 
of and stret<!ijt>s m an uiioiuily lUi'uuUi/u owaum laiu | 


province of Shettrse into that of llo-mr^^ where it Anally 
disappears. Tim range separates the waters wliich enter 
the llwang-ho, or Yellow River, through the Wti and the 
Lo from those which flow into the Yang-ttse Keang, through 
the Kia-lmg and the Ilan. Forming the nortliern frontier of 
the province of Sze-chuen runs the Kew-lang or Po-mung 
range, which entering China in 102” lung, takes a general 
course of east as far as 112° loi]^:‘,’at about which point it 
is lost sight of in the provirr^e of Iloo-pi/i. In the south 
the Nan-shan lunges, some peaks of wliich are said to 
reach above the snow-level, take their rise in Yun-mn^ and 
after spreading in a scries of ranges over the south and 
evust portions of Kwang~se liend in an easterly direction, 
covering the entire province of Kwang-tung, Then turning 
north-eastward, they occupy the wliOie area of the provinces 
of Fall-keen, Keang-se, Che keang, Jlotj-mn, and southern 
Oan-hwng, until they reach the Yang tuze Keang ; wliich 
river, from the Tang-ting hike to Chin-keang Foo, forms 
their northern boundary. It is reckoned that this moun- 
tain region occupies an area of about 300, 090 square miles. 
Besides these more important ranges there are the Ijung 
Mouniatm in Kan-suh, the Tahang Monntains in Shanse, 
the Tae Mountains in Shau-tiing, and many others, among 
which may be mentioned the ranges which fornl the 
northern frontier of Chih-lu It will thus be seen that 
there is a general subsidence from the mountain districts 
in the western portions of the empire to the central and 
soulh citslern provinces, wiiere the mountains dwindle down 
to lulls, and where the snowy peaks and rugged sides of 
the ranges in Yunaian ani S:e-rhnni \\xn exchanged fur tlio 
wooiled tops and carefully-cultivated terraces of the 
littoral provinces. 

Riv-rs, — 4'he rivers of China are very numerous, and, UiTera 
wilh the canils, form some of the most iM^ilented high- 
ways in the empire. 'I’lie two largest are the Yang tsze 
Keang and the llwang-ho, or Yellow River, the latter of 
which is less known to fame for its value in a com- 
mercial sense, than by reason of the vast and destructive 
floods which have from time to time caused it to ipuudate 
the low-lying country on either side of its banks. Accord- 
ing to Chiuc-se geograjihers the Hwang-ht takes its rise in 
the “ Sea of Stars,” on the eastern side of the Rayen-kAra 
Mountains, in the Mongolian jtrovince of Kokunor, where it 
has gaineilfor itself the name of Ah-urh‘tan,\.)v Golden River, 
from the colour of its waters. Fi>r some miles it runs iu 
two streams, and when united takes at first a south-easterly 
course. Next trending in a uortli-easterly direction it 
traverses the province of Kan-suh and passes northwards 
through the Great Wall until it reaches the rising ground 
in the neighbourhood of tlie Jn-sluin, 4*hence curving to 
the south-east and south it re enters China through the 
Great Wall and continues its .southerly course, forming the 
boundary between the provinces of iShen-se and S/ian-se as 
far as Tung-kwan, Here it makes a sharp bend and runs 
nearly due cast to Kai-fung Foo, In the neighbour- 
hood of this city it enters on the great eastern plain of 
China, and the alterations which have taken place in its 
bed between this district and the se i has earned for it the 
well-deserved title of “ the Sorrow of Han.” According 
to the Chinese records this portion of the river has changed 
its course nine times during the last 2500 years, and has 
emptied itself into the sea at as many diflererit mouths, the 
must northerly of wliich is re^ircsented as having been in 
about 39° lat., or in the n^libourhood of the present 
mouth of the Peiho, and the must southerly being that 
which existed before the last change in 1851-53, in 34° 
hit. The breaches that were made in the northern httnk of 
the river east of Kairfung Foo during the floods of 
l 8 o., aiiu 1000 uiuocu Its waters giudually to overflow ]i]he 
iuw-iyiiig country to the northwards ; ami tuifse, at ter spread- 
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iDg over a^belt^of country about 12 miles in width, 
struck the bed of the liiver^ and having 

forced their way into that narrow, clean cut channel, 
followed it to the sea. The result of this change has been 
that the old coui’se of the river is dry, and that the muddy 
dun-coloured watei*s — hence the name Ilwamj /to, or Yellow 
lliver — after pemiwien^’ flooding a large tract of country, 
are now leading up fl) /another grand catastrophe by 
destroying the batiks of ftie new channel which they have 
found fur themselves. Already the increased volume of 
water has added another jobstruction ti» those before exist- 
ing to the navigation of the river by destroying a large 
stone bridge of seven arches at Tse-holtf'en^ a town 
situated 210 miles from the mouth, tlie ruins of which 
have seriously imiie^flH the coursa of the stream. Hut 
tho Ihmmj-hn is (»f little value for navigating pin poses. 
At its mouth lies a bar having at its dee|)est part about 
from 7 to 9 feet of water only ; further uji, al»out 3 miles 
below Tae-hnhtien^ there is a shoal extending right ac.ross its 
bed, at the deepest point of which there is about 1 1 feet 
of water, while in the passage at the extrmnity of the, 
sunken bridge at Tse-hoheen there is a depth of only about 
5 feet. 

A far more valuable river in every way is the 
Keang^ which takes its rise in the Min Mountains of 'ribet, 
and after a course of 2900 miles empties itself into the 
Yellow Sea in about lat. lii common with most of 
the large rivers of China, tho Yang-tazf' Kvang is known 
by various names in ditfereiit parts of its course. Krom 
its source in Tibet to Sea-vhow Foo in *S:c-r/u/m^ it bears 
the name of Kiu-^ha Keang^ or River of the (h»l(len Sands. 
From Sfu t'hoio Foo to Yang-clioiv Foo in Kfung-stm^ its 
volume gained for it tlio title of Ta Keaug, or the 
Great Rive*VT‘.iid from the ancient mime of llic district 
through which it thence passes, it is known for the re- 
mainder of its course as the Yaug tze Keang^ or the Yang- 
tze River, Chinese geographers state that it has two 
sources, the more northerly of which gives birth to the 
Kang -chuh ah4in 'Ai a point about IfiOO le to the south- 
east of the source of the Yellow River ; and to the more 
southerly one of the two the Na-hn tn-vimj-tsing ahUn, 
which rises on the south of tho range, owes its e.xisiencc. 
Both these streams twist and turn eastward for upwards 
of 200 le, when they unite and form one stream, which 
flows in ail easterly and afterwards southerly course until 
it enters the Chinese province of Y un-nan at the Ihmng- 
shing Pass^ or Pass of Imperial Victory. It then turns 
northward into the province of Sze-chueu, and thence after 
receiving several important tributaries it takes an east-north- 
easterly course, until passing into Jlffo-pih it dips south- 
wards to the boundary of I/na nan in the neighbourhood of 
tho Tung-tin^ Lake, the waters of which contribute largely 
to swell its volume. From this point it makes a curve 
northwards as far iw I/au-kow, receiving on the way the 
waters of the Han River, From Han kow it bends its 
course again southward.^ to tho Po-gang Lake, 'riience 
through tho province of (kul-Invuy it proceeds in a 
north-easterly direction until it reaches banking, 200 miles 
from the sea. Here tho influcnco of the tiile begins to be 
felt, and beyond this point it gradually wi<leiis into the 
great estuary by which it is connected with the ocean. 
The basin area of the Yang4vze Keang is reckoned to be 
about 548,000 square miles^ and it is navigable for steamers 
as far as trchang, upwards m 1200 miles from its mouth. 
Unliked the Yellow River, along the navigable portion of 
the Yang^m Keang are dotted many ricli and populous 
cities, * among which the chief are Narking, Gavrking, 
^Rsw-keang, Hanrhm, and Lchang, Beyond this last- 
named city the navigation becomes impo.ssible for any but 
light native craft, by reason of the rapids which occur at 
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frequent intervals in the deep mouutuiii gorges through 
which the river runs bctecii Kwa%-<'iuno and I-ilutng, 

Next in impurtance to the Yang tsze Keang us a water Grand 
highway is the Yun-ho, or, as it is generally known in t^anal- 
Europe, the Grand Canal, Tliis iimgiiiJiceiit artificial 
river reaches from Hang-chuw Foo in the province of Che- 
keang to 'fien-tsin in Chth li, where it unites with tlje Peiho, 
and thus may be said to extend to Tung-dioiv in the 
neighbourhooil of Peking, After leaving Hang-chow it 
passes round tho eastern border of the Tai hno, or Great 
Lake, surround ing in its course the be.uitiful city of 
Soodiow, and then trends in a generally north-westerly 
direction through the Icrtile districts of Ktang soo as far as 
Chin keang ow the Yang tsie Keang, Mr Ncy Kh.is, who in 
1868 travelled ah)ng the Grand Canal from Chin hang to 
the new coui'se ol the Yellow River, tlius describes tho 
chanicteristics of tiiis poition uf its course 

The Grand Canal betwren Chin-hnnq and or in 

other words, between the Yuuq-fs..,' aiitl tin* old U-il of the Y< llow 
River, . . . is every when* in j^ond lepjiir, and the Jidjneent eonntry 
well irrigated, and a|»pHieiill\ in a lliriving state, hi*ili as ngards 
eiiltivation, and, to judge hy tliea^^peet oi tin* towns on .ind neai its 
hanks, as reganis trade also. Alter nos-sing the old Villow lliver, 
liow'ever, u j>art of the canal soinewlMi less known is le/n lied, and 
the (lotirishing eondition of the eoiinti v is no longei iiotuiaMe; on 
the eontrarv, for a distance of ahmil l;iO iMiles, tlmiigli tlie eaiial it- 
self is in toleruhly goon woiking onlei, the (uiiiitiy in its viemity 
has an arid, stciile appearance, and is hut thinly piipulateil. There 
aie few towns or viluiges, and s(>ni** tln*ii* me ‘'•eiii neitliii ]>o]>u1oiih 
noi huay, though they are not in nuns, and hem hut tew trices of 
the re hellion. . . . The cuiifd, whieh at one lime was ‘•odeep that at 
many plaees the level of the wutei was iihove that of the >ui|aceiit 
country, is now every whet e coiisnlerahly lieluvv it, leiideriiig iriiga- 
tion at even a short distanee from its hunks, without niei hanieal 
appii.inces, almost an impossihility ; even the dry hed of the Loma 
lAike is senreely eultivated on aeeount of its elevation <ihovu the 
level of the eaiiul, thoiigli it is only w par.iteil from it in some parts 
hy a hank of a few yanis in wiilth. li i.s line that this hike appears 
never to have been more than a .shallow' Hood lagoon, nevertheless 
it was some feet below the geneial level of the eoiintiv, and wiiHCon- 
iieeled with the canal hy means of water-ioiiises ami simee gates: 
iimli'’ this isdittieiilt to iiiigate how niii(*h moieso must he tlu'enunlry 
aUive and beyond it! Tins 150 miles bring nasseil over, the IVai 
Shan (sometimes called Yii Shan) bake is leaelied ala small village, 
ealleii Ilitn-chnany cha. This is the most southern of a ehain of 
lakes or rathei lagoons, which stretch fiom f.ir to the south of J/an- 
rhaanff-cha {I lielieve fixmi \wiir Su-vhan-/u im the old Yellow River) 
to within u few miles of Ts€'mmj-i'luAt\ and which eonslitutn the 
oidy iiiipurtaiit fi'eder of the (liand ('anal to tlie soiithwaid. In 
the .summer they iiieige one into the othei, and foiiii ti eontiniioiis 
sheet of water, though very shallow in j>ails. In wintei, when thw 
wutei i.s low, these shallow ]taits are mere morasses, wlmh divide 
the sheet into thri'C or four separate I igooiis. In foimei davs the 
eanal mil in some plaees hy the sitk* ol tiuse lagoons, and in olheis 
tliioiigh portions of them, hiit being evei vwlieir einh.iiikrd on holli 
sides. It wa.s only dependent upon tlM iii foi its supj.lv of v\atci, Ihe 
eanal itself forming an iinohslrieted means ol eninmiiiiicatioii 
through the year Of late yi ais, howcvei, lids seclion o( the eanal 
Inas been allowed to go to ruin, ami those |*oitii>n'< only me usi^d 
whieh run through the morasses existing in the div Ncn'^on, tho 
lagoons themselves forming elsewheie the oidv (li.innel “oi naviga- 
tion Near the noi them limit of these lagi.oiis stands the city of 
T}ip-ning-c)mt\ tlie lirsl phns* of any imp«'itan'e on the canal north 
of Tsin-lcianqgm ; it i.s .said to he a place ol uiiisiderahle trade iu 
oidiimry times. , , . Still proceeding noiiliwaiil, a distance fioni 
Tse-niinj‘Chow oi altout *Jf> mil«*.s, the Miminit le\rl of tlie eanal iri 
reaehed near a small town called AV/// It'aitq. It is here that the 
River lYen falls into the canal, h poiin»n ot its wali is Mowing to the 
south, and the rest to the north. jneeiM ly as des» rihed hy Staunton 
and other w’riters. . . . About .‘hi mile*, hevond Kan IVamj we 
come to the new Yellow Hiver, tin* canal ffir Ih.it distance being 
cxtieinely narrow and .shallow' * «i mere ditch in fact, i mining be- 
tween enihankmentH lai-gi* enough to con line a strcHin of infinitely 
giX'uter volume. The hanks along iieailv the whole of the Grand 
C'anul bc*t\veen the old ami tin* new bed of the Yellow Riwi, exeeptiiig 
those tHirtious bordering on oi travcrsifig the lagoons, are surroundtil 
by earthen walks ereiiclffited after the fiishion of eity walls, behind 
which ai*e stockades at intervals of every few miles. All this work 
han the ap]ieanince of In'ing recently coiislfticted, though in many 
places it is already being broken np by the country peojilo to make 
room for cullivati«‘n, for they «iu ill afford to lose that strip of land 
Immediately ai^iueeiit to and irrigated by the. e^inal. Tho villages 
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oIho maki* an at tempi at fortiticalions, aome of them bein^ sur- 
rounded by earthen or mud walls or uiouts; and, indeed, many soli- 
tary farms have some species of defensive works round them, and in 
most (*ases a small, square brick tower within. These tovrers are 
rarely met with to the south of the province of —they are 

probably the “water castles” mentioned by the historian of the 
Dutch kmbassy. 

On tlth west side of the canal, at the point \Yhere the 
Yellow Kiver now cuts across it, there is laid down in 
Chinese maps of the last century a dry channfd which is 
described os being that of the old Yellow Kivcr. lAuaving 
this point the canal passes through a well-wooded and hilly 
country west of Tninj-iJinff Chow, through the city of Chang- 
kew Chiu and to the east of Tuug~chavg Foo, At Lin-tsing- 
Chow it is joined at right angles by the Wei River in the 
midst of the city, and from thence crosses the frontier 
into Chih-il, iipd passing to the west of T^th Chow and 
Tsang CAo/r joins the Peitu) at Tien-tsm, after having re- 
ceived the waters of the AVfo River in the neighbour- 
hood of 7'suig Heen. At 7'ien-tsin the canal ends, and 
the Peiho completes the communication to the vicinity of 
Peking. 

Another of tlie large rivers of China is the Han Keang, 
which rises in the Po-mung or Kcw-lung mountaina to the 
north of the city of Ning-keang Glww in Rhenrse. Taking a 
generally tmsterly course from its source as far as Fan<hmg, 
it from that point takes a more southerly direction and 
empties itself into the Yang-tsze Keang at JIan-kow, “ the 
mouth of the Ilaii.” This river has some noticeable pecu- 
liarities. Not the least of these is that it is very narrow 
at its mouth (iM)0 feet) and grows in width as the distance 
from its mouth increases. Another marked feature is that 
tho summer high-water line is fur a great part of its coui'se, 
from E-ching Heen t<i llan-kow, above the level of its banks, 
tho result being that w^ere it not for artificial barriers the 
whole of the surrounding country would be under water 
fur a great part of tho year. In the neighbourhood of 
Seen-taou Chhii\\Q elevation of the plain above low- water is 
no more tlian 1 foot, and in summer the river rises about 
26 feet above its lowest level. To protect themselves 
against this inevitably recurring danger of inundations the 
natives have here, as elsewhere, thrown up high embank- 
ments on both sides of the river, but at a distance from 
tho natural banks of about 1)0 to 100 feet. This inter- 
vening s])aco is flooded every year, and by the action of the 
water new layers of sand and soil are deposited every sum- 
mer, thus strengtluming tlie embankments from season to 
season. In summer the river would be navigable for 
steamers of moderate size as far as Laou-ho Kow, which is 
situated 180 lo above Fan-^hhig, but in winter it would 
be (piite im[)ossible to reach the latter place. The chief 
trading places on tlie JIan-keang are Sha-yang Chin, Yo- 
Koiv, Ein-Kow, Seen-faou Chin, Fan-ehing, and Laou-ko 
Koiv. 

In the southern provinces the Se^'enng, or Western River, 
is the most eousiderable, Tliis river takos its rise in the 
prefecture of Kwang-nan Foo in Yvn-nan, whence it reaches 
the frontier of Kwang-se at a distance of about 90 le from 
its Source. Then trending in a north-easterly direction it 
forms tlie boundary between the two provinces for about 
1 50 le. From this j»oii)t it takes a generally south-easterly 
course, passing tlie cities of Teen Chow, Fnng-e Chow, 
Shang-lin Heen, Lvng-gan Heen, Yung-kaug Chow, and 
Nan ning Fno to Yung-.*ikun Heen, Here it makes a bend 
to the n(»rth-<jast, and continues this general direction as 
f ir as Sln-ehow Foo, a distance of 80Q le, where it meets 
and joins the waters of the Keai Keang from tlie north. 
Its course is then easterly, and after pa'^»sing Wtnhchow 
Foo it crosses tin* frontier into Kwang-tiing, and flually 
*emptieH itself into tho China Sea in the neighbourhood of 
Afacao. Like the Yavg-tsze Keang this river is known by 


various names in different parts of its ^ooursh. From its 
source to Nan-ning Foo in Kwang-se it is called the Se-yang 
Keang, or Kiver of the Western Ocean ; from Nanriiing 
Foo to Sin-chxrtv Foo it is known as the Yuhrkeang, or the 
Bending Kiver ; and over the remainder of its course it is 
recognized by the name of the Se-keang or Western 
River. The Serkeang is navigabji^ as* far as Shaovrking, 

130 miles, for vessels not drai^ng more than 15 feet of 
water, and steamers of a light draught might easily reach 
Woo-ehow Foo, in Kwang-se, which is situated 75 miles 
further up. In winter the navigution for junks is difficult 
above Woo-chutv Foo, and it is said that rapids are met 
with about 100 miles beyond that city. 

The Peiho is a river of importqj'ce as being the high 
water-way to Peking, Taking its rise in the Se-shan, or 
Western Mountains, beyond Peking, it passes tho city 
of Tung-choiv, the port of Peking, and Ticn-tsin, where it 
meets the waters of the Ynn-ho, and empties itself into the 
Gulf of Pih-chih-li at the village of Takoo, The Peiho 
is navigable for small steamers as far as Tien-Uin during 
the greater part of the year, but throughout the winter 
montlis, that is to say, from the end of November t 9 the 
beginning of March, it is frozen up. 

Lakes , — There are numerous lakes iiithe central provinces 
of China. Tho largest of these is tho Tangling Lake in ' ' 
Hoo-nan, which, according to Chinese geographers, is 
upwards of 800 le, or 266 miles, in circumference. In 
native gazetteers its various portions are known under 
distinct names ; thus it is said to include the Tsing-tsatm, 
or Green Grass Lake; tho or Venemble Lake; the 
CMh-sha, or Red Sand Lake; the Hwang^ylh, or Imperial 
Post house Lake ; tho Can nan. or Peaceful Southern Lake; 
and the Ta-tung, or Great Deep Lake. in^Oejent times it 
went by the name of the Kew-keang Hoo, or Lake of the 
Nine Rivers, from the fact that nine rivers flowed into it. 
During the winter and spring the water is so low that the 
shallow portions become islands, separated by rivers such 
as tho Seang and Yiien, and numberless streams ; but in 
summer, owing to the rise in the waters of the Yang-tsze 
Keang, the whole basin of the lake is filled. The Poyang 
Lake is also subject to a wide difference between high and 
low water, but not quite to the same extent as the Tnng-tmg 
Lake, and its landmarks are mure distinctly defined. The 
7\ti fAike, in the neighbourhood of Soo-ehow Foo, is also 
celebrated for its size and tho beauty of its surround- 
ings. It is about 150 miles in circumference, and is dotted 
over with islands, on which are built temples for the devotees 
of religion, and summer-houses for the votaries of pleasure 
from the rich and voluptuous cities of Hang-ehow and Soo- 
danv. The boundary line between the provinces of Clvo- 
keang and Keangsoo crosses its blue waters, and its shores 
are divided among thirteen prefectures. ^Besides these 
lakes there are, among others, two in Yun-nan, the Teen- 
che near Yvn-nan Foo, which is 40 miles long and is con- 
iieiited with the Yang-tsze. Keang by the Poo-to River, and 
the Urh'kdi to tho east of the city of Ta-le, 

Loess . — One of the most remarkable features in tho physi- Lnesa 
cal geography of China is the existence of a vast region of 
luess in tho northern portion of the empire. This peculiar 
formation covers the j>rovince of Chih-li (with the exception 
of the alluvial plain), Rhaji-se, northern Shense, Kan-nih, 
and iiortlierii IpMam, constituting altogether an area of 
about 250,000 square miles. cLoess is a solid but friable 
earth of a brownish-yellow colour. It spreads • alike over 
high and low grounds, smoothing off the irregulartties of 
the surface, and is often to be found covering the sub-soil 
to a depth of more than 1000 feet. It has a tend&cv 
vertical cleavage, and wherever a river cuts into iU tEe 
loess encloses it between perpendicular cliffs, in many 
places 500 feet in height These when washed by the 
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water an Sj^eedi^ nadeniuiied, and the loess breaks off in 
vertieal sheets, which faU into the river and an carried 
down by the stream. In tlw way have been deposited ; 
Ihe sediments which to a gteahoKtent constitute the great 
> l^siio, audraider.the and the Yellow Sea;' 

-':lh;4hallow.. From.ii^.e«lpnpkinii^ point of view the loess 
^^.ianloaUe to the^i||a||ta^i0£<th^ north of China. In its 
l^jaipendienlar .elmaj!)|^'|iMitemoved from the action of 
i[! iiWiieung ^teren^idil^ caves, in which a 

'iWge nujority'*^-:^ pe^le inhabiting the loess region 
ffwOU, .while itB‘i|i^&oe yieldB abundmit crops, requir- 
no. sppl,icatii^,,<^ and but slight expendi- 
' ton (ff* labb\tfH;^,'.;|A^isration. Wherever it is found, 
.'.thbt^olK, wh^wOd^ihe 'plain or at an elevation of 7000 
(W . 9000, .^Ipet, iVfcM' available for agricultural purposes. 

Chinese. cal^..StKUi^-too, or “Yellow iilarth,” and it 
'|W.,been. snggM^ that the imperial title Ifumng-te, 
Yel^tw EmpeM^”:..or “ Buler of the Yellow,” has had 
!.’.!lts-nrigiii in tlih.\.&ct that the emperor was lord of the 
):|^;9r .ai" Y^w Earth.” 

‘/!niiui«ei.yrCl^ Flroper is divided into nineteen pro- 
»han4mg, Shan-te, ll<ynaii, Keang-ioo, 
wirivmtjf, Xeang^t, CkMeamg, Fuk-heen, Eoo^h, lloo- 
Sze-ehuen, Km,ng4ung, Kwang-u, 
and Slmg-hing in Manchuria. 

;' 'Y^,ms1a»^^ province of ChiMi, in which is situ- 
' ated' Pddng,- the capital of the empire (see Peking), cun- 
<; taas| eleven ^refeetnral dtios, and occupies on area of 
sqnwe miles. By the latest census reports the 
. popiilaiioh im. retnmed as 27,000,000. This province 
f( 09 (pu part of the great delta plain spoken of above, with 
this ezeej^tion. .of the mountain ranges which define its 
northernaai^ western frontier. It is bounded on the E 
. hy. the Pihrckih4i and Shan-tun^, and on tho S. 

^ So-nan, The proportion of Maho* 
population is very large. In Peking 
jbre^jBim to bo as many as 20,000 Mahometan 
Paou-iing Foo, the capital of the province, 
are iwout 1000 followers of the Prophet. The extremes 
a|ui( cold in ChiMi are very marked, as a glance at 
'n^ompanying table of the temperature at Tien-tsin 
^cfunugtbi year 1861, as chronicled by Dr Lampre/s self' 
rqpsteriiy^ thermometer, will show. 
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the frozen up, and even the Qulf of PihrehiMi is 

friugell broad border of ice. There are four rivers 
of in the province, namely, the Peiho^ 

which described above ; the Wdn^hoj which rises 

in the ,nQ^W|a in Mongolia, and flowing to the west of 
with the Peiluo at TienrUin ; the 
" ^^b^riaes in tho mountains on the north of 
an^tahes a south-easterly course 
^ omrhood of Ki Chow^ from which point it 
i^attd eventually joins the Wdn-ho some 
^ the i^oo-<o-Ao,‘ which rises in 

iT^ninning a parallel course to the Shmg- 
t^Ae ou eviptiee itself in the same way into the 

a^,fb^ ^fieho, which rises in Mongolia, enters 
tha piovijm^ |^^pQttl^HN|at after passing to the west 


theprovji^^ 
wfar.a^t%| 
toads' ^ 
milcd^kb 


of Jekolj passes the city of Tmg-ping Foo in its course 
(which is south-easterly) through ChiMi^ and from thence 
ivbxde its way to its mouth at the north-easteru bound- 

S ; of .the Gulf of PiJhrchiMi. The province oontains three 
68 of considerable size* The largest is the 2Vc-/oo-fMeifao, 
which lies in 37® 40' lat. and 115® 20' E. long.; the eecond in 
importance is one which is situated to the E. of P(Uiu4ing 
Foo; and the third is the ToMoo-tm Uoo, which lies £ 
by N. of Shu7irtih Foo. Four high roads radiate from 
Peking : one leading to Urga by way of Seuen-kwa Foo, 
which passes through the Great Wall at Chaug-kea K<m; 
another, which enters Mongolia through the Koo^ei Kow . 
to the north-east, and after continuing that course as far as 
Fung-nh^ turns in a north-westerly direction to Dolanor ; 
a third striking due east by way of Twng-chow and Yung» 
ping Foo to Shmi-luti Ktoan, the point where the great 
wall terminates on the coast ; and a fourth which trends in 
a south-westerly direction to Paou4ing Foo and on to Tau 
yum Foo in Shanrse. The mountain ranges to the north 
of the province abound with coal, notably at Chaiiangf ^ 
Tai-gafi^shan, Miaou-gn^irling, and Foo-taou in the ^ 
ehan or Western Hills. “At Chai-iangP Baron von 
Richthofen says, “ I was sur|)rised to walk over a regular 
succession of coal-bearing siratii, the thickness of which, 
estimating it step by step as I proceeded gradually from 
the lowest to the highest strata, exceeds 7000 feet.” The 
coal here is anthracite, as is also that at Tai-gan-shan^ 
where are found beds of greater value than any in the 
neighbourhood of Peking. In Seum-hwa Foo coal is also 
found, but not in such quantities as in the places above 
named. Iron and silver also exist in small quantities in 
different parts of the province, and hot and warm springs 
are very common at the foot of the hills along the northern 
and western edges of the province. Tho principal agricul- 
tural products are wheat, kaou-lcang, oats, millet, maize, 
pulse, and potatoes. Fruits and vegetables are also grown 
in large quantities. Of the former the chief kinds. are 
pears, apples, plums, apricots, peaches, parsimmons, and 
melons. Tien-tein is the Treaty Port of the province, and 
by the Conmlar Trade Report for 1874 we find that the 
total value of the merchandize exported from that city 
during the year amounted to 1,144,893 taels, and that of 
the goods imported to 1 7,682,68 1 taels. The articles which 
figure most conspicuously in the lists of exports arc dates, 
dried lily flowers, wool, tobacco, and rhubarb ; and the 
most valuable of the imports are shirtings, drills, T-cloths, 
jeans and twills, opium, woollens, steel, lead, needles, 

Japanese seaweeds, and sugar. 

The province of Sfaindung, “ or East of the Mountains/' Shan-taag 
is bounded on the N, by the province of Chih-li and the 
Gulf of Pih<hiMi^ on the E. by the Yellow Sea, on the S. * 
by Keang-soo and tho Yellow Sea, and on th. W. by 
ChiMi. It contains an area of 65,101 square miles, and the 
population is estimated to be 30,000,000. It is divided 
into ton prefectures, with as many prcfectural cities, of 
which Tse-nan Foo, the provincial capital, is the chief. 

The physical features of the province are very plainly 
mark^. The centre and eastern portions are occupied by 
a series of mountain ranges running north-east and south- 
west, between which lie fertile valleys, while the north- 
western, southern, and western portions form part of the 
great ddta plain of the north of China. The most con- 
siderable range of mountains is that which lies to the north 
of tho city of Taigan Foo^ of which the highest peak 
is the TaUehan, a mountain wHich has been famous in 
Chinesfi history for i&orc than 4000 years, and to which at 
the present day hundreds of pilgripss annually resort. 

Another important range is tho Lcmirshany which fringes 
the south-eastern coast for about 18 miles. With uie 
exception .of the Yellow River, which in its new course 
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traverses the province in a north-easterly direction to the 
eea, there are no large rivers in !Shan4mg, The most 
considerable are the which flows into the Gulf of 
Pih rki/i li ; tljc Yi/if which empties itself into a lake lying 
to tlju cfwt of the Grand Canal; and the Ta-wan, which rises 
at the southern foot of the Yih .Vountaiiis and terminates 
its course in the Grand Canal. There are several lakes in 
the province, notably the IIoo and the iViaw- 

$hang f/oo, both of which border on the Grand Canal in the 
south-west, lijirgc quantities of foreign and southern goods 
are consumed in the j)opuloiis districts surrounding these 
lakes, the waters of which afford means of export for the 
cotton, silk, coal, grain, itc., wliicli arc produced in the 
fertile tracts lying in their mughboiirhood. Speaking 
generally the province is not a fertile one. Not being a 
loess region, tin* nionntiiins are unprodiiclivi*, and yield 
only brushwood ainl grass, while the plain ti» the north is 
so impregnated with salt that it is almost valueless, 
es))ecially near the sea, for agrieidtural piirpos(‘S. The 
valleys betwee n the mountains and the plain to the south- 
west are, ln>weviT, cxtnniiely rie‘li and fertile. The chief 
wcaltli e>f consists in its minerals, the principal 

of which is coal. There are four large coal-fields and 
several snniller ones now being vvoiked in the i)rovince, the 
most considerable of wliicli lies in the valley of the Laou 
foo Iiivtr in tlie centre of the province. The coal and 
coke from this district are convciyed by road to the city of 
Le-hing on the Yellow Tliver, ii distance of about In 
miles, fr(»in whence they are cx]>orted in all directions. 
Another large field lies on fhe [)lain a little to the soutli 
of Y)li-chi}n Foo ill the south, A third field i.s in tlui 
district of IIW Jlitn to the north ; and a fourth in fhe 
neighbourhood of TO in the southwest. Iron ore, 
ironstone, gold, galena, lead, and copper are also found in 
considerable (piantitics in many parts of the province. The 
princi|)al agricultural products are wluiat, millet, Indian 
corn, rice, arrowroot, and man} varieties of fruits 
and vegetables. The castor-oil ]»lant is common, and 
the wax tree grows plentifully in the Jieighljuurhootl of Lai- 
yamj in tlie east, giving rise to a considornble tnide in the 
wax produced by means of the W’a.v ijisect.s. Unlike those 
of their kind in the wax insects of Fhnn-Unoi 

breed and becmiu! productive in the same districts. They are 
placed U]nm the trees in the sjuiiig, ainJ at the close of th« 
mminer they void a ]jeculiar .snb>tance which when 
melted forms wax. In the autumn liiey arc taken otf the 
tretis, and arc, preserve*] within <loors until the following 
spring. Shm-tunfj abouijds in good harbours, the iuo.st 
noteworthy of which an; (^hefon and Wd-hid'Wn on the 
north, and Sluh-taou, Kiv ho-koWy and (Hihig^taou on the 
south of the proraontorv. /Vs being the native province of 
both (yonfucius and ^lencius, tSIoui-tung has ac(juired an 
undying fame in the Chinese world of literature. (Ho- 
foOf the Treaty Port of Sh<ut-1vnff, i.s situated cm the north- 
eastern coast of the province. The value of the foreign 
trade from this port amounted in 1<S71 t») .£2,51)7,000, 
XI ,.SSL>j 1 11 <d \s Inch represented tlie im[iorts, and X714,yi0 
the e.xports. 

Sb.*u-8e, TJie pr*)vince of Slmv-se i.s boiimled on the N. by Mon- 
golia, on I lie I'l. by C/tih-U, on the S. by and 

on the \V. liy Shm-sf. It occupies an area of 515, 2GH 
square inih s, and contains besides its capital, Tar-yuni Foo^ 
eight jivefn tural cities.. The population i.s returned ms 
being 14,004,210. The. configuration of is note- 

worthy, fo^lnillL^ from ilA sonthern frontier to ms far north 
a.s Xing-won Fno- an area of about *^50, 000 square mile.s 
— a plat(‘au tlevated fnmi 5000 to OoOO feet above the 
level of the. sea, tlje whole of which i.s one vast coal-field. 
TIw; northern and western limits of the plateau are bounded 
by high mountain a trending soutli-west ^nd iiorth- 
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east. Down the central line of the prov^uce from north to 
south lies a curious series v)f deep depressions, all of which 
are ancient lake basins. But though forming a series it is 
plain that these lakes were not formerly connected with 
each other, some being separated from those next adjoining 
by high ridges, and being drained by diflferent rivers and 
in different directions. is one cf the most remark- 

able coal and iron regions in world, and Baron von 
Uichtliofeii gives it as his opinion that the world, at the 
prtiseiit rate of con.suin|)tion of coal, coilld be supplied for 
tliousand.s of yeai*s from tShaU’Se alqne. Tie neighbourhood 
of Tse-rhow Foo in tlio south of the province abounds in 
iH^th coal and iron, and has probably, partly by reason of 
its situation being wilbin roach of the populous plain of 
Hivni-kiug FoOy of the Yellow River‘ of Taou-hm 6V<tmand 
hern (the ship] dug placjes for Tim^Un and iho 
Grand Canal), and of f/o-nan Foo, furnished more iron to 
the Chinese than any other region of a similar extent in the 
empire. This iron is of great purity and is easily fusible, 
while the necessary moans fur manufacturing it, such as all 
sorts of clay and sand fur crucibles, moulds, ic., and a 
very HUju'rior antliracito cu:il, lie ready fb hand. The coal 
is of two kinds, bituminou.^ and anthracite, and the line of 
demarcation between the two is formed by the hills wluch 
are the continniition of the Ho-shan range, the fieldsi of 
bituminons cual being on the west of these hills, and those 
of anthracite on the oast. In the neighbourhood of Pmy- 
fluff Chow the (jxtiait of the coal-field is incalculable; and 
speaking of the whole ]>latoan, Baron von Richthofen says, 
“These extraordinary (‘ondilions, for which I know no 
l)arallel on the globe, will eventually give rise to some 
nirions foature.s in mining. It may be predicted that, if a 
railway should ever be built from the plain to this region — 
and there is no other moans of ever bringing to their due 
account its mineral resonroe.s — branches of it will be con- 
structed within the bod} of one or other of these beds of 
anthracite, which are among the thickest and most valuable 
known anywhere, and rontinno for miles underneath the 
hills west of the j)iusL*iit coal-belt of Pivg tiTtg Chow, Such 
a tunnel would allow of ])utting the produce of the various 
cojiI-])eiLs immediatoly on railroad carts destined for distant 
plaee.s.’^ Salt is produced in the prefecture of Ping-yang 
ill the south of tlio [aovince, l»othfrom a salt lake and from 
the alluvial soil in tin; iioiglibourhood of the jFVm River, 

In agricultural jiroducU the province is poor, and as the 
iucan.s of transport at [^resent existing are rude and in- 
suilicicnt, all kiiiils of food command unusually high 
pricc.s. Meat is a rare luxury, and salt fish, the usual 
.substitute for meat, is consumed only by the wealthier 
clji.s.ses. A.s a rule the jic.ojile are poor, and in.the moun- 
tainoiiH districts are subject to famine and starvation. The 
only waggon road leading into and through Shm-st is 
the great highway from Ftklvg to Se-garif Fqo, which 
e.nters ^Shuu-se west of Ching-tmg Foo, and leaves the 
province, at the Tuag-kwan at the great bend of the 
Yellow' River. 

The province of Ilo-nnn i.s bounded on the. N. partly Ho-nan 
by tbo Yellow River (which it crosse.s to the wwt of jf/o- 
non Foo, forming an arm northwards between the pro- 
vinces of Shun aiul Chih It), on the W. by Shitirse, on 
the R. by lloo-pih, and on the E. by Gan-httmy.^ It occupies 
an area of G5,404 square miles, and contains nine pre- 
fectural cities. Its capital \)^JIo-nan Foo, The ^prefecture 
of Jlwac-king, north of the Vellow Biv^, ^ it^hsists of a 
fertile plain, “rendered park-like, by numereus plantatiouM 
of trees and shrubs, among which thick bosquets of bamboo 
contrast with the gloomy groves of cypress,'' All kinds 
of cereals grow luxuriantly, and the gene^ productivenesi. 
of the district is indicated by the extreme denseness of the 
population. The most noticeable feature in that portion 
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of tho province twhich is properly called ITo-nan, or 
“south of tho River,” is the' Foo-new Slian range, which 
runs cast and west across this part of the ])rovince. As 
the Kwaiirlun range, it forms an. almost impassable barrier 
between Kokonorand Tibet, and in China it separates com- 
pletely tho northern from the central provinces. Coal is 
found on the south of Ae Yellow River in the districts of 
Ho-nan Foo^ Lmhan, and 'bo Chow, The chief products of 
the province are, however, agricultural, especially in tho 
valley of the Tangrito and which is an cxtonsivo and 
densely populated, plain mnning north and south from tho 
Foo-new Shan, Clotton is also grown cxtcnsivoly aiid forms 
the princiiial article of export, and acoiisidoml)!!' quantity of 
wild silk is produced tom the Foo^ifw i<hun. Throe mads 
from the east and south unite at llo-ium Foo, ami one from 
tho west. The southern road loads to Jno wlnuo it 
forks, one branch going to SM-H chin, oounccting the trade 
from Fan-dmgi Uanrkm, and tho Una Fiver gt*noral]y, 
and the other to Chow-hea-how near the city of ilhin-citow 
Foo^ at thb confluence of the three rivers which unite to form 
the Sha-lio ; the second road runs parallel with the ^■elluw 
River to Kai-ftingFoo ; tho third t n)sse.s the Yellow River 
at Mang-isin Hem^ and passes theneo in a north »‘ast( r]y 
direction to Hwaa-king Foo, Sew woo II mt, ami WeihuntJ 
jPoo, at which place it joins tho high road from Pehnn to 
Fanrching; and the western road follows tlie souiheru 
bank of the Yellow River for 700 Ic to its groat Riaul at 
the fortified pass known as tho Tuvtj-kwany where it unites 
with the groat waggon road leading through Shna-se from 
Peking to Se^an Foo, 

The province of Keangmo is bounded on the N. by 
Shm-tung^ on tho S, by (Jhi^rkcnnij, on llio W. by Gnn- 
hwtiy, and on the E. by the sea. It occuj)i(}s an area of 
45,000 square miles, and tho population, wliicli is larger 
than that of any other province i)f China, is e.stiiiiatcd at 
37,843,501, Keang‘S(H) forms part of tin* great i>l:un of 
Northern China. There are no mountains Avilhin its 
limits, and but few hills. It is watered ns no other 
province in China is watered. The Oraml Canal runs 
through it from south to uortli ; the Yifngtsze Kumg 
crosses its southern portion from w^ost to east ; it possi'sses 
sevoiul lakes, of which the Tal-hoo is the most noteworthy, 
and numberless streams connect tiie canal with the sea. 
Its coast is studded with low islands and suml-banlvs, the 
results of the deposits brought down by the Yidhov River 
during the different pcriod.s in wliicli in tho courso of its 
history it has flowed into the Yellow Sea. lu-nug-sjo is rich 
in places of interest. iVankhig/^ihQ »Suuthcni (^;pital,” 
was the seat of the Chinese court until the couiineuce- 
ment of the 16th century, and in modern times it has been 
famous as having boon the headquarters of the Tai-ping 
rebels from tile year 1853, wlien they took the city by 
asvsault, to 1864, when its garrison yielded to Col. Gordon s 
“ever victorious army” (see N anking), ami Ilaivj-clmv Foo 
and Soo-diM Foo on the Tai-hoo, are reckoiuMl to ])C tiie 
most beautiful cities in China. “ Above there is Paradise, 
below are Soo and i/a/iy,” says the Chinese i»roverr). Of 
late years also Shang-hai h^^ earned for itself a ]»lace among 
tho notabilities of tho province.* Tea and silk are the 
principal articles of comiuevce j)roduceil in Kenuff-sonj and 
next in importance are cotton, sugar, and medicines. Tho 
silk manufactured in tho looms of Soo-eJmv is famous all 
over the empire^ as a proof which it may be mentioned 
tliat, on the occasion of tho marriage of the late emperor 
Tung-cbe, large o^ers wore received by the, manufacturers 
in that city for silken good^ to be bestowed as imperial 

8 resents and to be converted into wedding garments. In 
10 fountains near Nanking^ coal, plumbago, iron ore, 
aril marbjie are found. Shang-hai on the Woo-mng liiver, 
miChin^keangm the Tang4m Keang, are the two Treaty 


Porta in the province. According to the trade re})f)rtR 
for 1874, the value of the goods exported from Shanghai 
in that year amounted to 27,541,834 taels, and that of 
those imported to 8‘J,63fi,3l3 taels. From Chiri-kowg 
during the same period, X3 17,277 worth of mcrch.'indize 
was exported, while the value of the imports amounted 
to £3,527,006. In explanation of this latter figure the 
British vice-consul writes, ‘‘with the exeeption of oimira, 
the sale of whieh has steadily udvancod since tl>e opening 
of the port (in 1^61), all the principal nrticics of import 
exhibit a decline.’’ 

The province of (hta~hwuy “I’cace and PJ(‘iity/’ j.s Gan-liwuy, 
bounded on tin* K. by Ifo-nnn^ uii the J'l by Fnuig-sno 
and Che-kenng, on the S. by Keninj-se, and on the IV. by 
IIoo-(nli Ho-nan. It covers an area of 4S,4()1 .scpinro 
miles, and coijtains a ]M>piila1ion of 3 1,108,059 .s<ails. its 
}>rincipal city is Gnu king on the Ynng-tszc Fffing^ besides j 
which it numbers scveti prel'ectural cities. The sontliern 
half of the province, that lun-tien south (►f tlie Ymujtsze 
Keaag, forms part of tlie Fnn s/nin, or hilly belt ol tin' 
south-eastern provinces, and produeis, bcsiilrs <‘nltun and 
iron ore, largo quantities gn‘»‘u tea. (rou hwag is one 
of the most productive |)ioviiice.s of Gliina. Over the 
whole of its southern portion It'a is largely grown, notably 
in the districts of Hwuy-ehmr /bo, Tmig lew, Tn invg. and 
Woo-hoo. Sjicaking of this jiait Ranai \()ii Jlielithofen 
.s‘i5's, ^‘Tho exuberant fertility of the s-ul in the hover 
portions of the province is not excelled by anyliuiie 1 have 
seen in temperate climates. >i‘o exjicnse lia.s, thcivlore, 
been spared in protecting the lowlands by cnilianknu nt.s, 
and introducing a perfect system of irrigation. Roth 
deserve the highest admiration. On tlie King J:ie,r I 
have walked for miln.s llirough fields of lit'inp the htalks of 
which were from 11 to 13 fi^et higli. Cotton, too i.s raised 
in large quantities.” The Shnng<in Kmng is the [»rin- 
cijtal river of the province, and is nf gri*at imjHirtjince for 
foreign commerce, sup] dying a.s it docs dirci-t water com- 
munication between some of tin* ])riiicipal tea grnwing di.s- 
tricts and the neighbourhood of JJnng-'Itow, 

The province of Kanig-se is bunmlcd on the N. b} KeaDi?-se. 
lloO'pih and Gaa-hiaiy, (Ui the S. by Kwang-tungy on the 
l’\ by Fuh-kany and on the W. by lloo-una. It extends 
over an area of 72,176 sipiarc niilc.s, and its population by 
the last census w^as returned as being 19,(H)(),t)()0. It i.s 
divided into fourteen prefictures, and llie pro\imial 
capital is Nnn-chnug Foo, a ( ity situated on the K^n Kcing, 
about 35 mile.s from the Fo-yang Lnke/mio wliicIi llio 
river empties itself. Tlie wlnde province Is ni'iuntaiiions, 
being traversed in a scnith-wc.sterly aiul m'rtli t;a''tcrly 
direction by the Nnn-uhni rougm. The liirircf-t Ii^e^ i.si 
the AVrt Keang, which rises in tho inountinns in tin- south 
of the province and tlows w«‘-;t\\.u’d int»> tin' Fi-ynag 
L<dr as mentioned abo\e. laming the .snninit'r time it 
lia.H water of sntlicicnt depth for .^ti-inu rs ol light draught 
as far as Nan-chxmjj and it i.s innig;il'lo by native craft for 
a considerable distance beyond that city. Another river 
of note is the Chang K tang, wliich has il.s .souroj in the 
province of and flows into the Poyang Lake, 

connecting in its course llu' II oo-///<f/Kl [strict, from w'hence 
come the celebrated “ Moyniu-,” green teas, and the city of 
Kmg-tihehin, celebratctl ft>r its ]i<*tteiy, vsith ^liUtU'Chov 
Foo on tho lake. The blai'k “ Kais.iw ” teas are brought 
from the liokow district, win u* they are grown, down 
the. River Kin io Jny-hnng on the lake, and the Siw-ho 
connects by a navigable stream Kmng Choir, in the lu'igli- 
bourhwd of which uty tlie best blai*k teas of this ]»art 
of China are produced, with Wivyching, the principal mart 
of trade on the lake. The principal productions of tho 
province arc tea (of which 32,733,053 lb were cxiiortcd 
in 1874), China ware, grass cloth, hem]), ])a]nr, tobacco, 
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and tallow. Kew-keang, the Treaty Port of the province, in rapids, but as it approaches Fuhrchow /bo the channel 
iH situated on the Yaiig^tsze Keang, a short distance above widens, and the current becomes slow and even. Its 
the junction of the IVyung lAikt with that river. Ac- depth is very irregular, and it is navigable only by 
cording to the foreign trade returns for this port for the native boats of a small class. Two other rivers flow into 
year 1874, it appears that the value of the imports was the sea near the island of Amoy, neither of which, however, 

£1 5s., and that of the exports, £2,07»J,5()3, 14a. is navigable for any distance from their mouths owing to 

Oh«-keang. The province of Ohe-hnng is bounded on the N. by the shallows and rapids with which they abound. The soil 
the province of Keamj-soo, on t lie H by tlic sea, on the S. of the province is, as its ‘' Happy Establishment,’* 

by the province of Fuh-kft n, and on the \V. by the provinces indicates, very productive, and the Bcenery is of a rich and 
of Kmng-s,i and Otm /iwuf/. It occupies an area of about varied character. Most of the hills are covered with 
3d,000 .stpijire miles, and contains a population of verdure, and the Jess rugged arc hid out in termces. The 
lH, ()()(), 000. With the ex(r|)tioii a small i)ortion of the ])rincipal products of the province are tea, of which the best 
great (lelta plain, wliieli extends across tlie frontier from kind is that known as liohea, which takes its name, by a 
the province of and in whicli arc sitiuitcd the mispronunciation, from the llbo-g //oMafctiW, in the prefee- 

famous cities of ChoWy Kcd lldn[f-f'hou\ SJotoih ture of /'oo, when- it is grown j grains of various 

hind, and Nnhj-jiOy the provincci tbrnis a [M»ilion of the kinds, oranges, plantains, lichis. bamboo, ginger, gold, silver, 

San ahdn of sontli-e.isleni (Jhiua, and is Inlly throughout, load, tin, iron, salt (both imirino and rock), deers’ horns. 

The .s7/'//M’angcs run through the centre of the province beeswax, sugar, tish, birds’ nests, medicine, paper, cloth, 
from S.W. to X.li, and divide it into a northern portion, timlxT, (Sre. Fiih lreti boasts of two Treaty Ports, huh' 
the great m' [)art of which is drained by the 'Ts< m-fang- chow Foo and Amoi/. The trade reports for IS/ 4 show 
kcfing^ and a soiitlu'rn portion whie.h rhietly occupied by that the value of goods imi)orted iii^ foreign vessels to 
the /</ »7(r' lusin. ’Hie valleys enclosed between (he monn- /b/f-c/zo/c /bo in that year amounted to£l,3d2,dS/, 1 1ft. 8d., 
tain ranges are, miineroiis, fertile, and tor tlie niost part of ami that that of goods similarly exported amounted to 
cx(piidt'r iMMiily. The hilly pnitimi of the province £4,31)7,320, IDs. 4 d. The chief articles of export from 
furnishes large sllJl|)lie^ of tea, and in the [ilain whicli J wo// are tea, sugar, and sugar candy ; of tea .£1,129,090 
extends along the coast, north of Ningju), a great (juantily worth was expoitcd during the year 1874. 

of silk is raised. In ininoraLs the |iru\ince is poor. Coal ’I’lio Island i>f /br/z/ovY, or Tz////'//?/, “ the Oreat Bay/ Island of 
and inju are oeciisionally met with, and traces of eoijper ore as the (.Miineso call it, forms part of the province oi /VA- F’ortiowi* 
artj to bo fouiul in places, but none of tlu'se minerals »‘xist keen. Situated at a distance of about 80 or 90 miles from 
in sulhciently large iU’i»o-!its to make mining remunerative, the inainlaml, its liighcst mountains can bo easily rccog- 
The i»rinci|Ml cities are and the ’rreaty Port of nizod from the coast, near Amoy. And so when Chinese 

Xiu'f In the bu’cign tr.ul'* returns for A’///y7/o for 187 1 historians assert that its existence first became known to 
the valui* of tin*. itnporN (InriiiiT tin* yeir is described us their ancestors in the year 1480, they probably Jiiean that 
having been 71), and lh.it Of the exports as at that /late omigranls from the mainlal^d first gained a 

£2,337,91''. Among the latter artich s \V(‘ find tea, silk, footing in the island. At all events, when the Japanese 

coltuii, dried cuttle fish, pajicr faii‘<, straw hats, and two centuries later attcmjited to establish a colony in the 

im‘dicinc'5 occupying the most proniiMeut jiositions. The islaml, tliey found there a Chinese population sufticiuutly 
princi[ial import w'as opium, tbc miIuc of wliich alom*. numerous/ to be lormidabli*. Urn island stretches from 
amount* d to £1,129,908. Cotton piece goods, anne\cd lat. 21 53’ 30" to bit. 25 33'. In ^.4mpe it is long and 
ti) whicli stiinds the next large, llgiiro, were imported to narrow, It.s greatest widtii is about /O miles, and it tapers 
the value ()1 t!t30,il!)2. 0[»[)osiio Xing-po, \ii a distance oif to a fine jxfint at it.s southern extremity. A back' 
of about 5() iiiiifs, ]ir> the Isidiul 'if the largc.'^t ol bone ol nionnfaius runs Iroiii iiortli to south through almost 

a group bciiriug t li.tl gciRT.d name. bhLs inland is 21 miles its entire length, leaving a plain on the western and 
long, ai.'l is aliniit .‘>0 miles in circnnifcrciiec. It is vmy nortiierii ]>ortions. 'Ilic.'-e level districts are occupied by 
iMountai’iou-i, and is '.uiTounde<l by immcHms islands and (’Iiinese settlers, wliile tlie. mountains and their eastern 
isb‘(s. (.)n it'i .'^ouili side stands the walled town /if l^ing- .slopes to the sea are inhabited by native tribes. The 

hiu\ in front of wliieli is the principal harbour. The b-rtility of the jdains lias gained for /omow the name of 

j.opulatioM is returin d a^ being 50,1)00. the (Iranary of (3iina. On every available piece of land 

Fuli-k^pn. Till* pr/»vinee, of Fuh kten, or, as it usc/1 to be calle/l, fields /)f rice and sugar are carefully cultivated, and recom- 
.1////, is bound. ‘d on the by (lie province of Cheh'nwjy pen.se the farmer by yiel/ling him constant and abundant 
on the S, liy that of K n (tng-fnmjy on the W. by that />f erop.s. These alom*, in additi/>ii to such products as jute, 

AVj//// .v. , and /m tlm K. by the sea. It occiipi(« an area /if gi*as.s cloth, fibre, rice pajier, and ratal), w’oiild make the 
n.'b tSO srjuare inile.s, and its population is e-stimated at island a valuable possession: but lar m/ire precious arc the 
1 1.777,110. 'Fho pr/)vinei:il eiipital is /’«//-r7zo?c Abo, and sulphur and the camphor, whicli are obtained from the mines 
ft is diM'h d into eleven prefi etiires. be.sidt's that ruled /)vcr ami from the m/uin(ains of the island, and W'hich are 
by the pi. ‘feet of the eaiiital city. FnFhra is generally claim/i/l by the (lovcrnmeiit as (Jrown monopolies. When 
mount. linoll^, ]>eing over.spre.id by tin* Xnn-slmn ranges, t.'iken Irom tb(^ mine the snl[>hur is boiled ill iron boilers 
wlii‘‘]i run a general course of N.I^]. and S.W. Tim until the slatc-like mineral assumes a treaclo-like con- 
I'lineipil liver is tlie .1/5/, which is toiim'd by the junction, sistcncy. 'rids is constantly stirred until every impurity 
in ihe muLdibouihood ol the city of )''// /b/o/ Ff»)y of three is s/*paratcd from the .suljdiur, which is then ladled out 
liver*:, — iiaiiiciv, the wliii’h takes it.s ri.se in the into wooden tubs »shaped like sugar-loaves. In those it is 

moinilaius on tin* wj*stern fn»nli/T in tlie ]irefecture of left to cool, ami the /xuiicjil cake is freed from the tub by 
Kenf-ninn Foo^ the Fnhtun /iV, the .source of which is thesiniploprocessof knock out the bottom of the latter, 
found in tlie district of Kinnig tsih in the north-west of As the gigantic lanrcks from which the camphor is obtained 
the provmci*, and tlie, Ffut'iu A^, wliieli i ims in (lie nuiim- are foun/l only in the mountains in the possession of the 
lain*: in tb/; westoin di'triet of .Viz/vVi/m. From Yen ping natives, the aef|uisition of a constant supply is someth liut 
Ab/i (he nver t.ik. si'i .some wli.it .'^()Uth-e^lslerly course, and diflicult. fn 1874, however, 14, 380 J ewts. of this c/un- 
.iftcr [lasting along the .south fac/M.f the city of Fuh-chnw modity were exported from the portfl of aii 

Fooy eriipticri it.si lf inti* the a about 30 miles btduw' tliat Kcluvg, Petroleum also adds to the riches of the isht^id. 
town. Its upper cour'-e is narrow and r/tcky and abounds The Treaty Ports in Formosa are Taiwan Foo (including 
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Ta-kow) oii*llur |outli-\vebl cuiwt, iiu<i Tam-uiy (iiicliid- 
iiig Kdiuiij) on tlie iiorth-we^^L mid nurtli coast. The 
foreign trade returns for Tairwan Fun for lis?*! show 
that goods to the value of iil,67f^,8r)8 were imported 
during tlie year, and that £1,840,01 G was the value of the 
exports during the sallie period. The Taui-suy returns 
l^rcseiit much simdlcr totals; £304, 13 rei)rt‘*seiits the 
value of the imports, a1!llj;£203,4*J8 that of the exports in 
1874. 

'rhe province of lioo-pih, North of the Luke.s,’' is 
bounded on the N. by (fo-nan, on tlie 1*1 l)y f///,/ humy^ 
on the S. by ILoo'nan, and on the W. l)y SFn-st' and >SV- 
churn. It occupies au area of 7n,43(> ^(pian* miU s, and 
contains a population of 27,370,098. Tin; uua iiuportanl 
city within its bord^ is the IVealy Port of ilnn-kun\ 
besides which it contains ten other pivlei-tiual cities. The 
greater part of the province forms a ])lam, and its juost 
noticeable feature is tho Jltut Hn'T, wliich ruiK> in a 
south-easterly direction across the province tnuu its norlli 
westerly corner to its junction with the. Kt-airj at 

llan-kow. Tlie products of the Hun \alli. \ an; eveJusiveiy 
agricultural, cunsiating of ci^ttou, w licit, raj >e seed, hdiace.i, 
and various kinds of licaiis. Vcgelahli; tallow is also 
exported in large (pnintities from this jiari ef Unn-juh. 
(lold is found ill the llun^ hut nut in Millieient ipiaiitities 
to make working it more than barely reniuiu*rative. Jt is 
washed every winter from hanks of eoarsi* gravel, a little 
above F-chiuy on which it is deposited liy the river. 
Every winter tho supply is exhau.^ted ly llie washer.^, and 
every summer it is renewed by the river. Uahm von 
Itichthofeu reckoned that the digger (‘anied Irom .Vl to 
150 cash a day. Only one waggon road leads northwards 
from 1 I Oi)^nhy‘ wiA that is to Nan-yany Fuu in //»> //o.v, whiTe 
it forks, one lirimch going to hklny by way of Kul-rmiff 
Fooy and the other into K^/mn-so by Un-tmn Fou, Aeeorii 
iug to the Consular Trade h\porh for 1871, the value of 
tlie foreign trade at llan-kow during that year amounted 
to £9,775,754, of which sum £4,3SS,113 represents 
the value of the imports, and I‘5,3S7,G41 that of tlu* 
exports. 

The province of Iluu-nun, “ South of the Lake.^,” i.s 
bounded ou tho N. by J/uo-jiiF on the E. by AVo/^y.sv, on 
the S. by Kwamj-sc and /uco//y and on the \V. by 
Kwd-cJwto and Tt oecupie.s an are.i t»f 8t,()IM) 

wjuare miles, and its population is estimated at 1 >',t)r)2,5t)7. 
The provincial capital is Chany shu Fun, in addition to 
which it counts eight prefcctural cities v\ itliin its boundaries. 
It is essentially a province of hills, the only i^lain of any 
extent being that around the TuufHiuy Lair, but this 
extends little beyond tho area which in summer forms })aii 
of the lake. To the north of llany-chnw F>n (h t n-hed 
groups of higher mountains than are fouiul in the soiithi‘rn 
portion of tho province are met with. Annuig tlniM* js tho 
Ifany-sluin, one of the \Ynn yo, or live sacred mountains of 
China, upon which the celebrated tablet of ^ u was jdaeed. 
The principal rivers of the jmivinoc an; (1.) The Ftany- 
keauy, which takes its rise in tlie yau-shan, and emptl(‘s 
itself into the Tunydiny Lake ,* it is navigable for a great 
distance from its mouth, and tiie area of its ba'.in i.N .’>9,000 
scpiare miles; (2.) The Ts:e~keany, tin* basin of which 
covers an area of 10,000 square miie^, and which is full of 
rapids, and navigable only for the smallest kinds of boats ; 
ami (3.) Tho Yuen-keany, a lar^e river, which h:us some ni its 
head-waters in the province of Kwt Lehoiv, and which 
empties itself into tho Tuny-tiny Lake in the neighboiiihood 
of Chanydih Foo : — its basin has au area of 31,300 square 
miles, 22,500 of which are in the province of JLnHtan, and 
kt^oOO in that of Kwei-chuw ; its iravigation Ls diHicult 
mi dangerous, and only small boats are able to pass 
beyond Hany-kea^ a mart situated about 500 le above 


Chany-tik Fou , and (1.) The lAny kmuy, wdiich tl.»w.s 
from the tea di.'^trict of lio-funy Chow U* tlie Tunyuny 
Lake, its ba^in covers an urea of about 8000 .-qiiare 
miles, and it is navigable only in its lowest portion. The 
principal places ol coninierce arc- (1.) i^eany-iany, on liii- 
kieany-keany, wliicli \> said to contain 1,000, 000 inliabi 
tauts, and tu exti'inl three miles hmg by five le ileep ; (2.) 

Chany ska Iu>n^ {{w ]»rovimaal capital on the same river; 
and (3.) Chany tik Fun, on the ) n'n-/ininf/. The pro- 
duets of the province aie tea (tlu* be.si ipcility of which is 
grown at Gun ami the greate.^l. pii.iiitilv al I’iny- 
krany), hemp, cotluii, rice, paju'i, tob.K-co, and 

coal. This Jii-t 1 .^ i.) tar the iiio.-t iiiipoii ml of the 
mineral products ol !lnu n<tn, 'i'lu' wluT* ol iLc south 
eastern portion ot tin* province i.^ •m-* vast (-..al Held, 
extending over an aiv.i o{ i! 1.700 squaiv inile.x Ti..< .ui 
is divided into two marl) ij-pial parl.>, one. tlu 
Iiurr coalTielils. vnlOiiij .iiitlnaeit'*, and the otliei tlsj 
Smny lUvrr ci>al lieMs. uelditig lutuimuous coal. Tie* 
peoph* are, as a ruli*, inui-f _;eiii-):ill\ pro.sjieri >us tli.m aie 
the iiihabiliints ol tlu* olln r ph»vnu'i‘s, and Jiaion vi)n 
Uichthoteii, in the couise ot luiiiiu y tlimu'^h tin* pio- 
vince, noticed with suriu’i.st* iIk- number nt ilm* eouutrv seats 
ovv'iied by rich men who hud I'l tui d licui bu iin'ss, whieh 
were scattered ovjt the niial lii^tru^v .Mmo'^t .il! ih-* 
trallie i.s conveyed through ILxtinin ly wniei w.iv ■*, whu h 
leacl northward to //an k'>n‘ uw tlu Ynnyt.^f A’ ajid 
l\(n r/iiny on tlu* //an 7/^/*^ / , eastw.iid to Ftdi /../», souih 
vvaid to /{wany-tuny and /venm/M, and w ■. uvunl in ^.y- 
e/itnn. One of the leading leatuu-s ot the piovineei, i[,.* 
Tuny-iiny /j(dr, whieh has beeii already deseiibed. 

The )*rovmce of S/an s>‘ is l.'ouinled on iln* A. 1»> ilm .Shou-na 
( treat \\all, on tin* ^V. by the province id /Gni ^nh, on the 
S. by the jirovinee of Sy-r/t,i,n, and i*n the 1!. b\ ,^fo(n ,sr, 

Irom which it is st‘p,irated by the \illn\\ ibv.i. Ji c<m 
t.iins an ar(‘a of Or, loo Mpiare niih-.-, iiiid ji- | npulatiim 
was said to numlier uj ►wards of l0.i)()0,iM)0 bet me the 
i»utbn ik of the late Mahometan lelx.'llion. Se iinn F,u 
the provincial capital, and besides this llieie aie seven 
[»refi*etural cities in the province. is divuleil 

into two jurts by a harriei ol numnl.iins, cmisistin^^ (»f the 
FiKHtiW Shan and the Tsiny-bny Shun, wliieli runs acioss 
tlu; suiithurii portion td the j.roviiiei* from east to west. To 
the north of the mountains lit* the b<i.-.ijis of the fl'f* 

/hver and of several other tril.'utarie.^j to tlu- l/nntmhf 
The pii.sitiun ol the )1»7 ba.sm is peculiar. Cut oil' fiiuii 
tin* rest of (3nna on tin; east by the ^ ellow llivei, aiui mi 
the south by the iiuuintains, it yet foiiiis the ,^Teat i h.uiiu I 
of conimunication with rJentral Asia Its pu.^inon. tli'we 
lore, in a strategical j>oint of Mew is at i»iiee ap]>arent. 

A\ere it in the hands of an enemy the Cliiiuse i'oJonii s m 
Central Asia would bi* completely .-severed fri'ni the nujihei 
country, and hcin‘c ihi* eagerness whieh has been evincui 
by the (lovernment throughmil all Idsturv to lelaia j>t).ssi‘‘s- 
sion of the region. For npwanU of 2lMi() yi Us, with tho 
exception of intervals, from 1122 i;o. to 1127 A.h., tlio 
city of Sr-yun Fun, wliich lies in the li.cin, \\<i^ the eapit^.l 
ot the empire. Its walls eni’Jose a sipiaiv .'•pace of six 
geograpliical milo.s each wav, aiid, unlike most Chinese 
eitie.s, its fortilieat ions are k» pt in piilViT lepair. Dining 
the late Mahometan n‘l>LHinn r was eIn.^ely invested lor 
two years by tlie rebeC. who ImWever tailed tt» make 
tliemselvos masters of Jl. Knum N aan Aoo radiate a 
number ot ro.uls going east, .>outli. and west. 4’he 
road i.s tlie great Tnny Ln'un A.Md. wbii'h ’ form.', the 
principal means of eoilimunieaiion between /V/-ne/ and the 
north-eastern jtroviiiecs of the empire, and Si> rhutu, 
Ynn-nan, and Tibet. To the .soutb, one mad cro.sses iho 
mountains to >^huny ('/mu, mA mi to the '/'an /bvf r, m 
allluent of the JIan /liver, and is thus connected with iLu 
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trade of the Yang-iaze Keang ; and another leads to Uaitr 
ckdng Foo and Hze-chuen, Leaving the west gate of the 
city two roads lead to Lati<how /on, from which town 
cominonces the great high roiul into Central Asia by way of 
Ltiaiig-c/mo Foo^Kan-chow Foo and SuJtrchow to i/a/n*, where 
it forks into two branches, which follow respectively the 
northern and southern foot of the Trtit-shan range, and 
are known as the Tmi-shan /tih loo and the Tmt-skati nan 
ho. It was along these road-; that the fame of China first 
readied Europe, and it was hy the Tmi-shau nan ho that 
Mar.'o I’olo entered the empire. To defend this lino of 
communication the (irf'.at Wall was extended to beyond 
^nk ChoWf and the KiO-f/a gate, which is tlie door of tlio 
empire, was built. During tlie reign of Ilea-woo Te of 
the llaii dynasty Chinc.se colonies and high roads lined 
with ha-lilied cili- were established along this route, and 
though at times the ({overnment have lost possession of the 
line bi*yond the ureat Wall, it has alway.s succeeded in 
re--establi.'!irig its supremacy over it, and the earlier 
emperors ot l iic p re.se nt dynasty c.stal>li.shcd a firmer hold 
over tlui Yu- n shun pift ho ami Hi than any of their j^re* 
ilcce.s.sors had been able to acjpiire. ()ccii[»\ing a position, 
then, at tlu'. c.onlluence of the roads \vliidi connect north- 
eastern China with its western and south-western portions, 
Sn-gan. Foo is naturally a city of great comimircial import- 
ance. iVoducing no inaiiufai'turcs of its own, its trade 
."onshsts principally in the impnrtalioii of silk from Chv- 
/cu.uig iiini tea from Hvo juh and y/oo-naii, and 

.sugar from SrA-chani^ and in tlu! cxj)ortatioii of ihtise and 
other arti('h'S of commerce to Kan-i^uhy Ku-ssia, and Central 
Asia. is pundy an agri»adtiiral jirovince, and 

jii’odiices nothing for the foreiiin injirkid.s. Its principal 
products are cotton, wlieat, an<l i.jiium, and these it 
exchanges with the neigh lujuring ]iroviiioe.s for coal, iron, 
salt, A"c. But besides these, kaou-lcaiig, pulse, millet, 
maize, groundnut, barley, beaus, pe.i^t.*, lucerne, and rape seed 
are gnovn. The ITt/ ba.sin is tlie greatest agricultural 
country in the north-west. Being :i loess region it is unfit 
for rice, but for the same reason it produces fine crops of 
the kinds inenlioiu'd at a minimum exjaaiditiire of labour. 
The ()[nuni is much valued liy .smokers, and ranks 

next to the IS/tau ne drug, which is .si cmid only to that pru- 
iluced in Ivm-suJi. Coal aboiimlN in the northern part of 
the ]»roviiJce, but owing to dilHculty of transit it is not 
wurkinl to any great extent. The \\ inters are cold, but 
short, ami tlnjiigli fruit trees abound and are must produc- 
tive, no cvergn'cn trees or shrubs are to be met with 
within the ja-ovince. 

.m-sLili. 'Ihe province of Kan snh, wliicli derives its name from 
the first syllables of tin- names of the two cities Kan-choio 
Koo and Siihchow, i.s bounded on the .\.E. by the Ordo 
Mongnl trilu’s and the Ih'.M.rt of (lobi, on the K. by 
on the S. by ^A-rhnnt^ on the S.W. by Kokmior 
iinl the Desert of (iobi, and on tlie N.W. by Kobdo and 
Hi. The bouiidaiy on tlie .V. remains uiulofined, but the 
province may be said to occupy the leiritoj y lying between 
iat. .‘12' oO' and 4tH, and lung. Hhs to 20'. and to 
contain an area of about }Sfi,GS8 sipiarc iniliy. The pojm- 
latloii i-i estimated at ir>,103,12o. Kau-snk i.s for the 
iiio^t part a howling wihlcrne.-^s of .sund and siiow’, but to 
the ci^t of tin* Yellow llivcr theeuuntry cultivated and 
t'> M)mii (‘.vtent productive. The princi[»al river is the 
\ cllow Ibver, the cmiriie of W’hich through the province 
hasali'*ady been descrilaMl, and in the inoiintairi.s to the 
south of La%-i'hiH) Fuo ri^c.s the IfVt A’/ccr, w hicli tnivenses 
Sfu n-se^ and flow.s into the Yellow ‘Biver at Tung-hmu, 
The chief jin 'ducts of Kau auk are cloth, horse hides, a kind 
iT curd like butter “ which melts in the niouih,’^ and is 
known by the Mongols under the mime of Wuta, musk, 
jduins^ onions, dates sweet melons, and medicines. 


iize-chwji, **tho Four .Streams/’ is tho lar^jest province San^hueu. 
in China. It is bounded on the N. by Kukoiior, Kan-suh^ 
and Shdu^ on the £. by Uoo-pik and Hoo-iuin, on the S. 
by Ktueirdim and Yunrfianf and on the W. by Tibet. Its 
population is estimated at 36,000,000 ; it occupies an area 
of 220,000 j^uare miles, and cor/^4in6 fifteen prefecturol 
cities, inclusive of Ching-too i^oo, the provincial capital. 

The western portion of tho profiiee forms part of the 
mountain-lands of Central Asia, $f|d' the eastern portion, 
comprising about 100,000 square mili^, is. with the excep- 
tion of the plain on which the^city of CAwijr-rw Foo is 
situated, emphatically a hilly region. Tho boundaries of 
this hilly region may be described bylines drawn from 
Lnng-gan. Foo to Kwei'choio Foo on the N,, from Kwei-chow 
Foo t(» Ynng-ning Jlmi on the S.E, and from this latter 
])l.‘ico to latngganFoo on tho W. The ethnological and 
c»)mmercial boundai ies are clearly and sharply draw^n by 
thc.se physical IVatiiies. The mountain districts are poorly 
cultivated, and arc inhabited by “ Ejin,” or Barbarians, 
who are distingui.^hed under the tribal names of Se-fan, 

]jo-1o, and Man-lszt*, and whose allegiance to the Chinese 
Govenimeiit sits but lightly on tliein, while the eastern 
portion is exclusively Cliinese, and is one of the most 
thriving and pojiiilous regions in the empire. Through’ the 
southern portion of it runs the Yang-Uze Keatig, which is 
there navigable iliroiighout tho year, while it is traversed 
by three large rivers, the Min’luangy the Tthkcang^ and tho 
Jua-liitg Kt ang, all of which take their rise in the mountains 
on its north-west bonh.r, and empty themselves into the 
Yang-taze Kaing at S u-cloao Foo^ Loo Clutw, and Cliung^ 
king Foo respectively. The, whole province is intersected 
by numerous Imt diiiiciilt ri)a<Ls. Tho Ta-pih4oo, or great 
north road, leads from ('liing-foo Foo to Peking* From tho 
.^amc Centro there branches out one to ChmigMng Abo, one 
to J*<to(Hilng Fooy and one to Ya-rhoio Foo^ while another 
road connects Chuug-king Foo with KivMhow Foo on the 
Vang-taic Ktang and biwoiid with E-ikang Foo in Hoo-pih, 
kVoiu Ya-rhuw Foo, agiiiii, start two important roads, one 
leading into Tibet by N\ay of Yung-king UeeUy Tsing-ke 
llmiy Ta-tsfc/i'ho, Le^tang, Pa4ivng, and Tsiamdo, and the 
otlier to Western Yuit-uau via Tmg^ke Ueeiiy Ning gim Foo^ 
and Yen~f/uen Utm to Ta-/t Foo, From Ta4e Foo this 
road continues tliroiigli Momieii to Bhamo in Burmah. 

Another road connects J\i-taug and Lekeang Foo with 
Ya le Fooy and yet another crosses the southernmost corner 
of the ])ri)viiice coiiiieetiiig Tung-chuen Foo in Yun-nan 
w'itli Ta4e Foo in the same province. 

The products of Szea'lnim are varied and valuable, and, 
unlike tlu).so of the northern provinces of China, are 
eminently suital»le lor foreign I’Xjiort.’ First on the list 
.stands silk, and of this article of commerce a larger 
(piantity is ])rodueed in eastern Fze-ckum thau iu any other 
Jirovince of the empire. There are few districts in this 
region in which silk is not jiroduced, and though it is 
somewhat inferior in (piality to that producedin CItS-ktang 
yet ill strength and durability it is so far^superior to it 
that it is able to compile successfully with the finer kind 
in the market. Large quantities are exported tp SkeiMe, 

Shansej Kan-suh, Pikiia^^ Ynn-imiy Tibet, 

Kwangse, lYnt-nan, and Ifoo-gihy and lately ft has begun 
to figure in t\u^ Shanghai returns as an article of foreign 
export. The •cultivation of tho poppy is tegely carried 
on in the satno portion of tho province.. The opium 
jiroduccd is, however, of an inferior quality, and the 
exportation therefore is limited to those provinces which 
from exceptional circumstances are unable* to procure the 
better descrijitiou of drug from elsewhere; ,White wax is 
another of the most valuable articles of the Sze-^hmx, 
trade. It is made exclusively in tbe^ department of lifor 
ting Foo, the climate of which appears to favour the pro* 
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pagatiou ofttho lysease among the iitsects which is said by 
the natives to be the cause of the plentiful secretion of wax. 
riiis belief is borne out by the fact, that in the districts 
where the insects breed only a small quantity of wax 
produced, and experieneo has therefore taught the natives 
the advantage of DreeKting the insects in one district and 
producing the wa^^n another. The region of Kt^m-rJumg 
in the south of tho prtf^ince has been found most suitable 
for breeding purpo^/j^nd' it is there, therefore, on the insect 
trees, which are dver^reens with largo and pointed ovate 
.leaves, that the brooding processes are carried on. At the 
end of April the producers start each witli a load of the eggs 
of the insects fd^ the district of Kea-tiug Fou, ii journey 
wliich on foot occupies about a fortnight, 'i’iio road 
between the two' dtmcts is very inoiiiitaimms, and as 
exposure to the heat of the sun would liatch tlie eggs too 
rapidly, the travellers journey only during the night. At 
Km-thig Foo they are eagerly bought up, and ani at oneii 
put upon the wax tree, liaroii . von Uiehtliofi n tlin& 
describes the subsequent process : — “ When the egg halls 
are procured they are folded up, six or sevem together, in n 
bag of palm leaf. These bags are susp('nded on the twig.s 
of the trees. This is all the human labour requin'd. After 
a few days the insects coinmencii coming out. They 
spread as a brownish film over tlic twigs, but do not loncli 
the leaves. The Chinese describe them as having neither 
shape, nor head, nor eyes, nor feet. It is known that tin* 
insect is a si^ocies of coccus. (Jradually, while the in>eet 
is growing, the surface of the twigs becomes enerustati d 
with a white substance; this is the wax. No care uij.it 
over is required. The insect has no enemy, a ml is not 
even touched by ants. Tn the latter half of August the 
twigs are cut olT and boiled in ^\aler, when the wax rises 
to the sSrfcicd. c>Itis then inelted and ])oured into deep 
pans. It cools down to a translucent and highly crystalline 
substance. ’.Ten taels wciglit of eggs produce from two to 
throe catties of wax,” Tobacco is anotiicr article wliich 
occupies a prominent place among the iir Kluetioiis of 
Sze<Imen. It is grown very generally ihroughont the 
province, and is exported in Lirgii (piantitu's to 
Tibet, Ym^-nany Hoo-nau ; and the export to lUtu-hni) 
alone is estimated at 50,000 i>i(:iil.s annually. The best 
grown iu the district of /V If uni ; the next quality is said 
to come from Km-lang Ilcniy and the third <piality from 
She-fang Heeiiy all these distib’ls being in the [»]ain of 
Ching4oo Foo. The habit, which is unknowui in other 
provinces, of smoking the tobacco leaves rolled up in' the 
shape of cigars obtains largely in S^v-chmn. Salt is also 
produceddn Sze^chuen in largi; (piantities from brine, which 
is raised from wells. Tszr-llu-tsingy in Tsze Chuw, boo- I 
tang-keaoUf near Kea-ting Fou, I\um-nimj /bo, and Tang- 1 
chueti the districts where the wells are most i 

abundant;’ The brine is raiseil from the well with long ‘ 
bamboo tubes and bamboo ro[»es, and is then led to large I 
pans for Vevaporatiou. In the district of Ua-t^ing 
petroleum is' rtruck at a deidh of from ISOO to ‘JOOO feet, 
and is used evaporating the brine. Coal and iron are 
tound iii^ jtil&Uy parts of the province, but the only coal 
which iS''wdf)red is of an inferior quality, ami the iri»n is 
smelted ,witK wood alone. Sugar, lung oil, wheal, barley, 
beans, rice, ^ Indian corn, potatoes, A:e., are among the idher 
products of From the list of ox]H>rts and re- 
exports Hanr^kow in the Trade Ueturns for KSfl, 

Haron voo Iticlithofen has iiiade a list of the proximate 
value of the exports of Sze-chuen in this direction. 

' Piculik VaJuo In Tutla. 

Sze.dlia«Q ffiUc 4,075 SOi.ui!) 

8k1Bow% 4,887 tiOl.TO.'i 

* Whito Wax 10,766 647,020 
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Plcolf. Value in Ta^tiiw 

Brou^t forward, 1,835,843 

SfC'chuen rhubarb 2,761 35,616 

Musk 14 58,629 

Spelter 1,913 7,485 

Copper 515 21,658 

Wood-oil 290,441 1,825,701 

ToUl, Taels 3,784,882 

JYing-yueii Foo is the principal di.slriet from which the 
copper is produced, as much as from 500 to 000 tons a year 
being expiirted from this one prefecture. The mines are 

ownetl by private companies, wlio are bniiml by the terms 
of their licence to sell the metal at a fixed piieci (6 taels 
per picul) to certain hnlduis of a (Jovernment concession, 
who on their part are bound to pay 2 laeLs per picul into 
the provincial treasury. 

The province of Fwung (ting is bounded on the X, by Kw'au 
Ifoo-nan^ Keang-Sf\ ami Fah b'f‘n^ on the S. and Li. by the 
sea, and on the AV. by Kivangs*'. It contains an area of 
7y,4r5() square miles, and is ilividcd into nine prebictures; 
and the j)o]Uilati*m is estimated at ai.n'it 10,174,000. its 
nami', which signitie.s “ j'^ast of Kwaiig,'* i.s deriv’ed, 
according to Chinese WTiteis, from the of its being to 
the (‘ast of the old pn)vince of Jluit Lwiing, in tin* same way 
that Kwang-Zf* dtaives its name from its po.-ilitm to the 
\\e.^>t()f lloo-kwiing. KirfUtg tang extend:, lor nioio than GOO 
miles from E. to W., and for about 4 2t> from N. to »S. It 
may bo tloscribed as a hilly region, forming [mrt us it does 
ol the San, ki/ifin ranges. Ihese, mountain>, s-jieaking 
generally, trend in a north-east ami st»iith-wt slerJy direc- 
tion, and are divided by valleys of givat fertility. The 
piineipal rivers of the province are llie aSV / iao.y, which 
has been already described; tht* Fi/i-kuiug^ or North 
lliver, which rises in the mountains to the north of the 
]*n>vinre, and after a southi rly course joins the kt itng 
at Sdn-akwuf/ Ilnn ; tlio Taiyg Ic^migy or K.jst Kiver, which 
alter ilowdiig in a Routli-W’csterly direi liuii from it a .source 
in the north-east of the [U’oviiice, enqdies itself into the 
e.'^tnary w liieli separates the city i>f i \tntnn from the sea ; and 
the Han Uivvry which runs a. north ami south coiir.se across 
tlie eastern portion of the jauvim i*, lakirig its n.se in the 
iiiounlaiiis on the wc-lern ironlit-r of Fuh kun, and 
emj*t\ing itself into the t’liina Sea in the mighl^ourhood 
i»f ^Siratnw, Kwaug lung is oiu* ol the nio.sl pioductive 
provinces of the empin*. Its niiiiLral wealth is very con- 
siderable, and the soil of the Mill* ys and [»laiiis is extremely 
fertile. The prineijial article ol expoit i.s silk, winch is 
produccMl ill the district funning the river dell.i, tviemling 
from (Janion to Macau and having its a]n‘X at S<>/i Hiivuy 
Hun, The value of the silk and of silkin manulaetures^ 
esprcially texturi'.s which are annually t\]M)r<t‘ii fioni 
Fanton in foreign bottom^, is estimated at about 1-1 ,(jUO,U 0O 
dollars. Tea is also grown in many districts, and is 
expiated annually to the amount of about T,00t),UU() dollars ; 
<M.ssia lignea, together with cassia bmi.s and twig.>(froui the 
sub-prefecture of Lu-iing, 150 miles cast of fVzwO/w), 
matting, tire-crackers, .sugar, ami ]):ilm Iiaf fans, which are 
annually ex])orted to the imndierof 4,00(l,(H)0 or 5,000,000 
to New York alone, are among the other prominent ai tides 
of nierehaiidize. »Sugar is grown on the bank.s of alino.st 
all the rivei*s, and 40 per ei‘ut. of thegniuiul under ciiltiv’a- 
lion in the districts of Ticaiugn, Tang-knutn^ and Taang- 
efiing, is occupieil by sugar jdinlation.^. Out of the total 
exports from ^tniifnc during tlie year 1874, which anioimted 
in value to i*1,.*b57,7ot), .Migarwus put down a.s representing 
XI, 023, 810. Three huge eoal-liehls exist in the ])ro\ince, 
namely, the Shaou chne Foo field iu tjie north ; the Huu 
Ifien fidd di.stant about 30 miles from (*anf*»i; and the 
west coast fiehl, in tlui south-west. The last is by far the 
hugest of the three, and extends over the districts of l^oo- 
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1,835,843 
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cAtte», Teen-pUi^ Yiiii'i-keang, Yawj-i'haen^ Gan-pim/, Aae- 
piufjj iSlii-liift-g, l[o~skmy Sm-hwang and Sin-ning, The 
coal from the two first named fields is of an inferior quality, 
but that 111 I lie west coast field is of a more valuable kind. 
Iron ore is found in about twenty dillerent districts, notably 
in TsiuggHen^ Tsang-fa, Lmig mun^ and Lnli-fung. None, 
however, is exported in its raw state, as all which is 
[»rodueed is manufactured in the province, and principally 
at which ha-; been called the Jlirminghum of 

(Jliina. 'flic Kwang tinig co.i.^t abounds with islaiitls, the 
largest of which is Ilalnaif, which forms part of the prefec- 
ture of Kt'Hng-thiHO fno. Tlii.'i island exti'iids for about 
lOI) miles from north to south, and the same distance from 
cast to west. The soutliLM'ii and eastern port ions of Hainan 
arc moiinlaiiious, but on the north there is a plain of some 
extent. ( johl is found in the central part ; and suj^ar, cocoa 
nuts, bettd nuts, birds’ nests, and ag:ir a.i^iir, or sea 
vc'^^q.ibh*, are amoii!,' the other products oi the island. l>y 
the terms of the tre.aty Kenn,g-cJn>w fun on the north 
coast wa'i to be a Treaty Port, and it is now about to be 
opened ta trade. In the province of Knutng-iung there 
are two Tre.ity I'ori.s, namely, (lanion and Swatow, At 
Cantor/ the \alue of the exports carried in foreign vessels 
during the year 1S74 amounted to i!l, (172, 11^8, and of 
iiiijiorts to XM. 985, 701. 'Plie value nf the imports to | 

daring the same period was Xd, .‘117,297, and of 
the expmls i‘l,dUVV2l. 

ikwang..8e. The proviiuM* of luoang^sf^ bunnded on the N. by 
Kwri-chav and Hat) nan ^ on the M. by Kirang-tinigy on the 
S, liy the (lulf of 'rouqnin and Cochin china, and on the 
W. by Yun-nan, |t iNjver.'. an area of 7.\*gj() scpiare miles, 
ami iti population is ('.stinut('d at 7,ol.‘l,S9r>. The 
jiroviucial capital is Kn^t i-llng Foo^ or (hty of the Forest 
of Cinnamon Trees, and there are besidc.s ten preft*<;tural 
citie.^. In the south and ea.>t jiarU of tlio province the 
surface is niounlaiiioiis, but in the north the mountains are 
exchanged for liills and jdaiiis. 'riic jirincijul rivers are 
the ,ir-kf'ang, the course of wliicli has been described 
al)ovij, ami \\\^ Kwt'i-h'ang, or Ciniiuiiioii l(i\cr, which takes 
its ri>e in the di.strict of Hing-aan, in the north of the 
province, and in tlie neighbourhood of that of the /SW/m/ 
Hirer, which Hows northward tliroiiiili lF>a nan to the 
Tnng-fing Lake. The, Knri hana. oil the, other iiaiid, takes 
a .southerly cour.^e, and passes the cities of Kirel /in, Vang- 
s') Hern, Fing-la Abo, ('luv^n-ping /Luf, and so finds its way 
to llbo rhow Abo, where it joins the watei’-s of the Fe-Kcang, 
Another considerable river is tlie Lnr-Keangj or Willow 
Itiver, which risc.s in the mountain.^ iidialeted by the Moaou- 
t>/c, in tlie district of Yuna (snng, in Kn<cl-rliow. Ta*aving 
Its source it takes a soutli-easterl\ direction, and enters 
Kwang the district of Ihntr gn^n. After encircling 

the city of that name, it llow^ soiitli as far as Ltir-rhing 
Hern, wdiere it forms a junction with tin* Lmapkeang, ov 
Dr.igon Itiver. Adojiting the trend of tliis labt-immcd 
-treaiu, which hits its head-waters in )'//// z/o/?, the mingled 
flow ]n^st',s eastward, and further on in a SiUith easterly 
iliteetit)!!, hy Lew rhain Abo, II oo ILen, and Sinchov) 
Ab,, where ’t receives the waters of the Ff krang, and 
tiu*m-f}’ortli chaiige.s its name f(»r that of its atHiieiit. 

Lf.:7ei-ch9w. The pmvince of Kirtl chow i-, bounded on the N. by 

rhwn, oil the F. by Hoonan, on the S. by Ktrang-se, and 
on the \\\ by Ynn-nan. It contain.^ sipiure iniks, 

a id ]i i.- a population of about r>,2f^s,‘Jl9. Kwelyang 
Abo is llie provincial capital and besides this there aro 
eleven |)refc(turd cities in the jirovince. With the 
exception of plains in the neigh botirhood of Kirei-gmig 
Ta-U-ng Abo, and Tsnn e Abo, in the central and 
northern regions, the |)nfvince may be described as riionn- 
taiiious. But the very flifltiirl>ed state in which it has been 
for iimny years makes it difiicull to gain much information 
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about it. The mountain ranges in the , soutle are largely 
inhabited by Meaou-tsze, wlio are the original ow'iiers of 
the soil, and who have been goaded into a state of rebellion 
by the oppression to which they have been subjected by 
the Chinese ofiUcials. To this disturbing cause has been 
added also another by the spre?«4 of the Mahometan 
rebellion of Yun-nm into some of .,tho south-western 
districts of tlie province. The ^e,v?tetating effects of these 
civil wars have been most disastrous to the trade and the 
prosperity of KwtU'hnr. The climate is by nature 
uuhealtliy, the .‘supply of niiiuing; water being small, and 
that of stagnant w'atcr, from which arises a very fatal 
malaria, being considerable ; but it is at the present time 
remlereil still more dangcrou-s by the number of corpses 
which are left to putrefy in the fluids. The agricultural 
products of the province arc very limited, and its chief 
wealth lies in its minerals. Cojiper, silver, lead, and zinc are 
found in considerable (|uantities, and as regards quick- 
silver, Kwfi-rhow ih probably the richest country in* 
the w'Jirld. It has been from of old the chief product of 
the province, and the belt in which it occurs extends 
through the whole province from south-west to north-east. 

One of the principLil mining districts is Kae Chow^ in the 
prefecture ot Kwtiyavg Foo, and this district has the 
advantage of being situated near Wang-ping Chow, from 
which place it cun ]>e convcaiieiitly and cheaply shipped to 
Hankow, Cinnabar, reiilgur, oiquiiient, and coal form the 
rest of the iiiiin'ral pr«»ducts td Kwti-chow. Wild silk is 
another vulnahle article of export. It is chiefly manu- 
factured in the prefect un; of Tsun-e Foo, where three kinds 
are produced. The first ([uality, the trade in which is 
estimated at about 500,0(10 taels a year, is chiefly exported 
to Fhen se, Shan-se, and /V/v’/zy, while some finds its way to 
^(ang-lan and so into Kwang-se. The inferior kinds are 
locally consumed. 

The province of Yiui-nan, “ South of the Clouds,*’ is 
boumhid on the N. by Fy-ehnen, on the E, by Yiixi»nuii. 

and Kwang-se, on the S. by Burmah aiul the Lao tribes, 
and on the W. by Biinnah and Tibet. It occupies an 
area of 107,9(19 square miles, but though thus the second 
largest province of the empire, its population is estimated 
at only 5,7)01,1120, and probably this number is at the 
presi-nt time, in conseijueiici* of the long continuance and 
violent extinction of the I'authay rebellion, excessive. The 
greater part of the province may be said to consist of an 
extensive platiuiu, containing numerous valley plains, 
which is divided in the nortlua-n portion by mountain 
ranges that enter at \h) norili-wost corner of the pro- 
vince and separate the waters of the Kiu-s/m keang, tlio 
Meiknn, and the Falweni. Besides Yun^nan Foo, the 
capital, the province contains twenty prefectural cities, 
several of which — Tungrhnni Foo, Ynn-n^n Foo, Ta-le 
Abo, Yunga'hmg Foo, I'soa-hmng Foo^ and Ling-gan FoOf 
for exaniph*-- arc situatcil in the valley plains just spoken 
of. 'rhe iirinciiml rivers arc tlie Afeikm, which traverses 
the ])rovincc from north to south on its way to the China 
Sea through Anam ; the Falwdn, which runs a parallel 
course thnmgh its western portion; the Kiv-sha-kcang, 
which runs first in :i .south-east and then in an easterly 
direction through the nortli of the province; and the h(‘ad- 
waters of the Songka, which takes its rise in the south- 
ea.stern part of the [iroviiiw!. This last-named river forms 
a navigable ooniinunication from Yvn-nan to the Gulf of 
"Fong king where it empties itself into the sea. The navi- 
gation conimencos at ManHmm, a town only ten days’ 
journey from Yun-nan Foo, and it thus affords an easy 
] outlet for the mining districts of eastern and southeni 
Yuu-nan. There are two large lakes in 4*116 province^' 

— one in the neighbourhood of Ta4e Foo, which is 34 
miles in length by 6 miles in breadth, and the other 
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near Yunrnai^ Foo^ which measures from 70 to 80 miles in 
circumference. Several important roads intersect the pro- 
vince, the chief of which are— 1 The road from Yun-^ian 
^ Foo to Bh.imo in Burmah vi4 Td-U Foo (12 days), Tdng-4 
yui Ohm or Moinien (8 days), and Manwyne ^ — an easy road 
as far as TiUe Foo, ba^ 1 b. V«*nd this city the mountain ranges 
spoken of above fVQmt obstacles of no little difficulty ; 2. 
The road from TWe ibcR^rthwards to Bataiig viA U^kmng 
Foo, which thus connects western Yunrnan with Tibet ; 3. 
The rood spoken of in the description of Sze-vhum, from Ta le 
Foo to Ghiiig-too Foo vift Niiig-yuen Foo and Ya-chow Foo; 
4. The road from Yunrmn Foo to Seu-chow Foo, via Tung- 
chum Foo and Chaou-tung Foo ; 5. The road from the 
same city to Wooig-ping Chow, in KweUhow, viii Kwei-yang 
Foo, and down the i UU River to Chang-tik Foo in Hoo- 
nan; and G. the ancient and important trade road to 
Canton, This route connects Yun-nan Foo with Fih-se 
Foo, in Kwang^e, on the Canton west river, a land journey 
which occupiea about twenty days. From this point the 
river farnbh^.in quiet times an easy communication with 
Canton, but hi late, owiug to the disturbed condition of 
Kwang-ee, this route has been little used. The agricultural 
products of the proviuco are fully sufficient to supply the 
wants of the inhabitants, but its chief wealtli lies in the 
minerals with Which it abounds. On this subject Baron 
• von Richthofen says, “We are now in an c.Ktremhly 
remarkable res^ion, which is highly worthy a detailed 
examination, because a great variety and quality of metal 
liferous deposits are distributed throughout its extent. 
The country so* distinguished compreheiids nearly the 
whole of Yun^nan, from Ta-kwan ting in the north to Fo-urh 
Foo in the south, and from the eastern boundary of the 
province to Tdnj-yuS Chow (Moinion) in the west. Besides, 
it extends^across .lie Yang-isze, and comprises the wdiole 
department of ^ing-yum Foo, till Tsing-ke lleen, a district 
of Ya-chow Foo ; and in the east, the district of Wti-ning 
Chow in Kweirchow, There are no positive indications to 
show that the metalliferous region extends beyond those 
limits to the south, west, and north, but this is ditrerent 
as regards the direction to the cast, or rather north-east. 
I have had several statements given me concerning the 
occurrence of ores of co[)por and silver through a large 
portion of Kwei-chow ; but as no mines are worked oufeido 
of Wei-ning Chow, the statement cannot be con.sidered as 
proved. It is, however, a remarkable fact, that imme' 
diatoly adjoining the metalliferous region of Ynn-nan to 
the north-east, commences a belt distinguished by the 
occurrence of quicksilver and its ores. It extends tlirough 
the whole width of the province of Kwei-rkow, Quicksilver 
is found only in this belt, and not in Yun-nan” 
iSilvor and gold are among the metals produced in 
Yun-nan, but Aey are not known to exist in any large 
quantities. Lead is of frecpient occurrence in the province, 
and indeed the area through which copper, silver, lead, 
till, and zinc are distributed in sufficient quantities to make 
mining answer, comprises at least 80,000 square miles. 
The ores are generally of good quality, and are so deposited 
as to be easy of extraction. Tea from Fo-urh Foo, in 
southern Yukman, which is well known and appreciated 
throughout *:the empire ] opium of an inferior quality ; 
medicines in the shape not only of herbs and roots, but also 
of fossil shells, bones, teeth, and various products of the 
animal kingdom ; and precious stones, principally jade and 
rubies, are among the other exports from Y un-nan. 

^S-kii«g. The imperial province of Shing-king, in southern 
Manchuria, is bounded, on the N. by Mongolia and Tm-td- 
har ; on the E. by the newly-acquired Russian province 
eft Amoor, the Sea of Japan, and Corea ; on the S. by 
Coeia, the Yellow Sea, and the Gulf of Leaou-tung; and on 
the W. by Mongolia. . It occupies an area of 43,000 square 


miles, and contains a population of 6,000,000. Its capital 
city is J/oukden (41° 40' N. lat., 130° 30' E. long.) or, as it is 
otherwise known, Shing-king, “ the Flourishing Capital,” 
or Shin-yang ; and besides this it has one other prefectural 
city, namely, Kin-chow Foo. The surface of the province 
is divided between plain and mountain, the latter feature 
largely predominating. A line drawn from Kmg-choiv 
Foo (41° 12' N. lat., 121° 10' E. long.) north'Cast to 
Moukden, and then south by west through Leaou-yang and 
llai-cking to Kai-choiv and the sea, would define the level 
country, the rest of the province consisting of mountains 
intersected with valleys. A large portion of the plain being 
an alluvial d(q)o.sit is extremely fertile, but in the neigh- 
bourhood of the sea that saline exudation so comiium in 
the north of China renders futile all attempts at cultivation. 

To the north and east of this district run nuinerous * 
mountain ranges, fur the most part in a nortli-aiid-soutlierly 
direction. The climate of Shing-king is marked by 
extremes of heat and cold. In summer the temperature 
varies from 70° to 90°, and in winter from 50° above to 
10° below zero. The mountain scenery is extremely 
picturesque, and the trees and shrubs are such as are 
common in England, the mountain ash being the only 
common English tree whicli is there conspicuous by its 
absence. The most important rivers are the Latou-ho and 
the Ta-yangho. The former takes its rise in Mongolia, 
and after running an easterly course for about 400 miles, 
turns ill a south-westerly direction, and empties itself 
into the Gulf of Leaou-iung, in the neighbourhood of Ying- 
ts:e, up to which town, 20 miles from the bar, the river is 
navigable for large junks. The Ta-yang-ho rises in the 
mountains to the south of the plain, and empties itself into 
the Yellow Sea. The principal roads through the province 
arc — Ist, The imperial highway from Peking, which passes 
througli the Great Wall at Shu)i4ai-kiran, along the shores 
of the Gulf of Pihchih-li to Moukden, and after leaving this 
city divides into three branches — one going eastward to 
Corea, another going by Kirin and Alchuku to San-dug, 
the limit of the empire in this direction, while a third 
diverges N. by W. to Fa-kwo-mini, thence through Mongolia 
to Pe-tu-na, and then to Td-tsi-har, Mergrn, and the 
Arnoor ; 2d, A road from Yiug southward to Kin-chow, 
in the extremity of the promontory oi Leaou-tung ; and 3d, 
a road from the same point in an easterly direction to 
Fang humig-ching and the Gate of Corea. The IVeaty 
Port of the province is New-chwang, but oivinp to the 
difficulty of reachiiig this town, tlie hircign settlement hits 
been established at Ying-tsze, During 1874 the value of 
goods imported into this port was 2,433,135 taels, and 
that of exports was 1,753,543 taels. The chief agricultural 
products of Shingking are wheat, barley, niillct, oats, 
maize, cotton, indigo, and tobacco. inui, and gold 

are also found in considerable quantities in various localities, 
but as yet they aio very little worked. 

History. 

Far reaching as is the history off Chirm, it yet fails to Hktory 
give us any account of the origin of the Cliiricse race. Its 
first page bngins by describing the nucleus of the nation as 
a Utile horde of wanderers, roving among the forests i»f 
Shan-Bc, without houses, witlnait clothing, without lire to 
dress their victuals, and subsisting on the spoils of the 
chase, eked out with roots and bisects. Investigation, 
however, lias proved beyond iloubt that these wanderers 
were no indigenous sous of the soiV, but were straugers and 
pilgrims from other liiiids. Some believe that their [Kiint 
of departure was in the region to the south-east of the 
Caspian Sea, and that, having crossed the head waters of 
the Oxus, tliey made their way eastward along the 
southern slopes of the Teeu-shan. But ho\vevi*r this may 
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be, it is plain that as they journeyed they struclv on the 
northern course of tho Yellow Kiver, and that they 
followed it« stream, on the eastern bank, as it trended south 
as far as Tiin;^'kwan, and that then, turning with it due 
eastward, tliey establislied small colonies on tlie fertile 
plains of tho modern province of Shan-se. Ihit though 
these immigrants were for the moment wanderers they 
brought with them habits of settled labour. Some traces 
are discorjiible winch miglit possibly be accepted as 
evidenci-8 that the Chinese liad at one time a tendency to 
a nomadic rather than to an agricultural state of existence. 
Ill tho Book of Hisfotinil DocamenU the governtns of the 
province aro callevl “ pastors ” and “ herdsmen,” and 
^lencius speaks of princes generally as “ pastors of men.” 
It is iin[)ossiblo also to overlook the identity of outline 
between the Chinese hou.se and tho sweeping roof sup- 
ported by poles of the Tatar tent ; and it is said that when 
Je.ngiz Khan in his invasion of China took a city, his 
Poliliers immediately set about pulling down tho four walls 
of tho houses, leaving the overhanging roofs supported by 
the wooden columns, — by which proces-s they converted them 
into excellent tents for themselves and their horses. To 
some extent it may be said, to(», that tlie language coun- 
tenances this belief, since many common words find their 
expression in characters of which tiio liieruglypiiics for 
sheep and cattle form part. For instance, we find that 
the character meaning truthfulness, uprightness, is 
composed of the two parts, and or “my sheep,” 
thus apparently pointing to a time when the ownership of 
flocks was a cornuiun cause of dispute ] the same is the case 
also with the character cho, “right,” which is made u]) 
of Q, TszCy “one’s own,” and .'(s y(tn<j, “sheep,” and 

“to examine and judge clearly,” which is com- 
posed of yen^ “words,” or to talk, and “sheep,” 
which would indicate that the first idea of a judicial 
examination arose out of wranglings about sheep. Hut 
not withstanding those apparent evid<mces in favour of the 
Chinese having been originally a nomadic rather than an 
agricultural ])eople, it becomes abundantly evident from 
tlie earliest records they possess that at all events, imme- 
diately on their arrival in China, they settled down as 
agriculturists. They cultivated grain for their sustenance, 
ami flax, which they wove into garments. Th-.*y knew 
the valm! of silk woinis and planted the mulberry tree ; 
tlu^y developed trade, and established fairs at certain 
centres in their districts. Neither were tliey destitute of 
tlie elements of intallectnal culture. They had some know- 
ledge of astroiiiony, and in all ])robabjlity they brought 
with them an actpiiiintance.slii[) w'itli hieroglypliic WTiting ; 
at all events, at a very early peiiud, wc hear of E Yin 
(1 743-17 10 n.r.), presenting a i>etitiou in wTiting to the 
king, and there is no surer ground for tlie belief that knotted 
cords were in use among them before WTiting w'a.s invented 
than there i.s for tho legend, that the forms of the charac- 
ters were first suggested to Tsang-Kee by the marks on the 
back of a tortoise. ^ 

The po.Nsession of those habits and acquirements gave 
tin* imniiLM'iints a great advantage over the nations of the 
laud. As they julvanced they found tlie country inhabited 
by “fiery dogs” on the north, “great bowmen” in the 
east, “the ungovernable vermin ” on the south, and the 
“ mouute<l warriors” on the west. Differing in language, 
as in every other respect, from the invaders, these 

tribes bccatue tli'dr nat^iral enemies, but they were unable 
to stand ai^ainst, the “ black-hair*Qjl race.’* During the 
first cerituiit*s after the establishment of a regular sy. stem 
of government we ’hear of them now' as comimm enemies 
of the Chinese, and now^ as temporary allies of one or 
another of tlie sttites into which the growing kingdom was 
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divided. But by degrees they drop out of the history of 
the empire. Step by step they were drfi^eu back iuto the 
less inhabited parts ; whole tribes were transported, others 
were annihilated, until but a small remnant was left. 
These wanderers sought and found refuge from their 
enemies in the mountainous re^ns of Kwei-chow and 
Kwaiig-se, where their descciidailiB, the Mcaou-tsze, still 
maintain themselves against the frjrces'of China. 

It was an ancient belief of Chfiiese writers that there had 
existed a period of 2,267,000 and odd years between the 
iiiiie when the powers of Heaven and Earth first united to 
produce man as the po.sscssor of -the soil of China, and the 
time of Confucius. This having been accepted as a fact, it 
became necessary for the early historians to invent long 
lines of dynastic rulers to fill u|v, the gap between the 
creation and the period with which the Book of Historical 
iJocutnents commences. Accordingly, we find a series of 
ton epochs describeil as jireceding the Chow dynasty. The 
events connected with most of these are purely fabulous, 
and it is not until W’e come down to the eighth period 
that we can trace any glimmer, however obscured, of 
history. This, we are told, commenced with the reign 
of Vew-chaoii She (the Nest-having), who, if such a man 
ever existed, was probably one of the first of those W'ho, as 
the immigrants incmased and multiplied, wras chosen to 
direct their counsels and to lead their armies. This chief 
induced them to settle within the bend of the Yellow 
lUver, tlie site of the modern province of Shan-se, and 
taught them to make huts of the boughs of trees. Under 
the next chief, Suy-jin She (the Fire-jiroducer), tlie grand 
discovery of fire was effected by tlie accidental friction ot 
two pieces of dry wood. He taught the people to look up 
to Teen^ the great cr'eating, preserving, and destroying 
pow'er; and he invented a method of registering time and 
events, by making certain knots on thongs or cords twisted 
out of the bark of trees. Next to hinr followed Yung- 
ching She, ami then Fiihdie, who separated the people into 
classes or tribes, giving to each a particular name, dis- 
covered iron, ai)pointed certain days to show their grati- 
tude to heaven, by ofiering the first-fruits of the earth, 
and invented the eight diagrams which serve as the fouiida- 
tir.n of tlie VIh-king. Fuh-he reigned 115 years, and his 
tomV) is shown at ('hin choci, in the province of Sben-se, 
at this day. His successor, CJhin-iiung, invented the 
plougli ; and from that moment the civilization of China 
proceeded by rai)id and jirogressive steps. 

As the early history of every ancient people is more or 
less vitiated by fable, we ouglit not to be more fastidious 
or less indulgent towards the marvellous in that of China, 
than we are tow^ards Kgyj)tian, Creek, or Roman history 
The main facts may be tru(% though the details arc in- 
correct; and tliough the accidental discovery of fire may 
not have hap[)oned under Suy-jin She, yet*it probably was 
first communicated by tin? friction of tivo sticks, whicli at 
this day is a common method among almost all savages of 
producing lire. Nor is it ixThajis strictly correct that 
Full- he made the accidental discovery of iron, by having 
burnt a (]uantity of wood on a brown earth, any more tlian 
that the Phttuieians discovered the mode of making glass 
by burning green wooo on sand ; yet it is not improbable 
that some such ])rocesses first led to these discoveries. And 
if it be objected against the history, that the reign of 115 
years exceeds the usual period of human existence, this after 
all is as nothing, when compared with the contempomneous 
ones recorded in biblical history. Thus, also, considerable 
allowances are to be deducted from the scientific discoveries 
of (Jhin-nung in botany, when we read of his having in 
one day discovered no less than seventy different species 
of planU that were of a poisonous nature', and*' rflventy 
others that were antidotes against their baneful effect^ 
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Thft nc:it sovereign, llwang-te, was a usurper; but 
during his reigii the Chinese are stated to have made a 
very rapid progress iu the arts and cuuveiiiences of civilized 
life; and to hU lady, So-liag-shc, is astTibed the honour 
of having first observed the silk produced by the worms, 
of having unravelled»’^iheir cocoons, and of having worked 
the fine filanienti Into a web of cloth. The tomb of llwang-te 
is also preserved to tbfe day in the province of Shen-se. 

But with the reign of Yaou (21150 n.c.) wo (‘merge to 
some extent from the mist which hangs over tlie earlier 
records of China. Here Confucius takes n]» tlie strain, 
and though his narrative will not bear (‘riticism it yet 
furnishes us with some historical data. The character of 
Yaou ami bis successor IShuii have been tlie thein (3 of 
every writer on his .#.y from the time of C’unfucius down- 
w’artls. So strong was the force of the exainplos they set 
that virtue pervaded the land, crime was unknown, and the 
nation increased in size and prosperity. During tln^ reign 
of Yaou the empire extended from 2T to ‘Ur X. hit., 
and from the fith degree of longitude west frtuu Peking 
to the 10th degree east. lie established his ca[)ital at 
Ke-choo in Shan tung, and establisJuid marts and fairs 
throughout the laud. After liis ileatli lie was succeeded 
by Shun, who for some years had shared witli liim the 
responsibilities of government. It was during this pi*riod 
that the “ Great ” Yu was employed to drain otl* tlie waters 
of the flood which had visited the nortli of Chinn iu con- 
eequenon, probably, of one of the nuinerons changes in tlie 
course of the Yellow lliver. Tliis work he accomplish c^d 
after having expended nine years’ lalumr upon it, and as a 
reward for this and other s(*rvices he was raised to tluj 
throne on the death of Shun. After him suceeeiled a 
niiinher of rulers, each one less qualified to govern timri the 
last, uiild one Kbrt (1818 n.c.) ascended the throne. In 
this man were combined all the worst vices of kings. He 
was licentious, cruel, faithless, and dissolute. From such 
a one Heaven withdrew her ]>iotcction. The jK*ople rose 
against him, and having sw(‘pt away iill traces of him and 
Lis bloody house, they proclaimed the eoinineneoment <»f a 
new dynasty, to bo called the Shaiig dynasty, and their 
leader, Taug, they named the first eiiijieror of the new lino 
(1766 W.C.). Aided by wise counsellors, this monareh 
restored to the country some of its former prosjjcrity. Ihit 
the same fatality which attended the descendants of Yu 
overtook also his successors. Tlu'y became self-indulgent 
and effeminate. Tlniy lost all hold on the affections of their 
pLMiplc, BO that when Chow, aided and abetted hy his 
consort Ta-ke, gave vent to passions of a more than usually 
cruel and debased nature, they revolted, and Woo- Wang 
ascended the throne as tlie first emperor of tlie Chow 
dynasty. Woo-Wang was all that tradition represents the 
founders of dynasties to have been lie was brave, 
talented, and virtuous, but he committed the mistake of 
dividing hU kingdom into seventy-two feudal states in 
order that he miglit bestow priiicip:ilities on liis own 
relations and the descendants of funner emperors. The 
fatal result of this siilnlivision soon b('caiiie obvious. 


(551 n.c.), and though the sage devoted his life to the 
promulgation of virtue and the right principles of govern- 
ment, little or no heed was at the time paid to his 
remonstrances and exhortations, and he died (475 n.c.) ia 
retirement, a neglected and disappointed man. Neither did 
the efforts of Laou-tsze, who was a few years Benior to 
Confucius, or of Meneius, who succeeded liiin after an 
interval of 107 years, meet with any better succi'ss. 
Disorder A\as rife throughout the land, and the authority 
of the central (lovernment was on llu* wane. 

►Signs now began to apjiear foresliadow ing tlie fall of the 
dynasty. the reign of Wei-lee Wang, the bni/cn 

vessels ujion whicli Yu had engraved the different 
provinces of the cnn»ire were observed to shake violently 
and shortly afterwaids a mountain fell acioss tlie stream 
of the Yellow liiver eau.^ing a wide spread inunilatiuii. As 
the empire became weakened by internal dissensions so 
much the mure did I lie power of the neighbouring states 
increase. Of tliese tint must inquutant was that of ’I'hsin, 
on tile north-west, whuli, when it be(;aine evident that tin* 
kingdom of Cfiiow must fail to pieces, took a proiniiieiit 
[»ai t ill tli(i wars undertaken by 'J’.mio on tlie south and Tsin 
on the north for tin* euveted pri/i*. J’lit tlie struggle was 
an unequal one. The siqieiioiity of TJisin in [»oint of si/e, 
and ill the nnniber of fighting-iueii at its coiuiuainl, carried 
all before it, and in 255 n.c. Chaon-seiuig Wang, having 
silenced Ids rivals, possessi-d himsedt ol tin* inqierial slate s. 
Thus fell the Chow dynasty, during the e.xisteuee of winch 
the. einpiie may have said to have been extended from the 
iiihltothe 3Sth jianillelsof latitude, and from the Itifiilito 
the 1 IDth degree of longitude, that is to say, it included 
th (‘Southern jiortionsof the province of Chih-li, Shan-i-c, and 
Sinai se, the iiortliern portions of Ho nan and Keang soo. 
and the western half of Siiaii tnng. TJic capital was fixed 
at Chang *gan Heeii in Slieii-sc. But though virtually 
emperor, (!)haou-seaiig Wang abstained from ad(»pting the 
inqiorial title, and he died in 251 Ica\ing Ids s«)n 

lleai‘M wan Wang to succeed liiiii. Sciuccly was tins 
sovereign seated on the throne wlieii he was attacked with 
a fatal illness, and after a reign of but tlirc(3 dii}s he 
becanio “a guest in lieaven,” and Chang-beaiig Wang his 
son reigned in his stead. The only title to fame pos.^essed 
by this monarch was that he was tlic father of one of the 
greatest rulers China has ever had. As he was himself a 
man of no mark, it was jiroliably foiiuiiatc foi the euuutry 
that h(3 occupied the tlirom; for only three years, and at tlie 
end of that time (24 G n.e.), he yielded uj> Idh. earlhly 
Imnours to Che llw'ang te, “ the first universal cmjicior.” 
This sovereign was but thiiteim years of age when he 
asi'djdcd the throne, but young as Ik? was he sjieedily 
made his influence everywhere felt. He chose Hecn-}ang, 
the modern Se-gan Foo, as his capital, ami built theie a 
magnificent iialaee, which was the wonder and admiration 
of Ids contemporaries. He const riu'ted roads thnaigh the 
empire, he formed canals ami erected numerous and hand- 
vsoine public buildings. Having by tlit‘se. and other means 
s(*tt.jctl the internal affairs of his kingdom, he turned his 


Jealoasiea spning up iinumg the ]»nnces, intiMnecine wars 
Tfiged unceasingly, and the silh‘giunco of tlic feudatories to 
the cimtral authority Ixicaine daily weakened. Nor were 
the enemies of the empire confined to tlmso within its 
borders, for, during the reign of Muh Wang (9^.10 n.(\) \vc 
arc told that the Tatars, of whom we now hear for tlie first 
time, taking advantage of The confusion which reigned 
within the limits of the empire, made pn^datory incursions 
into tlio states, and thougli they were invariably driven off, 
yet from this time they remained a com taut source of 
dan|^,er and anoyance to the Chinese. Such w as the state, 
of^the empire, distracted by internal wars and harassed by 
the attacks of a foreign foe, when Confucius was born 


attention to the enemies l)(*yond liis frontier. Chief among 
these were the Heung-noo Tatars, whose attacks had for 
years kept the Chine, se and m ichbonriug principalitii‘S in 
a stat(3 of disquu't. Against these foes he liiarclu'd with 
an army of 51)0,000 men and com|detely routed them, 
cxterininating those in the ncighboiirlKxjd of China, and 
driving the rest into the mountains of Mongolia. He liad 
no sooner returned troni this (‘anqiaign than he wais call d 
upon to face a fonnidaiile rel)(‘llion in Ho-nan, wdiich had 
been st‘t on foot by the adherents of Uic f(?udal princes, all 
of W'hom he had disposscssial when he rcconstrncl(*d tlie 
empire on the monarchical jirinciplc. Against these rebels 
he w^as us successful as ho had been against the Heung-noo, 
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atid as soon as peace was restored ho marched southwards 
to subdue the tribes on the south of the Nan-shan ranges, 
that is to say the inhabitants of the modern provinces of 
Fuh-keen, Kwang-tung, and Kwang-se. Having accom- 
plished this vast undertaking, ho returned to his capital to 
administer the empire he had wen, the limits of which 
v;cre as nearly us possible those of modern China proper. 
One monument remains to the present day to bear 
w’itness to his enterprising energy. Finding that the 
northern states of Thsiii, Chaou, and Yen were building 
linos of fortification along their northern frontier for pro- 
tection against the incursions of the Ileung-noo, he con- 
ceived the idea of building one gigantic wall, which was to 
stretch across the wliole northern limit of the huge empire 
from the sea to the furthest western corner of the modern 
province of Kan-suh. This work was begun under his 
immediate sui)ervision in 214 I5.c., but though it was 
euergeticully proceeded wnth, ho died be.fure it was com- 
pleted. Notwithstanding all that he hud done for the 
country he w:is very unpopular with the upper classes. 
Ho was a reformer, and reformers wrere as distasteful to the 
Cliiiiameii of that time as to those of to-day, and schoolmen 
and [leilants w'ere for ever holding up to the admiration of 
the people the heroes of the fiuidal times and the advan- 
tages of the system they administered. This doctrine was 
full of danger to the state, and Che 1 1 wang-tc therefore 
determined to break oiicc and for all with the past. 'I'o 
this end he ordered tlie destruction of all books having 
reference to the past history of (he empire. 'I'his decn*o 
WMS almost universally curried out, and many scholars w^ere 
put to death for failing in obedience to it. The measure, 
however, widened the breach belwet u the emperor and 
the upper classes, and when, on his deatli, in 2lU b.c., his 
son Urh-she Jfwaug-te ascended tlie throne, the wide-spread 
discontent broke out into tumults, 'raking advantage of 
the confusion which thus arose, the priiujcs who had been 
dispossessed by Che llwaiig-te again altcinpUHl to regain 
the thrones they had lo.st. Unlike his father, Urh-.slm 
Hwaug-te was quite unable to gra[»plo w'itli troublou.s 
times. He w^as a weak and debauched youth, and w'as 
murdered after having ottered a feeble resistance to his 
enemies. His son Tsze-yung theriiupou surrendered him- 
self to Lew Pang, ono of tlie two giaierals, wlio at that 
time were the leaders of the rebellion. Unfortunately, 
however, ho afterwards fell into the liands of Ilcang Vu, 
the other chieftain, who was as Hood-thirsty as J^ow 
Pang was merciful, and who insluiitly pul liim to death 
along wdth all his family and as.>ociales. Tho rivalry 
betw'ceu these two chieftains broke out into open w-arfare 
almost immediately after this event, on Ilcang Yu usurp- 
ing to himself imperial honours. Fur live years w'ar raged 
between the two combatants, and at the end of that time 
Lew Pang was left master of the field after a deci.sivo 
battle before Woo-kcaug, in which lleaiig Yu wa.s slain. 
Lew Pang was then proclaimed emperer (‘JOd ii.c.) nmler 
tlie title of Kaou-te, and the new line wa.s styled the JIaa 
dynasty. 

On ascending tho thn)ne Kaou-te iistabli^lied his capital 
at Loyang in Hunan, and afterward.s renioved it to 
(Jhang-gaii in 8hcu-se. ilaviug founded his riglit to 
rebel ua the oppressive nature of the laws [ir«jmiilgated by 
Che Ihvang-le, he abolished the ordi nances of Thsin, with 
the eAa*f»tion of that referring to the destruction of tlie 
books -fur, like hi>s great predecessor, he dreaded the 
iiillnence exercised by tlifi Liit^rati — and he exchanged the 
w'orslii[i of the g<jds of the soil of Tlisin for that of tho.se 
of Han, his native »i.ate. His successor, however, gave 
every encourag(;ment to literature, and a[)p{)iiited a eom- 
mission to restore as far as possible the texts which had 
been destroyed by Che Hw'ang-te. In this the commissiuu 
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was very successful. It was discovered tl).at iniuany cases 
the law had been evaded, and numerous books which had 
ceased to have any corporeal being were fopnd to exist on 
the tablets of the memories of scholars. This new period 
of literary activity added to the ^nejal prosperity of the 
empire. There was peace within^its borders, and its 
frontiers remained unchallenged, except occasionally by the 
Heung-noo, who suffered maDy 'al^.iSeyere defeats at the 
hands of the Chinese generals. Thwarted, therefore, in 
their attacks on China, these incorrigible marauders turned 
their attention to the kingdom qf Yu&ohe, which had 
grown up in the western extremity of Shen-se, and after 
much fighting drove their victims along the Tceu-shaii 
nan-loo to modern Western Tartary, that is to say, the 
territory between Turkestan and the*' Caspian Sea. This 
position of affairs suggested to the emperor the idea of 
Lruiiiig an offensive and defensive alliance with the Yu8- 
che against the Ueung-iioo. With this object an ambas- 
sador was sent to VVesierii 'rartary, who, after having 
been twice imprisoned by the Heung-noo, returned with 
no more beneiicial result than that his embassy was 
the means of introducing silk into Europe. However, 
in 121 B.C., the reigning emperor, Woo-te, sent an 
expedition against the Heiing-iioo, and completely de* 
feated them. The com|uered people tendered their sftb- 
missiou to the victors, and tho Chinese established 
colonies, built towns, and appointed governors in the 
vanquished provinces. From this time the power of the 
Heung-noo began to wane. Dissension broke OEt among 
their different chieftains, and in 93 a.d. they were com- 
pletely driven out of Eastern Asia, and the 3d century 
witnessed their flight into the district north-east of tho 
Cas[)ian Sea, now uccu])ied by the Kirgheso, a broken and 
impotent remnant. Few Chinese dynastri'es have lasted 
much more than two centuries, and the first Han dynasM 
was no exception to the rule. About the beginning of th# 
Christian era a notable rebel, one Wang Mang, rose in 
revolt against the infant successor of Ping-te (1 A.D.), and 
in 9 A.I), jiroclaimed himself emperor. He, however, at 
best only gained the .sullVages of a portion of the nation, 
and before long his opprf;s.sive acts estranged even these 
supporters from him. In 23 a.d. Lew Sew headed a 
formidable rising again.4 him and completely defeated him. 
He was destined, however, to die by the hands of his 
followers. In a revolt of his remaining troops his head 
was struck from hi.s slioulilers. and his body was torn in 
pieces by his own .soldiiiry. 

His opponent, Lew Sew, was now proclaimed emperor 
under the tith? of Kwaiig-woo-te, and in consequence of hi.'j 
fixing on Lo-yang in Ho nan as his capital, the lino of 
which he was the liist emperor became known- as the 
Eastern Han dynasty. Witliin this period ure embraced 
.some of the mo.st remarkable events in the history of China. 
During the reign of his successor Miiig-te, 65 A.D., Buddhism 
was introduced from India into China, and about the same 
time the celebrated General Pan Chaou was sent on an 
embassy to the king of Sheii-shsu, a small State of 
Turke.stan, near the modern Pidjan. So successful was 
he in his mission, that b' fore long he added the states of 
Sheii-sheii, Klioten, Kuclie, and Kashgar as apanages to 
the Chinese crown. But in accordance with- Iprecedent, 
after a time the glory of the dynasty became dimmed. 
Disturbances occurred in th^^ provinces, and,;in 17«3, a 
virulent pestilence broke out which held po^i^on of the 
country for eleven years. A liiagical cure for this plague 
was said to have been discovered by aTaouiUii. prioiSt named 
Chang Keo, who made so good a use of hi^ discovery that 
ill a single month he had gained a sufBtiedtly krg^ 
following to enable him to gain possession of the northern 
provinces of the empire. He was/ho,wWi> opposed and 
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defeated % Ts^ou Taaou, another aspirant to imperial 
honours, whose son, Tsaou Pei, on the death of Heen-te 
(220 A.D.), proplaimed himself emperor, adopting the title 
of Wei as the appellation of his dynasty. But at the same 
time there were two other lUchmouds in the held, Lew Pei 
and Sim Keuen, an&^Ve strength of these three adventurers 
were so nearly i^hat they agreed to divide the empire 
between them. TsaoUPoi, under the title of Wiin-te, ruled 
over tlie kingdoni of Wei (220), which occupied the whole 
of the central . and northern portion of China. Lew Pci 
established the Shuh Han dynasty in the inodcni province 
of Szc-chufc (221), and called himself Chaou-leS to ; 
and to Sun Keuen Khan fell tlic southern provini'es 
of the ompirej from the Yangtaze Keang aouth-warda, 
including the mo< ji*n Tonquin, wliich he formed into 
the kingdom of Woo with Nan king fur hia capital, and 
adopted for himself the imperial style of Ta-te (222 
A.D.) . ^ 

But CSina daring the period of the “ 'riireo Kingdoms 
was a house divided against itself. Rivalries, the seeds 
of 'which had been sown at tlie time of tlte partition 
of territory, broke out more lien^ely as sium as the 
courts were established. Lew Pei, as a d(\sceiidaiit of the 
house of Han, looked upon himself as tlie rightful sovereign 
of the whole empire, and he despatched an army under 
the command of the celeliratod general Cliuo-ko Leang to 
support his, claims. This army was met by an op[)oaing 
force under the Wei commander Sze-ina E, of whom 
Chinese historians say that “ he led .Mrmies like a god/’ 
and who,, by adopting a Fabian policy, completely dis- 
comfited his adversary. But the close of this campaign 
brought no peace to the country. Wars became chronic, 
and by degrees the reins of power slipped out of the 
hands dt empe»’''i’s into those of their gimeruls. Foremost 
among these were the luembcrs of the Sze-ma family of W(*i. 
Szo-ma £ left a son, Sze-ma Chaou, scarec^ly less distin- 
guished than he was himself, and wlien »Sze ma Chaou was 
gathered to his fathers his liononrs descended to Sze-ma 
Yen, who, finding the county ripe for a change, deposed 
the ruling sovereign of Wei, and proclaimed himself emperor 
of China (265 a.d.) Ilia dynasty ho styled the Western 
Tsin dynasty, and he adopted for himself tlic title of 
Woo-te. The most noticeable event in this reign ivas the 
advent of the ambas.sadnrs of the Emperor Theodosius in 
284. For some yeara the neighbouring states appear to 
have transferred their allegiance from the House of Wi*i 
to that of Tsin. But the condition of China at this time 
was such that no government could .stand nnlos.s ailmiii- 
istcred by an able and powerful chief. Woo te’s succe.s.m.)rs 
failing to fulfil these conditions, tlm country s<h>ii fell again 
into disorder. The Heung-noo, encouraginl by the decad- 
ence of the Chinese power, renewed iucursioiis into the 
empire at the beginning of tlie 4th century, and in the 
contusion, which followed on these attacks from without as 
well as those that were distracting the country from within, 
an adventurer named Lew Yuen established himself (in 
311) as. emperor, first at Piiig-yang in Shan-se and after- 
wards in. Lo-yang and Chang gaii. 11ic history of tliis 
period is very chaotic. Numerous .state.s sprung up into 
existence, some founded by the llcung-uoo, and others by 
the Seen-pe tribe, a Tungusic clan inlrabiting a territory to 
the north of Chino, and who afterwards established the 
Leaou dynasty in China. The liand of every man was 
against 1^, ^ighbour. Notning was lasting ; and in 419 
the Eastern Tsin dynasty, which liad dragged on a 
chequered ekistoiice for nearly a century, cume to an end, 
and with it diaappeared for close on two hundred years all 
«cn\l}bac6 uUited authority. The country became 
djyided into two parts, the north and the south. In the 
north four fai^es reigned successively, two of which 


were of Seen-p^ origin, viz., the Wei and the How Chow, 
the other two, the Pih Tse and the How Leang, being 
Chinese. In the south five different houses supplied rulei*M, 
who were all of Chinese descent. 

This period of disorder was brought to a close by the 
establLshment of the Suydynasty (590). Among the oflieials 
of the cplicmeral dynasty of Chow was one 1 l ang Keen, 
who on his daughter becoming (unpress (578) was created 
duke of Suy. iMr.iii while, lie waited for an opjuu tunity to 
overturn the reigning house, and, as has so often happened 
in the history of ciiina, he had not long to wait. Tho 
last of tlie house of Chin was as weak and profligate as 
any of liis predecessors. Him Vang Keen (le[M)seil and 
immediately ascended the throne (590). Tlie country, 
weary of coiiKaition, was only too glad to acknowledge 
his undivided autinuity ; and during the sixteen years of 
his reign the internal affairs of China were ct)m[*aratively 
peaceably and prosperously administered. The emperor 
instituted a new and improved code of laivs, and shoived 
his respect for literature by adding .5000 volumes to the 
10,000 which composed the imperial library. Abrojnl, hi.s 
policy was equally successful. He ilef(*ated tho Tatars and 
chastised the (kireans, who were disposed to tbrmv aside 
his authority. The only scene of disonler was in his own 
huuseliold. His sons were unruly and violent, and after 
iiis death, in 604, his second son foi ced the heir to the 
til rone to .strangle himself, and then instantly assuuied the 
imperial yellow. At first this usurper, Vang te, gave him- 
self up to every species of debaucliery, but wearying of 
sensual Justs, ho was seized with a desire for conquest, lie 
.sent expcMlition.s against the Tatars, and regained some of 
the jiitliience which had formerly lielorigod to CJiina in 
Central Asia. He liim.self headed an exi>edition agiiiiist the 
()iii.gour.s at the .same lime that one of his generals annexeil 
the Lew Kew Island to the imperial crown. During his 
reign the volumes in the iiiqierial lilirary were increased to 
54,000, and he spent vast sums in erecting a magnilicent 
jmlac3 at Lo-yang, and in constructing iinprolitaldo c.iimls. 
These and other extmvagance.s laid so heavy a burden on 
the country that discontent began again to prevail, and on 
the emperor’s return from a successful expedition against 
the Coreaiis, he found the l•m])i^o divided into rebellious 
facliuiis. In tlie turmoil whicli followed Ceiieral Lo Yuen 
ruse to the surface, and t)n the death of the emp(M*or by 
assassination this in.aii set Knng-te, the rightful heir, on 
the throne (617) until sueli time as he should have matured 
his scheme.'?. In tlie following year a d(»se of juuson 
vacated the ihrone, and fiC Viien forthwith as.siiim.'d the 
imperial sceptre, and proclaimed liim.sclf as Tai-f.sung tho 
first ciiqieror of tlic Tang dynasty. At tlii.s time the Turks 
were at tho heiglit of their )>ower in Asia, and Tai tsung 
was glad to purchase their alliance with immey iis the 
Emperor Jusliiiiau bail been in 55S. But divisions 
weakened the power of this mighty horde, and Tai-tsung, 
taking advantage of tlie ojqiortanily, regained miieh of tho 
position in Central Asia which had fonnerly been held by 
China. In 640, llamil, Turfaii, ami the. n -.4 of the Ouigour 
territory were again includtul wiiliin the Chinese frontier, 
and four military govenior.Nliij's wore ap]»ointcd in Central 
Asia, viz., at Kuch6, Kh(»ttn, KharasLan, ami Kashgar. 
At the same time the frontier was extended as far as 
Eastern Fer.sia and the Caspian kSea. {So great was now 
the fame of China, that :iiuba.ssadors froiiiNcpaul, Magadha, 
Persia, and Rome (64.‘i) came to ]»ay their court to the 
Great Khan. Before tliLs time, »i 625, a Ncatorian priest, 
O-lo-fieeu by name, ift*rived from Rome, who so ingratiated 
himself with tlie emperor that he built for him a church, 
and appointed twenty priests to perform the services. 
Subsequently, on the death of Tai-tnung (649), we find the 
j strange phenomenon of the imperial power seized upon by 
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a woman in a country where women were regarded as 
little else than slaves. On the accession of Kaou-tsnng 
(650) Ills wife, Woo How, gained supreme influence in the 
inatLagcment of affairs, and on the death of her husband in 
68i5 she set aside his lawful successor, Chung-tsung, and 
took possession of the throne. Nor was she unequal U) the 
oflieo she had usurped. She governed the einpini with 
discretion, and her armies defeat eil the Tibetans, who had 
latterly gained possession of Kuche, Khoten, and Kashgar. 
Thus she re-established the imperial government in the 
west, and her generals proved thcTuselvcs victorious over 
tluj Khitan in the north-east. On her clealli, in 705, 
(Jliung-tsung partially left the obscurity in which he had 
lived during his inotlior^s reign. But his wife, dt'.siring to 
play a similar rule to that enjoyed by her inolhiT-iii-law, 
poisoned him and set his son, Jiiy-tsung (710), on the 
throne. This monarch, w^ho w’Jis w'cak and viei<ais, reigned 
but three years, and was succeeded l)y Yueii lsuiig (71.‘^), 
who wa.s in some respects an enlightened and aide prince, 
lie busied himself with introducing reform into the 
administration of the empire, and encouraged literature 
and learning with wisdom and disen*lion. During liis 
reign the king of Khokand applied to him for aid against 
tlinj Tibetans and Arabs, who were advancing to attack 
him. Yueii-lsung promptly sent an army to his succour, 
and the aggressors w’ere comidetely defeated. In a war 
with the. Khitans in the nortli-east lie was not so success- 
ful ; and in the disorder which arose in consequence of the. 
invasion of the northern provinces by ihoe formidable 
neighbour.^, (Jeiu'ral (Jan Luh-slian, an olliccr of Turkish 
<loscent, ]daccd hinisoll at the luvul of a revolt, and having 
secured Turig-kwan on I he Yelhiw Biver, advanced on 
C'liang-gan. in this emergency the enq^eror fled, and 
placed his son, Snh-tsung, on 11i(‘ throne (756). This 
sovereign summoned to his aid tliii forces of the kings of 
Khoteii and Khokand, of the state of Bukhara, of the 
<.)uigoura, and of the Arabs, and ^^ith these allies he eom- 
jdetely defeated Gan Luh-shan and suppre.ssed the rebellion. 
I’lie promise held out by this energetic beginning <d’ his 
rfdgn was not fulfilled by his later career. He foil under 
the influence of the women and eunuclis of his liarem, and 
died uiiregrettfid in 702. During the following reigns the 
Tibetans made constant iiieunsions into tlu; western pro- 
vinces of the empire, and Tai-tsuiig (705-780), wa.s com- 
pelled to purcdiasc the assistance (d the, Onigours again.st 
those intruders by giving a Ghim.^c princess as wife to 
the Khan. At this epoch the eiiniuhs of the palace 
succeeded in gaming an unwonted degree, of ])Ower, ami 
several of the siiKsequcnl emperors fill victims to their 
plots. 

The liistory of this and the following century is for the 
most part a monotonous record (d’ lia ble Governments, low 
and vicious intrigues, oppres.si(»iis, and rebellion.s. Aliiin.st 
the only relief in the constant rounds of these scenes 
towards the close of the 'I’ang dynasty was the iconoclastic 
pf)licy of Woo-tsung (841-817). Viewing the increase of 
inona-steries and oc.c.lesiastical establi.'luiieiits as an evil, he 
aboli^5hed all temples, closed tlic monasteries and nuniierie.s, 
and sent the inmates back to llieir families. Foreign 
priests were subjected to the same repressive legislation, 
and Christians, Buddln'sts, and Magi were bidden to turn 
their fares WTslward in the direction of the places from 
whence they came. With his death lcnninat<*d also this 
policy. Hiiddhism again reviverl during tin? n-ign of the 
Emperor E tsung (8fJ0 A7I), wht), having had (he honour 
to discover a bfuie of Buddha, brought it to the capital in 
great state. ]>y consiaiit internal dissensions ami (iutbreaks 
the empire became so w'eakened that the ]>rinee of Leang 
found no diflicully in gaining possession of the throne, and 
in y07 he assumed the imj>LTial yellow with the title of 


Tai-tsoo, the first emperor of the Inter li^ean^* dynasty, 
Thus ended the Tang dynasty, which is regarded as being 
the Golden Age of literature. ► 

Five dynasties, viz., the Later Leang, tUb Later Tang, 
the I.ater Tsin, the Later Han, and^the Later Chow fol- 
lowed each other in quick successi^fn between the years 
907 and 960. Jlut though the monarchs of these lines 
nominally held away over the empJrc, their real power 
was confined to very narrow limits. The disorders whi^h 
were rife during the time when the Tang dynasty was 
tottering to its fall fostered the dvivelopnient of indepen- 
dent states, and so arose J^cang in Ho-nan and Ehaii-tung, 
Ke in Shen-se, Hwai-nan in Koang-nan, Chow in Sze- 
cliiicn and parts of Shen-se and lloo-Jcwang, Woo-yuS in 
C^he keang, Tsoo and King-nan in Hoo-kwang, Ling-nan 
in Kwang-tung, and the Ouigours in Tangout. 

A partial end was maile to this recognized disorganiza- 
tion when, in 960, General Chaou Kwang-yin was pro- 
claimed by aeeliimalion of the army emperor in succession 
to the youthful Kung-to, who was coiiipelled to vacate the 
throne to make way for his c]uondam lieutenant. The 
circumstances of the lime justified the exchange. It 
required a strong liand to weld together again the different 
parts into \vhieh the empire had been divided, and to resist 
the attacks of the Khitan T.atiirs, whoso rule at this period 
extended over the whole of ^lanehuria and Leaon-tnng. 
Against these aggn^ssive m'iglibuurs Tai-tsoo Chaou 
Kwaing-yin dire(4ed his best efforts with varying success, 
and he died in 976, wliile the war W'a.s still being w’Jiged. 
His son Tai-tsung (97G-9!>7) entered on the campaign 
with energj^ but in tlie end was cornptjllcd to coneludc a 
peace wath the Khitans. His successor, Chin-tsung (997- 
1022), deseemlcMl a sto]> lower ii: his dealings wdtli tlumi, 
and agreed to pay them a tribute to indllcel^^hcm to abstain 
from their incursions. I’n/bably this tribute was not sent 
regularly; at all events, under .lindsung (1025-1064), the 
Khitans again threatened to invade the empire, and w'ere 
only ])ersuadod to forego their intention by the emperor 
promising to jmy them an nnnual tribute of 200,000 taels 
of .silver, besides a great (juautity of silken piece goods. 
Neitlier W'as this arrangement long binding, and so formid- 
able w en? I he .advam es made by tlie Tat ars in the next 
ami following reign, tliat Hwiiy-tsMiig (1101-1126) invited 
the Neu-che 'Fatars to ex])el the Khitans from Leaon-tung. 
'File call was readily ri*,s ponded to ; the service wais efleclu- 
ally performed, but having once ])oss(‘ssed theinsclvca of the 
country tbey declined to yiebl it to the Chinese, and the 
result was that a still more aggressive neighbour was 
established on the north eastern frontier of China. Without 
tlelay the Nen-che or Kins, as they now styled themselves, 
overran the provinces of Chili-li, Shen-sc, Shan-se, and 
Ho-iinn, and during the reign of Kaou-tsung*(1127- 1163) 
they aflvaiiced their conf[ue.sts to the line of the Yang-tsze 
Keang. 

It was during this period that the Mongols began to 
acquire power in Iv.istern Asia, and about the beginning 
of the l2th century they invaded the north-western frontier 
of C’hina ami the jirincijiality of Hea, which at that lime 
consisted of the modern ju-ovinces of Shen se and Kan- 
suh. To purelnise the good-will of these subjects of 
Jengliiz Khan the king of Hea agreed to pay them a tribute, 
and gave a ])rincess in marriage to their ruler. Hitherto 
the i^ioiigols had been vjiss.-il^ of the Kin Tatars, but the 
rapid growth of their pow'cr indisposed them to remain 
tributaries of atiy monarch, amf in consequence of a dispute 
with the Emperor Wei-chaou Wang, Jenghiz Khan deter- 
mined to invade the Kin province of Loaou-tung. Tn this 
expedition he was aided liy the followers fc'f * thctXkitaA' 
leader Yay 1u Tsoodsai, and in alliance with this genocial 
he captured Leaou-yang the capital city. After an unsuc 
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CBssful invasion of China in 1212, Jenghiz Khan renewed 
the attack in the following year and completely defeated 
the Kins. In Kie confusion which followed the emperor 
was murdered b/ his generals, and Seuen-tsung ascended 
the throne. But t|b? change of ruler brought no better 
fortune to the Kin catisb. Jenghiz Khan divided his armies 
into four divisions, and^made a general advance southwards. 
With resistless force his' ‘.ddiers swept over iho provinces of 
Ilo-naii, Chih-li, and Shan-tung, destroying in their course 
upwards of ninety cities, and spreading desolation every- 
where, It was their boast that a horseman might ride 
without Bturabling over the sites wliere those cities had 
stood. Panic-stricken by the danger which threatened 
him, the emperor ^'^oved his court to Kai-fung I'oo, much 
against the advice of his ministers, who foresaw the j 
disastrous effect this retreat would have on the fortunes of 
Kin. And now, as foes advanced, friends fell off from the 
tottering house. The state of Sung, which up to this time 
had paid tribute, now declined to recognize Kin as its 
feudal chief, and a short time afterwards declared war | 
against its quondam ally. Meanwhile, in 1215, Vay-lu i 
Tsoo'tsai advanced into China by the Shan liai Kwan, and | 
made himself master of Peking, which until then was one of 
the few cities in Chih-li which remaiued to Kin. After this 
victory his nobles wished him to jiroclaim himself einpeior, 
but he refused, being mindful of an oatli whieli ho hail 
sworn to Jenghiz Kliiui. In 121(1 Tniig-kwan, a juiss 
in the mountains between the frontier of Ho nan and 
Shen-sc, which in the history of Cliiiia Ins been the secnc 
of numerous dynastic battles, forming as it dbt*s the 
only gateway between Eastern and Wt^.^leiu China, 
was taken by the invaders. Year after year the war | 
dragged on, the rcsi.stanee offcn',d by the Kins growing 
weaker and weaker. In 1220 Tse nau Foo the capital of 
Shaii-tiing was taken, an<l live years later Jenghiz Khan 
inarched an army westward into Hea ajid coinpletely con- 
quered the forces of the king ; but it was not until the 
year following the kings death that he took possession 
of the principality. Jn the .succeeding year Jenghiz Khan 
himself was gathered to his fathers, and Ogdai bis son 
reigned in his stead. 

Thus died at the age of GG this great geucrfil, whoso 
armies had triuinpheil victoriously over the whole of Cen- 
tral A.sia, from the Caspian »Si;a and the Imlus to Corea 
and the Yaiig-tszo Keang. With his dying breath he 
adjured his son to compleJe the con<]uest of ("liina, and 
with a view to thi.s, the crowning desire of his life, he 
declined to nominate cither of the tw^o eldc'^t sons wJio had 
been born to his Cliineso w'ives as liis heir, but choose 
rather his third son Ogdai whose mother w as a Tatar. On 
hearing of the *death of Jenghiz Khan the Kins sent an 
embassy to* his successor desiring ])“.ace, but Ogd.ii, 
remembering the last injunctions of his father, told them 
there would be no peace for them until their <ly nasty shoiihl 
be overthrown. Up to this time the Mongols had been 
without any code of laws. The old rule 

“That they shoiihl tnk«‘ who luive the power, 

And they shoiiKi keep who <Mn,” 

was the maxim on which they guided th*‘ir mutual inter- 
course, and the puni.shmcnls «luo for oflcuces were Jifft 
entirely to the discretion of the oflicials before whom the 
culprits were tried. The consistency, however, wJiich liad 
been given to the nation by i^lio conquests of Jenghiz Khan 
made it necessary to establi.sh a recognized code of laws, 
and one of the first acta of Ogdai was to form such :i c*)dc. 
With the help also of Y.'iylu Tsoo-tsai, lie estaV»lishcd 
custom htmses in Chih-li, Shan-tung, Shan-se, and Leaou- 
^ tiing , anlWor this purpose divided these provinces into 
ton departments. Meanwhile the war with the Kins was 
carried on with energy. In 1230 Se-gan Foo was taken, 
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and sixty important posts were captured. Two years later 
Too-le, brother of Ogdai, took Fung-tseang Foo and Ilan- 
chung Foo, in the ilight from which last-named place 
100,000 persons are said to have perished. Following 
the course of the River Han in his victorious career this 
general destroy t‘d 140 towns and fortresses, and defeated 
the army of Kin at Mount San-fung. 

In the following year the Mongol cause suffered a great 
loss by the death of Too-le, This famous warrior left 
behind him twelve sons, tw'o of whom, Mangu, the first- 
born, and Kublai, the fourth son, were df.slm(.d to sit in 
succession on the thrt>iie of their iiuele Ogdai. Rut their 
time was not yet. First of all they had to w in their s[»uf.s, 
and well did they prove by their deeds their right tu the 
name of Mongnl w “ dixring.” In China, in Cential Asia, 
and on the banks of the (.Vispian tlujy led their victorious 
armies. Rut meanwhile, in 1232, the Mongols made an 
alliance with the state of Sung, by which, on condition iif 
Sung heljdng to destroy Kin, llo-nan was to be the])rnpeity 
of Sung lor ever. The effect of thi.s coalition soon becaieo 
apparent. P>aixdy hail the Kin enipemr retreated from Kai 
fung Foo to Joo-iiing Foo in Ho nan when the former place 
fell into the liamls of the allie.s. Next fell Loyang, and the 
victorious generals then nian hed on to bc.siege Joo ning Foo. 
The presence of the eiii[>eror gave energy to tlic di IVmler.s, 
and they held out until every animal m the city laid been 
killed for fooil, until every ohl and useless pci.'^t>ii had snf 
fered deatli to lessen the number of hungry iiioutlus, until 
so many able-bodied men had fallen by the hand of the 
enemy that the women manned the ram])arls, and then 
the allies stormed the walls. Once in.sido tlie town the 
inhaliitants, enfeebled by starvation, fell ready victims to 
their sw'ords. The emperor, like another Sardaiiaj)alus, 
des]uiiring now of .success, burned him.self to death in his 
palaci?, that his body might not fall into the JianrJs of his 
enemies. For a few days tho shadow of the imperial 
cTowui rested on the head of his heir ('hanglin, but in a 
tumult wdiich broke out amongst his followers he lost hU 
life, and with him ended the “Golden'* dynasty, which 
from that time disappeared from the country’s annals until 
the Manehoo family now reigning came, nearly four cen- 
turies later, to claim tho throne as heirs of the defender 
of Ji»o-!iing Foo. 

Although Cliina was still by no means conquercjl, ^et 
the extinction of tho Kill dyuavsty enabled Ogdai to send 
ail army of 300,00(1 men to ravage the country bonJeiing 
on tho Ca.spiaii Sea. Rut so vast were the resources at his 
command, that lie was able to des])atcli at the same time a 
force 600,000 strong into Sze-chuen to subdue tlie }»ower 
of Sung in that province. For, notwith.standiiigthe treaty 
wdiieli had been made between Ogdai and Sung, no .sooner 
were the spoils of Kin to bo divided than liercc war broke 
out again between them, in ])rosccuring wliieh the ^Mongol 
armies s\ve])t over tho proviiieesof Hookwaiig, Jveang-nan, 
and Ho-nan, and were cheeked only when they reached tho 
w^alld of Loo-chow Foo in (Jan Iiwny. (_)gdai was not 
ile.stiiied to live to see liis sway ackuowledgtMl over the 
whole empire. In 1241, he died at the ago of fifty-six, 
having reigned thirteen years, ami was nominally suc- 
ceeded by his grandson C Jielieiiieii. Rut among the 
numerous ladies who called Ogdai lord, W'as ono named 
Toliekona, wdio on the death of tho em])eror took po.^scs- 
sioii of the throne, and after exercising rule for four years, 
established her son Kwei-yew, as Great Khan. Rut in 1248 
hi.s life W'as cut short, and tho nobles, disregarding tin* 
chiiiiis of Chelieineli, proclaimed ^as emperor .Mangu, tlie 
eldest son of Tmi-le. Under this iiwnarch the war against 
Rung was carrie.l on with energy, and Kublai, outstripping 
the bounds of Sung territory, made bis W’ay into the pro- 
vince of Yun nan, which at that time was divided into a 
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number of independent states, and having attached them 
to his brother’s crown he passed on into Tibet, Tunquiu, 
and Cochin-China, and from thence striking northwards 
entered the province of Kwang-se. On the death of 
Mangu in 1259 Kublai ascended the throne, and never in 
the history of China was the nation more illustrious, nor 
its power more widely felt, than under his sovereignty. 
During the first twenty years of his reign Sung kept up a 
resistance, gradually growing weaker and weaker, against 
his authority; and it was not, therefore, until 1280 that 
ho assumed complete jurisdiction as emperor of China. 
At this time his authority was acknowledged “from the 
Frozen Sea, almost to the Straits of Malacca. With the 
exception of Hindustan, Arabia, and the westernmost 
parts of Asia, all the Mongol princes as far as the 
Dnieper declared themselves his vassals, and brought 
regularly their tribute.” It was during this reign that 
Marco Polo visited China, and he describes in glowing 
colours the virtues and glories of the “ Great Khan.” 
But though his rule was characterized by discretion and 
munificence, his Chinese subjects were uneasy under his 
yoke. He undertook public works, he patrmiized litera- 
ture, and relieved the distress of the poor, but still they 
never forgot that ho was an alien and a barbarian, and he 
died imregretted in 1294. Ilia sou had died during his 
lifetime, and after some contention his grandson Timur 
ascended the throne under the title of Yiien-chirig. 
After an uneventful reign this prince was gathered to 
his fathers in 1307, and as he left no son, Woo-tsiing, 
a Mongol prince, reigned in his stead. To him, succeeded 
Jin-tsung in 1311, who made himself consjucuous by 
the honour he showed to the memory of Confucius, 
and by distributing offices more equally between ^longols 
and Chinese than had hitherto been done. This act 
of justice gave great satisfaction to the Chinese, and 
his death ended a peaceful and prosperous reign 
in 1320. Three years later,- -threo years of disorder, — 
his successor, Ying-tsung, was niiirdcrLMl by a baud of con- 
spirators. From this time the star of the Yuen dynasty 
was ill the descendant. Tai-ting te, Miiig-tsuiig, Wari-te, 
and Shiin-te followed one another on the throne in quick 
succession. Each reign was more triiublous tlian the last, 
and in the person of Shun-te (1333-1:H)8) were summed 
up all the vices and faults of his predecessors. Outbreaks, 
which up to his time had been local in their character, 
assumed large and threatening proporliciis ; and finally this 
descendant of Jenghiz Khan was compelled to fly from his 
cajdtal before Choo Vueri-chang, the son of a (liincse 
labouring man. Deserted by his followers he sought refuge 
in Ying'Chang Foo, and there the last the Vueri dynasty 
■died. So disunitcjd had the empire become by constant 
disturbances and rebcdlioiis, that (.Mkjo Vuon cliang met with 
little cp|M):sitiou to his forces, more e.s[)ccially as his first care 
on becoming posst*.ssed of a ilistricl was to suppress law- 
lessness and to establish a settled government. In 1355 
ho cros.^ed the Yang-tsze Keaiig and captured Nau-king, in 
con.sef{ucnee of wdiieh success he proclaimed himself duke 
of Woo, but as yet be carefully avoided adopting any of 
the iu'^ignia of royalty. Even when he had taken the 
capital and wa.s the master of the empire thirteen years 
later, ho still profes.sed to di.sliko the idea of assuming the 
imperial title. His scruples, however, on this point were 
overcome, and he solemnly declared liimscdf emperor in 
1368. .Once sealed upon the throne, ho ingratiated himself 
with his subjects by his goucrous treatment of his enemies, 
and by the regard he showed for the w^jlfare of his ])eople. 
He carried his arms into'Tatary, where he subdued the last 
aemblance of Mongol power in that direction, and then 
bent his steps towards Lcaou-tung. Here the Mongols 
defended themselves with the bravery of despair, but 
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nothing could resist the onslaught oj^ thcF victorious 
Chinese, and the conquest of this province left Hung-woo, 
as the founder of the new or Ming, ** Bright,” dynasty 
styled himself, without a foe in the er.pim. Beyond the 
frontier of China he cultivated friendly ^^tions with the 
rulers of the neighbouring stat^ ./file king of Corea sent 
an embassy to congratulate him on his« accession, and the 
sovereign of the Lew-chew Islan^^^oent his brothers and 
sons to his court to be educated. As a quondam Buddhist 
priest he naturally lent his countenauhe to that religion to 
the exclusion of Taouism, whose ^priests h^ for centuries 
earned the contempt of all but the most ' i^orant by their 
[iretended magical arts and their search after the philo- 
sopher’s stone. In 1398, and in the thirtieth year of his 
reign, Ilung-woo was gathered to his fathers, andKeen-wftn 
his grandson reigned in his stead. Aware that the 
ap]>ointment of this youth — his father was dead — would 
give offence to the young emperor’s unctes, Hung-woo 
dismissed them to their respective goveniments before 
death closed his eyes. This, however, only delayed the 
storm. The prince of Yen, his eldest surviving son, raised 
the banner of rebellion in his principality as soon as the 
news reached him of his nephew’s accession, and after 
gaining several victories over the armies of. Keen-wftp be 
presented himself before the gates of Nanking, the capital 
Treachery opened the gates to him, and the emperor having 
fled in the disguise of a monk, the victorious prince clothed 
himself in imperial yellow and took the title of Yung-lo 
(1403). At home Yung-lo devoted himself to the 
encouragement of literature and the fine arts, and, possibly 
from a knowledge that Keen-wan \ras among the Buddhist 
priests, he renewed the law prohibiting Buddhism. Abroad 
ho swept Cochin-China and Tonquin within the folds of 
his empire and carried his arms into TJ^tary, where he 
made new compiests of waste region's, and erected a monu* 
ment of bis victories. His death took place in 1426, and 
he was in that year succeeded by liis son Hung-fce. 

Hung-ke’s reign was short and uneventful. He did that 
which was right as far his knowledge went. He Btrovc to 
promote only such mandarins as had proved themselves to 
be able and honest, and to further the welfare of the 
people. During the reign of his successor, Seiien-tlh 
(1426-143G), the empire suffered the first loss of territory 
since the commencement of the dynasty. Cochin-China 
rebelled and gained her independence. But this was but 
tlie beginning of troubles. The next emperor, Ching-tung 
(1436) was defeated and taken prisoner by a Tatar chieftain, 
a descendant of the Yuen family named Ye-seen, who had 
invaded the northern provinces. With unusual ' clemency 
the Tatar gave him lii.s life, though he kept him a close 
prisoner until the fortunes of war turned against him. 
Having been completely defeated by a Chinese force from 
Leaoii-tung, Yc-seen liberated his captive, who'reUtmed to 
his capital amidst tlie rejoicings of the peoplo,' again to 
occupy the throne which during his iinpri8Onmeiift-?1460- 
1457) had been held by his brother King-te. two 

following reigns, those of Ching-hwa (1 465-1 4^^jBnd of 
Ilung-che (1488-1506) were quiet and peacefuli,^|jBa^ their 
succe.ssor Ching-Uh (1.506-»-1522) was called ujpbtl)ti^ face a 
very formidable insurrection headed by the princili-itf King. 
He was, however, victorious over the reb^V'WhO lost 
30,000 men in the engagement which put an to 
hopes. The disorder into ^hich the emp^4 vji^.,baen 
thrown by this civil war encouraged the foreli^^^i^mies of 
China. First of all from the dreaded north Tatar 

army under Yen-ta in 1542, during the reign'ofilea-tBing, 
which laid waste the province of even 

threatened the capital, and a little later £(’'Jdpuiibsc^ fleet ^ 
appeared off the coast and carried fire and^iUMi^ throogh 
the littoral provinces. lU'-blood ' the 
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two people!# befo^ this, and a Japanese colony had been 
driven out of Ningpo by force and not without bloodshed 
a few years ])re^ ibusly, Kea-tsing was ni>t equal to such 
emergencies, afii i is death, which took place in 1567, 
would have been ^ an advantage to the empire, had his son 
been a more able pr?itu Hut the only wcapun Luiig-ifirig 
(1567-1573) was ble to wield agJiinst the Tatar Veii-ta 
was a bribe, lie m^iMl",hinl a prince of the einihre, and 
gave him certain commercial privileges, wlneli wen* inrtln*!* 
supplemented by the succeeding eniprmr Won ieih (1573- 
1620) by a grant of lanc^ in Sheii During the reii/n of 
this sovereign, in the year 1502, the .i.ii)ani*M‘ sueressi ully 
invaded Corea, and Taikosaina, the liinoemr nl Japun, was 
on the point of prociainiing himself kiiej of I lie oeiiinsnla, 
when a large (Jliiui c force answering to tin* inviliitKiti ol 
the king, ap])earcd on the held and connilet»-lv routed the 
Japanese army, at the same time that tin t 'luia lleet cut 
ofif thoir retreat by sea. In this extriMiniv I tic Japanese 
sued for peace, and sent an embassy to I'l king to airaiiL^c 
terms. Hut the peace was of short duration. In 151)7 
the Japanese again iiiviided (^)rca and dct'i ated the ( Jiini'se 
army which was sent against tlicriK nor wc.re, they less 
successful at sea. 'I’liey destroyed tlie Chinese lleet and 
ravaged the coast Siuldcnlv, however, wiim in the full 
tide of conquest, they ovannited (\»rea, \vlm!h again ftdl 
under ttc direction of China. Four years Jalt r Ricci 
arrived at the Chinese court; and iIioiilHi at tirst the 
emperor was inclined to send liiin out ot tlie count ly, his 
abilities gradually won for him the ester'in of the aoven*i'/n 
and his ministers, and he rmnainod tin; st imt ric advisrr 
of the court until his death iu DilO. About Tins tiiu^? tin* 
power which was destined to overthrow M < \| • 'Mivnasty 
Ix^gan to grow restless. The Manchoo 'rdai ' ^ninitcd into 
war by 'the inn 'tice they were constantly r*ceivni»/ at the 
hands of the Chinese, led an arrnv into Cliina iii Iditi and 
completely defeated the force wliicli was sent airamsi them. 
Three years later they were agiun victorious over the 
Chinese, and they then gaineil possession of the province of 
Lcaou-tuug. This liiial series of disasters was more than 
the emperor could bear, and he died of a broken lieart in 
1620. 

In the same year Tern ning, the Mnnchuo sovereign, 
having declared himself independent, an<l possc.ssed him 
self of Lcauu-tung, moved the court to San koo, ti» the east 
of Monkden, which, five years later, he made his capital. 
Meanwhile Tai-chang, tlie son of Wan inh. ascended the 
Chinese throne, but liare.ly had he assumed the reins of 
power when he fell ill. Acting on the ad\ lee of Ids doctors 
he drank of the liquor of iiiimortabt v ainl died. The next 
ein]ieror Teen ke, after a brief ami tiuiiMnus reign, rolh)Wid 
him to the grave in 1627, ami to him .succeeded Tsiing- 
ching, the last* emperor of the Ming dynasty. In his reign 
the storm-clouds, whicii had bi*cn collecting fur some 
years, burst over the empire. In aildition to tiic 
threatened danger on tlm north, n-bei l»amis, enriched by 
plunder, and grown bold by sueees'*, began to assume the 
firoportion of armies. 'Hiey floimnated over whole 
districts and provinces and jiaraly/ed tlie imperial forces 
by their energy and daring. Out of lids sei'tlung mass 
of insubordination two leaiicrs .‘^how'dl themselve.s etiii* 
spicuously* These were l^e Tszc-ehing and Shang Ko he. 
In order that there should be no dispute as to which should 
be greatest, they decided to divitic the empire between 
them, and to begin with it was agreeil that Sliang should 
take possession of ^ze-chuen and Huo-kwang. and that Le 
should make himself master of ilo-nan. ' Heiit on this 
mission Le besieged Kaifung Foo, the capital of the pro- 
vinc^* f!id sisilong and closely did he beleaguer it that in the 
cqpsequent famine human flesh was regularly sold iu the 
market At length an imperial force came to raise the 
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siege, with consequences as fatil to the inhabitants as if 
the rebels had gained the city ; for, fearful of meeting Los 
armyiu the field, they cut through the dykes of the Yellow 
lliver, ** China’s Sorrow,” and flooded the whole country 
incliuling the city. 1'Iie rebels escaped to the mountains, 
but upwards of 200,000 inhabitants perished in the flocni, 
and the city became a heap of ruins (1642). From Km- 
fung Foo lai marched again.st the other stroinrholds ot Ho- 
nan and Shell se, and was so complettily siie«vs.slni tliiif he 
determined to attack Feking. A triaiherous eunuch 
opened the gates lo him, on being inforiiicd of which the 
emperor committed suicide. When the ih*w's of this 
disaster reached the gentTal-commanding on the frontier 
of Manchoo ’latary. In*, in an ungiianli 3 d moment, con- 
cluded a peace with the Maiichoos, and invited them to 
di8posscs.s the reb(*l lai Tsze ehing. With n atly at cpiios 
ceiico the Mill ichoos entered China, and after defeating a 
rebel army sent against them, tliey marched Rovards 
Feking. On heiiring of the approat h of the invaders, J..e 
Tsze-ching, after having set lire to the imperial palaee. 
evacuated the city, but was overtaken, iiinl his force, was 
eoinpletely nnited. ’I’he objeet for which the MaiieJioos 
liad been introduced into tlie enqiire having now Imjch 
aecoinplished, the (flniie.se wisiied lln ni to retir(i,.but, like 
tlie Mongols, having once gained a footing in the enijiire, 
they declared theins<ilvt*s unwilling lo leave it, sin<i liaving 
tak(*ii f>osse.ssion oi' Feking they proelaimcd the ninth son 
of ’FiM*!! ning emjierorof (Miiiiii under tin*, title of tSlmn-ehe, 
ami adoptoil the name of 'Iji tsing, or “ (ireat [iiin^,” for the 
dynasty (lfi44). Mejinwhile, the niandaruis at .Nanking 
had chosen an imperisil [u-ince to lusceiid the throne. Hut 
I with all tJui prestige of victory the 'Fatars bore down all 
opposition, ami at this most inopportune iiionient “a 
<*laimant” to the throne, in the person of a pretended eon 
of the last emperor, appeared at court. 1’liis aiiditional 
complication still further reduced tlie (fliineso j»ower of 
acting. While this contention jirevadeil inside Nanking 
the Titar army appeared at the walls. Rut tliere was no 
need for them to use force. The gates were thrown open, 
and they took possession of the city without sluMlding 
a drop of blood. Following the conciliatory policy they 
had everywhere pursued, they confirmed the inaudauns 
in their offices and granted a general amnesty to all wlio 
Would lay down their arms. As the 'Fatars entered 
the city tho emperor left it, and after wamlcring about 
for some «lays in great misery, he threw hiniseit int»» the 
Vang tsze Ke.aiig and was drowned. Thus endeil the Ming 
dynasty, and tho empire passed again undiT a foreu^n 
yoke. 

All accounts agree in stating that the Alanelioo con 
querurs are descendants of a branch of the family which 
gave the Kin dynasty to the north of rinna : ami in lieu 
of any authentic account of their early historv, native 
writers have thrown a cloud of fable uver their oriein. 
These tell ns that in remote atres time hewvc'ii born vinous 
dwelt bene,ath the shadow of the (heal VMiiti* inouiii.iins, 
and that while they weri^ bathing in a l.ike wliieli reiic'-tcd 
in its bosom the snow clad pi*aks winch towcn*d above it, 
a magpie dropped a blood r«‘d fruit oii the ciotiu's of the 
youngest. This the maiden instinctively devoiiieil, ami 
forthwith conceived and bore a s<»ii, wliose mum* tln*> e.illed 
Ai-sin (jhioro, which being interpreted is the “ (Joldeii 
Family ^lem,” and wliieii is Llie family name, of the 
present emperors of ( Jnna. When his mother had entered 
the icy cave of the dead, her .soy einbarkefi on a little 
boat and floated (hnvA tlie River llurka until he readied 
a district occupied by three families V^o were at war with 
each other The personal appearance of the supernatural 
youth so impressed these warlike chiefs that they forgot 
their enmities and hailed him as their ruler. The town of 

V. Sj 
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0-to-le (43* 35' N. lat. and 1:28® E. long.) was chosen as 
hia capital, and from that day his people waxed fat, and at 
length, as we have seen, kicked against their oppressors, 
the Chinese. 

This legend confirms the general belief that the original 
seat i)f tlio Miinclioos was in tlni valley of the llurka, a river 
which Hows into the Sungari in about 46** 20' N. lat., and 
129“ 50' E. lt)ng. Under ii succession of able and hardy 
chiefs tliey added land to l:ind and tribe to trilu‘, tintil, in 
the IGth century, we find them able to cope with, and in a | 
[)ositioii ii) (Icniand favourable terms by treaty from, their 
Chinese neighbours. As they became more pmverful their 
complainl.s became lomliT against acts of aggressive 
t»p[»res.si«)n which they laid at the door of the Mings. But 
wlio will say that the fault wjls all on one side / l)oubtlo.ss 
the Mings tried to cheek their ambition by cruel reprisals— - 
n mistaken p(dicy common to ojiprcsst)!^ who find tlKUii- 
selves with waning powers in the presence of growing 
discontent. l'»ul if we are to s(juarc the account, against 
this miHl l»e p it numerous Manelioo raids into Lcuou-iung, 
entailing loss of lile and pn)|)L‘rty (»n the subjects of China. 
And till! n.idy rapidity with which lliese Manchurian 
horsemen swept round the corner of tin* Croat Wall into 
China firoficr on the fatal invitation of the Chinese general 
shows iliat they were neither unwilling nor unaccustomed 
to wander lie.yond their own frontiers. 

But the accession to the tlirone of the Emperor J^hun- 
che did not by any means at lir t iv.store peace to llie 
country. In Keang-se, Fuli-keeii, K waiig-tung, and Kwang- 
8(5 the iidlierenls of the Ming dynasty defended themselves 
vigorously but unsuccessfully against the invaders, while 
the pirate Ching Chedung, the fatlier of the celebrated 
Koxinga, kept up a predatory warfare against tliem on the 
coast. On one occasion he wus Ixmght over to tlio Tatar 
(*ainp and accepted a princess a reward for liis c(.)nver- 
sioii, but he soon returned to his former allegiama?, only, 
however, once again to jirove himself a Uiincoal. Eind- 
iug liim too formidable as a foe the Tata's dt‘terniim.*d 
again to giiiu Ids alliance. A gi neral’s command proved 
too tempting a bait to th(5 Imcianccr to bo refused. He 
accepted the oiler and went on .shore to visit the Tatar 
coiiimand'jr, wdio received him with all civility. But when 
the ])irate wished ti^ ndnin to hi-; ships he w'as politely 
urged to vit-il I’eking. Once ihcic he was thnovu into 
prison, whcie he died shortly alte* wauls, lli.s sou Koxiiiira, 
v^arned by hi.s fatlii*r’s exainjilc, delcrmincd to leave the 
mainl:ind and to soik an emigre elsewhere. Ilis choice fell 
on Formosa, atid having driven the Dutch out of the island, 
he establislied himself as king and In-ld po.sse.ssioii of the 
island until the reign of Kang he, when he resigned in 
favour of the Imperial (Government. Meanwhile a prince 
of the house of Ming w.is procl. dined emperor in Kw aiig-se, 
under the title of YungleTii. Ihit tlie Tatans Iiaviiig 
1 educed the provinces of Euh koiai and K(‘ang-se, and 
having taken Canton after a siege of eight months, inarched 
ag.iinst and so completely nuited his followers iliat lie was 
compelled to lly to Eogu. Th»u-e li (5 reinaiirid for some 
years until, bdieving that liis adherents in Vnn-nan and 
Kwei chow W( I f snflicicntly niimerona to justify his raising 
his .standard in thov' provinces, he crossed the frontier and 
advanc.i5d to inccl the ini]»crial forces. On this ?is on the 
former occasion, fort n IK! declared again.M him. Ilis army 
v/as sealti n d to the* four winds, and Im was taken prisoner 
and stianglod. (Gradually o|»])osition to the new regime 
became weaker and weaJ.er, and tlie shaved head with the 
pig-tail — th(‘ symbtil i)f Talar sovei^ignly — l>ecame more 
and more unbersally adopted. In 1051 died Aina Wang, 
the undo of Shun-chc, who had acted a.s regent during his 
iiephew^s minority, and the emperor then assumed the 
"’overriment of the state. LiLtlc is known of this mouarch. 
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He appears tp have taken a great inter|»t inf science, and 
to have patronized Adam Schaal, a (x^rman Jesuit, who 
was at that time resident at Peking, k w^us during his 
reign (1656) that the first Russian er/CbsW arrived at the 
capital, but as the envoy decliue^ to l-dw tow before the 
emperor he was seht back wifiigtlSr having bocii admitted 
to an audience. After au unquiet reig^ of seventeen years 
Shun-che was gathered to hii$ (1661), and Kang-he, 

his son, reigned in his stead.' This emperor was as 
renowned as his father had been,' unknown. He was 
indefatigable in ailministering th^a&iii^of the empire, and 
at the same time he devoted much ot hi? time to literary 
and scientific studies under the gui(jhtiice of the Jesuits. 
'Die dictionary of the Cliinese laugua^, published under 
hLs .superintendence, iiroves him to have been as great a 
.sidiolur ius Ills conquests over Kleuths shoivs him to have 
been famous as a general. During one of his hunting 
expeditions to ^longolia he caught a fatal Cold, and he died 
in 1721 after a glorious reign of sixty years. Under his 
rule 'J'ibct wius added to the empire, which extended from 
the Sibc.rian frontier to Cochin-China, and from the China 
Sea to Turkestan. Almost the ouly national misfoitune 
that visited China while he sat upon the tihrone was an 
cartlujuake at Peking, in which 400,000 people are said to 
liave perished. ' 

Kang-^he was succeeded by Yung chilig, whoj reaping the 
benefits of his fathers vigorous administration, enjoyed a 
peaceable reign, though a short one. He died in 1735, 
and Keen-lung his son reigned in liis room. Ambitious 
and warlik(5, this monarch despised the conciliatory 
measures by which liis father had maintained peace with 
his neighbours. On but a slight provocation, he marched 
an army into Hi, wdiii-h he v5onveried into a Chinese 
province, anil he afterwards added casern TuA;cstau to 
the far-reaching territories of China Twice he invaded 
Burniah, and once lie ])enetrated into Co(^himChina, 
but in ludther country wcrii his arms succeeafttL He is 
a(;euse(l of great cruelty towards liLs subjects, which they 
repaid by rebelling agaiii.st him. During his reign it was 
that the .Mahometan standard was first raised in Kansuln 
But the Mussulmans were unable to stand against the 
imperial troops; their aimics were dispersed; thousand 
of them were exiled ; and. elTectually to prevent a renewal 
of tlic outbreak for some years, an order was issued 
that every Mahomet. in in Kan.suh above the age of 
fifteen should be put to death (1784). Amidst all the 
})o]iiical calls ujam his time Koen-lung still found leisure 
lor .study. He w rote inci'.ssantly, both poetry and prose, 
and did much to jiroinote Iho cause of literature by 
colli‘eting libraries and re[>ublishing works of value. His 
campaigns furnished him with themes for his. verses, and 
in the Summer Palace W'a.s found a handsome, jpeanuscript 
copy of a laudattiry jxK in he composed on the occasion of 
his war against the Corklias. This was one of the most 
suc(!(.‘.ssfiil of his military undertakings Hi? generals 
iiiiirrlied 70,000 men into Niipaul to ivithiu sixty miles of 
the Brili.sli frontiers, and having subjugated Qorkhas 
tlicy reiu-ivcd the submission of the NepauleM^|l{)4 acquired 
an mlditioniil hold over Tibet (1792). In qtbi|e)i/^ircctiouB 
liis arms were, not so succe.ssful. We find com- 

ineniorating the canqiaign against the reb?|^l||? Formo- 
sans, nor lament over the loss of 1 00,000.. <in that 
i.sland, and the last few ycajs of his reign disturbed 
by outbreaks among the Meaou-tsze or living in 

the mountains in the provinces of Kwei*clM>^.jaild Kwang- 
sc. In 1795, after a reign of sixty yeapjf. Keen-lung 
abdicated in favour of his ^teenth son, wiq ^B4opted the 
title of Kea king us the style of his 
three years iti retirement, aud died ati of eighlty 

eight in 1798. , . ,, i jw'' ' 
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During tffe reij^n of Keen-lung the relations of the East 
India Company with his Qovemmeiit had been the reverse 
of satisfactory. .Mi U kinds of unjust exactions were de- 
manded from t^;e ' uerchanto, tod many acts of gross 
injustice wore oft the persons of Englishmen. 

So notorious, at leu^tl|(.?*d th^e matters become that the 
British Oov6rnm4|j|li^« it^enn^*\ed to send an embassy to the 
court of Peking, I Macartney was chosen to repre- 

«ent George IIL oh "the occasion. On arriving at Jehol, 
where the court then . was, Lord Macartney was received 
most graciously ^,by. thei emperor, and subsecpunlly at 
Yuen-iiiing-yuen .he was admitted into the imperial presence 
and was treated Vith every courtesy. But ihe euueessions 
he sought for hia Cm^ntrymen were not accorded to him, 
and in this sense, but In this sense only, his mission was a 
failure. 

Kea-king’s ,ragn, which extended over a period of jive- 
aud-twonty ycai:B, was disturbed and disastrous. In ilu! 
northern and western provinces, rebellion aftiT reliellion 
broke out, due in a great measure to the ciin^lessness and 
incompeteucy of the emperor, who wt.s us obstinately self- 
opinionated as he was unfit to rule, and llie < wcie 
infested with bands of pirates, wliose number and organi- 
zation enabled them for a long time to hold the imperial 
fleet in chock. But, fortunately for the (lovcinincnt, dis- 
sensions broke out among the pirate chiefs, and, wcakeiied 
by internal fighting, they finally made their ]>eacc with the 
mandarins and accepted posts under the emperor. Mc.in 
while the condition of the fundgn iiien-luinls at (’anton 
had in no wise improved. TluMuandarins were as exact- 
ing and as unjust as ever, and in ijrder !»» set matters on 
a bettor footing the British Government di‘spatehed a 
aecoud ani^hassudor in the person of Lord Amherst to 
Peking in 1816. On arriving at the mouth of the IVilio 
ho was receiv^ by imperial cominissioners who conducted 
him to YUtotoing-yuen, taking every ailvautage on the W’ay 
4)f poiiitili|f out to him the necessity i)f liis perfoiming the 
kowtow before the emperor if he wislied to l»e allowed 
to enter the imperial presence. This he declined to do, and 
he was consequently dismissed from the t).ilsice on the sami: 
day on which he arrived, and thus a new jiiijictus w as given 
to mandarinic insolence. 

Destitute of all royal qualities, a slave to his passions, 
and the servant of caprice, the enqieror Kea-king ilicd in 
the year 1820, after a reign of twenty-five years, leaving a 
disturbed country and a disallected peoi>lo as a legacy to 
his successor Taou-kw'aug. 

Though possessed in liis early years of considerable 
toergy Taon-kwang no sooner ascended the throne than he 
turned bis ^powers, which should have been directed to 
the paciflcfitlon of the empire, to the pursuit of t>leasiiiv 
and amusement. The reforms which Ins subjects liad 
been led by hie first mauifest(H»s to believe would Ixi intro- 
duced nev^. seriously occupied lus attention, and the 
discontent . which had been lulbid by lioj)e sujiii became 
intensified ty, despair. In Formosa, Kwangse, Ho-nan, 
and other.'i'parts of the empire insurrections broke out, 
which the iinpiSHal generals were quite unecinal to suppress 
by force, luidj the Triad Society, whicli had originated 
during tW. reign of Kang-ho, again show'eil a formidable 
front undi^.his degenerate successor. Mean while the 
hardships ii^icted on the English merchants at C-unton 
became so uftb.earable, that when, in 1S;U, the mono]>oly 
of the East In^ia.Cftmpany ceased, the English Go\t 1*111110111 
determined to^nd'out a minister to superintend the foreign 
trade at ths^t jplqrt. Lord Napier was si'lccteii for the 
office; but vstktious was the conduct of 'the Chinese 
authorLMs', niltifto inadequately was ho supported, that the 
anxseties of hii^ jgoi^tion brought on an attack of fever, from 
which he died i^^Macao after but a few months’ residence 
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ill China. The chief cause of complaint adduced by the 
mandarins was the introduction of opium by the merchants, 
and for years they atteiiqited by every means in their 
power, by stopping all foreign trade, by demands for the 
prohibition of the traffic in the drug, and by vigilant pre- 
ventive measures, to put a stop to its importation. At 
length Ciij»t;iiii Elliot, the supennti ndcnt of trade, in 1839 
agreed tlmt all the opium in the hand.s of Englishmen 
should be given uj) to the native authorities, aiul he exacted 
a pledge Iroiii the mere, hunts that they would no longer 
deal in the drug. On the .‘hi April, chests uf opium 

wx*re iianded over to tlie maiidurin.s and weie by them 
destroyed — a suilieient proof that they were in earmst in 
their endeavours to siq»press the trallic. 'I’liis iliiiiaiid of 
commissioner l.iiii w.i.s ei/iisideieil bjMhe English (iovern- 
nient to -.inioiint to a wml in LSB) war was 

declared. In llie same year llu; Heel eajitured Cliu.san, 
and ill the following year the Bogue Forts fell, in eon- 
sequence of which operations the CUiiiiese agnaal to cede 
lloiig-Kong to the victors ami to [)ay them an imh iiinily 
(1,000,000 dullais. As soon as this news leached I’rking, Ko 
Shell, who had succeeded coinmissiom r Lin, w jo. dismissi‘d 
from his post and degraded, and Vih Shan, another Tatar, 
w'as atipointed in liis room, lint before tin new^ com- 
missioner reached his [>ost, C’anton h;ul lallt 11 into the 
hands of Sir Hugh Gough, ami shortly aftei wauls Amo}, 
Ningpo, Tinghai in Cliusan, Chapoo, Slianghai, ami I’liin- 
keang Foo shared the same fate, ami a like e\il would have 
happened to Nanking had not the Inqierial tioxcrnincnt, 
dieading the loss of the '‘Southern ( 'a pit al." jir« /postal 
terms of ]K‘ace. Aflttr nmeh disiaission, Sir lleiirv Fot 
linger, wlio had sueeet ded (‘aptain Elliot, ciinclinlt'd, in 
1812, a treaty with the imju rial commissioners, by which 
the four additional ports of Amoy, Fiili-chow-Foo, Niugi>o, 
and Slmiighai were declared opi ii to fonign tradi*, ami an 
imlemnity of 21,f)()(),(H)U dollars was to be paid to tlie Eng- 
lish. Nor was the remainder of tlie reign ivf 'l‘at»u-kwaiig 
more fortunate than its beginning; tlio t rnpire was com- 
[detely disorganized, rebellious outbreaks were of fretp.ieiifc 
i/ccuneuce. and the impel ial aimie., ware poweiless to 
iippose them. So coinpli'te w as llie demoralization ot tlie 
tniops, that on one occasion the Mi aou ts/.e or hill tnlus of 
Kwamr se defeated an arm} of ;j(i,0l)0 ine.n sent against 
tlieia by the viceroy of the iwo Kwaiigs. In iSoO, while 
these clouds were hanging gloomily over the land, 'raou- 
kw'aiig “ascended on high,’’ and Heoii fnng, his son, 
reigned in his stead. 

A cry was now raised for the refunns which had been 
hoped for mider Taou-kwang, but Ihenfung ]»o^Mssid in 
uu exaggerated form the .seitisli and tyrannical nature of 
lii-^ father, togetluT with a volu[>tuai \ s craving for every 
kind of seaisual jiloasure, and In; livc'l to n .ip as he had 
sow’ii. For some time Kwaiig-se liad been in a very 
disturbed stale, ami when, on llie accession of tlie new 
eanperor, the ])eople fouml that no rclii’f from the oppres- 
sion they endured was to be given them, tdiey bioku out 
into o|»eii revolt and [>roidainud a youth, wlio was said t<» 
be the rej»resen1 alive, of the la.-l t.npcror of the Ming 
dyna.^ty, as emperor, under the title of Teen-tih or 
“ Heavenly Virtue.” Fnmi Kv\;ing-si; the Haines spread 
into Hoo-pili and Hoon.m, ami tluMi languished from 
W’juit of a l#.*:ider and a detiuite political cry. Just at the 
monieui, how'ever, when (here .ij>peaietl to be a possibility 
that, by force of arms and tlie j^Tsuasive inlluftin’o of 
money, the imperiali>4s would rc t^tabli&h their supre- 
macy, a leadia* presented himself Kwang-se, whose 
energy of character, ('ombined with great political and 
religious enthusiasm, speedily gained for him the siitlVages 
of the discontented. This was Hung Sew-tseiien. Seizing 
oil tho popular longing for the return of a Chinese dynasty 
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ho proclaiiuod himself os sent by heaven to drive out the 
Tatars, and to restore in his own person the succession to 
C'hiiia. At the same time having been converted to 
Ohristianity, and professing to abhor the vices and sins of 
the ag(% he called on all the virtuous of the land to 
extirpaic rulers who, both in their |mblic laws and m their 
private, acts, were standing examples of all that was base 
and vile in hiimau nature, ('rowds soon llueked to his 
staiul.ird. Teen tih was deserted ; and, pulling himself 
at the hrad of his f\>llovver>, Hung Sew tseiieii marched 
northwards into lloo-nan and lloo-pih, ove.rthrowing every 
force which was sent to oppose him. 'Mm* lirst city of 
iniportancft whieli fell into his hands was Wou-ehang Foo 
on the Vang t.s/e Keang, the ca]»ital of lino jah. Situated 
at the junction of the Hau lliver willi tlie Vang-tsze 
Keang, this city was a point of great strategical nnportanee. 
liut I lung Sew tseuen was not inclined to rest upon his 
laurels, knowing full well that he must be able to call 
Nanking his before there wouhl be any c hance that his 
dreams of empire eould be realized. lia\ing niaclB Woo- 
chang seeure, he therefore moved down the river, and after 
taking Clan-king on his W'ay lie proceeded to the attack of 
Nanking. So wide-spread was the clisatVectioii at this 
time throughout the eoiintrv that the city was ripe for 
falling, and without much didiciilty Hung Sew tscucii in 
established himself within its walls, and proclaimed 
tlie inaiiixu ration of the 'lai-ping dynasty, of which he 
nominated liiniself the first enipcTor under the title of Teen 
Wang or ‘‘Heavenly king.” For tin* next few' years it 
aj»peared as thuugli he had nailed the tlag of victory to his 
start', llis armies peiietrateil vietorioiisly as far north as 
'rientsin and as far east as C'hin-ki.*ang ami Soochow, while 
bands of .sympathizers w'ith Ids cause apjieared in the 
neighbourhood of Amoy. As if still fiirtlier to aid and abet 
him in his schemes, England declared w'ar against the 
'I'atar dynasty in IHfiT, in couseijiiem e of an outrage known 
a.s the “Arnuv*’ affair. In December of the .same year 
(yunton was taken hy an Fngli.Nli force under Sir Michael 
Seymour and (jleneral StranbenziT, and a .still furtlier blow 
was struck against t lie prestige of the ruling ( loverninent 
by the determination arrived at by Lord Elgin, who had 
been .sent out as special ambassador, to go io I’ekingand 
eumniiinieate directly w'ltli the em|>eror. Jn .May l8fiS 
the Taku Forts w'cri! taken, ami the way having thus 
been cleared of obstacles, Lord FLoji W(*nt ii]» the IViho to 
'rientsin en rouU' for thecajntal At 'ru-utsin, Imwever, ho 
was met by the imjierial eoiiimi.ssuuiers, who jK;r.suaded 
him .so far to alter his plans as to <*()nelude a treaty with 
them on the spot, which treaty it was agreed slmuld be 
ratified at ]V,king in tlie following year. When, liowever, 
Sir Frederick Eruee, who had becai in tiic meanwhile 
apy»ointed minister to the court of Fekiiig, attempted to 
piiSS 'faku to carry out thi.s part <jf tlie arrangement, the 
\ easels escorting him were lire,d (»ii from the forts with 
such pn*cision and per.si.steney that lie was compelled to 
return to Shanghai to await the arris al of a larger force than 
that which he then had at liis cominaiid. As .soon as news 
of this d«*feat reached England Lord Klirin was again sent 
out with full powers, and accompanied by a large fi»rce 
under the command of 8ir Hope (frant. The French 
likewi^fi took ytart in the cainyuiign, and on J.st August 
iMlb the allies landed without meeting with any opposition 
at Pch tang, a village twelve miles north of Taku. A 
few day.'< later the fort.s at that place which had bid 
defiance to Sir Frederick Ifriice t\^'elvR months previously 
w’ere taken, and froyii thence the allies marched to Peking. 
Finding further resistance to be liopele.s.s, the CUiineso 
opened negotiations, and as a guarantei* of their good faith 
tiurrendered the An ting gate of the caj>ital to the allies. 
On the 24th October thu treaty of 1858 was ratified by 


Prince King and Lord Elgin, and a conyentio^t was signed 
under the terms of which the Chinese agreed to pay a war 
indemnity of 8,000,000 taels. 1'he PT^neror Ueen-fung 
did not live long to see the results/&f ckis now relations* ^ 
with the hated foreigner, but die^n ^e summer of the 
following year, leaving the thrprfe his son Tung-cbe a 
child of five years old. - j. * 

The conclusion of peace witbr'wiLe allies was the signal 
for a renewal of the campaign against the Tai-pings,. 
and benefiting by the friendly feelings of the English 
authorities engendered by the return of amicable relations,, 
tlie (Uiinese Coveniinent succeeded in enlisting Major 
Cordon of the Royal Engineers in their service. In a 
surprisingly short space of time thj^ officer funned the 
troops, which liad formerly been under the command of an 
American named Wanl, into a formidable army, and with- 
out delay took the field against the reV>els. From that day 
the fortunes of the Tai ])ings declined. They lost city after 
city, and, finally m July 1804, the imperialists, after an 
interval of twelve years, om^e more gained possession of 
Nanking. Teen Wang did not survive the capture of hia 
caiutal, and with him fell his cause. Those of his 
followers who esca]>ed the sword of the victors di.spersed 
throughout the country, and the Tai- pings ceased to be. 

W^ith tbc measure of peace which was then restored to* 
the country trade rapidly revived, and, with the exception - 
of the province of Yun nan, where the Mahometan rebels 
under Suleiman still kept the imperial forces at bay, 
prosperity was every wherii re-awakened. Against tliese foea 
the Uoverninent w'as cureless to take any active measures^ 
until in 1872 Prince llas.snn, the adopted son of Suleiman,, 
was sent on a mission to England with the object of gain* 
ing the re<u)gnition of the Queen for his fathers govern- 
nicnt. I'his ste}> at once aroused thersusceptinilities of 
the Jm]»erial Government, and a largo force was instantly 
organized and despatcheci to the scene of the rebellion. 

Tlie war was now' pushed on with vigour, and before the 
year was out the Mahometan ca[)ital Ta-le Foo fell into the 
liaiids of the imperialists, and the followers of Suloiiiian at 
that place and throughout the iirovince were mercilessly 
ext(*rminated. In Ihe succeeding February the Regents — 
l.e,f the dowager -en I pr(*s.ses, who had governed the country 
since the death of llt;en-fung resigned their powers into- 
the hands of the emperor. This long-expected time was 
seized uj»ou by the foreign ministers to urge their right of 
audience with the emperor, and on the 29th June 1873 the 
privilege of gazing on tiic “sacred countenance” was* 
accorded to tliem. From that time until his death from 
smallpox on the 12th of January 1875, Tuug-che’s name* 
fails to appear in couiiectioii with any public act of import- 
ance. 

The Kmjieror Tung die having died without issue, tbo 
succession to the throne, for the first time in the annals 
of tilt; Tsing dynasty, passed out of the direct line, and a 
cousin of tlie deceast^d em])eror, a princeling, said to be not 
quite four y(;ars old, was chosen to reign in his room,, 
iimler the title of Kwang-scu or “ Succession of Glory.” 

'rims is the country again doomed to suffer all the incon- 
veniences of a long imperial minority, at a time, too, when 
events seem to siiow that tlie civilization of China has 
grown old, and is like to vanish away ; when the intro- 
duction of new ideas and western modes of thought is 
about to stretch the old b^^tle of Confucian tradition to its 
fullest extent ; and when, therefore, the empire will sorely 
need wisdom and strength at the head of affairs to guide 
it safely through the critical times which lie before it in 
the future. 

The Imperial Family. — ^The present ^hr^.iuJrfamfly, f 
on gaining jiossession of the throne on the fall of thaT^^^*^^' 
Ming, or “ Great Bright ” dynasty, assumed the dynastic 
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title of Ta-'Aing, fi " Great Pure,” and the first eraperor, 
who was styled S^^tsu-chang Hwang to, adopted the title 
of Shun<che (otJ^ reign, which began in the year 1644. 
The legendary ^)gitiitor of these Manchoo rulers was 
Aisin Qioro, who^ is said to point to the fact of 
his having been the race of NuU’chih, or Kin, 

Golden Tatars, reij^'ied in Northern China dur- 
ing the 12th and 13th *}wuturies. The present emperor, 
whose reign is stylojd Kwang-seu or “ Succession of Glory,'’ 
is the eighth from the founder of the dynasty, and is the 
only ruler since the estaldishment of the line wlui has not 
succeeded os a direct descondaut Kang Im ( I (56 1 1 722b 
for instance, was the third son of Sliun-clic; Vung-ching 
(1722 -1735) was th* ‘fourth son of Kaiig-he; Keen lung 
(1736- 1795) was the fourth son of Vung-elnng ; Kea king 
(1796-1820) was the fifteenth son of Keen jnng ; 'r.nm 
Kwang (1821-1850) was the second son of Ken king; 
Heon-fuiig (1861-1861) was tlie fourth of the nine sons 
who were born to the emperor 'I’auu-kwang ; and Tung 
che (1862-1875) was the only son of llee.ii-i'nng. As by 
Ohineso law the heir must be younger tban the individual 
from whom he inherits, it became necessary when the 
Emperor Tung-che “became a guest in Heaven,” without 
issue, in 1875, to select as his successor one of the sons of 
one of his father’s younger brothers, and the choice, which 
was recorded in his will, fell upon tlic infant son of the 
Prince of Chun, the seventh son of the l^anperor Taou kwung. 

In order to prevent the confu'^ion whicli would arise 
among the princes of the im])enal house were they eacli to 
adopt an arbitrary name, tlie Emperor Kang- he decreed that 
each of his twenty-four sons should have a personal name 
consisting of two characters, the first of which should be 
Tiin(/, arvl the second should be com]>oundt*d with the 
determinative 'to manifest,” an arrangement which 
would, as has been remarked, find an i^xact paralbd in a 
system by which the sons in an English family miglit be 
called Louis Edward^ fiouis Elivnt, Louis E(lv% liouis 
Edgar^ and so on. This device obtained also in the next 
generation, all the princes of wliidi had llumj for their 
first names, and the Emperor Keen-lung (l7’U)--179r)) 
extended it into a system, and direi^ted that the succeed 
ing generations should take the four (!hartictRrs Ynnn, 
Yihy and respectively, ‘is the lirst. parts of their 
names. Eight other characters, nanuily, Hi mi, 

Toom^ IPai, Tseng, AV, were subseijuently added, thus 
. providing generic names for twelve generations. With the 
present generation the first four characters are exhaust i'» I, 
and this sons of the present emperor, shcmhl lie have any, 
will therefore be By tlie certMuonial law of the 

‘Great Pure” dynasty, twelve degrees of rank are 
distributed among the prinees of the imperial house, and 
are as follows r—l, Ko-shili Tsin Wang, prince of the first 
order; 2. To-lo Keun Wang, prince of the second order; 
3. To lo Beileh, prince of the third order. 4. Kooshan 
Beitsxo, prince of the fourth order ; 5 to 8. Kniig, or duke 
(with distinctive designations) ; 9 to 12. Tseang-kcun, 
general (with distinctive designations). The sons of 
emperors usually receive patents of the first or .second order 
on their teaching manhood, and on their sons is bestowed 
the title of BeUeK A HHleEs sons bccoiuo Beiisze ; a 
Beitsze’s sons become K^mg, and so on. 

Language and J/iterature. 

liSDgaftge. The Chinese language is the chief among that small 
class of languages which includes the ’ribetan Cocliin- 
Ciiinese, Burmese, Coroan, and Chinese, and which is 
ui|pally;][<^e^il)g[l as monosyllabic. It is language in its 
most jJi-cnaio ionn. Every word is a root, and every root 
is a”word. It is without infloxiuti or even agglutination ; 
its substantives are indeclinable, and its verbs are not to 
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be conjugated ; it is destitute of an alpliabct, and finds 
its expression on paper in thousands of distinct symbols 

It is then a language of monosyllabic roots, which, as 
regards the written character, has been cheekeil in its 
growth and crystallized in its must ancient form by tlio 
early occurrence of a period of great literary iicti\ity, of 
which the nation is proinl, cand to the proiiuction.s ol which 
every Chinaman even of the juvsent day lo(»k.-, buck as 
containing ihe true slaiidards of lili-raiv cxM-lU-nrc. 

But in treating of tlie tw«» branchi'-^ into woicli ( ’hineso 
naturally divulcs il^df, nanicly, the wnttcii loeaium or Written 
characters aiul the sju^ken inciiium or simiuL, \\c projiosp 
to begin with the toriiicr A in I m tol lowing llos cour^e 
we .shall be doing im vinifiici* to the iaiiL’.uage, im it would 
bo quite )>(>ssibie lost-oaralc (In' cliar.iclj^is rnnn tin' 
and to treat tlieiii as iwo i.iiigiiaL'’'’'^, as indei.Ml lias alicudy 
been partly dom* in .lapan, wImti' tin; (!iiincM* characters 
wvre lit one tiine.ln v'^'ini ii n c a ^ nprc.sojit mg tin* phonetic 
value of their .l.io.onx' ciini\ ihaiis. lieginniiig at the 
other end, but with a ‘^imilar ultimate result, various 
nnmibersof the mi‘'Sionai' bmiy }i.i\r piiMislied textbooks 
and diiitioriarics m lloiiiani/nl I .liiiif-.o, ti),,t is to say, tlicy 
have avoided the Use, of tin* cliaraclns by Iraiisciilmig the 
.sounds of the language in Koinaii httfis. But since, 
though the charactms arc. rich and copious to a degree, the 
soiiiidh aio out of all proportion ]ioor, this htst di.sincinbor- 
incnt presents tin* lainruagt* in a. vitv denuded form, and 
i.s at the same time atti'inlcd with dillicultics which only 
the iinisl sanguine can hope to see ovensune. 'flic iumm's- 
sityof distinguishing biUW'eeii w'ords having the same sound 
can only be met by tlie adt»ptjon of distinct diacritical 
murks lor each word ; and as one sound often rt‘|>rest‘iiTs 
as many as a humlred words, such a system cannot but 
1)0 attended witJi eonliision. 

The eljaracter.s of tlie language f»)rm the medium wdiich 
speaks to the eye, and maybe dfsml>ed as the equivalent.^ 
of tlie wrilren mfO'ds of (dher lan'Oiage.s ; but unlike the.se, 
iii.stcaii of being eoiiiposed of infers (►f an alphabet, they 
arc either symbols iiiti'uded to ri'presnit images, or are 
formed by a combination of lines, or of two oi more such 
symbol.s. All characters, say the (.'hinese joxteoj rapliers, 
bail their origin in .single .■-trolvs, or in liieio-. iv ii|ije>, .md 
thi.s, no doubt, i.s a collect view ol the ease. Leonids ditVer 
as to who was the first inventor of writoig in ('hina. One 
attributes the invention to Knli he (320(1 lie.', who i.s al.'-i’ 
said to have, instituted inarnage, and to have introdmad 
the ii.se of elotliiiig, ainl wim caused the knotted cords, 
which had lieen up ti> that time ill use, to be super.seded 
by characters fouiidtal on the .slia])es of liis cilebnited 
diagrams. Another reconl .stales ihat Tsang K(‘ who lived 
2700 H.c., was the (.'adinus of Ohina. Aceonling to 
received native account.'', 'IVaiig Ke vva.s a man of extra- 
ordinary ability, and was acijiiainted with the art of writing 
from liKs birth. While wandering in the m nfiiboiirhood 
of lii.s liou.se at Yang \\i»o, he one day met with a toitoi.se, 
ami observing its .sliell di.''tinetly an i iM aiilitiilly sjiotted, 
he took it home, and thus fornu'd the idea of repie.sciitiiig 
the objects around him. Looking npwaids lie carefully 
observed the figun's pre.^'ennal by the stars and the 
heavenly bodies ; he then attentively coii.sidered the forma 
of birds, ami of monnf.uiis and rivers, Ac., ami from them 
at length origiiiateil tlic written character. 

But however great the uiiecrtainty maybe as to who 
invented the first characters, we may take it for granted 
that they were siniplv^ pietiiivs of\he various objects of 
sense which were pn'si'iit to tlie eyi‘\f the writer. Thus, 
when he wi.shed to express a mountain, Tie wrote, as did also 
tlio ancient Lg}ptians, ,VV a synii»ol which i.s written at 
the prCvSeiit day (Ij ; 0 now written 0, served him to 
signify “ the eye,” and so on. But .such a written medium 
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was naturally extremely limited, aud by degrees, in some 
instances by the addition of strokes, and in others by a 
combination of one or more of these primaiy characters, 
the written language has been formed as it is at the present 
(lay. I n tracing the growth of the later characters we are 
assistrrl by the native philologists, who have divided them 
into six classes. 

I’he first they call king, lit. characters represent- 

ing the forms of the objects meant, or, as we slioiild say, 
hieroglyphics, such as tliose just mentioned, and about 
600 more, as, for example, 0 jV//, “ the sun,” vut^ “ a 
horse,” *kc.; and of these are composed, with a few excep- 
tions, the !il4 determinative or radical characters, one of 
which enters into the c<mipositi()n of every cliuracter in the 
language. 

The second class is called Chi lit. clmractera indicat- 
ing tilings, that is to say, characters intended to represent 
ideiis to the mind by the position of their }»arts. Thus the 
cliaract(»r 0 *■ dawn,” in which the sun is rcpre.sented 

as apiiearing above the horizon, belongs to it, and also .sucli 
characters as “ above,” aiul /oyi, “ beneath,” 

whicdi are formed in tlie one case by placing a man above 
tlie medium level, and in tlie other liflow it. 

Tlie third class is made up of Ihruy i\ lit. characters 
combining ideas, or ideograph ics. This class is formed 
by uniting two or mure sigiiilicant characters to give the 
idea of a third. Of the time when tliesf characters were 
invented we know nothing ; luit it is plain that their intro- 
duction must have given a very exLeiided scope to the 
langiiagi’, and they offer an interesting study, as, in many 
instances, giving us an insight into the moral and social 
conditions of those who framed them. For instance, if 
wt‘ analy/e the character f,;" sl/t, “.sincere,” wo find that it 
is formed by the combination of tlie characters “a 

man,” and ’g //<;/, words,” a collocation of ideas which 
s[)e-aks well for the honourable, truthfulne.ss of the ancient 
Chinest', and which, when file nnlortunate failing in this 
respect of their descendants is borne in mind, is decidedly 
o})posed to the Darwinian tlicory ns apjdied to language. 
The cliaractcr ^ Hicang^ “Kinpemr,” is another belonging 
t<» this class, which gives an> thing but a contemptible 
not ’.on of the. moral standard of the people. This symbol 
was originally wTitten thus and was (:oin|H»sed of the 
chanicters meaning “ oneself ” and “ ruler ; ” the emperor 
Wius therefore to bo ruler of himself, or autocrat in the true 
sense of the term ; for how can a man, .s.iid the ancient sages, 
rule otiiers nidcs.s he first learn to bo master of himself f 

Curiously enough, by the omi.s.siou of a .stroke, this 
ch'iractf'P has assumed its j»resfint corrujUed form, whicli 
consists (»f parts signifying “ while” and ruler,” and llii.s, 
as wa^ imtntioiied in a reeent letter from the St Petersburg 
corre^poiulent of the 7V/urA’, lias been literally translated by 
the Mon!j:ols into Tchagau Kluin, andtlien by tlie Ru.s.sians 
into Ihely Tsar, or White Tsar, the name by wliicli the 
enipTor of 1‘ii^sia is now known tlimugliont all Asia 

Anotli'T character in this ela.ss is 1^} ming^ “brightness,” 
which i^ (‘ anjtOH*'(l of a combination nf iJ)e sun and moon 
to indie.it.e brilliancy. Altogether, of tliese idcographic.s 
th'-re ar»; saiil to lie about 70l) in the language*, althougli 
Siijiie wrilers Jj.ive held tliatthi.s class is a very much larger 
oie-, and h ive ju.stificd their belief by analy.ses \vhich, to 
say tin; 1 as^ are far-fe.tcbed. Callery (piotes a Jesuit 
work, in .vhieh it i.s .stated that the character •hiiniy “a 
ship,” eoiitaiiis to the e^I'e of faith - -jnd we .slirndd imagine 
to tliatey a yl-ference to the Flood, .since it con.sists 

of .vlnp,’^/\/*f>,“eig]it,” and P /:me,“amouth,” 

idainly ])oinliiig, adds the. writer, to Noah*s ark with its 
eight inhabitants : and that ^ Ian, “ to covet and 
desire,” bear.s tr.u;<*.s of Kve s guilt in its component parts, 
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which are ^ neu, “a woman/' and ^ nfuh, tree/’ twice 
repeated, illustrating the lunging dcBijfQ which overcame 
dur first parent whCn between the t^ls of life and of 
good and evil. / jS 

The fourth class is the Ck/fn characters which, 

being inverted, either in form^^r R^nd .assume difiereni 
meanings. These number j^ut atjl are formed in 
two ways,— either by some slight ^iterAtion of the character, 
as the turning of a stroke or of strokes to the left instead 
of the right, as, fur instance, the character for the hand 
pointing totho left in this way means left,” and when 
turned thus means “ right ; ” or bydbanging the sound 
of the character, and with the sound the meaning. Of 
this kind are such characters as W^icLwhcii pronounced 
p6 means “ music,” and when Id, ‘ delighib»^’ aud which 
a.s i means “ ca.sy,” and as yih means to change.” 

The fifth class is the Chia chiefi, lit, characters having 
borrowed meanings, and consists of about 600 characters, 
which are applied, as is indicated by the name of the 
(Uvi.sion, in a double sense, and hence have been called 
metaphorical. As an illustration of this class, Chinese 
writers adduce the character ^ shi, an arrow’,” which, 
from the straight cmir.se of an arrow, has come to si^lfy 
“ direct,” “ right,” “ a word spoken to the point.” 

Tlie sixth class, which is known as the CAicA sktngi or 
phonetic, embraces over 20,000 characters. The adoption 
of these plionotic.'> was the turiiiug-iK>int in the progress of 
Chinese writing. A.s was the i;ase with the Egyptians, tho 
Chinese found that, having exhausted their power of 
invention in forming hieroglyphics aud ideographics, a 
further develo])ment of the characters w*a8 necessary ; and, 
like the subjects of the Pharaohs, they adopted certain 
characters to rcjircseut certain soijtids, fAs to whcn, or by 
whom, this system was inaugurated, whether it whs intro- 
duced frmn abroad, or whether it was the product of native 
intelligence, history is silent ; but when it was once 
decided on, the lungnnge rapidly increased and ihultiplied. 
“A character,” writes a well-known Chinese author, “is 
not sterile ; once liound to another, it gives birth to a son; 
and if tlii.s be joined to another, a grandson is born, .and so 
on.” The characters, then, which belong to the glass called 
phonetic are composed (»f two parts, namely, the primitivo 
or piionetic element, that is to su} , one of the characters 
whic.h liave been eho.seii to represent certain sounds, and 
whicli gives the sound to tlie whole character, and one of 
the 21 ‘1 licterminativi'.s or radical characters of the language. 

One or inoni of these determinatives enter into the 
composition of every cliaracler in Chinese, .And as a very 
large proportion of lliem are plainly hieroglyphics, they 
may be said to be the loumlatiou of the writt^Ui language. 
A.s might be expected from tlieir nature as hiojrpglyiihics, 
they include the most remarkable objects of;,ndiittre, such 
as the .sun, moon, a river, a mountain, fire, prater, earth, 
wood, .stone, A’c. ; tin; cliief parts of tho huiuOll body, as 
tiiu head, the heart, the hand, the foot, the ey^, the ear 
etc. ; the iirincipal parts of a house, as the. ^jDof, the door, 
ite. ; domestic animals, such as the 'sheep, cow, the 
horse, the dog, itc. ; the primary relations of'^^iety, as 
father, mother, son, daughter, &c. ; qualities,.!?^ as great, 
small, .straight, crooked, high, low, long, actions,* 

such U.S to .sec, to s[)eak, to walk, to run, to enter, 

to follow, cl^c. They are thus admirably to form 

generic terms, and this is the part they p^^^'^mpositioti 
w'ilh the primitives. For instance, into t&i^/'OOmposition 
of every character signifying anything such 

as a table, a chair, a club, &c., the detefihaai ^S^ character 
meaning “wood” is introduced, and it^^tiaer^STmuch 
the same purpose as do the words “ ** steam •in 

the compounds “ matshed ” and “ steamlmi.'* 
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The nuiAber of the iirimitives has been variously 
estimated. Dr iAirshman gives them at 3867, Gallery at 
about 1000, aud' ixter writers have reckoned them to be 
from 1100 Taking them even at the lowest of 

these figures, it w\[lV*adiJy Jb(iE( toagined how, by combina- 
tion with the 214 they may bo made to 

form the thirty usafad distilict characters of the 

language, since, of coui, V;it V nild bo possible by combining 
each of the 1000 phinihVles with every one of the ‘Jl 1 
determinative, te ibrm more than seven times that iiumher 
of characters. ; / 

To illustrate tliii^syste^n of formation, we will take the 
primitive I," which by combination with 27 

determinatives; pi:04]llces as many derivatives having the 
same phonetic vttl\^.,'' in this way — coinhincd witli the 
determinative (fi mountain,” it becomes nfif\ “a 
high mountain;” with ne\i, “ a woman,” JU //yo, “ fair,” 
** beautiful f with tmo, “ grass,” ^ “ a certain 

herb with neaou, “ a binl,” nf/n^ “ a goose,” and 
soon. From these examples it will be observed ilmt the 
determinatives play the part in some instances of adjec- 
tives ; and in combination with thoir primitives tiny form 
an exact parallel with many J']gy[)tiaii and Assyrian 
ideophoneticB. The following exam[)lo in Egyptian shows 
precisely the same formation in the com[)()sitioii of the 
characters, and in the respective value of their parts, as is 
seen in this Chinese instance just referrod to. IJn 

means in Egyptian ‘‘a hare combined with this deter- 


Ulinative ^ j|,it becomes "mm^ ^7/^ “ to open f and with 


hour.” Speaking of Assyrian 
hieroglyphic^,, Kr Henry Uawlinson says, “ Curtain classes 
of words have a sign prefixed or sufflxod to them, more 
commonly the former, by which their general character is 
indicated. The names of gods, of men, of cities, of tribes, 
of wild animals, of domestic animals, of metals, of immths, 
of the points of the compass, and of dignities are thus 
i^ompanietL The sign prefixed or snllixed may liavo 
originally represented a word ; but when used in tlie way 
hete spoken of, it is believed that it was not sounded, but 
served simply to indicate to tlie reader the sort of word 
which was placed before it.” 

These words of Sir Henry Uawlinson may be illustrated 

by the following exainiiles. means in Assyrian 

wood,’^ and is used as the determinative for things made 
oif wood. Thus in combination with the jirimitivo ^ 
it becomes “a sceptre;” and when combined with the 
primitiv^/^^l we have “ a bow.” Again, It! 

is used m the same way as tlio determinative for all 
earnivp|(;o.u$ animals. Thus, for instance, IHIEJ is “ a 
dog,” is “a lion.” It will he seen that 

both tb^'E^ptian and Assyrian characters hero quoted are 
constme^d ort exactly the same princiido as that to be 
bbaeived iii the formation of the majority of (liinese charac- 
ters, put'lt’ ifi moticeablo that in Assyrian the priinitive.s 
do not llittaih in compo.sition their phonetic values, as they 
genorall^^do in Chinese, and as they often do in Egyptian. 

Markhiigi/ then, the forces of the two parts of the 
eharact0fBf,'''it is easy to iinamno the way in wliich new 
charactei^‘''iiaVb from time to time been forint'd. Sif|»pos- 
ing, for that a tree for w'hich a Chinainan wishes 

to give rf "^ifiefon paper is known to him collocpiially ns 
fiMe. THer’i^itiet of the now chanicter vronld theu in the 
first It common phonetic or primitive ])osses8ing 
sound «d/ ‘ very possibly ho would take the hieroglyphic 
ma ixiwse” and would combine with it the deter- 


minative wwA, nieauing “ wood.” The new cliarachT 
^wottld theu stand thus and might be understood to 
signify “ the ma tree but, unless previously iuformeti, 
the reader would be loft in complete iguurance a« to the 
sort of tree meant, us the parts of the character would oul} 
supply the information that it was either a tree or something 
made of wood, and that it was to be pronounced tna, Thi.s 
is equally the. case, speaking generally, with all the 
characters. By a careful slmly of the phonetics it is 
possible to arrive at the sounds or ri[>jiri)xim'ite sounds— - 
for certain variations constantly occur- of the characters 
of the language ; but the only liint at their meanings is to 
be derived from the determinatives, wdiich point only to the 
general nature of the objects or actions signilied. 

As has alreinly been s.iitl, the determinatives are 211 in 
number, and these have been coiisiclereil by mauv of (he 
native clictioimry-niakers to furni.sh convenient headings 
under which to arrange the elianicters of the laogu.ige. 

Again, othei’S have chosen classify the ch.iracters 
according to tlicir final M.imds. B.ith systems have their 
ailvantages. By adopting thii first, the headings are com- 
l»arativoly few, and the clciracters arc, roughly speaking, 
cl.i.ssified according b) the generic mcaiiiiig.s tliey have in 
common; and the second givc.s constant [mictice to 
dndents in remembering the toms ami correct rhyming 
pronunciation of the characler.s. But in l>otli the phonetic 
relat it iiifNii ip between the primitives is entirely lo.'^l ‘ i.'ht i>f 
And tills is nmcli to be regretted, sinci*, as ("allery ami 
othens have pointed out, the scientilic way ot arranging the 
characters wmild V>cby }>lacing them under their j>rimitive8, 
by which means the respectivt* values of both the priini 
tiws and determinatives would bs brought out in prominent 
relief. Only in two Chinese dictionaries that we have met 
with have any atlcnipts been made thus to arrange the 
characters, and the older of these, on wliich the later 
work was probably framed, owes the system on which it 
is composed to the experience importiMl from .Ia[»an by 
the co-compiler, who w'as ;i native of that country. 

In the course of the above remarks a few instances IiifTBicnt 
have been given of the original and modern forms of the of 
same characters, as, for examjile, and But, as may 
readily be supposeil, the change from nne to the utlur was 
not made all at once, and (Ulincst^ books nfl*ord instain e? 
of six distinct styles of writing, varying in clearness from 
the square character used in tlie books at tlie present day 
to the Seal and Grass or cursive characters, wbicli are 
noted for their obscurity. Thesi* styles are desen I'cd as 
the Chutn nhoo or “seal character,” the. Ae s/mn or 
“official character,” the AVuc or “ iikmIcI cliar.icter,” 
the sfi/jo or “ runniiig charactei,” tlie 'Isaou s/mo or 

“grass character,” and tlie .s//"" or “ Sunt, dynasty 

character,” and may be illustrated by the iellowiiig 
example, in which the character “herbs” ii> 

slunvii written in all tin* six styles just sj)ccified seal 
character ; official character j’j' ; im^dcl character ; 
miming character : grab's rliaraoti i* ; and Sung 
character]^. But al»ove and luy^wul llir.se six styles of 
writing, Chincsi' ])cnnieM not uiifn‘i|ut utly alluw their ima- 
ginations to run riot wlu n cng.iL:' '! in fanciful or ornaiiieii 
tal pieces of caligraphy. An extraordinary speciineii (»f 
this quaint taste is to be seen in the Chinese Library of 
theBiitish Museum, wheu* tliere is a co[)y of the Krriperor 
Keen-lung*s poem on .Moukden, printeil bfith in (.'hine.se 
and Manchoo in 32 kinds of strangely fanciful characters. 

Wo will now p.i.*^ on to tlie Kiunds of the language ; Spuken 
and the first thing concerning t:q^in which strikes the 
student on beemning acquainted with his ilictiouary is 
their extreme poverty as compared with tlie characters. 

There are over 30,000 characters in the language, and tliese 
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aro represeiitud to the ear by only 500 syllabic sounds, to give the tone of an isolated character, be ^pbiierally has 
No doubt tile adoption of primitives as phonetics, us has to repeat a phrase in which the charact^ occurs in order 
been already described, has contributed to this result, since that his lips may tell his ear the iutona^ijn proper to it. 
it provideil for the due expression of the syllables then It will be easily understood that tW Wstakes and diffi- 
oxistiiig, but for no more. And thus, though it vastly culties into which this intricate drives Chinese- 

enriched the written language -one primitive i»roducing as speaking foreigners are often incjurt^i'l and sometimes 
many as 74 derivatives -it at once put a stop to all dangerous. Some years ago on behalf of a 
increase in the number of the souiuls. The difliculty then Chinese criminal was prest^d*;i'^ a wealthy Chinese 
arose as to the way in which 500 syllables were to be merchant in person to the governor and council of Hong 
rnaiJe to represent in conversation the thousands of Kong. A well-known Chinese scholar undertook to 
characters in common use. And three methods have been interpret on the occasion, and the Chinaman began his 
adopted to prevent the confusion which at first sight speechwithareferencetoourA'waiS/Twio/kor^Honour- 
would apjiear to be ineviiable. These are able kingdom,” as he designated EngUnd. Now the 

1. \\y combining with tlie word which it is desired should syllable kivai j)ronounced Amu / means “ devil,*’ and used in 
bo understood aimtluT, bearing a similar or sup]dementary combination with kwok is an abusive form not uncommonly 
meaning, to thsiuiguish it by jiointing to its meaning from applied to any foreign country. Unfortunately the inter- 
other wi»rds bearing tlie sanu! souinl ; tlnis, ba* “ to hear,” preter confused the two tones, and turning indignantly to 
it is usual to say in ronv(‘rsiitiun —ting the governor, he reported that at the very outset the 

meaning “to hoar,” and '‘t() see nr piTctdve.” )>etitioner had begun by speaking of England as “the 

‘2. As regards noun substantives, by jilaciiig certain devil kingdom.” The just anger of the council knew no 
classifying wonls between them and the miiiierals which bounds, and it was only after some minutes of wild con- 
precede tliein. ’riiese classitiers bear some resell 1 1)1 ance to fusion that an ex])lanation followed, which saved the 
uur expressions hviuly Jlnt^ troops tfec., and have a Chinaman from sharing the cell of the man for whom he 
certain reference to the nature of tlie substantives to was pleading. T'o a Chinaman such a mistake would bo 
which they are attached. For example, the word pa, well nigh iinjiossible, for the tones form integral parts of 
“ to grasp with the hand,” is used :ih a classifier to precede the words, and to the ear of a native the difference between 
fliiything which is liold in the liaiid, such as a knife, a kwai in the ascending lone, and kwai in the descending 
s[ioon, a hatchet, &c. Instt‘ad of expressing, therefore, a tone, would be as great as between kwai and kwan, 
knife by yih taou, which might either mean a knife, a There is only one other point in connection with the 
small boot, or a fringe, the classifier is introduced to show sounds of the language to which reference need now be 
which taou is meant, and a speaker would say i/ih pa taou, made, and that is the system which has been adopted for 
literally “a grasped knife.” lu like manner ^ kem “a spelling, as it were, the various sounds. For this purpose 
space,” is used as a classifier for houses and enclosures; 3G characters which begin with the initial consonante of 
III kdn “ a root,” for trees, polch, dubs, <kc., and so on. I'he language have been chosen, and .*18 wj?^ich end with the 
And thirdly, by dividing tlie words of the language fiwal sounds, lu order, then, to indicate a desired sound, 
among eight tones. These tones jiartake of the nature of fhe writer takes a character of the first series which begins 
musical intonations, and are divided by the Chinese into with the required initial, and a character of the second 
two series, the upper and the lower, and are called by them which ends with the rcipiired final. These are 

the upper even, the upper rising, the upj)er dcjiarting, the jdaced togetlier, and tlie initial of the first and the final of 
upper entering, the lower even, the low’cr rising, the the second give the required sound. For instance, suppos- 
lower ib‘,piirting^ and the lower entering. To each character a Chinaman were desirous of expressing that the sound 
is allotted its appropriate tone, which if wrongly rendered » certain character was he would write the two 
is liable to give an entirely different meaning to tlie word charactens ^ tariff and kimj, the first of which would 
from that intended by the speaker. This possibility will give the initial t, ami the second the final in^. This 
bo understood when it is remembered that the thirty and syllabic spelling, the initials of which are identical with 
odd thousand characters find expression in about 500 the initial Sanskrit consonants, was introduced by the 
sounds, thus giving an average of one sound to 60 char- I’uddhist missionaries in tlie 5th and 6th centuries, and 
acters, and these figures show that at best the system of from the time of the appearance of the dictionary Yuk 
tones is but an incomplete solution of the difficulty, since, pi^n, which was published in the year 543, it has been 
wt;re this average of 60 characters eipially distributed employed in every native dictionary of the language which 
among the full eight tones, there would remain nearly eight has since seen the light. 

cliaracters of each sound identical both in sound and tone. With a language of roots, which is devoid of inflexion <>ra»w«r. 

But as a matter of fact, only the four tones of the ujiper or even of agglutination, in which a large number of vrords 
.series are in general use, to which sometimes the first or each play the part, under varying circumstaqieB, of sub- 
even tone of the lower series is added. The even tone is, staiitrves, adjectives, verbs, and adverbs, it may at first 
as its name signifies, simply the ordinary tone of voice ; sight appear that grammar must be an impossibility. But 
the rising tone gives to the voice somewhat of the effect of inasmuch as there are in Chinese, as there must be in every 
aa interrogation ; the departing tone, doubtful surprise; language, certain w’^ords which, to quote Dr Marshman, 
and the entering tone, of fiereinptory command. These “denote things, and others which signify qualities, there 
may eiisily be illustrated by repeating our negative “No.” must be words to express actions done, and these as done 
lir.st in the ordinary tone of conversation, .secondly as an by one or many, already done, now doing, or inteUddd to 
interrcjgation, thirdly as cxpre.s»ing doubtful surpri.se, and be done ; they must also be described as done absolutely or 
fourthly as a peremptory refusal thus 1 No — , 2 No./, conditionally, as proper to 1^;^ done, or peremptorily com- 
.‘i No\, 4 No The clifficulty of acquiring a knowledge manded. Further, the various circumstances of the doer, 
i)f the tunes proper even^^o the characters in common use and of the subject of the action, must also be either plainly 
IS, as may be supj)osed/very great, dnd the only way to expressed or tacitly understood ; hence the need of preposi- 
master them is to Icar^i them, as the children learn them, tions. Connecting words, too, necessarily exist in every 
from the lips of the natives themselves. No study of language, as well as those which express of 

books will give the required knowledge. The (ffiineso the mind. Thus the principles of grammar must substaii- 
learn them by ear nlone. and if au educated man be asked tialiy exist in every language.” And though the absence 
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of all inflSiion in Chinese places the gramnmr of the 
language on a ditllfent footing from that of the polysyllabic 
languages, it is distinctly defined by the position and 
connection of tt;, of the sentence. 

Since, when ? is spoken and iinderstiKidonly in 

the country ^ or adoption, the study of the 

grammar aifecting^t a.4‘ ,jr as the natives are concerned, 
comparatively iiiiimpofL^’jf','' we find tiiat little attention 
has been |)uid by the Chinese to tin' gmnmiar '>!’ their 
language. Hut practically the grammar, u iuei«. as hus just 
been slated, consists of^ules ior the ci>nstnii*tir»ii oi the 
sentence, lias for many centuries been eii lonro «‘x.iiin»le, 
and by the censorship of the examiners it the rrnn.i. iiuve 
cYanuniiiions. If th m we observe the cnnntr.lion i-. woids 
which th»*se aiithdlhcics have nrcserveil, \vc fiml that in 
every (huncse senteiico the sulijcct coimcs tn i, thm the 
verb, which is followed by the coinnlenu'nt dniM t. .md tin* 
complement indirect, and 1‘iirllicr Mi;il. ns .h .m- ris»* in 
most of the Turanian languages, every wr-rd wmen oclines 
or inodilittH anotluT invaiialny piece, ties it. For iiisMiium', 
the adjective precedes the suostaulLvc, the mlverbihe \eil», 
the genitive the word which governs it, and tiie jirepusitioii 
the word governed by it. 

The imjiortance of exactly following tlie.se rules becomes 
at once apparent when we reinembiT that often one 
and the same word is capable of being iisi^d as a .sub- 
stantive, an adjective, a verb, or an adverb.. This 
Is the case also with some words in Kngii.sli. We u.se 
the word present, for example, as a suost Motive when 
we talk of giving a present ; as an adjective w hen we say 
the presmi time ; and as a verb when we say, “ I present 
you.” Gut is another word which we niakt* ol in fin* 
same wey. Wo say, ** the cut of a sword,’’ “ cut grass," 
and '‘to cut a iuuj dowui ” 

A number of otlior instance.** of the .same kind might 
be adduced, but taking a Chinese word, we may .show 
how, by varying its position in a scntfuici', it climigcs its 
grammatical value. The cliarat‘l«*r //no has mr its 
meanings “ to love,” good,” lent, ’ “ wi’ll," i\:c., aiul 
|)ofl.sibly with the intention of illu -.ir;iling, as it witc, these 
ineani!ig.s by rejiresonting th(< Iniriicst and purfst lorm ol 
natural affection, that whicli exisi.s bc.lwt^iMi a mother and | 
her child, the inventor of the clmractcr has lorimal itol I 
two ]»art8 signifying respectively “a woman'' ami *‘ason.” ' 
If, then, wo meet witli it in .such a eoniicenon ,is this, 
which is taken from the li[)s of ( onhicui.s, '(g ^,1. | 

tu. Kwei keen ehik e/ua ehe imn^ wm' lem-^n./.e it at ! 
once as a substantive, since, were it mi adjective, it would 
be followed by a Hubstaiitive ; were it a verb, it would be 
followed by its complement, aiul also becMiiso it follows 
a substantive. ^ wliidi is adilcd I ho sijpi of 
the possessive case. The sent ciicc aliouid t h« ii traiiaiated 
— Kwei keer^ “to peep and ace,” hao, “the exc<*ileuce or the 
goodness/’ JfAc, ^’of,” chili rhia, “the apMriiiunt.s.” In the 
t»entence, also from Confucius, m}t Joo hao hdo 
sih, wo see by the position of the two Linn tliat the first 
must bo a verb, and that the .second must be an adjia!- 
tive, since it is followed by a siibatiiiitivo with which it 
forms tho direct complement to tlni verb. The meaning of 
the sentence then is t/oo, “as [when].” /moN,, “>ve love,” Ltn 
y^sih** excellent beauty.” Again, in the modern collixpiial 
expression we have an •^ample of the use of hao as 
ail adverb preceding a verb, and the phrase is then in- 
capable of being translated otherwise than aj) “ well said,” 
hao, “ well,” shwC, “ said.” 

^ The num ber of characters which might be treated as 
wo h&^c^wjSftVith jf is legion. Little has been said on the 
sftbject djf this peculiarity of the languago by native gram- 
marians.^who have not done much more for the science 
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of grammar than to divide the characters into ^|ji^ Szt 
Ui€ or “dead word.s,” as they call nouns; lluo 

'Uze, “living words,” or verbs; and Usu tsze, 

“empty words,” or particles. It is worth} iu uinark that 
in a great many iu‘<tMnce.s tin* transition of a character 
from one jiari lu spetdi to auoilu r marked by a change 
of tone. This is tin* case with tin* character hao, of 
which w'c spiakiug. VViu'i) it stands for tho 

adjective “ gouii. ' ii. shouiri be pinii uiiia'd in t in* a.sccmling 
tone han , mui \\iu‘!i it b.*<’( iii(‘s ihe vcib “to ]o\t*,” it is 
transltMTeij to tiu* ‘ifj.iriiiig tom* hao . Ami in some 
lew' caM*.s ilir eli.ii.i. ii )• snii'u’s a cmoi 'i* of .souim a.s well, 

^ shiii^ tOe \tib *■ !i> vit,” is ptoiKMiinM'd in Ihc enter- 
ing or abrii[)i Inm* nut it. becoiin's .s./- \ ,n t)'r Ui'iiiirting 
tone, whim it nl.n -i ln»' o.ut of a .s’lb.si.ini.'. < iric.imiig 
“ foo(l.” !i) a liTi.u ■ Miniiin to tin* Kju ol l.(‘',ng, 

Mencius, rf'hiilcni ^ him, s .\ hnr- the ^iufl 

UN S'e \ , “ ‘i our Ol. ■ .):n, .* ■ i ‘ u.i n.s I . ,1 ' Hero 
it Will lie i>bM‘iv«'<i ll'i' i.is* iii'i'-t in ii.t' rules of 
po.sil.ion lie the vmh . lU' nnees' 

ruty this sanu* ctiui-.u i iu c niiist 

be, a .uibsiiinlivc ; Mini IIk* il.i i niiM i t.-l; n., when 
thi.s is tlu'CMSc, It IS proiioum -'d 1. ii it is iruo 

that a v.'ist number ol cliarieti 's imii hr m uic to servo a 
writer in a vant'.ty of cm[i.ici1m'S, yet e;u-h belongs more 
jiiirtieularly to some one ]iait of so erh iiml many are 
identilied with that one alom*. For insl.inei*, we tiiiil that 
certain suli.stantives winch cxjirc.ss things, such as cAo “a 
table," or c“a chair,” remain fixed as substaiilives. aiiil 
that others, if tliey denote actions, are juimarjly vnb*, 
and if eomlitioiis, such as “ honour ” or “ riches,” are in tlio 
first nistunet! adject ive.s. 

As might bt‘ expei'tcd from the. nature of the languago Oendw. 
of W'iucli this iiitereliangeability torms a pari, (.’liinese 
admits no variations of gendta, and in this partieular it 
agrees W'lth the Maiiehoo, .Mongolian, Turkish, and FiMiiiHh 
familie" ot tongiK's, in winch, a.s Hr Haldwell points out., 
not only are all things winch arc destitute of reason ami 
life denot.t‘d l»y neuter mains, but no main^ wliat(*\er, m^t 
even nouns wiiicli denolc liumitn beings, are regarded in 
tliem.seives as hciiig niaseuliiM! or feiiiimiic. All mains a.s 
aue.fi are lUMiter, or ralInT an‘. destitute of gender. “ The. 
unimaginative iSeythian reduced all things,” .add.s the 
doctor, “ wli other rational or irrational, amniate or inaiii 
mate, to tho same dead level, and re'JurdiMl them .ill as 
imiMTsonal.” Hut in ev(‘ry language tliere arc certain 
w'onH the gendea* of which must ucccsxirily be. distin 
gui.slied, and in roniinon also with the ]>eopies just refi-rred 
to, to tlic.se, the (^hiiiesi* nrctiv words dcm*ting sex. Thus 
a son is sjiokeii of as nan ts>‘ or “ '*i w i hild,”aiid a 

daughter as nrn is:.- or “woman elnld.’’ In the case 

of .niiiriai.s oti'or eliaraelcrs are u.sisj. kion/, “noble,** 
“superior,'’ IS emplo\(d to denote the n.-iie onl jif moo, 
“mother,” to indicate tho leinale. Thu*. is 

“ ;i hoi-sc,” and moo mu i.s “ .i iinuc.” With birds 

(»tljcr cliaractcrs are, considered iiion* appiepnate. Thus, the 
malo i.s described as Av/ze/, “marlial ’ or “brave,” and the 
Jemale a.s tsze, “ weak,” or “ inleiior.” 

Ah regards nundier, (’liinese is l«‘ft in an equally NuidV-if. 
indetinite. eondition. Asm rn'e ii i- tin eoimeetion of the 
W<ir<ls of the sentence wtiieh (ha ermines whether a mjun is 
in the singular or piiiial. OlPm. iiowrver, tiie plural is 
indicated l»y rei'e.ihng the mam, is A A an an, “the 
men,” or l»y tin* nrenaiee ol a mjr.^r.iL a.s in tlo* fnllowiiig 
exprc-ssion, takiMi irnm flic, 

“Tlie tlirei‘ disciples wtmt out.” liYre, the ciniracter 
“three,” indicati's that to' is in tlio plur.d, altfiough it has 
no inherent mark of number. Another way of pliiralizing 
a nuuu Is by adding to it one of certain words signifying 

V. 
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“all’' or “ many.*' The most common of these are ^ chuvg, 
1^ choo^ ^ keat^ and ^ ULrig. The first ^ur have 
for their meaning “all/* and the last, tdng^ means 
class.'* Its use, like its meaning, is distinct from the 
others; they precede the noun, tdng alway.s follows it, 
and forms with it a compound such as “ atiiin:il-class " for 
jiiiinials, “ man-class ** for men. In colloquial Chinese the 
character invn has been adopted as a sign of the plural, 
but its use is almost entirely confined to the personal pro* 
nouns. Thus ^ wo means “ J," and iro muti “ wc." 

Owe. TIio rale.s of position which servo to fix the parts of 
speech of ihe w’ords of a scntoncfi are allowed also in great 
measure to regulate the cases of nouns and tlie moods and 
tcuses of verbs. But this is by no means always the 
case. For ex.iinplf, tho possessive case is marked by 
certain particles of which mention will be made pre.sently ; 
and althougli European writers on Ohinose grammar have 
been in the habit td considering that when two .substan 
lives come together, tho first is to be taken as being in 
tho possessive case, thus in the sentence ^ "T 4? ^ 
7VfM tszf hao htv, which we should translate as “ tlio Son 
of Heaven loves learning,” teni, they would say, ia in the 
possessive case, —it may be questioned whether such 
expressions may not be more a[)propriately considered as 
compound terms, in the same way, that wc treat their 
equivabmts in English. For instance, we sliould never 
couBidcr such an expression as “tho (^lielsea- water-works” 
to consist of a nominative and two possessive cases, as it 
would be by these granimariaii.s, were it tiirned 

word for word, as it might be, into Chinese. And this 
treatment liecomes .still more difticult of adoption when wc 
find, as is often the case in Chinese, a number of sub.staii- 
tives atruug togetlicr, all of wliicli, with tho exception of 
the I'.ist, would then have to be considered as a succession 
of |x>8sesdve cases. If >ve take, for examjdc, one of tin* 
ordinary marks on jMirccdain made in China, such as 
T<t mintj IIV/?? leih san nnn <7/^ 
W'o slmuld be told to consider Ta hih^ and 

iiH po.s.'<es.si\e cases, and that the phrase should be 
translated, “ Tlie manufacture (d the third year of (the 
reign) Wan-lclli of the Ta ming d} nasty,” instead of treating 
it as a ooiujjnund expression on the “ Chelsea- whaler 
works” princijib*, thus “The Ta-ining-dyiiasty-Waii-lelli- 
tliinl-year-nui ij u f.uM u ! e. ” 

Beside.s, is by no ineain destitute of case* 

j»;irticle.s. In the literary and n.lltKpiial languages the 
j>088e''siv(3 is exnres.^ed ])y sullixiiig respectively f'hf 
and (f^ teVi to the substantive. Thu.s these jiarticlcs 
answer exactly to the 's commonly used in English. 
5 ^ Tmi f'hf* is “The favour of heaven,” 
or, JW we. should as often .sav, “ heaven's favour.” 
M'nicAm Xu k'o m u Jill tf'ik kow is “ The dog 
of that worn. in,’ or “That womans dog.” Jf we trace 
back tho c.ise-p irticlo J' *'hn to it.s earliest use, we find 
that it was on.j'nfdly a verb, and meant “to proceed to,” 
and thus, as a ,ugn of the j)o.sHe.ssive ca:'e, it implies the 
Bonse of partitinii which is inherent in our “of ''and tlm 
French ile. Jo .^ome. instance-;, by it.s aildition to certain 
HulistiiMtivrs. eumpfJiind nouns of possi'-ssion aic formed 
which an* capibh* of being used a.s adjective.s. For 
example, ^ kin is “gold,” and *' is “of gold,” or 
“golden ” It is used also to exjirc.'i.s relati »n, but not as 
frequently as its colbxjyial equivalent ^ Mh, which ia 
▼ery commonly thus y^*mployod. tinch exprc.Msions as 
kwfii -ttih, “he who,” kwan, “rules 

over,” “.soldiers” — are in con.stant use. 

With verbs of giving to and speaking to the dative case 
is marked by position Tlie person to whom a thing is 


given immediately followa the verb, and the^hing given 
comefi next. The Bentence “ The prii^ gave the ofiicer 
some money,” is in accordance with ^ Chinese idiom, 
which would not admit the more, usuaHSi^ish form, “ The 
prince gave some money to th¥ offi^** The dative case, 
with the sense of “for,** is modj^by/the use of the 
characters toe, “to succe^^||^f#i “to put another 
instead of,** and wei, “toCe”;^us wo 

seay shw, “ to write a letter for me^” ^ te wo 

in/i 7ieu urhy for my daughter,*' &0. 

The accusative case is as a rule zhark^.by position. But 
occasiorially, as has been shown by M, julien, the particles 
^ 1ft yw, ^ yw, and ^ Aoo, Are disassociated from 
their usual signification, and are emplryed simply as signs 
of this case. 

The insirumcntal crl.^o is indicated by the character ^ e, 

“ by,” in the language of tho books, and by ^ yiwy, “ to 
use.** in the colloquial. As an instance of the use of the 
fir.st, w'e may quote the following passage from Mencius 

1113 ^1- ^ M “(A superior 

man) cannot lie entrapped hy that which is contrary to 
right priiicijd(‘.s.” 

Till! ablative ca.se, having the sense of “from,** is maiked 
by the .signs and ^ yew^ and in the colloquial. by 

tsuny, as in the fallowing examples:—^ m 
Tsze stiny nnn e htf‘J^From the birth of mankl^ until now;*' 
lb ?Sr I y^^ Woo-ting^ Front ^'ang 

until you arrive at Woo-ting;” Tafattnff 

Pi/i king Ute If non, “He has como from Peking.*' 

The remarks which have been made on the gender, 
number, and ca.se of the suiistantives apply in like manner 
to the adjective.s, ami wi* need only now refer theA-fore to Degrees of 
tho manner in which degrees of cunipanson are formed, compari 
The coni[>arativc is denoted either by certain particles**®'!^ 
meaning “ more than/’ or “ beyond,*’ or in the ’ colloquial ' 

])y forms of expression sucli as “This man compared with ' 
that man is good/* or again, “ This man has not that man’s 
goodness.” As signs of the superlative, words such as 
isny, “excelling,” ;|$ kr'lk^ “the highest point/* or 
shiiiy “ exceeding” are employed. 

In all Oriental languages the personal pronouns play a Pronomu. 
immiinent jiavt from tlieir number and the variety of 
f’piivalent teiiiis, whether of self-def)reciation or of com- 
pliment ary adulation, used to express them ; and in yhincse 
they derive addiliorial importance fiom the fact that in the 
absence of all verbal iiitlcxiiui, tlicy serve to indicate tho 
person, and in tho spoken language the numW of the ' 
verb. ^ 'icr>o, it urii, and kfy are the terms most 
commonly used in classical writings to signify the firsts 
second, and tiiinl persons of the personal pTOfibun, of 
whi(!li ^ wo, \jk\ 7if, and ^ ia, are the common <^lloquial 
eijuivalonts. These latter have for their plural vfo mnUf 
nf man, ta viun, Quito .separate and apart flUm these 
and all their equivalents is tho character cAib'pwhich is 
reserved especially for the emperor, and has been the tradi- 
tional imperial “ Wo *' since the time of the fhre^'tnythical 
eiii{)crors to whose wisdom,^ <i<mrgy, and 
greatiics.s of China is attributed by the native h&tQtians. 

But not always does the emperor feel him^|t,S^titlcd ta 
use this inherited character. In times of Uiis* 

fortune he choose.s to belief.c that his pwh reimisahess ia 
the caii.se of the evils which have overtake^lM, country, 
and then it is the custom for him to dcsignht^hl^self Kwa 
Jitiy or “Deficient man.” With his subjects'; fto'; assump- 
tion of a Kirnilar humble po.sitiun is hahitfial/tftid among 
acquaintances the place of “I” is nearly ilaitfifj ^lian by 
terms by which the speaker seeks to give &’io6mp]y^fimt^^ 
im|>ortance to the person a<|^reBBed at the.' exp^e of hia 
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own intelhiCtuaL or social position. “ The dullard,** “ the 
little oue,” atid^ ^^g^ee,** are terms moat 

frequently useJ this sense, while nu Uai^ or slave,” is 
the 8elf-assuffd\epithet adopted by ministers when 
addressing tb eriLotor. ' Ih l&e manner the speaker's 
relations and^^:^im. '^longings are spoken of as the 
little,” the m«a.4^^!tnd['\^hc cheap.** The respect due to 
age guides on' and the choice of oxpmssions 

employed tow^r&’^the pdraon addressed, who, instead of 
being called b^^hVseciOnd peraonof the pronoun, hears 
himself addrea^’ as Master,** Old Oenilcniau,** or 
Senior.” Tfa^Wders of the lower oflic.es, such as the 
Hem or district inOgistrates, are addressed by law as hio 
ye or “ Old Pathervi ;** as they rise, they become Ta ho yc 
“Great Old Paters and when they roach tlie higher 
ranks, such as the governors of the provinces, they are culled 
Tajin “ Great Men.” In the same spirit it is custoinar) 
to speak of ' the belongings of another as btdng “ worshij)- 
ful” “ hondurable,” or, “ august.** 

Nitt 4 iib. History _js vague as to tlie date when the Chinese 
adopted the numerals they at present emf)]oy ; but as 
we find reference to them in the hook of JJhhry, it is fair 
to infer that they were in existence before the flth century 
ac. They are 17 in number, and are these: yin, 

“one,” m.WrA, /‘two,'*H san, “three/* p] .s:t, “four,” 
£ Woo, “five,” M hh, “six,** ^ Unh, “seven/* A 
pa, “ eight,”. “nine,” + shih, U pik, 

“ a hundr^,” ^ “ a thousand,’* v'nn, “ ten 

thousand,” yih^ “one hundred thousand,” vlmou, 
“a million,” ^ keny, “ten millions,” and km, “a 
hundred millions.” The last four aro now very seldom 
used, the;,roBt^^re hourly employed. It will be seen that 
there is' no numeral between ten and one h\4udred, 
and the interning nambers are therefore formed by shih 
“ten” ih combination with the lower numerals. Tor 
example, the numbers between ten and twenty are expressed 
by ihih “ten” with the addition of the number nKpiirefl. 
Thus “thirteen” would be -pH tjgurc.s 

betweeii , twenty and a hundred are deiiotod by shih. 
“ten” preceded by the olhcr nuineral, and in this way 
HHhtjSto;* ifAiA' would be “thirty.” 

Moods and After, the explanation given i^f the manner in which the 
number, gender, and case of nouns are dearly cxpresseil in 
eomp^sbicn, it need not be a matter of surprise that by 
p 06 iti^.^.,and the use of particles it is possible to give 
.expression to all the moods and tenses of the verb. Such 
> fact . chould not astoniah us when it is recollected that, 
as stated by,Marshiimn, in the case of certain English 
verbs, jiuc)i as “to cut,” position is found cqiinl to the task 
of fprnung 2U out of the 215 ^crb:ll variations wlih-h 
such V^bs |^fl<^rgo, and four only are fonui'd by the. addi 
tion pf,.tpnninatious to the original muuosyllublc, luuuely 
“cuttiji(^”ii“c 4 ta,*’ “cutteth,” ahd “cutting.*’ As no 
diang^ipqfWeil the lengthening of a line, or the addition 
of a can possibly be etfected in a Cliincso character 
withoi^^'^J^rely altering its meaning, jiosition has tj> do 
everytpw/for the Cliinese verb, and it accompli.shcs it.s 
missioS'^^.tiird ways, either by stating the time at which 
the takp place, or is about to take place, or b^> 

prefixi^^l^;9i^xing certain W'ords wliicli by tlicir several 
meaqiim.'lfi^iy like information. Eor instance, in the 
colloquM.lfen.teuce kin Ui hi, joo kin, 

the action is present, and the three 
eharact^jMi^;to tto translated “ he is coming.” But if we 
vrere tCr Jftc|q^a: theyoo kin for l1JJ^p mi^a nmi, “ne.\t 
be in the future tense, “ next year 
he wiir\OTm\;|‘ >nd if yet once again wc say, dicmy yuv 
ta lat, sl^n^lyi^ me&nxng “ last month,” the verb will then 
be in thq^toi^t iensp, and the Sentence will run, “ last mouth 


he came.” But more frequently the present tense of the 
verb is not accompanied with any word to denote the time 
of the action, and indeed the only tense-particles employed 
are thase which serve to explain the past and future tenses. 

The characters Icaou, “ to complete,” and ktv6, “ to 
pass over,” arc the commonest of tho.se which are suffixed 
to denote the first, and }|$ tsctuiy, “to take,** and 
yaou, “ to want,” are the most freipicntly used a.s prefixes 
to mark the second. Thus, ta km Intou, or ta keu kvv, 
would mean “ he went,” w'hile ta Ueaivj km or ta yaou km 
would be “he will go.” 

In every language, ius Marshman has pointed out, “ it 
will sometimes be found nec(*s.sary to indicate nr declare a 
thing, to command an action to be performed, b) express 
it as de.sirable, obligatory, or possible, to rei^resent it us 
conditional, and to describe it in a general way,” and 
Chinese is no exce|)ti(m to this rule. In the ciise of the 
active and infinitive moods, j)os]tion, which, as we ha\o 
already seen, has done so iniu li ff)r Chinese gram mar, is 
jigain equal to the occasion, but I lie. im[)crative, the optative, 
and the potential moods all, nlthough in/t always, have their 
distinctive signs. 

The third per.son of tlu' imperalive inooil, foi- instance, 
is formed in modern Chinese by prelixing a verb meuning 
cither “to give” or “to permit,” and answirs cxaelly to 
our “let.” keu is “let him go,” h^u 

meaning “to allow,” “to permit.” 'Hie ojitalixe mood is 
formed by the addition of words meaning “to wi.vh”or 
“to desire,” and the potential by the addition of word?, 
implying “ power,” “duty,” or “doubt.’’ 

The above sketch, although necessarily brief, serves to 
.show that by carefully following the Jaws (d‘ t'hinese 
.syntax, it is possible to i‘Xpivss in Chinese, as exactly a.s 
in other languages, all tiie parts of speech in all their 
variety of number, gender, cuhe, mood, tiaise, and person, 
and therefore every .shade of meaning which it is possible 
to convey ])y word i>f mouth. Tin* dillicult ies of ucquii ing a 
knowledge of ( Iiinese have hitherto shared that ex.igger.ition 
which .surrounds the unknown. Jt is lime that the language 
was better understood, and at lliis jieriod of tlie wi»rld's 
histoi’y we cannot aft’tu'd to li‘ave iinnuliccil a lanpiage .so 
ancient as to dwarf into insignificance tlu‘ antiquity i.f 
we.stern tongues, and om* wdiich is the .solitary medium of 
coniinunication between 400, 000, 000 of our fLllow-mcn. 

J laving thus attempted to trace the gnovth of the bilcuitupe, 
written Chinese character from ita first cicatuui a.s a hiiro- 
glyphic to its final development in the moic modern 
ide.>phonctic form, and aNo the rulis which govern the 
position of these characters in a sentence, our ol'ject will 
HOW' be to show the use which CJiiiu’M* authors have made 
of tlie characters and of the grammar to wlm h they are 
Kub.sorv ieiit. It W’us obviously iif’ef'.^sarv to begin with 

the language, before dealing witli the iiti Mture, since .some 
of the leading characterij'tics of tin* liliritmc are, as is the 
casein every tongue, plainly ti.iceuMe to tin* .stincture of 
the Jangu.nge. The woids of a sriiloiice arc as a jiicce of 
clay in the hands of a jnilhr. If they be soft and pliable, 
tliat is to say, if they 1'‘‘ lapuMc ol inlleclinns and of 
syntactical motion, the\ may be iin added to exj»ress with 
varying vigour aud foree tin* hmlie^l fancies and noblest 
tlnmghtsof an able wnter in all the changing beauty oi 
poetic diction (»r ol iheioric.d ch>qiicnce. Ihit if on the 
other hand they be de^iifiiti* of inflexion, and ]»c cr.mqjod 
by inexorable laws of position, which cannot for a moment be 
departed from, witl^out a saciilic\of sense, the rt'sidt must 
be that the Jiteratnre of which tln*.\ qrc, tin* component parts 
W'ill [Kirtaketo some extent of llicirhard unyielding nalnro. 

If we turn for a moment to the poetry of ancient. Crem* 
and Konie, we find that some of the tincst cllccts have 
been produced by the [lOwer wliich the inflexional nature 
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of those languages gave of transposing the position of 
words in a suiituiico, so as to give vigour and gnicu to the 
rhythm. To prove the truth of this wo have only to take 
some striking piissago, and compare it in the original with 
a plain straighliorward traiihliil mn in prose. The idea is 
the same in both, hut how ditl'erently it appeals to the 
imagination of the reader. 'I'lie gem is then*, but it has 
lost the advantage of its si'tting. It must now 1»(‘ oidged ]>y 
the prosaic rule of its intnnsu' value, with no sotnanng sur- 
roundings to add graiie and bnlliaii.’y toils natural luMiity. 

Ihit the ell’eelive wea]HUi which was thus i»laci‘<i in the 
hands ot the |)iu’ts and authors nl ancient (ireec,c and Home 
has been conijih-tclv d(‘nied to (’liniese writers. \s has 
been explained, tlie lariLoinge is ahsolutciy without mil(‘\ion, 
and the grammar coiishts so entirely of sviita.\, that no 
word can be iiioM'd out of its deleiinineil poMtum in a 
Bontence, without eitluM* cliaieiing its value or n‘tid(;ring it 
meaningless. Thus tlie. litiiralure has lost much of the 
variety and elegance which liehmgs by nature, to that of tie* 
polysyllabic languages. And we iniglit g«) bi*yond this 
and say that tlie lack of that power ol expression which is 
given by syntactical motion has been acenmoauied by a 
blighting intliience on tlie imaginalioiis ot ^ 'luucsi* authors. 
( )ther causes, to ivliich rei'ereiiee will lUfM iiiiv he, maoc, are 
also to some extent responsible for this le-uir; but in oiir n*- 
view of the various branches of (’Iuii'M' lit i raf lire, we shall 
find that those which are most de.is’iiociit lor tlieirsucc»*sslul 
development on the powers of jiiniimalion are those which 
least repay attention, and that tlie more excellent are. those, 
which contain simple narrations of facts, or consist of the 
arguments of the ]»hilo.soplicr or ot tin* man of science. 

But iiotwitlistamliiig this the (.'limcse are eminently a 
literary, in the sense ol a readin-f, jieojih*. Tin* system of 
making competitive examinations the only royal road to 
posts of honour and eiuoiuiin*ut, and tlie, law which throws 
those open to eveivljoily who chooses to compete, have 
caused a wider ditfusion of book learning among the 
Ohinese than is probably to bo found among any other 
people. As to tie* date when tin* lit' iatunj hrst took its 
rise, it is iiiipos.sdde to sj»eak uitJi any certainty. Tlie 
vicissitudes wiiicli atb’iidtMl the early iminuscripts and 
books which were c.ollcctcd by private nidividiials and in 
the iiiijierial lilirarics liave been sudi as to render the 
preservatnm of any ancient record a matter of wamder. 
OoiLstant refereiicc.s arc found in books to works which are 
said to have existed at early dates, but of many of these 
the titles are all that lemain to us now. 

Book of One of the earliest pulhshed works on which we can 
(^hauReH. lay our hands is the Unnk nf the first, and the 

most revered, iMicauso the h-ast undcirtood, of the nine 
classics, 'riiis work tirst saw tlie ii-dit >\itliin a lai.soiis 
walls. In the year lloO ij.(\ its :iutlior Wan Wang \mis, 
we are told, imprisoned for a jiolitical ollem-e, and sought 
to while away tin; t(;diuni of his coiiliuciiii iit by tracing 
out a system of general philosopliv from the eiehi dnv.Tams 
and their til ciuiibiiiatioii.s inventeii by the Ijuperor I'u he. 
These diagrams li.tve been likened tn tin* iiiy.-tical niimbers 
of Pythagoras, and the leading idea ol Wan Whang’s system 
seems to have been foumleil upon the Clime, m* notions of 
the ereation of the world, ;e;eoriliiig to wlmh all material 
things proceed fioiii two great male and female, vivifying 
olemeiits, the Yin and the Kn/e/, wJiicli in their turn owe 
their existence to the Tni keih^ or the tirst great cause. 
Ah Sir .lolin Davis says, this “ might, with no great impro- 
priety, be slyh‘d a sexual /.ystem of the uiiiver.se. They, 
that is to say the Chimise, maintain tliat when from the 
union of the Ytunj and ifie Yin all existences, both animate 
and inanimate, had been produced, the sexual principle was 
conveyed to and became inherent in all of them. Thus 
heaven, the sun, day, Ac., are considered of the male 


gender ; earth, the moon, night, ike., of tl^ femtle. This 
notion pervades every department of knowledge in China. 

It exists in their theories of anatomy medicine, and 
is constantly referred to on every siibjeiJt The chief 
divinities worshipped by the emperor ^higjJ priest of the 
state redigion are heaven and ear^ whicFin this sense 
ajipear to answer in some degrej^ and •fy in 

the cu.smogony of the Creeks.” ^ ^ 

'riic style and matter of Wan Wangle writings were, 
however, so crampi’d and vague that Confucius among 
others attt‘niprcil the task of elucidating their dark places. 

Many years the siige spent in endeavours to make straight 
that winch was so crooked ; and the only result attained 
has Iwen to add some inex])lical)lo chapters to an incom- 
prehensible imuk. Bill the fact that it gave rise to a 
system oi divination saved it from sharing the fate which, 
in the yiiar '2’2\ b.c., befell all books except those on 
luetiicine, divinilion, and liiishandry, at the hand of the 
Kmperor ( Urn 1 1 waiig ti < >f the Tsin dynasty. This monarch 
ordered, for political ivasims, the destruction of all the 
books to he fouiul within tlie ('mfiire, except those on the 
subjects just lueiitioned. f ortunately, no monarch, how- 
ever iH»werlul, is able to carry out to the letter an order of 
so jiujinsitorial a nature ; and the roofs of houses, the walls 
of dwellings, aiul even tin*, beds of rivers, became the 
rcceptacle.s oi the literary treasures of the nation until the 
tynuiny was overpast, 'fln^ works of Confucius, the Book 
nf /l(sio)y, |.ii(* /ioo/c of (kh'Hf the Hpring and Autumn 
Animb, togt',Lh(*r with the Hoitk of and the I'our 
/iou/i-N by tin* disciples of the sago and of Mencius, were 
all alike eomlemned to tlie flames. How all these wore 
])reserv(*,d we, know not, but history tells us that, when in 
after years efforts were made, to restore the Book of i/iVw’y, 

28 sections out of tin* UH) composing the c«itire work were 
taken down from the. iijis of a blind man who had treasure^ 
them ill liis memory. One other was recovered from a 
young girl in the provinco of Honan. And these are all 
which would probably have come down to us, had not a 
complete <*,(»py been iound secreted in the wall of Con- 
hn iiH s hoii.'<c, when it was pulled down in the year 140 B.c, 

Tlii.s Hook of Hn^fory taktis us back to about the time of Book of 
Noah. It consists of a number of records of the Yu, Hea, Wwtoiy, 
Shang, .and (’hf)w dynastic.s, embracing the period from 
the middle of the 2ltli c,entiiry B.O. to 721 B.C. These, 
and a numln'r of other MSS., attracted the attention of . 
(yoiiiuciu.s when he was at the court of Chow, and selecting 
tho.se which he deemed of value, he compiled them in a 
work which he called the Shoo king or Book of Iluiory, 

Thi.s xvork. as Mr Wells Williams says, ** contains the 
seeds of all tliiiig.s that are valuable in the estimation of the 
(JhiiH'.se ; it is at once the foundation of their political 
.system, their history, and their religious rites, “the basis of 
their tactics, music, and astronomy.” For the most part it 
coll.si^t.s o( cunvm-sations hetwee.n the kings and their 
mini.ster.s, in wdiich are traced out the same patriarchal 
principles of government as guide the rulers of the empire 
at the present day. “ Virtue,” said the minister Yih, 
addressing the eiiijieror, “ is the basis of good government ; 
and this consists first in ])roc* .ring for the people the things 
necessary for their snstemince., suc.h as water, fire, metals, 
wood, and grain. The ruler must also think of rendering 
them virtuous, and of jircserving them from whatever can 
iiijiin; life ami health. Whenf 'ou would caution them, use 
gentle words, when you would correct, employ authority.” 

“ Do not be ashamed of mistakes, and thus make them 
crimes,” was another piece of wholesome advice offered to 
the emperor by his advisers, the effect of whi c^ is st ill ^ 
okservalile in the outspoken confessions of oflflSiulRUeUi' 
lieteruui which are daily to be met with in the eolumns oto 
the Peking Gaiette, 
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As we^shall have occasion at a subsequent stage to treat 
at some leugtU^of the compilation wbicli stiinds next on 
the list of thl iijlassics, — the Hook of Odex, -we pass on 
to mention a whose dicta have entered into the very 
marrow of Qiiao^^ lifo — namely the Le or Hook of 
BilM. Ritex, ThU ^ 'or£ is qciid to have boon cuni])iled by the 
duke of Chow iH which time it 

has ever been thegi'^^e rule by wliicii ("Jliinamen have 
regulated all the actions and relations of their lives. No 
every-day cerepony is too insignilicani to escape, notice, 
and no social and dom^tic duty is considcrod t(» Ik^ beyond 
its scope. From the nature ol il.s conrcuis, t herefore, it is 
the work of all the classics whicii lias h>ft the most 
palpable impression on the inamu .rs am I c.usroms (d‘ the | 
people. Its rules are minutely uUsim vimI at tlie |ire.sent day, 
and one of the six governing boards at lV‘kiiig-4lie 
Board of Rites — is entirely conoermid with seising that its 
precepts are carried out throiigiiout the eiii}nre. 

Speaking of this work, Callery says with justice, ‘‘ In 
ceremonial is summed up the whole soid of the Chun ^ . 
and to my mind tho Hook of Rlin is the most exac.t and 
complete monograph that this nation can give of itself to 
tho rest of the world. Its atlections, if it has any, are 
satisfied by ceremonial ; its duties are fulfilled bv means of 
ceremonial. Its virtues and vices are recogni/ed by cere- 
liiuiiial ; tho natural relations of created beings are essen- 
tially connected with ceremonial ; in a word, for it 
ceremonial is man, tho man moral, the man politic, and 
the man religious, in their immherless relations with the 
family, society, the state, morality, and religion.” 

•Ving But though each and all of the classics bear to sonic 
Atitumn extent the impress of Confiicius, only one, the Chun Txew, 

■AufiiU. Jiuiamn Annals, wjus written by him. At 

first sight, tlier'^foro, a mon* than usual intcro.st attache.s to 
this book, which is not lessened by the statements made by 
tho sago hiinsoif, and by c.oiit,cm]»orary scholars concerning 
it. “ The world,*’ says Mencius, “ was fallen into decay, 
and right principles had dwindled away. Perverse dis- 
courses and oppressive deeds were again waxen rife. Qises 
were occurring of ministers who murdered tlicir rulers, and 
of sons who murdered their fathers, (yonlucius was afraid, 
ami made the Chun tsew” As soon as it api»eared, we arc 
told that rebellious ministers quaked with fear and 
uiidutiful sons were overcome with terror. “ Its righteous 
decisions, ” said Confucius himself, “ 1 viiiitured to make.” 

The title also of tho book, we are told, was given it, 
because its commendation.^ were life giving like spring, 
and its censures life-withering like antunin, 'riio expectant 
student might therefore be excused for anticipating in its 
pages an intellectual treat. He would look to have the 
history of the period dealt with treated as a sustained 
narrative, interspersed with sage rellcctions and deeji 
analyses of the characters and circum.staiices of the time, 
lie would expect to find praise and blame distributed vrith 
a discriminating pen, and the foul crimes of nigicide and 
murder denounced in impassioned outbursts of indignation. 
But how difibrent is tho bi>ok when we take it up! In 
the words of Dr Cogge — “ Instead of a history of events 
woven artistically together, w'o find a congeries of tlie 
briefest possible intimations of matters in which the court 
and state of Loo were more or Ic.ss cimccmed, extending 
over 242 years, without tho slightest tincture of literary 
ability in the composition, tho slightest indication of 
judicial opinion on the part of the writer. Tht; paragraphs 
arc always brief. Each one is designed to commemurate 
a fact; but whether that fact be a display of virtue calcu- 
lated to command our admiration, or a deed of atrocity 
^ fitt' dici8U»awaken our disgust, it can hardly be said that 
•there is anything in the language to convey to us tho 
shadow of an idea of the author’s feeling about it. Tho 
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notices, for wo cannot call them narratives, aru absolutely 
unimpassioned. A base munier and a shining act of 
heroism arc chronicled just as the eclipses of the sun 
are chronicled. 8o and so took place : that is all. No 
details are given; no judgment is expressed.” 

The folliiwmg extract from the annals of a year taken at 
random will bi* snilicicnt to show that Dr Legge's remarks 
are W'ell imimled. “1. In the Ifith year in .spring the 
duke went to IVe. 2. A body of men irotu T.mmi invaded 
Sen. .‘5. In the thinl month the duke haii a meeting with 
the rnarnuis of 'I'sr jimt otiiers, wiieii tlie\ made a covenant 
in Mow l\ev», and tin n wciil nii lo Kwang. I. Kuiigsilii 
(biou leal a I'mce ami. with tlie -jival ollicer.i of the, oilier 
princes, cndiMvoureJ to reln'Ve Sen. n. In fannmer in the 
.5th month Mm .'^iin w.i.s eclio.snd. fi. In autumn in the 7th 
month an army oi‘ Tm- . mil an :irmy ol T.mmi invaded be. 

7. Ill the 8lli month llieie were locusts. S. The duke’s 
daughter went to her home in Tsing. ‘J. On Ke mao, the 
last day of the moon. tin*, temide ot K-]iih was .struck by 
lightiiiiig. 10. In winter a bmiy of men Iroin Sung invaded 
Tsaon.” Arnl so on ira'.m alter page. 

IJaving thus reviewed the y’^/v f*/assirs, wo wdll now 1 1*** Kom 
brielly rou.sider the J'uur AVmi/s wlneh. to-'e.tlier with those 
just meutioned, mak(‘ up the full complement, of tlie Suu 
(dassics. The first thrtie of them- the Tahtv or (Ireai 
Learnnuj^ the (Ihiniihf/nwj or the iJocirhir of thf Mt'oii. 
and Ltui-f/a or (Jonfucum Attahets — are, all liy tlif pupils 
and followers of the sage; while the fourth, the 
or the JForks of is by a disci] ile of that philoso- 

pher. All these, therefore, represent the views of (Jon 
fucius, and if we ask what those views ]M)int to, we find 
that they may be summeil np in the ailmoiiilion : “Walk 
in the trodden paths.” For as ('onfuejas said of liim^df, 
he came not to originate but to fulfil, ami the primary 
object of his teacliiiig was to revive in a dissolute age the 
purity, or su[)posevl juinty, of former generations; to quote 
again.st the ronts of his day llie exanqiles of the aiiciioit.s, 
whom he believed to have been serupnlous in fultillmg 
the universal ubligalions existing between sovereign and 
minister, between father find son, between liu.sband and wife, 
and betw^een friend and friend. He taught that man was 
a microcosm, and that by striving to improve Inm.M lf by 
acquiring knowledge, by purifying Ins tlioughU^, by rectify- 
ing bis heart, and by eiiltivatmg Ins person, he would then 
be able to regulate his family. When he could regulate 
his family, In; might then be able to govern a .state; ami 
when lie could govern a state, lie might, then be tru.Mted to 
rule an ciiqure. The empire was us one family ; ami as it 
was the ])art of the enqieror to eiierisli and guard his peopl© 
as a father does a child, so it was tlie duty of the people to 
render willing ami snbmi.s.sive obediemo to their sovereign. 

It isdiio to these [Kilitieal opinions that (’onfucius has 
become such an object of re.spect both riders and tho 
ruled. The former see in his leaching a ready argument 
for the maintenance of their aiitliontv, ami the pctiple, 
believing that heaven lias coii.'ititutcd lor tlieiii rulers and 
teachers, whose duty it is to cNteml favour and iiiairitairi 
tranquillity throiigliout the i‘nij'iri‘, have at the same time 
learnt to hold that when tin* luh'r ceases to be a minisior 
of Dod fur good, be forfeits the title by which he holds the 
throne. Oonfiiciiis wa.s ambit ion.s, and was a courtier aa 
vvell as philo.sophcr, ami bi'Muid this jioint he avoided in 
any shape or way imiicatiiig the manner in which an 
oppressive ruler .should be induced to abdicate. No such 
consideration influenced his di.'yciple Mcncins, who, being 
superior to the orilinary ambitions of man, w^as superior 
also to their comimm timidities,', and who wfith much 
boldness of utterance freely taught that the people were the 
most important element in a nation, and the .sovereign wa.s 
I the lightest ; and he did not scruple to admit the conclusion 
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tbat au iniquitous ruler should be dethroned, and, if cir- 
cumstances re(j[uired it, thut ho should be put to death. 

The (JonfiicMn AiwlecU and the Worh of Mencius differ 
in their coiistructiuu from the Great Ltaniinj/ and the 
Doctrine of tlie Mea?iy both of which are continuous 
tro.itibca by individual authors; whereas the two first 
muiu'd are records of the sayings and doings of the two 
sagcft, compiled from memory by their faithful disciples, 
and somewhat rescMiible in eomstniction, but at a vast 
interval, (he plan of the (Jospel narrative. 

We have ilwelt at some length on the classics, because, 
nince they are the suciumI books of China, it is natural to 
suppose that in them we may find the niainspriitg of the 
I>>tirine national literature. Uutortunately, to some extent this is 
^ ® the case, and Confucius has much to answer for, both as 

teaching and the literary model he bequeathed 
to hiscountiyineii. Instead of encouraging his disciples to 
think for themsehes, to look into their own Jiearts, and to 
aetjuire that personal knowledge that enables a man to 
stand alom‘, he led them out both by j>recept and example 
into tile dreary \vaste of cold formalism, in which all 
individuality is lost, and all force and originality of thinking 
is crushed out. It may be said that, as lar as his teachings 
W'oiv ooneerued, he .strove to suit his system to the capacity 
of his audience; and that he wus siicce.ssful in so doing 
is proviMl by the fact that for twenty-two centuries his 
name lias been revered anil his precepts have been fol- 
lowed by his countryinen of whatever rank and station in 
life. 

As has been well obsi^ved by Wells Williams, ‘‘If 
Confucius had ‘traiisinittod to por^lerity such w’orks as the 
Iliad, the J)e Ofiirll.'i, or the Dialaan^a <f Plat<t, he would 
no doubt have taken a higlierrank among the commanding 
intellects^ of the woild; hut it may be rea'soiiably doubted 
whether his inllueiice among lii.>.o\\n countrymen would 
have been a.s good or as lasting. The variety and minute- 
iies.s of his in.structioiis for the nurture and education of 
children, the .stress he lays upon lilial duty, the detail of 
etiqueite and conduct lie gives for the intci course i/f all 
classes and ranks in society, cliaracteii/c hi.s writings from 
those of all philosophers in other countries, who, coinpari- 
tively speaking, gave small thought to the educatimi of the 
young. Tile Four J{(toh and the Firt> C/as;slis would not, 
as far as n'gards tiieir intrinsic character in emuparison 
with oilier productions, be coirddered anything inure than 
curiosities in literatiiie, for their antiquity and language, 
were it not tor the incomparable inllueiice they Lave exerted 
over so many millions of minds.” 

Hut 110 such apology can i»c ofiered fer the example lie 
set them in the substance and style of JiLs wu'itings. And 
We are forced to the conciiision that, though a man of great 
force of charactei’, he was yet .strangely devoid of imagina- 
tion, ainl tint, in Ids blind adiniiati'iii for the ancients, he 
constrained iiiniMdf to walk humbly and pa.ssively in the 
[lath.s that liad been traced by others. At all events ho 
has done his countrymen an ii reparable injury. The 
inflexible -ilerility of tlie earliest s])ceimens of literature 
might j»o.*».->ibly lia\o been the cliaiacteriMie of a particular 
phase in the national mind, but (amfuciiis Indped to 
perpeiii.'tte it throiiglii»ut all generations. As might be 
cxpei'ti* 1, in no class of the litenitaire is tlie effect lliiis 
jirodncel more apparent than in the commentaries on the 
classic.s. Tlie.-.e works are to be numbered by thousands, 
and, wdth some few except ion.s, they are, as has Ikm-ii saiil 
of the writings of the .^crJjes at the time of our Lord, cold 
in manner, second-hand ami it« rative iiiMieir very cs.senee; 
with no freshnii-,-, in tW*iii, no force, no tire ; servile U> all 
authority, oppo.sed to all indepeniienre ; never pa.ssing a 
hair’s-breadth beyfuid the carefully-watched boundary line 
of precedent; full of balanced inference and orthodox 
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hesitancy, and impossible literalism; elevating mere memory 
above genius, and repetition above origin Jity. 

But whatever may be the shortcoming^! Confucius as a 
writer, the respect he felt and mculc^d'/or letters gave t 
an impetus to literature. FoUowing/he dxample he set, 
men began to compile tiie histo^ d tW'various states ; 
and authors with a turn for /tSore^^al composition 
busied themselves with the produt^l^ of works on such 
arts and sciences, including medicine, 'mathematics, law, 
ami hubbainiiy, as were known tO thm, It was just as 
this new industiy was bcgiiiuing « to/ flourish that the 
hhiipcror Cho liwang-ti, to whom reference has already 
been made, an able and ambitious princei ascended the 
throne. By a judicious mixture of fof>C6 ai&d diplomacy, 
he abolished the feudal states, into which the empire h^ 
up to his time been divided, and drew all power and 
authority into his own hands. 

Estimating the traditions of the past to be almost as 
potent as (Vmfuciiis had supposed, and for that very reason 
deeming them as dangcrou.s to the existence of his rule as 
(k)nfucius had considered them to hp behcflcial to the 
onipire. he determined to break with them once and for ever. 

He therefore is.sued an order that ail books should be burnckl, Whoktsle 
excejit those containing records of his owm reign ; that all destmcticB 
w'ho dared to speak together about the Book of Odee or the ‘*^^*^“* 
Hook of Jllsstor?/ (harmless subjects enough, ohe would * 

think) should ho put to death, and their bodies exposed in 
the market-place ; that those wdio should make mention of 
the ]»ast, so as to blame the tiresent, should be put to 
death along with their relatives ; and that any one possess- ' ' 
iiig a book after tlie hq)^e of thirty days from the issuing 
of the ordinance should be branded and t^nt to labour on 
the Ureal Wall for four year.s. The publication of this 
edict was followed shortly afterwards by na order for the 
execution of upwards of -IhO scholars wlio had failed to 
obey the mandate of the empiTor. 

Curiously imough it was during the reign of this Inventius 
uncompromisiijg enemy to literaUiru that the lirush-pencil hrosh- 
as at pieseiit used in C’liina lor writing purposes, was in- 
vented,-- ail invention which imjilies thut about this time 
a .subblitiite was found for the bamboo tablets which had 
up to thut jieriod si rved the purposes of paper. At fimt 
this iiexv material was a kind of closely w'oven silk. But 
this xvas soon found to bo as unsuitable for general pur- 
poses fiom its expcu.‘'e as the tablets had been from tiieir 
cuinbroiisne.ss ; and sliortly after the establishment of the 
Han dymuKty, when the decrees of Cho Hwang-ti were ro- 
veiled ami every t^iicoiiragement was given by the state 
to men of li'tters, the Marqui.s Tsae “invented the, menu- 
fact lire ul paper from the inner bark of trees, ends of hemp, 
old rags, and iisliing-net.s.” The increased facility thus 
afforded for the multiplication of books was chger&. taken 
advantage of ; and from the Annals of the Ilan i^nasty, 

B.ij. to ‘jf) A.i)., we hv.irn iliat the imperial.- library of 
that reigning house consisted of 3123 sectiorui on the 
classics, 27or> on pliilosopliy, 1318 of poetry,, .WO on 
military tiffairs, 27)28 on mathematics, and 808 on m^icine. 

But at the end of the second century an insurreotion, 
which brought the Han dynasty to a close, gave tfiother 
check to the growing literary taste. And though tlho then 
reigning enqa ror, in his flight from his capital at. 1^6-yang, 
aUeni}*ted to cairy off the contents of the imperitij,. library, 
only half the books reaclierl tkur destination at plu|ng-gaa, 
ami the. remnant was shortly after given to thi0 by 
the siiccossf ul revolutionists. ' 

Such us iiml been (he. course of literaturoiip t6;;<lhis time. Invention 
so it continued until the close of the 6th cepjtuj^d^en 
art of printing, which became known 
years later, was invented in China. A wqU-l^b^ivn Chineaei. 
Eucyclopaidia tells us that on the 8th day;04^ 12th month 
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of thtf thit^entlL y»ar of the reign of Wfiii-ti (SOIi a.i>.), 
it waa ordained .b\ a decree that the various texts iu circu* 
lation should bo ^^(^.\lected, aud should be engraved on wood, 
to be printed published. , .Thus within a few years of 
the time whet^ brought the enlightening 

influences of cL jaiianit^’^ tci these Isles, the art of [)riuting 
—a civilizing only to Christianity— was 

made known in Ch^^ at flrst comparatively little 
use seems to have beto made of the invention, for we are 
told that though it mitde some way during tlie Tang (CIS 
907) and the five' follo>ymg dynasties ^llOT-UOO), it only 
arrived at its full development under the Sung dynasty 
(960-1127), It was during this last opoeli that a furthei 
improvement was ^rtade in the art by the introduction of 
movable types^-^b/'a blacksmith named I'e Cliiiig. This 
inventor, writw Rt. Julien, used to take a paste <»f fine and 
glutinous clay, and make of it regular plates of tlie thick- 
ness of a piece of money, on whicii he eiignivetl the 
characters. For each character he imide a type, which lie 
hardened at the lire. He then placed an iron plate on the 
table, and covered it with a cement composed of resin, 
wax, and lime. When ho wanted to print, he took an 
iron frame divided by perjicndicular threads of the same 
metal, and placing it on the iron plate, ranged his types in 
it. The plate was then held near the fire, and when the 
cement was sufficiently melted, a wooden board was pr(*ssed 
tightly upon it, so as to render the surfacii of the tyi»e 
perfectly even. This method wjia neitluu* convenient n«)r 
expeditious, so says a Chinese writer, when only a fewv co[aos 
of a book were to be printed ; but when a large number 
were required, it printed them off at a prodigious speed. 
Hi«toricu) At this and at later periods the art of printing lias been 
rworrti. turned to no better purpose in China than to the publi(‘a 
tioii of the histories of tln^ various dynasties. Deliarred 
both by the nature of tue material at tlieir command and 
by a lock of original genius from indulging in the liighcr 
branches of imaginative writing, Cliiiie.se autlior.s liav* 
devoted themselves with untiring energy and witli vci^ 
considerable ability to the compilation of informal kui con 
ceming the physical and political features of their own ami 
the neighbouring countries. Each dynasty lia.s its otlici.d 
chronicle of these subjects, and the celebnitiMi colicidion <*f 
twenty-one histories, which form.s a well-nigh unbroken 
record of the nation’s annals, by contemporary autliurs, 
from the 3 d century n.(\ down to the middle of the 17th 
century, forms a notable monument of the imiefatigubh- 
industry of their authors. TJie edition of this huge work 
which stands on the shelve.s of the Chinese library .at th*. 
British Museum is contained in sixty-six Enropean-bouml 
volumes of folio size. In order to facilitate the pri)ce.s.s of 
reference the different histories of wlnVli it is coiiijiosed, 
though th^ vary considerably in extent, are all formed on 
the same model. First in order come the Imperial Records, 
which conjblt of the purely political events which occurred 
in ouch reign; then follow* the Memoirs, includiiig articles 
on mathematical chronology, rites, music, jiiri.sprmhmce, 
political economy, state sacrifices, Jistronomy, elemental 
influence^ geography, lib^raturc, biographies, and records 
of the neighbouring countries. 

O 4 ^ these. Bubjipets they contain a vast amonni of 
valuable. ami varied information, much of whicli p 0 .sse 9 .ses 
considcmhle interest for European readers. The jmsition 
which C^in^ as a nation, h^^^ occiqiii'd aud maintained 
through'^., Ojany centuries has been such as to render her 
the natural depoflitory of the annals of the kingdoms of 
Central and .Eastorn ^ia. With Burniah,’Cochin-Cliina, 
Tibet, Jat^add Oorea as her vassels, with a never-ceasing 
^elatv.TXmip with the tribes of Central Asia, kept up as times 
agd circiimstanciM changed, now as subjects, now as allies, 
aud now as enemies, alone unchanging in her ]K)Iiticai 
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constitution amidst the recurring wrecks of neighbouring 
states, she has had the means at her command of collecting 
masses of ethnological information wdiich are beyond the 
reach of any other people. The movements of the tribes in 
Central Asia, to which her policy has largely contributed, 
are all clearly traced in the d\ nastic annals ; and it w'as 
with the view of placing the record of these within the 
roach of Eiiro[»ean readers that a |»rop«sil w:i.s recently 
made to translate, as a beginning, tlie iiiMory i>i the llan 
dynasty. 

Allied to the.-;!* aiiir.ils are the lnpugiMphii’a! w 01 ks of ^ 
China, wliicli fur breadth of scope ami lur miiiiilemss of 
detail are scarcely to be eqULdlcd in the 1 ileral mv uf 
other country. '1 he most generally conquehensive uj these 
is the Tu //ik (uKff c/o, w hich forms a .l,' •i>griH)iiy uf 

the empire, togetlier with tin* rhitie.se districts oi Mongolia 
ami Manchuria as exiting .since the accessn.n M tlie 
present dynasty. This work, \kliicli consists of .‘k'»h books, 
was published at iVkii.g in lie- j ear 1744. In it each 
j>roviiiCL‘, each jireleetuir, eacli <lepartmeiit, ami e.nli di.''- 
Irict is se[»arately dealt with , and all an* ■'cver.ill) ireiited 
of under the following twenty -four in-aii)iii;s -1. A table 
of the change.^ whieli the di-trii‘t to be de^eiibed has 
undergone during tlui succi ^Mve dynast it - fiuiii rhe liari 
downwards; li. Maj»s; ,‘k .v li.^l ni ihi* ,|’ ; .m-. . Jroin 
tlm various places to the chief t.ovn.s nl the tb’j'aitinent ; 

1. Its iistronuniieiil bearing.s ; 0. Its anci. in c.t ,i:i.ij,hy ; 
d. its geographical po.sitiou and its ijot ibh- kmiblnh; 7. 

The manners and customs of the iuIuil.i.auN ; s. Us 
lortiiicd places; 9. Its culleges and .sciion! , li». The 
census of the. pojmlation ; 11. The tuxes on land; iLb its 
mount. i ins and rivers , Hi. its anti([uitii> ; 11. its meiins 
of defemv ; ir>. iNbrulgi's; J(i. itsd)ki’s , 17. 1 1.'' tombs 
and monuments ; lb. Its lenijdes and .^itul kaii^ ; 19. 

Its iluddhi.sl and Tauuist templo ; ih). !iilrii>ti(‘ n-itive 
olliciai'. from the time of the llan ilynast} duviiwauls ; 21 
t ’olebr.ite,d men aud things; 22. iiluMuuii.^. uomeii; 2o. 

Saints .nnl immortals: 24. The |)rl»du(‘t^ m the M)il. 

(.)n this model distinct topographies haw* also been com* 
pihsl, umier uliieial Mijieriiileiideiice, of every province, 
evi'iy pri'ffclure, every dejuirlmeiit, ami almost every 
district. And not only this, but the waler-\\:iy,s ut China, 

, IS well as the rivens of Mam huri.i, Moiigoli.i, and Tiliet, 
have all been accurately siirve\r‘d and miimtely d«>cribed. 

The narrow Iruin of tlioughl, howe\er, into whieh the 
^y.stem of Chinese education has compres.scd the mind of 
the jKnqde tends to de\e!op in them a lui iilty ioi the 
»»l),>ervaljou of minute details r.ilher thun tf> to-tu’ tlie 
power ot t.aking a correct coinjircliensivc vmw ol iii.\ wide 
.subject. This jiecnlinrity is oliservalde in tin* cl.i.^s of 
wmrLs just sjioken of ; foi* wliile thi-y me w'oiiilirlnlly accu- 
rate as to details, their maps ami gmier.il di ''Ciii tioiis are 
olten Viigiio and nut rust worthy. Jhit wlun we reiueiiiber 
how only recently tlm \»Ty important duty »•[ c.aising sur- 
V‘.‘y.s to be made of the liritish iskiini’ li o. Ii.\‘n under- 
taken by the (lovu’nmeiil, it becoim • ns ralhtr to .speak 
with respect *»f the energy and wisihan .diuun hy llie Chinese 
topogr.qdievs, than to critici.se too ihe.i shortcomings. 

It W'ould not be dealing fairl> I 'V Chinese literature were Emwclo 
wc to leave this part of our riibjrit witlnait referring to 
the historical and literary tmejclopanHas which ft^rm so 
very notable a lealurti in cNeiv library throughout llie 
country. The be.st known of tlicsr compilations, and the 
one which may be tiken as a spei'imcn ol the chis.s, ns the 
irfl?/ heni tfinif /b/u//, by .Ma 'r‘4an lin. Tlds woik Inu 
been more largely dT.iw 11 iijMm b} European authors tiiaii 
ha.«i any other Chinese book of rcferelice, and tlio.se who are 
best ucipiuinlcd with it an* those who speak ino.st highly in 
its praise. One cannot cea.se to admire,” says Remusat, 

‘ the depth of research wliich tlie author was compelled to 
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ri»^ni»,nre. 
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make in order to colled his itmterials, the sagacity ho has 
shown in the arratigerueiit of them, and the clearness and 
precision with winch lie IulS presented tliis multitude uf 
objects in every light. It may fairly he said that this 
excellent work is a library in ilse*lf. and that if (’liineae 
literature contained iu»tliin-'- else, it would oc worth while 
to h’sirii the language ill onit‘r t«> ri'iid it. t)ne has only 
to clioostt the suhjed one \msiios to study, and one linds all 
the laiM.s recorded and classilnd .ill the sDuit-js oi ini’orma* 
tion indicated, and all ih.' ;iiiiji*tiitns cited and discussed. ’ 
‘‘It elevates our opinion," says \Vclls Wiilianis. “ ot a 
nation wiio.so literature can huast of a work like lliis ox- 
liihitiiig .such patient inv.'sligition and candid coiiioariM>n 
of authorities, such v. tried re.^carch and jusi di.M-riniinaliDn 
of wliat is truly iinoMrtnnt. .ind .so e\lciisi\*' -i mass of lacl.s 
and oiuniona upon i!\i r\ siihu ct of hismiu-il ml *rest.'‘ 

111 |H)int of size and imporlanc. , hi»\\i‘\e, tins ciicvclo- 
paedia yields jdacc to one other, entitled l\»n urn too shno 
UrikchuKj^ or A (^om/ilHe Coliei iion of A iirunt ntu/ Minin n. 
Books, During the reign ot the KnipiTor Kan; he (Dili I - 
17lil) it occiiiTetl to that monarch tli.il, in view' of the 
gradual all cration.s which wiTc lu.ing imrodnccd into the 
texts of works of inlerest ami value, it would he advisable 
to reprint such from the old ediliotis. lie liiereiore 
appointed a eommi.ssion, an. I din'cted them to reprint in 
<uie huge collection all sindi works as they might deem 
worthy of preservation. A comolele set (U « upper ivpc was 
cast for the undertaking, ami when the cominisioiier-v 
brought their labours to a <*lose, they were able to la\ 
before the emperor a very juilpalde i»roof of their diligenc- 
in the shape of a comnilalion eoiisislmg of (ll(hj volumes. 
The coiitemta they divided under tliirrv -iwo heads, embr.ic 
iiig works on every subject coiitaimsl in the national 
literature. Only a small cditmn w.is printed oil' in the 
first instance, and bcK'n^ long the ( inveiiirmud, yielding to 
the iiecessitie-s of a sevi'n* inoneiarv crisis onlered the 
copper type employed to }»rint it to bt* mehed down for 
cash Thus only a few <*opi»s (tj (he liist e<ldJon are in 
existence, and it is but rarelv that om' limis its wav into 
tlie market. It .so happens, liowrver ihar om* i.> now (lb7G) 
for sale at IVking, and it is mm-h to l>e iioped that tins copy 
of a W’ork which is the laru'.st in the woiid, nimpic of its 
kind, and incapaldc of reproduction, may, lliooLdi ar present 
fate is adverse, tind its way to tlie .sheive.s tjf some one of 
the great libraries of the We.st. 

Space w’ouM fail were we even to refer to the immense 
niindber of biographies and of work‘d on tin* sciences, on 
education, and on jiiriM)rml.*m*e, wlm-h ha\«* from time to 
time issued, and are .-.till issmnu, from tli.‘ pre.ssi'.sin (’hina. 
Nor need the litcratiiri! of tin* reij'M"iis seeUof (^hiiia - lie 
ConfucianLsts, the limldlii.sts, and I in- l.iom.Ms detain us 
long, .since the works ol (\mtiicms liav«* already been 
noticed, and since the great bulk ot (:iime.<e Ibuhlhist 
literature is of Indian origin. It remain'^, thir-.oiv lur 
us to refer only to the T.nan^t lib riim- nin.d* has its 
foundation in 77/c SiVra of toiiso/i omt I o' /. bv Laoii- 
tsze, the founder of the sect, bike ( '■.iiiuciu'i ol wii.mi he 
was a contemporary, he hehl ollic** at the ca»ini ol (,'how ; 
but being lc.s.s ambitious tlian the .sage, lu* retired early 
from Ins po.*^t. ami wo are ttdd that a^ li* jm si d 1 Im* frontier 
ou }ii.s way we.stvvanl, whither vve know ma in' hl,ic<*il di the 
lnrid.s of the ofheer in cliarge of the fnniiit r mi.anl a .small 
v«)liime, which embodied the re.sults of hi. meditations. 
According to the iritcr[)rctation fiut itpen In;- sy.sleni thus 
e.\ pounded by the famous commentator (dioo lie, it would 
appear to bear a strong analogy to t^ose of the (^uietists 
and Maniclielsts. “ baou-tsze a scheme of philosophy,” he 
tells 113, “ con.sists in modesty, self-emptinc.ss, in being void 
of desires, quiet and free from exertion, in being self-empty, 
retiring, and self-controlling in actual life.” But bcyoml 
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this his great object seems to have been to efucidate and 
develoi) Jiis idea of the relations betwecy-sometliing which 
he calls Tauu and the universe. To this Taou, Laou-tsze 
refem all things as the ultimate ideal nnitv, of tlie universe. 

All things originate from Taou, coi/orml|to Taou, and to 
Taou they at last return Formless, it is pe cause of form. 

It is an eternal road ; along ^ai^piftgs and all things 
walk ; but no being made it, for ifTis being itself, and yet 
iiotliiiig. Jt is the path, and also the path goers, and every- 
tliiUL' ami nothing, and the cause and eflbct of all. 

'rius IS a siiflie.ietitly my.4ical foundation to allow of any 
superstructures, liowever wildly superstitious, to be based 
upon It.. Ami just as the religion of ancient Itome became 
iiuTiisled and overlaid by Miperstitiojjs vanilic.s gathered 
from I'^gypt, and Iroiii vvlieicver tim Roman arms penetrated^ 

.so the teachings of Laou ts/.e have been debased and 
disligiiriul in llie hands of latcT writers, who, casting aside 
his proloitiid s)iiru!a1ions. bii.sy themselves with the pursuit 
of immortalilv, tin; si^arcli after the philosopher’s stone, the 
use of aiiiulcbs, with tlie oliscrvaiice of fasts and sacrifices, 
rituals and charms, and the indefinite multiplication of 
objects of worslii|i 

in (diiim, as cl, where, the first development of literary Poftr^jJ 
talent i.s loiiml in jioetry. 'llie songs and ballads which 
form tin* /look of D./e.?, already sjioken of, date back to a Rooti 
tiiiu* lung aiiteeedint to the production of any works of Otle* 
which we. laive knovvle Ige. Jn those early days, before 
China was C'liina, the then empire was divided into a 
niiinb(ir of feudal sbites, all of which, however, acknow- 
ledged fealty to the ruling sovereign, at whoso court wore 
i numiier oi iiiiisie luusters and historiographers, whase 
duty it was to e.olleet and set to music the songs of the 
[n‘o|*le and to preserve llie historical records of the empire, 
in strict imitation of tin*, mi rro and mgs ¥i their liege lord 
the lend.it(»ry [»rine(‘s nnnilxrcif among their retinuerf 
ufftoers of like po.v^ilion and prof issing similar functions. 

At .staled niien.ils Ihe.M, (innei'S, acc()nipani(3d by their 
follovviier.s, wen*, in tin* habit of meeting the king at certain 
riicogni/eii olace.> to take ordiT.s fm’ thelutiire and to receive 
credit or biaiin* as the cjuse mnrht be for their pa^t conduct 
On such oeea.sion^ tin*, mii.^n iiMsters would carry with them 
the ballads and son.gs eulh etett in their ])rincipalities, and 
]M'e.sent them to tlieir supi-nor at the royal court. Tlie.s© 
he w'uiiid colleet and cia.ssjly, reminding one uf Queen 
Elizabeth’s minister, who, neeurling to the Spectator^ 

“had all manner ot books and ballads brought to him, of 
what kiiul .soever, and took ;_Teal notice how much they 
took with l)it3 ])Ho[»le; upon vNiiieh ho would, and certainK 
might very well jmlge ot tiu iv prc.scnt dispositions, and of 
Mie most proper way of iiiipiying them according to hi.H 
own piir|H».M‘s. ’ Thus it iiappi iied, tliat at the time of 
('oiifu(aii.H tliere cxisled an olhcial collection of some 3000 
.s(mg.s. On these llu- s:e/e set to work, and, in tho word* 
of the historian Sze nia T.see.ii. “ho rejected those wliicii 
were, only n Mctihoiib of others, and selected those which 
Would be. .serviceable for the inculcation of propriety and 
i|gljteoiisness.’ *Such lie arranged to the number of 31 1 
under four head-, nniiK'ly, “National Airs,” the “Lesser” 
and the “(Ireater Ivulogics and tin* “Song of Homage,” and 
gave the title i»f >S7/e //«</, or Book of Qdes^ to tho collection. 

If wc can imagine ourselves seated in the study of the 
royal miiii.^tcr, searching with him into the ball^s thus 
laid befon>, uH for an indicat^m of the temper and mind of 
the ]icople among whom they had had their birth, we 
should be inclined to congratulate him on tho easy task 
eutru.sted to him of governing such a population. Through 
most of them there breathes a quiet calm and patriarchal 
simplicity of thought and life. There are lenf ot 
war, little tumult of the camp, but, on the contrary^a 
spirit of peaceful repose, of family love, and of religions 
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feeling. Vo have brought before the minds eye the 
lowly cottage, v^ere dwell a family united by the bonds 
of affection and of duty. Their food is the produce of the 
soil and the, spi/ils of the chase. The highest ambition of 
the men is Ut ezcc\ as archers and charioteers, and their 
religious wdiAJpds the same^ as that which, untainted by 
Buddhism or any vvtiisPviijt rai of philosophical teaching, is 
now practised at thuOiOipdhal temples of heaven and earth, 
by the emperor’ only as high priest. Tlieir wives are 
objects of affectiblt and respect, and though in one song wo 
find the belief expressed that a wise woman will ruin a 
city,” yet there aeiems to have been abundance of regard 
for honest housswives who did their duty, who shared 
the toil of their husbands, and enjoyed with them the 
simple pleasures within their reach. 

It is true that now and again wo meet with traces of 
scenes of revelry bordering on licentiousness; but their 
idyllic surroundio^, and the absence of all violence, deprive 
the most dissolute descriptions of all vulgarity and coarse* 
ness. More seripUH by faf are the wailing coinplaiuts of 
misrule and tyranny under which the sui)jects of certain 
princes groan. But oven here there are no .signs of 
insubordination or tumult; the remedy which suggests 
itself to a people patient and long suffering to a degree 
is to emigrate beyond the reach of the tyrant, not to rise 
in rebellion against him. In the following lines, for 
instance, the writer begs his friends to lly with him from 
the oppression and misery prevailing in his native state, 
which he lifcjBS to the north wind and thickly falling 
snow : — • 

“Cold blows the North wind ; 

Thickly falls the snow. 

, Oh come all ye that love me, 

TjCt’a join liainls and go. 

P/an we any longer slay, 

Victiujs to this dire <lismay 

Foxes and crows were looked upon as creatures uf evil 
omen, and so, giving play to his imagination, lie tells us 
that the only variations noticeable in the monotony of the 
present distress were these prognostics of future evil, in 
these words ; — 

“ Nought red is seen but foxes, 

Nor anght else black but crows. 

Oh come all ye that love me, 

Let *8 lly before our foes. 

Cau we any longer stay, 

Victims to this dire dismay ? 

Though the style and diction of these songs are of the 
simplest description, yet through some of tlunn there runs 
a rich vein of sentiment, and in forming a judgment on 
them it is necessary to remember that tliey are not studied 
poems, but simply yvbat they profess to bo, songs of the 
people. Like all political ballads aiso,mauy of them refer 
to contemporary events about which we know next to 
nothing. We are therefore much in the hands of the 
commentsliors, and they tell us that the following song is 
intended to 'depict a rural scene, in which an industrious 
wife impresses on her husband the necessity of early rising, 
and enooorages him to make virtuous and respectable 
acquamtoees: — 

“ ‘ up, husband, here 's the day I 
' ■ * Not yet, wife, llie dawn ’s still grey. 

•1 -H- • Chit up, sir, and on the right 
'‘V' .jSee the morning -"^ir shines bright, 
off slumber, and prepare 
' and goose to shoot and snare. 

]^ur darts and line may kill 
^;^;.;;lwiU.drCss for you with slcill. 

^BH^htched by a cheerful glass ; 

• While your lute its aid imparts 

' To gmtify and soothe our hearts. 


** * On all wdiom you may wish to know 
1 'll girdle ornaments bestow ; 

And girdle ornaments I '11 send 
To aiiv one wlio calls you friend ; 

With him whoht* love for you’s abiding 
My girdle oriuiiiients divi«liiig.’ ’’ 

Jiook of Uiles^ pt. i. bk. vii. Ode 8.) 

One other wc will quote, taken from the songs of homage, 
or hymns which were sung either by or^befure the emperor 
when ho sucriliced as high priest to (luJ. We are told 
that this one was .sung b}’ King Souen on the oceiLsion of a 
great drought in the .Sth century u.v. In it ho expostulates 
with (lod for bringing this misery upon him, and expresses 
his belief that he had a right to expect succour instead of 
disaster from the Most High. 

“ llrigblly rr.sph iiilriit in the sky rcvolvod 
The milky nay. 

Tlic monarcli cried, Alas ’ 

\Vhsit crinu* is ours, that Ib aveii thus sends on us 
Death and llisorder, that with blow on bb)W 
Famine attacks us '{ 

Surely 1 liavc grudged 
To God no vietima ; till •uir .doi** is spent 
Of tokens. Why is it 1 am imt lie.ijil ? 

Kage.s the droiiglit. 'fhe lulls an parched, and dry 
The streams. ^I'he deimm ol the drought 
Destroys like one wlio .scatters liery flame.s. 

Terrified by the burning heal my lieait, 

My mourning heart, secins all cousunted with fire. 

Tho man) dukes and minislers ol the jmst 
Pay me no lieed. 

0 God ! from Thy great Heaven 
Send me permi.s.siou to withdraw my.sclf 
into seclusion. 

Fearful is the drought. 

I hesitate, I dread to go away. 

Why has the drought been sent upon my land ? 

No eau.Mc for it know I. Full eaily ro.se 
My jtrayers for a goo«l year ; not late was I 
In otfring saciifiee unto tlie Lords 
Of tho four quarters and the land. 

Afar 

In the high Heaven Clod ILslen.s iiut. And yet 
Surely a reverent iinin as I have been 
To all intelligent Sjunts should not be 
The victim ol tlieir ijveiwln lining wrath.’* 

{The Hook of Ufiis, pt. iii. bk. iii. Ode 4 .) 

Such is the poetry of the Jiook of Odes, and buch we 
sliould have ex|)ectitd to find it, since the earliest sjiccimen.s 
of poetry in every land partake of a simple and religious 
nature, are crude in their measure, and are wanting in that 
harmony whicli is begotten of study and cultivation. The 
Chinese say of poetry tluit the /looku/ Odes may be likened 
to its roots, that during tlie Han and Wei dynasties it 
burst into foliage, and tliat during the Tang dynasty 
(G20-907) it came into full bloom. Certainly ilie change j^i«r 
that came over it after the time of Confueius is very poetry 
marked. Instead of the peaceful odes of Ins day, ^^e find 
pieces reflecting the un.s»,tlled eomlition of political and 
social affairs. Song.s breathing lire and sword, mingled 
with, wild fancies, the ollsjiring of Taouist tcucliing, have 
taken the place of the domestic ballads of the Book if Ode^, 

The simple monotheistic belief of the early Cliinese is 
exchanged for a superstitious faith in a host of gods and 
goddesses, tvho hautiL e\erv bill, and dance in every glade. 

As a specimen of the jioctry of this period, we may quote 
the following “ Lament of a Soldier on a Campaign,” by 
Sun Tsze-king, of tlie MVi dynasty ^ 

“On the hilly way bhiw.s the morning breeze ; the 
Autumn shrubs ;iro veiled ii)^mist niid rain. 

The whole city c^Airis us far on our way, providing u» 
with rat ions bir a tlioirsniul li. * 

Tlieir very vM»rst h.i\e the tliice Fates done. Ah me! 
hew ••an I be s.ived ? Tliere is nought inoie 
bitter tbiiii an early death. Do not the Gods desiro 
to gain perpetuai youth ? 


V. . *84 
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As Sorrow ami IlappiHoss, so ai*o Fortune and Misfortiinn 
intmuin^led. Heaven and Karth are the 
tnoiilds in which we nrc formeii, ami in them is 
there nothin^:' wliieh does not bear aijjniticance. 

Far iribi the future looks the aa«»e, early striving to 
avert ealaiuity. Hut wlu> can exaiiiine his own 
heart, scrutinize it by the liglit of heaven, regulate 
it for his present life, and [ireserve it for the 
old age wliich is to come ? 

Longer grows the distance from what I have left 

bidiind me : my trouble \s greater than I can bear. ’ 

With other poets this new phuso of belief encouraged a 
contempt for life, and an uncertainty of all bo 3 ’nnd it ; and 
these during the first two centurioa gave vent to tlndr 
indifference in odes advocating the Kpiciirean jdiilosophy, 
“ Let us eat and drink, for tomorrow we di»i.” Light 
short dynasties, limes of confusion and disorder, followed 
after the Han dynasties (!2()G rc. to ilL’l a.d.) and then 
came the Tang dynasty (020-907), a period which is 
looked back ujion as Ixiiiig the golden age of literature, as, 
indeed, it wa.s in every field wliich marks a nation’s 
greatness. It was during this epoch that imperial armies 
occupied Tlokhani and Samarcand, that tlio Buddhist 
traveller Ileiien-fsang made his way to India, and to 
every spot rendert'd sacred by the presence of Buddha, 
and that the softening influences (^f Christianity were 
introduced by the Ncstorians into the ''''Ty heart of the 
empire. It was a time of prosperity nnd peace. Literature 
nourished, and .skill and art were eiiiiiloycd to soften and 
add harmony to the national poetry. The four syllables, 
of which nearly all the lines in the l](n>k of Odes were 
composed, were exchanged for fivt‘ aiul seven. The sub- 
jects also parttjok of the cliaugi'. J.c Tai-pili, the greatest 
poet of his time, tumal his lyre to notes on the pleasures 
of wine and of lieauty, wdiicli w'ould have done honour to 
Anac Eve ’easts amid the parterres of gardens 
rich with the bhxuii of a thousand flowers furnished themes 
upon which ho and his imitators w'on* never tired of dilating. 
Such sonnets are sometimes pretty, and occasionally the 
ideas they contain are striking ; but the di.sad vantages of 
the language and of education w’eigli heavily upon tlun’r 
authors, and they seldom rise beyoml the level of the mere.st 
mediocrit}". The following is t!ik(Mi from the wTitings of 
the [)()ct jii.st mentioned, ami is translated el 

verbiitim 

A Snliffirif ('’(trniisf on a I)ny in Sjiring 
“ Tlu; cast wiml faii^ a gi'iillc biceze, 

The slrvams and trees glory in the liii«rli(ne.ss of tin* Spring, 

The liright sini ilinniniate't tlie gn-en shriilm, 

Ami the falling ihiwers aie scalleivi] nml j]y away. 

The Holitary cloud rctre.its tn tlie holhov liill. 

The birds return to tln-ir h-afv haunts. 

K\ery being iias a ivfuge whither li<- may turn, 

1 alone liave nothing to whi(di to cling. 

S*), srati'd opposite the innnri sliiniiig o\-r tlie clilf, 

I diiiik and sing to the fragrant bliissnins." 

Of e]»ic poetry the Chinese know notliing, and this need 
not surprise us wdieii we rcmcml>e,r liow' entirely that styU* 
of writing was an importation from (Ircece into Western 
Eurojie; and Voltaire tells us that, when he w\a.s thinking 
of i)iibli>.]nng tlic he consulted a friend on the 

subject, who recuinmended him to give up the undertaking, 
for,’’ said he, “ the French have not epic heads.” Neilher 
havfi the Chinese. A sustained elbu’t of imagination is 
(lilliciilt to them, and the strict laws of rhyme and imdre 
I •r.iiii.ui. ' which hamp'er the jHict wamld make a lengthened poem in 
literature. Chinese llie w'ork of a lifetime. Jt is prob:ibly due to this 
cause that the literature Show's no instjince of real dramatic 
poetiy. Their dram-ijS abouml with short lyrical pieces, 
winch are introduced to break the monotony of the dialogue ; 
]>ut dramas in ver>e are unknown, exce[)t in the case of 
low plays WTitten in vulgar rhythm. As, however, love 
for the drama is one of the most noticeable features of the 


Chinese character, every encouragement Imis been given to 
playwrights, and this branch of litoratunrts therefore well 
supplied both as regards matter and bulk. The most 
celebrated plays are contained in a coUectien entitled The 
Hundred Play» of the Yuen ftanw of which have 

been translated into European languages, a/u one of which, 
the Oi'phan of ChaoUy served as tJfe grj^Kirfwork of Voltaire’s 
tragedy, HOrphelin de la Chine, Tl^f dramas are divided 
in the playbooks into acts, generally four or five, but oa 
there is an absence of all scenery, and as the dresses are 
never changed during the piece, 'the acting is as a rule 
continuous throughout without break or interval. The 
stage directions are given in their books as in ours, but 
not with the same minuteness. “ Enter ” and “ exit ” are 
cxjiresseil by “ ascend ” and “ descend,” and ** aside,” by 
“ turn the back and say.” By the rules of the Chinese, 
as was the case also in the Creek drama, only two players 
are all )\ved to have possiission of the stage at any one time. 

This, and the absence of all scenery, obliges the dramatists 
to put in the mouths of the actors long pieces of spoken 
narrative, much after tlui manner of the prologues in the 
plays of jMiripide.s, wliich appear tame and heavy to a 
European sj)ectator act* list umed to have the plot and locality 
cxplaiiu'd by dialogue ami scenery. The plots are for the 
most part simjile and well sustained. The unities, though 
sometimcH observed, arc more often disregarded, especially 
that of [)lace, the characterH being frequently sent to difl’ereiit 
parts of the country in the same act, and made to inform 
the .audience of their whereabouts by the siiiple expedient 
of walking up and down tlu*. stage, and exclaiming, “Now 
I am at such and such n ])l:ic(*,” or “ at sucli and such a 
house.” The acting, generally sjieaking, is good. The 
Chinese aixi acb'rs by nature, and are no doubt a good deal 
inqmived by their inherent cimniii;; ami \fant of sincerity, 
which make the.m quick of observation and fertile in 
n'source, and in every day life enable them easily to catch 
the tone of those with w'hom they associate, and on the 
stage to assume the characters they wish to represent. 

The theatre is in Cliina, as it was in Greece, national 
and religious. It is uiulcr the direct control of the law, 
and is closed by imperial edict during all periotls of public 
mourning, while at the same time it ]»lay8 a prominent part 
at all the yearly religious festivals. In order to give sumo Atwtrai t 
idc .1 of the substance and [dut of a Chinese drama, w^o will ^ 
quote from ISir John Davis’s (J/iinu an abstract of a play, 
which he has translated and [uiblished at full length, entitled 
The Heir in Old Aye. This piece serves, as is observed by 
the translator, to illustrate the conseciuenccs which the 
Chinc.se attach to the due performance of the oblations at 
the tonil>.s of departtul ancestors, and also the true relation 
of the handmaid to the legitimate wife. The dramatis 
persoiKP are, he says, “ made up entirely of the members of 
a family in the muldle class of life, consisting of a rich old 
man, his w ife, a handmaid, his nephew, his son-in-law, and 
his daughter.” The old man, having no son to console him 
ill his age, and to perform the obsecjuics at hLs tomb, had, 
like tlie Jewish patriarch, taken a liandmaid, whose preg- 
nancy is announced at the ojiening of the play, in which 
the old man commences W'ith saying, “I am a man of 
Tung-ping Foo,” Ac. Jn order to obtain from Heaven a 
son, instead of a daughter, he makes a sacrifice of sundry 
debts due to him, by burning the bonds, and this pro- 
])itiatory holocaust serves at^lhe same time to quiet some 
scruples of cori.science as to the mode in which part of his 
money had been acquired. He then delivers over his afi’aii's 
to his w'ife and his married daughter, dismissing his nephew 
(a deceased brother’s son) with a hundred pieces of silver^ 
to seek his fortune, as he had been subjected atTiome to 
the {lersecution of the wife. This clone, the old man sete 
out for his estate in the country, recommending the mother 
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of hia expected to the humane treatment of the family, 
and with the hope, of receiving from them speedy congratu- 
lations on the birth of a son. 

I'he son-in-liiwlnowvbetrays to the daughter his di.sapi)oint- 
ment at the' explctetr birth, since, if it prove a girl, they 
shall lo.se half th?^anuly property, and if a son, tlio whole. 
Hia wife quiets him' a iiint how easily the handmaid 
may be got rid of, aria the old man persuaded that she 
had suildenly disappeared; and shortly afterwards both 
the .son in-law and the audieiico are left to infer that she 
had actually contrived fo make away with her. In the 
mean time the old man waits the result in great anxiety ; his 
family appear in succession to console him for the loss 
of his hopes. In oho bitterne.ss of his disappointment, 
ho bursts into tears and exprc.s.sfis bis suspicions of foul 
play. He then attributes his misfortunes to his biriiicr 
thirst for gain, resolvc.s to fast for seven days, and to bestow 
alms publicly at a neighbouring tcinplo, in the hope tliat 
the object of his charity may treat him as a father. 
Among tho beggars at the temple his nejvliew apptsrrs in 
the mo.st hopeless state of poverty, being reduced to take 
up his lodgings under the fll^n!le(^ of a pnttory; ho is 
insulted by the .son-in-law, and reproached by tJie old wife, 
but his uncle, moved with compassion, contrives to give 
him a little money, and eiirnostly advises him to be 
punctual in visiting the tombs of his family at tho 
approaching spring, assuring him tlmt a dm* attention to 
thoso sacred rites must ultimately lend to prosperity. It is 
on tho inijiortanco attached to the sepnh‘hral ceremonies 
that tho whole drama is made to turn. 

The nephew accordingly aiqu^virs at tlie tombs, performs 
his oblations as well as his jawerty will admit, and invokes 
the .sliades of his ancestors to grant him their protection. 
He no sooner dt'parls t^'an the old man appears with his 
wife, expressing their indignation that their own daughter 
and .son-in-law had neglected to come with the customary 
offerings. They observe, from the appearances at the 
Bejmlchre, that their nephew must have been there. Tin' 
scene at the tombs, and the n'flectioiis of the old man 
thiTCon, have considerable interest ; he reasons with liis 
wife, and convinces her that tho ne[)hew is nearer in blood 
and more worthy than the .son-in-law ; .she relents, and 
expresses a wish to make him reparation ; he appears, and 
a reconciliation takes place, and he is received back into 
the family. The son in-law and daughter now enter uith 
a great bustle and a procession, to perform the ceremonies, 
but arc received with bitter reproaches for their lardy piety 
and ingratitude, and forbiildcn to enter the dotirs again. 

On the old man’s birthday, however, they claim pcniiis- 
sion to pay their respects, when, to the boundless .surprise 
and joy of the father, hia daughter presents him with the 
long-lost handmaid and child, bolli of whom, it appears, 
had been secreted by tho daughter, unknown to lier jealous 
linsband, who supposed they w^re olherwiao disposc'd of. 
The daughter is taken back, and the old man divides his 
money in three equal shares, between Ikt, In's nephew, and 
his newly-found son, — the play concluding with exjire.ssions 
of jny and gratitude that tho venerable liero of the piece 
bad obtained an “heir in his old age.'’ 

This play furnlshe.s us with a very good ty]»e of Chinese 
plays in general. The incidents are true to life, but they 
have no psychological interest about them. There i.s t)o 
delineation of character in it,’!ind there is notliing in tho 
plot to make it more appropriate for tlic gnmndwurk uf a 
play than for that of a novel. Tn the works of fiction wo 
are treated only to the same crude narration of facts, 
jyithout any hist representation of nature. P.xaggerated 
sentiments, which always precede correct reasoning ami 
rSftned simplicity, fill the pages of their works of fiction, 
rendering them favourites only with those who are taught 


to judge of them according to their own standard of ta.sto. 
Of tho characters portrayed, wo have to judge only from 
actions attributed to tiicni, which are strung together \\ith 
no connecting link.s, except those .supf>licd by tlie iteration 
of details, which are wcarisonii; tf) a degree. Several iiovcLs 
have been trunslatcd into Kiigli.sh by Sir .John Davis and 
others ; but, from tho causes 1 have desenhed, few have 
attracted any public interest. Svuiic, of their .shorter tales, 
being to a great extent purged of the cumbrous repetition.s 
coiiimon to larger works, are better fitted for translation, 
and the novelty of many of the .situations :ind im'ident.s 
.serves to keep alive the attention of the reader. Unfor- 
tunately the tone of most C’hinese novels is imt sueli as to 
afford any palliation for the drearine.ss of tlioir fontents. 
If Chinese novelists are to believed, virtue in women and 
honour in men are to be found only in a few rar(‘ly-gifT*'d 
individiial.s, and this has been si> constantly iii'-isted «»n, 
that it appears to have heeoine one of those beliefs winch 
have been the means of tht‘ir own justification. 

ff then, having considered the ])iistaii<l |*resent literature 
of China, w^e cast a glanet* into tin* fill me, the prospect is 
not encouraging. Already i‘very swhjeet within the .seojie 
of Cliinc.se authors has l)i*eti largi‘Iy treated of mid 
infinitely elaborated. Kverv grain of wheat has long ago 
been beaten out of it, and any furtlu-r l.ii'oiir e\|iemhd 
upon it can but be as thrashing out iif straw, 'riu- oulv 
hope for the future of the literature is that atVonh-d by tlu* 
importation of foreign knowh'dge and iwpcrienec into Iho 
country. Kor many years tli(*se can only be iiitnubiecd in 
the .shape of translations of hooks. Ihit the time w ill come 
wh(*n Cluiiese authors wall think for tlieinsi-Ives ; and when 
that period arrives, they will learn to estimate their present 
loudly-vaunted literature at its true value. 

(jftvn'nwnit. 

The government may be deseiibod as a patriareha) 
despotism. The emperor is the father of his ]»eo|ile, and 
as a father is responsible for the training and behaviour of 
his chihlren, receiving blame when they jirove unworthy, 
and rcw’ard when tln*y sliow^ theinselv'*s to be virtuous; so 
is the people’s W'elfare tlu? em[»eror’s tiist care, and their 
preservation from all harm, both nii»ral and |>hysieal, liis 
first tlu ty. When tho people beenmo unruly the. empch)!* 
views their conduct as the result of his own negligence or 
w'ant of wisdom, and wdien peace ]»rovails lie aeeepf.s it a.^ 
the conseepumee of his fatherly solicitude ami can*. Jake a 
father, also, he holds autocratic sway over his lionsdiold, - 
tho empire. Tn his hand lies the poWT-r of life mid death. 
Whom ho wall he slays, and w’hom he will lie keej»s 
alive. But there is a limit to his ahsohitiMU. The duties 
attaching to the relations existing between enij»en>r and 
people arc reciprocal; and, while it is the duty of the 
subject to render willing and suhmi.*^si\e obedience to the 
.sovereign so long as his rule i^^ just and beneficent, it Ls 
also incumbent on him to resist, lii.s authority so .soon as he 
ceases to bo a minister of Cod for good. Tlii.s saereil right 
of rebellion was di.stinetly taught by C«)iifiieiiLs, and was 
t*inphasized by Mencius, who wi-nt tlie hui.glh ()f asserting 
that a ruler who, by the practice of injustice and opjiression, 
had forfeited hi.s right to rule, should not only be dethroned, 
but might, if eireumstanees rtMpiircd it, be put to death. 

All this carries us hmk to a very ]>rimitive .state \)f 
society— to one W'hieh piohably existed among the (’hiiieso 
immigrants wdio fii.st. .settled j>ii tho jilains ot China, and 
w’hieli has hi'cn perpetuated doWn to tlie present day 
unaltered and without interru[>ti(m. Tlint among the 
changing fates t>f empires this system should lune birn so 
amiratelv inaintaiiUMl in China thnmgh so many centurieu 
is a fact into the causes of which it is worth while to 
inquire. We liml it pictured in the records which make up 
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the Hook of History, the earliest of \\'hich carry us bock to 
the time of Noah, and we find it enforced in the writings 
of the great apostle of patriarchal institutions, Confucius, 
and in all the other works which go to make up the nine 
classics. The reverence with which these Scriptures are 
viewed lias been the principal means of perpetuating the 
primitive form of Chinese imperialism. The contents of 
tlieir pages form the stmiy of every schoo/boy, and supply 
the only themes at the competitive examinations through 
which every one must pass who seeks an ollicial career. 
Thus the mind of the nation is constantly and almost 
exclusively turned towards them, and tlieir dogmas have 
bei'Diiie part and parcel of the national training. The 
isolation in which China, owing to her geographical and 
political position, has been wrapt for so many centuries has 
pri!ventt*(l the introduction of foreign ojmiions and litera- 
ture, and the national mind has been so emasculated by the 
constant contemplation of these ready-made models of 
excellence, that neither from without nor from within has 
there been any temptation to Chinamen, by the creation of 
new ideas, on this or any other subject, to dissent from the 
di(;ta of Coiifncius and hia predecessors, and the result has 
been that such as the government was in their time so it 
is at the present day. 

The whole theory of government is the embodiment of 
parental and filial jnety. As the people are the children of 
the emperor, so is he the Teen-tsze ortho Son of Heaven; and 
standing in this intoriiiediary position, it ])ertains to him, 
and to him alone, to mediate between his father, Heaven, 
Imperial and his children, his subjects. His sacrifices and prayers 
BacriUces. to Heaven are conducted with great parade and ceremony. 
The chief of these state observances is the sacrifice at the 
W'intcr solstice, wdiich is performed before sunrise on the 
morning of the 21st of December at the altar of Heaven. 
The form of this altar is peculiar. “It consists of a triple 
circular terrace, 210 feet wide at the base, 150 in the 

middle, and 1)0 at the top The emperor, with his 

immediate suite, kneels in front of the tablet of Sbangdis 
(The Suppciiie Being, or Heaven), and faces the north. Tbo 
platform is laid with marble stones, forming nine concentric 
cinjics ; the inner circle consists of nine stones, cut so as 
to fit with close edges round the central stone, which is a 
perfect circle. Hero the emperor kneels, and is surrounded 
first by the circiles of the terraces and their enclosing W'alls, 
and then by tlie circle of tlie liori/.oii. lie then seems to 
Lii isclf and to his court to be in the centre of the universe, 
and turning to the north, assuming the attitude of a subject, 
he acknowledges in prayer and by his pi^sition that he is 
inff-rior to Heaven, and to Heaven alone. Bound him on 
the pavement are the nine circles of as many Heavens, 
consisting of nine stones, then eighteen, then twenty-.seven, 
and .so on in successive multiples of nine till the square of 
nine, the favourite number of Chinese pbilosojdiy, is 
reached in the outermost circle of eighty-one stones.” On 
this occasion, also, a bullock of two years old, and without 
blemish, is olFcrcd as a wliolc-bnrntollcring in a green 
jiorcclain furnace which stands cli»se beside the altar. 

lint though occupying the lofty ])o.sition de.scribcd, the 
power witddod by the emperor of (’hina is circumscribed 
by cenuiiouiiil laws and hampered by precedents. His 
whole life is one continual round of ceremonial observances. 
From the day on wliicli he ascends the throne to the time 
^hcii he is earned to his tomb in the Fiistern Hills, his 
Lours and almost minutes have special duties appointed to 
them by the lioard of Vitos. He never leaves his j)alace 
except on stale occasions, and everj' relaxation from the 
cares of sovereignty' must therefore bo foiirnl within its 
walls. It is thus that the temptations of harem life have 
been the ruin of so many emperors, and it is rarely the 
case that such sovereigns are to be met with as Kaug-he 


[gotibnhxnt. 

and Keen-lung, who reigned in the last two eSnturies, and 
each of whom devoted sixty years ^ his reign to the 
high duties of his position and to the charms of literary 
pursuits. > » 

In all affairs of state the empeufjr i| assisted in his Govern- 
deliberations by the Suy ko, or priv]g( council, which, 
according to the regulations of the grcfsent dynasty, con- 
i>ists of. nine Maneboos and seveqa^iiinameii; and the ad- 
ministrativo departments are presided over by six boards, 
namely, the Board of War, the Board of Punish- 
ments, the Board of Ofiicc, the Ceremonies, tlie 

Board of Revenue, and the Board of Works. Besides 
these there are the Board of Music and that of the Censors; 
and this last, though an inferior office, ^xercises considerable 
influence, since its officers, both in the capital and in the pro- 
vinces, are encouraged to criticise freely^^tbe actions of the 
mandarins and even of the emperor himself. Like many 
of the other branches of Government, this one has fallen a 
victim to a great extent to the corruption which prevails 
throughout all the departments, but it is still at times 
instrumental in bringing to light official misdeeds; and only 
lately a general in command of an army, acting against the 
Mahometan rebel.s in North-Western China, was degraded 
and dismissed from his post for crimes with which he was 
first charged by a censor. 

Tbo provincial governments are mainly self-governed. Provincial 
Each province (in a few cases, two conjointly) is presided 
over by a viceroy, who is supreme within hia jurisdiction, 
and who has, in cases of emergency, the power of life and 
death in his hands. Next to him comes the governor, 
whose authority in all matters relating to the province is 
second only to that of the viceroy. After these two 
oflicials tlie treasuier holds the highest rank. He con- 
trols the finances of tlie whole province, receiving the 
taxes and paying tlie salaries t>f the mandarins. The 
judge, the salt commissioner, and the grain collector are 
the only other mandarins whose authority extends over 
the whole province, the remaining officials being charged 
with the government of the various divisions into which 
the provinces are divided. The chief of them is the Taou- 
tai, or iritendant of circuit, who has a direct general 
superintendence over all the afiairs of the circuit intrusted 
to his charge. Eacli circuit is divided into a number of 
piefcctures and sub-prefectures which are administered by 
prefects and sub-prefects, and these, again, are subdivided 
into districts over each of which is placed a magistrate. 
Subordinate to this last-named ofticer are a host of petty 
oflicials, among whom the coroner is one of {the most 
important. Each iirovince collects its own taxes, pays its 
own expenses, and supports its own army and navy. Its 
oflicials are held rcspoiisible for the preservation of peace 
within its borders, and are compelled to contribute a fixed 
sum annually to the expenses of the Peking Government. 
Mandarins of all classes are divided into nine ranks, each 
distinguished by the button W'orn on the top 6f the cap. 

These buttons follow thus in order of 8U{)criority*^fir8t and • 
highest, a plain red button ; second, a flowered red button ; 
third, a transparent blue button ; fourth, aU' opaque blue 
button ; fifth, an uncoloured glass button ; sixth, a white 
glass button ; seventh, a plain gilt button ; eighth, a pit 
button, with flowers in relief ; ninth, a ^tvbutton, with 
engraved flowers. These buttons are no indication of the 
office held by their wearer%but simply of theirjratik. The 
peacock’s feather, again, which is worn in .tlra hats, has 
nothing to do with either the office or tlie>iettk of the 
weirer, but is like the European orders, and is specially 
granted to individuals as a reward for meriV.% 

Theoretically the system of govemmenVii' tho provinc4» OfficUloor- 
is excellent, but as a matter of fact it is coimpt to &e ruptio®* 
core. Several causes have tended ^to . bring about this 
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disastrous stSte of thiiigs. In the first place, the maudarins, 
even when they tf^ipive their salaries, which is by no means 
always the case, are so wretchedly underpaid that the money 
^ they receive from <(:hia source is barely sutiicieut to support 
the staff which it is cessary for them to maintain. A 
district magistral for instoce, is supposed to receive 
about X275 per prefect about £G85, and an 

intendant of circuit The pay of the higher 

officers varies in different parts of the empire. The salary 
of the viceroy of- .the two provinces, Kwang tuug and 
Kwang-se, is said to be ^bout £9000 a year. The cun' 
sequence is that, as few mandarins have private moans, 
they are obliged to supplement their official incomes by 
illegal exactions and bribes. And this evil is further 
heightened by the reflation which forbids tliat a mandarin 
should hold any office for more than three years. Tt 
becomes the selfish interest, therefore, of every office-holder 
to get as much out of the people within his jurisdiction as 
ho possibly can in that time. The instant he arrives at 
his post it is customary for all the subordinate otlicials to 
pay their respects to him, on which occasion they arc 
expected to display their loyalty by otTeriiig presents of 
more or less value according to the means at their com- 
mand. No snbaltern dare absent himself, being perfectly 
aware that such an omission of duty would deprive liini of 
• all hope of promotion, and would subject inm on the 
slightest pretence, or even without any pretence whatever, 
to official persecution and ruin. Then, again, when a 
suitor cornea with a legal cause to the Vaniun, or mandarin s 
office, he is obliged to fee the maudarin, and all the 
subordinate officials, the secretary, the police, and the 
doorkeeper, in pfoportion to hia wealth, or otherwise liis 
chance of gaining a hearing would bo very small indeed. 
In a great many: cases also the bribery goes beyond the 
preliminary fee. In an officialdom, whore illegal exactions 
are recognized, it would be impossible to sup[)i)se that the 
stream of justice should be pure, and a limited ac(|uaint- 
ance with the practices of Chine.se Yainuns i.s enough 
to verify the common belief that justice is bought and .sold, 
and that a suitor’s chance of success is in pruportiuu to Ids 
wealth. 

As may readily be imagined, this corruption in high 
places has a most demoralizing effect on the people 
generally. Dishonesty prevails to a frightful extent, and 
with it, of course, untruthfulness. The Cliim^se set little 
or no value upon truth, and thus some slight excuse is 
afforded for the use of torture in their courts of justice; 
for it is argued that where tiio value of an oath is not 
understood, some other means must bo resorted to to extract 
evidence, and the readiest means to iiand is doubtless 
Torture, torture. The kind most commonly iiiillcted is Hogging. 
The obdurate witness is laid flat on his face, and the 
executioner delivers his blows on the ii])|ier part of the 
thighs with the concave side of a split bainlxH), the sharp 
edges of which mutilate the sufferer terribly. The pnnisli- 
ment is continued until the man cither supinies the 
evidence required or becomes insensible. Niiml)crlH.ss 
other forms of torture are uccasiuiially resorted to, such as 
tying the«'''"Witness up to a beam by his thumbs and big 
toes, squeezing his fingers between pieces of bamboo, vt:c. ; 
and theaa^/ of : course, vary both in kind and severity, 

esiding mandarin, 
to secure for the 
and refined dispo- 
sitions, The laW ordains that every man who wishes to 
obtain Ooverum'ent employment must qualify Idmself for 
office by pas8tng>the prescribed competitive examinations; 
vAd as there isfspeaking generally, no hereditary nobility 
no( any class * equivalent to English country gentlemen, 
oflbB supplies the only distinguishing rank in the empire. 


according to; the disposition of the ^ . 
RovmuneiitTheorGtioally every safeguard is^^dopted 
«ffice«. public service only officers of enlightened 


The consequence is that it is sought after by all except 
those who engage in trade. Thus the Government has 
the cream of the national talent at its disposal, and if 
posts were only given to the foremost men at the examina- 
tions as the law provides, no system could be better, and 
when it has been carrieii out China has reaped the benefits 
of it. Unfortunately, however, it has constantly happened 
that when the Government has been embarrassed by want 
of money, oifice.s have been put up for sale, and thus the 
man who has the hmgest purse stejw into the post of 
honour ; and if, as must often happen, he should (’hauco 
to bo cruel as well as uncultured, unjust as well as ignorant, 
woe betide the people under him. One great defect in the 
competitive system in China is that there is no limit to the 
number of candidates, nur to the age when they may go up 
for oxaini nation, and the result is that, what with the sur- 
plus victors and the unsuccessful aspirants who go on try- 
ing year after year until they become grey-h»ured old iiilmi, 
there exists a large uuii-produciiig class in the community 
which acts as a dead weight on the national prosperity. 

It is only natural to expect that in a country wherif llio PunUli 
torture of witnesses is permitted, the punishments iiillieted 
on the guilty should exceed in cruelty, uni this is eminently 
the case in China. The Mongolian race i.s confessedly 
obtiise-ncrved and iiiseusible to siifleriug, and no doubt 
Chinese culprits do not sutler nearly as much as meiiibeis 
of more sensitive races would under similar treatment. 

15ut even granting this, the refined cruelties pcrpetratevl by 
Chinamen ou Chinamen admit of no iq»ology. Not hmg 
since, for instance, at one of the Treaty Torls, an i^irendcr 
was placed in a cage, through tlie top of wiiiiii his IumiI 
protruded, and which was just long enough to alhiw the 
tips of his toes to touch the ground. In this position, 
hanging as it were by his neck, witli just enough ^upi'ort 
from his feet to prevent his neck dislocating, the wretciu'd 
mail remained for days, the object of the jeers and laughter 
of the parsers by, until .starvation and exhaustion put an cud 
to his saflerings. As punislimeiiU fur heinous oliencca 
sucli cruelties would be sullicieiitly shocking, but the fact 
that this and kindred tortures are not uiifreipienlly iiillieled 
for very insignificant crimes, and .sometimes even t«» gratify 
the malice or the greed of the oflieiating mandarin, is 
significant of a strangely callous indifl’ercuce in the Chinese 
nature to the auflerings of others. For capital uflciictis the 
usual mudc.s of inflicting the extreme penalty of the law’ aio 
-in bail cases, such as jiarricides, “cutting to jiieces,” and 
for less aggravated crimes either strangulation or decapita- 
tion. The culprit who is condemned to be “ cut to jueces’' 
i.s fastened to a cross, and wliile thus siispeiuiiMl cuts are 
made by the executioner on the tle.sliy pjirts of the body, 
ami lie is then beheaded. Strangulation is rcservi d for 
oflemlcrs of high rank, it being considered a pri\ilege to 
pass out of life with a whole body. When it has bi'oii 
granted to a criminal tliiw to meet Jiis end, a .silken cord is 
sent to him in pri.son. No ex[)laiiJitoiy message i.s con- 
sidered necessary, and he i.s left to ciiiisiniiimito his own 
doom. Sometimes, of cour.sc, the prisoiuM s nerve foisakes 
him at the supreme moment, as was the ea.se with a prince 
of the blood, W'ho in ISfil was pre.siiited with a silken cord 
for treason. This imperial |ier.'^oiiagc could not make up 
his mind tube his own executioner, and it became ucce.ssary 
to call in the jailers to carry out the sentence of the law'. 
Decapitation in Cliiiia i.s a very speedy death, and were it 
nut that popular .sentiment regards it as a peculiarly dis- 
graceful end, it would bi* a very leerciful one. Uousluut 
practice makes the ex^•utionel■s womlerlully expert iii the 
performanee of their deadly office. No block or resting 
place for the head i.s usimI. The neck is simply outstretched 
to its full length by the. aid of an assistant, anil oiio blow 
invariably leaves the body headless. 
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Social aiul Dovmtic Life^ 

But side by side with all thcao horrors there is a vast 
deal of (luiet, happy, domestic life in China. It is not 
every one who gets into the clutches of the mandarins and 
their satellites, and as long as a man is loyal to the ])owers 
that bo, and is imtovor rich, he may expect to be left alone 
in undisturbed enjoyment i>f the pleasures within his reach. 
Anti in the ordering of a Chinese household there is much 
that might be imitated with advantage by European 
families. The duty of lilial piety, which is the final object of 
Chim;se religious teaching, represents much moie than the 
ceremonial observances which outwardly mark its perform- 
ance. The reverence with which children are taught to 
regard their jiarents fosters the affection of which this 
reverence is the outward and vi.sible sign, and the peace of 
each houseliohl is assured by the presence of a snpromo 
authority, against whose ilicta there is no appeal. Although 
sons very generally remain under their fatliers’ roofs after 
they are married and have theinselv(‘s become fathers, yet 
BO impossible would it be for a young Chinaman to rebel 
against, or even to dispute with, his parent that ditftcultica 
aehloni aristi from this close association of several genera- 
tions. The patriarchal system of family life is dear to the 
heart of every Chinaman, and when his time comes to die, 
death loses to him half its terrors if he is a.ssured that his 
. sons will bo present at his tomb to perform tlie customary 

rites and to offer tho prescribed sacrilices. It is his belief 
that the peace of his soul depeiuls on the due celebration 
of these po.slhumoiis observances, and if ho has no son 
present to olliciate, to whom can he look for the perform- 
ance of them I 

Mairiage It is mainly due to this cause that early marriages are 

oustoms, almjst universal in China. Like the Jews of old, the 
Chinese look upon the possessum of children, especially of 
sons, as the chief blessing of life, and consequently as soon 
as a young man Ciunes of age his parents cast about to timl 
a helpmate for him. The would-be bridegroom has very 
little to say in tho matter. Marriage is not the result of 
acquaintanceship ripening into alb‘(‘tion, as amongst 
Western nations. The bridegroom rarely sees Lis betrothed 
until .she has become liis wife. The preliminaries are 
entirely arranged by a ])rofessional “go-between” or 
“ match- maker,” who makes it her duly to acipiaiiit herself 
with all the marriageable young peo[)le of both sexes in the 
neighbourhood. When employed by the bridegroum’.s 
friemls she calls on tho parents of some young lady win 
Bhe considers would make a suitable ^^ifu for the future 
bridegroom, armed with a card on \Nhich are inscribed the 
ancestral name, and the eight symbols which denote the 
year, month, day, and lioiir of the birth of the suitor. 
Should the, lady's parents be inclined to accef>t the proposal 
they consult a fortune teller as to the future pros[)ect6 of 
biich a union. If the answer be favoiiralde a return card 
is given to the go-between, and this in turn is submitted ti 
the .scrutiny of a fortune-teller eni[iloyed by the mair.' 
parents. Should the oracles proj»he.sy good concerning tlu 
match the bridegroom pre[)are.s two large canis on wliicl 
are written tlie particulars (ff the engagement ; and oi. 
the outer side of the one which he kep]»s is pasted a jniper 
dr.iL^on, and the one whicli is sent to the lady, a 
pluenix, -emblems of conjugal tidelity. Kach card is 
further sewn together with twi; jiieces of red silk. Legem' 
traces the oriirinal of these .silken cords to the time o. 
the Tang dynasty (018 007). During that }»eriod, it 
is said that a man named liwuy lv», while staying at the 
town of Snug, saw one evening an ohl man reading a book 
by tiie light of the mofui, who addressed him thus : “This 
book is the regnler of the engagements of marriage bir all 
places under heaven, and in my poc.kets I have red cords 


with which I tie together the feet of those whojire destined 
Ai become man and wife. When this c(«rd has been tied, 
hough the parties are of unfriendly fainil'ics, or of different 
nations, their fates are fixed. Your future wife,” said he, 

‘is the child of the old woman who se|ls vegetables in » 
wonder shop on the north.” Upon ifeariim this H^ivuy Ko 
itarled off in search of the old womar^ and found her 
MKsaessod of such a hideous little in/)int of about twelve 
nuntlis old, that in despair he Iffed a man to kill the 
jhild. Years afterwards the prefect of a neighbouring 
listrict gave Ilwiiy Ko in marriage a beautiful young lady 
kvhum he aflinned to be his own dliiighter. Seeing that his 
>ride always wore an artificial flower over her eyebrow, 

Iwuy Ko asked her the reason of her doing so. “ I am 
he daughter,” she replied, “of the pcefect’s brother who 
lied at Sung when I was an infant, leaving mo to the care 
f an ohl woman who sold vegetables. One day, when I 
was out wall her in the street a ruffian struck me on iny 
yebrow, and made such a scar that 1 am obliged to wear 
Ins flower to conceal it.” On hearing this IJwuy Ko 
recognized the immutabiliLy of fate, and from that time 
forward red silken cords have been entwined in the marriage 
cards of every pair in China. Fidlowing the exchange of 
■ards, presents of more or less value according to the wealth 
»f tho contracting parties pa.ss between the two households, 
ami at last when the happy day has arrived, the bride, sur- 
rounded by her friends, .starts from her father’s house in a 
sedan chair for her future home. Half-way between the 
two houses she is met by a party of tho bridegroom’s 
followers, who escort her the rest of the way. In this 
custom it is inqiossible nut to .see a survival of the primitive 
custom of marriage by capture. At the present day, in some 
[«irls of Central Asia, the bride rides off on horseback at 
full gallop from the door of her father's house or tent, 
follow(‘,d by the bridegroom, who, after^an exciting chase, 
is allowed to coine up with her, and she straightway 
becomes his j^roperty. Among some of the Siberian 
tribtjs, again, the bridegroom i.s obliged to hunt his bride 
through the coin|Kirtments of her father’s tent, while old 
women go through tlie farce of trijjjnng him up and other- 
wise hindering him in his pursuit, in more civilized China 
there are fewer traces of the ancient capture, and the contest 
has there become but a formal act of taking over the bride 
on her way to the bridegroom’s house. On alighting from 
her .sedan chair she is led witli her head covered into the 
room where her future hu.sband aw'iiits her. Without ex- 
changing a w'onl they sit dowm side by side, and each tries 
to sit on a j)art of the drcs.s of the other, it being considered 
that the one who .succeeds in so doing will rule in the hou.se- 
hold. After this silent trial of skill they adjourn to the 
recefition hall, where stands the family altar, and there they 
worsliif) Heaven, and Earth, and their ancestors. This done, 
they drink a glass of wine together, when for the first time 
the bridegroom i.s allowed to see the face of his bride. 

Here tho marriage ceremony ends, and the guests give 
themselves up to fea.sting and rejoicing. 

Like many other apparent paradoxes, the co-exLsterice jUiiiD -in*''* 
of infanticide with an universal de.sire for children among 
the ChimisB adiniUs of a ready explanation. The 
chief object of desire i.s .he po8.seHsion of sons, and in the 
parts of the country where infanticide exists — and this is 
the case only in poverty-stricken households in certain dis- 
tricts of certain province.s — female infants arc the uni) 
victim.s. In some parts (fr the province of Fuh-keen tho 
jicople make no attempt to conceal the existence of the 
practice, and even go the length of defending it What is 
the good of rearing daughters, they say ; when they are 
young they are only an expenBe, and when they reaeh jin 
age when they might be able to work for fLeir own living, 
they marry and leave us. But even the poorest pe((ple 
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nourisli a%l clicriah their sons. Their labour soon becomes 
romuuorativc, they support their parents in their old age, 
and when tliesotre gathered to their fathers they perform 
tlie prescribed observances at their tombs, — oilering 
• iaorilieos at lix|d periods to the souls of the di![)artcd, and 
keeping the tiinbsln repair. Should anytliing interfere 
witli the repos^f the dead, the living may e\|)ect to bo 
visited with inisfo^rtune ; spd to allow tlie soul of a parent 
to pass between Iw’ tomb and tlie liousi'Jiolds td the 
descendants, the entrance to tlie grave niust be kept 
unimpedL'il. Curiously cuougli, the tombs, especially in 
the south of Cliiiia, are all made in the shape of an 12 . 
'I'his is probably an importation from tlie West. 

A«ligiou. The iirinci[>al religions of China are IkuhihiMn, Taouism, 
and Coiifucianisiiiv to which must be added Mahometaiiism 
in the northern and western provinces of the emigre. 
Buddhism was introduced from India during the 1 st 
century of the Christian era ; and thus coming at a time 
when the national mind had been prciiared by the teachings 
of Confucius and the mysticisms of Laoiids/e for the recep- 
tion of a religious system which should satisfy the recjiiirc- 
iiieiits of its higher nature, the new faith s[)ie.id rapnlly 
through the country, and at the present day numbers murti 
adherents than either of the other two leading religions. 
Laoii-tsze, who was tlie founder of the Taouist sect, was a 
contemporary of Confucius. Like that sage also, he lu*ld 
oHice at the court of Chow, but being dishoarUaied at tho 
want of success attending his elforts to re.form the manner^ of 
tho age, he retired into private life and devoted himself to 
the composition of The Sutra of Seasun aiol Viiluc. In 
this work ho enunciated a scheme of pliiloso[diy which 
bears a strong analogy to the doctrines of tliii QiiieHsts ami 
Manichteists, the leading point being the relation between 
somctliing which he calls Taou and the universe. The 
philosophical buniig of his system was, however, soon lust 
sight of and his profound s[)ecLilalioiis were exchanged for 
the ])ursuit of immortality ami the search after tlie philo- 
sopher's stone by his followers. But wliih: Huddhism and 
Taouism find their adherents among the common peoole, 
Coiifuciaiiisiu is pur exrellence the religion of the h-arned. 
Tlie opinions and teachings of the sage are their constant 
study; and at stab'd periods they assemble in temples 
devoted to his honour to worship at the shrine of the 
“Throneless King.” But the proeiiss of dee.ay,N\ hieh has la en 
going on for so many c(3nturies in the distiiietive fe.it in es of 
these creeds, has served so to obliterate the lines of 
demarcation wliieli originally separated them, that at the 
present day the dogmas of Buddha and Laou-tsze and tho 
teaeliings of Confucius may, us far as the masses are con- 
cerned, be treated us the foundations of a common faith. 
f-Mucation. Eilueatiou is probably more widely s|>read among llio 
male population in China than in any other country, lleing 
the only high road to honour ami emolument it i.s eagerly 
sought after by all who are desirous oi following an otliciul 
career, while the universal respect for letters which has be- 
come a national tradition encourages all of every degree to 
gain at least a smattering of learning — exei’pt the wiuneii. 
Very little trouble is taken with the eilucation of girls. If 
they are taught to be good needle women and expert cooks, 
if they learn to act modestly and to show due deference to 
their superiors, little more is as a rule reijuin.'d ot them. 
But it is very differeut with the men. No one can hold 
any C overn men t office unless he has juissed at least the first 
of the three great literary c^niietitive examinations, and 
the whole education of boys is arranged with the object 
of enabling them to pass siiceessfully through these 
ordeals. Unfortunately for the real edueaiion of the 
^as[)irants to office, the only subjoct required of them 
is a knowle^lge of the Nine Classics, and the result 
is that from childhood upwards these works are the only 


text-books whidi arc put into the hands of Chinese school- 
boys. These they are taught to regard as the supreme 
models of excellence, and any deviation either fioiu the 
opinions they contain or from the style in which they are 
written, is looked uiiou as heretical. The result is that 
there have grown up in China generation after generation 
of men who have learned to elevate mere memory above 
genin.s, and who^e nnmlal powoi.s have been dwarfed by 
servile imitation and by the paltrv lilerali.sin of the schooL\ 
Turning to the every-day customs and manruTs of the 
Chinese, it is jiassing strange to liiul how dm metrically 
oppo.sed they are to what we are familiar with. In a 
country “ where,’’ as lias been said by Wingrove Cook, 
“the ro.ses have no fragiance, aiul the women no petti- 
coats ; where the laboiner lia.'. no S.ibbatli, and the 
magistrate no sense of honour; where the iienlle points to 
the south, and the sign of befng |ai//li'd is to sciatch the 
antipodes of the he.id; wlieie the place of honour is on 
tho left Land, and the seat of inti-llect is in the stomach , 
where to lake off yoiir hat is an insolent gestuie, and tij 
wear w’hite garmiml.s is to put yum self into inoiirning,’’ it 
would at lirst sight seem ii.^eli>-. to .vek for .my point of 
similarity with uursclve.^ But it i.-> exlieiiiclv probable, 
for instance, that the choice ot the left as the seat of 
honour is in jirinciple entirely at one wiiii our custom of 
consiilering the right hand as the [Jace due to tlie iiiu .4 
highly-honoured guest, and that iiotli are suivivals of the 
ancient and almost univeisal adoiatum of the sun. The 
needle of the Chinese compass points towanls the, south, 
and every house in China of any laeteiisioiis fai'«.s the same 
way, as well as the static scats in all rcci'pticm rooms. Thu 
[ilace on the left of the host, thenffuie, is that nearest to 
the light-bringing, life-producing East, and hence its title 
to honour; ami in the same way the opiMisiie custom 
among ourselves is susceptible of a liki* interpictation. In 
daily life the (Tiiiiese are trugal, sober, and imliisliioiis. 
Their wants are few, ami they are easily .satisfuM]. The 
poorer classes live almost eiitm ly on rice mid vegetable.*?, 
to which they sometimes add small ]>ie<es of lisli or meat. 
Tlieir clothes are of the cliea[ies( kind, and lliev aie su 
aceustoiiied to crowded apaitnients tli.it house rent foims 
an insigniticant item in a Chinaman’s ex[n ndilnre. Thus 
a Chiiian.uii can live where a J'hiropean would .Marve, and 
it is on account of the advantages wliieh he thus ]>ossessi.s, 
Combined with sobiudy and fiugalily, that he J.'. able to 
underbid the American woikineii in California, and the 
English culuiiist in .A'lstralia, in almost evtu-y bminli of 
industry. The over-jiopulati'd condition in wliich Cliina 
has been tor so many eentuiies lias h:ul a jiuweifnl 
inlluence in thus moulding tiu' national ch.iractia-. ^’a^t 
as China is, it cannot contain all those wlu) e.dl tie luselves 
her .sons and daughters, ami in many cities .1 l.iigr section 
of the inhabitants are diiven to livi* in Imats c.n the m igh 
bouiing rivers and lakes. It woulil be ver\ ditlicult (0 say 
how the boat po[>nlati'm juovide food lor tlieiiiselves and 
their families ; indeed, were it not for the extreme cheap- 
ness of their ordinary daily food, and lor tlieirsober habits, 
they could not do so. Spirits- tluy have no wine- apj>ear 
to have no great at traction to (’Inn. him 11. Tiny di ink them 
occa.sioiially, ami soinetinies to excess, but a reeling 
Chinaman is rarely to be seen in the streets. J>rnnkonne.vs 
is not a national vice, but, niifoi innately, tbeir jibstinence 
docs Hot extend to oiunm, a ilrng which seems to have a 
grcaUir attractiini for them than for any other people on 
the face of the I'artli. They take to it greedily, and when 
once the habit of smolving it. becomes coiilirmcd, tlie 
difficulty of relimjnlshing it is exceedingly gieat. Tlieie 
lias, no doubt, been much exaggeration in what has ln*en 
talked and written on tliis subject. Ibit on tlie testimony 
of Chiiiainen themselves the effects of opium smoking must 
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be regarded as ii\jurioiis to health and destructive to all 
the better parts of man’s nature. From the time of its 
introduction into the country, the Chinese Government 
has opposed the traffic ; and on the occasion of the last 
revision of the Treaty by Sir Rutherford Alcock, Prince 
Kung and his colleagues made a vigorous stand against the 
clause which legalizes its importation. In this as in other 
attempts they were unsuccessful, and it remains to be seen 
whether the policy they appear now to be adopting of 
encouraging the growth of native opium will extinguish 
the impui*t tmde. 

Since the conclusion of the treaty in 18G0 numerous 
attempts have been made to induce the Chinese Govern- 
ment to permit the introdiictiun of railways and telegraphs 
into China, but to all sucli counsel the emperor’s advisers 
have turned a deaf oar. Not that they are ignorant of the 
advantages to be dtirived from these weapons of progress, 
but they consider that these advantages would bo dearly 
bought if the price to bo paid is to be the admittance of 
foreigners into the interior of the country, coupled with 
the hold on the soil which these would a(Mpiiro were they 
allowed to construct lines of railway and ttdcgr.iphs through 
the provinces. It is difficult, however, even for so autocratic 
a Oovernment as that of China, to carry out such a curbing 
policy, and in one or two instances lately, events have forced 
an lulvaiice beyond the hard and fast lino laid down by the 
Peking mandarins. The first .step in this direction was 
taken during the war in Formosa, when the viceroy of the 
province of Fuh-keen ordered tlie construction of a lino of 
telegraph from i*agoda Island lo his Vamuii at Fuh-chow 
Foo. His action was disapproved by the Government, 
and several attempts were made to frustrate the iiudcrtak- 


ing, but, mainly through the influence of tb^i foreign 
miuisters, who insisted on the fulfilment .pf the contract 
with the telegraph company, the line was finished. The 
introduction of railways is, however, considered to be a 
more serious matter, and tliough i^Woral of the 
arsenals tramways have for some time been employed, 
no mandarin has, until quite lately, beeir bold enough to 
sanction the use of a locomotive. recently the idea 

was originated of quietly buying up a strip of land between 
Shanghai and Woo-sung, and of using it for the cun- 
structioii of a railway. The local mandarins and the 
Peking Government met the projected lifie with decided 
opposition ; but here again the arguments btought to bear 
by the resident foreign ministers were sufficiently cogent 
to induce it to withdraw all actively obstructive measures, 
and the first railway in China was opened to traflic 
under the negutive a])pri)val of the rulers of the soil. 
Much importance has been attached to this introduction 
of railways into China, and the crowded trains wli^cb daily 
tmvel between the two termini are considered to point to 
the probable speedy extension of railways throughout the 
country. But the approval given to the Shanghai railway 
is merely that of the people; and its completion has at 
present only intensified the determination of the Govern- 
ment to withstand the adoption of the iron road. 

See Cliim, hy Sir .Tolni F. Davis, 2 vols. 1867, 8vo ; The 
Middle Kinffdom^ hy S. Wi lls ^Vllliams, 2 vols. 8vo ; History of 
China, by Carl tjuelzlair, 2 vols. Svo ; Tfie Social Life of the 
(Chinese, by .lusttis Duolillle, 2 vols. 8vo ; Letters to the Shanghai 
Chamber of Commerce, by Huron von Hidithofen ; Travels in North 
China, by A. Williaiiison, *2 vols.; Geological Researches in China, 
by Kiipliael Pumpclly ; Hie Treaty Ports of China, by W. F. 
Mayers. kc.\ The Chinese Classics, by James Legge» D.D.; The 
Klcnumls of ChhtA^sc Grammar, by J. Alarshman. (R. K. D.) 
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OHINC^A I§LANDS, three Binall islands in the 
Pacific Ocean, ahioiut 12 miles from the coast of Peru, op- 
posite the town of Pisco, and 106 miles distant from Callao, 
in 13® 38' S. and 76® 28' W. long. The largest of 
the group, known os the I^orth Island or Isla del Norte is 
only fourfifths mile in length, and about a third in 
breadth; and thmfcybole,|tnportance is due to tlieir im- 
mense deposits of They arc of granitic formation, 

and rise from the sea in precipitous clitl's, worn out into 
countless caves and hoDows, which furnish convenient rt\st* 
ing-places for the sea-fokwL Their liighcht points attain 
an elevation of 113 feet, which w'as ine.rcased about 90 
feet by the guano*bed. The name of tlm Lslaiuls, and of 
the town and valle^^^of Chiiicha on the mainland, is derived 
from an ancient Indian race which has li ft some intereMing 
relics of its sojourn. A stone idol and two water-jiots oi' 
grotesque construction were discovered nnder teet of 
guano; and a number of wooden idols, two regal emblems, 
and a curious stone slab have also been found. 'Hiat tliese 
must be of very great antiquity is obvious ; but tlii' rate 
of increase in the guano deposits is too mueli a matler of 
conjecture to furnish even an api>roNiinatc dale. Mr 
George Peacock, of the Pacific Steam Navigation (’ompany, 
calculated the quantity of guano in the islands in ISIG at 
18,250,000 tons; and, according to the survey of tlic 
Peruvian Qovcniment in 1853, they theu still eoutaiiu'd 
12,376,100. The supply is now practically exliausted : and 
the foreign export which Lad begun in 1841 was brouglit 
to a close in 1872. Between 18*53 and 1872, 8,(U)(),(K)0 
tons were obtained from the North ami Middle Island.^. 
The former was still visited by 35 IVa uvian vessels in 18 To, 
and furnished 11,634 ions. Its population in 1874 was 
only 105 persons, and the other islands w^re ipiite dcserti*d ; 
whereas in IbBS^J-he total population amounted to OOUO, 
who consisted partly of ‘Veruvians, partly of Chinese coo*^ 
lies, and partly of Peruvian convicts. In 1853-4 t]jc 
Chincha Islands were tlic chief object in the contest known 
as the Quauo War between President Echenique and General 
Castilla; and in 1864 tliey were taken possession of by 
the Spanish rear-admiral Pinzoii in order to bring the Peru- 
vian Government to apologize for its Ireatiiu nt of the im- 
migrants from Biscay. 

CHINCHEW, or ClUNcnu, is the name usually given 
in English charts to an amdeut ami famous ])ort of Cliina 
in the province of Fuh-keeii, of which the Chinese name is 
CliwanchouhfoOy or Tswanchow-foit (by Enncli scliolars 
written l^htiouan-chL'oU'-Jou). It stands in 24'^’ 57' N. lat. 
and 118® 36' E. long. It is described by Martini (in the 
I7th century) as pleasantly situated on a tongue of land 
between two branches of the river wJiieh forms the harbour, 
and these so deep that tho largest (Chinese) sliips could 
come up to tho walls. Tlio city, though now occasionally 
visited by missionaries and others, is not one of tlic treaty- 
ports, and modern information about it is not abundant. 
But large junks still come close to tlic city. Tlie walls 
have a circuit of 7 or 8 miles, but embrace much vacant 
ground. The chief exports are tea and sugar, tobacco, 
china-ware, nankeens, &c. 'riiere arc still to be seen the 
remains ojE a fine mosque, founded by the Arab traders 
who resorted thither. Tlio Englisli I'resbylerian Mission 
has had a chapel in the city since about 1 802. Bevond 
the northetn branch of tho river (wJjich is several miles 
from the city) there is a subu?^ called Loyang, wliich is 
approached by the mcgit celebrated bridge in China. 

Chwanchow'was in the Middle Ages the gn-at port of 
Western trade -with China, and was known to tlie Arabs and 
to Europeans as ZaUHn or Zayton, the name under w hicli 

api ears in A.bulfeda’s Geography, ami in the Mongol 
history of Boshlduddtn, as well os in Ibn Batutu, Marco 
Polo, and other mediaeval travellers (see China, p. 628). 
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Marco I*olo calls it “ one of the two greatest commercial 
havens in the world;” Ibn Batuta, “tho greatest seaport in 
tlio world.” 

Some argument has of late been alleged against the 
identity of /ayton with CJiwam Jiow, and in favour of its 
being rather Chavychow (a great city GO miles W.S.W. of 
Chwaiiehow), <»r a port on the liver of Changoliow near 
Amoy. It is po.sKible tliat the name “Tort of Zaytoii ” 
covered a good deal, and may have embraeed the great 
basin called Ainuy llarhour, the ehief pail of which lies 
w'ithin the A’oo or department of Chwanchow ; but there is 
hardly room for doid»t that the Zaytoii of ^lareo Polo aiul 
Abulfeda wa.s the Chwaiichow of tin? t.'liinese. 

Ibn Batuta iiifoims us that a rich silk texture made here 
w’as called Zaitunlyn ; and iJiere can be little duiibl that 
this is the real *aiein of onr word Zdlfini in 

inediieval Italian, Ar,yii/ni in ^ipauish. 

With the ijiie.stion already indicated i.s connected a 
singular ambiguity, 'fhe naim* C/nnriniv is now^ ap]>lie(l 
as we Jiave difined ; but the (diineheo or Chiiiehew of cdil 
English books, and of the S[»aniaids and lVitngne.‘>e to 
this day, is, as Mr (4. Phillips h.i.s lately point'd out, nut 
('hwanchow' but C'hangchoW'. The provinei* of Euh-keen is 
olten called Chinehco by the Jesuit.^ of the iGlh ami 17th 
centuries. Changcliow', an I its depemlencii;; seeiii to liave 
constituted the i»ort of Euh-keen with which Macao and 
Manilla ehielly coinmnnicated at that jieriod, nnd when* tlie 
rortugue.se had at one time a factory ; and hence they seem 
to ha\e applied the same name to tlie port and the province, 
though C3uingehow^ has never been the, otlieial eajdtid of 
Full-keen. Huw English mariners ami ma]>s came to transfi*i 
the name to Ghwanchow' is ob.sciire. A', (ttruj, 

vul. xliv.; Yule’s Mana 2d ed., 1875, vol ii., 
Ac.) (». Y.) 

GHINCHILLA, a city i*f Sjiain, in the ]in)viiice of 
Murcia, picturesquely situated on an abrupt hill ten miles 
south-east of Albacete, in the immediate iieighliourliood of 
the junction i>f the railway lines from Caitagi'iv.i and Vale.i- 
cia to the capital. It is burroumled by walls rebuilt in 1837 
and defended by a citadel ; and in the [)rincij»al chiireli 
there are re.servoirs capable of Inrnisliing the city with water 
for several niunth.s. Earthenw are and crueibles, coarse linen, 
and woollen cloths are nianufacliired. J\)[)ulation, 35()(). 

GillNCHlLLA (C/tiuiliillH Itnt/f/ira)^ a small Mammal 
belonging to the order Ixiuhniia, inhabits the eastern slopes of 
j the Amies in Clidi, Bolivia, ami Pern. v\liere it has a \i ilieal 
I range, of from 8000 to I2,0(t0feet. It is very similar in siy<' 
to the comiiion squirrel, I »eing ahout 1 0 inelies long exc]usi\ e 
of the tail, and in tJie form of its head it resemblc.s a lahbit. 
Jt covered with a dense soft fur three fonitlis of an imh 
long on the back, ami upwaid.s of an incli in length on the 
sides, of a slate-grey colour, daikly niolth-d on the u|'per 
surface, and of a dn.sky white bmeutli; it.seais me long 
and broad and thinly covered with hair, it lives in 
burrows, and these subterranean dwellings undermine some 
parts of the Chilian Amies to .sm h an extent as to cause 
considerable inconv'eiiienee aiiil i veil danger to travelle!.s on 
liorseback. Chinchillas live in cjaninunitiis, fo.ming their’ 
burrow's among loose rocks, aiul euuMiig out to teed only in 
tlie early nioriiing and tow. i ids .sunset. 'rht‘y feed ehielly 
on roots ami glasses, in seauli <4’ which tliey often tiav el a 
considerable distanee. from their In ines ; ami when eating 
they sit on their liaunche.>, liolding tlieir food in tlieir fore 
paws. The Indians in hunting them employ a weasel 
{(faiiciiif wliich is Iniined to enter the ertvins of 

the rocks, where the rhinchillas often lie concealed during 
the day in order to avoid the snn.'-hiiic, and drive them 
out, wlien they are readily killed. The fur i*f this rodent 
WU.S prized by the aneieiit Peruvians, who made coverlets 
and other articles with the skin, and at the i»resent dav 

V - 8s 
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they are exported in large numbers to Europe — 134,000 Sumatra. The Dutch erected a factory here in 1G56, on a 
Bkiiis having been imported into London during 1874 — clear and healthy spot of ground, much |i^»referable to that 
where they are made into mull's, tippets, and trimmings for on which Calcutta is situated, and soon attracted a con- 
ladies* tlicissos. That tliey liave not under such circuni- siderable number of natives to settle® in the vicinity, 
stances become rare, if not altogether extinct, is doubtless About thirty-five years after this tb*"' feV under the dis- 


owing to their extraordinary fecundity, the female usually 
producing live or six young twice a year. Tliey are 
exceedingly tlocile in di.spo.sition and cleanly in their 
habits, ami are thus well JiikMl for domestication, and in 
this state, owing to tlie vuluii of their furs, might no doubt 
1)0 profitably roiircd. 

(JlirNI)WAiiA. See CmiiNinvAKA. 

CllIXUliMrilT, the [uinciind town and fortress of a 
district of tlie same iiaine, in the presidency of Madias, in 
British India, on the left bank of the Talar lliver, 3G 
miles S.S AV. of :\Iadras in 1 2“ 4 1' N. lat. and hO" 2' K. long, 
('hinghpiit was taken by the rrench in 1751, and was le- 
taken iii 1 752 by Clive. During tlie wars of tlie British w ith 
H 3 der Ali, it was one of the few stioniiliokls whicli with- 
stood Ills ]i(»wta*, and afforded a scenic loliige to tlie natives. 
In 17t''0, after tlie defeat of Colonel Baillio, tlie aiiny of 
jSir Hector Mimro sought ])roteelion under its walls. The 
towMi is noted for its inaiiufaeliue of ])ott('ry, and it carries 
on a trade in liee. Poindation, 7500. 

CHIN-HAK,or Cuikg-uai, a district town of China, in 
the province of Che-kcang, at tlie numtli of the Yuiig-keang 
Biver, 12 inile.s N.E. of Kii.gp(s in 2^ 58' N. lat. and 121" 
45' E. long. It lies at tlie f<u)t of a hill on a tongue of 
land, and is ]»artly pr<»tected fr<»m tlie sea on tlie M. by a 
dike about three miles ](»ng, coinposid eiitiiely of huge 
blocks of hewn granite. 'J'lie walls aie 20 feet high and 3 
miles in ciieiiinfereiice. Tlie (Kh nees were formerly of 
considerahlo stieiigth, and inclmled a well-huilt but now 
disinantltd <-itadel on a preei[»itoiJS elilf, 250 feet high, at 
the extremity of tlie tongue (d land on wliieli the town is 
built. In tiie neiglibouiluKKl an engagement took place 
between the Ihiglish and (Jliine.-o in IS II. 

C’lllN-K MAXd-TOO, a niaritiine city of (Jliiiia, in the 
[iroviiice of Keangsoo, at tlio jinieli<ni of the Crand Canal 
with the Vaiig-ls:ic Keang, 48 miles K.N.E. of Nanking. It 
was formerly a jirospcroiis and important city with a popu- 
lation of about half a million, W'ell dcfondfMl by brick w alls, 
ill many places 35 feet bigli, and leganled as the key of 
the empire tow'ards the Jii iSt2 it yiehk-d to the 

British forc«.-.s afhu* a dc.s[»erato i C'.i^taiicR. Since then, 
liowcver, it lias m»t only snlfered fioiii the aberrations of 
the river system of (3jiiia, but it has also be(*ii laid waste by 
the insurgents in lJ^53. It was icca[»turcd by Ili(3 imperial 
forces in 18.58, ;in(l lias begun to recover its jiosilion. 

CHrX(4N (ill the Middie Ages CnslrHm a toW'ii 

of I'V.iiie.e, capital of an arroiidissenient in the dejiartineut 
of Tiidre et-boire, jileasaiitly .situateil on tlie right i>ank of 
tint \5i‘iini:, 28 miles S. \V. of 'rour.s. It has a tribunal ol 
prim. uy in.-t.une, a coiiiiniinal college, a town lioiise, and 
.si>ijn: ti.nle in grain, di ied iruits, wine, and brandy. Here 
Jleiiiy 11. of Kiiglaml tlied in 1 18‘J ; and on the rock abi>ve 
the town there are extensive ruins of tlie ca^tle wliere 
^ ( ’haih*.') A"1 J. of France, resided after thii occ.npation of J^iri.s 
by tile Fiigli>]i, and first gave amlience to .Joan of Arc., lii 
tlnj castle rofk there are large qiiairies kiiow’n as Les 
Val.iins, from wliieh building materials liave been obtained 
for a-j^es. Tabel.ii.s w'as born in 1483 ;it tlie farm lionse 
of l. i Deviniere in tlie vicinity, and his liouse is showm 
in III'. Hue de la Lampioie. Tojailation in 1872, G55.3. 

(JinXSL* H AH, a town of British India, situated on the 
w'e''ti:ni b.mk of the Hoogldy Jlkcr, 2t miles above 
Oalcutt.i, and formmly the j»riiicij)al Diitcli .settlement in 
l»engal. It was among the ce.s.'iioiia on the contim*nt of 
imlia made by the king of the Netherlands in l*''2l in 
exchange for the British j»ofi.se.b.sions in the island ol 


pleasure of one of the native potentates, ;who sequestrated 
tlicir property and prohibited tlieir traffic. In 1G8C all 
their factories were re-c.stablishcdftT]i5id their trade long 
continued to flourish. In 1769, a British force under 
Coloned Eorde was attacked by the garrison of Chinsurab 
on its march to Chandernaguro. /rjie action W’as short but 
decisive, for in less than half an hour the Dutch were 
entirely routed. I ii 1 795, wdieii Holland became a province 
of France, the British ottered to retaip Chinsurab for the 
statlthnhh‘T, but the governor having declined to surrender, 
the settleiiumt was reduced by a detachment from the 
military stations at Barrackpore, and was occupied by a 
British gjirrisoii during the whole war. At the general 
peace (4* 1814 it wii.s re.stored to the Dutch. The town, 
which extends for half a mile along the banks of the river, 
is built neatly, and witli great solidiity, of brick and mortar; 
and the Inmses are plastiTcd wdtli flue lime, and have flat 
roofs and green Viuietinn Avimlows. It is the seat of an 
extensive military (‘stubli.sliincnt which has been consider- 
ably increased since 1858, and is now" capable of aeconuiio- 
dat ing 5000 men. The hospital attached is on a large scale. 
An iinportaiit eiliicational in.slitutioii know'll as liooghly 
Cidhige is maintained by (Jloveriimtiiit ; and there are a 
number of schools in the town, several of W'hich are carried 
on by tlie missionaries of the Free Church of Scotland. 
Tojailation, about 14,000. 

(JlllOCdlA, or (hiiozzA, atowii of Italy, in an island of 
the same niinio in the (Julf of Venice, 15 miles south of 
tlie city of that name. It is nailed to ^,he mainland by a 
iM-idge of 43 arclies, jiroteeteil iitHhe further extremity by 
Fort" Malghcra or li.iyiiau; ami the port is likewise 
ih*fended by Forts C^iraiiiaii and San IVlice. The cathedral 
(»f Loiighera, founded in 1G33, is iU most remarkable 
biiililing ; tin* chiireli of S. Andrea W"as of much greater 
antiquity, but it was re.stored in 1734. From Cliioggia to 
.Malamoeco stretelies the great sea-wall of the Miirazzi, 
wdiicli protects Venice fruin the inroads of the ocean, 
diioggia is the lioinan Fusion (HaioUd, and began to bear 
the name of (diigia in the Itli century. Ill 809 it w'as 
de.struyed by TLjiiii, and in 90 1 by the Slavonic invaders. 
In 1100 it was elioM-n as liis see by Hie bisho]) of 
Malamoeco. With the i‘X(!i*])tioii of the years from 1379 
to 1381, wlien it was lield by the (Jenoe.se, it continued 
subject to Venice till tlie fall of tlie rejiublic ; but in 
.spite of its pr«>xiiiiity and political coiinectioii, it has 
maintained to tlie present day some peculiarities of 
hinguagc and custom. Topulatioii, 2G,336. 

(JHIOS. Si'i; Scio. 

Cl 1 1 T1*FN 1 1 .'\M, a jiarliaincntary and municipal borough 
and market'town ut Englund, in the county of Wiltshire, 
30 mills N.N.W. ot Salisbury, ami 91 miles from London 
by the Great Western Baihva}", in a valley on the left 
bank of the Avon, wliichis liere cimsed by a handsome 
stone bridge of 22 arches. It consists mainly of one well- 
built street more than lialf a mile in length, and has a 
sjiacioiis Gothic churcli of considerable antiquity, a town- 
liall, a inarkct-lioiisc, and a literary institution. Formerly 
IIk* .s(*}itof an extensive bi^»ad-cloth manufacture, it is now 
mainly .an agricultural towui, with flojir-mills and tanneries, 
and large cattle and cliee.se markets. The stone quarries 
ill tlie ueighboLirhood give employment to three or four 
hundred w orkmen. Tlie parliamentary borough, wdiicli in- 
cludes tlie parislies of Ghijipenliam, Uardeubuish, Langley- 
Burrell, and J'cvvsham, and had in 1871 a population^of 
G875, returns one member to Parliament; up till 1867 
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it returned two.^ Chippenham is several times mentioned 
in connection w:gih the Danish invasion of the 9th cen- 
tury. In the reign of Edward I. it sent representatives to 
Parliament, hut it did not receive its incorporation till 
time of Queen* Mir yj Dr Thomas »Scott, the author of the 
Cmvmmtary the Bihle^ and Lodovick Muggleton, the 
founder of the MlW'jleto’iiau sect, were natives of the town. 
CHIPPEWA Wf<'UIANS. SeeOj inwAY. 

CHIRON, in ’uVeck mythology, a Centaur, the son of 
Chroiios and rhilyra,-who dwelt in a grotto at tlie, foot of 
Mount Pelion, and whoVm famous as tlie wisest of liis time, 
as the founder of the healing art, and as tlui teacher of 
most of the ancient lieroes, including Ih rcules, Achilles, 
/Esciilapius, Ulysses, Castor and Pollux, ^Kneas, Theseus, 
Meleager, and Nestor. Accidentally pi I'rced hy a poisonecl 
arrow shot by hercnles, he resigned liis iinnioitalily to 
1‘roiiietheus, and escaped the prolonged j)ain by (h ath. 

CIJLSWICK, a village of England, on the norlli bank of 
the Thames, in Middlesex, 4i miles from Hyde Park 
Corner, on a branch of the South-Western Railway. It 
contains numerous fine villas, tlie principal of which is 
Chiswick House, the residence of the duke of 1 )»‘vt»nsliiiv, 
where Fox died in 180G, and Canning in 1 sl 7. Tlie 
parish church is ancient, and in tlie eliiirchyard is the. 
tomb of Hogarth. Iii the neighbourhood were foiincTly the. 
gardens of the Horticultural »Soci(‘ty, and tli(‘r<i are still 
extensive market-gardens for the sn])ply of the metropolis. 
The Chiswick Press was founded liere in 1811 by (‘hailes 
Whittingham. The j)o])ulatioii of the parish and tlie im- 
provement commissioners district, which are co-extensive, 
was GGOIl in ISfil, and in 1871, 8508. 

CIIITTAO()N(t, a district i>f Rritisli India, in the 
division of the same juimo (wdiich also eompii.ses the dis- 
tricts of No5likh*'*li', Ti])iierali, Chittagong Hill 'IVacts, and 
independent Hill Tipi/5rah), under tin; jurisdiction of the 
lieutenant-governor of llengal, lies between 45' and 
22® 59' N, kt., and 91" 30' and 92" 23' M. long. It is 
bounded on the N, by Hill Tip[»erah and tlie (ddttagong 
Hill Tracts, E. by the Chittagong Hill 'fraels ami ArAk.Ri, 
S. by An'ikAn, and W. by the Pay of Remial. It consists 
of a strip of low-lying land along the I; ly uf Ik-ngal, about 
1G5 iiiilcB ill length, and of an average bie.idtli of 50 miles. 
A few unimportant ranges rise wuthin tlie north-eastern 
portion, — the highest hill being tlie sacred Sitfdvund, 1155 
f(3et high. Lofty mountains sei»arate Cliittagoijg district 
from Upper Burinah. The jirincipal rivi'rs are the Kariia- 
phuli, oil which Chittagong town is situated, navigable by 
s(!a-going ships and steamers as far as (liitlagong i»ort, anil 
liy largo trading boats for a eonsiderabhi distance liiglier u]>, 
and the HAldA ami the Sangn, wJiieli are als(» navigable by 
large boats. Several creeks atford means of cominuniea- 
tiou with the interior. The wihl animals are tigei.s, ele- 
phants, rhinoceros, leopards, and deer. Tlie area (wtemls 
to 2496 square miles, of which one-third is cullivaU‘d, or 
capable of cultivation. The census of 1872 returns the 
l>i)puhition at 1,127,402. Aceurding to religion, the Hin- 
dus numbered 301,138, or 20*7 jiercent. ; Miiliammadans, 
795,013, or TOh per cent. ; Buddhi>ts, 30,149, or 2*7 jua- 
cent. ; Christians, 1084 or *1 per cent. ; and j^ersnns of un 
specified religion, 18. The Christian iiopulatlon eli icily con- 
sists of the half-caste de.seendants tlie early^ PortugUL.se 
adventurers, or Firinghis.’* Tim jirineipal ai tides of trade 
ai*e rice, which is exported bytsea ; euttuii, brouglit down 
from the hills for use in llm district; Jd\erpt*ol salt 
imported by sea ; bamboo and thatching grass for building 
puiqwses; betel-nut, dried fish, petrolenm froiii r>urmah,tea, 
»oultry, and miscellaneous articles of food. Revenue id' 
he district iiail870-7l, £221,116; expenditure, I*5(),()3.5. 

police force in 1872 consisted of 43G men and otlicers 
of the regular police, 62 of the municipal police, 2G18 of 


the village W'atch, making a total strength of 314G officers 
and men, costing £14,185. In 1872-73 the Education 
Department had under its inspection 88 schools attended 
by 3512 pupils, and maintained ala total cost of £2168, 8s. 
The climate ot CJiittagoiig is comparatively cool, owing 
to the sea bieuze which [uevails during the day ; but loi 
the same reason, the atinosjheie is very moist, witli lieavy 
dews at night ami fogs. The a\eiage annual tempi‘ratufe 
is 77'’ Falir.; the average raiiil'all tor ihe 13 }eais ending 
1872, it)<).5t) inelies. (hittagong w.i.s etded to tlie East 
Indian Uonq.aiiy by Xawal* Mir KaMin in 1760. 

CtHTTAOoNo RoI;t, or Islamabad, tlie i.iiinij*id ti.»wn of 
tlic above dislriet, is situated on the liglit bank of tlie 
Kariiapliiili Ri\er, in 22' 20' 55" X. lat. and '.H 52' 35'' 
E. long, 'rhe ri\er is here naNigable by .sin j is of 20 
feet draught, and the poit has 6 mg beiai a jdace ot con- 
siderable maiitime tiade. liilSTO 71, 215 vi>si J.- anivi (I 
at the port, with a tonnaye 52,891 ; and 207 1< It, with 
a tonnage of 51,587; ti'tal \aliu‘ of iinpojts, .i’l82,7‘‘>5 • 
ditti* of exports, £276,019. r]ii['biiilding; is l aiiinl on to 
a considerable exti-nt. 'J’he tnun is an agL'lnim i.-itioii <4 
small \illages, Spieail o\eran ana ui 0 sijuaie miles. In 
1872, the population .niionnled to 211,1)1) I soul.-,, m/. — 168 7 
Hindus, 15,051 Miiliaiiiiiiadans, J22 i'm!dlii-ds, and 744 
(liristians. The municq'al ineoine ainoniili d in 1871 to 
£213(j, 12 h., and the expeiiditiiie to £22.81, 

(’HITTAUONU HILL TRAITS, a distiiet .m tlie east- 
ern frontier of Rritish India, in tin- (Jlnttai^mig diM.^ii.n, 1 il.« 
between 21° 13' and 23^" 47' X. I d., ami 91 ’ H2 ami 92 19' 
E. long., and is boundi-d on the N. 1»\ the Mini imli penduit 
state of Ti})per:'h, on the Jv and S. Iw tlie di'-triet 
of Arakaii in Rritish Rurniali, and on the W. by the n gida 
lion district of Chittagong. 'I’lie geneial a.-pict ot tlie 
country is very hilly, with dei'p ra\ims and 2)roniimnt 
elitls, eovercid witli forests and uig.intic enqu i.s. inegiiiar 
masses of jungle, low hills, watn eom.ses, ami swaiiijis till 
iq» the intervals between the eliief laiigis. Tin* pum-ijial 
hills with their heights are- IVisitaiig, 2181 Jiit; Miunga 
Tang lG50f(^et; Raiigiang dai.g, 2789 feet ; and bniain 
Tang, 2355 feet. 'I'lie (‘oiintry isdi\ided inb) four vallexs 
formed by (he. Rheni, Karna]>lnili, S.mgu, and M.'damuii 
livers. Navigation is, however, ditlieulr, owing to tlm 
rajudity and violence of tlieir currents, their i-Iiai]> Huns, 
and whirling eddies ; but tlie liillmen manage I** tloat 
down limber, bainbuo, rataii, thatching grass, col 
oil, i'hulmuifvd oil, and a small i[iiaiililv of wax and 
ivoiy. Among the wild animals maybe iMiiiced elei'liant-, 
rhinoecro.s, bison, and many kiiid.s of deer, 'riie aiea 
of the di.strict is G882 Si|U.jre miles ; tin* ]>i'pnl.ilinii m 
1872 was 69,6()7 souls, or only 10 ja’isens to tlie Mjiiaie 
mile. These consi.^t of Hindus, 598, or '8 j.i r nut.; 
M idiainmadaiis, 1378, or 2'H ]ht e* nt. ; Rmldliists, 
47,875, i.r 68-8 per eeiit. ; ( 'hristiaiis, 31 ; and pei.H'ns 
of uiispecitied religion, 19,725, or 28 I percent. 'Hie hill 
tribe.s, who are. ver\ priiiiitivi- in tlieir iii.miiei.'. and cm^ t4»ius, 
iiielude the Khyoungllias (cliiMreii of tlie ri\ei ), c.diefl also 
tlie Jumia Alaglis; ('hakiiias, Tippi r.ihs, Kiiiiiis, Mnis, 
Kliyeiig.s, Rangi.s, Raiiklios, Lu.''}iais er Iviikis, and Shemlus. 
R:ing;imati village is tlie ea pit al t»f tlu* di.'- 1 Tu t. The]»iliici- 
pal crop.s are. ri«*e, Tmli.iu ei'in, tob.n eo, and eotton, raided 
every year from .'■oil newly eli-aied from jungle, 'fwu 
European kndliolflers ha^e tea plantations in the di.-ti it t. 
The Chittagong Hill 'rraets wc'it* .separatid from tlie 
Chittagong distriet in l86t), and until lately weie miI-jm! 
(o the iiicursitiiis ot tlie wiltl t^ibi's on llu*ir Ix-rdus 
The revenue in 1 87()*-71 was £‘35 15, 1 Is; the e\]n*mlituie. 
£14,332, 12s. Tlie police is a (jimsi-militarv f.>i(M-, eon 
sisting of 52 otlicers and 604 men, maintaine«l in 1872 at 
a total cost of £'13,424. 'bhis force now' sufliccs to ) 
the inciirsioiKs of the border tribes. 
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CHIUSA, or La Ciiiusa, a town of Italy on tlio Pesio, ranean galleriea which it scoops out* with its sharp, 
in tliu province of Cuneo, and about ten miles south-east of powerful claws, assisted probably by the flattened tail, 
the city of that name. It has a population of upwards of which is supplied with strong muscles, and thus well 
0000 , chiefly engaged in the manufacture of silk and glass, adapted for throwing out the earth which gradually 
It is not to bo confounded with n hamlet in the province accumulates under the creature. Ijike the mole its ears 
of Turin, which was named Chiusa (enclosure) from its and eyes are exceedingly sinall and aliUj^'t hidden by the 
position near tlie fortified line erected by Desideriiis of lung silky hair surrounding them.^.Cnother species has 
Ijoiubardy, in 771, to cheek llie advance of Charlemagne, recently been discovered in Bolivia 'somewhat larger than 

CiiLUSr, a town of Italy, in the Tuscan province of the preceding, and differing from it in having the dorsal 
Siena, situated on a hill, and nut far from tlie Lake of shield attached all over to the skin. of the back. 

Chiiisi. It is a bi^liop s see, and has a lari^e catliedral, CHLORAL, TuiculoualdehyDE, or Hydiude of Tri* 
but is chiefly inteivsting fur the Ktrnscan bronzes, mirrors, (MIM)Racetvl, C.^CljOH or CC13.C01I, a substance dis- 
vases, and fiiiiereil urns found in the vicinity, of wliicli covered by Liebig in 18.12, and further studied byDumos 
its museums contain collections. Chiusi, the Claaiani of and Stiideler. It is a lieavy, oily, and'coiotfriess liquid, of 
the Romans, was one of the twelve cities of tlie Ktruscan specific gravity I'bLS at O'* C., and boiling point 9 4® *4 C. 
coiifederalioii, a>nl was the headquarters of Por.sena. After It has a greasy, somewhat bitter taste, and gives off a vapour 
the decay of the Romm in>wer it sank in iiiiportaiice, and at ordi miry temperature which has a pungent odour and an 
ill the .NIi Idle Ages malaria greatly rediieeil the number «»f irritating effect on the eyes. The word chloral is derived 
its inliabilaiits ; of late years, however, the jiruspects of from the first syllables of chlorhie and ahohjol^ the names 
the ])l ice have greatly iinprovetl, in consequence of the of the substances employed for its preparation. Chloral 
^lraillag.^ of the marshes in the neighbourhood. Population, is soluble in alcuhol and ether, in less than its own weight 
r> 4 <I 0 . of water, and in four times its weight of chloroform; it • 

ClllVAJSSCI, a city of Italy, in the province of Turin, absorbs but is not acted upon by cblorine, and dissolves 
at a railway junction, 15 miles north-(*iist t if tlu! city of Turin, bromine, iodine, ])ho3pliorLis, and sulphur. Chloml'deli- 
Situated on the left bank of the Po near the influx of the quesces in the air, and, like aldehyde, is converted by 
Oreo, it was formerly considered the key of Piediiiont ; but water into a hydrate, with evolution of heat; it combines 
its fortifications were ilisiuanlleil by the French in 1804 , also with etliylic alcohol and its bomologiies, and the 
ami it is now only emdoseil by a .single wmU w'ith tw'o gates derived merenptans. An atiimoniacal solution of nitrate 
leading to two suburbs. The front of tlie church of San of silver is reduced by chloral ; sul[)hite 8 of the alkalies 
l^ietro, a building of the I.*)!!! century, is decorated with form with it crystalline compounds ; and nascent hydrogen, 
ornaments and entire statues in terra cotta, of great by replacing its three atoms of chlorine, converts it into 
elegance, but mucli defaced. Of the ancient palace of the aldehyde (Personue, jVhh, CL rkarm,, clvii; 113 ). By 
counts of Montferrat an octagonal tower still remains, means of phosphorna peiitaehloride, chlorine can bo substi- 
Tlic principal trade of the town is in grain and wool ; and tilted for tlie oxygen of chloral,, the Body CCI 3 .CCI. 2 H 
its lampreys are in repute. On the opixisite side of the being produced ; an analogous cuuqKmnd, CCl3.C(C^,H3)2lI, 

Po, ami a few miles down the stream, arc the ruins of the containing the radicle phenyl in the place of the oxygen, 
Uoiuiin city of fudastriOf which w’ere discovered in 1745 . is obtained by treating chloral with benzene and sulpliuzic 
Population, 7801 ). I aeiil. With an alkali, chloral gives chloroform and a 

OI^LA^lV^DOPlIORE {C/ihmf/dopkorm truticatiiii)^ an formate of the base ac.cordiiig to the reaction CCI3.COH 
Edentate Mammal found at Mendoza, on the ciistern slope -p KlIO — CCl.JI fIl.(JO(OK) ; it is converted by oxidiz- 
of the Cordiller.u, w'here it is known iis the Pirhiciaf/o, but ing agents into trichloracetic acid CCI.j.CO(OH) ; and forms 
is so seldom seen as to be regarded with curiosity even by witli cyanic acid the body C3n3(fi3N03=* (CClgtCOH)* 
the natives. Its total length is from 5 to 6 inches, and its ’(JO MX. Wlien kept for .some days, as also when placed 
upper .surface is covered with a lloxible cuiniss somewhat in contixet with sul[)huric acid or a very small quantity 
resembling the external armature of the Ariuadillues — its of water, chloral undergoes .sjioiitaneoua change into the 
ncarc.st allies — but iliHering from the latter in being attached polymeride vicfachloral, Cy = (C2Cl30H)3, a white 

only by the miildle of flie back and the top of the head, porceluneous body, .slowly volatile in the air, insoluble 
the frontal bone of the skull being provided with two in water, alcohol, and ether, and reconverted into chloral 
prominent knobs for this puiposc. The dorsal shield, without melting at 180 ^ C. 

which contains 24 rows of .square, cubical, or rhomboidal Chloral is jireparecl by passing dry chlorine into absolute 
plates of a leathery texture, makes, at its ])osterior edge, an alcohol ; the latter must be cooled at first, buf; towards 
•dbru[)t bend downwards, and i.s continued to the extremity thii end of the u[HTation has to be heated nearly to boiling, 
of the tail, thus furiiiiiig a [losttuiur shield for the pn)tec- The alcoliol becomes converted finally into a syrupy fluid, 
tion uf the ereature'.s Lin(l{|u.irter.s while it is burrowing, from which chloral is j)rocured by treatment with svdphuric 
T'he sides uf the back beneath the .shield, the under part of acid. 'Fhe action of chlorine upon alcohol is complex ;•— * 
the b.'idy, and tlie limbs are covered with silky Jiair, of a first aldehyde, CII3.COH, is produced, which combines 
dirty white colour, longer and iiiior than tliat of the mole, with alcohol to form acetal, CH3.CH(OC2H3)2; this, acted 
An e\.'imiiiation of the Pichiciago .skeleton proves it to be on by chlorine, yields trichloracetal, CCl3.CH(OC2H3).2, 
an cxct:(i luigly aberrant member of the Armadillo family, W'hich is converted by the hydrochloric acid pT^nt into 
having ^»lrue.t oral affinities with other :hu 1 widely different chUaal alcoholate, CCl.j.Cil.OH,OG2H5, and .monochlor** 
mammals. Thus it resembles the beaviT in its llatteiicd ethane, Collr,Cl. The latter body is also formed directly 
paddle-likc tail, the mole in its .short .strong legs and fr<mi alcohol, in the process for the manufacture. of chloral, 
powerful claws, the sloth in its teeth, and luiiiinaiits in and combines with aldeH'ydc, giving monoclllorinated 
the ftniri of the lower jaw. It also resernble.s the ornitho- ethylic ether, CH3CIIC1.0C.,n3, which is. converted by 
rhynchus and ccliiilna • the luwe.Nt mamiriiiliaii forms —in chlorine into tctrachlorinated ether, CCl 3 *CHpLOC 2 H 3 . 
points wlieieiii all three show affinity <vntli binla ; while in By the action of sulphuric acid, chloral alcuholate and 
the form of the skull and pelvi.s it i.s unique among inamnials. tetrachlorinated ether are resolved into alcohol , andl^ 
According to Dr Bnckland it makes the noaro.st apjiroach chloral, and monochlorothane and chloral^', r^pectively. 
of living Kdmtata to the giiraiitie extinct Merpith^rlum. It The crude chloral is di 8 tille(| over lime,, and is purified 
is a burrowing animal, living like the mole in the subter- further treatment with sulpbliric acid, and by redistillation. 
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A. mixture of stairfh or sugar with manganese peroxide and 
hydrochloric acid |aay bo employed instead of alcohol and 
chlorine for the manufacture of chloral (Stiideler, Ann. 
Ch. Pharm,, Ixi. 101 - 1 ? 1 ). An isomer of chloral, 
pardchlm'aliddf is made by passing excess of dry chlorine 
into absolute inejfjjiylic alcohol j it is a colourless liquid, 
insoluble in watefj!^?pd boils at 182 ® C. (Cluiiz, Ann, Ch, 
Pharm.^ iii. 180 ). ‘ 

Cklfyral C^laOn-HgO, or CC1,.C1I(0II).^, tho 

compound formed by tllft union of water with clilonil, ticcurs 
in the form of oblique, vten very sliort, rliombic prisms; 
rfn acicular form of crystals is considered by J^ml to be 
characteristic only of the Alcoholate. The i)urt‘st samples 
of chloral hydrate present the a[)pearanee of ordinary alum 
broken into fragments, arc perfectly Iraiisparent, only 
slightly odorous, free from powder, and dry to the touch, 
and do not become white by exposure. Jaenbsen i^ivcs the 
melting point of pure chloral hydrate as oO'" to bl®, the 
boiling point as 99® C. It can be distilled nnehtmgoil at 
120®C. ; but when heated with sulphuric acid it is converted 
into anhydrous chloral and chlornliilc, AViieii 

mixed with water, chloral hydrate causts a considerable 
degree of cold ; and, as with caiiq)lior, small frai^ments of 
it placed on the surface of water (exhibit oyratory move- 
ments. An aqueous solution should b"‘ neutral or nearly 
80, and should give but a faint luilkiness when boiled with 
silver nitrate, A drop or two of ammonia ad<l(‘d to solu- 
tions assists in their preservation, ('hloral Iiydrate may 
be detected in tho presence of other snbslauces l»y aihling 
an alkali and heating, when chloroform is evolved, wbicli 
may bo collected in a receiver ; this ])rocess c.in b(^ 
employed for tho estimation of the coinimTciai hydrate*. 
.When ammonium sulphide is added to a solution of juire 
chloral hydrate, the liquid turns njrl, and tlien becomes 
rapidly brown and thick*; the presence of oily impurities 
in a solution is shown by the brown colour it acquires wlicn 
shaken up with concentrated sulphuric aei«l. Cldoral 
hydrate has the property of cliecking the docomposition of 
a groat number of albuminous substances, such as milk and 
meat;' and a mixture of it with glycerine, according to 
Personne, is suitable for the preservation of nnsdomical 
preparations. When heated witli concentrated glycerine to 
n temperature of 110®-^220® C., chloral hydrate yields 
chloroform, CMCl^ , and formate of ullyl, ^ 

and by tho action of nitric acid ami strong sunlight, at I 
C. it is transformed into tricJiloracetic acid, Ct'l.j.COOll. 
The^efifect of chloral Iiydrate upon fresh blood, like that of 
formic acid, is to render it darker. 

The breaking up of chloral Iiydrate, in tlie presence of 
alkalies, with the production of chku’ob^rm ami formates, 
led Liebroich to tho conjecture that a similar decomposition 
might be produced in the Idood ; and bence bi^ introduction 
of tho drug, in 1869, as an amesthetie and liypnotic 
(Oompt, 1869, Ixix., 486). Jt has been supposed 

that its physiological action may be due to foriuie acid as 
well as to chloroform set free in tlu*. blood, the elTects 
the formic acid being attributed to the ])roiIm‘tion fnuu it 
of carbon dioxide. Personne, however, lias ailministcivil 
sodium fortnate to dogs, without ptMcciving in lliem tin: 
slightest anaesthetic phenomena, or tho abnormal formation 
of carbon dioxide (Crnnpt. rend., 1871, Ixxviii. 129), lie 
considers that chloroform is set free in the blood, but is 
not eliminated as such, being coi^erted into sodium oliloride 
and formate {ibid, 1869, Ixix., 983) ; the jirolonged action 
of chloral ' bn the animal economy he cxitlains on tlic 
supposition' that, chloroform being produced at the exi»eiise 
of the alkali of the albumen of the blood, tlie latter, wliicli 
iAay be as an amide, forms with the trichlorinated 

aldehyde chloral a compound which, by the gradual action 
of the blood, affords a continuous supply of clilorofurm. 


Taurct, on the other hand, suggests that as chloral hydrate, 
when made alkaline with caustic potash, yields in tlie 
presence of the oxidizing agent pobissium j>erumnganiito 
tho formate, chbjride, .and carb<»nate of potiissiuin, together 
with carbon immoxitle, the alkalinity of the serum of tlic 
blood may determine a similar decomposition of clihaal 
hydrate, the [diy.sinlogical efleels nf which in, ay therefore be 
ascribed to puisnning or dcoxidatiiai uf arterial blood by 
carbon inniiosnle [Cmnpf. Ixxix. 062; Jonrn. 

J*hann. ('him. (I), .\x. 3r),") 357). 

The first ellecl of a dose of chhual hydrate is to [uoduee 
a .state of congestion nl the biain, as o\idenced the con- 
dition of the retinal vi's.*.els ; aftt*r 5 or 10 niiniit(‘s, con- 
traction of the vissels is observed, the retina becomes of a 
pale pink colour, and diowsiness ensues ; when this wears 
oir, tlie retinal and ceiebral vessels resume their .accn.sloiiicti 
size ( I >r W. A. llamjimnil). In cji.ses nf deatli from cddnral, 
the cerebral vessels have been foiiiul much cuiigcstial. 

3’Jie ctlects of chloral iiydrale vary with ^lill’ercnt 
individuals; but, as a rule, a dose of L'O grains aefs in a 
healthy .subject as a mild .sedative of llie sensory nervous 
system, and ])ruduces, about half or tliree (puirters of an 
hour after it has been taken, a lii;lit, refre.shiiig, anil normal 
sleep, without causing lieadaehe or disturbance of tlicf 
res])iratii)n and jmlse. 

Taken in large quantities chloral hydrate is a ]>f overfill 
.soporilic ; it perecptibly lowers the temperature oi the 
body, and diniinishcs the fre<iiiency and toree of the lieart’s 
action, probably from paralysis of its intrinsic motor 
ganglia ; whilst the rale of res[)iratii)n is lessened, 
apparently through affection of tire ineiliilla obhuigata. Kx- 
cessive doses produce complete insensibility, and diminish, 
and at last abolisli reflex exeitability ; pallor, coldness of 
the extremities, lividity, ami nnisenlar relaxation ensue ; 
ami death may result from (‘ar-diae s\neope. 

M Ori^ i.s tho originator of a jilan for perforiiiing oper.i- 
tions during an.a*slliesia jii’oilucerl by file inf ia-\ ciions 
injection o-f eliloral Iiydrate. lie shows {Cnm/>t. 

187-1, Ixxviii. 515, 6.*)!) that it may be Jiai*inlcssl\ injecteil, 
and that wdien tbns brought into inini'‘diate confrn t with 
tho blood, it efleets coinj)lete anM>l hosia of long dui*ntioii, 
anil is a rapid and elfectual remedy for tetanus, ('liloial 
livdr.ite .sometimes fails to atfor.l relief from siitVeving, and 
when it does not induce slee[>, may nceasioii excitcnient and 
delirium. In some cases a dose li. is jnodiieed an eiiH'lioii ol 
iir*ticui*ia. It must be administered with caution to cljildn-n, 
and to patients having di^ease of tlie lu'art and of tin* 
digestive ti'act, certain afVeetioiis of the bronelii, or liv - It r:i. 
Jt appi'ars tliat chloi’al cannot bi* decttiiqinMil nnd fhn»wn 
off by a healthy Inuly at a greater rate Ilian fh'iii 5 to 7 
grains an hour (Iliebard.son, L(ntr,f, Js7I, 1, 209), end as 
the limit of tire dose that can lie.-afely faken is in-t all'eetiMl 
by the eiistomary use of the drug, as in the ciiM* (•! opium, 
but rather the rev else, its ineaiit imis eniploMiiejit in large 
quantities, and the pi’nelise of h.ibitn.illy i* M.rting to it to 
gain relief from sleeplessness, fi'oin nciii.dgia, and from the 
(’Ifects of alcoholic e.\ce>s, liave iii not a feW’ ire^t.incis led 
to fatal results. In eonM (|ni nee ol this ri’-k medical 
pi’actitionei’s now use it h^-^ evton-iveli . 'I'lie c«tntinued 
use of chloral byilrnte, 1iu», is apt to erni-c a by])era‘rnic 
Condition of (he .skin, diffu.'-e intlammatoiy erytbeina of (he 
face ami chest, conjunctivitis, and inti‘rfei*enee with re- 
spinitioii ; and inav bring on diap ini'hnu holy, v^eaknes.s 
of W’ill, and inability to slec]* without the drug. 

(diloral liN diate is of special val^ii* as a so])ontic where 
ojiium is inadnii.ssiblef as in the case of children, in iira inia. 
and in some fevers. It is used in delirium tr(*nions, rabies, 
severe elioiea, acute iiituiia, and ]ditbisis, as w’ell as in 
dy.sjuuea, pertussis, cholera, sea sickness, cancer, eliroiiic 
rheumatism, and gastralgia, and in parturition andt*clainpsia; 
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and in cases (»f tetanus it *3 cniidoyed to produce innscnlar 
relaxatitin. It-* iiiita^^oiiisni to strychnia was first ])()iiited 
out bv Jiiebivich {(-(tni)tf. 1870, Ixx. 40.‘1). When 

lulniiiiistered to rabbits it has been found to be a remedy 
for poisonous dos.'s of stryclmiii (Ueiiiiett, /Jth'ii. J/of. 
Jtmrn.y 1S70, xvi. :2Gl2); but t)iVi has sliowii JAV//V. 

ilt> I*arts, lS7‘i, p. 401) that the liypoderiiiic injection of 
that (Inii; of no a\ail in the ca'^e of raltbits ])oisoiied 
with fatal doses of cliloral hydrate. Nuimnais expi-ri- 
iiieiits have led to tlie conclusions that cldoral liydrate 
is iiion*, lilvidy to sa\e life after a fatal dose* of strycimia, 
than strychnia i-i to save lib' after a fatal dose ot cidor.d 
hyd rate ; ” tli.it after a dose of strychnine has [uoiluceil 
tetanic eoiiviilu’ons, these convulsions may be reduced in 
force and freiiueiicy, and life may be saveil, by means of 
the inflneiiee t>f chloral hydrati* ; but tiiat though the 
elVects of a poisonous dose of the liydiate- ni ly be mitigated, 
the coma |•rolluced by its action on thebr.dn is not removed 
by stryehni.i ( Ilennett, lle[K)rt in /inf, J/n/. ./o?//*., 1877), 
1, tt7 ; Oirilvie Will, Zv////. Mr(/. ./nar,, Aj>ril 1875, 907). 
(Miloral hydr.ite modilii's the action of a fatal <h»se of 
extract of Calabar bean, but is of little service if given 
some time after the hitter. 'I'lie etbrts of clih»ralisni are 
Ciunbati'd by [U'ovoking (unesis, and by stimulating ireely. 

Amniifr til*' vny iniiM«-ioas contiiliiilicns to Hit- liisloi\ of diUa-.d, 
in siddilion to tin* uliovc-gi\ (*n, iiniy 1 m* inrntioiiiMl llio tollow iiig - 
larliig, Alin. (^h. /*fi'tnn , i. Ist*; iMmi.is TimtC' th'. t. v. 

.MC* ; SUi't’lrr, f'li. I*hiir,n , I’V. ‘J'.iC., la i. ‘J.’.'* ; linia'liiit. ^ 

ri'iitL^ Ixix. ‘H'a*,, IhdJ. Ar Th-r.^ Ivwii l-M; Sir.l. V. Siiiif»s<ai, JA’//. 
7*fmrs\ . 1 . 01 . 1, 1S70; liv.'i'^^oii .iiid ]''o|](‘f, Jnirn. ih I'Annf, rt th' 
1^7n, r»7n; Ilotlii.inii, f'lnniit. K'\. 1hm> ; 

Vn-soinif, il'iA., Iwi. ‘2*^7 ; I’anl, I'Inrm. Jnurn. am/ 'rrnns. (*}), 
i. 6‘2l ; 1 l.ne-i iiniui, Srluiiii/lA Jnlnh^ di. SI; .]a«*olKrn, (juotrd 
\\\ Jmn'n. C/nm, ix. 2.>7 ; llokit.m -ky, A7/’/r/i ('/•’.%* Jiihr/iUrJu r 

(iii. Mini iv. Ild'l), ls74. (f. II. I*.) 

DIILOlk I N K, one of the chemical elements (.symbol, Cl), 
di.seosered by Seheele in 177 b It uas long reg.irded as a 
compound ; Selieelt! termed it <h plihuinfinttnl i/i ftrhttir ari</y 
and Ilcrthollet about 1785 gave it the name of thrijijniiz(d 
imtruUir oc/7, whieli Iviiwaii contracted into (ixt/marufftn 
((('Id. Ill l^tld an abstract <if a [Mper was published by 
(liiy-Lu.-sac and 'riieiiard, in the* l!d vol. of the M/nunn'i 
d'An'ncdy in which they demonstrated tlio possiliility of 
ilui abseil • e of oxygon from o\} iiiiii intie acid. Tlie atten- 
tion ot D.ivv being drawn to the -ubject, he in ISlDeom- 
ninnicatcd to the lioyal Soeiidy a [>:ipor in which lie showed 
that thert* was no evidence in .'-’i|»[»ort of the ojiinion tliat 
o.Kyiiiiiriatio aeid contained oxNgiii; and in a. ]»a])er 
[uibli-'heil in the following year In* coin(*s to the coiiclnsiuii 
th.it OX} mnri.il ie. aeid is an uiK'.oiiiponiMlcd sub.'jtanee, and 
gives to it tin* 11 . line of c//Aa-///c, on acconnl of the greenish 
colour it ]M)sse.s.ses. rhloiine and its eombinatioiLs with 
other elements liaving lieen already treated of umler the 
lieading (Jiii:\tiSTUY, it will be iiecess.iry hero only to give 
some aei omit of the more im|M)rtant commennal chlorine 
com[)onnds hydroclilorie acid, bli.-acliing powder, and 
pota-^siniii chlorate, and of the. inelhods of pri.|>aring them. 

}/ (jdi'imldorl^ And (IKU). - Traci ic.illy, the whole. f)f the 
liydrochloiir* aei<l now’ em[iloyetl in the miiiiufactnring arts 
is obt.iiiird a-> a coll.iterul jiroduct in tlie eehdirated soda 
pruco.^.s i»f Jifbl.inc. The first .stage in that process coii.si.st.s 
in treating cninmon salt with sulphuric, ac,id in tlie salt-c:ike 
rua.sting furnace, by wliich sodiimi sulphate and liydrocliloric 
acid are formed -JXaCl \- n.>8(), - Xa .SO^ + iillCl. 

Till tli(i year 18G;5 the a(‘id fiime.s given off in alkali 
W'orks w’en* allt>w’eil to csi-.ape freely into the atmosjihere, 
ami being dissolved and brought doVn by every shower, 
dctttroyed or seriously damage**! vegetation for mi le.s around 
the works. In tliat year tho Alkali Act was passed, by 
which manufacturer.s were obligid to condense not less 
than 95 per cent, of the total amount of liydrocliloric acid 
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evolved in their establishments ; and fince that time 
great attention has been paid to the condousatioii, so that 
now- in many works practically no acid fumes escape. The 
hydrochloric acid gas liberated in the roasting furnace is 
conveyed through a range of stonew^aifj pipes, in connection 
with which are various devices for coolin^.t in its passage. 

It is then conducted into condensing •♦Cwers— long wide 
funnels [lacked witli coke — tlirough w^nch a stream of water 
is made to percolate from the top, an enormous surface 
of moisture being thus prc.sented Uh tlio acid fumes. The 
solution of the gas in tho water constitutes tho hydrochloric 
ac.id, muriatic acid, or spirit of salt of commerce. So 
prepared, the acid ahvays contains several impurities, such 
as arscnioiis acid, ferric chloride, and si\\phuroua acid ; but 
these tlo not interfere with its application to tlie jircpara- 
ium of bleaching [lowdcr, in which it is chiefly consumed. 
Without any purilicfition it is also employed for “souring” 
in blcacliing, ami in tin anil lead soldering. 

Bleac/iimj /*om/ci\ or C/th^rida, of Lime , — The history of 
the ajiplication of i-.hloriiic to bleaching purposes befon* the 
inlroduclion of the so-called chloride of lime wall be found 
under the article l>Lr..\('iiiNG. Hleaching powder is made 
by c\[»o.sing pure .slaked lime to an atmosphere of chlorine 
till the lime will absorb no more of the ga.«5. Many plans ,, 
for the [»rc[ia ration of the chlorine liave been proposed, and ; ' 
various important pr()ccsse.s adojited, since the manufac- 
ture of bleaching pow’fler was established by Mcs.srs 
Tt*nnant and (Jo. The original process was as follows. A 
mixture of native peroxide of manganese ground to a fine 
jiowder, common salt, and sulphuric acid >vas put into a 
largo, nearly s]ihe,rieal, leaden vessel furnished at the top 
with an air-tight lid. Jn this vessel an agitator was [ilaced 
by which its ennti*nts could be from time to time stirred 
up. From tlie lid a lead ]»i])e convoyed the liberated 
chlorine into tlie chamber in whieli the lime to be saturated 
was spre.a(l in a thin layer. ^I'lie exterior of the leaden 
vt'.ssol was cased with an iron cove.ring, space for the 
cireuintion of a current of steam between it and the 
eo\ering being left. T'pon the. charging of the still chlorine 
was at first given ofl* without heat ; but after some time a 
eiirrent of steam w\as made to circulate around the still, 

.so as to maintain a suflicient temperature to disengage 
all the chlorine.. ^I'he materials used ron.sisted of common 
salt, manganese peroxide, and sid[»huric acid, and the 
re.siilting products were manganous Buljiliate, sodium sul- 
phate, w’ater, and chlorine: — 

M nO., -f 2NaCl 4 - 1 1 =. lyiiiSO^ + 2NaHS0, + 

2ll/.)-f-ri,. 

Tliruiigli tlip ilfvtl«)]mieiit r)f LcMfiiic’s wTlbknown soda proceaa 
lurgi* iiiuintitii'S of liydroflilorif. acid became available lor the 
iii.iinifuVtuiu of rlilorinc, in pbicc, ns formerly, of a mixture 
of cotiiiiion .siilt ninl .siilpliiirii* nrid ; niid for many yeare hydro- 
< bb»rip nrid alone lia.'i bn ii used. Conr.sely ground manganese oxide 
is placi'd witliin nn o})long .stone .st.ill, into •wliich the necessary 
<liame c)f .strong liydrocliloric in‘id is admitlcd. Steam is then 
allowed to circulate in the outer e.T.se of tho still till the temperature 
of til'* nii.xlure is rai.scd to about 180" Fiilir. When this point is 
r4*;i(*hed, .steam at a J»ressu^^ *jf 20 to 2.^ It), is blow’n through the 
charge at interval.', for about .six hours, after which the reaction is 
eoniplete the wdiide occupying about twenty-four hours. Tho 
elieiiiic.al eliaiiges that take place are expi*e.ssed ill the following 
C'lU.itioii ; — 

MnOg -t- 4 II Cl :r MnClg + 2H.jO + Clg . 

Native bimixiile of innng.'i ne.se 1 icing an impure and variable com- 
pound lia.s to be used in (iuaniitie.s projiortionato to the MnO, it 
eoiitftins. 

For eaeli molecule, of eliloriiie obtained by the above reaction, it 
will be ob.served that one of manganous chloride is fomed, a sub- 
stance that was formerly nin off us a waste product. Apart from the 
nuisance thereby created, the drain on the supply of manganese oit^ 
became .serious, supplies diminished, and prices rose in proptriion. 

It bec.amc theridore an ohiect of much ini|)ortaiice to obviate 4ie 
wiuitu of maiigaiicsc, ami this was sought in two difl'orcut directions 
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Elforts in tlio first place were made to re^enenite the rnangtincso 
waste, 80 ns render ir contiiiiioiiHiy aviiiliible, for iiiiiimfacturing pur- 
poses ; and secondly, it was frequently at,t«‘nipted to dispense alto- 
g(‘ther wit)i the use of manganese in the process. 

The first really successful plan for the recovery anti rcoxidation 
of ninnganese was deviaet by Mr (.'harlos Dunlop, nn<l was introduced 
at Messrs 'IVmiant’^s works, at St llollo.v, Cila-sgow, where it is still 
(187t5) in operationi(iJJy Dunlop's process the residnil .still-liquor 
is first treated with M V'>|iato of lime to iKiUtralize its free acid and 
decompose the contained’" ferric chloride, which tlius gives a pre- 
cipitate, ferric oxide. Tlib clear liquor ohtaiii«-<l is a stM-oml time 
iui.xed with carboiiato of 4iine, then iiilroduccd into an i normous 
iron boiler, in which it l>(\s at a pressure of four atmosplieies for 
about twelve hours. Under the inlliicnei* nf the lu .it npplioil Hu* 
manganese exchanges its clilorine for the carhonie fn id of tin* i-ar- 
iKUiate of lime, aim a hydrateil manganese c.irliouate, .su-pcmled in 
a solution of chloride of calcium, is ]iroduci(l, thus : 

JMnCla+CaCPa-t-IlaO -Miiro,. n.,() 1 raCl.,. 

The manganese carbonate is siilis'-qinuitly allowed lo .suhside, .and 
the solution of ehlorido of calcium is washed (hit. 'L'in* in.ni;;.iiM* >4- 
c.'irhonato is <lrainod till it becomes a white putly-liki* in.i-.^, wln ii 
it is put into shallow iron trays, and roasleil in a fuina' t* at a In .*1 
gradually imTca.sing to or boo’ Falir. rn«lcr tin* inllin niM* 4if 
the heat the carbonic acid is driven oil', ami l)y dcgrei s, fr4»ni In ing 

a W'liitc pow’^dcr, the manganese compound darkens till on tin in- 

plftioii of tlic proc.css it is a sootdiUc mass. Owing jiiiin ip.dly to 
tlm expensive nature of the plant niM issaty, tin* Dnidiq* pi»)i i s-i 
never extended beyond St RoiIoy ; hut it has .sati^factolily main- 
tained its position in that gigaiitii; cstahlishmcnt-. 

The method of artificially oxuMi/ing niangancse w!ii< li is now' 
almost universally ado]iUMl, ami has during tin* [tasl fewyiMi-j quiti* 
revolutionized the bleaching pow<h*r niannf.n tnie, is lliat iiiV4-iit< <1 
by Walter Weldon. ^langanous chhunh* hy treatni4*nt with 
lime becomes changed into the lower o\id<* (»f mangaim.se (MnO), a 
body which witli givat dilliciilty is r.iised to tlie higher s«‘s4jiiio\i.l.' 
(MiiaO;,), beyond which stage of oxidation no e\[»osuuj ti) owgi ii 
raises it. lint when treate<l with cm i'ss of lime the manga'iioiH 
oxide rapidly unites with <»xygen, and heeonies tiansfornied inlothe 
peroxide (MnOj), whhdi is the eheini<Ml 4‘nnqmiind available hu* tin* 
preparation of chlorine. It was this fact which ^Mr Wtddou dis- 
rovereil, and has tUT'ied to advantage in lii.s process. The plicjm- 
rneiioii he accounts for on tlie assiunplion that tlio sesquioxid- 
(MUjjOy) formed by the expoMire of inaii,g<inous oxide (MnO) to 
oxygon is really a mangai'nMis m.iuganiti', or a <*onihinalion of MnO 
with MiiOg, thoformer Jiaving basic, the latter acid functions. Tin* 
lime added by J\Ir Weldon .siipplijs a mote powerful base, and 
enables the whole of the manganese to attain to the condition of 
peroxide, uniting as it does in such a maiimT witli the linn* as tt> 
form a calcium mangaiiite (t'aMuOj). Ijy einphiN ing a diniinisln-d 
quantity of lime along with an inereasiMl eurretit of air, it lias hem 
fouml ]>ossiblti to efiVet the complete oxidation of the inangam*se, 
all achl maiiganite (CaMiiO;,, II., MnO,) Ix ing piohahly forniisl. 

Ill Iiis treatment, of the still-liiiuois ^fr Wi'ldon tirst ueutr.ili/i s 
the acid, &e.,, us is done in Mr l)iinlo[)'s juoeess. 'Mie clear roM*- 
tiuted liquor tlierehy ohtaiiu'tl is ]i:isse(l int4i a vi ssel ealh'«l tin* 
oxidizer, at a temperature of about 1 lO'’ Fahr. A ]iipe f(jr coiiveN- 
ing a current of air passes dow’ii the centre of tin* lessel, ti’iniinaling 
near the bottom iu a series of di.stribiiting pipi's, ami e4)nneet4‘4| at 
the other cud with a blowing engine. Tin* liqmu* being at, or hiought 
by injected steam to the proy^’r tempeiature, then, a«*i oiding to .Mr 
Wehlon (5otf. of Arta LtrfMrr, May l^Zl), the injeelhui of air is 
commenced, and tliero is rapidly mhh-d, iu the slate nf veiy line 
division, I’fi times the quantity of linn* i'(pii\ .ihuit to the inangam-.e 
ill the liquor. This converts tlm 4*haige into a thin whitt*, nnnl, 
which consists of solution of eah*ie eliloiijle hohling in .siiNjuMisifui 
maugauoiis oxide, or MuO, and also hohling partly in siiKp4*nsi4m 
partly iii solution six-tenths of an eqiiivalc-nt rei komMl on tlm 
iuungan*‘*»o present —of free, lime. When a litth* of lliis white inml 
is thrown on to a filter, the clear lilt rate is naturally ftniml, owing 
to the <(uantit^ of free Uiiie pn*sent, ami to tin* juiwei fully solvent 
action upon lime of hot solution of cah i<’ eldoiide, to pos.vss a 
strongly alkaline reaction. As tin* iiiji-etion of .air g4H‘S4»n, tlm mm! 
becomes gradually darker in colour, owing to tin* whiti* hydr.itid 
^IiiO becoming eonverted into lihiek Mn(>.j by ahsoiplioii of ox\g«*ii 
from the injected air, what w'as originally a Ihin while mud being 
at leiigtli converted into a thin black mini. Dining tin* j»r4»gress 4if 
this conversion of the originally wdij^e mml into a hhn k mml, it is 
found that the alkaline reaction of tlie liltrati fnini the mini 
gi'adiially diminishes in intimsity, until .it length it entirely dis- 
appears; and it is found, too, that when Ihisalkalim* reaction ceases, 
the. absorption of oxygen from the injected air 4’4-escs also. When 
riiis stage is reached, which is at the end of two, three, fiair, or five. 
•Hours, accordingi^o the relation between tlie size of the tixidizer and 
the size of the blowing-engine, employed, a litth* more liquor is run 
into the oxidizer from tlm settlers above, the injection of air i.s con- 
tinued for a few minutes longer, and the charge is tlicii run oil’ from 
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the oxidi/er into one or other of a range of .sett lers placed hehiw it. I n 
these it sejiarates, in the eoiii'se of a tew* hours, into ratlier mon- than 
lialf perfectly ch-ar solution of calcic chluiidc, and a little Ic^s th.in 
half Idack rnud of nither more than twice the density of that wlii« li 
left the oxnli/i-r. The .solution of ealeii; ehloriih* is now di'cautcd, 
and the sett 14 m 1 mini is then rea<ly for ii-.e for the liberation of 
chlorine fnnn li\ diocliloi le acid. 

'riiciiow piMi-t n-.dl^ imi\ 4 *r^.d iistod n g 4 ni*r:it 4 ‘d mnng.nmse oxiil** in 
.a stab* of line iIIn isi4>n lia^ 4 onsidi’ialily nmdiiird tin* ol4l**r (»p4‘ration.s 
for the Tnaiiulai luii- of chlorine. 1 1 \ 4I1 o.dihn it, a( i4l, ae<’<n’4ji?ig to 
the plan :il jni -int in nsi*. 1-, iii-,t run intu tin- still, ami IIm- m.in- 
gaiiCM* mml is Jnlmitb-d giadiially to it 111 a <-an-fiilly iVL'iil.iteil sln*ain. 
Jnstt*.ul <»f tlii'iiM ohloiig ti 4 )iiL'h'like still, 4 )in‘ mm li imiic • aj'a- 
eious, of jH'iil.igon.il tnim, i, n. 4 ni].Iii\ » d. 1 In- li# i.-ih, cif 

w* 4 >rking vaiy in alnio-t l•\ 4 ry • '-tahlit-hnit-nt, Isit tlie I’-'iNiw mg m.iv 
ho taki*ii as an « \anigle of oidinai\ pia< ti<e. A elijig.- of ii\.li4). 
chloiii* aehl, (‘qii.il to t li4‘ amoiiiit yndili d hv about 4 w t . ot « t'lniiMin 
salt, is n-il into iln- still, and to it isaddetl fu.iii 1 1 to 1 .". . '\ t. ol 70 j'l r 
(S lit. imingam‘S4 . !• im U sl.tk4‘4l Umc to the .imoiint 4tf pi . v 1 i-, 

spiN-.nl in a nnitorm kiv.r 4 >n tlie Iku.i of ih.. 4 *lMini. 4 -r, and ii-eii 
these (pianLiti4'N 7U •»!’ 7 1 ew 1. nt hli .n liing jaiwdi r ejintaiiiing tmni 

to :i7 per 4*ent. 4if a\ ail ihh‘ < Idol itic is oht.iineil. '1 In- lim. , at t. i 
lei-civiiig a fii.st fdiaige nt g.i^, i^ leii li 1 lionis. wl.wn it m ''iimdi v 
workmen. Anolln r (li.uge i.s tin n :idnii 1 t 4 <1, .and 4)11 Ili 4 * 4 \|'ii\ 4 it 
tW4-fjty-four hours more tin- hh-aelnng jntwil. 1 is le.id} lo l.< die/.:; 
oiraml [taekeil in halii'ls. 

Of the many chlorine j>roecs'-e-,\\ il limit m.iiiL'’ «m whii h lia\e h. m 

imqiosed, tin* only ]»lan whiidi h.is si I tin- ti- t of widepi.i ' 1 .. 1 I 

:ijipli4\ition is that iiitiodiiei il ill nc, ;ii \. o , l.v .Mr Heni\ h. e-.n, 
ot \Vi4lin‘s, in L.'imashite. Douldli !ii i-.i j.io. wlm 1; wnidl 
ha\e ])»'en widely intiodneeil but b>r t in- 4.-nrimii\ .uni -.iti ti.-toi\ 
n;itur4* of Mr Wtd4loirs rmdlKMl. .\ -- fm lil.. 1 it mg 1 liloiln* 

fi4>m hy4lr4»idih)rie .acid g.is liy 4‘\j»o'-m'j it v. ilh .il iin- m- .-iii (<• .1 

lii!;h t 4 ‘nipi‘r.il 111 * 4 * w'jis [tatentid by Mr Jloliil Ovl.i.mlm Mi 

I >1 .leon 4 lis 4 a>V 4 *r 4 *d th.it in this jii'oi i win n tin ,iii md gi; u,. 
hi4inght into 4‘onl;iet with .Milpliate of . njq.. r the h}.liM ■. nl 

i-^ 4 li*eompo.-sc 4 l mm h mor** comph tely .md .it a fai lo\\. i ti M[f . P no* 
lhaii without tli.it salt. In piaetiei* hot ]i\ditii hhaie .n id -m, ji- I 
.it iiio.sphevie. ail* are p,isM*d o\ 4*1 j»i* ees of )»i n k w liP h li.i\ • ' M n 0 1 o|.. *1 
in :i ;- 4 >lntion of bulphale of eopjM-i and '■'nljiiiale ol -.ml.i. anti tint < 1 . 
< 'Idorim* ami w.ater are prtMlmsd by tin* < 1 . enm|»«»^ili'»ii, .nnl *oiie 
ti i 4 * 4 *s of Ijydroehloric mdd also pas^ nrideenmiioM -l. '1 In u.i't r .iinl 
.n id .ire condensed, anil tin* ihloiiie niixisl willi ilie it idu.d 
iiithig<*n of the air passes 4 »n to the ab^tiibing eli.nnhiis. As the 
tliloniie is greatly diluted by tin* niliogm, the lime li is to Ik- 
evjitised ill thin la\ eis over .*1 l.ir'^t) nii'.a, and .Mr DeiiJ.ii so .m.ing.s 
Ills ell. inihei.s 1 !i:it tin* ini\«'il g.iscs ,is t In y enter mi et .d most coni- 
pit ti ly satui. ill'll linn*, but .is the < llh'lllie bi < olin s .ibsoibeil. le*-*! 
lii'jblv 4 *hloiini/ed linn* is tint, till .at lit «ml it is .ili'io-t lodi 
liN'liatt* 4 »f lime ovi'i* wbii b tliey ]'.i-s. Mr De.n on obl.nn-i ii mi tin* 
a. i.l 4 if cwt. of salt, with the < vj't i. liture t)t fm bm- t.f mi .ill 
toil, upwards of tons (>f .‘I.'i per leril. ble.ndiing j'owdi i. 'J hi* 
plot e-s is in iqu ralioii in liis own in iiiiif.n tm \ .it Wnlms, .iini 
in .some ( 'iintinent.il i-sf.ibli'-him nt>i Mr Deaeoiis j.hmf w.is mtio. 
dueisl, but it li.i.s bi-en pr.ietii illy abandtmed. 

I’de:ieliing pow'iler win n fi. -.li is atliv, white lime I'k ■ j..a.|.r 
emilliiig a strong otlour of h\ p*" hloitiiis a-d'k < 'omii;i i- :•■! * -i: i '• s* 
'V.iiy eoiisiileiably in slri-nglh, Init win n i t-wly m nh* .ii -i t f . iH.d 
ipi.dity lln-y .shonhL cont.nu fnmi )I0 t'» .‘1/ pert.nl t-i .!\ ol ibh 
4*hl«»iiin*. On exjiosiin* ble.nl. mg pt.wdti* ]t.iit^ with ;1-. . h.- ni t 
with eon.shh rable r.ipitlity, losin;-, .n t t.’ding tt> ^mne t \j.i 1 m . n'. 1 -, 
.it the r.itc of 0 6‘J per cent, jtt'i’ mtmlh. On ih-* t «.nip(.-i1 Ii.n i*i 
ble.n liing ]M)W4h*r see (’in mi.sikv, j..i;*e I'.'l. 

I’Jiloi'tifr or i'hh'i'iitr cf /',>/,/ The [.I i p il itioil J-f 
■|Mitas.sinin chlorate is an e\:imple of the 1 n.plo\ •!!• n! t.f . hh-i im* on 
an l•\t^•nsi\ e scale, its fiinet itm, ;n eoiilmg 1t> the oiijm;ii\ pii.ei--, 
of inaiiutaetiire, being to tiambiitn p..f.; -sinm < bh-i ith (K( 1) into 
]Mit.is-.iuni ehlm.ite (K( U >.,) by snpph ii-g i l;e ne. . - n \ ow l;. n fiom 
linn*. It is obt.iim-d by jt.n.'-iiiL" t 1 t.| 1 liKii me into -obit n.n of 

potassium chloriile arnl milk ot linn', .e t "I'liiig lt> the i.pi.itmn 

KCl i-XaO-1 30 I., -31 -.it L 4 Kt'lO^. 

The operation is 4•4lmllletetI in eh.-f I'.ithn ve-'-els, titled with 
agilalois and ln*nteilwith stt-.n.i. ( h'l the t oinpletioii of the abo\e 
r4*:ietioii tin* li4[nitl i-.lilttitd .-md i-v .ipt.i.iti tl to m .n* ili \ m-ss, .-mil 
tin* le.snliu* is ;ig.ini tlis.oUt d in }n>t w.itt 1 . 'I’ln* two.s.ilts - l■;lh iimi 
ehloriiii* ami ])otas^min i hhii.tle aie tin 11 1 .oily .si-parab'ilby « 1 \ • t ib 
lization; thefoinn'r, ln'iing 4*\ei*. ilimdy .'■tilulile, l4■maiMs^n .s..lniion, 
while the. latti-r ili-posits m t:il.nl.ir t i\.stal.s, whieh 111 . ly be pnidn.l 
by a .slight wasliing. Tin- .s.ill is very I.irgely ii^i-il in the n :mii- 
fiiclliie of lui’itiT in.iteln'S ami v.tiioiis ilitoiiating 4*omt)oumls, :mtl m 
pyrolei-hnv. It is alsijfmploMd in ealn-o iiiinling as an oxnli.'iiig 
agent in tin* ti\im/ of I'l il.dn inloiii-', ainl it is a (oiiveiiiiiit soiioe 
of pure oxygi'ii in laboi.itory work. 

CIILOIIOI'OUM, Tkk'Hlokomktuank, Tkh< iii.okidk 
OF Formyl, ur J)ii’Hi.oui.natki> CiiLouiOK, 
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CHCI3, is a substitution product of marsh-gas, CH4, from 
which it can be formed by the action of chlorine. It is a 
clear, colourless, volatile liquid, which refracts light strongly, 
with specific gravity of l*o*25 at 0^^ 0., and vapour density 
l’49l. It boils at G0’16° C. (Hegnault), and is not frozen 
at a tem[)orature of - C. It lias an agreeable ethereal 
odour, a slightly acrid and intensely sweet taste, is miscible 
in all proportions with alcohol, but is only slightly soluble 
in water. Though not ordinarily intlainmablc, it burns 
with a green tiaine when thrown upon hot coals, or if a 
light be applied to a mixture of it with not less than about 
per eeiit. of alcohol. C.’hloroforui may be employed as 
a solvent for resin, caiiqdior, gutta-percha, iodine, broniint!, 
and the alkaloids. It can be prepared in a gn‘at variety 
of ways : — (1) lly the action of alkalic'.s on chloral (see 
CHLOiiAii) ; (2) by boiling trichloracetic aciil, ( ■C 1 . 5 . 0 O(()il), 
with aqucuiis suliitions of ilie alkalic.s ; (:i) by the replace- 
ment of an atom of chlorine in carbon tetrachloride, CClj, 
by nascent hydrogen ; (4) on the large scale ft)r commercial 
piir])nses by the actibn of bleaching powder on ethylic 
alcohol and other carbon compounds. About 8 II) of slaked 
lime, and 80 lb of the strongest chloride of lime, and 22 
gallons of water at a temperature of C. are 

introduceil into a leaden vessel or wooden cask, and 
thoroughly inixefl. Two It) of alcohol are then [toured in ; 
and if the heat evolved in the eiiMiing reaction is not 
fiullicieiit U) di.'^til over the chloroform, a current of steam is 
pa.-ised into the vessel. The crude distillate is purified by 
WMsliing with water and agitation with sulphuric acid, and 
by redistillation, finally, with a small (piantity of slaked lime 
and calcium chloride, by means of a waler bath. The chief 
impurities to which chloroform is liable arc ether, alcohol, 
aldeljyde, liyilroehloric, hypoclilurous, and sulphuric acids, 
chloral, and heavy volatile oils. Pure chloroform does not 
become oi^ileseent in contact with w.aler, and is nob 
coloun‘d yellow' or bn)WMi by sulidiuric acid, or green by 
chromic acid ; with the former, it gradually evolves 
hydrochloric acid. When exposeil to air and light, chloro- 
form becomes decomposod, wdth the furiiiatiun of chlorine, 
hydrochloric acid, carbon tetrachloride, and other j)roducts. 
The jiresencc of chloroform can be d(',tt?cted by adding to 
the li(|iiid to be ti'sted for it a monamim», such as aniline, 
and an alcoholic .solution of caustic ]M.)tash, 
wdien the (iliaracteristic oilour of tin* carbamines is given 
off at once, or on the ajiplication of Invit. 

Idle history of chlomform alien Is but one amongst 
many instances of the importance of clieinical research 
even when no iininediate practical advantages are apjiarently 
to be derived from its ]>rosfcntion. (’iiloroform was dis- 
covered ill 18.31 by (bithiie in America, and by Soubciran in 
France, anil by the latter w'as dcscribe(l as r//ti r hic/tioj^if/ne. 
Idebig, who made thii independent discovery of it in the 
f.>IIewing year, regarded it as a trichlori(b 3 of carbon; 
but in 1 83 I its true constituthm was esUibli'.liiMl by l.>umas. 
In Marcli 1817 Floiireiis submitted to the Acaibanv of 
at P. iris .a pajier containing ob>,frvatioiis on the 
am».--lli“tic powers of chloroform upon animals. In the 
s'lmimT of that year ^‘chloric ether, the ai-tive principle 
of wljit h is chloroform. W’as used at St Part hoi nine w'\s 
Hosjiital ])y Mr Lawrence instead of sulplmrie ether fur 
tlifi ]Moductiou of aniesthesia ; and in tlie s-ncceeding 
autninn l)r.I. V. Simpson of Kdinbnrgh introduced tlie 
empl. •yiiieiit of pun* chloroform as an ameUlietic into 
surgical mactice. Hy its cdlect n|)on the nervous system 
cliioroform causi-s a suspension of voluntary motion and of 
sensation, whiht respir.itifiii and tlie^ciction of the sympa- 
thetic ganglia of the ln*artare still continued. It is more 
active, occasions Jess bronchial irritation, and is i*asier of 
application than elli*‘r, the use of which in British practice 
it has to a very great extent superseded ; it possesses also 
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tlio advantage that its vapour is uninfiamn&ible. The 
occurreiico, however, from time to time,^\)f deaths in con- 
sequence of the use of chloroform, has led many practi- 
tioners to recommend the employment of ether in its stead ; 
but in the majority of instances |atal results may be 
attributed to some fault in administration ; and in some 
cases death has been thought to be attrllj^ablo to the giving 
of a less than customary quantity chloroform, which, 
paralyzing the cerebral hemispherss, but dot tlie ganglia 
of the base of the brain and the r.iedulla, has permitted 
reflex action of the vagus upon th^oart through irritation 
of a sensory nerve. In operations after which disturbance 
of the abdomen must bo avoided, other is far preferable to 
chloroform, on account of the sickness usual for some time 
after the taking of the latter. 

Snow% AntvsihHics •, Holmes, Systerfi of Surgery^ 2d ed,. 
vol. V. 480 (1871). 

CIIOCOLATF is a preparation from the seeds of the 
cocoa or cacao {^Theohroma Car.ao\ used os food. Thf» 
term is corrupted from the .Mexican name chocolatl, and 
the pr(*|)aration was in use iu Central America before the 
discovery of the 'Western (\)ntineut by Columbus. For the 
liistory of the plant and otlii‘r details see under Co.coA. 
At the present day the general distinction between' the 
preparations knowm as cliorolate and cocoa respectively is 
that the former embraces the forms prepared as cakes or 
stiff ))aste, while prepared cocoa i.s chiefly sold as a powder 
or simply the ground nibs of the seed. Chocolate is pre- 
])art!d usually from the liner varii'ties of cocoa seeds by lirst 
roasting, and then shelling, or depriving the seeds of their 
husks. They are then ground up to a very fine uniform 
paste on a hot plate or bed, the heat of which, by melting 
the fat, ])re.sont in sficds t*) the extent of about 50 per cent, 
keep.s tlie in a fluid condition. T(},the ground seeds 
a ])roportion of sugar, with soinotbnes arrowroot, and some 
flavouring essence, most commonly either vanilla or 
cinnumnn, are ailded, and wdien thoroughly incorporated the 
semi-fluid paste is cast into moulds. In addition to being 
used as a diet drink, a very large quantity of chocolate, 
spt'cially prepared under various forms for eating, is now 
consumed as a sw'ectmeat, and it forms at once a most 
wholesome, nutritions, and palatable confection. The 
French and Italians have long excelled iu the manufacture 
of cliocolate ; but the varieties made by English manu- 
facturers are also deservedly in high repute. 

CllOC'T.VWS, or (JiiAiiTxs, a North American tribe, 
now' settled in tlie Imliiui Territory along the northern 
banks of tlie Ju d Fiver, wliero they possess about 10,450 
square inili‘s. 'When first knpw'ii to Europeans they 
occupied the district now' forming the southern part’* of 
Alississippi and the w'csterii part of Alabama. On tha 
settlement of Louisiana they formed an alliance with the 
French, and assisted them against the Natchez and 
Chickasaw's; but by degrees they entered into friendly 
relutiniis with the Knglish, and at last, in 1786, recognized 
tlic supremacy of the United States by the treaty of Hope- 
well. Tlieir emigration westward began about 1800, and 
tlic last remains of their original territory were ceded in 
18.30. In their new settlements the Choctaws continued 
to advance in i>ros])crjty till the outbreak of the civil war, 
wdiich considerably diminished the population and mined 
a large part of their projierty. They sided with tlie 
Confederates, and their territory was occupied by Confeder- 
ate troops ; and accordingly at. the close of the war the;^ 
were ri'garded as having lost their rights. Part of their 
land they were forced to surrender to the Oovernmeiit ; 
their slaves w'ere emancipated ; and provision was claimed 
for them in the shape of either land or ^loney. Sinct* 
then they have considerably recovered their position, 

1873 they numbered 16,000, had 60;000 acres under 
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cultivation? and possessed private property to the vaJue of coiitiiicd at Dunkirk. Hsivin^^ escaped, and set sail for 
upwards of $4,7®0,000. They are governed by a chief and India, he was wrecked on the French coast, and condi inned 
a national co^mcil of 40 members, according to a written to death by the decrtic of the Directory. Nevertheles>. lie 
constitution, wh»ch dates in the main from 1838; and was fortunate enough to esca])e with his life. >'apulet»ii 
they possess a, regular judicial system and employ trial by allowed him to return to Fram't* ; and at tlie Ib storat lou 
jury. Missions are maintained amongst them by the he was called to the House of I Vers by J^ouis .Will. Ai 
American Boar<JfM Commissioners, the rreshyterians. the the revolution 1830 he was nomiuvrted a iiieinber of the 
Methodists, and t&*r,aptists. The Choctaw language has Provisional (h»v(*riinient ; ami lie altiiwards rc( ci\<'d from 
been reduced'to writing, and brought to some degre^e of Louis Philii)pe the pnst of aide de <*amp to tin* king ami 
literary precision by'ihe efforts of the missionaru's, who governor of llie I.uu\ie. lie died in J'aiis in 183S. 
have produced in tlio language the Bible, scliool-books, and CTlOlSFl' L, Ktiknnk Fu wrois, J )rr i»i: ( I 7 1 0 1 780), 
liymnals. A newspaper is published weekly In Choctaw a Fiencli stati siuim, was liorn *^oii the L^8lh June 1719 
and English at New Boggy ; and a grammar was eomposed rndor the name of (\.nnt tie Staiii\ille, he enli ietl tlie 
by the late Rev. 0. Byington (Philadeli)hia, 1S70). army, ami tom.* to the rank of lieuttmant gem ial. Having 

CHODOWIECM, Daniku Nicolas ( l7liG-1801), contracted a wealthy niariiagc, niul gained the liit nil^lji[i 
a painter and engraver of Polish tleseent, was bum at of ^fudame do Pompadiair, I lie. mistress of Louis \\ ., ht: 
Daiitzig. Left an orphan at a.i early age, he <lt‘N tiled himself entered political life as eti\(»N. iiist to Jiurne, and tlun ti> 
to the practice of miniature paiiiling, tlie cdemeiits of which Vienna; and in Xovemher 1738 he was created l)ue de 
his father had taught him, as a means of siij>|)oit f(>r him- Clitusmil and peer of Pianee, and a|>poinletl iniin.-ter of 
self and hia mother. Tn 1743 he went to JV‘rlin, wdiere foreign affairs. His lii^t :i, t w.i'^ tt) sign a seciet tn aty t>^ 

for some time he worked as clerk in an uncle's office, alliance with Maria Theresa t>f Austria, wlio had 'tlu. 

practising art, however, in his leisure moments, and gaining .synj[)athy and siij)port, of M.nlami* di‘, l\.mpai]oni. An 
a sort of reputation as a painter of miniatures Idr snuiV invasion of (Jroat llritain was ( ’hui-i id’s next pn.jeet ; ami 

boyes. The Berlin Academy, attracted by a :-.::iail so eager was he to carry ont this ill-t.itcil scheme, that the 

engraving of his, entrusted to him the illii>lration of its Freiieh interests in America ami the \Vi -l Judies weie 
yearly almanac. After tiesigning and engraving several mi.serably neglected. (lioi.stMil i., aNo no])iin ihlc for 
subjects from the story of tlie Seven Yt'ars* War. allowing the posM^ssions of I'Yance in Imlia to he lust with 
Cliodovvieeki protluced the famous History of the, Lite of out ailetpiate re.si.slaucc, and for not inteiieriiiL' in time to 
Jesus Christ, a set of admirably jiaintetl niiniatiires, whieh pre\enl the dismenibeiiiieut of Poland, 
made him at once so popular that he laid a^ide, all oceupa- The piincipal achievenieut of Choiseid's ])i»li(:y is known 
tions save these of painting and engraving. Ftwv book.b as the “ Pamily (\unpact,” liy which all the ii igns 
were published in Prus.sia for .some years witliout plate or ' of the hou>e of Hourboin vi/,., tin* kings l» 1 Ki.inci*, >j>ain, 
vignette by Chodowdecki. Jt is not .snrj>rising, tlieiefoic, * and the two Sicilies weie, united in an ollen-ixe and 
that the catalogue of his w’orks (Berlin, 1811) .should defcn.sive alliance (17tH). Poitngal also was allciw.inks 
include over 3000 ilems, of whiidi, liowever, the, [lictuie of per.smuleii to join the confeileration in war agaire.l I jiL’Iaiid. 
Galas ami his Family is the only one of any re[Mitatiun. j (beat cntlin.siasm was awakened in France ; and Choi.seul, 
The title of the Ccrmaii Hogarth, whieh he sometimes . Jiaving handed over to Ids emi.-^in, ( ’hoiscul Pia.din, tlie 
obtained, wais theeJleet of an admiration rather imaginative i dejiartment of foreign atikirs, di.woted hiiieiJf to the leoi- 
than critical, and was disidaimed by C^hodowiecki Imnself. 1 gaiiization of the army and na\y. Hut the |Jans of Pitt 
The illustrator of Lavater, the painter of the Hunt tlic i proved .succc.s.sful, and, in No\cnd>»r 17<»Lk I’ram e was 
Slipper in the Berlin Museian, liad indeed but one point in ’ tibligedto cede to Fiiglaml, by the tn aty of Fontainebleau, 
common with the great Englishman,- the practiie t.f Acadia, Canada, Cape ]in.tuii, and all the i^daIld^^ of the 
representing actual life and maniicr.s. In this he.slioweil S.unt Lawrence, all Loiii.dana to tin- h tt of tlo* M i.-si -ippi, 
skilftd drawing and grouping, and eoii.sidei able ex[»re.s.sional < ddi>, llie i.sles of Crenad.i .ind Minoica, and a largo p.ot 
j>owxT,but no tendency whatever to the use uf the grole.sijin'. of her possessioius in Judia. 

CHOISEUL, Cks.vu, Duo dk (1398 1G73), commonly ; .Nlueh more, fortunate was his policy against tin; Jrsidt.^. 
known tis MAUsriAr« uu Plkssis, w’us born at Paris in . It was partly duo to Ids inllucnci* lliat they wire <lii\in 
17)98. He commanded a regiment at the .siege of Bochclle, j out of S[)aiii ; in 17dl lie etl'eided their banidiineiii imni 
and defended Oleronand Bi^ again.st the lOnglish. He was France : ami ten yeai*'^ latorlu* pn xaih tl on Pu[‘i- ( It mont 
employed by Richelieu against the Spaniards, both as XI V. to declare their iwdcr abolislunk 
general and envoy, and in both capacities In* met with Until the end of 1771) (.’hoiscul ciaitimicil to br ton ino.^-t 
considerable success. He W'a.s engaged nmlor Mazarin among tlie directms of Fiemfi policy. Ihit. att» r the 
in the war of the Fronde again.st Tureime, whom lie | denth of Madame de Pumpadoiii, the inti ijiie^ of tin- I Mic 
defeated at Rethel ; and he was also concerned in the d’Aigiiillon, the Abbe 3'enay, and Chan.-cllor .Maiijiruii, 
iiogutiatiouB of Louis XIV. wdth Charle.s II. of England, baeki-d by the intlueiice of Mail. line du L.iiii, wlio^c 
He become duke in IGGo, and died ill 1 GTo. fiiendship Choisenl had scornfully rejictnl, cieatid an 

CllOlSEUL, Claudk Antuink Cai;hii:l, Duo ok estrangeim-nt betwem him ami the kiiiL', who l>ani.died 
(17C0-1838), was born in August 17G0. He was brought liim to his estate at ( ’lianti liaip. Hi tail, lio\\e\er. only 
m> at Chanteloup, under tlie care of his relative, the Duke increased Lis po]m]anp\. and on hi- dopaitnic the most «lis- 
Etieniio Frani^ois, who was childless, 'rhe outbreak of the linguished of the eoiiiticiN crnwdid round him to bid him 
Uevolution found him a colonel of dragoons, and throughout farewell. 3'he four yi-.o^ of hi.s n liivinent wen- .spmit 
those troublous times he W'lis di.stinguished for his devotion eliielly in writing In- ant ol'iogi.iphy, which w.is pnb- 

to the royal house. Ho inaij^i a memorable attempt to lished at Pans in 1790. He was reeallid to Paris by 

rescue Louis XVI. from the hands of the llevulutiunisls ; laaiis X^'I. in 1771, and du-d theic in May 17.'^3 
but the affair was ill-managed; the royal party was re- ( ’liui.scnl appear-; to lui\e betui a man of consideraldf, biO 
captured; a price was ]iut upon Choi.seur.s liead, ami he not lir.st-rale abilily^; Ins ili--[H.Miioii was haiighiy but 
had to seek refuge in flight. His ho[»es, however, of a.s.si.sting courteous; and such was tlie magnilicinee of hm liabits 
.^he royal caus<^ were not relinquished, and lie succeeded ill that, notwithstanding his ^ast wealth, he, dieii leaving 
raising a regiment of hussars w'itli wdiicli he joined tlie enormous ilebts. See his Autubiogiajdiy and the JA- 

royalist army. He was eventually taken prisoner, and bv P.esenv d -iml l)ucb>s. 

V. __ 8ft 
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CHOLEllA (from xoXr}, bile, and pccu, to flow). Two ' 
distinct forms of disease are included under this general 
term, namely, Simple Cholera and Malignant Cholera. 
Although essentially diflercut both as to their causation 
aiid their pathological relationships, these two diseases 
may ill individual cases present many symptoms of mutual 
ti'semblanco. 

SiMeLK (hiuLEKA (synoiiyin*;, Cholera Eurojum^ British 
Cholera, Summer or Autumital (Jholera) is the cholera of 
ancient medical writers, as is apparent from the accurate 
de.scri[)tion of the disease given by Hippocrates, Celsus, 
and Aratapus. Its occurrence in an epidemic form was 
noticed by various physicians in the IGth century, and an 
admirable account of the disease was subseijucntly given 
by Sydenham in describing an epidemic of cholera in 
London in l(i()9-72. 

The chief symptoms in well-marked cases are vomiting 
nnd purging occurring either together or alternately. The 
seizure is usually sudden and violent. The contents of the 
stomach are tirst ejected, and this is followed by severe 
retching and vomiting of thin fluid of bilious appearance 
and bitter taste. The diarrhoea which accompanies or 
succeeds the vomiting, and is likewi.'.e of bilious character, 
is attended with .severe griping abdominal pain, while 
cramps affecting the legs or arms gn'atly intensify the 
.suffering. The effect uiion the .sy.stem is rapid and alarming, 
a few hours of such an attack sullicing to reduce the 
stronge-st [lerson to a state of extreme prostration. The 
surface of the body becomes cold, the pulse weak, the 
voice husky, and the whole synijitoms may rc.semble in a 
striking manner those of malignant cholera, to be sub- 
aequLMitly describeil. In unfavourable cases, particularly 
wlnu e the liistirder is epidemic, death may result within 
forty-eight hours. Generally, however the attack is 
arrested and recovery soon follow.s, although tliere may 
remain for a considerable time a degree of irritability of the 
alimentary canal, rendering necessary the utmost care in 
regard to diet. 

Attacks of this kind arc of frequent occurrence in 
summer and autumn in almost all countries. They appear 
specially liable to occur when cold and damp alternate with 
heat. Occa.si()nally the disorder jirevails so extensively a.s 
to con.stitute an epidemic. The exciting cau.ses of an attack 
are in many cases errors in diet, particularly the u.se of 
unri[)e fruit and new vegetables, and tluj ox<;essive drinking 
of cold lupiid.s cbiriug perspiration. Outbreaks of this 
disorder in a hou.sehold or community can sometimes be 
traced to the use of impure water, or to noxious emanations 
from tlie sewers. 

In the treatment, vomiting should be encouraged .so long 
as it shows the presence of undigested food, after which 
opiates ought to be adniini.stcred. Small opium pills, or 
Hover’s i»owder, or the aroniatie powde.r of clialk with opium, 
are likely to be retained in the stomach, and will generally 
succtM fl in allaying the pain and diarrlujea, while ice and 
efl'ervesciiig drinks serve to quench the thirst and .subdue 
the sickness. In aggravated cases wh(;re medicines are 
rejected, eneinata of .starch and laiulaiiuin, or the hypodermic 
iijj» 3 ction of morphia ought to be resorted to. Oounterirrita- 
tion by miistatcl or turpentine over the abdomen is always 
of use, as is also friction with the hands where cramps are 
present. When sinking threatens, brandy and ammonia 
will be called for. During convalescence the food .should 
be in t he form t)f milk and fariiiaceou.s diet, or light soup.s 
and all indigestible articles must be carefully avoided. 

In the trcatiiirmt oY this disea.sg as it afl'ects young 
children [Ckohra Infantum), nio.st reliance is to be placed 
on the admirii.stration of chalk and the use of starch 
eneinata. In their case opium in any form cannot be 
safely employed. 
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Malignant Ciioleea (synonyms, Aauxtic Cholerat 
Indian Cholera^ Ejddtiaie Chjoltra^ AlgiSk Cholera) is pro- 
bably the must severe and fatal of all dileases. This form 
of cholera belongs originally to Asia, more particularly 
to India, where, as well as in the liY}ian Archipelago, epi- ^ 
demies are known to have occurred at. v'lrious times for 
several centuries. It was not, howe;^, till 1817 that 
the attention of European phy8iciau|i^ specially directed 
to the disease by the outbreak of a violent epidemic of 
cholera at Jessoro in Bengal. !^is \was followed by 
its rapid spread over a large pj^tioa of . British India, 
where it cau.sed immense destruction of life both among 
natives and Europeans. During the next three years 
cholera continued to' rage all over India, as well as in Cey- 
lon and others of the Indian islands The disease now 
began to spread over a wider extent than hitherto, 
invading China on the ea^t, and Persia on the west. 
In 1823 it had extended into Asia Minor and Russia in 
Asia, and it continued to advance steadily though slowly 
westwards, while at the same time fresh epidemics were 
appearing at intervals in India, l^rom this jieriod up till 
1830 no great extension of cholera took place, but in the 
latter year it reappeared in Persia and along the shores of 
the CiLspiau Sea, and thence entered Russia in Europe. 
])c.spite the strictest .sanitary precautions, the disease spread 
rapidly tlirough that whole empire, causing great mortality 
and exciting con.sternation everywhere. It ravaged the 
northern and ceniral parts of Europe, and spread onwards 
to England, appearing in 8underland in October 1831, and 
in London in January 1832, during which year it continued 
to prevail in most of the cities and large towns of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and its disastrous effects are still in 
the recollection of many persons. The disease subsequently 
extendcjd into France, S])ain, and Italy, and crossing the 
Atlantic spread through North and Central America. It 
had previou-sly prevailed in xVrabia, Turkey, Egypt, and the 
Nile dLstriet, and in 183.5 it was general throughout North 
Africa. Up till 1837 cholera continued to break out iu 
varioius parts of the Ci)ntinent of Europe, after which this 
epidemic disu[)peared, having thus within twenty years 
visited a large portion of the world. 

About the year 1811 another great epidemic of cholera 
ap])oare(l in India and China, and soon began to extend 
in the direction traversed by the former, but involving a 
still wider area. It entered Europe again in 1847, and 
.spread through Russia and Germany on to England, and 
tlietice to France, whence it passed to America, and subse- 
quently appeared in the West Indies. This epidemic 
appciars to have been even more deadly than the former^ 
especially as regard.s Great Britain and France. A tlljid 
great outbreak of cholera took place in the East in 1860^ 
entering Europe in 1853. During the two succeeding 
years it [)revailed exten.sively throughout the Continent, 
and fell with sevc^rity on the armies engaged in the Crimean 
War. Although widely prevalent in Great Britain and 
Ireland it was loss destructive than former epidemics. It 
w'as specially severe throughout both North and South 
America. A fourth epidemic visited Europe again in 
18G5-GG, but w^as on the whole less extensive and destrue- 
tive than its predece.sso.s. Cholera has since appeared in 
the form of limited epidemics in various districts of Russia, 
'Furkey, and We.stern Asia, w^hilo it still continues to main- 
tain its footing in India, where sudden outbreaks are of 
frequent occurrence, bein^ often cohnected with the as 
.sembling of crowds at native festivals. 

A dJ.sease so widespread in its distribtitibn akid deadly in 
its effects has naturally engaged the attention of scientific 
physicians in all countries. Investigations^iuto the natuMu 
of cholera and the conditions favouring its propagation have 
I been extensively carried on in Eiiglatid, in Germaifyi 
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and in IndlK, not merely by those whose opportunities of 
observing and tretting the disease have been numerous, but 
by others speciatly undertaking such inquiries at the 
suggestion of Governments or other public authorities. 
Although many coni^^^ing views have been propounded on 
the above-name i points, the result of these investigations 
has been the ^^]0tion of an amount of information 
sufficient to form of a rational theory of cholera, 

and which m^y be exj^cted yet to lead to the discovery 
of means to counteraoKj^he spread of this pestilence. 

The following point^especting tlio nature and mode of 
propagation of' cholera are generally admitted by the best 
authorities ^ 

1. That choleia is a specific disease depending upon the 
action in the humah system of a morbid nuiterial (whether 
of the nature of a parasitic genu or a poisonous miasm 
being still undotormined) which is originally generated Jii 
certain parts of India, particularly in the delta of the 
Ganges and tho- flat lands around Madras and Ijoinbay ; 

2. That this infective material is capable of spreading 
from its centre of origin indefinitely, and thus cliolera has 
appeared in an epidemic form in almost all countries ; and 
further that the disease may become acclimatized (endemic) 
in some places } 

3. That when it spreads abroad the veliiclc of its trans- 
mission is the discharges from the bowels of persons already 
affected ; and that from these the cliolera-infccting nialtcr 
is exceedingly apt to bo diffused through the air, to con- 
taminate water, and to become uttached to clothing, bed- 
ding, furniture, ikc., and in these various ways to find ready 
eiitranco through the lungs or alimentary (;anal into the 
bodies of healthy persons, whore it is capable of developing 
the disease in a more or less severe form according to the 
quantity introduced ; 

4. That cholera is thus, in a certain sense contagious ; 

5. That overcrowding and other insanitary conditions, 
particularly the presence of decomposing organic matter, 
afford the conditions favourable to the multi]>li(‘atiun of the 
cholera matter, and thus tend to spread the disease, 
although of themselves incapable of originating it. 

But even admitting these propositions, it is <jl)vious that 
they are insufficient to explain the intense tendency of 
■cholera to spread widely at some times more than others. 
Without alluding to the various hypol heses which have been 
advanced on this point, it seems probable, from the history 
of tho disease as exhibited both iii Eurojie and in India, 
that various factors may alone or together be concerned in 
the rise and spread of epidemics of cholera. It is stated 
that a high temperature favours the development of cholera, 
and ill general this appears to be tlie cese, but it is by no 
nibans invariable, as some of tho most sevcie opidomics 
raged with greatest fury in winter. Tliat cholera might be 
carried by the agency of winds from one country to another 
must ^be held as a possibility, although no satisfactory 
evidence ‘ exists upon the point. More iirobablo are the 
theories which assign to local conditions an important part 
in the propagation of cholera. With regard to mere locality 
it appears that the disease Iuls been generally found to 
prevail more extensively and with gnviter virulence in 
low-lying districts than in eh^vate<l .situations. In connec 
tion with this, the relation of the character of tlie soil to the 
propagation of cholera has been elaborately investigated 
by Professor. Pettenkofer of Munieli, whose work in this 
department has attained worldwide reputation, and who 
ascribes a powerful influence in the diffusion of the (llsea.se 
to the groundrwater of a locality where, cholera is pre- 
vailing, — shallow, porous soils affording, according to his 
wewB, special facilities 'for the reception, prolireratiou, and 
distribution of ^he so-called cholera germs. Further, the 
emendations of Dr Snow, Dr Frankland, and Mr Simon 


in certain epidemics of cholera in London have conclusively 
connected outbreaks of the disease in various districts with 
tho use of drinking-water contaminated with the discharges 
from cholera patients. All investigations appear clearly^, t( 
show that the prime factor, and that without which no other 
conditions can take, effect, i.sth(? introduction into the local- 
ity of the s])ecilie int ecling matter, this being accomplished 
ill general by the arrival of infocttxl per.sons, for cholera 
epidemics, as is well known, .s[UL‘ad ino.stly in the lines of 
human intercourse and trawl. But further, in this as in 
other acute infectious di.scases, a special liability of indi- 
viduals must be admitted, as is proved by the fact that 
among pensoiis living under precisely the same conditions 
sumo will suffer while others escape, and likewise that 
persons inhabiting cholera districts may come to enjoy an 
iinmiinity from attacks of the disease. Aiiiuiig known pre- 
disposing causes, the iiieaii lions employment of purgative 
medicines, tho u.sc of unripe fruit, b.ad and insufficient food, 
intemperance, personal uin:leanliness, overcrowding, and ail 
kinds of unfavourable hygienic surround ing.s play an im- 
portant part during the cour.se of any epidemic of cholera. 

In describing the syiuj^tonis of cliolera it is customary to 
divide them into three stages, but it inu.st be noted that 
these do not always present tlii‘mselves in so distinct a form 
as to bo capable of separate recognition, 'fhe first or pre- 
monitory stage consists in tlie occurrence of diarrlnea. Fre 
(jneiitlyof mild and painless character, and coining on after 
some error iii^^liet, this symptom is apt to be disregard e.d. 
The discharges from tlie bowels are similar to tho.M; ot ordin- 
ary .summer cholera, which the attm-k clo.sely resembles. 
There is, how'over, at first tho absence of vomiting. This 
diarrluca generally lasts for two or three day.s, and tln ii if 
it does not gradually subside either may pas.^ into tlie more 
severe phenomena characteristic of the second stage of 
cholera, or on the other hand may itself prove fal d. 

The sei'ond stage of cholera is termed llie stage of col- 
lapse or the algide or asphyxial stage. As Li))ove mentioned, 
this is often preceded by tloj premonitory diarrlnea, but not 
urifnM|uently tiie phenomena alteiidant upon this stage .are 
the lir.st to manifest themselves. They cmiie on oft<‘n 
suddenly in the night with diarrlnea of tlie most violent 
character, tho matters discharged being of wliey-like ui»|»car- 
aiice, .and commonly termed the riee-walcr evacuations. 
Thoy contain largo quantities of disintegrated cpithoUnin 
from the mucous membrane of the intestines. TJie. dis- 
charge, which is at first unattended with pain, is soon 
siicc-ceded by copious vomiting of matters similar to tlmse 
}>as.se(l from the bowels, acconipanicil with stivere pain at 
the j»it of the stomach, and with intense' thirst. 'J’he syiiip- 
tuin.s now advance with rapidity. (haiiips of the legs, 
feet, and muscles of the abdomen come on and occasion 
great agony, while the sign.s of colla]).se nmkf their ap[)eiir- 
ance. The surface of the body becuinc.s cohl and assiiine.s 
a blue or tuirplc hue, the skin is dry, sothlcii, and wrinkled, 
indicating the intense draining away of tin* tluiils (jf tlie 
body, the features are ]>iiiclied aiul llic «‘U‘.s deeply sunki*ii, 
the piil.se at the wrist is iinpcnaplibli-, and the. voice is 
reduced to a hoarse whisper (the vox cholerica). There is 
complete siip]>ression of tin* urine. 

In thi.s Condition dealli often takes place in less than one 
day, but in epidemics cases are friMpieiitly ji)b.servcd wh(*re 
the collapse is so sudden and ciiinplete as to prove fatal in 
one or two hours even vitliout any great anmunt of [»re- 
viuiis purging or vomiting. In most instances the mental 
faculties are comparatively un.affected, idthougli in the later 
stages there is in gem^val more or li*ss ajiatliy. 

Ileactioii, however, may take place, anil thi.s constitutes 
the third stage of cliolera. It consists in the juTest of the 
alarming symiitoins characterizing the second stage, and 
the gradual but e\ident improvement in the ]>ntient's con> 
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ditiijn. Tlio piil»e rtiluriis, the surface aHsiuncs a natural 
hue, anil the boilily heat ia restored. Before long the 
vomiting ceases, and although diarrhina may continue for 
a time, it is not of a very severe character and soon subsides 
as do also tlie cramps. The urine may remain supi>ressed 
for some time, and on reUiniing is often found to be albu- 
minous. Mveii in this stage, however, the danger ia not 
past, for relapses sometimes occur which speedily [irove fatal, 
while again the reaction may be of im[)erfect character, and 
tlien'. may succeed an exhausting fever (the so called typhoid 
stage of cholera) which may greatly retard recovery, and 
under which tlie i»atient may sink at a period even as late 
as two or three w'eeks from the eominencenieMt of the illness. 

Many otlier coin[)licatioiis are apt to arise during the 
progress of convalescence from cholera, such as diphtheritic 
ami local inHammatory affections, all of which are attended 
with i;r.ive dangcT. 

When the, attack of cholera is of milder character in all 
its stagt's than that above describeil, it has been named 
iViuh rmr, but the term is an arbitrary one and the disease 
is CN<ciiti:illy cholera. 

'I’lie IukIics of ])ersuns dying of cholera arc found to remain 
long warm, and the temperature may even rise after death. 
IVeailiar musciilar contractions hav'e been observed to take 
place after ileatli, so that the position of the limbs may 
become altered. 'Fhe soft textures of the body are found 
to be dry and hard, and tlie miiseles of a ilark brow n appear- 
ance. The blood is ot <lark colour and tarry consistence. 
The ui»per pjirlion of the small intestines is generally found 
distendeil with the rice-water discharges, the mucous mem- 
brane is swollen, and there is a remarkable, loss of its 
natural epithelium. The kiiliicys are usually in a state of 
aeiite congestion. 

Willi respect to the inorlality from cholera no very 
accurate estimate can be formed, since during the prevalence 
of the disease the milder cases are a[)l to csca[)e notice, and 
it is certiin that .some epidemics are of a more virulent 
charaeler than others. It is generally reckoned, however, 
that about mie.-half the cases of fully develo[»ed cholera 
prove fatal, de,ath taking jilaco in a large proportion of in- 
stanci s in from tw'ciit.y-four to forty-eight liour.s. It has 
lu'eii noticed that in cholera epidemics the mortality is rela- 
tively gre,ater at tlif3 commencement of the outbreak. The 
disease ap[»cai's to be most fatal in children and aged 
j)er.M)iis. 

As illustrating the destructive eOVigs of cholera, it may 
be mentioned that in the lir.st epidemic in England and 
Wales 01^,5 t7 ileath.s were rei»oited to tln^ Board of Health, 
but tills number was doubtless below the actual amount. 
In the secoiiil c[>idemic there were 00,181 deaths 

froiueliolera in England alone, besides from diarrluea. 
'riu; subsequent cpiileiiiii’s in this cuuntry have l)ei!n 
jxiucli less fatal. 

The treatment of cholera cml iraces tlm.-.e sanitary mea.sures 
requi-ite to be adu[)ted with the view of preventing a.s far 
as po-sible the introduction of the disease into localities 
previously unairected, or of checking its sjiread when iiitro- 
iluced, as w’ell as the special medical nianagerneiit of tho.se 
will) have been attacked. These, to[)ics can be alluded to 
otilv in gimeral terms. 

Wlien cholera tlireatens to invade any place, however 
favourably circumstanced as to its liygieiiic condition, in- 
(‘,nM.se<l \igilance will be reepnsite, on the ])art of those cn- 
tni.^tcd witli the care of the public liealtli. Wliero the 
di-ease is likely to be jinported by shiji.s, (piarantiiie regu- 
lations wall b»* iiee,i ssary, and, when^praet icablc, iiiea.siircs 
of i-'olatioii should be ado])tAMl in the case of individuals or 
conqianies of pi'ople coming from infected localitie.s, more 
especially if they have, or have recently had, any symptoms 
uf cholera in their own person.s. It is certain tliat cholera 


may be introduced into a comniuiiity by one <ilr more indi- 
viduals who have themselves only suiferdll from the first or 
milder stage of the disease (cholera diarrhoea), since the 
discharges from the bowels abound in the infective matter, 
and where sanitary ari'angemeiits arfb deficient may readily 
contaminate the water or air of a locality. 

The utmost care will be demanded, j^ticiilarly in i>opu- 
lous districts, in cleansing and dii^nrecting places where 
accumulations of animal refuse are apt to occur. The 
condition of the drinking water ai^ of the wmlls in wdiicb 
it is collected will always require inspection, as will also the 
quality of the food supplied, more especially to the poor. 
V/here susjiicion attaches to the water, it should be boiled 
before being used, and the same holds true of the milk. 
The establishment of cholera hospital^, with a thoroughly 
e<piip[)od stair uf medical attendants and nurses, is one of 
the first and most important steps to be taken in any threat- 
ened e[)idcinic, as ali'ording opportunity for the removal 
and isolation of th(;se attacked at an early period, while 
every facility should be given to the poorer classes of obtain- 
ing medical aid. Instructions should be issued by the 
authorities v/artiing all persons against the use of unwhole- 
some, food, unripe fruit, and excesses of every kind, and 
recommending early ai)plicati()ii for medical advice wdierc- 
tliere is any tendency to diarrlnra. House to house visita- 
tion by members of a sanitary stall’ will be of great service, 
not merely in discovering cases of the disease, but in the 
important work of disiidcctioii, which should not be left 
entirely to the inhiibitants, but bo done systematically by 
the authorities. 4'he fli.sehurgcs from cholera ]nitieiits 
should be disinlVctcd with such substances as carbolic acid 
or sulphate of iron bi'lore removal, and special care be taken 
that the,y are not disposed uf in ])hices where they may con- 
tainiiiate drinking water. J'lvery article of clothing wliicli 
has been in contact willi a choleriDpatrciil should if possible 
be burnt, while infected apartments should be thoroughly 
disinfected with carbolic acid or by fumigation with sul- 
piiur. The early burial of those dying from cliolera is 
obviously a matter of nrgiuit ncci*,ssity. 

The iidluence of fear in predis[K)sing to attacks of cholera 
Jia.sbeim greatly exaggiTated and is now generally discredit ('<1. 
liut apart from such considerations there can be no doubt 
of the uisduiii of those to whtiiu it is practicable in remov- 
ing from a place where cholera is ragiiig. 

With respect to the treatment of cholera, it may be 
safely utliriued, that as to no disease has so much difiereiice 
of opinion prevailed or so many extravagant notions been 
entertained regarding the value of remedies. There is 
a want of agreement as to fundamental principles of treat- 
ment ; fur while astringents liave been regarded by some 
as their sheet anchor, others have condemned them as 
w'orse than useless, and rely on the elimination of the 
matn'irs utorbi by moans uf laxatives. Much evil has 
been done by the manner in which various systgius of 
treatment have betm e.vtolled by over-sanguine practi- 
tioners as jiossessing s[)ecial curative value. Indeed to 
oniimerato the ditl’ereiit medicines which have been sug- 
gested and employed for the treatment of this disease would 
1)0 a w'ork of no little ditiiculty. It is sufficient to state 
that no medicinal agent has yet been found to bo of infal- 
lible ellicacy in tlie treatineiit of cholera. Nevertheless, 
much may be done, and many lives saved, by the timely 
ayiplication of certain wxdl^ipproved remedies. The various 
stages of the disease demand special treatment. In the 
earlier period of the attack for the cholera-diarrluna the use 
of opium is of undoubted value. Given alone in siiiall and 
oft-repeated doses, or in combination with other astrin- 
gents, such as catechu, tannin, bismuth, qjtrate of silvdl’y 
or acetate of lead, it frequently succeeds in quelling this 
symptom, and thus arresting the disease at the outdbt. 
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Strict confiucmeidb to bed and the administration of bland 
drinks such as milk, barley-water, and beef-tea, along with 
counter-irritation to the abdomen, will be found valuable 
adjuvants to treatment. In the second stage of cholera 
opium is of le^s valla and other remedii-s are called for. 
The violent voit^];ing and purging and the intense thirst 
may bo relieved by: eflervescing drinks, while at the? 

same time endeavours ahould be made to maintain the heat 
of tJie body by frict^in with stimulating liniments or 
mustard to the surfaceV and by enveloping thi: body in 
rtanncl sxiid surrounding rt with hot bottles. For the relief 
of the cramps the inhalation of chloroform is recoinineniled, 
and probably chloral would be foiiml of ((puii value. 
Stimulants such ar. ammonia and brandy must be had 
recourse to where these measures fail to (\st.al)li.sh reacti(.)n 
and the patient threatens to sink. When reaction occurs 
and the vomiting ceases, liquid food in small <|uantitics 
sliouhi lui cautiously administered. 

port 0)1 Epuh^mic Choir ra Morhttfi . . . in Jirmiof, lsl7, ISIS, 
ISIO, J. -Iitiuesou, ("jilcutlii, 18‘J0 ; Utj'n ml llrpurts on 
hy Drs Kusscll .and llnrry, London, 1S;>-J ; stvrehrs info (hr 
Vatlwloijij and T)'r(ttii\j*id of ylsitifir f’holrn)^ l»y l‘.. A. 

AI.J)., London, 1847 ; Hrport of the (/rto rat Hoard of Health on Ho 
Kpide))iic Cholera^ 1848-49, L<»ndon, ISoij ; lieporl on (hr Mo)talttn 
'}f Cholera i)i En^jland in 1848 49, ]»y J>r W. Knrr; Jir ports on 
Epidemic Cholera^ hy llrs IVily .'ind (riill, London, ls.11 ; t'ntm'- 
suehrn imd JJcobarhtitnijen iiher dir J'erbrrttanasart der i'hoh ra^ hv 
\)v Max l‘(dtcnk<ifor, Munich, 1S55 ; Heports to the I'm a ('onned 
on the two lust. Cholera. Epidr.mir.% bv ]Mr .1. Sifn<ni, Lnudnii. ].S10, 
Moth of t.\)niniu)iieafini/ Cholera^ b\ I)r,I. Snow, ‘Jd cd., London, 
Lsnfi ; lirporl on the, Constantinople t'holria Can fermre in Tal 

ciitta, ISdS ; lie ports of Metlieal OjJieer of Pi inj Conned from 186,1 
U[)\var<l.s; A 'firatise on Asiatic Cholera ^hy C, .ibiciiain.iia, London, 
1870 ; Vi\M\n^ncv\\C ifclopedia of Prartira! Mrdimu\ 'liolna,” 

hy I'rof. II. (ichrrt, Kngl. 'I’lMns., Loiulon, 187.1 ; A Ih'ttora of 
Asiatic Cholera^ by C. Aliicnjiinara, London, 1876. (.1. <>. A.) 

(dlOTJCT, a to .!• of France, in the south of tlic ilcpart- 
fiieiit of Maine-et-Loire, on the rigid bank <d' tlie Moiiic, 
It givti.s its name to an arrondisseinonl, creatod ii] I8h7. 
It lias a council of prud’homiiies, :uid a tribunal of com- 
merce ; its cattle market is good, and the manufacture 
of cotton-yarn, calico, cambric, wuolJi’ii sliilTs, and leather 
is con.sidcrable. The town (»ves the rise* its [»ro.^[»crity 
to the settlement of weavers then' by (kdbert. It siitVercd 
greatly in the Vcndean war in insomuch tliat for 

years afterwards it was almost without inhabit auLs. l*opu- 
lalion (1S7L>), 11,. '150. 

CHOLULA, an ancient town of Mexic<», situated on tho 
plateau of La Puebla between Vera (huz .and the city of 
Mexico. Although formerly a populous place, it noxv c«»n- 
tains little over GOOD inhabitants, mostly rinliaus, who are 
engagc'l in agriculturjil jmr.suds. At tlie lime of the 
Spanish cunqiiost Cholula — tht*n kiioxvii as Chololan — was 
n town of great importance, e.onseerated to the worsldp of 
the goil Quetzalcoatl, who had here one of the noblest 
temples in the country, built on the summit of a Iruiieateil 
pyramid. This pyr.aiuid, which is IGO feet high, is now 
the most conspicuous feature in the place, ami is.siirruunde<l 
by a chapel dedicated to Our Lady ilc lus Umimllos. ^I'lie 
town was visited by OorLez in 15111 iu Ids march to 
Tenochtitlan, the city of Montezunra, and on that occasion 
was given over to massacre and i)illiige, owing to a 
suspicion against the gt)uil faith of the inhabitants. 

CHONS, an Egyptian deity called also Khmis or 
Kbonsou, principally wor.slii])|>od at Thebes as tlu' great 
eldest son of Amen Ra and MA, and identified with Aah 
the moon. Ho had two names in the 'riuibidil, Ids seci>nd 
being Neferhotep ; as such lie is called the gj)d of two 
names. By tho Greeks he was called Chon, and coiisiden'd 
ty be a form of Hercules. Like Horns he is representi'd 
as a youthful giJfl, Ids form niiimndcd, wearing the lock of 
h-^ir at the right side of his head and a skullcap surmounted 
by the full and dichotomized lunar disk, or else hawk- 


headed, Wearing the same. He holds a crook and whip 
He w.'is a celestial deity, and at a later time coiiiiecled 
with Thotli, and was said to have jiroceeded from Nii i>r Han 
the celestial waters, or to be the same as liar or Jlurus 
and Bill! nr So.s. Tlu* functions of Clioius are exccediiii;]y 
limited; he is said in tlie Ritual to o\erthrow the proud, 
and to be niy.stically connected with the Phceidx. Rut the 
most ivmarkahh* chara<*ters of (^mns are those im*n1 iom d 
on a tablet found on a teni])le in tlie S.W. quarter of 
Kaniuk dedicated to tlic god, which I'ad been rt‘paired 
or erected by Kameses 111. of the ‘JOtli (lynas*\ ml to he of 
sandstone and basalt, the doorsplatcil w illi goloae.iLdectmm. 
The tcnq)U‘ of calcareous stone in (he Karnak quarter 
was dedicateil to ('hmis in two charaeteis, that of giving 
oracles and t»f expelling evil, and the remarkable tablet 
found there records thf di parturc of tin* g(»d in liis ark 
in the IGth year ot tin* ndgn i>f Raiueses \1I. to the land 
of Rakhtan to exjud a ihanoii which had posses.^i d the 
daughtiT of the king <»! that eoimti v and si. ter i*f tlic 
queen of Egypt. Alter etVeeting tliis miracle, and remaining 
some time thcTe, the god relnincd in his ark i-ondiicled by 
priests in the Uhl year of tin* same n igu. Allaejn-d to 
this temple w'ere cynoecphali, a .-pi cus of ape sii]>[»nse(i 
to ri'pivsent the moon and tlie liviiig axatar saeied 
animal of the lunar gods, under tin* chargi' of a piiest oj 
propliet. The worshiji of (/hnns api'fais to liaxebteii \eiy 
(‘oinmon at the Ptolemaic jieriod, and liguits of the god in 
bronze ami jioreelain are md uneommon in eidlcct ion.s. Ho 
is an inferior deity of tlie J^intheon, ami althoiiLili in t}j)C 
allied with Ptah, Osiris, ami Hoiii.<, e.Kereisis iiom- of I lie 
attributes of these deitii's. Ins clmd Inmdion being that of 
the lunar gods; he represents tlie younge.-^t as Annnoii did 
the t>ldi‘'st of the divine eiri*!**. 

.I.ll'lnnskl, panfh. Hipnpt.^ 1. l8,1 ; ( ’]..iriqinl|inii, l‘a,dh /' mpf.; 
MilkiiiHeii, Mann, and Vn.st.^ v. p. J>i‘ iLuigc, 1 Po'ipf., 

pp. 16 18. 

CHOPIN, FnKi)i:Ki(’-Fi:AN(;ois (1SH)-18 1'.i), a eele- 
braleu i*oinp(»ser and jdani,"t, was la>rn at Zel.i/itw.i Wola, 
near Warsaw, on Fi briiaiy 8, 1.8 1 0. His family was of 
French origin, but in spite of this he lias bisatine tin* 
gri‘.itest and the. npisL nation. il e*\poiient of Sl.ivonic (»r 
more especially Ikilisli nationality in music. In looking 
tlinuigh the list ot Ids conqiosilion.s, le«*ining with 
mazurkas, valses, ]>olonaises, and other lorms of n.diniial 
<lanee music, oue couM liardK su[>posc that heio om* of fh.^ 
iiio.'^t iiiclaiicholy natures lias re\eale«l itself. 1'lji.^ s».i nmig 
para»lo\ is solved by tlie type of Oliupin’s nat lonalil \ , a 
nationality of whicli it has justly been said that it.. \er\ 
dances are .sadnc*ss lutensilied. Ihit iiotwilhstamling this 
strongly pronounced national t}pe of his conipo.>iiinns, his 
music is always expressiv ; of his imlnnlual let linus and 
Mitlerings to a degree rarely met witli in tlie annals of the 
art. He is indeed tlie lyrical eoiiiposcr par f .m Ilf m e vl 
the iinMlern school, ami the inten''ity i»t iii." e\pi i linds 

its eipial in literature only in the stuig.s i»f Heinncli Heine, 
to whom ('liopin has ln‘en justly compared. A sensation 
of such Idgli-stning ]»assion canmd bt* ]»roh)iigi*il. Hence 
we see that the shorlta* forms of mu.-ic, the elude, tho 
nocturne, besides the national ilaiiees alieatly alluded t.», 
are chosen by in jut'terenco. Even wlu'n' lie tuats 

the largiu’ forms (6 tin* conceito or tlic sonata, this ciaieeii 
trated not to say jutiiited character of (‘hopin's st\h* becomes 
obvioiLs. I’he inon* extended dimensions S'*t*m to enenm 
ber the freedom of his inovcinents. The concert" for piano 
forte with a«‘conq>aniini*nt of the »)rchestra in R may be 
instanced. Ib-re tln^adagio takes the form of a romance, 
and in the lin.il rondo tlie rhvthni of a Polish dance be 
eomes recogni/able while the instrumentation throiighoiil is 
meagre ami wanting in colour. ( 'hopiii is out of his element, 
[ and i‘vcn the bcavuty t>f Ids nmlodii-s ami liarinoidt'.s c.ai..it^t 
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wholly banish the irapmsaion of incongruity. Fortunately 
he himself knew the limits of hia power, and with veiy few 
exceptions his works belong to that class of minor compo- 
sitions of which be was an unrivalled master. Barring a 
collection of Polish songs, two concertos, and a very small 
number of concerted pieces of chamber music, ulmust all 
his works are writtim for the pianoforte solo; the symphony, 
the oratorio, the opera he never attempted. 

The outer life of Chopin was exceedingly simple and 
almost totally wanting in incident of any kind. Ilis first 
musical education ho received from a Polish musician of 
the name of Ziwna, who is said to have been a passionate 
admirer of J. S. P>ach. He also received a good general 
education at one of the first colleges of Warsaw, wiiere he 
was suj)portcd by the liberality of Prince Antoine Uadziwill, ' 
a generous protector of artistic talent and himself well 
known ns the cmiiposer of music to Goethe’s Faiuat and 
other works. His musical genius opeiuMl to Chopin the 
best circles of Poli.sh society, a society at that time 
uiirivallcil in Ku rope for its ease of intercourse, the beauty 
aiul grace of its women, and its liberal appreciation of 
artistic gifLs. The.se early iiiipre.ssions of refined life were 
of Listing inllueiice on Chopin’s development both as a man 
and as an arti.st. He never wa.s and never wi.shed to be a 
popular composer; hia works are full of the .subtle.st 
touches of sentiment, they breathe indeed the perfume of 
the nahm, anil it is the sign of highest power in Chopin 
that his artistic nature could live in, and cmu derive new 
vitality from this dangerous atmosphere. "W Idle at college 
he received thorough instruction in the theory of his art 
from Jose[‘li KLsner, a learned musician and director of the 
conservatoire at Warsaw. When iu he left his native 
tow’ii for Vieuim, where his d hut as a pianist took place, 
ho was in all re.spects a perfectly formed and developed 
artist. This feature again is cluiracteristic of Cliopin’s 
work. There is in his com[)ositions little of that gradual 
jirogress which, for instance, in Tieethoveii necessitate.^ a 
cla.ssification of lii.s w'orks according to difierent ])eriod.s. 
Chu[)in’s individuality and his style were distinctly 
pronounced in lliat first Don Gioutonn Fantasia wdiich 
excited the w'ondering entliusiasm of Robert Schumann. 
The same mine of sentiment he w'orked ever after, but it 
was one of unbounded wealth. His first appearance in 
]mblio .seem.s to have been marked by considerable success. 
A correspondent of the AUffnneine M usikalisch^ Zeitinuf, at 
that time the first organ of music iu Ccrmaiiy, writing from 
Vienna, Xoveiuber says that “ M. Chopin has placed 

liimsolf ill the first rank of pianists,” and goc.s on to speak 
ill enthusiastic term.s of ^‘liis delicacy of tom b, hi.s nire 
mecliar.ical dexterity, the nieJancIiuIy tints of his nuances, 
and the splendid cleariic.ss of hi.s phrasing.” In 18131 he 
left Vienna with the iiiteniion of visiting London; but on 
his way to England he reached I’aris and settled there for 
the rest of his life. Here again he soon became the 
favourite and musical hero of society. His conneetion 
with Madame Duderant, better known by her literary 
pseudonym of George Sand, is an important feature of 
Chopin’s life. When in 18;57 his health began to fail, 
CicorL'o Sand went with him to ^Majorca, and it wa.s mainly 
owing to Ih-r tender care that the cum[»osi*r nicovered his 
hoilth for a time. Tlie last ten years of his life wxTe a 
cuatinu d struggle with the pulmonary di.sease to which he 
succum’ird ( ictoliei* 17, 1 8 Hi. The year before his death he 
vrsite.'l Kntdand, where he was received with enthusiasin by 
his mimen uM admirers* h distinguished English amateur 
thus p*cor-U liis impressions of C’hopfn’.s style of pianofi.M'te- 
plriying compared with those of other masters. “ His 
technic il eharacterist ics may be broadly indicated a.s 
negation of bravura, absolute pm-fection of fiiiger-})lay, 
uml of the leyatutsirao toucli, oil which no other piaiii.st has 


ever so entirely leant, to the exclusion o£ that high relief 
and point which the modern German * school, after the 
examples of Liszt and Thalberg, has so effectively developed. 
It is in these features that iijre ^ust recognize that 
Gravdverschiedenheit Hundamental^ , di&rence) which 
according to Meudelssoun distingdished^hopin’s playing 
from that of these masters, and in no/& degree from the 
example and teaching of Moschlxes. . • • • Imagine a 
delicate man of extreme refineme^ of ;mien and manner, 
sittingj^at the piano and playing no sway of the body 
and scarcely any movement oi the 'artns, depending 
entirely upon his narrow feminine hah&B and slender 
fingers. Tlie wide arpeggios in the left 'hand, maintained 
in a continuous .stream of tone by the strict legato and fine 
and cou.stant use of the damper-pedal, formed an harmonious 
substructure for a wonderfully poetic cantabile. His 
delicate pianissimo, the cvcr-changlug modifications of tone 
and time (tempo rubato) were of indescribable effect. Even 
in energetic passages he scarcely ever exceeded an ordinary 
mezzoforto. Hi.s playing as a whole was unique in its 
kind, and no traditions of it can remain, for there is no 
scliDol of Chopin tlie pianist, for the obvious reason that 
he could never be regarded as a public player, and hia. best 
pupiLs were nearly all amateurs.” 

A finiilysis of Cliopin's single works would he inipo.sslhle. 

Tlu* following u list of the most important of his compositions:— 
Tworoiii'ortos for yiiaiioforte, with orchestra, in K minor (Op. 11) 
and F minor (Op. 21) respectively ; trio for pianoforte anil strings, 
in O minor (0[>. 8) ; three soiiatasfor pianoforte solo (Op. 4, 35, 58); 
one for pianoforte and violoncello (Op. 65), G minor; iifty-two 
iimziirkus, eontuiiuMl iu the efdlections uiiinhered Op. 6, 7, 17, 24, 
30, :t3, 41, .^>0, 59, 6.3, 67, 68 (Nos. 50-52 without mini her of 

Op.) ; etudes (()]), 10, 25) ; nooturne.s (Op. 0, 15, 27, 32, 37, 48, 
5.5, 62, 72) ; jjn-lnde.s Ip. 28, 45) ; polonaises (Op. 8, 22, 26, 40, 44 
53, 61, 71) ; valses (Op. 18, 34, 42, 64, 69, 70) ; Ixisidcs iinmcrons 
variations, impromptus, nrul other Tni^'cllaneifas compositions, also 
settings of seventeen Polish national songs for one voice, with piauo- 
foi le aeoompiiniinenl. Fran/ Liszt has w’ritten a chaniiing sketch of 
Chopin’s life and art (F iJhopin, j>ar F. Liszt, Paris, 1851), and a very 
npj»reeiative though somewhat eccentric analysis of his work appeared 
auouyuionsly in 1842 [An on ttw. Works of Frederiti (Jkojiin, 

lioudoii). A ennipletft and exeelleiil eollection of Chopin's pianoforte 
works in 6 vols. lias been eilited by K. Klindworth, (F. II.) 

CHOREA, the scientific name of the disease popularly 
kiiowui as St Vitus’s Dance, 

CHORLEY, a manufacturing town of North Lanca- 
shire, England, Ls situated eight miles south-east of Preston 
on the Biver Yarrow and the Leeds Canal, and on 
the Lancasliire and Yorkshire Railway. The town, which 
)ia.s a weakly market, is wxll built and is abundantly sup- 
[»licd with w'littT. It contains an old church in the Norman 
.style w^itli some intcre.sting nionunieiits, and 'several dis- 
.senting chapels. A town-hall has been erected recently at 
a co.st of £30,000. CKorley is the seat of a considerable 
manufacturing iiulu.stry. N unierous mills have been erected 
wiiliin and around the town for the manufacture of calico, 
mii.slins, jacconcts, and fancy goods, while several bleach- 
fields and print works are in the immediate neighbourhood* 
Railway-w'aggon building is extensively carri^ on. The 
district contains a number of coal mines and stone quarries. 
The area of tho parish, which forms a local board district, is 
3G14 acres ; the popnlati jH in 1861 was 15 , 013 , and in 1871 
16,864, of whom 7910 were males and 8951 females. 

CHORUS. See Dkama and Music. ^ ' , '' 

CHOSUOES. See Khosuu and PEESIiU . 

CHOUANS (a ]3as-Brefibn word signifying BCfeech-owls)^ 
the name applied to tho royalkit insurgents ia the west of 
Fnnce, at the time of tho Revolution. It has, been siig- 
ge.sLed that the name arose from the cry they used when 
ajiyiroaching their nocturnal rendezvous ; but it is alsp 
maintained that it was derived from a nffekname applied 
to their leader Jean Cottereau. Originally a contrabaad 
manufacturer of salt, Cottereau had been i^sizod in a scuffle 
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with, the Government officers, and condemned to death, 
but his mother^B ^ntre.ity gained his pardon from Louis 
XVIo. and he never forgot his benefactor. He then became 
a soldier but deserted, and wm imprisoned ; on his release 
he settled down If logal occupation, and joined the 
national guar&X^^ the outbreak of the Uevulution he 
gathered round vlW a band of royalist peasantry with 
whom he retired Ri jilie wood of Misdon, where they 
lived in huts and ^^terranean chambers. From Lower 
Maine the insiirrecubh soon spread to Brittany, and 
throughout the weiit of If ranee. In 1 793 Cot tereait joined 
Laval with some 600 men ; and the band grow rapidly 
and swelled into a considerable army, wJiicli assumofl tlie 
name of La Pefcilfce Vfjnd^e. Cottcreau greatly distinguished 
himself by his personal bravery ami his military ability. 
But after the. decisive defeats at Le Mans and KSavenay, 
he retired again to his old haunts in the wood of Misdon, 
and resumed his old course of guerilla warfare. Misfortunes 
here increased upon him, until through treachery he foil 
into an ambuscade anil was mortally wounded. He died 
among his followers, July 28, 1794. Ignorant as he was, 
he appears to have been a man of no slight ability. His 
gratitude was intense ; and his magnanimity was KU(‘h 
that ho is said on several occasions to have spared those 
who had most deeply injured Iiim. After the death of 
Cottereau, the chief leaders of the Chouans were Georgi‘s 
Cadondal and a man who went by the name of Jambi> 
d’Argent. For several months the Chouans coiitinmd 
their petty warfare, whicli was disgraced by many acts of 
ferocity and rapine ; in August 179o they di.s]>ersed. See 
Duchcmin-Dcsccpcaux, Leltres sur la C/nnutuuerie ; Seguin, 
HUtoire de la Chouannerlf; and Muret, llistoire dcs (iaerns 
de CO nest 

CllllESTIEN, Florent p 54 1 *1590), a satirist and 
Latin poet, was the son of Giiillaumo Chrestien, an (‘ininent 
French physician and writer on physiolj>gy, and was born 
at Orleans. A pupil of Henri Estienne, tlic famous 
Hellenist, and a zealous Calvinist, at an early ;ige ho 
was appointed tutor to Henry of Navarre, afterwards 
Henry IV., who made him hia librarian. J )e 'riiou says of 
Chrestien that he was an excellent man, a man of such an 
enlightened and noble soul that he was incajiableof writing 
aught from a base aud servile complaisance, but that it was 
not safe to irritate his Calvinism, as if that were dune he 
hit hard and straight, trusting to reconciliation afterwards. 
Florent Chrestien was the author of many good translations 
from the Greek into Latin verse, — amongst others, of 
, versions of the Ihro and Leaiuler attril>uteil to Musams, 

, of several plays, and of many epigrams from the Anthology, 
all of which were enriched with cKcellent notes and com- 
mentaries, . In his translations into Frcncli, among which 
. are ren^arked those of Buchanan's Jephths and of Oppian 
De Venalione, he is not so happy, being rather to be praised 
for fidelity to hia original than for excellence of style. He 
wrote in yerse against llonsard, and in prose against Tibrnc, 
the apologist of the Saint'Bartlioloiiiew ; ])ul his princi[)al 
claim to a place among memorable satirists is as one of the 
authors of the Satyre Menipple, the famous pasrpiinade i!i 
the interest of his old pupil, Henry IV., liis share in 
which, however, cannot now^ bti exactly (Ictermincd. 

CHRESTIEN DE TROYES, the most eminent of the 
early French writers of romance, was born at Troyes in 
Chauipagiie in the 11th cen.tiry. Nothing whatever is 
known of hia Jife; but from the fact that several of his 
works are dedicated to Philip of Alsace, count of Flanders, 
it is coiyectured that he was attached to tlie court of that 
^prince. He wm much esteemed and highly praised by his 
contemporaridl^and by the writers of the century following, 
s ;ud not without reason, being a master of style, and 
possessing in an eminent degree the qualitio.s of invention 
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and conduct, together with great purity and range of 
thought, aud a remarkable knowledge of men and manners. 
His books, therefore, apart from the interest attached to 
them as specimens of the mediieval epic, and by reiison of 
their relation to the rest of the Ai thurian literature, and in 
spite of tlie dilliculties and crudities of the unformed lan- 
guage in which they arc written, arc still readable, and are 
rich ill instructive details concerning the age that gave 
them birth. Many romances are attributed to Chrestien 
des Troyes. jVlodern criticism has selected six only us 
undoubtedly liis. These are— (1) hre et had**, wliich 
eotitaliis some seven thousand verses, and whicli Las 
supjdied the matiTials for one ol the legends of Tenny- 
son's Arthurian c\chi: (2) or a second 

Roun^We ruiiiancc; (3) l.v Vhvvalin' an hum, coiitjiiiiiug 
nearly seven tlumsaud verses, an offshoot of the Arthuiian 
legend, if not absolutely forming part of it ; (4) (jiuillaumH 
d'Auijleterre, a specimen of a more modern style, containing 
three thousand three hundred vmses ; (5) Le Che valor de 
la Charelte, a romance ol nearly se.V(Ui thousand verses, 
written by Chrestien and continuejl by Godefroni de Jiaigiiy, 
the hero of which is Ivaiieelot du l.ac ; and ((>) Vvrvwal 
le Gallois, a poem of twenty tlumsnud verses, begun by 
Chrestien and continued by Gautier dt? Deiiet ami by 
Menassier,— perhaps the earliest iu.Ntaiice of that ullianro of 
the Holy Grail and liound Table legends which enjoyed such 
an ininiense poimhirity in tlie Middle Ages- tiauflatiuns 
and imitations of whicli liave appeared in English, Freueli, 
German, Spanish, Flemish, and Icelamlie. Two other 
romances arc known to have been written by Chre.dien, — 
Tristan, on Iv Rol Marc vt la Rdnc Yscult, ami Le 
Chevalier de. VKine, but those are W'holly lost ; and he 
is credited wdtli the authorship c4’ six songs ami of several 
Ovidiuu translations or imitations still unpnbli.slied. 

CHTtbST (XpuTTo^. the Anointed thiv), the ollicial title 
given in the New Testainenr to Jesus of Nazaretli, equiva- 
lent to the Hebrew Mtssiah, See Jksus C.'hrist. 

CHRTSTClllIRCTl, a parliamentary boroiigli of South 
Hampshire, England, is situated at the eontluence of the 
rivers Avon and Stour, 11 miles from the sea, 22 miles 
S.W. of Southampton, ami 1 1 1 miles from l^ondoii by rail. 
Its history coninieiices in Saxon times, when it wa.s known 
as Tirvonaeteaniy a name vvliieh cuiitiiiued till recently in 
the form of Christchureh Twinehnm. The town, w hich is 
nominally governed by a mayor, recorder, ami coum illors, 
consists of tw'o long irregular streets. It maniifacturos 
chains for clocks and watelies, ami lio.siery, while the 
salmon iKshery cmploy.s some, hands. It is, howi-ver, to its 
ju iory church that it owes its distiiictiiui. This building, 
which is a ccmspicuous object at sea, belongs partly to the 
Norman and partly to the I'crpendicular styles of architec- 
ture, and is one of the best specimens of its kind, measuring 
31 1 feet long by 104 broa<l. It was Jirst established as an 
Augustinian priory by Baldwin, earl of Devon, in the 12th 
century, and thereaftiu* leeeived sue<‘L*s.--ive grants from the 
Crown. Within rei*ent yenrs the wink of rt\storation hits 
been carried on to a considerable » \trnt. The cluircli con- 
tains a very line rood screen <tf the 1 llh eeiitiiry, a chapel 
of the IGth century, built by Margaret, countess of 
Salijibury, an altar tomb of the saiiu* century with effigies, 
and many other objects of areliiteetural interest. A monu- 
ment has been erected lu the Western tower to Shelley the 
poet. Little remains of the old castle but an adjoining 
ruin called the .Noiinan House, which is supposed to d.ite 
from the time of Henrv II. Tli«j ]»f»pnlation of the ti>wn 
in 1871 was litth* over 2000, but the parliaim ntarv 
borough, w’hicli extends to 22,000 acres and in<*lndes the 
greater part of Bouinemoutli and the p.irish of Hol.leii' 
hurst, contained 15,415 persons ; it returns one member 
to parliament. 
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CllRTSTOnuilClI, the capital of the province of 
Canterbury, New Zealand, is situated in 43“ 34' S. lat. and 
172“ 35' E. long., on both bank** of the Bmall river Avon, 
about live miles from the sea. It is built upon the great 
Canterbury plain, which here is a dead level, though the 
monotony of the site lias l)Oeii much relieved by extensive 
plaiitalioiis of English and Australian trees. The town is 
about a mile stpiare, and the streets, which arc wide and 
well paved, cross one another for the most part at right 
angles. Christcliurch contains a number of handsome 
y)ublio and private buildings, is lighted with gas, and is 
ami>ly supplied with water from numerous artesian wells. 
It is the centre of the rapidly extending railway system of 
the province, and is connected with its jxirt, Lyttelton, by 
1 line eight miles in length, which penetrates the hills 
ene.losing l\ut (^M)per, on which Lyttelton stands, by means 
of a tunnel a mile in length. The population of the inimici* 
pality of Christehurch in March 187G was (»Hicially estimated 
at 10,750, and that of the electoral district at 13,000. 

CIIKIS'ri ANIA, the capital of Norway and of a stift of 
the .same name, is situated about 80 miles from the sea, at 



Kiivironr, of rini'-ti.mi.'i. 


the head of the ( diristiaiiia liord, at tin* foot of the Egeberg, 
in a linely-woodcil ami picturcsipie nciglibonrhood, in hi) '5 V 
N lat. :i!id 10^ Ih' K long. It is IIk* scat of the king aiid 
of the Storthing or Larliainont, of the lloicste-rct or final 
court of ii[)pcal, and of the bisliup of the stift. The new 


town, or Christiania proper, was fouu(jed in 1624 by 
Christian IV. ; the old town, Opslo, commenced in 1058 
by King Harold Haardrada, formerly the capital, is ..now 
only one of the suburbs of Christiania. The fortress of 
Agershuus defends the fiord and the^greah,T part of tho 
town ; it contains the regalia and nath^l records, and 
its ramparts afford an agreeable iiromejfffle. 'I’lie streets 
of Christiania are at right angles toi one another, and are 
liglited by gas ; the liouscs, except in ./the suburbs, arc of 
brick or stone, and arc mostly two-idforied. Amongst the 
buildings may be mentioned the /oyal palace, containing 
smne of 'J'idcinand’s best pictures ; the cathedral, a brick 
edifice in the shape of a Greek cross ; the university, 
founded in 1811, opened in 1813, with a library of about 
150,000 volumes ; the legislative hall ; the free musenins ; 
the observatory ; the naval, military, and art schools ; the 
lunatic and two orphan a.syliims ; tho prison, near the Oj)8lo 
Kirke ; the railway station, Freemasons’ Hall, Athenaeum, 
two theatres, and the large dining-hall or Darap-Kiijkken. 
Tho botanical gardens, about a mile from the town, contain 
a largo collection of ]»lants from 8pitzbergen and Iceland. 
The industrial establishments of Christiania and the circnin- 
jacLMit amt of Agershiiiis include weaving and cotton-spin- 
ning factories, }>aper and saw-mills, soap and oil works, 
distilleries, breweries, and tobacco manufactories. As a 
place of commerce Christiania has surpjissed Bergen, and is 
now tho first port of Norway ; by the extension of its rail- 
wjiy cuuimunications it lias also become tho chief emporium 
fur the inland produce of the country. Its exjiorts are 
wood, jiitch, Iiidcs, seal skins, oil and linseed cake, fish- 
niaiiiin*. herrings, anchovies, stock-lish, and ^ron ; and it 
imports wheat, salt, hardware, wines, preserved fruits, and 
fancy goods. In 1871 the total A^aluo of the imports was 
about .£2,151,225 ; the vessels that tyitered the ])ort in 
1872 were 1787, of total tonnage* 393,598, out of which 
143 steamers and sailing ships were British. The customs 
duties in 1873 ainounteii to £329,175. (Christiania is in 
steam communication witli Gothtmburg, Copenhagen, 
Liibec'k, Hamburg, Amsterdam, London, and Hull, as 
well as with various jilaces on the fiord, and all the ports 
of Norway. The town is healthy and has an excellent 
.supj)ly of good water. In winter its average temperature 
is 23"^ Fahr., in summer r)9"-‘.), giving an average for the 
year of 4 1 “’4. The liarbour during three or four months 
of the year is ice-lockiul, and ships then lie at Drobak, 
about 18 miles south of the town. The population, which 
in 1812 did not exceed 1(),()0(), had in 1835 reached 
21,757 ; and at the end of 1873 it was 72,725 or, with 
that of tlie suburbs, about 83,000. 


CHRISTIANITY 

C i inM:^TrANITY is derived from tho adjoctivcf7/fW,s7h///, Ismail influence upon the ordinary political and moral life 
J which is formed from the name X/>tfrrd 9 , the Anointed, Of tho world. They have been able to effect changes in 
and means the religion introduced by .lesiis Christ and | generally received moral ideas and maxims. They have 
communicated by Him to llis circle ot follow’ers. ■ altered tlie course and character of legislation. They have 

:V iwo d'lio ^’hnstian rcligimi is the result of tw’o factors, - introduced new ojmiions and beliefs. They have formed 
f.i.rwrsi Tieitli. r of wdiieh nil be omitted if a true flcscription is to ! fellow^sbip3 for worship, built places of meeting, held 
be gi\eii. On tho om; hiitid tliere is the objiictivi; element, ! councils and assciiil)lie.s, and in iiiariy ways given evidence 
• which consi“<ts in the manifestation and icvelatiou of ({od i of their pre.senco and power in the world. But it must 

ti» Hih [leople for tlic purpoMj of salvation; and on the ' always be remembered that (Christianity is neither the 
other .side there is tluj sul)j«rctive element, vvhieli coiisist.s • church simply, nor theology, nor Christian ethics. It h* 
in the approjiriatioii of this manifestation and what it | mi»re than all these tmt together. The common life of Jesus 
im]»lics by man thnmgli, faith. Both elements enter into j ami His people, which is the cure of Christianity, manifests 
ami form the constitiuMit ehamaits of ft new /'/c, which all i itself in an outward visible organization for tho pui*pose of 
Christians shairin common, and which is the essence of j w^orship, wdiich is commonly called the church (see^ 
Christianity, 'riiis comimm life of J&sus and His peo])le ' CiniKcii). But this worship is not ChristitHiity; still leas 
aas many wfiys by which it can make itself .seen and are the various institutions and ceremonies according tci. 
knowm. Christians have from the beginning excrcLsed no which worship is carried on. 
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CHRISTIANITY ()89 

Christianity cqgmot Jiolp powerfully allecting the whole differences which critical apulDgrtic tnnls hi-twcen the Old 
of the intellectual #ide of man’s life. The spiritual events Testament and other so-called sacred hooks is, that (Trist i.s 
on which it rests must have their rationale, and the spiritual at the end of the Old Testament, and that no otliiT scrip 
forces which course *-hrough it must have their rule, and tures have such a conclusion. Ihit all this im{jlieH that 
man must more or iVis comprehend them, and assimilate Christianity is a development from Judaism, and that out 
them. The cannot help having a very different idea of the one will he inoditicil hy our conceiitioii id' the 

idea of God ft*oft^*‘[aHt held by Aristotle or Plato. The other. 'Hioso who ndusc to admit that Judaism is more 
(Christian regards sin?, * jomething which affects tlie w’hole than one of the iiiany natural religions of mankind can 
liumaii race, wdiih pagan believes it to he the mistake hardly admit tlu* supernatural character of Gliri.stianity, or 
or misfortune of iuJividnals. Ghristianity cannot help regani it in any otlu-r light than as llu* outenme, perhap.s 
remoulding the beliefs ^rid opinions of mankind, but the highest outcome possible, of that side in man’s natnie 
theology and Christianity are two very different tilings. whicli has hocii calh-il hy some the ndigions faculty. 

The Christian is moVwd by moral impulses and guided hy Those who attempt to derive Mosaic institutions Iroiii 
mural principles wb’oh are peculiar to himself. lie cannot Kgypt, wlio sei'k the Imsis of Hebrew pro[»lieey in » pih ptic 
look on iiuirriage, for example, from eitli-T the jairely tendencies, and sir notliing in the. theoeralic idea which 
economic or the purely sensuous })oiiitof vieiv. He cannot w^as not suggested by ordinaiy kingship, eaiinot lia\<‘ iniieh 
help reorganmng the scheme of virtues, and giving to the difficulty in aimlyiiing Christianity into the natuial dc\elop’ 
principle of love a pre-eminence wliich it has not in pagan incut of the ndigious sentiment aided hy a soinewliat 
ethics. Christianity cannot lielj) imlting anew' face on extravagant eiithusiasiii. Those, on tlie otJier hand, who 
morality, hut Christian ethics and i'liristiunityan3 still not find it impossible to aen-pt the a'-^siimptioiis, and to gd 
one and the same thing. over tlie inminuTahle dillh nltics alteiuliiig the n.dnialist 

CUiristiaiiity includes all tliese and much more hosidrs. tlnsiry of the Old 'J’rstamrnt and of tin- Jiislorv of tlie 
It is nothing less than the wliole round of human life in Hebrew jieople, fiml in (.'liii<tianit\ somelliiiig dilh n nt in 
all its various departments in so far as it is related to and kin»l as well as in dej'iri* liom all ii.ituial religions, 
illumined and dominated hy the divine love revealed in .Modern criticism even of the negali\e kind often indiieetly 
Jesu.s Christ. It is the jiresence of Jesus among His jienplc siijiports the sn]>ernaluralist tliooiy of tlie Old Te tann-id 
and all that is implied in such a presence. and of Christianity, for its fimdanu nt.il maxim, llui watois 

The close and iuse|)arahle connection hc.tw’een Jesns cannot rise higher tlian their soiiicc. has [.i(.\od the 
(^hrist and Christianity, which is implied in the name, and impossibility of exjilaining away ( )ld Testament instil alii )ns 
wdiich study only makes more .ind more evident, jiroilnces and New Testament truths inl(» ii;erel\ llie natuial ont<'omc 
the inevitable conseipicncc that onr view of the nature and of the religious faculties of a piculiar ]tei']ile. It has 
eharacteristics of Christianity must depend on the answer ju'oved that the Old Testament leligion coiilains matt rials 
which we give to the cjiiestion whicli Jesus liim.self put to whioli w’cre not got from the iiiteieoiirse of tlie Jews witli 
Ilis (liscijdcs — ’ Munn do ye say that I, tlie Son of man, other nations, and which did md aris«‘ naturally fiom the 
am I” There are different theories of diristiaiiity, hccanso. geographical position or the (‘thm.'.;rn]»hic,il iharai triiHii's 
there are different theorift.s of Christ, and in order to know' of the Hebrew' people. It lias slmwii that the < )ld 'IVstii- 
how various concejitions of the natnn^ of (Tristiaiiity arist* ment religion was not a natuial stieam gatheied from many 
it is necessary to he familiar with tin* various views which a smaller rill, hut eamc loidi ginhing, liki- tlie water of 
men have held and hold about tlie nature and w'ork of Hebrew’ history, from the Ituck wliicli eontaimd it ; and 
Christ. For example, different theories of (’hristinnity in doing so it has given its testimony to the allogidher 
jiiriso when we wA what was the relation existing between unniue and supenuitural eharacler of Cliristiaiiity. 

Jesus ami what went before Him, what was the relation The relation of Jesus to His eonlemporaries. and of His The \A',i 
ill wdiich Jesus stood to His contemjionirifs and Ilis im disciples and their writings to the founders of the various 
mediate followers, what is the coniicetion which subsisted ethnic religions, is another jioint whence jiroceed 
betw'eeii Jesus and the future. All these impiiries reveal views of the nature of Cliristianity. 'fhe uld doid view, 
different theories about the nature and work of Christ, adopted ami intensilied by the Kneyelopedists, that .Ji siis 
which arc roproducid in different theories of the essential was a charlatan, that Ilis diseii'les weie p:irll\ elnats and 
natiiro of Christianity, and enable men whose njdnions partly dupes, and tliat Chiisliaiiity was haindrd in tjaml 
and principles are widely different to call themselves, to and jierpe.tiiatcd hy deceit, has to all intents and jiiiipose'^ 
their own satisfaction at least, (diristians. disappeared. r>ut iiiaiiy believe that Christianity is inily 

Jesu.s Christ claiincd ti) have a deiiiiite relation to the one uf the many religions which are all of iliem true 
past history of that people among whom lie was horn. Jn though none of them contain the whoh* truth. Tlic 
His teaching He put himself at the end of the Old Testa modern notion of evolution lias Imhi e.dlrd in to enforce 
ment, and declared that He came to fiillil the I^avv and the this view, and Christianity is exjilainod to he the most 
Prophets. Christianity, therefore, however it he ex jdained, juTfcet develo[)ment yet leacln d by the n ligioius sj»irit of 
has a close connection wdth Judaism, and the religion of mankind; while the cliar.uter of .Ii>ns and the New 
Jesus cannot be considered without regard to the. religion Testament w’ritings are exjilaimd on (he same. ])riiieijile. 
of Moses. This is now uuiver.sidly acknowledged, however Oii theories of this kind Cliii^tianity is the [irodnctioii of 
variously the relation between the two may be e\[)laiiied. tlie natural foices of the period wliiih gave hiitli to it, and 
(.Titicism finds an ample conlirmation of the claims i»f contains nothing which cannot hi* traced hack to the 
Christ in the intiniato connection in wdiieh Ifis teaching, circumstances of the lime, ami the comlitions of humanity, 
life, and work stand to the Old Teslaiiieiil and the past life All such theories eoiiiiiionly rest on the geiieial prineiple 
of the inspired Hebrov^ people. • The whole of the. Mosaic that the sujiernaliiral is impos.'-ihle, and that whatever 
dispensation, the whole of the Jewish economy, w'ith its involves a miracle is i/fsn fitrln incredible, ami tlien proeeeii 
(irophecy, priesthood, and kingship, is recognized as summed by means of Mime sjieci.il jniiieiple^to explain tlic puM'iu e 
up in the person and work of Christ. The Old Testament, of facts whieh seem to imply the siijiernaliiral. (Sec 
yhich without Christ is but a collect ion of sacred books article A poi.oumes.) Thesi' |>rinci])les are imcd to explain 
written at difffrent times and in various manners, is re- not so niiich tlie laiudn I'f Christianity itself as the origin 
gorded when looked at through Christ as an harmonious of the Christian writings of the N\\v Testament, and the 
whole uf anticipatory revelation. Indeed, one of the chief production of the scheme of doctrine and inoials tln ieiii 
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contained rerha[)» the most ingenious of these theories Christ died, the spread and permanen(;p of Christianity 
is that cluster which has been produced by the writers of is purely moral, and manifests itself mainly in a change of 
the Tubingen school, who have suggested the general will Of course all this takes place in special ways a,ud by 
method which has been almost universally followed by appropriate mea,ns. These means are ca'iled the means of r 
auti-supernaturalist writers. The method is by an grace, and are usually held to be tKe Word, Sacraments, 
ingenious negative ciiticism to separate between the original and Prayer ; but it is always to be tinderab^d that all such 
elements of Christianity as these were present in the mind moans are secondary or subordinate, ajra that the primary 
of Jesus and coiniimnicated by Him to His disciples, and means of grace is the Holy Spirit vho works through 
those elements which were afterwards added by more philo- these subordinate means, but may a^A does work in other 
sophical adherents, and to explain how, out of the conflict ways. It is always understood thaif the .operations of the 
between the tw'o opposite tendencies of Judaism and anti* Spirit cannot be limited to specieii^ actions nor confined by 
Judaism, the various and conflicting elements at last settled mechanical laws. On the other hand, those who look at 
into a somewhat harmonious whole. By this ingenious Christianity from what may be called the mechanical point 
method Jesus is reductid to the position of a Jewisli rabbi, of view are inclined to lay stress upon means by which 
not much more noticeable than some of his contemporaries, the Spirit works. They do not ignore the mission of tho 
and Christianity is not the religion of Jesus, but what grew Holy Ghost nor His work, but are apt to say that He 
out of that rclii,don wlien it was subjected to the influences works only in certain prescribed ways, and through one set 
of Homan civilization, Greek philoso[)liy, and Eastern of means, and the tendency is to lay almost exclu8^ve stress 
theosophy. Such theories are unsupported by external, on one set of subordinate means— the Sacraments, and to 
and rest confes.se(lly on internal evidtMicc. The weakness represent that the persistence and spread of Christianity 
of internal evidence when unsupported by external is depend upon the constancy and correctness of sacra- 
well known, and in this case the internal evidence is any mental ceremonies. 

thing but strong. There are many serious objections to be Tliese opposite views of the nature of Christftnity 
taken to the Tubingen hypotheses (see article Bible) merely depend upon diflerences of dogmatic conception which may 
as hypotheses, and these (lifficulties arc so great tha*t it is be briefly indicated. All through the one view, a change 
almost evident the hypotheses would never have been put in the relationship between God*s will and man^s will is • 

forward iiule.ss the anti-superiiaturali.st idea of Christianity held to be the fundamental result which flows from the 
had been taken for granted at the outset. There can be work of Christ. All through the other view matins nature 
little doubt that if the su[)ernatural be admitted these rather than man’s will is considered, and the result 
various liypotheses, while tli(>y suggest some difficulties of Christ’s work is hioked on rather as a process within 
which have not yet been solved, will be found to bo at human nature than as a change in moral relations betwreen 
variance wdth the plain results both of external and inter- man and God. Jn tlii.s way IIjo progress of Christianity is 
nal evidence. looked on as the gradual semi-physical impregnation of 

On tlie other haml those wdio believe in the supernatural human nature by the nature of Christ, ^ prolongation of the 
take a diflerent vie.w of the relation of Jesus to llis con- Incarnation rather than a developfhent of the consequences 
teinporarie.s. Ibi wus no mere Jevrish rabbi, but spake of the liiiishcd work of Christ, to be produced by keeping 
as never man spake, and did what never man did. He Christ incarnate in the sacriiico of the Mass and impregnat' 
was the manifestation of God, and came to give by His iug mankind by means of Transubstantiation in the 
presence, person, and work, a.s W'cll as by what lie said, iSacrament of the altar. The one view is the view of 
the full reveliil.ioTi of God. He wuh while on earth the churches which have accepted the Heformation, the other 
centre of the w'orld’.s history, to whom all had looked is that of cliurches which have not. ‘ Christi- 

forward, to whom all look back. And Christianity is not Tliese various conceptions of Christianity may be further 
the simple product of the contenqxjrary philosoiihical and illustrated by the views which are held by the partisans of xht Bible, 
religious .systems, but is the embodiment of the unique each concerning the relations between Christianity and the 
appearance and w'ork of Christ. Bible. The Bible and Christianity cannot be separated, 

The relation in w’hich Christianity stands to the future but different opinions may be and have been held about 
is also a ba-sis on wliich various views of its nature have the relation in which the two stand to each other. On 
been re.stcd, according to the theory of the peculiar powders the one hand naturalists, and those who take the 
of diffusion and propagation which it is supposed to ptissess. mechanical view of Christianity, are inclined to regard the 
Anti*su[)ernatiiralis(8 consider Christianity to be merely a Jiible chiefly as a conqiendiuirr (^f abstract truths, which 
moral force, acting through mere moral enlightenment ; but may be condensed into dogmas and summarized in cree^ 
this 1ms already been sufficiently duelt upon. There are, while those who take the sjuritual view of Christianity 
liowever, what may be called two (Christian views of the reprd the Bible as the medium which reveals God and 
inoffua profiwjandi of Christianity, which produce two of the His gracious dealings personally to the believing reader or 
real nature of Christianity itself. This difference of vi(;w hearer. To the one. the Bible is a quarry of doctrines to 
is best seen in the variety of answers given to the que.stion bo rationally criticized or implicitly accepted when onco 
how Christianity subsisted after the de[)arture of Christ, stamped as genuine by the church, to the other it is above 
and how it .siibsist.s now from age to age, a more or less all things a means of grace which the most ignorant can 
compact organic life in tlie world. The various an.swcr.s use and profit by. To ^he naturalist tbe Bible has been 
givffi liny bo roughly placed in two cla-sses tn tlicy lay formed by the rliurch, it is simply the natural^ production 
stress on the s|>iritual or the mechanical side of the proces.s, of the minds of thu.se who formed the old nnd^ the 

and oijliirgu on thcsjuritual c»r the. mechanical influences at early Christian communities, and grow to be. what it is 
work. Those who take what may bo called the spiritual without the aid of superVu^au intervention* To > those 
view )f Christianity hold that it vv'as sustained after the who have adopted a mechanical vienJ^ of Cbnstwnity; the 
ascension of (Jlnist by tlie mi.ssioM and work of the Holy Bible is also the product of the church, but of the super- 
Spint, whose j>rcsence and inflnonci^ enable it to go on natural ])ower in the church, and has grow^i to d 0 what it is 
fr )m age to ug**, spreading in the world and developing because it has been sanctioned by the chuwh.' To those wh<^ 
according to the laws of Its growth. And they believe take the spiritual view of the nature of Qinstianity, the 
that siH the chief result of Clirist’s work consisted in a Bible, on the other hand, is and always hw been thg 
change of moral relation between God and those for whom formative power in the church and that xoind which the 
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church gathers ilftelf, for it is the presence of God speaking 

His people. • 

Both naturalists and those who hold a mechanical 
theory of Christiaip'^y agree in holding that there is an 
external Bort^<^ development in the Bible, and that the 
cliurch can go^jicnd the Bible, whereas those who hold 
the spiritual of Christianity deny both these positions. 
Naturalists hold tl/vl/ One part of the Bible is beyond the 
other, and since th^ible is simply the outcome of man's 
religious thoughts and feelings in certain ages and places, 
they believe that men n&w may give utterance to thoughts 
and sentiments which in depth of feeling and insight may 
surpass those* contained in the Bible. Tlie Tiibingen 
theologians, for ei«mp]e, believe that the New Testament 
is a series of deposits of religious truth, in whirh the truths 
taught by Jesus are supplein'^'ntcd by the leaeliings of His 
disciples, by the lessons of Paul, and by the theories of 
Christians educated in the philosophy of Greece ; vvliilc Dr 
Newman considers that the church, in virtue of a suiter- | 
natural gift bestowed upon her, can add to the doctrines j 
contained in the Bible according to certain welPdeiiu(‘d 
lines of development. On the other liand those who hold 
the spiritual view of Christianity believe that the church 
can never go beyond the Bible, and tliat progrc.ss in 
Christian theology means greater insight into the manitesta- 
tion of God in the Bible and greater power to interpret 
the supernatural facts and forces made known therein. 

The various theories differ also in the closeness of con- 
nection which they think subsists between Christianity and 
the Bible. The naturalist and those w^ho ])ut the church 
above the Bible as the formative power in Christianity 
both make the relation between Christianity and tlie Bible 
a purely intellectual one, whereas those wlio hold by the 
spiritual view makj Bible a means of grace and not 
merely the quarry whence to hew theological d(»gmas. But 
the naturalist agrees with spiritmd Christians in maintain- 
ing the authoritative character of the liible, while the 
mechanical Christian sets the Bible aside when it docs not 
agree with church tradition. With the naturalist, how- 
ever, the Bible is authoritative beijause it is tin', only set of 
documents which tell him about Christianity in its primitive 
state. It is authoritative because it is the only witnes.s to 
the historical facts of Christianity, not because it is to be 
a law to him. To the spiritual Christian, on tlie other 
hand, the Bible is authoritative because it is a revelation of 
those spiritual forces and a record of those spiritual events 
on which Christianity still depends, and which teach liim 
the way of salvation. 

Dsflnltlou. To sum up, then, Christianity claims to be no mere social 
revolution or natural step in the march of human progress. 
It is a religion whose sources are not to be found within 
man’s nature but outside of it in the sriving revelation of 
God in Christ, and Jesus is thus the author and giver of 
an eternal life which spreads itself and is inaintained, not 
by ineclianical contrivance, but by the living Spirit of God 
entering into human history, and building on the basis of 
reconciliation a kingdom of God which is both human and 
divine, and which comes and comes again and again in 
wave after wave of developing completion until the will of 
God is done on earth as in lieavcm. 

Prepare- Christianity began its career in the world at a time 
tion of the singularly propitious both politically, socially, and religiously 
wldfor fQf advent of universal and spiritual religion. 
tauiMof entrance of Chiistiaiiity the reign 

Christl- of Augustus over the whole Roman empire was an epocii- 
making pimod* Never before had the various races of 
►mankind been united under one universal empire which 
promised to ?e permanent. For the Roman power was 
different from the governments of Asiatic adventurers and 
Greek warriors. Where Rome planted her foot was fated 


to remain Roman. The ancient Asiatic empires had been 
for the most part the creation of victorious generals, and 
had been kept in life only by a tolerably rapid successiim 
of dynasties ; their power seemed to depend on the cliaraoter 
of the individual ruler. And the empire of Alexander, 
while more enduring, was not coherent. But from the 
beginning of her conquests the siarit of Rome herself 
seemed always to be greater than tlu* vigour and ability of 
her generals and rulers, and she alone of empires seemed 
to be indifferent to the, precarious .stai'ilily of gi)vernnicnt 
ensured by regular dynastic succe,.ssion. “ TJie liomans 
conquered like savages, but ruled like philos()[)hic statesmen, 
till, from the Eu[)hrates to the xVtlaniic, from the shores 
of Britain and the borders of the German forests to the 
sands of the African desmt, the whole Western world was 
consolidated into one great commonwealtli, united by bonds 
of law and government, ])y lacilities of communication and 
commerce, ami by tlie general dissemination of the Greek 
and Latin languages.” The world had a centre as it never 
had before, and the golden threads of well established 
government connected all the world witli Home. Roads 
w'ere made connecting Rome with tlie, iemoti!.st countries, 
and a system of posts established w hich provided for easy 
communication with the capital. Military colonies carried 
Homan usages and manners, civdization and ]U'iviUges. to 
the remotest corners of the eiMj)ire. Magnilicent cities 
were built in such outlying dependencies as llrilaiii. Gaul, 
and (Trennany, The arts and e.ivilizatioii were gradually 
extemling their dominion and subjugating the most distant 
and most desolate places. To all this Augustus added a 
more perfectly devised centralization which made the 
em[)ire a more comjiact wdiolc, so that any new intlueiice 
made its throbs felt from centre to extri'iuities in a wiuider- 
fully short time. The w'orld was made ready for the 
furtherance of the siuead of opinions as it had never been 
before, and for becoming spell-bonml by invisible .spiritual 
laws like tlio.so wdiich (yliristiaii morality weaves around its 
disciples. The time of Augustus, if it was the beginning of 
the decline and fall of tlie Roman empire as a visible 
earthly dominion, was also the beginning of its permanent 
establishment on earth in a purely invisible way, when its 
policy, statesmanship, anil legislation w’oro to ])!iss into all 
the nations of the earth and become part of their lives so 
long as the world endured. 

Socially, too, the world was wonderfully ripe for the 
entrance and spread of a iiiiiver.sal religion. Slavery it is 
true nourished, and there were, conquerors and cjmqmired, 
privileged and unprivileged classes. But tlie beginning 
had already been made of that lavish distribution of Jtonian 
citizenship which laid the foundation of a commun [lolilical 
life throughout the empire. 

The religious character of the times w’as al.so marvellously 
adajited for furthering the advanee of C^liii.stianity. The 
old national creeds w'ere fast di^apj)eai’iiig, and were being 
submerged in the va.st cosmopolitan religion of It 

was the wise custom of conquering riunie to do nothing to 
disturb the religions of the peoples subdued by her armies, 
and commonly tlie principal deitiesof tlie compuTc.il nations 
were added to tlie overcrowded pantheon of Rome. This 
religious tolerance or iii(lilbiem»' gradually began to cat 
the lieart out of paguniMii, and all over the civilized world 
the pagan creeds sat lightly on their worshipi»crs. The 
various deities w'ere looked on as intcrehangeable manifesta- 
tions of a supreme fate-powTr who reigned alone in llie 
invisible world, while in this visible earth the genius of 
Rome seemed ti> !»• tlio one object i»f worship. Tlu* uhl 
national religions with their well dciined outlines and limits 
were being gradually effaced, and men were longing fur 
some religion which, while it liad the universal cliaracter 
which the times required, should have more individuality and 
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personal power in it than wero supplied by the thoughts of 
a supreme spiritual fate, or by the mere materialist ctmeep- 
tion of Uio genius of Home. And all this bred a thirst for 
information about saered things which wjw unknown in 
earlier times. The claims of conflicting religions wero 
philosophically discussed, and amid all the gross materialism 
of the [>eriod thore were longings for some deeper, truer 
religion than any they hiul known. These longings were 
further sliinulated by the gradual but almost universal | 
advance of niiw religious Meas coming from the far East, 1 
wliieli was then regarded as the cradle of science and j 
philosopiiy. In the r)lli century before our era the vast 
Ihidvlhist movement had overspread all the East from 
TMiibet to Ceylon, ami the Greek and Roman con(|uests 
in .Asia brought Europe within the into.xiciiling influence 
of its sul)tle religious ideas. This strange Eastern 
theosophy, which during the first four centuries of our era 
is known by the name of Gnosticism, had a most ])owerfiil 
influence on the old religions of the West, which seemed to 
dissolve under its touch. Everywhere in the art and 
literature of the }»eriod we find its prevalence in the West 
during the age of Augustus and his successors. Jt 
insensibly undermined the beaiitooiis sensuous mythology of 
Greece ami the harder sterner religion of Rome, ami 
substituted for them a religion in which, if fear was the 
prevailing emotion, worshipjiers still felt that there was 
more s]>irituality and greater claims to universality than 
their old national religions (muiM give. And thus the 
gralual defacmiumt of old religious outlines, the stimulation 
of strange cravings to know tlic mysteries of nature and of 
worship, and the longing for rest in a universal religion of 
deliverance prepareil (he world for the coming and spread 
of the religion of Jesus Christ. 

The great j)roblem Christianity hid to face and to solve 
WMs omi of no ordimiry ditriculty, and one involving a 
number of side issues which greatly perplexed the early 
chun-li. The practical side of the problem as it met the 1 
eirly Christians may be jmt thus: -How could (fiiristb j 
anity, which was rooted in Jmhism, l)e at tho same time j 
a rt3ligion equally (»pen to Jew am] ({entile; how could 
tho exehisivtmess of Judaism and the utter want of exclu- 
siveness ill Chrisliaiiity bj reconciled with each other? And 
the solution of this problem brought the early (Jhristians j 
into coutliets of a s[»ceial kind with the government and | 
philt)S'>phy of the times. j 

When Jesus proclaimed His mission, and when He sent i 
forth His disciples on preaching tours to make known 
iiim^df and His ivork, we find the ]dirase “kingdom of 
iicaveiC^ jKjrpt;tiially oi;curriiig ; and it was this phnuse and 
what it suggested that bniught the early (.diristians face to 
fare wutli the great problem they had to solve. When 
Jc^us anuoiiiiced that the kimgdom of God w.is at hand, His 
message was fpiite intedligiblo to His Jewish audiences. 
'Hie phrase was sacred and familiar, ami their thoiiglits 
went back at once to tlie old theocracy of Israel. And 
when after the death ami as<'ensiun of our Eord, His Jewish 
b“li(?ver.s got a truer and «lei‘per insiglit into the meaning 
of the ex[)res>ion, still the idea it conveyed bound 
(Jhri^i anity, with liaiids that could not be untied, to 
Judaism, tin* Old Testament Scri]»turcs, the, miracuhms life 
of tile Jewish nation, ami the ideal Israel long expected and 
long aniioiincinl. Throughout the Old 'restament S(Ti]»tures 
we find tlin.'c Meas conneeteil with tho thought of tho 
kingd(mi of ({od. Jt inlp]i(^d first and primarily tho sliare 
in the inherit;iin-e in tlie land which tho l^ord gavo to His 
jM*ople ;uid to their children ; and then, it inijilied security 
in this poshcsdon, deliverance from l\gyi>t and a succession 
of enemies, and, I.i-.t ly, the possession of an inward spring of 
covemint life, which guaranteed them botli salvation and 
possession, 'Phese three things wore the historical and 


material basis on which rested the whplo spiritual and 
prophetic superstructure of the ideal kingdom of God, 
which lay enshrined in tho heart of every devout Hebrew'. 
When our I^ord by His preaching, by "His life, death, 
and rising again, and by His inissiofi of the Holy Spirit, 
gave new ineaninga to these thoughts, ^ only widened, 
deepened, spiritualized, and gave pers«lial point and ap- 
plication to what the prophets anrUholy men of old had 
.already declared. And when lie anjjcllis apostles guided 
by His Si»irit taught His early followers that His kingdom 
of God meant i>ossession of tlie spiritual blessings of God’s 
grace, and deliverance from sin, death, and Satan, and a 
life of ado})tcd sonshii) which guaranteed them in all these 
blessings, devout Jews could feel that Qow they were only 
learning w'hat the prophets had taught, and they rejoiced 
in the thorougligoing oneness which existed between tin. 
kingdom of (hul as proclaimed in the pld Testament and 
the kingdom of heaven wdiich Jesus preached. But if it 
was a nine qua non that Christianity should siiring out of 
the 01(1 Testament Scriptures and be identical in all 
csscmtials wu’tli the Old Tiistainent church, it was no less 
necessary that it should b(3 now a religion for Gentiles as 
wtdl as Jews, and hero the diilieuJty emerged. Could the 
old Jewish church bij carried over into the Christian eliiireli 
if all that outwardly distinguished it were abolished? 
(h)ulil tli(i continuity be preserved if the ceremonies and 
restrictions which made up the visible life of the Old 
Testament worship went no longer to bo observed? Would 
not the (_)Id Testament church be entirely destroyed and 
the continuity Ix tweeu it ami the New Testament church 
be done away ’with if the Old Testament ceremonial law 
was abandoned ? So long as the members of the Christian 
church were Jews only or ('{tntiles who had become 
proselytes the difficulty was not fidt. JGio Christians had 
not ojumly broken with Jiidaism,^nd wove aciknowlcdged 
even by their Jewish opjMments to he a Jewish sect,— a 
sect everywhere sjiokcn again.st it is true, but still a sect 
just .as the Sadducecs were a sect. But whenever Gentiles 
who were not proselytes became believers then a fierce 
struggle arose between tliose wlio thought tliat the con- 
tinuity between the Old dVslament and Christianity could 
not be k(*pt up unless it were visildy jierpetuated in those 
observances which distinguished tlie Jewish religion from 
all oLlnu’.s, and those who were contented with a continuity 
which was more of the spirit Mum of the letter and tho 
form, 'riie jiractical sliapo which tlie struggle at first 
assumed was, whether Gentiles could be (Jhristiaiis without 
first becoming jiroselytes, and whether Jewish Christians 
mustcease to be believers if they associated with Gentiles who 
had not been circumcised, and had not rendered themselves 
servants to the law of Moses. To understand tho difficulty 
rigidly it should be remembered that wlicn tho difficulty 
arose the New Testament canon was not in existence, and 
the church had to be guided mainly by the Old Testament 
Scriptures and tho memory of Jesus preserved by the 
apostles. In spite of wliat has been advanced by critics 
of the Tubingcui school, it see.ms evident that the ajmstles 
one and all in their letters to tho church faithfully followed 
out tho solution wliich Cl'"ist’s discourses gave. In these 
discourses our Lord carefully distinguished between the per- 
manent and I ho temporary ehunonts in tho Old Testament 
di.spensation, and assumed that TIis office as Messiah gave 
him full authority to abolisi\ or alter tho latter. He also 
poiided out that the permanent parts of the Mosaic eco- 
nomy were the various modes of expressing that love to Qod 
and to man which He (h^clarcd to be the sum of the law 
and the prophets. These were unalterable, but any change , 
might be made in the subordinate and temporary elements, 
if only this great principle was more fully and bettor ex-i 
liressed by the change. This loading thought Christ used 
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tts much to^detect and condemn false developments of the 
Mosaic economy f*.'/., Pharisaism) as to test its true develop- 
ment in Christianity. The apostles of Jesus carried out 
die principles of their Master. There is not a trace in the 
epistles of Peter, James, and John of the idea that salva- 
tion and outn^^o into the kingdom of God could only be 
obtained by those ^ho were first Jews and tlicn Christians. 
There is no statement, for example, that Gentiles must be 
circumcised before whey can bo baptized. Gii the contrary, 
James speaks of ih'o perfect law of liberty, ami Peter 
and John have expressions ecpially strong. Within the 
writings of the apostolib circle everything goes to show 
that the church was taught from tlie begimiing that 
Christianity was not to bo confined within the limits of 
natural or adopted Jewish nationality. 

But when wo turn to tho Acts of thii Apostles, and to 
the epistles of Paul, espe«Jally b) the J'^ustlo to tho 
Galatians, we find that tho apostolic solution of tho dilli- 
ciilty was not acceptable to the early Jewish Christians, 
and was not accepted by many of llieiii. We even liiul 
that the practice of members of tho a])osto]ic circle was not 
always in accordance with the priiici[)les which they had 
enounced in accordance with tho guidance of tlic lf(»ly 
Spirit. Tlicro was a strong ultra Jewish party in the 
early Christian church, which was able in some measure to 
control the conduct of the ai)ostlos thoinsolvos. And this 
was what was to bo expected. Men who had been tiMiiied 
in Judaism, where the connoction between religion and poli- 
tics was so very close, whose religions thoughts wt^ro always 
expressed in outward ordinances, could scarcely avoid insist- 
ing upon some visible connection between .ludaism and 
(.liristianity. They could not see that Christianity was 
the coiiiidclion of Judaism if tho practices of the Mosaic 
ec<)nomy were not kept up. Thus we tind at least two 
[)artieB, a Judaiziiig a'ld a Gentile party, in the early 
church. At first the Jewish purty was so strong as to 
force a compromise upon the leaders of the ({mlile cJniich, 
and require that every (lenlilo Christian should at hjasl 
become a proselyte of the gate by abstaining fioin things 
offered to idols, from things strangled, from blooil, and 
from TTopma or a breach of the Old 'IWinneiit regulation 
alamt luarriuge ; and it is probable that Jt-wi^li Ch^i^tians 
were required to keoj) \\\) all the practices of the .Jewish 
religion and more especially U) share in the sacriticial 
wor.ship of tho temple. Afterwards this Jewish party 
grew weaker, and it became the universal belief in the 
early church that Christians born Jews did not need to 
observe the ceremonial law of Moses or to .share in tiie 
temple-worship, and that Christian.^ born (hnitiles did not 
rctpiire to .sliow, by keeping certain Jewish regulations, tliat 
they were believers in a creed which was a development of 
Old Te.stameiit ideas. 'Ihe rapture of .ferusaleni and the, 
destruction of the teinjJc.separateil tlie Christian Jaws who 
were of the sect of the I’harisees fn)m their fellow Christians, 
and the severe persecution of Jewish religion and rite.s 
which followed the revolt under Bar Cochl)a sent most of 
them over into the ranks of the I'^seiies, and thus the 
(fiiristian cliiireh was left in peace to reconcile its intimate 
connection with Judaism with its abamlonmciit of Je^^i^h 
ritual on tho principles of Christian liberty. But in stdving 
the problem the early Cliristian church was scarcely true to 
tile principles of its Master. In onh'r to defend more stren- 
uously their separation from Jjnlaism, it was customary f(»r 
tiio fathers of the church to look at Christianity as.sup|>ly- 
iiig ill detail all that Jinlaism possessed, aiul this led them 
almost as far from the fuiidaiueuial [uineJple.'? of eontinuity 
laid down by (Christ as the old Judaizers had gone. 'J’hey 
* required a law to set over against the t>ld law of 
^ Moses, anew service to take the place of the temple service 
of tlieOhi Testament, a new daily sacrifice, “the new law’s 


new oblation ” instead of the sacrifices of Moses, a new ritual 
which after it had gradually grown complex eiiougli was 
found to correspond bit by bit with the ritual of Jerusalem, 
and anew priesthood whose functions were to be not unlike 
the duties of the .sons of Aaron. In churcli traditions, 
a ritual 4)f worsliip, and a service o\' j)riests, they found the 
proof of their relation to the religion of the Old Testament, 
and forgetting tliM unseen continuity of .sameness of sj>iritu;d 
principh*, found a coiisidatioii iu a f.uuaed .'-imilarity in 
external rout ine of worship. In this way early ( Uirist iaiiity 
succeeded and failed in reali/aiig to lici^elt the real con- 
tinuity lietweeii the Uhl TeslaiiieiiL and the New Testa 
meiit kingdom^ of God. 

But if eaily Cliristiiinity found it difficult to reconcile Th<» inflii- 
the New Testament idea of the kingtloiii of God with the 
Old Testament eonceplitni, it was no le.ss troiiblcil wlicn it, 
came to work out this New' Te.stameiit thonghl on the 
broad basis [irepared for it by the existence and character 
of the llomaii eiiqiiie. There W'ere dilliciillies without a.s 
well as difficulties within. Cliiistiaiis are men w'ith bodice 
as well as souls, ami Christian id< as lend to taki* scii.-iblc 
shape, sometimes false and si)nu‘liiiii s tiue. No .sooner 
had Christianity shaken off* its .lewi-.h lliraldoin than jt. 

.seemed eager to betake it>elf to a iicw' slavery - eager to lay 
down tlie kingdom of God on lines already I iirin.sln d lo tho 
government of pagan Boiiie, or tin* creeds of p.ig.m pliiln 
.so[»hy. At all events we can tiacf in i-aily ( 'in i.^tiainiy 
the workings of two snbthi inlliu nci’s, the oiu: ot which 
stiovo to risliice the kmgilom of Cml to a malciial and 
earthly empire, w'hile the other would have dissolved it into 
a sy.stem of philu.s()phy. The ecclesiastical (.nii»ire of the 
Middit* Ages and the scholastic tluiology overtlirowii at the 
Great Bcforination were slowly built np b} piineiples winch 
Cliristianity almost uiieoiiMUouslv a.>sumctl dining In-i long 
stiugglo with pagan Borne and with pagan philo-,>phy. 

The ndatioii of Buiiie to CJiristiaiiity was very peculiar. 

Botli aimed at wmld-wide dominion, and the one w.is the 
Vi‘iy ineariiation of polytheism, while the other lorbade in 
the .stcrne.st terms all idolatrous woi-lii(). The ( 'Ini-tian.s, 
while citizens of the gi eat empire wliich mini the vm a'ld, 
fouml the idolatry wliieli the} hatcil and di iiuiim’cd inter- 
woven inextricably with the l.iw of the laml, [iosse.ssinn of 
property, social observance-, ami public errenioiiies. Ami 
Cliristiaiiity had .‘Scarcely cnierLual from Palestine when it 
found itself engagnl in .i hand to hand .struggle with the 
imperial power of Boiiie herself. 

Theiuiifurm policy of Home was to ies[ieet the laws and Roninn 
the religion of the coiKpiered peo[>les who eaim under lier ^Jytnicr.t 
dominion. The Boinan system of juri-priideiice, it i-- true, ’’ 

was extended to all parts of the eiiipin*, and capital oirciiees 
were generally tried according to Ihmi.iii law belme lomian 
trilainals ; but, generally s[teaking, eou'picri d iraliim ^ h\« d 
iiiuler their owm laws and weie !illi>W(.d to piaitn.e their 
<wvn leligioiis. By thi>. vvi.si* jioliey Home not only avoided 
stirring up religious war.s, but contrived to be the jvligii.us 
ami legal as well as politicail eeiilie of all tlie eonijiiere l 
tribes. Ill one way only was the leligioii of the eoni|nered 
interfered with, when tin* woishipol the em]ieior was foieed 
upon all his .subjects. Whati ver niotivis (»f policy urged 
this haughty inditferenei* to all ena'ils, and this easy tolera- 
tion of every form of jui-'an faith, they were iu lealitv 
foumleii on an intense beliet in the eternity nid almost 
divinity 4)f Home, itsilf. Home laid reniaimd for ages ami 
.seemed likely to endure tlie Bternal ( hty, ami wlieii all ether 
fetJings of reveieiiee laid thil, tin* liiMll of the geniiim' 

Homan was full of awe for tlin ni.ijesty and niiidit (.f 
pereiuliiriiig Home.* It was no meie M-rvile adulation which 
led to the deilieatioii of the emperors. The eiiij'cier was 
God, ami divim- Iieiioiirs were paid to liim biraiise he was 
the visible .symbol of imperial Home making muniiVst iti^ 
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power and penininence. And it was a real feeling of wor- 
ship that raised iu every house the altar to the divus 
impm-atovy and spread over the whole of the Roman empire, 
jostling aside its myriad creeds, the one faith in Rome, 
in its power, its eternity, and its mysterious strength. 
It was in this way that paganism and Rome became almost 
synonyiuoiis, and that Christianity and Rome were foes 
from the Hrst. 

Romo never treated Christianity as other religious were 
treated. (Ul)bou, tells us that tlie Romans were already 
Boniewhat intolerant ot‘ Judaism and extended their iritul- 
orance to the new Jewish scot, somewhat more intractalile 
than their neighbours, which Christians were supposed to 
be. Ho also shows that Christians who had neither temples 
nor synagogues were supposed to be atheists, and so 
beyond the pale of toleration, and that the secret 
assemblies of Christians were supposed to have a hostile 
political meaning. Hut something more is required to 
explain the uncompromising hostility of Rome, especially 
when we liiid that latterly that hostility was strongest 
under the greatest and noblest emperors. fciince 
Roman tolerutioii was founded on public policy, there was 
an end of it with regard to a religion wliich was of no 
use in curbing a conquered peo[)le. The Christian religion 
was iifiva and illiriia : it was iu>t a national religion nor a 
recognized faith, and was a new and unaccountable pheno- 
menon which might be, and must probably was, fraught 
witli danger to the sacred state. We find, too, in many 
of Uoine's ablest statesmen a strange instinctive dread of 
Christianity. They made inquiries about it and were 
watchful of it, and yet could get no real insight into it. 
They could not help noticing how in spite of edicts and 
persecutions (Christianity was rapidly increasing; they 
saw how, with a daring which to tluim was simply 
inexplicable, it was nothing loath to match itself against 
the power of Rome. T(» the ears of these dark and jealous 
emperors came tidings of Christianity copying the jurisdic 
tioii of Rome in its ecclesiastical divisions of the land, of 
its success in the large towns in tlie empire, of its entrance 
into the army. They saw', ti)o, what Constantine was the 
first to make use of, tliat Cliristiaiiity acted in such a w’ay 
upon the physical frame that Christian soklim’s were 
stronger and braver than their fellow.s, and man for man 
and batt.diori for battalion ucre more tlian a match for 
the |»ag:ms Above all, they heard rnmoiirs of a new 
kingdom which the Christians w^ero to establish, of «'oii- 
lidently exjuvssed hopes thiit the kingdom w'ould soon come, 
and of «>peidy asserted resi)lutioiis and ])roi)liecies that it 
would be established on the ruins of Rome itself. And, 
on tin? side of tlie (^dirisliiins, 'rertullian was reaily to boast 
that ilia few years the Christian empire had more cxten.sive 
boundaries thail the Itomaii, and that Christian soldiers 
had penetrated and triumplicd in n?gioijs wliere the Roman 
arms wore unknown or deiicd. (^Iiristian martyrs marching 
to the arena confidently j»redieted the speedy overthrow 
of the cruel paganism which sent tln?m there. As the 
struggle dcejMnied, too, ther.J entered a distinctly new 
ohiinent on the Christian side, and the contest became 
not merely luie of the true religion against a false pagani.sm 
and a [).igan and persecuting state ; it became a battle 
biUwcen two kingdoms. The Christian bishop and the 
Rtnnari governor were two rival authorities, viceroys in 
two \varring empires; and the saints would inherit the 
c II til, when the church ruled instead of Rome as the 
mistrc.s.-, of the world. During the long struggle between 
Rome. Old (Christianity we .sec thi.s subtle influence entering 
into and withering the true spirituaf concejjtion of the 
kingdom of Cod, until at last it is almost tiunsformed into 
an earthly em|>ire. St Augustine has seized on, and 
i'opresented this idea with sublime dramatic power in his 
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Cimtas Dei in peregrinatume per terras, where the Civitae 

Dei, or the church, is set over against t\i& Civitae Ttrrena, 

or state } and where the kingdom of Cocf, however grandly 

pictured, is almost as material, earthly,, and sensible as 

the empire of pagan Rome. From thi? fatal influence have ^ 

come all the attempts to realize the i^avnrsality and 

catholicity of the church in a purely external or visible 

way, and the failure to understand ^how Christianity may 

be all-embracing without visibly oov^ing and controlling 

the earth. r 

In her contest with Rome ^ristianity succeeded in 
realizing and giving expression lo her claim to universal 
dominion, but in Rome’s overthrow she inflicted an almost 
fatal wouud on herself when she was unconsciously induced 
to take the government of a pagan empfio as her model for 
the organization of a spiritual kingdom. 

In the contest which Chii^tianity had to maintain withiTheinau- 
pagan philosophy the early Christians ware compelled to 
work out anotlier side of the great problem which con- 
fronted the early church — the relation of the Old Testament 
to the New Testament kingdom of God. Philosophy when 
engaged upon t()pic.s which belong to Christianity is always 
ea.sily distinguished by the way in which it puts its 
questions. The question with philosophy, for example, is, * 

What is Sin ? How can its existence be explained ? But 
the ChrLstiau (|ue.stion is ; How can I get rid of sin ? To ■ 

the [)hilosopher sin is food for meditation, but to the 
Christian it is something to be escaped from. Outside 
ChrLstianity there w^ire many schools of thinkers who 
busied themselves with K]»eciilations about the origin and 
nature of sin, death, God, judgment, holiness, and so 
oil, and there were many philosophers who wore quite 
willing to take help from the Hebrew Scriptures in their 
ilifHcullies. It was always a matter of earnest endeavour 
on the part of Christian theologians tr/make it clear that 
Chiistiiinity was not a pliilusophy to be discussed but a life 
to bo lived ; but when they were called, by the views of 
sumo of the Gno.stics, to explain their relation to the Old 
Testament Scriptures and to the New Testament canon, we 
tiiid them unable to realize the full signiflcance of the 
problem. To the early Christians the Old Testament was 
pre-eminently the scripture, it w'as in their possession before 
the New Testament, and the New Testament canon was 
gradually formed as one after another of the writings which 
compose it were found worthy of a place beside the Old 
Teshrinent Scriptures. Certain of the Gnostic sects made 
ii.se of the fact.s, statements, and truths contained in the 
►Scriptures in their theurie.s of creation and redemption, of 
man, sin, and salvation ; and Christian theologians were 
compelled to refute the Giuwtics by setting forth over 
against the false doctrines what they held to be the truths 
concerning the matters taught. In this way and gradually 
there grew^ up an intellectual system of Christian truth, 
embodied in the creeds of the church and in the writings 
of her thetjlogians. The necessity was laid upon Christian 
theologians to pre.seiit Christianity intellectually iu this 
w'ay, and oppose a true to the false yvukris ; but just as in 
her contest with Judaism and Rome Christianity insensibly 
adopted part of the error contended against, so here the 
struggle against intellectual evil bad the result of tending 
to dissociate Cliristiau life from the Holy Scripttures, and 
of creating two kingdoms of God — one of life which was 
to be lived on the lines of t|jp old Roman empire, and one 
of doctrine which was to bo based on the foandations of 
Greek jjhilosophy. This latter tendency did not appear in 
the church until tlie early Jewish clement had idmost died 
out. To the Jew Judaism was an histori^ past which it 
was not to the Gentile, who could with difll^lty think of * 
the church of tlie Old Testament as a spiritUM organization 
into which he was actually brought by regener&tion. To* 
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* the Jew tbe^Mosaic Law and the Old Testament Scriptures 
generally did uot^o much mean a series of commandments 
or prescriptions a^ a mode of life. No doubt . when they 
thought of the Old Testament their minds were full of laws 

* and commandmentSi^^t still the most prominent idea was 

that their hsd lived and. had been enjoined to live 
a particular iiwde of life* , To the Jew the Old Testament 
was the past cornet life of his fathers in which he 
might share, and l^'^miWed him Qod much more as the 
covenant Qod with V;^om Israel had lived in communion 
than as a inero Lawgiver. Bub it was more diflicult 
for the Qeutile to. feel^this. He could not easily feel 
that the covenant life described in the Old Testament 
was the life, which Christ had brought him, and 

he felt as mutch. (^thide of it as the Jew felt within it 
And so to him the Old Testament was not so much 
a haven of religious followshij' as a series of coinmandnieiits 
which he might understand and at least could obey. When 
the Gnostics drew false iiiferoncos from statements in the 
Old Testament, and when the church theologians corrected 
these in creeds, this forced making of creeds intensiiiedthe 
tendency to look at the Bible-Old Testament and New 
Testamont — rather as a storehouse of theological weapons, 
than as the medium of personal intercourse between a 
covenant Ood and His peo[)lo. One of the main 
characteristics of the Biblical idea of the kingdom of God 
was lost — the thought of personal intercourse with tlie King 
through His word realized in an act of personal trust, and 
the idea of faith lost its sense of trust with personal com- 
munion and took the character of assent to intellectual 
truths. But as the life can never be fed upon abstract 
truths and their comprehension, and must Lave soimi 
support, Christian life becamb gradually divorced from any 
relation to the Word, ami became rooted on a system of 
observances, of wnLh th<' sacrament of the Supper became 
the centre. The efforts of the church to nuilize its relation 
to the Scriptures were in this way partly succe.ssful, because 
it recognized its duty to set forth the tiyit.h of Qod ; but 
from the way taken the result was to displace (Christianity 
from its position^uf rest upon the Old Testament church 
and the Scriptures, and to send it to its own machinery fur 
life and strength. 

The influ- One other phase of early Christianity ought to be referred 
ence of to, as it illustrates another aide of the same great problem 
pietiam. which was presented for sidution. Both in the Old 
Testament and iu the New Testament conceptions of the 
kingdom of heaven the idea of a new life, or at least of a 
separate consecrated life, is a conspicuous cleiiieut. Tlic 
kingdom of God implies .that those who arc within the 
kingdom live a life different from those without. In all 
ages of Christianity this new and separate life has been an 
object of speculation, and many various ide;is of its true 
nature have been promulgated. The very coiicei)tion of a 
life which. is new is sufficient of itself to produce strange 
conjectures respecting its nature, and in the epihtles of St 
Paul we find evidence that many of the Gentile Christians 
were disposed to think of the new life of Christianity as 
one entirely outside of the realm of oriliniuy moral la\v. 
This lawless or immoral tendency was sternly checked iji 
' the Christian church, and only gained head in sects outside 
of it ; but. traces of the tendency were not infreijueiit. 
The function of the Holy Spirit in the church was always 
made a ground of conjecturo concerning tln^ nnil naiiirc of 
the new Cjiristian.life, and it was from mistaken views of 
the character of - the Spirit’s intlucnce and work that dis- 
turbing piejiistth^ories perplexed early Christianit3\ These 
pietist theories gained distinctive form and acquired great 
flower in whst]|iois been called Mentanism, and the church’s 
efforts to rid hergelf of this incubus, while well inteutioned, 
to i)ennBueu.t .riBSults by no means satisfactory. One of 
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the chief characteristics of this early pietism was the idea 
that the abiding presence of the Holy Spirit rendered 
possible a continuous revelation, and it was believed that 
the pro[)betic gift was permanent in the Church. The 
Montanist prophets presumed to add to revelation, and to 
overturn ecclesiastical laws and jurisdiction by means of 
infallible utterances disclosed to them. The practical elfcet 
would have beiai to reduce the organization of Christianity 
and the inters )urse between Cliristiaiis to a precarious 
dependence iiifoii the dictates of self (.oiKslitutcd prophets, 
whose ideas of revelation resembled tlic hcatlien soothsaying 
much more closely than the Old Testament [)roj)hecy or 
the New Testament inspiration, and this h d the church to 
adopt a severer dise.ipliiie and more iiiouaichical coiisth 
tiitioii. But this must be afterNsards referred to. 

To sum up, then, early Christianity, in working out the 
problem of its connection with Jinlaism and the Old 
Testament IScriptures, achif'.ved success in four great direc- 
tiuns, but at the same tunc made lour great mistakes. It 
insisted rightly on the fact that in order to be a develop- 
ment of Judaism Christians did not require to become 
Jews first, but it erred in attein])ting to make Christianity 
the exact counterpart and rival of .Iiidaism. It insisted 
rightly that the kingdom of heaven was a kingdom to be 
set up on earth and soall-embraeing as to inelude the whole 
earth within its boundaries, but it errt d when it conceived 
it to }x‘ a kingdom which in any way couhl be coiiqmred w ith 
the Homan empire, and when it bi'gan to translat[i spiritual 
pow'cr and possession into physical and temporal domi- 
nion. It insisted, rightly, that the church was the custodier 
of truth, but it erred when it made faith intellectual a&seiit, 
when it gave to the Bible an entirely intellectual aspect, 
and laid the foundations for infallible creeds, it rightly 
f^xpelled from its midst a false pie.tist ]U‘opliecy, which iu 
course of time would have undermined alike scriptural and 
ecclesiastical authority, but it erred when it cuiilerred on a 
eousecrated privileged caste the sole aulhority to inte)[*ret 
se.ripture and regulate ecclesiastical discipline. These 
atteiii[»ts and failures in eaily Chnsliaiiity have been so 
often repeated that they may be looked u|)on a.s true and 
false principles or development inherent iu it. 

The history of the w'orld presents no phenomenon sfiKarlyprr 
striking as the rise and early progre.s.s of Chri.^tiaiiity. 
Originating in a country not remarkable fur any [utlitieal, 
commercial, or literary iiilliieiice, emanating from One win* 
occupied a humble sphere in the community ainid.st whieli 
lie appeared, and announced in the linst iii.^taiice by men 
of mean extraction, of no literary culture, ami not mnlowi'd 
w ith any surpassing gifts of intellci^t,— it neverlheless spread 
.so rapidly that iu an incredibly short |»erii)d ot time it had 
been diffused throughout the whole civili/ed w’orld, and in 
the fourth century of its exi.steuee beeuiue tlie recognized 
and establihlied religion of the Ibniian eiiqnre. When it i.s 
remembored that this result was achieved not only without 
the aid of any W’orldly inlliienee, hut in the face <»f the 
keenest opposition on the pail of all the liMining, wealth, 
wit, and power of the iii(»st enlightened and mightie.st 
nations uf the earth, theconelu.^ion is strongly toieedupon 
us that a pow’er beyoinl that of man was concerned in its 
.sueces.s. and that its early and unexnmphMl triumphs afford 
ail incontestable jiroof of its inherent truth and its divine 
origin. Nor has the rajud advance of (ffinstianity been 
confined to its earlier years. “After a revolution of fourli'cn 
or fifteen cenlaries that religion is still professed by the 
nations of Kurope, tlie most distinguished portion of human 
kind iu art and learning a.s vvi'lj as in arms. By the 
industry and zeal ^of Kuropeaii.s, it has been widely 
diffii.sed to the most distant shores of Asia and Afrim, 
and by means of their colonies has been firmly esUibiished 
from Canada to Chili in a laud unknown to the aiieieuts.” 
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And whuii we turn to tho results of modern missionary 
enterprise we find a success no less remarkable. 

Historical critics who have no sympathy with the super- 
natural elements in Christianity have attempted to account 
for this wonderful success by natural causes, and have 
pointed out various circumstances w'liich go fur to account 
for the rapidity of its si»rcad. Sceptical critics of a past 
generation contented themselves with enumerating varitms 
distinct causes combiuing to produce the cileet, while 
naturalist writers of our own day try rather to show that , 
Christianity was the natural outcome of the intellect 
of the age which }>roduied it. The great disadvantage 
attaching to tlie one mode of criticism is that no parade of 
causes or conditions of mk'Ccss can ever gel rid of the 
BU[)ernatural character ot Christianity, for it is always 
impossible to show that these are the only causes at work, 
and the retort can be made lhattlie.se causes arc themselves 
part of the supianaliiral plan for the iiitroiiuetion and 
furtherance of (.‘hristianity, wliile the other labours under 
the necessity cither of getting rid of the Tlirist of history 
and putting in ins place an elaborate pc.iui- -an attem|>t 
not yet successful — or of reducing the character and work 
of Jesu.s to tile level of tliose of Confucius, liuddlia, 
Mahomet, or other founder of a ])urcly naturalist religion. 
The celebrated tivo caiise.s of (libbuii are perhaps tlie 
best specimen of the one mode of argument, while the 
elaborate theories of the Tui)ingen .scIkujI are eertaiidy the 
most nutewoithy instance of tlie otlier. (jiibbuii thinks 
that the Cliii.slian faith obtained .'’O rcinarakable a victory 
over the established religions (jf the earth because it was 
effectually favoured ami assisletl l>v tlie live following 
causes ; — 1. The intlexililc, and if w e may u.se IIkj exju'essioii, 
tho intolerant /eul of tliediristiaus, derived it hstruc fioiii 
the Jcwi.sh religion, but puritieil from the narrow and 
un.social spirit, which instead of iii\iUug had deterred the 
(iontiles from embracing the law of ^^o.^es ; !i. The doi’trine 
of a future life improved by every additional circiiinstance 
which could give w'eiglit and elHcacy to that important 
truth ; 3, Th(j miraculous powers aM-nbed to tlie primitive 
church ; 4. The pure ami austcie morals <4 the (liiistiaiis ; 

h. The union and discijiliiie of tlic (.’hristian rejmiilic, 
w’hieh gradually formed an imlcpnidont and increasing state 
in the heart of the lioiiiaii empire. It does not need tlie 
posse.ssioii of an anti-C’hristiaii spirit to admit that these 
causes t>r (Jibbon’.s may have h*lj>ed ercatly to sjaead 
the Chri.stian leligion, and indeed tlie (liristiaii critic lias 
to object not .so mmli to thi.s .stateiiieiit of causes as to the 
covert insinuation which lurks in the hisruriaii’s exposition 
of their inlluemv. For the (niestion slill remains to be juit, 
why was it that Chri.'itiainly possessed so many eharacter- 

i. stics w'liicli made it adapted as no other religii.n wus to 

tlie need.s and eap.ieities of mankiml. Still it ouglit to be 
ob.scrvcd (hut when we turn to the j»ages of the early 
(’liristi'iii Apologists, especially to tlie writings of those of 
them wiio were converted to (.'iinstianily after having 
spent many years a.s intelligent pag.uis, we tind them almost 
iinanimou.s in declaring that they lheinselvc.s were attracted 
to Christianity chielly by tlic.se three pusoiis 1. The 
sublimity and simplicity of the (.’hristian doctrines of Cod, 
sin, and .sal\ation ; ‘J. The noble purity of tlie Christian 

life, more especially of tlui life of a (’hristiaii woman; ami 
3. 'riie gramleiir of the di>ctriiie t>f cuMtimi contained in 
the Old Testaiin'iit Scriptures. The inedieieiiey of the 
tlnsjrles ot niojlcrn critics wlio would explain tlic^origin 
and Mifce.i.s of Chri.stiaiiity on purely naturalist grounds 
has already beiai discii.-^^tMl under the head (»f .Aroi.ooKTir.s. 

The .strong and deep inlluenee which riiristiaiiity .S(»on 
began to liavo even over the lives ami opinion.N of tho.sc 
who were not Chri.^tian.s, is even a more striking testimony 
to iU paramount ehiiiiis tlian the rapidity ol its sjirciKl, 


TJie struggle of Christianity with Rome has iiiendy bcei' 
alluded to, but even before Rome gave vp the struggle in 
despair, before the last persecution, and before he triumph 
under Constantine, tho influence of Christianity was 
making itself felt morally, socially^^and politically, wliile 
its influence on intellect and science was au> less remark- 
able. ^ 

It is almost impossible for us to realize how powerfully Fugaa ha 
paganism acted upon tho general nprality of the great 
[icoplcs of antiquity and encouraged/liiil manner of lawless- 
ness and indecency. In the time of the later republic 
and of the early empire we hav/ tho spectacle of Roman 
law and philosophy powerless to restrain the brutal and 
obscene passions of the jieople excited by the influence of 
the popular religion, even when they load ceased to regard 
it as an intelligible creed. All paganism is ot bottom a 
worshi}) of Nature in bome jprm or other, and in all pagan 
religuins the deepest and most aw’C-in spiring attribute of 
nature was its pow er of reproduction. The mystery of birth 
and becoming was the deej»est my. story of nature ; it lay at 
the root. t)f all thoughtful juiganism and appeared in various 
forms, S4)nie of a more innocent, others of a must debasing 
type. To ancient pagan tliirikers, as well as to modern men 
i)f science, the ki*y to the hidden secret of the origin and 
preservation of the unixerse lay in the mystery ol sex. 

Two energies or agents, one an active and generative, tho 
other a feminine, ]iassive, or suscejitible one, were every- 
where thought to combine for creative purpose, and heaven 
and eartli, sun ami moon, day and night, were believed to 
co-o[>erute to the prudueiion of being. Upon some 
such basis as this rested almost all the jiulythciatic 
worship of the old civilization, and to it may be traced 
back, stage by stage, the sepamtion of divinity into nude and 
feinah‘. gods, tlie deilication of distinct juiwers of nature, 
and the idealization of maids oyn fji'cflltics, desires, and 
lusts, where eveiy iiower of his understanding was embodied 
as an object of adoration, and every impulse of bis will 
beeaiiie an inearnalioii of deity. Rut in each and every 
form of ])olytlieibm we find the sliine-track of tlie deification 
of sex ; “ there is not a single one of the ancient religions 
which lia.s not con.secratcd by .some ceremhnial rite even the 
gro.s.sest forni.s of sensual indulgence, while many of theiii 
aetiially elevated prostitution into a .solemn service of reli- 
gion.” 'I'lie eorni|>tiTig iiilliiciice of jmganism entered into 
tin; veiy essence of the social life of thelluiiian at the lime 
when (Jhn.slianity bt'gan its career. 'Fhe thoughtful readoi 
of eoutemporary liti ratuie cannot fail to observe bow' ilay 
hy day the jjoison iiistilh'd it.self into every nook and cranny 
of llu; social life of the peo])le, “ It met him in every 
incident of life, in business, in pleasure, in literature, in 
poiilic.s, in arm.s, in the theatres, in the streets, in the baths, 
at the games, in tlie decorations of his house, in the orna' 
ments and service; of his table, in the very conditions of the 
weather and the pliysienl phenomena of nature. It is not 
(;a.sy to call up ns a reality the iutending sinner addressing 
to the deilied vice which lie eonteniplatcs a prayer for tho 
sucee.s.s of hi.s design ; the adulteress imploring of Venus 
tli(; favours of her paruniour; the harlot praying for an 
increase of her sinful gains ; the pander begging the pro- 
tection of the goddess c ;i her shameful trade; the thief 
Di-jiying to Hermes Dolios for aid in his enterprizes, or 
offering up b) him the first-fruits of his plunder ; young 
maidens dedicating their girdles to Athene Apaturia ; youths 
entreating Hercules to expedite the death of a rich uncle. 

And yet these things and far worse than, these meet us over 
ami over again in cveiy writer who has left a picture of 
Roman nianners in the later republic and under the begin- 
ning of the empire” (iVorlh Jlrlt. AVv., vol 47). When wft 
turn to the writings of the early ChristiaiP Apologists we 
iiiid them exposing in a scathing way this whole state oS 
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tilings and contj'asting it with that moral law which is 
written by nature^un the heart of men ; and the pure lives 
of the Christians in the midst of this sea of iniquity had a 
, wonderful effect: There is no contrast more wonderful 

than that whjrh mij be drawn between the grandeur of 

Roman law nm the debasement of the ordinary social life 
,, of the Roman people ; but Roman law was founded much 

IM social more on economic on moral foundations. Jlut when 

influence of Christianity enter^J^into the Roman empire, and when it 
at last had made head against paganism, the imperial law 
™ found an ally in Christij^i ethics which it had been without 
during the reign of pagaiiism, and discovered, too, a higher 
sanction for its precepts than mere economic inten'sts. 
From the time Constantine onwards the influence of 
Christianity on Roman law is remarkable, find «always on 
the side of morality in the higliest sense of the term. We 
find from the Acts of the Aiiostlos that the first organiza- 
tion of Christians was for the better diFtrfljulion of eharity 
to those in need of it, and one of the earliest results of the 
political triumph of Christianity in the eiii[»ire was tlic pro- 
mulgation of laws ensuring the protection of tlie feeble and 
the helpless. The nineteen years of civil war wliidi pre- 
ceded the final victory of Constantine had produced the 
usual Bcoiica of misery, and great numbers of orphan cliildreii 
were thrown upon the world without protection. The influ- 
ence of the cel^rated Lactantins, to whose c:ire Coiistaiitiiu'. 
had committed the education of his son Crispus, was able to 
secure the publication of a law decLiriiig tliat the emperor 
was the father of all tlicse children, and that the expense of 
their upbringing was to be defrayed by llu. state. At the 
same time the exposure for sale of unfortunate children 
was sternly forbidden, and those who .so exposed them 
were condemned to the amphitheatre. The condition of 
slaves was also greatly ainoliorab'd jiy the new sjurit of 
Christianity which was then working in society. Shivery 
was not abolished, but various laws were made restricting 
the power of slave-holders. The master was deprived 
of the arbitrary power of life and death. It was onlailKjd 
that when royal estates were divided the families of slaves 
of the soil were not to be se[>arated. Xew laws breathing 
a more Christian spirit regulated tlie relation of the sexes. 
Divorce was made a much more diHicult matter. Tlie 
laws against rape and ar<liiction were made more severe, 
and adultery became a capital oficiice. The nminiless crime, 
which w^as the disgrace of Creek and lloman civilization, 
was made punishable by death. Tin; making of eumiclis 
was forbidden, and it was enacted (hat shi\{*s wlio Inul 
suffered this mutilation miglit claim tluur freedom. Ibit 
the silent revolution which Chrislianily wrought in social 
morality cannot be measured by legislation. It is to be 
traced in a purer literature, a liiglier moral life, a better 
public spirit, and, above all, in tlie estalilisiimmit of buildings 
for the reception of strangers alms-houses for the 

poor {fmoxoTpo<l)€La)y hospitals and orphan liouses for the 
sick and the forsaken, and liouses of refuge for the support 
of helpless old. men and w^omen. All tliixse were due to tin; 
church, and the bishops vied witli each other in tlie proper 
exercise of a munificent charity. One of the mo.st celebrated 
of these establishments was the Rasiliasof lhi.sil of Ca-saroa, 
where strangers wore hospitably entertiiined, ami medie-.il 
attendance and nursing were provided for those sick of 
whatever disease. In the Basilias everylliiiig was on the 
most magnificent scale. The physicians of tlie establisliinent 
resided within the walls, and workslmps were provided fi>r 
all the artizans and labourers whose services wore noi ileil. 
The presence of ^uch institutions, and the Christian charity 
^to which they bore witness, must have had a womlorfully 
restorative inftaence on the corrupt pagan society in which 
^tbey were set up. Law and religion became allied, not 
opposing forces. 
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The political influence of Christianity is as marked as its The influ- 
moral power, and had as great an ettect upon tlie jiaganism of 
into which it was thrown. It was Christianity whicii gave 
to the world those two great factors in civil liberty, —a poUtiM” 
consolidated public o[)iiiioii and an efficient system of repre- 
sentalive goveniiiiciit. Gil)])uii lias gone out of his way 
to sneer at the passive resistance of tlie early Christians, 
and has lout the weight of his autimrity to the idea that a 
straggle for civil libiTty is ojjposed to ilie wliole tenets of 
primitive Cliri.stiaiiily ; but whatever tlie views of the 
Christians were on these points, it is plain that Christianity 
put a new ])ui)lie life into the Itomaii emj>iie wliicli greatly 
retarded its final fall. It has been frequently reiuaiked 
that Christianity dhl as much for ('onstantim* U'? he did foi 
it, and the history of the lime amply justifies the obsei vat ion. 
Whatever be the trutli .about the sincerity of lii.s e(uiversi(ui, 
it is undoubted that he, from first to last, looked at tho 
church from a jiolitical jioiiit of view, ami made use of it 
accordingly for his own political aggrandizement. It slioiiM 
be remembered that the lloman eiiqurehung b.ully togetlier, 

.and that apart from the scntimnit which may l>e called 
belief in the genius of Rome there was no common life 
and no common nationality. Tliern was no popular life, 
sucli as we are accustomed to in ni(»derri Kiirope. Fioui the 
beginning the eiiipiie liad been a military tyranny. Tlie 
enipiiror was iinperator, and rnli'd lu-cmisc, lie (onnnanded 
the state as an army, and the rule in the itrovinces was 
really milit.ary. It was imposed on the ]»i>ople fiom w itliout 
and did not spring from themselves. Theie was not ( veii 
tliat sididarity in it which an hen^ditary absolutism begets. 

Of course such .an empire had vi‘ry little cohesion, siml was 
only ki‘pt together by tlie feeling of the geimi:3 of Jbuna 
and by the grand system of Roiimii liuv. Jhit tlu re was 
wdthiu the empire a new^ corporate life, a new kingdom, 
whicli subsisted in virtue of thi‘ life which was in it, held 
together by the inward i>ower of growth. When Constan- 
tins and Constantine looked at tlie ('’liii>tian cIjuicIj with 
the eyes of statesmen, they saw belore them a gnat sclf- 
regulatingorganization wliieli had ai’nmmoii libs a cohesion, 
ami a corporate character quite unlike iiuytliing el-e in tlu 
empire. It wais iinjiossible. to touch the, church anywhere 
w'itliout the whole body being tlirillcd throULiliout from 
end to end^ so thoroughly was it one. If tlie eiiijicror 
Could bring any intlueiiee to biar on tin*. Christian oigaiii- 
/atinn, ho miglit luqm to movi* these hidden spintmd sjiniig^ 
of action wdiicli are so much more i^owerfiil than anything 
King at the cominiind of a men* military gnvei niuciit. The 
organization of Christianity was such that :ill over the ciiipinf 
and beyond it tliero wais, without undue cenl rail/ it ion, 
a confederation of local clmrclii's whose gnvciniin'iit was 
thorouglily democratic and based on tlie j'lineiple of repre- 
.seiitatioii by means of oflice-bearers elected by the ]‘eople, 
w’hich produced a unity of sympathy ami action. JJe-ides 
all this the common life was kept up by active symjiatliy 
l»etween the various cliurches. Jt llnae was a fainineiii 
Africa, the cliurches in Sjtain and (huil sent grain. If 
Christian (Jaiils liad been carrii-d olf into captivity by tho 
pagan Cernians, the wi*iiltliv Alric.in and Homan cliurches 
sent money for their rcdem[»lioii. The military roads, tlie 
system of posts, tlie relays of ships wliieh Rome kept up 
to bring iiitelligonce .ami priuliice from the ]'rovinces, weio 
all used by the cluiicli Jor tlie pui'[)osO of keeping up a 
lively coinmiiiiicatioii Itctween all the various parts of tlie 
(Christian world. In this way (Tristianity within the 
empire was the om* organization for creating, stimulating, 
and guiding ]mbIic^)j)injon. It ^as tliat one. jiait (»f tlie 
Roman tunpire which, scattered over all its extent, liad 
common feelings and all those various common nihliiiets 
which go to miiko up a commonwealth. This was the 
force that Constantine sought to [ait himself .at the head 
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of, unci beciiuso he succeeded lie was the first Roiiiau emperor 
who ruled with soiiiething like what we should call “ public 
o|)ini(m” at his back. The victory of Constantine was the 
first iiistsiiice of the triumph of that mysterious popular 
force which has given organized freedom to tlie civilized 
nations of Kiirope, and which is equally removed from the 
civic freedom of the ancient deniocnicy and from the mili* 
tary tyranny of the great empires of aiiticpiity. It is to 
Christianity that modern P]'iri»pe owes organized public 
upiniim ami representative goveruincut. 

TJiesilciit intluence whicli Christianity has exercised upon 
the hniiiaii intellect, and especially upon its scientific 
researches, is too important to be passed over. Anti- 
(diristian writers have combined to show the hostility 
which tiny thiidv exists between religion and science, and 
have painteil in glowing colours the hindrances which 
(Christianity places before the advance of scieiilitic ideas ; 
but suclialtempLs resemble the elfortsof a man to kick down 
the ladder which lias enabled him to reach the elevation on 
which he stands. Christianity did not create jihilosophy 
nor science, and many of the earlier (liri.stian theologians 
denounced in no measured terms the phihisojdiies of Creccc 
and luiine because of their conneciion with pagiinism, wliile 
[»hiloso|>hy on its side was the last remnant of the old 
[lagaii civilization which withstood the (Jliristian comiuest. 
Soon, however, philoso[)hy and Christianity came to terms, 
and ill the writings of St Augustine we lind the noblest 
*‘latonisiii allied with tlie loftiest ('hn\-,liaii theology. The 
seieiico of pagjinism has never betm on a ])ar with its pliilo- 
sopliieal speculations, and whetlu-r we examine the ancient 
civilizations of (freeco and Home which have passed away, 
or those of India and (.'’liinti whicli remain, we seek in vain 
science and .seientiiic knowledge in the modern sense of 
the term. Tlie truth seems to Ite that science rcijuircs to 
build on a foumlation sujijilicd by (.'Iiristianity, and which 
fiaganism is unable to furnish, or at least has never yet 
funnslie<l. Seieaico presup[)o.ses and rests on the idea of 
the oneness and uniformity of the universe, and this idea 

is, .strietly speaking, a Christian coiieejitioii. Aristotle, the 
ino.st seientiiic of (lie amuents, was iiiiahle to conceive tlie 
uniformity of nature or the totality of things in anything 
like the sense whieli these phrases have to modern thinkers, 
llis coiice[»lions of matter and form, of jioteiitiality and 
actuality, and st> on, implied a subtle duality whicli 
elfectually stood in the way of .siu-li a thought. 'J1ic 
uniformity of nature, the capacity of the ideal to realize 
itself in actual things, was always ajit to be tlnvarted by au 
inward stubbornness of matter wliiidi declined on o(;easinii.s 
to submit itself to law. It was this idea which stood in 
till! way of tile modern thoughts of the uniformity of nature 
and of the totality of things whieh are so es.sential to 
.science,. But such a stubborn, formless matter as pag.in 
pliilusojihy and .science delighted to speculate about was 
quite foreign to Cliristiaii speculation and was opposed to 
the (h‘e[»r*st in.stincts of the (’hristian life— of trust in the 
Father who is in Heaven. Christianity did nut propose to 

it. self tile .solution or even the .statement of .seientiiic 
pmblem.s, but its yearning to get near Cod enabled it to 
.se,c decpiT into tile [iroldeni of the basis of science than the 
wlioh* of })ag:in thought had been able to do. The Clliristian 
doctrine of creation and the (Christian doctrine of provi- 
dence furnish the foundations on whicli modern sciiaice rc.sts. 
The (Jliri'lian doctrine (»f creation states tlie alwulute 
(hqie.ndi U' e of all things on (bid. Ife made them out of 
injtliing ; ami the reIit.'ioiis nerve of the doctrine consi.sts 
in the feeling of absolute depi-ndcnce iJii Cod which this 
implie.s. We and all things have our iiirlh and being frciiii 
Cod, and from rmtliiug id.-.e. Practically Cod is all in all 
to us, for on Him all tiling'^ depend for their origin, and 
they depend on Him alone. The Cliristiau doctrine of 


providence presents the same thought in another form 
The nerve of this doctrine is that God cairaiid does make 
all things work together for the good of Uis people. Here 
again is the idea of the absolute dependci;ice of all things 
on God, not merely for thoir origiA but also for their 
existence and endurance. In this way the tliought of God 
as the creator and preserver of all things gives a complete 
unity to the universe which pagan l^iought never reached, 
and gave that basis for the thought a the uniformity of 
nature which .science demands. It was long ere Christianity 
could force this thought on the jiuman intelligence, but 
until it had permeated the whole round of man’s intellectual 
work it w'a.s vain to look for advances in science. It was 
the task of the scholastic theology and pj^ilosophy to knead 
into human thought Christian ideas, and among the rest 
this idea of the unity and uniformity of nature. Anti- 
Christian critics have spoken di the doadiiesaand U8ele.ssness 
of .scliola.siicisni, but its value for science and scientific in- 
quiry can .scarcely be over-estimated ; for it was scholasticism 
which work(‘(l Christianity into every department of human 
ami intellectual activity, and so leavened them with it, that 
wlien its work was done, the intelligence of man was so 
thoroughly saturated with the Chri.stian view of nature that 
it could never again forget it. Wlieri scholasticism had 
accomplished its task modern science sprang into being 
dependent for its very foundation on that Christianity to 
wdiicli it is supposed to be so bitterly hostile. 

The organization of Cliristiaiiity belongs more properly to Thecoiisn- 
the description of the cliiircli, but it is impossible to puss 
the subject without any allusion. Christianity, which has 
been described to be a new' life which takes an organic form niimity. 
and grows likfj other living things, eamiot help taking to 
itself ail extijrnal form or organization which ap])roaches 
perfection in the proportion in wliich^ it is adapted to 
express the life wliicli it contains? On the one hand, the 
external form of Christianity must not be confounded 
with Christianity itself, and on the other it must be 
remeinbored that Chri.stiaiiity doe.s, and must from its 
very nature, embody itself in an external organization 
And a two fold danger ari.ses from the neglect of this 
principle, wdieii on the one hand the machinery of 
Christian w^orship ami di.scipliiie is mistaken for Chris- 
tianity itself, and when on the other it is mischievously 
imagined that the purity of Chri.stianity depends on the 
realization of an impossible invisibility or absence of organi- 
zation. 

All the various modc.s of Christian organization or church 
government profcs.s to imitate the apostolic model, and to bo 
founded on and agreeable to the New Testament Scriptures, 
and the comparative sc;uitines.s of information therein 
supplied has led to violent controversies upon the subject 
into wliich w^e neeil not now enter. Many have supposed The .syna* 
with great lu’obability that tlie New Testament contains so 
few po.sitive instructions on tlii.s subject, because tho '^ 
apostles did not invent a new organization for Christianity, 
but simply took over from Judaism that organization for 
wwirship and discipline which had no connection with the 
temple service — the synagogue system — and that the early 
Chri.stian worship was simply a reproduction of the 
synagogue service. We may at all events believe that the 
early Cliristiau organization, if not exactly the same, was 
modelled upon that of the synagogue, and that the reason 
wliy we Jiave so few descriif/tions and instructions in tlie 
New Testament is that the apostles did nut requirs to 
de.scribe wdiat was so very well known to the Jewish 
Christians who composed the apostolic church. At first 
the Christians seem to have shared in the common^ 
worship of the Jew's and to have engaged^ at the same 
time in services wliich were peculiarly Christian (Acts ii,. 

4G), and in this way they appeared to be and were called 
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a Beet {atp€(ris:) the Jews. They do not seem to have community. In an old liturgy we find a rubric enjoining 
had any ecclesiastical organization distinctive enough to the deacons to order all mothers to take up their infants 
separate them from the Jews. Founding on these and at a peculiarly solemn part of the worship, which 
other facts Vitriii'ga has derived the whole of the Christian shows us a picture of an early Christian assembly with 
machinery of ^worslfqi and discipline from the Jewish the babies crawling peacefully over the lioor during the 
synagogue. Biit this is going too far. Two inllueiiccs, so greater pait of llie service. 

far as we can gatV>r, seem to have combined to modify Many contro\ersies ]iav(* arisen about the relation of 
the early state of njAttr :s which w^o see existing in the first these otlice-boarers to llie eonmiunity on the one hand, 
chapters of the Acts of the Apostrics, and these were the and to the a[)oMh;s on the other. As the New Testament 
hatred of tlie Jews and the entrance of (baililc Christians, writings do not gl\i; ns more than pas.dng ullusiojis to tlie 
These two circumsianct«yed t(» the inlroduclion of a new mode in which the go\(*iinnent of tlie (’Jin.^lian eoininiinity 
church organization distinct from the Jewish and more was carried on, ami diM-ubeit in aitio]i lallicr than gi\e a 
suited to the requirements of Cliristianity. Tins early detailed aceoiint of the princijiles on wliieli it uas founded 
Christian organization, w^hoso growth can be obseurely and the way to apj»lN lliem in la-aetiee, we ma} lieexpeeted 
traced in the New Testament, is characterized by two to fiml there de>ciijiiions of tin* ( jinsiiaii oig.mi/alion nt 
special features. It was evidently fouiuled on andiii many various stages of eiiily ilevi-lopmenl. Soim* lia\«‘ in luNed, 
respects analogous to the Jewish religious eommuiiity, and not without great [)rol'a])ilily, lliat wo Iiaie, in tlie account 
the constitution was thoroughly democratic.. of the clioice and ^-oH'^ei ration of llie seven men (Avis \\. 

When Christianity arose, Palestine, and indeed the wliole l-fi) the lieginiiing of Ihe ( 'In i-.tiaii oiY.iiii/af ion on a 
of the civilized world where Jews had jicnetrated and distinct and sepaiahi ba>is of it > ow n, and that tlm.se seven 
settled, was covered with a network of synagogues in con- men wm-e the first remdirly elio^en oliice-liLiireis in tlie 
slant correspondence with each otlier. Tho synagogue eiirly (Vhri.stian eonnnnnity. 'riii H* m \( n ineii weie ehosen 
system was an organization for jmblic worship, but als«) Jiad to take charge of tlie elunitie.-, i»f the unall rini.'.lian cuin- 
to do with tho lives and conduct of the wor.diippers, and mnnily, and it is not dillieult to see now fnnii tliis iiow 
pos.sessed qnasi-judicial fnnetions. The worshi[) of the they came to rule the eomniunily. We find no tiaee o| a 
synagogue was not sacrificial, like that of the temple. It <listinet and separate eli*etii»n of ehhix oi-p:islnis ; and it is 
was simply devotional, consisting in t>rayer, praise, reeling, worthy of note that the speeinl seiMei- to whieli tin -i‘ im n 
and preaching, and was rcgiilateii by ii fixed liturgy, 'riie wer*} appointed, viz., to take cliaige of tin* poor, i^; tlie 
synagogues were ruled by a variety «)f ollice-bearers. In work whieh we find the. cJdiTs engaged in on the liist 
the first place, there was cominoniy a college of elders, with oe.easion on whieh tliey are nieiilioned (Acts xi. *J‘J 
the chief of tho synagogue at their head. Tlie.M^ elders liad Habitual almsgiving was reganh d as a religious service ol 
a variety of names almost all of tlui designations given no ordinary significance, and w.is speendly enjoim'd (.ji ail 
ill tho New Testament to the Chrislian oniec-beiirers arc lute believers, and tlie men appointed to tnki* ehaive of 
used to denote tlmse Jewish Z’Keiiiin. Tlh‘se elders this must liavo held a \eiy liigli ]>o.Mlion in the elmieh. It 

the real rulers; they haa the power of excoinmunicaliou, is evident, besiiles, tliiit tlie s*i[M*rinlendenee of the cliaritiea 
and superintended tho worshi[i and charilies of the. s^na- invohod a certain amount of iliseiplin.uy control, and so 
gogue. Besides those elders there was an ollicialing the other duties id* tin'. oHiee-lHMrei.'> in tin' ('liNstj.iiM'hnreh 
minister who was the delegate of the eongrogntion ; the naturally elnsleied around this one. Tlie iveij.ienls ot 
rales which Paul laid down to bo o))ser\ed in tin* elnuee charity were to be siiilubh* [)ei.M»iis (1 Tlu.-s. v. 
of a bishop almost exactly correspond to the conditions to 1 Tim. v. 0-1 0) ; ami \\e can easily see hn\\ giadiially the 
be satislied in the election of tho ►Sheliaeh. 'riie lowest lu-m-voleiit oversight pas.M-d ovi r into tlie nile of di-eipline. 
class of oflicc-bearers were tho ordained ser\ants or ininisters until men originally elected to regulate tlie benevoknee of 
of tho synagogue, who are soineliines c.illeil the young the coinmunily beeanie the rulers ol the ehnn b. 
men, and who like tlie Slieliaeh and the Z Keiiini w<*re Put whatever the earliest olliee-lu arers weic. ami ho\ve\(T 
ordained by laying on of hands. Jn this synagogue they were chosen, it seems evident that their sj.eual finu t Ion 
system, wdth its simple devotional worsliip, its otiicc bearms was to rule or to exereiM* diseipline lather ih. in to ttaeli. 
to preserve discipline and encourage exeieise of charity, In the apostolic church tlmre semn to lia\e 1 eeii two 
the early Christiaus found an organization ready to haml kinds of li'acliing recognizc«l, tlic apostolic aiinoimet ment 
which they could at once take advantage of and either <>f the evangel and the preaching ol the wool. 'Pie latter 
adopt or at least copy An im[)ortant details. was evidently at fir^t o[»eii to all and siindiy who had (tr 

Christian All throughout the New Testament we are reminded who thought that they liad the gift, and the only le din tioii 
o.iifo- that the office-bearers exist for the coiniminity and not the I plncod upon indiscriininate exhortation wa.s the eominaml 
» arers. community for the office-bearers, and this truth is enforced forbidding women to speak in public. Tlie gill ‘d’ preaeliing 
with emphasis when the diversity of otliee in the Cli list iaii or (‘xhortation was h»oked upon a^ a eilt of the S|)irit 
church is made to depend upon iliversity of gifts (Kph. independent of ollice ; and the eailiesl oliiee-lM arers were 
iv. 4-16), and upon the appreciation of tliose gifts by the men who rtded rather than im n who taught. Opi'ii 
Christian community testified to in the process of clcoti»ui. ]»reacliiiig coiilimied for a long time in the post-apuslolie 

We get these two primary ideas therefore, about the chureli, and is distinctly iveogni/ed in the .so-called Apos^ 
curly Christian community, that po.ssesMtin of olVn-e meant tolie Constitutions ; but then* are evidences in the New 
the possession of gifts suitable for the eilificatioii of the Testament that the piaeliei* liad its imonvenieiices nml 
community, and tho recognition of tliis fact by the people, was di.scouraged by the a[io.slles. .lames warms la edless 
In the New Testament the ordinary oflu’e liearers in the preachers that they take great re'^pou^ibility upon them, 
Christian communuity have J variety of designalums. and shall receive tin' gri'ater c(mdeninalioii Ma.s. in. 
They are called ‘TrpoLcrrafiiroiy Trpftr/^jTfpot, cV/ir/corot, 1), and Baul in seNenil passage.s takes notice of the 
7roi/i.eVc9, ami riyovp.€voi; but all these names are used irregularities and niu* lifving confusion attending the 
evidently to express tho same kind of otficers, for they are practice, lleiiee wediml the. funelion of instruction at an 
continually used interchangeably the one for the other, early peri<id engrafted on that of rule, jm'^t as llie function 
In the earlier ti' Acs of Christianity the service was ]»robably of rule had grown out of tliat of oversight of tlio distribu- 
very simple, and the meetings were held in the houses of lion of charity; ami one of the special qualifications of 
the first converts or of the officers of the little Christian 1 ciders of the church was aptness to teach. In the 
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Epistles to Timothy we even find traces of a plan for 
giving a special education and training to young men who 
were set apart to prepare themselves for the office of elders 
who were to teach. In the po.st-apo8tolic Church we find 
another office quite distinct from the eldership, the oflice 
of deacon. The deacons in the post-iipostolic church were 
officers who waited upon the bishop, and many have thought 
that the election of the seven men was really tlie election 
not of elders but of deacons; but there seems no reason to 
suppose this. The real warrant for the existence of the 
diacoiiate consists in the fact that the office and duties of 
the deacon correspond very nearly to those of the ‘‘ministera* 
of the synagogue, and also in the many scattered references 
in the New Testament to the existence of “young men” 
(one of the technical terms for the synagogue deacons), who 
waited U])on the apostles. To sum u[) then, the ()ffice'bearer.s 
in the early Christian community were men selected by 
the voice of the. congregation, and confiniicd by the apostles, 
to administer the charities of the cr)mmumty; and to this 
primitive function there was added soon after the duty of 
oversight, leadership, or rule, and somewhat later the duty 
of providing for the proper teaching of the people. 

He ' The nOation of the apostles to these office-bearers and 
apostles, to the CHiristiaii community is a problem not without diffi- 
culties. Apostle primarily denotes one who is sent on a 
special mission, and in the 8e[)tuagint is used to translate 
the Hebrew' Slialuach, meaning one who has a special com- 
mandment from (tod. The word w'as in common use among 
the Jews to denote a si)ecial messenger and more especially 
messengers sent on foreign missi(ms. Thus the Jews who 
W'ere sent from ralcstino to stir up the foreign a)magoguDs 
against the (ffiristians arc culled apt>stles. All these ideas 
help to sliow us what the (^liristiim apostles were. It should 
be remember(Ml, however, that the term apostle is used in 
its Christian sense in two w’ays at least, in a wider and in 
a narrower sense. I n the iiarrow’er and more strictly techni- 
cal sense the apostles were tlic cloven whom Christ chose 
to bo s]»ecial witnesses for Him because they had been with 
Him from the begiiiiiiiig, together witli Matthias, se.lectcd 
by the apostles to till the place of Judas before tlie descent 
of the Holy Spirit, or as some w ith more probability think, 
I’aul, will) w’iis selected for this place by Christ Himself. 
On tlie other liand, many others jire called a])oslles who did 
ijut belong to this comiKiny, — Harnabas, for example (Acts 
xiv. 1 I), Ainlronicus and Junia.s (lioin. xvi. 7), and other 
(2 (Mr. \iii. 23; Phil. ii. ‘Jo). 'Hus vagueness in the New 
Testament use of tlie term makes it somewdiat difficult to 
apeak wifli anything like preei.sion of thc relation in which 
the a])i)stles .stood to the office l»earci.s and members of tlie 
early (Jhristiau community, ihit one or two statements 
enable us to see what were the functions of tlie apostlcf 
fitrictly so called. It is .said, for example, that Christians 
are built upon the fouiidatiuii of the aiioslles and j)r(>pliet.s, 
Jesus Cffirist Himself being the chief cornerstone (Kpli. ii. 
20), and the capacity of the apostlo.s to act in this way as 
a foundation is ex[)Iaincd by jws.siiges which seem to say 
that tlie qualiticatious for ajio.slle.shij) were — to have been 
with tlie Lord from the beginning, to have seen and 
recognized Christ after the resurrection, to have been 
witnesses of the ascension, and to liave been gifted 
with peculiar .spiritual gifts. And w^e may say generally 
that just as the jTuphets of the Old Testament W'cre the 
links belweeri their ow7i generation by their speech, and 
betwcfui future generatioms by their wTitiiigs, and tin 
Saviour that w^as to come, so the apostles were the links 
between the first generation of Christi^iiis by their presence 
and influence, and between all succeeding generations of 
Christiarifl by tlieir writings, and the Saviour who hai 
come. They were to .serve as the coiiiiectinii betw'cen the 
first generation of Cliiistians and Jesus, and were to have 


no Buccessors but the writings of the New Testament canoiL 
which has taken their place and done fneir work for aU 
succeeding generations. 

The relation of the apostles, therefore, «>to the primitive 
church was altogether unique, as indcJjd is ipi plied in their 
name ; and when they act or give official advice apart from 
their apostolic office, which they did in certain cases, they 
do so as elders chosen to act fllong^^ the other elders 
w'ho did not possess apostolic gifts; ' If these views are 
correct the autonomy of the early Chrhiian communities* ‘ ‘ 
was complete during the lifetime ^of the- apostles, *and was 
piite independent of the apostoli({ office atid. authority. 

This thought has an important bearing on the history He growi] 
.)f the gruwtli of the Christian government. In the fithoftheepifl 
and Gill centuries we find that the government was episcopal, 
and that the princijjles on wliich it rested were very different 
from those whicli lay at tlic basis of the government of the 
Christian community during the apostolic times. The 
identity of the terms bishop and presbyter within the 
ai)().stolic church is now so universally admitted by scholars 
that the solo question really is, When did bishops begin 
to exist as separate and superior officers t and the dispute 
becomes one of historical facts rather than dogmatic 
theories. According to one account the episcopate bebame- 
the form of the government about the year 70 A.D., to meet; 
and supply in a legitimate way a want which, if not supplied, 
might have c.aused the ruin of Christianity; and according 
to another and more probable theory, the episcopate in the 
strict sense of the word was not established until the 3d 
or 4tli century. It arose during a panic, and was really 
a false clevelo])ment of the primitive government, and 
sanctioned neither by scripture nor by the necessities of the 
limes. Of course tlie di.scu.ssion is very much mixed up 
with the quesiiori wliether the aiK)stulic,,office was or was 
not a permanent one in the Christian church. 

According to the one theory, the year 70 A,D. may be 
taken ns tlio turning point. In that year Jerusalem was 
destroyed ,and the Jewish church of Jerusalem rudely 
shaken, and by this time John only of the apostles ro^ 
mained alive, and he had already left Jerusalem. It was 
at this time, accord] ng to seviTal scholars, that the episcopate 
arose to take the place of tlie apostolate and preserve the^ 
church from breaking up into several small sects when no 
longer governed by the apostles and not yet in full posses- 
.sicni of the New Testament canon. Apart from the his- 
torical evidence to be urged in support of this theory, its 
chief .strength lies in tlie. mere as.suniptionHhat the presby- 
tcriau rule of the apostolic churcii wits unfit to carry on the 
govt‘rnment when uiisiqiported by the authority of the 
ajiostles, and had to be Bup[)leinented by an . episcopate^’. 

When examined, the historical proofs for this state of affi&ifSi 
are not very .satisfactory. We certainly soon find men who 
are called l)islii)[).s distinct from the other elders, and are 
superior to them ; but the name and the duttei) which 
belong to Lliein ap])ear to be not so much those which 
pertain to a bishop in the episcopal sense of .the term, 
but rather those whicli are performed by a minister Of 
preaching elder in the modern Presbyterian :0iganiza*.. 
tioii. In the early church the first convert', the best 
Hfieakcr, lie whom the apostle had made his friend during 
his brief stay, would naturally be elected to preside at tho 
meetings of the college of the elders who ruled th^ affairs 
of the conimiinity, and to (.epreseni: it at ooxifeti^ces with 
other communities, and would naturally be latest^ with 
the name which denoted special oversighi ! And the 
extension of the church would naturally involve A further 
development of this process. When phctr':bhurch be^ 
came too small, another was built, and Wprabyter sent*' 
from the first congregation to work thcrt .under &e supeij^,.: 
iuteudcnce of his bishop, and so on until thW minister ot 
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presiding elder of the earliest planted or motlier churcli 
became the perpeAial president or overseer of various depen- 
dent congregations. But this is very different from the 
^ tbfoiy' which afterwards became dominant in the church, 
and fails to a^'CountpEfQr tha origin 'and almost universal 
supremacy of episcopacy. Ferliaps of all the aucuuuts which 
have been given of its origin, that which connects it with 
Moutauisui the disturbances ejl}g^;i|cred by Moutanism is the most 
jnd tte satisfactory. While the church was governed in tlie inanner 
fipMoopate. described above, a wave of religious excitement passed over 
it, connected doubtletis in ^ome way with the striking jdienu* 
mena of Moutanism and flie new pr()i)liecy, and chara(‘tor- 
, ized by an overstrained zeal for enforcing discipline in all 
cases of departuraf^m a high standard of Christian ht'o. It 
was the peculiar cHuracteristic of xMoiitanisni to set forward 
its prophets as suceessom of the apostles, having the saim; 
gifts from the Holy Spirit, and sent on a similar message 
of instruction to the Christian church. They uttered 
prophecies which were deemed snpploitientary to the revel- 
ation contained in the Old and New Testaments, and they 
did not scruple to set aside the authority of tiie regulaily 
ordained ofjicials of the church in order to execulo tin', 
behests of a supposed spirit of prophecy. And thus the 
Christian communities were everywhere Imrflenod by the 
presence of ignorant intolerata fanatics, who insisted that 
t all their fellows should follow the dictat(3S of their narrow 

and ignorant conscience, and who backed up this uuwur- 
ranted interference with Christian liberty and responsibility 
by claiming to hold the place and exercise the powers of 
inspired successors to the apostles. It was at this juncture, 
acconling to a not improbable theory, that (!y[jriau of 
Carthage was able to popularize and gain acceptance for a 
theory of Christian organization which liad been slowly 
growing up within the church, and wdiicli is now known as 
Episcopacy. Cyprian, bLhop of a clmrch which more than 
any other had suffered from the conse(piences of Montauist 
excesses, was the founder of a revolution of a kind which 
has been frequently repeated in the political world. 
Montanism and its after wave had inllucncitd in an especial 
way the minor clergy and the more fanatical laity. Cyprian, 
like many a’succeeding absoluti-st, seems to have subverted 
the aristocracy of a presbyterate infected with Montanism 
by persuading the people to make common cause with the 
bishop. Ho promised delivcraiieo from arbitrary ami 
unoflicial successors of tlio apostles by boldly setting fortli 
the episcopate as the true successors of tin; ajHKstles. Jlc 
transferred, in ’all sincerity, to the episcoj>ate all the 
powers and gifts laid claim to by the Montauist prophets, 
and at the same time showed the ])copk‘ huw' easy the yoke 
of a legitimate monarchy was when cuinpared with the 
lawless ^prule of a mob of selkanoiiited tyrants, rroin 
Cyprian’s time onwards tho whole eoustilution of the 
church became changed, and the foundations of what 
ultimately became Ultrainontanism were laid. The t*pi.s- 
copate claimed and exercised as part of its otlicial tlutics all 
thase gifts of rule and special inspiration which the 
Montanist.. prophets had laid claim to. 'fhe bishops laid 
dim to powers of rule over the ("hrisliau coinmunity 
not as chosen representatives of the Christian [)eople, but 
as the official representatives of the apostles, 
r&eeorrup- It only remains to allude briefly to the corruptions id 
Christianity^ It has been already stiitcd that Christianity 
Manity. ^ fourfold conflict to main'siiu with Judaism, Fioiiie, 

Onoaticism, and an enthusiastic and sonietiines immoral 
pietbm. If we add to these pagan superstition, we shall 
have the chief heads of the opposition which Christianity 
. had to cuodonter. After its triumph these sources of anti- 
Christian actiorwetill remained to be contended against, 
became the cldef springs of its corruption. The spirit 
^of Judaism, of Itomau worldly policy, of pagan supersti- 
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tion, of pagan philosophy, and of immorality entered into 
Christianity and tended to corrupt it. 

One of tho earliest causes of the corruption of Chris- 
tianity was the attempt to translate tho Christian kingdom 
of God into a visible monarchy in which the saints 
inherited the earth in a literal way. The Church was the 
more tem[»ti'il to enter into this course during the period 
of the decay of the lloinan eiii[»irc, when civil authority 
became very weak and the real riihas were in many cases 
the priiici[)al clergy of tho place. The ctuiscionsness of 
power inspired u di sire for its insignia, ami sdoii the l»ishop 
and .superior clergy adorned themselves in the otlieial robes 
of Home’s municipal and provincial olli('eis. I'liis whole 
tendency reccivcil a great impulse during the iieiii'd that 
Itomo was abanduiuil by lier emiienas, and wiien tlie chief 
citizen in the im[»enal eity w^as undoubtedly tin* (‘liriMiaii 
bishop, ITow all tins teiuhil to corrupt (liiistiauity 
v.*ry apparent. In the jiist place it generated the idea 
tlnit the Christian kingduin is a visible iiioiiaicby and lliat 
its marks are such as can be seen; and it led ( ’hristiaiis to 
postjione everything to the earthly aggrandizement of the 
churcli. It translated sjuritiv.il fuices into mechanical and 
ph}sical equivalents. Tlie very term spiiiliial,w'liiclj belongs 
to the artVictions and emotions and tlmiiglits ami will, to the 
whole inward life, W'as used to denote whate\er lalonged to 
the church or the clergy. Land became sjiiritiial when 
it passed into the hands of the bishops ; men were, spiritual 
if they were servants of the churcli ; things weie spiritual 
if they were church property. 'J'liere resiilteil, in short, 
a gradual coarsening of ideas, and all that w’as most 
iinvanl, hidden, and sacred was forgotten in the strife, for 
worldly position ami jiiower and wealth. On the other 
hand, this tendency worked a good deal deeper. Moildly 
men who found their way into the ministry were tempted 
to favour any kind of superstitious error that timded to 
bring them profit and power. The people weie oiten dis- 
j>osed to fancy that the priests could serve God in their 
steail, ’Mid that there were mysteries in religion which the 
priests understood, but which the laity neeil not kmwv any- 
thing of and ouglit not to inquire int(». Hence they weie 
ready to follow blindly the guidance of the priests in reli- 
gious matters, just as a man trusts his legal lamcerns to his 
lawyer, doing what he directs ami not eon.sidering it ncce.s- 
sary himself to study law\ Ambitious and worldly minded 
rulers, too, are generally glad to make use of religion a.s an 
instrument for securing the suIjiiiisMon of tlu- ]»eo]ih* to 
tyrannical oppression, and for aiding tlieir ambiiiuiis mi‘Wh 
when they seek to Mibdne their iieiglibonrh under tlie 
pretext of pn>[)ag!iting the true faith. Then ugiiin, this 
idea tends to breed false views of Ghristian unity. It leads 
men to think that they cannot be true Glirif'liaiis iinlcsH 
they lielong to one community whicli is viable and uni- 
veixil. And this idea tends to keep up and intensity 
other errors. For if a man is convineed that all Cliri.stian.H 
are. bound to belong to some, one ecnniimiily t»ii earth, lie 
will tlread nothing so much as si'paratioii tnuii that church, 
whatever it may be, which he eunsideis a.s having the best 
claim to be that one eomnnmily. 

Many corruptions i»f Ghi isli.iujty lane been either intro- 
dueed or favoure I and kept up by inni\il eonuption in the 
members of a Christian Churcli. For it belongs to the true 
gospel to purify and also to elcvati; the moral character. 
Hence there is a ctunplele and constant opjiosilion between 
genuine Christ ianitv and all tlie evil and base lU'ojM iisitie.s 
of man's nature. l-Aery kind ot di pravity or im»ral dele* t. 
iluToforo predisposi-.Sj nil'll I'ltlier'to reject Christianiiy 
altogether, or else to iiitroduee or to accept some erroneous 
views of it. And there, is no kii.d of religious corruplion 
against which men are usually less on their guard. They 
are well aware, indeed that there is a danger of mens- 
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falling into sin in violation of the precepts of religion, but 
they are too apt to think that a man who has embraced a 
true faith will therefore be made a good moral man. This 
erroneous idea ai>i)ears in its most extreme form in the views 
of those who have been called Antinomians, and who have 
ai)peare(l in all ages of the churcli from apostolic times 
down to our own day. Tht^y appear to believe that who- 
ever has faith is thereby lifted into a new life to which the 
moral laws of the old life are inapplicable, and are there- 
fore privileged to do without censure or danger what others 
would be condemned for. 

\uthiiig perliaps h:i.s tended more thoroughly to corrupt 
Christianity than the introduction into it of si 4 >erhtitions 
which are really pagan themselves, or have hceii suggested 
by [>agan practic.es. I’aganisni, unable to oppo.^e Christianity 
suceesslully, has dime much to corrupt it, and in nninberless 
uays has made inroads upon its purity. 

Tlie corruptions wliicli eiitenal into Christianity from 
Judaism have already been noticed, and the corrupting 
elVccts of the rej)roduelu)n of the .symbolic leiiiple worship 
and the Jewish idea of }uiesthood iieeil not be again referred 
to. it only remains to speak of iIiomj corru])tions which 
have arisen fioiii tbo contact of CJluistiauity with pagan 
philosophy. Tlie special corruptions which have arisen 
from tins contact have been called heresies, and have been 
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of various kinds and degrees, but of these wo need not speak. ' 

A more subtle influence, and one to be ^'/en more jealously 
guarded against, is the transformation 6f Christianity itself 
into an intellectual system or philosophy^ or the supposition 
that it is tho intellectual s^de of Christianity which is the ^ ’ 

only one or the chief. The inevitable tendency of such an 
impulse is to remove Christianity as a system to be 
apprehended from the Christian people., and to reduce their 
relation to it to a submissive ass^ht to Christian doctrine 
as that is manufactured for them by the dogmatic machinery 
of the church. And thus, in place of that whole-hearted 
trust which waits for personal iLumination, there is on the 
side of the people a blindfold assent, and on the other side 
the claim to an infallible system of intellectual truth. 

The continuiil and steady grow'th* of Christianity, its 
vigorous life in s]»ile of various seasons of unavoidable ebb 
and notwithstaniling the jveseiice of all these and other 
sources of corni])tjon, and its continual rejuvenescence, are 
jio ordinary proof of its divine origin as well as of its 
snjnxmie fitness for the position in the world which it 
claims to occupy. 

Si‘e tin*, various liniul-hooks of cliiuvli history, especially those of ijgj. 
(Jii'Sfh*!-, Ni‘aml(*r, ami Dollingcr ; Doau lililmaii*s Jii^torij of 
Chnstiunttif, ami J ff.st or 1/ of Latin Christianity ; Dulliiigi*r\s //ri(h 
cnHinm und Judt /dhum; llitsclil’s Entdidiung (kr Alt’Kattwlischcn 
Kirche ; MoXhC Anj'ang. d. Christl, Kirchjc, (T. M. L.) 
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CUHTSTIANSANI), a forlifiod seaport town of South 
Norway, (*a])ital of a stift of tlio same name, on a fiord of 
the Skagerrack, in 58'' 8' N. lat. and S'’ o E. long. I’he | 
town, w'hiidi is surrounded on three sides by water, is 
defended by th (3 fort of hredericksholm, at the mouth id a 
deep and well sheltered harbour. 'I'lie houses, nuKstly of 
painted Avond, are regularly built, and tho streets are Avide. 
Christiansaml has a tine cathedral, and a cathedral school ; 
it is a naval station, and the seat of a bishop, and of a 
.stiftsamtmand or governor of the i>rovince. The ])rincipal 
branches of indii.stry are tuiiniiig, tobacco-manufaeture, 
ship-buildiiig, dyeing, and lu’fwing, and tlie exportation 
of timber, pitch, skins, copper and iion, fish, and lob- 
sters. The maeki-rel and sahiuui brought to the harbour 
are packed in ice on tlieir aniAJil, and shiiiped mostly 
to England. 'J’lm Jiiimber of fresli inaekerel cxporteil in 
1874 was 8J7, liU, value Xh 1 11, inclusive of tlie expense 
of ice and ])acking ; of salmon, l!n!),l:ll lb, value X*0:i73 ; 
of lobsters tho nuniber exported A\a-^ l!Ol,08U. The number 
of IhitLsh shi])3 in curgi^ and in ballast at (Jhristiansand in 
1873 was -03. The town A\as founded in 1041 by Chris- 
tian IV., after AAduuii it A\as iianu d. Jn 1?^()7 it an as held 
for a time by the llriti^h. iVpulation (1870), 11,408, 

ClllllSTiAXSTAl), a town in the south of iSweden in 
f)<’r ‘J' X. lat. and 14'' 3' E., Ioul^, tlu; eapiud of tho laeu of 
the ‘^ame name, stands 011 a lake foiiued by the Avidoning out 
of the llelge Uiver, in a swampy sii nation, about ten miles 
from the ^llorL•s of the Ealtic. At the mouth of the rivt-r is 
the A illage of Alms, tlie port of I ’Ijri.'jtianstad. Tlie town of 
ChuXtiaiistad, Avliieh consists cliielly of Avuoden structures, 
cemtains a fine churc.li, a higli school, and an arsenal, and 
i^ tlie residence of the chief governor of the laen. 1’he 
manufactures are leather, AVooJlen goiuhs, gh»Aa*.s, and 
tobacco ; and there i.s some trade in corn. Chri.stianstad 
Avas founded and strongly fortified in 1014 by Christian 
IV. of Di'iimark ; in KioS it Avas ceded to Sweden at tho 
]»eacc of lldskilde ; in lfi7G it Avas taken by (hiri aiaii V. ; 
i»iit in 1078 it wa.s agaih acjpiired by^Sweden. Ifeic began 
tlie revolution tliat Avas tlie means of establishing the })ower 
of Custavus HI. in Sweden. I\»pulation, 051)3. 

CHUISTIAXSCX j), a scaj»ort town on the Avi*st coast 
of N( 3 r\vay, in the amt of Jiiiiiisdal, 85 miles W.S.W. of 


Trondhjem, in 03*^ 3' X. lat. and 7® 40' E. long. It is 
built oil three small islands, by which its harbour is enclosed, 
'riie chief ex[)orts are Avood. fish, and fish products. Till 
1743 Chrisliansuiid was called Lille-Fosen. Population, 
5701). 

ClIllISTIXA (103(>-ir)81)), (jueon SAveden, wm tho 
sicond daughter of Clustavus AdolplAis and Mary Eleanor 
of liraiulimburg, J)isap[)ointcd in his hopes of mule off- 
spring, her great father reared her in virile fashion, and 
left her, on his dct>arliire for Germany (1G30), in the 
hands of Axel Oxenstiern, the famous chancellor, and of 
Johannes Matthia*, his oavu almoner, who was to ground 
her ill sciences and in Latin and Greek. 

Tlie battle of Liitzeii jihiced Christina on the throne in her 
sixtli year. She Avas j)roclairm*d queen without delay, but 
the goveriiiiieiit was A'csted in a council of regency, com- 
jiosed of the fi\’’e cliicf dignitaries of the kingdom, with 
Oxenstiern at tlieir head. Placed under the care of her 
aunt Catharine, the counti*ss-palatine, the little queen made 
raj)id progn‘ss in the direction indicated by Gustavua. At 
ten years old she (Ircssed usually in boy^s clothes, and was 
wont to liuiit and to go long journeys on foot and on 
liorsoback ; and she found means, in the midst of these 
oceutmtious, to aeiiuire several sciences and modern 
languages, in addition to tho classical tongues. In 1C36 
(IxeiisUern retuvnecl from Germany, and again assumed the 
direction of affairs ; and fmm him, her father’s friend and 
minister, ('hristina received the ablest lessons in state-craft 
and the art of government that the age could furnish. At 
sixteen, the confidence reposed in her was such, that she 
I Av:is generally solicited to enter on the exercise of her 
I functions as queen regnant. This ])roposal she declined, 
however, nor would she listen to any renewal of it till tAvo 
}e!irs later (IG41), when the conduct of tho state was 
jdaiHid ill her hands, l^or a time all went well. Tlic 
members of the council of regency were confirmed in their 
]»laces ; the kingdom aa^jis flourishing within and without ; 
the Avar with Denmark and Germany promised to bear 
good fruits. Christina, however, had determined on 
]K/.ice, iu this she was opposed by 4)xenstierii ; biTt 
during the folloAviiig year a treaty was signed with Den- 
mark exceedingly ailvaiitageous to Sweden. Germany was 
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not so easily dealt with ; Christina was compelled to form 
a secret coaspiRicy against her own ministers ; and by 
her efforts, ably* seconded by those of Adler Salvius, a 
ypuifg diplomatist to whom she had entrusted the affair, 
the peace Or WestjAalia concluded (1048), and the 
Thirty Ycars^\Var was brought to an end. 

The eyes of Europe were now fixed on the young (juecn. 
Oilers of alliance y|P\e to her from all quarters — from 
Holland and Spain,*" from England and France. She 
continued for some time to deserve the esteem with which 
she was regarded, refornpng abuses, filling the treasury, and 
encouraging arts and conftuerce to the utmost in lier power. 
It was the general wish that she should many, and many 
suitors were proposed. Christina excused hcr.sclf in an 
epigram ; and td rid herself of further import uuitii‘s she 
named her cousin Charles Onstavus licr siicci ssor, present- 
ing him in that capacity to t.ic assemhled estates in ItUU, 
and in 1050 she solemnly took to Jierself llu‘ title of king. 

At this time the change would seciin to Lave (‘ome upon 
CIiristina*s conduct that was to iletermine so much of her 
subsequent career, induced a[>parently by tlic maxims of a 
certain Bourdelot, a French physician in licr employ. TIjc 
practice of a cynical epicureanism bi-cainti la r only tx ciqui 
tion. The rcigii of favourites began; ami witli it flic 
welfare of the kingdom commenced to decline, ilononrs, 
dignities, and treasure were lavi>lied on the most worthless 
of men ; and discontent grew rife cAtayxvLcie bcyoml tlic 
palace. Christina was alarmed, and hail tlionghts of 
abdication (1051); but lier designs wore vigorously 
opposed by Oxenstiern, and for a while she yielded to the 
pressure brought to bear on her by the cliancellor and Lis 
{)arty. 'Hie favourites (among wlmm wcie Whilclock, 
Oroiu well’s envoy, Pimeiitelli, the S[»ani.sli ambassador, ami 
(Jhauut, the representative of France) were kept in tlui 
background, and ikiurdelot, the master c\iiic, was sent 
out of Sweden. Christina oiicuiiraged tlio ]»resciice of 
artists and inou of science; Descartes, an exile from his 
native land, was received by her w ith great coiusideration ; 
she made large purchases for the Swedish innscums ; siie 
corresponded with Vossius and Salinasius, witli l‘ufi’cmloif 
and Grotius, with TMaudii and Boehard ; slie did her bt^t to 
rule and to be respectable. But she was weary ol the 
roughness and coarseness of the land of licr birth ; she 
longed for freedom and cliauge ; she was conscious, more- 
over, of her own gradual degradation in the eyc.s of the 
subjects she despised. ’I’he conspiracy of Messenius, tlic 
chiefs of which peri.shed on the scaiTold, gave her an excuse 
and the oi>portunity she had long desired. In l(>5t the 
estates were convoked at Upsala, and slie. resigned the 
crown to her cousin Charles Gustavus. 

She had reserved to herself licr own imlepemlenee, an 
absolute authority over such of her subjects as sliouhl 
accompany her, and the revenues of I’omerania and 
Mecklenburg, with those of several ISw’edisli provinces. 
Quitting the habit of lier sex, ami taking tlie words Fafu 
viam invmient ns a device, she lelt her kiiigdoin, traversed 
Denmark and Germany, and established herself at Brussels. 
Here she remained for nearly a year, signalizing her 
flojourn by the private renunciation of Lutheranism, which 
she afterwards solemnly and publicly abjnrei I at Innsbruck. 
From Innsbruck she went to Italy. She entered Bonn* 
on horseback, was received, confirmed, and ba[»lized Alex 
audra by Alexander VII., aiul^was lodged in the Palazzo 
Farnese, where she surrounded herself with artists and 
amorists, with philosophers and scientific inouiite)»anks. 
In 1G56, having quarrelled wdlh some 'of the College 
of Cardinals, she made her first trip to France, where 
••Bbe had muclv^succcas as a spectacle, called on the king 
at Compi^gue, was lodged at Fontainebleau, and stayed 
some time in Paris. She w^as most gracious with 


the men of letters and science, but she outraged all Ilje 
W'oinen by her expressions of contempt for their sex and 
themselves (which called forth many illiberal remarks 
concerning her spare figure and humped shoulder), ani^ 
declared that Jxinon do rEiiclos was the only one of them 
worth her regard. Slie also attempted to instil a few of 
her own ])uhlical theories into the busuni of Mazarin ; but 
that suhtle diplomatist resi.'^ted, and when in the following 
year, after a journey to Jtaly^, she attciiiided to renew’ lier 
visit, he toiind means to Lave lier detained at l'\»ntniiiebleaii. 
It W’as here that, after v\ritlng to Croinwell, wlio would 
none of her, she caused her favomite Monalileschi, in rc- 
vt'iige for the bi tia\al of lier secret.'^, to be put to death by 
the captain of lier gnaiil. ’I’Jie jaiblic imlignation was gu at, 
and she v\as onlereil to leave France. Leilaiitz, Lovxever, 
apologizeil for tiie ciime, ami slie took no nulici* of her ex- 
pulsion till lh.^)S, eoiiM'ling hermit meanwhile with the 
society of a kimlied spirit, ^Mailaine de la Suze. In that 
year she returned to Ihine; and the ^Swedish reuiim.s 
coming slowly' in, A lexamh r allowed her a pension. In ItdlO 
Diaries (lustaMis dud, and (/lNi^tilla utnnied to iSwedLii, 
to claim the throne ^he had quitted m> lightly' and legntled 
so bitterly'. But the ^^wiiles laid lo.t their <ild levercnce for 
the daugliler of (Jiistaxus ; lier new' i»‘ligion and her treat- 
ment of jyioiialdesehi liad made thiin w.ny ol lier; and she 
was conqielled to sign another iiml nioie binding deed (»f ab 
dieatiim, and once more to retreat to Pome. She n ai'peaied 
in ^Sweden some six years ailerwaids; but the exiiei.so 
of her faith was denied litr, ami she withdiew to Hamburg, 
where she begged in vain the empty emwii of Pi land, and 
whence she, made for Borne once inoie. in that city' shr 
lived for some twenty years, ipiam lling, intiiguing, and 
collecting, conespomliiig with men of lelleis and toiiiiding 
academies, active in the ^lulini.-t controversy' and in the 
eanse of the Venetians besieged ly tlie ’rniks, coiif-nined hy 
tin; dt‘sire of that jiolilical pi>wer w liicli she liad thrown away, 
and en(U;avouriiig to assert her xaiiisln d iidhienee to the last. 
♦Slie died, with great eoinpoMire, in DiM), and was biiiied, 
under a sonorous epitaph, in i’etirs. ]Pr insignitnfuit 
library v\as ]»uichaseil ly Alexander VIII., In r eoJlei’ljoii 
of antiques and j>art of her j»aintiiigs ly Ddisealclii, a 
nephew' of the I’ope, and the uiiiaiuder ol her j'iclUMS by 
the regent Oilt’ans. 

Christina left many vxliich VM-re colleeted and 

published by Areheiiiiolt/, lihraiian to the lamlgiavc of 
Hesse Cassel, in Ids iiKmuirs of lu r life, 4 vol^. -Ito, 1751. 
Her life was also writtm by Jacques Lacombe, a lians- 
latioii of who.se work, said to be sn]»eiiur to the oiiginul, 
appeared in London in 177(». See Sil^o ] i’.\ h inbert, 
J/ivif}orx (I Jit-jh'a }<ur Jitmr ih 

(dJBbSTINK DE JMSAN (HhhVM:;!), thoiyh Fiench 
by ediieation and renown, vmis of Italian stixk, ami vxas 
born at Venice. V’Leii she was lixe, years ohl. ^he went 
to her father, a councillor of tlie Aeiietian Pi public, at 
I’aris, whei'e lie held ofiice as adiolng.r to Chalks V. 
Educated at that ]irinces roiiit as (•(•inj'letely as the age 
would allow', at liftciai Christine iiianiul Etienne du Castel, 
Charles’s notary and sei ritaiy. After the king's death, her 
father lost his apjxMntnn ijt, and died soon alter cif griet 
.'iinl infirmity ; ami Ir.s dei-ciM* bc'ing iTesi-ntly followid 
ly that of her liiisbami, she liaiud Jiei’selt at Irvi' and twenty 
without a protector, ami with lliiei* children depending on 
her fur bread. The vixatioiisaml discoinfoils attei»dant, 
on several suits at law deter'iiiini'd her to have reeoiiisi to 
letters as :i means of livelihood. Jietweeii L‘i‘J‘J and l 
as she lierself decla};es, witlnuit rel*koiiing minor j*iei e.-, .she 
composed some iilteiai important woiks. Neither fame nor 
]»roteetion failed her. ’I’lie larl v>f Salisbury', in Paiix on the 
oeeasion of the marriage of Biehard 11. witli Isabella of 
Frarrcc (1390), took her eldest j^on, and reaied liiiii as liia 
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own; the boy, after Salisbury’s death (1400), being received 
and nurtured by Philip of ^rgundy, at whose solicitation 
Christine wrote Le Livrt ties Faitz et homm Mmira du 
Haij/e Roy diaries, Jienry IV. of England desired her to 
make his court her home, and slie received a like invitation 
from Ciileaz/A) Visconti tyrant of Milan. She preferred, 
however, to sojourn in France, where she enjoyed the 
favour of Charles VI., the dukes of Berry and Burgundy, 
the prince of Guienne, ami others. Of the cin uinstances 
of Jier death nothing is known. A son of Ijit's, how- 
ever, Joan du Castol, is said to have attained distinction 
as a j)ofit under diaries VI 1. Christine du Pisan wrote 
voluminously in prose and verse. Her works are by 
no means devoid of merit, nor altogether without interest 
even at the pr(‘^ent tinu‘, though the language in which 
they are writlen is ernde and imperfect, and they sin 
too often on tin* siile of diirnseness. They me princij)ally 
of a moral cliaracter, Christine seldom interfLM ing in the 
political questions t>f her Jige save to elaiiiuur fur ])eaceand 
unity. There is no complete edition of her works. One 
(•f them, y.e ties Fmtz (CAnnes ft df Clffv^dfrtfy W'as 

translated into J'lnglish and printed l»y order of Henry Vil. 

CUltlfcJ'l’MAS j)AY (French, Suet from iJus witutis ; 
German, IVfduKuittsfest; Old Fng. and Scaiid., ride; 
Ang. Sax., 6Vo/), a festival of the Chiistian church, olKserved 
on the 25 th of December, in memory of the birth of Jesus 
(/hrist. There is, liowever, a ditlu;iilty in accepting this 
as the date of the Nativity, Decemher being Ibe height of 
the rainy season in Judea, when neither (locks nor sheplierds 
could have been at night in the Helds of Bethlehem. 

Thu (Jiristian comm uni tics which keep (Jiristmas (as 
the Iloinan Catholic, Greek, Armenian, and indeed all 
Episco[)alian churches, and the Lutherans) would probably 
agree in laying more stniss on keeping a day in memory of 
the Nativity, than on success in selection of the actual and 
precise date of the event. Indeed in the parallel case it 
doe.s not appear that Good Friday and Easter lose anything 
of their rc.''i>ective associations from their variableness in 
dillerent years. Althi)Ugh as rcgaids ('hristinas an ingeni- 
ous case on behalf of the iiiuntli t>f October has been made 
out {|.*oni what is known concerning the course of Abia, 
(Luke i. 5.) it does not seem possible to arrive at any cer- 
tain conclu.sion. By tlie 5th century, however, whether 
from the intliiencc of some tradition, i)r from the desire to 
supplant lie.Ulieii fe.stival.s of that peiiud of the year, such 
as the Sotunudia, llie ‘J5th of December had been generally 
agreed upon. Aimustiiie expre.s.>ly mentions this dale (De 
'Trih/iw 5); ami Chryso.'^toiu seems to speak of it as a 
cu.^tonl imported from the West within ten years. Before 
that time it a[»pears to Lunc been ke))t conjointly with the 
feast of the Kpi[)hany on tint btli rj January. It is gen- 
erally considered to rank third among the lestivals of the 
cliureh (J'ki^ter and Wliitsiintide alone being placed above 
it) and to have a joy peciiliaily its own. 

In all civilized countries the annual recurrenco of 
(/liristmas li.is been celebrated with festivities of various 
kinds. In none, however, was it neore joyfully welcomed 
tlian in England, wliere even still tlic “ old honour” has 
not altogi'ther ile<l. In that country it was the custom on 
Glirlsimas eve, after the usual devnli«njs went over, to PiLrlit 
large camlles and tlinuv on the liearth a huge log, called 
the Yule L‘»g or f ‘liristmas Block. At court, and in the 
houses of the wealthy, an ullieer, mimeil the Loul of 
Misrule, was ap})oiiited t«> superintend the revels; and in 
Scotland a .similar funetionaiy usitd to bo appointed under 
the title of the AI)l)ot of L'nreason, tillrthoyear 1555, when 
the office was abulis]ie<l by Act of Parliament. The reign 
of the Lord of Mi.srule began on AIM billow eve, and lasted 
till Cai.dleinas day. The favourite pastimes over which ho 
presided were gaming, music, conjuring, dipping for nuts 


and apples, dancing, fool plough, hot cockles, bliud^man’s 
buff, <kc.; and various Christian preachera'Kas, for instance, 
St Bernard) have, taken occasion to remonstrate with their 
flocks for paying great attention to the^festi^^e chai^tpr 
of the season, and too little te Its mor^8olcmn«'aspeets. The 
favourite dishes for breakfast and supper ^at this season 
were the boar’s head with un apple or braiige in the mouth, 
and set off with rosemary, plum-puddiiik, and mince pies. 
I'lie houses and churches were decked with evergreens; 
especially with niistleto, to which a tradiitio^ry sacredflcss 
has attached since the days of the Druids../, 

As might be expected, this festi^kl has ^4niUustrated by 
many line and admirable outpourings of deVQtibn in th^ way 
of services, and of Christian oratory, hympology, ana art. 
The services must be sought in the liturgies 'aud office-books 
of dillerent communities. Among pre^clh^ who have 
dwelt with striking impressiv'feness on the ideo^'and associa- 
tions of this sacred season may bo specially nWed St Loo, 
St Chrysostom, St Bernard, ^latthias Fabfesr, Bourdaloue, 
Bisliop Andrewes, Dr ^lill, Dr Newman. .Medimval Latin 
liynins may be found in Archbishop Trench’s Sacred 
/Alt lib Poetry (London, 1849) and in DanieVs Thesaitrus 
Jiymuuloyteus, Many of these have been paraphrased 
with great effect by German Lutherans, and of 'late 
years, with considerable success, by English coinpileri of 
h) inn-bouks. Among the most popular original' contribu- 
tions to the English hymns of the season mtist be men* 
tioiujd those of Charles AVesley, Tate, Byrom, Heber, and 
Keble. The Nativity has been represented by a host of 
great painters; and it is the inspiring theme of a large part 
of liandel's greatest triumph, the Messiah, 

DisrussioiiH of the (piestioiis coiKU'riiiug the actuol date of the 
Nativity and othor nmttrrH rospccfing Christinas may be found in 
'rillonumt, Histoire dr rXV///.*’ (toina i.) ; Alartigny, IHcticnnaivc dts 
Antiquitf’s ('tirtHrnnrs (Tnri^i 1 ; Caamn, Chronological and 

drotfraphiml Introduction to the Life ^Christ (Engl, trans. 1876); 
WuiJsworth’rt Greek Testament (1872); GreswelT, Dissertations 
(1S*J0); Pesirson, Minor JVorks^ vol. ii. (1844); Lectures 

on the Life of (Virist (ISGl); Smith and Cheetham, Dictionary 
of Christian Antiqvdies (187C); A. Macmillan's Grtik l^esUvnunt 
(1876.) 

CllItlSTOrUEPi, Saint, according to the legend, was 
a (’hristian martyr of tlie 3d century, and a native of 
Palestine or of Syria. Glorying in his gigantic strength 
andstaturj, ho resulved to serve none who owned a 
superior. Ilis fiPht nmstor was inure powerful than any 
man, but it soon appeared that lie was exceedingly afraid 
of the ilevil. 'J'ho devil therefore became the master of the 
tuture saint. But even he was found not to be superior to 
fear ; for he trembled bi fore the image of Christ. . llis 
servant consequently deserted him, and, meeting a hermit 
who told him of the Saviour, w^as baptized, and undertook 
as penance to carry Christian pilgrims over a biidgelesB 
stream. At length a little child requested his'.jaid, bub 
the burden proved more than the giant could support. The 
child w'ds Christ ; and thus is explained the name Chris- 
toiiher ((Jirist-bearer). As a sign, Christopher’s staff, 
being planted, grew' into a palm-tree covered witjh fruit and 
foliage, — a miracle which effected the couyjdrsion of 
thou.sand.s. In conse(|uenee, the prefect Dagnua/seized him, 
and after cruelly torturing him commanded him to bo shot 
with poisoned arrow's. Tliese. however, inst^d of harming 
him, rebounded anti w^ounded his persecutoi^. , 
tlie eye of the j»refcct ; and in pity Christopher sacrificed 
himself to save his eneiii 3 «/ Ho was decapitated, i^nd his 
bloofl healed the wound. The festival of Cjb^iittopher is 
c-elebniltid hy the Bonian Catholic church pDt.t^rSJth tfuly^ 
by the Greek church on the 9th May. , ^ Clinitbpher WM 
invoked as a defence against pestilence^ order 

frighten away the spirits who watch over ]^(len treasure. 

CIIRISTOPOULOUS, AthanasUc, CI772-1847), a 
modern Greek poet, was the son of priest settled 
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inWallach^^ Ho studied at Buda and Padua, and became 
teachor pf itfie chfidreri of the Wal^^hian prince Moiirousi. 
After tike f^^f that prince in 1811 , he ivaa employed by 
Pjiace, Carndja, >ho had appointed hospodar of 
MdUam ancj^ W^phiA In dmilhg up a code of laws for 

Caradja, he retired into 

" to literature. He wrote 
which are very popular 


that country^ 
privi^e life am. 
drinking songs am 
aznong the 
of 

ment)|, of trawaiS 
aome.tibiloh 
and lO^Vn 


Js also the author of a tragedy, 
.icison of various systems of govern- 
of Homer and Herodotus, and of 
'yophs ^ the connection botwcoii ancient 


of the metallic chemical elements, so 
colour, in allusion to the fine 
; symbol Cr, atomic weight 52 * 4 . 
JO i'ke free state or very abundantly in 



called from t] 
colours of it 
It does not. 
nature, 
stonej 
chrome _ 

it was discovn; ‘ ^yy Vauquelin in 1797 j of Vau<iueliniti 
a chromate and copper ; and of some iron-ores and 

meteoric irons.^;; and it is the cause of the colour of green 
serpentine, pyrope, and the emerald. The properties of 
chromium. much according to the metliod of its )>re- 
'Pai!a^9;n., . I^iyphler^S process of reducing the sestpiioxide 
with sine, it IS obtained as a shining green powder, of speeific 
, gravity 6 * 81 ), which tarnishes in the air, ami di.ssolves 
in hydrochtojno and warm dilute sulphuric acid, but is nut 
acted on hx/^troug nitric acid. Deville, by intensely 
jjgniting chromic oxide wdth sugar charcoal in a lime 
crucible, procured chromium of a bright steel grey colour, 
very hard, capable of a high polish, less fusible than 
platinum, and of specific gravity G. Crystallized chromium 
obtained by .FUtaj Tva^^ unaffected by the strong(‘st acids. 

Chromiuni forms three series of com pounds the c/tro- 
mms, typified, by the chloride OrCb, in which chromium 
is a dyad ; the.cAromtc or sesqui-CAmn^owmh, such as tlic 
OJtide, Cr^Ogv and chromic chloride, Cr^,C1^3, in which the 
metal plays tbe part of a tetrad, or pseudo triad; and 
' chromate compounds, in which it is a hexad, exempli tied by 
the heaaflubride, CrP^,, tlie oxychloride, Cr()X'l.„ the anhy 
dride, .CrOg). and potassium chromate, IVoCr()j. In the 
hypo^etiqa^ perchromic anhydride, Cr^O^, cliromiuni may 
be regaJ^eil^as an octad. 

Chrombuti. salts resemble the ferrous, in forming a dark- 
hjrown compound when nitric oxide is added to their 
solutions;^ /'jHe anhydrous protoxide, CrO, has not been 
obtained ; and the hydrate 2CrO.H^<), precipitated of a 
brown c6]lour from solutions by potassium hydrate, is a 
very yiljiiiitaUb body. The dichloride CrCl., is a powerful 
deojudii^r it form's with water a blue solution, which 
tui^ gre'en, on exposure to the air, 


The 


of the sesquioxide, or chn)imc salts, have 
ap acid .ib^Ction. They are green, or from red tt) violet 
iii colour^J^ ;,^'monia precipitates from solutions of the 
violet scdjt.' a, ^grey-blue hydrate, and from solutiiins of tho 
gweu grey-green hydrate, — tliu former precipitate 

giving h/'jj^ th^ latter a green solution with acids. 
Potash 0]|| libda throws down from solutions of the violet 
or greeiMte a bluish-green hydrate, soluble in exce.s.s 
of the pt^Cj^jluUkht, but reprccipitated on boiling. Accord 
Jng io there are four modifications of the liydrate 
of ohroi|Qwl.tt^qc green, one v/olet-carmine, and a vioh't- 


bliio, 

, two ,parts^ 
.^phur; 

. ttion. , 

argillaceous d^i 
te thAi 


ktc can be economically made by boiling 
^^J^ght qf potassium chromate with one of 
^jpl^ence of a little potash assists the opera- 
^ 9^ chromium, Cr.203, occurs native in 

It may be obtained in tbe ainoryihous 
the hydrate, and crystallized by 


decomposing potassium chromate with chlorine at a red 
heat. It can be melted at a high temperature into a 
greenish-black mass, and is with difficulty reduced by 
charcoal at an inttiiise heat. A mixture of nitric acid and 
potassium cldorate converts it into cliromic acid. The 
chromites arc a class of bodies in which chromic oxide CroOj 
is united with protoxides, as in the compound CrgO^, and 
in chrome ironstone, CrjjFeO,. Tho latter, the moat 
abundant ore of chromium, contains besides iron and 
chromium variable proportionsofmagnesium and aluminium^ 
and is iaomorphous with magnetic iron ore, Fc30^, and 
spinel, MgALXIj. It is a massive and compact, granular, 
rarely crystallized, black-colourcd mineral, of specific 
gravity about 4‘4, and hardness 5*5. It occurs usually in 
serpentine, and is found in the Shetland T^les, the de]>art- 
ment of Var in France, Volterra in Tuscany, Silesia, 
Bohemia, Ibiraas in Norway, the Urals, near Baltimore in 
tho United States, ami in many other localities. Tn 18G9 
the exports of chrome ore from Norway amounted to 210 
tons. Chrome ironstone can be dccuiupused in the dry 
w^ay for analysis by fusion w’ith potassium bisulj)hfite, to 
w'hich sodium carbonate and then a little nitre are subse- 
<piently added. Chromic chloride, C’r.Ul,,, can be obtained 
either in the anhydrous insoluble condition, or as tlie green 
hydrated salt, soluble in w'ater. Similar compound.s are 
the fluoride, Cr.^F^^. the bromide, and the ioilide, 

Cr.>r^.. The sesquisiilphates of chromium are the anhydrous 
salt, 0r.^(S04).j, the hydrated .salts with f) and 15 molecules 
of water, a basic sulphate. Cro(),.2S( ) j, ami the chiomo 
alums, of the general constitution Cr^M./(S( >4),, 24H./J, 
isomorphons with common alum, (’crtain oxides inter- 
mediate between the sc.s(|uioxide and trioxide have been 
termed chromates of chmmi inn. 

The trioxide or anhydride of chromium, CVO3, com- 
parable w'ith sulphuric anhydride, SOy, can be prepared 
by the action of .strong sulphuric acid upon ])otassiiim 
bichromate ; as the litpiid cools, tlie anhydride separates 
from it in crimson acicular crystals. It cun also be 
obtair.ed by deconiposiiig barium chromate wn'th nitric acid. 
Chromic anhydride delicpicsccs in air, and dis.solves in 
W’ater, forming a solution w’hich contains chromic acid ; 
it is a powerful oxidiz.cr, diid acts violently on organic 
substance.s, .such a.s alcolnd and ether, beconiiiig reduced to 
the .sesquioxide. Dry ammonia gas is cemverted by it into 
nitrogen and aqueous vapour. WJien peroxide of iiydrogen, 
n.yO,, i.s added to a solution of chromium trioxide, an 
unstable blue compound of probable constitution U.^(.V./X, 
or prrchnwiic is formed, wlii<*li dissolves in ollu r, and 

is decomposed by potash and soda, but forms .stalde 
compounds with ammonia, quiiiim*, ami otlar botlies. 
Chromic acid, HyCrO,, has not been isnlutcil, ami hydrated 
salts of the type HM'UrOj are unkiiow’ii. 'i'lie chnn/iotta 
are a large class of budic.s, isoimuphous with the .sulphates. 
They are bitter and jioi.sonous .salts, ino-'tly of a yellow or 
rod c'olour, and except tho^e of tlie alkali metals, and of 
calcium, .strontium, and inagnesimn, are more or less 
insoluble in water. Most of tin* in.soliilde chromates aro 
basic. The chromates of the alkali metals aro the neutral 
or normal yellow salts, .M'.UrOj. '>r M^O.CrOy, and the 
orange-red bichromates, or a< id > M', 0.2Ur().j. Potaa- 
siiim trichroniate, K..O.‘Uhl ). , rcpn-scnts a tliird .soriits of 
chromates. With salts of lead, bi.^nuith. and barium, the 
alkaline chromates give yellow preeipitates ; with .silver 
salt.s, a purplish red; and with niereurons salts, a briek-red 
preci]»itate. Boiled w'ith hylroehlorie acid they give a 
green .solution of ^e^(jnie}lll)^^le of chromium ; and with 
.sulphurous acid, or with suljihuric. acid and aUsdiol, sugar, 
and other reducing agents, they yield chrome alum. When 
a cbroiuate is heated with sulphuric aeid ami common salt, 
vapours of oxychloride of cbroiniuin, or chloruchromic acid. 

V. - Sq 
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are produced. Insoluble chromates fused with nitre yield 
soluble yellow potassium chromate, K^CrO^. This salt is 
prepared on a large scale by oxidizing chrome-iron ore in a 
furnace, in the pi*cscnce of carbonate, sulphate, or chloride 
of potassium, and chalk or lime. The red bichromate or 
acid chromate of potiissium, K^CrjjOy, is made by acidifying 
a solution of the neutral salt, or by Jucqueliii’s process, 
in wliich chrome-iron ore is ignited with chalk to obtain 
the neutral chromate of calcium ; this is then converted by 
. sulphuric acid into calcium bichromate, which by double 
decomposition with polassiuiu carbonate yields the potas- 
sium bichromate. It melts at a red heat, and at a white 
heat evolves oxygen, as also when warnn*d with sulidiuric 
acid. Heated with sulphur or charcoal it dellagrates. 
The solution gives with sulphydric acid a preci}»itate of 
mixed chromic oxide ami suljdiur. Ammonium bicliroiuate 
is decomposed on the a|)i»lieation of heat into nitrogen, 
Water, and chromic oxide. The oxides and salts of 
chromiuiu give, in both the inner and outer blowpipe 
Barnes, a green bead with borax. Chromium unites with iron 
and alumiijiiiiii; and can be obtained combined with mercury 
by treating :i solution of a chromic salt with .sodium 
amalgam. Chroinium is estimated gra\ iinetrically in the 
form of the sesipiiuxiJe, or of a lead or barium salt ; 
voluinetrically, by the oxidizing ellect (jf ii chromate 
on oxalic acid, hydriodic acid, or potassium ferrocyanide. 

The alloy lenned containing about three ])arts 

by weightof chroinium to one of iron, is hard cnoughto .servo 
for cutting glass. An extremelysoft steel can be made by em- 
ploying it instead of spitijeleUen in Siemens’s steel process. 
Chromium com]»ouuds arc in ro(juest for a great diversity 
of pur[)oses. Im'cc chromic acid and ]M»tassium bichromate 
are used in calico-jirinting, and in bleaching tallow and 
palm oil. The bichromate is aUu employed for the 
volumetric estimation of ferrous salts, in the printing of 
photograjdia, and in galvanic batteries ] it has even been 
used with lead chromate for the adulteration of snulf. It 


Hebrew title, suggested the name of Chronictm instead oi 
taralipomenm primus et secundus. llciice the English 
Chronicles. • 

The book of Chronicles begins with Adam and ends 
abruptly in the middle of Cyrus’s ^ecree t : restoratfon. 
The continuation of the narrative is foundf in the book of 
Ezra, which begins by repeating 2 Chron. xxxvi. 22, 23, 
and filling up the fragment of the decree of Cyrus. A 
closer examination of those parts Of tizra and Mehemiah 
which are not extracted word for word from earlier docu- 
ments or original memoirs, leads to the conclusion that 
Chronicles-Ezra-Nehemiali was ()riginally one work, dis- 
playing throughout the peculiarities of language and 
thought of a single editor, who, however, cannot be Ezra 
liimself as tradition would have it. Tfcus the fragmentary 
ch)se of 2 Chronicles marks the disruption of a previously- 
existing continuity,-- due, presumably, to the fact that in 
the gradual compilation of the Canon the necessity for 
incorp(»rating in the Holy Writings an account of the 
establishment of the post-Kxile theocracy was felt, before 
it was thought desirable to supplement Samuel and Kings 
by adding a second history of the period before the Exile. 
Hence Clironiclea is the last book of the Hebrew Bible, 
following the book of Ezra-Mehemiah, which properly is 
nothing else than the setpicl of Chronicles. 

While the original unity of this series of histories can 
hardly be quesiionetl, it will be more convenient in the 
I)resent article to deal with Chronicles alone, reserving the 
relation of the several books for the artiqle Ezua. and 
Nkiimmjah. The author used a different class ot sources 
for the history before and after the Exile ; and thus the 
critical questions aticiling tlie Chronicles axe for the most 
part quite distinct from those which meet us in the book 
of Ezra. Besides, the identity of authorship in the twro 
histories cannot be conclusively (Jcmonst^iiited except by a 
comparison of results drawn from a separate consideration 
of each book. 


is itself sometimes adulterated wutli a mixture of suljdiate 
and chloride (if sodium, coloured with a strong solution of 
bichromate. I’otassium bichromate in oonta(;t with the 
skin produces dangerous ulcer.s, and internally it acts as a 
violent poison. Fii.sedlead (diromatc is of value in organic 
chemistry as an oxidizer, and the unfuscul .salt is the well- 
known i»igruent rhramf-f/efhw. Chrome-red is a ba.sic lead 
chniiiiate, I’bJh Or,. Other pigments are the sesquioxide of 
chromium, or chrojue-f/reen, used in glass-staining, porcelain- 
painting, and in the printing of bank-notes ; l*(nn}etier's 
emerald fjreen^ a hydrate of the coinposition H^Cr.X) 5 ; 
Ltune and Cadelhazs anotlier hydrate; Guvjnet's 

pi foment Vt'rt^ a basic chromic borate ; and Plenty's yrreuy 
which IS a phosphate of chroinium. C.asali {Gazzetla 
Gkimira Ifaliana^ 1874) recommends for the preparation 
A an intense green ]>igment to calcine an intimate mixture 
of 1 ]iart of jiotassium bicliroiuate and 3 [larts of baked 
gypsum ; tlie mass obtained is boiled with water, or 
treated with liydnjchlorici acid. The pigment used to pro- 
duce a pink colour on earthenware is made by heating to 
redness a mixture of 30 [larts of peroxijle of tin, 10 of 
chalk, and 1 of j)otassiuui chromate, ---tluj product being 
powdered and washed w'itli liydrocldoric acid. (f. ji. ji.) 

CHRON Books of. In thu Hebrew Canon tlio 

Chronicles form a single book, entitled 'ISI, Pventa 

of the Tiun .s. ^J'he fail title would be nn*l '"lEDD, Jiuok 

of Preittufj/ the Tinien^ and this again appears to have been 
a designation commonly a[>[»lied to special histories in the 
more <lclinile slnipii - -AVc//^s‘ of the Times of Kiny Darid^nr 
the like ^ (Jhron. xxvii. 24 ; JOsih. x.«^2, ttc.). 'I’lic (/reck 
tran.slators diviiled tlie long liook into tw'o, and ado[)ted the 
title HfipaA.€t7ro//crtt, Hiiiajs omitted [An/, in the other 
historical booksj. Jerome, following the sense of the 


Of the aulhorshii) of Chronicles we know^ only what 
can be determined by internal evidence. The colour of the 
language Htam]>.s the book as one of the latest in the Old 
Te.stament, but leads to no exact determination of date. 
In 1 Chron. xxix. 7, which refers to the time of David, 
a sum of money is reckoned by dairies [E. V., drawts], 
whicdi certainly implies that the author wrote after this 
Persian coin had Ixum long current in Judea. But the 
chief passage apiicaled to by critic.s to fix the date is 
1 Chron. iii. 19, syr/., where the. descendants of Zerubbabel 
seem to be reckoned to six generations (so Ewald, Bertbeau, 
<kc.). The passage is confused, and the Septuagint reads 
it so as to give us many as eleven generations (so Zunz, 
Ndldeke) ; while on the other hand those who plead for 
an early date are disposed to assume an interpolation or 
corruption of the text, or to separate all that follows the 
name of Jesaiah in ver. 21, from what precedes (Movers, 
Keil). But it seems iriipossible by any fair treatment of 
tile text to obtain fewer than six generations, and this 
result agrees with the luobability that Hattush, who, on the 
interprelaiioii which wc prefer, belongs to the fourth gene- 
ration fn»m Zerubbabel, was a contemporary of Ezra (Ezra 
viii. 2). Thus the Chronicler lived at least two generations 
after Ezra. With tJiis it accords very well that in 
Ntihemiali live generations of high priests are enumerated 
from Joshua (xii. 10, tvyy.), and that the last name is that 
of Jaddiia, wlio, as we kuuV from Josephus, was a contem- 
porary of Alexander the Great. That the chronicler wrote 
after the fall of the Persian monarchy has been argued by 
Ewald and others from the use of the title King of Persia 
(1 Chron. xxxvi. 23). What seems to be certain and* 
important for a right estimate of the bShk is that the 
author lived a considerable time after Ezra, and stood 
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entirely under influence of the religious institutions of 
the new theocracy* This standpoint determined the nature 
of his interest in the early history of his people. 

The tru'r, importance of Hebrew history had always 
centred in tn^>fact tliat this j^otty nation was the people of 
Jehovah, the spiritual Gtod. The tragic interest which 
distinguishes the annals of Israel from the forgotten history 
of Moab or Daiuaiscr '. lies wholly in that long contest 
which finally vindicated the reality of spiritual things and 
the supremacy of Jehovah’s purpose, in the political ruin 
of the nation which was^ the faithless depositary of these 
sacred truths. After the Captivity it was imj^ossible to 
write the history of Israel’s fortunes otherwise than in a 
spirit of religious ^jragmatism. Jhit within the limits of 
the religious conception of the plan and ])urpose of the 
Hebrew history more than one point of view miglit be taken 
up. The book of Kings looks upon the history in the 
spirit of the prophets — ^in that spirit which is still echoed 
by Zechariah (i 6, 6) : Your fathers, where are tliey f 
and the prophets, could they live fur ever I But my words 
and my statutes, which I commanded my servants the 
prophets, did they not overtake your fathers ! so that 
they turned and said, Like as Jehovah of hosts thoiiglit U) 
do unto us ... so hath he dealt with us.” But long 
before the Chronicler wrote the last si)ark of prophec^y was 
extinct. The New Jerusalem of Ezra was organized as a 
municipality and a church, not as a nation Thu eentre 
of religious life was no longer the living prophetic word but 
the ordinanceii of the Pentateuch and the liturgical service 
of the sanctuary. The religious vo(*ation of Israel was 
no longer national but ecclesiastical or miini(;ipal, atul 
the historical continuity of the nation was vividly realized 
only within the walls of Jerusalem and the courts of the 
Temple, in the ar’emn assembly and stately ceremonial of 
a feast day. These influences naturally o].>erated most 
strongly on those who were ollicially attached to the 
sanctuary. To a Levite, even more than to other Jews, the 
history of Israel meant above all things tiio history of 
Jerusalem, of the Temple, and of the Tcui[ile ordinances. 
Now the author of Chronicles betrays on every page his 
essentially Lcvitical habit of mind. It cv(;ii seems possible 
from a close attention to his descriptions of sacred ordi- 
nances to conclude that his special interests are those of a 
common Levite rather than of a lu icst, ami that of all 
Levitical functions he is most ])artial to those of the 
singers, a member of whose guild Ewald conjectures him to 
have been. To such a man the older deli n ea tion < )f the h istory 
of Israel, especially in the books of Samuel and Kings, could 
not but appear to bo defleient in some directions, while in 
other respects its narrative seemed superlluuus or open to 
misunderstanding, as for exam[)le by recording, and that 
without condemnation, things inconsistent with tlie Peiita- 
teuchal law. The history of the ordinances of worship holds 
a very small place in the older record. Jerusalem and the 
Temple have not that central place in the book of Kings 
which they occupied in the minds of the Jewish community 
after the Exile. Large sections of the old history are de- 
voted to the religion and politics of the ten tribes, whidi are 
altogether unintelligible and uninteresting when measured 
by a strictly Levitical standard ; and in general tlie 
whole problems and struggles of the prophetic period turn 
on points which had ceased to be cardinal in the life of the 
New Jerusalem, which was mf lunger calh;d to decide 
between the claims of the Word of Jehovah and the 
exigencies of political afiairs and social cust()ms, and which 
could not comprehend that men absorbed in deeper spiritual 
(jpntests had no leisure for the niceties of Levitical legisla- 
tion. Thus theiV seemed to be room for a new history, 
which should confine itself to matters still interesting to 
the theocracy of Zion, keeping Jerusalem and the Temple 
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in the foreground, and developing the divine pragmatism 
of the history, not so much with reference to the prophetic 
word as to the fixed legislation of the Pentateuch, so that 
the whole narrative might be made to teach that the glory 
of Israel lies in the observance of the divine law and ritual. 

For the sake of systematic completeness the author btigins 
with Adam, as is tJie custom with later Oriental writers. 
But he had nothing to add to the I’eiilateucli, and the 
period from Moses to David contained little that served his 
purpose. He, therefort;, contracts the early history into a 
scries of guin'jilugius, w'hicli wuro clonbllc.^s by no means 
the least interesting part of his work at a timo when every 
Israelite was coiic.erned to ]»ruve the purity of his Hebrew 
descent (c;*. Ezra ii. oy, 6J). From the deatli of Saul the 
history becomes fijllei and runs parallel with the books of 
Samuel and Kings. Tliu limitations of the author s interest 
in past times appear in the omission, among otlier partieu- 
Jars, of David’s reign in Hebron, of the disorders in his 
family and the revolt t)l' Absalom, of the eiicumstanees of 
Solomon’s accession, and t)f many details as to the wisdom 
and splendour of that sovereign, is weJl as of his fall into 
idolatry. In the later liistory the ten tribes are ijiiite 
neglected, and jiolitical alfairs in Jinlah recei\e attention, 
not in proportion to their intrinsic inipoilam e, but aci ordiiig 
as they serve to exemjdify Hods iielp to the <»bedn nt and 
His chastisement of the rebellions. That the jiulh(»r is 
always umvilliiig to speak of the inisfoi tnin.-s of good rulers 
is not to bo ascadbed with some cnlies to a deiibeiate sup- 
pressioii of truth, but show's that the book w'as throughout 
composed not in pnreJy historical interests, but wdtli a \icw 
to iuciilcato a single practical lesson. Tlic moie iinjioitaiit 
additions wliich the Chronicler makes to the old narrative 
consist ]>artly of Aatistical lists (1 Chron. Mi.), partly of 
full details on piJnts comieclt*d with the liistoiy of tJio 
sanctuary and the great fecsts or tlio arcJneology of tlie 
Lcivitical ministry (1 (’lm>ii. xiii., xv., xvi., xxii. xxi.\. ; 

2 (^hron. xxix. xxxi., etc.), and jiartly of naii.itivis of 

victories and defeats, of sins and pniiislinients, of obeilienco 
and its reward, wliich could bu made to ])oint a plain 
religious lesson in favour of faithful observance, of the law 
(2 Chron. xiii., xiv. 9 , ; xx., x\i. 11 , .V77., Sn'-.). Tha 

minor variations of Chronicles from the books of Samuel 
and Kings are analogous in princijile to the larger afldilnms 
and omissions, so that the whole work lias a eunsistunt 
and well-marked character, pre^senting the hi.stoiy in quite 
a different perspective from that of the old naiTutive. 

Here, then, a critical cpiestioii arises. Is the ch.ingt* of 
perspective wholly due to a ditfcrei it selection of items from 
authentic historical tradition i May we. assume lh.it every- 
thing which is now in the C’hroiiicles has been taken 
exactly from older sources, or must we judge tliat the 
standpoint of the author has not only governed tlie selec- 
tion, but coloured the slateniciit of historical facts I Aro 
all his novelties new data, or are some of them inferences 
«>f his own from the same data as liu before us in other 
books of the Bible i I'o answer these questions we must tirst 
inquire what were the. historical m.itta-ials at his command. 
Tlie ('hroniclcr makes frequent reference to earlier histories 
which he cites by a great variety (»t names. That the 
names “ Ikiok of the Kings of Israel and Judah,” “Book 
of the Kings of Judah ami Israel,’' lliMik of the Kings of 
Israel,” and “Alfairs of the Kings of Israel” (2 Chnui. 
x.xxiii. liS, /fth.) refer to a single work is not disjiuted. 
Under one or other title this book is cited some ten times. 
Whether it is identical with the. Mjdrash [E.V., aVo/v/] of 
the book of the King* (2 Chron. xxiv. 27 ) is not certain. 
According to later usage the tt'.rui Midrash would mean a 
commentary on the book of the Kings. But it is perhajvs 
08 plamsible to suppo.so with Ewald that the book of the 
[ Kings was itself called a Midrash or learned compilation. 
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That the work so .often cited by the Ohrouicler is not histories are suiBcieatly complex to make it.^iy to 

the Biblical book of the same name is manifest from tiiiat: indulge in positive assertions on a matterln'^yi^hioh SjO 'dyany 
is said of its contents. It must have been quite an exteuv suggested^ Those 'critics' who. have a 

give work, for among other things it coutoiued genealogical low opinion ofiths^^iatoricaL^ of the 
statistics (1 Chron. ix. 1), and it incorporated certain older especially 6raf,:'f|rd' t0ady;.V6fl|^ 

prophetic writings — in particular, the debarlm [loords or books as the that 

history] of Jehu the son of Hanani (2 Chron. xx. 34, where the author seldbm had to SauniwJ' 

for “ who is mentioned in ” read “ which was copied into *^) and Kings ; while K^il, on:.tht'^tekl^d, is anixiOttS' t0‘ . 
and the vision of Isaiah (2 Chron. xxxii. 32). Now it is prove that the earlier canonical '"^ifii^pl^wer^ not used l^/ 
noticeable that where the Chronicler does not cite this com- all, and so makes the uiost of the s^teuu 
prehensive work at the cK>se of a king^s reign ho generally sources open to the Chronicler. prpbably. 
refers to some special authority which beans the name of a between these two extremes. ; KWM. 
prophet (2 Chron. ix. 2ii j xii. If), <kc.). But the book of Ihe close and frequently verbm CpitoX^SCe of thi 
the Kings and a special prophetic writing are not cited for of so many passages of Chronicles Vuo^he earlier bool^, 
the same reign. It is therefore highly probable that in raises a presumption that in general thfiij^r author copi^ \ 
other cases than those of Isaiah and Jehu the writings of his sources with great fidelity. diversitira * 

or about prophets which are cited in Chronicles were known of statement occur from wkich, iufereuu^lk^^^avourablo to 
to the author only as parts of the great book of Kings, the Chronicler have often boon drawij;^\i^& howevefi^ 
Even 2 Chron. xxxiii. 18, 19, where the English version be remembered that even copjdstrat thilfJjK^^ were ollow^ • 
departs from the received Hebrew text, but probably a degree of freedom which modern writ^l^oj^d not venture 
expresses the correct reading,^ seems rather to confirm than to exercise, and that different recengio^ '^Inc same book , 
to oppose thi.s conclusion, which is now dis[)nte(l by very — for example the extant Hebrew texf bl flwnel and t^t 
few scholars except in the case of Isaiah's lii.story of ivhich lay before the Greek translators-^fn^uentlyovaried 
Uzziah, 2 (Jliron. xxvi. 22.^ The general conclusion is that not only in points of expression but in d^^and nailUbers^ 
it is very doubtful whether the chronicler used any liis- in the addition or omission of details md explanatory 
torical work now lust with the exception of the book of remarks, and oven in larger matter^' course such 
Kings. Even his genealogical lists may liave been wholly variations must be more numerous and* important in tile 
derived from that work (I Chron. ix. 1), though for these case of parallel narratives which are only in an ‘ 

he may also have had other materials at cumuiaiid. indirect way from the same original somM. If proper 

Now we know that the two chic. f sources of the canonical weight is allowed to these conBideratjLpliS/TO must agree 

book of Kings were entitlcfl [“ events of the times ”] with Bertheau that “ critics ought not to have forged .our • 

of the Kukjs of I arm I and Judah respectively. That the author with intentional distortions of the ngf^ntive or with 
lost source of the CLruiiiclcs was not indeiiendent of these inventing false statements; evidence to justlfj^^uch c^rff^ 
works at once appears probable both from the nature of the cannot be adduced.” Full proof of «the hquhaiiesa of 
case and from the close and often verbal parallelism bct\rcen observation cannot be given without 
many sections of the two Biblical narratives. But while details. Asaii example it may suffice to takh 'ihe tendexiojf’ 
the canonical book of Kings had separate sources for the to exaggerate which has been tr^ed in theld^^t numbers 
northern and southern kiiigdom.s, the source of Chronicles of Chronicles (1 Chron. xxi. 5 compeS^ . with '' 2 
was a history of the two kingdoms combined, and so, no Sam. xxiv. 9, 1 Chron. xxi. 25 compared.^’ WIW 2 Saim; 
doubt, was a more recent work in great measure extracted xxiv. 24, and so forth). It may fairly.be m|l;that BUCh, 
from the older annals. Yet it contained also matter not larger numbers are in general characteristic ji " lat^ 
derived from these works, for it is pretty clear from 2 record. But they prove little as to the i4i<]ii^^C8y bf 1. 
Kings xxi. 17 that the Annals of the Kings of Judah gave the (.^hroiiicler, and cannot with any certainty b0, laid to : 
no account of Manasseh’s repentance, which, according to eliarge[tsan individual, when we find that in t^hSMasSoretio'., 
2 Chron. xxxiii. 18, 19, was narrated in the great book of text of 1 Sam. vi. 19 the original number 70'h(^( inbrea8e4' 
the Kings of Israel. It was formerly the opinion of to 50,000. The tendency of numbers to gX!OW,in Sttf^WlVe 
Bertheau, and is still inaiiitaiinid by Kcil, that the parab traiiscrijitions is one wdiich criticism must keep in 

lelisiiis of Chronicles with Samuel and Kings are siiflicicntly view, and >vhich, doubtless, was at work ' SB well aa 

explained by the ultimate comnn)!! .source from which both after the time of the Chronicler. 

narratives drew. But most critics hold that the Chronicler Variations which can be distinctly condeBted* wltli . 
also drew directly from the cammical books of Samuel and demonstrable personal peculiarities of the wn^er or with 
Kings as he uiKiiicstionably did from the Bciitatcnch. This the specific object of his w'ork belong to a diffennt category, 
opinion is probable in itself, as tlie earlier books of the Old But here also great caution must be exej^pieeA For 
Testament cannot have been unknown t>» the author ; and example, no part of the narrative has beeq U^^^UBpMtod 
perhaps the critical aiialysi.s of the caiioiiirid book of Kings than the captivity and repentance of H ana sfieh* It is 
is already far enough advanced t) enable ns to say that in argued that the author’s theory of Divine revfitatiou m^e 
eomo of the parallel passages the Chronicler uses words w hich it incredible to him that a wicked and uqi^j^taht king 
were not wntUm in the annals but by the antlior of Kings could enjoy tlio long reign granted to MauaMlu. it 

himself, fn partienhir (Jhronicles agrees with Kings in tlnnse is quite plain from 2 Chron. xxxiii. 18 . that nanative 
short imtes of the moral character of imliviiUial nioriarchs existed in the sources \*^liich lay before the 

which can hardly be a.scribi d U> an earlier hand than that Assyrian inscriptions have shown that wh^'&seid.of, the 
of the final author of the latter bimk. Jt is, of course, captivitjMif the Judiean king is in pcrfe^j^^bQWdBnCe with 
pos.sible, a.s Bertheau ]»oints out, that the author of the the statu of affairs in tjie Assyria 
chief scjurce c>f (^ironicles already used onr canonical Inaik (Schrader, Keilinschrifien und^A> iV 

of Kings; and in general the connections of the succe.s.sivo In general, then, it seems tofe, to 4^ ' th Elywd# 

Historical buuks whieh j)ruceded the pre.seiit caiiuiiical 

* Otherfi, following the text, find in verse 19 an unknown 

prophet Ohozui. So E. V\ rnurgin has liosai. 

SSockler and Keil still dissent from the current view. 


Bertheau, and other cautious cn^os ^19% ^ no rQumaa^ 

tiun fur the accusation that thg.Chjj^piM^ffij^ited htetotf. 
in thn interest of bis frenetic nnd^tallia lw Sfatpo8M» 
on the other baud it is not ;tb ,l)9.,i||f||£^^f^^t in shaping 
his narrative he Allowed bH 
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taken by ptWai^ient historians, and even by early copyists, 
and it is the busing of historical criticism to form a clear 
conc^ptibn of the nature and limits of these freedoms, with 
a. vi^w to dv;;tingawh^,,#^^ passages between the 
f^ts deri^ his written sources 

and the ^^d influences 

which are his ow^^WlSrtJ^lar :t- 

]i. His expIawL^^^i ^ f/verW or material difficulties 
tnu^t critical]i^\&^^ere<iL Thus even Kell admits an 
erroi'in 2 Chro|n,\ .,j, 8.7, where the Tharshish-ships, that 
IS ships fit for'a|(^.TOyaM, which Jchosliaphat built on the 
Bed' Sea (1 are as ships voyaging 

: to Tartessusijyfci^SlP^^ Such criticism is especially necessary 
/Where rem^h^i^jl^^j^fbduced tending to explain away the 
^^fferences in observances between early times and 

the period. off j iL$.yl)^nicler. Thus in 1 Chron. xxi. 28, 

‘ an explai|Mf^yiPis mven ot the reasons which led J )avid 
;to sacrifice, oiouf' ^^^iil^ei^ing-floor of Oman instead of going 
to the at Qibeon. But it is certain that at 

the time of rp^^' the principle of a single altar was not 
acknowledge&'i^nd., therefore no explanation was required. 
•Jn 1 {Cings .1]^, 3, 4, Oiboon appears only as the cliief of 
many liig&pli^^.aad it is difficult to avoid the conclusion 
that the Chrionicisr has simply inferred from the importance 
' of .this sanctuary that it must have possessed a special 
,l0gitiniatipn,v, which could only consist in the presenco of 
,ihe old bra^eh nltar. 

2. A cert^^:lfreedom of literary form was^ always allowed 
to ancient hiiprians, andnoed not perplex anyone who does 
not apply a false standard to the narrative. To this head 
biplongs especially the introduction of speeches liho that of 
j Abijah,in^ ^^,Chron. xiiL This speech is no doubt a free 
\ .Imposition,; aud would be so understood by the author's 
Vbontcmpqjj^rigS, By such literary devices the author is 
.[a^lj^led t9:^i;Qt a lesson without interriqding the thread of 
, Ibis. narraj^yei by reflections of his own. Similar remarks 
npnly’ to the Psalm in 1 Chron. xvi., which is made up of 
extracts. psalms cv., xevi., cvi. 

;• 3. A.yiil^a^ not peculiar to the Chronicler among Old 

J Testapaent 'writers, and which must be care.fully taken into 
A account ^ the historical critic, is that of giving statistical 
J information, in a narrative form. This is tho principle 
, 'which. UAwlies many genealogical lists of the Bible, and 
v ' whioh^aJb!^(^; explains tho variations between diirerent 
'\lWJCOUnts"/bf;;'khe genealogy proceeding from a .single 
i^cestoy. ^^lllnfprmation as to the subdivisions of clans, tho 
\ interinin^l^g qf populations, and Lho like, is throw n into 
, ' a genealjmp^ form. Thus the different sons of a father 
'^\0f^n for the branches of a family as ll ey 
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existed at some one time. Of course lists made out at 
different times when the divisions of clans had varied 
produce an apparent discrepancy in the names of the sons. 
The union of two clans is expressed as marriage, or the 
territory is the wife, and her several husbands are succes- 
sive populations, and so forth.^ A different application of 
the same principle seems to lie in the account of the 
institutions of Levitical service wliich is introduced in 
connection with tho transfcronco of the ark to Jerusalem 
by David. The author is not concerned to distinguish the 
gradual steps by which the Levitical oiganizaf ion attained 
its full develu[unent. But ho wislies to describe the 
system in its com[)lcto form, especially as regards the 
service of the .singers, and lie does this under tlie reign of 
David, who w'as the father of Hebrew psalmody, and the 
restorer of the sanctuary of the ark. 

This account of some of the leading points of view 
which criticism of the C.’hroiiicI(3s has to take up makes no 
pretence at com}»leteness, but may sufllce to indicate the 
nature of the j)rol)lems which a^is(^ in a detaih'il study of 
tho narrative, and to show that much is to bo icarnod from 
the book not only in the w'ay of supplement to the earlier 
history, but for tho better understanding of the religious 
spirit and ordinances of the theocracy as it was after Ezra. 

Literal lire.- Mnnv parts of the Chnniirlcs olftT a \cry hard task 
to the expositor, espec-ially the where t(» <itlier trouhles 

is addeil the extreiiic corniptioii ami many vaiiations of the proper 
iiaines in tlie versions. Jerome already eomplaiiis of this dilheiilty 
in tlie (Ireek and Old Latin, and telb ns what pains lie liimself 
took to secure right readings with the ai«l of a leaim d Jew. Com- 
mentators have rather shrunk from appifiaching tin* l' 0 (»k. M’he 
best ex]Misition is the very cureriil w'ork of IhTtlieun (1st. ed. lSr»4, 
Kng. Trans. 18.^)7, 2d ed. ISflo). There are aNo eomiin-ntaries hy 
Keil (Leijisic, 1870, Eng. Trans. ]S72) and Zoekler (in Lange a 
7>'/VW?/vr^•, 1874), fieri In^an is enntionsly critical, Keil eoii'^erva- 
tive and apologetic, Zockicr not (piite so conservative. Valuable 
eontribiilions to the exegesis of the book are to be found in Kwald'a 
liiatonj of iKrtfe.l. Jtawliiison’s notes in tlie ,S/>»vth'r's ('otnna iifarij 
are not very important. Tlieie is a Inige litei.itnie on isagogic 
(jnestions, and es]»eeially njion llu* credibility of the naiialivea 
peenli.'M* to Chronicles. l>c,side‘: tli(‘ full di^eiissitnis in b(»oks of 
(), T, introduction (especially he \Vi‘tte- Selnailer, and Keil), the 
student must refer to the veiy valiiabh* dismssinii in the inliodne- 
tory part of Kw^ald’.s lii.story, ami t(»the M-parate tieatisesol Movers, 
Knfische l^nters'uchvvgt'a uUr die JliUi.srhr (liroiuk\ liojin, 1834, 
(in answer to tlie assaults <»f !'•* AVetle ami (Iraniherg), and (Iraf, 
Jhr (fi'rchirhfUi'hen lUahcr -•/. 7', Leipsie, 18<)li. (Iiaf eon- 
elndes that the Chronieh s havi' alnn>^t no value as a dfu nnientaiy 
soiiree for the anei»'iit history ; bet in ]tnvMte eorn -.p«>iidrnce with 
lierlhean he snb.se«|in*ntly mlmittt-d th.at this statmu i,t is too strong 
(see the preface to Berthc.airs ‘Jd edition), 'rin- oldi-r vvoik.s are 
eiinim*rated hy Cnrp70v, and in other bof»ks of introdnetion. 
liMgarde’s edition of the Tanfam, wliieh is m»t in the L'alJiinical 
liil'h's, deserves .special mention {Jlaiiivtjnipha ('haldai>'(\ Leipsie, 
Jf<73). ‘ iW. K. S.) 
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HBC^PlipOT (from tho Greek xpoi'oAoyia, (■oininita- 
is tho scicunc which treats of time. Il.s 
object wraiige and exhibit the various events wliieli 
bave oc^^lr^ 1^1 the history of tho world in the order of 
their sikiwUiDn, and to ascertain the intervals of time 


the. 
lapse 
mtiobs/. 

.. ««ouId 0] 
gel 

..'memory .of ^ 

.'Vhich grwf' 

'i idoe, or wmrft;; 
^mhie of tl^e 


of any record, however rude, of tho 
i (jtiiaplies some knowledge of the celestial 
a^ue time can bo accurately measured, 
' "ibaBubiu tho arts of civilized life, which 
ii^ed hy tho accumulated experience of 
^..Bofore the invention of letters the 
il^mtiblifi could not bo preserved beyond 
telo^ble dogree of accuracy. Events 
'‘ ..the physical conditiou of the human 
Irtfi^to make a deep impression on the 
ihiicllt^itants of tho earth, might be 
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vaguely traiisraitteMl through several ages ]>y^ traditional 
narrative ; but intervals of time, ex[»n-scd by- ab.stract 
numbers, and these conslantly varying ]»c>idos, would soon 
escajie the memory. Tho invention of tlie art of writing 
alTordcd the means of substituting pm*i&e and periiianeiit 
rucurds for vague and cwaiu sccnt ti adit ion ; but in the 
infancy of the world, mankind had learned iioilhcr to 
estimate accurately the duration of time, nor to refer pass- 
ing events to any fixed epoch. AV riling was practised 
many centuries before historians began to assign dates to 
the events tlu*y narrateii. The masterpieces of Herodotus 
and Thucydides, while setting torth, each in the manner 
suited to tho autln^ s aim, eventS in the order of their 
succession, are stories without dates. 

* On tlio appluatitni of this styla of exj>ression to the gcnoalogieO 
of Chronii les, tin* render iimy tonsnlt Wellli.iusen, J)e Omtibut el 
FunLiliis Jiuia >*■ qua 1 Chr. li. iv. enuvierantur, G(»ttingen, 1870. 
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For thcso reasons the history of the early ages of the 
world is involved in almost impenetrable obscurity, and 
chronology, comparatively speaking, is only of recent origin. 
After political relations began to be established, the neces- 
sity of preserving a register of jiassing seasons and years 
would soon be felt, and the jn-actice of recording important 
transactions must have grown up as a necessary conso- 
cpR’iico of social life. But of these early records a very small 
portion only has escapiul the ravages of time and barbarism. 

The earliest written annals of the Greeks, Etruscans, and 
Romans are irretrie.vably lost. The traditions of the Druids 
perished with them. A Chinese emperor has the credit of 
burning ‘‘the books” extant in his day (about 220 h.c.), 
and of burying alive the scholars who were ac<iuainted 
with them. And a Spanish adventurer destroyed the picture 
records w’hich were found in the pmhlo of Afontezuma. 

Of the more formal historical writings in which the first 
ineffectual attempts were made in the direction of systematic 
chronology we have no knowledge at first-hand. Of 
Hollenicus, the Greek logographer, who appears to have 
lived tlirough the greater part of the tOtli century n.c., and 
who drew up a chronological list of the priestesses of Here 
at Argos ; of Ephorus, who lived in the 4th ctmtury n.o., 
and is distinguished as the first Greek who attempted the 
composition of a universal history ; and of Tim-eiis, who 
in the following century wrote an elaborate history of 
Sicily, in which he set the example of using the Olympiads 
as the basis of chronology, the works liave pcjri.shed, and 
our meagre knowledge of their contents is derived only 
from fragmentary citations in later writers. The same fate 
has befallen the works of Berosns and Alanctho, Eratosthenes 
and Apollodorus. Berosus, a [)riest of Helus living at 
Babylon in the 3d century n.c., added to his hi.Htorical 
account of Babylonia a chronological list of its kings, whicli 
he claimed to have coin])iled from genuine archives 
preserved in the temple. !Alanetho, likewise a priest, living 
at Sobennytus in Lower Egypt in the 3d century b.c., 
wrote in Greek a history of Egypt, with an account of its 
thirty dynasties of sovereigns, which he professed to have 
drawn from genuine archives in the keeping of the priests. 
Of these works fragiiieiitvS only, more or less copious and 
accurate, have been preserved. Eratosthenes, who in the 
latter half of the 2d century r.c. was ke.eper of the famous 
Alexandrian Library, not only made himself a great n.amc 
by his important work on geography, but by his treatise 
entitled Chronographia^ one of the first attempts to establish 
an exact scheme of general chronology, earned for himself 
the title of “ father of chronology. ” His metliod of pro- 
cedure, howx’vcr, was usually conjectural ; and guess-work, 
how'over careful, acute, and plausible, is still guess-work and 
not testimony. Apollodorus, an Athenian who flourished 
in the middle of the 2d century n.r., wrote a metrical 
chronicle of events, ranging from tlie siippo.sod period of 
the fall of Troy to his own day. These Avriter.s were 
followed by other investigators and systiunutizers in the 
same field, but their works are lost. Of the jjrincipal later 
writers whose w'oiLs are extant, audio whom we owe what 
little knowledge we possess of the lub(>nrs of their prede- 
cessors, mention will be made hereafter. 

Tile ab-seiicu or incompleteness of authentic records, 
however, is nut the only source of obscurity and confusion 
in the chronology of rouKjte agi;s. There can be no exact 
computation of time or placing of events ^^ithout a fixed 
point or epoch from wliich the reckoning takes its start. Jt 
was long before this was ai)prehended. When it bogan 
to be seen, various cpocli.*^ were selected^by various writers ; 
and at first each small sepaiate community had its own 
epoch and method of time-reckoning. Thus in one city 
the reckoning w'as by succession of kings, in another by 
archuns or annual magistrates, in a third by succession of 
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priests. It seems now surprising that va^e counting by 
generations should so long ^ve prevailed^and satisfied the 
wants of inquiring men, and that so simple, precise, and 
seemingly obvious a plan as counting by y3ari^/»he largei^t 
natural division of time, diditiot occui to any^nvostigator 
before Eratosthenes. 

Precision, which was at first unattainable for want of an 
epoch, was afterwards no less unatta^able from the multi- 
l>licity, and sometimes the variation, of epochs. But by 
a natural process the mischief was gradually and partially 
remedied. T'ho extension of intercourse between the various 
small groups or societies of men, a^i still more their union 
in larger groups, made a common epoch necessary, and led 
to the adoption of such a starting point by each larger 
group. These leading epochs continueef in use for many 
centuries. The task of the chronologer w’as thus simplified 
aud reduced to a study and comparison of dates in a few 
leading systems. 

The most important of those syiAems in what we call 
ancient times were the Babylonian, the Greek, aud the 
Roman. The Jews had no general era, properly so called. 

In the history of Babylonia, the fixed point from which 
time was reckoned was the era of Nabonassar, 747 '3.G. 
Among the Greeks the reckoning was by Olympiads, the 
point of departure being the year in wliich Coroobus was 
victor ill the Olympic Games, 776 B.O. The Roman 
elironology .starteil from the foundation of the city, the 
year of which, however, was variously given by different 
authors. The must generally adopted was that assigned 0 
by Varro, 753 b.c. It is noteworthy how nearly these 
three great ej)och3 approach each other, — all lying near the 
middle of the 8tli century b.c. But it is to be remembered 
that the beginning of an era and its adoption and use as 
such are not the same thing, nor are ^cy necessarily 
synchronous. Of the three ancient eraS above spoken of, 
the earliest is that of the Olympiads, next that of the 
foundation ot Rome, and the latest the era of Nabonassar. 
But in order of adoption aud actual usage the lost is first 
It is believed to have been in use from the year of its 
origin. It is not known when the Romans began to use 
Iheir ora. The Olympiads were not in current use till 
about the middle of the 3d century b.c., when Tiinajus, as 
already mentioned, set the example of reckoning by them. 

Of these and other ancient and modern eras a full account 
is given in the following pages. 

Even after the adoption in Europe of the Christian era, ' 
a great variety of methods of dating— -national, provincial, 
and ecclesiastical — grew up and prevailed for a long time 
in different countries, thus renewing in modern times the 
ditiiculties experienced in ancient times from diversities of 
reckoning. An acquaintance with these various methods 
is indispensable to the student of the charters, chronicles, 
ami legal instruments of the Middle Ages. 

In reckoning years from any fixed epoch in constant 
Huccessiou, the number denoting the years is necessarily 
always on the increase. But rude nations and illiterate 
people seldom attach any definite idea to large numbers. 
Hence it has been a practice, very extensively followed, to 
employ cycles or periods, consisting of a moderate number 
of years, and to distinguish and reckon the years by their 
number in the cycle. The Chinese and other nations of 
Asia reckon, not only the years, but also the months and 
days, by cycles of sixty. The Saros of the Chaldeans, the 
Olympiad of the Greeks, and the Roman Indiction are 
instances of this mode of reckoning time. Several cycles 
were formerly known in Europe ; but most of them were 
invented for the purpose of adjusting the Bolar and lunar 
divisions of time, aud were rather emfiJoyed in the * 
regulation of the calendar than as chronological eras. 
They are frequently, however, of very great use in* 
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fixing dates that have been otherwise imperfectly ex- 
pressed, and coijsequently form impoitant elements of 
chronology. 

„ ChronuL htts shared with history the fruits of the 
novel researX.es and'romarkable discoveries in the field of 
antiquity which ^have especially distinguished the present 
century. The inemorabilia of early peoples and ages were 
set down not only in written records but in monumental 
inscriptions. The latter, graven on stone or metal, could 
resist the touch of time and the hand of the barbarian 
better than the former.; and although at various times 
terrible havoc has becA made among them, immense 
numbers are in existence to this day. In Assyria, Egypt, 
Persia, Greece, and Italy, the ])ractice of monumental 
inscription was very general. These inscri[)tions have 
attracted the attention of learned men from very remote 
ages. But as contributions to history and chronology, they 
have within the present century risen into new and snrpris 
ing importance. By Grotefend’s deci[>herment of tlnj 
cuneiform characters, the language of the Babylonian and 
Persian inscriptions, and by Young^a decipbenmint of hiero- 
glyphics, the language of the Egyptian inonuimuUs, two dis 
coveriea made within a few years of each other, new Helds of 
vast extent and unknown richness have been opened to his- 
torical explorers. These fields are now being diligently 
worked by some of the greatest living scholars ; and from 
granite block and fragile papyrus roll results are already 
obtained of rare value and of rarer promise. The Assyrian 
inscribed cylinders, disinterred but thirty years ago, are 
yielding up the secrets of a lung-buried past, enlarging the 
horizon of history, and even furnishing the means of giving 
a precise chronology to periods where all was vague. I'he 
publication of the Assyrian Canon by Sir Henry llawlinson 
in 1862, verified as it was by the subsequent discovery of 
a record of, a solar cclipLj, must mark an epo<di in chrono- 
logical science. Egyptian researches and iiitcr[)retati(>ns 
have been of similar service, and have strongly tended, if 
not to establish the complete accuracy, at least to indicate 
the credibility, of Manetho’s account of the Egy[)tian 
dynasties. The period through which these tlynasties 
apparently reached was so vast, stretching so far beyond the 
traditionally accepted limits of man’s existence on the 
earth, that modern chroiiologers, wlien they grew critical, 
could for a long time only shake their heads in profound 
doubt over Manetho and his vistas of shadowy kings. For 
Egyptian chronology the discovery by Mariette, in I8ti4, 
of the Apis Steles is one of the highest importance. A flood 
of light has been poured on some obscure pages of early 
Persian history by the great cuneiform inscription of 
Behistun, discovered in 1835 by (Jolonel Uawliiisun, who 
subsequently copied and translated it. 

In the article Calendar (y.y.), that part of chronology 
has been already treated of whicli relates to the measuie- 
ment of time, and the principal methods explained with 
sufiieient detail that have been employed, or are still in 
use, for adjusting the lunar months of the solar year, as 
well as the intercalations necessary for regulating the civil 
year according to the celestial motions. In the present 
article it is our purpose to give an account (without 
repeating what has been discussed in full in the 
article just named) of the different Kras and Ptrioifs 
that have been employed by historians, and by the 
.different nations of the worl4^ in recording the succt*s 
aion of time and events, to fix the epochs at which the 
eras respectively coraineucod, to ascertain the form and 
the initial day of the year made use of, and to establish 
their correspondence with the years of tlm (Christian era. 
*These elements^ will enable us to convert, by a simjde 
. arithmetical operation, any historical date, of which the 
'chronological characters are given according to any era 
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whatever, into the corresponding date in our common are 
of the Incarnation. 

Julian Pr-riinL 

Although the Julian Period (the invention of Joseph 
Scaliger, in 1.582) is not, properly speaking, a chronological 
era, yet, on account of its affording considerable facilities 
in the comparison of different eras with one another, and 
in marking without ambiguity the years before Christ, it 
is very generally employeil by chroiiologers. Jt consists of 
7980 Julian years; ami the first year of tlio ('hristiaii era 
correspondcil wifli the year 4714 of the Jidiaii period. 
(See vol. iv. p. 070.) 

Ohjm}aiHh, 

The Olympic games, so famous iii (hcek histoiy, were 
celebrated oiu*i‘, every four yi!nrs, betweiMi the new and full 
moon first following tlie. summer solstice, on the small plain 
named Olympia in I^lis, whicli wjis bounded on one side by 
the River Alijheus, on another ]>y the small tributary stream 
the Cladcus, and on the other two sides by mountains, 
'riie games lasted live d.iy.s. Their origin, lost in the 
dimness of remote antiquity, was invested by ]>riestly 
legends with a sacred churaetcr. 'I’hey were said to have 
been instituted by the ld;e:in Heracles, to commemorate his 
victory over his four brothers in a footrace. Aceonling to 
a tradition, possibly more authentic, they were re-established 
by Iphitus, king of Elis, in conceit with the Spartan 
Tjycurgus and Cleosthenes of Pi.sa. 'I’lie pou*tice uas hmg 
afterwards adopted of designating the ()lyiiq)iad, or period 
of four years, by the name of the victor in the contests of 
the stadium, and of inscribing his name in the gymnasium 
of Olympia. The first who received this honour was 
(.\)r«jbus. The games in which Conjebus was victor, and 
which form the princii»al epoch of Greek, history, were 
celebrated about the time of the snninuT solstice 776 years 
before tho common era of the Incarnation, in the 3938th 
year of the Julian period, and twenty three years, according 
to the account of Varro, before the fiuindation of Jtome. 

Before the introduction of the Metonic cycle, the 
Olympic year began sometimes ^^^th the full moon which 
followed, at other times with that which t>receded the sum- 
mer solstice, because the year sometimes contained 384 
days instead of 354. But su])sequently to its adoption, tho 
year always commenced with tho ekwenth day of tho m<»on 
which followed the solstice. In order to avoid troublesome 
computations, which it would be nece.ssary to recoin me iioo 
for every year, and of w hich the results differ only by a 
few days, chroiiologers generally regard the 1st of July as 
the commencement of the ( )lym|)ic year. Some authois, how- 
ever, among whom are Ikisebins, Jerome, and the historian 
Socrates, place its commencement at the 1st. of »Scptember; 
these, however, a[)pear to have confounded the Olynq)ic 
year with the civil year of the Gieek.s, or the cia of the 
Seleucidie. 

Jt is material to observe, th.il as the. Olympic v’ais and 
periods begin with the 1st of July, the first six months of a 
year of our era correspond to one Olympic year, and the 
last six inoiilhs to another. Tlius, when it is said that the 
first year of the Incarnation coi responds to the first of the 
HJotli (.)l 3 unpiad, we are to uiidcr.'Ntaiul that it is only wdth 
res])ect to the la.st six monlhs of that year that the 
coiTc.spnnilence lakes place. The first six months bL‘longed 
to the fourth year of the I9tth Olympiad. In referring 
dates expressed by Olyuqiiails to our era, or the contrary, 
w^o must theri'fore tli.'^tinguish two cases. 

Itv/, When the event in quisti(.fi ha])pened bidwccii tlie 
1st of Jaiuiaiy and the 1st of the following Jul^", the sum 
of the Olympic year and of the year before (fiirist is always 
equal to 776. The year of the. era, therefore, will be found 
by subtracting the number of the Olympic year from 773. 
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For example, Varro refers the foundation of Home to the 
SUt of April of the third year of the sixth Olympiadi and 
It is required to find the year before our^era. Since 
.Olympic periods have elapsed, the third year of the sixth 
Olympiad is 5 x 4 + 3 =* 23 ; thereforoi subtracting 23 
.from 776, we have 753, which is the year before Christ to 
which the foundation of Rome is referred by Varro. 

2(f, When the event took place between the summer 
solstice and the Ist of January following, the sum of the 
Olympic year and of the year before Christ is equal to 777. 
The difference therefore l)etween 777 and the year in one 
of the dates will give the year in the other dale. Thus, 
the moon was eclipsed on the 27th of August, a little 
before midnight, in the year 413 before our era ; and it is 
required to find the corresponding year in tlie Olympic era. 
Subtract 413 from 777, the remainder is 364 ; and 364 
divided by four gives Ol without a remainder j conse- 
quently the eclipse happened in the fourth year of the 
ninety-first Olympiad, which is the date to which it is 
referred by Thucydides. 

If the year is after Christ, and the event took place in 
one of the first six months of the Olympic year, that is to 
say, between July and January, we must subtract 776 
from the number of the Olympic year to find the cor- 
responding year of our era ; but if it took place in erne of 
the last six months of the Olympic year, or between 
January and July, we must deduct 777. The computation 
by Olympiads seldom occurs in historical records after the 
middle of the fith century of our era. 

The names of the months were different in the different 
Grecian states. The Attic mouths, (»f which we possess 
the most certain knowledge, were named as follows.* — 


Hooatombseon. 

Mctsmeilnion. 

Ro(Mlronnon. 

Pyanopsioii. 

Mieiiiiicterion. 


Onmolion. 

Aiithi'stenon. 

Kla]>}ii4H)lion. 

M uiiychiuii. 

Tliargflion. 

Sriropliorion. 


Kra of the Foundation of J^ome, 

After the Olympiads, the (‘ra most frequently mot with 
in ancient history is that of the foundation of Rome, which 
•is the chroutilogical epoch ado[»tcd by all the Roman 
historians. There are various oj)iiiioiis respecting the year 
of the foundation of Rome. 

Fabins Rictor [daces tliis event in the latter half of the 
first year of the eighth ( llympiad, which corresponds with 
the 3967th of the .hiliaii period, and with the year 747 b.c. 

2d, Polybius places it in the second year of the seventh 
Olympiad, corresponding with .3964 of the Julian period^ 
and 750 n.c. 

.*h/, M. Porcius Cato places it in the first year of the 
seventh Olympiad, that is, in 3963 of the Julian period, 
and 751 B.(?. 

Verrius Flaecus places it in the fourth year of the 
sixth Olympiad, that is, in the year 3962 of the Julian 
period, and 752 n c. 

5//i, Terentius Varro places it in the third year of tlie 
sixth Olympiad, that is, in the year 3961 of the Julian 
period, and 753 h.<\ 

A knowledge of these different computations is necessary, 
in order to reconcile the Roman historians with one another, 
and even any one writer with himself. Livy in general 
adheres to the epoch of Cato, though be soiiielimcs follows 
that of Fabius Pictor. Cicero follows the account of 
Varro, which is also in general adopted by Pliny. Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus fullowstCato. Modern chronologers for 
the most part ado[>t the account df Varro, which is 
supported by a passage in Censorinus, where it is stated 
that the 991st year of Rome commenced with the festival 
ol the Palilia, in the consulship of Ulpius and Pontianus. 


^Rome. 

; th^ civil 
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the anniLls 
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did not hold 
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Now this consalship corresponded the 23^ year cl 
our era ; . ^thmfore, deducting 238 £r6m 991, we have 753 
Wdeno&*thVyw!"j^^ Thef&li]^ commenced 

"oh the'Siist 
ing thaC day aa 
The Romans emplqyi^’tlj(^*^ 
which was^ used In 'th^ 
affairs, and the cohsuiar year^fii^ 
of their history have been compo,.^ 
mcnced with the calends of Janualm' 
a fixed place in the solar year tilt' wd; 

(see vol. iv. p. 666.) The installa^i ^ 

lated the commencement of the coUsi 

day of the consulate was never fixea^^ Wore the 

7 th century of Rome, but varied withfll^^ifferent acci- 
dents which in times of political coi 
occurred to accelerate or retfftd the 
ha})pcn8 that a consular year, genenjlj^<|^eakihg, com- 
prehends a part not only of two Jutiamy^re, but also of 
two civil years. The consulate is the da&^hmpl(^ed by 
the i^atin historians generally, and by iQiEtn%bir.ihe Greeks, 
down to the 6th century of our era. ^ ' ‘ 

In the era of Rome the commencement*^' the ymr is 
placed at the 2l8t of April ; an event therefore which 
happened in the months of January, Febxuatyj March), or 
during the first twenty days of April, in^ihe year (for 
example) 500 of Rome, belongs to the civil year 501. 
Before the time of the Decemvirs, however, Fi^ruary was 
the last month of the year. Many author^ confound the 
year of Rome with the civil year, supposing them both to 
begiu on the Ist of January. Others again confound both 
the year of Rome and the civil year with the'^Juliah year, 
w^hich in fact became the civil year after the relation of 
the calendar by Julius Cmsar. Through a lilcii ' want of 
attention, many wTiters also, particitlarly^'^^rlllbng the 
moderns, have confounded the J ulian and Oly^ic yeai^ 
by making an entire Julian year correspondytOHn entire 
01yin[)ic year, ns if both hud commenced atf ^ho same 
c[mch. Much attention to these partiuilars.,is rbquirecl in 
the comparison of ancient dates. ^ ^ . ’ ' 

Ty Christian Era. . • 

The Christian or vulgar era, called also the 'ejavqf the 
Incarnation, is now almost universally emplbyed in 
Christian countries, :ind is even used by some- 'Eastern 
nations. Its e[)()cli or commencement is the Ist January 
in the fourth year of the 494th Olympiad, thb‘t763d fross 
the foundation of Rome, and the 4714tb'of Jtdian 
period. It is usually supposed to begiu ot 

the birth of Christ, but there are various opihib&diT .witih 
regard to the year in which that event topk*''pliU^^'7his 
epoch was introduced in Italy in the 6th 'cemii|^;-.by 
Dionysius the Little, a Homan abbot, and' 
used in Gaul in the 8th, though it WfMv^iidtPggnerelly 
followed in that country till a century later. • extant 

charters it is known to have been in use in EnglBa&A'befpra 
the close of the 8th century. Before its adoj^oifwe utual 
practice in I^atin countries was to distinguw^(^&|^ 
their number in the cycle of Indiction. < 

In the Christian era the' years ore simjllly^dli 
by the cardinal numbers ; those before' 
marked b,c. (Before Christ), or a.c. (Antib*i| 
those after Christ a.p. (Anpo Domini)* 
reckoning time is more convenient thali ‘ 
cycles or periods of any length whatel^ft^^^ 
to satisfy in the simplest manner pOssiUkil 
that arc necessary for registering the}]’ 

For, since the commencement of ' " 
an intermediate period of hidtOiy^ 
resort to a double manner of Tods' j 
, .i- 


rgai8h«di 
It being 
and 
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as forward. 'Some aoibiguity is also occasioaod by the 
want of unifoUnity in the method of numbering tlio pre- 
ceding years*. Astronomers denote the year wliich preceded 
th<^ first (*f our era by 0, and the year previous to that by 
i B.C. ; batj chro||i)lpgerSy conformity with common 
notions, calrthe.year preceding the era 1 b.o., the previous 
year 2 b.o., ahd.so on. By reckoning in this inanuer, 
there is an iutetrupMon in the regular succession of the 
numbers ; and In- ^thie years preceding the (M’a, the Kap 
years, instead- of falling on the foirt-tl*, eight h, twelfth, *tc., 
fall, or ought to fall, on the first, fifth, ninth, kc. 

In the chronicles oi^ the Middle Ages much uncertiiinly 
frequently ' arises respecting dates on a(‘count uf the 
diiforent epochs assumed for the coinini’.ncenu'nt of the 
Christian yegr* iSdonysius, the author of the. era, adoptee 
the day of the Aunvucfationy or the -oth of Mandi, whuli | 
preceded the birth of Chrh*^^ by nine months, as the i‘i.in j 
nicnceinent of the first year of the era. This epoch llnire- 
fore precedes that of the vulgar era by nine moiiilis ind 
seven days. This manner of alating was followed in ^(»nic 
of the Italian fitates, and continiuMi to be \iscd at l’i^.l e\t*n 
down to the year 1745. It was also adopted in some »»l 
tim Papal bulls; and there are proj)fs (»f iu ba\ing been 
employed in France about the iniiblle of the llth century- 
Some chroniclers, who adhere b) t)je day of the Aimnnci.i 
tion as the commence ntent of the )car, rcckun fioin the 
25th of March following t)ur epoch, as tlio bbirciitinc-. in 
the lOth century. (Gregory of Tom s, and .'•tune a\i iters •)! 
the 6th and 7th centuries, make the year cotjimenee .some 
times with the 1st of March, and soim tnne^ with the I A 
of January. In France, under iho tlmd i.iee of kiiu's, it 
was usual to begin the year y.iih Mister ; and this pr.ictiLC 
continued at least till llte middle of ilie Ithh e.-nimy, for 
an edict was issued by Charles IX. in the iimnth of 
Januaty ^663, that l.li(3 commein etiient of ll..* 

year should thenceforth Le considm’rd us t. iking [Oucc on 
the 1st of January. An iiistaife i-; 141 \eM, m AM// /A' 
Verifier les Dates, of a date in wliieli tlif \<'ir is nckoiu-d 
from the I8th of March; but it is prol Mblc ih.it this lefins 
to the astronomical year, and liiat. the IStli oi .Mneli w.is 
taken for the day of the \ernal ohii!M(»k. In (leiioany, 
about the llth century, it was usnul to i (.muicnei* tlie y\iv 
at Christmas; uml this j»ractice also piw.iiled .it -Milm, 
Ilome, and other Italian citie.s, in the Jiiih, 1 Itli, mul I oth 
centuries. 

In England, the practice of pl.ieing the beginning ol lli 
year at Christmas was introduced iu llm 7ih eenlury, an 
traces of it are found even in the K)tli. (l«*r\as of 
Canterbury, who lived in the KJtli cen.nry, mentions hat 
almost ajl writers of his country ugierd in regarding 
Christmas day as the first of the year, because it bums, as 
it wore, the term at wliich the .sun und leeomi.ienees 

his annual course. Iu the I’Jth ceiitiny, however, tiie 
custom of begiliiiing the civil \ear with llie duy of the 
Annunciation, or the ^otli of Mareli, bei-.in to pre\;id, and 
continued to be generally followed from tlial time, till llie 
reformation of the calendar in 17.‘>i!. The historical v-.n- 
has always been reckoned by English antlmrs tobeiiin wiilj 
the 1st of January. *Jdn; litnrgic vear of tlm Cliiirehof 
England, commences tvitli the first Snmhiy of Advent. 

A knowledge of the dillerent ejjoehs whieii }ia\c been 
chosen for, the commencement of the year in ditlercnt 
countries, is indispensably neetjssary to the right inteituvta- 
tiou of ancient chronicles, charters, and other doeuments in 
which the dates often appear cunti adietory. We may eitc an 
example or two. It Is well known that Charhs ilio (beat 
was ciwned emperor at Home on (/hristmaa day in the 
• year 800, and that ho died in tlie }ear 8l I, aeoording to 
our present manner of ruckoning. But in the annals of 
i Mots and MoUsac, the coronation is stated to have taken 
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place in the year 801, and his death in 813. Ih the first 
case the annali.st supposes the year to begin w'ith Oirlstnuis, 
and accordingly reckon.s the 25th of December and all the 
following days of that month to belong to 801, wlierea.s in 
the common reckoning they w'ould be reforrofl to the year 
800. In the .*<econd case tluj year has been supposed to 
begin with the 25th of March, or perhaps with Ejister ; 
consLMpuailly the lir.st three moullH of the year 811, 
reckoning frrnn the Ist of J.iimary, Wt)\dd be leferrcd to 
the of tlie ytvar 813. 'riie. I'nglibli lievoliitiiin is 
popularly c.ilhd Ihu l{evoluti«)n of lii^S. Had tbc year 
then begun, as it now doe'^, with tin* 1 -t t.f .binuary, it 
would lia\e bet n tiie n v iliition ttf William and Mary 

being reeeiveil a> king aiitl ipicen in iG bniaiy iu llie year 
l() 8 ‘J ; but at that tiiiU* tlie >ear was ctn.Mih ri il in I’lm.land 
as bt‘ginning oil the 25 tli <.»f Maieh. Anotlit r eii aimstance 
to which it ttfUii ne -ar} tn ay atteutuui iu the e»»in- 
parison of datis, is tl alteial jf stvle Mliieh took 
[tlacii (Ui til ■ ado[ttioii nf llm (.Iregitnau L’uleiidar (.'ae vol. 
iv. pp. 671 '‘* 77 .) 

A/'tl th(‘ nr (!(>' II 0/ ^'/ 

As llm (Jrei^k and Ibauan melhoiH t>f it»mputing time 
were connected wilh ei-rlaiu [Mjan iih.^ and t»bM‘rvances, 
whieh the (‘iiristians lieM in abiiMneMi ■, the laltii bi‘gan 
at .111 e.irly period to imil ite tla .lesv in le k amig their 
yi'ars frtuiitlu; snp[n)M*d pel lod of tlnn iealion t.f the world. 
'The ehroiiologieai (T mints itn wlii.-h bolii .bws and 
( ‘111 i-4ians founded tli'/ir eoiri[miatioii.-. ba ih It 1 nnnirg this 
l>friod were ilerivcd from tlu! ()1<1 'rertiaii'eiit nai iali\es, 
whieh liave been t ranMiiitteil to iis tlnoii_:li ilii-e ili.^iinet 
ehamiels. 'Hum; are the llebn-u i-‘\f iti .‘e .xiiptuns, 
the S imaritaii tt*\t, ami tli»i tlo'k \ti-iui ki.iM\na: llie 
captuagml. In rc'^ieil i>f eliiom)Io'iy, 1 a- tin e aeeonnto 
aie loially ii reetmeihible wiili ea* li t-lln 1 , md no eom iu'^ivi 
rea^itli eon be given foi pit ft nil'" a;i' one "I iheiii to 
.luoiher. We June 110 e aiei.in j.t If . iim-iiy w it h v. l.ieli to 
j ^•omp•lre hem ; nor il km.wn v. lo.h ni tle-ni was 

1 reL;,ai'’ed as tlm n:(>."d [ii-i-iM* by tie' .lius in .11 ..l\is, 

I will'll the book.- of ti»e ( hd ri-taliii'iit \'.'‘ri e\ : -'I tiiiil 

! trai.M.-! ibed by !'!/i'a. The ord'tia' v nile*. o [a< iaiily 

! e iiinot be ajtplied to a .-t ib* "f t!e:i;:- in w in. ii ti" ation 

j v»t iiumaii lif'j i^. re^ae^.-nhd a. • \l inliiig to i ly a 
j tlmii-'.iiMl y ais. 


I’hniji eoni|»utat ivuis baniihi 

1 oil loo ,0 aii.l 

.'■liag 

data it would be \.iin In look b-r kliowhd; 

• i \ en 

for eoncord of opinion, l ioiu 

llu* vei \ 

a th- 

oi.Nei ..-,ion is hojiehs.-; labour. 

ll-e bje<ll- 

e 1 * n-'ll 

the iviiig (jHift Jojit, fin y (t.f 

,th t 

lost 

literal truth. Di '. \'iguol 

i tl[« 

.1. ( 


of Stirt'di Jiislnrtf, •.I'.'-.ei I ■; til if. ill' iipu nils 

ol two hundred dilln i. at e.ilenbilii'in, tin i ' - n •! w liieli 
leekuns only 31S3 \e il^ between llie (le, Ili'li I llie woild 
and the eoinuieni'i iaent i,f vu! r m 1 , tfie Imigest 
'I’lie difi’ereiiee ai.iounN I Iivi eeniuiT-s. 

It Mitliees, thereloie, to point oi’.t that the died i na of 
the ereatiou of the woil a pin» l\ eoiivenUor.al ami 
aibilrary epoeh ; lliat,]'r etie lly, it nie-ans «lu* year IdtH 
r..i\, -tliis being the dal* wluii, umler tlie .--:meii< ii of 
i Arelibi>liop I’s-her-. Mpnimn. li • - uoii its way, inmaig il.s 
I iniiitlreds of euinjiet Ifni’ iiitii most general aee^'ptanee. 
' The reader who is desiionsol more detailed information on 
this subjeet mav mii.s'ili iln lii^t \olnnie nf tlie. 7h/. /. no/ 
//isfnrr/, or L'Ait <h' V'tiii*!' Its itnuit ./. C.. [». !k 

AVo.s’. 

riefore the detiaifuie of the b-^iaeUies fiom ejvpt Ineir 
ye;ir commeiieed at the autumnal \'ipiinox ; but in order 
to .suleinni/e the memory of their deliveranee, the iiieiith ol 
Nisan or JA^A, in winch that event look place, ami wiiuh 

V. — go 
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falls about tho time of the vernal equinox, was afterwards 
regarded as the begiuuiug of the ecclesiastical or le^ 

In civil atfairs, and in the regulation of the jubilees | 
>tibbatical years, the Jews still adhere to the ancient year| 
which begins with the mouth Tisri, about the time of the 
autuiiiiiul equinox. (On the regulation of the Jewish year, 
see voi. iv. p. 677.) 

After their dispersion, tho Jews were const rained to 
have ^‘Course to the astronomical rules and cycles of the 
more enlightened heathen, in order that their religious 
festivals might be observed on the same days in all the 
countries through w^hich they were scattered. For this 
purpose they adapted a cycle of eighty-four years, which is 
mentioned by several of the ancient fathers of the church, 
and whii’h the early Christians borrowed from them for 
the regulation of Faster. This cycle seems to be neither 
more n<»r less than tho Calippic period of seventy-six years, 
with the addition of a Greek octuetcris, in order to disguise 
its true source, and give it an a])pearaiico of originality. 
In fact, -the period of Cal ippus containing 27,751) days, and 
tho oetaeteris 2922 days (see vol. iv. p. (hSiS), the sum, which 
is is exactly the number of days in eighty-four 

Julian years. Hut tho addition was very far from being 
an inqtroveinent on tho work ot Calippiis ; for instead of a 
ditlercnce of only five hours and lift) -three minutes between 
the place.s of the sun and moon, which was the whole error 
of the Calqqdc period, this difi'ereiice, in the ])criod of 
eighty-four )ears, amounted to one day, six hours, and 
forty-one miiiutoa. lUiccherius places the coiiimoiiccmeiit 
of this cycle in the year 102 u.c. ; Prideaux in the year 
291 13.0. According to the account of Frideaux, the fifth 
cycle must have euinmenced iu the year 46 of our era ; 
and it was in this year, according to St Prosperus, that 
tho Christians began to eni])](»y tho Jewish cycle of eighty- 
four yejirs, which they followed, though not unifonuly, for 
the regulation of Jhister, till the lime of the Council of Nice. 

Soon after the Niccne council, the Jews, in imitation of 
the Christians, a)>andoncd the cycle of eighly-fuur years, 
and adopted tliat i»f Moton, by which their lunisolar year 
is regulated at thf3 present day. 'J’hi.s improvement was 
first proposed by Habbi Samuel, rector of the Jewish scho<»l 
i»f Sora in Mesoi>otamia, and was finally accomplished in 
the year JdO of oiir era by llabbi Hillel, who introduced 
that form of the, year whieJj the Jews at present ftdlovv, 
and which, they say, is to cMulure till the coming of the 
Messiah. 

Till the 15th century the Jews usually followed the era 
of the Seleiicidai or of Contracts. Since that time they 
have generally employed a mundane era, and dated from 
the creation of tho world, wliich, according to their com- 
putation, took place years and about three months 

hefore the. coiiiinencomeiit of our era. No rule can be 
given for determining with certainty the day on wliich 
any given Jewish year begins, without entering into the 
ininutim of their ii regular and complicate<l calendar. A 
table ci)iu]»ri.->ing twelve cycles of Jewish years will be 
found at pp. 078, 679 t)f vol. iv. 

/Jni of Coutffan(htof)lt\ 

This fM’a, which is .still used in the (rreek (’hiirch, and 
W'as followed by tlie Russians till the time of Peter the 
(jlreut, dates from the creation of tho world. The Jnearna- 
lioii falls in the year 55(19, and corresponds, as in our era, 
with the fourth y«*ar of the 194ih Olynijiuid. The civil 
year comniences with the 1st of September; the ecclesiastical 
year .somelinn-.s with the 21st of March, soineliines with 
tho 1st of April. It is* not certain whether tin* year was 
considered at ('onstantiriojilo as beginning with Sejitember 
before the sejiaration of tlie F^istern and Western em]»ire8. 

At the cemmeiicemcut of our era there had elapsed 5508 


^canuKi wtis 
accordingly 
VA&m to 
,, Cjdhtes to the 


yeaiiB and four memths of the era of 

Hence the Srfllt ^ht monthe of the Chciatiaii jPear X Jli|E^cIdes^ . 

witibi title Cobatai&%6^^ > 

f^r mbiidto \ 

to find th^ ye^of>@i^% yei^ " 

in toe era of 

If toe event took^ place 

toe end of August. 8ubtract'/W<N0rofl^^ 


toe end of Auguat, 8ubtract'/tpQ<N^WiB^^ 

but if it happened' between and the 

end of the year, aubtieet 5509;-' # 

£m of AUx^i^ 

The chronological computattbh Peanut was 

adopted by the Christians of Alexafit accordingly 

reckoned 5500 years from the^ create VAdbm to the,' 
birth of Christ. But in reducing Aleiil^^ Cdhtes to the 
common era, it must be observed . lig Africanus 

placed the epoch of the Incarnation tk|h#^.^^'^r]ier than 
it is placed in the nsiial reckoning, sd/toijt^b initial day 
of the Christian em fell in the year SD^E^bf the Alex- 
andrian era. This correspondence, howetelv^pitinued only 
from the intruductiuii of the era till'^^^iICcesslon of v 
Diocletian, when an alteration was 

ycai*s iu the Alexandrian account, D)^%iitlian aac^ded'' 
ilie imperial throne in the year of Chiibt' Adcoii^ing ' . i * 
to the Alexandrian i^omputation, ■» ,V. 

of the world, and 287 of the Incarnatlbjiiis^^. but bti'^his , 
occasion ten years w'ere omitted, and that tAhnce-' 

forth called the year 5777 of the worldp>iUi2t>'277 of 
Incarnatiiin. There are, consequently, two dlfitlhct eras 6r 
Alexandria, the one being used before acid titilb'btlior after^- 
the accession of Diocletian. It is not khh^* for what 
reason the alteration was made ; but it is cOdjoctured that' 
it was for the pur[>ose of causing tt now Yevollitiou of the 
cycle of uiueteeii years (which was.. intrbdu£b(|^ ihto toe, ' 
ecclesiastical computation about th\fe time ’ 

bishop of Hierapolis) to commence with tke>fifjtt year bl/v 
the reign of Diocletian. In fact, 5777 beltigi'^ided v / • 
19 leaves 1 for tlie year of the cycle. The j/Obkaildn 
era continued to bo followed by the CoptS‘ ikFtlb^ 16^.; :’j 

century, and is said to be still used in AbyjBSihlh!;^. ;'C 
Dates expressed according to this era are rej^UCM^tatob^ ^ 
cominun era by subtracliiig 5502, up to ' the’ A!bk&pn3i^1l'r'C^vl..,■ 
year 5780 inclusive, and after that year b^.Babtractidk'.'^ ' 


Mvuiiane Era of AiUiodw' . " 

The chronological reckoning of Julius AfHpan^'fbfited'. 'V- 
also the basis of the era of Antioch, which- was raoptefl 
the Christians of Syria, at the instance of 'Pj^hpiddi^^ A^' " 

Kgyptiaii monk, wlio nourished about the be^|ih||k.^:tbb ; 


ion of 


Kgyptiaii monk, wlio nourished about the 

4th century. Panodoriis struck off ten ycatBv^& ’"toe., 

account of Julius Africanus wuth regard to'tho y^^.cn ^ 

W'orld, and he placed the Incaimution , 

referring it to the fourth year of the 

in the common era. Hence the era of 

from tho original era of Alexandria by 

after the alteration of .'the latter at ^ipn of 

Diocletian, the two eras coincided. Id 

Incarnation, however, there is a diffeire;^ ^ ' yO^^ . .. . 

that e|M)ch being placed, in tho reforifieCii^^; 
seven years later than in tlfe mundane 6^ ^ ikpr to* - 

the Christian era. ’ , ' . ,t • 

As the Syrian year began in autU^jr ipf CJlirist 

corresponding to any year in toe liiji ‘ ^^ntioph:> 

is found by subtracting 5492 or;^9^ t^,'a^ 

event falls between January 
tember to January, ^ ^ 


ih-orto 

, . >' 

ipf ’^rist 
^^ntioph;. 
i5ip,‘a^ tlto' 
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is fagions in astronomy, liaving been generally 
foUow^t by Ptolemy^ It^ is, believ^ to. 

liaveJbe6ii^uiL.ti86 from' .time of its origin ; for the 
bt^sorral^i^^ ^ collected in Chaldea' 

by ‘ and transmitted 

ftthe greater part referred to 
of ifabonasaar, founder of 


by .bhb to 
the oommei 
tbs kingdo^; 
:ftLmQas Cam 
preserved tp. 
the recent as^l 
a^pthdQtic 
known to 
precisely 
recorded bj, 
mid-day, the'j 
Ohf ist ThOv^; 


^ns. It is the basis of the 
J ^itoi^C^lled Mathematical Canon, 
iWOlpis of Ptolemy, which, before 
^ jiKCdveries at Nineveh, was the sole 
"[bjj^^'Xssyrian and Babylonian history 
, from which it is reckoned is 
>y, numerous celestial ]»heiioniena 
jrltnd , corresponds to Wednesday at 
l^’pf February of the year 717 before 
y/as in ail respects the same as the 
On account of the tlifFereiice in 


ancient Eg;, 

the length ^Ai^'^.Julian and Babylonian years, tlie con 
version of dawvi^ordiug to the era of Nabuiiassm* inU 


years beforoi^lp^fist is attended with considcrabh* trouble. 
The surest to follow a conii>iirativc t5il>lc. Fre- 

quently the J^hr;i^nnbt be fixed with, certainly, unless wc 
. know also tn^<.mbni^ and the day. 

The Oreell^rpf . Awsmudria formerly employed the era of 
Nabonassar^ vpith a year of 365 days; but soon after the 
reformations^ thacidendar by JuUna Cje.sar, they adopted, 
like other proviticials, the Julian intercalation. 

Ai thte timOi Ac first of Thotli had receded to the liOth of 
An^t Ih^^^e year 136 of our era, the lirst of 'riioth 
in the ancibnt Egyptian yejir corresponded with the L*0lh 
.. -of July;; .l^irceu, which and the 29th of Aumist there ;uc 
.f<^y days«;:v^he adoption of the J ulian year must thcr(‘forc 
.. have take^;! 160 years before the y(iar 136 of 
'pttr era (t^Sie^dififerenco between the Kgytttian and Julian 
. i‘yeai» beingi^eday in four years), that is to say, about the, 
).J^y®pr 20 BiAf In fact, the first of Thoth corresponded with 
,|be August in the Julian calendar, in tljc }ear.s 25, 

• ’ B.C. 

If . 

tki Seleucidce, or Macedonian Era, 

Seleucidie dates from tiu*. time of the 
■'1^/; OCp|p>af top by Selcucus Nicator, 311 years 


L.;in the year of Borne 442, and twelve >cars 
. . ^ ^ 0^^ It was adopted 

.mb^ of the Seleiicidm but in geansral 
countries bordering on the l^evant, was 
Jews till the 15th century, and i.s said to 
' bo 'b;^{Some Arabians even at the pivsont <lay. By 
Jewa;!)^^ the Era of Ci>ntraetSj beca\ise the, 

* Sy^p^gb^drnbrd c them to make use of it in civil 

y.^bdht^acjEs;^ IhP write^^ of the books of Maeeal)ee.s call it the 
But notwithstanding its general prevalenec 
' ^^ffae)^^^)EQlr''many centuries, authors usiiiLr it diller much 
<. wi^ their manner of e,xpre.ssiiig dates, in conse 

: qudnCe^^O^^i^ different epochs adopted for the cuinmeiuH' 

' /^pntvJpf ‘^e.:cyeir. Among the Syrian Creek-S the year 
^ month Elul, which eorresponds to our 


^';'.^day 'sajfi 
''•■'Octobe^^':?ij 

V'.inakcs “ 

* and^ th^'i 
‘ or 
dal^ 

IVriters,''^;:’ 

; 

, ■ vctobei^f'fl' 
pMnaioas' 


Nestorians and .facDbites at Iho pR-smit 
begin with the following month, or 
I'iuthor' of the first book of Maccabees 


^OjMW^encc with the month Nisan, or April ; 
' j second Wok with the lii-st Tislirin, 
jni, a celebrated Arabian astroni>mer, 
of October. Some of the Arabian 
' from the 1st * of September. 
r*.vms counted from tho liltli of our 
28th of the same month, and at 
‘i|^.yejpal equinox. These discrepancies 


\ 4 ,. 


render it extremely difficult to determine the exact corre- 
spondence of Macedonian dates with those of other eras ; 
and the difficulty is rendered still greater by the want of 
•uniformity in respect of the length of '^the year. Some 
authors who follow the Macedonian era, use tho Egyptian 
or vague year of 365 days; Albategni ado 2 )ts the Julian 
year of 3G5| days. 

According to the commentation most generally followed, 
the year 312 of the era of the Seleucidjo began on the 1st 
of September in the tf ulian year preceding the first of our 
era. Hence, to rediiee a Macedonian date to the common 
era, subtract 311 yf*ar.s and four mouths. 

The iiaincs of tho Syrian and Macedonian months, and 
their correspondence with the Bomaii months, are as 
follows : — 


Sviiiin. 

M.'uvrlntilan. 

F.imii.sh. 

Khd. 

(liUpaiMly. 

Sr])l»‘inlHT. 

Ti.shriii I. 

llv|<i‘ihc'ivta'iis. 

OctnluT. 

Ti.slinn 11. 

J'iiH. 

Noveinlii-r. 

Cuniin I. 


l)»ci-nilM 1. 

Caiiuii 11. 

Anil\ lunis. 

J.iMll.iiy. 

8a hat. 

IN-i ilius. 

Fei»iiian 

Ad:ir. 

I>U tills. 

M.iiili. 

Ni.s.m. 

.XtMillin 1]^. 

A pill. 

A yar. 

All. iiii-viii.s. 

M.iv. 

Il.'i/irau. 

I ti*slMs. 

.1 niif. 

TamiiH. 

I’ainMinis. 

July. 

Ah. 

I.ntl'i. 

Aa;;i.isl. 


Era of Ale.ra.'ulf r. 

Some of the (Iroek Jiistorians Ii.im* si.^.sunu’d as a chron- 
ological epoch the death of Alexander tin* (iie.il, which 
took idaee in the year 325 ij.c. 'i’iic tbiin ol tin; Near is 
the same us in the prcc(‘ding era. Tiiis era Li.is not been 
much followed ; but it recpiircs to he noticed in order 
that it may in.'t be coiifoiin(h‘d w itJi tho ora of the Sclciicida*. 

Era of T ijre. 

The (‘raof Tyre is reckoned from tlie I9th of October, or 
the beginning of the Macedonian month llyporbereLuus, 
in the year 120 li.o. In mden, tlierefoic, lo reduce it to 
the common era, subtract 125 ; and ulien tlie date i." n.c., 
subtract it Iroiii J 20. J )al(‘.s expre.-^^ed ac’.cording to lliis era 
occur only on a few iiu'dals, and in the aet.^ of certain 
councils. 

Canarean Era of Anlim'h, 

This era was o.s!al)li.shed t»» commemorate the victory 
obtained by Julius Cat-^ar on the ]»laiiis of Fiiarsalia, on 
the 9th of August in the year 48 ii.c., and the 7<H'»tli of 
Borne. The Syrians coiiiputt-d it from tlmir niMnlli Tishrin 
1. ; but the Greek.s threw it back to tin- montli (5»rpia;us 
of tlic preceding year. Ileiici' tiierc a ditU-n m-f nj ch-xeri 
moiith.s betw'eeu the e[»ocli.s assuimul i*y the SMiaiisand 
the (Jrecks. Acconling to the coinpiitntiiai nf the (Ireeks, 
the -lOth year (d* tin* (\-i‘san!:in era l)e:;aii in tlu' aalumii of 
the year preceding tin; coiiiiiiericerm-iiJ uf tin* ( Mn i.^tian era: 
ainl, aeeouling to the Syrians, tin* lluh y\\v I'lvjni in the 
aiitiiimi of the first year uf tin* liic.ii ii.itiiiii, Ii is tollowed 
by Kvagriu.s in his Eiclcslastirnl //•sf 

,/h/oiiI f.ro 

33ic Julian era comnuaiec-; uith the l.st <d January, 
forty-live years n.c. It w.i.- th-.'.iLrned tn eoinniemoratc the 
reformation uf the Boman ealeniiar b\ Julius ('a'.sar. 

Era of Sfulfi^ nr of the f/asatw'. 

The eompicst of Spam by Augustus, wliich was com- 
pleted in the thlr(\ ninth \far r.i., gave ri.se. to this era, 
which began witli tly first ilay i)f *tlie following year, and 
was long Used in Sp.dn ami l\>rtugal, and generally in all 
the Boman province.s .*JulMlued by the Visigoths, bulb iu 
Africa and the South of France. Several of the councils 
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of Carthago, iiiid also that of Arles, are dated according to 
this ora. After the 9tli century it became usual to join 
with it in }>iil>lic acta the year of the Incarnation. It was 
followed in Catalonia till the year 1 ISO, in the kingdom of 
Aragon till I. ‘Job, in Valencia till U15S, and in Castile till 
I.'IS'J. fu Portugal it is said to have been in use so late as 
the year 14 In, or 142!^, thouah it would scoin that after the 
est.iblishiiiont of tin* inouarehy, no other era 

wis used in the piihlie, nets of that country than that of the 
Incarnation. Astlie ev.i nf Spain eoinnieiiet-d witli tlie 1st j 
of .f.muarv. and llie ini»ntli.i and days of I lie Near are those 
of the Julian calendar, any dale is retlueiMl tn the etMununi 
era by biil>t raetin ^ thii : \-t'ight from tlie number of the 


following the intercalation, or, which is the saufe thing, if 
in the third year of the Julian cycle it falls between the 
30th of August and the end of the year, ‘-we must add 283 
years and 241 days. The Ethiopians do not reckon* the 
years from the beginning of the era iqi a cons^cj^tive seridli, 
but employ a period of 532^year8, after tho^xpiration of 
which they again begin with 1. This is the Dionysian or 
(beat Paschal Period, and is formed by the multiplication 
of the niinibers 28 and 10, that is, of the solar and lunar 
cycles, into each other. 

d’hc following are the names of the Ethiopian or Abys- 
sinian months, with the days on which they begin in the 
Julian calendar, or old style ; 


year. 

Kru of A ilnun^ 'tail Krti t^f A nifiKtnu. 

Tin’s era \\ h e.^t.iblished to cummemoniie tlie liattlc of 
Actium, wliieli wms fought on the .‘»d of Sejitiuiiber, in the 
yea- 31 o.c, and in the Ibtli of the Jubaii era. I»y the 
lloiiians I he i-ra of Actium was eoiisiileied ;cs ctnnineiiciiig 
on the Isi oi Janniry of the lljtli (»f the Julian era, whieli 
is the :'»iilh n.e. 'riu* Kgyptians, who U'-i-d this mu till tlie 
time of l)ineh'lian, ilatod its e.oimmme.eiiieut from the 
begmniiiii' oi their moiiLii 'Plioili, or Pu' 2.'th of August : 
and the Kasieni Creeks from lie* 2d 4 September, by 
the latter it was aKo (mIIimI lie* era o| \iitioeli, and it con- 
tinued to be iisi'd fill the bill eiaitiirv. It must not be 
confoundeil \\ It h the ( '.e.>.ii e.m ( i.iof A nl joeh, w hieli bLa;siii 
fieventci'M \ears i-.irlier. Moiiv ol the medals struck b\ the 
city ..f Antioch m honour of Aieni^tns ar«3 dated aceonling 
to tins eia, 

1‘M‘^id the era of \«;iuiii, then* w a-* also an Augustan 
er.i, 'vli.ili eunini* need lo-ii m.o's later, or 27 n i\, the \ear 
in wliieh .Vn^Mstits pi.-v.nlMi on tie* Maiali* and peojJe »>f 
Rome t.> deiMe.* Ill’ll l!ie I'lie ..f’ A 'a'.,ni - 1 u.-., aiid to euinirm 
him in the .sufaemr pi.w* r ol empire. 



A 

h., 


J)i 


■ A/o 

of Jlitjt tjrs, 

It ii 

1 ; b*-i 

Ml 

lli. 

• l( • 

\ t . 

l'-.; 1 1. it ill- 
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>li ..t 
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M 1 . I 
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1 
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j I , 
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1 .1 
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!.■ ow 11 reel: 
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2 >’.3 yc:ir.s 

and 2 10 days ; but if 

the: Uai t: [.)( 

ItClgS 

lo 

the 

lir.'^^ three 

month.'^ of the year 


Mas.ai.im . .\ngust. 
Tikiniili... 2Stli Septeinher. 

Il.ul.ir. ‘JSifi Oetoher. 

'r:i''salii . . ‘Jrili Novi-liiher. 

'rir .. .. ‘Jrth I)ei'i‘iiil*i'i. 

V:n at it lltUh J.iiJiiMry. 


M agahit 2f> tli F ehniaiy. 

Mia/ia .v.. 27th March. 

Ginibot 26th April. 

Seiio 26th May. 

llamle >. 25th Jiiiir. 

Niihasse 25tli July. 


4'lie ailditional or eiuigoinenal day.s begin on the 24th of 
August, hi intercalary years the lirst seven months coin-^ 
iiii*nee one day later. The J''gy[)tiaii months, followed by 
the modern (.'opts, agree with the above in every respect 
exeetiling the names. 


Jinli'timi, 


The cycle of Indietion, alreiuly explained at p. 670 of 
\ol. iv., w.'is very generally tollowed in the Roman em])ir 0 
f«»rsoini* centuries before the adoption of the Oh list inn era. 
j 'riiree rndictions may be rlistiiigiiished ; but they differ 
only in regaid to the eoimne-nceinent of the year. 

L The (Jnnsfa/tfhtn/jndfftn Imlicfioti, like the Greek 
yi'.ir, coimni‘iieed with the month of Sepiember. This 
; was followed in tlie iC.istmii empire, and in some instances 
also in Prance. 

2. 4’lie or Tityifdtott is so calletl 

becaii.>o its establishment is altriiaited to Constantino. 
4'Iji.s was also called tin* (Attsttmui j/tf/iefim. It com- 
meiici -* on the 2 till of Seplember. Tt is not unfrctiuonlly 
met with in the iini'ient cliroiiieles of Prance and England. 
* *». The /io,/hfit i)r I ndirtloh began on the 

1 ‘.!dt}i of jbeemlMi- or 1st of .lanuary, according as the 
I (’liri.4i.in Near was held to commence on the one or other 
of thcM* d.iN.s. It is otteii ciMt»loyed in papal bulls, 
e.spieialiy after the time of Gregory YU., and traces of 
j ii.s use aie found in larly Preneli authors. 


AVo it/ (hr Aruif nhnfs. 

Tin) e]MJch of tin; Arnienian era is that of the Gouiicil of 
J’ibj 11 , ill w hich the A nneiiiLUis eoii.suninuitcfl their schism 
from the (lre»4: (’hureh by condemning the acts of the 
Gouneil of (Jhalcedon ; and it corre.spoiids to Tuesday, the 
!(fh (if July of the Near 7152 of the Incarnation. In tlieir 
civil atl'air.^ the Ariijcnians folioNv the ancient vague year 
of the Kgy[>tians ; but their eeclesiiistical year, which 
begins on the lliliof August, is regulatcul in the same 
III. inner as the Julian year, every fourth year con.sisting 
of day.s, so that Easter and the other festivals are 
retained at the .same ])lace in the .seasons as well as in the 
civil year. 'I’lie Armenians also make use of the mundane 
ei a of (hmsiantinople, and sometimes conjoin both methods 
o'i conijmtation in the .same documents. In their cor- 
ies[Kmde!icc and traii.saction.s Nvith Eiiropimiis, they generally 
foIloNv the era of the Incarnation, and adopt the Julian 
year. * 

To reduce the civil date.s of the Armenians to the 
(.'liri.stiiin era, proceeil as follows. Since the epoch is the 
9th of July, there wore 176 days from the beginning of 
the Armenian era to the end of the year 652 of our era; *, 
and since 552 Nvasa leaj) year, the year 659began a Julian 
intercalary period. Multiply, therefore, the number ofi- 
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Armenian years ^elapsed by 305 ; add the number of days 
from tlui cummeupcnicnt of the current year to the given 
dat^ *, subtract 176 from the sum^ and the remainder will 
b^.^ the number of days from the 1st of January 553 to the 
given date. TIjIs nanibcr of days being reduced to Julian 
years, add the result, to 552, and the sum gives the day in 
the Julian year, or old stylo. 

In the ecclesiastlcaj reckoning the year })egins on tlio 
11th of August. To reduce a dale expressed in this 
reckoning to the Julian date, add 551 years, and llie days 
elapsed from the 1st 'of January to the loth ol Augu.^t, 
both inclusive, of the yC»ir 552, — that is to .say (hiiice 552 
is a leap year), 223 days. In leap years, tnie day must he 
subtracted if the falls between the Jst of yiim li and 
10 th of August. 

The following arc the Armenian erelesiastieul numilis 
with their correspondence with Ihose of tin; .luliaii 
calendar - 

1. Nnvftzardi begins .. i:tltAn;njst 

2 . Hori I <'ili Si jiti iiil'i i. 

It. Sahonii 1 ft! |i ( r. 

4 . Dn*. Thiiri Vfili NoMinbti*. 

5. Kiigoth’i '.uii 1 

f). Araez Mli .l.inuai\ 

7. Malngi 7tli rrhiiiary. 

8 . Aroki i*di M:ii< h 


anti it still eontiinn^s to be followed by the Tarsoes tj 
India. The iiKiiitlis consist of lliirty days i‘ac)i, and eueJi 
day is distinguished by a dilh rent luime. Acetading Iti 
Alfcrgaiii, the nann*s of the Per.sian months are as 
fediow's : - 

Afi luiiM-im li Mi riii il-iiit h. Ail.ir-iurli. 

Ai(li‘'.'ii« 111 -inch. S- 1 mIi.ii ! i - 11 .* !i. hi Hull. 

t'anli iiii-it. Jtl.'ili.n ii;> 1:. Jirlun iin'li, 

'1 n-iiirii. A in ii'iiii li. Ailli'j iiH-li. 

The I’M- addiliniiil <la\s (in iiiiiTcal !i \ vi.jis six) are 
named M ti.-if ntm. 

Aft it doe.^ iji.t ap[-iM.r tii.it ilie al'ii\e-iii 'iitii-ned inle of 
iiiltavalatioii \\:i> i vn n;:iil.nly fnlluwr-l, it n iiiijn.s-ihl*. 
to assign exactly tin <■ i wlncli l!ir d.fn irM \L\ir-i 

begin. Ill .sniuf i*t liulia tli* - lumn ilie 

\i*arA\itli I , ia i.llu r.^ iln-y b*-; in U will. tN-n>bii. 

1 \\eha\e st.ited iji l»e'.'.i th** Jdi li , 1 1 

632 . Ihil. tin- vii ji:r \ iMi , w lia h Was iolIiAsed till I'>'rp. 
aiiliei]»att'd the .lull. tii M-ir b*. ii.n- d.iv jim-i xi. :-. 

In 417 yetirs t lie anl i[Ml u n iv-.nld aui./unt i»i .iIm.u! 1 i L' 
days, and the bt'giijiiin ii ti.>- v!.ai wi-nltl jn ••tm.-isjin nee 
be thrown baei. to iumi tin- bfr’in.m < 1 tin* .Inhm >.ar 
♦ >‘i 2 . Til tlie Vein of th* ll'i U h-l Iiild ij.il, 

:iiid the j-niiL will b/ the yar onr lm in wiiieli iho 
Torsiaii year begins. 


5>. Aiigi .'^th AnnI. 

10 . Mariri sili M .n 

11 . jMarcaez Vth .binr. 

12 . llerodiez 7 tli .laiy. 


To complete the year, five couitilenieiitary day.s are added 
in common years, and six in leap yoan;. 

Tlut Mahometan Era, or Er<t aj flu Ilnfira. 

The era in us^^ among the Turks, Arab , juul other 
Mahometan nations is that of tin* or ihjra, the 

flight of the prophet from Mecca to ]Mediii.i, (‘‘22 a.o. Its 
commencement, however, does not, as is sotin time-. .-.1.0^1, 
coincide with the very day of the flight, but pK‘eMii.s ji by 
Bixty-eight days. The jirophet, after hsMinj ]\b‘cea, t 
escape the pursuit of his enemies, the Koi» i ddti hul 
himself with his friend Abubnkr in a ea\e m ar Mura, and 
.there lay fur three days. The departure iiom tlie c*i\e 
and setting out on the way to Medina is a-sigiieil to tlie 
ninth day of tlie third jiioiith, llabia 1. i-oi i\ .-pending ti» 
the 22d of September of the}e.ir(»22 \.i». 'I'ln* ua be^iins 
from the first day of the tuoiilli of Moharr.’in j.ifeeiiing i!ie 
flight, or first day of that Arabian year, wliieli enineule.s 
with Friday, July 16, 622 a.i». If i. neii'.'-sjiry to re- 
member that by astroiioiner.s and liy.nr.K’ iil-tuiians th. 
era is assigned to the preceding day, diih l.^, !l m slai.-.l 
by DMlerbelot that the era of tin; 1 Ie;,iia w.i.^ in.-^tiluled by 
Omar, tho second caliph, in iinilation ot tin* ( ‘lir!''l.i oi eia 
of the martyrs. (For details of the Malioinelan \ ■ .ir, nmiu -; 
and length of months, and for the nntimil cf i, dneilun of 
Mahometan dates to Christian, see \nl. iv. ]•]). (14 3-681). 

Era of Ya^def/ird, ur Ptrsiau or ilra. 

This era commences \vith the olevat ion ol \ e.' lej,iul 111, 
to the throne of Persia, on the KUh of June in the \eai el 
our era 632. Till the year 107‘J tin; I’emian \ear 
resembled that of the ancient Egyptians, consisting of 365 
days without intercalation ; but at lliat time the IVi.sian 
calendar was reformed by Oelal^d-diii Malek Sliali, .sultan 
of Khorasaii, and a method of intercalation adojiteil wlin-h, 
though less convenient, is considerably more accunite than 
tho Julian. Tho intercalary period is .*i.‘{ yeais, one ilay 
being lulded to the common year seven tiincA successively 
at the end of fot# years, and the eighth intercalation being 
deferred till the end of tho fifth year (see vol. iv. p. 667). 
T'his era was at one period universally adopted in Persia, 


( 'ItraiU'I'-flf/. 

From tho time of tlie Fniju i^r V-.n^u, ri]»\\.ii.i, if 
MMi's the (.‘liiiioe had tw'ii oili- i •jii i \r:ii a ••i\;l 

yar, wliitli H'gulatnl [ly ih'' iii"i'ii. .u.o a:i o,\in- 

lU’iuicai ye.ir, whu Ji ns. is M'l.ir, "I'ln iisil \‘.ir e. n istni 
ill general ol tNVe]\e nniiiths i r b.'niiiKH) but tx 
a lliirteentli wa.5 ad(h li. in (.nler 1“ j'le.-ns c if m .-in*; puml- 
4an*e with the solar Vein. lAiii .U tli.'l » .h Is |eii‘d li'.e 
M.lar 4»r a.^'t roiioinieal yi .ir ei i. -I .i.d ol i'mv-, bk. ..uj 

Julian year; and it w.m .-n i.mv; tl in tin* .'.jji'*’ nu'nm i , a 
dvis lung mti‘i‘‘‘a!al« il esu. h-uilli y .i\ 

Ae» «/niing to llii- nil - .j on 'I V ( hiubil, hn* ( 'liin< iliv ided 
tie* <1 ly into 1<H) /.- ml.) !(Hi niinult , and i‘:ieh 

I iniimb* int\» lOt) seeoml--. din- pituliei' M-nhumit im yu- 
j v.nl till liu' 17lli eiiiMiy, \. i; “i!, at tiic ]n-T.ij,.t «. il." 

I Je.uit pi..-nle!,i, ..I tiie liilnn.ii of n.ai nu i.it n 

I llioy adikpted tin* J-lerope.i'i niulnii ot oAid a„ tho (‘a\ 

! mill tssml \-lour iioui'-, I'.ii h h Uvis n-oi’i*. , .r 

j e:j» !i Fij mnt e iiil o 1 \ i . M ( 1 ii.i] .. d 1 i \ . j 1 1.: \ ^'iiiiniu' 

at midnight ami end, ^ Hi li:* n n.n. lo'i'A.ing. 

8jm o 1 he ae ei i on of tli'’* ui.p a * .f t!n- 1 l.iii d s i . - 

2t>t» i;.( till* eisil }ear of iho t 1: i li - I , • i ^ 
ii.iy of tii.u inoMii iji ii.r {\ \ I.' 

u.n-i\- into the sign of tin* /</d!.;i- s.l.ul: "lo a ii' s\ o :i 
our Mgn Id.M'e-. Fioiii the p i.'m 

emplo\o<l, in the o.djM'tnaiit of ill* i; ‘-ui ;;i'i ''n ir s. 

;i puii»d ot jjuii-l i‘«-n V . 11 .', ts\ • In s "I wl 1. .i:* lomnioi:, 

I out. lining Issolso lnii.it ii n- « ii. ,n.d il.t n main mg : mu 
j ii:lt leal.iry, containing tinitoou j'Ui.n nau-. i' la iioi, Imv • 

' euT, precisely know n Imw th \ di!- 1 1 il ulfd tlnii inontlis uf 
j tliirtyaml twenty inn«‘ or, t. * \ t rnad tin in, gn-at 

• ami .-mail moons, d']ii->, w.ilt oil^i inaMois a|»pt i laiiimg 
I to the cah'iid.ir, nsms j'ro'hii-i\ h tt to i c jt-gulalod tiom 
j lime to linn* by the in.i’iiun.itn' il tiihunal. 

j ddie (diiiiesi' divnic l! e imk* ol a eoiiiplct*' resolution *.1 
I the sun with regaid to t lie .Mti.-I ilrd poinl.s into tw else eipa.i 
! portions, e.icli coi i-'^piMulim'' to ihiity dass, ten Imurs, 
thirty minutis. Iv.u-h ot tlif-e puiod., wlm li i.- ilun mim 
I ale(l ;i tsfi^ 1 , .siibdnidid two I jjUid j'ortioi..- ealh.il 

' chi(toj-/ct Jiml t.<u Jilie ^'huiuj h (iuioting iJm tiisl h.ill t»t 
I the /.NfC, aiid tlm L'lf-ki tin- latter half. ^ ddiougli tluU.ofaio 
' thus strictly poll loiTMil .-olai lime, yel/svliat i.s ivm.irkable, 
though not prculiar to (dlmia, they gi\e tlieir name to 

* tlie lunar months, each month or liimition hiving tiie 
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namo the chung^ld or sign at which the sun arrives 
during that mouth. As the is longer than a synodic 
revolution of the moon, the sun cannot arrive twice at a 
chumj-ki during the same liuiatiou; and as there are only 
twelve U'eS, the year can contain only twelve months having 
differout nuiiies. It must happen sometimes that in the 
course of a lunation the sun enters into no new sign ; in 
this case the month is intercalary, and is called by the same 
name as the preceding nioiitlj. 

For chronological piir]»o.ses, the Chinese, in common 
until some otlier nations uf the east (»f Asia, employ cycles 
of sixty, by means of iyIiicIi they reckon tlieir days, moons, 
and years. The days are distributed in the eah ndar into 
cycles of sixty, in the sumo manner as ours are, distributed 
into Weeks, or cyeles of si‘vcn. Kaeli <I:iy of the eycle has 
a particular namo, and as it is a ii'.ual practice, in 
mentioning d.ites, to give tlie name of the day along with 
that of tile monir and the year, this anangenieiit allbrds 
groat facilities in verifying tlio epochs of CliineM? chronology. 
The order of the days iu the cycle is never interrupted by 
any iutercalatiim that may be necessary fur adjusting the 
months or ,\eavs. The moons of the ei\il year are also 
distinguished by their place in tlie cyele of sixty ; and as 
the intercalary moons are ru»t rei*koiied, for the reason 
before stated, namely, that <luring one ol these lunations 
the sun enters into no new sign, tln re are only twelve 
regular moons in a year, so that the (‘w-lt*. is renewed every 
five years. Thus the tir.st niouii of liie year 1873 being the 
first of a now cycle, tin? first moon of every sixth year, 
reckoiKMl backwards or forwe.nls from that date, as 1808, 
18G3, ite,, or 1877, 1^82, will also coinmonco a lUiW 
lunar cycle of sixty moons. In regard to tlie years, the 
arrang(Mneiit is exactly the same. Ivicli has a distinct 
number or name wliich marks its j»lace in the eycle, and as 
this i.s generally given in referring to dates, along with tiio 
other chronologiciil cljuracter.s of tin! year, the ambiguity 
whieli arises from following a tinctualing or inicertaiii e-poeli 
is entirely obviated. The pre-r'iit cycle hegaii in the year 
1861 of our era ; the year 1876 is cunsecpiently the 13th 
of the current <*yele. 

The cyelo of sixty is funned of two subordinate cycles or 
series of characters one of ten and tlie other of twehe, 
which arc joim-d tv)gctlier so as to afford sixty different 
cumbinations. Tin*- iianics of ihe cliaraet(*r.s in tlie cycle 
l)f ten, wliicli are called rihstuil signs, arc — 

1. Keii ; '1. • 3. Ting; 1. Ting; h. Woo ; 

6. Ke ; 7. K.liig ; 8. 8iii ; 1). din ; 10. Kwei ; 
and in tlie seiies of Jl', di’iimninali'd ft'rrrsfrial signs, 

J. I's/i; ; ‘2. (3io\v; 3. \ in ; I. ALniu ; 3. Shin; 6, Szc; 

7. W<»o; 8. We ; i). Shin ; Hi. ; 11. Seilli; lli. IJae. 

The name of the, year, or of llio lir.'-t day, in the 
sexagenary c^clc i.s foniird bv combining tlie lii'Mt word.s 
in each of the above serii s ; ihe j-rcDiid is formed by c(»m* 
bining tin* second of eacli sciics, ainl so on to the tenth. 
For tln‘ next \(‘ar tlie first v.nrd of the lir-it sciics i.s com- 
bined witli the eleventh of the seewnd, llieii tlui .second of 
tlie iir<L series w'ith the tw'elflli of the, second, aft* r this 
thethinl of the fin-^t series with the lir.>t of the .sc<smd, and 
.so(jii till tile .-ixtlelli (Mniibination, wlnai tlieJa.'.t <if the first 
sciies eoijciirs with the last of the second. Tims Kcii-t.szc 
is tlie name of the first year, Ylh-diow that of the scr'ond, 
Kca-sciih that of the. eleventh, Vllidiae that (»f the. twelfth, 
ITng-t.-ze that of the thirteenth, and so on. The. order of 
procLssliiig is obvion.s. 

Ill the (’jiiiieu! hi.^to^.’' Iranslated into the 'ralar dialect 

by onhn’ *>f the emperor Kang he. *wJio <]ied in 1721, 
the characters of tlie cycle l»egiTi to ajipear at tlie year 23.'>7 
n.o. From this it lias been inferred tliat file Chinc.se 
empire w.i.s established jn‘ 0 \ious to that cpocli ; but it ia 
obviously so easy to extend the cycle.s backwards indefinitely, 
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can have very Uttloi 
ebamQters;givi»a to thait year 2357 3 . 0 , m 
denote fche 41st^6i^the.cycle,: i&u8t,,(^erefo^, suppose 

the eycle to have, begun hefote 
the reign of yabu;;j;:^lu8 iB,ih4 

of L^Art de V6j^r/^ I)cUe$fl^ ‘^ t trifcmjal 

has/ however, from time, imi^em^ ated^ the first, 

year of the first cycle from the that is 

to say, from the year 2277 Bwa ' 

Since the year 163 b,g. the Chmesd^||p|he^ adopted 
the practice of dating the year 

reigning emperor. An emperoirXoa to the 

throne, gives a luuno to tne years He 
ordains, for example, that they sbiJl Ta-te. In 

con$(Mpiciice of this edict, the folloWh^^i|M,ia called the 
first of Ta-te, and the succeeding years'Hp^^cond, third, 
fourth, itc., of Ta-te, and so on, .till iCftew same 
emperor or his successor Lo ordaih that years shall be 
called by some other appellation. The' pef|ps" thus formed 
arc called by the Chinese Niemhao. , to this 
method of dating the years a new era j^mmences^ with 
every reign ; and the year corresponding .'^'aiChities^ 
can only be found when we have before !Ul^;4 catalogue of , 
the Nicn-liao, with their relation to the ysaifs' of our 
The Chinese chronology is discussed tnih ample detail 
by Frcret, in the of the A^adeni^y o/ 'l7iscriptt^^ 

tom. xviii. ; and an ahridgmciit of his m6mo& is given in 
/JArf de Verifier (es Dales (tom. ii. p.' 284, ef Wg. ; 0(L in 
4to, 1818), fnini \vhicli the preceding accbdht is principally 
taken. ' 


Indian, Chronology. • ' 

The method of dividing and reckoning time followed by 
the various nations of India r/)seniMtfa in jits generd 
features that of the Chinese, but is rendered still more 
comjdex by the intermixture of Mahometan' vtUh- Hindu 
customs. Like the Chinese, the Hindus have a solar year, 
which is g«^norally followed in the transaction' 'of-publip^ 
biLsiness, cs[)i‘cially since the introduction Of; £Surojpe&n* 
power ; and they have also a lunar yewr, whi(^')rS|mates 
tlicir religious festivals, and which they th^ ■ 

domestic arraiigomcnts. ^Fheir solar year, or ratify* siderimt 
year, is measured by the time in which the bun^teturns to 
tin* same star, and is consequently longer thaULOur ’ astro* 
nomical year, by the wdiolo quantity of the {trece^dn 'of 
tin; equinoxes. It is reckoned by the Hindus a(‘38.5^y% 

G hours, 12 minutes, 3() sLM*onds, and conseqhe^^ttye^C^eito .', 
a Cregorian year by one day in sixty yeai^ ' -^3i0' Indiuh 
zodiac is divided into tw^clvo solar and tVehty'ill^t Jub^; 
signs ; and the year begins with the 
lii^t degree of the first sign. The month is thb' thjb'Sfin 
tak(>s to ]»ns.s through one sign; and as eae|i 
the .same number of degrees, the months vai^;,60|^bwhat 
h-ngtli, according as the sun is nearer tho 
I )ongi‘e. Tlie longest month may coii^in 31 d^^^;'14‘hoUr^ 
39 minutes, and the shortest only 29 da^* a&ujrs,'^^! ’ 
minutes. The civil months, however, .depa^T^lely -Ott 
the moon ; though, with the same perversipfi^ dl'jjihgenuity 
wliich ’we have already remarked' with the 
(fiiine.se, and of wdiich it would be an 

i‘xamplc cxcijpt in the east of Asia, they 

from the solar signs of the zodiac. Th^f 

commences with the day after the 
tion in the course of which the suu 
sign, and so on with the others. . 
into 110 new sign during the course of 
is iiiiercahiry, and ia called by the liaUjlO'.^ " 
cedes or follows it, which sotue prefix tof f 
the regular montL ^lu some proV 
Bengal, the civil month <X)miaeO!^:^ 
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In the upger or northera provinces, it 
wj^h the day after ithe full moon.' 
t jin imazii^r. mkone^ it isevi^ni 

,fJ)^t‘;^hJ|ZiD'din&onthi>^.^^^fi^ and lunar, neither oon^ 


fan eflv^re we regulated by any 

of the son and 
'^obn, . *Tbe is different on 

*'emy diffenht^ Hindu has no means of 

knowing befql^pki^^.1'0^^ day any month begins, 

excepting The civil day in all 

parts of sunrise. 

. The » been the subject of much con- 
troversy:. ^be dreams of Judiaa mythology, 

the duratibn'lbi;ifc^’^^rrd is limitc'd to four V///7.9 or ages, 
three of whi{^j;1w6. already passcfl, and the fourth, which 
is the £a/t-5r'i^^;^,lhe lost and most dctiTioratcd. It is 
this only whij^D^aS any reference to authentic chronology. 
It forms tW ’jjian era of India, and comprehends 
sover^ otkdi|(9.^;'bbnitnon use, as the era of Yicraiiiadit}'a, 
the eni the Bengalee era, and tlio cycle of 

sixty y6ars<,^^:^_.l;; ■ . 

The Hie year 3101 b.c. The 

. year' is. sidej^jif^^lid begins when the sun entiu's the iirst 
sign of the^'llladjl zodiac, which at present Imppens about 
the 1 1th of Aprit Owing to the precession of 1 he equinoxes 
the beginnilig of the year advances in the seasons at the 
rate of abouit bhe daj^in sixty years. 

The Erdlpf^.J^^amadi(i/a is reckoned from the year 57 
B.C., which '!con^ponds to 3041 ol’ the Kali yug. This 
era, the y^rs of which are called Smnrat, prevails cbielly 
in the higher or northern provineos of India, and in 
Quzerat V.Its name is derived from (hat of a sovereign of 
..iMal\ya, wipi by defeating Saka, king of Delhi, anpiired 
1. possession of principal throne of India. Wliether the 

5 ^r frojgfi^'iWKich'it is reckoned was that of the accessifin or 
oath prince is uncertain. Tlu* yi urs are reckoned 

ini th;9^,-j^e< manner as those of the Kali-yug ; and it may 
. :be .tei|^ Indian eras in general that, tho. gli 

' Soma. 'of;.' t^em profess to be counted from (he deaih.s of 
or other historical events, they all commenee 
■''aV fli^;tima‘ ihe sun reaches the same point in his annual 
couT^ through the zodiac. 

1 of Salivahnna is tho year 7 S a.i»., which 
; corres^nds .to 3179 of the Kali-yim, and 135 of the 
7 Vi<n^inid|tya; ' The name is derived from Salivahaii, wJio 
; ;-.ijS sai^fo. ll^Ve reigned many years over tho kingdom of 
■>;'‘"^axsijl^^'a^^ have been a liberal eneourager rf the arts 
It is generally used in n'conis or writings 
' pI:’ is most i»re valent in (he southeiu 
" I {iiro'Yihc^ The. years are railed Sit/ca. 

‘ J&ra, from the near roiiiriileiiro of its dates 

the liegira, seems to have been imposed on 
India by their Mahomi'tiiii conquenus. It 
“".^"paQy used in revenue tran.sactions, and is preKy 
|[kpown over India. There are several eras of thi.s 
pt.jbhe most common is that ^^h^ch is reckoned 
!ii590 A.D. At Tiladras the ccuiimeuceiiicut of 
rjs fixed on tins Di(h of July. In Bengal it 
P'i.§i>f>tOmber, or with the full moon jireecding the 

JBra is also supposed to be ebnived Irom 
the year is measuri'd by solar time, ami 

tWifl^^p^^.TjBtiTely fron^thc Mahometan year, which 
is the present time tin; Bengalee epoch 

". is than the llogira, — tlie year 1245 

' 7 of commenced in July 1S29, and the 

^ Bengalas^r3^7l%36 in April 1829. The sidereal year 
exc0^^c|%ar 10 days 21 1 hours nearly ; con- 

btmkwards, it will be found that 
the dat^,<)iif/|"^ ^i^Wee'era and of the Hegira coincided 



about the middle of the 16th century. History is silent 
on the subject ; but it seems probable, that though the 
epoch of the Hegira was purtidly adopted in India, the 
Hindus pertinaciously resisted all attempts to disturb their 
ancient methods of reckoning the subdivisions of the 
year. 

Besides the Indian eras Iutc enumerated, there are some 
others which arc less generally known, or which are 
I followed <)nJy in particulfir provinces. Tlie cycle of sixty 
years is alst) sometimes used, imriieiilarly in connection 
with the era of Vicriiiimditya. According to the Bengal 
account, tl»e first eyede began 3185 }(‘ars n.r. ; and the year 
i 187G of our era is con.se(|iH!n( 1 y the twenty first of tliO 
I eighty-lifth cycle. In the Telinga account the iirst cycle 
j began 31 LI li.r.: and the year 1875 is the tenth of the 
I (jightydeiirth c^dc. 

' Fuller inforinatioii regarding Indian ehronology will bo 
found in I’rinseps A'i<x(n/s 0/1 f/tdiau Antn^uitns (1858), 

‘ vol. ii., Warrens Kuht Siiithtihin (1825), and linrnetFs 
I Eianmts of tSonth hhli<ni Ptdn>»irai>hy 

Principal ll'o/7iS tm Phrunofinjij. 

To meet the wants of lliose \slio ma^ dc.'.ire to enter 
more fully inti' chronological .''tmlic , wc : id join a list of 
the leading w'orks on the subject. In additimi to the eaily 
(Ireek writings already named, tlu re an- llit* fmly books 
(some tifteon only e.vtant in tlair entin lN ) of universal 
history compiled (about 8 u.c.) by Duulniu.-; Siculus, and 
arranged in the form of annals ; the /\ /itafn^ilns 0 } Julius 
Africainis (about 220 230 x.o.); the tieatise ol t 't m minus 
entitled De </?> wTittin 238 ,\.d. ; the ('//K>)nr„n, in 

two book.s, of Kusebiiis ramphili, laslmp n|’ (a*saien 
(about 325 A.D.), distinguidicd a.s (lie lii.-t Ixa-k of a 
purely chronological character wliii h has cuiuc down to us; 
and three important w'orks fonuiuir ]/ar(s of the Porpns 
^criptorum llia^O^ruv Jlf/untfnia^ namely, tlu* i'hrftvo^ 
fjraphia of Georgius S^nccllus (8<)0 a.d. ), ihe i'hrono- 
cp'aphin of Johannes .Malulas (i)th cmituis), and the 
( Ui rni) icon Paschafe. 

Among tho very miiiieroiis nuuUrn woiks on Chromdogy, 
the most important arc the following, which are arranged 
ill the order of their publication: - 

Pe Pmcmlntiinh' 'P mitnruWy l\v -Icm j.h Si-a’iL^* i, in which 
were laid tlu* loundatians ul iModcin cliroimlad' •■il M-i. lac. 

ItjU.M. (}fnis idironnhuiti'f 11*, l'> 8i'tha-H i '.ih i.siiis. 

1027. Ik iJorfrintt ' P '/ nfinrin / i , \>\ I't-i.ivui', i !)» ais Ti t lu i, with 
its cmiLiiiiulion piihlishcd in and lOi .d nd/iaml latitlid 

lldtionn num T*in}mVinii^ in ICay IC.’ll. 

lUaU. Anniffts ft ft ris « f \i>ri 'ft .\f>i ho nf i\ !•;. Viihli- I 'Ipt, 
who-f d.Uf.s liavi- ]._) seine lULaiH i;;iini'd a f.l n-* m :ii'- aiilln'ii/id 
N(-isi<m of ihc liililc. 

ICf)]. Pui'i Pfilrnnr Jllsfori r S.tr;,r tf Pty^>"t\ ]'\ I'liilljipc 
L.i1)1m*, of which a >rcnch xcr^ifin was .d‘<. i-ulai la-d. 

IdijO. Insli/utiuuam Chronuluijuffiinn ia-n l.y Ihdiop Pu-vc- 
ritlgc. 

h)7-. iUnujc iici({<^ FJ>r<n<'u>^ tf dri^cvit^ hy Sir 

John Mausliam. 

1»)S7. PAntiifHik 0V.9 Tt wwinl>ih!ii ,t hy Paul JV'/ion, 

with its Ju'kns(\ 1091. 

17ul. Jfc }\^tt'j'ihns (iiitcor'nn Pi-num nn/"iin‘ hy Ib-nry 

Bod well. 

172S. The nirvunloifif tf ./.-/ ’a a' Kinwitniis nmemlaU by Sir 
i l.^aac. Newton, [•■inai k.ihl'- as .in .iK'-nipt to ( iinsinict a by^t^•lIl c»n 
new bases, independent of the Ci.-f L i liimioUiLjers. 

17^iS. ( 'ft ii't I 1 ‘ N j\ 1 plioiise «li's \ ipnolles, 

17 tt. Ttr ( n ’ iff '. st /) rinh > f , i , n '/ fo.’t ,/r I'hiAnirc u ni if ' r.st I / i \ by N. 

Lelii^let-Itllfivsihiy. 

ITfiO. Tlie lii^t* edition in one vol. Ito of PAH tlr I'r.yvr les 
Daft’S^ whieli in it^ thud edition iq ]. eared in voIh. 

Svo., a eolo'.^al nioiniiiieni of tlu' hiiimiu'- and labours of various 
liieiiihcrs of ihe l;. iiedicuiu- < 'uii^o «^.it ion of Saint -Man r. 

17r)2. t'hrtnui/if'iu'td Anti'pn'tii,s^ by Jolni Ja< ksoii. 

17TA. Chn>ntunutj anti llistonj oj the U'uritf, by John Blair ; new 
edition, nnu li i-niari^ed, 1S57. 

1784. A iiystem 0 / Chrtmology, by Playfair. 
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CHKONOLOG^ 


1701). Uamltiuch dcr Goscliichtc der Stmten ites AUerthumSf by 
A. 11. L. Jbrn ji. 

1803. Uaiulbuch dcr uUch Oc'ichkhle^ Gt nqraphic.^ utid CkrmiologiCt 
byG. (1. liri'«lo\\, witli his Hktorkch', Tabrflcau 

1800 ISl l. ;V# }r Aimlji'iis of iJiiroiwloijy^ by William Hales. 
1819. Annnh'S Ikhruin JicyHin'iitfif by G. ^luiipt. 

1821. Tableau j!' hisfuriques^ chronolfltjiqucs, ci gmjrupliiqucs^ by 
Buivt (li* liOMj'rliamps. 

1S34. FasU //cl/niirf, iiiul 184.1-1850, Fasfi Jloinatn\ by II. 
Fvm*.s Clinton. Kjiitonios ol’ i labf)r.ile works \\( n- piiblislied, 
lS51~lsr>3. 

1 825 1 vS20. Jlaiidlmch dcr la dl.ciiinthchoi und A t Jnik /i> u (-hrono- 
b\ ('lirislian l.uiiwi^ bl< l« i j :iinl \\\i. Lchrino h d- r { /nViwloaiCf 

1831. 

1S33, The (Vtrojtoln'/u tf by Sir Jlani^ Nii:<»l.is. 

1S,12. Ftts/i Tdiipnris f^ifJnliei, by I'Mwiinl Gu '-vm II ; ami by 
the author, is.ll, (h'i'iun's Kah'ndaria- Ihiliri ; ami 180J, 

i)rujia>s Falrnduri<r ' . 

180.1. Fasti S<irri, .1 k'-v In IIm* ( iiroiiolo^^y nl' tl < N( \n Te:.ta7iienfc, 
by Thomas Lewiii. 

ISO'.J. Mti •m t! ta' A ticient IJ i.slofii^ by <J. h’.nv Iiti-mi 
1S72 F.iieif.'lnji t d III Ilf f 'hiuiiidnifif, *b\ li. li Womlwanl iiml W. 
L. h. ('airs.* ‘ * 

187.1. Jfanilh'iiil uf liiihs and Tallies fur Vitifyi/n/ daks V'Vh the 
Christian by K. A. llnml. 

187.1. The A'^surian Fjionym Canon^ by Gcoi^u Smith. 


CjIKONOLOGIOAL 'rAOLI- 

Of the pnnci/htl evfnfs of piditicid mof 'military hist(»\t/^ 
with nut tn s af ifrvat men mol fanoai't hnaksy and of the 
most mifiarkint i nvi ntinns <tnd diseanrries^ from the 
earlied tunes to the rlii<f of tlo ijutr 1875. 

Clin)iK)lo;j;’nMl tiiblo.s, linwiAcr iiiuit tractive iu miinls 
wliose. ini'liiiatioii.s or (u-oupations ib)in.)l lie in the clirectnni 
of tlieiii, .ari> of njuoli value ami real for those 

who have know leJi 2 \i ami o"ca.-ion to make a ri^ht u.se of 
them. I'o tin: histoiieal .'•'tinieiit they not only sei\e a.'* 
a storehouse of f.i'*t-. with dates, Imt by the 

orderly ju.\fajM).nit ion and .‘muk ikh ot tln-e lli(;y indieate 
relations. They are inaj»s on wbielt ate debin‘ated or 
augL;est-‘d the lines of tin* niain eunvjits in tlie o(M>aii of 
luiinan history. V\ le ii liie sttidenl, engaL^ed on an\ 
special seiii'.s of ev«-iils. dr.-jie.s to find their plact; and 
8uninindim.:s in W’oild. lii^tory. In- lias but l«) turn to siieh 
tables, and a glance or two will inform liim. 

In tin jireparatinn ot tie subjtiint-d table great j*ains 
havebei’ji taken jo luiuL: it a-. rhi.-.el> as pi»ssib]e into agree 
tiieiil Y»itli til.' lesiilt", o) jui'iil hisbirieal ami (’bronological 
delermin.it loiis. h.venl aii'l <l:ite.'« juirelv Jigendar\ 
cliaraeter, omt ;ni*'|ilid :j- lii.-,lniie;d facts with inH|nes 
titjiiing ae(|un-^eenrf-, lia\e no pl.m- iu it; and the whole 
has bt-en subjected to a st-.ijeljing examliiation and com 
puri.son with the In -t .muik*. > oj information. 'J'lie con 
tliet of the antln)ritie-. m.»ke.-s ab.-olnle (u rtainty in many 
cases unattainable. 'I'lie n adei- will then-fore remember 
ill using the table, that, as diilerem-es and .antborities can- 
not be given, the dates ;ire nece-s.irilv m some eases ap 
proximate or ])robal)le oidy. 

2231. !!.e. Al!' «,v-«1 I'eL'Iiiiiilig of Cli:»l<l;f.»ii ;i .Inmomii ;il ob.srrv- 
tions sriit bv dilli ilidi -. lo Arir-toth , ll,.- r.ulji-st e\luiit is <•(* 
720 n.i- 

22<n> ieirea], 3’ln- ill. I ^lvll:l.sl^ ill Chilli ioiiini. .] 

2000 {etrra). CiinelU.riii writing |»robalilv in n-^*- («lreij»luT«-<l 
by < lou* lenil, ise-j \. n. j 

1.1s 3 15i-i;iriiM]ii,' of I liionology of Ariimlelian (l*aiiiii) inarble.s. 
(Hron^'bt to Knel 'ini, l»*,iJ7 a p. ) 

] 1 10 (eirca). I'.iti !>(' tlir (iMi *Jt |ia|iyri i-xlanT 
]2<3. Ii'dJ- ot AssNii.in i nijiiii*, an onling 1o l!.iw lin-.oii. 
lir.O {.•/ (C. ( Nlifi'lij in'-''! ijition i>f M’lglalb-l'ib .s»-r, king of 
A.s-^yria («1* l■lJl]|l■n «1, lsf ,7 \ 

IJOO {rirem. 'I'lir Cliow China fof.ailnl 

10:1,1. Duvifl kjiig of Jsi.ji-1 

J012. Iluil<liri;r of Solomon’s Tom|ih' 

9f-'9 '.».19. «':ij.‘nr,- of .b-iusaleiii by Sliivh:uik (Slii-li.ak>, kiug of 
%yj>t, in thh- period 


[2234^405 B.O. 

909 n.O. ('Ommeneoineiit of A.ssyiian rtiiiou, whieb ter- 
miiiatus 610 li.c. (Discovered and published hy, Jlawliiison, 1862 
A.I).) ^ ' 

900. Krection of NorUi-West ralacc of NHuroud, according 
to Layrird. ,, • 

884 (0. Legislation of Lycurgiij at Spart% ‘ ^ * 

776. Olympiad of CorQihu.s. The. first authentic date in Greek 
history, 

770. Jnviision of ralestinc by Pul, king of Aaayria. 

758. Foiind.'ition of Rome, according to Varro. 

747. Ihibylon independent under Kabon^liteat. 

7-13 723. First Mease uhii I war. 

727. Keligioiis refoiitKitlon under IJezekiab, king of Juduh. 

721. Samaria taken by Sargon, king of Ass^ia. Overthrow of 
the kingdom of Israel. *Ca]>liv'ity of tn^^ten tribes. 

711 {circa). Invasion of Jiiilah* by Sennacherib. 

(>8.1 -r»68. Seeond Messeiiian wau’, Under Arislomcnes. 

684. Avchonsliip at Athens inside annual. fj 
607 625. Ih-igti of A.ssur-bani-j>al, king of Assyria. 

6.19. Fouiidaliuii nf rA'/iiiitium by Mc'garians. 

64(s. Heiigions I'efoi in.ition unde*' .losinli, king of Judah. 

: 632. liivusinn of Assyria by Se_>ths. 

I (>25 pmsi ?). Fall of Nineveh. Uabylou indei>endcnt under 
j Niiboj)ol;i.ssar. 

624. Lt-gislatioii of Draco, siivlioii at Athens. 

Gin. IJattle of Alegidilo. Desitli of Josiali. 

598. Sieg.-amleaptiireof Jcrusabiiilsy Nebuchadnezzar. Second 
i euptivity. 

.194, lii'gi.sbit ion of Solon, nrelioii at Athens. • ’ 

.188. The Pythian games begin to be celebrated every five 
y^ear^. 

58.1. Death of iN iiamb r, tyruiii of Corinth forty years. Eellpse 
, of the .sun, iiredu teil by Thales (?). 

j 579. 'I'y n* takrii b\' Ne}>nch.iih)rzz.ir. 

‘ 569. Neltiii'liadne/. :M‘’s corKjUi-.sl. of Fgy’^pt. 

fnlo. J'isislr.riu.'' tynnit »>f Athens (die<l, 527). 

5.19. Anaeieon lu-^diis to be kinwvii (Klill living in 629). 

5.1t». Iiirtli ol Siinnniiles pliisl, 467;. 

5.14 (?). ('omjnest of J.yilia and ea]>Lure of Crmsus by Cyrus, king 
of Persi.'i 

.141>. Di-ath of Plialuiis tyrant of Ap-igciitum. 

.149 51nyri. Py lli-agoi‘:i-^ llouj ished. 

.1*.3s. U.-ibyloM t.ikeij by Cyril., The .Iew.s auen after return to 
Jildei ^ 

53it5. The .lews iimlcr /•‘rubb.ab(‘l, begin to rebuild the Temple. 

53.1. 'rill -pi-. e.\liibits tijigrdy. 

532. !N)l\eiati‘S lyiant of S.iuius (put to death, 622). 

529. |)i-albol C\Mj'- Aeeession of Cambyses. 

.12:1. II it lb* of 1 'rill, -him Coiujiiesl of Egypt by Oambyses. 

ilirlli of ..1'h.ebyln - (dii-il, 4.16). 

. .131 ls.1. I.’i iyu (3 h.tiiii ll\‘-t:is]»is, king of Pensia. Inscription 

ot Ikliistun llnnislalnl bv llawlinson, IMG A.l».) 

520. Jn-i ivi ot Daiius to trbuililmg Uie Temple at Jfni.'jalum. 

51'^. lliitli of I’imbii (diid. 42*9 1 

,lIo. 'rill I’i'-isli itiilir r\jw llr.l fiom Atlieiis. Democratic Govern- 
im-nl irslouil 

50S. F 11 -.I llr.ity bilwrrii 1 lojlir ami ( 111 tliage. 

.107, .I0U ('oiMjiirst oi ']"ui:i ‘r, lleoiiiii, and Maecdouia by Darius. 
500 . Ilinniug ol S.iiiUs liy llir louiaus ami Atlieiiiaiis. 

491. llaltli- of J.!iki* logillus. Fir.st authentic date in Roman 
history . 

49.1. llirlb of Soplioi Irs (died, 4li6). 

492. First Peisi.iii 1 xjiriliium, imder Mardonius, agniust Greece. 
49o. Serond 11 1 ->i:iii expedition, under i)atis aiid Artaphemos. 

Vmtoiyol Milti.idiv .u .M.iiJilhon. 

•18.1." Aeer-Mou ol Nei.xes, king of Persia. Gelon, tyrant of 
Svrai 11 --e. 

*484. Reiovny of Egypt by tin Porsiuns. Birth of Herodotus 
(died, after 4(ilM. 

483. Cstiaei.-^m of Aiistide.s the .lust by the Athenians. 

481, Kxju-duioii ol Xerxes to Greere. 

480. Ikittle or'riieimopibe,— fall of Leonidas. Battle of Salarois, 

- \ietory of 3'lM iui^loeli-.s’ (.leeiipation of Athens by Xerxes.. First 
Carthaginian inva-ioii of Sicily. Defeat of Carthaginians by Gelon 
ut liiliienL. liillli of Kill ipidr.s (died, 4o6). 

480 4.1t». Anaxagor.is teaelu'S philosophy at Athens. 

479 . Oeeiipalion ol Athens hy Mardoniiis. Battles of Platfca 
and Myeale. Siege of Sestos. l^eparturc of Xerxes from Greece. 
477 . liegiiining of Athenian sutircnmcy. 

471. Ostiaeism of Themistoclcs. Birth of Thucydides (died, 
after 403 'f). 

470 . Vii-iorv of Cimon over the Pensiari.s at the Eurymedon. 

469. J*erii le.s begins to take part in public, affairs at Atliens. ^ 

468. Piirlh of Soerate.s. Destruction of Mycem^)y the Ai^ves. 
466. Flight of 'Pliemi.sloclcs to Persia. Siege of iS'axos. . Hattlos 
at Ihc Kuryrnedon. • 

465. Death of Xerxes. 
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464 B.o. Rovoh of tlic Iklots at Spaita. Third (fourth ?) Mcs- 
seiiiau wur, >vhi('h lasts tou v rut's. 

460. liovolt of K;^x>t (siipjtrrssed, 455). Births of Democritus 
tind Hip))ocmtes (both died, 357). 

4,59. Gort'iwS lloiir/.shod. 

453. Birth <ir<.kvsias 14 e:|} oiutor (fMcd, 378). 

457. Battles of Taim^ra. Return of the Jews under Ezra. 

456. The loug walla of Athens completed. 

451 . The lirst Deeettivimte at Rome. Baw.s of the Twelve Tables. 

448. Tyraiiuy of the second Decemvirate. Weerhsion of the JUebs. 
Abdiiyition of the Decemvirs. Cirrhwau (first Saered) war about 
the Uiiiiple, of Delphi. 

447. Jhiiile of Coronea., 

415. 'fliirty years’ truce between Albeiia ami SjmuIu rom ludril. 

144. I'rrbdes becomes suf, *me at AtJiriis. llirili of Xruopboii 
rImmiI this time (di«*d, 869). 

413 -438. The Parthenon at Athens bnilL by Pliidia-s. 

4 1'2. New eoiistitUtr!s>n at Rome, — ceii.^oi^ and military tribii nos 
ap]>i>inted insteaii of consuls. 

4 10-430. Siege and wduction of Samos l»y rrii< lr.s. 

436. Birtli of I.soeratv*' (died, 33]). 

431. IVdoponnosiaTi war began; l.'idingtwmt y-^'V«Mi y^'-irs. iv.ti. 
diea besieged by Athenians (redueed, 1210. Diath "«»f iVnrles. 
Intluenee of (’Iron. Birth of Plato (died, 317). 

430. Tho IMagno at Atheri.s. 

423. Revolt of Mytih'Ue. 

427. Reiluetiun of Mytileue. First Athenian ex]»ndili<»u to Sieily. 
First comedy of Aristophanes exluldled. of I’laia a. 

423. A lei blades K'gins to act in [uiblie a (fair:,. 

418. Battle of JVIaiitinen. 

415. Expedition to Sieily under Nieias:- Siege of Syraeu^*, 111; 
suiTcndor of Nicias, 413. 

412. Fii'st lr«utie.s between Sparta and Persi i. ('oustitution of 
the Four Iliuidred at Athens. lutiigiie.s of Ab ibiaites with tlie 
Persians. 

409. Second inva-sion of Sieily by the Curtliaginiaie^. 

407. Foundation of Rliodcs. 

406. Battle of Arginusie. Coiideniiialioii of the ten gmeials. 
Dioiiy.siu.s, tyrant of Symeiise ; leigns thirl y-eighl. M‘ar.s. 

405. Baltic of iEgospotami. 

404. Atlions taken by Lysander. End of P« l(.|ionnesian war. 
Government of the Thirty TyniuLs. Spart.iii snjn. m.-i.-s . Di aili 
of Aleibiudcs. 

403. Restoration of democratic goveriinieiiL at Atljen.‘> lt\ 'riii.e' \ - 
buliiM. 

402. Tlirth of Phoeion (died, .317). 

401. Expedition of (\vnni the yoiujocr. B.itlle uf Cuiiaxu. Death I 
of Cyrus. Retreat of tiie ten tlioUij.nid (Jiceks. 

401-384. Ctesias flourisheil. 

399. Prosoi'Ution and de.ilh of Soeiiib*';. 

398. Campaign and ]«*nee of Dercyliid t*^. 

396. First eahipaigii ol .Vgesilau^' in Ar.ia. 

394. Corinthian war bi-gins. 

393. The long walls of Athens lesbneil. 

392. Veil stonnod by Camilluv. 

3S9 {circa). Birth of yEsebines (died, 31 1). 

887. Peace of .\iitiileid:i ■ On-ik riiitM m Ami 'iiiijf.ded It 
Persia. End of Corinthian war. Roim* burnt by ih,* 

384. Birtli of Aristotle (died, 32*2). 

382. Seizure, of the (Uulnieaat 'fliebt-s by IMm-bi l.ui. < Mviilbi ui 
war (ends, 379). Birth of Demtistdieiit s plied, 322 ». 

380 (c/mr). Death of Aristojilmne',. • i 

379. Uei'overy of tlie Cudnn a by Pelopid.is. 

870. Victory of Olnibrias over the Sp.irl.nii in ' idiglit «>tr V.» 

372. Peace between Athens and .S]»:u ta. 

371. Vietory of Epaniinomhis ov«t the Sniiitan-. a Eein ti.i. 
Foundailon of Megalopolis. 

370. Jason of i^herai assassinated. 

367. Embassy of Peliipidas to Pci siii. Aii-totlc g..cs to Atln.iis, 

and remains W’ith Plato t\vt*iity ye.uv.. 

861. Lieiniati laws pas.si‘d at Rome. Tiislihii mn of ]»!.i loisiiip I 

and curiilc nidileship. Plebeian consul c]c<-t» d, 3 'i ;. | 

862. Buttle of Maiitinea, -victory <iiid ilc.itli of i'.p.iiiinMMid;is, 

359. Philip, king of Maecslonia. 

3.58. Beginning of Social war. Sii'ges of Cliios and Bv/.antiiiiii. 
Amphipolis taken by Philip. 

357. Phooian (or Sacred) w’ar begins. J>eljihi seized by Phoi l.ms. 
Expedition of Dion to Sicily. p 

356. Birth of Alexander the (treat, Templi* of E]ih« Mis l»niut. 
Expulsion of Dionyams from Syraeiise by Dion. 

35.5. End of Social war. Iiidepi ndence of Rbodi s, (Jos, Cliios, 
and Byznutiurn acknowledged by Athens. 

852. DemuHtheiioa delivers his first Philijipic, 

• 849-347. Olynthiap war. Olyn tints taken by Philip. 

846. Surrender or Fhocis to PJiilip. Eml of tin* Sacreti war. 
Philip admitted to Amphictyouic Council. Dionysius recovens the 
tyranny. 
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343 B.o. Coiifiuest of Syracuse by Tiinoleoti. E.\pulj>ioii of 
Dionysius. Einbussy of Demosthcnt*s w'itli others to Philip. 
342-311. Philip’s expezliuou to Thrace , 

341. Birth of Ejiiiairus (died, 270). 

340. First Samnite war hegiii.‘<. j’erinthus aud Byzaiuiuiii be- 
siogoii by Philip. Victory ol Timoleun over the Cartliagiiiians at 
tho (.'rinu'^iis. 

338. Philip, gineral of the, Aiiiplnctyoiiic J.eague. Buttle of 
Cliaironea. (inev siinjiig.ib'd. 

33'/-33.'i. Tlie Latin wai. Siipmuiny ol Rome over Jijiliiim. 

336. Miifilerol I liilip. Acct ^sioii of Ale\:indcr. Acc< s^ion of 
Darius Coiioinanini ^ 

33.5. AlcAund'-i de^|ii.\^ Tlielics ; clmsi.u grin rali- -dino of Iho 

(.JroelvH. 

331. liiitth' *'1 ill' (iialin'U^, 

333. 1 >.it I Ir ul L-.ii-' 

332. Si. gr ami « .ip! in r i.f dA le. I'lMi.jimsL ol Eg>p:. Founda- 
tion of Alevainii 1 1. 

331. P.attle of A 1 1.. 1,'. Sabjiigalinu ol F.ida. 

.339. M ill'ilel' ol ll.iiiu 

327 32.'>. ( 'aiijp.ti'iii . .ii *.!' ^ 'll. I, I in Imiia \o\.igri.] Ntai'hiis 
from the linin', to tin- 1 ii l i i'. 

323. J)ealhof Vlexaien-i ai 1 Ion. Sei oud Sannii'.r wai . 
tweiity-om* yeai-.. 

321. Fir-.t w.ii* ariiony tin of A lexatidej .* 'fhe 

lioiii.iM'. an i( iiilLi* li» tin* S tiiiiiili - and pae^nn.hi the \ok.‘ ai tie* 
(.'aiidiiK* Fork.s. 

315. Tlieb.‘s irbiiilt liy < 'ii*. -.mib i. 

313. Samnite vieltirx .if L.nitnl >■ 

312 Battle ol ( ia/a. \ii*loi \ ol I’lo . rn\ .m'I S.-li in ns .i\ »-• 1 1,*- 
iiietiiin, Poliorcetf'!. Pm-iIiws, Kijig o! F.p . j . d'le .Xpj.iaiiwuy 
and aijindm t >. eoiisti ueted {(). 

3.01. Siege of Bliodi s b\ 1 > 111 . <1 1 III-,. 

3o|. Battle ol Ipsiis. Final divi mn ol' '.!• .. 'Oil' :A donmii mi-«, 
:tOi) (.-//vv/). ( diaiidiagupt i oSandi.iconn ,1 , l;.i . 

make.:i tie.ity with Seleiieus l''ouiid.it Mn .4 Anlio.li lij .'>i*l». ulL.s. 

Athens besieged and taken h\ J>cnie!nii‘- 
'29' 2'‘n. 'riiiiil S.ininile w.ii 
235. Battle ol Sentimim. 

2'*>7. Bllth ol Al’ihiinedi Mhed, 212). 

2 6. Tlu' llorUnsian hw' pi--,.d .it liome; ’O'; d* ckired 

bin.ling oil iht* wliole people. 

2s I Alfv.indn If. hlc.uv i.auid.d by I'tohni’, .Sob-r 

2MI. Ach.eall League i.- (aMi .in -i. hiV;...i;io! llal\ liy I’viTiiUA. 
Bllth ol ( ’hi\sippiis (liied, 2o/i 

279 1 U ll[)tloli t;l t he \ Oilli ,5 in. 1 i Ii eee I'll .it pit In 1 " i i < ii.'jol at 

RiCie . 

*2i 1 L it tic of BelJM t'lil Mil Fv 1 • Im > di !• ateii, 

269. .'“'ih i r nionev lii.-t < o.:,,*d .it Loim* 

2'k''. Iil losll'. lloiit i.dn d, 

265. Rome .siipicnie o\ir .ill 
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C t he li'oiii.i 

11-. 



23;i, The g.it** of.l.iiin,. .'.init 

2 51 liii til of C.ito Majoi idled, 1 iFb 

227, I leoini-nie war bf;:;iii^ 

22ii. Retoiins of f 'icoinenes ,it 

255-220. The G.inl . li) 1 M n dp.ie (Ir.i: 

219. Siegi‘ of S.iguniiiiii b'. llmiidMi. li';:.nning ol .mm ond 
Punie war. 

21''. March of ] liiiinili.tl fioiu >; 'in J'llo It.dv. l\issa;r,. nt the 
pMvneeM Mini the ,Mps Ii«lll'''> ol ‘{le 'I n iiiiis and the 'fubia. 

217 . ILiiinil'ilb pe- .i..! of il.r peiiiiiin B.itlle of l.-iko 
Tr:i''iiiieiiu.s. d’lie two .Si Ipio ■ leiit toSlMiii. 

216. B.ittie of ( .inn.e. .Mli.m, e ot IJ mnib.il with Rhiiip 1!. of 
M'Lecd\ilii:i. 

214—212. Siege .Old '.iplnii ol S\i.icii-e by Mai’ielhiM. 

211 . Defe.it and ih .itl^ ol tin tv\i> Si fpioj, m Sp.iiii. Capable- 
Ciovered ]»v Rome. ('ompn'3 ot .Illde.i ly Antiochiu. 

211 205 . Fii>t .M.tei doiii.m war. 

207 . Battle «»f lie* .Mit.inius; ILi-idrubal deteated i.tid ''lain by 
the Roman.s. I'lr.sL gold eoin.ige at Rome. 

204. Seipio coiidiiets the war in .Vfiica. Siege of Utiea. 

V. - yi 
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•, « 

202 B.O. Defeat of Hannibal at Zama. v *. 

-201. Treaty of peace ; end of second Tonic wWPr* . 

* 200-197. Second Macedonian war. . , • - 

198. Flainiiiinus prociaima liberty to 'the Qreeks. 

197. Battle of ('yiioRcephelte. Philip defeated by Flamininns. ' 

192. Philo|)ienien pi'sctor of the Achiean League. 

192-190. between Uio Romans and Antiochus the Great. 
Battle of Magnesia. 

188. Tho law.s ami discipline of Lycurgus abolished by Philopce- 
meu. 

184. Dentil of Plautus. 

179. Persi’us king of Macedonia. 

172-168. Third ^lacedi>iii<iii war; — battle of Pvdna, victory of 
jEinilius Paul us over IVrseiis ; Macedonia made a Homan provini'c, 
142. 

168. .lenisalein t.aki'ii by Antioeliiis Kpipbanes. 

167. Revolt of .hid.is Al.'iceahir.iiH. His occupation of Jerusalem 
(exccjit the eitadel). Id;'). 

166. First eomedy of Terence performed at Home. 

160 -lf5, lli]»p:ir( ljus ilourishc.s. 
ir>9. Death id’ 'I’nrlice. 

149. Third I’linie war begins. 

149-Ktlk Lu.sitani.in war, • Viriatbuseomimindsibc Lusitanians : 
fall of Numaiitia, Dili. 

146. Home <leelares war again.st the A*'.h:ean League. Carthage 
taken and destroyed by Seipio, Corinth l»y AInmmiua. Province 
of Africa constituted. 

188. Birth of Sulla (died, 78b 
lJU-182. Servile war in Sicily. 

132. Laws of Tiberius (liacchus passed .at Rome. Graechiis 
murdered. Kingdom of Perganius bcrjiuMthed to Home. 

121. Heforins of Cains Orai'ehns. Ciai'chns Tiiurdcrcd. 

116. Birth of Vairo (died. *.‘S). 

113. Tho Ciinbri and 'rmtones inv.ide (iaiil. 

111-106. .Ingiirlliine war, <'(»ndiieted hy Metelluaaml Marius. 
109-101. War of b'oTiie uilh the Ciiiihri and Teiitoiies. 

106. Biilh of l’oin])eY and of Cicenj. 

102. A’ictory of Marius over the T(.utones at Aiiuai Sextisii 
(Aix). 

lOl. A'ieloi viif .MarinsovertheCinibiiat Vereelhc. Kmlofthewar. 
100, Biith of ( ’. .lulins (\esar. 

9.'!. Birth of lajeretins (died, r»r»). 

90-88. The Social (Italian) war. 

88. First Alithiiilalic jvar, CIniI war of Marius and Sulla. 
Sulla o«’cnpie.*j L’oiue. 87. Marius relak<’s Ihnm*. Proseri]»tioii. 

86. Death of Marius Alliens .vtoiiiied by Sulla. Birth of 
Sallust nlied, 34) 

84. Snlla makes jie.'M'e vitb Mitbi idalc-'. 

83. War with Marian ])arty in Jtalv. 

82. A’^if torv at the ('olline Calc. Occupation of Romo, Dictator- 

fihif). Pi'o.seriptioii. 

70. IbtiMinent of Sulla (ilies, 78). 

79 72. Civil war of Sertorius in Sjiaiii ; and of Lepidns and 
Catiilus in Italy. 

74 fjf}. Third Alithridalh- war:- 73-72. A'letories of Luenl]ii.q. 

Seivile war in ll:i]y. S])ni'1c)ei]s deft at(‘d byt'iassiis. 

70. ('onsulship of Pompeyand C ras.suq. Birth of Virgil (died, 19). 
69. A’ictory of Lnculliis over Tigram-.s. 

67. First ajtpear.iTice of C;esar. I'ompey reduces the ])iratps. 

66. Lneullu.s recalleil. Pnmpey .sent intt* Asia ; ends tlic war. 

64. pnm]»ey leihiee.s S>ria to a']ti<i^ inee : .lenisalun taken, 63. 
63 Birth «if A iigUHlu.s. Seeotid eon.sjuiaey tif (’aliline. Urulion.s 

of Cicero. 

6o. Ponipey, C'sesar, and f'rassiis, foim the first Triumvirate. 
f*9. Birth of Livy (diet!, 17 a.d.) 
f»8 The (lallie war begins. 

65, .*54. C.Tsar invades P.ntain. Crassu.s in the e.nst ; defeated 
and killed by tlie Parthiaiis, 53. 

52 .51. (':eMai\s war with Verciiigetorix. Murder of Claudius bv 
Milo. 

51. .Subjugation of Caul eomjdetetl. 

49. (. ivil w.ar betwt't*u Cjpsar ami ]*ompey. Pom ])ev driven from 
Italy. Tlie Pom I >eians defeatctl in Sjmin. (V^ar rlictator. 

48. Battle of lMiai>alia. JBunler of I'ompey in F.gypf. Ciessar 

and Clenpatra. 

47. C.'e-.ar tlictaior again. War in Fgypt. Parlial de.sfnietion 
of tlie .yexamliian library. Osar defeats IMuirnacc.s at Zfda 
(Ke?/!, nV//, } ?ci) 

46. A frican w ar. Batt le of TbapsuM. Death of Cato. Reforma- 
tion of the calendar by (Vsar. His triurnpha. 

45. War in Spiin. Battle of Miimhi ; - defe.i,t of tlie Pompeians. 
Ca\<»r rater Iwprratnr for life, Di(»tator. 

44. As.sassiTia1ion of Ca.sar. Flight of Bruins and Cassius. 
Antony master of Home. Corin'h and Cai*thago rebuilt. 

43. Battle of Mutiua. Second triumvirate — C. Oetaviiis. M. 
Antony, M. Lepidus. Cicero nut to death. Birth of Ovid (died. 
18 A.D.) * 






LepiduBdram 



30. Deaths of Atiboby- 01)^ 

29. The Gate of JauBS shut ■. ■ 

27. Caiaar is made emperor forv* 

Augustus. ' \ ' r.. 

25. The Gate of Janus shut ' !; ■ ^ 

18. Impeiial dignity recoiiR^lbd ; 

17-7. Temple at Jentsalcxn t^buiitJfyjiEu^ 
1.5. Victories of Drusus over the 


ilimiL Deaths of.'Bi^l^ Bnd CasBltUL' 
Boinan. world./' • ^ ''‘■'r 


Xflut W diwijisgi;; 

\ '• ’’ ’ 

Me- '■z& 

ives " 


&i.indl2AA:^: 




12. Invasion of Germany by Dru8US;;;.j/t..\4|5^ 
11-9. Campaigns of Tiberius in F$UUoiii^]^‘* * ** 

4. Birtb of Christ, according toilTsi^^^, 
Herod. 

4-6 A.Th Cnm]ijiigns of Tiberius iiJQ* 

9. Deatructioii of Varus and three ^ 
Hermann (Ariuiiiius). ’ 

14. Death of AuguatuH. Accession of 



tmdar 


1 4-16. ( ’iimpa^ii's of Gcrmnnicus in ,Gormiai]^;V^ * 

23. Iiilliience of Sejanus. ' ’ 

25 or 26. Pontius IMlate. governor of 
27. Tiberius relirea to Capreai. . . .V 

33. 3’he Cnieifixion, according to £u^biui|'j['^29t- i 
Lnetantiu.s, Augnstine, Origen, ami other Attth(^|l^ \ 
37. Aeces.sion ol (’aligula. Birth of JosBph]^\-^^^ . b . 
41. Clamliiis emperor. -/b'?*';’ / . • 


6f Aulus Plaa- 


TaieE^ p^BbEer to Eoma. 

ViciOJlr of 





43. Kxpcilition of (Uaudiiis to Britain. 

Hus. 

47. London founded by A. Plantius. . 

50. Defeat ami eajiture of Caractacus. 

54. Nero emperor, 

61. Iiisnrreetion of the Britons , under ; I 
Suetonius Pauliiius. ' 

64 Home on fire days. PerKeeution of Ckjrj 

65 I’O- De,aths of St Peter and St Paul. , 

66. .lewisb wnr begins, coTuluctcd ly Ves|lii«i^^ 

68. Galba em]»eror. , V 

69. Dtbo, Vitellius, Vesnashin, emperors. - 

70. Fall of .ItTiisalem, taken by Titus. 

71. The Gate of Janus closed. Triumph of Veil 
Tlie jduloso]diers expelled Iroin Rome between 

5 b. Agiicola comimiiids in Britain. ...Lj'. 

79. Til us emperor. Hereulaneum and Pomp^' 
erufitioii ol Ve.su vius. Dealli ol Pliny the Bidet.' *. 

80. Advance of Agricola to the Tay. ’ t' ■ 

Doiiiitian emperor. '' 

Agiicola defeats the Caledonians, and sa0B 
Daci.nn war begins. , ^ 

The idiiloMophers again expelled from Rom^ ' 

I'erseeution of Christians. St John bonii^i^ r 
Nerva emperor. •, i v>-^ ''''•".V, -i'/'A' '. 

rlutardi flonrislieH. ■ . 








81. 

84. 

86 . 

90. 

9.5. 

96. 

98. 'rnijaii. 


103 10/. Subjugation of Dacia, &c. 

114 117. Trajan’s e\]»cdiUun to the. Kost. 

117. Hadrian emperor. Con(|iieHts of Tri^aii 
Eujihrates nuide the easb-rn frontier of the empmV* 

P20. Hadrian visits Gaul and Britain. 

121 . 

130. Birtli of Galen (died, 200). . 

132-135. Second Jewi.sh war,- - Barchochebos^loa^^.tlie 
1.38. Antoninus Pius emperor. The empirB'.iti^ ^ ^iyfl^^y.- / 
1 39. C''m|ue.stjs of Lollius U rbicus in BritaiiL' 

(Grahaiirb Dyke) built. 




169. Death of Verns. 

180. (V)intnodiis. , . , 

183. Successes of Ulpius MmellUBin Bri^ 
the name Britaniiicus, 184. ^ 

18.5. Birth of Origen (died, 

190 214. Tertullian (loiiriHlied. • . ' 

193. I’ertinax em^iur, xnurdetsd* 
em]»iro. His rivals, rescennius Nigw a 

194. Se veins emwror alone* . 

106. Capture of Byzantium after 

197. The QnartodeciiULon 

198. Caracalla ii0ihcd\4l‘ 

202. Peraecutiou of ' 


tahiti 
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" v 208. Expedition #)f Scvottts to Invasion of 

202 ; his wall con^l^ted, 210k • "■’'u 

‘ of Ifevet^ at yorl^ ^pifttioaUa li^ 

I •'a'-'" ' ’'^ii‘V'<‘' '* ■ I , * ' ‘'i'i' 

^ Alomanni, Gcnnajd'' 


■«2U. Death 
' » ‘"Otfc# iSiiiurden'd, 

’ l^Tst ecntact 

.. .tidbea on the upper 

„ 5'C|tS5i-?iKl355 ‘ 

', 1 488.' Dimolui 

r’ Pursiim ^ 


. ' VwaeQiitjth 

'i’he Oot^B. 
: //•diapps 111. cuiia^ 

:c\;.vx , 24 K 0(»rdlah^i>..^ 


^oalns emperor* , 

I'ompire. Foundation of the new 
' the Sassauidai) by Ardshir 

) ; tnurdored and succeeded by Moximin, 

„ . . ^sixans. / 

^'t^piemis and Balbinua (jointly), nnd Oor- 


244. 'CjordiaDti0.'in'^ 
. 249. l)t‘t:iuH i ' 


i^tS'Sa;)or, king of Persia, 
dered iixid suceeeded by Philij) the Arahian. 
,^V 'SSO, IP'i edict for pJTseeuiioii of Chris- 
tians puhlislied," ilFint invasion of the empire hy the fiotlis. Death 
.of Decius and hiD^^son^jin the campaign of 251. 

. • , ‘ Util. Galluscinpeipr. 

y, ,.v ' 252i Pestilencff Ibenns^ and lasts fifteen years. 

i li68* liTuptiott'vpf. Goths and Burgntniiaiis into Mre,sia and 

. ' ■ j^luiiionia. First appearance of the Fnmks in (iSanl .ahniit tlii^^ 
•j,','' time. • ••, V;- • 

284. Valerian Mperor. His son Gallionus assoeiated vrith him. 
Persecution of ChiMians. 

288. TrupezdS'^Sn b)r Goths. 

259. Sapor tava^e^ Syria. Valerian taken prisoner. 

260. Gallicnus i^ld emperor. The Thirl y 'I'y runts, betwet-n 2<»o 

and 268. . . . ' , 

262. The in Macedonia and Asia Minor. They desUoy 

the temple of Ephesus. Antioeh taken by Sa]>or. 

263. The Franks invade Gaul. 

267. The lleilili invade Greece, and are. repulsed by T)evip])us. 

268. Claudius emf^ror. 269. He defeats the Goths in Miesia. 
270. Aui^ian emperor. Victories over the Goths ami the Ala- 




272lf Expsiiition of Aurelian to Palmyra. 

' 278. Capture of rt;"rAyrtt and of Queen Zenobia, 

276. Taeitus.>4hiperor.' 2/6. Prolms emperor. 

277. Propus drives the Alamanni from Gaul. 

Cots emperor. Expedition to the East. 

‘ . { ■< .Kioclotiah emperor. 286. !Maxiinian joint emperor with 

of Carausius in Britain. 

^ ‘ 262 .^:' Victory of CaraU8iu.s over Alaxiininn. 

f V Galeriiis named Cie.sai.s. Division of the 

' ! ‘ 20i Britain recovered by Constantins. 

,- V ‘ of Alexandria by Dioclotiun. Persian war. 

■ ' ''V 22$; '^nstantiua defeats the Ahimanni n<M»r hantcies. Defeat of 

- ^ 808., ;l?jBrsecution of Christians hy Dioi letinn. 

. 806;;"Ali'4icaticdx of Diocletian and Maxiniiau. ('oiistantius and 
, \ Beginning of moiKislieisju in K^ypt under St 

WfcC •P''i£ *60& l^eath of Constaiitius at Y oik, ProulaniiititHi of Const mitine 


, ^:.iJ[Uv<jlt of Maxen tills. Six emperors Elevation of Liciniiis, 

Bicomedia to stop tlie pt‘r.s<'cn1ion. 
death (»f Maxentins. 

-* .Defeat' »nd deatli of Maximian. Edict of Milan, by 

. S V7i? T i..:..:.... i-..- .-..1 


• deatli of Maximian. Edict of Milan, by Con- 

^ .J^jfttofdue-aUdlLiieinius, for general religious toloratiuii. 

V; the two emperors. , 

■C.. ..CoJxWutioe sole eiiijieror. 

-'y:*," k.‘l''^^’V324.- Fcmji^atioti of CoiiHluiitiiiople ; dediented us eupilal of the 

:l.« ? V‘<¥“il^!4;^Xor884). 

i . ; ■ 925<'].'J9m^Qeral Council of the Chnivh meets at Nira-a. 

ti " ‘ , 826/^W@USalus,patriarcii of Alexandria. (.\mtiover.'>y withArius. 

■ ■' 836. .Be&i^iidf Anus. 

-v. -,.'*' B8f. ‘Q4|l]^b.^Qe II., Constans, and Constaiiliiis II. joirit- 
k • . ' •, <mipfirorifr'.':;83$' Death of Fiusebiiis. 

' ^IT/^Sdl^fBardica. , 

‘ • ; i !846r the Goths (died, 38S). 

I'Y 380^-83$^; l^tofMoguentiiis. 'Defeated bv (onslantius. 

, 89jrw.;r M^:;«iian over tno Alaiiianm at Argeiilomtum 

• ' W bhto, edict TOCallilig the hanished bishops 

. toleration pnhlishod, 862. * 

'i'rt/'' ■ ‘'Bov. Phmaii,%djKi’« Julian killed. Jovian emperor. 

■y 864. yUona joint cmpcroi-s. Final division of 

867-369. TbsOimiwin Britain ; aids against Piets and Scota 

... 


,878. yr^r with Gie Quadt Gratian emperor of the West, with 
V[«lentinian II. Invasion of the Hims. 

^..-.876. Valens allowa the Goths to settle in Thrace* 

; 876. Constantinople threatened hy Ooth.s. 

', ^879. Theodosius the Great emperor of the East. 

'‘881. Second General Council, held at Constantinople. Pagan 
rites prohibited. 

382. Alaric king of tbe Ootbs. 

883. lievolt of Maximus in Britain. 

390. Final sup])ression of PoganiMn. lilassacre at Thessalonica. 
Death of On gory of Nnyianziis. 

39.3. Tloiioiins i*iii])i‘ii'r of the West. 

394. Theodosiiir, m;mtr» of Ihe whole lionian w’orld. 

89.5. ^ Dejith of Thend<if^ius. Areadiiis em]u-ror of llu* East. The 
Ihiiis invade tin* rastun provim-es. Augnstim- made bishop of 
Hippo (died, 4.‘l(h. Alaiu- in Gicece. Stili«‘ho attains chief power 
under Honorins. 

396. Tin* Briton-} adc aid of |]r)nMrius against Pic's and Scots. 

397. Deaths of Marlin dl Tt'iiis and .\in)»ros(‘ (»(’ Mil.an. 

398. Chijso.stoni bi'slio]! df ('dnslantinojile (»lir(l, 407). 

400. Abiib* ravages Halj'. 

403. Battle of pi»ll nlia, defeat df .Maiie by Stilielio, 

406. The Vandals, Al.ini, and Sm a inxade Gaul. 

408. Theodosius 11. t‘ni])r?‘or of Die Esi.st. Stilielio slain at 
Pavenna. 

•109. 'J’he Vandals, .Al.mi, and Si: vi invade Spain. 

410. Sack of Bonn* l)y Alaib*. Dea'Ii of .Marie. Pelagiiia begins 
to preach about this tune. 

411. The Roman legions recalled from liillain ; iinal witlnlraw'al, 
about 418. 

il 1. Maiiiage of Ataulpbus, king ot the Goth"!, to Plaeidio, 
•laughter of 'J'heodo.sius the Gp-iit. Peisienlidu of GliiLstiaiis in 
Persia iH'giiis ; lasts thirty ye.ars. 

420. J)eath of St .leroinu. 

4‘J3. Death of Hoiiurin.s at Ravenna. 

•125. Administration of .Aetins begins, lasting alimit thirty years. 

428. Nestorius ])ntrinrch of Coii'^tantiiiople ^banislnd, 485). 

429. The Vandals under Genseiic invade Africa. Death of Theo- 
dore bishop ot Mop.^nestia. 

431. Third Geiielal Gonneil liehl .it E[»hesus. ' 

•133. Attihi king of the Huns. 

438. Theodo.sian Goile pnbli.sheil. 

439. 'fhe Vandals surpii".* G.itlhage. 

4'JU. Leo 1. (the Great) bishoji of Rome. 

442. Treaty of jieaee hetwi'cn Valeniinian jind Gi'iiseric. Attila 
in 'riiraee ami Maeedoni.i. 

4 !•>. Message of the Ihitons to Aetins fdr aid against the S.ixona. 

417. Attila ravages the Eastern ein]>ire. 'fheddosins (‘omdndes 
treaty with Attila. 

•119. 3'lie Robber-Gonneil of Ephesus. J.aiiding of the English 
ill Britain. 

450. 1 )eath of Theodo.sius II. 

4.51 Invasion of Gan I hy Attila. A’ ietory of Aetins at Chalons. 
F»»nrth General ('onnei I held at t haleeilon. Mondphy.''ito contro- 
versy begins. 

4.52. liiv.'ision of Italy bv Attila. Foundation of Venice. 

4.53. Death of Attila. Dissolution of his einpin*. 

45.5. iSaek of Rome hy Genseiie. Inteiees ion of Leo. 

4.57. lleiigist founds kin^ddiM (»f Kent. 

461- 467. Role of Rii'imer. Sevi-ins iiorninrd enijK-ri'r. 

462- 472. (’omjnesls of the A’lsigdtl.s in Sp.dn .iiei G.nil. 

465. Great tire at Const !nitino])le. 

47.5. Romulus Angnslidns » nipemr of tlie W e^i (b.mi'-hed, 476). 

476. Gdoaeer, king ot If.'dy. I' nd of NVe-tmi 1 mpne. 

477. l)}*ath of (h-nserie. i.,iinding of d'.li i. md Niutli Snxona in 
Biitain. 

•189. Earthquakes at Constantinople, fort} «iriys 

482. Clovis, king of the Eiank.s Tie* Umottf.i of Zeno pub- 
lished. 

186. Victory of Clovis over Syngrins :il , Poissons. 

487. Theodoiie, king of the Ostiog..! In., ihr. -.iteiis Constantinople. 

489 493. Conquest (*f Italy by Thedd..rie. 

4‘.H. Sloimiiig of Amleiid.t oy .Ell.i ; kingdom of tlie South 
Saxons established. 

493. Gdoaeer slain. Tlieodoiie. king of Itrdy. 

•495. Lnmling of Ceidie and NVe*!! ^.ixons in Britain. 

496. Vietiny of Cio\ i^ over Maiiiaiini at 'rolbiiu*. His baptism. 

500. Missions of the Xestoiiaiis hegan • ally in this eeiituiy. 

502 .505. IVrsiiiM war. Sie,ire ami leeoxeiy of Arinida. 

.507. Vietory of Clovis f»ver the Vi.sigoDis. 

510. I*aris nnnh* the .seat of the Eranj^ish monaivby. 

.511. Diath ot CloviA. PartitiatU of his kingdom. 

525. Boetiim put to death by Tlieodone.. 

625-.526. Antioeh de.itroyed by eariluinake. 

827. .Justinian enipeior. Eir.st edilion of bis Code publifilied, 529* 

528. 'Pile Beiiedieline Order founded. 

I 820. Bollsarius general of the Eastern iirmies ; ile.feati;) tho Per 
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fiiaiis at Dam. FAiicLs of Justiuian against the ])hilosop]ii‘i'.s, 
heretios, nu<l pagsius. 

Wl. Chi)Mor.> king of Persia. Plague begins, which ravages the 
empire lifly y«'ars. 

53*2. Tin* Pandects proinulgateil by .lustiniaii. Sedition (the 
yihi) al (\)n>tan(inople, suppres-sed liy Jiidisariiw. 

633 r*34. Lielisaiiu.s conipiers Gelimci; end of Vajidsil dominion 
in Africi, 

63;‘» T' ln. The Gothic war. 

Piclisarni*. tdl.cs Rome. 

.037-r)3S. Siege of lioiiie by Vitigi-s. | 

r)3l>. Oi Miuetion of Mil.uj it\ iln- Goths. The Pr.uik'j in Italy. 
R.i\eima tab II by Prlj,‘..inu''. .\ijtiocli l.iki n .nni phiudeied 
by (’lio^hn •'t. 

r>4l. Tolil.'i king cf till n'ti(»g<>l]is. Ab.ditiou of tlie » ou^iil.ite 

by .lii’.tiniaM. 

6P-. K.ii tiiijiiak* and pl.ejne a^ Goiistantiiiopl' . 
bir). Rome bi-'^iegid b\ Ti'lilii. Ihace bit\>ei‘ii .luslinidii ami 
Chosioes. 

Mb. Roiio* t.iki II bv Tmila (rt'i’oviMi il b_\ I'l li- ilius, r»17). 
Colli roV(‘rv\ alMiiii iln “T'i o Gli:i]'t(i' ' lx gin ' about t]ii-> time. 
r>47. KiiiLi;ib)iii •>! Remn i I loiiiidi >1 ]i\ (da. 
r»4lb Rmiif auaiii lai.i ii b\ 'fotila. 

'I'ih tiiiiiii.' iiivadid b_\ Sl.uesa’nl !!iiri>. 
fifiJ ‘J. IoImiiii ot tl;. i.iiindar liy (In \iiii'-nian:> ; their era 
li.\ed. Tlie ^lilvUi im iiitroiiiierd into KuMip*. 

hi ilh ol 'I’ollla. l'oiii|Mest of L’niiH' i'\ NaiMS. 

I ll’ll liriii lal ( 'olMiidl lii'ld .iJ < 'oli^l Oil lOople, l.lefeat aild 
dcatli of Teias, king of the liolle,. j 

fifit, Jlfli.il I'l the Ki'aiiks and Alalir.MH l'\ NaTM-.s. | 

Tiod. Gh.ii eai tlM|U.ike at Gon.''tanlniiij'l< . 1 

Cloiaiie Sole king uf ilif 1 -mij1.‘ tdl bis dealli in .btJl. | 
Einl ias>) «i| till' Avals to t'onslaiilijioji]i‘. I 

Ti'J’J. Piaer for titty }eais coiMlndid betvvi'eu Justinian and j 

IJiosineM. • 

r>«»a. hiallis of Iti liMunis and .In-iiti'aii. Justiiiiis II. einjuioi | 
Etlndbi rt king of Ki iil | 

6i‘id .' 1117 . The Loiiibaid- m jiRmiim wltli tlie Aval-* diestniv the j 
kiligdoiii ol tile (Jep'.dii 'll I’aiiliulilJ 

6b).s-,,7i. ('.iiinuist (-1 liily b\ Ihi. Loiiibaids, Kx.uchate of i 

nuvi'iiiu e^tabli^.lii <1. I 

57i'orri7l Piiitli oj .Maboiiii'i. 

57-. ^Val' lirgiiis bt iVh < )i !l.o 1 m|'ire and Peisia I 

f»7tl. Tibi 1 1 ii‘* deft ,ii ■. t ill lo, at Melitem 
57!L 1 'ealli o) ( liou]'o«' . 

r»Sd Io'.mmI, kill" (it tl I Gotb in Sp.oii, eon\(.ile<i to tin 
(’alholi" t.iitli 

filKk (li<;.'oi \ i , ibi'lin !, bi Imp of b’ol.H . 

nOl. Maaine iliip'i-ii ol lli Ka^^ n-ooies ( Iiom'ocs il. to tin* 
Jhroiie o| Pt jsi 1 . 

rdt’i. KllU'doin of No' il'iiiiikila loiind'-d b\ P-llndliitb. 

.^’.•7. .\ll'l\.lot \'i 'O 1 lO'lalii! idlrd 

5ld*. b’t loj ill oi I'lii,'. !i -iva. l.\ t.|i_«oi\ tin- Gloat. 

t)Ol!. Soiiilii.iiV <il lb' l.j la.]i o| lioiiii ill Iviion 1| ilgt d by Pbocii^, 

ein[i'-roi ol tl.' 1 ■ 1 1 ''i-.li.i'. . ai ot .ii. I.lii, bojiuc 

tin i Si'i* III I .oli'kiii !■ niei. d 

Hhb .Malioiiif! |.•.,r• ]Jua< lius einjKioj 

(iftlio 

t>l t. ham isiMis ai.d A 111 , 01 1.1 t.ik' ii 1 _\ il.i- IN j^iaiis. 

tll.'i h. alb oj St ( 'imI.'IiiImm 

bid. 1 iiva'-ioii ol I' g\ pi 1,\ I’. 1 i iii- 

b,' Klit.'-ii’ ol M d.oiiii 1 I I 1.1 .Miiia to Mnlina (the llegiiaj. 
Pii-’Lot u I \p<'di:ion o| I i. ..I , '111 1 ; a.nst ib" I’oi.siaji.-; 
bg3 pallli of I;. dll. lii-l \i< 01 . 1 M,ili<»niel 

b’JfJ So uo of < 'oio taiitiii'ipii 1-1 ] '• I -i.iii - ,111(1 .\ \ ai''. 
b'J^. li.illi ol <lio-ioi.- II. 'Jo.'.v i-i pi .K'c b- tween ileraclill.-^ 
and Si 10. . 

bi.gi \ iGt ot I b la.'l'hs to .Iciii- il* I", 
b.t'j h. .itb (if M.dlollli 1 .\bu I'm 1.1 MM ( . d^ 
b.;l. \iitoi\ ot Kb.iiiil al Ajiiadiii ^'aplnic of Daijiaseils. 
UlJiM tl.i:d (.ili|li. Ai'l.iii bi bop ol I Hide l.)i Ilf 
ti lb. Pattb Ol 'lill;o'll .jild < .uli'Ma 1 oiii; !,t| ii.ii ol pijsailall. 
b‘'.7. ( alipli (iTiiai I i];i ’.bill ..Un:. .Mo. ijiic ol diji.ii loiiiided. 

b.js I '..Mijin M ol Sui.i lOiMjilileil b_v Ali'roil. 

b;i'i bJo Iin.i'io/iol j' •' v ]it and ( apliiit of .\it A.iiidiia. y:W/o.s/.s 
of Hil.i'in jiiil'lldiid .ilid ( ondeliilK d by tie blliop of Rolin*, 
Mono!lir!i;i coiiIomi-i-v 
bll. h' .illi ot Ib'i I* Iili>. 

b-lL' 'I III o-ii.Mis pope of Iloim : till' lirst culled .Noveieign 
[xmtitf.’' 

t»‘t7. Pii.''! iij'.a ion oi .Miici iiy tlie Siiiaeeii.s. 

6‘ls. f apfiiii of t \ piir . * ^ 

fi.')!. Y"/deg(id, 1 . 1-1 king o| Per^bi, killed by Till k.s. Death of 
Aidali, Iji.shoji of larnii-fariie. 

bfiJ-J ( (mijili'.st Rlmdes bvMoawiyah ; tlie t'olo&sll.s de.stroye«l. 
The Pof'.“, Martin J , goes to Gon.AaiitinopJc and is iinj»ris>oae.il by 
the emperor Constun.s II 


654. Siege of Conataiitinoplo by Moawiyah. 

655. Fonda, king of Mereiu, defeated mid tilled by Oswy of 
Northumbm. Convemion of Mercia. ** 

058. The cia][)cror Constans IJ. makes peace with Mi^awiyaL. 

663. Coiistiins II, received by Pope Vitalian ift. Kginc. 

664. Council of 'U'liitby, C^hlmun, the great^ Eiiglisli poet, 
Wilfrid ai-chbishop of York. 

667. Siege of (Jonstantinople by Yezirl. 

668. Tlieodon» archbishop of Cauierbuiy. 

670. KainvN'in founded. 9 ? 

67‘J. Siege of Constmitiiioplo by Sofien ben Aouf ; the attack 
rejieated yearly for seven years ; “ Greek lire *’ used. 

AVilfrid driven from In's see ; juvacliea to the Frisians. 

680. Sixth General (.knineil lield at < 'onslantinople, 

6S.0. Justinian II. emperor of the Mak. 

6S7. Death of Cutlibert., bishop of IJndisfanie, 

68b. Inu king of W'essex. Pepin d’llenstal (mayor of the 
palace) sole ruier of France (died, 714). Blllj^liun War. 

690. Diaitli of Arehbislioj) Theodore. 

692 698. Garthnge rediiccil, pillaged, iiTid burnt by Sal aeen'i. 

<197. hoge of Venice first elected lor life. 
t»99 (I59U i). Death of Hciicdict liiscon. 

709. Death of Wilfiid. 

710. First invasion of Sj»ain by the Saracens; comiucst by 
T.trik , fall of Podcri", 711 713. 

71 1. ( 'harles Martel 1 ides France as mayor of the palace Toledo 
taken by Turik. 

716. Leo the l.sauiiaii eiiiiieior. Siege of Oonstantiiioplc by 
Sar.ieens. The linlgannns eonclude a (ommiTciul treaU with 
'n.eodo.in.slll. 

7 18. Mission of Hniiifaei* in Geiijiiiny. 

719. Narlioiiiie taken by Saracens. 

721. Inv'asioii of Frani.e by Sar.ieens. 

723. (’onijuesf of Siiidini.i by S!Miieen.s. 

726. Death of Imi king of We.s.sex. First edict ol J.eo III. 
(The leonockisi) against image-woisldp. Siege of Niciea by tho 
S.iiaeeiis. 

72\ Rav( nnataki n by the Lnmliards (retaken by Eutyehius, 729). 
732. Ikilile of Toms, -vii lory of t’harles Martel ider the 
Saiaceiis. 

7tk'». Ileath of the Ven« ruble Pa'di . 

719. Gh.ii e.iit]ii|n.ike .it, ( onotaiitiiiople^, *n Thrm-e, and in 
Hitliwii.i. «' 

7ii. JValli ofGli.irles Mallei. 

7'14. Abbey of Fiild.i f-tiiiided by Pmniface. 

746. Gieat e.irflnjiuike in Sviia, Jhe plague for three years in 
llalv, Gleeee, .Hid Asi.i .Minor 

717 . '1 lie j'l.igiie at (’on.slantino]ile. 

7.-9. Tin- d\nasly of tlic Gniiiiiiide.s (ealiph.s) overthrown; the 
Abb.isid. s sueeeed, 

7.N1. The I'Aaiehatc ol R.ivcima coiiijtKTed by the Lombards 
uii(h r .\.doljdius. End ol the dominioii ot the E«.sterii emperors in 
(Viiti.il It.'dy. 

7.'»2. 'i’lie Meiovingiaii line endswilli dejKKsition ofGhildeiie JH. 
IN pin (/.r Ihtf), founder of I'.irjov iiiL-ian line, is crowned at Soi-'-sons 
b\ Ronitaee. Stephen 1 1. Jiope of Rome. 

7.’)1. 1 ouneil ol Goii'dantiiiople eomleiniis images, pictnir;.s, and 
the 1 1 In ili.x, and tiioMTilies the art of painting. 

75i'. Gi.iiil ol F.xarelifilc of Raveiimi and the Pentapolis to tho 
iN.pe. l.y IN pm. Hegiimiiig ol the b iiiporal ]»o\ver. SiegiMif Rome 
oy .\'-lo!phii-. Death of Ikmil.iee, apo.‘’tle of Germany. 

7;i»I. Goidov.'i iiiaile .‘.eat ot western caliphate by Abdelraliiunn I, 
7.b7. Rout ol the liiilgaiiiiiix b\ the enijieror Constantine V. 

7l'.k IN .1111 dal ion of Il.iglid.'id, .-•■at of tin* ealiplnite. Winter of 
763-764, the Rospli^oni.s and llie Ln.xine frozen. 

76f). The iniperi.d lleet de.sl roved by storiii on the Eiixine. 

76b. (‘Jiailes the (Jieal (Cliaib magiie) and Curloiiiaii kings of tho 
Flanks, Cliailes alone, 77’2. 

77u. 1 h.nle.s ni.iiTies the daughter of De.sideriuH, last king of the 
LonilianD. 

771. Cliaihs ie]mdiates his wife and manies Ilildegardu. 

774. Dvertliiow' of the LoTiibuid kingdom by Charles the Great. 
77b. His expedition to Spein ; battle of Roiicesvalles. 

7b0. lniage-worsbi]» re-e.Aablisbed by the empress livne 
782. Ill.i.ssin re ol the Sa.xoiis liy CliJirle.s. • 

785. Ilaioun Aliasehid caliph of Hnglidail. 

7b7. Seventh General Council, second of lilica’u, re-establishcs 
image- w'oi.sliip. Fiist landing #k' Norllinien (DttiiesJ in England. 
791. Clini‘le.M liolds a gieat eouneil .it Frankfort 
797-892. Irene sole eiiipres.s. 

hOi». Charles the (Heat crowned einjxsrov of tho Romans by Pope 
Ja'u 1 1 1. Extinction of supreTuacy of Piyzaiitinc cmjKU'ors at Romo. 
Egheil, king of the West Sa.xonH. 

801. Death of PauluB DiaconuK. % 

892. The Atlianasian (.‘reed authoritatively imposed by Charles. 
803. Limits of the. tw'o oinjnres settled by treaty between Charles 
and N icophorus. Massacre of the Bamiocides by Harouii Alrosohid. 
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804. of Alciiin (horn about 735). 

809. Death of IJUrouri Alraschiil. 

814. Death of (liarles tlie Great. Louis le IHbmmire emperor 
of the Ihunaijs and ain^ of Franco. 

813-837. Eginhard, historian of Charles the Great, flourished. 
*’816. C'oronaUoii of and his wife Henuenganla by the Pope 
at Kheiins. 

R’22, liouis <loes public penauco at Diet of Attigny. 

823. Corupu'st of Crete and foundation of C^indla by SaraciMu?. 
Khho missionary to the Northmen about tliis lime. 

826. Ansehnr, apostleft jf* the North, begins leaeiiing in Deimicirk. 

827. Kgi»ei't overlord of all the English kingdoms, (’olleelion 
nunle of the ea jdtularics of Charles the Great and Louis. The . l/in't- 
(jest of Ptolcniy translated into Arahie liy eoimuaiul of Calipli 
Alin a limn. 

831. TIjedocliinc of tliiusuhstantintion mainlaiiiedby Pasehadus 
lladbert. Controverted by llalianus iMiinnis. 

83.3. Louis does nublie peiiaiioe at Soissons. 

835. Festival of All Saints instituted aljnul this liiiic, 

830. Ethel wulf king of Wessex. 

810. L()th.‘iire emperor. (3i:iC -s IT. (the Ihild) kitig of Fmip*-. 

811. Koueii pillaged by Norllimen. 

812. I’i.ist i'uo.sen duke ot Poland. ^'illaI esl;il lislimriit i»f 
image uor.shij) by oouiieil of Ctuisl.mtinopli'. 

’ 813. 'rin* Piets subdued by Kennetli M‘Alpin. 'I’reut x of Vi*nlmi. 
Division «»f donnuion.s of Loiii-. among his tlim- -nm-. 

815. Persecution of Paulieians by Kn pre^-. 3’liei;i]or.i. Pans 
till eaten ed by Northmen. 

sit), 817. Rome threatened by I he S.n'.ntiis 
8P.1. Hiith of Allied the. Great. JViseeiition of (hilt-elialL l*y 
IliiK’inar. 

850-870. .loanues Seotiis K.rigena IIoiiHsImmI. 

851. Gieat victory of Ethelwiilf over the Nortlinwn at t K Kl* y 
855. Louis (of Havana) (unjieror. 

857. Plmlius jiatriareh o\' < 'onslantinople. 

860. Foundation ofKingjhiiii of Naval H' aliout thi^ tin *•. 

802. lh‘putcd fonnd.ation (»f Russian nionnreliy by Rmilv Pliulias 
exeommnnieare«l l»y tin* Pope. 

<S02--8<»8. Preaeliing (tf M«‘tho(lius and (\\riilnsin Miu im.i 
805. First e.vpedit ion nf Rns-.Ians lo (.'<in,'.t.mr’nMpi.- It.iK 

ravaged by SsiraeeiH. ’The forg< d iNsieLiL G idoii.iin adupiii’i !»v 
Pope Nieliohw (. about this time. 

807. Photius OS' '••.iminie^iti's the,J’o]ie. iJanl'iis 1, emperor of 
tlie Ea.st. 

868. Photiiis deposed hy eoiin* il it louin* 

860 870. Eighth Geiieial ( '"uni il, ledd at Con -1 ojl inoph'. 

871. .MtVed kingof We.M'v 

874. Norwegian settlement in lei-laii'i. 

875. Charles fllie H.ihl) crowihMl cnipcior at I.niiM*. 

877. Louis IL Ghe Stannneren ot I'l.ni' .*. S\ i.'.'u-.f iek«-ii 
by Saracens. 

878. 'I’he Danes ilefeated liy .Mfu d. P« a* i- uf Wrdmo;.- 

8S0. Metliodius perniitleii by tie* Pop' t«i < elebr.it - .Is v me .^-i viee 
in the veruaeailar ton.rii,. (Slavonian). 

8.81. Alhiitegiii bigms lii'n . 1 -.iMijj.iiiiie.il \.i!i'Mis .iboui Ibi. 
timo and eoiiLiniu's thei.i till t»lS. Gli.ii'i*'s I ] (. it be Fal ) enipeng- 
(de.po.sed 887). 

885- The Nortliiiieii mid. r Roif overrun N.u-.iu.j \.i-tlb.l lii. le 
by treaty witli Cbtiile.s the Sinipb-, PI 2) 

886. Siegi* of l*arih by the Mill tliiiiesi. ij.nVLitbi Pliibistipli, i » 
emi»ei‘or of tlie I'.ast. 

891. Death of Pbotius in exil.-. 

894. Sioge of Rome, ]»y Ariiulpb, kiny, of tierni.iny, who is 
crowded eni[H*ror, S96. 

.896. Exhuiiiatioii of the bo.ly ot Pope FoinioMi.^ bv ordn of 
Stephen VL; trial, eondemniitioii, aii'l (l.’gnd.ition .if Koniiosus ; 
his body thrown into the Tiber ; tlie pr.»eei-djMj;s .plashed by .)olm 
JX., 898. 

895. (diarlcR (tin* Simple) king of Frrmei 

899. liOuis IV. emperor, — last of the Cai lovingdaii line. 

900. Palermo siicke<l by Sami'eiis. 

901. Edward the Ehler king of Wessex. 

904. Tliessaloiiica tukcu by Saracens. Secoml expedition of 
Kussians to Cnustaniinoph*. 

907. Eud of tho Tang dyna.sty in China. 

908. Theoddl’a mistn'ss of lioim* ; slie oenipies the eastb* of St 
Angelo. 

909. Abu Obcidallub, first of the, F.itiniite ealiplis of Egypt 

910. The congregation of (.’liiny Ifumdeil. 

911. Conrad, duKe of Franconia, elected emperor. 

913. Constantino VII. (Porphyrogonil us) emperor of tlie East. 
915. Borengor, king of Italy, crowned einperol* liy I'opt* .lobn X. 
917. Defeat of Byzantine army by Bulgarians ;it Aelu;lons. 

• 918. Henry the Fowler, <luke of Sa.xony, elected king <if (h imau\ . 

925. AtlmlsUn^ing of the West Saxons. 

926 (t*ym/). Luwb of Hovvel Dda Kamuiouud by l‘ope Ana.stasius. 
' 929. Mecca pillaged by the KarmathiuuM. 
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934. Victory of lleiii-y tho Fowler owr IliingariaiJ.s at Mer.Mid.urg, 

936. Loni.s IV. {D'Oatrem^r), king of France. Cl to L, king of 
Gcmuiny. 

937. Victory of Atindstan at Brunanhiirli. 

940. Kdimind king of We.sscx. 

941. 'rhird expedition of Russians to Constantinorde. 

943, Duiistau made abbot of t Ibi.stonbiir} , ami chief mini.slcr to 
Edmund. 

916. Ldied king of Werssex. Fir.d. « inlias.sy of Liutprand tg 
Const. mtiiioplf. 

t*.51. (lllii I piit.'ldmid ki’ur of Ii'iiy ; Hei« i;gi r «!i i \'cii mv.tV. 

9.51. Loi li.-iih* king of Fi.ini’e. 

9.5.'i. \ieti)ivoi < )i ! II iivi-r 1 1 ung.ii i.iU'. in L.i'. ui.i. Edui''‘king 
of Wessev. ‘ ^ 

tOli. ll ini .hue 111 Ilf 1 )imd.in. Di.dli of Hugh ibe <Ii.aL eoimt 
of Pali.. 

95S. F.d'rar I.in>^ nf M.-ni.i; erowmi; .it IVitb, lO'i, md rowed 
by eight va'.sil l.no-,, (,n ib,- 

9.i9. Duustaii .'ll )ilie li'ip ol ( '.mbu I'lii \ . lt.>G j \.\gi‘d by 
Hel'enger. Hugh < Ijn-I ■irelncd 'llllv'* III I’l.ilpr by l.oli;!'!!-. 

1)60, 3'be .'sill,'' , I •, ;j I 1', 1,1 ( liiii I liiUlid'il, 

962, tHlo I, I imu II '-I . M'pi I..I .it ill.- Iioiii 'iis liv !’< p( .Ini.i: X 1 f. 

963. Dl'po-'i I loll lit 1 111 1 *1 Ip' ] \ ( )i ! I) X 1 . . pi II >1 1 j -t I '111 >1 il ' ' ' 1 1 pi 1 or 
ot the E:ist. 

i 975. Ell. . lei n loiij.ii' 1^ 4 ,f N i.'i plmi II , Pli"i i-. ir.'l .lohu 
/.iniisces. 

1)61. Revolt at Roiiu , r''iiiii I'f l"!,n \li Ibu e t.'iMi bv 
Otto. 

96.'i. SiM-oiid emlM-.-y .ij I'li'jiiii.! t'l < ■ .u -1 i ji » . U' . , li*-' lin 

plis'Uimefit liy Phoe.iv. 

9i‘i7. M.igd*d»ing 7ii:ide H‘ P nf.ipbbi ]iiii:i li' I’i' i ! 

969. .liibn I (/ifiii ..‘ 1 -.) i-ip I I II' ill! I '-I 

970 Srttlenu nt «'l P.iidi' i.m-' .it l’Ii,!:i'| 'j'l.i.. 

97‘k Gilo 11. einpi-ror ot tin Ri.iu I'l 

971 , l‘iip'> Hinedi.-t \ 1. stt.ingl'd .t' l.'":iii . 

IMcaid the .Mail \ r king ot I .n-j 1 i i,'i i i,,l. p;,!. 

97»‘i pMsihii. 11. I Hiilg.ii iilvtiU". I '! p. '.)! .,| li,, 

'* 79 . Etln-lred the riin id\ king ol I ngl .ri I 

V-iM'//e</). liiilh of A\ 1 . e'in.i id.i 'I, li’ni. ) i- .'n'l' ..istef 

lit Roiiii' 

Gitu 111. king o! GiimjiiN Gii-'"lii|(! 'rom 

I •el.md. 

'■•'•I Louis V. I) 1. n ^ of I I. \ .u-. 

I'lVing.m line. 
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e.xp.-dilioii «d‘ .Mabiiiiid lo liidi.i; 1 :Mit ui of m ]i. 

|025 (cf/vv/). Iiivi niioii I'f lino i« al lint, ilimi b\ (luiilo vii:!rio, 
1627. Ihilb ol Wdliini'if .Voim.ind\ Pilgi i 'M.igf of G.mi.to to 
Rome. 

JU29. FoMM'l.itnui ot Vvi-.i Lv tie- K'lMn.m-,. 
lu:;o. l>eatli ol M.dftiiu'l ol Cdia/ni. 

L)31. Ilenn I. king 'il I’l.inei . Fall of ihe e.ihi ii.Pe ol f oi.i.ivju 
1U33 l»em*di ‘ !\ |M*pe. 

1(»3.I. Df.illi ol S.ii elio the Giiat of .N.ixalif- uiM.sioij#*f hit 
bt.ites. Fouiid.iliou ol the kingdom.', of Gjisidc and Aragonf 
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C H E O n 'O L 0 ,(?, T \ • - 


1088. The Turkmans defeat the Gbaznivides and conquer Persia./ 
Fouudtttiou of the Seljukian dynasty. ^ / • 

1039. Hciiiy 111. em[>eror, Macbeth murd^ Duncant>]ULhg of 
Scots, and sttcccods him. Conquest of Persia hy. llogrul Beg; / 

. 1040-1043. Conquest of Apulia by the NonfilUis. 

1042. Kdwnrd the Confessor king of England. Restoration of' 
English line. 

1043. Fourth expedition of Russians against Constantinople. 

1044. Silvester 111. |i<)po three months. Gregory VI. buys the 
papary. 

104b. Counril of Sutri ; the consent of the emperor declared es- 
spiiliul to the election of the pope ; the etii])oror deposes three popas, 
appoints (.’lenient II., and is crowned by him. 

1047. Victory of AVilliam ol Isormaudy over the l)aronage at Val- 
^s-diiiies. 

104iS. Danmsu.s 11. j)oj)c thive weeks, said to bo tlie first ]>ope 
crowned. Invasion of the Kusti-rii empire by tlic Seljukian Turks. 

1049. Loo IX. ]»ope. Intrigues of llildcbruml at his election. 
l.tcagiic of the pope uml tlio two emperors against the Nonuans in 
Sicily. 

1050. CondeiniKitioii of llcrciigar at councils of lionio and Ver- 
celli. Hildebrand i rciited cardinal. 

1052. Visit i>f William the Norman to England. Dc.'itli of Earl 
Godwiiie. 'I’lie Pope and tbe emperor crJcbiatc Cliristmas at 
Worms. 

^ 1053. The Pope taken ]irisoner by Eobert (^biiseard, at the battle 

of Civitelhi (.Tunc l<»k (')j>en vujdure of (in ck and Latin cbinvbcs. 

1054. ^M.iebcth defeated Tiy Euil Siward at DnnsUiaiie (slain, 
1050b MichiH'l (-'cndnriu.s, patriarch nl' r<iiistantincple, a.ssuiiics 
tho title of IJiiivirsal J'atriarcJi. Tbe Pojjc and tlie ratriarcb ex- 
corn in uni c.ite ca<'li otlicr. 

105.5. Victor II. pope. Togriil Beg takes Baghdad, and resciic.s 
the caliph from his cnemic.s. 

1050. Henry IV. cm pci or. 

1057. Malcolm 111. ((/aniiiore) king of Scotland. Stephen IX. 

pope. 

1058. Nichola.s II. poiie. IVler Dainiaiii created cardinal (dieil, 

1072). 

1059. Kleetiou of the l‘o]»e vc^tiMl in the College of (’ardinals by 
bull of Nicholas 11. Bobert Giiisc.ird made <luke of Apulia and 
goiifaloniciv of tin- cbiircli. 

1000. Pliilip I. king ol France. 

1000-1090. CVuKpie.st of Sicily by the Nonmnns under (’ount 

Roger. 

1061. Alex.ander II. ]M)])e. Hoiiorius 11. anti-pope. 

3062. Laiifraiic abhol (»f(’jien. 


Moors uader;' Josef bdia taxfyn: enter Spain tt> aid lotl^Moene.* ^ 
BatUo pf^alii^:t^efeat of ^Iphonsp VI. v< \ i 

\ lE .(ftnlhs) of England. • ' 7 

' 1091* ' teken by the mpenor. . - > ' 

1002.' tlie Seljidyiaii 

empire. Founidatmo-pf (luights 

of Bt John of Jsffusalemj this time (t). 

1093. AnB6lmarcSbi^<>p^ 

1095. Council of Clermont Hennit. 

The first crusade proclaimed, Philip king of 

France and his wife Bortrada by 

1097. Siege of Nicoea. Battle of taken by 

crusaders and erected into a prlnci]^jVi^:^1liipi^^ Hall built 
about this time. v. * 

1098. Sioge and capture of Autioeb^ Whw ft principality 

for Bohemond. Tho Cisteiuian> ord^ king of 
Scotland. 

1099. Pascal II. pop. Siege and .'(»^il;t'iof. Jevusdem by 
crusaders. Godfrey of Bouillon Elected kiiig. -^ iBididaW Asettlon. 

1 100. William tho Red slain in the New FdresL'. : Henry 1. king 
of England. Woollen manufacture iutroduieed '^' England by the 
Fhuriiiigs about this time. Knights of St jQhh''4ktlea in Endaiid* 

1101. Invasion of England by Robert duke ef^Komiandy. ^ger ' 

11. (Guisuard), the Great, count of Sicily. 

1102. Disputes l)ctwoeii Henry 1. and Archbiri!^ Anselul about. 

invest it ur<*s. The emperor cxcommuiuiaited .by.'Popd 

Preaching of Peter Bruys against prevalent ‘Cn^t^titlpna» fV 
twenty 5 nMrs, ]u-ol)ably between 1100 and 139C/' ■ \\ ' Vi ' 

110.5. Invasion of Norimuuly by Henry I. ^ 

IV. deibroned by his son Henry V. ; excommuniMtiad and d)!ipriy 
of imperial dress. v . 

1106. Henry V. em]>eror. Battle of TiUChebral; Homy I. of S . 

England defeats nnrl captures Robert of Normandy,* and conuUdlb, ' 
the duchy. ^ 

1107. Alexander I. king of Scotland." Bohemond invades the ;,!-' 

Eastern eiii)»ire. * 

lios. Louis VI. {h Oros) king of France. Tfekty of peace, be^'^ * 
tW'<*en Alexius and Bolietiioiid. > ; ^ . h . ? * . . 

1109. Tripoli in Syria taken by crusaders and erected into 
county. mr ' ^ ‘ ‘ . 

lUo. Marriage of Maud 'daughtetM>f IlJnry E tori^a onperor, ’ 
Henry V. Treaty between the emperor and thO' Pojj^^rSspeol^g 
investitures concluded at Milan. - ‘/Sv.V'. ; ‘ 


1063. Dentil of Togrul Beg. 

1066. Harold II. king oi Fngland. His victory over Harold 
ITnrdt.ida ami 'fo'^tig at ,St:i!iifonl Bridge, Sept. 25. Victory of 
William the Norman et Scnlae, (llasting.s), Oct. 14. Norman 
conquest of England begins 

1068-71. Siege Hiel ca I it lire of Bari by tlio Normans. End of 
Byzantine doiiiiniiiii ni Italy. 

1070. I.aiilrane urchbishop of Canterbury. 

1071. .\1]» Ar^'laii, S« ljuk hultan, jlcfeats and takes prisoner the 
emperor Romanu'i IV at M.jii/ikeit. 

1072. J’alermo taken liy Kobeit Guise.ird. Malck Shah sultan of 
Persia. 

3073. Gregory Vil. (Hildebrand) ]Kij»e. * 

1074-1084. Coiiqin-st ol Asia Min<»r by the Turks. 

1075. Disputes nlnuit invt stitun-s bogiii. 

1076. JiTu.siilem token by tlic Tiirk.s. Earthquake in England. 
Matilda couiiie.N.** of Tu-Siuiiy (the (deal Couiitc.ss;. Henry iV. 
deposes the Pope iit (’ouiicil of V ornis. 'I’lic Pope, nt Council of 
Rome, deposes Henry ami ab.'.ohes lii-» siibjeels fioiii allegiaiiee,— the 
first senb-iiee of the kind. Henry i.s egaiii eM ommu ideated, 3078 
and 1080. 

1077. Siibn'.is5.!i>n of the emperor to the Pope at Cano.ssa. J^on- 
don burnt. Sri-ict gift of her staka ly ( 'ounte.ss JMutilda to the 
Holy Si*e. 

1679. The New Forest formed by William the Conqueror. T'drtli 
of Abelaril. Reform of tlie Calendar oidered by .Malck Sliah. 

1080. Thedueliv of Swabia given to Fiederit^k of Holieirstaiiifen 
by llio cinpeior Henry JV. IiitcrdK.'t hiid on Polnml, and title of 
king suppre.ssed by the Po[)e. Anti-po[)e Clement III, set ii]) by tlio 
cmpen»r. Vietoiy of the emperor over his n\jd Rmloll of Swabia. 

1081. Capture uml sack of Coristuiitiiiople by Alexius Coiiineims, 
Ayiril 1. Alexius crowned ein))eror, April 2. P.attle of iTura/zo, — 
defeat of tbe. eiiifieior Ale.xius by Robert GniM ai J. 

1082. Siege of Rome by the Einporor Henry begins ; the city 
taken, 1084. 

1084. Gregory VMl. Inisiegod in Sant- Angelo by tlie emperor; 
deliventd, and Rome. pilhigeiV by Robcit Guis^ard. Curihuaiau order 
founded Tiv Bniuo. 

1085. Toledo Uiken from the AruTis T»y Aly»hon.so VI. of Castile. 
Death of Robert Giiiscard. Death of (iregory VIL 

I08vr Domesday Book completed. Victor III. yxipe. The 


1111. The emperor urrc.sts the Poj^; obtaiua a luiu. ‘ . % 

inve.stiturc.s ; releases the I’ope, and is crowned Whim at Rotttft,* .4 
The Hunperor reoe.ived at (Jauos.sa by the OountesB 

her his vice-regent in liOmburdy. ,v. 

1 IPi. Connell of A’ienne ; excommunicates threnkpftli^; ; ' *1 ,* f';y 
1113. Bernard Tiecouics a monk of Citeunx. * PeaCfJ 
3114. Thurstan, arclibbshop of York, refuses consectmfi^^dj^ 
archbishop of Canterbury. ' ' > ■, • i- 

1115. Bernard founds Clairvaux. Death of MatHda,bounte$|;'ai^/(l^ ^^^^ 
Tuscany. . V ">v 

1110. itrcli of tho em peror itito Italy to take ykjia^Mion (il- 
of the countess, (.’ouiicil of the Lateran revokes tfi4TO4^eg4.cifw^:^::''V; 
vestitiire.s coucedcil to the emperor. .• -'vV.-;' - A e 

1117 1120. Henry 1. ill Normandy. AVar vdth 
earks of An jou and Flumlers. - 

1118. Order of Knight.s Templars founded. : 


.Taiuiary 1 9. His seizure by the Fraiigipanij Janiiaiy^94.^;‘*Appdfijl^,7^^ 
ment of anti-pope Gregory V 1 1 1. by the emperor. Jol!kilI?.O^Uje$^^ 
emperor of the Fast. Aludard tenches at Paris.' ‘ • '4^! 

1119. (’alixtiis 11. pope. Cistercian order 
Stephen 11 urding. ' ^5' ‘ * 


Cistercian order 


1120. Wieck of the AVhite Ship, and death Of '<‘WHwhn, 
lleiii'v 1. Preinon-stnilcnsian order founded by 

1121. Council of Suissous compels AltolaM'tq bot^hit^^oki^^f ' 

1122. Qmeordat of Worms. Tho dispute . aboAfe-.^^Sti^^ 
settled by the cm peroF.s renunciation. Abelard foniids'^iSpaniOieteX 

1123. Ninth Gem ral (^uncil (first of the Ijatei:;fin);y<^C0n9niui:i* ; ‘4 
tioii of the .settlement heHbcn the Pope and the 

1124. I’Jie ciiii»eror invades France, bntretMkb 
Hoiiorius 11. popo. David 1. king of Sco1daad:v]?tviy^l^ - -.y 

112.5. Lothaire IT. king of Germany; OppQS^aW/O&w dukia^ 
of Swabia, and Frederick, dukK of FrtfUCOhW;’t.‘k^:;f/®^^ v^'f' ’ 

1126. Visit of David of Scotland. 40 Henn&.E / 

1127. Roger, the great Count, jrecomiaea . 

Calabm. He canics on war with tbelV>peiAiit;lf^^ ' 

but obtains inyeHtituro the next year* . 
Anjou with Maiid, daughter of '' 

1128. Death of William of Nonqapdr^^ffriB^^ - > ^ ^^4 


Calabm. He eanics on wariwith tbelV>peiAi]|l;lfj|^^ ' 

but obtains iiivestituro the next year* . 
Anjou with Maiid, daughter of r 'u* 

1128. Death of William of Nonqapdr^^Ml^^ ' > ^^4 

1129. Henry of Bloift made biiiliopdf'*Jflbim^ 

in England. " . .■* ; ; '-V 

' •. ./p-'C ■ ;■ .'I , ■' 
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II. «n 1 i-popei Romt 

SicUy,.t^fvw;tf ^ 

ietmo hif oiftpitaL//^^ 

I'L 




11 .. eoi^fcv^irif Sifiilv. Af. king from Ania^ttti^-iuid 

Euroh of Glnny*c 6 iUiedlN^^ 
l^ooeiit,and 

iCbbesA of .tiio ^iVii>, 

^Venirfaloto j .falkof 

by Lothaire. Ijothiiira 
-^{n expelled by Anbcletos. 

/of Navarre and Aragon, and 
I . M of Brescia begins to preach 

Normandy, in Outtliir Castle. 

of Prance, married to Eleanor 

Jig Roger driven out of Italy bv 

]^a 3 i(J lects of Juatluiau disco verell 

jrOB Roger king of Sicily takt's the P«>| 
^'to oonurm him in his kitigdom. Death 
7 .'the schism. David, king of Scotland, 
defeated at the hatile of tlie Standard 
•irtr in England between adliiTcnts of Stenlnm 

aodJdaud. 

. , 1139 . Portum^^tiQ^ into a kingdom fur Count Alphon^to llen- 

/ rignez. of Connaught, visitsldairvaux snnl Home. 

V'- .Xwih Odni^ral (Moond of the l^utcran ). A mold of I ireseia 

' V Sa^mned from Italy. Henry of lllois, bishop of 

VM'i?* Wiiieliester, in England. 

. 1140 . Conneu'O^&ns, Beimard gets Abelard condemiiod. Abelard 

‘ of the Immaculatu Concepiion of the 

' ^ ’ .‘ Virgin irit^ 

;. •/'l.w . ; 1 x 41 . Interti^ .laid bn Prance by Innocent II. King Stephen 
prisoiibv;by Robert of Gloucester at the battle of Lincoln. 

' '• .Hand received'ltf ** l*ady of England.” Winchester burnt. 

" 1142 . Mabd-^jbesie^d in -Oxford by Stc])heii. Death of Abelard. 

, ‘ L Henry the Li^ dtl^e of Saxony. 


raiV'lbeathof 
his soa-ikd^w, 
..; 11 S 34 Innocteti 
crowned emperif’* 
Count K^r talU 
im. Deat^pf: 
seiiatfttion bf'p ' 
about this tim^ 
1 X 83 . Deal^^ 
Stephen (of 

1187 . Lonui*^ 
of Guienne befo 
Lotliaire.’ Dbai 
at Amalfi. 

1188 . - 
prisoner, 
of Ane^letifi, 
invades Eng] 
(NortliiBerton); 



On 


114 . 8 . Mauh^C<hnnenus ftin|M^ror of tbe East. < ’<*le«tin(‘ 1 1 . pope. 
i submiB$i(ni-''pf Louis VII. the interdict on Kranee is raised 


' . (dkltto pf V 
aodr* J 



/ 1144. Luetl^SL pope ; ho concludes a tivnty witli H«>ger of Sicily. 
The 'primacy of; the fhgrch of Toledo continued by tbe l*ope. 

““ kft;^thAmws fr* m England. Conquests of Noureddin, 
'eJEujTOnius in. pope. 

~;Gm9aae proclaimed by the Ho])e ; proaebc<l by St 
I of Greece by king Roger ; Tlielie.s ami Corinth 

a at Vezelai; Louis VMI. takes the eross. 
insurrection at Home, and expeU tin* Poim\ 
dbk, enter Spain. 

^^^ftbhot of St Denis, annointed reg<*iit of France. 
i,ied by Connvl and Louis vll., arrive at Coiislantinople. 
|tjR 0 r(|iitd>pnads in behalf of the Jews. Sup]jres.sioii of the Hen- 

liilKwn^edoc. 

iVll'iSh^'llin'i^trasaders reaeli Jerusalem, unsuccessfully bosieg«3 

aenA and return to Euroim. 

^, 8^49;. of Corfu from Saracens bv the Emperor Manuel. 

fatibh of canon law conijdeted hy Gritim ^beguu 
llyo'.ofjf^havtrea, 1114). Nunruddin conquers KdeS’.a. lVt»*r 
hU. Se7Uenr.es. Largo .silver terrestrial globe 

TSrt for Roger of Sicily about this time. Alumnae. liisL 

J^^SbAomon Jarehi. 

bAq'pf- Geoffrey of Anion. Invasion of Hungary by 

‘md^MbrofOuienno, divorced hy Louis VI 1., imirries llcnrv, 
_ .,,Mand?(lbnty II. of England). Fnjderiek 1., Ikirharossa, 

. MieVor of Romans. 

.\V^'^.fl68. TlUifeJf^.b^tween Siophon and Henry. Malcolm IV. king 
^ Scotland%\>A|lklta 8 iua IV. fiopc. Death of St Heiiiard. 

'■ ' *i'‘ 115 (^!:MlU)n^ (Plantageiict line) king i>f Ihigkiml. Death of 
■ i'j ' .Romr ofd^Iy*'. Noureddin takes Daiii.i.s(m.s and makc.s it his 
-y eeidtaL:-’V;;i£^ inarriea Constance of (’asLilo. Invasion of 
1^^ Ijy ^rWiyasa. Adrian IV. (Nicholas Hreakspeare) 

” ll3|./,Hbm;1lilSn Dietat Hoiie;ii,dia. 

Atne^of ffiittmrba^ by the Homans, strangled and hunU hy 


Older* of.,. 

depriwAL^ 
■ ■ 

S rUtei'/il^^ 






I. of Sicily (■xcoiiiiiiiiniriiti'd sitiil 
llitoUiiff iom by tlio Pope. Henry II. authon/cil 
‘sft.theeonquait of Jivhmd. Thomas Beekct 
Coronation of Frodcricdc Barhirossa at 

•^niakeR poaco with the. Po])e. Thu mar- 
.^ekwteo into a duchy. Death of Peter 

the emperor. The hank of Venice 
fe ^>?‘Heury the Lion. Diet at 

y"'*:.' . ■ • 
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1158. luvasion of Lombardy by the emperor. S^iege of Milan. 
.Diet of.Roncaglia. Heniw IL visits Louis ViL at Pans. 

‘.ixW;il59i Exitodition of Henry IL against Toulouse. War with 
..^rtmoe: ' Ale.xunder 111. pope. Victor IV. anti-pope. 

* 1180. Council of Pavia convoked by the emperor for recognition 
^ oLVietor. Excommunication of the emperor by Alexander. The 
/Alblgenscs Is^gin to attract attention about this time. Condemna- 
. tion and branding of Gennuu heretics at Ox fold. 

' 1161. Poacc between England and France. Po))e Alexander* 111. 
received by the two kings. 

1162. Destruction of Milan by the eniperor. Becket archbishop 
of Canterbury ; he resigns tile (;luincclloi.ship. Gilbm-t Foliot 
bishop of Lomloii. 

1163. Hungjiriau war renewed by Manuel. 

1164. Tlie Loiistilutiuiis of (’larendoii subscribed, (.‘ouncil of 
Northampton. Flight of lle«‘kct. lieisket at Sens and ut Ton- 
tigiiy. Banishment of lleeket’s fricinls by Henry 11. Third inva- 
sion of Lombardy by the emperor. Pascal ill. anti-j)fqie,. 

1166. William 1., tlie Limi, king of Seotlainl. 

1166. Zeiigmiii stunned by Manuel. liecket at Veyelai ex- 
communicates bis enemies. Fourth invusioii of Italy by the 
emperor. 

1167. M^ar betws'cn Henry mid Louis till 1160, The Lombard 
League formeil. Tin* Li*agiic defeaU tin* emperiu at Legnaiio. 

1168. Calixtus 111. anti-pope. Vi"torv of M,iiiuel over Ifuiign- 
Hans at Zcugmin. End of the war. 'I'he Lombaid J.«ague pul to 
the ban by the emperor. 

116‘J. jMei’ting of Henry mid Louis at Moritinii.iil resprs-ting 
Beck«*t, Excoinmiiniejilion ol tlilliiM t Eoli<.r, l>isln>p ol London, by 
Beeket. liivn.sioii of Ireland by Slroiigbuw. Another meeting of 
lleniy and Louis at .Si Denis. 

1170. Fiuinal rt'coneiliati.m of Henry 1 1. m:<l An hbi''ln)|. 'riionnis 
at FretcVal. Assassination of the andibi-liup ni < '.inti ibmy, Dec. 
21*. Biith of St Doiniipc. Peter W.ddo begins pre.n hmg at Iaous 
about this time. 

1171. Henry IL invades Irehind, and is m knovvledged king at 
Council of Casliol. Coiiqiic.st ot Kgvpt by Sbn.n oiiii and Sal.uliu, 
g«*ni‘rdls of Noureddin. End of tin* Fatiiuite ealiplis, Wat between 
Alaimel and the Venetians till 1174. 

1172. Absolution of Hein y H. at Coiineil of Avranebes. 

1173. (’ivil war .stirred up by the king’s sons in Knglaiul and 
Ntumandy. Saladin siillan of Eg^pt. C.inoni/alion of AI•■bbl^llop 
Thomas by Ale.vamler III. 

1174. (’unoni/aition ol He.rnard by .\le\ainlef III. Eiflli iiiva.sioii 
of Italy by the emperor. Siege of Ah-.vandri i. Henry 11. does 
]M.‘nunee at tbe tomb of St Tlionias of Cmitejbur\, .Inly 12. 
WillMiu the Lion ea[i( lin'd at Alnwi*k by Kanulpb do tllanville, 
July 12 ; In*, is rele-a.scd utter doing liom.ige to Jleur» for the king- 
dom. Damascus taken by S.ibidin. 

1176. The bull of Adrian IV. jiroimilgated in lieland. The 
Scottish ju’elates refuse canonical obedience to the ari’hbisliop of 
York. 

1 176. Victory of the .Milanese o\er Fn'd«‘iiek at Leguaiio (t’orno). 
Great (kmneil at North>inq>t»»n ; tin* six cin-uiu ol ih.* judgi s estnb- 
lishcd. Tin* Gartliu->i.ni order appioved by tin- Po]n*. \ i« Tnry oi 
Kilidy Arslan, sultan of leonium, over Manuel at Myiiokeplmlon. 
John of Sallsburv lushoj> of Cliailn s. 

1177. Earl Jofin named Lord of lielaiitl: the « ounliy partitioned 
for comph'tion of tin* conqin^t. Meeting of the Pope and the 
emperor at Venice; absolution of the eiiipeiur. Sal.idin debated 
ut Hamla hy Keiiaud dc C'hiitillon. 

1178. Ib'conciliation of Hemy 11. mid Loiii'> VII 'I'lie h<*ietic8 
of Touloiisf excoinmuni'-ateil and banishi d b\ tbe b ;Mff. Innocent 
III anli'pope. 

117‘.b Eleventh Gciieial Council ^lliird of tiie l.iii i in' Cnjsado 
against the A Ibigeiises sauetioneil. Pilgmn.iL;*- ot l.ouih VII. to 
the tomb of St Thomas. 

llsn. Pliilip II., .Vngiistns, kinj( of ri.iii««-. Ab-xiiis II., Com- 
iieniis, emperor of tin* E.i'.L. Hi mi\ t!ie I, ion, tluki- ot Ba\aria, 
deprived of all his dominions .il liiet of Win/iiiiig. Carlluismu 
monks in England. 

1181. \Villiaiii the Lion i .\eoMimiinie.iled, and Scotland laid 
under iiitcrtlicl, by Alexander 111. La. nu 111. pope. First assizo 
of aims in England. 

1182 Birth of St Kranei-i. Ed» v,a lak. ii by S.iladin. Tbe Jews 
hani.shcd from France. 

1183. Treaty of Constance benveeii tbe emperor ami the con- 
federate town.s of Italy, coiiiiiming tli«-ir juivileges. Amida and 
Alejipo taken by Saladin. Andionieu.s J . , Coniiieiiu.s, eiapcioi of the 
East. 

IISI. Heconeilialion t»f the .sons of Henry IL at CVumeil of Lon- 
don. 

1186. Urhan III. p^'p*‘* Thes.saloiiAa taken by the Noriiniiis. 
Isaac IL, .Angelii.s, empeior of the East. The erown of Jern.salein 
ollered to Ib nrv 11 by tbe patriareh of Jeinsjilein and the 
master of the 'reniplai>, and n*fnsed. 

1186. Guy of Lusignan, king ot Jt*rusalcm. Hcvolt of ] 


JeriLsalein 

the 

' B/lguria. 
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Second 15nl;':iri:iTi kingdom founded. Murrijige of Henry, king of 
t)ui Kouihijs, \Mlli (Jonstmiec, heiress of Sicily. 

1187. lijiUle of 'ril)enji.s (H.'il tin), —victory of Salndin over tho 
Christians. Caj'iure of Jevusalein by Siiladiii. Knd of the Latin 
kingdom. (Ingory VI II. pope two months, Clement III. Third 
Cru.-.:idf. 

1 1 ^ 8 . The Kmperor Frederi« k and the Irings of France and Kng- 

laiid take the CrosH. TJie “ Saladin tenth ” ini|'OM'd. 

llS'.k .Siegi* ol Aere liegnii. Fre«leii<‘k sets mil on the crusade. 

Itn li.ird 1. king (‘f Knglaiid. Mass.ieic of .b us in Ijondoii. 

IT.Mi, 'I'lie Older of TiMtonie knights tmimbd. Itichard and 
I'liiiip mcft .it Ve/obii. and et out toi llur cniNide. 'raijercd king 
of Firileiuk iKltai'i the siilt.iii of boinuin, and 

takrs tile, eily. J''redel ak dlo\Mi.il in Asi.i Mimir. ilejliv VI- 
eMi|)i ii>r, 

ll!*l. Marriage of 111 . 'll, )jd I. to Ihs’engm.i ( ’ iphire <'f Ario ]»y 
tlic ('insiders, ('.'ll tiiii' III. ]Mijie. h'lliiin "f I’nilip to Fiaiiie. 
\iiimy of li’iehanl .i! Aisi.if. Majiles li\ ihc empi-ror. 

Conni.itioii of Hun V \ 1. and < 'onst.inci' al IJmi'.i-. lii stim-iion of 
Tus'-nhim 

111 »! (Jnc of I.uugnan titular kin-' <f ( .Icrii.s:i|em 

thn-.if.'iM d l.\ • ’i I! -.oil 'I'l m-f w ilii S il iiliii. Aiie.^l of Itii haul 
on hi-^ niniii hy l.eopold, duke of \iimm.i. I Mir[Mlioii of K.irl 
Joh ii 

li'.cj III. ii.i 1 ]' fme (he hii-t ol 1 !.i;.,i:i n .ii. Pi alh of Sal.idin. 
Mai 1 i.i'ji' i.| I'liilip Angn*.tns with In;;, l iiig i ot Penm.iik. 

I I'.i (. Lil.i Kith III and rrlnrn . f lJi< Ini.l. Hi- b.nd ih h .-il.s l‘liili]t 
at I■’ll le^ ll. ( oni|Ui’st of tin* '|’\\n .S.i lilt li\ till' ^■m|l••l 01 •, who is 
ciowin-.l king at I'.ileiiiio. liiiiii .-I i K-iiink 11. Mcw*d\ii ap 
Joi wi ilh j'liiu‘ 1 ' III W’.ile.s. 

ll'.i.'j. r.alil' of Alaii'os, - A!| ll"!!' V 1 1 1. of ( '.i.slile di fiati'd li\ 
S.ii.'.iiis Alehin- Angelib (inj'ii"! ol lln- Fa-^f. 

lI'.Hl. .Maiiiii'fi' ol I’lniip A"; 11 with Ague-, of Aleianie. 
li'.'T. ( liaU'.iu ( J.iillai’il 1 mil l'\ Ha li.ini 1 . 

11'.*'. liinociiil 111. piijic. 1 liiiij. ..I Swalii.i ( I lolieii-l nitVi'ii) 
"mjii'ioi. W .»r witli Ins n\ ll. ‘ 'iio 1.1 I’nin-wiik. lln bald ih I* ats 
llie Fii'ii' li .it ( d'oi's. 

111*1*. Fl\e \iMi's' tlili'e 1 . IWn ll rii'jiaiid .‘111.1 Fiani*eli\ mediation 
ol till' J-'oji ,)ol, 1 | kill'' <1 iMi.kill'I. Ills Iiejilii'W \rtljin .'•'Ip- 
poili'd I'V riiil,)i An;;n lus. i.i k' ini i iimlci into ,i king'dom. 
AI.ii kw.i'd. L'l III i.'l ' 1 I '.!• ( iii|" :m 1 1< 111 \ \ 1., i w m- 1 omiiiuni' .III d 
by ilie 1‘oj'f 

I'l'M* I'niMi-'t'. . Ill .Iial 1','iis touiiilril leloie tin. 

time. Ini'iiiiet l.'.-l mi Iian.c b\ rMpe jnma'.iM 111. .Mani.rje 

ol Lmiis li Fi.'ii.e III Id Ip 1m 1 . 1 (. -nil Ulga tmilided. Mlii' 
ol ' ill' It ..i.d I ilii!'« llMo ..i!l.:»’ii I I" I'l .il.miL (Ills liine L.»\ 
.iiii'iM w lit. - In ■ ( 'liro’ia k 'I I'.' ii.'iii I ;}.. /.*/•//,'> 

I I’ll], *'ou!nil ol ,'^oi- i! - I ». Mk .! .\L'i.i'sof ^ll'r;lllIe 
i‘J''J I''')iin ll ( 'mi-;m!.- II r l; <1(1 , IK. , .mill n| 1' 1. Ill'll 1 -.. M.ild?- 
m.ii 11 .. I'.i- p.i:ni,.ik, W ,.i i.'tW'eii riam -• 

aii'l l.ii/l.iiid 1 i' ll ol A . "1 Ic I. loin .ii'oiil (III-, nme. (oinjilisl 
(ll .‘S' i! M I ■ M'il.v.iiil l■oIl,|Ml ll d. Ptalli ol 

M.o k’.\ ltd 7 . . 1 .1 . .'1 • 'i I V ( ! ll -.I'l'" \ . 

1'^'.'.. ( .i]inii" oi ( ,.it '.nlli.>i}k by ( 'i ii-adeis. Imjii '•ilk n 
fijuMi'd'') liii.i" "I'l 111 .'...K.ioi- n I' f .1 . o'jM'i ion ol llii' Aii'i 
gi 11 -I M HI 'll 1 "t ■' I ! .11 1 r. O’m; .li'l.i. 

pail I.i. ."id le . ''.o’ ... i.i ( 1 il,ti:M'].lp !.y Cnn-idi IS. Ilald 

vink.-I I .Mil i‘ii,| I..' .•! 111 .* Lit. ( .if.lMi o' ( 'h'l!. .Ill (I lilianl 
end • n/i'j.ii'-l o! Niii'i.i iiai !i. ,,i iIk I'li.-'i-li I-n Philip Angii'-liis 

hinpjj' I't To hj,''i..i'l •■ll ■ ll ll :i 1 \ Irv 111 . 1 I iiiiii 

I -'*.1 ( 1 'i. Li.'ih .'! -vl 111 ;.. .M.igiin-. o.id, PJND. Ikildwin 

I, di'O'.i ll d e nd l.il I ll I I . o:i' I t*.|* iii.iii'. 

P.'i'o. .Ii !i'.,iii/ I'.'liiM iio'ioiii' .i .iMiiign ol l\Iogiil and T.it II 
tnhe,. Mo "ll l-’l'ij |?|-. Tlai.'.i'p I„|.,',l| ^ Ilowni-'l impilol of 
.Ni'.i-.i ii'M.’.'.i at I'linslant inop!«* i o I llmiy ot Ham. mil Palin 
elMpe.oi ot n.i 

ll'"'. Liigl.in'i jili.i'.l 111 ' h 1 ill I'll.* ; \ li.nn.i'iil 111 f’lii'^.nle 
ag.iin-I lln- \ Hagi n- . pi -j l.illmd o-. ''.,, 11 . (illnlV ;n know li-il;;i-d 
eiiipi MM ,il ,. . mnidi r ot I'hilip 

P_')I* I i-.m ! i.iii oidrr tomidi.! King dohii • xc omniunii .»ted 
by till' I'oj.-. ( i; III I me Ill'll al J*onii-. 

J-'l'i. 1 .am. r ot 1 ' 111 , i-iiiidi I'liis, l.iiin-., .Ill I f'oi lii.p n ading o| 

Ai ist'.i!.'’ , Alli.ii"'' ol li" iiiipinn ileiny with tie' 

.snil.in oi I.'oniimi . -.ini-t 'Jlieodon*. liii.ie.nii ol Cliin.i b'^ Jeiodii/ 
Klnin 

lull Otto r.xi’oi.iiijiujic.iti d )'\ tin* Poj I*. I’.iiiduljili l»-/^iile in 
Eng!. mil, 

P'lU liediii'k ll. iiowm-d empiMor of ihi* Uomm*;. Tin* 

( 'hdilrmi’- ( in..idi Pit tk* of Nav.is de 'i’^kra, \ir1my ol the 
km;'s o) ( '.i-.lili'g Ai icon, and N.ivaiie over lln- Moor-.. 

lUl.’i Kmg.lolin oj Piiglan'l hoiomrs the I'ope'*M as-al. S«eond 
i/aasion ol ('inn.i h\ .i-iKhi'' I'lli-m. Ikittlrol Mnnl 

PUl-l. PllMj of iliigi‘1 P.i.'oll oiii d, PJ!* 1 *M Ikitllr of ]hui\fnes, 
d'liMioi Ltm p. jor < M !'• 1 V. }i\ Phi!']> .\iigii''tns, pi ith of William, 
till Jaoli, km/ III Srol , ; AI'N.i'mI'I 11 n.'i-eeds limi. 

iukn. >iiige and e.ipinn' of I'li.m/ lYui-kmg! by .lenghi/ Klian. 
The \re 4 t (.dcartiT .signed liy Kmg.lohn. 'rwi.llth (leiieiMl Council I 
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(fourth of the Laternii). Dominican order founded, ^toromition of 
Frederick 11. at Aix-la-Cliapelle. ^ 

121(5. Honoriins 111, |in]ic. Heni^ IJl. king of England. Con- 
linnation of tlie Great Chari ei. 

1217. Fifth CTussade under Andrew, king of Hungary, ilubert 

dc Hurgli justiciary of England. Maithe^ Fans eiiteis Henedk^ino f\ 
order at 8t Albans (di(?d, 12&iff. Michael Scot, translator of An.s- 
toUe, living «t Toledo. Peter of Courteiiuy emperor of the East. 
Older (1)1* Friar rreacheia founded. 

1218. Trial by ordeal formally abolished in England. Death of 
Otto. Battle on tilt* Jaxartes between Jrnigliiz Khan and the Khur- 
isinians. Death of Simon de Montfort. 

1219. Dainmtlu taken by Cioisaders. Hobeitt of Courtenay cm* 

]»eroi of Hie Kiut. " / 

1221. ('om|uefjt of K h 01 os.snn and Persia by Jeiigbi/, Dominieiiii 
and Fiiinei.srjin friars arrive in EngKlnd. Birth of Bonavenliiia 
(died, 1274). Death ot Dominic. 

1222. 'rile Goldim Pull, basis of Hungarian libcrtiifs, signed by 
Vndrew H. 

122.‘C Louis Vlll. king of France. » 

1221 Pnivi rsity of ^ap^•s »ouiulod by £in))eror Frederick II. 

I’l It-r de \ inra i liii f mh i ;er to Frederick al)0Ut thi.s time. 

122*). Loni; L\. pSt Lmiis) king of Franco. The Lomhaid 
Jiragiie ri-m wed agMm.4 Fiedi liek 11. Death of Fraiici.s. 

lu2/. On‘giii\ 1 A. pope. Piitli of Tlioma-s A(piinas(died, 1274). 
DiMtli of .leiighiz Klian. 

P'‘ 2 S. Mxlii ('rns.iili' iiiider Fivderiek II. Death of Stephen 

L. im-tmi, aichbishiiji of ( 'antevbury. Canonization of Fvaneis by 
(iirgmv IX. Paklwm II. emperor ot the East; John of Pritnne 
iii'. colleague .mil gnahlidii iliiimg miiioiity, 1229 to 1287. 

I2‘’l». Tieaty In tween Sultan El Kamel and Frederick IL Jeru- 
sab III pjxeii n]» to the Cbn-stians. Council of 'Jouloiise. c.sUibJishes 
the Impiisiiioii in J.,iingue«lo(*. 

I2;;i. 'I’laielanmi nl the Ahnuijfst by command of Frederick IT. 

12)21, I’kimniid lliib .iielibisliop of Canterbniy (died, 1240), 

l. bibeit CiuKitest.' biri.i.p ol Liiieoln (dieil, 1258). Gi‘'gory IX. 
iiiiiu'^ls till Pomiiiuan oidei with sole dircelion of the liupiisitiou. 

PJ.;4. ( ’aiioni/.ition of Pmninie by Gregory IX. Pi’omnlgalion 
III new eoije ot the Peei ('1;| Is by (IlCgorv. 

1 j.kk P I be I la of Liigl.iiul mairieii to Fredeiiek IJ. Canonization 
i.f l.h .iIm til ot lluiiy.iix 

12.J«k lii\..smii ot Hii ‘ill ami sii.k ot Museow by 'I’alar.s. 

PJ.*.7. Poijiad l\. kinj lyllb'* llouiaiis. ,Uiittle of Corte Kuova. 

J2.k\ Mani'ige of Simon lie Mofit^ftit lo Eleanor, sister of Henry 

III. ; Ibe e.iikimu o! Leiiesli i f/xen U» liim. 

I:' Fi. ib-riik 1 1, iniiki Ins .‘.mi Kn.do king of Sardinia, Her- 

m. m xiiii S.ib.i gi.iiul ma-ter ol tin* Teutonic knightf*. Moorish 
kmgiioiii of ( iraiiail.i loiimlni. 

PJlo. Piiib ot ( iii’aliiii' (illeil, P‘;n2). Fivderiek invades Stataa 
I'l till < Ininli; ( iirside agim .t liiiii proelaimed Carmelite monks 

III iMi^laiid. 

PJIl. ('i!i4im IV. pope; dies Pi ibre coiiseemtion. Death of 
W.ibt* m.ir 11. of Penmaik. Lii/.io eiipluies (.Jenoc.sf licet, with 
eauim.iP, lii-bo}i'-, \e. Pe.ilb ot Einpiess l-.ahel!a. 

P.iltleot 'f.iilb-iiiiuig, - SI Lours deleat.s Henry HI. 

I’JI-i. Iimiiieiii I V, pMpi*, atti I in ai ly two years’ vacancy. 
l\'t» Tn.ilx leln.i ii lb.- I’npeaml the emperor. 

PM.'i Tbiitiriitb (k iii'j.d ('oiiini] (iir.st of L>on.s). Deposition 
o! ibe i-lnpelol by lln* I’l.pe. Pi .itll ol .\ leXaiiiliM' of HalcS. ^ 

I24*k CaiJoirLmliou of An bbi.slioji Edmund (Uieh) by Innocoii 

IV. 

12 IS. Si xuiib (’ni.'ade undei St JiOiiis. IfKpiisiliou introduccjd 
In Sji.iin '>iegi' ol P.irnia 

I ‘.'11*. Alexander III. king of Reots. Death of Peter de Vinca. 

PniM'i'iix ( olii'gi*. P\loid, founded. 

PJ.a*. St Li.m.s ilelraidl and ea|iluied hy the sultan of Egypt ; 
leb.’i'-id in a moiitli. Coniad I V. (Uiperor. His chiiui opposed by 
Willi.mi, eoimt of Holiimd. Tin* Mamclnkes liccome masters of 
L/Vj 1 MaulVi'd H'gent of Sieily. College of the Sorhonno 
loiiiiikd, Gunpiiwder piobablv invented about this time. 

1 2.’i2. A 1 plionso X. king of ( 'asl ile. 1’he Alplioijfiinc Tables com* 
])lititi. iMlg]i^ll Jaws intioliiieed ill Wah's. 

I‘2.')2. TliH .leW'. expelled floln FraiieC'. 

pj.'i'L Alexander IV. Piith of Marco Polo (died, 1324). 

1 J2.sri. Iinjiii.sition inlrodiieed in France. KbiiigHberg founded 
I l»v Ibe Ti'iiionie kiiiglil.s. Submi.‘i.rion of the*Two Sicilios to 

M. mil I'd. 

1 2.S7. Pieliaril, cai I of (. oruxvall, and iVlphonsO X* of Cahtilo rival 

empeiors of the Pomaiis. ^ 

PJ.'i.s. Siege and 1 aptiirc of Baghdad by Tatars ttiid or Hulaku 
Kliaii. Extmetion of tin* caliphate (Ahliaaidcs). ‘♦Provisiona of 
( ).v I. »i (1 ’* passed by th(^ ‘ ‘ M ad Parliament ’* M aufred crowned king 
of Sii'il>. 

1 2.^.1*! Kiilihii khan of the Moguls. Manfred excommunicated. « 
I2ii(*. A p] tea ranee of the Flugelhuitfi in |ta^. Manfred nmstei 
ut Tu.seanv. 

12(51. Urhan IV. po|ie. Manfred a^in excAimmunicatetP' 
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Capture of Constantinople by Michael Palceologus. End of Latin, 
empire of the East. # « 

1263.' Battle of — defeat of Nor\i’egian8 by Alemdei^ lit 

of Scotland. - . ..... •: ^ 

^.defeats Henty III. and talcM 

l?of the commons sit in the 
iham, --defeat and de^th of 
I ). ( ?)Birth of Duns Scottis 
ly^jdefeaM by Charles of Anjou ; 
1266. Composition of gun- 

^ Opua Maj\ia to Pope Clement IV. 
»Uo Bfethrcn, begins preaching in 



, Battle of LeweS^T-EarLI 
him 'prisoner. 

1265. Clemently.' 
mrliament of England 
Earl Simon. Birth of } 

(diod^lSOS). Ma 
aefoated af^in and ! 
powder known to T 

1266. Roger Bi 
Sagarelli, loader i 

1 267. Treaty bf '^i&^/^fbreen.the dethroned emperor Baldwin, 
Charles of Anjou, i&^^WlUlam’ prince of Achaia. 

1268. Edward oRilt^laiid 'takes the cross at Council of North- 

ampton. .Conradiu^aWftted by Cliarles of Anjou at Tagliacozza 
and beheaded at ' 

1269. Pragmatl^'SanCtioih restrioting the power of tlie Pope in 
France, promulgaj^' by 3t Louis. 

1270. St LoumVitilitit'Jodt 'for the crusade, and dies })oforo Tunis. 

Philip III.,’ the of France. Birth of William of Occam 

dbout this time (dm u^tit 1350). 

. 1271. Gregory" ^rpbpe, after two years* vacancy. Journey of 

Marco Polo to thd‘ bonrt of Kublai Khan. 

1272. Edward L kin^ of England. 

1273. Rudolph of Hapsburg emperor. 

1274. Fourteapt^. General Council (second of Lyons); iinion of 
Greek and Ronw 'Churches elfectod. New regulation of pupal 
election. 

1275 {eireeCS. Aiabib numerals used in treatise on the Astrolabe 
by Machn.Allah.^ .£: ^ 

1276. Innocent '.y;, Adrian V., and John XX. (XXI.) popes. 
Birth of Giotto (died, 1337). 

1277. Nicholas 111; pope. 

1279. Statute of Mortmain passed in England. 

1280. Conquest of Clnua by Moguls completed. 

1281. Martin TV. pope. Treaty of Orvieto, between the Pope, 

the king of Naples/ and Venice, for conquest of tlio Greek 
empire. : ' - 

1282. Ths '*3icllti..’[Jeapersi,” — ^inasstcre of the French in Sicily ; 
end of An^mVihe rule. Aiidn)nicn.s II. emperor of the Fast, (km- 
quest and^ettljSment of Wales by Edward T, Form at ion of the 
Zuyder ZSQ'J^lttdndation of the sea. Union of Greek ami Bornan 
churches andmlsd,by Androuicus II. 

1283. 8t}itut4 of Khuddlan (Statute of Wales) enacted. Con- 
quest of Pmwa by Teutonic knights completed. 

1284. Gharltto of Anjou defeated and captured hv Roger dc Tioria, 
grand admiiiil, of Sicily* 

‘ 1285. HoxSoiiiis I V. pope. Philij) 1 V. , tlic Bold, king of France. 

' Death of Charles of Anjou. 

1286.' Margaret of Norway queen o. Scots ; a regrm y tliiring her 
,‘miUorlty. SagftieUi banished from Parma. 

; 1283. Nicholns IV. pope. 

'/ 1289. MarHag0'4reuly of Pnneo F.dwardof Knglaud and Margaret 
qu^n of SoqU'^'ODlicludcd. Dante lU'cscut al ha (tie of (.'anipal- 
ajup. , 

of 
iitcd 
Scottish 

; town, I291.'J::r ; 

' '4201. CapiturOj^bf Acre by Malek al Aschraf, sultan of Egy]»t. 
Fllliil Idas of.tlid Holy Land. Conference of Kd\var<l 1. with 
.ddrthsm batd^ .at 'Norliam. Beginnings of Swiss conf cratiou. 

: S^rnre and isnprisohment of Italian bankers in Fram e. 

- ' 1292. Adolbiiuii'of Nassau emi>eror. John (P.aliol) king of Scots. 
Ho.does houl^io'fo Edward I. at Newcastle, Dccemher 26. 

1294. Cal4st!ti6T. pope, after vacancy of more than two years ; 
' abdicates^ 'l^hiface vlll. pope, December. Death of Kuhl.ii 
Khan. last sultan of Icouium, defeated and slain by 

the Moguls,, il^'the sultanate divided. 

-• 1295. Fii0iL''UTgdiu^ti^ of English parliament. Return of 
Mardo' Polo'tb^y^ii^. ‘ FremiMas, duke of Poland, crowne»l king. 




I with< 

. , . a second bull, bwffahilia^ Sen- 

cbTO&Uand. by Edward I. ; surrender of Baliol ; 

Persian poet Saadi dies about this 


August "'17. ‘i? 
iSfhber. Ooir' 
interregnum, 

time, rt ,;;v . . 

. 1297. BattU(^ of Wallace. St^ Louis cnnonizcd 

by BohifiMW couiinned by Edward I. 

ponifaee pubuSucp^wt^lL^j^ the Colonna family ; after their 
ho passes?i6lMl^;^^^^ excommunication, and 

ation. '>**’ Vst 
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1298. Deposition of the Emperor Adolpbus. Albert I. sue- 
coeds. Battle of Falkirk,— victory of Edward. Peace between 
England and France. The Fotte proclaims a crusade against the 
Comnnas. 

!.*1299. Palestrina surrendered by the Colonnas to Boniface. 
Intervention of Boniface in affairs of Scotland by bull of Juno 27. 

1300. Centennial Jubilee proclaimed by Pope Boniface VIII.; 
he assumes tlie motto Eece duo gladii. Sngarelli burnt by the In- 
quisition at Parma. Siege of Caerlavcrock by Edward I. 

1801. Quai l cl between Boniface Vlll. and Philip the Fair 
begins. Excommunication of Philip. Title of Priuco of Wales 
conferred on tin* non of Edward I. 

1302. Tlie pnrUament of Lincoln nq»lica to the Pope’s bull. 
Philip ImniH Ine Pope's bull, .laiinary 2. Slatcs-Ociicral of France, 
representative of tin; three estates constituted by I’bilip IV., April. 
‘‘Battle of Spurs,” the French defeated at t'ourtrai by the 
Flemings, July. I’liiliji issues an edict coiidcnming the Inquisi* 
lion, October. 

1303. The emperor AlbtM t pTomnlgates at Nuremberg a Golden 
Bull, July. *rhe Pojje arrested by William of NtJgaieL at Anngni, 
September 7 ; rescued liy the p(‘ople ; dies at Rome, Octot»er 11. 
Cession of Guienne to Edward I. ))y Philip the Fair. Benedict XI. 
j»o]>c. The Catalan Grand (Vmipany, formed by Roger di FJor, 
arrives at Constantinople. 

1304. .Stirling taken by Kilward 1. Submission of Scotland. 
Birth of I’ctraroh (died, 1371). 'rh« bulls ng.iinst Fr.inco re- 
voked. Victory of PI li lip the Fairo\er the Flemings at aMohs-cu- 
Puellc. 

1305. Clement V, pope. The Knights Templars dcnoiiiiced. 
W^allace put to death by Edward I., August 23. 

1300. Murder of Coinyn at Dumfries. Ii’«»bert Hriicc crowned 
king of Scotland. Roger di Flor as.s.i.ssiiiate«l at Adrumoplo. 

1307. Excofiimunication of Bniee by piipjil at ]>ar1iatnent 

of Carlisle. Edward IF. king of Enghuid. Fra lUdeino, willi 
M;irgarita, tortured and burnt at V»Tielli. Arrest of Kniglits 
Templars in France and Fiiiglaml. Rattle of Apnw,- vi( tory of tlie 
Catalans over the Byzantine army. 

1308. Assas.sination of the emperor by John (»f Austria. Henry 
VII. (of I.iixemhourg) succeeds him. Death of Duns Scotus. 

1309. The Po}>e remove.^ to Avignon. Robert of Aujou crowned 
king of Najdes by tlie Poj>e. Sire do Joiiiville w rites lii.s hi.sttny of 
Louis IX. CominisHioii for trial of the Templars ojien.s at Paris, 
August 7. 

1.310. (’onquest of Rhodes by tl.c knights of St .Tolin. iVrseeu- 
t ion of the memory of Bonifaec Vlll. by Philip. Dante pubh.shes 
hi.s I)e Moimrchia about tJiis time. Fifty-four Templars burnt at 
Paris. 

1311-12. Fifteenlli Oenei.'il ('ouncil, la id at Vienne, October to 
Novenilier. J)is.solu(ion of order 'r«‘mpl:irs dei rced. ( ’(unlemna- 
tion of till* Pieghards. Rescrijit of the cmpeioi lining lelalions of 
Swiss eonfederalion to Ausliiii and llio enqiiie. I’niverrity of 
(>i leans founded. 

1313. Death of tho emperor Ib-nry A'll., bdlowedby interregnum. 

Birth of Boccaceio (died, 1375^ ( 'aiioni/alinn of Cidestiue. V, 

by Clement V.. Death of Cleim-nt V. Stilling Castle besieged by 
Edward Bruce. 

1314. Jacques de Molay. grand-masbT of the Temjd.ars, bunit at 
PariM. Frederick 111. (duke i>f Austria) and Leans V. (IV.) (duke 
of Bavaria), rival cinpcr()r.s. Louis X. (llimii) king of Fiance. 
Battle of Bannoekburii, victory of Robert Biuee ovi r F.dw.nd 11. 
June 2J. Stirling Castle given up. 

131.’». B.'iltle of Moigarten, victory of Swiss eonfi deration over 
Leopold, duke, of Austria. Final defeat <»f the c.ital.ui Ci.ind Com- 
pany. 

1316. John XXll. pojM*. John L king of Frim-e Ibiir days. 
Philip kingof France. Battle of Alliciii\ - victoi \ of the English 
over the lri.^h. 

1317. Mediation of the JAqie ]H•t.^e(n Kiiglaml and Scotland re- 
jected by Briiee. Bruce e.\'i:ommiinu ated and Scotland Iniil under 
interdict. 

1318. Edward Bruce dcfe.it^d and killed at Dundalk. 

1320. liisuirection of the ]»c.isautiv rihe Pu.sfoitnauji’) in France, 
Jniio. Coiifcronco of Robert of Najdcs with the Pope, at Avignon. 
Tin* Scottish jiarliament ap|»c;d:. to tin* Pope. 

1321. Persecution of the lej'ers in Fiance. Robert of Naples 
declared vicar of Italy during alieyaine of the empire. 

1321-1328. Civil wars brtwecii ri\al emjierors of the I'ast, 
Amlroiiiens the elder ami the younger. 

1322. Charles IV. king of France. Battle of Miihldorf,— Frederick 
duke of Austria defc.ited and caf»tured by the Emperor Louis. 

1323. Thirteen years’ truce between England and Scotlaml. The 
Floml Games instituti*d at Toulouse. Diet at Frankfort; issues 
proelamntion denying mfeessity of the j»ope’s consent to election of 
emperor, and his riglit to govern the emi»ire in awacauey. ^ 

1324. The Eui]>eror Louis exeommuiiicatod by the Pope, Mjph. 
John WyclilVe born about this lime (died, 13S4). Biith of WfOiam 
of AVykehum (died, 1*101). 
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1326. Cannon used by the Florentines; by French and English, 
1338 and 1339. 

1327. Edward III. king of England. Edward II. deposed and 
murdered. The emperor deedares the Pope a heretic ; is crowned at 
Milan, .and again exenminunioated. 

132.S. IMiilij) VI. (house of Valois) king of France. The em- 
peror crowned at Rome, dejw.scs the Pope, and gets Peter de 
^^>rbi^re electetl (Niebolns V.) Death of Castniecio Caslracani, 
hea<l of repiildio of LiKoa. Independence of Scotland recognized 
by treaty of NortlmTn]>ton. (.'onslanlino|)le taken, and Andronicus 
II. deposed by his grandson Andronicus 111. 

1329. David II. (Hruccl king of Seolhind. lllock.ide of Nicnea 
hy Orkhan. Daltle of PelekaTion,--lirst engagnnent l>etween the 
ein]>«’ror of the East and the sultan of the Ottoman.^. E5>tabli.shment 
of the Ottoman Empire. 

1330. I'apitulation of Xic.ea to Orkhan. 

1332. Invasion of Scotland by Edward Paliol, assisted by 
Edward III. of England. 

1333. Ihittlc of llalidon Hill, victory of Kdaaidlll. ovei iho 
Scots. O.i.siinir III. tlie (iivat, king of I’olainl. Stephen DiKsban 
king of Servia. 

1334. Ih in*di('t XII ]»ope 

1336. Itirth of Timur (Tamerlane.) Philip of France vi.sita 
Avignon. 

1337. Edward III. claims the crown of Eraiice. Plague of locusts 
in Europe for tliice ycai-s. 

1338. Eml)as.sy from Louis of Bavaria and the king of Fi’ance to 
the I’ope to .s(‘ek absolution of Loiii.s ; absoliilion refii-setl. Mission 
of Harlaam from the Emperor Andronicus to Benedict XI 1. respecting 
reunion of (Irirk and Latin churches. Alliance of Jacob \an 
Arteveldc, captain of Cdient with Edward 1! i. Meeting of the em- 
peror and Edwanl III nt Diet of (’oblentz. 

1339. Kd\^ald III. invades Er.incc fiom Elandcr.s. Conquest of 
Bithynia by the Turks completed. 

1340. Battle of Sliiys,- victory of Edward III. over the French 
fleet. Siege of Tournny ; a truce concluded. Biith of Chaucer ('0 

1341. Fir.Ht passage of the 'rurk.s into Enro]»e. John V. (Pala'O- 
logus) emperor of the East. Hegericy of Anne of Savoy, liitrignes 
of John Caiitaeuzenus. Dis[iiite almiit llio Light of Mount Thalior 
begins. Petrarch crowned in the (\ipitol at Koine. Disputed sue- 
cession in Britanny ; gives rise to civil war between Jolm do Mont- 
fort and Charles of Blois, 

1342. (’lemeiit VL pope. 

1343. Death of Robert the Wise, king of Najile.s, 

1344. The jubilee jicnod reduced to fifty )eurs by Clement VL 
War in Cliiienne. Eir^t English gold ccunage (the florin). Dis- 
covery of Madeira by Hobeit Maebam, an Englishman. Battle of 
Salado, defeat of the Mooi,^ by Alpboii.so IV. of Portugal. l*arlia- 
ment of I'aris organized by oidinain'e of Philip VL 

13 15. Assassination of Jacob van Artevelde. Discovery of Canary 
Islands by Genoe.so and Spanish seamen. Servian em|nre established 
by Stephen Dushan ; bis rode juiblished, the oldest monument of 
Servian ianguiige. Assassination of tlie Grand-duke Apokaukos at 
Constantinople. 

1316. Louis of Bavaiia again deposed by the Pope, Charles IV. 
(Count of Luxembourg) clc. ted king of the Komaus. Vieiory of 
Edward TIL over tin* Fremli at Creiy, August 26. David 11. of 
Scotland defeated ami taken ]»iisouer at Kevill’s Cros.s, Duiliain, 
October 17. Siege of (’alai.s be/jiin (taken by Edward HI. 1347). 
Marriage of Orkhan, sultan <d’1]ie Otl()m.'iiis,wit]i Theodora, daughter 
of Cantamizenus. 

1317 Invasion of Naples }»y Louis <»f Hungary, January. Eliglit 

of t^iicen Joanna ; she .sells Avii^Mion to the Ikjjie. Cola di Kieii/i 
tribune and liberator of Koine. Pnivcisity of I’rague {(Jarolhnnn) 
founded by tlie emperor Death of Loui.s of liavaria. Tnn'e be- 
tween England and Fraiiec. Gantacu/enus ciowiieil cuipeior 

of the East. 

1318 1.351. The Black Death picvails in Eurojie. Mas.sa«Te.s of 
Jews oil suspicion of poisoning the uells. War of tlie Genoese with 
Oiritaciizeniis. 

1349. Th*' Sf.itntc of Lahonrcis (England) ]ia.ssed. Ikiuphiny 
united to crown of Eiame. Title of |)aiiphiij given to the king’s 
eldest son. The Flagellants condeinned by laill of Clement VL 

LiriU. Oi.br of the Gaiter iiistitnled by Edward 111. alauit 
this time. J(jbii 11. king of Eiaine; <iiihr <4’ the St.ar insti- 
tuted hy him. Peter the Cruel, king of Cj|.,til,.. Ijecoii.stnictbiii 
of Windsor Castle begun ; completetl, 13i>9. Second Jululee at 
Rome. 

1.351. .Ioanna rt slorul witli liei liusband liouis of 'rarentiiin to 
throne (if Naples. Kiciizi at Plague. Alliance of Venice with 
Oantacu/L-iius. 

1352. Victory <»f Geno« -,e over Vemtians and Giei'ks, ami their 
treaty witli tin* Kinpeior Canlacn/enii.s. Kfuizi surieinl«TeJ to the 
Po^e. Iniinccni. VI. pope, December. 

ld<3. Establislinient of tin* Turks in Europe. First Statute of 
PrtKifivnire iu England. Kienzi made seiiulor of Rome by Cardinal 


1354. Naval Code published by Peter IV. of Arwu. Rienzi 
slain in insurrection at Rome. Cantacnzeiius d(!^«hronea, December. 

1366. War between England and France renewed. Charles IV. 
crowned at Romo. Assassination of Inez do Castro by Alphon^p lY. 
of Portugal Treaty between John Palaologusd. and /nnocent VI. 
Arabic numerals used by Petrarsb. . ' 

136G. The Golden Bull of the empite ]publishcd by Charles TV. 
Battle of Fuitiers,— Edward the Bla& Pniice defeats and captures 
Jolm 11. and his son. Wyclifle ^mblishes his Imt Age of the 
Church. 

1357. Ordinance for the estate of thS land of Ireland issued. 
Truce between England and Franco. Triumphal entry of the 
Black Prince into London. David 11. returns to Scotland. 

1358. Rising of the peasants (the Jacquerie) in France. 

1360. Treaty of Bretigny,— renunc^ion by Edward III. of his 
claim to the crown of France, to Nomiandyfc Anjou, and Maine, 
followed by liberation of King John. France ravaged by the Free 
Companies. Amnralli J. sultan of the Ottonrms. Leo Pilatus at 
Florence, the first teacher of Greek in Western Europe. 

1361. Conquest of Koumania by Amurath I. Adrianoplc made 
tin* N(>at of tlie sultans. Tlie Jank saries established. Death of J ohn 


Tuuler (born, 1290). 

1362. Use of English in law pleadings directed bv Act of Parlia- 
ment. Urban V. pope, October. 

1863. i^hilip the Bold duke of Burgundy. 

1364. Charles V. king of Franco. The coast of Guinea dis- 
covered by French seamen about this time. Battle of Auray,— 
defeat and (lapture of Bertrand Dugucsclin by John Chandai ; death 
of Charles of Blois ; Brittany si^curod to John de Montfori. llni- 
versity of C’racow founded by Casimir the Great. 

136.5. Urban V. demands tribute of England. University of 
Vienna founded by Duke Rudolph IV. 

1366. The Bhict Prince defeats Henry of Trostamare at Najara, 
and re-establishes Peter the Cruel 

1367 1371. William of Wykeham chancellor of England (again, 
1389-1391). Foundation of the Kremlin, 1367. 

1368. University of Geneva founded. Ming dynasty founded in 
China ; expulsion of the Moguls. WyclilTe’s treatise De Dommo 
appears. Visit of the emperor to Rome. 

1369. Renewal of war between Franco and England. John 

Paheologns visits Urban V. at Pome, and joins the Latin com- 
munion ; be is arrested fur debt at Venice. Birth of John Hubs (?). 
Foundation of the Bastille. ' . " 

1370. Timur sovereign of Tagatal’ Limoges stormed by the 
Black Prince. Gregory XI. pope. Robert II., high steward (first 
of the Stuart lino), king of Scotland. Death of Casimir the Great. 
Marriage of John of Gaunt witli (hiiigliter of Peter the Cruel 

1372. Victory of Spaiiiab fleet over the English oflf Rochelle 

1373. March of John of Gaunt from Calais to Bordeaux. 

1.376. Death of the Black Prince. The “Good Parliament*’ in 
England. 

1377. Return of the Pope from Aviraon to Rome. Wycliffe 
eiti*d before the bishop of London. The Potk; publishes three bulls 
against Wyciilfe. Richard 11. king of Englana. 

1378. Urban VL pope. Glcmciit VI 1. anti-pope at Avignon. 
Tlift schism lasts forty yeara. Wcnceslas (king of Bohemia) 
emperor. Cession of (.yherbourg to the English oy the king of 
Navarre, Appearance of Halleys Comet. 

1379. Wyeliirc sends out his poor priests. The emperor Jolm 
V. imprisoned. 

1380-1 386. Conquest of Khorassan by Timur. 

1380. Wyelitt’e’s Eiiglisli New Testament completed. Death of 
Bertrand i)iigue.solin. Charles VL king of France. Regency of 
duke of Anjou. Joanna queen of Naples deprived by Urban VL 
Charles of Durazzo made king of Naples. Birth of 


Kempis (died, 1171). 

1381. Wyelilfe’s declaration against transubstantiation. Poll- 
tax gnintcil in England. Revolt of the peasantry under Wat the 
Tyler. Arrest of Lollard preaebens ordered. Wyclifte’s opinions 
efjiuh riiued by synod of J..ondon. An earthquake uuHng the synod. 
The emperor John V. escapes from prison and becomes tributary to 
Amuruth 1. 

1882. Victory of the French over the Flemings at Rosbecque. 

1383. Exjiedition of S'lCiiser bishop of Norwich into Flanders. 
Death of Qm-eii Joanna ol Naplra. ' 

1384. Wyclille's English Bible completed about this time. 
Deatli of WycUlle, December 31. Philip the Bold becomes count 


of Flanders. ^ 

1385, Urban VI. besieged in castle of Nocera (Luctria) by 

Ciiarles of Durazzo. He e.seapes to Genoa and put? five cardinals 
to deatli fur eoiisjiiraey. The Scots aided bv the French invade 
England. Richard 11. takes and burns Edinburgh. Battle of 
Aljubarotta,— victory of John L of Portugal over John 1. of 
Castile. ^ • 

1386. Timur invaaes Persia. Battle of Sem^jmeh, —-Leopold of 
Austria defeated by the Swiss, July fl. Council of regency i^ 
England, under duke of Gloucester. Impeachment of the earl n 
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Suffolk. University of Heidelberg founded. The Jagellon dynasty 
established in Polaiift. 

1387. Treaty concluded between Amurath I. and the Genoese 

of Pen. The barons arm against Kichard II. and seize the Tower 
of London. . ' 

1388. Scottish invaHiol^bf England* Battle of Oiterburn (August 

10). Douglas killed and Percy (Hotspur) taken prisoner. Jubilee 
period reduced to 33 years. Battle of Falkiopiiig, — Margaret queen 
of Norway, Denmark, and Sweden defeats and captures Albert of 
Sweden. • 

1380. Amurath iJ'defStEtLB the Serriaiis, Hungarian.s, and Bui- 
ariaiis at Kassova and is kQled. Bajazet I. succeeds him. 'I’ruee 
etweeii France and England. Richard II. takes the govenunont 
into his own hands. Boniface IX. pope. Coiup-ict of Nurem- 
berg, between the emperor^nd German princes, against the Jews. 
Battle of Nafels, — ^victory bl the Swiss over the AustriaiiM, April P. 

1390. Statute passed for uniformiW of weights and mctasure.s in 
England (Lancashira« excepted). Constantinople uiisuciu‘ssfully 
besi'rgcd by Bajazet. Tlurd Jubilee celebrated. 

1391. Manuel II. emperor of the East (associated with liis father 
since 1.375). Conquest of Asia Mii or completed by Baja/et. 

1393 (circa). Gersoii chancellor of the nni versify of I'aris. 

1394. Four years* truce between England and France. Benedict 
Xn I. pope at Avignon, Richard II. holds a parliament in Iieland. 
Jews banished from France by Charles VII. Nicolas de Cleniaugis 
publishes his De Ituina JScclesUx. 

1395. Milan erected into a duchy for the Visconti by the I'hnperor 
Wrneeslas. Battle of Nicopolis, — victory of Bnjazel over Sigis- 
mund of Ilungary and the ChiiatiaiiH, September 28. Invasion of 
Kusshi by Timur. 

1396. Marriage of Ricliard 11. with Isal)ella of France. Truce 
for 25 years. 

1397. Murder of the duke of Clouce.ster at Calais. The regency 
declared illegal. Union of CaluLar, between Sweden, Denmark, 
and Norway. 

1398-1399. Invasion of India, and capture of Delhi, by Timur, 
Anti-pope Benedict XIII. imprisoned in hi.s palace at Avignon by 
Marshal Boucieaut. Boucicaiit leads an army to tlm assistance of 
Manuel II. 

1399. Deposition of Richard TI. Henry IV. (first of the house 
of Lancaster) king of England. Order of Kiiiglits of the Bath 
instituted. Manuel sets out to visit European Courts, December. 

1400. Deposition oi* tho emperor ^^^nce8lnu8 by the electors ; 
el6cti«m of Rupert, Count Palatine. John Huaa ordained ]»rie.st. 
Revolt of Owen Glendower in Wales. Invasion of Scotland by 
Henry IV. Death of Chaucer, Oct. 25. Birth of (jiittenborg 
(died, 1467). 

1401. The statute of heretics (de hocrdicis comhiirendis) passed in 
England, William Sautre, a Lollard, burnt. 

1402. Sultan Bajazet defeated and taken prisoner by Timur at 
Angoria ; Soliman I. .sultan. The Scots invade Kiigland, and are 
defeated by Hotspur nt Homildon Hill. Return of Manuel to Cun- 
fitautinople. 

1403. Death of Bajazet. The French make <lescent.s on W.iles 
and the Lsle of Wight. Benedict XIII. escapes from imprisonment. 
Revolt of the Percies. Battle of Shrewsbury, - Hotspur killed, 
July 23. 

1404. Death of Philin the Bold, duke of Burgundy. Innocent 
VII. pope, succeeding Boniface. French descents on England. 
Alliance of the king of France with Glendower. 

1405. Death of Timur. Revolt at Rome. Ltidi.slas, king of 
Nn; )lcs, seizes Rome and expels Innocent VII. Revolt of Arcl 
bisliop Hcrope. Birth ofiEiieas Sylvius (Po])e Pius II.) 

1406. James I. king of Scots. lie is imprisonetl in the Tower of 
Jx>ndou. Return of Innocent to Rome. Gregory XII, pope. 

1407. Assassination of Louis, duke of Orleans, by J»>bn, duke of 
Burgundy, at Paris ; origin of the civil war betwi-i-n Burgumliaus 
and Arinagnacs. John Risby, Lollard pniaclier, burnt in Scot- 
land. 

1408. John lluss appeals to the Pope. Ladishis again enters 
Rome. Bonodict holds a council at rer])igiian. 

1409. The rival popes arc deposed by ('ouucil of Pi.sa. Ale.vaiider 

V. elected. Ladislas driven from Uomo. LTiiiversily of Leip.sic 
founded. ^ 

1410. Death cf Alexander V, John XX 11 1, pope. John Hu^is 
excommunicated. Bigismund, emperor of the Romans, opposed by 
JoHse, margmvo of Moravia, who dies in a few nnmlbs. Jagi llon, 
king of Poland, defeats Teutonic Kiii^its at Taiiiieiilu rg, July 15. 
Wood-engraving begins to be practised about this time. 

1411. Hnss again excommunicated. Ladislas ib-fi ated ; erusade 

published against him. Henry IV. sends troo[»s. to the duke of 
Burgiitv^y. The university of St Andrews founded. Battle of 
ITarhiw, — defeat of Donald, lord of the Isles, by Earl of Mar, 
#uly24. * 

1 (12 Honry IV. concludes a treaty with the Orleans party. 
]Rtis4 burns the Pope’s biUl. Ladislas makes peace with the Pope. 
Death x>f Margaret, queen of Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. 
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1413. Ladislas expels John XXlll. and plunders Rome. 
Interview of John XXI II. and the em|>oror at Lodi, 'fhe Pope 
convokes a council at Constance. Henry V. king of England. Sir 
John Oldcastle condemned as a heretic; eseai)es from the Tower. 
Mohammed I, sultan of the Ottomans. 

1414. Death of Ijidislus of Napb-s. Council of Constance (six- 
teenth General Council), opened November 5. Persecution of Lol- 
‘ard.s by Heiirj' V. 

1416. Abtlication of Jolni XXlll. He is arrested, depo.sed, and 
mprisoiied by the coiineil. Abdicution of Gregory All. John 
Huss burnt, July 0. Siege and capture of Harlleur by Henry V. 
Rattle of Agineourt, October 25. Meeting of Benedict XIII. and 
Sigi.smund at Perpign.'in. 

1416. Jerome of Pi agiiij burnt at (’onslance. Ceuta taken from 
the Moors by Jolm I. king of Portugal, May 30. SigiMimnd visits 
Fiance and England. 

1417. Benedict .Kill, deposi’d. Martin V. fleeted pope by 
Council of Constanee. Death of Cardinal Robert Il.dlniu, luhbop 
if Salisliury, at Ccuistaiiee. iTivasion of Normtiiuly l>y Henry V. 
\a<*n besieged and taken. (Jypsies appear in Germany aliout this 
ime. The county of Savoy en*eteil into a dueby. 

1418. Massacre of Aimagnaes at Paiis by the BiirgundiauM. Sir 
John Oldcastle hung in ebaius and burnt. Couneil of ('onstauee 
‘lo.sed, April 22. Prince Henry, the Navig.itor (born, 13941, begins 
to send out exploring expeditions. 

1419. iMadeira KMliseovered by Porluguese. De.atfi of the ex- 
mjieror Wence.slas. John Ziska eonnnander-iii-iliief of tbo 

Hussites. Asscussi nation of the duke of Burgundy at Moiitereau. 
Death of Albany, regent of Seotkind. 

1420. Treaty of Troyes. Ibuiry V. regent of Fianee. Miiiriago 
f Henry with princess (.’atlierine iif Fr.inee. Hu'^site w’uis liegin. 

(Vusade against Hussites proclaimed by the Pojie. Zi‘.ka laktN 
Prague and defeats Sigisimnid, The Pojn* reeeives at Floience an 
embassy from Manuel Paheologus, emperor of the East ; be enters 
Rom«‘. 

1421. Henry V. holds a pailiameut at Rouen. Amiiiatli 11. 
sultan. Great inundation in Hollainl, the “Biesbo.seh ” foimed. 

1422. Henry VI. king of England and France. Cbarle.s VH, 
Towned king of France. Rcgeney of Bedford in France, of Glou- 
cester in Enghunl. Siege of (.Constantinople by Amurath II. 

1423. Couiiidl of Siena (traiisferred from Pavia) opened. Earliest 
.specimen of Block Book dated this y«‘ar. Univer.'iity of Louvain 
founded. 

1424. James!, of Scotland lilieraled hy Heiirv VL, ]»ioelaimed 
and crowned. Bedford defeats the. Fnuch and Seot.s at Verneuil. 
Death of Benedict Xlll. Election of anti-pope (’lement VIIL 
Council f Siena tmn.sferrcd to P*asel. heatli of/iska. 

1425. John Pahrologus IT. eiujicror of the East ; he concludes 
trc.ity w’ltli Amurath 11. St.atnh* for punishment of heretics and 
and Lollards !).asscd in Scotland. 

1426. Rivalry of Gloucester and Cardinal Beaufort in England. 
Defe.'it of the Germans by Hussitesat Au.ssit/. 

1428. Siege of Orleans by the English. Death of the Earl of 
Sali.slmiy. Lincoln College, Oxhml, bnimhMl. 

1429. Joan of Arc, raise.s the. siege and enters Orleans. 'I’.ilbot 
defeated .‘it Patay. Charles Vll. eiowiieil at Rlieiins. Termination 
of the .‘lehism in the papacy by abdicjiititin of Clement \'in. Older 
<»f the Golden Flecco instiluted by i'liili[) the Gootl, duke of Bur- 
gundy. Death of Ger.son. 

1430. Capturo of Joan of Arc. Conquest of Tbe.Nhabmie.i by 
.'Vmiiiath IL 

1131. Joanof .\rc burnt at Rouen ( B IL-niy VI. eioune-lat l\iri.s. 
Eugeiiiu.s IV. jiope. Eigbletmtli Gerier.il Coiim il fi.m''lein d fioiu 
SiiMi.'i t® Basel, opened July 23. Hussite inv.isiun of trriniany. 
Fifth crusade against Hiis.sites, Battle ofT.i.is, — vn toiy of lIu.sMles. 
Biitli of Mantegna (died. 15n6). 

1(32. 'file Azores taken possession of bv Poi t iigiiese, 

1 133. Sigi.snmnd crowned at Rome b} the Ptqie. Deulli of John 
I. the Gnsit, king of Portugal. 

1434. Reno Mio Good, duke of .\njoii, .succeeds bis brotlier Louis 
as king of Na])les ; opposed ;>y Abihoijso V ol \r.agou. Deatli of 
Ladislas of Poland. Cosmo de’ .\ledii i .siijuvme at Eloreiiec aliout 
this time. Flight of Eiigeiiius fimii b’onn*. 

14.3.5. (\iijgress and 'I’reaty .-Vri.is, .ili.mdoniiH'Ml of English 
alliance by the Duke of Burgundy. D* atb of liiMlbud. 

1436. Paris retaken by 1 he Ei eneh. < ’.il.iis un'^ui eessfully besieged 
by the duke of Burgumiy. Slates-(.Ieij«‘ral meet at Orleans. War 
between England and Seollaml. 

1437. John I’al.eologiis eiiibaiks at Coiis!.'intimi]de in the I'o}>e’.s 
galleys for an interview at Eeiiai.i. Mnub r of James 1. king •>'f 
Si'ots ; James IL sueeeeds. De.'itb t f Sigismund. Birtli of Caulinal 
Ximenes. Elugb Bi-gh Tables. 

1 438. Albert IL emperor (duke of Austria, and king of Hung-^nf' 
and of Bohemia). Couneil of kVirara eonvoktsl by Eugeiiiu.s 1 VAm 
opposition to CiMiiieil of Piasid; the emperor John PaheologuyCnd 
the Greek Patnareh present. The Pope deposed by the FatVJps of 
Basel, aud the latter excommunicated at Ferrara ; AiuadeuBf dulae 
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of Savoy, elected pope (Felix V.) at Basel. Pragmatic Sanction 
^tlie Pallndiuvi of France), limiting the power of the Pope in France, 
established by Charles VII. ^ine years' jifnce m^e between 
Engliiiid and Scotland. 

3"48f*. Council of Ferrara transferred to Florence,— decree for 
union of Greek and Roman chnrehes signed, but rejected by 
Greeks. Doctrine of Purgatory adopted. Death of Albeit II. 
Cardinal Bessarion, ** restorer of leaniing," settles in Italy. Alliance 
of Zurich with Austria. 

1440. Frederick IV. (III.) emperor. Invention of printing with 
movable types about this time. Amadeus declared anti-pop, 
heretic, Ac. by Council of Florence. lielgrjide nnsiiccessfully ne- 
sieged by Amurath 11. Title of Vi.scount introduced in Flngland. 
Eton College founded. Oil painting perfected by Jan van J^yck 
about this time. 

1442. Abdication of Amiii-ntli II. Knplc.s taken by Alphonso of 
Aragon, the kingdom l<).sl by Rene of Anjou; union of Naples and 
Sicily ns the Two Sicilies. 

1443. Eiigcnins IV. form.s a league against the Turks. Victory 
of John Hunniades at Kunobitza. King’.*? College, Cambridge, 
founded by Ib iiiy VI. 

1444. I'cacc of ten years between Iluiignry and the Turks con- 
cluded at Szegtilin. The treaty violated wifli the Po]»e’s sanction. 
Victor)’’ of tlic Turks and death of Ladislas and (’ardin.!! Julian at 
Vanin. George I’odiebrad seize.s the chief power in Dungary. 
African slavtf trade begun by rortugnese. Jievoll of Albania under 

• Seanderbeg. Ex]>edition of Charles Vll. of France, at reque.st of 
the emperor, against the SwLss. The siege of Zurich raised. Second 
abdication of Amurath IT. 

1445. Alairiage of Heiiiy VT. with Margaret of Anjou. 

1447. Deatlns of the duke of (Jloiice.ster and Caniiiml Beaufort. 
Nieliohis V. ]a)pe. End of the A'isconti dynasty at Milan ; 
Francisco Sforza claims the ihn hy. Foundation of tlic Vatican 
Libraiy bv Nicholas V. 

1448, Constantine XI., FahToh-gus, last enn»eror of the East. 
Anjou and Maine surrendered to tlic IVeiich. Concordat hetween 
the empire and the iVq-o. Birth of Lorenzo de’ Medici. 

1440. Abdication of Felix A'., anti-]K)])e. Noimandy conquered 
by the French. Queeirs College, Cambridge, foniuh'd. 

1450. Jubilee at Ihunc ]'ioeIaimed by Nicholn.s A^; the period 
again rai.se?! to 50 yeais. Fiancisco Shu-za take.s Milan and is pro- 
claimed <iuko. Impefo Jimeiit and death of (lie duke of SutTolk. 
Insurrection of Jin k (ade. ('ojiTicr-])lale engi'aving invente?! by 
Maso Finigucria about this time. 

1451. M(diammed 11. sultan of the Ottomans. (Vmqncst of 
Gascony by the Firnch ; ( alais alone ]<*ft to the Eiigli.sh. Glasgow 
University fouinh^d. 

1452. iluidcr of lh«‘ Douglas by James TI. I’ho duchies of 
Modiiia iiinl Beggi?j elected by Fie?lrri(k 111. (’oronation of 
Frederick 111. by the l’ojn‘ at lioiiu’ (tb<’ last (luperor crowned at 
Rome). Birth of Savonarola. Biitli of Leonardo da A’inci (died, 
1519). 

1453. Conspiracy of Stti]lnn Porcaro at Pome. Siege of (’on- 
staiilinoplc by the .Mil tan ^Ldiammcjl 11. formed, April 6; the 
city takrii by assault, Ma> 19. Death of (A)nstan1ine,-''end of 
the Eastern enqtije. Aiisti ia elected into an airlnluehy. Talbot 
dcfenteil and killed fit Casiillou. First treaty belwceu France and 
the Swiss. 

1454. The duke of A’(irk jiroL-ctor in EnghiTnl. 

1455. Calixtns 111. inqn*. Tlie AVnrs of the Po.se.s begin with the 
first battle of St Alban’s, May 23. 'Die earl of AVaiwiek captain of 
Calais. Probable <latc of tin* Mnzttrfnr Vihle. the <*arliest nrinted 
book known. 

1450. Mohamnn-d 11. }»esiegc.s B«dgr.a?lo and is ?Kf? at»jd by John 
llunni.ad? .M, who dies .*:oon ath-r. 

1457. Death of Lmlislaa the Posthnmons, king of Hungary 
and Bohemia. Reginald iVcoik, hi^lio]. <.f C’hiehe.''t«T, comleiniicd 
by ait hhivlnqi of C.'interbiiry and iiiii'i'i'-oiK’d. 

145S. Matthias Corviinis ele<’t? d king of Iliingar}’, Geoige Po<lie- 
brad king of Boh<*inin. I’ius 1 1. (,Ejn sis S\h ills Pircoloinini) ]»opr. 
Magd.ihn Colhg?*, Oxford, f«)UmU«i. Cnmpn*st of the Moica by 
Mohammed IL 

1459. Death of Pi^ggio (born in lIJSO). l^iiiveisity of Basel 
found e«L 

1450. Batth* of iVorlhaniptori. .laineM HI. king of Scots. The 
duke of York deflate?! an?l kilhsl at battle ot AVakefi?*!?!. Cata? 
A'erd dis(ovcrcd by Dingo Gomez. Death of Piinee Denry, llie 
Navigator. 

1401. Second battle of St Alban's. Edward IA\ (house of A’^ork) 
king of Englnn?!. Battle of Towton. Louis XL king of France. 
ron?iue.st of Trebizond by Mohammed IT. 

14t)2. Mohamm?*?! re?iii«es AValla?‘hin. The em]»eror besieged 
’U A’ieiiiia, is delivered by George PodiebPad. Alliance of J..ouis 
With the Swiss and the duke of Milan. Ivan III., the 
ThiVtening, grand duke ?)f Russia. 

14w*. The university of Bourges founded by J^oiiis XL AVnetian 
n r d Ti^kish war A1 liance between V enice, Hungary, and the Pope. 


< 

Trace of Hesdia between 



tlh4r;|r. Treatlei of 
of h» kingdom 

Impriaoument 
1 excomrouni- 

C^dke of Burgundy. 
®"'Bold. B&thof 


Ezcommnnication of Qeom Podiebrad. 

and Edward o 

1404) Formation of the lAgttsdu bUnpMic in France»v Poet# 
eaUbliehed by Look^^XL Paul 11. pope. . Death of OoBmo do^ 

Medioi peath'of , Cwdinel < Kltdiui de Casa. Fifteed jtnv trQoo 

Hexbain. uonqueet of 

Genoa by ^ ■ 

1463: Civil war in France. . J 
Conflans and' 8f Maun 

1466. Nomandyreimnexod^ illeL^ 
of Henry VI. in the TSwcl Tieat5&)M 
cation of Podiebrad. Birth of 

1467. Death of Scanderbeg. ? Churleii t_ 

Alliance lietwecn Edward IV: and’ 

Erasmus (died, 1536). ' ' ‘ 

1 468. The Statea-Oenoral meet at TotoJ , v 

Bold with ^Margaret of Yoik. Treaty .of P4^kae, between Louie 
and Charles. Louis held prisoner by taken and 

burnt by'Charles. ' ^ 

1 469. ’' Marriage of .Tames 1 1*« 61 SootianS ' ^tli Mamret of 

Denmark. The Orkney and Shetland. Islandl aurrendered tb 
James. Order of St Michael instituted t^/Louis XL Lorenzo 
de’ Medici head of the Florentine repuld^e>'''' Marriage of Ferdi- 
nand of Aragon with Isabella of Caiwe, « Birth W Machiavelli 
(died, 1527). ) 

1470. Ivan 111. conquers Kasan and'^^omrod. Flight of 
AVarwick to Fraiiee. Flight of Edward IV. i(^:]^Tgnndy\ Henry ' 

VI. restored by AVarwick. Conquest of Negro^lit by Mohammed 
IL The jubilee period fixed at 25 years. . • • 

1471. Return of £dwar?L Battles of Baniei;'«ttd Tewkesbury. 

Deaths of AVnrwuck and Henry VI. Invasion ^/Fj^co byvCharles 

the Bold. Sixtus 1 AL pope. Death of Podiebrdd* ' Birth of Wolaey ,^i|L 
(died, 1530). Birth of Albert Durer (died, 1528)^ Axchhishopno 
of Si Andrews erected. . 

1 472 . Charles tlic Bold buys Guehlerlond and Zutohom Guienno 

annexed to the crown of Franco. Marriage of Ivan III. with 
Sopliia, daughter of Constantine Pulffiolog^ Birth of Copernicus 
(died, 1543). '• 

1473. Birth of Chevalier Bayard (died, 1624). 

1 474. The Perpetual Alliance Tietween Louis XL oud the Swim 

Confe<lemtion. Holstein erected into a duchy. / Ferdinand and 
UalKilla procloimed sovereigns of ^Castile. 4i»ival claim of Joanna 
supported by Altihonso V. of Portugal. Neuss bedbged by Charles 
the Bold. Birth of Ariosto (died, 1533). ‘ / 

1476. Invasion of Burgundy by the Swiss. TK¥ uiMpe of Neuss 
raised. Alliance of Edward IV. and Charlos thaB6l£ Invasion 
of France by Edward. Peace of Pecniiigny. Fniversify of Bor* 
deuux founded. Biith of Michelangelo (died, 156^. , Jubilee at 
Rome. N • 

1476. Inv.'i.sion of the Swiss Cantons by Charles. ' ?yiotoTie8 of 

the Swis.s at Gran.son, March 3, and Morat, June22; Mdduunmed IL 
ravages Alohhivia and conquers the Crimea. Coxtou sets up his 
printing pr?'.ss at AA’cstminstcr, 1476 or 1477. > ■ 

1477. Siege of Nancy by Charles the Bold, who falls in battle. Hii 
daughter Mary succeeds him. Marriage of Mary with ' MasdmiUan 
of Austria. Seizure of Burgundy by Louis. ' The r'^Gtand Privi* ' 
leg?* ” giantcd to the Dut? h by Mary. Mohammed M. conquers 

A ) 1 laiiia. IJ iii versify of Tilbingen founded. ' Birth of Titfaa (died, 

1576). 'V- Vr*- . 

1478. Trial and death of the duke of Clarence. j(C%timitaey of.' 

the Pazzi at Florence sanctioned by Sixtus IV. L<?rdn4p c6*‘'Medici • 
excommunicated by tlie Pope. Ivan JIT. defeats khan of 

the Golden Horde. Christian I. of Denmark fbtmda^the university 
of Copenhagen and the order of the Elephant , Gnivwsity jof 
Upsaln founded by Steii Sturc. • ' ‘ 

1479. Ferdiuaiid, tho Catholic, becomes king, of Aitton. Battle , 
of Giiine|^ite. I’cace of Olmutz between Mattnisb .Gorvinus^ and 
the emperor. Ludovico il More takes posseesion ,pf 

14S0. The Spanish Inquisition established -by Flrirdinatid and 
Isabella. Birth of Sir Thomas More)^' Si€i^'/6^>;|Uiode8 by 
Mohammed Jl. Conquest of Otranto. War between 

Englaml and Scotland. Alliance of Lorenso’ de* h(ed(tf kith Ferdi** < 
naud of Naples. ^ 

1481. Bajazet IT. sultan of the Ottoman^ ' Xm#ce' aiuiexed to 

T» -.V . . i. .1 _ « j Ai--' 

I* nince. 

Moors. 


Beginning of the W’ar between' tho. Sj 
Albania surprised by Spaniards; Otnnj 
the Turks. First auto da fi ip Spain, at 

1482. Death of Mary of Burgundy. ‘ 

of Albany assumes the title ofkin^of 
duke with kklward IV. ; siege of Berwi^ ^ 
Albany and Gloucester. Cardinal Mew 
of Toledo. Birth of Guicciar^i (dded;cjl^l 
padius (died, 1531). . ' 

1483. Edward V. king of Englatta .^ 
of England, Charles VllI; 

Beaujeu. League of Italkh statM-ir^ 
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monunimicated hy Siirtua IT. Birth of Lutlier (died, 1546). 
Birth of Baber, vlrth of Raphael (died, 1520). Toi^U^ada 
ismiiBitDr-generd of Castile and Arogou. . . ^ 

l^^vJBtrth of Zwingli. (died, 1581). Innocent VUI. pope. • < 
r^flwd^Battle of Bo8worth» , Henry VH. (houeti-bf 


Birth of Se^aatiano < 

1486. Rising of hm 
by Bartolomeo Diaz, "‘.i 

1487. Defeat and ' 
Miles (}overdale. 

feat and capture of ttil 
vf Bajozet II., 

1488. James 
Imprisonment of 
Battle of St Ani 
1583). Birth of 

1489. Treaty 
milian xece;gniz( 

) of Maxil 


PW)xy) 

Venice. 



.. ^ na by Matthiaa Corvinu^ 

t-,lA47). ' 

t of Good Hope disMYeted* 
Elizabeth of York. 

f« SIq)e!i^ at battle of Stoke. Birth of 
f^iChstWli states by Matthias. De^ 
_ J? JJnsib by Iran 1 1 1. Zizim, brother 
rjbg^tha j?0pe till 1495. 

^BshtUtnd. Disturbances in Flanders. 

iti BrugM. Revolt of French princes. 

. .Swabian League formed (dissolved, 
„_ilSlirt6(diod, 1530). 
i' Dhsriea'vlll. and Maximilinn. Maxi- 
r Flemish towns as regent. Marriage (by 

' Aif^ of Brittany. Cyprus nc([uired by 

enice. The Po^Q^|lbM Ferdir»ind of Naples. Death of John 
Weasel (born, ■ " 

1490. The Maximilian annulled. Death uf Matthias 

Oorvinns. Austrid teeovered by the emperor. Biitii of Hugh 
Latimer about this -titnci. I .• 

1491. Troa^ of PreslmK between the omperoi and Dulialiw of 
Hungary. Marrif^^of Cnarles VIII. with Aune of JiritUny. 
Duchy of.Bcittan^jatfeitXOdto crown of France. 

^ 1492. . GranadUr^ts^Q. by. Ferdinand V. End of the Moorish 
.. dominion in Spains : ‘Thie title pf ** Catholic” conferred on Ferdinand 
by the Pope. Ekptdisibii of Jews from Spain. Deatii of Lorenzo 
de’ Medici. Alexander VI. rtope. Cohimhus sails on his first 
voyage, August 8 ; lands on San Salvador, October 12. Variation 
of 1 the compass observed by Columbus. Invasion of Frauen by 
Henry VII. Trea^ of Etaples. Appearance of “ Perkin War- 
beek 'in Ireknd./ Terrestrial Globe (“ World-Apple”) constructed 
by Martin Behaim. - ^ 

1498. Birth of Paracelsus (died, 1541). Maximilian I. cm])eror. 
Treaty of Narbonuo. Treaty of Senlis. Second voyage of Colum- 
bus. Bull of Alexander VI., fixing ** line of demarcation ^ between 
Spanish and Portuguese {lossessions. 

1494. Expedition- of Cliarles VIII. to Italy. Dis(;overy of 
Jamaica by.'ColumW . Savonarola i^stores popular government 
In Fiorenooe- 'Negotiations between the Pope and the sultan. 
Poyning's Low (Ireland) passed. Persecution of the Lollards of 
Kyle. 

1495. Deatii of Cardinal Mendoza. Treaty between tho Pope and 
Charles VIII. Charles enters Naples. Battle of Fornova. Treaty 
of Vetcelti, Nicies re-entered by Fenlinand 11. “Perkin War- 

/ beck” invades England. Birth of Holbein (died, 1513). 

. 1496. Evacuation of Naples by the French. 

1497;. NeWroUudlaud discovered and the maiiilaiKl of America 
reached by the Cabots. The Cape of Good Hope doubled by Vasco 
' di Gama. Excommunication o5 Savonarola. “ Perkin Warbeek 
oa^ured. * Birth of Meluuchthon (died, 1500). 

'X498:' Louis king of Franco. Savonarola Imiig and burnt, 
-May 23« Third voyage of Columbus* the mainland of America 
' (reached. 'Death of Torqueiimda. 

^'1499*- Marriage of Louis XU. with Anne of Brittany. (kiiKpiest 
' of the MiliOnOsa by tho Ffonch. Tlie mainland of .Vnieiica reached 
Ojeda anEd Amerigo Vespue**’ Execution of “ Perkin WarlnHik. ” 

.' Lmnto sbiaM Wtue Turks. 

-' ihOiO. Bil^h drGharles the Fifth. Brazil discovered by Pinzon. 
'.^Triumphal entry of Cnsar Borgia into Rome, lusiirmction against 
'.the 'French At Milan. Bforza betrayed by tho Swiss at Novara. 

• The Aulio dodncil established. Germany ilivitlod into .si.x circle.s ; 
ihlio ten in 1512. ' Birth of Benvenuto Cidlini (died, 157 1 ). 

•1501. Ooiulaest of Naples by Louis Xil. auil Ferditiaiid the 
^ OAtholic ; quarrel about partition of the kingdom ; war lasts 
till 1504. Marriti^ of Arthur Tudor witli Catherine* of Aragon. 
EkpulsionfOL^^ Moors from Spain. Columbus brought home in 
chains. ■ 

1602. bfilMage'^of James IV. of Scotland with ^largarot 'fuilor. 
r Fourth Columbus. Treaty of ptiaeo between Turks and 

Venotiaast ^/JUiliv^lty'Of Wltteii^^^ founded. 

.1508. Bi^Hlci3CCerimola. Tho French driven from Naples by tlu? 
Bpkniards.> ;-BiUW 'llL' pope; on his death, .lull ns 11. Borgia 
driyeu from Birth of Rol)^t Stiqihous (Esticn no) (iiied. 


1559), 

.V 1.504. Thi 
.'of Gaeta 
.between Loi 
. between W 
# Isabella. 

{died^ ma), ;'v 4 
- , 1505. Baber 
^ Ammdod. Birth.- w 


inestof Naples compbded by the capture 
Cordova, January 1. Trisity of Hlois, 
WttL, and Archduke' Philip. Alliance 
'and' Maximilian. Death of Cjueeii 
fug of Cabul. Birth of Parmigiauo 

- Christ’s College, Cambridge, 

' J t — 


^ ^Treaty of Blois between Louis 


and Ferdinand. Marriage of Ferdinand with Germaine de Fuix. 
Cedet dean of St PaulV 

1506. Concord of S&lamauca, between Ferdinand and Philip king 
of Castile. Death of Columbus, May 20. Madagascar discoveued 
' bv Almeida. Birth of George Buchanan (died| 1582), First stone 
^^Bt'Peter’s at Rome laid, April 18. ^ 

' ^ 1507. Margaret of Austria governess of tho Nethorlauds. Ru- 
formB in the empire establishoa at Diet of Constance. 

1608. Unsuccessful expedition of Maximilian to Italy. The 
League of Cambray formed between tbe Pope, the emperor, and tho 
king of France, against Venice, December 10. BirtJi of Alva. 

1609. Henry VlII. king of England, -April 22; hU marriage with 
Catherine of Aragon, June. Wolsey aimonor to the King. Con- 
quest of Oran by (*ardiiial Xiiiieiie.s. Exeoiiiniinucaliou of the 
Venetians by Julius 1 1. Battle of Agiiadello. Fisa sold to Florence. 
Capture of Padua hy Venetians. Unsuee(*sst*ul siege of Padua fiy 
Maximilian. Birtli of Calviu (died, 15G4.) Alhuipienpic, go- 
vernor of tho Indies. 

1510. Reconciliation helween tho I’opo and tho Venetians. Dealli 
of Canlinal d* Amhoise. ('oiniiiest ot' (’iiba l)y Spaiiiiirds. Louis 
XII. holds a national enuiieil at Tours. Luther A'isits Rome. 
Goa stormed by AlhucpioMpie. Portuguese .settlement in the 
Moluccas. Univcr.sity of AUala foumh-d by Xiiiieiies. 

1511. Capture of Miiandol.i by Julius II. Tho Holy Leagua 
iKitweeu tlie Poiie, FiTdinaud, and Venice. League between 
Ferdinand and lleiiry VIII. against France. Coiineil of IMsa, 
Malacca taken by Albuqueniiie. Baber iieiiuircs Bokhara and 
Suinari'and. 

1512. Selim I. sulbin of tho Ottomans. Siege anu sa«.‘k of 
Brescia by Gaston de Foix. B.ittlo of jhiveiina, ib alh of (laston. 
Death of Giorgiono (born, 1477). NineLe» iitli Giuieral (Vmneil 
(filth of the Lateral!) oj>ens May 3. L«-iigu»‘ between James of Si-ot- 
land and Louis XI I. War betw'ceii Eii!.;lciiitl and Frant i*. Julius 
II. oxeommiinie.fite.s Louis, and Jays inti-rdh-A on Fninee. Tlie 
Trinity House founded about this time. Coiupifst of Nnvarre and 
incorponitinii with ('astile. Birth of TintoreUo (died 1594.1 Jiirth 
of Vasiiri (died, 1574.) 

1513. Leo X, cdeetisl pope, Mareii 11. Battle of tbe Sjairs. 
Siege and capture of Teroueiiiie by Henry VIII. Battle ot Flo.Ub n, 
James IV. defeated and killed. Capture of Touiiiay. Cbri.«.tiau 
II. king of Deiiinurk. Balbo.i, “silent upon a peak in Darien,” 
first .se<‘s the Pacific Ocean, Se]iteniber 2.”). PitsimmiI i<in of Keiiehlin 
by the Imiuisition. Louis Xil. makes peaije, with tlm Po|io. 

1514. Death of Anne of Brittany. Trueo ln*tweeii Ijouis and 
Ferdin.ind. Peace between Englniid anil Frame. Mariiagi* of 
Louis with Mary of England, Get. 9. Peai‘e between England and 
Scotland. Wolsey ma»lo arelibishop t»f York. 

1515. Francis 1. king of Fram e, Jaiiuaiy 1. ; regency of hia 
mother liouisa. Frein.di invasion of Italy. Battle of Marignano. 
Subjugation of the Mil;iTit*.se. Meeiiiig of Louis X. ainl Francis 1. 
at Bologna. Concordat signed ami liie Pragmatic Sanction 
alMjIished. Wolsey created eaidinal and apjuiinted elianeellor. 
Birth of Roger Aschani (died, 15GS.) First pait of tin* ICjnsfolin 
Obscurnrum V^irorum published 'sceoiul jmrt, 1.517). Death of 
Botlieelli (born, 1117). 

151fi. Death of Ferdinand tlje (^itholie, .T.aimary 23. Charle.s I. 
king of Spain. Regency of Xiiiieiies. Treaty ot Xnyim, between 
CIiarlc.s and Francis 1. Treaty of Loinlui, -league against Fiane.e. 
Peace of Brussels, between tin* «*mperor, Francis I., and the 
VeiietiaiLS, December 4. 'Phe “lVip«}tual Peace” l)etweeti France 
and the Scots. Barbaros.sa, sultan of Algiers More’s (Uo^na 
published. 

1517. (\»uiie,il of the IjuttUMH closed, Mrireli Ifi. Sale of Indiil- 
genecs nuthori/ed hy Leo X. Tet/el in (Jernniny. Luther’s 
T/icst^s ]Miblished, October 31 Deatii of Xiiiienes, Noveiiilior 8. 
Sovereignty i)f tho Mamelukes in F.gvjit Dveiihiouu by Selim 1. 
Fernao d’ Andrada visits (Miina. Birth of .I«.lin F<>\e (died, 1.5'^7.) 
Death of Fra Bartolommeo (B.ucio della Pt»rt.i) (btuii, 1409). 
Death of Fraiici.i (horn about 1450>. 

151.S. Wolsey m.nle p.i pal leg.ite. 'Preal v between Fiaueis I. and 
Henry VIII. Luther hefore (’ajet.ui at Dn-tnf Ang^biiig. Taither 
eoudemne<l by tlie Pnpe ; appeals to (Jimial *\miieil. Zwingli 
preaclier at eatbedral nf Ziiri«-li. 

1.519. Diutli nf M.ivimili.in 1., Jantiar\ 1:!. (’h.nles I. of Spain 
eloete<l emperor ((.’harle.s V.), June Di putatinji of Luther and 
Dr Eek at LeipMc, June- Jnlv. Mi-vieo tak( ii by (.'orlez, Xoveniber. 
Magdalen (’ollege, (’anibiidge, founded. 

1.520. Visit of (diaries V. to En-d-md. Meeting of Henry VIII. 
and Fram is I. on tlie FieM of the Cloth of (Jold, Juno. Bull of 
l.ieo X. against laitlier, June, Cortez h aves Me.\ieo, .Fulv. Luther 
burns the hull, Deiember li). Solim.in IL, tho Mugniiieeiit, sultan 
of the Gttomaris. Mas.saiT»‘ of Stockholm hy Chri-stian 11,, Novem- 
ber. Magellan enters 'Ihc Paeitic Ocean, NovomlaT 28. 

1521. Luther excommunicated, .lanuary 3. Luther at the T)dfi 
of Worms, April, (’arried otl* to the Wartburg. K.xeeution 
duke of Buckingham. Excommunication of Franei.s 1. Tr^y of 
Bruges. Belgrade taken by Soliiuou. Hetiry Vlil. writes jugainst 
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Luther and receives the title of Defender of the Faith. Guatavus 
Vasa adiuinistrulur of 8\i’o<icn. Siege and captiu'e of Mexico bv 
Cortoz, May to August. Milan recovered from the French. Deatn 
of Leo X., boceiiiber 1. Ladrune and Philippine Islands discovered 
by ]\lagelLan The Log meulionod. Melouchthon’s Loci Communes 
published. 

152‘J. Adnan VI. pojie, January. The French defeated in Lom- 
bardy. ('liarles V. visits England Henry Vlll. invades Franco, 
reiseciitiori of the Moors in S[)ain. Rhodes surrenders to Solimau. 
Bomb-shells used by Turks at this si(‘go Escape of the Constable 
dfi Hourbon from Fmiiee. Deal h of Reiichlin ^borii, 1455) First 
voyage rouinl the worM iiiado by a ship of Magellan's squadron. 
Coinplutensian I’olyglot Bil)lc ]»ublished. 

1523. League of Constable de Bourbon with llio emperor and 
Henry VI 11. Invasion of Fiance. League of Rome Capture of 
Jedburgh by earl of Surrey. Custavas Vn.sn, king of Swetlun. 
Invasion of Italy by tlie Freneb. Death of lUiieli von Hutten 
tborn, 1488). Chmient VII. pope, November ID. (.'hristiaii II. of 
Denmark deposed ; Frederick I. elected king. 

1524. Capture tif (’openh.igeii by Frederick 1. Rout of the 
Freneb and ile.itli of B.iyiud nt the Sesia. Peasant war in Gemiaiiy 
breaks out under Muii/er. \Volsey made legale h»r lilb. liiva.siou 
of the Milanese by Francis 1. Siege of Pavia. Lahore taken by 
Baber. LutJieFs controversy with Carlstadt. Mikkelsen's 

Ncio Ti'slttnb'iif published. Birth of Palc.sirina (died, 1594). 
Death ot Pcrugiiio (bom, 144t)). D(‘ath of Signoielli (born about 
1410). 

1.525. Battle, of l*:ivia,-' -Francis 1. taken ]a i.soiii*r by lmj»criali.sls, 
February 21. LntbcFs iiiariiage. Lc.iginj of Torgau. Ticaty 
between Kiiglaml and Franee. Mun/ei debated at Fraiikeiihaubeu, 
and e\e(!iited. Death of Frederick tin* Wise of Saxony ; John the 
Constant .succeeds him. Visitation of the nionustcric.s undertaken 
by Wokscy. Religious libel ly e.stal)lisbe(l in Denmark. Tiie 
Bueeaiieers begin their piracies in the West Indies alxmt thi.s time. 
Sceiilari/ation of the territory ef the T<‘Utonie. knights; East 
Prussia elected into a duchy lor Allas t of Brandenburg, the grand- 
ina.ster. 

l.Virt. Marriage of (’harles V, with Kahella of Portugal, January. 
Treaty of Madiid, J,aiii<iry 11. Fi.ineis liberated, February. 
Ijcaguc of Cognac between Franeis, the Pope, Venice, and Henry 
Vlll., March. Battle of Paiiipiit, -vietmy of Baber over Ibrahim 
Lodi, -\pril. Diet of Spiles, June. Vi<*U)ry of Soliman over Ilim- 
ganau.s at Mohaez, August. Hilda burnt. Tlift Pope captured by 
Caniinal (’olouiia, Septeinlj(*r. Pizarro aiul .\lmagro arrangi^ 
IMirtition of Peiu. AVw; publisiad. Tyndale’s 

At'W Tcsttnnunt. 

1.527. The crown of Hungary disputed by John Zapolya and 
Ferdinand of Boliemi.i. Rome taken and .saekeil by InipiTialists, 
tile Pojm taken piisoiit-r, .May. Death of Constahle <le Bourbon. 
Treaty between the. eiiipeior and the Pope. New' alliance, between 
England and Franee. .\pplieatiuii o! Henry Vlll. to Iho J*ojhj to 
e.xaniine into the law till iie.s.s of his marriage. Capture of (hmoa 
and Pavia by tin- Fii m h. Disi-ovei v of ilje. Bermudas by Jiuu 
Beriiiiidez, and »d‘ New (iiiiiiea ]iy the Porlugiie.se. University of 
Marburg bmiided. 

1.525. Coronation of (Jiistavus, .lanuary 12. England and Franee 
declare ivar on the emperor. Putrii-k Hamilton burnt at Glasgow, 
February. Caiiqieggio in Fmgland. Exqml.situi of the French from 
Oeno.a hy Andre.a Dona, September. LtiUn Jiibla of Pagniiius 
published. 

1.529. Tin* legatine nmrt in England opened. Diet of Spires, at 
which the. name “ I^rote.stmls " i*. adopted. IVaec of (’aiuhray. 
Solini.iii t.'ike.s Binla and gets Zapol\a crowned king of Hung.iry, 
Septeiiiher. Lutheranism e.stabli.^he^l in Swi'deii by I)ietof Drehro. 
Vienna besieged by Soliiiiaii. t’onfere of .Marburg, October. 
Fall of Wolsey, Confeiein'e.s of the iVifi ^ and the ennieror at 
Bologna, N'n ember to Januaiy 1530. Death of Quint in Matsvs 
(born, 14bu). 

1530. Coronation of Charles as king of Tionibanly and emperor, 
Febuiary. The luarqiiisate of Mantua elected into a duchy, March, 
Malt.'i given by t'hailes V. to tluj kniglits of St John. Diel of 
Augsbaig opens, .lune 13; closes Novtuiiber 13. ('onfcMioii of 
Afff/shun/, M.irriage nf Francis 1. with Eleanor of Austria, July 4. 
Jteath ot Wolsey, Nov'eniber 29. De.sth of .Margaret, governess of 
the Xethcilaiiils. DeaHi of Baber, Deeein!>er 26; Tluruayuii 
.sut ccimIs. League of .'snialka hi formed, Deceniher3I. 

1531. Inundatitm in Hollaiul. Eartliqiinke at. Lishon, January. 
E\j.iiUioii of (l;ypdes fr.»m England. Death of Zwingli at the, 
battle of Cap pel. Ueto]j«r 11. 

1,532. First religious pt-aee (]»efu?e of Nuremberg) concluded, July. 
Diet of lUtisbon. Tlic Coda jaussed. Ccuiil of .Session 

orgiiiiized by James V. Ufiv.ate marriage of Henry \MJI, with 

S l«>lcyn. Chiislian 11. ini]»risoned. •I’’loreiice ereete.l into a 
for the Medii'i. Peiu taken f)Osse,.ssion of by J^i/.nio and 
o. Diieliy of Brittany lennited to the crow'ii of France. 
v'*;lli's Dd Princij}c published. Briicciuli’s Italian Bible, 
p Exchange built, the lirat of the kind. 


0 L 0 G Y p.622-1643. 

1533. Ci’aumer archbishop of Canterbury. He pronouuces 

Henry's marriage with Catherine null and Void. Hu decision 
reversed by the rope. John Fryth burnt atlSmithfield. Marriage 
of Henry, duke oi Orleans, with Catherine dc’ Meilici. rFli^t 
of Calvin from Paris. Treaty between Frances I. and Barbarous. 
Birth of Montaigne (died, Deach of Lucas van Le^^den * 

(born, 1494). . . 

1534. Tne pa])al jpower in England abrogatwl by Act of Parlia^ 
ment. The Act of Supremacy, . AnalMtists licsiegcd in Munster 
by the prince-bisliop. Execution of ^lisabeth Barton, the holy 
maid of Rent. Paul 111. po]^, October 13. Barbarossa seizes the 
kingdom of Tunis. John of Leyden (Bockelsolin), head of Ana- 
bapti.sts at Munster. Society of Jesus founded by Loyola, Luiiiez, 
and others. Death of the earl of Kildare in the iVwer of Lomloii, 
December. Munster s I/Uin Bihk.^ Luther’s Bible completed. 
Death of Correggio 

.. 1535. HenryV III. takes the title of Supreme Head of the Cliurch 
of England, January. Expedition of Charlef Y. to 'Tunis, defeat of 
Barbarossa, capture of Tunis, June. Canturc of Munster and execu- 
tion of John, June. Thomas Cromwell vicar-geiiernl of the king 
ill England. Visitation of the (xionasteries underLaken. Persecu- 
tion of French Protestants. Execution , of Fisher and More. 
George AVislmrt begins preaching in Scotland. Milan taken 
]M)s.s(‘ssion of by Charles V., October. Siege of Copenhagen by 
ClirLstiuu 111,, begun. Buenos Ayres founded by Pedro de Men- 
doza. (Calvin’s Ltstitulio Jleligionis Oiristianoe published. Olive- 
tan's Ftrack Itible. Covcrdale’s English Bilk, Canada visited hy 
Ja(‘({ues Cartier. 

1 536. J )i ath of Catheri nc of Aragon, January 8. A llianee between 
Francis I. and Solimau, against Charles V. Overthrow of the 
Gcmlilines in Ireland. Execution of Queen Anne (Boleyi)), May 
19, and iiiaiTiiige of Henry Vlll. with Jano Seymour, May 
Attainder of Reginahl Pole for Ids book De Unilate Ecclesiastical^ 
Incorporation of Whales with England. Calvin goes to Geneva. 
Dissolution of the lesser monasteries in England. Invasion ojf 
France by (’harb‘H V., July. Surrender of Copouhageii to ('hristiun 
III., July 29. Siege, of Marseilles by Charles, August to Dceemlier. 
Lutlieraiiism establialicd in Denmark. Defeat of Imperialists by 
Tuiks at Ks7A*k, November. Tyiulalc burnt at Vilvooid, Octobei 
6. 'Phe bull In Cccna Domini published by Paul 111. 

1.537. Marriage of James V, with Madeleine of France^ Jan nary 
1. (’atholie. insurvecLions in England. Campaign of the Flench 
in the Nelherlaiids. Dealft of Queyn MadCieine, July 7. Com- 
mission of iijipiirv into the grievances of Ireland. Death of Queen 
Jane, Oelober. Eruption of Etna, la.st« a year. 

1538. Calvin baiiislied from Geneva, April. Negotiations of 
Charles V. and Franeis 1. at Nice, a truce for ten years signed, 
June. The Holy Le.igue of Nuremberg formed, June. Marriage 
of James V. of Scotland with Mary of Lorraine, June. Use of 
English Bible in cJiurches enjoined, September. Parisli ivgiatei’S 
onit'ied to be kept in England, September. Execution of relatives 
of Cardinal Pole; imjnisomnerit of libs mother the Countess ol 
Salisbury. Paul 111. ixcoiMiniiiiicates and deposes Henry Vlll., 
December. Severe cdie,t of Francis I. against the ProteataiitN. 
David Beatoiiu i reated cardinal, December. The Qrcai Bible pub- 
lislied. 

1539. Treaty of Toledo, ** perpetual ysface ” between Charles aud 
Fiaiieis, signed January 10. Dissolution of the Spanish Coites, 
February. Revolt of Ghent. Dissolution of all monasteries ,in 
Eiiglan<l. Statute of the Six Articles ^Hissed. Cardinal Bcatoun 
archbishop of St Andrew.^. Birth of Socinus (died, 1604). 

1510. Entry of Charles and Francis into Paris, January 1. 
Marriage of Henry Vlll. with Anne of Cleves, January 6. Charles 
at Gheiif , — e.x(U!Ution of leading citizens, ancient liberties suppressed, 
February. 'Plio Oi der of K nights of St J ohn suppressed in England. 
Execution of Thomas Cromwell, July 28. Henry marries Cathe- 
rine Howard, July 28. Appointment of a second secretary of .state 
in England. Disputation of Papist and Protestant doctors at 
Worms, Noveaiiber. The Society of Jesus conditionally sanctioned 
by Paul in, (unconditionally, 1548). The Louvre begun by Francis 
1. 1'hc rupee first i.ssued. 

1541. Diet of Ratisboii. Execution of Countess of Salisbury. 
Invasion of Hungary by SoUmaii. Occupation of Buda. Death of 
.loll II Za[)olyu. Disastroitj qxpeditiiji^i of Charles V. to Algiers, 
(.'iilviii retuiiis to Geneva. The Mississippi discovey^d by De Soto. 

1 5 42. 'file eet!h*.sia.sti(!al “ Ordinoiices ” adopted at Geneva, Jan 1181 ^ 2. 

Diet of Spires. Execution of Queen Catherine (Howard), February. 

War bet W(;en England and Se^^land. AVar renewed between France 
and tlm emperor. Paul III. convokes Cooncil of Trent, May. 
Siege of Perpignan, August to October. Battle of Sol way Moss, Nov- 
einlier 25. Mary queen of Scots, December 14, ; Regency of Arrau. 
J<ilin Knox liecomes a Protestant. Xavier sent to India. Mieudez- 
Pinto in Jajian. Swedish Bilk publii^ed. 

1543. Allnince between Henry VIII. and, th^mperor, Februarj'. ^ 
Death of Copernicus, May 24. Invasion of Hungary by Solimau ; 
Grmi taken, August, and largio paii«of the kin^om conquered.|, 
MarriHgo of Henry VIIL with Catherine Parr, July. Coasts of Italy 
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ravagod by^arbarossa. Attack on ducby of Juliers, capture of 
Dui'Pii by Oharles V. Cardinal Beatouu chancellor uf Scotland. 
Knzinafl's SpanUh Sfew TcstatiiaiU published. Tyiidale's Bible jiro* 
scribed by English Parliament. Tho Copernican system of tlie 
wor}i’« ^>^bli8hed, May. 

1644. The kingdom c\ Sweden d^'larod hereditary in the house 
of Guatavus, January.' Mietof Sjpres, opens February 20. Battle 
of CerisolcB, April. Edinburgh and Leith burnt by the English, 
May. Henry Vlll. invades France, July ; takes Boulogne, 
September. Peace of Orespi, September. Paul 111, summons 
the adjourned council for^^t^rch 1545, November. Birth of Tasso 
(died, 1595). University of Kbni^berg founded. 

1545. Extermination of the Vaudois in Provence ordered by 
Francis I., January. Battle of Ancrum Muir, February 17. Peter 
du Brcuil, Calvinist preacher, burnt at 'rournay, February 19. 
Diet of Worms, Llarch. ma and Piacenza erected into a duchy 
by Paul III. fur his son, Piero Luigi Farneso. Council of Trent 
opened, December 13^> Silver mines of Polosi discovered. 

1546. Deiith of LutBef, February 18. Assassination of Cardinal 
Beatouu at St Andrews, May 28. Peace between England and 
France, June. Tyndalo’s and Covordale's New Testaiuciits and 
many English books proscribeil by royal proclamation, July 8. 
Anno Askew burnt in London, July 16. Stephen Dolet burnt at 
Paris, August 3. The Smalkaldic War begins. Christ (Miiircli, 
Oxford, and Tnnity College, Cambridge, foumlod by Keiiry Vlll. 
Death of Giulio Romano. Birth of Ty<;bo Brabo (died, 1601). 
Tho Kifig's Primer^ first sketch of tho Book of Coitimon Pratjer. 

1547. Conspiracy of Ficsco at Genoa, January 2. The earl of 
Surrey beheaded, January 19. Edward Vi. king of Knglaiul, 
January 28 ; protectorate of Somerset. Council of Tn nt trans- 
ferred to Bologna, March. Henry 11. king of France, March 31. 
Battle of Miildbcrg,— defeat and capture of John Frederick, elector 
of Saxony, by Charles V., April 24. Capitulatiiin of AVitteiiberg 
signed, May 19. The Protector invades Scotland, ami defeats 
the Scots at Pinkie, September 10. Visitation of churches in 
England. Birth of Cervautea (died, 1616). ITiiiveisity of Jeua 
founded. 

1548. Sigismuiid II. king of Poland. Charles V. at Diet of 
Augsburg publishes the Interim^ May 15. Rise of AdiaphoiisiLc 
controversy. Charles a edict of Ueforiuation, Jiine 14. Mary, oueeii 
of Scots,' is sent to Franco, Tlie N«dherlan<ls, as the circle of 
Burgundy, incorpo^ted with the empire. Coiislancu sei/i*il by 
lm|)crialists and x>tit,%uder the ban, (jetober 14, 15. Marriage of 
Antoine de Bourbon with Jee ne d’Albret, October, 

1549. Act of Uniformity passed in England. Lord Seymour 
beheaded. War between Knglaud and Framie. Catliolic ri.sings in 
England. Siege of Boulogne by the French begun. Auto-da-fe at 
Pans at tho coronation of Catherine de’ Mediei, June. Death of 
Pope Paul III., November 10. Death of Paul Fugius, Noveiiibcr 
(lK)m 1504). Death of Margaret, queen of Navarro, Dect'mber 21. 
Mission of Xavier to Japan, — to 1551. 

1550. Julius III. pope, February 8. Pcaec between Eiighiml ami 
France and Scotland ; Boub»gue surrcmlcred, April. The. new 
liturgy first used at Dublin. Joan Bocher burnt, M.ay 2. The 
Spanish Inquisition ostablislied in the NetherlamU by Charles V.; 
hiB edict against the Protestants, April 29. Diet of Augsburg. 
Death of tho Imperial Charniollor Oranvella, August 28. Siege, of 
Magdeburg by Maurice of Saxony begun, Si*i»tember. Cam. ra 
Obscura invouted by Baptista Porta. Rise of Protestantism in 
England. Vasari’s TAves of ike Painters ])iil)li.')ht'd. 

1661. Death of Martin Bucer, February (born, 1491). Council 
meets again at Trent, May 1. War about dueby of Parma. Treaty 
between Henry II. of France and Maurice, October 5 ; ratilieil by 
Henry, January 16, 1662. Canitulatioii of Magdeburg, November 3, 
Birth of William Camden (died, 1623).’ Robert Recordc’s Gronade. of 
ArUs published. Teklucyan’s Polish New Tcstanu'nt, Caslalio's 
LaJtln Bible, 

1552. Act of Uniformity passed in England. Execution of Somer- 
set, January. War between Maurice and the emperor, (’onncil 
of Trent proro^ed, April 28. Seizure of tho three bishopries. 
Metz, Toul, and Verduu, by Henry 11. Siigc of Metz begun by 
Charles V. Invasion of Hungary by Turks. Peace of Pii.>san, 
August 12. Death of St Francis Xavier, DeeemluT 2. Birth of 
Father Paul (Pietro Sarpi) (died, 1623). Birth of Spenser 
(died, 1599). Birth of Roieigh (<liud, 1618). Birth of Sir 
Ed want Coke (di#i, 1682). . 

1553. Siege of Metz abandoned, January. Mary nmcii of 
England, July 6. Lady Jane Grey proclaimed, July li». Battle, of 
Sieversbausen ; the elector Maurice kMod, July 9. ServntuH burnt 
at CksnevR, October 27. Death of Rabelais. (?) Archangel rcaeiu'd 
by Richard Cban^Ilor. 

1554. Wyatt’s insun^tion in Kent, January. John Knox escapes 
to Frante, January. Execution of tho Lady Jane, February 12. 
Marriage of Queen Mary with Philip of Spain, Jiil>. War c«ii- 
fliiued between the samperor and the king of Fmnee. War of 
Siena. Absolution of England by Caniinal Pole, November. Birtli 

Sir PUUp Sidney (dioch 1586). Birldi of Hooker (died, 1600). 


1555. Diet of Augsburg Ortons, February. The Marian ]>crseeu- 
tion begins. Marc^us il. pope, April 9, three wcoks. Paul iV 

May 23. The Peace of Beligmi published, S(q)tcmber 26 
Abdication of .sovereignty of the Netlierlands by Charles in favour 
of his son Philip, October. The Synergist Controversy begins. 

1556. Akbar Mogul emperor, Januaiy. Charles resigns tlie 
crowuof Spain to Philip 11., .Januury 16. Truceof Vaucelles beU\feu 
the emperor and the king of Fmnee, February 6. Archbi.shop Craiimer 
burnt, March *21. Cardinal Pole arclibisliop of Canierbuiy, March 
22. Charles resigns tlie imperial crown to his brother Ferdinand 

I, September 7. The Po|ie refuses to recognize Ferdinand. Inva- 
sion of Papal States by Alva. Ridley and Latimer biunt at Oxford, 
October 16. Trinity College, Oxford, founded. Mercator’s Projec- 
tion invented. Be/a’s Latin Neio Tesfainciit ]»(iblished. 

1557. Charles V. iiliiL'S to a inon.isieiy, February. First 
ambassador from li iissia arrives in Kiigland, February. Tlia 
Inquisition ustahlibhtMl in France, April 26. Enghmd declares 
war on France, .lune. li.ittle of St. Queiiriii, AugiiNt lU. 'I’ho 
town taken by S]ni!ii.ihls, August 27. (Juisi! appointrd lieutemnu- 
general of the kingilt)iii, August. Peace iMdween tin? Pope itiid 
Philip 11. Sej>teuibei'. St. .lohii’s (olh'ge, Uxfoid, foumleil. 

IStW. CalaLs talv(‘n by ({iii.se, .l.miMiy J-7. Ferdijund 1. rceog. 
nized emperor, Man h 12. Alariiage of Maiy, (jiieeii of Scots, with 
the Dauuhiu, .\pril 24. ILittle ol ({riivelim s, .Iiily 13. Death of 
Chailes V., Septemher 21. Deutliof C.irdiuiil Pole, Nove.iiibcr 17. 
Elizabeth (|iieen of Englaiul, November 17. 

1.559. The R(»yal Supiem.iey iv*,l<iii d in Ejigl.iml, January. Peace 
of Catetiii-( 'iiJiiliiesi.s, Apiil 2. John Kinov ai lives in Seolland, 
Miiy 2. Marriage of Phili]) II. with Kli/.jibi lh of Pr.ince, June. 
English Look of Comnwn Prayrr tiist used, June. Fr.iiuis il. king 
uf France, July 10. Philip II. relunis to Sp.im, Augu.st. MiugaieL 
of Austria regent cf the Netherlands. Iriist .luto-da-le of Prote.s- 
taiit.s ut V^alhidolid. I’ius IV. ])ope, Deeunher 26. Biith of Tilly. 
Biith of Isaae Cusauhon (died, Itil 1). 

1560. Death of John Ahisco, January (hoin, I t'Jl*). ’l'n‘;ity of 
Berwick, January. Cou.spiiacy of Amhoise, hbiiuiiy, March, 
Edict of Uomorantin, May. Kiench evacuate Sis>il.iml, July, 'rho 
Rcrornmlioii e.stablishcd by Scot. s ]»arliamcnt, Augii-jl 2.5. |)iike 
of Savoy makes war on tJie Viiudois, Septemlier. Priiiee (d’ Comio 
aiTi'sted, .November. I’harles IX. king of Fianee, Leetmber 5. 
Regency seized by Catherine de’ Medn i. St.ite-j-Cenenil meet at 
(h'leaiis, December 31. Birth uf Aniiiniiis (died, 16(<'J). We.st- 
miusler Sehuol founded. 

1,561. Birth of Ba<’on, January (died, 162f’»). Edict of Orh ans, 
January 31. RebcJlion of Sham* O’Neal in Ireland, spiing. 'J’he 
“Triuiiiviratt*,” alliance against the Hiigumots, Ea.sler. Edi'‘lof July. 
Retuiii ol (jueeu Mary to Scotland, Augu^t. (’olhmiiy ot PoLsy, 
Septemher 9 b> October 9. The hist oh'.ervatoiy built at ( ’.issel, 
Leoiiard’.s Polish Bible publi.sbed. Tobaeeo introduced into Euroja*. 

1502. Edict of January (or of Tohuation) in Prance. Apostasy 
of tin* king of Navarre, January. Ma.s.saere. of Vas.sy, May 1. War 
belwet ii Catholics and I’rote.stants in Fninee begins. Slaughter of 
Protestants at Toulouse, May. ()ueeii Eli/aheth eum- hides treaty 
with Coiide, Septemher 20. Il.ivie oceiiiuisl by tin* English, 
September. Siege of Rom’ii begun by the king of Navarre, 
Scj)telilberl8; taken, Oerol»er26. Ilealli of Peter Mai tyr, No\a*nil« r 
12 (born, 1500). Death of king of Niivaire, .November 17. Biith 
of Lope de Vega, November (died, 1635). Battle of Dmix, Comlo 
lakcu prisoner, December 19. Afiiean sliue trade begun by 

II. iwkins. Truce, between the. em])eror and the .suit.ni. 

1563. (\miicil of Trent iv-oiH'iied, Jaiiuary lii. Tin* Thirty-nino 
.\i tides of Cliiire.h of Enghiml settled by ( ’«»iivi»cali(»ii, Jaimaiy 29. 
As.sa.ssinatiou of diiko of Guise, F«*hni.'iry ]8. I’acifieution by Edict 
of Amboi.se, March 19. France declares uar i»u England, July 0. 
SiiiTeuder of Havre, July 8. (’harles IX. iledaietl ot .ige, August 
17. Council uf Trent closed, December 4. l‘\»\e’.s' Hook of Mart ijrs 
published. 

1.564, Acts of Council of Trent eonlinncd by Pius IV. January 26. 
Birth of Galileo, Fohniary 18 (Jieil 1642). 'J’leaty of peace between 
England and France, April 1. Biith uf Shak.speare. Death of 
Calvin, May 27. Ma.viiniliaii II. einiuTov, .Inly 2.5. Edict of 
Uoiis.siiloii, August 6. Birth of M.nlowi* (ili»d, 1593). Congre- 
gation of tho Oratoiy founded at Ihiim*. 

1565. Siege of Itialta by Miistapli.i J*asha, May to September. 
Marriage of Mary queen of Scots A\ith Lord Dariiley, July 29. 
Confede.ratiou of tlie Giicii.s: fiuiiult'd in (he Netlierhind.s, November. 
Death of Pius IV., December 9. Coiife'cnccs between t’atherine 
do* .Medici and Alva at Bayonne. 

1566. Pius V. pope. J.inuaiy 7. Tl. ** Cniiipromise” juibli.sln*d 
by tha Leaguers in the Netherlands Jannarv. ’I'he Grande Ordon- 
nmu'e de Monlins }»nl)liHhed, Pehrii.uy. Munler of David Iti/ziu, 
March 9. Revtilt of the Netherlands IngbiN. Invasion of II iiiigiiiy 
by Soliinan. Death of S8]iman at Szigeih, September 5, Se 
8ultan. Severe deeree nl‘ Philip II. against the Moors, Novem 
The. Rii.ssia ('miipany sanctioned by Act of Parliament. 

1567. Murder of Dariiley, February U). IVIarriuge of M 
Bothwell, M ay 1 5. Shaxic < P N »‘al defeated. May ; u.S8ussinul ed, 
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C,>ui‘(Mi Mary to resign t>h(‘ crown t«j her son, James VI., 

Jul\ ‘Jt. Alary iinptisumMl, Murray u<;cnt. Alvii sent ns governor 
to tlic Ncthcrlamls, August. 'I'Jie Council of lilooJ organi/.fd. 
AVar of r* ligum iviu>wcJ in Franco. liattle of St Denis, November 
in. Dciilh i»r ( 'oii'slaMe aM 01)11001*01101, November 12. lingby 

SeluMil fiiunileil 

S» i/i\ie ami imurisomuent of Don C.iilos by his father, 
i’hilip II., January. Tile lunuisilinii comlemns the inluilntaiits of 
tlie Netherliimls b) deatb, Feliiuarv lb. KJiet of Ijong)uim'au, March 
2‘J. llevolt of Moors in Sj>aiu, Ajuil. Dattle of b.jngsuU*, May 18. 
Flight (»f M.iry t«» F.figlaml. IiiMii.s<»f Niuss.m d'-fe-ats tlio Spaniards 
nt llryligerlei , May L\ri utinu of Kgmoiit .md llurii, June 5. 
De.'itli of Don (’iirNu, .Inly Krio XI \". of Sweden di’jM.isfdj 
Sepleinbt*!’ JO. The Friglhdi Collie,, at Doikh louinled. Faily <»1 
til** PiilitufUfS fonried 111 I'l.iiice. Ibitli of Caiiij-iin lla (died, IlfjO). 

IwbH. li.lttlc of ,Iai‘ii le, Comle killed, M n- h IJ. '^riii.eaiiy 
erected into a grand dueh\, Septeiiilii-r 1. ( iiiiLOiy pioseribed by 

parliailiiuil of Faris, S< ptelubcr 1J». liaTlle of .Ab.neuiilour, (Jetuber 
o. L’evolt «if Catlndie earls in Fiiglaiid, No\'inbci Dc Ke\n.i‘s 
ispnnish Jlihlr piiblidied. 

Io 70 . .\s',asMn.itioii ot the lo-geut M in ny, .I.'inii.ii \ ‘JJ. F.xcoin 
inurneatii'U hbieeii Kli/abeihby I’lUs V., iel ni.iiv ‘J.'j. hixasmu 
of Cyptus hv tile 'rilik>, .llllv. I'eiie of Si CicriD.jni^ A UgU'^l S. 
Maniage(»! Cl!.llh■■^ IX. will) Kli/.sh'dli <d \u.iiia, November -Jb. 
Dreai iiiinidaliiwis lu Holland. Coiiipie.'-t of Vt lucii hy Selim 11. 
As'‘haiir.s S- fill/, r puhllslied. 

l.*)71. Si-\eie laws ag.iiiist the ('.itlmlii's in Faigland. The 
Ibgellt Lennox killed, Si-pteinbei b lo-geliey of M;ll. Ibdy 
Lea;^Mi(' ag.iiii-.! 'I’urks, iornu d b\ ilie I’l.pe, I lie i(ing ot Spain, ami 
Veiilee. \'ii‘tniy of Don .Inhn i.f An.tiia ov« r the 'I’liiks :it 
Lep.nilo, i Jetoiii I 7. Fiiivi isilii ^ Ilf C\toid .ni'l C.-mibridge iiM-or- 

HJMttvl. .fesli^ Collrge, Ovlbld, bulJld'. l. Idllll <jt kcplei (died, 
bJi>b I l.triow S. lioiil touiidi d 

1.^7*J. Sii.me of I'.liel !.y tlie < *i'MI< d« 1 ile>, ''plillg. <J|i‘g(Uy 
XIII l»o['e, M'i\ 1-i. I‘,\eeui lull 111 ilii‘ duie of Noi folk, June 
Death ot .liaiine d’Albftt, .Line lii William of ( )i.aiii;e de-’l.in d 
St.idtlioMei, Jul\ l.'i Dim!!! of Si j - - in iiiid II of Fokiiid, July. 
M.im.ige Ilf Henry III N.''.-iiii .md M dg.in-t of \'aloi>, Angina LS. 
Mass.ieie (it .St Hal tlio]iini''V,. I J t .• Coligiiy killed. Death 

of John Kuo\, NiiMiiiiiii ‘J L vSii^.' ,ii H.i.iilem hy Sjiani.iid.s, 
l)eci mher CuU'iU' >t "I Cusi.it b\ Akhai (l.'iT- 71'. 

1,‘)7J. .^ieg,. ol I .1 b'.ic-iii 111 liy dnl.e ill An_]ou, filiiii.iiv. !)i.'ith 
of De ri lo|iiiaI, Alai' ii I"* Duke ot Aiiioii ei« < ted king of Dol.iiid, 
Alay. 'I'll .try w itli tin H n jn. ims ot h’m helh*, &i ., Jum* *J t. Ivlh-t 
ot toler.'itioii is-ina b\ Clmli-- IX, Jnl\. Smieiidei of Jlaaileiii, 
July l‘J. Sii'gi' i.f A Luii.i ii i.v S|i‘nii.iid August ; tailed, (), tohei 
8. .Siege,.! l,eyden, < 1. ♦ill.' ) ’!]. Lirlid Moi bm ii grut ot Seollaiid, 
Ni)V»‘mln-l. .Vl\n)M 'I!.'!, 1;. i|;i. < H'. uon ei mn id I he Nethei lainU, 

I le." Mil'er, Ijirtli ol D'liin.' oli' I j. Iliilli nl Inigo Jones, 
idii'l, lb,VJ). Fii * I njl -n I Ml! l.ii ii'ji of Fan lid [iiibli IhmI. 

]a7L ll'iiiv III. k ' ot J*’: 111 Ma\ .‘io. I'xpedilKUi of 

.Sibii-^tMii kine '•! F'iM' .l.'.'ioi-t ilie .Mimum in Afi ii .i. .Sn‘g'‘ of 
i.iyiliii i.ii e.l, o. ti.k. ! Ani'.ii.itli 111. .-.iiliaii, D's t-mlioi. Ibilii 
of Ih M Ji'ii -iin i-li'-L 1 •' -7. ) 

l.i7.”i. .Sli jii'i'ii Li ili'ilcd kili'g of I’i'land, DiceiMber, 

(/ouljiiest ol L. I. .i! .iii'i !i'-li a L. AlJ.ii' Liilliol (ioido (dn d, 
Jb IJI I ni\< f' II V I'l I ' 'I. n I.M.ndt d I v I’liiiei* ot ( Maiii.','. 

loTb. 'ilie I^M'jne, ii. I'.'ii.', Ill', uii/'d, i’i'liuniyv Death ot 
Ib'«lili ''I ti-., Alaivh a. I r .1/i.y; no /.'/*, Ill l.i\i» ir of tliC 

HugUi'ind^, .M.|\ II. JL.'i il|.li 1 1. (nn|'e:.«r, (i.tober l‘d. S.u k 
of Aiiluei j', \i.\iiii!i r. I’ . ■ .•♦imj ut ( ilii nl, .Nii\ i-mbi i Don 

Jotm, gi'V * I ii"i 111 ' \. M). I Old-. XcN'inlfr IIimin lit )(>in •. 
the Le.igii'-, D''enil'i!' ’C',. |.l., iii .1 MiDii Fi ubi-jn I Slr.iit 
ilis' I !<• I. luiDi •! .1"! n I I I (dii’d, llirtli ol 

liobi-M L'l! loll ^di'-d, I'l.)',’' I !i«- 'i:|.ii!iiL', 111 I’dh' iiiM iiti d b\ IJoImiI 

Noimaii 

iri77. riii* riiioii -d* llin^ .b. .I.mn.i'} Tlie l’i'ip»diijl Kiljet 
pu'ii I .le li I';, D'lii .lulin, MijCnCt < • uni ineil by Flnlip 1 1 , Apnl 
7 . i'l i' '• ol l)<l;''‘l.!e «■!’ I'ol'l'I *, ''I }.*■ Ill Ii. I lll'lllli-i lion al 

t/tnni, .tii:ii*iiii D'j.o-iii I' i'l |)'.:i .l-djii. Dee'-mb'-r 7. New 
Cn: ,ii Ilf , Di • inb- i !o Did." ,iii. mi vowigi* iiomd 

Lie 1)1 Id i 1 I ill’’ . ! 1 .) I '1' ill <a 11'.' ' n 'll" d, Id. Ill) 

b‘>7 fi' iiy I" 1 W' i-n b»'i' ' n .ni'i ! In- 1 )nt' h, J.iiiu.ii v 

7. Litl:i '-! t .1 nilil'iii' .i I'liM. . • 1 i.l b’\ nil n.iiit^, 

I S"b.sti.,ri nt Foiiiijd d' I- .1' i :in 1 kilDd i'Vtl'i- Mn.,!'-. 
a! \\ 1 / o, Anjii 1 1 o' li'.ji dohn, (I'tol'i'r 1 

Al''*iiiiei I iini‘-.i. 'ink'- id I’liii'', •/■I'.'II"'! id tin .\id lii’i lands, 
(^Io})||, J.\!C jiiilili I". I lie I n/ii.sh .''’bile Lap. i , 

0‘r<e Imini;. I (ir-i'' . illi' Holy Clio ; n, ti»iitcd l-y Him\ HI j 
(;! l’’''aiii e. till’ll i)! Wjll'iiii I I.II \ • V • 'll' I 
I iii'i" "f Ftii'i 1)1. Laji-.ol tie Dni h iii'j I'l’di'', [iioi i.iine d, ! 
Jaini-»ry ‘d‘.< 'fn i* \ ol \i on . bi I'a*-* ti 1 .ale niti- di ' Mi de i .md tie- j 
kii g fd Na\ III'' I 'Li.iai’. *.'■" i.-iwiiii lie \V.dlMiin pio j 

'^vii.i o" .iiid I'.o'iesi-, M.iv 17. Sii-.ji- ol Me-tinlil by .'^pani.u'd-., 
k;;oeh to .Ini)'' ‘d'.k \ b" l’. ')i Spainaidmia.el- K* 1 1 .md oei-upy 

Si^ ’rv. j.-k, Lilv ."'111 Mius pivaciii's in I'okiml, Frub'.staiitibm 
pr^icriv-d in ^vuMlria 


0 L 0 Ct y [ 1568 - 1504 . 

15S0. Birth of Andibishop Ussbor (died, :i65b).' William of 
Oniiigw put umh r the him by Philip, June. Hattie of Alcuntaia, 
August *25. Portugal uimexed to Spain, amt J ’Id lip proclaiuuHl 
king, ScptciiilHM* ‘2. Duke of Anjou maite stadtliohler of tlie 
Netherlands, September lU. Massacre of Siiierwick, Noveinker 11 
Keturn of Dmko. llevolt of the Desin(^»ids hi Jrclaiid. Formula 
of Concord published by tlie olictpi* of Saxony. Ui&c of the Browii- 
ists in England. Montaigne's j^mi» published. 

1681. F.xecution of the Kegeut Morton, June 8. Declaration of 
Imlejjemlence by the United Provinces, July 26. Siege of Cam brat 
by Spaniards ; raised by Anjou, Augutf^^ .■ Execution of Camiuaii, 
December 1. Birth of Domenichlno (died, 1641). Purtli of Lord 
lleibcrlof Cherbury (died, 1648), Turkey Coni]»any, of J^omlon, 
inivirpornted 

1582. Bvforuialiou of the Calendar (New Style) introduced by 
(Ircgory XH L, Fcbniury 24. The raMof Ruthven, August. Uni- 
versity of Fdiiiburgli founded. Death of St Thei*esa. 

I. 5.S.S. Attempt of Anjou to seixe Antwerp, January 17. Birth of 
firotius (diwd, lbl.^»). Ihrlli of Wallenstein.' 

1581. Death of Anjou, June 10. Assassination of the Prince of 
Diange, at Delft, July 30. IJis /son Maurice elected studLliolder. 
Sn‘g«‘ of AutwiM'ji by the duke oV l^ariiia, July. Treaty betwi'en the 
^‘bilip II, December. Discovery and colonization of 
Viiginia. Kmmsinuel (’ollege, I'ftrn bridge, founded. Birth of 
Seidell (died, lb.“)4). Birth of Ma .singer (died, 1640). 

158;j. Sextus V. pope, April ‘24. Edict of Nemours, July 7. 
(Jiieeii Fliz.ihctb jHTi-pls piotecloratH of the Netbei lands, July. 
Bariicveldt appointed advocate-gentM*al of Holland and West Fries- ^ 
bind. Expedition ol Diake against Spanish West I ndie.s:* ('apitula- 
tion ot Antweip, August 17. War of the tliree Henries, in France. 
English anny umh r Leiee.sti'i* sent to Netherlands, Decejnber. Abbas 
the (Jreat shah of I’ei^iii. Birlli of Itidielieu. Birth of Beaumont 
(ilicd, KHO). Biilh of J)rummoiid of Hawthornden (died, 1649). 

1586. B.ihuigtoiFs jilot iigaiUht Queen Elizabeth, September. 
Laltle of Ziiipben, Si jiteinb-ei* 22; Sir Philip Sidney woimded 
le dies, Oi tubei / . ‘J’l ml ot Miiiy, ipjcen of Scots, October 1 1. Shakes-, 
je in London. ( 'a ludeii s A'nVrtwnifi published. Tho Escoiial 
cojiijilcted by Phllili IL 

l;».s7. Alary, queen of Seots, beheaded, February 8. Expedition of 
Drake to (ad i/, Apiil. Sluys ca(»itulntes to Spaniards, August 4. 
(himan invasion of F«'!inee, July. Battle of t’oulras, Oetob«r20. 
Diais's Sti'iiH discovi re'.l. IVii-ocutioii of Uhristians in Jajiau 
(again LV.8) ami D>97). ^ 

Ciiiise eiiteis Pans, Al.ty Da/of the Banicades, May 
12. The “JTl^im•ible Animda” sails from LUbon, June 1; 
defenteil ;iTi(l ilisjiersisl, July ami August. Edict of Uniou bet^\een 
tin- Le:igiie nial Henry HI., July 21. Statcs-Ocncuil al Blois, 
Oiiober 10. A'^sus'-ination of (Jnise, December 28; of Cardinal 
of Dni^c, Itei-ernber 24. I’nitli of iloMie.s (died, 1670). Anunlrs 
of Hajomim (i:)88-»16u7). 'i'ho Bialto, Venice, built. 
Death ot Ikudo Veronese. 

i.iS'.k Di ith of ( '.illa rim de' Alediei, Januaty 5. Ma}eniie, head 
ot tlie Leigm-, eiiiM's I'an.s, Kehiuary 12, anil’is named licuteimiit- 
geiieial ol the kingdom. Alliance of Jb'nry HI. with tlie llugiio- 
not.^, A]»nl. L\|u‘dirion of l)iake and Ni»rris to Portugal, April to 
June. Siege of Paii.s hy the two Henries, July. Assa.ssiimtion of 
lliiiry 111 , August 1. Henry JV. of Nax'urro king of France. 
I’.itlle of Anpies, Sejitenilier 21. Puvis attaekeil by Heiny IV., 
Ik toher 81 No\einl>er J. Janies VI. of Scotland marries Anno 
of Deimmik, Novemlicr 24. Pat riarcluite of Moscow estiiblibhed, 

L.itili- of hiv, March 14. lireiiii recovered by Prince 
Maimee, .Man h Siege of Fans by Ilciiiy IV. May 7 ; raised by 
Fainu, Seplemher i». Uihan VIL l>ope, September 16; thirteen 
da\-,. (begoiy XIV jiope, December 5. Spenser's /Ticm’ 

.-ippeirs. First li'eati.-^e ofi Dirinnil Fractions, by Stevinus. 
Ndni-\ A ?! 

J. MH SpMiiidi garri-on in Fsiris, February 12, Henry JVk eoii- 
diinned by the Fope, Miiivli 1. Capture of Deventer and Ziitphen 
li\ M.iuriie, Alay, June. Innocent X. jiopp, October *29; dies, 
Decemlur :;o. Siege of Itonen begun by Henry IV., November, 

A r.i/i»i.«-M* lifieitieH hnp|'re.ssed, Novoinbef, Trinity College, 

iiieoijiorited. I'kirtUqiiakcH in tho Azores lasting twelve 

d.^H. 

iri!»2. ( ']eiij<iit VI I L jiope, Januan' 20. Rouen relieved by 
Fiiiim, x\piil. Dt-alb of Faima, Dec'-mber 8. The FulklaJid Islands 
.siglitMl ii\ Davies. ITcsbvterianisrn established ,«n ScotlHiid. 

Jh'.kJ. Se\ere acts against Puritans and Popish recusants in 
F.iigliiiid, Felanaiy April. Drciix taken by Henry IV., June IS, 
He .il.jnie-i Pnitestanlisin, .li*ly25. OertruydcnlKjrg. taken hy Fiinco 
.Maimei. Biitb of Izaak Waltr-n (died, 1688). 

1 .ill i, f ’oioiiation of Henry I V. at Chartres, February 27. lb* enters 
Fall'-, M:neb2’2. Submission of the Sorbonne, April. Heduethm of 
Hi-oriingeii by Friiieo Maurice, July 22. Brent taken from iipuniimla 
by Fiem li and English, November. Expulsion of the Jesuits from 
I’ari.s December *29. Rebellion of Tyrone c’H Ireland. Hookeris 
liaUsiaUicid Pdity appear.^. Birth of Nicolas Poussin (died, 
1665). 
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April 17. Pftuce of 
AiliiitK'C of England 
of Hniigary uii^ < 
Captuiv of Codi^ 
duke MuKimiliandel^ti 
21 -20. Sidney .Sunffi^ 
Desi’artea (died, 

15^7. Victory- ai^vP4i|S .. 
Jammry 22. An , 
retaken by Hcjiqp/ l 
Galileo bel'om Uun y 
ir>ys. The 
Kiainie and Si ’ 


1695, Mohammed 111. saltaii, jAnnaiy 17. Henry IV, declares 
^ar on Spain, Janiutry 17. Abaolution of Henry IV. by tho po|»e, 
September 1 7. Cam Aray- taken by S^niards, October 2.. Dutch 
East i^ia Company fonued. DuteKj^ttlement in Java. 

lo96. Tivaty of * *' ‘ /Henry' IV. and Mayenpe^^ 

January, puts an taken by Spanfaid^ 

‘--=' ** ~ • ' •• ' May 1?.. 

iSl| Spain, May 24.' lnv«sion> 
ilUifiTby Mohammed' HI., summer. 

' ' fbrees, Jwm 21. Arcb- 

hmed 11 1, at Kemiwles, October 
mbridge,. founded. Birth of 
Frjaachm by Barcutz. 

(l^SOiyer the Spaniards at Tnrnhout, 
^‘^^chduko Albeid, March 12, and 
jSber 15. Theruunneter invented hy 
^^^i^^^f 'Essanya published. 

30. Peace ot Vorv ins between 

?|Sitllp 111, king of Spain, Si pt, i:i 

l.'iOO. DivoicO'WKijfelQf.iV.'i^ queen Marg.nrut, Feiinwiry. 
Essex appointeii ./loi?^«iwutonax4*'' 0 lielaud, M.airli 12. The 
Pcccau tributaryr,:,tO ' Akblir/ Imprisonment of (’niripaiu lla 
(1599-1629h B^h.;Cl..V^fe^)wjuez (died, lOGO), Birth of Vaiidyek 
plied, 1,641). S6|ty^A®(pWtaled.BUp^^ linunce to Jleniy 

1 V Birth of 26. Hirlli Blake. 

. 1600. Gionhiaio’wuhb’ burnt -at Rome, February 17. Prince 

^ Maurice defeats 'dtiflrSi»alijiards at Nieuport, July 2. Henry IV. 

• deidnres: war on i ‘Savoy, Auinst; Gowrie conspiracy in Scotland, 
August 6. AUttfafib of lleiiry IV. with Mary do’ MtMiiei, 
December 9* The JBngliah East India Company churl rreii, Dei cmbcr 
81. Birth of Calderpn (died, 1681). (hmciul symbols m alg<*l)ia 
introdueerl Viy Vieta^ Zodiaeal light seen by Tycho Biahe. AV illmm 
Uiihort*B Dr, unpublished. , 

1601. Treaty '.of 'peace between France and Savoy, .lannary 17. 
Execution of the earl of Easex, February 25. Siege of o.st(Mid 
by Archduke Alb^, . July . 4. Kiimlo occupied by Spaniard.H, 
SeptenilHjr. 

1602. Submission of Tyroiic. E.vecution of Mar.sbal Bimn at 
Paris, July 29. Cultjure and manufacture of silk intiod need into 
France, ilirth of Mazuriti. Ifamlct published. 

1608. Qu^n El’^sabeth ^ dies, and is suwedt-d by .lames VI. of 
Scotland as Jaws England, Mareb 24. Union of the two 
orownSk ' The..6liHenav^ PotVion of thb Ihintans pivscntid to the 
king, April.- Ahmed 1. sultan, December. The .b-.uit.s iccalb d 
to Fi'ancc. .^Pispufezof the Gomarists and Anninijins in Holland. 
Chapman V q/‘//<»wrr pGblwli^^ (fA/?/.v.v7/, Hil t). 

1604, Hapipton Court- Coiifor<*wc< s bJjtwcen llic ]iM lah s and tin* 

. Puritans, .TartUary 14-16. Treaty of ])oa(!c between Kngl.md and 

Spain, August 10. Butrender of Osteud to Spimila, Scptfinbir 2n. 
James T. prde-laimed King of Great Ihitaiu, Fiaiu»*, ami lu lantl, 
October 244. i Frencli settlement in Cnuada. Hooker's fwr/rsiitsfiral 
Polity complied. 

1605, Pop! V. iMipc, May 6. The ‘^Fal.s(3 Dcnietiiu^" iTowned 

ezAt of Russia;. summer. Death of Akhar, 0(‘t<»ljer 13. .lehaii'dr 
■in eecds him.. Gunpowder Plot; arre-st of tJuy Fawke.^, November 
6. hiitm'si of Lrarniny publi.slud. Birlb of Sir 

Thomas $roWu« (di<?d, 1682). The fivht piui of /»e/t qinz-utc 
|mbltshsd..> The c/<i France^ first Freueh period be^^uTi. 

1606, .V<u4c 6 laid under interdict by the Pope, April 17. The 
> JasuitZ expelled ByiIu yenice. Peace of Sitv.itorok between ihe 

eiupfjror and* the' eujitan, 'November 11. ruteni for itikmizaiion 
of Virginia granted^ Birth of Pierre Corneille (died, 1 GS-l). 

■1607. Thu Spanish fleet -at Gibraltar destroyed by the Duteb, 
April 2.5. Rdtuni' of Hul^y’s Cornet observed by Kepler, U nh er- 
, aity t>f Giessen founded. 

1608. Hungary, cedod by Rudolph 11. to Archduke Mnttbi.is. 
June 29. Trial of Anhiiuqa at the Hague. The teh-seope imm m. d 
in Hollandi ^ Birth, of Clarendon (died, 1671). Birl-li of Milt.m 
(died, 1674Vi- Birth of .Fuller (died, 1661). Reform of Poii 
Royal ’ 



organized, July. Religious lilierty for all sects 
iS .^thpuror, 12. Moscow taken by tlie I 'files. 

1^6 Iw tha PoKs, November. Two edicts oi Philip 


4. Catholio 

concudsd hy tilm'.. 

Siege of Smcilietu^O the l*oles, 

HI. for exnuljrioq;Of Mpriseqes. . The satellites of Ju pi I cr di.seovered 
by Simon Marl6^,;;Deceinb(tv ; by Galileo, January 1610. Kepler's 
J^we (the The Bank of Ainsienhini 

fnmi/lMh k'' \‘ ^ 



,1611. Chriitto' 
, MaUiiias king of 
the Poles, July 


yrk declares war on Sweden, April. 

^ _ r 2d. Surrender of Smoleusko to 

^k^'AdoJiphiui klng of Sweden, November 9. 


The plague at Constantinople. Plantation of Ulster. First crea- 
tion of baronets in England. Suii-apots discoveiYMl by Fabriciua 
and' Cikliieo. Congregation of the Oratory at Paris founded. 
-Birth' P^ . Fairfax. Birth of Tureniio. A uthorizeil Version of llm 
i^^iblo published. Thct’lharter Houiie, liOridon, iucorporated. 

' ' ’/1^612. Tlic Great 6fogul authorizes English - factories at Suiafj, 
Ahiueiiabad, 4&c., January 71. Death of Emperor Riido]]^h 11., 
^January 20. Mutlhias elected, June 18. Dcatn of Henry, prince 
of ^’ttles, November 6 (bom, 1593). Birth of Leighton (dit^l, 1684). 
Birth of Samuel Butler (di<i<i, 1680). The p«*ndiiiiim ai>plied 
to clock-work by Sanc.toriUH. 

'■ 1613. Aliinitige of Elector Palatine with Prinfess Elizabeth of 
England, Febimny. The lioimitiolT dynasty in Rnssirt founded, 
February. The N<*w River, London, eompleti'ii, Mich.ulmas. Biilh 
of La Roclu*roiitiuild idled, 1680). Birth of JiTciny Taylor 
(died, 1667), Biitli of Mojitrosi*. 

1614 HeVoU ol Conib- li nninided by Peaee of Mi iieljoiild, Abiy 
15. Last meeting at I’.nis of StutfS-(Jeiieral betbre tin* Revolu- 
tion, September ‘J 7. liiMiiiion of liOgiiiitljiiiK by Napier of Mer- 
cliisioij (died, 1617). Biilli ol Hiiiiy .More (died, 1687). RV'ilcigliV 
History of Ihr ]Vor}il pnliliNlji-d. 1/iiiver.Mty of Gmniiigi’n 
founded. 

1615- Fiiuba.ssy of Sir Tlionias l.'or tn lire (Uefit Mogul. JaniUirv. 
The Jew's again expellid Irom Fi.im-**, April. Deulh of Aiiibella 
Stuart iu the 'Power, Si pt» inlii i- 27. Miuriagi* of Roais XIIl. 
with Anne of Austria, and of Don lMiili|» willi Fli/abrtli of Frunee, 
November 25. Bir tli of ll.ixii i oIimI. DUM >. 

1616. Death of Shaki-sp( jm>. April OS.i J)«*atli of ( Vi variles, 

April 28. 'Phe Cantlon-'uy Town^ in 1 lnlliind ih li\ « red uj> to the 
Dutch by James I , May -7. <'.ip'’ lloin ilonMi-d by be M.riie and 

Seliouten. Baihn's Piay diM’o\etnl. < iiealuliori of the Idouddi.Mio* 
viMvd by Hiiivey about tliis tlim . linlh i*! .Ii^hn Owen (died, 
16S8). 

1617. IVaec of Slolbowa bejwfen Swf ih-ii and llnssia, Febiiiai-j. 
Bacon appointed loi»l-kci*pi’i‘, Mai eh. KVileigli snU fm (iuiMiia, 
March. Mustiijilni i. sultan. Ass.issiiiation of .Mm.shal d'Aiiere 
at Paii^, April 24. 'Phe ijUcen-inulliei liani'-lnd to I'dois, May 
Feidiriaiid king of Boheini.i, .hinc. Exe« ution nt llie wib* ot 
Marshal d’Anere, July 8. Biith of t'ndwoHli plied, IG-'^s). 

161S. Othmaii H. sultan, Fel>in.n\ 2»;. id (ii.ilins and 

Baiiievtddl by St;ites-Gencr*al, Fel>iiMi\. 'l ie* “ llook ol Sftoits” 
piomulgated by .lames 1. May ‘.N. Anhdnk** F*idni.i)Ml, king of 
lliing.ii i, duly 1. E.\eeutioii of R iIeiH|,^ ( ‘Jp, The duke 
of l.i r Ilia dismissed from ollice, ()e|ol»ei. ."■^vnodol Doit, Noicmhpr 
L‘k Jtevolution ill Bohemia; i*egifiniiig o| Thirty Yrai’s’ War 
Biitli ot (,\»vvh*y (died, 16»»7). ( 'lima invnde-l b\ Manehoos about 

Ibis lime. Kepler .s tbii d J^aw ai'iionne, i!. ( 'ongo ^.-alion id' Saint- 

Maur IohucmI in Fianee. 

1619 . \ auiiii burnt as riiliei>t at 'l'cmhin.-.r, Fihruaiy IP. F.seajre 
of Marv de’ Mediei fiom liloi-., Filnnai’N IP t Iiol ms iinju ironed, 
and Ihirneveldt bidr-eailed, Ma\, Dufi h .md Knijisli tlade in iho 
East. Judies regulated by li'i-aU, .Ini’. 17 Fridiniind ilepoRed by 
St.rtes of Boheiiu.’i, Augiui ll* ; eh-eted em]iiioi‘, August 28. 
t’.ijiture of Pre.Jmig by Piet)il» ii (J.ihor, Di toln r 20. Fiedfriek, 
Kleiioi i’alalinc, crownetl king of Bolieiiiia, < h lol'cr 2,5. Vienna 
Irt'^-ii-gid by Bethlv'ii (.hil’or an I the Boln miaiis, Deei'iiibei. 
B.ilavia built by the Duleh. Iliilh ot I'linec b’uitcrt, Biitli of 
(.’(•Ibi’lt 

1620. Treaty of (Tim, .Inly .‘1. Mas.snn* »-J l’inti.4anls in the 

Yalttdliue, .Inly IP Belhlen (lahoi king of llnng.uy, .July, 
hivri'^ioii of the I*ahiliriate by Spinol.i, anlninii. 'lire Filgiiin 
Fathers sail iu tin? “ .Ma\ llowi i ' fiorn Didli, s* pl<*Tnber 6, and 
land m New England, Dei'i inlu-r 11 \iibu\ of ilie 'I'l.iks at .lassy 
over Giatiuni and the I'olrs, Sej»it'inl’«i Ikatlo of Fvaguo, 

the elcetor Fledenck vleteati d, NcKi'inbrv > ll.noiis A’eCl/»r 
j (JrijoHum puhlished. Bi:tli ol .bihl. K\el\n, \died, 17u6). 

i6i!i. diegoi}' .\ \*. jiopf. I'rliMi.'iiy !> I nipf.n h niejit of f.oi'd 
(diaiict llor Bacon, Mareli. I’luliji IV. kmg ol Spam, Maiih 81. 
(Jiolius e.sc.ipcs fiom piis.iji, .M.ii'li 2!. TIm rioteslunt Ijiiion 
dissohed, May. Riga taken bv ( n-. A.iol]'hus, September 21. 
The English t^uniimns el. rim iimiom <.! 4li-envsioii, December 19. 
Death of Card ill. d Bellarmim* rbom, labM. 

1622. Peace of NikoDlmig, beiwu-n Rethlcii Cahor and the 
einjieiiir, Iluilgai'y i<-nounej-d hy lh<' torinci, .laniiiiry 7. 'Phe 
English ]t:iilianieiit ili-‘.<.l ved. rtl-inaiy 9- Slrah Abbros trikiA 
fkigluhid. May 1. Bitfie of M'lmprcn, May 6. Uthimin !J, 
dcpo.serl and Mn.sta]dia le.sloifd, M:iy 19. Siege of Bel gen-op. Z«*oiii 
by I^'piuohi, .luin toOclobei*. Ileidcilierg smrr rnleis to Tilly, Sej>- 
tciuber 15-19. Riehclieii cicatMl eaidiual, SepleinlM'r 5. Jh'-.ice «)f 
Mont]M llier, end of w.u wuli the Hnguem.t «, Octobrr 19. Sunemler 
of Mannheim loTilIx, No\i-nihci 1. 'fjie bishopric of Pams rnseti 
to iirchbi.sliopiie. Birth of Molii ro (die4, 1678). Covgrrgativ (U 
PrQ)Mnjtxmht Fott' in.‘-tiiided at Rome hy (frogory XV y 

1628. .Journey of Ihinee Chailes of England and the duke ^ 
Buckiiigliain to Madiiii, Mareb to October. Tin* A’altclline oceu^cd 
hy p.apal troo]js, May. Urban VI II. pope, August 6. Tilly d‘/*al« 
Duke Clrristiau of Brunswick at StadtUdin, August 9. The Siinisli 

V. - • 93 
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xinrrirtgc-ti wity broken off by Knglanc!. I)$5ceznber4 ^ Birth ot l^weujl 
(died, 1C<J2), Skaktmiari^s 4 .v 

1 624. >f onopulius aeclai'ed 'Bt j 

declores war oi) 8paii^ ; 

the Count ‘iiy ApriL . ' Tniaty - of ^ 

Hojiaiid, .Tune 2a TIh.iv ValtdlinQ 

l*eni}»roko College., Oxford^ foundod.- first . 

lUuiit in West iiidibs. Bnrtbh'K 

Loril iUrhvrt'^' TraH^iliis do Ftritate, ‘Privilege of Sanctuary ii, 

Buglaiid ubolkslutb. 

162r». Hngneiiot insurnrtifiu in Kraneo, .laiiuary. Charles I. king 
>f Kiigland, Maivli 27. Death of Muuiifis pnihv of Oraiitfo, Aptu ' 

23. OliarhiS I. imirrii-s (l>y jaoxy) ileuriolla of t’laiice, Alay 11. 
Bn'da taken b}' Spiot4:i, .Tnt»« 5. Knglish expetliiiou against (Sidiz. 
Oharlea J. ciissolvoe the parliament, August 12. Omtius he Jure 
BftU ae BfU’is publislied. 

162C. Iiupt‘U‘*hme!it of liurkiughain, February. ’I'n aly of Mon^on 
between France aij<l sp.ou, 'd.ircb 5. Alindon ‘.ikeii by Tilly, Jiuie 
9. Churle.s I. his s**eoud parli.iJii»*Mt, .luni* lf». Kdict of 

. LouU XI n, for tl<*uiolitiou of I'asths ui Fi.iiki ,, .luly 31. (bitt ingen 
taken by 'I’M ly, August 11. Battle of I.iiinu, defeat, of Christian 
. IV. q( Denmark hy 'rilly, Augn.st 27. IJii ih of M.ulaine do Sevigne 
' i(died, 161^6). r.irih of UoMcrt Ibiyle (thed, l*ir>l). 

1C27. Siege of Ihadiello begun, suiiiiiiei. I-’xjietliLion of liucking- 
ham to l.sle of Uhe, .Inly -Oetobei. 'Du* h’udolphine. 'fables com* 
pletcyl by Kepler. Birth of liosmiet (tlieil, 170-1). 

1628. Cromwell sits for IJuntiiigdon iii thud [mi I i.iiiieril, Mareh 
iVtition <»f liight presented to Ch.nJes I , May 2.'^; p.js.Med, .Iuiuj 7. 
.Laud hishop of London, .luly An> ;»> siiiijlion of Jhiekiughani, 
August *23 TjSI lioehelbi takui by h'leheli'Ui, (let<d<**r 28. Death 
of Shall Abbas, Deee.mber .Siege of Slialsiiiiil l»y Walletistidii. 
Birth of Hunyan (dieil, Id^S) 'riu- T.ij M<dial built. 

■ 1629. ('ampaign of Louis XIll. siu.iin'it duke <*f .'^.n'oy, .lauuars 
to June. hMii't of Re'.titulioii jnililished by the euiperor, Af.treh 
6. Third ]>iirJianieiit of < s 1. difsolved, M.tieii lU. Charter 
granted to the Massjiehus» Its ll.i\ (■•uiqi.my, Maudi. iVuee het\ve*Mi 
KngbiiKlaud Fi.iiiee, A['iil. JN-e'* of I.iil»eek, between the emperor 
and the king of Deiunaik, M.i> •J2. MonhuilMn ivdiieed, August 
Klohelieu lii'il. luisii.stii (»f t^tate, .VovumImi. lluth of lluvgheii.s 
(died, 1690). 

*1630. Itiehelieu iuwule-i It.tly, I’ehjujiv Cust.ivus Ad<dplius 
enbn'.s Ccnnaiiy, .huu-. MjiuIj.i surpt’v.cl liy Impel i.di^ls, July 17. 

' Wftlk-Ti'steJU deprived *>( j'l'^ oimn.aud, Augusl. Death of Spriiol.i, 
September 2o. Biitli of D.i.n* Itairow (diet!, 1077). Birth of 
.Tillnts(*ii {died, 16'.>-l). Tli'- Slide Rule invented by Oiightre»l 

1631. Tieaty of llei nw Uji, .ilbanee of b'lan.;!* and Sweden against 

the emperor, January 23 1* l-uig be .irg* d by 'I’llly, Maub ; 

fltormed and .-racked, Nbiy 2''-v2. '^l(^'l1y of i Jiit-i.i.seo <*oiie)uihMl, 

Apiil 6 (jurdav «i.> "I,. li,<!( - .i ne ly with Khetorof lli.indt nbnig, 
June 11. B.ittleof \iefni\ <d’ (inslav'us over Tillv, Si p- 

temlvi 7. .Mail'll id C.ii-lavu- to the Rhine, Septeiulier to Chli.-^l. 
mas. Ab ut/, taken, 1 h . . i-i'h ] p;, NValleii.-^tein ree.ilh d, l>i'eemhei. 
Cre.it eruption ot \'e..ii\ia, De'-iiipltori of the V»ini(*r puhlishul 
by the inveiitoi. T: e. i; of Meii ury lirst obseu»d, by i i.is'scndi 
liirth of Drydeii (die-l, iioo.. 

1632. Lorr.nne ^uiu,. . t ro hi.iii'e by 1ie:il> of X'ie, .sign»*d 
January' 6. I'a-'-^age ot the l.eijj by the .Swedis, TMly woumltsl, 
April, 5. peat ]i of 'I'lllv, .\p)il o. Munich entei’ed hy flii.stavui?., 

Alay 17. Xurenibiig -ii.-d b\ ( iii-d ivujs. Siege nij<l capture of 
MiO'Nlliclit by run- f 1 n.b i n \ HeM\, Augml. .Seliomberg Uefeal.s 
Mont,irior<‘ncy at C;isti liMii.l.ii \ jU* iii]»ei L J’kvceulioii of Mont- 
moreney, DeloI.er 3“, ItiiHe ot LuLeii, \icb>!v and death of 
Gu.sl..ivus, Novuinlhr l<k ^'Im-tinL «jUcen ot Sweden. liegem-y 
of Oxenstiern. Ibrih of .loim Jjk ke (du d, 17nl}. Biitli of T 

Spinoza (died, Do 7) I'irth of I’iHh ndort {died, 1694), Biiih of 
Wri-ri (died, 172'd 

1633 Lnioii of 1 reijbi.aj;i, \t.viJ '.i (’oionatiou of Cliarhfi f, 
in Scotland, Juiitj 18. I..iud ai» Idashop of C.inti-ihurv, Augii.st. 
7San(;v he^iieged aiuJ taken b> .md ultiinatelv ced'*d to laiui.s A III., 
Stsjitiunber 20. The J'lU)!: m' Sf-i I ^ i epnlil 1 . 1^.111 d hy *'ha!]e'< I., 
Octobt;!’. Ibili.shijii t.iki n be |)i»ki IJenihaid, November I'lvniie 
fined, jiilloried, arid iin[»ri'<.v>n'-d, foj jo*, Jfistrjn Cahii'u 

condi'mne.l by rlie Iiujuisition, 

1634. Iiorraine aune.xeil t(j Fr.-ime; J'ai lianient of Au^tra.'^ia 
ostahlished at Met/.. Witllen'jteijij d, I'ebuMiy 25. Iji'bam 

Oiarulier burnt on clj.jrge of witthemft, .Augu.vt 18. Buttle of 
Xonllirigeti, -v'iet«»rv nf imperial iht.s oM r the Swede^i, Sepiembei 6. 
Writ of ship-iiiuiu-v U.'.iied by t 'li.ti h I. lu tveMUi the. French 

ftnd r.lni Swedes, Novarnbei'. Siege of Ifeidelberg hy Imp(iiiali.sts ; 
rai.V'd by the, Fiench, December Order of the Si.-»ter.s oi‘ Charily 
founded by St Viiice fit dc Faiil. The Aminergau I'assioii Rlayin.^.ti- 
tuted. " ^ 

‘',^1635. Philipp''buig t-aken by Irrinenali.st.«i, Jjiuuary. Alliance 
f#e*;Yi:cn the French and the* Duioh, rebruary. Trcvc-s sin-prised by 
^’Ipot^.Hrds, aiid chictor taken prisoner, March 26. France declaius 
war .Spam, May 10. J-'e-ico of Jhagnc, between the emperor and 
the eh :tor of Sajpony, May 30, Tlie French Academy founded by 


4-1647, 

.Riclie^iiE^v. ArtiMas of the Church of England adopted by Irish 
Jardih , des FJaiites, Paris, fdoiided. No^'^'ood 
of iii hhigland. ' 

^ JJAjutosition of ship-money. 

(died, 1711). 


ChnwlL^'t? 


. im .ms^thii; A 
March ■ 1. '(!Ieffafajl;VAs6em1 
NovQUibcL December. 

DeccMiUeTir. . Baghdad talTefx^ 

Lucans .(paCrianth of ^Cousjtar 
Malebr-anche (died^ 
funfs pubtiahed. 

1639. Tho Scots take . 
sioa of Edinburgh ('astlc^ Mkr<)-h^’'«i 9 y^ 

18. Admiral Troiiip defeats 
11-12 Birth of Kaidne .fdWV ; 
observed by Horrox and 

1610 The Short Purlianicnt;''ili$^3S™ 
dis.s4dvcd, May 5. Revolt, of 
pied by Scots, Aiigu.’jt S^.\ 

.*siiriiuulBr.s, SeptcTubcr 24. . Lil8taittip||;' 

Oclober 22. The Long 1-arliameiit: 
mentnf Strafford, November, 11 J '3 
John duke of Bragaiiza prQcllfiihed'^'ft. 

William, the *^Oi^'at IClOntdr' pf 
tween Franco and Lire Catalank^ 
li.she.s his AuyUiStUrm. Peruvimv;* 

Jlieromeler invented by (lia-Seoigno, 

16 1 J. Dnion of <''aiaIoiiia with!, 
f. Miltaii, Feliruai-y. Archbishop liftuii . 

1 . 'Frial of Strafford, Marc 11*2*2 ; 
if the Star Chamber. Visit of (Jh'ttrlea.t TO S4c( 
November frish Rebellion, nia«4fejh;iv of^ProjtiftSf 
'I'lie Grand Hcmonstrunco presented tO'^hiittef 
'Tile lerin.s “Roundheads'’ ahd “CaViir'^rs’* cLnifc 
taken by the Dutch. The 
1612. Attempted ari’cst 


liTrial of Hampden, 
"iobdpmned by 3tar 
for vi’^ulation of 
" ifraycr issued for 
grgh, July 23. 
of Nicholaa 

ol|s published, ‘ 
J 'Episcopacy,, 
h.by -Bernhard, 
br25. Cyiillus 
_ ' Birth oi 

0 / PtoUs^ . 

takes |)OS6es- 
fiBei-wick, June 
*^piwus, Oelober 
Venus first 

April 13; 
“"^Weastle occu* ; 

May ; 
Itoijssiou Court, 
IV l^ipeach- 
[alreifovered; 


Ffaderiok 
.T, Titjsty 

<4pto. Emnpe, 

Vr 

(23. .Ibrahiin 
T,qweiv Alaisih . 
Almhtioii 
■August to 
tfilmr 23. 
iimiber 1. 
"Malacca : 
disliHl. 

, - - . — 1., 

Jaiiiury 4. Death of Mary dc'.Mftdioi,- 1, sets up 
at Noltinghanr, Augusl 22.- 



Ills 5iluii(hudat Noltinghahr, Augusl 22.- 4^ir^^u«h\s^q’erRlerH to 
lli»‘ Fieiieh, SeplenibfT 9. Hx»TUtion,of 

Sejileriiber 12. Rouji.silloii taken . Battle 

ot Deipsio -vi(-toiy of S\^edt^‘^ ovejrlin^i^riallaji^'porofe^ Battle 

of Fdgidnll, October 23. ( Kfoid occupied by iAftrJe.<'I/pQctbbcr 26. 

Di'Htii of Kit hclicu, Di'CcnibiT 4i Jvlay.arin ' New 

/ealaiid and Van Diemi'ii’.s l.*aiid discovered ■' Calculi 

iiig maebim* invented by Basoal. Birth ed Kew.ttui.i^i^^ 1727). 
161.3. ].<ui)s XIV king of Fraiioe, May;)fi.riMjiiiS^.of An 


uf Austria. Ikattlo of Rocroi, May 19. \ 

2 1. 'rho Asaend dy of llj viru '» meets at Westin} 
.sur-]riider.s !o LVirice iRjpert, July 
M u iis{‘*r', J u ly . 'I'hioii villc recovered, oy*^- 
Surge of Glouepstcr by Cburlofi f ' '^'****5i“^ 
Newbury, death of I#(ml i’aikIana,V . , 
t-tkeii by the House, of Commons 
l»-nil» r 25. Philip IV, drives the 

Iiaroiiicter invetited by Torricel^^''7i^ 
(dii-d, 1715). Fii’st voliiino of the 
uiul Heusehen, piibllsbcd. ^ 

HD 4 , The Swedes under Toi'st^uWa.'iR- 
1 6. 'I’he Scots miter England; J abhidiy^'V.X 
.March November. Battle, of 'Marstdr 
taken by the Fi-cnch, July *28 ' • Batw 
Phihppsburg bt>ie.ged by .sthe 
.Sai k of Aberdeen by Montros^ .jSejfti 
of Newbury, tJetober 27. *• Chriannailw 
J)i‘c#Mfiber 18. ConqueflVof,.'Cb.l®a*',i 
Are,jf,ayifieti pabli.shed.^ Birth.'Of 
1645. Arehbi.shop Lauit^eddadjiiJ^V^ 
by (hmoml Merci at MarieAd^V. J"* 

A Ir X i M czar of Kuslia; ^ i I 

mark, Auguat 14. ‘ ^ 

ber 10. lA^aley defeats'^M^,-..,™ 

Capture of TrfevfiS’ -byTlbir “ " 

(born, 1587). 7 . ’v >' 

1646: Chax'lcs 
Oxford ti> thb. 

October 3 , 9 ; 

January,.- 



Ainus 
June 
f'Bribtfd 
lO^ess af . 

17 Sep;* 
^ovembeK. 
fturnat 
illandua. ' 

,'Janustty 
ppLaiid^ 
^raveltues 
pat 3-5« 
nber 9. 

:1 battle 
f Sweden, 

De.deffated 
jr/dupe 14« 
E'pind Den- 

^her 13. 
(.pHVaret 

gpmnder of 
f Jljl^yfenoh, •« 


>j5 



1648-16^0.] 


CHRONOLOGY 

Waltoii’s JBihKa. . 


Sumiidtr of l(]y*loch Castle, the J[ast royal poa^ .30. .eiuber -.28. 
Charles I. scsizcd at IIolmby'-HoUse^ Juue 4. 


fcJWBme. 


revolt at Naples, July 7. 
Or£i^gt». Oceupation oi liOpd " 
iiisiirreciion at Nupl^*) 
lG4ft. Treaty \n. 
vincea, rur-ogiiuinjlf.: 
tevolt in En^laf 
hcrg, July 12 * 
victory of jf>ri]]^e< 

I’he war of t hy^ ' 

August 28. 

War, October '! 

PariitiTuent. 

PuKcars uxpi 
1049. Exepi 
Coudil, Jftiiui 
5. Enghuid 
spUoh, JriW , 

Wo^rfoi'd, ucti 
16^. Bebel 
, Oon(k5^ Conti; 

May 21. .V: 

S: SHniemt 
DedeajLbor :1. 

Tkfemio. Aip 
iu Catoli'ha. 

1051. Th^‘ 

Ob«d 6 ' 

exile, Jimoh./J 
/snvlngL Ch«^ 

Septcinher l.W 
5|eptewher 

,/Act 

ymenck. to 
Great in»tn\ 

Fimeloh. ’ (flie^L 
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Reflecting 
,'of Fontencllo (died. 


’ Birth V 

thc'IiltiW^rtt QiUhe ic«, January 


J[iu^h'al iScX<)^ Charlea X. kuiowb war. with Ih-jimark, Auruug- 

:‘1>7. V’SattW; of ’ /Siid to. dethrones iiml succeeds his father Sli{i}< J«bu», August 20. 


. . , _ „ AUgMSt : 

.jt.Sr-!^’';!FMrfaitak€6 Cwhps&r,-' 
i close of t})e Thwty Yciars’ 
'■^'li^ceinfcMjr fl. Th^ " lluipp/* 

■ >bore dfemdubtjated hy 
RptiuubcT 19. 

Hlochode of Paris by 


I pf Cromwell, Sqiteinber 8 . 

^Bicge of Copi'iilifigfU ))y (.‘liurles X. begun, Si'plomluT. Sumnd^r of 


dined at Ed in burgh, February 
^ ,illli, May 19. Mohaiumod IV. 
fts feogheda, Sfptcrnber 12, and 
^winktastcft publisbfiil. 

Arriist of the priuct-.s of 
fltt, ^(iMiuary 18. Execution of Slontrose, 
JItOVOt at Dunbar, ScptemlKM* 

;0j^tl(fi>tl>ecembor. Battle of Ibtlo l, 
^Odhdttd by the Dutch. Aliltnn’si 
pSjtshed., FiM l>ernuiueut settiiiiirut 

.ild^aWlUh olliccof stadtholdi-r, Jaiiurny, 
February. Ma/aiiii in 
leagues foiiiieji ill Germany, 
Monk storms 1 tiimlce, 


Charlis at Wore.^ter. 
to! France, Uctober. Xuvie,atnm 
S^VlpipIlani'cnt, October 9, (‘apitulalion 

Death of Ire ton, November 2 ‘*». 

of dyke. Jiirth of 
published. Ta\lm‘s 


|M^er, Jttuufljy. 


Amnesty granted 


English belueeii English .*111 


Ihibjh btoj 
of Ihe’F/ 
on till* pit: 
Duiikii'k 
over tUo’ . 
Victory .o| 
used iu F.r 
lfl53;;| 
oVer.Ya^^ 
‘‘This .l^iW 
xueot^ J 
31.. Crpip. 
Cathode 
JmjUr ri 
inHi: 
Beotia^ 
v\ -of Umu 
■..l-fli ‘4.' 

■. inderVIl'^ 

, Charles 
‘ . ^elector 
Warsaw^' 
of alii 
-of Pj 
disco 
bublis! 

1656, 

Elcctdr,^ 

recoVjerid 

Bpanislf’j 

Iavojda‘‘“ 

Prt)vi\ 

Dutch Id '' 

. 3657. Xl 
<;6ncludeff , 

^ oh Sweden,-, 
2. Blake di 

, '/2o: 





Richard CYoiiiwidi named', protector. 

« X. begun, September. Surrender of 
Thom to tile Pole.s, Deer mlxw 21. Fesi ival of ihc Sons of tho Clergy 
ixistitute«b 

'1C59. Retiiwm nt (-f liifli:ird (‘romwell, May 2fi. First CouVcTi- 
tion of tlie. Hague signed, May; stcuiid, July; third, August. 
Peace of tJie Pyn ncr^. In tween I' r.iiiee aiidSjimii, i onehided, NovtTU- 
hor 7. De Ifiu lei- fUfe.iiy lli^ Swedes near Nuhorg, Novciubel 34* 
and tJikes NNiliiMg. 

1600. <h‘inTul AI<H(h Ml l.-nidi.n, Vrhiu.iry 3. (’bmlesXl. 
king of S\\ed«‘U. h l.ui.n s 1::. lV'i< i- of *'div.i, jMuj 8. Cliarlea il. 
of England jnoelaiiih d, .M.iy S. Enliy vif (’hailes inlo Tj<mdou, 
May *29. Tieuty of i opriili.i.g< ji, Jnm- 0. Alaniage of Loui^ XIV, 
witli the Inbintii. ,1 ni.r !». '11,. Ibjy.il Soviet \ of tn’iidoii fouiided. 

mey rest 01 •'ll 111 !',ii',i.nid N.i\ igalimi A( t i''--‘liacle(l. 'I’b 

’I .i\ InTY hi/rfor Dvhibtntium 
'bid, J Doatli of 

f I ii-m.i'.']!, Drjd.shaw, mid 
. 11 , Man h P. .V<-w diarn'r 
. 'v.»y 1 , n, i>sb{‘U\eeu 

.\ I III I 1 b 1 1 ( .1 1 1 ! \' p,'). Kxeeu- 
r.-ii.- ,.f KjisiIis, betwcrtl 


_ imrliument, January 81. Alex- 

Jhinaic^ taken by IVnn and Veii.dd« s, 
tltb.yandois, June. Invasion of ]N>l.»ndb> 

B n, iltdy,' TlX’aty of alli.im-'o bet wren tin* 

'g.aiid thii Dutch, July 27. Siincmbr (.f 
30; of Crai'ow, ()etob.*rS. Tn aty 
'■ *' (d'aind France, Oelolier 24. Subjug ii ion 
Peeeiiiber. A .s.itrllitr of .Sainm 
llistin.j of ih'itiii.i 




‘ay 8; Treaty of Velihni, 
tglish and French, Sept- 


I 'i.b !i .lud I’liilnguefie 
«if« 1 iu SiMl;i|ld, l)#'C* 
• I '.IIS' (dlrd, 1731). 
-h ut. M.iy 19. 


'Jrwh^ Rfihtellion suppJVi-.si'd byMa>. Battle 
J'dy 2, Fnghuni dei lans w.ir 
,,i»"again rptires, A ugust. Surrender • .f 
, /l^t^jblplJcr 1.8’. Victory of Ll.ikc .lud iVim 
. 2,84 Catalonia immiiiil to Sjt.niu. 

28, The Libni a I't'o fii -i 

zatjjiTd power, February 3, Vieb»i.\ id' lilake 
February IS, 19, 20 . Kspuhiim of 

li.iVi boJn*s‘s I’.ivliaminl 

Dutch lUclal Dm TcAel, .lu]\ 
Protector, Deci'iJiber 1 «». War be twee i 
' viUerliiud. WalliuTs ri//y//-/eo 


. peusioii.iry of lloil.ind, 

9l England and Ibdl.iml, Aj»ri] 

I with' England, April 12. (’oromition 

of Clirisiina of Sweden, June 
a^ipiP^isy besieged by .Spani.nds, August '^o. 
,S.proljii«t6rviitRet.s, Septemlc r 4. The i 

Wu,r between Itussia uud l*i»hmd, 
SepteuilM'i'. Madra'^ made se it of 
(f the Pcdff tf Ktifaod 
■“■'InVehteiVby Oltx> vou (luoiieke. 

j: ' xt:*_ • . i ? . t 


^es X. of Sweden mwl the (Jieat 
Warsaw to Pohi-s June 2 1. ^\^u saw 

.,e!ce.t()r, July, lilaku ••apUm-s 
"lili ^ptember 9. C/ar uiv;ule 
Vjl6. Treaty of Lielum between 
^ Ntwt^mbor 20. Pn-seal’s LfJtrrs 
e» WS Oceana, Conqueats of the 
London, 'bstiiblisheil. 
j^rj^iKfWolI, January 19. tYonnvnll 
Dohiuark deid!iie.M war 
ipior Ferdinand d 11., A pri I 
at Santa Cm/, April 


eiowm of Deiilnarh Tii.ide 
published. liiiJli of .“-^ir H.iii 
St Vineent de I’aiil tl tirp, J.»j 7 ). 

1661. i'AliuJiial ion • I llie l-nbe" ( 
lret(»ii, .Linu.'iry of M :,*.. 

glantedto K;m1 ludi.'i ('■•imi[i:iiiv, 
llpi.seopalian and I’p .slt\ teil.m 
lion of the iiiuiqtii.-- ••f Ai 11, ;\la\ 

Itus'^ia and Sweilen, •••il', 1. 'I'l- aiy b. Mvi . 1 
reqiecLiitg liia/Jl, Augn.sl. !• pis.iij .»« y u - 
ember. The CoijioratUin .Vet J'.ni 

l<>62. Ael, of I niftunnty ]>asMd b\ I'o r’i 
Lieeii ing Act (hook s I. jM.ii'iie. ui iliii’n.- il. with t'nlhenne 
of lhagau/;i. May 2u. I'.xieuli'Ui of V . »e, .luh.- 11 Duke of 
tlimond viocioy of Inhiiid. NoJiMu.toMJu't. eleiyv dr;\eu out of 
the * huivh )»y /\«’r. id rnitoi u.ii >. si I'ai il.i w il.iy. August 
21. Dunkirk .sold to I.oua .\1V , .'iiel -pmi -'j., X.ivMi.b.’i-, Dunal 
of I.angunlocj piojecled )iy b‘’ii'a 1 . D.ii:. of iii iiiley ton-d, 1742). 

Imiti. luvaisiuii ol '' i-r Du' 'Dirks, spiiiig (.'aJoIina 

gr.iuied by Chailis II. lo i iMtj-iloii. M. 11 k jikI oi})»r.«. The 
.-.leaiii-i iigiiie .suggi sti-il bs .M i!.«u. . ot W oi.-i ‘ > 7 , m !iis / '* itlurff 0 / 
l»i> jtioH),, 'Idle .\f ..di'ui; of l.'t. , i.iiimliil, Guineas 

li:sl coined in Englaud. Ibi’li r Cru- i-'i.t^Mie. Fu-.t part of 
ihithrs //iu/, pnbhslud ;> I '• [>k !-'i, J, ol IfeibeiCs Jjc 

•‘•h' 

I 1661. Treai;^ of Pisa b- tv.ieii tl -• end Fi.im e, l\d mary 22. 

Si coijil war lietwcin lie* .md Juii-ii bigms. l-.ittle of St 

GoHh.ird, vicloiy ot M<'i:li Mh lid ow I I !ie '1 111 1". Aiigu.<.t 1. Ireoty 
1 m tween the • lupeioi* .lud tin I'l re. .'iiigu-* D'. Tlie < 'oil ventii 1e 
.\i I }»;i'-scti. 'Idle ImumIj 1*. ' * ( (.nip-'i'V « sl.jl''.-}l».d. d’lu* 

M.ihralia eliief Si\,iji*e S-r.t dbe 1 liiiojiii.il Tljeurim 

• Ii vo\ ei'i d h\ Niwtni!. I’.ji.M- Lit \ M s.. db ‘J I'i ;ji. 11 

Iiit'ib. Kngbind il*r!.ii'i‘s v .u i-i'-t tie D;.i.]i, l-'ibnuiiy 22. 
IkiHlc of Sohduiy, June i'. .id* *il \ il!.i\ i* .C' 1 , .lur *• 1 7. Cii.irles 
II. king of Si'iiin. Th** (b-.'t riagu** in 
A. II IMS'.*’!.!. 'I he 1,(1 .(/; IsI.iI'IinI' 

mar>h.d <»f roLind. 

166,6. f,oUis XIV. deel.'l* W il’ oU I'I'.I.iIn!. 
light between Kliglish .tud D it b iii l!.'- I '< . e 
Dull II d»'fe.ited otf tbe NoMii t'l -i . 1 M'l, J.:lv 
I.tUebm, St ptMiilier 2 tl. d.iiMo\.; o 1 . i - ob !,• > 

Hills, Noveiub* r *1S. A* .i-biii V ' if If • I'o 
1667. Ijouis .\IV. iii\.i.' . d'i . 'i N- lb 

bit j ter .'Ills ll[i 1 l.'C dll.' Ii.< .lull' .I'i’\ ^ ’• ’ll* 

26. pe.aee of l»|e«la, end * t I » «'.■ '* v, -i, 

d.siiii.svLl by ( dial Ics 1 1., -o Tl'- i! 

.S-pt**mber. fiiipiM«-liim III *•! \ l.iuii b' i b\ !! 

Ix-r. I\trudt.'.> l,t> ! pub' wn-i, i.i ul s 

nivcnfed. IhithofSwiM o' 17I.M. 

166S. Si-eiet tjc;i{\ liiwi u Lo'ia M\. .md tlie empcvor c.nn 
eluded, J.iuuarv. lie* d'l u !*• .Vlti.-n. e lietwieii England and the 
Nh'iheilunds, all* iw.uds ]oo:. iL b\ Swedi ii, against Eutucc, Jauuaiy 
23, April \*o. 1*. .lie b. iv.iMi Sp.iiu and roitngal, Pebiuary 13- 

(\>m|ue-^l of Fr.u»' };<■ < L-m’*' l'\ L 'Ms \l\., Kebvnmy. Feive of 
Aiv-Wldnipelh , Mm> (dniilis 11, ob^.in.'* [>en.-?ioii tnmi I.ouia 
XIV. bsluml -'f r-'iii1f.i\ gi.iuttil b\ rli.irli.-. 11. lo J’..\at ImllA 
Company. Ihrtli of Ihi- rlMa\c (died. 

1669. Erupt urn of Eti?!i, Man h. Camlia 6ni rendered to ihf Turk^/* 
Septe mber 16. Lfakediaws up con.:] it iilitui for t-audina. V’ is- 
nitorus di.>eu\« led bv Ihv.iull. Kellrcting lele.^eopc (.oust me *‘^'6 by 
Newton. D. atli of iiVmbr.Judl (born, 

1670. rjetn. iil X. pojie, April 2I». Seizure of Lonaine bxjl.ouis, 
Scpteiiiber. Second ton vent iel« A et passed. Hiuhsou's i^ay Com* 


I ..i.d.o:'. Til • I’’i\e-Milc 
■-I. .lohn Si»b/| .-.ki gland 


.0.1,.* IV 16. vSea- 
Jwe.r ]-j. Tbe 
* (.O ' a\ Fire of 

d .it llie I'etitlujul 

, f-.'Ul.Hb'd. 

Dii-ls, M.iy. De 
111 I 'I, IX I 'opc, June 
.) Illy 21. t imendoii 
■A" niinistiy fonned, 
'• t otniemis, Xovtiu- 
lahulating rnachme 




(40 C H R O N 

]» >uvini'oiporaf»'.l. 'IVoatv l»el\vei‘u France a?nl Kn^lancL, respecting 
Hurtand, n cri*inlM‘r 31. AValton's IAvm published. Spener begins 
to liold his Oolbifiif Pictatis (ongiu o£ Pietism)."'' Spinozu’s Tract- 
<«/•/.» th^olofji'^y-pot UicuJi published. ^ 

1071. The isl.trid of St Thomas taken possessloaof by the Danes. 
Trinity i«f .illiam’-e between Spain and tho DatcK onncluded. Decern* 
l»er. Ruiviineil iinu yiff07iisf.es published. 

Id7.i. I’ublic treaty between France and Rnglaiid, February 12. 
))e 'l!tration of Indulgence to Norieoiiformists issued by Charles II. » 
Maich 10. Kiiglaiid and France declare war on the Dutch, March- 
ApriJ. 'J’roaty of Stockholm bi Uvfcn France ami Swcilcn, April. 
OoiHprcst of Holland by !/>aisXlV., May -June. IkilUeof South* 
wold Bay, Mjiv liS. Tic* ollirn of stadthnldcr rcstoii'd ; William 
td Orangi^ npj>oiiitr\l, .Inly S. Mas-'.u ro of tin* brnth»T*i Dc Wilt, 
at the Hague, Augi^r :2n. Birth of Aildistni (died, 171'J)* Diitli 
of Muratoji (died,’ KfcM. 

1(573, 'I'he l>'*eh«r.»l loii of hidnlgtnn-e itluli.iwn. M.i\ S. Treaty 
of ]jca(‘e bi-lweeii Fr.nii** ;ui'i eliM-tor ot lirainlfiilnir-;, .liuif lil. 
M.ie«»triidit taken by L.iiii'v, .Iniie "A). Alliaii' e nf tin- Dult-li with 
the ciiiperor and the kiim oi .Sj>nni, lA). ’I'u v.-. taken by 

A^aulijin, Scpt^-nihej' s. B.ojm t ikf n bv Willi, uii .it nj.in^c, Novnii- 
her4-l‘J. M’he Ft* ne]i evi.n.ile llollaiiil, wiui.t. .hihti ,Sold*'-.ki 
ilefcats the Turkov. Xtiveinhi-r in. T» 1 Ael p.i- -d. 

l(>74. Pi'.i- e h.-tweeii Kngl.iiid and Holland, h hinarv ‘h Jcdin 
Sobieski king or I’ol.md, May ‘J1 . Ih-eonipie •' >>1 I'r.inido ('oiul«*l»y 
Lttuis XIV., Ala\ .Inne. Thr jhiiji' mi l.enpDld deel.ncs w.il* nu I 
Fnmi’c, June. The IVilatinal" ia\.i-'d i*'. tlie Ficin It, June. 
Revolt at Messina, siirnnier. ('ond** dereii. the piinei- 4if Oiange 
at So lief, August 11. 'I’lireinie deh it I 'iij.ei ialisi , .it Kut/beim, 
Uetober 4. First Freiieh scttlein- nl m tli * L.iU Indies (I’omb- 
rherryb Birth of rs.iae Watt-, idi.'!, \', !•') 

1^7.^*- B.ittle of Tuiklo'ini, 'Innine (iii\e-. linpi rialisl.s out of 
Alsa« e, .Tjuiuaiy r» Invasion of lii.ind' iihni*: hvSwuhs, *s}irnig. 
Tin* fleetor deb-ats the S\ve<l. ^ it I’. In '( llm. June ‘Js ( ’oiifereiiees 
of Nimeguen open, July, 'rnieiiin l.illed at S.i^J.unh, Jul\ 'Si. 
Vcloc’ty of light iliscoxend I'vih' 'le ; St 1’ ml'-* ( ‘at liedi ;il liemui 
by Wv»*n (fomplel»‘d, 171“)- (•ie“nAiilt OhHeiva’orv found**d. 
Flamsteed }i.>tronoin( I Jia.iI (da-*!. I7l',\h Sfnnf fi( (fnnlr rd 
Miguel Mollll'iS pnl-lislird. 

j(>7^i. F'eodoi 11 ('ll 111.) e ..I Ilf bii-aa, Fehiuar\ S Sei 
ticaty between Ijoiii'i .md < h i i - 11 tm .imind pension jigiied. 
Februaty 17. Death of D- Ijnsii i at , Apiil ‘JU. M:ie-*tiielit 

iave.sted by prinee uf ( Im'j'.,' , .1 al V the .siege lai^ed, August Si. 
Innocent XI pepe, •>, ' -Jl, Jljllerential ihcimoMieter 

invented b} Slunn Bnih of Sn Roll' it Wal]Md<‘ (died, 17i.'»)* 
Banday'a .ipohitfii lot fh Tt i‘ ■ /hi! utij pulili.slietl. 

Id77. The Fieiiehd't' (t til. ).} ii "f < Mange at < ’n<!vd, Ajuil 1 1. 

Ji! irri.ige of th** priu.'e \n itli M o \ , <1 ■iigiiter of .lunies, iluko of York. 
November 4. The i . ».! .''.•ns ot tin t’leigy iie oipoialeil. 
Spino/a'.s nthro puhli ti.-d. 

Id/.S. Treity of alhan .■ l.tiuceu ru.iih - IJ. and the Duleli, 
January ‘2b. Aii'.the: s.*. i.-t hn It\ hiOuein Dhailes and Rouis 
Signed, .M.iy 17, IV a. < oj \ 111 . gm !i, h. t v.s ell Fiaiu and I lolland, 
August 1(1. Ae.S '--,<iH i>> ''p i;'i, ptei.jln r 1 7 lll\« lllhm of I’opisit 
l*h;t fjy 'Fitus tlite,, \iigii ' 1.: I-'imt uai Iw-lweMi liiissia .irid 

Turkey bi'gias (la -it- till I*.'.' Ie v*»if of Ilung.ni.in-j un-ler(’<i'iiil 
rekeli. I'olan/ation <.l li;Ln* oiis. : V'd!.\ Hiivgions. F!istp.irtof 
Bmiyan’s s . |.e,Mi.,l,ed (sei ond, l(>.-*4). Butli of 

Lor»i liolmgijf'-dve idn d. I/.mi 

lb7'J. ('liiiiies II. diT.»i\. ih* jia'.lianieiil, Januarv ‘21. iVaee 

between Fran.’e ainl the eiiip.j.,i. F. ' a ,i ii ft. \s-.a-.smalioii of. 
Arohbishop .'sii.irp of S', Vn-li- *■. . M i\ t'., Duk*- of Mminiouti) 
d'Ti .irs tii-‘ ('oveijanter-i it B»ili'.\e'] I’lri-lg.*, .liiu* liJ. 'fie.iij^ of 
St t.bu m.illl'en I/iVe, Iii U\''''n I’ lMii t', Isw-'d'Mi, aiel t he eieettir of 
Braude I ihiirg, .fiine lA To ilv oi I'ont.ilnelde.m belwi'en Fntner 
;ind lle'imnk, Sept* tub' r 2. li* il\ o! l,iiiid<i! helween Deninirl. 
and l^wed^ :i, Septi Mlle f ’Jb. //./'« I ^4/ / jns.ed. 'I heleiio-. 

“Whig* and “ Tory ’* I'oine ijito ii’-' . li-Mlh'-f < 'aidinal de K. t/. 
(iiorri, ]bl 1). 

Ib'^O. KviiMitioii of lyinl St.ill'ni 1. I ii'i I'Mi’i, r 2A. 'I’lie Swedish 
crown » 7 iade .'ihsolnte. A gnat <<»iiiet i\ ite, ulanii in F.urope. 

lb"*!. f’eiins\ I vania giaiited in W’lll'.iiu INnii, M.j,n h 4. Stra.s* 
burg Seized IjV L'eiis X I , .Si pti iiih. r .‘lU. .Sh.itli shwi \ iiiipTi-.wlO'd 

on a ehalg*' of tpeisOn, -Illlv No\eMlhi r I'lOS-llet'* /f/snotrS s»//’ 

I' fiisiniti’ /'//?’, /7e pjji)|i oii-d. l)iV<l-’n'^ untJ ^h'httopht'l 

pubbsiie.l (ItiSl-iij. Birtli of VMun4; the j*o( 1 (ilied, I7ba;. 

!b'<2. Iv.in V. .md l*et*T I. (the tin. a) .lojnt so\en‘igns of 
I»us*ji.'i, June f'f;. Boni'Mi luient of ,Mgn r .* hy the Friuie]), August 
rirel s. pierrih'T, ('iu'bea Hospital founded. 

iJ^ath of Sliiitfe-buiy, Janiiiry ‘2l. Alliaiiee i.f Warsaw 
1 ••tween the emperor and tin* king of I’ol.iud, M.ir'-h Ijutidoii 

4<u>rived of It-, ehaj l.-is h-y ( ''liarji S i I., June li!. 'I'Ih* l.'yejiouse plot 
'“^ViveoMl, Jn lie. Vjinmi besirged bv the 'I'urks Under Kura Mum- 
tapii\ 14. Kueuiioriof Loid William Russell, July ‘21. .lohli 
.Si*i.ie*A, j the 'I’urks and relj»i\e.s Vienna, .Sejdenibe.r 12. Tin* 

J^*'‘'*'‘*4inv:«|e the N'e»’ erhuidi* uiid tnUw (’ourtmy .'ind Dixmuyde, 
N* •vernC,-r. Kxeciitioi* %.f Igernou Siilm-.y, Dcewmbcr 7. Execution 
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of Kara Muataplia, Deceiulxr 25. Tho great frost pf thirteen week® 
in KnglaiitL Birth of Conyers Mddloton (died, 1750). 

1684, Oudeuarde bombarded by the French^ MarpU. Getioa bom- 

barded by the French, May. tjux^mbourg takeu by Marshal CrcqfUi^ 
JdUe 4.' 'The Hbk Ijcague.^aiart t^-Turkpform^^ Persecution'* 
of the drtj^ouuadea by Louvofb. Truce of 

Hafcisboirj August t6. Lryuis. DilTe 

tiid calculus mveuted by LeibnlW%l8i|lii!W'Jl^^ 1758). 

1685. ifauteft 11; kix^ .of Graham of 

Olaverhouse |fersecutes the CSovuniMSa^^ > iusumetion of 
Ar^ll id Scotland^ May; The to I^ouis, at 

Pans, May 15. Insurrectibh of th^ Jtiue. Trial 

aud iiupiisou merit of Baxter, executed, 

.In tie 30. Battle of Bt^dgemooT, J^nly6.^ 'Mb^ Jul> 

15. 'i'he Bloody Assize^i *'.of tTgi^gf} Q Septem- 
ber. Campaign of linpenalis^ egaiuili'l^rl^^^ Kevo- 

oatiou of Edict of Nant(js, October "Mdlmba^ound^^ of the 
Quiet ists, arrested, andhisiS'pm/7«(»2f?utV«C0)U^^ the liupii* 

silion. Birth of Handel (died, 1759), '* ' :*■- /' >}'/ 

lb.S6. Janu*.s 11. disfHUisi'S with t|he Teat'AfUtti'' ..i 4 ec^^ue of Augs- 
burg against France, July 9. M.nsspttbnoly (Slebroted hi Oxfonl, 
August. Capture of Biidii by Imperialists, Septqiiib^' fl. Oonuncsls 
of Vi‘iietiftiis in lilt* Moica. Schdol of Saint^Cyr fimuded. Death 
of MaimlHiurg (born, 1620). \ 

lb.H7. Tyrooniiel lord deputy of Indaud,' Jauuf9^\%. " Declarations 
of Indulgence by JaTm*.s II., February ahd ^AwUf'' ’ .Kcccpticai of 
papal iiinuM'o by James, July 3. Battlo of"M0hV.x» Ai^ist 12. 
Atheii.s siinviulered to Venetians, Septtmibor^O/ Tbb kingdom of 
Hungary made hercditaiy in house of Austria, Odtobcr. ^ Soliiuun III. 
.sultan, XovcTubery. J\Jazepna hfdinan of th<^'CdIlsacIui; Newton’s 
Priticipiu publislied. li.i Biuv^rc’s C<t7*aci^res. vDrydeti’s The 
Hind rfud the Pant fur. ' 

lbiS8. Dcelaratiou of Indulgence by James IL, April 25, Trial 
of tJie M*\cn liishops, June. Belgrmie, taken . by the Imperialists, 
September 6. Houis declares war on the ein^urc^ ^ptember 24. 
.Vvigumi .M*ized by the Froiic]i, October, The pdpo o:it6<>minmiiciites 
the puriuinient of Paris. Eaudiug of AVilUaitt', i^rluce pf Orange, at 
I'oi ba \ , Noi ember 5. J ,ouis deciai>‘s War on the N<ithcrlands, N or • 
i-mt'cr ‘ 21 ). The English Revolution. Flight of Jamos IL, Decem- 
ber 11. Biith of Pope (died, 1744). BlfUi pf .Nadir Shall. 
Bossiirt’s Jii.sfmre firs I’^arluUntis ot i \\fUscs Pratestuiitss published, 

1089. Meeting of Coriv'eutv>n Parliament, ^.January 22. The 
ciiipcinr dctjares war on France, Jfiiiiiuip‘J4. iWlalution. of Right 
l)l«‘d, and William and ALary declared king and autieii of Eng' 
and, F«'hriuiry 13 ; of .Scotland, April 11. ljandixlgb]:.,Jgmefl II. m 
Irrisiud, March. Louis declares war on Sjiaiu, April Epiaeo. 
pa‘*y abolished in Seotlaud, April. First Mutiny Act paired, zXpril. 
Sieg.* of I.oiidoiidc.rry by Jaine.s, April 26 ; tlm town ivlieyed, July 
30. Alli.ince of tJie emperor with DuleU Republic, JSjliw 12 (the 
‘Mirand Alliance,’’ joined hy William 111., Decetubcr $V, and by 
Spam, June 6, 1090). Wilhiiiu dcelarft.s war on Afav 17. 

Toh-r.ilnm Act passed, Atay 24. J*oiii.s dcClare^ Vflar.ob', .England, 
June St. Ikittlc of Killiekninkie, death of Dniidwi, JtjlyS?. Alex- 
.nidcr VIII. po])e, (Jclober (». JUIl of Rights passed,' I^ovhjmbcr 2, 
Ile ago.itiiHi of !v;m, Peter i. czar Jlone. FoH St Dayid/Mitdras, 
))uilt Birth of Rh hard.'^on, the novelist (died, 1701). Birth of 
Moiiit-.sijiiicu (died. 1755). Transit mstriimcnt in Koeuier. 
Pompeii discovered. ‘ \ 

1690. Sea-iiglit olf Beachy Head,— -def^^iit of Fhglish^^nd Du’Udfc- 

tleet by tin* Fieneh, June 3u. Battle of th6 Boyne; July 1. Battle 
of FIcuiiH, July J. JAiiiorick he.sif*giid, by WilUaihu|.y August 8~ 
30. SaM)y joins the Grand Alliiiuco, October 20.Y Hssiiff 

rttmyrtutfff Jliftnaa IJ tide rsUtndi tuff published;' • Of • BoWrt 

Barcl.ty 0>‘»ni 1618). ‘ 

1691. Nonjuring bishops deprived- of 4iI^eir;Si|^y£ubniftr^ 1, 

Ahmed II sult.m, June. Innocent XII. ppp»)/*2r®.5*r ' Battle* 
of Aghrim, July 12. Death of LoU'Vois, Julj^^^J.'^.JJilattle of 
.Sal.tnkemen, Mustapha KbprUi defcaW and 10. 

Siege of Limerick hy General Ginkell fonmd, August 

tioiuind tieaty of JJinerick. OeTobor 3. ’ ' t 

1692. M al l borough disniisKed, January' Id Glcnc^^^ 

Feliruaiy 13. Bailie of La May, hy 

Louis, June 5. Battle o,f Stoinkirk, August mnhiiAt BiAlwVo 


Butler (died, 17.52). i', ^ 

1693. Sca llghl off CaiJft St "Yincout, 
feated hv Adndnil Toiirvillo, Juno 29. Bitti. 
Lamleii), .liily 19. Pondicherry tok^n 

Tlie P.il.itinato overrun by thcvFroni^lb 
Savoy at M»ir.siiglia, October A 
Noveiubt*r ‘29. QunmoVH 

1694. Bombardment of DlcpJKJ and 
of Dunkirk find Calais, SciitoJAo^f, ^ 

November 22. Death of 
Act pa-ssc'd. ' The Bank of England 
de i'Amdemic 

University of Halle founded'. t 

1695. 


^ ^ef<Ki>ke de- 
5. 

!duko of 


,, mitnifytiiiv 

II. 
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flaltaii, Jaiiuiiry 27, Fonelon aicbbishoi* of (’imibray, Februury* Kroiioh, May. Marl)»oroiigh gains poascssiou of JJrabaiit, May- 
Bombardinout c# Brussels by Marshal Villeroi, Au/nist. Namur OoloVwr. Jtaitlo of KttiiiilUf.9, May 12. Madrid on twd by KngliHh 
takrn by Williaift Ul., August 4 ; tbo citadel, {^rptflmbtr 1. and Portuguese, June 24* Phiiiu iwove-ra Madrid, Aiig\isl 

laws aguiust Homan Oatholicjs passed by Iriafi purliameut^ * .Kuji^tuje defeats the. Fninoh before Turin, and nil'^es the .siege, Sep. 
autumn. Ceuaoi diip of^tbe. England ceaites. impriMon* tcmbei 7. luvosiaii of Saxony by Charles XIL, Septernbei l#v. 

moiit of MwUnie (Juypm- . (bom,. 1,625).. . Peace of Altiaustjult, Wtweeu Charle.s XU. and Fredoiiek Augus- 

10i)<h As»as4iiia|;iojji^ nWilliam ill., February 15. lus, who reiiouncod the thnuic of Poland, September *21. Xlibm 

(!!nlais boiiibaitlevl Death of John Sobiifsld, . e4itere<l by Kijglis>h and duke, of Savoy, Sc}»ti-inl)vr 24. Pdrtb of 
June 17. 518. Treaty of penbo Franklin (dieti, 17UO). Death of Ikiylo (born, 1047). Titubtrs 

between 217;' Bayle'a l)idwnmirt>his^\ Ritihts of the Chnstiao Chmeh AHifertid published (burnt by order 

toriqiie U Hoyjital begun by Wrem of Motive nf ('ntnujims, 17lu). 

(hiushed, ' l^tween Spain and Poitngal. 17^7. A*’t, i.f rnien pa-ssed by Seol.s puiliainent, January 15; by 

Birth of ‘ . Eiiglish Mureh t> ; cojne-. into uprisnion. May I. Dentil 

1597. Cjiarl68>X^^lld;^'of.Sy6d^ April lU. Barcoloua besic goef of Auruiig/i be, February 21. Hattie <»f .-Vlman/a, April 14. 
by the FitJniih Battfo of ./eiita, victory of PH na* Inv.i.sinti <if Fi-.jij< e by Kiigene jiml Hie duke id S.ivoy, June 30. 

EugtMie ovpr Peace of Kysvvief^, Seutem- Toulon alifnkfd )»y ilie alfies, July 17. N.iti»'ii;d fi:ig of (Ireat 

her 20. CzaTPetetip IfiiDglaild. ‘ St PhuPs Cathedral ojjened, l)e- Biilnin .iptHiiot'Mh .Inly. loAndon uf IJiisJa by ( barliM Nil., 
cember 2 DVydebV-JbraJWMtton of Dm Si‘pteiuber. TIm- k\u'»<l.un nf N:»p!e*^ .subjugsitM by hnptu.ili.st.s, 

1698. First; “Partition .Treaty'* between Fran<‘e., England, and Septeiul»ev uiiuu nf o. inbei in. Fiist parlinmcut 

Ilollrind, . for partition of ■■ Spanish dominion.s on tlie dcalb of of cin a! lirib.m : i- • t o. t-ilni L'.i, C.ipline of Lerida by the 
CharUvs 11., OptOb^r.-lT. ..'Fori William, ('aleuttu, built. Daiieii Freneli, NoviuIh] ll. ( '.iliu: t.i ui.i.le the se.at of a prfsi<ii*M<’y. 
Company incOimi^^pd, . Society for Promoting t.'hristian Know- Aemleiuy of Sejeii. * ^, i;» ilm. fniiiKh d. W.vtts’.s 7/////^/'.-; publisiu*'! 

ledge and Socicl;jr4or ■.Pmai>gation of the (.losptd in Foreign Parks P»irth of Liiminis idif-.l. 177.-^; I'.Mth nf Ibilbrn (died, 1788}. 

founded. FroiieU ?^jTl5incnt oil the. .Mi.<5sisRip)ii. Hirtli <»f Meta- j Birth of Fn ldiug (dii d, l’ » tli nf Kuh r (ilietl. 1783). 

.StOifio (ditiil, 17S2}« , Birth of Bishop Wai'lmrtoii (died, 1779). 17o.S. .\tteiinit< d tbs. I .Ji m, •>:< ..il.nj.l by the I'leteiiiJer J.smes, 

1690. Peaeo of CarloMritZ* between tliM Porter and the eiTijM-rnr, the March. SiiNpci.^im* ot H Jh i ^ t< t, M.jieh -Of lober. tiherit 

kilig of Polat®d|.iij(ld lIlO republic of Venice, ('nin luded, Jiinuaiy ‘J6. and Bruges -jnrrmder b* th. I m H' }■. 1 'v P*.)1lle«>f Oudeii irde, 
ibiath of the eluctoi; of Bavaria, February. Frwlorick IV. king nf July 11. S.ndmia Mnicu'^ iN tn S.i l.e.ik*-, August IVtcr 

Denmark, Augpst 2D. Tl'caty nf alliance betwceii ( Var peter and defeat^; the. Swedes at l.i- :i*, u U i J"'. Di mLIi <if Ptiiice 

AugU-stUA II. jihiS Poland against Sweden, No v'i‘i fiber 21. Patnpier’s (Jenrg** t»f Deiifuatk, < leini t : I.ili l.tkii- l.\ tie* .dlies, f)clo- 

expeditlon of ■. discovery in tlie South Sca.s, 169!)- 1701. Fenelon’q her: llie citad-l sunvii'l* i , riuth if H.ilier (died, 

publisbed. 1777). Birth nf ('liatli.nn l iie.l. 177-') 

1700. Second. Tl-euty signed, Mareh 13. Si(‘gr nf | 17(»9. Alli.iiice ng.un-l U 1 .. 1 I -i Xib. .! u re -n. r. Tnurnay 

Oopimhage.il , by Cbarlqa XIL, August. lVae« nf Tra\«‘iid*dil, | takt-n liy MailbvUMMgh ;uel Kug'-ue, I.-:..- :;o IkiMh-nf I’ultowa, 

August 18. -Czar PeUir declares war on Sweden, September I. 1 - the pf»wer nf Sweden l.i tkiii, .ImIv ^ < h.ul'S .\1I ii.h'ies to 

Clurlos Ih of Spain appoints the duke of Anjou his siUM-essov, ‘ P*emlei Fredi-riek Augii tu^ i. d In i-f P /..ujd, July. 

October 2, Philip (daike.of Anjou), the first Bourbon king Battle <.f Malp]a(|uel, .S*pti m,I>i i ll .''i.ge *4 .^brnM l.\ the allies, 
of Spain, proclaimed at Fontainebleau, Noveiiiliet 16 , at Madriil, Sept» ihIm r 2 :# ; 'smieitdi 1 , n, Fn 1 B.nti, I 3’reatyl e- 

November 24- .- Treaty 'of the (h'OWn between the empcvoi and the iwon (deal Bi’il.iin .m«l S; i' «-(». -id 1,1 lin'd., rel, (*• l er 29, 

elector of Brandenburg, November 16. ("lemenl XI. impe, Xn\eiu Bnth nt'.lidMi^»m (died, 17" 11 

her 28. ■ iWtfe .of Narva, November 30. Biith of Jarm-s Tliom'^nu, J710 l’n»*t Kn>al lanhiit, nmli -li,-! dfiee nf Bt»uU XI V., 
.(diwl, 17^). ' 'Biuii^of %inZ(*ndorf (died 1760). J.inu.'iv. 'riial nf 1>1 S I. !.• V. 1 *11, l « ' i.mi \ M.neh. Tlie l>rir.c» 

• 1701. Frederick I n>-, elector of ^Irainhuihurg, king of prus.sia, dnviui nut nf Swish n by S’t :.!in. k. 1". ( fuifeiuiee.s of 

Jattuaiy J|l,8, prdifr of the Black Eagle foumleil, Jamiary. M.nl- (Jeitjuvdeiiberg open, M n. !« 'in-. Jidv. hmj.is t.iken by the 

bortJtl^t^COlamandcrdU'Chiof in Holland, Jum* 1. V\.ir tin* allns, June. 26. Baltic oi .<.-1 xi, .\ugiM < liaih s H I. 

Spanish abc^sion' Hcgi US. sununer. Second (Jrainl Allinm c fmine*! inliis .Madrid, Sepiiuoluj i ),.> -.ih.ju de<‘l:acs v-ir nu the 

between "tlw “emperor, -William Ilk, ainl tlie. DiitHi hcjaiMie, e/.u, ynremb i Pbdip \' < •*•>!, .. 1 . D-.iu-ber. (‘nmjuefit of 
Septeuibor 7. iVath of James Ik, September 16; hU Snu t’ai.liaand kiM>i)ia. Tlw 1 < Minn.iM y l•.Ulld^d. Puikeley’s 

wised a.s Wpc of Englaiul by liouis XIV. t'ourhmd nci-upiid 0 / //nofin K,t>. '-d. ponh » , | kubuit/'s 

by.Chaxlea Xu., Blrtli of BoseowicK (died, 1 737). M.ttihew; llem^.s <• /' '-'e 'd<i ju<' Tf' f'/nh'nh. 

1702. A’cji. of 'Sottlemeut {Hanoverian successinii) tin.^t^ed, i el 11 * 11:1 IV. | Bmh of Tlioma^ h'lu-l fdud, r.!i‘]» mF J’, igi.lcsi (died, 

WllliaiA 1u, ^died ; Anna queen of (beat Biitain, .M ip h s. . 1 

England diKfl^viQA vvar against Franco «iid Spain, Mav 4. W.nsaw 17] 1. IVtir deekii-suii I.iik.y, J Ui-miv ‘jr*. (iimna 

takon by' Charles 1 1,', May 24. Jn.mirn'Uioii «if the ( ’.iini' .ird^J 1 i.ikio l»,\ tin* Freiifb, Jaiiii n . .H hi I'.b nl tin *1 ni|,!sii», April 11. 

in the (^uhkiucr. Olmrlo.sXll. defe.Mls tlie pnles.it < h m»w, | !»e.ilh ..f (he Finpeinr .l.r.; \pjd 1*'. I'li.lldi ♦.VpMlltinri 

July 20, Rlid'eniew Ch’acow. (!'adiz attacked bv Engli.Ji and Ilunh, i .I^iired ( .niad.i. May to n. ;.l.. 1 Ikci.i f.iad llipij TieaMUi*!, 

August. ‘ planish fleet at Vigo, destroyed ]»y allie s 0« tobei 1;!. Al,i\ P»t»r enmp.ll.d 1.. lai e p. . 1 , . 'Mtii tie- i 'lik- Jidv 21. 

Battle of ;lrHedlingen, October l*i. I.iege taken l>y Marlbniou-di, MarllH.rnnirli takes Bi. Ill bull, • h.Hie. HI. ipn'l- Spain, 

October 23. jfffMorv of (hr (trai/d Peliflhuo \tuh\\'^lv^. j s,pieiiil»e!, and i. eletid e.,!ju-,.i- p>..o'is \1.), Hiick.-i 12. 

Birth of Pbilip.p^Hldrldge (died, ‘’1751). ■ M.irilMiinugh deprlvetl <4 .ni lr-ii!ln>-, 1 * m'i-'j ’/V.e ,s'p, . 

1763. Baiisubnwized by doctor of Ihuari.i, M.ireli. Battle "f . pubbsheil (1/11-1712 ai'd 171 I). a Miit.’ (‘iie.l, 1776). 

PuUuskj^.May l.\- .The Methuen treatv »'onelu<le<l. May 0. ncnn | IJnlh of K.-iunir^ (died, HlMi. 

taken ^by Ma’Hli^roUglb. May 1 5. Archduke Charles t.ilo-s title of j 171*.;. '1 he huke nf .tpi' -dil- d 1 . Min, mdi I -in-chief of 

king of Septeniber 12 .^ Ahmeil Ilk .sult.Tii, Se])teiiib,*r. I Blili'-h tnrees, .kmii.iiy 1. * nnl. i.-i , , - n i p. w wpcjedat I tieclil, 

Liattie of ^Optembe/^0. Smreudevof 'I'hom in ('Imh-S <. j.tnn ny 29 <»n!‘-nn\ 1 iken !o I'w; - , .in!;. 4 Snsf'eiiMoti of 

'Xlk, ’ Tbe “Omat Storm” in Fnglaiid, Nmcmhei ‘J»; - | .ino', !m lw« t n md .md lici •, .li.I\ 1/ .‘"H L-e of kandrecifys 

DecnUihe^^ 1. ' "Pelei'sburg founded. (,)necu Arme’s Bounty j hy I inpi-rnli.-N . i.ii>cd bv ihe 1 li, \i' U'-f Philip V. 

establiNlU|d, ! .Older of the Thistle rcvivc(l. Ileath nf S.mini | I n noun'-es hi^x .*1 iin» in i ••e\ n ! i m •. .\n\ifal.(!. Biitli of J. J 
Popye 46S2)* ' ' Bivtb of JiuiatliHii Edwards (ilicil, l/e.s*. , PniisM au ( lied, 177'^). 

Birth or, 1791). j 1713. Alton. I binnl 1 v C. i - . * "o ni.,,. k, .laiuMiy 9. Second 

1704. .F(i^eri^]k Augustus 'of Poland deposed, Fcbniarv ; Shmi'^- i Bairur Tieatx, .l.uiu.nv I '>•!.. W 1. Linn of Prussia, 

las T4ecZin^ti\^at^d King, July. Dorn.it l.ik«ii b> 'Vm Pilei, . I\*bni;iiv '2.1. 4 he pe.i - "i • t. < Ii M if- li eil Praeinaiic Sane- 

July l3.';'''lT{brk1l^T^ by Admiral Hooke, July 2k N.imi I ri-*n publi^lnd by tle-f. j-*-. , I ; Siejilnn K mu rciid'Us b) 

talfoh by ‘^OiOT 9... Battlnof Blenbeim (nrllocli^.t.idl), •’ the .dh\’s, M.iy hi. ( l.n. e.l. n p' I >\ I >•! k I -tabli ^hed. Ilcivu- 

AugU9t\3;‘^']Se:j(|}|i1i^ Swift’s Tnlc >>/ n Tub. I l.ineum di-«‘*ovi-i’i d. >1 hi.ii-i.f'i |i[»ed, 1781). Birtlt of 

1705 . IhifiUfeii^ArDopi'lttnu by Czar Peter, Febniarv. SieLi* nt j Sti ine (dnd, 17«’c ) Pen ;dutk I7*9j). 

Oibmltiir Spaniards raised, :«nd Freneli squadron j 17N. Pene nf 1,' (-fa li l- lw-' ii Frii’i-r arid the emperor, 

destroyed AM^'hral Josejih f. enqierov, .M.iv r». I Akan h 6. Cn.rge 1. kue^ ni laiel-md. August 1. Miiniagi of 

Exped?tiott’'‘'drv'!wf*i^^^^ and Sir Cloudc"ley Slinvel to Philip V. with KIi/.i)>elh )■' u m -e, *’“'ejit< mbi r 16. Escape of Cluirh’s 

Spaitk ' Bantelouu invest d .\H. to Swidii-. 77o\iTnltei. loiili nf Valtrl (il-cik i/67), 
by EnglisUt Invasion of SileMa Birth ..f WlnlelUld (led, 1776). lininiral kiloaiv, St iMus^ 

iiy j,> 'Mittau takim hy peter, hurg, found* d • ^ 

Pcaro b©tWim?l5jyafc^ Novemhir 18. Newcomen’s 171h. War reij< \vc.T hctweeii Swe*len and Pnis-ia. Ajuil. ^ J- 

of light (liscovcmi by Newton. pea»dinuiit of Bolingbroke, t)\fo»*d. ami Oruiniid, Jni’e. The l\iot 
Death ^ .Birth of Abniham 'rncker Ael p,is-.e*k .Iul\ *di>, konis X\’. king vi Ir.uiee, Sipt»’el)erk 

((d.l6d| l^t^4}i V w , , ' / 'rhe. ivgencv i**‘i/*Ml by duke of Oilcan-!. Jaeobite Ke)>* liion, James 

1706. BaUla Turin invested by the Ilk proehiim* <1 by larl ot Alar at Br.n mar, Seplember 6. |liMistiy 
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[171G-1739. 


nf WalpoRs froiii OclpVer /O. of Sktinffinuir <l)unb!aue), 

X ovrTiib<;p 1 a. Baltic of rrestoh, 'November 1 ^ 1 B. Ikrri^ 

Troaty liHiwcco the emperor/ 

of H olio n<l, N o verabp r ' 15^ . > Tim ' Jtorcj^‘ „liy ; JTUrtc^ .- 

I'rfiily of coiriTnerc*? hctwfjoji f Jreot 
Sioi'i* of October^ H .thc'Pra 

r)tv-,-rnUT 22. ^?// pifbli'shc^L ‘PopeViill^iftc?’’^ 

1 720). Birth of CotidiUac (died, 1750)f. • ^ ^ * ■ '•' . ‘ J. f: 

17H). Alliance between Cfreat Britain and tliUftiul, February 17V 
Bxcfntif »n of the 'Earl of Dei^ventwaier and Lord Kr-n jinirc, I’ebmary *pt Jlol 
24. Charles JlH. hivadt^a Nor^-ay, Mai'cb.’ Siirn ijiltT of Wisnmr 
to ['rnasians, Aprjll 10. ^ The jATississippi SelwiTtic pr-^i^'ctcrl by l^aw, 


prbduccd. Aberration of li^ht discoveiett by Brad* 
Ic liiirdncr'a VtiulLhih'ty of the Gdlpel liietory pub- 

f)£ OtiiTiKborough (died, 17S8). 

Strait discoverjd. 
' ' 'iiib f died ; 1774). Birth of 
“ ^‘laolc (died, 1799)., 


May. I'hc Septennial Act pasNcd, May /. 
Orfiat Britain and the pnijHTor, May 2.^), 
Kiipono at Peti'rwarfhdn. Anguyt U. Tlio 
rlauncd at AVar.‘«i\v, KovoinlMjr li. Sinhin^' 
national debt o.yiahlislufl. Birth of G 
BirUi of Thomas ij'r.iv 1771). 

1717. 'J’riplc^ Alliaar** 1 il*I wt-ni Frnni’i', T.i 
January 4. nf \V;il|uih*, .\piii in. 

Paris, iVIny. 'I’n-dy of Anisfonl.ini iM-twron 
Prussia, Aiif::nt.t •!. Tink.s dofi'.-itod ]yy I'uL'cr 
10. Sardini.a invadrd ]»y SpaTii.iid'^, Ai":ost 


Allianoc bidwfeii 
iirK.s <h*fcaW by 
•jM‘tan] Pofioe pro- 
>I for oxtimditm of I 
«-k (diod, 1770). 

d.Micl. ,'Uiil Holland, 

\ i'.it of Cx; I IVltM* lo i 
Fr.jin i*, and 

r>«'l;:.iad»% Auji^iisl 
Gi'tobr’. Kill pti oil 
of lioI.KM' \Val])olt* 


of AVsuvi-.i.s d<-<,.'rilK“il by !•' lo-h v. liiill 
(died. 1707 j. liiilh of T.)‘Aloii:] t (dii d, 

17IS. In v'a.siini of Sif-ily by S; i ii.i-, .t^|]^ 1. IVaorof Pa.«i.miTo- 
wic7, duly 21. Bynj;'M < \i'i‘i!iii to Gi M«di1 ii'diifan, sniniiu-r. 
The Quadruple .Alliam*i' t.i.-!' P.iil.ii . Kraiifo, and tin* 

Cllipiuop, joint‘<l by Holland, .\i f Kir.li iksb.ill by 

•Charles XI 1., Novi'irdxT. DimHi f< -.n I>v4m nbm ll. Kii*;!!!!!*! 
dccliire.s war on .Sp.iin, Heornilh i *77 

1719. lietre.at of Sw^d^sfioni Ni.i .\.n , .l.mujiiy. Kianr<* d«*rlarr.'i 
War .ajGjainst Sjiaiu, Jamu.ry li>. 1 ' < . uiion ,if I’.ajf.ii G.iilz, Muo-b 
18. Capilulation of Koiilai.il»i:i b Mav.sl,nl !b'n\ii*k, June I's. 
' Oajntulation of .*^1 Si b.ntlaii .'jjtri 4 10. t 'j[tliiii' of Vip'o by the 

l•kllolln l'i•t^\^•en Great Hrit.'iin 


Kn/riisb, Ocl nber *? 1 . Ti • a U 
and Sweden, NoM-mbti J' 
December h. .t ; »t ( 'y-i/ v 

\VatN’.s 

1721). Accession 4»f f>{ ..in t 
Duke of Savoy heeonif, km::, < 
and .Swollen, June Itl. I*. 
Break-up of the Soul] 

Edward Stuart, 1 

r.Tdl). 

1721. Seeond ndn 
xtpril 4. Innon:;t 
betw‘*eii .Sweden ju * 
and In^ria to llii ^da. 
her. Tlic see of \'ic 
side (died, 1770). 

. BirtJj of Smollett (di. 

1722. Jn'’obit" pi. 

Corpus Art, (detoh.j. 

Iiivavioii of I’fi n ky )’< 

G3iilj-‘i.s coinplel 1. <'*4o1 


lied 


of < 

Moiif 


iidinnl Alheroiii, 
nu oil's .tutnfin' ‘ 


Monivinn .si'tth'i it at 1 1 ei : uljuL f ■ 

i). 


V. 


iii'h d !•> t 
(III of ( ':odil 1 
il'iT 2. V.'.ir 
I. and I'lii 
of Si-U !l> i-. 
lol N (.l.rd, 1 
jdai'k-itoue (d 
taiourof ills 


of 


I'l 


’ 172^1. Hud.i hulls!, .Mar- ii 11 
10, Dealli nf li« ■•o-ni 1 u], ,11 
and PiTsia. 'I’leity Inlwe. 
r^*>.sion of se\n*i*(d jifovitii'. 
fuuiidird. Jiirtli of ,Sir .lo.li 
Adim Smith (died, 1700) I 
1724. Ahdiedioii ..f J’hil'j 
January S. Coronation or G.iMj 
Bent diet X 1 1 1, pop.*. M'iv V:>. I 
Turkey, .Inly S. G.'i .h .«th of 1 
S«pt.*‘nii)i r d. Kiupljou i.f .-i.i 
Uapi u'&' // /vN'^e/ xv r/’W / v / . > i ft ’.s / f 

HrJiifunt t/f X'itur^ Ih J'.ducjih 

Birtli of Kant (died, ISOi). 

172.0. |)e.ith of iVter tiie Gn at, I'.-liniar- 
breaks np, April. Ti.-atv (d‘ \ km h.i 

and Philip V. -d, April 'Hi, Hanover treaty berweeu 

r.nf'l.trud, Fr.inee, and Piu-isii a-.iiied tk. V i. nri.'i tr aty, Sejdember 
8. Mfe-iria^* of Koui.s witli .Mai j;i la « /'Lu.'.ki, Srpteinbu* To Order 
of iSt Alexander Newsky toiiude.l. \ n o'.s .S'eif //•//. puldished. 

ririrn«tefd*s /Jif-Jorin iUrhylh Hrltrnriiii'<i . roj.. '.s ITunn'i',< fhiifS'it’n, 
Bii'Ji of CJivt* (-lied, 1774). Birth of .Sender (died, 1 79 1) 

172d. Alliainje betwc < n Russia and the empne, Aufrusfc <5. Karth- 
qunke nt J^ilennn, Au^ru'^t 2d. Trorrts of tiulhvrr piiblialnMl. 

'I’lionisou’s Seasons (1 726*-' f 7ob). Birth of ,bdiu Howard (died, 

feth of Chri.stian Friedrich S.liwar/" (dn d, 179)<). Death 


(. nriMia 

nfl^ueller (horn, lObS). 
J7^2* of Oibni! 


.Tauuavy SK). Clewnt XJl* ^ 
^^tcinbcr • SO.' Chti«ttati»i 
Al ahmoad I. fiultrt ti/, 

Birtli of Josiah \Vcdgwcod/(^S 
1800). I’indaPa CkristU^i^u _ 
C;ibuct*8 Dhtio'rtmire 
1781, Second Treaty Of 
July 22. Kouli Khnn de£eivts'^*l^,- - , 
langiw^^e oidcn-d to be usod''i&'^jt1L(b 


1 (yi.elniple \lii (fu'e, Jauiiaiy 2.'".. 
diiiM. 'Id. aty h 1 w een I k'Hiiiark 
t tlj.‘ .Missi'sijijii Scheme, Julv. 
S.'li* utiiuiu. iWilh of (dunJe.^ 

Ihith (»f AVdliaiu Golliu-a (dicil. 


of Sir b'ohert \Valpo]*i begifi<., 
\lll. Ala;. S. 'I'n.ily of Ny-ladi, 

R.i- I. Sipt<uil>'T Id; .'essi..7i of l.ivonia 
I. elii].«*l ol‘ of .all llw l.U'-' i.i.s, No.iiii- 
!«' .Ill .ir. hhis|io('i ii*. I'.ii th of Aken- 
iit 'f RoIm II-. 0 / 1 , lii-t.)nnn (died, 1/98). 
<1. !.71) 

t ie I lud iiid. May. Siu.|ieii.«iou of Hab^'us 
Btshoji .\ti'*rliui v .st’ui to i he Tower, Aiivii.st. 

‘1, .‘llUlUiei. GoUqt'.sl of rel‘-:i:i 1#> tin; 

i. Gofonatiori of Boms \ o. toi.er 2;». 


unit \s.ii Ziu/cndorf. 

1 )uhoM,^ Autnist 
4 wei'ii d’nikey 
' '1 luuua.s for 
.St l^•1l i.-l.ur'.* 
Billh of 

I, 

m Don Boni.-., 
ii'^sia, AB'iv /. 
t\v a ll ixus.'^’i.i and 
hill j) 1 . ui i the 1*1 own. 


s //f^n'hff/' pu lili'-hed, 
//>,''■/ ‘s /jf i/rrs. \\ l.l^t^!oI^’s 
■it >. tin ? uuiuuM T in\ .'jiti'd. 


GouL'rr f GaniliT.iy 

ImIw.is tin* l•nlp<'ror 


of Oibndbir by Spaniards, Fidwiniry. Peter IJ. 
oftiperor RusMa, May 27. PioIIminarifN of gen.'ral pea.u* signed 
4*t Paris^ George 11. king of F.ngland, July 10. Gay's 



published, 
of Seville, 
Accession 
Death 
hjOteclc (born, 

Khan 
ai.of KuBsia, 
^‘aka lA Clihia, 
VVOctober 13. 
Ifdfed, 1797). 

nWaroil' (died, 
y piibllshed. 

of' Spain, 

Voltaire a 
nhiL 1784): 
‘ 1;764): 


Pragmatic sfuiction gimraTiteed by'TIJ^d,,., 
IB Oran retaken ny .Spsinimidi# 

'i^itmisp by Konli Khan, August. V F ‘ 
pufdished. Birth of Ncfdkhr 
1807). Birth of Wash jiigtonv BiydfojjtVVtld 
Huydii (died, 1 Sod). - V 

1788. Death of I‘>edcri«k AuimWlf W<Sr 
.Stanislas ^ ' • 


A^. January* 
iit^ Jannaiy 
m \of Shah 

Jan^ (died, 
'* 'icff- 


ibrnwy 1 , i 
^Franee and 
. , October fi, 
3&V: declaroa 
id' by Marshal. 

it Dantxic. 
iovenibcr. 
V1784. 


las proclaimed king, ^ 

Spain ; Frederick Augustus, fflcctor-of/SA; 
suppoited by the cjiij^ror, and by* ‘7! V. .\ 
war .against tlie einp<*ror, October 19., : 

Berwh'k. Oetober 19. 'ITcaty of aliuwiOBgT 
and Saidiiihi, Oi'tobev 25. Btanisiaa 
F.nuily conqwfc between Phllip‘'V. lOid 
-'ompicsl of tbo Milanese, by the. Fre'nchi 
Popes Essay on Man ]uibllf»lifd. Bimv-of 
iMit'q. Birth of Priesiley (diotl, 1804). ‘ 

1784. Bi'cge of Drill trie by Buasians/Mumh 9. 

'IVexc.s taken l»y the French, May '8/;' by 
Spaiiiaid.s, IMtontOj-^flcf^at pf M^vy. 29^ 

itli of' 
June' 
Guos- 
Naples 
ihi'th 


ABii**h?il Berwick kill<-d before, Phdipp^uj' tp« 
M.'ii.sbal Viliars, Juno 17. imperialUtif d«( .I'i 

otk w'„ t... 


MeMiJcr (dieil, 181.^). ^ , 

1785. Don Curios clowned king of tlJfc* iNsr)^;' 

111.), July 3, Preliminaries of peaco^ ‘ 

emperor signed at A'ieniia, Oetobur . ^ 

Binn.ciis published. K.xqirriition 
iiit-a.sure ii degree of the njcriduip (tjbey.'llpetjlriptj 
1/8G. Ahilicatioii of bt.mi8lw?,o^jiU 
Theresa of Au-stria with Francis oi .1 
Kliau proi’biiinecl king of Pemiu (Nudlf 
riots at Kdinlmrgh, April 14 aiul'Sftp, 

1 rca ty of | leuce, A t>ri 1 1 5. AV ar ) ietw®enV-.,;w, 

Api il. Death of Priiiteo^^*ugoue, . 

.sinus, July 1. Treaty of 
July. Tusenny occuidetl by thb 
vessel iialenteed by Hulls. ‘ ButJ<jr5a;‘v^ 
HoiiieTooke (lUud, 1812).' Birth 'o£?f 
BiitU of Lagniugc. (died/ 13813)* ' "B 
1819). ’ ■■ 

1787. The emperor iiialui$ 
b\ Rus.sians, July. Death 6f;Qd^!^';^ 
b/ r B Univeiwty of Gbfjiiigcib'oi^i 
li.sbed. Birth OI Gibbtdi' (dlcd/^ 

(died, 1828), Birth of Golyam, 

1788. (.’audahar taken by/Nt 
of tbe Crimea renewod. 

Alliance belw’een France 
A"^icnTja betweew France v<tlid 





'''(^harleA 

Ihn. 

Hn\ 


Mtk •' 
mown 



Frnnee, ovember .. 
Mogul, niiid sciroa G4i4i^|li/i . 
tv. Egypt produced* 

Birth of Pienjamin WtfV 
Nutnn* publtBlicd.^ TVoi »i 
1741). dlollbi's jfi * ' ' 
mveiifcod by 





flMiih of 
■7701) ' 
r(die 

iUken^ 
Decent-^ 
wjptd)- 
“^tiilon 

itivasion' 
Jigost 9. 

“ laty of 
teincJto 
GTeOt 
!e Javael 
, 1^512). 
Murnim 

g^iDri^r^ope 

*’8lUlu. 


-■ 'Txti- 
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February ^9. Delhi entered, 8. The M^ul-netand and Deeeitiber 19. 0karkeJlklwa^..re.treat8 tp 'ScntlaDil, December '.lii. 


“•are 




made tributary, ^pril. Subsidy treaty betiyefln I'ted^nek coucItt<j^ tr^«lt,.jof ^ 

D(Miraark, Maw?)» 426. Siege 
ClgM'.«itu l)y Rua#»ian«» Ai^guaf 
PoiR^cof BelgradiP 
18. EngLtrid deislix^^ 
tween Uu.s.tia aniljL’^^ * 

Admiral VornbOi 
1823). Foundlinii 
Wliitefield 


...Bttxowv umi Aiwlria. . 


iihi RnbliHheil. 
of Volta (died. 


X740. Fi 
re.slor«»d to INit) 
the Km 
sanction 
and Bohemia: 
of UuASiiu, Co; 
Nadir ShaR.’*. 
of Bos>VeU 
I74i: n 
% AnriI10.. 
ofNymphon 
George ll/ jji 
as 

Austrian di 
July 24. ! 
sensed byel 
Oe^ber 31^: 
26. , Hevoli 
Eiiaabeth' 
ti^pa sent 
foundedb^ ' ■ - 
idiod,-Wt)'i 
. 1742.:.Ble.i 
January a:4^> 
uion of by M 
and Bdheml^' 
ofTIungm-i; 
BorliuF jum 
tember 4. .?** 
(lYeaty^t 
.Great"»r^ 

produced^ 

joa^/A- ‘ 


o/'Ktdki^’JbUuary 17.’ -Bniaasla* taken by M.'iri^b.d 
jS^^rSeVhiaiy 20/ .Battle .of (Julloden,. April' 36 j .fwi of ih.* iv- 


iu.‘ Antwoip taken. by Mat^hal S.'ixe,.May 1 9. ' .ycrdiunotl \ 1. 
^'Shiji of Spulij, July y. ft-edcritik V. ki ug of* I>onuiiirk, Angu-st 6. 
.E'tocntioii oi'Lordli liidnieriiio niidl\ibniii-i\ii;;k, Auguat 18. • Genoa 
M‘ «8M«*v* ibOinbar4lod by KijglisJi fleet, aurreiidei-s lo Auslriana^feBepteinber 6. 

t?.- Vi;. .A’ .M-J. 


.,;x™Y«ria. •ivau-TL omj[Msi*oi' ] tnauaanveii tiomiipiKu, ihMvmUM* 10. Fmh'naa 
,tJf^0kUte .and .Khafl'flmia by ‘ Handel’s J/j*r,r/y,'/ /^.!f prodih ed. Ilerxey’s M 
||i^&|[wia, Dct'nmber 10. Birtn of Sir Willi.im Join's (di*'il, 171M). IJirth of IVstnl 
ilfiv' V' ' ' . * . ' 1747. Lt»i«l Li»\ it l.i-hiMilrit, A|nil 0. IiivaMo 


Birth 

.4ken.hy. 
hf Ahor^ 
•dminji 
AuatHuaifi 
tlie'q 
Scca-iyl 

S ^aiij^* 
oaiil/ 

. Unit- 

1794 ), ■ 

m 


'.on 
and;8: 

■'war- 

Jhi^ ifc* 

' 'Aumii^.-;. 

/of llunjli^. 
•IMissiani; 

tcrinoo',' 

' Eult>r'*'« 
(dlad,‘, 

1746, 

BritahiV 
Death of 
' elector , 
iH't^vean’^’ 
FontOtto: 

26. J 
Bcoret 

Fran/ ia , 

13. ;Jai»Hv 
: of Prastpii^ 
l^’cfyembeir:;^ 
reachedi<bji!>^ 

..SVederii^y??'^ 


t'Ofic ])nbUidn 
AU(Hfath/is, Birth 
stnlo/zi ((li<Ml, 1846.)’ 
viiMoii of lindmut by ;, 

,- ick II. over Austrians, I the KivikIi, AjTil. Vv'iIImiu oi N.-isshu appointed sbidtlioldcr <n:' 

.(tmitul Vernon, April 27. Treaty i the NotluTlaiKls, M.iy -1. AdmiiMl Anson defeats Freiicb licet off 
ej^dBavaTio, May. Alliance, between i Finistorre, May 14. CoihhhmIoim l’o\ifipimes Freneh West India 
S-iyjune’ 24. Coronation of Maria fleet, June IG. Na-lir Sli.ili June (.'liarle.s Edward 

itl-’ilbWift F.lftetor nf Hurnrin inuiidi.u c.scapes to Kraiiee, Si-plt-inlx i-. rM p',*n-op./oi)ni taken bv tJiC Fi'enebj 

SepteinlM'r 10. Admii.il ll.iwk.* li.'riMts Kn in-h fleel otl‘ Ikdic Ule,. 
Oetoher 14. rnisei. 'ly t,i .‘st I’.-i, i ,lniru' f'wmded. Oligin of (hi> 
Shakns about this liiij<-, l;!ii!i ut ()|- 'j*;ai 1826). Jiirtli 

of <’nr,ovs (clii.'il, l»t-,ifli (,| P.txi'l llnniKid (born, 1718). 

1748. Maeijliiidit iiux'si. .1 li\ tii,- l<'ii*ii.-ii, \j>nl 13: snrrenderA 
May 7. iVaee ol .Aix-l:i-< l 'i]'.-[li\ ' »r!u!>.-r is. ( 'entenary of Peace 
of WesLpUalia eflobralt'd .,t Hainlmrir, OriwbiM Invasion of ' 
India by Afghans. Munt* ‘..pii,-ir^ As;/-') «»'■< pnblisbcd- 

niehardfton’.s Cif/rift^ta J/i/rhnrr SijimHi-H'-, Ha /. ra / Jiantlmn. ilan- , 
dels ,^'iilontO)t produeed. ilirlliot J, i*m( v bn niliuni (died, 1S32). 
Hirtbof J. L. David, pnint(i piled, 

1740. Maiideis and Ki.ibant e\ ;u u.de i !•> the Kieneb, Janniiry- 
February. (’ape. Tbvt»»n it'st.ui.l to ri.iiiM*. Jim*'. Kmpfion of 
Ve^'inius. June-- August. M.eir.i.^re.stnied lutl"* Jj'vJi.di. September. 
War of .sueeessiun in the. (An nail* Swi dcubi-rg’s ,4/vwi'a 
begun (eiiiii] Jell'd, l/ad). Aliddlejitii's /e^/etn/ publisjuid. 

Hirtli of Miialie.iu. Ib’rib of .\It;in (died, lSu:',u ijirtli of ‘I..;!- 
pbiee (died, 1S‘J7). Bulb ef (dud, Birth of (.’. 

.1. (iUed, iSOii). Biitb of '1 ip[«oii S'lib Mtleil. IK2;i). Birth of 
Jeiiner (died, 1823). 

I7r>n, 'I ren ty of Aladjiil betw* lu ( b-'Tit Biifeiii nud .‘'^paiu, Getober 
j ,■». Uealli of Marsii.d Ni'Vi uii.< i J»j. W e'-iuiiiisler Bridge 

opened. Fielding’s 7’e;/d .A</.-ev ]tuldis!ifd. Jidju'-ou’s JHimbkry 
irra 1762. Baujugai leu's 

17.61. Death of Kh'deiielc, jmiu i' ul \\’aie>!, Mareh 20. Ad<d|>hu8 
Fivderiek king of Svvisl. ii. Apn! •!. An ^d. taken byf'lue^ August 
•‘•1 Bublieution of J)!il. nd-'i H a u' iiegiiu p'oinpk'led., 

' ’ Kldon 

I Vo.MS 

j5jfY^59y'||j;^''boi>Voeh Nadir Sh.'di .nnd the Tuiks. 1 J'<62. I’lie New Sr\le jidnpted in i.re it Ibit un, J.um.jiy ). Con- 

of the Punjab I's Al’gb.u.-. Fieukliu .id*iiril\’ofljght- 
mii;; and ejo’ti leits . P.iith «*t l."g« iidit (d:e\l, I".".'. Btrth ot.l. 
(i I Jeh horn (died, 1.627]. J»e.itlj 'd \\ bi .ton iluan. Pair). Bilfli 
• »t^ Mndaim* D’Arldax (ilied, IMo). Biilh i.l 1 “duim iib.-eJi (died, 
IStu). 

17,63. The British .Mus.-um fuuude.l. W* '!• v's flinnu't puhlihhed. 
Birtli of Diigald Sl'-w.-ii i (dir'd, b'^i'^) Bulii ul W ilii.nu IJo.seoe 
(diisl, 1831). Birth uf (’arnot (dud, Biith of 'I’hoinas 

V»r\\ i.'k (died, 1828), 

li'64. Otliiuan 1 1 1, sultan, I )e' euilM-r 13. l’ea«e l)'*l ween Froljeh 
.lud Kngli.-sh in India, D«'een,b. r 'jo. \,*n« M u liape A< t ]'a.s.sed in 
Knglancl. Karllnpieki s at ( nud let MuuJe and < :'Uo. t’ondiUae'o 
7'/*/r//e //ev pubii.sljfd. l'd\\.)l'l-i //»Y • i / a i l\t a tlo' 


i 2(5,, bllecjor of Bavaria invades 

;j^i[Ay B^edonL,d«e.lan‘8 W'ur on Hn.s.sia, 
liwRrefitau,^ Aiigiwt 10. Lower Anstria 
!Ql^b«r. . Capture, of Neiss by Pru.s.siaiis, 
“6 ‘by .Davariaws and allies, N ( »\ em her 
vr. d«po.sed, December G ; 
_ d}, cihpresfi). December 7. fc^panisb 
jffc;;;. Stjookholm Academy of Scu nee.s, 
^(?fi5^0pvbli.shed. Birth of liavater 
L||E^4^‘1651). 

,,.i‘tA<^iis’jemperor, as Ch.irles VII., 
1,’ Mnnich taken jiusses- 
Frederick U. iiiviwlcs Moravia 
. , icO’declareJ! war agaio.st the ipieen 
i^(;)lji(ilidf July 3. Treaty of peace at 
t,o Ku.shiaus, Sp]i- 


4ii^oi£]Hreirt.,Britaui, Prussia, and Holland 
iJTreoty of Moscow’, between 
^eembet;!*!. Retreat of Freiieb under 
tei, Docctnbcr IG 2(1. Handers J//'s.vm/i 
(1742* 1746). Fielding's 
of GuvurriH Hume’s 
thermometer iuvcnttjd by Olsius. 


JfhtiL 

^.^■•ylciOT, .January 29. Mimieh agniii 
rBattle of Dfitlingt’u, J nne 27. Tiv.dy 

August 17. Br<Mid Boltoni 

Ingolsladt trikon I 


tHttnifi Worms, between (heat Ib’il.d II, | lDk’»). I'ahtv m of I inaeiix. Birth of Lor<l Kh 

Sardinia., Sejdembei 23 j vdied, IhHS). Birth of lb B Sheiid.iu (dieii. 1 ^Id). Birth ol V 
•otj" *5 Fairly. '.Com par t *') hetwern Fraiiei* and | (died, lS2r>). Soeiety of AnTi'i'iai ies of London in- orporiiled. 


— and the Tniks. 

Sio^i-'^^Acadtoy of Si^ienees. (\»pe!iha£[eii, and 
‘ Birth of Lavoisier (died, 
y3,fel«l]t'il806). Birth of (Vmdt»rcet (died,. 

V(aifi03?6). 

f^/^f Qliiarlos Edward to make a de.^ieeut 
_^iftght beU’een Kngli.sh and Fieneh 
il6ii,7 Felirimry 22, Louis XV, deekiies 
J,13;»gain .^itquoeji of Hungary, April 2G. 
"tty-*-*. IJnion of 1^’o.nkfort, hetwoeu the em- 
iJ^’il^eVellBCtor Palatine, arnl the king of 
bewceu Frederick IT. and Fianet\ 
Bohemia, (.second Silesian wir), 
.^?-p|g6o' W^Frisioriek, September D> ( 'apfmv 
uctober IG. P ragiio cvacmite«l by 

Ri 5 ^'. *-*,A^son*s voyage round the world -'.om- 
Cotopaxi! First Wesley. an (.'on* 
^ ii'JPliamHa vf ImayiiuUion publi^lied 
;■ Birth of Mamt. Birth of Herdei 

;W0^ tho elector of Saxony, (ire.nt 
fluid States-CJenoiMl, Jamiury 8. 

: Pence. of Fuessen, between tin 
Si- sHungary, April 22. 'rreaty 
“ he Genoeau, May 7. Battle of 
t, Bi^tou by the English, June 
^landain Scotland, July 23. 

, ^rid JRrus?ia, August 2G. 
empetxir, Septeiliher 
tember 17. Battle 
ajfleM.ttKGU by the Prehmder, 
.Noveml)or. Derby 



(»/' ///c Will. t'ir.s.t pjiit ot Hnni" 
i7{il). Birth of Madame J’ol.iU'i 
Biith of 'rallesMiKl (died, L’'.;’'! 
Sueiety of Albs, London, I’miiu-I. li 
I7u6. Benedii t XI \ . eoin 1 id' 
11. (.leueral Braddoek v e\|M Jin' 
hi' is defeated and killed, .Inly 
Novouiberl, lhii\ emty 111 M"-ei 
Iceland, lasts from i >i t'Jn r 17.6.6 


H, font of I t 'tfund (conqdeted, 

B.itli ol Kleber (died, 1800). 

I’.iiil: m'Ci.ibbe (died, 18^i2). 

, .on. oid.it vitii S]»ain, JanuAjy 
lon a-g.iMist the Fnnch in r’nnada; 

Li^'t'on ill v'ii(,\rd by enrtlnpiakc, 
o\ i.oMi !< d. fjiiptjon of C’atlegia, 
to Ain^iT^t 176G. .lobnson’a T}i(. 


idfer of Dresden to 
the Smnierds, 


i/cumry pnlJisbed Birili of Maiie VnlioncHe. Birth of Flux man 
(died, 182G). Birth ot ilidniemann (ilicil, 181.3).. Death of 
Mo.sheim(boin, ]<l!U). 

l7r»G. I.cngne of Anvtii.'i. l{»l^sia, Saxony, and Sweden itgaiii*'! 
Prns.sia, d’re.it v of ;d!iance bciwci'ti France nnd Au.-itria, Min 2. 
England declares w.ai^ agaiii^^t Fiance,* May 17. .Admiral lly:u* 
defeated by Fp ncli oil Aiiiunvii, May 20. (’aptnre of t'alontia by 
Sumja Dow la, June IS. Brisoner.s pr-iish iu the B);u k Hole. Capi- 
tulation of F.nglisb gairison in Aliuoiva to tho Fiviich, June 28 . 
The Seven A’oars' War begins with inva.'^iop of SaJeony by Frederick 
II., Auguet 27. 1 >re.sdei) entcml and Sa xon archives seized, jleptem. 
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Skt 10. TIo ilefiMls I ho An.striiui.s at Lo\\j)hitz, 0< tuhor 1, Capitiil- 
alion of .Sa\i*n army, (>ot<ibi*r 15. William l*itt (('Imtliaui) 

.SO' n Ury nf stau-, lim'inhor. Militia Hill . passiMl in Eugland« 

].>• . Hwi ivi 's Irt^ruiry inti) tin- Origin 0/ onr Idem on the 

Itnn' and lU-'fiitt/id puWisheil. Hirth ot VYiliiarn (loJwin (diotl. 
Birth of Mo/art (diod, 1701). 

1757. (alrutta iotak»:n hy llio Knglisb, Janmiry 2. Treaty 
I'otv.iin Biilaiii arid PiiLssia again.st Fnunv. and Austria* 

ll. t liiaaderijagijrf taken hy Eimlish, M.ir<-lil4. Admiral 
Bm'jJ ihot, Mivn h 11. 'rho Kiviich ont'U* AViMtpliriila, tlitf Pni«isiiUi» 
i^oliojiiia, April. Pitt di'-misso*! ftom ollic*\ April. Battle of 

Kri* )i«‘ulwTg, April *Jl. Biittir of Prague; M.-n^h.iU Brown^ and 
SoJiNv^-riu killed. May d. iiivjnle .iuno. Pitt 

HCi'ivl.'irvof rtliiT<* agitiii, with )m\s“is of prime mmof' 1 , .linie. B.ittle 
ot I'lussy.— eietojy <*f f li\e t>ver llm Suhalnl.ir, .Inne lf‘5. flessc- 
oerupied by Fi'i iwdi. .Iiil). Vrrdni and llri ttM U oij upiiMlhy 
Fremdi, Augw-d. Mimlnj takeii by the Fn'ie ii \ii<:iist .‘j. 
ia[»ha III. suit;!!!. < )< jober 'JP (Oder of .Moi.i foimdtil. 

I. .i('Ulllo .s ymninti^idn . /s0*o?o ///.■!/; pnldisln d t '.irlioiiie a*'ld de- 

srribed liy Bl.'e’k. l>:ith *4' ol" <| i 1). I'drth of .Sir 

Samuel iiomilI\ (ded. 1S1<) Buth ..t y (dii-d, 

Pdrth (»f Piat 'll voii Sleiu tdle-l, l-dlb (liilh ot Willi. im Pd.ike 
plied, 1 sj7 ' 

175''. P:t,-n1.i O'. eTMiM by I n.u -i . Piim-,* l'\'vdimi!el 

id’ P uui.^'.m.'k di iveM ilji' Pi-MM h tmiii H.oj i,.'.,! . K--t»ni >ry - Mar. b, 
;iml t.ike.s Miiidep. .M.ii'di It. S il.-’iv Tualv b.-tweeii die.it 
Britain ami Pnis^ia, April 11 i'!. m. i.: .Mil jn.p*-. .liiis \i.*ot 

t.ikeii by the Kietu li, Hi tnln r ). 1‘. t‘{Ii ol ll'Miikir h. 11 , - - 1 l.jiiu 

lele.Jt’* Kreileiit'k Jl., Otiol.t-r 11 I i.nib l.si, M.idi.i-i, l)e.,m 
ber 11 Kebniiuy IP, I7.''P. N‘V. ; . 0 - ii v oi :r !: ni-’f 1u twim n Praiiee 
•jud .\il.stn.i, Dreendiei .{ 0 . .i. lo'oiiMte' ijl'pat i^k-e s nr 

VOlitt'd. JtfiH'f/ 75 /’ III 'ji'f. *-\ .'''Wedi'llborg’s' AM/' 

fiiibliHlird Binriii \ '’^om 

I7.'»‘d. Sura! taken 1>\ lie- rii-,’‘*i, M.ij. i» p. Tie.it\ l.*luffi» 
liiis-'i.i and Swedt II In! «hi.tMbi’, .4 ti.' B.'tlie, M.h. b P B:in!'‘<-'f 
Mimleri. Aogip't 1. < lia'l- - 111 K.Mr*i' >p.iiri, Nuioi-i lo. Ad- 

inir.il Bo^eaai r. di.de iis il- - 1 in l'.i\ -d* I.agos, Au;oi ,( is. 

Ex'pnisioliol .lev. nil Iri-in I’.el Iid'i-i Pi. 1)»s .d» n t.ikenby 

imjiendid^, S(]P. mbii 5 I’.ml. ..1 ii,\ ’m : d.e.dii- ..i M<»nt'.ilm 
illd W<dle, .S< pt.'ii:!.. r j ^ .1 II.'iV. I <• dif. .I's Maidi.i! t‘.*U 

il.'Ul.s in i/uil e{.»n Bi\, N ir'-. i .M.'tdiil Dmri eiptuiis 

‘tlenei.d ]■ inek and ill on' ' M . %* i . ‘Jl. B Inui of 

H.ilb V*s I oiiM 1 Pil 1 1 ]i - . f 1 '■ • !i, : i ' I ' 1'. H -‘t , \\if Todii'petie, 

Ikinton, s, P.'ii'e >- i:!i o.* Mnip. icn. {boiin J0'»7k 

y?./v-.-7-r; .un| In I pnl of J’< ' V/ ' -A/ [.iibh-.}!- d 

17*'»0. <'apline.;f Vi. ■* l-i. ’..I' P BaH.'.s of 

ri.'imi'tijuf , •! Min' ‘JP. , < l.i.'. b* ,\riOis| 1»‘, I’nup 

iish euij.pie- 1 of < . ..|j , !..l. .s. I i. I’. ! bn . 1 . .‘upn d 

I'V ll ii-s Mrt,,},. , .1 I ‘J 111. uinp •>! * 0 . ;t f'o'tinn 

‘ toll* r P.;k Pi *.1 'i 1 » .•in deb ai. d, \o . mlu*! ; fd!\- 

-torie J'L'ld Ijo is.‘ i \ tl id. ‘Ills 

]iiil''ii'ilie.I, ITti" »'' • r.o''. I'l'i I in 11 , 

II'B. i'o’jdn bi-m i, • jn 1 n v it 1 a ‘ den 

hy lb e I'.ee] ■'-ll, i. , '^1 .1’. ' e.ip.-'l' '»lvM*e!) I'm i niL’v 

■ 'f 1 1 o. <• .1 ml . 1 , \ ! ^l 1 1 ; J 1 .'* « t’ f H 111 ;n- 11)., Si |iN ni - 

b'-i " b’t vi,r,, ,1 , ib. 1 ,’■» < i:.*^ I.ikt ll b\ Ibl'Niire-', 

I Jl- 1 ■fii-i-i I •! ' I-** ■ . . ’ ■ ' i 1 ' > Ml j i* «i b , 1 Ji imlli s i MM^.l 

,..i V.'Mie In -lb " ’ . v. I■..IM, I'l-'Mj 

17'’ J !-bj*_P, I i-ij |, If r '-j ,1 Mf ns 'J. P't-i ill 

“Mlp. !or ff ». .1.1' 'I' " 'dill ;ii.; |. t II . M I'N ill. b, 

!•’»•) 1 li'i' V 4 II j . b’.M I, 'i i\ .5 

!.< l‘-i B.'te pi :iije Mi.n «ii , •'."1, M -v P'*f*ii: il mvaded 

(') Sp.unaid M;*'.. \'- 1 •• '-i . -i, d . 1 a*- n I n il. in b It. uni 

'"•'.vtder!. .M.iv PJ. P't*: 111 ‘>'1. U"1 e.!*'! b\ <\.lb»ijni* 

II, .Bil.' P; j.i.f to .b..:b. H. 1 jl .-n i .mI 

i.t \ii" 0 !i *1 !••. '. i 'I •• f'*' ili'i-n i.Ml *.l I'.e’njd, 

.I'lt.iluM. Il>'bl All l.i’.d. " ■! ' ll'.''. ' :11 > i/! 

'tud //.‘//b I ll)’.b'v,'|. ! I’i if . 1 ; ll! 

Kielp* , 1 -I* b.<| I, ii|. 1 W • 1 ' ! . 'll 
1 / } '1 l'‘i' nl P ,* I-. I .M 

I'oi'ijod, K'l.riM' io. !'• I ' • I- s iite**M Ai.'-tu.i, 

Plllv !■ , ,;M } I'M it'j.l :;■• .-I’. . 1 , \t U'd W.T. 

< ll oj,:;*' (Ji-'p. il.’e bs i !<•! i or -r'. -i .,f .bdm 

i'k‘ *>" I.i' ."r ''O';''! I'V l’■l:M b, IT.'P d.'I. 

Bii f b i.r ,1 ■ "1 I' 'll) lit 1 ti f l.i'* i, I 

!i'*l vV, if' f'.ji I'll : In llo', .* .f I IiM’i.'i'i IP. 

iVi'.ie' • b. ! 1 ,t R I I.. ' 1 , ■! lb o- o I, I • ui V I . iiiMidi ii'd, 

.tni\ fj. btanp < Mb ni uo'a d'.i .-‘if’, i king of Pobmd, .'“i pt« mbei 
7. -b^jit rjdt! • r|.)ii.' *d in j'l'n.e.* i.\. l.i-niv \\ , .N’ovembM 
'l*j. 'P -i !' 1 ; id lb'- "i!b i.i 'pill. I.aidin r'v !'• 

T ./ff. / 7o o. hiri /‘if '/ I/O I'Ublidnib Pe.ilii ot lloipulh 

boi ] 'biT 

^ ]7<ib '’■'amp 'X' t p. '* t li'i’ li.'.-M*,}i fiaili.iini'ijl, M.iivh ‘J2. 

Opj.f, T-i f, lo .! be 'un iiv \ 'l.iy honi ( live gov ‘-rnor and 

oim:. ui'i*'i -iii-idii'.'i ' d*Mi: Pi. .May. iP.i kingbijin :id mini.'^li.il iou 
r’-i.Me'*b 'iiiv lb. JohMpb i t. • iiiiieioj, Xiigu^l JS. Lady ffiinting- 
Jo/ib < I sifjeAioii founded B'.ai I* .'Puiiie’s ( 'ommentin i*’s pubii'shed. 


0 L 0 G Y tl7.->7-l776. 

1766. Death of the Chevalier do St George (tlie old Pivtemler), 

January 2. Christian Vll. king of Denmnrk, .I»iiiia4y !♦. Amen- 
can Stiunp Act rqwaled, Marcli 18. Second iVill .niminisiraiion, 
August 2. War between Hyder Ali and the Ni/am of the Deenan , 
alliatUH* of the English with the Ni^aiu, Kovomber. J'.xpeditinn f 
\YaJlis and Cai teret to the South ik*tts. Buogaiuville'.s voyage round 
tlia world begun. LessiDg*fl /.«o«?Jt>rt published. UoJdsnnrh’.s f'lmr 
of Births of M.a4lan)& do .StWi Valtun, W. II. W’ob 

lasto})) and Maltiius. ' ' . . 

1767. K\]»ulsieii of Jesiuts frouibSp^n,^ March tU. 

given up by Gcu^mv t<» I’ranec, May 16. . AlWaucc uf Hyder Ali and 
the Nizam against Uji? English, Se[>toUiber. Otaheile viiseo\eied 
bv Wallis and Carteret. i\finHctLl Almanno fint jaiblislieil. |:ii Lhs 
of Wb you IJuuibnldt, A. AV. Schlogol,' aud Maxlii hklgeworlh. 

1768. Wilke.s eleeted M.P. foJ' -Middles^s; ^ March ; rio,. e.ni.stMl 
by his imprisornuent, May JO, Gehera'i Gage arrives with British 
tivMips at Bo.stoii, September 26. ’ Bbrd Ohatnam resigns pn\y f^eal, 
Delube.r 15. War between Russia and Turkey, October, .lesuits 
expidletl from Naple.^, I’arma, and Malta. CuokAs hr^t voyage lonnd 
the World, 176S 71. The Jtoyal Academy of Arts, hundon, foumlnl, 
De.ith of Nathaniel Lardiier (buKii, 1684).' Births of yehleier- 
miieher, Chatiiinil^riund, iiml General Roche., 

1766. The Lettcis of “.lurnu.s ' begin to appear, January, ilyder 
Ali lav.ages the Ciirmilie, Jaimary. AVilkes again expelled the 
(Nmimoiis, I'VIvruarv 2 ; re-elected for Miildleaex, Feluuaiy l‘>, 
Ilyder Ali compels ilie Fngiiali to cuter into alii rtuce with Jiim, nnd 
lo n*store tlieir eijmpjesls, April. Clemeut XIY. pope. May 16. 
necupalioii of Coihiea by the French, May. .Shiikesjirtue .lubileo 
at StraLtord-on Axon, September 6-S. Mnldaxia and W allachia 
oiv upied by Russia, .Septetiiher. W«itt.*s first patent /orsteaiu-eiigiue, 
Ib'liiTtson’.s llistonj tf Vlntr/iS V, publksbed. Biiths of Napoh'on 
i., Wellington, Alexander vou Humboldt, Murshal Neyy Cinier, 
l.»>rd Cjistlerengli, Brunei (the elder), Sir Thomas lidWieiiee, 
Meheini't Ali, Sir.Inliii MmIcoIiii, and M.dc Hourriennu. 

1770 . Resign. it ion of (.'rattoii; Lord North *.s administration formed, 
.biuuaiy The “Boston Micssiu re,‘' March 5. I’lie Frein h 
Iv.i'^l Imlia C<»mpiiny dissolved by Louis XV., April 8. Act for 
repial of I'crtuiii ••olouiul dutie.s p5l^i*ed, April 12. idberatioii of 
Wilkts, April 17 . Marriage of tin* Dauphin Louis with Marie 
Antoinette, .May 16. Trial of Woodf.ilb ]irinler of Junimy June, 13. 
Aiistn.iiis < nte’- Poland, aliout i 't'i.ejimuer. 'I’urkish ibvt defeated 
b\ iCu-siaij.s oil Chios, ,]iil\ 5, atni burnt in Chesineb Bay. July 7< 
(bm*F.d io'm.in/<dr delVals Bxc 'rurks^oii tb«.> Kaghul, August 1. 
Bni‘'«-iaij hoops enter Boland, autumn. Now South Monies dis* 
Mivered l»y * 'ook. GoldsUiillBs />f‘v<7’/cf^ Vilhtyn puhlj.sluid. Death 
of ( b.iUiVlon (liorn, 1752). Births of W’ord.sworth, Hegel, John 
I’ostei, (Jeorge Canning, .iml 'riionvaldaen. 

1771. I’nrlinmeiit of B.iiis exiled by Loui-S XV., January H>. 
tbmtavii.s III. king of Sw i deli, Februaiy lo. Shah Alum II. e»tei.s 
l>elhi, Ih'iimber. The fiirma seized by Ru.s.siaii8. Death of 
^4nii,li*ii (burn, 17’Jl). Birtlis of Syiluey Smilli, Lingard, Sir 
U liter S' \)tt, .lames Moiitgcinei y, ,Vi''']idn*ke Cluiiles, and Murat. 
1‘ii'l eibtion I'f f'r'tji'lo/'ifd^o lirilunnirfi publislied, 

PT'i. Wnrnn H.isliiigs go vein nr of IViigal, April 13. Treaty 
of St Be'i i^i.nii/for j>a]lition of Boland between Au.s-tri.i, Kiissia, and 
l’n..-:i.i, August New constilutinu estab!i,s}ic<l in Sweden, August 
•JL (’niiks ..eei'iid M'vige roiim] Uie world, 1772-7-4. Hoy:d 
Mai i..igi* Act passed. Hcaih ol Sweilenliorg (born, 1688). Birih.*! 
i4 .N'O.di'^ S. 'B. ( ''»lciid‘.c, Foijtier, and JX Rtcardo. 

17, ”b Abimd IV. suit. in, .f-inu.iiy 21. Ali Bey defeated and 
'aptui.il lev Mmad Bry, L'J ; us.sassimited a fow da>e later 

r,m-iitiiiiiin nf Ka:.t Lidia Company iduingcd, JubjC, Snc.ieiy of 
.b sns suppresse«I by t'lomeui .\1 V., July 31. Diet of Polatid eon- 
ehides iisrimi wjtii the partitioning powers,- September 18. 
U'dob Olid ravaged by .Mujiraltas. Agitation in.B<»8ton, Ma.s.N., 
.ig.ui.-t the lea tax, December 16. Birt h» of JellVe'y, F, Hclilegvl, 
.Si'snn.n'ji, ;iml Tlioiuas Young. 

I 'i/L \\ .iiren H islings lirsi. governor-general of India, January. 
\b.)iil il.unid .suli.'in, .liMiuary 21. B 0 .SI 011 Port BUi pas-sed, iMtireii 
< b n* 1 1 ! »bi;;e appointed governor of Massa(?hu8ctt8, April 2. *. Louih 
XVI, k.n;; nf Fi.ime, May 10. tleiieral Court of Mftssaelmi;elt.s 
. !' ."L .lut.e 17. TrraJy of Kiitehuk Kainar(\ji, betw'ocn Riussia 
iiU'l Tuikev, j Illy 21. Congresw 0 ]miLs at Philadelphia, SeptemlMT 
71 ; e|.,si'H DetobeV 26. iVatJi of l*opo Clement XT V,, Septeuibi r 
J-J. B.ii hament.s of h latu-e re-establisheH by Louis XVL, Noveiiibvr 
12 . New ('..ledoni.a discovered by Cook. Ox }ycn' discovered by 
l*ii.'Sib*y .tnd by Scheele. ( 'fiesterlichVa LrUtrn published. 

hfuirtt dcsjitngen JVtrlhcr. The Privj- 

wrnft\ Births of Southey and Vc/.zofjinti. ' 

1775. ihu.s VI. pope, Febniar> 14. Hattie of lit^riwgtoii, Massa- 
• husi'lt.s, April UL Fttwiiiio riots at Yeroaillea, May*** Washington 

1 nmnumder .iii chief of continental army, Jtmo S. Battle of Bipiker 
Hill, .)um; 17 Bo.stou invested bv \Ya«h’iiJgtoit,-'Atj)y *2. .Montreal 
t.ikfti by General ALmtgomery, vNovetnber 12. Code of Catherine 
IL fuibii.shul. J /avatar's IVirtfifl of Charles Lamb, 
Turner, Jane Austen, and O’Camnell. 

1776. Kviicuation of Boston by tha/RnglMh, March 17. Cstiada 
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1777-1793.1 


0 H U O N O L O a Y 


I'liiviirsily oT I>oiin fonndod, 

MissioDHry iiiMitiUfd. lUuiih’s Wwots imlilishcil. Iti atii 

f»f Ailmii'ftl Ki'iiiH-l (bom, ni.*!)- • , , 

rftn*S«r ir>. Nn kiVs inliiiiniKtintion (Franco), Novoiiihor. 1787. Fii-st Assonilily (.H' ^^>tal^lo.s iiici'tH at Vor^fiinos, It •: luiy 

i.f Tiont.ni, DcciMutaT :*♦>. CopV» l»i8t voyage bi'pnu. First vul./ ‘'S54 ; cioaos May 25. 'JV i»arliaua.nt of Fans oxiir-a, Aiiami', . .nc|.. 
of Oiblum'.s /I'ofHfm ^77»). Smith's 


ft 7 acii;ilt‘il by AnioricaTi'^, .bnie 18. I b-c la nit ion of Intlopi'iuleiwrc of 
the Hnitcil Stflc.s'' Coninii.ssiom/r.^ of UnitM suites 

to Kraii(V» Sf]»ternbt*r. Hritiali troopa enter Now York, 

I .. ’t r XT I..’. 


MWuJfh vt Niff ions. ... , 

1777. Niiiioiittl States adopted, June H. Kxv* 

cutioii of Dr 27. Ikiltle of Bnimlywino, 

Sept. inl.cr 11. Detioirt' PhibuWpliia, September 27. 
Fu.ttlc of .Surrrmler ofOcne.r.-xl Ibiigoyne 

to (^ciM'isiI Oates, 10. Aiticlca ot (^mMeia- 
n;^|{l to, ■Novtmibor 15. Susp«*i».^ioii of 
Britain, DecoinluT It IVntli of 
'Bavaria, Deecmher 30, lolbiwnl by 


tion (O’ United ^ 
Ifabcii'i Co)‘im$ 
Maximilian ’ * 


diMpiitt* iitf U) Sink of ihr rrisnn^ published. 

IJii-tiis of Oei*stcd,' 0ojla*>Mptte^Fguque, and Thomas ('uinpbell 

1778. Indupenderit^o/'of., United States nvogni/«‘d by Iroiee, 

•lannary Id ; ti'eAty'otwnity January 3o. Koi^lish iiihIm.- 
satlor reealicd fron/TftVis, JBircb 13. Death of (."Imth.im, Mip- 1 1 
Fiunee declares lilhgland, July lo. S.ir.innnli i.il.cn 

by the Fugliah, Decembiir ‘28. Santhvieb ami ()uh\h lis- 

oovemi by < VJlJc.'-; Mltb (if Vottuire. Hnllivt of Tlmma-^ Ibor.ii, 
Sir IhiiTiphrey I>a% XK^ Candolle, ami Olly-Lns^^af•. 

1779. Adinirab.Kepper tried by eoiiit-iiiarti.i! roid acipbtti d, J.ni- 
u»iiy-Fd)riuiy UVl'OAptJiu/Cord^ tborn, 172s) killed in OuIivIcm*, 
P\d.riinry U. i*eace of teso.lwm. May 1*^, erid<^ war ol the Ihium.in 
auecesHion. Rpahr <lof*-IaTPfi war against (Jivnt Untam, .Inne Uh 
Alliai/ee of Spjiin 'VitU Uintgd Slates July 13. Fleets of rr.m.v 
and Spain in thVEiiilisb Chttimcl, August, ricde'^ljint A^.snc,,.i„„ 
fouudud in Kngljana. ' J'ohnsoti'a licr^i nf fhf /‘c '.v pni.Iisln-.l. 
1779 HI. The Of.mj 'llyrniis, Bi rtiis of M oore, < K)i hn • 1 1 1 ii •/. i . 
(>ken, and Dcrzolius. 

1780. liodiiey dfifhata .spanisli Ueefc olf Cape St Vine* n^. .b.i.i* n \ 
D». Charlesloii .aurrenders toSir IJ. Clinton, May 1.3. The t it»rdv)o 
rbiU in Lomlo)i,' June 2. Amied Neutrality b*d\TC( n bn i.u 
Dennuirk. and Sweden, July 9 and August I ; joimfl \>\ 

(icnerab Dr-!einl»rr 24.' AiXiOi taken by Myil 'f Mi, <htti' i .31. 
Death of I aria T I '•e.sa, Novemlier 29. Vac.cinalion -r.d ]>\ 
JeuiuT. . , , « I , 

J781. The Frencl: 'nvade Jeisev, and .nc d* )<.»!« 1. .? o. 

Bombftitlment of fill iltai* by Spimiat^ls, Apiil 12 to N(i\ cinbt i Ju 
Conquest of Florida by Sr 'rds uonipKle.b May. Nccki r r< mjh-. 
May. . The king of PiUsdiii joimi Armed XeMtia'iiy, May .^■. .‘-ir 

Kyre ( 5 h)U? defeats 3Ij;^ler Alt tu:ar Porto Noi o, .1 uh 1 . ^ oi kltoMi 
oauipiedby DonJ Ccjnnvnlli.s Angiu.t 1. Se.a tiinil oil the , 
bank between KiigHsh and Dutch, Augii .t 5. 'I he c»ii|toot^ 

Armed ^^:atltl^ity, O(;t0bf;r 9. Kdict of toh-iaLiou is*.n ‘d lb* • f. 
pcror,f)eldher 1*B. Yoiktown eapiiulatcs |o Wbcl.ingt c,, < v:.,’. 

The Barrier Treaty diss^dvnd, Noiernbcr. Pimiiu-. (< ‘-cojjiin'! .-cdm ' ) 
discovered by Der.s^.'he). Snnday.Solioolsoriglii'ih’d ».\ Jh.b.Mt u d.> - 

Birtlia of D! F. Clinton, C5. Stephenson, .nid Sii V. < l..nitiev 
1782. Second Iiookingham admiiiisrratu.u ui o9m', .M.u* !• 2/. 
W-toT-y of Bodney overFreneh Heet olV Douiijiua. Apid 12- 
of Koekitigbaim, July 1. Shelburne adiiiitiisl .luK 1“. 
The Gciwgo sinks at S]iithead, An.-U'^i 29. Suetr' till 

defenee of (llibl’altav ugAinst the allies by (icii- ial Fllndl 13* li’m- 
naiiew of p«a'ec between .ivuglaiid and ilu- Pnit' il Si,«l( i 

30. Charleston ovaeuulcd by the Isuglish, l»«eijrdi*r It. D; oh 
of llyder Alt, DeoetnW? ; Tippoo Saib MieeiM-ds him Poyiuug -i 
Law (Jndattd), repealed. . Houisseau’.s Lou/> vsc'.v.v pui-hshed. 

1788, Spyereignly of the Ciimea .-sold lo < .ilh'iJM" 11 , 
January 20*.^. ;'CwUthm ministry of Fov ami Apni 2 

DeiiniLivu trodty 'of peane botwoeii Knghuivl and I mted 
signed at, Pgids, * SoptcinheT 3. Treaty of p« .«ee bet wei n t,!. ..i 
Bfilain, Fraiute, ttud Spain, Bepleiuber :h '1 he CoaliUon mini'.lM 
disniiss^*d, Deceulbor 13.. Pitt {ip])f»iiite.l fiisl l.ud «<• il'c tiiM.iit;, , 
Decomb.*! ■Washingloii re-signs lih e-mimis-inu, D. 

23. Fir.4'’liX^HmcntS with Motilg.dlier’-s aii b.ilh»-ii. Diw r ol 
St Diitidck fomuled.. Birth, of Bolivar. 

17S4. Tirip(M>'coiWJhidfta KiigliNli. i.-‘.t!in*m <a 

eonuue.sts Ogl^dtoV Maiuh 11. Tn*atv I»f peace h. iween l-Mg. ind 
mid llolhtwa, 20.' Pitt’s India Pill passed, Au-um^ I :. I he 

Boaid of Control estftblihh in). ,I)eath <>f .b»lm |)e. ‘ Md« i !-•. 

Bramah lock f^t<nitad. 'Atitford’s ///.sVery o/ ///ve--, Vol. i, pui- 
ii.shed (eoiu])lotod, lil$). , , , d i i 

1785. BesigtiOtJon'rof Warren llahtiiigs, Ivlnai.ny ."<. .'olm 
Adams, first wbt^saftdor 6f UiuBhI Jptates to F.iiglaml, piv^enti-d to 
Gef.rge III., '/Jwh»’ 172 CbliMeration of Saxonv, Pr.mdt nbui^, 
and Hanover^ ifuljr; 281. 'Treaty of Fontidnebh uii bet%Aei u Ui.* 
emperor .Sttti«J?Gcn€rtt], guarnnteed hy Fiam«\ ''^gned, 

Non* nber^f. fexgiiHlitlon of Ln JVronse to South Se-i'^. Koval msn 
Auiidcmy incofl^otite'dy Death of Doncml Ogletboipe (born. Iu9ub 
1788. ImpottiWtnl! ofAViirreii Hastings, Febmarv. iModeiiek 
William n. kingrf Pniasia; Attgin»tl7. Lord Cornwallis g..vt*rn..r- 
gencral of India,’ fecptolnbei*- / Treaty of navigation and eotnim-iee 
between Great Britain., and Fyanoa, Bcpteinbor 28. 


' teittber. War Is^tween Bmisiu and Tuikey reiieweil, August. Ihe 
PiUssianiMiiViido HollriTMl, and re.st.u’c the ^ta^^llIolde^, SejUeTub'U. 
KTU]itioii of Kina, .Inly li» Deiober. Soci*‘iy tor suppros-sion of the 
Mm vt-lrade formed in London. De»lli 'd lilii- lv {l‘Oin, 1712). 

17«8 Fiisl puhli. .lUoo (1 yv/e Ifu;>r, .i-itiuaiy 1 fu.s 

Af/z/vZ/rriom January 1, 17“*F De-iliof Prince Gbaile^ 
■FdwMid, Jaiimiiv 31. The eriiperor d* < laics \v,ir -vainst Tuikey, 
Febni.iiy 9. d’ll.d of Wairiu lle'^lltorN l’,liriiary 13. 

Turkish licit thfi:ile3 .)nd d#*-.* roycil. .hjio- 20, d*'idai*s 

war a'uiiu'.t S^\lliell. .)ul\ 11 NeekM' rt-ialtcd, AngusJ 24. 


Teni I M ii*. i ry I n s. i ? . \ i v 
Oetober to Fihi.itiy 1, 
NoVelillit r - 1 h i C > 
Jlr.un.ige of n I * ii.- 
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CHRONOLOGY 


[1794-1807. 


August 2.‘^. IViiJii hcTrj" tak*'n l»y llie Kuglisli, Angiwt 2J{. 
TouJnn tukoii ]iy L(»ril Hootl, August 28. I.yons lakcn by 
Krllt'MiKiiiii, O. Lolicr 1>. Ex<*i;utiou <if Marie Antoin<’tte, CX‘tober 
15 ; Ilf ihf (Jiroiuli'il.s, OcLobor 31. Woiftliin of imsou introducet], 
A'ovmuIk'I' lu. Toulon retakei^-*-* Napoleon Hona]»rirte at the siege, 
l)» i ciulirr l .s, 19. T1 j<‘ Xi^yada of Nantes, December. Society of 

liiMliuirri fuiiiuliMl. 

17i‘L liiNunertion iu rol.md, Kdscius/.ko gcunnliyiMimo, Alurch. 
of l)a!i1oii tmd Jiis followers, April (». Halieas Corpus Aet 
suspciiib'd ill Knglaiul, May 23. Victory of Lord Howe overFnunih 
olf P>re'.t, June 1. hv* dr V re Svpr^nu\ June 8. Hattie of 
Klcunis, June Fall of Uobes]ueiiv, — end of the b‘»Mgu of Terror, 

July ‘27. Corsieareduftvl ]»y tlu' Knglish, August!. Haltleof Maeie- 
wit‘e; Kost'ius/:k() wouiubd ami eaplm'<d, n. iob.-r lu. 'IViuls of 
II. tidy, Horne Tooke, and oUu rs, 0» tt)ber No\t‘Uil»tT. Hattie of 
Pmj.j.t, --tlie Holes deb atetl by Suwar<»l!‘, Nov- ii'bf'r 4. Wni.saw 
euler<‘d li\ Russians, Novnubtr 9. 'I'be I’li'-ti h driven fu»m 
llolbutd, l>eeelnln.r. l h.l.|i|te’s tebglMpb iii\i (bulwin'M 

irilic^yniS itul Ji.'.ln d. I /'>/<// // .s. <;o'‘!lu‘’s U'i/Iirhn 

Mt /‘ A yy h/njithr \ 

I’liii'l fi-iitili<iu ttf I'obunl an le o 1 !'• tween 

Au.sfria, aiel .l.uimiy Tin* 1 

Jlinu;il\ l!*. Xbni.hMM (,f t!ie 
Republi.' l'sT:tbiL-lleil, K.blU.tP) 2 1. Ili-'it 
IV.U'e t»f li.'l-cl !*et\\ec]i rreiieli Ib-pubb-* :i 
April ^). A'Mpntt’d ol Wain-u Jl.r : 
xit H.'uis. ;M.iv ‘in -21. 'rival v »d’ I’.a 
Jiily'J''!. Tlie I bn . t'»ry I ^li, iP < .i]-i uft.imtl llopi* 

taken b\ [lie Hugh' li. i iiil i \"'i' N.slixuuf Helguiui !•» Franee, 

< ti tuber 1. fi I 4 •'ill illg «»t' N.4 li-'.al ( (.l.\ < lltniU, < >it«jbe! 

Sfailisl.i^ abfiii ites, NttVec.ibei 

taketi l.y h'-;iiiiie et 

f(‘n»ldMi. Ma\ Month • . ll' 

Iridi InsuiiMlmu \ ‘ p. 
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( '..p'.tiib-li'iii III 
1 .'n ' -loll f.r I I.i le. 

, ■ I' ll 7 I h-ii. vh.i 

.M.i- ! :i . ,1 ll ll .)i M - 

■ t 1.‘ ’ li . ’. -1. \pnl 7 

b i; .rl , '1 .'! killi.i, 

M-,y 1. ,I,.i 1 I I'-n ll -i, .Liln 1' 

Napoli iji !i '!i’! - i! vl o'.ikir. ‘J.’i I . i.i-o.iuii IV. (if 

N.'ipli •-!-.: d. bilv 27 Rus’.iari . e;,:t-r .sv. il/i 1 1 m-i. \iiyn-.l 
L'eaU. I'iiis \ f , ‘29 • ot* ri'il )iV tbe Iniiu-b, 

,Sf p*..]. I 'b-toat ' 1 .'^uv.an.tr Iroin Svmi i ii:il. Si pti nibei 29. 

*AH<iiloaii tlj,- I'l.jl;. ij, .'".’pR Mibel bab 0\e|tl,l.,M of the 
■22.’re. t ii-y, letb Ib'iniuie, N (•% • i-il-* r 9. .V-ip^-leon “ Fu-t Gorisiil.’* 

ber 21. t)i ith i.r \S . 1 -l.'Mgt )M, lUieiiilier 11. I..i]il.iee’s 

AU G/ pllb’i JslM'd (' Oni| let*'(], Im'5). 

ISOtb HiiJs VII. e,eetel J'ope, M.'io-h 14. Cession of Siirnt to 
K Imliii Coiiipuiu, Muy 13. I'assnge of thf <ireat St Hfrii.-inl by 


NaiK>leon, May 17-20. Htitllo of Marengo, June 11. hegislalivo 
[inion of Great Hritam and Ireland by Act pii.s.«;i^ July 2. Malta 
taken by Kngllsli, Sopleinbor 5, Ct‘.ssiou tf My.soro to the 
Kngliah, October 12. mtfcle of Hohenlindon, December 3. %{it 
Voltaic pile iuvenied. The Journal dt^s Delrits f..umdeil, «i 

1801'. -First imperial parliameivt of Uifitcd Kingdom meet.q, 
January, 2‘2. Re.sigTiation of Pitt, Fabrmiry 6. Aiidingtou first 
loi-d of tlie treasury. Peace of . Lunevillo, February 9. Thomas 
JidFersoii president of ITuited States, March 4. Hattie of Alexan- 
dria ; Abercromby mortally wounded, .Mdroh 21. Kingdom of 
Ktmria erected by Napoleon, March 21. IWl, emperor of Russia, 
murdered, March 24 ; Alexander L succeeds.. Victory of Nolaoii 
over Daiiiwli fleet at Copenhagen, April 2. Cairo suvreiiders to the 
EiigliKh, June. 27. Concordat between Pius VU. and Nap4)U>on, 
July 1 5. Mecca tnkou and pillaged by Wahhaheos. Evae.mitioii of 
Flgypt by Hie French, Septenibor 2. PeScobetU'feeu Great Hrituiu 
ami Fmnce, October 1 ; hetwcett Russia and France, October 8. 
First Census of Great Hritain takcii. Tlic astorttid Ceres discovered 
by I’iit/zi. Hlock m.nciniievy invonted by Krime!. 

LS02. French expedition against St Domingo, February. Fence 
of Amiens iMnreli 27. NnpbleOiirKirst Consul for life, August 8. 
Ri.dng of the S\vi-4s under Aloys Reding, summer. Ficdmunt nn- 
!ic\ 4 li to France, Si'plember 1 i. 'The nstoroid Pallas di.sc4»vcicd by 
Ol)»c!’H. Eduthuryh Jifricic c.ommeiiced, October. 

Im» 3. New cnnsiiluiimi imposed on Swit/e.rlaud by Napolconks 
“ .Vet (»f Mediation, ' February 19. CapC' of Go««l Hope lesiored to 
the Dutch, Fcbiiiary 21. Egypt evacuated by tlm Knf.jh.sh, Mmch 
17. Louisi.masold b> Xiinoleoii to United St-atca, April 30. Fug* 
bind deilare.s war against France, May 18. llaiiovor i^eiml by the 
French, .Inne. IHsing in hvland under Emmett, July V3. Fni- 
j>.iiMlionH for Fu tub invn.sion of Enghiml, stimtiier. AVar be^ 
tilt* English aial Sinilia bt'gins, August 3. Goneral Lake 
dctiMl*? Alahr-atliiJi near flidlii, and enters the city, September 
H.ittltj of A.ssjiyc, Scjitembci; 23. St Itonniigo proclaimed 
uidepcmU cl, N<»vembcr 29. Treaty with Rajah of Hcrur, Deceinhci 
17 ; wuL '>iiniia, DcccthImt ‘28. Atomic tlieory propounded hy 
J ):iiton. 

I sot, Publicalion of lln* Cndr Civil (Xri}‘uf<'(W), Jniluaiy. Duke 
nf Fnghien shot hy order <»f Napoletm, Alaiidj 21. Sminain taken 
b\ the Englisli, April 2tb IMt prime iiiiniMter the sei'ond time, 
IS 12. Nuimleon “ Kmpcior of i b** French,” May 18. 'fhe. JesUils 
Imittid tt» tlic. Two Sjeilii’s, July 80. Francis II. assumes title 
t liei.-ditaiy empcii*!* of Austria, An»^».st Hr War with Holkar 
dii'Xigh lliis >(:ii‘ and the next, Coronation of Nupuloon 1. .ind 
li.xjJiine by tlic Fop«* at Faiis, Demnber 2. Spain diM-Inres war 
.je.iiii-t Gjf*;it Hiilain, Dccemlicr 12. Asti’roid Juno tliscoverLMl by 
Hjiding Hntjsb :iiid Fmeign Hiblo Snedety fstnblislmd. Savings 
H.mk^’ eii-jinaliMb Scluller'.s /f7//o7m 7V// imbli^hed, 
l‘<or,. Mige ol Pdnntpore by the English, Junimry. Jctfeison 
• •Jilnit, 1,1 Hji- Hnited (second term), Marcli'l. HaU.je of 

rd'UJtpoo', \|.iil 2. 'I’hird cti:»lilion against France, April 11. 
D".tl!i Ilf Karl nf Shidlmin', May 2 (l>oij), 1737). Napoleon 
I king of Hsily at Mil. in, Ma> 2tk Genoa and Ligurian Ke- 
pid-lic incoi piii’.itcd with hMin e, .lune 3. Impeaefnnont of Lord 
.VieLillc, .IniM* 2»‘». 'Jdnid '‘'lalilioii against Froiioe eompleted, 
Fept.-mlii r Ca]»iinhitlon of Ctcncial M;nk to Nn^mleon at I'lm, 
Gi’t«»b<i 17 and 19. Vii’lory aiid dcatli of jNel.*=on .'it Trafiilg>‘r, 
Ol ii,!’er 21. Vienna occupied hy tlio Frencli, November 18. 
Rii- Mil and Hntisli Ibria.s land in Najilcs, November 2(). Hal tie of 
\ii hilii/, )>ciiml*cr2 Tie.-Uy with llolKiir, ce..ssioii of territory 
III tb-e Fc.gli'-]?, Dcccinbei ‘21. Fence of Pre.sbuvg, Deeeiiiber 20 
I’liti-h .iTid Foieigu Sclniol Society founded. Fo,sU*F8‘7iV?^i‘rt/y.v pub- 
iiGjcl, Scott’s Ijiitf nj tiir hasf Minhtrt'L 

j ^oi*,. '1 )m- 4 led 01 . s of li.'icaria and AViirternberg take the title- of 
Kiijt, J.iniMiy 1. t.’apc of Good Hope retaken by the English, 
.I'li-’ii.ii \ 1 ><’.ilb of 1‘itt, January 23. Grenvill« and Fox udmiiii- 

ii.iti'iji, I'clinMi’v. Admiral Duckworth destroya Fivnc-h squadron 
i.Jl St Domingo,' Fclm nil y 0. J'russia eoneludos tieiity with Na- 
J...1 - iin L, I’cbiijaiy 10 ; ratified March 9. J o.«M*ph Honaparte made 
Kmj'^ of He- Two Sicilies, March 89. Trial of Lord Melville begins, 
\pijl 29; acijuittal, June 1‘2. Loui.s Napoleon l^onaparte made 
kin; of llidlaiid, June G. Great Britain dedaves war against 
P»n ,- 1 ,, Jum; 1 1. Hal He of Maida, July 5. Mutiny of Sejioya at 
V. lb-re, Iiilv Hb Confederation of the Khiiip formed. July 1'2. 
l)i ,.-,Ml'ition i)f tljc Holy Roman KinpireJ August 0.. Doatli of Fox, 
Sej.t.-iiiiier 18. Koiiriir coalition against France, October 6. Battles 
-if .b’lj.’i and Ancistailt, October 14. Napcdcon ciitors Berlin, 
« > tidier ‘27. Flight of Frederick WMlliam 111., October.' Napoleon’s 
Herliii ilc<*n*c dccbiriug the Hmish Isles in (isttite of bhickade, 
Noveiiihcf 21. Occiipatioa of H/unbnrgljy the French, November. 
Wai lietwi cii Rus.sia and Turkey begins, NovernlyT 28, Elector of 
Saxony aNsumes title of king, December 11. The Russians e^i ter 
Bu.diare.st, December 27. Haileybiiry Collisge founded. 

1807. Battle of Eylau, Fobnmiy 7-8. Sir J,. .pUCltwoi*th forces 
tlie pa‘4s:ign of tbc J.)ttrdaiiello.s E’ebruary 1 9. Abolition of the slave 
trade in Hriti.sh empiro by Act passed Mareh' 25. The Portland 
ttdiiiifiistration, A])nl. Dantuio taken by the French, May 26 
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Sultan Si'lijmlcjioWliyJajiiMMarios, lkraj'29; Mustaplia IV.kiiccccmIs. 
iNapolroii (It'li'sils tJif^lvUhsiiui.s at Friedhiinl, Juno. 14. Conference 
(»r <‘ho, enijKM'fiiV) Alexaiulor ami Mapolcoii in^ar Tilsit, June 25. 
rear?* of 'J’ilsit, July 7 anti 0. Death of tlio ( ardinul York, la.st of 
llu- Sta.iriM, July IJ. J yoiuc lion^apirte rnaji- kin;^' of AWstpliulia, 
August 18. Jlninhardment o{ Copenhagen by EngliMh fleet, Sep- 
tt'iuhcr 2-5; HurrciubT of Denisli fleet, Kvaeuatioii of Keypt by 
Biitish fon.M-s, Sejitohiber, French , in vabion of roitugal, 3?o\om- 
Imt ; Lisbon euter«‘d, Jl.ov«lub»r 30. The Prince IJegeni and lioyal 
lamily of roilugal cinbarf. 'fot lirazil, Ktivenibor 29. lluptiiro be- 
tweeui (Jreat Brihiiu and 'Kusaia, I^ovombor- lJeceniber, French 
troops i*ul.(T Spuhit Petiewibor^ • The kingdom of Etniria seized by 
Nap<deoii, DeoembtT 10, Napoleon publishes the Milan ibn-rfe, 
I)(M*emb' r LS. ThcoaterQul Veata discovered by 01 bors. Zoologieal 
Society of iioinbm hlslitut^P. Hegel’s l*hatiunnuioJo>jU. (.hs (h islra 
j >u b I i.sl 1 ei I . M oorn’a Irish Mdodtes, 

1808, X!i.]ioleon oveupicfl KottU% Feliniary 2. A lo w iiobilily 
ere;iti d ill France by Napoleon, March 11, Alull iition of < 'l,;nlrs 

IV. of Spain in favour of Ferdinand, prim e, of Astuibe. Mui< It Il» 

Miii.it enters Madrid* March 23. liiMirivrlion at M.-ubnl, M.»\ ‘2. 
Tn jity of llayunno betm*eii Charles IV. and Nii|Miieiin, M iv 
Abdication of Ferdinand,’ May <5. Jusi-ph Piomipaitc ni.nl«* kin- of 
Spain, Jumi d. Su*go of Samgo.isa by the Friiuh liei^iin, Jum* 1,'>. 
Alurat in;ide Viiig qrNaples, July 15. Battle of U.iyl n, July ‘!I. 
Sir Artlnir Wclle.sjey lauds in Spain, Align- 1 1. Sn-,i«* ««t S.llaL'^ls^.l 

raisi'd, August 1. ilaitlo of Virneiia, Webe.sley di ti .il-^ i lie Pu iii li, 
Aiign^^t 21. CottvcTitian of Ointiu. t’onf*‘ren -e uf .Mrx.md' i and 
Napoleon nt Erfurt, Scjiteinber 27" Oelola-rl 4. M iistapli i I V . d< ‘j » •''•‘1 1 

and innrdored, November 15; Molnnond II. Is. M.ulrit! 

enterrd by Napobson, December *1. Abolitlnu oi Sprinisli i;i*|ni- 
sltion, Deeeifi'oer 4. iSarago.ssa again bomb lul-l b^ tin- Pii-iadi, 
Dfceinber 2fl lietivat of Sfr John Moore ln-g'in. j ‘‘1. 

Finland incorporated wiUi Russia. Maiiby's apji.ij.Ltiu t..i sa'jng 
iifr in sliipwree.k invented. Seolt’s (uil'ii Ui* *1. 

tSOS*. Ti i*.’i.ty of peace between Civat Ihiiaiii .md'l’mU \ , t.iiiuiix 
5. Ji.iUle of (!oPiina; death of Sir John Moon-, Jfii.i.n^, li* S* 
gossustonmd by the French, January 27. (‘oiidm ! •J ili-'d.i 
of York investigated by pailiainent, Janu.uN M.ti- !». W.n 
belwi'eii Russia and Turkey, Februaiy. J'le* lin nt 'I'l.i 
^^o^ned by Fi)gli.di, February 10 21. Janies M nii . n p 
'»{ Uiiiled Statt'H, M.iridi 4. Ciislavus I\'. of Sw.-di u » 

Miir' li 2‘J ; (diaries Xlll. .smaieeds. (dpnilo l.ikin li\ Soul: 

29. llov'oltofTyroluiide; I dVr, Apnfs. Iji\,i a-m of B.i 
Au.dria.is, April IL P<ts.sageof the llmiio ty Wellni-tna , i.-* 
of Oporto, Alay 12. Napoleon euteis Vn nnn, M.iy > 
the (diiireh annexed to Franee, Mu) 17. Biisl <•» \ 

21 22. < diariea XIU. king of Swi'd'.M, .blue ♦; N' u.i 

ni'uiie.itcd by iho Pope, June; in, Ati'*st nl.’ tlie J'np.-, fnb, 5. 
of Wrigraiii, July 0. Battle of Tulaveia, .(iiL 27 J-'. 1 H'J 

jieditiimto Wabdiereji .sails, July 2^. Finl .nl . d.- 1 l>> 

An;';Mst 7. Flushing taken by the Ihigil-M, \iigii-( 1«*». 

Vienna )<et\vt.'eu Fi'iuice and Anstj-iu, n« l. bi i ] J. ]\ n i -.mI 
stiMijon formed, Oe-tolicr 30. I >ivoree of rim b.uii' . -- bi^ 
l)<rejiiber 15. KvaiMiatioii of W.ihdn.icsi b\ tln' bn^lirii, h 
2'}. 'Die QiKt/ricrfj* eojumemM-d (lu l'it);.:\ ). 

1810. riuadaloupn and Amboy na taken !i\ I'm 

M'lniago of Xapob'ou with Aivhdm In ss Imir-i. . 

Sir l'\ Biirdelt eornmiUed to the 'I’owi i, Aj.ii! 9 »!i 

bv IbisMians, June Jloll.-md aum.N'd i.. Ki m -. . .1 

Ala.vmna takes (Xiid.a.d liodiigo, July 1 2. P.« n.-i.uiit • . li.i-. i 

priie*'* of Swedoii, August 21. llidl.h- <if .^-{.irui 

WelUngiou’s army vvitliin the. liin s of T*>m--s \ 

J 11911 niiy of Ottor^e Til., November. MaiiiiliU l»V I 

Deeeiiiiier 3. University of Berlin fouii'l*'). 

AIeihodi->te founded by Jfngh Bourni-. M d * M i 

V . iUem^^Ur: pulilishod, HaliijemamiV 

1811. r< riosti l;ikeu by Sueliet, Jami:ii \ 15 

(Cri'nt lb 1 Lain) piLssed, Ibbruary ,5. I>j.iib«»i M.i l.t A lu 

9 I born, i7»d2).i Ma.^sai,re of th»! ATaim Ink. s it < ’.dfi !i\ Mi It 
.Vli, ManJi 1. Badalo/ .‘mrivmlei.s to the Fivii-'li, M.it. li 1 
of Fuf*uto.s d'Onoiv, ALiy I, 5. Battle of Album >, 
eouquered l»y thc English, August 2il Bialli of Bi-lu.j. 
.Sejiteniber 30 (born, I72S), lutddile Huts .it N iujli.-m 
NovenibiT. ■•frrrjit. e.otnet vi.si^'U* foi four iii'ml Im. B« li l5-i l. 
hoiLso hiiilt b}i| Stcvuusoii. National Seln.iil So. iety f... 
NietmliFs R^niisch: Oh^HchkfUi^ juibli ilnd. 

I8l*2. Wellington storms Ciudad Kodiigo, .l.mii.irv 19 ; 

Badajo/, Alarch 1.6 stonn-s the tow#, April 3. .N’- w Sp.m 

Ktit'itioii pwiimilgated by the CortX's, Abin h 18. Ass.i^'-mr 
Air IVreirval, May 11/ IVftce of Biielian-.M hetxM ' ii Ibi- 
Turkey, —the Pruih declared the boundary of the two cmpii M. 

2.8, \'he Liverpmd adriiiuistration formed, June .s Tlu- rnil.ii 
Stato.sdeehiiv vvara|;ahi.st Croat Britain, .lum* 18. X<tpfdi'«ir» deel.iie-? 
war against IlussmjtJune 22, TreatioR of peace Inlwei-u Ui-m! 
Britain, Sweden, undKusBhi, .July 18. Rattle of S-alaiii.im-.i. July 22. 
Afadrhl entered by \Vollingtoti, August 12. Kinoleu-ko takiui by 
the. Frenoji, Aiigiwt 17. Battio of Horo<liuo (tliu Mo.sk w;i), .Si‘p. 
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teinbcr 7. At oseow entered by Napoleon, llie :ity burnt, Stj.tem- 
her 14. Alo.seow evacuated by tlie Frcneli, OeliJier 19. P>i ll’a 
sU'Hin- vessel Sxiils on tlie Clyde. Iodine dLsCOVered. t'olciidge’s 
2*h€ Frkml published. First two cantos «»f ifhiUh: Jlaiold. II eg* I'r 
Loijik. 

1813. Fourteen faiddites cN'eeuted at Y*»rk, Juiiiriry in. fV.n- 
cordat IwtwMU Na[iolei»n |. and Piu^> \ II., January 25. Ab^ililien 
of ^Ipaiiish Iinjui.sition by the Cort« Febrii.oy 12. Fifth eoalilii.n 
against Frame, Murrh ]. James Madiron pusithiit of Uniietj 
Stalls (second tej nil, Maicli 1. B.illh* ni Liit/ui, May 2. Battle 
of Ha-ut/.eii, Abiy 2M *Jl. Hamburg .seized by Davmist, M.iy 30. 
(‘iiptuiv of 1‘ S. fng.'ite “ ( licsapt ale ‘ by HALS. ^•Shaiiium, ’ 
June 1. Battle nl Vit1(.ii!i, .lum 21 of tli»‘ ]'^l<.Je^^•, 

July 25 i»0, B. lilies of Dn-sden, 21, 2.5. ;ntd 27. Si Se.^ 

}>a.sliaii stoniji'd i.\ \V< llnigl'Ti. .Vugi'.',: M. Ti .:i\ of Topbt/ ; 
iilliama' oi i'li -ii. \m iti.t, and I'l'i ’.i, Se[iienii>ei 'a \V< llbigton 
p.isM-s the Beil oi. ..u.i jii\ idi !'i..iee, neio'i.r 7 iriitli of 

I, *‘ip;-iii‘, ()ilnlii-i li'., 1'. i'l .\ I lit ! dr. \ oi‘ .-^w . I .-il.iidpo 'h.nwivl, 
Noveiiibi r '! ii 1 j< M !i J. mil . i* » in, o \ , Nom i. bi i *.2. \\ il- 

II. lllJ. priflis* o| ( ! M. , r. .1!,.;, |»e. Illd.. 1 1 ri tli- ll-lit de- 
tox el-r.i liy 1 )a\ V. "‘•II. il V 1/, ,'i j .,1 ’ ,i d. Soiitln 7r/^ 

o/.V /.•••./.* 

IslL Btdi\ai ' ill' tl 1 . 1 .'. i« \* I) lie’ I, rlarin:ii\ J, < '• s- 

sio|. ..f Niu V. .i\ In S ■ ■ 1 i ' 1.1 lx I' ,. 'I V M t il. .- \ i 1 

• leilll i-.e 1 tinm ]’ 111 ! I" .1 1 1 « Il I’i' ht '. .1 ii.u 

■‘M V 2 1 Bi! ! I ■ t t * ' I , ■ ' . J 1 1 1 ! I '• I 1 1 1 ' M ' i: t , 

M.iH fi 1. *' '.ijMl M-il e».' ■■! I'-r M o*. . I'l't-v •-! ih.* dlicd 

sovei., is;. I >i-p. i- 1 1 i- ' '.I, B.'llle 

nt 'I'lejIiiUsC, Vp’'l 1". ' i'; \,i i ii \j'll T| I,"!.*,-' 

\\lli. 1 ll'el- I’ll*’ r'- I.I-, ■ Ml .V-,. .Xij.olinij 

liu-’l-t III K'bi, M.in 1. 'I.- ' 1- 'I, ri, < Ml!' I u ’ 1 n 11, 

'! a 1 enl. 1 , '-’.lid. M i . . > I; ,... . i-i... 2i. 

I'•,l. e.il I’.ilif. .Mr. ‘I'l. !; M I ■■ r;-.. .liiiv. 

\ i! 'll ^.ll loll f! ) ‘.I I J n . Il i I ! i ■ , ' ' • It '’’,21. 1 1'. 

.j.ii il I *ii n « st.irli-l.i d III - , , ", « . / I 1 ■•'.'i ■ r , t 

i liii"_’on ( ii-U' 1 d loi ' ■ 
li». ' ||•1M. i im .! el 11. ( » !. -I 

!’• .1- e •: I ;i I },t }., 1 1., , ij ( t', 

"1 \ • t uh* 111' .9 !.| -I ’ 

\« v‘. ^ • I I 1. 1\\ I' - - ■ C I'l I I . Ii> d 

i.\ I’Hi , \ i !. t 


«>l tIj I ’'e| i .||.| n 1 ‘CM I l' ; 

!•; \.i:.o».. M .-.I h ! 

'll. |•^ .r Net.ri. b ^ 

I’l*. -<5, M.m h 2 : \’ • * 

!l. 1 d- O .I'd 1’ i’o!' ’-’M - , 


< ^ I • *’’< I'l'ii 'll i I \ 

'* • d . I U I) J . ( , 1 
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foT'-'- !. ru\,-i /, . , • d 'f ^ /, 

>|}"*. ' / i Mi 'fir .. 

1817. . M,m,- . p-. ■ I ■ M i > . M.ir h t. 

p.-u 1. II oi 11 ,i I .. . \ • ' 11. u. 1 M. : 

.■it M. Ml. Ill te! til }■• : ■ ■ ’ ' ' ' •■I: il Tin * ! >* 

-hire I 'll ,1 1 l.K'd’ .1 *1 ‘ !' ■ !■! ’, M.dii.itl I I 

te' !i 1 .M X , J u Me ] : 1 ' . . ‘ i .1 .!• ’,1 '■ 's-M sU li\ 1..; 

Jinn 2!*, l>i h :■<.!<' o ■•,•»* .1 • i ■ i 1 7.»'i). 1 » .it 

Ko-mij. - ko. ( 1, : !’i: .1 • ‘ V ■: h, i. |j • 

Ihiii. i-s-i t dt.ii 1 .r e. I ■! II-'k.i- m-f* it . d t-> Iln* i* • 

.it li.illle III .M* ii I'll - : I *' eedHT 21 . U »li i !oo lIi nl./.' j . i 

iipeiii*d. 'I'iii i '!■ ; io' iii\i ii't.l \iv Fi*' /^'^er .S|j 1I« •’ 

of" /'.fitii' ]e’! il il.'! M.io.’ / /'-if ,s /.'/ ' 

A/i'inf',/ ifi ei'Miin* ’ ' "d 

ISl.s. Tin- !';i'/.! di ei.ii.'bi'h- pe.e‘iM\ iih H' Jkar, l.niO'iix (• I' i.al 
of Ifabe.i, I’fiij."- '.uo'i \it, .l.'ien.iM .'•) 'di.” (a-, 

rjiarle- XIV.) king I't Swe'ien, Fel rnary d. t'ongn-^s i..f 
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(’buitello op(*us, IVbruary H; ciowjil, Is'ovcniber 20. , End of tho 
rimlan i* war. May. (Constitutional charter of Bftvum, May 25. 
Marri;j{ 4 r.‘.ot’ dukt^ nf (Clarence v.itli Princess Adt‘laido of Saxe-Slehi- 
engeii, an<l of duke of Kent with PrituieHS Mary of Saxe-Ooburg, 
July vSuidde of Sir Saiauel Liomilly, November 2. ; Death of 
Que».ii»Oljaik‘tle of Kiiglaiid, November 17. Evaeuatioti of^ French 
terriinvy by the anuy of ottcuptlou, Koveinbcr 30. Snbjn'gatit^ ' 
of the WahUalu'os ouiiiiileled by Ibraliini Pasha. The stethoscope 
invented by Laennoc. Scott's Jl^art of Mid Lothian published. 
Ibill.im's Enro^hi dariruj Uic Ages, 

Ibli). Ces-sion of Kloiidaby vSjuiiu to IfiiiW States, Fehniary22. 
Kot/.ebue jissassiuatt'd at Alannlu'itn, Alurch l»iHh of Princt*s.<i 
Vii*toiitt, Maj" 24. IVel'h rancni’V Act passed, .Inin* 2o. t’on^'ess 
of Carlsbad lueots, AtigUbi 1. Ibidii.rd b’efojni iinH tm^sat Majiehes- 
ter disprrsHii b\ llin yeonuuiry (IIm* “rcti-iltjo" Mah.s.'ieie), Au;^iisf 
ItJ. 1410 tlcrnuiii Zullveiein hnindcd. Msn .ulinn s sysl»*tu of load- 
mukiug pul)lislied. djMn\u''d by Oersted. 

Scott’s Erith: if IjumtX'ritaT imd Ir^inhn- . 

1820. Dealh of the dnUe of Kuit, .1 him. in *J b (jIeor;^<' IV. km*; 

of Erigland. .hHiuarv 20. Kcrd'ni.HMl V 1 1. :.\.r m v to I In- ^ onstitulioii, 
Man-li n, K\pnl»lf>n of .le -nit.- Iioie lin i;i. .M.ii< !i 25. Oeutli t»f 
Giatisn, May H (horn, lli*\ ninf i-ni hi N.ipiis. the iiisiir- 

IVetioU of ihi* C.irl„iji.in, July 2. Cill •■( imIms and prnalties 
U^aiiisl Queen Caroline introdn«‘rd in llon-e of Colds, July (I 
(abaTi<loi,«-il, No\ ember l(i». k* \oii oi \li TiisIm of Joaniiina, 
August S.'ptLinlier. lievolnli'm in tin S|i;mi-.li eon.'-liln- 

tifin proelaiiiM'il, Si*]il*'ijiber IT) < itf merls, 

O'.’tcd'er 20. Coiigres-. of f.i\ba li iimt:,, Meeimbt i i 7. .\-vtr*)- 

jifunieul Society of Condon fonndc i. l ‘'V!‘‘>n’'' /'"// .///./i? pnhIClied. 
Shelley’s Tht. I'o.'.ler"'. / 

1821. Kevolnlioiiary i-'ovj ;i.i-ni - mi !mm d, .linn-ny. l>e.’ilh of 
Jolni Keats, February 21 (boin. I/'.**). James .Moiiroe president 
of the United Stales (s( <«.-iid t-'inii, M.ueli C Iiisuii*’i tion in 
(iivea', M.aroh <1. .Xb-li. alion of \ i. »oi KinnnHinel (. King of Se.r- 
diida, in lavoiir of }||^ I.m.M'i i < liiHt’ Fills, .M.neh •,’*). XapNs 
oe<‘Uj>i»'d by .\n^!r:.nj ill i.,\ . M..; hjl. '1 be ( licok patiian ]» Ining 
at Consbintinopb', .vpnl 21 'I’lie indoii.-iali .jee of Ib.i/il pm- 

claimed, Apnl 22. I'',.;lii5 \,ij-.! 1. .d Ibbi.a, Mm> 

CoJigivss of C.iyb:M li < ! . .-b 'I u li I’ooiaoe d govi'nimeiit e t.i- 
blished in (bs'-ee, Inix loiinn o| ,\.|in \’I. To Ci-boii, .fniv 
(5»roiialii»ii of Ci-oiee 1\., J‘.,\ I'n It.»di of Cbje* n C-iiolnir. 
AUfifll.st 7. Ceo];ji I \' bind, .\i.'.Mi-t C» Scpleiolier 1;», .md 

Hanover, (>itobi o| Cii-n.i foanded li\ .\!n 1 •l•ieall.^. 

iSeolt’s /V aobni//// .m i //» /'.‘e //.- pniili-bed. 

IS22. Dee] ir ilioii ,i •.o-l. |» n.l* i.n bv tbo C.hmI.s, Jametry 1. 

All I'.isha Mitieiid. I -■ io 1 1 |.‘ 'I 111 k .1)1.1 1 -. jini, to d. .)t h, Frbin.iiy.O 

In-aiire. lion Aet ili'b.' d! p:-> • !, .md 11. ib. i.Coji.usAi i sn^pemled, 
F'-bniary 11 ^I.l- -a* i** oi M\\, Ilntbide pioelaini'Mi 

eujpe.ior of Ab u <•, .Mav 22 Allums lakeii le* llie Cr«eks, Jnm* 

22. (borge IV. \j ,1 \i:eii,t. Sni< ide of Coi.l CaUb- 

reigh, Angn-J 12. ‘'"n ' ^-s ol \'io.i:i, 25 Pee'nnbi r 11. 

Don l’e.di'o *‘!i»p- n-L - ; C: . \ • r .»ie: 12 i aledonl.m < 'an.d <’om- 
pleled. ('.il< \i I I-.,. m\-.nl. I b\ I’ll.liige. Ihowids 

-e/i/o/ I // , .. 2/ ■’ j.ni. i'-in d C\'o;,\ 

1 S2o. Abiii.- 1 ! lorj ,,l I'.-'i.'., M ‘JO i ii\ ,(• ii'ii of Sj-iiii by 
the .i-'imeii, Apnl /; M . ■ -1 .nl.'i..l, Mav 2d. John VC ot 
PoitiijMl 'ibohslfs I; ■ <•' I'l'iin, I'Hie 5 I'.-iilin.md VII 

deilai'd lii.-ap'ibb-, and a i- • .ip! .iird' d, Jniw 11. l>oM)b'’-d- 

llieiit of (’;eb,- by tip' I M !• , ..,n^ >. pteniiior Jm. he.ilh of I’ins 

VfC, Align.*! 20. lao XII ii • !. !p n. , .‘'i pfi ndi'i’ 2.'^. (\ipiru* 

l.iT ion of < 'adi/'. ‘lip.'n i I. Kr- I ili.l.iin --lid-. .oiHub- to .Soutli 
Aineri* an Spites, « ). \ :'.n lb. i b .\ i ."n S**. i.dy founded 

Cathohe bit M n in iH-bm.l imiodi.mi oiiginatid by Jo‘«-ph 

Sndtln Ij.iinb'.s /'k.w / ’ i.ii'.p Viei.)r 1 1 ngr/.s 

CSlM. Rolivar iliel.spri- ot I’i'ij, F* ’ m.iiy in. Do.dli of F.ngi m* 
Ue.njhriTnai'', Febiiniv 2! M.i.pj, I',"!} \Var \mi)i linnindi, 
Alai.h.A. Iiratliof land Cvioii.ii Mi -/oii^'d, Afiril IS. Ibingoon 
taken by 1 be Fiigb'.dn M.jv 11. l:..:'-i]i‘ ;iJie-!)'d Hi Mexeo and 
► hot. .luly I'.b >iio.'apoi»' i>\ tlie ytngnst. 

Ctiarle-' X- king of Fnin* <■, S. p: :i’n/ c; 1 lovi lona! govi i niii'Mit 
fotiip'd iu (ip eee, (). fober I ’ Tlp ‘'pMiiii.ks in I't in linally de- 
f'-ar.d at Ayij' Ini-'o, 1 l-'.-innlM r I* i-P in l■oile^■tlof^ nf pielnies 

bonglii by lan.'l' >li CoVin nniim! .lifon:. IM'.mm nt .i \ i1 inii il Ci’ilbni^ . 

r /jV/sV,/' r^t!ii'li'‘beil. <io*l'‘.ili ,fth>' f’omiiiO/i-. 

piible hi d (1S21 

, IS’Jo. Tre,it\ e-iniTiiejrr bnf \vM n C|i (f liiilaiii and Ca Plata. 
r« bniarv 2. C\jiedili»/n of llaaliim i’asli.i ‘igHnst lln* Cn-eks. 
F-d‘iij.'iry 28. JoIhi Dmney .\d.inj.', pre iib-nt <4* United States, 
Mareh 4. C:e.\t I'artlupi.ike in Algn r-^, Man h 2 7. Tlie < atholic. 
.'Vssi>eiuf ioTi al'oli. JiimI by A' t p.iv'^eil l^Ciieh 0. Treaties of coinmeree. 

.Ju'lwet ii Crea? Ihitain and (blninbia, April 1^“', and h» tween tirent 
Untain and ,\li sieo, Ajn-il 29. Navarinn taken by Ihrabini Pasha, 
May 18; Tripolitza, June 2o. Ports of Duteli K.jst liulieH openeil 
to f)hips of all nations, July 21. The iinlependeiiee of Brazil re- 
eognized tiy Portugal, September 7. ^ Nicholas J. emperor of Kussia, 
T 1. Commetcigl panic in England, December. The lime- 


O L 0 G Y Li«ej-iB3o. 

light invented by Driiuimond. First voyage by ateani from ling 
land to India mailc. 'Colcndge’s A ids to Jtejtcdwn pu]»li.sliei.L 
Apjgjfs 'PiQtry dcciphei'ed and puoli»he<l. 

bc^eeii Brazil and llucnos Ayres begins, Jainuziy. 
byliii^Con^^ 18. Capituhiiiuii 


comes .king of "Poitegal,- Weber, Juiift 5 
and ‘maa^rc of Jum^ 

15. Death of Adams of tlio Uniii^cl 

States, July 4. Don Mi|mel dtasTO 4. Hu.s.siu 

declaics war against Pci'Sia^'Se^t^n^!^ in Port a - 

gal, October 6. 1 loath of Talma; ' Convent ion, 

liotwecn Great Britain and Uisitilid^^^ili^^l^itt'gindcnuiitics fo 
daitiages during the'' war,. NdveWUKir'tt^^ between (jlrejn 

Britain anil Brazil for suppression' Not ember 23. 
Portugal appeals foi‘ aiil to Kiiglund;'.D^.^1^'‘&'' 'Death of Flax- 
man, Deeemlvr 0 (born, 1755). j^i^et, in the Tagu.s, 

Deeeniher 25. Zoological Stwicl^ iif LonuOfi’’^iQidcd. liondou 
Uiuvei.sity tomided. Meuai SuspunsioA'Bdid^o Di.sracll's 

/7riV/;i 6V/’y pnbli.shed. ' ' ' . ' 

1827. Dt'.ilu of Fiv/icrick, duke of •Vofk/.jrjin'tuury 6 (horn, 

1768). Death of Milford, February 8 (botti; 15^44), Death of 
Pe.staloz/i, February 17 (born, 1746)« CAUhing^'lwijniiiistratioii, 

A pill 12. Nutioiiid Guard of France dlMil^hded by Chai'U\s X., April 
29 . Krection of kingdom of (lixnHTe by tiijatv ^ 

Death of Canning, Aiigmit 8. Jlie Goderich attmini^‘trdtioih August 
1 1 . Duke of PortkiiuL pn.\ddent of th« COllift'cil;* Au^u‘st,i7 J )eath 
of Ugo F<ia*ulo, Oetober .10 (boTU, ^ aUoiifc JlatlUi of 
Navariuo, October 20. Charles .X:MrS80lv‘»». - the OhApiber oiittfL 
Dejmties, November 5. Keedie.gunittVQiitodbj[‘Drfyfti5. OmnibJHp^ 
ini rod need at Paris. Ovtiriatid route 16 Didie‘.p|roj'^ti'U'd. KebhJe^ 
('hu^futn Year pnblislied. Seott’s TaU% <t ] ifranttfatkvr. 

A \ not W Eh ttoitUs (f Yhitstcs. Simrdok*s vetgidn. of tlie EibcUmgen- 
/(•d. ‘ 

Cs 28. Fall of tile V'^illMo ministry ih France iiuinery 4 . * Itesig- 
nnfioii of l.urd Ooderieh, Jujiuary 8. The Wellington ttilminiatruti^m 
in (‘(live, JanaaTy 25. Penee of Turkinunchay^wtwben iliissia and 
Pi-1 0.1, February 22. Ibisda di dares Witt againirt Turkey, April 
2d. r.;i.st of the HriliNh tromis leave Porlijgal:; 'April' 2-9. Don 
.^^Igacl assiiiuiH title of king, May Ih ' 'ocupatibU bf'Bnehan'Ht by 
llu.s.si,ins, .May 12. Pnssago of the Danube by, ‘KoAsiaits, June. 8. 

F.h ctioii ».f O I onnell M. P. fi>r Clare, euly 5 ; ho icfus^ tb tako llin 
oritli.- Silistna invested by IPassiams July 23. ..Peace, concluded 
hi l‘v-eii Ihii/il and Buenos Ayre.s, .\ugn.st 29. .IMiu'Fi'frttcklendiu tho 
iM-)tea, August 29. The. ))aivlanGlle.s elosed.by thb F^^i'jBeptemher 
C^. Kvacuarion (»f Givei'e by Ibrahim Pasha; .XhitofiikK;.'!' Vania 
taken by the Pu.ssinn.s, Oetober 11. The MoreAevat?uate(iby Turks, 
o. tobiT 2S. Sii'gf of snistria raised, Noytfmb’ar 10:.. Death of 
Cold Civerpool, Deeember 4 (born, 1770)!' NeW/Cbni Jiaw in 
Fngliind ; Pim I’s "Sliding Scale” e.slablis)n:d. .Te.st'Ant.Hnd Corpora* 
tM*M A- t jepealed. lamdou University opened.“\Tt]fi©A]4<At’m^ 

(liteinry join nal) <'stiiblishcd. * 

1829 . D.albof I.eo XI C, February 10. Andrew .Tttckaim fTresident 
<.f United Sljjte.s, Mairh 4. Dind "fought between W^Jllinglon and 
earl of Wifndn lsea, Maiidi 21. Pius VllC elebted'popeftjfarch 31. 
T'iitholic Emancipation Act pas.sed, April l3. OapturrtJ'of Lop'antO' 
liy the Greeks, M.iy 9. Siege of Silistna tesum«>a,.'4jfayr^ it nitr. 
reTidejs, Jnne 18. Gcneiul IVskicwich tflkes^ July 9, 

Piiiice of Poligmu; lirst luiniMtcrof CharlesX., Augusts..'; Adrittuopln 
entered by Uu‘;.siaijs, .kiigimt 20. Pcaoo ;bf 
.Sept - her 14. Suttee dudured illegal, DtH!&hll§i5P^i4je>Bbssim^ 

Guill 7VZ/ proiluced, . 

l«3o. I imIc peiiderice of ('»rtcco dockred by Alliftd 
3: a. kmovl.'dgrd by the Poite, April 25.' king' of 

England, June 26. SurreTubu* of Algiers to ihfe July 5. 

Charles X. iH.snes tin* Si.x Ordinanoes, July P^di^giclared in a 
si.tie (d sieg.*, July 27. Flight of Chruivs'X* .frhfii Pio^i'^Iuly 30. 

Cciiis Pliilippc, diike of Orleans, apjiointcd liciUf^Aan^^n^vul of tho 
kingdom, July 31. AlMlicatioii <»r Charkb Couis 

Philippe pr«»ef.iimcd ki’.g of tho Frenujf^ Aiigvuift Di';.- 'RftVoluLion at 
Bni.s.'.els, August 25. liisurreflion »er 9. 

Di.Mnihanees ht Berlin, Hamburg, u»d Tlirco 
ilays lighting between Dutch and Jklgiatts i|t?^tijr«Bdets;';l^id»ten 
19 21. JJverpool and Manchester IJailw^'o^^^.^jibuiiber 15. 
Indcpt-mlem-e of Jielgium ]U'iH'.hi:'ucd, entered 

by B<dgian.s, October 27; the Dutchr')^mbil|^m Octohor 
28, Kesignation of the WMIingtoA''Ul;[Aki3'^;X^^ 15. 'rim 
Grey ministry takes idlive, Xoveihl^' ®-t Warwiw, 

November 29. Death of Poiip,.P,iui;VIlI:,:'KW^¥bJr 30. Ivcalli 
of Bolivar, Deceniber 17 . . ,lS-iuc^jbf of 

rimrlc.s X., convic-ted of high'tretOKvrif^ to imprison- 

iiieiit for lif(% Deuen^er 21. recognized 

by Allied Flowers, D<H.‘embcT.20z"' J.anders to the 

Niger. LyelFs Pnin^le$<f Pom» . 
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1831. Xilam Czartoryski pn*Sii(l« nt of Katioiml GovtTiinuwt of 
PoIutkI, Jaiiuarjp 30. (»r(-K''>*y el«cU*il pope, February 2. 

Iiisiiiiei tioTi Jit Wodona, l■'^;b^la^y 5; sujtproascd by Austri|p.n«,J 
10. The Kus ians «lefoated; by the Polft.^ at Groebow, Feb-*j 
niary 20. Kefori i Ui I iiitroilij^W Lowl Jolin Jliiasell,' MuWli ;l.- 
lir*volutioi» in Brazil J to PpitrOr Awii 

; ^lT9"8id<lop«L^- 

— .fe-nH'i'btluocd, June 24:- 

bV French fleet, J^y ,11-; 


,Cjytitalntion of Wiu*aa\v 
ibtioi) of mlliim IV. and Qiioon 
thrown <mt by Hrmsoof Lord-s 
..iertakea’C(jn(|Ue8t of Syria, Oct^)ber. 
October 9.. liiobs at Bristol, 
‘^■^^iceting Bolghiiu, November 15. 
III England. November. General 


British parliament di 
Coburn elected king.f^^ 

June 8 (lK>i-n,' 
i ’aptuve of the Pop^t 
New liondou Bridjjo 
to Russians, 

Adcliinie, SnpteJuf 
October 7. Ibr"^* 

Adsassination, < , 

Octol)er 29.' Ti 
First apiJearaujA- 
'ronijossliotaOb ^ OBi^'riates, l^ccniher 4. Ib*form 

Bill introdueOd Itl! jf ®'’*'^uubt*r 1.2. Negro insurn‘<*tion in 
Jauiairii, peerage aladibhed in Fninee, 

ibv:.<mibor 29. fonndrMl, Victor lliigu'.s 

NOIra JMme , 

1S32. Fflniniry^;?. Pobind 

declared an, empire, Febvnary 2t‘». Oeaili 
of Gocthei' of fcnglisb ministers. May t». 
Karl Grey ixdncu^'to'oflicd, .May 18; Oealli of Cuvier, .May 13. 
The Reform A(jt;\jJlsatid, ,«T'une 7. Acre taken by Ibiuliini Piislia, 
July 2. TlevwJon'bf Swisa Fmlernl Piiet, .Inly 17. riinee Otlm nt 
Bavaria procliaimuil Icjng of G.n.'ooe, A ugast 30. 1 )eatli i >f Sir W a 1 1 e i 
Srott, Soptemlielr 21. llinistry of Mur,sbiil Soult fonm**!, Uetnlu r 
11. Du<n»csii[ Ber^X^hfrispned for swKtion, November 7. Sii g** 
of Antwerp) begun yOV. Ih^. Noveinbei 13, Dirjholution of 

British parlij;nsi^,’'6c<^)l)Qr 3. Ibrahim ?a.sb:i defeats .*inny id 
tho Sultan: 20. Surrender of Aiilwiip. 
December SfA-y'Hcatlicbat’fl atcaiA-ploiigh ]«itented. The l‘;uis 
Vkarlmri started. .. .-JlJbe J^envn Ma^^azme and Ch^nnb* m's hMiuh». r.fh 
Jour ml hi ^xir>: FJVejiczcr .KJliott s Co'ni-l^v' jRhi/nn>s puMisbed 
George Sajili’i|/Wi<xn(:f.. ' \ 

IsSj. First ’parliameni of Cnited Kin«d«»ni operir-.l, 

danuary 29., , ihLing Otbo laipla at Nauplia, January 31. Mt diati»M\ 
of Frai 3 |Ce . OCt ween ' ' Porte' and M eh e me t Al i , Fel n u a rv 2 1 . 

Andrew . Jdckabh' nifeaidcnt (eeoond teiiu) of tlie Fnited state 

'%r r. A ..' - 1 .. :Ai -i* TW i i : r. ..i 


(bom 1787i|^ CApturo of. Don Mii^ind’s squadron by Admii.d 
Napier, ff^-VTlWy of peace atid a|linnc<‘ (of “ r nkiar Skele^d ”) 
btMwecU^'^^l^lft* ttud'^ 'I^rkoy, July 8. Fv.vMiation of bisbon by 
Miguedites ; Donna' 'Maria ]»voclaimed Quei-n, July 2.‘k Deaili .d 
WilberforiSe,/ July ^29- Irish Chnreh Teiiij-omlities Act [usv.l, 
August 14. .^Aholition pf slavery in the lirilish t'olotiies (from 
August 1,:' 1334) by., Act. passed zVngu.si 28. D- aih of Hannah 
Mol-e, Sepl®inkbori.7 (VmjVU, 1745), JwibeJla 11. fp;e< n ot Sp.tjn, 
Septamlln'r Durlnaii Tluiversny ojjciied. .Arte-.i.-m \m 11 opened 
at Ornnd8e^.'.i808-'18A1- CarlyKs /b'-irrhi,'! ]*uMi-bitl. 

Keblc’a ..4;M0s/asi/ lueji-died at Ovf .id (July). 

Vcnnii (finjahed, 1S43). 

1834. ]jill!fl*i^^'^$uhhiilha defeats ibo Migm-lib’s ,at i nt.o.e 
Fcbmaij t^IjafayeU., May 2(i (Imivu. 17.57). t'upit 

liitiou .aft 'Kvora, May 2(i. Abolition of inoii.i* i<-i : 

in ^hfth Soojjih defeated b} JhnsI, Miboiijj- 


Juno 29SK<j^|^gi^Ariop:'of’ pivy aud I.onrAlilioi p, .Tulv 
I^ord M<3lfo^j^pripi« luihifitcr, July 1 4. F'eatli of S, 'P. Colei iil« 
July 25.' ‘ of slaves in Ibitisb eoloim ^, August. 

The Poor, Angitst 14. 'IMie Homes of raibam*-.. 

Mtdbounm ministry di-siiUi-d, Ni>vembei 
15. Sir the tre.i.suiy, Heeember S. Tii'l 

pariiaiuenl^CTtiit'for »^diJcation in England.* ( ) vfoi d Tntdsji r ih^- 
ThiWt a ' OJ 7.Vw/e published, 1831 isr.d, 

Lytton'a .Poifnicii und Iib:,r.i. Kii.^t vidiiim’ of 


Tluers first miiiiatcr of Louis Philippe, February 22. Occupation 
of Cfticuw by Iitts.sian and Austrian troops, Februaiy Cjirlist 
entrenchments near H.cnmm taken by the En'^ish Lcgtvui, May 5. 
.D^salih of AbbiA Sieves, Juno 20 (Wrn; 1748). Hcvolutiou at 
..Madrul,. flight ‘if Isturitr, Adgu-st 12^ ' . lltMdgnutipn of M. 'rhit r.s ; M . 
Mdl6naiind piCHideia ot tho comudl, M. (^uot .mtnritcr of public 
inatruction, SejUcinbcr 7. Revolution at Lisbon, Seph'^nber 9 10, 
'Attempt of Louis Na]>olcon Honapartc to cveite ii^auneetion at 
Strasbiirg, Oetobev 2'.» Dcatli of Cliarlcs X. of France, Noveiubtr 
fl: Siege of Bilbao by Curiiata raised by KsparUnx) and the British, 
'December 21. Adi laido, S. Anslralia, founded, 'J’itlie Cbmuinta- 
^tion Act passed. Di'-.->ciiters’ aM.irrlage .\i't. 

1837. Ilialli of Sir Jolin Si>ane, Jann.ary 20 (l)om, 1753)- 
M.'irtin van Bun n ]»r''.-;idei»t of United .Slater, Maieh 4. Heinani 
tiikHU by K.'jp.'irbro, May 15. Iran ‘^toimed by Gemr.al lAaus, 
May 17. Vift'ui.i rpieeu of Knghnid, June 20. 3 In* Cariists 

defeated at 1 .il< ij« i.i, .lul\ 11*. 'rbe iw.peiijd ])!Mliaiin nt dihsolved, 
July 17. t led. la i.iL,. ^ on the .'ontinent, July AuLOLst. Don 
t.'ailo.s defe.its lb.- i.)\.d tvin.p; near Ibirmi, August, 2-i. Almrdial 
Siildsiiilui Jind ll'e «bi]vf . f d-ft-.ihd. Seplembei 18. 3'be 

Fivii'di Clmmbiv ..f lii juill' s diN-.id\ed, fifty new I'cius I'lvati-d, 
Oi'tober 4. C»'ii t uitin.i in .\l;.''t ini st.irmnl by the I'leiab, Oetobir 
I 13. 3'iie I'on^liiutioii i.f ll'im.u' .ilu'-galetl by voyal <irdimuu:e, 

I Xo\eiiiberl. Si. L‘‘ ‘«f Hi '.o b. -no b\ IVr.'-i.ins, November 22. 
U int<‘r l‘.il.ii'e, St I'ebr l u, -. b net l)ciamber20 Ibnbani Uni- 
\er.sily im nrpniatid. i’lii,. im . nl by t!tc pillniy abolished in 
Ktigland. Fatle i 1i mpi i,in- u.i ^sioiis b» gun abnnt this 

lime. Carlyb*’.*' F}<h'}i j:. i .•! ni j id.l-vlicd. 1'lic rUkuncJlc 
7*/y;i ?*.«. Itujolti'ibjf ^ ii.i < .ilftjily'- I'ht! ntasnuun. 

18.38. Ro\;:l F\i‘li.tU”e, Limdi-ii, bin .l.-iitU irv 10. iVath of 
LiU’d Eldon, .lajni.’iry 13. I »e nb <d 'r..b;j • i m-l, M.iy 37 . K.sjiailero 
•iefeats 1 be C;n]ist«, and l.it.-, 1*. n.*- . n.el.i, .iune 22. Ci'imiation 
of bbieen Vicuoiisi, J line 2 -,. 'I’Ih iud' |'t lel. e, , nf 1*M u piockiiiiied, 
July 20. 'Die siege nf lb let | u . d, St til ’Ii.b' l ') lle.sign'ltioll of 

Jjtud Durbiiio, 0( loiter 0. H».iih Mi ■ i- li.iu (bcJili.i K. T^an- 

doiO, toiler 15 (born, l^n^j I ijji.i ev.-t-nated by Clnlians, 

Noxmlw.r 10. Kml of Hie nlfidon ni CuMati i, abont November 
17. Cb.irti'-t meelinp.s dilaie«t dl'g.d, Huemb.-r 12. Inbnuv 

llon.ll t'o3>\ligbt Alt p-iv-i-d. H. I 'lit n •••♦'» )>e poteis; disi o\ eied. 
Nation.il (ialb'i y. f.ondou, ».p« le d I’.i * \ i;j o1 Mistitil" 

11 ( 10 ^-, the .Mlul'tii. I.ojidl.n ;u.d lb' miMgii.iiii b',nl\vav ojitiied. 

(teiupation of \tl. n <\ li'-.j ot I’l-f tu.ii.i Company, 
J.iijiJaiy 2U. 'Idle Ar.ti'l '..I'll I ). ii.iim d, Maieh 20. 

Tn atv oflamdoM it spi . oi'- 1 Ib-il n.d and Ik |ei;i;u, April 19. 

O. enp.ilion fif Caudal- n 1;. \i.e’ « hdi. 11 \piil 28. DeatJi 

of l..«ird Willi.'iiii UentjMi I d'.iie 17 Coin, i77ri. DeaHi of 
I..iti\ He-.tiv St.inli'»[-t . Ill i‘'’' I', b'Mi 1 '.; ()oiii irrd). d’otal 

d. T. at of 'rurke-li .iioi\ m ■’ i H.t. (‘.-lii '-t, H-i.ildm Taslia, on 
' l.il Ml ibid Mill. in, b.ly 1. I baitist 
Cli! 'Ill 0.1 li t il bv Si, .biliji Keane, 


llie Kuplir.ites, ,Iuii 
Hot at I’lii miugb.nn, .In", ].'> 
J III V 22 .Sli.di Sooj lb . 


|il\ lit C.d id, August 7 
l\i '.‘le,* of tlie K liyber r I' - It' ! , • ii!. -C.ib Watle, Si [ li mbr 1 3. John 
Wilbems, mi-'dnn.ii\, nii'.bi d it lii ''in.ii'o.i, NoMinber 20. 

liiik, r‘ 'Mn Fe-pi* pro- 

-.1 b '!'i..d .-u'! 1 1 i>\ u 1 ’on I'f tlohn 
I'-i lii'^li ner*:', i ii't-.-iitb-r 2t 31. 
1. I'lmt I m.d' di M.ti], meiil in 
!.U ( oiltUill O e ill I’l ivy 

piib'iM.td. 


Cbn.-li m Vi 1 1. lH».g o‘’ H- 

Idl ilS Hie :.l.i\i' ll.iilf. Ibi ■ 

1' io:,t ainl ot In i 1 li.f ‘ • ' 

CopMig]i< in Di.dgle-* .' 

"Vi \\ /.I al.uel, (bill! di ■ i,tl 111 .\i--li 
Cotin- il on I’dui ,ii ion .i| i"Me’- «i lla le’. 


1' 


I'llii. Hcitli of .M...[.o,.f irA.l.-.y, ' ee rv il (boiu, 1752). 
I’t n iy po^l.ioe III Cm a! biit iiu ifU.. - ii ■ 1 o| t i.il ion, .f.mu.iiy l(k 
I Mani.ige tif t^bji rri \'ii loi .1 \ Hi I'tiii't' C..’; ol Sa\e-Ci)bui'g, 
’Hdiruiiv li>. i\liiii.ti\ ol M. '1 },- ;s. >!,.;,!( ) I'. .-iHiei r;f;^jiijini, 


M.iy 27 (born, I7s4'. 8 

M.i^y 28. riftlei I, k M ilb i. 
u ell , 111 lu S', i i,i 'ig.i.io j ;.]i ] 
by tin- Kiigli-b, .iiiiii- L'S 


Bancroft’s,^ 
1835. T& 
Wilhelm 
the Peel nltni^ 
IS, llevol^o 
irmiit Bill Stti 
Death of 
legion 
Uclorm 


Revolver 
Strauss’s 
AmcriquCi 

1888. Death 


Xhiifcd SUtUs. 
iid\JL. emperor of Austria, Manh 2. H Jith nf 
A'-iril g (Imri), 1707). Resign.*! i%»ii of 
.onl Melbourne again liint bud, April 
„ Mexico, July. Tlic Foreign Knli-t- 

of . the micon of Spain, June in. 
^(L^Thnc Dt. FW battalion of .nivih.aiv 
^ Municitjal Corpomtimn (Kiigland) 
itemJtTer'0. iConferenco of Hie emfu rm-s of 


.pp^arunco of ‘ Halley’s (’onnd. 
De Tocqueville’s Dnuorrafui t'H 
de la Jlcfonualion, vol. i. 

’ jlipuhiy 28 (bom, 174G). .M. 


bnlid'iil b( I'lVei n H.e .mi!! i' 

.-,.1 MH 

Srjili-mber 15. 1 \ .i! li I r * 

!i . ; V. 

\Heliipt id bill. IS N’ej"-]| . ii 

\' II- 

i-arie-sled. Angled n. x:- 

.t-i 1 I 

Wiili.im 1 1. J-Ui I la iC 1 '■ - 

1.1 1 ■ • 1 

17# 3). Maridiel ^t-nll i 

' t ; 

.Maii.uiu-d surifiidi i > l • *' 

M .M.i. 


t Cimi.d MoieJja, 
1\ L.'i. - i I "I .-^i .I’.ine 7. Jijsur- 

n I ’ I 'v ' i, J ' 1 2 > / . I ii I ■ I ;idc of ( an ton 
. 1 f’ ‘ I'l .Inl\ fi 3'ieaty of 

.’Cl. Jul\ 35; i’;»tiiied, 
\n‘.n'-l I (1/oiu, 1/97). 


iI»-positeti in He* lb :* 1 d- 



g «-l lloll.iud. t k'tober 7 ; 
1 Ib'ibiu.b <‘etober 22 (bolti, 
Citobir 2!b Dcist 
n.ul'Un, November 2. The 
<1 .0 i li. '1 ling. Noveriibi r 30, and 
Int •!!'! ^ I)i( ember ]5. 'Fhe pupal 
nuneio I \pfl]i-d liom Si un, !*■ - ■ mbi r 20 An'^oeiation for tho 
b’epe.il of Hie bujou I h* ! Old) t -.fjblisUi d. liisli Aliinicip.i] Corpom- 
1 ion lief onn Ad p* '•< d. C, 1 fie ••li-i>ve»l by Srlmiibejm ( dlf--. 
lidge’^ Ctnif, \ ‘on.\ f f'fiit J/nj.fit ;if-( i<^nrU publi.sbed. (Miivle’s 
Ih rofs and il m-Wordtip. 

1841. Cjiptuie ut ^Iie Rogue Foil.*, Csiitoii, by tli** English 
JaniMry 7. 3’) e in etiiif vdi % bcivdilaiv pa.'ijalie i-l' t« 

Alelii-met Ail. J.iuiniv 27. I'niiUL of I ]ijier Jiud l.owi v t euada 
proeljuiiied, l‘’el iu.ir\ 10. fhi.eial Hfinisoij pMsnlejii f-)' I nited 
StMt"*-:, Mareli I. 1 iilVi-reneiM b<*tvveen 1 lie Mlltan find AMn m- 1 .Mi 
arranged, Marcli 5. No. XC. of Oxford ‘''Praet^ f-i tbe^TiuiCs'* 
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cmM'Iimjiiic'I, Maiili ].*> Prr.siilcnt H.irjjsoii, 4; Viot- 

I’lcsiib-nt .It'hn Tvli'r •‘‘UcaTtis, Attack «ni Canton and fa]»jtulatif»u 
of tli‘‘ aiitlnn’itii.’.'s, J^lay 21. IiiiKsian canijiiii^Mi against 

( ’in-.is'^ian:. M.jv. Doatli (»f W^ilkif, Jiuil* 1, (born 1765 ). 

Tii ‘1111 hull ill Cjiiulia, .Tun»j ; sin>j)V<‘«'iod, Auyuat. Cuptiiu* of 
Aiijuy Viupisf'Jij. of Ijonl MelbourTh', An^iiht .'10. The 

sfcwiid l\ t‘i .'idi!iiiji‘-.1 ration fonncd. Birth of thr Briin't* of Wales* 
Nf)\fiiiber <). Alt.u'lc on tln‘ Kurdish ut Cabiil, Sir Alexander 
Biiiio.s and others niiirdriv d, Xov. 14. l>eath of Sir F. Chanlivy, 
N(A*«Mubri‘ 25, (born, 17S1). Assah.-in:Uion of Sir W. Alm ua^^litcn 
at Cabiil, Di reinbor 2:{. Co]>yljuId Ihirraindiisi-iiu iit Art |uusst*d. 
Morniun Tnuplo at Nauvoo foimdod. bri-un. Kim*rsoi)‘s 

/’As-.rVS publi-lird. 

!?'■ 12. K.-ln*Ml of tb.' I'.M^disli from ('abid, .Tunii.ii \ <• ; tlu-yan* iior-i- 
R.i'‘r4i{ in tin* Klii»oid ( ' ibiil loJann.'iiv BJ. I uid I’,ll(Mil»or(»ii”li 
j^uwniui-i'i-iirral of India, I’t bi nary 2'^. Dfnlliuft iifiuldni, Mai-' b 
]n (born, I7bn). 'riu* Af ^h in^y. ^mlsul at .!» b.i’ .oa i i»ySii U, Salr, 
\j’ril 7. Cnni'-ral r.-!lucb b'li'i*'. tli*- Misli. i \\i , Ajiiii I t; and 
Sab; at .Iv llalalnd, A.joil HI. Ni v. i m:! 1 .w )tav-,n!, Vpiil 
2b. < 'harli'-ii fi"‘ r- 'Jun in I .uinbin, muii-It i ' il ifii lu ji.ii li.iin* nl. 
May *2 Cnat fii<‘ it 1 1 nnlini'*:. M.u' 5 7. ]*!:• iii'didii-nf.-rllif 

V ui2-t‘./'‘ d u’.s' b". I'l. slun-jli.M I II’ i' . 1 . nm* l‘». h< ti-it 

and ''iibii.i .-i"!' Ilf till- Ibhi'sut \.il. !, .1 i:,j. ‘I'l- at \ nt < oiii:ni‘i« •• 

bi'fwi :i II. Ij nun and 1 ’ i nnr, < i.i" l\i ta*; luu t tki u liv 

.Sii 11 nL'b t Ilia: li, .1 n! \ 2 1 1 If .i i n i < tc - ! n -.i I ! li d ■ iv “ \ bl»'n 

ton 'IVi-al v“ bilWMii Hr.'al Hi i! nn .in I ini:- 1 H: .i*- , \n ml b. 
Tivaty ut I'lai'i' lulwiM'iJ <Ii i! Ib'l.iia .."id ( Iniii, A'l'.-n'^, 2‘'» 
(rahliid, I)*'i rnduT III j. 'I'.iii ii’ .m," ■ ’‘.n ..f I v f o m h, 

Sj |d .‘Ml 1)1 r .s. Cibni if-miJ. • i '' i .nl n ,. is ! \o»t, jb* ndu i 

I.', lb ,itli Ilf t'lnnniny, 1 ! 7 ^"^. ('ibni i‘V.i«n- 

Ut'-d bs till’ Hli.dldl, (^.•|ll!■l■l 1 ' .1 •. 1 ..I 1 ! it I' -li I Kni.i, Nn\. 

I'l; l>i*.' .1. In i, • .id j i ..ji'" r \ i.n tiMi"*-* d i«, < li* .it. 

Brit nil. St.. (Ill hail m i j.* n I 'I’li- W d'o dl.. n|.i ni‘d i.y 
kin^ of Ba\arii. . { I'^b lii.l, .Ma- .n’i.i\ \ Ao'/i 

//.or /’• > >. >' ' / . . ,\. , 1.. /nil 

llSbi. ']'ln* -ti'.n'di'dd 'll Cn ll.!'i I.i , '..t..!i In Sn (. N.ip.i;’ 
Jannitv. B.d^c nf '.i..,ii-.,, |,,.|.4ii«, 17 n. . nii.'t lun ui II n- 
dfl’.'ibad, TcbllMIV I'. 111 W.''. . (^’ 1 ,* bin.* , 

naii;j;b!in‘s ’ I, K- ! oin .p ,1.. • ,,i ,..m,j| ...',1-1. Nbin }i P. •»!! 

of Sunili.y, M ,ii ‘ 21 1 \ a if Ik* < ini'- h ut Sii.l’nid: 

o; iLJ^iii it nm i.f !li !■ 1 ■ < i'l , 1 i.t N.it 1 tu 

Ci|n; Culom, M ioa < ij- i- n- M..)iuniid .ind 

♦ •rids III'* Will. .I'll* \fi' .:i<n 111 S:i;d** to l»'Jt)-b Itldll. 
AfiMi'-ifr I’fji'-d C" >,’l’ ..1 1 .n 1, \i;/n-d 1 .’). .Vio* I 

ot Od ',)n;.(.ll ,.j| 1 M i 1 I. . . » , < f 1,,'.. j 1 J '1 li«' I nil ini uf St Min 

(b‘'‘I I" d of .i;'-c b' 1!.. I It. . I 1 ' I’.alH' u| Mali n.iijmr * 

-I- b it ul M.di' ii' ' li‘ 1 1 j!i 1 ... I'di, .iiid •'.lit), (it H.iiiin.n, 

l)i aibi'i ‘2'.» i> ..1; il i.w.nui. Sir*' ut Niinoib di>- 

< o\ ( ti d by r.'il • I !.. ! !i .iij. - 1 nun. 1 nji. Ik .1 Mid-./M';/u )M'b- 

li nbf 1. ^l.i .nd . . ' / ‘ . ('ll’’' r /(//’/''/ ' 

b^ll. P-aiiii’’ i ' I’l' li nd''\ .l.'inMis 211 ^•.•ltn 

Dra! Il ut L .1 t i I ’■ ,ii, 1.‘. iT-'o* i>i;ii|i 

..f 'I'b.irw .{III .1, M . . ' j; ,1 ".'iii'd. S'n lbii!\ 11 ihliii'-i’ 
^o\ Pj liul ;j,' 1,. ■ It b .1 , .'I I'. W II 111 !'.... n b I.I Ik I* .III.! M.ii ' u 

M iV I. 'I'. d...i'iii’i j.’-j-!.. t. b.-( J.|, Sjiiil li, I.ini.b It .J, 
d:i.’ii’2r. l)r’"'':...'i '1 ■ni.-d in- il''' . ‘..1. 1 1 t'd; ot r.’nj- 

iaiid Pbatt.-' Ai ' | i..'.!, mI'. j '/ !»■. lii «.t .1..- -hi, ll.in ,]» n ir, 
.Inlv (i'l-iii 1 /'«•') jl'i '-n inn at o| ’i'll. n*!’. i»\ I’niiia- d** 

.I'lins i;:i , V'li^n i \ 1 . .-t ti.i bi-:! !i lori li'i Mmiw-. at 

1 -'I\ , \n:.’n 1 ! 1 . t ; 1 , ‘ ' I . .j , . r,, j ( 'j',, ,« ^ ,,i j„ 

I I { w . mi I 1 in ■■ I' l '.i - • ■ ■ ■ . - .1 ' . ' 'I'l. I ^ /'I'l/ m. 

dls.'u, i-j. d li\ 1" n ■ 
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Al«iy Krteape of Ijonis Xajioleoii fr.nn ll.ain. May 2d. D'^ath of 
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pope (.Jregory XYI., .Tunc 1. Treaty of Washington for .siMtlt iiimt 
of thfl Orr^oii liotindar} , June 15. Klcotion of Pd^.e I’iiis I X., diinc 
16, Suieule of li, K. Ifaydon, .Tune 22 (born 1786). lIi’iK.'il of 
Knglish corn laws by Ai^t passed June 2(b Ke.signation of it he 
Peel ministry, June 211. Fh-st Russell adTniij(j4ra'ion formed, J uly 6 
Death of Douis Bonaparte, «.vkin^' of Holland, .1 ul y 25. Capture of 
Santa Fe by Amerioaus, and anucyatiou of New Alexieo to United 
States, Alienist 23. Ailair of tlie Spanish marriages, Sejitcinber. 
Ciipturo of Monterey, Mexico, by General Tny lor, Sc].teniber 24. 
The Spanish marriages (of the queen and the" Infanta) e.elebrated 
at Madrifl, October 10. (Iracow annexed to Austria, November 16. 
Santa Anna president of Mexico, Decetnbc'r 6. Con.stiLiitional 
rdiarter of New /ealand granted, DecembcT 29. Tlie “Sonder- 
biuiiC formed l»y Catholic cantons of SwitzcTland. angelical 
Alli.anci* establi‘>hed. Discovery of the planet Neptune. Crote’s 
Jlisfortf of vols. i. and ii. published (comidcted, 1856). 

1847. brederi'dv William IV, eonvokos a jiarliainent at Berlin, 
Vybniarv U. Mcvic.ins defeatei’l at Bueiia Vu.^o, February 2‘J, 23. 
Vera Cm/ cMpil iil.ites to (ieneral Scott, Atarch 28. Capture of the 
Bugiic FniK at C.mlon by the Kngliah, April 3. Ocneial Scott 
enter.'! Jalapii, April 19. Deat' of O’Cownoll, May i.5 (born 
1774 ). Death of Dr Ch.abnovs, May 31 (bovi^' 1789). Deaili of 
Sir .lolin I'r.mkliri tiejir JjaiieasLer Sound, June 11. Karl ot 
l^’ilhon.'-ie govcrnor-gem ial of India, August 4. Expulsion of the 
.[e.aiit'4 dcciced by Swis.s Diet, September 3. Mexico bom) »aiibd }»y 
tbueial Scutt, Septendiei 14, 15, and the city taken. Homan 
Hjiihulii*. hicran liy cstabli'.lied in Knglaiul, October. Death ot 
.Mi iidci'.Kolin, Nu^enllll•7 4 (born 1809). .Army of the Soriderbiimi 
ilct’eab'.l at Kji ibiirg, November 13. Sombu'biind dis.solved. Snr- 
^••lld^•r ul Abibeblvadi'r to the. fluke of Auinale, IhWnber 22. 
Pniui* ami (hitr.igc .\ct, ill force in Ireland, December 23. Mau- 

1 be'bi erected into it liisli.)|>ric. Salt Lake city founded by Alor- 
jiiim .. .bMiny bind in bngl.iml. Charlotte Brontc'.s »/t/ /it’ 
puldidsed. 

IMS. Distuiliumvs at Miraii, January 3. Ifisunection at 
^^e MUM, .buiiiaiy 6. Kiedeiick VII. king of J)enniark, January 
20 Cohl discoxM’cd in Calitoniia, January. Riots at Muiiiidi, 

I'f Inu.ii’,' 9 12. b'etonu bampiet at b.'iris prohibited, Fi'bniary 21. 
Di.iili orex piv'.idcut .John (,)iiificv A. lams, February 21. Alarlial 
law piui l.iiim din bumliuidy, February 22. SUeet lighting in Pari;', 

I’l biiMi^ 2 :.. Aitaekon tlieTuAi r'e.s, abdication of Louis Plnlijipe, 
li'biiian 2J. Till* lo'jniblje piocluiined, February 20. lii.mirivc- 
tiuii .It .Munich, Al.irclj 4. ^ I lK‘o)ne^^,/'X ih'*;.s i 3 i fiondon, many 
.1 nests Tnude, March 6. Revolution at. Vienna, Hight of Piiin-e 
Aleiiei nil h, M.neli 13, 14. Jnsiirreetion at Berlin, Miireh 17. 
Iiisiinv. hnn .'if Milan, lligbt of Ibe vicefoV, AlarcJilrt. Abdication 
ul li-e king (U B;!\,ina, Mareli 21. 'Hie Spanish Cortes su.spemliMl 
St •' M.jieli *22. Clhiibs Albert, king oi Sanliriia, inv.uJf’s 
buinb.fidv. M.Ji' li 23. Ri-miII <»!’ Sehb’swig and Holstein, March 
2.5. Tlic D.incsili fejit the Ho], shiners and PiiisMaiis near.Flcn.s)iorg, 
A.i'iil 10 . t'li.’iili.l demoir tration on Kenningtnu Common, A]*ril 
pi. Deposit lull of King F- , dimiiid by Sicilian parlhunent, Ajiril 
l.t. The Pnissians t.ike Sibli-iwig and Fh'iisborg, Ajirii 22. 
\biijitiuji 111 slaveiy in the Fi'eneh dominhm.s \leen'ed, April 27. 
Natiuiial A''-enjl>ly opeju'il nt Paris, May 4. Flight of t]»e etnperor 
I’erdiiniid riu'ii Vienna. May 17. CiTimm “Natiou.il AsRetnbly" 
nil id,. if Fi.mkfurt, May IS. 'IVefity between Mexico ami United 
St.’b s tor ee .rien of Caiifoi Ilia and New Alexieo, ratified, jM;iy 10. 
Pi'u.^''!iin Ctiiisiiiiiciit A.s.seuibiy mcfts ut Berlin, Aluy 22, Jnsni- 
!• el lull n iiewcd at Vieiimi, May 27. t-liurluii Albert dfjfeuis Aus- 
liuiMs .il Coito, May 29, 30. InsinTeotioii ul iTn^uc, Aliiy 20. An- 
nex a liun tif koiiilMidy to Sardinia proclaimed, ,Tune 4. P>attie of 
Dii].]M‘l, June 5 , (3 Prniee Louis Knpvileon clceh’d de^aitv to National 
.\-M',iiidy, rliiiie 12. Sniiemlerof l^idmi to Austiian.s, Jninj 15. In- 
Hiii'ii tiiin .'it baris, .Innep:!; sMppies.sed b} General Cnvaignae, ilio- 
t itor, .June 21 26. 'File ai« hbisliop of P^lri.^ shot while mediating, 
.lone 26 D.'atli of Heinrich /.schokke, June 27 (honi, 1770). Doath 
ul » h.iic inbii.iitd, July 4 (born, 1768). Revolt of Slavonia, and 
* 'ill. ilia, iindii .bdlaeliildi, Jul’v (». SiiHpi'ii.sioii of HubeaK Corpus Act 
in Inlaiid, .Inly 21. Clinrle.s .VlliiTt defeated, July'27. In.Riirroo- 
tnm :jtt« m]it* d in Iivhind under DMlriiui, July *29. The Sardinians 
.ipiinljite (11 R.'idet-.ky at Mihiii, August 4. Death of Beuelins 
.\n'.:n-'.l V (bi.iii, 1 77'.d Retuin of lilt* oTiiperor to Vjoiiim, August 
12 I »e.itb uf George Ate]>henynn, Aiij^iist 12 (boltl, l781). 'Finds 
n| Gie <’liaili.stM in l.niidon begin, Aiigtlftt 25 : (md, Septembei 3o. 

.sii Hemy .‘’^mith roui..s tlic Dutch rebels at the Crffie, August 29. 
Ibi.iliim b.i-lni vieeroy of Fgyjd, iSqitcmber 1. Bomhurdnnmt and 
e.iptnie cif Mesiimi by Generiil *Filaagleri, Soyiteiiabcr 2-7. Bom- 
b.iidnieiit of Moollaii by fhe rliglish begun, S6pti?>bbcr 12; siege 
raised, Sepiember 22. Prinee lamis NajWdoon again oleptad deynity to 
N.itiinial Assembly (for six departments), September 20. Death 
uf 1(1 lid (h'orge Bentinck, Sephimlajr 21 (born, W2). Th^Bim 
Ji’ll.iehi'di defeated near Buda by Hungarians, Stoptomber 29. 

Im iiirectioii at Vii'iirio, October 0. Flight of tJ;o emperor, October • 
7. Vienna a.s.saulted by Prince “Windisoligriltz, October 28 ; taken, 
November 1. Constitution of French Republic adopted, November 
4. Repulse of Sikhs before MooUan, November^ ueneroj Wrang^ * 
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fiitfi'Ji inul expela Assembly* Novemb<«r 10. Deutli of Ihni- 

iii tn 1 . itiiiber 10. Assfusbinat ion of ( 'ounl liossi, tirst iiiiiiis- 

^tTto rin^' IX. Novmberlf). 'I'Lu i*opo accepts a demo- 

•’^atic. milli^ll \\ Fr 'lit of th<j I’opo in disguise to (Jaota, Novtiiulicr 
‘21. Drill h of Lord Vi-ll-M)un\c,^Novejnbc.r ‘24 (born, 1779). Abdi- 
cation of (*nijH'ror J. in favour of his nephew Francis 

Josc])!!, I )r« tMnbfr *2. The Ifbif? of Tnissia disaolvos tliij OonsLitiwmt 
Assf*iijbly, iind jniblishos a cuilHtitution, ))m*inbcr5. Provisional 
^7)vcniniciit. at KoniO ap]>ointft<l by the Chamber.^, Dccembor^l 1. 
,h-llaf:hic,li defeats Hun'ccariann at AVoisImrjy, Dcmnlier 18. Louis 
>fii|)oli;on prcsidfiiit of bhti French Kepublic, Dcc^nnibcr 20. Defeat 
of Ihmjijjrians by Gcnonil Schlick at KaRchaii, Drccmbcr 21 ; n>(uin» 
a! !^/iks/u, DcccinbcriS ; and at Mohr, Dcccmbor 29. Tbjiukeriij'’s 
Vitiiittf piiblUhod. Bujitrui Papers. MilFs 

/'A->inoinr/. Jdrs (laskuirs lUirton. 

IS 19. Mooltan stomii?h’'hy General Whisli, .Tamniry 2. Ihida- 
Prsth taken by WiniUswhgriitz, Jaiiilaiy 5. Jiord (loiigh dHVa!'; 
tin* Sikhs at i 'hi’ iiau wallah j January 13. Cojistitinnit- A^^'inbly 
nicpts at Rome, Fohrunry 5. Flight of giaiid duke of 'rn'.riiny, 
piov i.^iorial governoicut at Floivueo, Febnmry 7. RcpiibHi* nm 
cLiiiiird ,'it K.»«ne, Fob. 8. l^o 1 Gough rout.s ilic Sikhs at r.it, 
Frbniarv *21, 1‘^anehand English ultiiuatuTu to the king ol Naj.h -, 
February -1>; acce]>ted, March 4C Gohl ru.sh on California, ''piing 
(icncrul Taylor president of United Stales, March 1. Dis^ol.iiion 
of Austrian Diet, uo\v constiliition iMiblishcd, Maoli 7. 'I’hr 
Sicilians reject the ultinmtnm of moih.ating poixcrs, Maich 9. 
Sardinia rcsuiues ho.‘?tilitics with AnMria, Maivli 1*2. lu-atli of 
Mezzofanti^ M.w.h 15 (boni, 1774)* Hudet/Ay d« f'.its tin- S.ir- 
d in iuu.s and takes pofisossion of Mol t »na, Marcli ‘21 ; d«'lV.its t Ijoni nt 
Novara, March 23. Abdication of Charles Albert, in JaviMt* (.fl.c. 
son, Victor EnunanueJ, March 24. Annexation of tin* rnnpili |.» 
Ilritisli Iiniia, March *29. The Grand J)uk«i of Tmcany rtM .ilh-il, 
Apiil 12. The l>tiiies defeated at Dup]ielri Ajuil \A. 

independenee of .Hungary proi'l.iiiucd ; lvos^^Jth iipfinint' d gnxt rn<ir, 
April 14. The Germans imtcr Jntlaml, April 20. Sicg»*ot 
I’iUsed, ami Ilnda-lVsth eva»'uate»l by Austrians, April. Ali v-.m- 
dria ocfMipied by Austrians, April •24. Iitsnrivf tion .it Montu il, 
April 20. Oi’enpHtion of Civita Vecdiia by Fniich tiocwi-; un.l.-r 
General Ondinot, April 21x. Insurrection at Dit sdcn, May 3; city 
bniubardedby Iin.s.dansHml Saxons, May 7; insnirectioii sn(>pn 
May 10. i^eghorn taken by Austrians, May 12, 13 ; and liol<»ioi;i. 
May 16. Biida sloruied by Gbrgci, May *21. Ik'.ith of .M.m.i 
Edgctvotlh, May 21 ,born 1767). niegeof Koine by French !»« giuK, 
Juno 3. Death of cottntc.9s of Ble.ssington, June 4 (bom, 17-^'.o 
JkirhciMleH and fighting in ?un.s, June 14. Ih athof ex-pi. suboit 
Polk, Juno 15. The J{u.s.sm ns invade Iliingirx, Jimc 17. C.ipitn- 
Jation of Anconn, June. 13. AIess.jndri.i ev.icnatiMi, Jnm* I'l 
Defeat of Oorgei nlS/cred by the Ru.ssiaiis,Jiim* 21. 'flic I’lus^i.iii- 
ilefcat the Jkulen insurgenbs and enter Jlciibd lung :ind Mannln im, 
Jurns 23. Curlsriihc occupied hy rni.s.sians, M:in]i23. Ih-.iih ot 
K. G. Zumpt, Juno 25 (horn, 1792). Snri< ndcr of Ibnnc, entrx o! 
the Kreiieh, July 3. 'fhe Danes defeat tiie (hnnans besicL'Hig 
Fredeiieia, July 6. nonibardment of IN sth begun, .liily 1 1. iJ.itllr 
of Wait/en, July 14- 17. Itostor.ithm of lh«* lciiipni;irp'C.\i-r m iln- 
l*ope proclaim Ml, July 15. Illingai iau.s dcb-jil«-d by b'n.'.i.in- .it 
SchaH.sburg, July 31. Judgment in Court of Ardic.s in ‘Mi.iilinm 
Case,” adverse to plaintitr, Aug. 2, Dr.'itbof .MrlMom t Mi, Au^rn-t 
2 (born, 1769). 3Vealy of Milan lictweeii .\iislria and S.n.litii ,, 
August 6. Defeat of Hungaipans by llavn.uial 'renicMvar, \niru-t 9. 
Kos.suth resignfl governorship; Gorgei appointed dn laPir. Any il. 
Surrender otCloi'gei and the llinig.irt luniniv t<»tlic Ku.s.sian'', Aurn I. 
13. Surrender of Venice to Ausliians, AiummI. 2*2. M.ivli pn 
claimed an empire under Souloui]iie, August 2*i. Kiot :it .Mmiin :•!, 
Sepleiiibar 15. The Porte refuses to give up Ilnng.iii.iri rrfiigf'" 
demanded by Persia and Au.stna, Scpt» inber l«k SuinndtT ttf 
Korimrn t«> Austrians, September 23. F.,Sfciitioii of Ikitthyanv .it 
Pv.sth, OctolierO. Death of K. A. I\ie, ()ctoli«*r 7 (burn, I’sll) 
Jleatli of F.tty, November 13 (born, 17>'7). Dc.ilb. ‘d the ,)ni'eii- 
doAvager Adelaide, -Decern I )cr 2 (born, 1792). Iiealli of Sii M. I. 
Ih'iinel, December 12 (born, 1769). ( Iholera in Loielon. Tin- C»u. ! :i’s 
Colb'ges, Ireland, and Encinnbcreil F,. stale, s Cuurt, openuL Di ■ 
covery of Lake N’gami by Livingstone. MiuMulaVs x>t 

vols. i. and ii. phblisln-d (eun*|>htcil, 1.M52). ].\ lions 

Th*" OiiTJovs* Kotf'a omt Qut'rirs begun. 

18,50. Hhicktwlo of t 'irams by Admiral Sir M’illiiim P.iiktT, 
J.anuary 18*-#lai*cli 1. Death of (.Khleiisch lager, ,Tamiar\ *20 (bun'. 
1779). Death of l^’ancks Jeffrey, January 26 (born, 1773.) Tiv.ity 
fur GeiTnou Duiou conchided betwomi Airntria, Ikivaria, Saxony, 
and Wiirtembe?^, February 2ft Judgment in Gorliam Case 
rrvi'vsed by Judicial Oommltti’o of the Privy CnniM iI, M.inh s 
Party )»roceHHion8 in Ti'cland prohibited by A‘ t ii.issi ^l Manb 12. 
Nijirth German parliamant opened at Erfurt, Mnndi *20. l)»-alli 
of »b G. Gulhuuttt March 81 (ooru, 1782). Ik ath of Word.snorih, 
April 24 (born, J.770), .Greek OovtM‘nment submits to Eiigli.sh 
demands, April ^5, 26. Tenant Kiglit agitation in Ireland, 
luinimcr. Death of Sir Robert Peel, July 2 (horn, 17xS8). 
Peace between Denmark, J^seda, aud the "German Coufedera- 
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tiuii, July 2. Death of President Taylor, July 9 ; vice-pi' sj:- 
dent Filniorc succeeds him. Death of Neaiiiler, .Inly 14 (bt.in, 
1789). I'rmow hnrnt, July 18. Victory of the Dams nvn’ tii'- 
Schleswig Holsteiners at ld.sf.cd, July *25. Ih.Mth if IhJ. ., 
Ajigust IS (born, 1799). DeatJi of Loui.s Philippe, Angu.st *2*; (; mii, 
1773). Flight of elector of Ile.sye. Cassel, Septcmlier b‘i . k > i-^ 
lesUmNl, Do* ember 27. Victory of +he Dam » at AlDsunde, m- 
ber 13. Pills IX. eHtabli'>ln'.s Catholin hierareby in Fnpdand, S/ n- 
tember21. Alliance between AuMiia, Huvaria, Saxony, .md W m- 
bnnberg, Oelober 4. Cidilbimia admitted .'i Slate iif {lie Piii< n, 
F’irst .siibin.ivine lelegrupb between England and France lahi. Ilri- 
taiinia lJiidg‘‘, Meiiai Si rail, opened. Noi tli-wi sL Pfis.-a;;e dis- 
covered by M 'lure. Worilswoith >; pidiliMn il. 'I’emiA'Mun'H 

Ttl f'mi. Dobell's 77o' /o.'wnr /I. ( ai 1 V b's 7.0 VlV /A»// Jnm- 

f)h/(fs. '1 li.i. k.TaC., J't nth inn's. 1 deki-ns’;-: lin\il f 

VVagUel'.T Jj-ih. tnf/ ! .1 prodllv-ed. 

1851. De.ilb .if ,I .1. Aii-lubon, J.inu.iTV 27 (boi n, O.-.-u- 

pation of !I:iri)hi;i^f Sv Aii-t i Mils, .bimi.'irv 29. t •. cn]iaii"n uf IJi- 
lieek, lebiiiaiv !. « ■«!.! I'ojumi'iieed m Ans'r dl.i, E* ic ii.irv. 

Dentil Ilf Oel'-I. d, Ni II li 9 l Il, 1 777). I .’'MUreeliuM il, 1 .C I f Ji n }idl C 
.'^.lld.illh.i, \pli> n* I h- L.eiiii'l Cre.il FAllil/lLlori I,.pi M. .1, M I V 1 
{( lo*-! d, Hi I'J" 1 111 lb 'b'ci in Si.ijtb < Jiiiia, Jnie', j A ..•omi ji.n 

if C.M*-.! 1 b\ -\ '■ -iiix IS .'uri. Angiist I. I'c.iGi.'i’ ,i, 

Feninioie I'oi pi , , P, i;s‘M lb hiiri i .•iiii 

.Melicrnieli to \ !• jii: pi n.'-. il;.' I .ippiiMtiun i ). iI.i >* .M 'u'e 
\ idc'i, I Iefi>}ii f 7 ; f 1" ‘ I i , I I r ',! ', 1 ^ I II S. | ». j* )i nf 

dlicbe^-s of Allgu.lleiiie, I i t.,!,. . . ,,f \1 J, ,| Siil-Il, No\ - 

1 riib« I 2*» (bill •!, I r'C/j I 'ill,', (pi I .ill ' . I II I « nii .i, 1 »i ,i»]^ 

I‘l I'm 111 !, Dieiiiiliii I .1 i' .1 . \.i[Kilfi>n lleitMl 

piiMdiiif 4«j I'leiKh lb-|';jl.ii.. 1,.. •, I V, , ... ,.i.,!., I -'11^ 

ii';'--.il Ilf Eoid Pain'i Ml'in ni;, 1 >, jv'2 l.i*i !‘sm tic.d 

Tubs Assiimpiinii All p - il M.’. . i,‘. (’..'ill'..., M ll■.■!•e^{^ I, 

iMii'id*''! I!"ibe'l T.i .‘I ' ‘ pi,:i!c i.l. ib ■'kbi’s 

.s7 .//( (</ I IS.'. I I"''..'.! I Ol S A'/- (. ,/(/'/! I 

D."i2. New ct>n‘-iif pi.!,ii .i,i, .! "!ii..i \ 1 f 

Tl'* piopiitN uf tie* Ot K . 111 I i'im’.'" i' c ’• (im -m' 2“ Cr- 
«{'o i '!• l'»* iO l.*.f .is. >k .i:‘'l I. . i‘ .\xi-s riJi- 

IIJt!\ I Hulsl. ill .'V I. O.i'eil liv ‘vMsni.iM ih .' i-. !|.»! lull 

• if tie li'i.-Nilj nmii-liv, I I MiMiy ’’1. 1 ii -.t ii- \ ^i';.ii! c 'i.ition 

t.n’Me.l, E* 1*1 n.ir\ 27. I S .l‘ h n: Tl.'H'i t . M..,'! , 1 . y J(; ( 

Isalli of E'lii 1 I .r III'./, \pMi r» <'■.. 111 , 

Mill 1 ilein and K'ni;''‘<.ii i .p’. i:i. ' h. ir.'/iO,^ Apiil fi -ii. 1 If. 
Tm .it\ i.f I.iiiebiii re'-pee’ ! le ill!.,, o', 111 I Ol.*. la b!'-,j.|iv.^ P* i 
liken bv Die Fn^'iisli, .I'l. 1 I *. -.'i pti..; a... i do. i.pi i.i’ 

Vpa ntiie* < ‘oiifc dej.ili.'M. iioi, ;’‘i j », Il.n:' i I|\, .I'liie’J'j 

{'•I. MS, 1777). l‘piiii.* I :k' 11 ov ' i 1 I '■ . .1 !i\ n, ifl.'i *1 ‘hi . \ i, n- 

• I. I , r. f 'ke)j, \iiM lull. I '1 'I'l I . *. I • >o: i;," I ti" P'di p. :l■!l pee 

• »t E ir.iL’iM I , .)n]\ 17 li.i.. -i, >t j.s i. k. i hi. De'f/j 

».I I le duke 1 if \\ el il .ip lU. ' I ; ! l ( 1 .1 ‘1 p . ! '< r *' |. 1 1 1 11 (‘f 

Dim. 1 W I lisfi'v. Oetr,}.. I ; C.. m. 17.' ’• I'l* ’'i-.*.!.* in Ei.i'-ee -iq 
to f iliii'shn lent I'l ill' 1 It ! • u I . 1 2’ . 22. Eo';’ -i N.ipo- 

l on proe'aiuicd emp. p i . \. j Ml , 1 ei ns’.-i r 2 i- 

! ill III llie I leiby IJilUP^i . 1 - i m i n i j \ eMi \ •» - u iif 1‘en'l to 

lui M 'll I ml i.i, 1 lei 1 fiiki I 2' • < • 1 1 . h (II 11 1 1 1 ' \ '! . k : t b** « .n 1 <•! 

\ ’ 4 1 . 1. i-ii, I ),-et ink. I 27 !.'< I m I n t .1 1 1 \ .* < ei' : . ! o : u yi n.| .| t . 

. u /.I i';in>i. Enp."i r\ '.t •, m1 

of fle.Mhili, lS.p.»l’.V'' M. /. - .( 4-,.l W. 

CjiniMl liegiin, 4'h.l.'k. '.'X ’ ( -■ ] '2 . '|. .j Mj., .St-.ive\ 

( (1. ik’ /’•I/'. *• Cu^ie 

I '.»2i. UeXoln’HUi IM .Mi'Ui'. .ki'C'.i . I ’’I nf N I I ‘Ii>i.!i 

III h» I'Jigi nil- lie Moji; 1 , 1 ., .lam'.ii \ 'p, '!’• i * * . i ! eoi of i ke K.illir 

w I'l hin.ir \ 2*2 C- U' ' ,i Ei. t. e j *. m >)’-■ I ; iie.i .<! lte^, 

Mill'll J. Naukiiio i,il I I, k\ ;lie ! e ; i .Mil I; Jl. Crem-i d 

h.iP.i .\nna )'re'-i<i' nl j- j. -ii '2 t i. .‘.piil i. D. aTu of 

’! i ■ I', \pi il 2^ <koi II, 1 7 / '■] *. I ! ;'i' ■ ^k I ■ k'-li pp ■' III-, l.’u*- '’i.iii 
ul'iUMtuiii lo Tin I'l.iP, M i \ . !- Ci'i ! !ip;n« j !e, M iv 21 

fill -Mill aiMix cp.sse'., *!ii- Einl'i, k'\ I 111... •;) I'P-'ks Kiit in 

l.n'-l.iiid, *^-'}i1.'!iil 1 1 t I-^k ' f : * :i '■* C*. '1 n plug-, .''^epn m- 

• I 7. I k'.ii h of Ai. Ti.l . 1 ii, I ‘''h I IP’’, ■-'h iiiid I’ltUi. h 
lie' I eiitm ihe I *.i ! ■ i .1 m ! 1 ' IS' I W -li i.'iV'iiii Ii'iiv-’ii ai'.d 

Die Enite lieL'in*', ni'lnl" i 2'' - iilM D-'liul'MIl pnii.'lpirli- 

lies, Novembir. D 1 Ml.'! en; III i ..I In el al vSiliope by Adii iril 
N-n'liinnill, N..\erji‘i ' 1 M.ip, . •/./-.^/' /.S.so -. n* jiul lisln .1 

Kilfei's •/ , /' , J.\t1on’'-i ,!/'/ . / 

Eleih h ."el 1![| d,-li i' if^i'it.l the HilikSe.l, JaTl'tl.lI'v I 
D'*i'l.iralion of w ii .I..ii:i'>i Ki.-^-ri '"V EiaiiC". 'dalcb 27, I'V If'-* 
Imd, AI.ip h 2'* D"*!li of .lokii \V ihoii C- bii.sh'plier Nortk', 
.\piil 3 (I'fiin. J7 ''.’>i rpatjes .it .iHi.ine*; lipiwe.Mi EiiL'k'Mel ami 
Er.iin e .sigm-d, Apid in, and beiween Austria and Piiis^-i i, Apiii 
2(k iMiiuh.irtliiieiil ol I id« .'-a by Eieneli mid English lleiN, April 

‘2*2. r)e:ii}i of ni.it piM of Angh'sev, .\prii 99 (born, I 7»tS) 1 ». i*k. v/f 

J. lines AIontgt»uti r\ , \pn! ;'.n(born, 1J71). Silisfri.i ii»i-ue. es-im'ly 
Ivsieged by Kus met, M.iv 1 7 to June 1 ,5. 'the allies land at \;tM. 
May 29. 'I'le.iiv of d\ asldngton sigyioil, June 7. (^ptumg of 
Crystal P.ilai’e, Sydenham, June 10. lu.surreelion in Sj^ein iind*‘r 
D’Doiiiiel], June ‘27. Battle of (ihivgevo, .Inly .8. lioin.irMind 
takan by allies, August 16, Death iJ Scludliiig, August 20 (boiri. 
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1775). Ocvu)»utioii of Uufluuv.st by Au.^lriauft, St^ttMiiber ft. 

of tbt/ .iUits in the Crimea, September 14. iiattle of tlui 
Alma, Septionbt.r 20. Ocouj)aiioTi of HulakJava by the allies, Sep- 
t(Mubi‘i -JS. llombiivdmetit of Selmstopol bep[ins, Optober 17, 
IJaitii.' of Ibibiklava, (Vtober 25 : of lnUennan, Nove,mbcii 5. , Dwth' 
rhiirb'.s Kciuble, Novemlwr 12 (l)orn, 1775). Doutb of 
No\*'mi)» r 2i} (born. 1794), Trealy of alliance between’ A uatrim 
Kn^dainl, ami Krciiico, December 2. llo^ma of the I iiiunitialaic Coii* • 
pnnmilpifced «t Koine, l)ee<'mbi*r S. XiUki* tlwellin^s dis-- 
in .Svvit/eii.'iiiil. Armstrong ^in maib*. Murelii sou’s' 
piildislh'd. (tror^e .Siinii s <h wa 

1 ‘).<5 Sardinia join.'j the allies, .laiuiary 2ft. 'i'ht^ Palmerston ud- 
miiustralioii in oltUai, February tJ. lieath of Ibe eiiiperor NieholaR 
of Ufiasia, Maivh 2. IVfuat of tlie 'faepings at <'aii!/»u, March ft. 
l^e-itb of Charlotte llroute, .MaicU yi (born, IM(i). !• iiiversal Kx- 
hibition opened at I’ari", May In. Newspaper i'lainp ubolisbcMi in 
f-lreiiL Ilritain, .hum In, Dr.ith of Lord lv:i;;l.in, Jniie ‘J8 (iioiii, 
17HS). Ihulb of Sir W. L. Parry, July S (Imni, 1790). Mattie of 
ibe TeheriiaMi, .\ii^ust Ift. Concopi.il lietwrt ii .Xijstria ami the 
Holy See, An.srnsr IM. Slonniiif^of tlii- M,i! il.-'ii umI Pedan, S»*|i- 
teiiiherrt ; soulJpa*le nf .Sc‘l)a.itopolevjieu.il<‘-l l‘\ Un* li*u.'’Siafis. IV!«*at 
of the. Uuv'.iiiucs li.-tore Iv.us, Si^pleinhtT ‘jn. hiMtli of Sir WiMiaiu 
Mole.sworlh, 0( ti»!»ev 22 (born. l^ln). ( ' ipunlaliori of Kars 
to tre.lie.ral Moniavictr, NoveiiiiMT VS \j-!t nf Kin;; Victor 

Knimaimel to i,bi<M-n Vi.‘ton;i, Nov^miIht .'n lu i mber li. Death 

of Samuel Ko^er^, Df'<'eiul)iT IS (bmii, 17'>2). Messi-mir’s pnj««*s.s 
b>r m.umf.i'*ture of .'itrM patent. mI Ni.ej.n i M.ulway Sn^}»eiisi<»ii 
Kridoe ••ompleted .Milman Af//"/ ‘ > .'•-i/; ,7// pnbli nbeil, 'rennj’- 
**on'.^ iMand. Tliaeker.iy's Th*' n'.,,. v. Sntiir.Jnu AVeo’/o beipm. 

18.011. Vienna jnotoiol as <*!’ peace willi liU''sia vioneiL 

Kidnuaryl. Annexation of I'mllito Miilisb India, l'V)»rnaiy 7. 
Death of Heine, F<*brnaiv 17 (l»'»in, Lord ('.•iimni!' 

^OVeruor-geiiiM’al «if Imli.i, Pebiunv VV, Ftim* Stati* la ^i.-.laliirc 
in lvan.sa.s cuii-titnted, M.n li I of I’.nD -.iijm'd, M:ii«h 

yO. K-ansas ndnsfil a.imi' d.ei .tjiu fin* Piiioji, April 11. Di-.ilh 
of Sir Wiilia/ii Ilamilton, ,^l.lv 'J ib-nn, 17SS) Dr.it h of Ai^'indiii 
Thierry, May 21 (botn I7vr»). K\.j "Mtion «if tin* < ‘liniea by allies, 
.Inly 12. De.ith of S' huriiann, .f.ih 2'.Mi»oin. ISIU) Coronation 
of the czar. Alev.ind^i II , S. {M.*:iib(*r <. S.‘i/nrr of a “1. 
under Miiti.sh tl.i'.; l»y Chin.*-.*. C. inli.-i S 11< i.it t-iKen by IN r.'-iaiis, 
Oetobei l;{. War pi-'.*! niu"! .il*- mu U Prs-i.i )»y ;'ovt i noi-;4.*neial of 
India, Novriiiie-r i ii.rnltiiplne lit ««f < antoii b\ Miitisb fleet, 
Nnv'iMnber 2. D(’.i!li<it’ Paul I •(■] ir«»' h' , Novndur t (!»oin, 17'.*7). 
Capture of tin* P»".'".ir Knil'>, < .mion, Nov.'irjlirr 12, 12. Mu'.Inre 
taken by Miili^di tor'i*, Ci'tmb'r In. I>r.illi of Ilipdi Miller, 
December 2t (l)oni, 1 -.o2) Mi - Ibowriiiii^’- Attrum L- itfh piib- 
lii>li'*d. Fml.av’s '«.■ it <>/ ^'p'' c.* Kioiide’s of fliiulti 

vol. i. ('*oinp!etrd. l’''C.n Mix Moll'-t y f ’ll, triini‘< 1 1 ' M ‘itfininijii. 

I8r»7. Ass.cwni.iti 'M ..t tip :ii< li'ii dioj) of P m . [^ibonri. .fanuary 
y. Mnlinies of vS.-p.iy i 'rinKMiis At PciiM.kpoir, Ip i liam]Ht;e, 
ami LueUm>v\, .Ia'iC'-\ M.'V. tb nr'al tlnti.im .I'fptl-. I’rtMans 
at tvboosbab, K-‘!a*i.i'V '' Tr.-.iU of pe.n i' wnb PriNia, M.in b 
4. .laiin*i l’i’i"lM.'rni p;.*.iii'V <2 l.'nilt d Sl.ite-., M.n.b 4. Alio- 
blion o) tln^ S.j'mI 'I'H Mn.-b It. Nlniinv <»f Sepoys .it 
Mi'prut, M.i;/ I", ii. l')i. uii.i uj. -u ^ .ii Drlbi, M.t\ II, Mnfiiiy 

.‘it I..IH kijovv, M.t\ ;'.o. Miit-'i nnd' r .Nan.i Sabit» repuls'd at 
Cawjiporr l.v .Sir I f II .Iii;i 7. h'-ilhof Dmiij[l.is ,b i I’old, 

.liine S (born, isolj t '.i jiM u' i’ i"ii oi r.ijmp. in.-s .it < '.la nporr to 
Nana .Sahib, Jiiin* 2.". M i t o- «if v.i.i'jf n uipI .it I'awu' 

f*of'e, .Tilly 1;» Death cf IJ. i i-. ■ i, .I'dy i»> iboMi. !7>n). Cen. i.d 
II iVeloek eiilt-rs C:i\vn[i.»r*. .I.ii\ !< IV.dli .if Kiir''*m Sm*. .\ii;tn-l 

2(:)oMi, idnj). Vi-il of N i; (Ii md i.li*' emjires, p. t.»nrrn 

Vi.'toria, A'njjiist 8. AC-rupi lo ' i\ i'l t Ati iiitei tejeor.ipb c.il»Ie 
fails, Au^^sid II. D'.ilh of pt-'iiJ'.-r (bom, I7b'). 

iJv-lhi «t )I*im*d b\ <lriii-i,i[, V. ]' m;i ujd .Nl'lloDofl, S' plriidM 1* 

] 1 2<*. Kt'lirf of L'lt ko'Ci' ' , IP ! il ll.ivloi k, ,''i ]'t. oil" r 25. 

M»*etino of \apol'’oji III 'in i i il .-i .>t 'itt:.-.ii l, .Sep. 

teiiibrr 25 Tin* ic.irri viri of Jjii. I ii‘. \ i. .i* .1 l>v < ’ohii < ' noplM ll, 
Noeeni •'pf 22. l*-*.ith .)[ .Sir ii pi. il.iv!<Mk -it, Ah«ml'.e.ih, NiCv- 
ember 25 (horn, 1/V5I. Peimii,i:.|' ■ i-i -iiid r.ptui.* of t'lnton 
by Paijjjlii'h an I KiPiich, r''*'-i iu'" : 2'. jV. < ml war in K ito'e., 
<Mid oi D‘"'*'‘;iib*T S.i'ial Sri< !p «■ .\''o ei ' loti foijiidi d. Montt'*ni-. 
tuiinrl be'^nn. 'f ii.it- '*'biioM oi itp TiAirnunfj 1^57- 

I S72, L’V I «:*_;- 1 ]fi,!yiunifrj fi'i-'-t pnl'li .iinl. 

I'i.’iS Di'itli of Mn-'hal li'i.li l.'l \ , l.iini:ii \ 5 fl'oili I7<W»). 
Or,^i!ti att'"!n]iL.s to -.ijiiale N ipolpon III., l.um.irv 14. Lann>*!» 
of tin* “ tjreat K intfTM,’* .biiin irv .*U. lb* mn.iUon of l.oni I'.iInnT- 
ptou, Febrnurv 2n. The Dei by nnnisTiv in -lalle.l, Ki-bm-ny 
27 I’tie Li\ lIl^.;'’tone »*.\}»erlitii»n sails, M.ir* ii lo, Sir;?<'of laiekmov 
be,ij:iu', M.'irch S; the town takin, .Mar'b P» 21. Miiineyoia ad- 
milled a Slate of tin* Cllioli. .MaV 11. C.i)t1nie I>f Uie P(*lbo 
forts by Fai}<li*»b and Pren.-h, May l‘.h Citait eniplinn of Ve.suvdus 
^he^iii'.,. May 21. (Jwalioi n* .taken by Sir llo;.di Ko'-e, and Simlia 
ridnstate-l, dum* 10. Treaty of Tient.-;in eorn Imli-d, .hirn* 2ft. 
Property ^pialiffation of memlur.'iof ji.nTniment aboli.sbed by Act 
p.i.-.ed, June 28. .7**\v.s Keln-f Vet p-is^ad, duly 2‘{. Visit ihe 


August 4, f>- Death of (Icorge Combe, August 14 (l'.n*n, 17S8). 
Atloutio cable, completed, and tirst message rcv.tti\i*d, Augu.st 2<l. 
The Daoiihian Principalities constilutwi, August 20. ('ninnuTeial 
Jl^twcen - Great Kritaiu and dapa; .signed, August ,;i6. 

tmnsmn^diru^^^ the C oinpuijy to the C.’row'f* 
^gte^bw Death of- November 17 (born about 
17/0); - Trial of,. (?0unV at Paris, Novembei 25. 


1859. Mirumon prcBideut/Of ft., , Death uf Henry 

tlalhim, Juiiiiary 21 (born, 1778jt. ceiilenaiy of tho 

birtli of llurus. January 25. ‘ DcaUi;^^ r^i^U'Vcsi'o Junuury 
28 (born 1798). Oregon adMittcd- a 4^0% Uiiiou, Feb- 


, pt'-iiil"-i’ 5 (bom, I7ic'). 

I lij'l Ni'lioDiui, S' pfeiidM 1* 

111 ll.iv'-loik, ,''i ]'t. oi!" r 25. 

I ii'il* I 11 .il .>1 'lit:. -.11 1, Sep- 
1. ii( .1 bv .^ji* < ’oliij < ' iniplu 11, 
il.iv-l'M k 'it Ah«ml'.iKh. No’y- 
' ■ J'l 'i;i-l c.ptuif of t'liiion 
2'. jV. t lul wnr in K ao'e., 

■ • ei'i'it; f'lijiidid. Mont < '-ni-. 
i Up fr’,'<->'lr TiAitntiitfj 1^57- 
/ / p!ll»li .iie‘l. 

'I \, 5 fliolll 17<W»). 

‘■•)n III., l.iiiii.irv 14. I/inn>-!» 

II-- mn.iUon of l.oi'i I'.ilnn-r- 


A pril 27. Declaration of war agaimt Victor Emmanuol, 

A pril 27. The AiiKtriari army ' 0r68iioa;.ltt%;\Tlt^ino, April 29. 
DtickraHoTi of .wfii*; against AusMa 111., May 3. 

Death of Alexander voii llnmbuldty May Mattlo 
of Monte.hello, May 20. Garibuldji oooupi^.Oomd^'Atay 27. Battle 
of Magenta, June. 4. Death of David Oox» (hotn, 1783). 

Entry of Napoleon and Victor Emmanuel iuta* Julian, June 8. 
Annexation of Lombardy to Sardinia. fyrocIaliEl(Ledi:, , D^oath of Prince 
jMi*tiernich. June 11 (born, 1778). \JU*.eigniiti5d' -df. the Derby 
ijviiiii.tiy, June 17. PalTner-stoii nduietrYiL SupuUe 

Freru'h and English sdna*lron on the P«hO;,i,»mhe,'Sl*f; 257 Battle 
of Solfcrino, Jnne 24. Volimieer JUOTC!mdn,t ini'. EnglaV^d, Jnno. 
Meeting of tlio ETiiperors Francis Joseph 'luifil 'Nwlcon Ul. at 
Vill.'ifrane.a, July 7. Treaty signed, July- tilt CoiiliBC^tion of 
Cbun b pioperty in Mexico by Juai*ez, July iDv 7 Acts for esUb- 
lisbiueiiL of le.serve force.s of sc.ainen and soldim p^ed, August 
12. Seliainyl eajitured by the Hussiarus, August 2.0. Couc.onlat 
btdween lu»!ue and Sjniin, August 26, . Death- of Leigh .Hunt, 
August 2S (liorn, 17i''4). Death of Tsambanl K. Septcmlicr 

1.5 (born, ISoft). Death of KoTieit StophoDSOii, October 12 (bom, 

1 ). N cgTo in.su rr»*(‘tion at H arper’s .F orry, V Irginia, under J olm 
Brown, Oeiober 17 ; Brown hnuged, December 2. Spain dfclarea war 
.'igaiii.st .Maroct*o, <lctober22, Dc..MlM>f Ludwig l^>hiv October 22 
li»orii, 17v*^4). dVeaty of Zurich signiMi, November l6/.. of 

Washingioii Trnng, Novtuid/ r 28. SRcdiiT in, ‘c0n«)4tUtion pro- 
claimed, December 7. Death of Do Qamcoy, Decewher/ii (bom, 

1 7Sft). Death of Lord Mac milay, Decerabor 28 (born, .iSOO). The 
Victoria Bridge*, Montreal, opened. I^aka Nyassa 03tplow‘d by 
Livingstone*. (»oorge Eliot’s Adam publiBhud:'* Darwin. s 

(frill ill of Sjiccien, Ewahl’a (-fenichichic dr-s VoIHb COmidetccL 

Sir. \V. IIairn)toa’.s /jcctures im M(’ta.physi& (comidctftd, 1861). 
Tbreekpiay*s ririjiiihimi. ( Vira/itf^ ;Vff(/(m?t<?.CStablisll^^ 

l-'-fto. Oi'iieral Prim defeats the Moors at :^Ca3tillc3oB, Juim- 
jvi-y 1. fount Cavonr pTcsieient of the council •4(| ,rie\v king* 
el'nii of Duly, January 21. Tre..aty ed commerce bctwcoii (ii*eat 
I’litain unci France .signeel at Paris, January 23. Tettiau tak«« 
iiv O’Doiim ll, Fedwiniry 6. l)c.atli of Sir Wiiliaui. Najiier, Ee'-bru- 
arv 12 (burn, 1785). Ultimutuni of Great Britain aimt to Chinese 
r.dve rrinicnr, March 8. Iiisnrrcrtion in Sicily, March 15. Death 
ui Mrs Jameson. Marcli 17 (born, 1796), Atinoxation' of Tasoany 
iu Saidiiii.i, Male di 22. Cession of Savov and. Nice’ to., Franco by 
h.' tty uf Turin, March 24. Treaty of peace b^tWOftU and 

^l.'inlrco, .\pril 2ft. De*nth of Theodore Parker; .May^ lO .'(born, 
15^ in). J-apaiM'se emba.sHy recedved at ,’W<«ih}ii^j^^nj; 'May' 14- * 
I’ah niio cntcri'd by Garibaldi, May 27. TrandfeJC ol'.^^iivoy and . 
Ni-*c to tin.* Fre*rie*]i cmi»m*, June* 14. First royng^of tW '**0reat 
E.i.-»l<*i II ” ai’ioss the Atlantic, June 17 to 27. ' Mclazzo, * 
.him* 2e». iMri.s.q.acre.*s of Mrtronite*9 by Uie Drtiaes ih Syitia, May 21 
and July 9. Ihinec* of Wulc.s Bails for LVnada anU'/ibe , Ifnitfed 
Sfati-s, July 9. Insiinectiou at Naples, Augufst Of tho 

'r.Lkii forts by Ihc allied French and Kngllshvf^^ctjies^'’ 21. 
o.ciipution of Tirntsin, August 2Jh Gatihalili. eftwfi J^aples, 
S‘-]*b ifibpr 8, and prcKdaims Victor EintnaitUel, The 

alHts advam e on Peking, September 9. ‘ 'tbo 


Slates of ihe CTuiri'h, Sepletnlicr 11.- Il«i.lh: 

Srjiti nib<*r 21 (born, 1187). Cajiitulfttitlh 

dini.iiis S« pU rnber 29. Garibeilqi dufd.tf|^he;.ll^^iit^s at ihe 


dini.iiis S« pU rnber 29. Garibeilqi dufc4«tf|^h^;.N^{H)lit^s at the 
Volturno, Dclolu-r 1. Sumroer paluiso China 

sm ki'd by tin* French, Oe’tobew ft. New-! GOlid^t^oh. pf Austrian 
Mupirn (sbiblisln;«l by imperial diplom^^di^lgiMw^^Ttva^ of 
pi*.it*e signe*d at Peking, Octoirpr..ft4, 

Dundonuld, ( )ctober 30 (born, 1775). Siciliob 

to Sanlinia annonn<!od, NoverubefFV'. 

the* Ainurliy iiiiasia, November. 14. N,nv- 

emb<*r 28 (born, 1791). Dciath of Dj? E|S^i|wAd,:|Ei*fciir, Decem- 
ber 2 (liejrii, 1792). Soobssion of the Union, 

December 20. * Annexation Nj^les, and 

Si<‘}lv to dominion.^ of Victor Speotrum 


n end the PrincM t.'oiiHUl to 


fioleoii III. at Cliei'bemrg, 


her 2 (liejiii, 1792). Soobsslon of the Union, 

December 20. * Annexation ^oF^O Nj^les, and 

Si<‘}ly to dominion.^ of Vifitxir Speotrum 

analysis established liy of oil- 

. ' ^ T., -vriiV-A 



1861 - 1867 .] C H K O N 

wells in Pennsylvania. Tlie “ Warrior,” first British ironclad 
Btoiiriier lamicheif. £!ssffys and Rmhcvs laibUslitid. Mill's (>?* 

Lilifirfif. • .. ‘ ^ 

1861. William I. k ag of Prussia, January 2. Fumiiio Iti Nortli- 

•vestern ym>\riiices of -'^idia. of MtsfriftHippi' fitw 

Union, January 9; foliWed Alabamd,'Gcofgiv 

Louisiana, and Texas, 1.' 'Kanww admitted^ 

a State of tho of^Men tone* and 

KrMincbmne to Kmnq<si;*^¥6ftl*fia*y.‘'.2/ Confailemto States con- 
stituted u odor pn'sidhnc'# 'ot Jcfibfson "Davis, * Pohniary 4, Captupc. 
of (lacta hy GeniTaf'QifldlfiiiTPcbfaaiy 13. Fh-st Italian parlia- 
ment mpcla at Now constitution of An-strian 

empire decreed Dakota (U.S.) or^nised 

as a territory, 3!ta^^l!^',]'Shiknoipdtion of the serfs in Ktissia 
decreed l»y tho iCiSriyTui^^ Abraham Liu-'clu president 
of United Btatoa, ■ • Title of king of Italy cimferrod 

on Victor Aiinexalion of St Domingo to 

Sniiin, Maiv.h 18.- /'Bt^batdTjneht and ciiidure of Fort Suinter, 
OhaTlestOM, by Confcd^tatcuK,; April PJ, 13.' Secf*.«isioM of Virginia, 
April 17. Jliockjjido of'Sdutlieni. p^^^^ April 19 Stcession of 
Arkansas, May ‘'lemiesse Miiy 8, of N. ('■arolino, May ‘jO. 
Death of Count* 0CiidUP,'.iTffiie 6 (born, 1810). Paper duty in Cn at 
Britain aholishjBd'djjr Adf passfcd June' 12. (Confederate States 
rceognized W-itain and France, . I une 

Death of TiCrd CaMbell,, June 28 (bom, 1779). AhduJ Azi/ sultan 
of the OttomamS' VDeatb of Mrs Browning, June 29 (bom, 
1809 ). Juarex r^^tdent ht M'exih'o, J une 30. ('on federate eongi 
sitaat RklimQ]tdi''VnryJ‘ttly(^^ First battle of Bull Hun (Manassas), 
July 21, VMlfi.6|'‘Qdccn Victoria and the Prince Consult to 
Ireland, August ''2Tri29. * Meeting of Napoleon 111. and the king 
of Prussia at October 6. Seizure of (.'ontWlnate 

cotiimmsioners on ijo-lrd * thc‘ British eteainer “Trent,” Novrm- 
lier 8V they are' skiTandered, December 28. Death of Father 
Laeordaire, November* 22 (born, 1802). Italian .anjh.‘t..sfuh»r h av. s 
Madrid, Novemlieb 23.- ' Jefferson Davis elorteil jm sid^oit of < 'onfodr- 
rate Staten for six ■ years, November Ao. Death of the Prince- ( nu- 
uort, December. 14; (born,* 1819). Ningpo tnkeui l»y the lVpiiig<, 
Decemher 28. Principality of Roumaiiia forincei l)v union oi 
Mold aVtii atnl Vf^aliaeida, Dee.ejnher 23. Siispeii.sion of cavli jKiy- 
luenlH in Poderal fituies, Decemher 31. Posl-Cni«‘<* Saving.-. B ioks 
openixi in Englaud. Stsoim ’waruinga begun by Fil/roy. Stanb-s’M 
EasUm Church published. ^ liyuins add M'oJ^'Vd. xM.wk 

Aluller’a Hm)u;a of • 

1862. DeAth' -of Biot, February 8 (born, 1774). F.ncounter 
between the'' iroriclads “Meitiniao’’ ami “Monileu ” in tin- J.iiim -» 
River, March* 9.,'-^ Earl of Elgin govmior-general of Iiuli-j, Maoh 
13. Japaneso emivassy received by Najioh-on 1 1 1 , , A | u il 1 3. Fr.i ti< •• 
declares wot on ' Mexico,' April ItJ. Surrender of N.-w Oilcan«. to 
the Foderalji, - April 24, , iTa]).inesc embassy readies Fiigh'iid, A fa il 
SO. Opening- of Iiiteriiatibnal Exhibition, South Keusinglnn, 
May 1 • (closed, November 1). Battle of WilliaiuMlmrg, Mav r». 
Ningjio taken by the allies, May 10, Deatli of Ibn-kb-, M.iv 
29 (lioru 1822);; ' jktttles on tlte (’biekahMiuiny (In-loie l;i<-ii- 
mond), June ^li- to 'July 1. Treaty of coinni'-n-e between (bed 
BviUin arid 'Belgium, ' July 23. Death ot e\ jit.-Mdeid V..n 
Buren, July* 24;(l^rni 1782). The “ .•M:ib..uai’' <\->id.d.-i..i,- 
corvette saus- from Liverpool,. July 29. (Jaiili.alli oreu]*Hs 
Caiiiuiu, j^UgUAt 420. CJarihaldi defeated, wounded, and caphiicd 
at A.sprOTiRm'te, Au|CU8t29. ' Second battle of Bull bun, Augud 
so. Oonledcfatcs invade Maryland, September 9, 0. (;onf(*d<u:ite.s 
defeated., -g-tTBouth Mduntnin, September I t ; and at Aiitiet.iui, 
Se.pteniher 4^'-Buspeneion of Habeas Corpus .\e,i in Uiiit«*d 
SeptembeF'Sf^/ Abdication of Otlm, king of (hn-. e, O. tobn 2t. 
Diirtth of Uhloud,, N-OVember 13 (born, 1 787). Ikdll*- <>f Fiv.lc-i i. ks. 
■burg, Demuiiber \3.' toiton Pnmino in f.inKashiM- at its ht-igld i/i 
Dceember.' ' TfwV.rt Speneers First Privo^dfs juiblifd ed, Helm- 
holtz's tchre vojt deh Toneint>Jiudtnujnu 

1868. Prudent' Lincolu prociuims Ibo (/onti-d<-r.ite Sfidis b* 
be in rcbdliob^'-'and (WdareS tlieir slaves free, January 1. Wrrdfiu 
Virginia ad]^itted. .a State of the. Union, Jamiar} 1. !)i:iih «d 
Horace Vyrhet, January 17 (born, 1789). Tieaiy of (onmnn i- 
between Italy, January 17. J smm-l 1‘a‘dia \if ert>y ‘if 

. Ijlsurreetion in Polimd, unth-r I.angi<.\\ u /, 
January March 19. Kebellion of Maoiis in N*>w 

Zeal and, *Jail|^ry^thpy‘UZv defi'utcd, July 17 und .Novc-mber 2 o. 
Marriage of Aici-Priuda of ^Vnles with the Ih’ineess ,\le\.-indi.i nf 
Jlenniark at 10. Prince Willuim (leoigr- df 

niark Hect«fcL{Jfcijfi^ March 18, PuelJa taken hy the 

Fiyuclu of;Sir Cl. ('omcwall Lewis April 13 

(horn, 1806)i^^ ]»^e"^>c^‘:''Ohahcel1or.svillc (lonrr.d “Stoiirwall" 
Jackson 2 (died, May 9). Pm-hlu, Mexico, 

CTilei'od by 1^nblf|ff>,hffd^' l^n^eral Forey, M.ay 17. Vh ksburg 
atbu ked by (>^tAt%ldihi May^ ; surrendero I, July 4. (’;i]jluie 
of Herat by May 26 'Driith of Dost Mahomed, 

June 9. Oenew’Pmy 4^ij[!Ara tho ci^ of Mexico, June 10. Batth*s 
of fiettysbuiig, Jftly'M; .^Dofttbr of Miilready, July 7 (born, 1786). 
Bnrremier of R(l^‘BWsictn to jPederals, July 8. Einpin? of 
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Mexico pmehdined; Maximilian, archduke of Austria, elected 
emperor, July 10. Abolition of the Stdieldt dues, July 16. 
Chattanooga occupied by BVdcruls, SeptcmlxT ]0, Hit tie of 
Chicamfiugii, September 1 9,' 20. Death of Jacob Griruni, SeptMii ! u-r 
^(bom, 1785). De:ithofAn‘hbisliopkVhately,‘Oclob<T8(boni, J7S7). 
rrihec of Soridvrburg-Ghicksbnig proclaimed king of Iknmruk 
aa ^listian IX., November 16. Pritme Frederiek of Augustenbuig 
clainis the ducInV.s of Schleswig-IIoIslein, Novetaber 18. Battle ot 
(’hattanooga, defeat of Confederates, November 24, First Feuiun 
Convention meets at (.Ihieago, November 25. Death of Thacketuy, 
Deuenib(*r 24 ( b.>rn, 1811). ( ’olonso’s Pryifafrurh critically esemnbu’d 
published. (b‘f>rge Eliot's iiOMo/f/. RenanVi Fa: tU Jems, 

1864. Sir Jolm Luwrenee. viceroy of India, .himiary 12. Ger- 
man ulfinialum pn*seiitcd to Deiinuirk, Jaimurv 16- Aiistro-Pru.s- 
siaii army enters llol.-Nfeiu, .bumaiy 21. Evaluation of the Ihuine- 
werk, February 6. \ isit of (hiribrildi to England, A]-nl .3-27. 

Seizure of Cliineli.i L.>l;iieh'. hy Sj^in, Ajiril 14. Coptuiv of Duppel 
hy Pimrians, A j'lil 1 s. lius^ian ciunpiest of Cireji.^ista ’'ouiplebd. 
Death of IVlevtube^ i, Ms*, 179-1). Siispujision of lio^tihties 

ill SehleH^^ig, M.'iy ^ ' Di.ilh of N. H.-iwlliorue. May 19 (born, 
1804). ( ‘es.--i()n of lo'-i.iu j-laiids lo (mmiim*, May 28. Arrival of 

the cinjieror M iviuiiii'iu Mj-vIiu, M.iv 29, Tiie “ Alabama” sunk 
by tlie “ Keiil.sage,” y,\\ ( ‘]o f boiiig, .)un<‘ 19. Hostilities ri-M'lu* d 
in Denmark, June 26. N ml mg i./ i n fiouj the T.n pnig.-i, Jiilv 19; 
j (-ml of the rebel I iou, K* |i, 1 dI | > 1 :. .live SI.ix i- .hjue 2.‘1. 
Beif.ot Draiige riots. Ai -mis lo • ■•'iputloii of Atlanta by Fedc- 
S«*pli‘inb< r 2. Kv :<< i .* 1 i’ i • b-. tin Funf b in two u-ars 

agri‘«‘d to, SeptemlnT i:> h iib oi W. U. I .mdor, Sept.-mber 17 

(born, 1775). Tivoly .if ).i i. ^ Iti'Ai.-u Iiiuinark, Jhlls.sii^ jiid 

I .\u.‘dri:i signed at \ iinni, is '.ni.. i :;o ii i!i!;.-d, Noseiuber 16). 
Nivs«l:i adluitUd a .'sl il.- i.f ili- ri-.cii, <». lolur ol, l>i*at]l of 
D.ixid Ihibiils Noicii’l r ‘,r. (*'i;iu. l'i9Ct). Savannah 

oe<-ut»i«‘d bv (ooii r.il Sheiui.m. 1 in « ii.! • r ‘M (om\.i Convenlioii 
for relij‘f oi tlio AMiundo.l in w.ii i.ir. .i ii. 1. 1\\ u.-miit.' inliodijeed 

by N(*Im- 1 Tonuysoii’s / w>iv/< .//i/( , jiiMolj.ii, .N. w inMi’s^lpo/w/fa 
Fitn,iitn, 'r-iiue*-'. //( s'lw/*' n'> /> ./.'v'w/. »*. 

l.‘<65. Di-ath i»f Pioiidlioii, .l.niu.iiy 1 9 (i (-! II, I'oio), '1‘realy of 
pe.'ici* betucen .Sjj.iin :nid r. iu, J;'UU.o\ 25. < »• i up iti'in of (’huiles- 

ton bytoiicnl (lilliti-iiir, I tl'iii.irA 17 'ibcJir.t T. Irgiaiu T* '’cived 
1)1 London dir<-<-t from Kun elite. M m li 1. Pi-udi'il Idu'.oln 

enti-iN upon .se<-ond ti-iii» ot olli. . M o. It 1, l».,ilh of Cob'leii, 

.\piil 9 (born, l'*Ut). l.’loKmorhi ( )if» i» d ii\ ‘oijej.tl (bunt. April 
Sinn mb r of ( iuii i.il 1 m, \-> a . iu.ji lou of 

limoln, .Vpnj 14; vie* pi. iieul \i:di.’.\ J. bn oii sm Metis hiin, 
Ajiril L5. P.ii.ig’iMv d'-i 1 IP - w ii ou .Mgenime ( 'ouf. lirr.ition, 
j A]»)il HI. Alli.im-e bitWMii 1 aiel .*» igriiiim- < 'oii- 

j ft.b niioii. May J. (’aplipi .ii To i Ur.! I’tvi-', .M.i\ lo, and end 
ot Aineii. ill A\.ir. lt.di..jiM ! ot go\ . : nin i.Mi i . ri’eMi d to Flmence, 
Mivll. Dealhol 1 . .-i. h.Aiii. .j.im 2*^ i boi u, 1 7 '•'>). Dentl) of 
j Fioi.— «n* Ayiomi, .\iigti * 1 I’lom. i>r;!, of .'^ir WiDiani 

J Hooke), .XngM-sl 12 lloiii, . o-i \ I u: i'Mi of (l:e-tein, rc* 

.‘{.'•ling D.mi-sli .hii-lu. , 'v’pjn-l 11. A. M‘.’..'*ioij ui ity beiween 
(.pal Ibit.im and riu-fi'. ri'.. bbieb i j.''ri ju l/igl.fji.l, 

j Jiil\ ()<•). .iu-t. Ami I ol I . 'll ,ii !■ i.lfi.-, iu ipioui, Sijilrinbi-r 
j 1.5. .\i*gp» liofs it M-.r 111 ll-\, .t.i'i' p I, i'--p.}.. r 11. Itf.itli 

..r l.'iol l\djm-)Nton, tirt-l-i Is |Io'U, loi^-M-tl 

111 a lool of tb.- tre 1 u:\’. i 19. i. 1.1 If kii.g of fbft 

I'.-lcim-, 1 I Id. I \.i' iii. oKi] lo-.iiv i.fdwttM tl.t- iT liritam 

ami A'l.^hn, Pi'ia-mi i-i H'. si.iinv ■li..-:, br.i m F tilted States, 

1 '.•reiubor IS. |>‘-.irii o! Ipo.iik.i i’lI-Uir', D-'tl.dnj ;iJ (bt.ru, 
isdj> Lei-kv’.s ^ o / r'/.;,., lonl. 

t\l'''-\ *S tyUi /(lUflt. 

Isoil. Sii-.pem-.ioii of II. li. (’oipii \t I iu Ip-'. ii'!. Fcbrn.iry 17. 
Driilir.f Dr AV b.-u . li. M .p b o ■! i". K'lj) Hi.jtb of Kcble, 
M Ip b 99 (boin, 17lej) 'lIi.i'iM !• Iu.. !. ! ia.md Italy i-igm-d, 
M.'’'-|i 97. Ikuiib irdira-iit . f \ am 'Ll'."' . >/’ mi-b tin I , Map'll 31. 
('t\il liigbt ^ llill ] . 1 -,. d l.\ r..'^ ( . M p . . App.l 12 TiiU.m ('lu.ilej: 
of linbi ii/olli-i'n i-li'otr.! III., no!. : oi i. .i la PHI, .\pril ifi.r Sospen* 
.-■ion of Lank of I'.rn^! iml Ui , . r c<\ M '■• 11. K. man r.dds into 
(’.mad.i, M.iy 31 ami 9imt , . i-. a '..u .f Hal -.m < 'orpnsA.ct in 

t.’iiMil.i, Jum- S. Lr.i'-'-ii ui;’-, o-.- Ip.* , < in.arii. (.'oiitedcralkrti, 

June 1 1. L!u-.vlaiis . ii!i i " ■•■ i ' i ill m.iver, June 1,5. Aiistrhi 
dei lip s \\ ;ir, .tune 17; I'p I. J- '■ 1 HaK,J;me20, ltn1i.iU!{ 
del* aN*d .it ( 'usP) / I. Jm . }. 1.5 i di.-tloimi tin* Kn‘sell TUini.slrv, 

.luni‘26. Snip'll !< ' ol Ha’ ....ii.m .p m\ . June, 29. L) UHsians defeat 
Au.-hi.iiis .Tt S ol.iu.u lo ), AudJtd i-Lde^ Veuetia 

to Frame, Julv ;5 ! '.< H.-rby jiimVtiy inter otllee, July 6. 

< k-«Mip.«lioii of I J .dl.foil ! \ L' ■; ,m Jnly HI. Hattie of Lim^h, 
July 20. I’p’lm ill ' of pi im- .-igm-d at Nikol.sbiirg, July li' 
Insiinveti*in ui < *p P , .Vu;pn t. Tmaty * ! ))• ae.- 1 eiv.ia ii Austria .in.i 
Vnis.si.i sigiiMl >t Lr.i'.^'ie, A'lmne^t 2,k Tnaty <if p.M e Intuec!) 
Aiistri'i niid Italy sigm‘*l a* NH'iiiui, ^lct*>!ii;T 3. Noirh Hr-rman 
Confederal iou foiim.if A.iigu.ri Oitob.'l. Vem.-tla ut.ited to Ui.ly, 
Noveinbi-r t. llouir e\ .11 ti.'.ted .1 ^ the Fn m b, 1 »eu mhi-r 3- 11 
Fuc Iltiido publi-dinj. S\\j)iburne\s /V'n.w (Hol /’.-//ou’.v. 

1867. Dr.it!)of VielorC’oUoiii, Jamiary Htboru, 1792). Scldtiswig 
Ifuliktein ineorpor.ited with Prussia, J.imiuiy 24. Jluugarian con* 

V, .. . 9S, 
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stltution Frbnury 7. Fust passugi* of a ship tlirouj^h 

til*.' Sin /. r.iu.i], Ivbniary 17. FtMiian a^^tatioa in IrelJimi, Fel)- 
ruiiry-M:ir«'h. NnhiMska aiimitlml a Stat« of tliu Union, March I. 
(Vssioiiof Kussiaii Ann rica to United States, Alarfh 13. Kvaciia- 
tion of M**.xii o by th»4 French, March 16. Iiitcruational Exhibition at 

I • . . ...... I \ ■i.-il 1 /..1r\r<j./l I I ti 1 f«M £\f I 


lWlj|)< lOI >*1 tl.\liliiilrLii ui w riiu'i at ti, .lujiu xa* ..^uiLii 

(Ifini.in constitution prtunuljj;uit‘cl, .June 2.'i. SiiUaii visits Paris, 
JiuMJ 30, Lomlnn, July 1 l’. New Kefona IJill passed for Englainl, 
.\ugUHt 15 (for Scotl.'iii'l auil IreJand, tlnly 13, lS<b'<). Death of 
Faraday, August *J5 (boin, 1 7ol ). I'nissi.iii gninson witlidniwii from 
Luxembourg, September 8. Fiist di‘t:ii?hmeii!-of British cxfieditioii 
against \bv«siiii;i leaves Ad<'ii, Septrinb»r .luare/ rc-cltvted 
piesidciit of Me.\ieo, October. Oaribaldi occnpii s Monti* Kolondo, 
i\ud thle.iteus Koine, October 2b. Fr« ncli troops enter Kome, 
October 30. Italian troops pass Ibmi.ni tionticr, < K tober 30. 
Oafilialdi dctealcd cl Aleut. nia, No\cinb. i !’> ; aip stcd, Niueinlier 4. 
AiineXiitiou of t’o. Inn C’liin.i to !■ i.mcc. ( 'b nicei Soi u-ty ••stablisbed 
in London. I’lrsl vul. of FriM-uian ''' Loifjih J piibli%lievl 
(oomplet-'l, 

l>.*ath of P»i’*nv.stcr, l''ebnMrv 1 •* m. !7^1 ) Oi‘ci:'Mliou 
of Asuneit)!!, l^^aglKly, by the .illn Ki ''in.irc ‘Jl. jb‘*.ign:iiii)ii of 
Lord Delin', Febru.iry 25. linj" I'Meni v'f Ibi'.idcijt .lolnison, 
February 25. Magibda b'mii'.ii i-d m-l l.ilci-!! by Sir K. N.ipii r. 
King Tlieodoie killed, Apiil 1.^ j»c.ili ot Mai-Ji.il .^.irvac/, 
vVpril 23 (born, 1S<*0). De.itii 't !.<>■. i lirnMe.bani, .Ma\ 7 (Imuii, 
1779). Saniaveaud oeeupie.l be ibi- miis. M.-iy It. Dc.ith nf e\- 
preMde.ut Buchaiiiin, .lutie I J’rnice Mii liael III. 

of Seivia assas.-inated at llfi '. i I , .Iniic lo; Alil.m (.)bivuovi- h 
ju'oelahned jn'inee, .Inly 2. U'n noii e\ ice lU il i-\ rar.igUM^ans, 
,1 lint* 25. Uabul rccoier' d by S!n ic .\li. Nctond 11. hismTecti.*n 
ill Sp.iin, Septoinlier IS. hi.iih ni I'e.ui Milin.m, ScpteinlMi ‘Jl 
(born, 1791.) Battle of Ali-'l- mlnr 2'* 0”‘‘* Isabella 

leaves Spain, .Septenibri I'o r* n. j d Pnin ii-ciivej at M.idiid, 
October 7. De.jth cf lb»-'. li, 'Hj'-!' 13 (bom, 1792i. KeM'j-- 
iiiition of Disr.icli, D>'c< inb- : J. lie <dad''l'nii I'li.'iJ'fiy in oilier, 
Deecinber 9. ^llr.■l;;Il.l^au tb if*'d and d< -tioied at Villet «. 
December 11. Loid .M ivts Jo\, i il cf India, Dcei-mlier JO. 

1.^69. Death of 2" (boui, 17921. tlemral 

('Jralll plesidt'/it of riib'd '• ., M l^•b 4. liiidsoii’.s P.iy 
Tern lory ceded to tie* iioau. Api! 9. .\r.irdi d Sen ;i no regmt 
of Spain, .bine 1.4. (rid.i i‘|.iij -h I)is<*.sl.ildisbnient Aid pas ed, 
duly 20. Videnci 1 sc *1 {.y K. pnb'ie 111 OcIoIut 11; htoiined by 
trOVerument troiij.'-, ll'to'.ii I<‘. of isamte-ltrUM*, o, t 13 

(iioiMi, b*>ol). Il'Mtij of tb • i 111 05' 1 )ei by, i li-iober 2 ; (bom, 1799) 
Formal opening of ti‘" S.c, ('.inib Nov mber 1 7. Ibicihe ibiiiw.iy 
eoTiijib-ted. L» . iv ', ’1 h.dt >i‘ d/i Manih jiiildidod. 

1 S 70 . Pi'' od- nl liOjM- , ot I’ai.igiiav, detc.itcd and killed 
at lattlo of Aijaidai'oi, .M.uili 1. Iie.ilb of rji.iib.', Dickeii’', 
June 9 (b.irij, I'l'i’i. Abic'iiion o| I .du 11a II. of .'^pai'i, .bine 
2.5. SpaTii**’!! fio'*. II o2« ■■! t.» Id'iii i laopi.M of lloli. u ollein 
Sigirianngi- n, .bi!v 1. , 1 , 010111 .. cdi it\ l''n'rjeb (lovernnu nt, 

July tk Ini llid'llit V ol {b.i- )'o]ie \ri!,*d bv tbe .m 

('oundi, .Inly 18. l-iii'-c d < I iIim v'lj- a.r:iin.g l’iii‘.*-ia, .Inly 
19. Abrogation of ti-e < 0 : 1 . .,i;,,t \\ith Austn.i. .Inly 30. Tin* 
Irish Land Aet p;is;«-d. A.iyi-t 1. .\U.ick on >a.icbrnck by tlie 
Freii'di, Angn.'i 2. 1 n n !i d'-f- al- 1 at Wo* iT.'i .ind Speiriiein, 

August 0. I' b liieli! J V I' diic .♦ >. ill \e1 ba Liiel.ind jiiid W.iles 

y):i.ssud, Augii'4 tb I' l'l'ir tic 1 'lili ii-r us.n'-li v m Fi.inoe, August 
9; (A'lint Falikio tirst niiir,sT< i I^i-bal o' l''iviicli .il Lr.iveloito, 
August is. Kittle 0 : Si dm, .'‘>1 p’.-nii'in’ 1. Sui lender of \.'ipo]i-on 
to the king of • if'‘'iii!ion of llie Frenidi .nniy, 

September 2. Jb'V oiilt’'»li il I'.slI'N. lb pulibe [Uoi l.noied, 
Setitemlicr 4. Fiigiil oi tlie iiiiin-.,. Italiin t root-s euti r I’.ip.-il 
t'nlt.MV, Si pt' m!.er 17 I’.iri. .ii'.'i‘ted by t -i nnan.s, Septumbi i 
19. Koine f»e. npii'd by It dc, rjoips, vS.*pteni]ier 2n. ^'ani- 
tnl.iii'iu of .Slrad.airg, .S. pf. <r o-t *.>. Ver.s.iilles i’'-e Imm.I- 

imvbis of king of I’lus-i,,^ (», lnijii 5 Ibnne and ibe l\ii»d 

tail s *init‘*il t.o till* kiiigdo.n *•' liil*, Octo'n'r '.1. <)ib*.ius 
taken byC.i’i.-ril Von der Taim, <»-io:..r 11 lii.irliof (bmi.il 
K. K. bee, O.’i.iber 1.3 (liorn, 1 1* -1! ..f Mel/, ()i|i.].el 
< 'finiiJiuni*.! ijjNiirie,i'tion .»t < > ■'' Ih-r .’1 Ku ea.-i llinovs oil' 

obligatioM-i of to :il,y of iS.'a’, lesp.-i Img oeiitivdit \ of ilo* Ll.aek Sea, 
()'d<‘i»ej M. Duke of Ao’ita elceiid 1. me ,,f Sp.nn, November 10. 
Ka\ari:i e],ri im Voltb (Jermail coiifedemliiiii, \o\emb«r 23. Dejith 
of .Vlex.jii jie liiiiua*!, I)e/Muiiber 5 (liorn, r-No;;), (iejinan einjiiie 
declarc'l, i embei JO. 'I’onrs siirreiulernl, but not ocenpied by (Jer- 
iiir'ins, December 2 1, M.arahal I’rim -’.hot .it M.idrid, Deeeiuber J.s ; 
died, 3n. Mont (5 ni-j liiniiei < ojuplcted. 

- 1871. L ’ Mans oi:- tipisd by Dei mans, Jauii.t, y 12. KingAVilliam 

of l*nissia p!'oe,I'nine<l eiupiuor of (lerniaoy at VersailJe.s, .l.aniuiry 
18. Battle, of St b>iieutin, January 19. Iiombardrncnt of St. 
l)eiii*» beintu, Jatniary 21. (7n]ntnlalioii of I’arifi, •binuary 28. 'rial 
tinny of Douibaki inleinud in Switzerland, Febrimiy 1. National 
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Assembly mee.h^at Ilordt‘aiix, Febru.ity 12. At. Thiers chief of the 
executive, February 17. I'reliminaiies of peace. sigj.oiJ, Fehj uary 28 ; 
ratilied, March 1. Paris entered by <Jermiiii.s/Alar>Ji 1 ; e\aciiati d, 
Alarch 3. Communist revolution at Furiy Muivh IS. Narfonal 
Assembly meets at Versailles, March 20. ;%* < .Mnuiune prorlnimed 
at Paris, March 38. Capture df Herat, by Yakoob Khan, son of 
Shere Ali, May 6, Treaty of AVtwliingtou, May 8 (ratiriud, May 
21). Dofinitjvo treaty of iieace between France and German v, 
May 10 (luliliod, May 31). Trial of the Tichborne case in 
Common Pleas begins, May 11; enda,JIarch 6, LH72. Death 
of Sir John Jlerschel, May 11 (born, 1793). J[3eatl» of Auber, 
May 13 (born, 178t). Paris entered by Versailles army, May 23, 
'Fhe Tuilcries, Louvre, Palais Royal, &c., burnt by corninnni.sts, 
May 24. Arclilushop of Paris shot, Alay 24. . Bud of insurreeiion, 
May 38. Seat of Italian Government frauaferred to Kuiiie, July 
1. M. Thi<‘rs appointed [ircsidcnt or the rnpiiblic, August 31. 
Ihurliase system in British army abolished by Royal VVarnint, July 
20. Death of Ibiui dc Kock, August (born, 17l)‘l). Fotnnd opening 
of Alout tVnis tunnel, September 17. Slave enumcijuitioii bill 
])ass<Ml by R-uiate of Brazil, September 27. (Jiieiigd burnt. 
Dctober.s in. Alabama Arbitrafiou Ooimnission inerts at Goneva, 
DcccihImt 18 (awonl signed, September 14, 3872). Britisli 
( ‘oliimbia iueorjior.itcd with jMndjiion of Canada. Darwin's Ihscnit 
* if Man published. George Middle nntreh, 

1872. A-^-isMiiuition of J.ord Alavo in the Andaman Islands, 

Frbniury 8 (born, 1822). Lord ’Northbrook viceroy of India, 
Febru irv 2‘.l. Dculb of tiiii.seppe Ma/dni, Maich lU, (bom, 18n5). 
Dulcli pDssessions on the Gold (Joast transferred to Gii^at Ilritain, 
.Vpril »i. (’arli*-! insiinvelioii in Spain, April 32. Gitat eruption 

of Vesuvius, April 24 May 1. Expulsion of Jesuits by Gernmu 
Keiebsiag, June 1 9. I )< a( b uf President Juarez, July 1 8 (born, 1 so9). 
The Jbilbd .Vel pasM'il by English parliMiuciit, July 18. Kxtiadiiion 
lie.iiy bcIwe.Mi Gieal liiitsiiii and Belgium concluded, July 31. 
Japanese embassy airives in Fngbiud, August 17. Ku)t.sat Brlfsut, 
August Id ‘22. De.ilb ot Dr Mcrlii d’Aubignfi, October 19 (born, 
1791). Public griming tables, Baden- Baclon, (Jo.se(l, Gctolier 31. 

< '••iumei(‘ial treaty beiwci-n France and Frighmd, Novembir 5. 
Island of San Juan evaciuited liy Britisli troops, according to aw'.u’d 
of G’eriiian Kisifieror, Novembir22. 

1873. Death id Napoleon 11 1 at Chi.MrIhurst, Janmiry 9. Death 
of l^»id Lytton, J.iiiiiaiy 18 ^i» n-ii, 1805). Abdication of King 
Amadeus of Spain, Fibruary j^l. Kqmblioaii go vurnment adopted 
1)\ the Coitf.s. Gtiieial Grant pres i It t of \Jnitcd States (second 
turn), March 4. International exlubiliou at Vicmia opened, 
.May 1. Iteatli of Dr Liviugst<uu‘., in Central Africa, May 4, (born 
1M3). Di’ath of Joliu Stuait Mill, May 8 (born, 1806)- Kesigna- 
lion of M, TJiors; Miusbal Alae.inahou president of the French 
lb*piiblir. May 2 k Autonomy of Fgyjd conceded by the sultan, 
June 8. Kliiva taken by Ku.ssians, June 10. Tlio Ashautaeadufealcd 
by tbe Kngb^h at FlmiTia, June 13. Visit, of the shah of Persia 
to Fiiglami, Jiifio 18 July 5. First reaeptiou of foreign minister!* 
bv emperor of China at Pi-kiu, Juno 29. Cominunkst ri.'jiiig in 
Spain, .luly 10. Insurrei'tioTi at CartHgeini, July 14, Don (’arlo» 
n-ioit.i'M Spain, July IG. New treaty of commerce between 
I'hu-d'iiid Jiud Franco .signed, July 23. Payment of Alabama 
indemnily by F.iiglaud, Sepbonbor 9, Kvaciialion of French 
Idiitoi y l)y Gurmau.s, Scpleiiiber IG. Death of Sir Bdwiu Landseer, 
O 'tulM.i 1 (born, 1802). Trial of MuibIuiI Baza inc begins, October 
G; lie i.s i.cntenceil, Drceiuber 10. Encjudieiil letter of Pius IN. 
against “ Uld Gat bolics,” November 21. Dutch expedition lands 
at Ai< hin, November 28. Death of Agassiz, llecetfiljcr 16 (born, 
1807). Su])reuie Gouit uf Judicature Act j)a.<)8ed. 

ls7k Gimp d’fttat at Aladrid by Gentinil Pavia, January 3. 
M.iisbal Serrano head of fJie jiew Govorninent, SiUTftiidcr of ('aria- 
gena, J.iiiiisiTy 12. of CoomaHsio by Sir O. Wolseley, 

Fi'bniary 1. Death of Strauss, Fobniaiy 8, (holm 1808). Resig- 
iintloii of the (Badstouc ininist.i y, Fobmary 17. Mr Disraeli prime 
niinisler, February 18. The Ticbbonie claiinatit, after 188 day.** 
iiial, is fmind guilty of perjury, February 38. Death of Onirks 
Sunmei, Man h 11 (born, 1811). Visit" of the czar to England, 
M.ty 13-21. Death of Van de. Woyer, May 23, (hbni 1802). 
MimsIi.'iI (’om ha killed ill eng:igcm«nt with Oavllsts near Kstella, 
June ‘28. Spam deelar.d in a statu of sicgc, July X9. Escape of 
Mardial P.a.'iiiie; fiom ]uiaon, August. p. Death of Guizot, St-p- 
leinber 12 (born, 1787). tVaMioii of Fiji Islands^ to England, 
September 30. Death of Tisedicudorf, Dooember 7 (born, 1816). 
Prince Alplioriso prordaiiiied king of Spain, December 30. Transit 
of Venu.s, Tk*cember9. Towglnjued glass invented, Sujternatuml 
published. 

1875. J)i*p(jsitioii of the Gaik war of Baroda* April 23 Tl»o 
Aretii- i-xiM'dilion (“AbrCand “Discovery’') soils from Poi'tsmouth, 
.M ay 29. G leat flfwds at Toulous*.*, J line 24 ; and at Hnda, J umP26. 
( 'it jnlel of Sco d' U rgcl, last Carlist fortress in Catalonia, siirreiiden*d, 
August 27. Occupation of Kliokand by Russiatis, September 16. 
Piim e (if AVales sets out on visit to ludia^ October 11. Purchase 
by England of Khedive/s shores in Suez Gaud atmounced, Noi em- 
ber 30. Tennyson’s Quun Mary published, <W. L. R. C.) 
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CH1?0N()METKH, :i watch of 8i)ecia] construction to 
measure lime vtith great accuracy, chiefly used in determining 
tljo longituile al; jiea. See Clocks and Watcitics, 

, * CIIIMJDLM- a'^U.own in Bohemia, Austria, situated on 
the Chrudiinkii, a tributary of the Elbe, about 63 miles 
E.S.E. of PnaguG. It iar the capital of a circle, and has a 
district court-house. There are five churches in the town, 
besides a monastery of the Capuchins, a high school, an 
inlirmary, and an alms-house. Calico-printing is carried 
on to some extent. Population, 9400. 

OHJIVSIPPUS (c. *280-206 B.a), one of the greatest of 
the Stoics, was born probably in 280 b,c., at Soli, in 
Cilicia. Beiiig robbttf of his property, he visited Athens, 
and attomled'th 3 lectures, possibly of Zeno, and cjsrtaiiily 
of Cleanlliea. The latter he succeeded as rec*og]^i/L^d ebiof 
of the school. lie is also said to have beim insiru<‘ted in 
the doctrines of the MiddY* iicademy by AitcmIuiis and . 
Lacydes. Chiy^sippus tlie author of a prodigious nund»i r I 
of works, wLicli, though extremely prolix and di.sJigun il by i 
great obscurity and carelessness of style and languagt*, were j 
distinguished by extensive leajiiiiig and naisidiaable ! 
acuteness. But nothing has come down to us evo^ pt small 
fragments, and from these it is difli cult to discovi r what 
doctrines arc originally due to Chrysipiuis. Wi' kn(>‘\, 
how'over, that he made coiisidtraLlo emendations on tin* 
tlieory of Zeno and Cfloanthes. With regard to the rc]atii*n 
of moral to physical science, he rnversoii their cunclu^ion, 
adoptingthe view, which from that timebecainetauiraetcii.slio 
of Stoicism, that, as the sole aim of pLilosopliy is to dis- 
cover luaii's duty, ethics is the only science tJiat is of rnd 
importance in itself, while pliysics is to bo regardoii nn*ic[\ 
as an aid to its study, lie iin]jroved on tlie crude llieoiy 
of perception which had biicn hehl by his predecc^sors, wln» 
compare<l iho action of the. obiect on the mind to that ni 
the seal on the wax, . guing that this wcadd do a^^a.> with 
the possibility of the simultaneous perccpLiuii of inon* ilian 
one object, and denying that the UKUdal modiliculion r* - 
scmbles the object, lie also liiially determined the ^ttaed 
theory of the criterion of truth, Avhich, aceoniiii^ to lni*j. 
is irresistible conviction. Much attenlion was jiaitl 1 a 
(J hrysippus to formal logic. He held that the h\ j.(»theiic li 
syllogism is tho original type of .syllogistic infejrn< (*, and 
ho devoted the most elaborate study to il.s various tonj*;-. 
He drew upa scheme of the calogories, — making i lu; liiiAin I 
Substance (to vtroKtiii^vov)} tlie next, Form, or rd 

attribute ; the third, Variety, or that non e.ssenlial attiil»'itr 
which is at the same time indc[)cndciit (d'all but tlic (»bjt c{ 
itself; the fouiih, Variety of lielation, or tliat non'cs.sentia] 
attribute which depends on the relation of 1)ie ubjort to 
some other object. Ohrysippus also gave some attentimi 
to linguistic, and especially to grammatical iincsligatlons. i 

The explanation of the universe udoj>tc«l by (diry ippii-> I 
is that of tho r ‘st of his school. The real is the coi[M*n al , ! 
man and the world are all that exists. In each tlieie | 

that which is inert, and also the iid\»rining soul or \ i\if\oig i 
lire. The soul of the universe is (Jod, or Destiny. Kjm h ; 
human soul is part of the universal soul, in w hich, fu-eoiding ' 
to tho view originated by Chrysippus, the .suul.s of ;iJi, cxi »*pi I 
the wise, are again swallowed up at ih'atli. The uuncivc 
is perfect/ Ro-calledaphys^eul evil is none. Mi>i.d tvil 
is the ne#cssary complement of good, and is turned by 
Trovidence into gornl All is the re.snlt of ]»erreit l:iw\ ' 
Yet Chrysippus omployod his .siibtiJty to li the 

freedom of the will. Anollier imumRisteney was Ins rrlianoe 
on divination, which Lo strove to explain on a theory of 
iiPtural causation. The stories of tlio gods (.lirysii^jms ' 
regarded as symbolical myths; and oi many of them he 
attempted ingAiious explanations. 

In morals Ch^sippus somewhat modified the extreme 
theory of the earlier Stoics. He admitted between tlie good 


and the bad a third class of thirig.s — the indiiTvrvn!-, ami 
even avowed that it is foolish not lo desire hcaltii, and 
riches, and honour. In praiitiee a man of un.'^ulluti 
purity, he felt bound to conclude, from the theory iiial l!..* 
lower animals live according to nature, that inccsi and 
many other criino.s, and acts so repuLsivo as the devouring 
of the bodies of the dead, are natural, and thoveforc iioi to 
be blamed. 

See Di(\g(’Tii-s Laurthis; riulardi, Jh* Shumu/n Ikj/Kgtnnitii 
lVtf*rst*ii, J’Jn'fiisoji/n'it' (^hn/.'fijwpir Fidohutintht (Altori.i, iM'/). 
BaglU't, ('on) Iiu'idado iir Chrifiiiftjn cifft^ iloi‘1 niKt ^ it. n'hqidt^ 
(Loiivuiii, ll'igi'ilorri, .)ioraht(^ ('hmsipi'fut IbMiit r, 

I'h: Clirfihi j>int .s/im'o jti'i/nosn {\ AVf'/-*.*?, Fi-.-'i'- 
////»/ 

CHllVS(.)lA)lb\S, Manitrl (c. 1 riho-H 1 5), a h.irncd 
(jircek wh'» w:i.. iii^rnmivut-.d in .s{)nMdiiJg (beck Iitviaturi* 
in tin* V t>b w‘i' bniii al ( ’onstantinujJi', {d»ont Db'iT), <•} a 
dislingui.‘'lH‘d Imiiilv. wliirli had rcinowd with ( ‘on^li!Utmfi 
t<» By/sintium \\ i-ilr -ml vi-iy yt)ung. lu* was j-unt by tjjo 

vuipen.>r Jobn I’.il.t « li..;;)' lo imjiluri* tin; aid of tin*, 
(.'liii.--tiiin pmicj- .iL- i;ii i tin' Tiuk-i. Aflor st‘\cr;il yi.i*^ 
In* n-turm‘il Id ( 'nn-T.ifiiin- .i.Ir ; l.u* at tin* in\it:ilioii »il‘ tin; 
lUtUiist I ol Kli'i« in-f, :ii - nl iln- 1 .‘lilb. In* Ijccuiin* [iro- 
i-‘.ss»)r ot tin: (bii‘k l.ii'iLu.iL-i O' < u v, wlu'i'ij he t.iuglit 
lliroc \oaiv. 1 l.i\ jiiii \ i-U''! Milu’.nul I’ilm.i, arnl ri-advd 
jbr xAf-r.'d yi'ur.- :il \ < 1:. wi nt to Ibuin* np'.»n tln^ 

invilnljon oi Au-fuin. win. Inul n ln\ .liM'jjM!', nod wins 

Hull ‘-oiivtury to (btfoix \ll li: 1 lO^ lio. wn- ^'•nl to 

r.iri‘i t)n an ini]>oiiaij{ mi' -jon linih \! min'l J'.tla olo^us, 
tin tbnek cm] >i‘i 1 ) 1 . In 1-lib. In- by Dojve 

M.iitJii Won :incinbn.--y lu Hn* Lu [)iMi.r ^i'^j.-mninl, 
wlimli tlic obj<M t w:r‘ ii.v pi w*,> jui iln- a.-, .'niblin:' of a 
yi ii« r.il I Miiin-il. It w.i- d-’vi.Mij Hi.jI Hil* fin •liiiLi t-ln-uM 
tnkc j.lacu jii, (k>n-,t iin.* . ,;i‘d < 'jji'v'ultu i-> w’,..- i.n In-, way 
ikitlnT, li.5\ ing brcii 1 . 1j'“m i, Jii .''■pK\>iiJi llu’ (.’r'-f'k ilim'Di, 
win'll In* dii il siiddi iil\ ,n :1 I oh i.{ A]'n! lll;‘». Only 
two of Ills work ' I- • :i ])iin!“ii. \i/., jii., 

winch wn., foi .snim imn: iln C'.iiniuarin usn in tin; 

W. -I, and KniJi !,( HI, .!• !n‘ n* /* / O'* (f 

lu'infV ; but m.iliV ulln i i • ! jli \b‘^. 

t TlllV,^t iS'l’t Si J.)M 's ( \/'. uf/ru/n.s, g'hU'ii rnoiiih- 
ndy tin* inos! 1,‘nnou.-. ui liic (»i» L t.iHn is. w is bum *-*1 a 
iii)i.h‘ r.!niil\ at Antn-nh, 1 In- i ul S\ ri.i. must pM»l.nbly 

al^uut At 1 In* . . Iioul ul Lil).iniii- (in r-uplii.-l hr ;j A o 

<• 11 ly iiidioat iuiis ui In- m* nbil j-vw « » -, ainl w i iiM h.iw br.-n 
iho olun^-.■^or of jir !■»-.. irnm 'u'l Inr, ji iii in* in.lDin, to 
i!--n, tin.-, I'xpK"'.'- ion uf In^ b.-nlnr, .'luhn away t>‘ »*. Iih.* uf 
jsii t v \lilvc Align >lij»r,t ill 'jui V ul N::/;.n./'ii.-,:nnl rin i'ilurat ), 
1 a til,' nillucnci' ol ]ii'> pious n.'-Hni .\iiHiii-'s. liunm- 
Jiatcly idtjr Jn.- 1 ).«ji1ismi 1a Al. lriuj , Hn* Imhop ^*1 

Antioch, in: giiw u]) al! In-. l,.:ui'a piu pi i'ls. .ind buried 

liini'-cil ni ;ui ailynout d'‘>Mt, v.jno- j. s siv In* sj»cnT. 

!d»_- ot . 1 . cfiic .'-clfilrni.il :n.'J .-iiiii;.. llis inhiinitii's, 
InANcMT, co/ijpi Ill'll him i.) i-'Iujti (o Hm. woHd ; and the 
aiithouty of Mchtnis y.i inil In-. ti.) tin.* churcli. 

On his ;irn\:d Im w.i'- oiu'.i.ini! ni .n mi in In/ tliiity fifth 

\n:ir fdS 1 ), and atlfi V. niuA ]•:! H \ i( : at Antiot'ji. On tin* 
di.illi of Xci'Iniu.-, ht' 'ippoinlid auljbi>liop ol Ooli- 

.’'t.mliiiopli* 1 a Lulr-'p '.i:, ti.- i.i\ouiiio minister of the 
Liuperur Arc.aliu^. lb- I...*.!, (■ n yi ar.s before lliis. nifiy 
c.-.i*api-d [iioun-ln u ti» iln- i]'isi'opili b\ a Miy questionable 
.‘‘tr.itageiii,- -winch, In.wever, he lieh mis in his instiuctivo 
and eloijueiit trcati i* //c /V/,-, ,(/•)%.' As a j»rtsb\tei. In* 
won high rcj'utaliin bv his ]>r."n'hi]ig at Antioch, iimre 
t*s])ccia]l\ ].\ lii.s hoiuihc on Thr' a cuimm' of 

.s«*rniou.s (IcliM red when tlie cili/cns wcic justly ol.nnnd at 
the pro.spcit of si‘\ere measures* I leiirg t;iki*n agani-'l tin m 
by tile KmpertU' Tliotulosius, whose st.duos had b^en 
denioli.'^lied in a riot. 

On the archiL‘pic>copal throne Chrysostom stdl persevered 
in the practice of inouastic simplicity. The amp! ft re- 
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vouufjs whicli his pnvlocessora had coU8ume.d in pomp and 
Inxurjr he dih^oiitly applied ti> the establishment of 
hospitals ; and the multitudes who were supi>ortcJ by his 
eh trity [^referred the eloquent discourse of their beuefaetpiv 
to the amusements of the theatre or of the circus. His 
liomilins, which are still preserved, fiijttiish ample aixdogy 
for the partiality of the people, exhibiting the free command 
ot Liu elegant and copious language, an igoxhaiistible fund 
of metaphors and similitudes, giving vaneiy omd grace to 
the most familiar topics, with an almost dramatic exposure 
of the folly and turpitude of vice. His zeal as a bishop 
and eloquence as a preaclier, however, gained him enemies 
both in the church and at the court. The ecciesiastics M-ho 
w'cre parted at his command from the hiy sistiM-s (whom they 
kept ostensibly as servants), the thirl een bishops whom 
he deposed hn- simony and licentiousin'^s at a single 
visitation, the idle mnulcs avIio t)in>n.re(l the avenues to 
the court and found themselves tin* public olijcct of his 
scorn — all conspired against the pnwerful author of their 
wrongs. Tlieir resentment wms iij limned l)y a pt)werfui 
party, einbr.iciug the magist rales, the ministers, the 
favourite eniiuclia, the ladies of tin* »‘onrt, and Kiidoxia the 
empress herself, against wlnnn the preacher thundered 
daily from the pulpit of St Supliia. A favourable [initext 
for gratifying their revenge, was discuvere.d in the shelter 
which Chrysostom had given Id four Nifrian monks, known 
the tall brothers, wh»>, <»ii luiog cxecwiimunicatcd by 
their bishop, had iletl to (^)lu■>l;^IltiJiop]e ; and a ready tnol 
wa‘4 found in Theopliilus. Ih.sIh)]) of the rival city of 
.Vlexandria, who had driven them from their dioeest*, and 
had long circuiated in lhi‘ Ivist tli.* charge of Origenism 
against Chrysostom, biy lus inslruim'iilality a synod was 
called to try or rather to comlomiithe aixiibislio]); luitfeariijg 
the violence of the mob in the nu'trojjol is, wJjo idolized him 
for the fearlessiH>; wuh which ho (‘xposcd the vices nf 
their .superiors, it lu'ld its se^^ions in the .siiluirb <»f Clud- 
cuflon, named the Ouk, where lluliims liad creeled a stately 
chnrcli and monastery. A bishop and a <ltMeoii were sent 
to accuse tlio aivliln ihoj), and jircAeuted to him a list of 
charges, in which pud'-, intiosjiitahly, and Origenism wore 
brought torwai'fl to jiroeure tin* vot«'s of tliose who hated 
him for his austerity, or wi n* jua-judici il again.-^t him a-^ a 
HUspeclod lieif'tij’. Four Mirce-.-«ive snnimon.M?s were 
signified to Clirv.'^o^t mi. Imt he indign.mtly refuM‘d t«> 
appear until four of in-; jiot.iriim>, eiemiies were reimived 
from the couiiell. WitiiouL enpning into any (‘xainiiiation 
of the chargi;.s brought 1 1 - tore them, the .>ynnd condemneil 
him outlie gniund nt conlunney; nn<i, liinling th.it his 
audacity merited tin; pnni-hment of treason, called on the 
emporor to ratify ami ejilm'.-.* tlenr ileciNiim. lie was 
immediately urre-^ted and liuiried to \i(*:ea in llitliynia. 
As soon as the. news iif his bani Jjinent sj-re.id through tin; 
ciry, the astoni.■^Ilml nt of ilif p -i.ple. was <pin‘kly oxcliang^.d 
for a spirit ot irrcsi.'ilible fury. In cnj\\d> they be.^iegetl 
the iialace, and had alreidy br^un to taka vengeance i>n 
thfi fttpeign monks and sailor.-, \vhi» li.id e.»ni('. from C!i ileednii 
to t ho metropolis, wlnoi, at the. t ntre.Uy of Fudovia, the 
emperor consented to his n-eni. His return \\as graced 
'with all the pomp rif a triumplrd t-niry. hut in Iwoinonlhs 
after he was again in exile. I!i ; tiny /<‘.d .-oaltl not Miml 
him to the vicc'i of the eourt : and lM■e•l]^i■^s of ]>er.'-onal 
danger lie lliumlen-d against the [u-ofanc hononr.s that were 
addr<‘.‘>.sed almosi within the precincts of St Sophia to the 
btat uo of the empress. The haughty spn it of Fudoxia was 
iritlarued by the report of a<hscoursc coiimiencing with tho 
Avords, — “ Ue.rodiiia is again furious; Jle.rodias again dances ; 
.'hfi once more demands tiio head of Jol n and though 
tlie report was false, it sealed the doom of the archbishop. 
A now council was suminontMi^ more numerous and more 
r.'iljservient to the wi.shes i>f Theopliilus; and troops of 


barbarians wore quartered in the city to overawe tnc people. 
Without^ examiuiug it, the council coulirmed the forinei 
eenteiice, ' and condemned him afresh for having resumod 
without, their permissii lie was hurried 
away (tesplate among the ridges 

of perhaps, that he 

might'1)e'a march, or to the 

more'^iniplttcable futy io( arrived at hia 

dostmatidh in safety of the people, 

whiph had toukd the^ jCfit^ and senate- 

house on the day of li}s, obscui'e 

retreat. His influence, powerfully 

felt ill the metropolis .^ha;Q;bef6t;e^ he had 

ample leisure for forming schemd^ of inisslohary entcriirise ; 
and by his corraspondence with tW;diffci:©pt churches, he 
at once baffled his ciieniies, and energy to his 

friends. This roused the ci peror to’l-visit him with a 
severer punishment. An order was despatched for his 
instant removal to the extn^md desert and his 
guards so faithfully obeyed thiair cruel .distractions that, 
before ho reached the sea coast of the 'Buxine, ho expired 
at Comaua in Pontus, in the sixtieth y^r .his uge. His 
exile gave rise to a schism in the churchy aixd.&e JcJiannists 
(a.s they wore called) did not return to ^Qomtxiuhiou with the 
archbishop of Constantinople till the reUc$ of the saint 
were, 30 years after, brought back to the Eastern metropolis 
with great pomp, and the emperor publicly implorc<l for- 
giveneK.s from Heaven for the guilt of his ancestors. Tlio 
festival of St Chrysostom is k(mt in the, Greek Church, 
November 13, and in the Latin Churchi January 27. 

In bis general teaching Chrysostom elcyatjes tho ascetic 
elomeut in religion, and in his homilies he • inculcates tho 
need of personal acquaintance with the. Scriptures, and 
ilouuuiices ignorance of tliem as the source of all heresy. If 
on one or tw^o points, os for iust r.icc 'i^e invocation of 
saints, some germs of subsequent lioman teimhing^may be 
di.scovored, there is a want of anything lifco-the doctrine of 
imbilgoiicfs or of compulsory private confosaiqn. , Moreover, 
in writing to Innocent, bishop of Kome» bp addresses liiiu 
as a brother metropolitan, and sends tlip’ san^e letter to 
Vioieriu.*?, bishop of Milan, and CliromatiuS, bishop of 
Aquileia. ITis correspondence breathes p most Clxristian 
spirit, more especially in its tone of charity tbward.s his 
persfvulors ; and his line of exegesis, ’.if \hot. acutely 
imuaiiliysical or mystical, is full of gqgd 6ense ,^nd right 
feeling. . , . ' \ 

Ili.H wurka are exceedingly yo^minq^,. and consist 


chiefly of homilies, conn Hen taries, ainaller trbatWl%, epistles^ 
and liturgie.a. Their excellence is powerfully .sh^VU in the 
history of the times, for tho ilhistration of 
liighly valuable materials. The schoed of 
by him, and especially illustrated by ^iucTh,,5frorkB'as-.his 
ooiiimciitaries on the Gospel of St Matthew, th4|.:Book of 
Acts, the Fjiistlo to the Ttomaus, and of the 

New Testament, is sound, practical,, and (as Dr 

Newman lias justly remarked) almost he ojJMj'^gliaU.” 
It was subsequently adorned W the jtistly names 

of Theodorefc, Theophylact, Euthyiaiiis, and .J^jpepln^rus. 
fl’he best edition i.s ill',! of P>oruard de MontfattVon in 13 
vola. f«)l., 171H'-J738, reproduced w}:t,h aoteAiinprovemcntB 
by the Abb6 Migno (Paris, 18631; but‘.thi» -edition is 

Vm- 


press established at Eton by 
volumes, and is said to havV,^8^ 
HalFam {Lit of Europe,i^, lOj 
of learning, on a great 
Numerous MSS. still remialn 'Mnec 
homilies and 


njir'in eight 

Kit first work 
, hed;?*:^' England." 

of the 
tho Library 
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of the FatJiers^ published at Oxford, and the Greek text 
htia been in pai'l re edited by a scholar who has ahoiyu 
a yery special aptijhidc for the work, the Rev. F. Field of 
King’s College, CiA bridge. . A»:auth6ritie3 for. the fao^^- 

i.:,. tu^ 4 . 1 .... 


more recent cluirci and his monogram 

on the Life ami translated by J. C. 

Stapleton. Thei^^i^'? a valuable Qennau 
biography by 0r;®c^|lf[;;,:;afea a narrative^ full of interest 
and told with lif^£^!adij^atioh, Ini^ been given by the late 
M. Araed^e Thieic^\'jM.:^tj6te Reme dies Deux Momks, and 
since republished^ •^aris/ 1860) in one volume, entitled 
HecMs de <iu idmjuihm S'ihle* A gnicc- 

ful and intere^^nj^Ssjrfitch of the concluding scenes of St 
Chrysostom’s in Dr HcMfrimi'a Jfistunnd 

Sketches (Lon4t^^>ll^7;d)i Olfpugli that eminent writer seems 
not very fayouiabw \to theology of the Antiooheue 
school, or eVefe-of Ohlfyaostdtoi himsolL Valuable infonna- 
tioii is given in: I^rofessor Bfight’s of the Church 

(Qxford, i864)^'^««^dda 'Canon llobertson’s llmtory of the 
Christian ^7A«r(£^^^,^^(yolvii‘.,/I.^olld<>n, 1874). But tho bt .-^t 
special coutributioBt:- to l^ngHsh liteniturc on the subject is 
& Olirpostom: .His lAfe md. Times, by tin; llev. W, 11. \V. 
Stoph e ns ( L<>ndoh, , 1 872 ). 

CHUB. See AKoniNo. Vol. ii. p. 42. 

CHUBB, ThoMjVB '^(16T9-174G), a ivell kiKJwii dei^>t.icdl 
writer, w'as lie son of a' maltster, Henry Cliubb, and was 
born in the village of East-Harnhatn. near Salisbury, on 
the 29th September 1’6|J9.' His father died in and 
left in poor. drcumatayceiB a widow and four children, of 
whom Thomas Svos the youngest. All of tlu‘m were early 
sent to work,; , and consoqnei^tly the ediieatiou wliich 
Thomas roculyed''in bis ooyhood was of a ino.-st elementary 
kind. In 16^4 htQ apprenticed to a glove-muker in 
Salisbury p. blit the work ivas aftenvarcU found t > be 
unsuitable fprhim bn' account of the \vc 3 akness of his siglii, 
he entered’ the eniployment, of a tallow ehunJlcr, and hi.-> 
income for liiaiiy jxars was derived partly from this sonn^c* 
and partly from glovc-making. Through enorjry and [»er 
fievcraiice no sttcceeded in gaining a fair knowledg- of inailie 
rmitics, geography, ' and some other subjects. ThcoloL^y, 
however, was what chiefly coinmandtjd the attention of 
Oliubb and b&.coinpamoiis, among whom he stH ius to havt' 
been the mqyiiig spirit, flis intellectual activity, and the 
eftgernesa fie 'alvyays displayed to g;iiii clear and distinct 
views of imy qu^tion that occupied him, marked him out 
from and. bw early habit of coumutting his 

thougbto^1^bwmidg (^ve him a clear and fluent .style which 
afberwardB foudd'muoh favour with the public. He made 
his first appearance as an author in the Arian controversy , 
on the side-of ’ Whisiton. A dispute having arisen ainom; 
his frienda aboutWhiaton’s arguiueiit in favour of the supre- 
macy of the*one God and Father, Chubb was led to \M'ite 
an essay wfiipb bbre the title, The Snprcuiary of the luitlur 
‘;L^bi8|/pa^^ round bis friends in manuscript, 
created ^ai^fayo^rablo an. impression that the author 
ultiniately-.idbmitted'it judgment of Wlii.ston, who 

pronouuced Wbffchy of publicatiim. After a few 

emondationil by it was printed in 1715. A 

numbeivof subjects followed, which were 

published 1730. Chubb wa.s now 

rcigarded Among other pnr.-«ond 

of einincub^ of Sir Joseph 

Jekyil, Maat6rl?pi iicii in whose house ho lived tor 
several yoar4' nature , of . bis position there is not 

precisely knovi^;, jbnt tfiero^ate stories told of his having 
waited at tab^ livery, and of the 
amuaoment caused" b; bis short «toat figure standing as 


steward at his patron’s sideboard. UU love of indopeii<l^ 
eticc and retirement, drow^ him back to Salisbury, where by 
.the kindness of friends ho was enabled to di.voto tlie u.st 
df his .days to his mvourito studies. . He died on tiie btii 
;Febniary 1746. His moral character was exceilont, and 
be.is said to have continued u regular atteaJirtit on divine 
Worship ill the parish church. 

> Olmbb was the author of a vary hiiLjc Tunultcr of conti'OVcr.^i;;J 
ttftcts. lii« principal works aro--^ iJuscourse. tjoncemiwi liemon 
.( 173 ]), The True Gfurpcl of Jesus (Jkrist (1730), and Posthumous 
Pf^orks, voli^. (174.S). 'i'lio. /hseoursc ConcrnitUff Jit’iiAOii aini'i at 
ahowinp that niisfui is, or might to h<*, a Kulli« n iirgiii«l<‘ in matu-r.^ 
of rrligum. After dt-fining tin* tirius of this pmpo.sith.n, he prn. 
tveda to argue tluii if luaii is aecountahlc to God for his he 

has a rigiit to pos-n .t pdwe-r tjuUaieiit to discover what, he if. 
aeLonntabh; im*, .mdaho to (!is( <i\i‘r Mii-h lu flive.’i to rh;lit lu laiviour 
as will contil<*rh;jl,ifi' '• llin-.i. Inuptalioris vvliieli an un.ivoi.hit»le in 
the pre.s»*iit iM-i nt llnjigs It will not helji the cas^’ to 

that man, as onuiii..ll\ eon: ntiitt d, had Mieh u power, l.iit hm u 
through Adam’s l.ill ; '-ioi < it iji.itt«n‘s not to mankind whetlMr 
Ailain htul ori'j;iii.ill\ ^n h a }.n.s( I mi \u.{, .Men eau not justly he 
held a<'eonntal)U if tie \ m A «1 n*i iliat power. If Ihe p^Ver 
was f»nly imp.dn il iliiino'li \ ! iim\ mm, ..nil if every in-in will he 
judged aeeoiilirig to 1 h.* .'Iidil. ! <■ hi., ij.i-n ii.ji..:o!i i.. a .sutlieiriit 
giiidi' HI malleis nf i* ligimi. j nil k A hiijj umivoidalily arise 
liiiiii the eon.^tiintioii i.| ihiiig'. . ii* t '.ly . liiHi^Miole upon ihe, autiior 
fd that i’oiislitntio!i. It dniiii- |.\.' .i!iw]i u .. ini.'int to .supply the 
• lehet. oi na.Kon, then niilliMH., tf..u nyilniion lia.» Ji'*vt*r 

lea* lit ‘tl, have lu-en nrijnstly di.ilr \mi 1 i. 'flie ditui'ney liojiig 
g‘‘in r.il, tlie. revelaiiiui .sIimiiM Imn * he < n gi\i n in iln* v hole spei ie.s. 
Tin* suliieii ney of reason ilo**-, no* lu lU.* o l.ijinn n**i..lif. .s.<, ns. leeron 
nny t»e negh*et« d or .ihii v * 1 , .ind in,., \„ oieihd tMhimg 

nicii h.*ii'k toil riLdit icm* ot n .1 .on m n 'j_‘oii, 'I’rie, it.i'ion rould 
not dl'-’envei hoW dlMtie jU 1 1 « •* i. .' .’|1 I .ll* d liV Ur' l-.uih'VUlgS and 
d*Mtii <>f t 'lirist, and how tin .-.ntij* i jii a ihi'd h. I'orh m Mim ; but 
liiit n- lepngnanf to n*.i'.in!, .'ind mpi \ <• im 1 ,irt of thi- gijiiunc 
i.-vehttiMji. OiK' nnjn‘-t ai Umi. 1 •iinot ..iii.fv jii'-iii'; f-u anMtJnr. 

N'*rian sin, i ofisiMi red tt llv I'o.j' t*’'' ^icnu’, !»* tljiM'hjc''! 

(»f la\oar or •li^]»li*a.Mn‘* . <M(lv whii t*it]- h-.itls nt, \i/., repmUsoice 
.tiid tinning to (iod. i-. iLm> ;tin Ln'*>iinii oJ i.od.H men \ .nid Lnnlr.ess 
to men. 'I'liis i.s ino..L evid'-nl lo n a < tj w !;• n di.*.* o\ 1 ii*i|, and mnst 
tlieretoie ho di.s**ovi rahl*' h\ n-i.Mi, II. .jm x ailowcd, re,i-o)i i.s u 
pH.pci* .Miido in m.dliT. o) n yrl.iT-.on, it * honld ]|..t ».e 1 * se .0 in 
ni.ilT**is of religion, t'O* th* '-ne t'* ».(• ,i^* nnnhwitlun the. 

piovitn*e of reas(in as the otht r \i *li« < h* -«• t 'i.ni.n dis:i\ (.\yM :in y 
inu-ninm to injnro di.in* r* .eki’nin, .1 to Mi'/i- the of 

inli..h iitv. Tt^r Tt'o »/ * is ■ h.n 1 !<ij.M*d h\ L(*ehler, 

in Ills f/t si hirhft: (/e.s* t w/ < >>• » h I'^m *, .is an »>::(nH:d inoiijMiit 
111 (tie liistoiii’.'il d*'Vt h.pnn'iir •»! i. i^in 1 ; . K ..rJing tt** iicht is that 
I 'hi isti uiify I.s not do* I r itM , I nt I.t. .!■• us le.juiirs i;,s to n gnl.ite 
ofii lio 'ii-.-tiiding to iht* l•:l!lld iiid ni'i'li.iTi'/i'.d.lr I iv. (•!’ a* tion 
wlii'-h Is hasid on the n.i -.[i liime- If nim. throiodi vioialion 
of this l;iW. ineiir (hul's wi.uh, r- 1 i n! iii* f .iiid O'hi.in iii..n .ite thft 
olllv Ihe.ms of rd»t lirdni: God';- t.i\ t>U!‘ ai'il j. 1 -u* r;c s. 'I'h.i? 
trnihs ni.iy make ,i gii .ii. 1 ini]*n‘'sn»n, U-.* L'f-pi 1 de. i.ir.-.s tli.d God 
li’is appointed mlav .iljutlgint lit and n li’j-io mu. 'I’ln law «ii uamrr 
is ihii-s Uic e^'.seiitnil eiMihijt of fin* p • p- I I' i.-i no histoiUiii 
.!• «*oijMl of f:iet.-«, .H Glni l'- ih ‘lUi. i< 'oi.-it on. Ioi it w.-l^ 

pr«*lM lietl to tlie poor lufoie the e i-'.eM- o. . !]*’. I No]' do tin 

p! l\ all* npiniuns ot the i-i.inL'ilut ;in.! .ipi^ th-'lmfi; ;iti V ttaft of the 
gospel. lake 'rilnlal, Glildd e. ines to tin* -on. lii'ioii that thi‘ true 
go.spi 1 ot (’lirist is id* /jlii.'d with n •’mi il 1. l!.;’on Tlie giiatei por- 
tion of the r^Ksf/tuinoio, ft oi ' s i- ».il i i. np win- fin A ath'O-'s Fure- 
ii'AI to hh Jt { in WiiMli 1 " ■ oi.n - t" .1 '■'■iptiiiil eon< Iiision 
r»‘gMiding a p.irtiiiil.ir pro*. -.Ifi.e »l,i‘ .lh-.Le\- ..f prayer, jirut a 
fiiniie ^lal•* of exi'-ti n. e, aithoi.-h t* iM'nks tli.it in.in l••,•poufjl. 
bility allonls some pii’h.ihil'.*\ ol ili- l..’'. 1. lie lejt ets the Ji \vi«h 
reiei.ition, bee-Mi.si' it s'llh. . t.’..d', i-.- rai rh. ua- ter. jMalloTUet- 
aoi'-ni, he lliinks, miiM not hi'- j'ie\ nle-l 1 -y the vwonl alone; 
“it must havi* pre\ nled t** .i mm*.’ :.'ieit il-io*i*e lu'fon* tlie sword 
eouhl have been di iw n in it s f.t\<>i:»,’ lie ln’)ie*.ed there wms u 
man .fesiis, wlioei.lh* ahod'. ot di.* iple-, and laid a I'onndalJon 
foi a new set t .inioiig Uio .!iw^ lii.s ohjtiiions aguin.st the 
propheeh*'* and nun. I* > are ofti n f.ii f *tt In-d. iiid eoutain notiung 
I'eyond wiiat laid hei*n nineil hy pieimtis wnlrrs. 3 i hints ,\ 
speeial interest to ( hnhh’s i* pi e-ent.il i*)ri of piimitive. < hristi.mity 
that he insists on tl-e frn I that it wim a gu.sja*] tor the j.- oj. 
There i.i tha.s a den.o, lali. terii| 4 *jie\ 111 tin* view he lak*'- of U-e 
go.spf*!. He tepTea nfj the liM 3 of deistieal notions atnoijg tiio 
arti^'un ehi.s.s. • * 

CIlUNAIl, or Gni»'NAUOHTtR, a town nnJ ani itMit fortress 
of rndiii, ill the district of .MiiY.Jipur, in the Xortli-Wcst Pru* 
viuces, situated on the south bank of this Ganges. The fori 
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()CPii|.i\*s a ciiiispiciKniM site i»u the feiimmit of an abrupt rock 
wliicli coiiimands the river. It was at one tiirie a place of 
streiii^lh, aud Btdl contains a magazine, and is 
iiMlilied with batteries. In the old citadel on the height, 
tl>e riMiiaiiiH of a Hindu palace with some interesting 
indie-ale the former importaupo of the place. 
The town, whic'li consists of one or two straggling streets, 
contains a handsome English church. Chunar is iSrst 
merit ioni‘d in tlie 10th century, when in possession of King 
Ji>:uii>nre. In 15^10 it became the residence of Shore 
Khan t1i(5 Afghan, and forty five years later was ivefivored 
by tlie Eiup£?ror Akbar after sustaining a siege of si?r 
nmiilhs. It fi‘ll into the hands of the Knglish under 
t.leijoral Carnne in 17t).‘5 after a prolongeil ri‘>i.stMiiee which 
cau-^ed c.onsiderahle loss to the assailants. A treaty with 
tile n:il>t>b of Dndli was siginal lieie by Hastings 4m bclialf 
4'f the East India (.'o]U[»any, in Sejiu nihei ITsl. Popu- 
lation, 1 1 ,0iM). 

OH L’\ |),«>rCii \No,orOif vM‘i:\ P>\i:i»Ai,a Hindu writtT 
belonging to the ll^tli eenturv, A\as <'t»nrt jnu t to tin* last 
of the 1 1 indu so\ eivign.s of l)i‘lhi. IIj^ |M.♦•nl i.. an em yclo- 
f)aMli4* u'oik ^>f inimeii'^e si/e. li Ini liide-, a hi.-terv, and 
espf eialiy an ai'cuunt of tlie e.xjdist^’ »if tlie aiilinn* and 4»f 
his master. It is Mill pnpnIeLr .irmaig the n:ij[)nts. An 
ace4>uiit of (jhuinl, w 'lXh ...ane 1 i.in-Ln loU', <•! Ins p4>em, is 1 
given by (^*lonel Tod, in voL 1 . ot lln^ Tru/isiidiuifi of the 

Surit'if}. 

tJI lUPRAIl, a town nf lieli.i, pi the ]iro\in's* of lieluir, 
la'Ugal, situated on the, mniii I'lnL oi the ;;;> mihs 

niirth W4*s| 4.if I’.itna. 'I’h'' coiitani-' .-e\ era) nntMjnert 

ami pagodas, and •iii ' elmo la- irly 1 

a mile along the (hiii- and niueli abo\e tlie le\>l 

4)f the river. A ei);i>idi !Mi»!e t r ide j'uined tiii l»\ liie 
inhabitants in salt p tn-, , imar, ar.d entttni. 'I’Im- nubiaiy 
station is sepauie ti aa tie- b-wn. Population abmit 

:io,ooo. 

Cd 1 JSAOA, 1 lie ejj-Iid (»f Jinli\i,n al-tt Lnowna. 
J/l Plata, ("hauas, and Mien-, b'l’e .m i in, 

('ill;K, He* eipild oi ihe Swi--. e.n.ton of (In u:i 
<‘thciwise kmnMi b. tii*- I i-n-'h form 4>f the iiaine. Ooiie. 
SeeiVofu;. 

0}I0l!(!II. \i!\v::.-ej] ilu-ue t b, «-. ( *iii 1 .1 inn • ;e.n t' -jn j 

afimitting Hi. it in tdi- \\ T4 -1 me iil (and nl-.o. liion-jii in j 
a ini»n^ sleelow y t di -iinel loamier, in tie* Mjil I 

Ti-tanient) llier. n ti- i, ■ fonnil fniiinn! nn-ntem ol a • 
corj'oiale bod} kn'-vm . ■ di ■ mie ! irai ■ 

of more fully as Hi" < ■ m h "f ( Jud, nr the (‘huii-h <»l ; 
(.'hri^l. It f < n-fm i • d 1 > • ii- di’.im^ l-'oandi r . 1 a!*->nt , 
to be built iipini a loei. <>!.::!),. w 1S| ],| (jj,. ImmjIv j 

4>t Aids it h‘i,s be4Sjne- a b.\'e'_; i-.-.aily, lie indiie.f ap"stlMS, | 
elders, and laity, ~ -leildin" ,• ei ij,]i li, .mil in-tkm''- d* ei^ions 1 
upon 111 os! J) iint- of doei md n| 1 i-e le-e •. \m, 1 'J/l), \ 
I n lh-‘ epi-t tes it is .-sp! 1 ! en u| :i, b-i ins ni .p ; .jt m lem liet_ in I 

-akin t«» lie; glowing lanem jn . •jiln.'-y. (’Ijrj'i, in His | 

'jl'U’iiieil huni:mit\, Is iLen<mi/.-ti jie.id , it J,'. in turn | 

Hi.*; 1 <»tly, Jlis fulm-.s,, ani] lb pi>ii-r. 

'rin* e\.itd, ideas iir.nleed, m pp- ^\ll!d ehnreh, the 
(pir.^lions coie-irning it.i piOMr^, iP ii.tlun* .out e.^M-ner-. j 
and Jjiode.s of govei iraiii’e and < ■ ml inn.j nee, 1 : ■* rel.il ion to 
IJnlv Siji ij-tnre, audit'-* rel.il ii»n t o i lie nue - )i,iV4* all bi-iai 
finl’fid imtt' rs of e^aitruviToV, d'hc-e «pe'-t(i>ns have 

('ineim‘l iii a in:irk'‘d manner diirne: He i;oiii rover.v with 
the I di ^stjes, the eontiovmrsy wdtii Hie Nb^vatians and tin*. 

I )i'n:ili‘‘t.^, and IIiom; arising 4>ut 4.f the liefonn-atimi. 

Ii *114:1' among the wiitings 4>j the fatlie.i.^, bearing n])on tlie 
iMtui*.' of i-Im; 4*liuicli, may be speci.diy naine.d tlm-'C of St 
Iretrena in o[i]M>';ition U) the (lii(isti4:sf of St t lypriari 
.( gunst the Novatiaiis, and of St Augustine against the 
I >i«iiat ists. The relations of tin* eliurch f4» tlj4.‘ .stat»; became 
>bjeeK of discussion dirtA'tiy f’onstantme had nuido 


Christianity the religion of the empire. Those ^lationa 
arc illustrated by the history of Ariauism, i)onatism, and 
l^riscillianism, by the career of St Chrfy.sost4)rji, and by 
the fierce conflicts of the Middle Ages between (4iiclfs arnl . 
Ghibellities — ^the former siding with ti>c Pope, the latter 
with the emperors. The contest between Philip the Fair 
and Pope Boniface, and that of Philip Augustu.s of France 
and John of England against Pope Innocent 111. turned 
upon the same great controversy, again and again n-newod 
(luring the Middle Ages. Borne of the most striking 
inediseval illustrations of the conflict are to be f4Uind in the 
life of Occam, aud in the IHvviia Cominedia of Dante. 
The points in dispute have been '^keenly discussed by 
modem historians ; — those of the 18th century, as Iluimj, 
Henry, Mably, being strongly on the aide of the stale ; tlj(jse 
of the ItHli, as liiiizot, Voigt, Michelet, Palgravt^, Arnold, 
Jbidges, Mill, and even Macair'^ay, uikI, to some extent, 
Milman, more or l(‘ss om[>lmtically advocating tim cause of 
lh»‘- mediroval (dnirch during at least a porti4in of the 
struggle. 

The Reformat ion in great measure turned upon but h sets 
4>f 4pi4‘sti4)ijs. - the reJat~i(»n of the church to the Scripture.^ 
and its rekitiiui to the .stale. Couscqucnily, tlicy oceii[)y 
041 .small portion both of the cimtroversial iitcrattjre and of 
the jiolitical history of the. I Gth and 1 7th ccnturic'.s. On 
Hie religimis side they are. illustrated by the livo.s and 
\\ntiiiL::.s of Alartiu Jmti»er, (^dvin, Melanchthon, ami the 
( Nmlimnit il Refoniiers geueially, a.s well by those of Knox 
and of Ornnmer iu Britain, ami of their lloinan Oatholic 
nppommts, smdi us f‘^u:itius Loyola, aud in a later age lyv 
(.’anlinal Indlarniine and liy Hooker, by Arjdrcw4'S and 
oHiom; ami on the political side by such events as tlieTliirty 
I eaiM War, Hie S|»aui.sli Armada tlie RevadnHou ol 1088. 
'I’liv I'lst, two centuries have pil witnu.'ist'd any di.stinctively 
r» li-riou.^ war. But these (imi.Mit.us^vf'mu'rlic tho mnueiMms 
“ ^•lMl4•4.l^lats '* drawn up between tlic Church of Kojne and 
N'liioiis slates in Eiirojic aiid Ameim-a, tho .entire hisloiy 
of (hillii'anhrn and Jansenism, tln^. Tractariaii controvei.sy 
< omnii-m ing in England in LS.'RJ A.i>., and the contem- 
p»>i;H*v 4li.-icu,vsion in Scotland. wlnMj emled in tho Disruption 
of ISt.i ami the formation of the powerful and energetic 
liiidv of Presl>ylerians, known a.s tlie Free Church. 1’iie 
4lj.>e i.ibli.shnicnt of the. Anglican Chiuvli in Ireland raised 
lOL'-nale. (jUC'^ions, and it is (Aiihuil that disestablish men t, 
ah'-.idy ;i lact in the I’nitcd St{itL'.s, in France, iu Ireland, 
and in ,>oimj 4>r the IbitiMi Colonies, may at #iuy moment 
i»i-4«Miie a fjue.stion of no slight j>olitical importance. 
Among nii.n: modern writers wlio have treated fhe.‘=.e 
• pn-.Mnms may be iianidl Risliop AVarbiirton, De Maistre, 
Hir Ri*v. >Sir W. Palmer, Rutlie, Klee, the Abb<S Mignet, 
.Mr Ulail-Moiic, J)r Arnold, and many more, especially the 
conmieiitators on creeds aud confc-ssiims, as Mdhlcr, Bkdiop 
Bmnct, Ri.djtip Harold Browne. 

It u-mains t4» menliori a few of llio in<»rc jiroinincnt 
views and definitions prevalent among loading bodies of 
dll 

I. As rt'gards ihe chundi triumphant there would 
probably lie liiHe or no controversy. The grea|; bulk of 
djiistians woiihl ackii.iwhidge it 0.8 “tho whole body of 
tin' ghirilie.d, cmi.si.sting of the holy angels tuid of the 
.‘^jiirii.T 4)f thoju.st made j)crfoct who have beor#^* redeemed 
by Hn* mL*nt.s (wliethcr forf\sceu or actually wrought) of the 
4livine Head of the church, ^fesus Christ, the Incarnate 
Son of God.'* 

•J. But concerning the (diurch on earth, definitions vary 
ciiii.side.rably. In the first place there emerges the iinpe^’- 
tiiut question, wh('th(^r it is a visible or an invisible body, 
''riii.s is not the place to discuHs which is thc?*vicw set fortli 
in Holy Scripture, — that being of course the very point at 
Usue. It. must here suffice to say that the disciplc.s of 
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Calvin (fiilowcJ herein by a very large number, probably, 
the majority, of* purely Protestant coimnunitics) maintain 
that it is invisiftle; while the Lutherans, thes Roman 
Cafliolics, the OriciVal Christians, and the great bulk of 
tlie more famous AiVa'Ilican divines (in accordance with the 
A nglican fonmils tries) maintain it to be visible. This latter 
view is, it neetl hardly be said, the one all but universally 
adopted by the fathers and the schoolmen. In one passage, 
h(Avever, of his latoft writings, St Augustine employs an 
expression at variance with his usual tohe, and favourable 
to the Oalvinistic view, by calling the church the society 
of the predestinkl/^ 

3 . The relations cons' stored to exist bet ween the visible 
church and Holy Scripture must necessarily bo those of co- 
ordination, or of fiub“Oi’diuation on one side or the other 
All impartial estimate of the Anglican fonmilaries would 
jirobably be found to suppi^rt that view of co-ordiiiatii 
authority of Scripture and the church ^^hich is taken by 
ti large body of her divines, such as Bishops IVsirson, Ihdl. 
Kay, Dean Jackson, and othtu’s ; though many of Ik t 
adhrnujts would undoubtedly incline, muio or loss com 
phdoly, to that more Protestant view, whii h suburdinatos 
tho church to Scripture, a view held mo.^t strongly by thosi*. 
boilies whose confessions of faith (as, c.r/., the A\^‘stmiiuit‘r 
Confession) seem to imply that tlie books of ScriptuK' 
attest themselves as divine. In the Church of liome Iheie 
c:in be no rjuestion but that tlie church is placed above 
Holy Scripture; for though Se.ripturo pr<»oN t»f dtuliiie* 
are iilvviiys, if jiossible, souglit by her CAUitroYersialir>ts, and 
r<^d’orrcd to in lier symbolical standards (as, for instame, 
tho Tridontine ilerrees), yet tho traditions presemsi it> the 
church are spoken of ns tA be venerat<*d not luertdy as emn 
muuts on iho meaning of Scripture, ])ut as de^frviug o<(uul 
honour and reverence with Scnpiuiv (/Ver./. 

Tritlc 7 ?i,y sessio n .) the i^tlier hand, the Anglican 
formularies teach that Holy Scripture coiilfin.'i all ihings 
neces.sary to salvation (Art. vi.), iliough the church i.-. 
described as tho witness and kei'p(;r of Uoly Writ and U'. 
having authority in controvei’sies of faith (Art. xx ). Tin* 
school of Anglicanism reprcseritr‘d by Field, Hammond, 
IV.irson, Bull, and Braiiihall regards n judgment of tlieelmivli | 
uiiiNersal, such as that of the Uouiicilof Mce airiin.d. Arin.'', 1 
as ‘h'rrevocablw, irreformablc, never to lie alleied/' (Stc | 
Sir AV. J*almcr’s Church rtf (/fu'isf, ]).irt iv. eh. iv.) Thi' 
Eastern Church soeiiis to jd.icc tlie relation of Ibdy Script im* 
to itself in almost the same ])ositi(*n as thi; sehoi.l 
Anglicans, though it wmuld perlmjis hiy somewhat rnii-:e,r 
stress on the insiiWcicriey of Scripture without the voiee 
of tho teaching and intcYpreling ehun-h. It may be 
remarked that fn this, as in otlu^r matters, belief has lr*»m 
time to time been greatly iutluencod by the course of 
events. In tho first ago of Clirislianity, before tlm eiinon 
of tho New Testament was formed, the ehureli is almo-t 
everything (as Heuss and others have ob.ser\ed), and the 
Bible, which chiefly consisted of the (Jid 're'^l imenl, w.i.s 
subordinate. By about 20 O a.r, when tlie gnsp.-ls uer**. 
hecoiuing better known, the relalimi betweim Seri]>lnre 'iml 
tho church appears in ]>alristic. writing.s niueh m«‘re like 
one of co-ordination. t)uring tlie Miibllo A;.r'‘s, a;- tie* 
chiirch\s political power incieasi'd, Holy Smipture beeame 
more and mojp suboixliiuftc, until we timi I )anto <-oniplainiii'; 
of tho way in wdiich not merely cretds and falhem 
but canon law and tho cleeretals are stmlieil in.'sliad 
of tho Gospel (iV/m//.sY>, ix* IdJl). Tlnr lb formation 
necessarily caused a reaction, built, a.s it was so l.irgely, on 
new translations and on the circulation of’ llie Bible ; and 
in tho following century we find tho ku ■cessors of tlic 
Reformers layingynoro stress upon what is commonly called 
the verbal in.spifation of the Scripture and its infallible 
authority than had been done for the most part by the 
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fathcr.H (except perhaps St. Augustine) or by the hist 
Reformers, Luther and Calvin, and their contcmpiaarics, 
who never seem to have sanctioned the famous did >1711 id' 
ChilUugworth, “The Bible, and the Bible only, is tin* 
religion of Protestants.’' Of lute years the dillicuJtii*.^ 
arising from science, philology, history, and critici.^m have 
tended to modify this view of the supremacy of ISciipiuiv. 
Not only in the uureformed coiiiiiiunions aud among An 
cans and Lutherans, but even in (’alvniistic bodies, is tins 
effect perceived. Thus wc fiiul an fr'iiiinent Prosbyteriaii 
divine, a miuLstfr of the Scottish K-sfabiislimcnt, wiitim; a.» 
early as ISIS, “The living church is iiicro tli.iu the (Lad 
Bible, for it is Ihe .Bil>le and something more” (fdjr </ Jjr 
The conunent made by Kant <m the 
inconsistency ol tlmso Lutlierans wlio virtually say ‘Mb) 
to the Biblr. but <1(1 lint tiiid any tiling there exeejU vJiat. 
Ave find ’ is wrll Umhuh (.V.*,// /Av Furnlftitru), 

4 . Turning tn iIm- iMjj'-til uti'>n and government, of iln*. 
chureh, it is .‘siir-nla ihit in in‘ue of tlie s\mb»vJi(..d 
utterances of tla- li.nlijig li'dii communities is tiu-ie 

foiinil such iL deliijiin-h (.f Ma rbmcli as uisild really 
inelmle all Ih.it. j-. b 1 h\m 1 i-x tb-. • it; pri t iv».* bnibe.s. 
.\oi* is it easy lo sii|,|.|v t b*' w.ihi ly apju al to divnie.s, 
tlnvugli many have .striv« n t>v v 1 ii ill- ibr “ is. It's*’ of tho 
true church (see, /■.//., Kl.-e, !'• >; <1 ’ ,i\ ami m-.iuy olheivj. 
Neithis* the Boimiii ( aMn/iie Tiin'i-i.ee d.eM‘< • s r.ef the 
\Vt‘stmin.ster f \uife-.sii n .-.s].} i\ dAliulioii, arid {lie 

oiu' given in the nim trnit li .•! lij the Fiighsh 

(Minr< h leavi-s the queMa-ns ai 1 i, fb-uu* and 

Iln Ib-lonners, bi'twei n I'qii.-c'ijj i, a.ui I ’i •. "b\ h riani'.m, 
eiitip iy open. For ’ill v.i.iiid .Inm lo tlmt 

‘*\i. iblr einircli of (Ti' t ’ 'Aijiil' i. d ri(* divniu.-d as 
“a < n!ivj\..^fatiou of i.othhi! .n. ... in lie* tin pure 

Word oj (Jod is ])reieb>M! eiii bia* . at ! niieMb'! be duly 
miiiMteied aeeonliiig ti» I )• eb ‘"d:ii..in’e in all tho.30 
thiliL*'- tli.li of ne<'i*-'nlv le ii 'j’>; ... the Mime.’' 

(\>inT!Ming the qin r,. n » r*imenl there are four 

ie.idii* ^ views. 'I’lie iji-l is, ll.ai no |.>im ol i:overninent 
was in.-lituled i>y the do.u .' h’l-nn.! -i f.i lie' i‘!nueli or Ills 
aju.'-t'e'’, th.it tlieie wa'j <M no 01 lineh.m b.etween 

eh'oj\ .and l.iity, )>nt th.iii « ii • « ! - w*;. in due rune iij puiiit(jd 
;.s might lM[)pen in anv hii'.- 'U -oeielv, for the -sd-.t* of 
«»rdt r and ennvpidenet' { h;- \ ,e\v, uh'cli i.s }*rol.'ii.l\ tlnit 
I'f till' majoiily «»1 I’mtt . -i} i]i{‘ po^cjit liim, lin a 
jolind .1 t liiiilglltful. deMii't, ilJi'l }ie’!li\ eillid expolirlil in 
lie historian Neaml.-i , vhih t in- liifl-mlt 1.-. ..f nnaiim-^^ 
ii \m; 1 i llii* New T< o-. -dl -ri (.•iih by iiMk-- 

I ].rl!dt-lit 1 l aiisl.ilors of ]l!S Wolk, t'!<- b'l . .1, n. Ib.-'f .Old 

I MrM<>iiison. A .si-cnml •. iiw i-.ili '! . giaiinnum was in 
'.m-h w i->e institnled nihils l.. » .tim :i yo lliat 

tlii.’ goA ei nment in I onl j h..i:.!od dc.w ii by 

.''m-ee.-s imi thn.ugii tlii pr*. , lo t. • 'I'j;'..- vnw w.l^ naiiio 

t'liiied by many huTign a.iili' r 1.1 o! t:!e lb. l.n m jl ion, mid 
in Ibiglmid by iJli-h.iid ( ' 1 .i ]■? . fie* I'uiil.ui opponent 
of Hooker, and :in entir-' I. a ' i day. 1 Ta-y aj^ju-.d to 
[ iiir-lorv, espi eeillv that oi :hf .\:e\i..ibi.m (’IhdcIj. and to 
I tlie fathers, more, i'.->pcei;i!!y !■> J. /. n.e. The third view' 
P'-' mbits this in piiiui’pl-, b .? .l a-gn the gt»vernunco to 
.1 superinr Ollier, lliLi lie b hep', .md m.ikes the 
siuve'^-'ion pie^.s Tlirmn’li tliMii d ii<’ An -ji^'.in communion 
acts upon tliis \'!e\\ , 1 - • oi - • lining all mno ders not ejjiserq.ally 
ordained, bill ae<' j'!ii;g (-n -k or Ib'ii. in b’atladie ordina- 
tion ; and it h.is l»een d* f.-nded by m-Liiy of tlie w riLcrs lU 1 lie 
High ( '1 IIP li seliooi, iiiM.ve n tme<l, to whom may b-o amletl 
Bishop Bilson, andtheabJe Siotti-Ji controAersiali'.t 
iSage. in liis work agsiust. (Jilbert liuie. (See abo lb-hop 
Cotteriir.s (it g> thr ( ^hftrdt^ aiul article Pusuor). 'i lih 
school lays gn.it stress on tlie decbions of the <eeunv meal 
councils of wliieh it recognizes six or (according t‘( P>ii<hop 
Andrew es) seven before tho division of Last aud West. 
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This view, though strongly supported by the Kastcrn 
churches as well as by au hist6ricsil and living school of 
Anglicans, is undoubtedly open to thO' difficulty, acknow- 
ledged by Mr Gludstouo and others, of makiug the church 
as a collective body remain silent for some thirteen centuries 
nnd still unable to apeak, Tliei’o remains the fourth, the 
Roman Uathuhe view, which subjects the entire episcopate 
to the bishop of Rome, and inakea full communion with 
him of the essence of chur< iuuauvship. This view has been 
supporUMl ever since the Middle Ages w’ith immense zeal 
and learning by many aide Catholic writers. Although 
a strong case against it has been made out from the 
fathers, especially the 'Eastern ones, and all hough the state 
of urattera just beb»re the Iteformuiicm was everywhere 
one of gross abiisi^s and much .su[»ei>vtitit)n, yet the good 
points of the L'apacy have been fully rt'Cugiil/ed by Pro- 
testants and Anglie.!in writers, suoh as ibiiznt, ^lichelet, 
Comte, Itauke, Sir James Stepheu, Dr Arm»hl, Atvlddshop 
Trench, and llishop Harold Ilrouiie, Nevertheless, the 
increasing development of tln^ r.tpal claims has been 
gfcrougly resisted within tho pale of that clnnch by the 
Janseiiists, by tlu; Clallictiu divine-^ -uch as I’os^uct, and 
by the entire body of tin- Poit ilovalists, iiu’liiding such 
brilliant names as those t)f St (Vrau. De Saoy, Ariiauld, and 
above all Pascal. All t!u>e dl‘^play a ( 'a Ivinistie element 
in their teaching, and moic or h-ss (as lor in.stame Fleurv 
in his faiiious ( ’hiircii ilhioiy) modilv tlie distinctively 
Roman charactcrislics mu.a o}«)>ie ( <1 1»\ Protestants, and they 
place a general council tar above tlie Pop-. In mir own 
day the counter tlieory amoir^ Uniuan (\illiolics, of which 
iJe Maistre was a 1 • polvr.siaau. Iris liecu seeiuinglv' 

ratilied by the Vatican ( ’ouiicil .u.d tin* Pope df-chiietl iiiialii-* 
ble. This extreme .>reji l)a^ jirovokcMl a schh^iii among Homan 
Catholics, and 1 .oaneof their nuist eminent nu*n. 

Of tlie diirercnt view.-. t iifeitaiiuMl concerning the ndation 
between churcli and slate, it iiiU'jt l;c em)iu;]i to say herti 
that occasion. d c>»lliaoii cins ahno't nnavoiilable. Eor 
where two ind» pt'iidciit -«u'ietus lay claim ti) u comniou 
ground, those ciaim-^. unit pit ci.'-ad) <lelliied, will some- 
tiiiics militate. No .-lit** ha-^ vet lioen known to carry out 
the theory of Lo» ke, ami euntine. ir-, attentiou purely to tlie 
preservation of litc ami property, lint every state whii-h 
consid»^rs piii«lic ueMaiiiy to he wuhni its .splieiv, and 
logishiO'S oil such uiattcj - a-, niarri ilcc.* and education, niust 
of necessity oeraipy to -.uue extent, the .samt* ground us 
the various Cjiristi:j!i c ammujitus wliich claim lo lie the 
local church. (. 7 . «: 

IJlSToPiV. fn iIn’t ill tide we .sliall con- 
sider (1) 'Flic 1 )eji lilt 1 ' III. cj) The Soiirce.'i, (',*) Tlic 
l\fcthod, and (4) d’lie Litt.iMture. of the suhject. 

Cmisidtuvd as a depaitimiit of universal knowledge, 
church history forms a spcu.il .et’tion of the religious 
hist'»ry of mankind. U i-> an .ecuiint «»f the growth and 
the transactions of the n li ’in'i-'. cousjniinity which i-j 
markefi out from olln rs b\ it . att.e hnn ut to (dnistiaiiitv. 
This fletinition already exciudi;-. iroiii nui.^ideratitm n 
regiiui of impiiry iinpoitaut in n -elf, which i.s sonu'liuies 
reganled a.s forming an integral pait of tlie .Mihjeet. 
i^tarting from that idea of the ciiurch which is represented 
etymologically by the undoubtedly f.iDe <lerivalion.s of the 
word from the German kumi, to cliot^'-e, or the Greek 
icepiov oTkov, the (figurative) liouso (»f the T.onl, varuius 
wnfeTs have assumed the churcli to l>t* that special seeti»m 
of mankind who in any age have enjoyed the true revela- 
tion of Ood as given by himself, and they liave in conse- 
quence regarded church history as ])oijnd to deal first with 
the Old Testament churcli and then \<ith the church of 
the New Di.spensation. This, however, involves an amount 
of df>gmatic prepossession to which liistory, simply lus such, 
caii!u>t commit itself. Surveying the field of mere ob- 


jective fact, history can single out, under t}i»? general 
upp^llatjoa of the church, a great society whr>se origin can 
be dii^tiimtly traced up to the personal, activity of Glirist, 
who,' society,, i a defir^^e and wholly ne«^ 
liifltOri<»lf.cqmmouce<^^ etymology wo 'assign 

^ modifications of 

MrchB^kirJ^ we follow 

the dbrivatiou sugge»jl^.jbyjij^^^ in the 9th ceu- 

3-44 extenaivOT the Jjord's 

house^ ..aS' a terui.'intt^tWji^ missionaries 

into the language .of/ i?htf liei^^';i^btejSf^whom they con- 
verted, or. whether* conjee 

tiire of Lipsius, and /heire ” or “ cere'* 

(connected wifh the name for tlio 

temple of Northern paganism; ^bpj^kby ancient and 
mediievaJ Christianity, in principle of 

accumruodating itself as far the usag(>s of 

its proselytes— -there can be, 110 

and the movement, which, under som.e.iiDrm of tho name 
ehan^h among the Gennauic mces, andoftlieoame ecclma^ 
such as I'tj/iaCf chiem, &c., among, the’liatiti nations, suc- 
ceeded in subjugating the .llomto-iiinixjTe, along with 
exti'.nsive regions beyond it on whoso 

]iersonal centre is Christ, fyrmja^fresjf 'pheiipmench^ in tho 
history of mankind, as distinct ai^ vmdivklual . in its 
viiaracter as nelleiiLsiii, liimluiam, or Mohammedanism, 
in the view of history proper, thersifora, the' history of 
.ImhiLsm cannot bo taken as, forming a. part, ‘of the liistpry 
i>f the churcli. * , ; >•' 

For the same reason history ^lalinot take atition upon a 
clas.s of distinctions rocognized by many who assume the 
functions of the church historian.* Sudh writers, adopting 
some strict and s})ccial definition of the churcli, confine 
tho work of church history to that section of profes.«iing 
f liristiaiis whose condition satisfii« theVlerma ctf their de- 
finition, any other so-called ^ division .Christendom 
corning in for a share of aiteiitioU only in the* narmtivc of 
the oi*position encountered by the church, :• History, in the 
proper sense, cannot undertake to decide -questions of this 
flc.scriptioii. To say wliich among many competing 
churches is tlic true church involves a dogmatic deliver- 
;inc(% \vhicli is beyond its province. It imist do its work 
ill ;i more rough a-iui general fashion. .Under the name 
chiin h it comprehends all organizations ‘avowedly basing 
tliciiisclvca upon Christianity and recognizing.. Christ a'a in 
•smiic* scn.so their head and leader. ;. It;* ntidertakcs to 
d^Jllneato the story of these in tho aggl^ogate '3 and with 
regard to the distinctions beU^ocU .thpm, ^pd...their pre- 
teiisious to condemn and exclude each ot^er, ,it confines, 
itrtolf to narrative, without attempting adjiidicajd^ti. 

Another limitation has to be intrt^i^d:i]i>tb'tbe defini- 
tion of church historj^ wlien regard is the. exact point 

of time at which it ought to begin. .^Th'p ehhi^ch did not 
coin»; into full-formed existence in a tpomotit‘.>C Regarded 
as a comiminity with more or loss of an; organization upon 
a Christian basis, and conscious .of itself . aim in 

tho lii.stnry of the world, it was tlio ^ 

Ilf Christ and his more immediate followers 

The history of what dhey did iu ' to the 

churcli, as such, is a different thin^froiii of the 

church when once existing in thet hofui^tei. '. The case 
resembles the ditfejrericebetw'eeneinbwoljISfe^b^db 
in tlie history of'^tho of 

time at which tlie fimnJers 

isMics ill the actual church ie?^prbl%Wjjf”s ^,4 
by the . emergence of thP coturpon 

.Christian life and dm amo^gV fiommunR^^ 

originally ostabliehed ,hy Ry aome 

writers this is j^laced. f» .lo^^aai of Jeru- 
salem, by others as .fcigk W .rtJJjring of Christ's 
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followers tifuT his own disappearance from the world. In 
any case cliurdf history is relieved of a large amount of 
work with which* is sometimes burdened, but which 
cioes not propfeiiv fa ^ to .its share. 

What*church hislUfy has 5 *^ within the liiniU thus 
indicated will perhaps be.! best Understood by considering 
its province as a department of scientific theology, and its 
relatiuiiH to the thepthij^’i^ . disciplines with which it 
stands most closely 'c^K^n'eoted, those, namely, of dogmatics 
and the history of '\docjiriiie. ‘ Strictly sjjeaking, the 
history of doctrine of the history of the church. 

To exhaust its task, .a Jiiatoty of the church must embrace 
At k asty/tv departmeuVbViBquiry and narrative , — one con- 
nected with the extcnial relations of the church to the 
world at largo aucl its political institutions, the remaining 
fmir treating of developments and relations inten ul to flu: 
church itself, ( 1)^1110 pBC rkss of tl»e church must be 
described, either positively, in respect of its advance, or 
negatively, with foferened to its rotvogressiun, at any 
given [>eriod. ' To exist at all, it must exist under one or 
<»ther of these conditions; it must be either attaining tu* 
missing, approaching or receding from, its rightful iiiilueiice. 
on the social condition and political orgaiiixation of nmn- 
kiud. ( 2 ) Its CONStiTUTiOK must bo described. The 
cliurch exists as such, in virtue of its constitution. It is 
not the church until it is to some extent organized, and 
the growth and forms of this organization must i)e recorded. 
(H) The Doctrinis of the church at the various [loints of 
its development must be set forth. Doctrine is the full 
and finished expression of conviction, and siuc ^3 the 
church owes its existence to certain convictions, some 
religious, some moral, the history of doctrine ocf:iipi»*s 
the very central position of the church’s Jii.story. (I) 
WoRSHTp, under one form or ^another, is an essential 
developTucut of church ’Te, as 'well as one of the modes in 
which it announces its existence, and calls for histtirii.d 
recognition. (f>) Like, as exhibited in ilie. number ami 
character of the members of the church, <‘oTiiplt‘tts the 
division of the matter of its history. Doctrine and wer- 
ship are directed tt) certain practical ends, oiilii:rof making 
proselytes to the church, or of perfecting the charaet( r of 
those wlio arready belong to it, and any .^uch results mu,>L 
be collected aiid pre.seiitcd both in tlicir numerical and 
tliojr imwal aspects. 

But while tho.hisiory of the church, in tlio strict and < oin- 
pndieuHive senso, must treat fully tlicst* vaiions dasst's iff 
activity, there is a narrower, if also a stmicwbut looser scu-c 
iu which it may l>e taken, for ends of juacticul couvcnicm-c. 
Wo may distinguish between the ’ organization and its JilV, 
between the church and Christianity. On this view, 
doctrine, worship, and life fall to be treatetl collectively 
by the history of the Chri.stian religion or in separate 
histories, while ihehistory of the church becomes a iian al i\r 
of the successes or defeats expcrieuccul in the world by the 
Christian community and the varying forms of its ronsiiiu- 
tioiuil framework, with only such allusions to tin* inttaaial 
and religious side'of its life as are iieces.sary to explain its 
constitutional conges and external furtum-s. l>y this 
division it be^pmeH p()Ksiblo to treat both the inner and 
the outer sides of the svi)ject, each for itself, and therebae 
more fully atd vividfy.= In this way, since doctrine iit s 
at the foundation of , worship and life, and even constitu- 
tion, the history 'of. doctrine becomes tlio key to the wjiole 
history of the church,!’ aud tlio indispensable preliminary t(» 
a .scientific cooiprphension Of -it. The life and action of 
the church in- the World are simply the exjwe^sion of the 
ideas l>y whicli it W governed ; and it is tliC business of the 
liistorian of doCtfine to reconl the vicissitudes ami develop- 
ments of these, whether he writes in the interests of mere 
laiowledge and With absolafe impartiality, or, as is more 
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common, though less scientific, with a bia.s in favour of a 
certain class of i(U‘a.s, all divm’gences from ‘ which lie 
chronicles as errors. The diflbrence between cl)un‘li 
history read in the light of the. hj.stoiy ot doctrine .md 
apart from it i.s like the diflereuce which the idn no'ucua 
of health and disea.se present to mind.s that j>os&ess or Ui.u 
•want an acquaintance witli the principles of physiology. 

Church liistory, including or co ordinatti wilh history of 
doctrino, stands in an imp(»rtant rtdation tt> d<»gmatics. 
Dogmatics (wliicli also contributes the formal as well ;is. 
in part, the nuHn ial clement- in Ohrisliiui ethic.ii) is chai ged 
with the scieiitilic statement and proof of whatever i,s held 
to be tl)e true doctrine, lii the splune of .Mnlement the 
history of the clmreli is neccssaty, bt»th:is introduction and 
commentary. i>nctiinu is a growth, an evolution of purl 
after part, under tic* inlhienci; of special circumstances at 
special time.s. Tin* fidl m^.niing of doctrine can therefore 
often be inuler.sto(Ml only jn the liglit of its antithesis, and 
its relative im]ioi*t;jn<‘c :i' • ^.-(•n(i:ll or accidental ascertained 
only from the practi'-.il cri'-is whnh demanded its dcclara* 
tion, — aids fi>r Av Inch n c*'nj -«• mu.'t be had to the Iii.^tory of 
the church and its duiiiiu. . A--. i' '/:iids, therefore, the 

.scieiitilio articulation, prnpnitioimii'. and inleipretatitm f>f 
iloctriiie, cburcli Liston .•^■laiid^ in the position ^»f an essen- 
tial [>ri*liminary li» dogni.jlicN 

As regurds actual chiircii ijic, and any new expression 
of it in \\«»iship. i oicstlt or ].nipa;,';in»Ii.'-:t c|fort, that 
a.ssnines to be b.ised on . i-icnntK* piinciple, tlie history (*f 
the cliureli is iudis[)en.>al*]t‘. not only for t In cvtciub-d view 
iff ]^rc-^ent cireunistam es that nia\ l»«‘ rioui^ile, but also li» 
ena])le tlte eliureh fully to know nal judi;e its ow n mind. 
Tlie exiting cliuich eunsciou-n* s h tlie [>ioiiml of ail the 
]»ast, .ind cannot be hilly iiinh*r''tox»d .and ci if ii'izcd except 
in the li.dit of its ]ji;t»»ry. 

d'hc Soria r'^ of <1 i Id^tory an either Abam- 
iMciital or l)ociiimntai\ Miaimncut.il .sources yield 
sucli iiitmmtions of ]>-o.t i m-. etjoji-t .is ari to l'(‘ foiiiul on 
a\o\\4 il iiLunuimuils, !n« ruo r 1 t.iiiji t Loau : turn churches, 
a.-el <»tInT public* edillc»- o* iriMitc «l\\i ling*^, or ujum 
arlic*]os of anlu[uiiv, se.ds cni-ilivc-. j'irninue, vcftments, 
].u’liire.s coins, weaiMui;. .ve. I ) .. lunciilary sources, as 
their n.inie iiu lruh- .ill ni-inii. <T3pt. or [Uintcd im 

foriuatioii, whether oii-'..ji.il , e' l'ii s. ormai liadltioiis <*un!' 
iujhi.d to ri‘C«*rd. In p ai (aojiar.itive value, tlie 

• loiM.meutary .souvec ■ an, "t tin.- moi“ iinporl lUt, 

beiie*. from tlie nanire of th ?" iimiu .i.-urably rw In r 

ic. info! mat ion. At the am. ’ mie. \sit hin tie Ir own ivinge, 
iiionumental souries aie oU-mi near v.iln.iMc: th oi doru- 
niLiilary Forgery I.m- h eh.mi e of in Jimnu 

ne Ills than iu document ; jind »*• i» tin claN * s vf t,ce^s are 
ireqiienlly eoiiinienioMtid » Liem wliieii wnh.r^. do not 
thiiik of recording. and tie* like have 

been fixed by iiiMU ipt ic.n^' o Ac., uheie docuiuent.s 

J]av»‘ pmved di*fe**ti\i' or wi 

I )ocuinent.iry j-«)ni • ' i\ !• do ule.l ircmi the poijit of 

view of tJieir df-sliii:' n In ( 1; Ful-bc an<l (2) I’nvute, 

! ^ind from that c>f tlinr l.oo iiip into {•'») I'irecA and (4) 

; fiidireet. rnder tin* 1 of iml lie, do.'iuiienls v\C Inivo 

all dcliverarua-s <*f .in oirk i.il eliai.n ler, sueh iw decrees of 
eoujicils, Papal bull.-, eiui legi.-lai ;*'.a alleiling the church, 
lules of life lor tuor.utie in.-i .1 nt ioij.*-, liturgies, coufe.ssions 
of faith, ami cmiu .''■eiinm's, tlMi>logicid trciitises, At, I’n* 
vati) <locumeut’<, .igain, eoU'-i^l ol p4;r.'-oniil memoirs and 
journals, Jetlcis, .M.vrit corre^pondejice, ami pa}»CT.s md 
originally intend*‘<l for the ]>ublic cve, Tlien by liircet 
tlocuincntary sources are meant those in which avo have 
the actual word of ft writer or actor in any c.M id testifying 
to thii nature of the opinion or transaetioti about which 
infoimation i.s de.sirud. Jmlirect documentary rourec.s are 
those iu which wo obtain information about the opinions ot 

V. -- 4)01 
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au a-vitbor or Lha actions of any liistorical c;h^iractcr, not from 
statLMneuis of his owtif but from tho testimony o£ sotiu».ot|e 
else about him. Thus a letter of C3piis]^ would bera- 
direct document in reference to some J^ufpose or plerfo’rma)]!^,, 
of his own, white it might .b.e/a>Kii^d^ir4iDt doc 
fereiicD to tjie history or o|)iniotts 

Til collecting and sifting, these soulijbiS. so as to ph4ce.,c®\ 
and only the right, materials availah^b before the chutupb 
liUfcorian, recourse must bo had to the ‘sciences of autiqul'- ' 
ties, bibliogmphy,* and diplomatics, Antiquities, in ita7| 
various divisions of numismatics, ocrlesiolt^gy,' heraldry, 
itc., marshals All the ralfivant monurncutnl tustimoiiy'r 
and discriminates the spunous from the genuine ; biblio- 
graphy, taken in its widest souse, the science which' 
enumerates, classifies, and values all lli.tt ims been writte.ii 
upon the varioiiH heads of luiinan kni)\deili:e., states what 
documentary material is likely to Tx* .ivailaUIe at (lie dif- 
ferent stages of inquiry, ami where it To be buiml ; while 
diplomatics, or the science of docuimMil^, defines tlio genu- 
ineness, completeness, and gem rd t ni.'.twDrthinoss of the 
material so indicated. 

Besides these more iimno-li.i'L* sjmhvos tliero arc <;oUtitcral 
sources on wdiich church niu^l. draw in fultillingits 

■ task. These are mainly ec.di si.istnMl [>hilo]ogy, the general 
history of Christendom, wiili cc -lcsi istical geography, sta- 
tistics, and chronology, ivvlc^iaslical pliilology points to 
acquaintanco with those l.nigu.igcs, more particularly (Irock 
and Latin, in wdiicli llu* chief ]i:ut of the bistoric/il 
materials is expressed, \vlu t.ht‘r as original or translation. 
^The necessity of tin’s is obvious Ih’-^idos this, some know- 
ledge of the geneial hi- lory of (Jh.’ ist'.-ndoin is indi'^pen 
aable to an understan ling of (he lu.-ttoiy of the <‘buich, 
just as the ppeciai lii'toiy of the clmrch is essential to 
a comprchen.sicn of general liislt'rv. The events of tlie 
church and of (he world an* so inrvTrieably bound up to- 
gether that liio om.‘ arc intelligible only in the liifht of the 
other. Hence tin: lii-lory (»f jxjlioy, law, philosophy, litera- 
ture, and art must be hid umler <‘ontri])uti«)n in c.onstnict 
ing a full history «»f tli** churcli. Cl<* ir Ireatinent furtlier 
reiluirOjJ actpiiintam-e tcc*k‘'i;Hti«*:jI geography and 

statistic.^, the distribution of the w’.uhl into Christian uud 
non-Christiau st'ction-., <tivisious by puti iareJntes, <lioc<‘si'S, 
parish‘f*.s, A:<* , and tlic i'Iiv.uimI cliaraeteiistics and .social 
habits of ditlcpMil hxMliiies. And .dong willi this, eccle- 
siastical chronology, llic correct arr.ingt*iuent of p'T.soiis 
and events, both in (heir nudemporateMiu.s a[>pearani‘o and 
in thoir succession iuIj m--., is r» .piisitc to ciunjdete llie 
list of auxiliaries to <-liur.-lj hid'uy. 

After the Sourc« s, ili.* Mi:i iro[> of deding with thorn, 
so as to produce Iji'-tory, falls to be conu'dored. Method 
here eomprisos two nuin divi iim,,, — (l^ (Jritieism ami (2) 
Omistruciioii. lu the eutiojsin ol llie, materials two quali- 
ties have to bn called into — rlui judicial faculty 

and historic insight. 'The Juilici.d face 'tv has to determino 
two questions,-' -fir.st, How Idr mo the sources to lx; lelied 
onl and second, If to lx- relied on, wh.it <b> they really 
say] Tho question limv frir ih-: sonres .arc. to Im relied 
on depends on both the ability ami the willinguc.s.s of tlio 
writer to toll the truth As to his ability, wu must cjiii- 
aider how far he was in a po.-itnm to l)c aware of the facts, 
and to what eictent his judgment, and penetration are to bo 
tru-stod in mat tors of fact. Tie may have been credulous, 
or an incompetent or candess ob-iurver, or lie may have 
been so greatly biassed by party feeling or personal .ani- 
mosity as to be incapaVdo of forming an impartial opinion. 
Then, be.sideoi the writfir‘.s ability to tell the truth, there 
must be considered further liis willin'^uoss to ttdl it. A 
writer may be perfectly able to tell the truth, if he liked. 
But ho may not like. He may have reasons or iuotive.s of 
his own for withholding the truth, or even for substituting 
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uutpruth. Ill using his sources the liistorian must be able 
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to.|^^e!f\.exactIy, how far they are in the.so respects to he 

decided that they .may 
next be able -to 


t^ref^ehcesr df- 

"fayourTof Sk 
in adfUtioh io: the jiiidSi;! 



itttnony as to* past fact 
leas. That is to say, 
j^hqlditig tlie scales of 
as to prevent 
itiing or distorting 
‘ iB' authorities, in 
insight, which, 
al to tho thorough 
r?of iully compre- 
the faeis yielded 

by the sources, by view of the actors 

or writers to whom tho/faotk R“d doter- 

mitiing their import -as philosophy of 
history, and embraces - three which may 

be called philosophic, Philo- 
sophic insight implies, liret'of aTl^ab^ enter into the 
various forms of speculative' ethical, 
or wli/itover else, that have church's 

history, and have in greater its 
movements. It iinjdies fiurtb^^]a (see whole 

recordetl facts and their connectfori ^ubdorth light of the 
jdiilosophy of history; hut af thik lob^Sqhdy cannot tak 
place until tlie facts in theiftseivcMflia^^ completely 

understtiod, this aspect of philo?bp^.lc dtt^ght will come 
into play only when the others Mv6i^discit|^ged their func- 
tion. By psychologu'. insight is itioiint knowledge t>f human 
nature alFeeted by scientific bbBervatio4.,6f mind and its 
operations. The facts of history 

and each bf them may be, iiiierpret^. exhibition of ’ 

the will and intellect, ojf. the general state of 

.some ono man. or body state, 

again, may be twounted for, in action 

of certain preceding facts upon the th^ man or 

iiuMi in question, which facts, agam’jire to ^ 

a jiianifostation of thi> mind of some pwedjn^^ or men, 
and so on. In short, histoiy- is human 
mit urn, ulTected by and dealing with icerjifa ^oiteirnal data, 
natural or supernatural, furnishe^ by God' j ;8t> that, to 
understand it, there is iicodod tile abiitty*^^; J^lace before 
the imagination what human nature at 'Ato in or 

botweeu the moral extremes of 
and Ihe iiitclloctual oxtromes of 

Christian insight is meant special Sympathizing 

' * ify^ We. hav^ 

ill the history of the chqrch'iB 
motive of Christ organizing 
that it may enter into conflict witW® 
and by piirsuasion subdue, Jt tb To 

comprelieiid tho development of tho 

jKtt.ivitv of sm'h an •institiiUon,' -th’Oro^^^ to bo 

requisite at the very outset 

and feeling that constitute ite 


then; inu.st Vie an intclligent^s;^ 
tho Now TesHtufnent, which, aS 
action of Ciirist'.s sp’-rit And isivmfyW 
(Miml, tho authoritativo'^pcnjittitC 
mind of Christ. And uotbtf 
anco with the ideas and^sph 
Te-stament, but there .wbul(l '^^ 
some oxpcricuco Of tlieif W 
merely a serioa of ititeUi^P ' 
force penetmting feo the’nifcj 
bo adequately nomprehett^ 
what it i.s to yield 
ftuencos. For, whibi 
the liistory of the 

' - •>'. '■'3'ST./ ■■■ 



is to say, 
b spirit of 
>rd of tho 
no other 
iiin of the 
oequaint- 
“ the N^ew 
necessary 
ity bo not 
i<a spifitnal 
ikn scaRcely 
not known 
CbriBtian iu- 
bpodrrdnces in 
the spirit of 
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evil, and ^re fuUy intelligible lo the historian only in virtue characteristics are natural divisions j they corresp^md wiih 
of his own experience of at least gerroiual evil, a vast num- ' ..the nature of the thing, and rise out of the subject ilMlf, 
her of otlier evoiits duo to men vvho were in their d^ree/i instead of V»eiiig iiapoaiHf npon it fivhi without Jike tin 
aeproductiuns of Ol^ist, aninji^^^.by the; single des^ mduiios^hnd httl^centurie^^ which in inanv 

bring about what thbj^ ,c^cs may lead to a tuisconceptioti of the meaning of ]'>v 

he boon in their Mjy, cutting into the very middle of a de\olopinent befcM* 

sacrifices price of siicitussa J-it^has^ r^^^^ its climax, so rcndoiing both pajts.uninte I- 

To understand o]^?;l|cibl6,'or at all events nUHrepresoiding botii, 'The natural 

of such a to those wUh^;; :\^KipnJs thus imich better than the ail Jlicial to 

pr)3S088 the key' what is eksei^ially': i uiipart a view of ilie subject as it exists in its real parts. 1 f 
Christian ’ . . W'fromew'ork is t<. be taken to pieu;s, with a view to «n- 

The historicalv^^M^I^V^^ subjected t;o criti-F detstand its slrnctiue, it ought to ha separated at the joints, 

cisiii of tlm for the actual not broken, as it wi’i-e, across the bones. At the same 

construction of''’tM|raa||^ embraces ar- tini^, within the gre at natural p»:rioda, onco thtir limits 

mrigemciit, at-ylc,. tinder the head of and determining conditions arc clearly uuderptood, the 

arniiigeincnt bS/Consid^^ how the material subdivision into inoio or less artificial periods of yt'ats 

of Justory is give the most complete facilitates the takin^^ up of all the vecpiisitc iiift>rni!ition as 

and just h^ occurred within the time -we goahuig, voi y nnuli as in a Jong journey, when once wr; 

to be dealt '^^^/obvibiis tlial we cannot take in all know' Die (lircction or dostirmta.M of travel, it is necessai^ 


the eventB.of.^i^'^i^j^'i^ vh^ at one view. Wo must 
break it up par^t^ and study each by 

itself p and principle should this 

partition of the element of time 

has to be — succession and rou- 

tenipoiuneouaiiesk ' ./4idgl^a^ properly records succes.sion 
atone. An ipdivi4nal only one tiling at ouro ; 

wdiereas a. eoc^'^y jilto the church, consisting of a uumber 
of individuali,'«fl»',l«' d^ of difVerent things 

at one and Proselytism, woi'ship, the 

developmcmt.of eiicr'e4i. the, formation of doefrine, the 
activitica of Christian life, .may all be in progre.vs simub 
toeously. Biogi’apliy js* a thread; history is a web, in 
which ,;teoad>8,we]l as long. In dividing ilie 

breadth or ^onlfeifiporatim movement of the churcii, no 
other that nalural one, wdn'ch 

has already such cnt(‘.goiios as 
progress, dootrina, w’oi-slii|.i, and iifc. But in 

dividing history lep^hwiyc, there may bo a clinicc td prio* 
ciplos, ua]iibi^^^ndeod'ii%e^di|^uied that events haiigiogotht r 
by a time was when suoli a denied 

would when tlie Jiistoiy of tlie 

church wag/r0gitded aid^'torm^ sjKvial 

iuUnpdsiiiohV5»^ resulting in a ,siu ce.ssioii 

of events arhoiiAg'.wlh^^ was not given to liiiman ri'nson 
to trace-’ That view' of fl lings, lioiu-ver, 
has passed or the. modern mind, whuieAer iiuiy 
1)0 thought church, its liistoiy is a 
eequenuc in which the moving foin s 

and tend^^l^rk^bei'accouutod for, and tlicir <»pijrntioji 
traced: ufilnternal ideas dominating the 

events and' shaping them into orderly 

proci^s‘ses.:c Sbftw" I^sibility of a natural and 

an artifici^Ldl^^ Arbitrary peihjds siu-h as 

centuries 4^' may be chosen, ami an accjuainl 
ance such sections ac<|uitv<l beKue 

proceedniffi i1»’ siiiecossor. This is tlie arti ticia I 
mode of no reference to the nature of the 

progress a growth which is deter- 

mined hy .But a division in 
harmony wi|^ jpp9';Tajbt.Q^^ '»]k($W of ^jiings is p(j.ss ible. There are 
for instance. oi'tjbc church greater or smalltT 
cri.-^os c<nitifl|jia|^t®<inr|ing^: for W'hieh tlie inlcrimdiate 
event.s is a certain character 

stamped that wliieh belongs i 

another. . the .lifting of 

the Vatican, is un iustiiiicc 

of tlio one ; and patristic, 

the iiiedunvaf^hi^tf '' . m seientitic 

mode of thodgl^l^jH aijs 'ihaMacj^^ Divisions of 

vho matter of cli&cb.hiis^rjR'a^ to such events or 


to divide the intei\«-ii3ii;; juneinlo Mieii arbitrary stage.s a.s 
arc suitable to <air bn ash p.^ <»r otlin* mo<lcs of progress. 

Bioportioii lias In be (‘nn.^ideied in tlie ciUifit ruction of 
cJiurch history for two une deju-nding on IW 

relative ])rominene»; of dilleieni pliji.'.<sof church litc at 
diiftereiit times, tlie otln-r (.n llu* h (»!’ cliureji lile to 

its territorial or Sf^rtau.m di.-^li jbiil ion. As regards tho 
first of lliese r('ust»n.s, vliile tlit- pr(»gU‘ss, 

stitiition, doctrine, wm.diip, and iil’(‘ fnrn'isli, in llie order 
(»f int(‘rdepeiidi*iuu% a Minmiaiy of lie.idiiigs iiiider wliioh 
tin* moNciuenl id tlie elinr Ii at any liim ni;\v lie exhaus* 
lively desi^ril )od, it is<.>b\ion.> tint wlnehever iliose^nto- 
iiories repu'seiiLs the main b itnrf* (»f tlio tei lo-siastieal con- 
dition during any paiti'-nl..] jHiiod should lecoive a 
corre.->iK»iuling jjnujiiia-im and I'llin > of treatment in the 
history of the jK-riod Ar oi-e time (lie i>r(»gress of the 
eliiireh in tho coiKpic.d ol uiAu’ i r« ligion.s may be the 
most striking tiling abniil at anuili j it m;i} be the for- 
mation of doctrine, at .'irioiluj «k \ « lopmenl of ritiud, and 
so <*ii. To be ;i j.nllilul n lii \ of tin- fails, hj>lr»iy Uiust 
pi'(»porlion its titaina'iit lo the n: e, a^.'i;.lning tlie jirinrijial 
jdaee to the j'riiieipa] ihin.L’, and gionpirm. the rest nround 
it, 'I’lie other reason tor ^•l‘^.et \ in^ proportion in In.^.torical 
treatment lies in tlm tii ntoiiid and si etariandistribiiticur of 
tho chi ireh’.s life. Nation. t! aiii!i.-;t nefes.-;iril' imply eeele- 

.'-i:i>ti< :d <ll-tinoti(>ns. ddn’ ( iei man, Sw rii jn-h, baigii.di, 
Seotti.'h elinri-lit's, lie., li.tVo ;;li . eparale domesiie Jiistones, 
.so thul wJiile one Ij.is I'la^n glowing in ojh* diitriioli, 
anotlier imiv lia\o b< en niowing in a liiierlion *'ntiivi\ dif- 
ferent. (.Auitrovorsial diJb.ieiie.'i il:l^e iiad tlie .-'aiiie lesuit. 
The Kusteni and Western idjiiiein^ lor cxam)*le, e\(T since 
the period of tlie liiial selii.'-in. Lad in eaeh ra.^e u self- 

eoirtaim d development. The .-.inse i* maik applies also to 
rrolestantism and ( 'at holm- m. m n aaid to that vast extent 
of thuuglit findaetion jo v. tin y roe separated fri'iu 
one oiiother. Tills Mate of tLma‘' euinjiels iu«Uiy to spe- 
ei.tlize their work, and to pni. ne om* national nr seclioiia) 
.Mreuiii of ccelesia.^lieai laoM nn nt to the end, befoi’c exj'lor- 
ing another ; but. when m r i Lui* h history <»n anything like 
the universal st:al(‘ i.- inpied. the writer must detenniue 
wliei'C and how' the vit.ilily and loive of tlie cJiurch arc for 
tin* time evolving tlu iusiUes Jii(»sl elun-ucteristically and 
iidiucntially, and gne to hucli loralities or foriTiB tlio cen- 
tral position in hrs ilulinentions. TJiu.s in the earlier cen- 
turies, the East, the coiKpie.st of piiganism and the nse of 
tlicology may claim Ids e.hii f attoiiiiou ; in the Middle Ag« .s. 
Borne and the l'a])aey, or schol:uslici,i^in ; in the Beforirirdif*!! 
l>eriod Germany inaj’ seem the centre of Cltri.8tciidojn ; in 
the modern j»eriod the. disintegrating iullueiice of j^hilo- 
suphy and historical criticism may be regarded .is tie 
leading phenomenon, Ac. 
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Witli n'spect to stylo, apart from tlie i^^oncral caiums uii the 
lUiittor derivable from the science of rhetoric, there are one 
or two spi'cial (jonditiuns ilictated to the church historian 
by the nature of his subject. He is engaged on a descrip- 
tion of what is a lively and varied panorauia of events—' 
Ills iiioclol, thorefore, should be the picture, not the inveu-^ 
tory. He is dealing with the progress of a divine idea 
ill rough the ages — he is bound to leave a certain jniprea- 
siou of majesty on the mind of his reader, lie is handling 
matters that concern all men, and that liave moved the 
prnfoundest and the most passionate naturcis to the very 
depth of their being — Jiis jnigcs sliould bo alive wlh 
genuine biographical interest and every loiovnut form of 
human sympathy. 

4. The history of the Literature of tlio subject divides 
itself niiturally into three periods, wdiieii iniiy bo called the 
Unseientilie, the Transition, and tlie Seiontitic periods. 
Speakini; roughly, the Unseientilie pm-itMl may lie said to 
have lasted until the Reformatuin, the Transition from tlie 
Reformation to the time of .\l(>^lieini, ami the Scientilic 
since then. 

I'he Unsci<*ntilic period of ehnn-.h history is marked liy 
till! absence of impartiality, of ilioiongh criticism, of natural 
aiT.ingeinent, and of what, siiu«- the (lays of Polybius, lias 
been called the i>ragiu:iti(! nn'lliDd, /.t., the treatment of 
historical phenomena with rel’eriMiro to their causes. 
The. idt; i of the subjeeiitui nf lii-torv to law ha<l not y«‘t 
emerged. Theclinrcli evjM'ci.illy was governed by arbitrary 
divine interpo.sil ions, wlent; tsh c!s could net, in any degree, 
be calculated beforehand; .and as the conception of general 
eoimcils as the organs i^f the Holy S[)ii‘it gained ground, 
that of eeclo.siastic.il cvenls, and p:irticiilarly doctrine, as 
developments in the s'-ipience. of ordiii.iry cause and elVect 
vanished mure comph-ttdy if tli.it were ]MKvibJe. Ili.-.tniy 
was sim]>ly a colh ctimi of inci Icnts, often incredibly mar- 
vollous, thi’caJcd ly no connection except that of appear- 
ing to intiiiiiir*! tln^ favour of (umI lor the (J.itliolic Church, 
ami with no oilier air, injement thin tlic arinlrary one of 
\ or (locaths tif y ii or of the rci:;in of einpcror.s or 
[>opes. TliU w.tA ''iinpiy the, ])erioil of tin* colled ion ot ma- 
terials for .snb-!eijm‘rit .a'lentilic liistoi y to MIt and work 
into ]>ro[ier form. I.JiiniiLr the .‘■ix lir-t cenim ies tin* ( In-ek 
Chureh fiirni.-hed alm.'.t. all tlmt wo; valnai'le in church 
history, but .ifler tli.it it e.ea-icd to be, j)ro(liiet ive, and 
writers took [m-sevaon tH the tiehl. At. the head of the 
(?rcelv Schotd .‘^tami-, lai -ebin.'^, la-liop of (J-eNart-a in the 
e irlier }»art of the ttlj '•■■nliuy, u-nilly eallisl the f.itlier 
'>f church hi-'tory, altioeijii that title .strictly beloir^s to 
Hegesipjms, who about tlie middle of ihe *Jd eonimy wrote 
ceTt.'iin ecclesi',1 a ieal iieano! i il all of whieli ha\ e perislied, 
with tho exception of a lew fi.iginent.s mostly ]jri .‘^••rved 
by KiLsebius himself, 'i’lie hi-toiy oi eliioniele of 
bins, eoinitig down toil- I i).. .iltlioiigh impaired in vaho! 
l»y tho writer’s av'owcd r'-.t.lntn.M to record only what 
would reilect huiionr on the chnn’h, is rich in material, 
the archiMss of tho empire ]ia\in‘.' been placed at lii.'t com- 
mand by Constiinliiic, wlm hciil him in peculiar esti-em. 
'I’he otlier rJreik lil-itorian; were f-imply continnator.s 
of .!'’nsebin.s. Socr.itos and So/.one-ii broujlit dow'ii tlic 
n.i.rral i \ 0 t o 'l.‘P..t, and ’Theodoret to Ijs. ( )i tln.'.-e Socrate.s 
writes tho 'while Tlieinliri m gi\ es most new do- 

enmoiits and infoiiintion, ^specially a-^ to tlio hri^t. Eva- 
yrins treated of airaini from 4IH to h'J t, while Philostor- 
!i“in.-, most of wdio.'^o work is Jo.st, wrote, in the Ariaii 
inte.rest, a history from tlio rise of Ariani-.m to The 

only other Greek historians of any imte arc haitycliius of 
Alexandria, about OP), who is ebie^^y valuable on the 
relations of Muhammeihinisin and GhrLtianity, and Nice- 
[Thoms AAdliKti of ('on.stantinople, about 1350, who, with 
:.ho aftSLstanco of the documents in the )i)>raiy of St Sophia, 
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wrote a church history to the end of the 6Ch century. 
To these may bo added, as completing the Greek .sourct‘s, 
the ecclesiastical allusions in the long line of Ryztinlino 
civil liiatoriana from 500 to 1500. / * ^ 

Aiuou^ the earlier Latvn writers, ilufinus .translated 
Husebitis and added an" indifferent continuation of his own 
to the end of the 4th .century. Sulpicius Severus, a 
terse writer,.sonietimos called the Christian Sail iLst, wrote 
a history from the creation., to the 400. Cassiodorus, 
in middle of tho ith cen'turyj ‘first a Government ofUcial 
of the Os tro- Gothic latterly prior of a monastery, 

caused a condehsod translation -of. Softfates, Suzonnm, and 
Theodoret to bo made, which , con tinned to bo authoritativu 
until the revival of letters. Froni this time to the Rtsforma- 
tion, a great amount of historical Inatexial wan produc<^d 
both in tlie form of chronicles and of special and general 
history. Among tho chroi^clera may bo uientioiied the 
venerable Bede, Regino, Otto of Frefeingen, Hermatmus Con* 
tnictus, Lambert of Aschaffenburg, Siegbert of Gemblour, 
with such, anonymous chronicles as that of Monte Casino, 
tlie Great Belgian, the Saxon, &c., to which may be added, 
although it forms perhaps more of a. general Ipstory, tho 
fjiher Poiitifiratis, or lives of tho popos to 885, of uncer- 
tain authorship. Of the writers of spochd liistories are 
wxirthy of mention — Gregory of Tours, the liistoriun of the 
Fninch Church during tho 5th and 6th centuries, and 
tlio father of French church history ; the venerable Rede, 
tho father of English church history, and its narrator to 
the middle of the Sth century; Paul the deacon, who 
did the same ofHce for the same period in the case of tlm 
Jjumbards; Adam of Bremen, the authority for fc^can- 
diuaviaii church history from llio 9th to the I Hh cen- 
tury; and Knuj/., who dieii the yeiir that witncs.scd the 
oiithnirik t>f the Reformation, and who furnished sources 
for the ecclesiastical history ofc ^!>ax*5tiy and Westplialia. 
Of liistories of the universal cliui’ch during this period may 
be mentioned those of ifaymo of Halhorstadt in 840, 
embracing the four first centuries ; of Odericus Vitalis, from 
the Cliri.stian era to the 12th cpnt ary ; and of Bartholomew 
of Lucca to tho 14th; while tho greatest woik of (iro- 
Rcf(»rjiiation times on the subject is iho Summa Ili^toriafis 
t)f .Antoninus of Florence, nanuting evonts from the crea- 
tion of the world to 1 159. All these works, it must be 
rnnembered, are full of legends and fables, and exhibit a 
credulous spirit. 

The Transition period in church history may bo taken as 
bogiiinin.g with the Reformation. Jt niarked ou all 
.sides by a more searching and cumprehenrsive survey of the 
•sources, and on some aides by an absence of the credulity, 
which accepted tradition as genuine, and .every act and 
utterance of the dominant church' as divjnety guidtMl. It 
wa.'j, liowever, still for the most part devoid, of the spirit 
of impartiality and of tho idea of law as traceable in tho 
siicce.ssion of (‘vents, and consequently recognizefl no great 
ami gradually evolved crises in history, uatumlly dividing it 
into pixiotls. Jt was an approach to the scientific, without 
actually reaching it. It wars fitirnulated aufj aided by Urn 
same cause-.s wjiich assisted tho llofonnatibn ilaolf. 'J’Jm 
s[»irit of impiiry wt,A abroad: ‘Already, in the field of the 
history of tliociuu-ch, Lauren tiusiyalla bad led tho way in 
tho direction of true criticism by discrediting |he legend 
of th(3 donation of Constantine, in wljiich be had been fol- 
lowed to a certain extent ^en by Tim rise of 

liiiiminism, consequent*^ on the fait of Constantinople and 
migration of Greek scholara to the, unlocked tho 
storo-houae of material csoritainod m tlmt Janguage, \>'hil 0 
the invention of prijiting,.by,brin.^g the sources under 
the eye of an immensely enlar^d andpr^ically unlimited 
circle of observers, increased proportionally the chances of 
unpledged criticism. It was the isbock of the Befonnathm 
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I itself, liowever, w]^i( li gave the impetus to the new niovoDient 
in the construction vf church history. As Protestantism had 
. evorf>vhore broken iroreor less completely with tradition, 
it*a'as for its inte-csj^ito show that Catholicism luid de* 
' parted froiu primitive purity, *4nd that the history t)f the 
church had l)ceu a steady course pf declension, while 
Catholicism was e(|ually interested in proving the contrary. 
This ])olemical animus, , if it was prejudicial to impartiality 
of investigatuui, added; tp its ‘.kecuuoss and thoroughness ; 
and as the spirit of se(^tiauism developed, within Catholi- 
cism, between llltramoatanisizi and Gallicanisin, Jesuitism 
aiulJansenism, and, wilhij? Jl^rotestantism, between Luther- 
anism and Phil ippism,^'0klvin ism and Arininianism, Pres- 
byterianism and Ej^'Vcopacy, the zeal of each party to vin- 
dicate for itself au ckclusire apostolical pt'digree, led to 
an unflinching, if one-sided, sifting of history, espccudly f»f 
primitive anti(juity. , The wa} was led in this direction by 
the Hagdthnry Centujd^Sf so called from the place of first 
publication in 1659.' This was a work written by a staif 
(jf Lutheran scholars, in tho interest of tin‘ir phase* of Pru- 
testuntism, under the superintendence of Matthias Flacius. 
and was, from its own point of view, a perfurmance of 
great ability and learning, continuing for a century to be 
the store-house of general Protestant polemics. As its 
name implies, it Jidoptsthe artificial division into centiiries, 
discussing the doctrine, heresies, councils, cercLionies, 
church rulers, &c., in each. The published portion stnps 
with the 13th century. The Cenfin'las evoked on the 
(■atliolic side, in 15^8, the Ecdmamcul x\umh of C'a*s;u* 
Baronins, afterwards cardinal, bringing the history down 
to the end of the 12th ccjitury; and this, with the con- 
tinuations of Kaynaldns and othem. and the critical com 
mentai'y of Pagi,' forms, from its richness iii documents that 
would otherwise have reinained in'icocssiblo, a\<.‘rv vainabhi 
contribution to general cuurch liistoiy, altlumgli written 
avowedly to present Catholicism in tlic most favourable 
light. Those great polemical histories led the way fora 
train of successors on both sides. Kortliolt, Spanheim, 
Casaubon,aud Basnage criticized with learning ami \igour 
the onc-sidednoss of Baronins. On the (.''atliolic side, n bril- 
liant French school of church history arose, win i^c (iiicf 
ornaments wore — Alexander Natalis (N<*cl), whose hiM<»ry 
(167C), valuable for its learned excursuses, though placed 
ill the Index ou accoiint of its Gallicmiism, ciuilinucs 
under the corrective commentaries of Noncaglia and Mansi 
ti» hold a deservedly high place oven in C^itholic esteem ; 
lh)ssuet, whose Jfutorif of tht^. Tariatloua of ProtrstuHtiain 
(1088) exhibits- the dexterous controversialist not los than 
his Dlftconrse on Vnhenal J/istory, displays the philos(»* 
pliical historian'; Fleiiry, who narrates, with a tinge of (hd- 
licanism, the story of fourteen Christian ccnturic.s in a st \le 
as popidar and flowing as Natalis, is crowded with enuliic. 
discussion ; and Tillemont, the Jansenist, w ho in his IJix- 
tor// of tkr. Emperors (to Anastasius) (lODO), aud hL JA- 
moirs for ihr Church IlUtory of (he Jird •'i Utnrles ( 1 filKl), 
has ransacked the whole field of available matcii-ils, luul 
pro.sented, with much skill aud fidelity, his narrative in 
the exact words of. his authorities, lii the meantime a 
.school of history had developed itself in Phiglaiid, also in 
answer to c(>iitrovemal (Wants, of w^hich Jewel »»///, 
16(12), Pearsdii, {Vim/icifje, 1672), Beveridge (Sf/nodtroit, 
1672), Cave (Primitive Christia?u(y, Lives of the Apostfts 
(thtl Fu(k€rs, it)72f*l7yfnxiii Bin^^iam (Antupiiiies, 1 70S -2.2) 
may bo meati^qil as leaders in the defence, on hi-turical 
gfoumls, of thi^, positi<>n of the Anglican Church both 
ag:iit<st Catholidsm and Puritanism. 

^ The Scientific noriod of church history may be said to 
commence with tne great work of Mosheim in 1765, based 
, on an earlier but inferior performance,* Isolated attempts 
had indeed been made before his time to rise above the 
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heated polmnical atmosi»hcro of the Picformation struggle 
and its rc*.sult.s, into a region of calnier contemplutiuii. 
The celebrated Calixtus of llolinstadt. had, during the 
earlier part of the 17th century, laboured Imrd toshnu UuU 
the tendency to the inullipllcutloii i^f dogma chaiacteiistii 
of his time is foreign to the genius of Cliristuuiity, whose 
cssjBUCft, in his view, may be reduc(‘d to a very few' points 
of faith; and Gottfried Arnold, sonulime pr^»fes^'nl• at 
Oicssen, had, in 161)0, published his Iinpurtoil liUtory M 
thf Chu>rch and ike Iff refirs, the piaciiciil is.'>ue of wliicii 
waa' to sln»W' that the heretics A\eie (jiute us often in the 
right as the clinroh ; but the only immediate result of 
their cflbrts was to raise a violent .stcuiu of oppositii.n and 
abuse against tliem.^dvcs, pro\ing that the tiuio wa'- not 
ripe for iipiJyiiig the. m.ixim of aadi oUtrom, pnrfint 
to eccl(^si.isl.ii*al <pn;.-.tiniis. But by the middle of tlie 

isth century, a dtluent .snile of tilings hid 
The living fire laid dn-'i uiil of theolngif-al and eceiesi.i.^'ticjl 
cuiitro\t*rsy, leaMtiL; 1 m hind only couIiisimI piles of dogma, 
charred ami eold. to w Inch unie* thought of repairing for 
lie:it. 'rho specul.iliMiis o! P — ailis, Spiiniza, JjCjhnitz, 
Wolf, lire., had g;i\<'ii lii** .-.iimrili dcrjicr to think 

about than tile di>[»uti ^ ot « k il’.'si.i he-, aotl had » ngondeieil 
that s[)irit id thorough imjun v aln r n aht \ . w hieh in the 
theological splieri* caim* to !.<• Kilh d imIjou.iIi-mj, ami in 
phy'-ics the iuducli\i‘ or l».ie«nr,.in lorihml. In tla* latter 
form it had t*,xphMl»*d the i’onet ]•' :oii o! i-outinuLd aihitrsiry 
supernatural inteiferem iii the eom^o <•!’ e\eiils, and 
est.ihli.died file belief in tin leign (if law, tin* ^t-itules 
against witchcraft haviiu: Imiu ahnii LmI cm n in h'nglami 
by 1736, a few' jears alh r the last txeeulioii llnui l(jr I hat 
imaginary crime. 

Vln.^lieiin may b.‘ called tlie tu^t fnot^ of this sph'it :n 
the ri'gioii of ediurdi lusioiv Ih-. if 

History is coiistriieted a\oW'dl} in the iiitcn^sts of 
science and not of part}, with the •-ol, \ii\v of stating the 
facts, lull}' ami evaetlv a. the} oeei'ind a'(<‘it.nnijig and 
(leehuing the objeeti\t‘ r* uit;, mdrp.-Mdentlx of Mibjietive 
[mrlialities or wishtrs. Ili- tnh nt} to l.is piini'ij'le is coii’ 
spicuous, and lii.s Mieia.". in t \ « 1 1 urnin:/ inany [aevKats 
misu‘|iresentaljons an-uig li’oi,! tin in‘ide*.t of it is un- 
doubted. His e(»ncej»ljoij of ( Iim^iuh as a irKastli 

under the law i»f eau-e and etlett is abo unmistakable, 
alrhoUL'h lie 1( avt's it to 1 e inii'i t( d. tci .^o mtu h tioin tiie 
pre.^eiice of jiiiv JUowtil pi’a.. iii.il ie tn.itiin lit in liis pa:,(s. 
as from the absence of cIm^. Alihoiigh lie 

retains tlu‘ artificial dixi.-Moi into c'*?:! iii out of (h iVrciice 
to custom, he aeknow’led'ji s its i.h|i'chonablene>>, and coni- 
bnies with it a iiiUuimI *' bouiided by i:ie;ii resnlu- 

lious and changes ill tini state ot ih*. (hiiidi" Mosheim laicj 
had a tiaiii id’ Mieeessors on lll^ (c.mi lire* ot ii.\e.st igiilion, 
who>e. name i.s legion, and Jii who'C haiels llie seiciihlic 
nu'lliod has been .sti-adil; deselojii d, and has ielded an in- 
cn*a.'ing liaiwe^l, of results, linlv .i h w urn he mentioned. 
»^diiockli, an onuunei.t ot tlie (i«'lliiigen sdiool of history* 
second only to Mo.dieim lime-elf. wlmst* j'lijiil he was, 
laboured for forty -om* Mai-. tl76.'"’ J.''hfi) at a Vinvirsul 
H'islnry if the i'lfirrh, brought it dow'ii Well through 
the ]>eriod of the lli toin..rii«*ii, two su[»pI(‘mL‘ntary 
Milumes by T/sdiiiinr, md unwoitli} ot their jil.icc, 
coinpletiiig the [»enod. ’I’liis work, in -16 \olnnie.s, 
a Ituge moiiuiiient of tn'dilion, clearness, and fainic'is, 
ia still tho qnan y of compilei'^. (Jieseh-r, im]>ro\ing on 
till' method of Tillemont, whn’li had already b'*en pirtnlly 
bJlow'ed by Sdiinidt and Haiiz, in 1824 began hi^ /ho‘- 
vvrsal History uf f/t.’ dmrrh on thq plan of exhibiting in 
his text merely Midi an oiilltm* of tlni ro.Mills of jus la.*- 
searclies as should, without discussiim, juTsent a ra[»iil and 
succinct view of tin*, niardi and evolution of events, giving 
in ample notes the evidence fiom llm sources on which 
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tlie stfiteinentsi in the text are based. As a means by which 
a careful stiidont may I’apidly test the value of historical 
craicliKsioiis, Gieaelcr's work has no superior, A ycs^. 
aftcrvvurdH, Neander, inspired by Sriileiennacher, afterwards 
e[>it.oinii'>ed by Guericke, and popularised by IIa^enbaeh> 
L^sin^d the lirat instalment of cf 'the, 

C/infUian Ildi/ioih. and ChmxL ' distinguishing 

clniracterii>tii; of this great work ift its era phut rc recognb*. 
riuij of the function of history to explain events from their 
cjiuscs, as Well as to stale therii in tUoir objective reality. 
Noander treats ecclesiastical institutions and events as the 
neceasiiry outgrowth and embodiuiont of tlic^ peculiar cou* 
ditu>n of Christiuti ideas and aims at the given lime, and 
bis undoubted and profound sympathy with the essential 
spirit niul conception t)f Christianity, and capacity for 
tracing these under various forms of niauilVstation, enable 
liiju to throw a light upon Uie facts of iJic churt'irs history* 
and to account for them in ways tli.it arc always interest- 
ing, sunndimes even fascinatingly so, whatever opinion 
may be idtiinaicly taktui of their critical accuracy, 
lliinke, allhougli liis w’ork lias bctu coiiliiicd to hpccial 
histories, has exercised a groat iiilliicnco f»ii tlic course of 
scientific church liustury. In Ins Hhiorij (»( (he 
(iSIU-fiJ, and eS]iccially in his dtrman I lido rtf of (he 
h'cfonnntion Period 17). In* has fnrnishod a brilliant 

example of the method in \A]«n‘li occicsiastiral facts in all 
their relations are to be ih\» -ligait d, :ii ranged, and cx- 
plained. Hut probaldy no writer of the CLiitury h. is left 
a dec|)er impress on the ne tlioil of studying and construct- 
ing church history fli.m l‘\ (A I'lanr, who, froru to 

his death in gi.M* to t!ie woiid a series of works 

bearing on this ‘subject, .md eulniinating in his i»roat 
(JharrJt IUdnry, wliieh, tor weilthof ciuditnyii and variety 
of genius, giM> him a iiiji.jiie iio-iti(Ui in the land of 

great .scholars that cl.iinjs his lAmc. Whatever may be 
thought of his special eoin ln'.i(»ns, it is cejlnio that since 
his labours, tho study of tin* iii.-tory of CIn istiaiiity, 
espcciully during tin.* earin r c» iitiirjes, mu.^t be. a tar nion* 
thorough and piobaind tinie^ ihan ever it was before. Ilo 
may, as has been said oi him, bt; too ninvilliiig toadiiiit tin: 
po.ssibilily ot an ciilir<*l', new germ of spiritual tuici; in the. 
inception <»f Ghri rianity, lie iiiiiy be too mucli waipcd 
bya Hegelian temimey t<M -'.o]ve all lii.^tiiiieal inovi incait 
into an altcrn.it ion (»f aer.. jonl -ms ami coneiliat ion, but 
bis va.st mastery i»f dei.iil^ ami marvelluos power of 
inar,>halling far-.Miattercd fads in snpi»ort of a stuitliog and 
unexpected the<ay have j.i ee.-.-itiited a neW’ and morn 
penetrating scrutiny of e.uJy sonre-:<, wliich is far from 
being completed at- tliis liour. Some cd Ids rosull.-v will 
probably be found of ]m j inaiicnt value, ami it Is certain 
that in his coiicepTion ami woilrimr out of the hi.'.lory of 
dogma he has explained the foim-dn»n of general jtleus in 
theology, and their power in .‘^Inping the courM; of the 
church's lii.sLory, in a way that \va.- in i ded to ctmiiter- 
balaiice and supplement at om -.* the ol»jcctivity uf GnseJer, 
and the sentini( 3 nt:ility of Xe tmii r. 

In tho Roman Catholic (’Imrcli, of coiirso, .scientific 
church history iu the true scn'.e is not to la; expected ; 
but there have been inovenient.s toward.; it, and painstak 
ing c(mtrU)iitioiis have been madi.-, which may prove UM:fid 
in the hauds of an unfettered writer. 'Plie gre.it collectors 
of tlic Acf.s of Councils, f/ilibc, llanlouiu, and above all, 
Maii-i, W’u ow’o to the Catholic. Church. Stolbcrg, Kater- 
cam]>, Ritter, jaiid Locherer h-ave written tlie history of 
ilicir church from separate, points of view tliat. an) full of 
3rit«irfr.it, while the namef; of Midiler, Diillinger, and .Mont- 
alembert do not need t.o be further cliaracterixeil. The 
manuals of Ahsog and Krauz arc of great value. JIefc)e*s 
llUtory of CouivciU is a mine of thoroughly sited informu- 
tion. 


Buskos* the powerful but one-sided ccjilesiaslical chap- 
ters uf 'Gibbon,' the original researchi^s of Routh and 
Burio^'ahd the^ 4 ^^ works of Milmun on Christia^iity 

wyt.h critical sagucitj^ 
Great liritaiu has 
tube set beside the 
Gonti^tal material in the 

and archao- 

lo^ieaf ii^Ues has been pro- 
duct .both nothing that 

^l^erves the name whether 

^special or universi^' ^TKeti^clm has stimm 

. latud a certain amount o£ 'ipee^arch, and Canon 

Robertsoti of Canterbury baa ji useful history of 

tlm churcli t<f tlm pisriod of the Reforinatiem. 

For Ih^ full bibliography of the sulnoef, ^reference may be made 
to such riianiials as those of auZl Kurts, which liavo bocu 
translated, anil uioie particubirly tp the. latest edition of ilugcn- 
h:u:h'ii ‘Enajhhpfidie u. Mcthotl6ti>gif xhr , The^fUtgucken //A.skn- 
scha/tm, as also to the same author's ai1icle'“ Km;hengt*schichti‘,” 
in l!i*i/og*s HealdJiLCJfklopddi^, jiiitl lliifele's ifi "VVel/cr and llc\s 
Lt'xicoiu ‘ ' {[ 1 . \V.) 

CIlUROllITX, CiiABLfcs (i73lu.i7«4);,tto satirist, was 
born in Westminster, where for' his faAhor held 
the curacy and le.otureship of ‘St Jt^ha's. ' At oi^ht years 
of nge he was sent to Weafcniinster lS6}]iool> wheie he 
made no figure excejit by his irregula^rities. At nineteen 
ho apjdiifd for matriculation at Oxford, .jbut was rejected, 
lie was afterwards udinitteilof Trinity Colle^e> Cambridge, 
which he quitted inmu'cliately, and to which he never 
returned. A Hoct marriage contracted' about this time 
obliged him to retire, first to hisjatlier's’ house, and after- 
wanLs to Sunderlaud, wlicrp ho began to study for the 
church. Ill 1756 ho was ord;iinod pritisit, and officiated in 
his cli‘rical capacity at Qulbuiy, in Somehietshirc, and at 
Ihunhuin, in Kssex, at whiith latt^if'placcjf he was obliged to 
(?ke out hiH living by teaching. On his' fetHeris. death in 
1758, Churchill Ruo(5coded’to his ouracy and lectureship, 
and nlficiateii for some tinm, employing hisleiaure ih reading 
the classics at :i ladies’ boarding BchOdl and with private 
]mj)ilfc;. Rut Tiis iiiiiato Rohemianism .waa to 
allow of sncli a quiet way of life for -long, fbgetjitr. Ho 

gave himself c/ver, in con junction, with poet, who 

aftcrwanl.s (lu>d in the Fleet, to every kind. qf>.loo»e living, 
r.m into dc.bt, was pursued, and bad A c^aj^iOsition of live 
I sliillings in the pound paid by tho father of * to boon com- 
panion. i^art of the experience gained •durinj^'^thig period 
lie Used in his first published poem, Thf {17 (yl)<, a' 

reckless but amusing satire on the artisUJ.'OfM.he soveial 
Jjoudoa theatres, wliich was 'issiied* afionyin'ously. Tho 
succe.ss of this work was astoiiishitig { was not 

backward in avowing its authorship,;: year 

he avenged himself on its critics in 

which lie ad opted the systematic and toWUous'poi'sonality 
tliat was to make him rich and faixioui^ this time 

ill his thirtieth year, and in the plehitud^bfto^ai^^^ His 
conduct, which had scandalized lik. dow^i 

the censure of lids dean. The his 

charges, di.scarded his cassock and '; m 
vivfur. He separated from hiS |wffe, 
poem of Night (1702), whicfi-.ift a 

of irony; and in thc'saitie y<^ to irregular 
intervals, four books of The 

tHiod^ in which Samuel are 

ridiculed with ^s6Ine point 

anoe with John Wilkes,. ripened 

rapidly into frieudship, gate Churchill’s 

strongest efforts, The iS^fiolent attack 

on the Scottish infliienee Ppisde to 

Hogarth ^ — the laUer^/;vri}ie]x'^^is hastened the 

great artist''s.. death, two carica- 
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ture.i of \filke;j^and his frienih Tn 1763 appeared The. hiiihst i\iii BlemdBahnio »':>ta7xh a?id Sake jSalidon, 
(!ou/('rt‘/K'*\ a isecoipl apology ; 7’Ae Duellists,, three hooka he died. Churchyard seeiue to have been au.accive, garru 
of l*)o.sii octosyllabics, called forth by the duel . between, aud cheerful udveuturer. ^ Strype praisuft him as a guufl 
Wilkes and Martvijjaud The. Aiitkir, a ^tiro ;bf . ^Jdip ssthd poei aud a ihafi of houest principles. Of his 

general Those^ ware ^UWed in publications the Lege^id of Jmie Share is most 

another piece of iudittOidtBniat|^oep»ure^),by,^^ esteemed, while the WarUiinm^ of Wales (15^<7) end 

an attack on Lord lasfcol Chipim (ISTo) have been reprinted,— tbo 

Churchill’s successes: "Jomp'in 1776, the Intteri.by Mr Chalmers, in 1817. Sec* 
enre, whicli are df jthear auttior-s* .;£l'jferaelh CaUwiitleS of Juthors^ and Jliuto, (Jhwradmstics 

decay. In tho accompanied ' English Puds. 

Humphrey Cotes .Wilka^ theuia' : . iiSllOSAN., iho principal island of a group situated «)ir 

exile, and died few’ days, >*Ho loft some the eastern coast of C’hiiia, in 30*^ N. lut. and 122"* E. long., 

projunty, the proceeds aud'becjueatlied the and lielouging to the province of Cln^-keau^^^ It lies N.W. 
editorship of hid ppe^i»V-^l^. th^ material for illuatrUtiona and S.E., and has a i;ircnmfcrence c»f 51 miles, the extreme 
and notes, to John W&W, - who' to elttde the length being 2(>, the extreme breudth 10, and thci imnimum 
bequo.st. . '\-p' bi-eadtlf 6 mile.s. The irihuid is beautifully diversilied with 

Cliurcliill ww a jnau wlu» liked broils hill and dale, and wi ll watered with numerous bundl 

and beating, and who^WiM .at.the same time not indifferent streams, of whiili the umA. con.siderablo is the Tuiigkeang, 
to the rowardif earned by the c.onllict. Ills satires am gene* falling into tlie hailKnu* »•[ 'ringhac. Most of tho surfaco 
" mlly rough and, loose in ^xtnre, disjointed in structure, and is capable of cult i vat ii>ig and nimitecn-twenliclhs of the 
iirsoleut in tone. They Jjkfo full of good metal, it is true, iuhabitarits are ciigagi d iu agriculture. AVlierevcr it is 
but the- ore lies heapetl dw Wl^h too much schist to repay possible to rear ricf. im i v liIk i [»iediKl is neglected ; yet 
research. Ilis extremes i&eility of composition is perha[»s the quantity produced n‘>t bi.tlK icol for llie wants of tho 
a reason for this,' as it is d yooRQii why, writing from day inhabitants. Millet, wlit-ai, s\uit. j.'.ralni s, yams, and turc^j 
to day, ho should have gamed and kept Urn public favour, are al.>o grown, ’riit*. tea j.liiijt t\»imd nliiio.st. everywhere, 
Cowper praised him, but ^at best die was but uu admirer and the uUtou plant i.; largely mitivcili d near the sea, Tho 

and imitator of DrydoWi! ’ - e.ipit.il, Tinghae, stand.'-; ahi*ut li.iU .i mde fivin the southern 

Hoc ClnmdiilVa London, 1774, It vols. Tliclwst shore, and is suiToiHidtd by a v\:dl ne arly thue Jnih.s in 

of tliwjioeiii.s 1 ,^ that of Tt>oko,''Londoii, 180t, 2 vols., \vlm*li eiiruit. Tho diudi (.iitsidi' liie will i.s i!iterrnpb‘d on tho 
hasbeenivpriiited (lH44>inthe'l^^^^^ X.W. .side by a sjair I). .in a njghl.uiiinig liiil, which 

ClIlIllClIILL, John, first duko of Marlborough. See ]a'ojects into the b'wn, and fo)iii> an ea.sy acce.ss t(» un 
M.^ui.noKoUGH. ' . . attacking lbrc»*. Tliii town is t ra v« ■ rsi -d ]»y eanab^, ami tho 

UHUHCIIYAIVO, Thomas (1520 -1604), *^the Nestor harbi ur, which lia.s fr'»m 4 to S lath. 'lu- waU r, i.s land-locked 


of tho Klizabefchatl hcro^sj' Was^beru at Shrewsbury in 
1520, and was edudaWd i« Oxford. At seven leen ho went 
to court, whcri^ l^j& tpistereiJ through such money as he had. 
He tlien became attached toUhe earl of Sui rey, apidying 
himself during three or four years of survieo to books, 
music, and the pracrice of pootry. served liLs 6J^l 
campaign in ElahdersY 1342-1544) against tlm French, and 
hi.s second (1S47) hi Scotbiiid. He fouglit at Tiiikie, luii 
was capturod Hflit year ut St Monanec, and <lul not return 
lo England till 1850, . A tract called DintrsDranti, 
written at tluS'ti)a‘ie,.n’ot only involved (3jure.hyani in a. 
tierce quarrel jivith a contemporary scribbler, but brought 
down on hiia Jtbh censure of. the Privy (Jounril ; ho only 
escaped the pillory through the interest (d hi.s patron, tlio 
duke of Sumersiljt; V A third campaign took him to Ireland, 
whence he retttrii^diu 1552, Having been unsuec^}^^ful 
iu a lovo suit, b^(bxtcq more betoiok himself to the Continent, 
to servo his fo&rth' chmpaiga, at Metz and elsewhere. 
. under the gi*(0&t 6i4p,«3^ori^»' His absence extended over thr. e 
years. On bis yetilra ho began writing liarder than ever, 
dedicating two bf ;hi3 wojrks to Queen Mary. The Avar 
with France made him a lieutonant iu the English army, 
and at Guinea 'hejaoted,aa mediator bet wx^en the besieged 
and the besiegeh^. :If6 next addressed a poetical appeal to 
Elizabeth; ‘ Ac- UOthiug^ however, but fair words, and 
had to wiite Moicbmy, a contribuli«m 

to the Mirrour!ff^^M(x)gi0y^et ' Ho fouglit at the leaguer 
of Leith in HiGO” attempted fortune as a courtier ; 
and lie went.^pff/jto under Henry 

Sidney. In to Antwerp, where lio 

houdod a grcat'4^]l;|d butrhe speedily 

littd to fly the ho say^i, of his extreme 

mod^'ration. back os one of Oxford’s 

agents, returning! to;‘En^ 1569, when ho married. 
In 1593, after '/^nqiherj /journey to Gotland, where ho 
^ witnessed Morton^s^kjpCttHohf fflbsabetli gave him a pension ; 
* Hud eleven years later,' immediately publication of 


bs several i.->!.iuds. ’I’mijilt* (or .li»---lioU';,e) Hill, which 
<*oiiiioand,-» tho town and li.ubour, l’J2 foot high close to 
the beach. The ]«(*j)ul.»t mu <»[ lli.‘ town anil Md)Urbs of 
’riijghue, which at. Ihe ioinuiMie( i.n ur of iMi) was abi)ut 
27,5<'b, liad iucrea.-Ml in 1^16 to above 3.>,0(>{). 'fhe 
pojuilalion uf tin', ciiliu! i l.iiel i- i-tnuib.d at 2.V»),U0(b of 
wliicii lljc eapital coMiin. a'* ' ii( iti.ooiJ. Chusan has 
but lew niaiiufaclures , tt” cimt a lo coai.se Cotton .stuffs 
ami agrieulliUMl im[*k‘ua u! - 'I’lit.re are s.ilt works on llie 
eoist ; iind the tislierie-;' iii[il'iv a iiumbcruf llie iuhablfunU. 
In 'ruighac ii eoiMiileril-le bu-iues-^ is earru'd oi\ in carxing 
and variiisliing, and iis wares are in liigli rcjuite. 

The ]»rineipal exports aie h.-h, euar.se black tea, •‘otlon. 
%cgijal»le tallow, 1 and .'-.tone whe.it. Oiusau 

was t)cciipii.',d by (he dnilm; the Ming ilynardy, 

and serv'.'d a.s an Inipoil uiL ;(»ninn o i.d i'nti’L'['6t. It 
taken by the llrilish fore* in l.^-P'aiid IS H. and letaiiied 
till IS46 a.s a guarantee for tlie fnll.linent of the .si i pula- 
litui.s uf the treat}, Ir win .il-u oicnpnd by the English 
iu IS6U. Se.i‘. plan iu "/’ ll< (d'hfjr. 18f)3. 

("IILTLA ur (JIIotA a ilivision or coin’ 

mi.s.sioiii‘r.^lii[) of Tlnti-h IikIjm undir the licutcnauU 
governin' of l>eiigal, coiiqiri.-iny; tie? districts of llazaribagb, 
LnhardagA, ^lAiiblmni, aiui ^inlil'huin, and the sevon 
tributary state.s wlii^ li leh'iu'itti tin- South' West Frontier 
Ageiiey, lies between 21' .md X. lat. and 82'’ and 87** 
E. long. It i.s bouniicil un the N. by the pTovincc of 
Behiir, E. by the licngal tli'^tiiel.'i of IkinkurA and Midnupur, 
S. by tho OrissaTribiitary Stales and the (Joutral Pruvinec.s, 
and'W. by the inil«‘pendent Mato of Uewd. Of its area of 
43,901 square miles a larg<> portion is occupied by hills 
and jungle, and tlio population is very sparse, 'rhe mo.'^t 
important |)eak, Pare.-jiiAth, with if-s daina temple.s, has u 
height of 4 too feei^ ’riie ChutiA NAgpur plateau an 
offahoot of the g^roat Viiulhyan range, aud its mean elevation 
is Upwards of 2000 feet above tho sen level. Tn the \\ . it 
rises to 3600 feet, and to the E. uud S. its lower steppe, 
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fn>m yOO to 1000 foot in eli'vaLion, comprises a great 
[lortioii of the Mi'inbiium ami »Siiilibliuin districts. The 
wliulu is uljtnit 1 1,000 square miles in extent, and forms 
tliL* svairce of the HarAkliar, Daiiiudar, KAsAi, Subaiireklld, 
lUitaraiif, Ijidlmiiiiu, Eb, ami other rivers. Stxl forests 
al>i>uii J. The principal jungle products arc timber, various 
kinds (jf medicinal fruits and herbs, lac, tamr silk, and 
iiuthud Ilowcr.'', which are used as food I y the wild tribes 
!uul als<» distilled into a ^troug country liquor. Coal exists 
in Jargi; quantities, but is at present only worked on a small 
scab.* on the lla/.aribiigh district. Formerly gold was 
waslied Iruiii the sands in the bud of the Subanreklid Kiver, 
but the op- rations are now* almost wholly abandoned. Trou- 
ores ubouu I, togeLher with good building stone. The popu- 
lation in 1^72 was .‘k^'-r>,r)71, resiiling in 25,7G() villages 
or tv)wmships and 77)1^287 houses. Ol these the Hindus 
nujiihereil L\r)r»7,*Ji)2, or 67' 1 per cent. ; Muhammadans, 
lGi),bU6, ur M per cent. ; (ini.^i.m.N I ‘),7'J8, or ‘4 per 
cent. ; [»er.:,niis of iinspecitied ivlimnii, 1,07.’), 1 75, or 2S'l 
per c^uit. These last cunsi^t uf jh/u Ar\aii Irihes wlu) wtTo 
driven from the ['luins hy llu Hindus ami took nTuge in 
thf) mountain fastnesses of llir (’hutia Ndgpur plateau. 
The priiieipal of them are KmL-, in mimlH'r; >SanUUs, 

220, 0y6 ; Frduus or Dlian^Mis, 2* 1 5 ; MuiulAs, 1 00, 00.5 ; 

and Bhumij, 1 2S,2S0. Tiie-^c- 1 u'his wi r(‘ l\»rnierly lurhnlent, 
and ii source of trouble to tie* Miiliammadan governors of 
Bengal and Beliar; l»ut lln‘ intnMinetion of llnlish rule has 
secured |)evice and seeiiriry, and the ahoriginal ra»‘es ol 
t.Uiuti.'i Nngimr are now pcncinl ami orderly sul»j*‘ets. Of 
late years inissioiiain- ]ia\«* worked imtd uim-ng them, and 
several thousamB of iho Koh' ami S.nilals lia\e aeeepted 
the Cliristiau faith. Only six town, contain upward.-^ of 
5000 iiiliahilants, vi/., JIaiielii, 12,0f>6; Hazanh.-igh, 

1 ],()’)(): Icliak. ; ('hatra, ; Purnlnu 561)6; 
and Baghiinallipnt, o.’l.si). 'On- priiieipal agricultural pro 
duets are rice, Indian otii, oilseeds and potatoos. 

\ siiiidl quantity of I'm is grown in lla/arihagli and 
Loliardaga di->1ricl-. l.ei* and silkelolli are largely 

inamilaetnred. 'I'li * nwunn- of tlm Ihatish portion of 
(/liiiti/i X.igimr ill w'a> .tlOldiol, tin.* ex]»enditure 

.£70,472. Of tlw loi(d rr\enne tl»e receipts from land 
aiuoiiiited to l'2‘l,o0s. 'I'k,- polic- of the British districts 

consisted in 1872 ol ITUU) ollirei,-. and men of the regular 
force, maintained at i n-^ tof 1*61, 1. ;i ; I 72 oiricer.> and 
nrjii of the municipal police, co.-^Iihl: 1!)S1 ; I.").]!)! nieu 
of llie village, watcli. <o.aing !J17,.">02 , tlie total .stieimlli 
Iming 16,866 oHiemv^ and lie n, aiul tin* total cost 110, 7n5. 
Jll 1S72— 75, tile Millie itlmi.d 1 )< part liu-lil, insjH.-rtod 571 
RcIlooI,^ aMcndi-d by 15, *'71 piij'il-., and tin total eos|, of 
Oowrnment for the ediie.uioa of the ]»eojile was .1:.’:»7 1. 
■riui elmeHc of (.’hiuia N.'»cpiir i^.; di v and heallliv. 

chuti.\(cii()tA)N.v ipcri Tia iu’TAi.-vkrATi'S. 

Tiicsc are so*ven in nimdier, -Sjrgnja, IM.aipur, Jaslijmr, 
(kingpnr, Bomii, Kmifi, and (.’liane Bljakar. At 1 he decline 
of tile M u'hattd pow'^r in ihe early ot this century 
these estate.s came iiml<T Bi iti-h protriMioii. They are niAv 
under the political superinti mh m-e of tlie commissioner ol 
t.hutiri Xdgiuir, and the cli.irr/*- of them constitutes wliat is 
known us the SouthAVcsl Kionih r Azeucy. jjefore the 
ri^-e (jf tJjc British jaiwa-r in linlia their chiefs exi reined 
almo'it ah-iolutc sovereignty in tlnar re.'-j»ecti ve te.iTilorie.s. 
The Baj.vs now' jny :i light trilmte to tlie Mritisli Govern- 
in ait, an I are iiiM 'ted W'ith luagi't* rial authority to purii.'^r) 
ollemliu i by line m»L exceeding ,1.5 or by irnpiisoiimcnt not 
exceeding two y»-.irs The .states are mountainous, thinly 
culti vited, and ijdial)ited for the ijio.st })ai t by wild al.'original 
trihi'S. They cover an area of 15,41s s^jiiare miles, tho 
largest stales heirni Sirgiij.d and Oaimqmr. Their aggregate 
population aiuounts to *105,080 souls, giving an avenige 
of 26 pe.r.soin-. to .square mile*. \o towns exist in the 


Tributary States, and only three villages contain ‘more than 
1000 inhabitants. The following is a bjief description of 
each of the States ; — 

(B) BirgiyA, the largest, lies between 5t2® 50' ami 24® N. lat^ 
ami $2® 3o and 84", 10 E. long. It is hoimard on the K. the in- ^ 
d(ii)endent state of liewd and' the diatriets of Mir/dpnr and 
Lolidrdagii, on tho E; by tliod&ttict of Lolinrdaga, on the S. by 
the bihwpur district of tlio Otsntral Piovim-eH and tlie atules of 
Udaipur and Jashmir. and on .the W.^by the state of Knria. 

U js veiT hilly, 'With elevated table-lands alfording good piu^iurages, 
and cut up by numerous ravim*.s. The'.iiVei-s are th« Kunhar, Her, 
JMaluin, Son, uud Saittch, the last being foniierly known a.s tlie 
Di.uiioud River, Hot springs exist in the stale. Jixteiisivt 
fuiv.sls covur a huge area, allbidiug fiheller to Jierds of wild ole- 
pli.int.s, antelopes^ bisMitis, bulfaloes, a^i'd ‘ftiaTiy sOrts of deer, and 
also to tigei's. Dears, and other beasts of prey. The urea is GlOi 
sqiiuie iiiiles; the pojailalion in 1872, 182,bM soiila, residing in 
320;j villugea and 8G, 163 houses : — elftsaiivedi according to religion- - 
Niiulua 68,780, or 27*6 per ecut. ; Mulmminadrms 1370, or *8 ])er 
tent.; aborigines of the Bravidiem .stock 78,256, of the Kolarian 
.stock o0,116, total 112,672, or 6J *6 iwr cent. The prineijial agri* 
cultural pioducts are rice, Indian corn, and olht‘r inferior • ci'cals, 
pulses, oilseeds, and cotton ; the articleis of export--clarilied hulte)’, 
grain, oilseeds, lac, gums, jungle silk couOons (tow), &e. ; impolts— 
hi ass and pewter vcsselb, niece goods, and ornaineiit.s. 'file jilaecs 
of trade are liisraiiipur, tlie eapitui of tli« state, Pruliipp.ur, and 
J hiiiuiii. The total levenuo of the est-atos in Sirguja in ]»os.'*es.siou of 
the ilitferenl lueinber.*? of tlie cliiers family is £7000; the reiilul of 
the jMi-ional ehlatuoftlic Uaju, £3000; the expenditure on adminif!- 
traliou, £212. A Muiill body of polieo is inairitaincd hy the. Raja, 
and he can at /i short notice put himself at the. head of lOOO iijghting 
lilt II. ^irgnja pa>s a tribute of £180 tO the British tiovevniuriit. 

(2.) Utktipuv lies bclween 22“ 8' and 22" 50' Is . laU, and h2‘' 6'. 
and 8.3" E. long., and is boimdctl on the N. hy tho Maiiqrit 
plateau in Sirguj.i, on the E. by Joshpur, on the H. by Rai- 
giiib, and on the AV. by r>il.'isi»uv in tho Ceiitial rrovinee.s. 
(oiintrs billy, diversified with plains, and pMSKr:.ssing one of the 
most e,\teu.sivii coal fieliB in India. IVineipal river, ilund. Area, 
lual .square niilea, of which 121 are, oiiltivateii. I’opnlation- 
27,708:- Hindus, 73.M ; MuhnmmadaiiB, 118; aborigiius, 20,23‘*. 
iTim ipal villages — Rubkoh, the capital, niid Itoilck Kxpoilh 
cnitoii, re.simnjs gums, oilaefds, riee,^’\\jld •.uTOW'iool, iron, and ii 
Mu.ill quantity of gold, obtained by Witshing. Udaipur came under 
the liritish pruluctioii in 1817, and now paws an aimmd tubule of 
.c:.3 

(3.) .lash pur, the most jioiailons of the states lle.s between 22“ 

21/ and 23' l.h' N. lat., anrf 83® 30' and 84® 30' of E. Jong., and 
is bouinli'il on the and K. hy tho diMlriet of Lohdrdiigii, on 
the S. by the states of Oaiigjair and Udaipur, and on the W. by 
tli’e state of Siigiijd, The country is divided almost equally into 
liigli and low lands. The only nver of inqiortaiieei is tho Eli, m 
the lied of Asliich dianiundM aie found, ami from liino immemorial 
its sjiintH have be(‘n Washed for gold. .la-slipur iron, BineJtod b}' tlie 
Kols, is bigjily ]»rizcd. Jungles of hnesu abound, hnibouring 
ehpbants, lasons, and other wild beasts. Jungici prodmts- lac, 

.siIk-« oc<inii.s, and beeswax', whi<‘h arfe exjiorted. Alva, 1947 square, 
miles; j»opnl.ition, 66,1)26:- -lliiidus, 11,41)8; Muliamnmdans, 42.6 ; 
aborigines, ,55,005. Principal vilhig(j.q-— Jashimr Hagar, the capital, 
and Sauna. Agrieultuiul produet.s- ricc, baiiey, Indian coin, ami 
<itlier intirit»r ei ops, pulses, oik^eeds, jiornp, flax, &c. The lM.jd 
pMSM-^M-s an income of alvoul £*2000, and pays through the, Sirguja 
.state a tribute of £77, 10s. to the British (ioveniment. Jushpur 
eaiiie under the. protection of the Ihiliah GoveniiMent iu 1818. 

(4.) <l.nug[mr e.\ tends from 21“ .50' to 22* 30' N.. lat, and 85" 10' 
to 85" 40' ot E. Jong., and B bounded oirlbo J?. by Rohardaga 
di.v.tii< t, E. hy tlie Sinhbln'un di.striet, S. by* SAinbftlpnr and Ranird, 
and \\\ by k.iigarh in the Ontral Provinces. The oouiitry is for 
tlie iuo.st part an undulating plain, broken by detai-lied ranges of 
liills, one of which, tho Mahdviru range, p<)Ksesse.s awry remurkulilo 
and iiiijtosing appearance, springing abruptly from the, tikiiu in uii 
iin giitar wall of tilled and uisriqited i*oek,’ with two flanking petik.s. 

Tin- livirs ore, the. Kb and the Brdhinant, fohrtUd here by tbo 
union of the Haiikli ami the Koel, hdth iiUvigahlo hy canoes., 'I’lie 
Ell wiis iVivinerly fain<m.s on account of ^iumopvht fumid in its bed, 
and il.s sands aie .still explored for gold. .Cue of t&e largest, eoal 
liehls in India extends into the slate. Jungle jiroducts — I. mc, 
silk cocoons, eiiteclin, and resii), whi(*h atfe t?xpOi*teil. Wild aiii- 
jnal»---bisori.s, liutValoos, tigers, panthc)*^’ leofiajrd8, hyenas, uo]ve.s 
jackals, wild dogs, u ml niaii^ of . deeir. : 24*84 taitnirc 

inile.s ; population, 73,637, viz., ifindu^ MuliamnmduMs, 

2.31 ; .'ibongines, 45,214. Principal yilTage, oundi, the lusith uvc ^*f 
the lUJA The. soil is excmllijgly fertu< yi^hling sugar cano, 
lohaeeo, rice, and other cereals, pttlaes; .oilDma and cotton. The ^ 
chief enjoys a roveimc of about £*200.’ ou^ of: which he pays £50 m 
triliiitc tu'the British Uovnrnmeiit^ thtf ,cauncvtiou of which ivith 
tlie state dates from l^Oft 
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(6.) Bonai extends from 20° 10' to 21° 10' N. lat., and from 84° 
^ 30' to 85° 25' K. and is bounded on the N. by the Gangpur 

state and the Sinhbbuni districti on the 1C. by the state of 
• Ketyijhar in Orissa, and on the S. and W. by the state of 
Bg.uira in the Ceutrtd ri'^vinces. It is for tlio most part oovei*cd 
^ with a ma^ of uninfiabmd hills, %cecj)t the central part, through 
whieh tlio lirahmani river ]>a8.srs, forming a fine ii-rtile valli'y altnig 
its course. Principal heights— Mankarhachil, 3G31I feet* Haddiii- 
garh, 3525 ; Kamratar, 3490 ; Cheliataku, 3308 ; and Kondadhar, 
3000. Products -almost the same as Gangpur. Aiea, 1297 stiuaixj 
miles; population, 24,83%, vis., Hindus, 10,416; Muhummauaii.s, 
32; and aDorigines, 14,384. The chief enj<»ys an income of about 
jGGOO, and he pays an annual tribute of £20 to the Britisli Govern- 
ment. In 1803 the British Government entered into treaty rela- 
tions with Bonai. 

(6.) Koria lies between *2° 68' and 23° 49' N. hit., and 82° 
and 82° 69' E. long., and is hounded on the N. hy the Kewa 
state, K. by Sirguj^, S. by Bilasnur distritt of Ihc (Vntral 
Provinec.s, and on the AV. by^.’hang Bhakar. t’ouiiti y exireiiiely 
hilly ; highest point, 3370 feet. Hivers — Heslitoor Hasdo, Gopatli, 
and oth<ir minor .streams which feed either the Son on the N. 
ihc Mahanuddy on the S. Jungle arnl agrieiiltiiral jnodiiet.s— 
same as the other .states. Miniiral produed, -iron. Tigers eominh 
great havoc in tile villng(‘.s, and wild animals aboiiinl. Area, 1631 
stpiare miles; population, 21,127, viz., Hindus, 10,807 ; Mulnini- 
niadams, 140; aborigines, 10,180. Priiiciprd village -Sonhat, the 
r 4 *sidence of the Ilujii, which contains a mud fort. The iiaja enjoys 
an income of about £700, and pays a tribut(‘ of .i‘40 to the British 
(foverument. The relations of the British Goveiimioiit with this 
state commenced in 1818. 

(7.) Chang Bhakar state ])rotnules lik«‘ a sjnir into the Hewa 
territory, which hounds it to the N., W., ami S., tlic ca.stcrn 
.side la^ng bounded by the state of Koria, of which it was 
formerly a fief. The natural scenery of the country C4»nsis|s «)[ 
liills, ravines, and plateaus, covcreil with forests of sal, with small 
villages at distant intervals in the jiiiigle. IbTd.s of wild elephants 
commit sad havoc on the crops, which has caused the de.seition ol 
several villages. Area, 906 stjuarc miles; population, 8919, vi/., 
2728 Hindus, 34 Mnhainiuaihins, ami 6157 aborigines. The t'hict 
has an income of about jE 300, and pays a tribute of £.38, 
12s. (W. W. H.) 

CBUTTKIIPTIH, a city of Britisli India, in the province 
of Bundelcund, S.E. Agra, and 140 S.W. 

of Allahabad. It was establislicd by tlm Ibijah (Shutter 
Sal, the founder of the short-lived iiidcpundcnoc of Bundel- 
cuncl, and the resolute oiipuiieiit of tlic Mogul empire in 
tli(j 17th century. Situated but a short di.stance from thi‘ 
diamond mines of Paunah, and forming an important entre- 
pot in the trade between the Deccan and Ijcimre.s, it soon 
grew into a very flourishing city. It is still a thriving 
place, but it maintains its prosperity less by its transit trade 
than by its manufactnre.s, of which the most important arc 
pafier and coarse cutlery. It is irregularly built, and eoii- 
taiiLS but few buildings of individual interest. The palace 
*s a modern structuni of hybrid character, combining the 
features of an Italian villa wdth those of a Ibijput castle. 
There was formerly a political agent of the Briti-sh (Jovern- 
iiiont in the city, but he has been transferrt'd to iNowgiuig. 
'J'he territory of which the town is the (v.i[)itul CMUitains 
ft 11 area of 1240 square miles, with a population of from 
200,000 to 300,000. The revenue is stated at not more 
than twenty lacs of rupees per annum. As the Kajah I'lir- 
taub Singh had no male issue, the territory on his decease 
would have lapsed to the paramount power; but in acknow- 
ledgment of Ills fidelity and the beneficial results of Ins 
administration, the Britisli (fovciinnciit recognized a suc- 
cessor in the person of his grand-nei)he\v Juggut Singh. 

CIBBER, or Ciber'^ Caius (Iahkiml (1630-1700), 
sculptor, was^born at Flfrnsbnrg in Denmark. He was the 
son of the king’s cabinetmaker, and was sent to Koine at 
the royal charge while yet a youth. Nothing further is 
known of hia earlier life, sav^that he came to England 
during the Protectorate, or during the first year.s of the 
Rastoration. By his second wif4, Miss Colley of Glaiston, 
a soti was bom to him afterwards to be known as Colley 
mm Cibber. Beside^ the famous statues of Melancholy and 
Raving Madness (**great Cibber’s brazen brainless brothers”), 
• once in old Bethlehaiu Hospital and now at South Keiisiiig* 
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ton, Cibber produced the bas-reliefs round the Muiiiimcnt 
on Fish Street Hill. The several Kings of England and 
the Sir Thomas Gresham executed by him for the Koyal Kx- 
change W'ero dc.stroycd with the building itself in 
Cibber was long employed by AVilliam fourth earl of Devou- 
bhire, and many line specimens of his work are to be seen 
at Cbatsworth. Under that nobleman be took up arms in 
1688 for William of Orange, and was appointed in return 
carver to the king’s closet. lie died rich, and, accunling 
to Horace Walpole, built the Danisli church in London, 
where he lies buried beside his second wife, to wliom he 
erected a moiiment. 

CIBBER, CoLLEV (1671-1757), actor, dramatist, ami 
laureate, was the eldest son of Cains Cibber, and was born 
in London. Sent in 1 682 to the free school at Grantham, iic 
distinguished himself by passing through all its grades, fnaii 
l(»wc.st to higliest, ami by producing an ‘‘ Oration” on the 
death of Charles Jl.-- whom he had seen feeding his dm ks 
in the park— and an “Ode” on the acces.sion of James Jl,, 
with whom he had sat at woj’.shi]) in Whitehall Chapel. 
He was removed in 1687 on the chance of election into 
Winchester College, (.'aiius Cibbei, lM)WiTcr, had not then 
ja-esented that insLitulion with his .slalue of William of 
Wykeliam, and his son’s claim was ignored. 31ie boy went 
to London, and amused himself N\ith tlie theatre, for \Nhich 
he had a passion. It was ])rrscntly decided, on his own 
recommendation, that he shmild nut return to school, but 
that he should go straight to (.’ambnilge, for certain c«>lleges 
in whicli university t.lie sciilpt4>r Vvas tlnai exi enting com- 
inksions; meantime he was invited to (’hatsNNorlh, the 
seat of his father’s patron. ( )n Lis way tlntlier, the Hevolu- 
tioii broke luit, and fatln‘r and sini met at Nottingham, 
wliere Colley Cibber was received, at the instance and in tho 
place of Caius Chbber, into Devonshire’s company of volun- 
teers. He served in the bloodless campaign that re.snlted 
ill the coronation of the I’rincc of Orange, and on its coii- 
clusiuii, at his father’s recjiiest, presented a laitin petition 
k> the »'arl- afterwards dukt‘ imploring his interest and 
protection. Jiy that m)Meman’s desire the young man 
returned to Loudon, ami ere hmg liis craze for things histri- 
onic enrolled him in Bet tei Ion's grand c«>m[)any of actors. 
After [ihiying “ full three ipiarters of a } ear ” without salary, 
as was then tho custom of all ap]»ri'iitice aet«)rs, he began 
to be paid ten shillings a week. Jlis lendering of the little 
part of the cliaplaiii iii OU\a>’s OriJani [)rociin‘d him a 
rise of live shillings; and a siibseipient iinperstuiation, on 
an emergeiiey, and at the autlu^r’s re(|m st, ol Lord Touch- 
wood in tho DituUt^ Ihalrr, ailv.mceil him, on Congreve’s 
reeomineiidation, to a p<aiml a week. On tliis heeonln\ed 
to live with his wife and family, ami to pnxliire a, pla} — 
Lurrs List S/n/t, Of this comedy, higlily juaised by 
Southern and Dorset, Congreve .said that it “liad only ii 
great many things tliat were liki- wit in it;” N'anbnigli 
hoiioiire<l it by writing his excellent lulajise as a sfM]iieI. 
fu 1697 Ciblua* was inelmhsl by (’oilier among tho repre- 
hensible ill the famous Shmi Virtr. In 1704 he broiiiilit 
out, for himsolf ami Mrs Ohllield, jiisbest [day, tlic i\tnh.ys 
Ilashand, the most striking scene in wliich is said to have 
been suggested by an epistjde in the, life of the notorioiKs 
Mrs ih'ott (l)etter kn()wn as tlie CAumte.ss Maccle.sfiold) t(» 
whom tho MS. had 1 oeii submitted. In 1711, w’ith Cidliei, 
Wilks, and Dogget, he became a [>ate,nteo of Drury Lane 
theatre, whore, in 1712, Addison’s Cb/o wais produced under 
his management. In 1715, on the occasion of the Rebel- 
lion, Cibbor {idai)t(*d tlie Soujururivum Aloliere’s Taituj}* . 
tho [day, a mere />bVc de circonstunce^ ran eighteen iiigl ts 
and the author received from GeiTge I., to W'hom it w.i- 
dedicated, a [ircsent of two hundred guiiiea.s. In 1726 he 
pleaded the cause of the [latentees a^^ainst Sir Richard Steele 
(who had succeeded Collier as manager of Drury Land be- 
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fore Tekyll, Mustor of the Rulle, and \iron his cose. In 1730 
Mrs Oldii'jld died, and her loss was followed in 1731 by 
that of Wilks; Cibber, who had been named laureate on 
the death of Eusden, sold his share in the theatre, and 
retired from the stage, and only appeared thereafter on rare 
occasions. In 1742 occurred the quarrel with Pope, which 
resulted in tiie exclusion of Theobald and the elevation of 
Cibber as the hero of tlio Danciad, At seventy-four he 
appeared on the stage for the last time iis Paiiulph in his 
own poor tragedy of Papal Tyraimij. His conversation (of 
which Johnson said that ‘‘taking from it all that ho ouglit 
not to have saiil, ho was a poor creature'’) was agreeable 
to the last, and he died as full of worldly honours as of 
years. 

Cibbers reputation has suffered greatly from the acrid 
censure of Pope and the rough scorn of Johnson. 
There can be no doubt that he was by no means an 
unainiable character, and that he was deticieiit neither in 
wit, sense, tact, nor fooling. The little passages of dramatic 
criticism and rellection scattered through \x\a Apidofjy^ while 
they prove his extreme perspicuity and excellence of experi- 
ence, are perhaps the most delicate and subtle of their 
kind in the literature of his time ; while the fact that his 
version! of Riduird III, should have kept the stage for a 
century is of itself no mean proof that his scenic sagacity 
and instinct wore remarkable. As a dramatist, he has neither 
the broad humour and strong comic vein of Vanbrugh, nor | 
the lino KugUsh ami the masterfulness of Congreve, imr j 
the frolicsome gaiety and airy fancy of Farquhar. His , 
characters are Hat; his plots are mather natural nor well i 
conducted; his dialogue is often llijipant. Ho attempted, i 
moreover, to extract a highly moral end from his sym[)ath(*tic ! 
studies of social weakness and impurity, and the result (par- ! 
ticularly in his coutimiation of Vanbrugh’s untinished Jour- \ 
11 ^ 1 / to Loiuhm) is not happy. II is the subject of ' 

several of Johnson’s keenest pleasantries, are wretcheii. His 
best work Is the dy)o/of/// /br hh fAu'y a book which the same 
critic declared to be a standing proof that any man might do . 
well who was able and willing to keep to liLs own grouml. , 

See An Apology for tJui Life, of Colley (Jibher, Cwwuliaa (r^ondon, ; 
182*2); Ciblier, I^ramatic. (London, 1777, 5 vols.); Boswell, | 

Life of Samud Johiison^ LL.D. ; and Isaac D’Lsracli, Qimrrels ujf , 
A lUliors, I 

CICACOLF, a town of British India, in the presidency 
of Madras and district of (hinjain, about oS miles X. M of 
the town of Vizagap it.im, on the left bank of the iliver j 
iVagawalli or Xaglainli, a few miles from its immth. It is | 
an irregular mud-built place, but possesses several mosques 
and bazaars of some importance. Its juincipal manu- 
factures are cotton g«iods and excellent muslins. There is 
a military cantonment a short distance from the in>w ; 
dismantled fort, ami a surill English church oc(mj)it?s the j 
corner of the parade grouml. A school where Engli.>h is I 
taught is supported by the London Missionary Society, i 
The town formerly gave its namo to one of the live 
Northern Circars. Its p«)pulatiun is about 12,800. 

CICERO, Marcus Turn air.s, born at Arpinum (Arpino) 
<)n the northern border of the V\)Iscian territory, 3d January 
647 A.u.(J., 1 06 B.c. His family was of equestrian rank, and 
his father, though living in retirement, was intimate with 
some of the public men of tlie day. The orator Crassus took 
an early interest in the young M. Cicero and his brother 
Quintus, and flirected their education. As an orator, a 
statesman, and a man of letters Marcus became the most 
consummate spocimon of the Roman character under the 
iiiHuence of Hellenic culture. He was hrst placed under 
the tuition of the Creek poet Archia^, a teacher at Rome, 
with whom he read the poets and orators of Greece, com- 
posed in the Greek language, and also wrote Ijutin verse, j 
This literary training he combined with study under the 


two Scmvolas, the augur and the pontifex, anc^ from these 
Roman masters he imbibed the spirit of(»tho national law 
and ritual. His aim was to prepare himself by liberal as 
well as technical training for the career of an advoeate; 
but the Roman institution^ reipiirij!! him to serve in die 
field also, and he took part in the campaign of Siflla against 
the Italian confederates in the year 87. Returning to the 
city he betook himself once more to the pursuits most con- 
genial to him, and attended on thee teaching of Philo the 
chief of the Academics, of Diodotus the IStoic, and of Molo 
a philosopher of Rhodes. Many teachers had been driven 
at that inoment from the schools of Greece by the invasion 
of Mithridates. Cicero, at the age of twenty-six, pleaded 
a civil cause in the speech pro Quinvtio (81 b.c.), and again 
in a (liminal action against Roscius«> Amerinus in the 
following year. After these dlbrts, which brought him 
some distinction, he suddenly withdrew to Athens, on tlie 
plea of weak health, but prooably to avoid the disjdcasure 
of the dictator Sulla. Here he studied under Molo anil 
others, with a special view to the practice of declamation, 
and the management of his physical powers in a pndession 
which made severe demands upon them. He travelled 
also through tlie Roman province of Asia, and stored up a 
vast amount of infonnation in a mind singularly acquisiti\e 
and endowed with extraordinary facility of arrangement 
and expression, but with comparatively little fertility of 
invention or breadth and strength of character. ‘Cicero 
wjis from the first an imitator and an adapter rather than 
an original thinker He was throughout a follower rather 
than a leader in action as well as in speculation. His 
mental training disposed liim specially to admire past models 
or cling to existing institutions, and he was always tc»o 
easily subjected to the iiilluenco of characters stronger than 
his own. His ])osilion, indeed, as a new man, or a strug- 
gling candidate for political honours vji^ich neitliiir his birtli 
nor his mcjins couhl naturally ciSnmand, made it necessary 
for him to attach himself to the leaders of party ; but his 
versitilo talents soon iviidered him a valuable adherent, 
and it speaks well for tlie times in winch his lot was cast, 
amidst the decq) I'orruption wliich pervaded them, that his 
honijst and enlightened patriotism was on the wliole 
appreciated and rewarded. 

It was from policy, but partly also from bis own kindly 
feelings, that the young orator, on resuming his profession, 
[n*cferred to distinguish himself in defence rather than in 
attack, 'Fliis course impressed the good-natured jiublic in bis 
favour. Moreover, the class from whicli the judiccs were 
taken, conscious that the position of defendants in a 
criminal suit might at any time be its own, w’as often 
glad of an excuse for screening public delinipients. It may 
be said that even the iniiieachmcnt of Verres was rather a 
defence of the injured Sicilians than a hostile attack upon 
an iniUvidual, who was allowed to withdraw ijuietly from 
the city. Cicero's triunqih in this famous cause (70 B.f.) 
raised )iim to the pinnacle of reputation. He had already 
attained the quiesturship (77 b.c.). He succeeded to the 
tcdilcship in GO, and became prietur in 68, a year memor- 
able in his career for the passing of the Maiiilian law, which 
he warmly supported, by which Ponqieius was constituted 
commander against Mithridate.s wdth extraordinary powers, 
ill the ])lace of Lucnilus. Ponf|)eius was at this period 
accepted by the oligarchy as their leader, thftigh not witli- 
out reluctance and distrust. Cicero gladly attached hini.self 
to their cause, and flattered himself with the liope of recon- 
ciling the senate with the knights by a more liberal and 
genial policy. Meanwhile he hoped, by favour of the 
dominant party, to attain the consulship. He foundi him- 
self a candidate for that magistracy along with Catiline, 
a man of ruined character and already^under suspicion of 
plotting against the state. Nevertheless he did not hesitate^ 
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to combine with him in his canvass, and to undertake his 
defence on a charge of malversation. Cicero obtained the 
consulship ; Catiline was defeated, and thereupon betook 
hiq;^se]f to treasonable .machinations. It was the business of 
his late ally to track tliese intt-iguesaud defeat tlu'in. The 
vigour and courage with which Cicero conducted himself at 
this crisis won for him by popular acclamation the title of 
“ Father of his Country” (63 ii.a) Ihit the nobles ill 
requited the service he had done them. They now felt 
themselves secure in their ascendency. They affronted 
Ponipeins, they made light of Cicero, and allow'ed him to 
be treated contiiinelioiisly by a tribune, who, under pretence 
that ho had condeiimci jitizons unheaid, forbade him to 
make the usual declaration of the servict^s he had ]>erfurmed 
ill his consulship. '^Cicero, jin laying down his (»fKc(j, was 
only permitteil to exclaim — “ I swear that I have saved the 
stale.” (laisar, at tlio head of tlie ]a)pular party, tM)Uiite- 
nanced this alFront ; while roiii[)eius, perhaps a little 
jcalous.of the rising statesman, on his return from the 
vouchsafed him no cordial support. TJie real weakness of 
his position was made painfully manifest to him. lie 
would not consent, however, to remove to a distance, and 
declining to sue for the government of a province, devoted 
himself for a time mainly to literary ])ur.suits, eoinposing 
among other things a ])oem uii the gUaies of his own con- 
sulship.^ Meanwhile the enemies he had made bt*eame 
more cmholdened. Clodius, a wjirMiless demagogue, 
assailed him with a formal charge for jmtting citizens to 
deatli summarily without ai)peal to the people. In vain 
did he assume the garb of mourning, and fniverse llie 
streets as a suppliant. The magiiate.s stood <;oldly aloof, 
and the factions arrayed Against him did not scriiph' to 
ineiiaee his scanty defenders with violtun'c. (Icero was 
obliged to seek safety in flight, and withdrew to Thessa- 
loniea. Clodiiis obUbici a de.erce of tlie penj^le for his 
banishment 400 miles from the city, and the destruction of 
his house on the Palatine, the site to be d(‘voted to the 
erection of a temple of Liberty (hH ji.(\) 

Ptunpeiiis and (^esar had suffered (Cicero to undergo this 
liuiuiliatiou for their own purposes, but they were not 
disposed to submit to the arrogtiiice of the upstart Clodius, 
W']u> W’JLS now making luiiiself generally obnoxious. In tin* 
following year they let it be understood tliat the persecu- 
tion should cease. The ])artizans of Clodius raised tiimiills 
in the city, but they wmi sjioedily put down, and a resolu- 
tion for tlie exile’s recall was carried in tlie assembly of 
the people. Cicero had betrayed mueli weakness under 
banishment. The exultation with whi»*h he triuin)*Iied on 
his return wars hardly more dignitieil. ’Plie .senate, however, 
comjiliniented him, by coming forth to meet him, and the 
state undertook the restoration of his mansion. Tlie armed 
opposition of (Uodius was met by a c,oiinter dtmionstration on 
the part of Milo, a no less turbulent in.slnunent of the 
oligarchy. P»ut Cicero now felt himself powerless in the 
preseucj* of chiefs of armies and leaders of fai tii ms. He 
attached himself more closely to Poiupeiiis, and devoted his 
eloquence to (ho defence of his patron’s creature.s, while he 
courted more and more the j)ursuit of literature in retire- 
ment. The attainment of a seat in the ctdlege of augurs 
on the death of Oassus (^>3 n.t:) placeil him in a po.sition 
of dignity vvejl suited to the taste of a constitutional 
antiquarian. Bub Cajsar, tliough now absent in (hiiil, was 
rapidly becoming a great power in the state, and Cicero 
did not fail to pay court to him also, proposing to celebrate 
his British w’ars in an ejiic poem. Tlie deatli of (dodiiis 
(52n.r.), whoso slayer, Milo, he defended, relieved him 
h'om the ajiprohensions he had never yet shaken off. He 
accepted, though wit without reluctance, the lot which 
assigned him the government of Cilicia f<»r the year 
following. His conduct in this post seems to have been 
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highly meritorious. He checked the corruption of his 
officials while he preserved his ow n purity, and distasteful 
as warlike affairs were to his studious and quiet temper, 
he did nut shrink from leading his tmups against the 
restless mountaineers. IJis \aiiily induced him to [uetend 
to a triumph for his succe.ss in these trilling operations ; but 
in those degenerate days greater victories than his would 
have failed to .secuie such an honour, unless backed by the 
inffucnccof the leaders of part}, and neither ruui]>eius nor 
Ciesar was disposed to indulge him. 

Tliecivil war between these tw’o rivals was now' iinmineiit. 
Cicero naturally threw himself into the ranks of the seiia- 
I torial or conser\ative paity, which was blindly follow'ing 
I the lead of b(»inpeius ; but he was coldly rceeixed by the 
violent men who ruled it, to whom his uld-lashioned i»:iLriot' 
ism wais utterly distasteful. Heluetaiitly and wilh niucli 
misgiving he (piitliMl Italy in the train of the senate and con- 
I seiited to set uj) a shadow ot the enniinonweallh on a foreign 
shore; while Cicsar attached to himself in the city, as dic- 
tator and consul, both the .suh.stan((‘ and the fomis (4 con 
stitutional pow'er. After tlic di.saster of PJiarsalia and tJn- 
rout of the senatorial lurccs, (^ietMo qniekly llirew aside Ills 
arms and returned to Italy, wln i.- had left Antonins 

in command. He was si»on rt-lie\iil from apprehefisi(*ns 
^ for his own safety ])y kind a^sur.llK■e.^ troin the victor, and 
while C:esar W'as oeeiipled in Kg\pL Atrie.i, and Spain, lie 
withdrew altogether from [nihlic lite. With hiswifc/riacntia 
he had never lived happily . but he now look the .>1cp of 
repudiating her, w'hieh acconling to the ideas of the limes 
caused no unfavourable remark, nor was it made matter id 
rellection U|»un him that he straightway married again liis 
owm wartl Ihiblilia, wealthy as well as 1 eaiitiiul. Tla*}o\nig 
bridi*, setans, however, to Jia\ i‘ e(»nt i if)iited inching to Ins 
domestic happiness, and Iht, too, he toon repudiated for 
the satisfaction .^hc had setiiud to evince at the deatli «'f 
his inueh-loved uaiighler Tnllia. During this pcrio.i, 
how’e\er, he abstained from making advances to Ciesar, and 
did himself honour by emiipi>siijg a paiiCLryiic upon (’ato, 
to which (Jiusar condescended to make an ill-tempered reply. 
Blit the. conqueror’s elemency to Mareellus at lust won his 
heart, and now, alter the death ot ronipeius, Cat(», and 
Seipio, with all the other chiefs of his ])arly, he conhl not 
refrain from declaring warmly in favour of the new' ruler. 
Ciesar felt the eomplimenl, ami repaid it by .s]»ariiig at liis 
instance the life of Lig,iiiii.>. 'J'lie conduct of Cicero at this 
critical iiioinmit was nndmil.ti dly the most truly p'>Iitie. 
Other reqmblieans, such a.') Ihutiis and (,\i>siiis, who had 
espoused the .senatorial cause w ith level isli /eal or angry lac- 
tit cisncss, tl id not scruple to give their actual snppoit to 
the ncAv government, and to accept i)fficc undi r it, vvhih- they 
.secretly chafed again.st it and threw themselves into a lon- 
I spiracy against the life of their master, ’rin; dillVimiec 
between their spirit and that riei iov-; marked by ibefael 
that in a plot wdiieli numbi-red, il was said, us many as 
I eighty men of piihlie note, On eio himself was mU inelmled. 

’ The covert assassins tlaietl not consult with men of true 
I honour. When the di-t d was done, indeed, (’ieen> might 
fairly take part with its per[»elralori in llie name of the 
free state wdiicli in his sanguine view might still 1 e 
restored. When, liowever, the liberators, as they called 
themselves, repaired to the ph ivinccs to st reiigl hen their \ >arl y 
against the Ckvsanans, Oicero declintid to undertake active 
service. He reiiiaiiied in Italy, and employoil himself in 
guiding, as he tliought, the conduct i>f the young Octavius, 
the iie]»hew and lieir of the dictator. ’I’liis crafty ilissemblcr 
promised well, and C.’icero (‘xpccted to be able to use him 
as a coiivcnienl opjMfneiit to Anltuiuis. It must be con* 
fe.sscd that the veteran statesinan w'us himself pla>inga part, 
and dissembling with the youth whom he meant eventually 
to get rid of. It was a game on both sides, and Octavius 
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vvoii it. llo looked on with satisfaction while Cicero 
excited the passions of the citizens against Antonios in the | 
series of orations to which ho gave the name of Philippics, 
while he armed the consuls Hirtius and Fausa to overthrow ' 
him. The orator, now advanced in years, showed at this ' 
crisis all the vigour with which he had encountered Catiline ; 
twenty years earlier. To him the people entrusted the ; 
government of the city, and while all the forces of the 
republic were concentrated under various leaders on the 
Cisalpine, he might fancy liimself for a moment the real 
controller of affairs. But after the deaths of ilirtius mid 
Pansa in the battles before Mutina, and the discoinlituro of 
the republicans under Deciinus Brutus, Octavius, Anto- 
uius. and Lepidiis formed a compact, and assumed to bo 
a triumvirate, or a board of three s])i‘cial officers for the 
regulation of the commonwealth. Tiieir arrival at Rome 
was followed by bloody pro3crii)ti«)us of their public and 
private enemies. Antonius demanded the head of Cicero, 
and Octavius yiehled it. The orator fled, together with his 
brother, but he could not endure to abandon Italy, and 
lifter some weeks* delay, which seems to show that the pur- 
suit was not keen, lie was overtaken at the dour of his 
Formian villa and his throat out by the bravo Popilius. 
His head and hands w'ere cut off and sent to Rome, where 
Antonius caused them to be affixed to tlie rostra, and 
Fulvia, the widow of Clodius and the wife of Antonius, 
pierced with her needle the tongue whicb had declaimed 
against both her husbands, (^’icerg perished at the close 
of the year at the age; of sixty-tliree. Octavius, in 
his later years, as the Emperor Augustus, could coolly say 
of the great statesman mid patriot to whose murder he 
liad consented, “ He w’as a good citizen, who really loved 
his country.” Tlie saying wii.s indeed well deserved, but 
it should liave come from purer lip.s. 

Cicero was indeed not only a good citizen, but a good 
man ; he lovoil not his country only but niaukiml in 
general ; he loved them not merely from a kindly nature, 
but from reflection and self-discipline. As a specimen of 
the highest culture of the ancient World both moral and 
intellectual he must ever stand pre eminent. He was a 
wiser if not a more sinci re patriot than Cato ; his private 
virtues were subjected to a severer te.st than those of M. 
Aureliu.s. His intellectual superiority is sufliciently attested 
by the important [ilace lie attaiimd, in the face of many 
di.sad vantages, in the conduct of juiblic affairs. But a large 
portion of his nniitifarious writings still remains, and 
constitutes an tMidiirin.; iiKuiimieiit to his fame, which has 
been recognized tlin»ugh all ages. The great bulk of these 
w'orks may be conveniently ehi-ssed as (1) political, (2) 
philosophical, (.3) personal. The first division compri.se,s 
a collection of fifty -.^ix speeches professing to have been 
delivered in the forum or the curia, tliough some of them 
certainly, as for instance that for ^lilo and the greater 
number of the Philippics, were written for publication but 
not actually delivered. The genuiiiene.'^s of that for 
Marcellus, and of the four which refer to the orators return 
from exile, has been much <|uestioned. He.sides the 
speeches themselves, Cicero produced several treatises on 
tlie subject of oratory, which as [»art of the Roman training 
for public life may be regarded as ])()]itical. Of these the 
principal are the dti Oraiore^ tlie Orator^ and the Brutm, 
The origin of the strictly technical treatises (/« Ifivantiom 
and Wieioricorum is involveil in iiiucli per[)lcxity. To this 
division belong still more strictly the important works 
tie Leffihm and dt Hepubikay which contain valuable 
references to the events of early Roman histoiy. To our 
second division belong the famous tredtise.s on philosophy, 
from which we derive all our knowledge of the Greek 
systeiiis which succeeded to the schools of Plato and 
Aristotle, and in which it becain the fashion to affect an 


interest at Rome. Of these the Aoademtcff, the TuKnlanaSy 
the de Fmibus, and othera which havp been lost were 
devoted to speculative questions ; the de Divimtume jsind 
de Natura Deorum refer more strictly to# theological tradi- 
tions ; while the book de Ojlciis is an elaborate tfeatiso on 
moral obligations. The smaller works, de Sefiectute, de 
Anucitia, de Ooneolatiom^ and probably the lost essay de 
Gloria^ may also be ranged more less definitely under 
the head of practical philosophy. The third division 
embraces Cicero's letters in two series, the one those to his 
friend Atticus, the other {ad familiares) to his correspon- 
dents gcuerall 3 ^ To these may bo added a collection of 
letters addressed to his brother Qhiiitus. These together 
give an account of the writer's life almost from day to day ; 
they are the most valuable of his works for the historical 
information they afford us, as well as for the insight they 
give us into the character ifot of the writer only but of 
many of the leading personages of the day. In both these 
respects they stand unique among the remains of antfqiiity, 
and few men of historical note even in recent times have 
been so fully presented to us in their correspondence as 
Cicero, whose life acquires thereby its transcendent interest 
for all students of human nature. It may bo added that 
the great philosopher and orator amused himself further 
with more than one ambitious flight in poetry. His verses 
on his consuLship attracted some attention from his couiitry- 
meu, and a specimen of them has come down to us. He made 
also a Latin translation of the astronomical poem of Aratus, 
and proposed at least, as has been above mentioned, to 
execute an epic on the invasion of Britain by Ctesar. 

The latest critical ami complete edition of C’icero’s w'orks is tliat 
of J. C.'wiMir Orcllius, printed at Zurich (182(5-1838). The text, ai;coin- 
paiiied by a full apparatus of various readings, is followed by » 
cullectioii of tho aucieiit scholiasts, an elaborate Onomasticon, and 
other valuable 8U])plements. <1 This edition^ comprised in eight, 
hut may be more conveniently iHAuTd lu twelve large octavo 
vulumeH. • (C. M.) 

CICOONARA, Leopoldc), Count (17G7-1834), archa- 
ologist and writer on art, was a native of Ferrara. At 
an early age lie evinced strong predilections for the sub- 
jects on which he was to become so high an authority. 
Mathematical and physical science diverted him a while ; 
but his bent w^as decided, and not even the notice of such 
men as Spallanzani and Scarpa could make a savant of 
liirn. A residence of some years at Rome, devoted to paint- 
ing and tlie study of the antiquities and galleries of the 
Eternal City, was followed by a visit to Naples and Sicily, 
and by the publication, at Palermo, of his first work, a poem 
of no merit. Tho island explored, he betook himself to 
Florence, Alilan, Bologna, and Venice, acquiring a complete 
and perfect knowledge of these and other cities from the 
j)uint of view of an arclueologist and connoisseur. In 179f) 
he took up his abode at Modena, and was for twelve years 
engaged in politics, becoming a member of tho legislative 
body, a councillor of state, and minister plenipotentiary of 
the Cisalpine Republic at Turin. Napoleon decorated him 
with the Iron Crowm ; and in 1808 he was made president 
of the Academy of the Fine Arts at Venice, a post in which 
he did good work for a number of years. In 1808 appeared 
his treatise Del BtVo Itagmiammih dedicated in glowing 
terms to Napoleon. This was Allowed (1813-1818) by 
his magnum opus, the Storia della Scultura lal auo Risor- 
gimento in Italia al Secolo di Napoleane, in the composition 
of which he had been enco^yraged and advised by Oioidano 
and Schlegol, while the great emperor to whom it was dedi- 
cated had assisted the publication pecuniarily, — an example 
which the Bourbons did not follow. This book, designed 
to complete the works of Winck^lmann and D'Agincourt, 
w'as the result of many years of meditation and comparison ; 
it is illustrated with 180 plates in outlines, and if imperfect, ^ 
is yet of great value. In 1814, on the fall of Napoleon, * 
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Cicognara wua patronized by Francis I. of Austria, and pub- 
lished (I8l5-ld!^0), under the auspices of that sovereign, 
his Fahhriche pUt cospicue di Venezia^ two superb folios, 
egntaining some 15Q, plates. Charged by the Venetians 
with the {presentation of their gifts to the Empress Caroline 
at Vienna, Cicognara added to the goffering an illustrated 
catalogue of the objects it comprised ; this book, Omaggio 
delle Provincie Vcfiete alia Mimth di Carolina Avgmta^ 
printed for private circulation at the author’s own expense, 
has since become of great value to the bibliophilist. ile- 
duced to poverty by these splendid editorial speculations, 
Cicognara contrived to alienate the imperial favour by his 
political opinions. Ko'left Venice for Komc ; his libmry 
was sent to market; and in 1821 he published sit Fisa a 
catalogue raisonne' in^ bibliographical lore, of this fine 
collection, the result of thirty years of loving labour, which 
in 1824 was purchased en Hoc by Pope Leo XII., and 
added to the Vatican library. 'Fhe other works of Cicognara 
are — the Menioric Storkhe dd Litterati ed Artuti Feri'dimi^ 
1811; the Vite dd jnu insigni Pittori e Scnltori Ferratrui, 
MS.; the Memorie spettanti alia ^toria della Calcograjht^ 
1831; and a large number of dissertations on painting, 
sculpture, engraving, and other kindred subjects. (See 
Papoli, in No. 11 of the a print written and pul)- 

lished by Italian refugees). 

Cicognara’s reputation is principally fimndod on hisASVorA/ 
della ^fdtnra. This is a valuable book, but it is disfigured 
anil weakened by the enthusiasm that led the author to 
sacrifice almost all the lights of modern sculpture to the 
reputation of his friend Canova, to whom the seventh part 
of the book is devoted. His work as president of the 
Academy at Venice was fflso excellent; to him are attri- 
buted the increase in number of the ])rofcssors, the improve- 
ment in the courses of study, the institution of [)rizes,uudtho 
foundation of a galidfry f r the recef»tioii of Venetian picture 

Cl I), This, Uoduigo Diaz de Bivaii, the favourite 
hero of Spain, and the most prominent figure in her litera- 
ture, has a name so obscured by myth and fable as scarcely 
to belong to history. 8o extravagant are the deeds as- 
cribed to him, and so marvellous the attributes with which 
he has been clothed by tlu; fond idolatry of his country- 
men, that by some he has been clas.sed with the Amadises 
and the Orlandos whoso exploits he emulated. The J<\sujt 
Masdeu stoutly denies that he had any real exi.steuce, and 
this heresy has not wanted followers even in Spain. I’he 
truth of the matter, however, hjxs been expressed by Cer- 
vantes, through the mouth of the Canon in Don Quhofr: 
“ There is no doubt there was .sueh a man as the Cid, but 
much doubt whether he achieved what is attributed to 
him.” The recent researches of Professor Dozy, of l^ey- 
den, have amply confirmed this ojnnion. There is a (’id 
of history and a Cid of romance, (littering vi^y materially 
in character, but each filling a large space in the annals of 
his country, and exerting a singular iniiuence in the de- 
velopinont of the national genius. 

The Cid of history, though falling short of the poetical 
ideal which the patriotism of his countrymen has for 700 
years cherished, is still the foremost man of the heroical 
period of Spain — the greatest warrior ]>roduced out (»f the 
long struggle between Christian and Moslem, and the per- 
fect type of ^0 Spanish^otli of the 12th century. Bod- 
rigo Diaz, called dc Bivar, from the place of his birth, 
better known by the title given him by the Arabs as the Cid 
{FI Seidf the lord), and FI CeSnpeador, the cluim]n(m par 
excellenre^ was of a noble family, one of wliose inembei*s in a 
former generation had been elected judge of Ciistile. The 
dati^of his birth cannot be fixed with any certainty, but it 
was probably between 1030 and 1040. As Rodrigo Diaz 
de Bivar he is first mentioned in a charter of Fernando 1. 
of the year 1064. The legends which speak of the CJid as 
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accompanying this monarch in his expeditions to France 
and Italy must be rejected as purely apocryj)h«al. Fer- 
nando, a great and wise prince under whom the tide of 
Moslem coiuiucst was fii*st effectually stemmed, on hi.s 
deathbed, in 1065, divided his territories among his five 
children. (Castile was left to his eldest sou Baneho, Leon 
to Alphonso, Galicia to Garcia, Zamom and Toro to his 
two daughters Urraca and Elvira. The extinction of the 
Western (Caliphate and the dispersion of the once noble 
heritage of theOmmiadcs into numerous petty independent 
states, had taken place some thirty yeara previously, so 
that Castilian and Moslem were once again upon equal 
terms, the country being almost ccpially divided between 
them. On both sides was civil war, urged as liercely as 
that against the common enemy, in which the parties 
sought allies indiseri minutely among Christians and Ma- 
hometans. No condition of affairs could bo more favoiir- 
blc to the genius of tlie Cid. He rose to great dist inc- 
ation ill the war between Saneho of Castile and Saneho 
of Navarre, in which he won his name of Campmdnr, by 
slaying the enemy’s cham])ion in single combat. In the 
(piarrel between Saneho and his brothcM* Alphonso, Rodrigo 
Diaz cspiuised the e/ause uf the former, and it was he who 
suggested the ])erfidious stratngciu by which Saneho 
eventually obtained the vietorv and p()ssc.ssion of l.poii. 
SHiic.ho having been slain in 1072, while engaged in the 
.si(*ge of Zamora, Al[>h(>nso was taken from his prison and 
raised to the vacant throne. One of the most striking of 
the passages in the Cid's legendary history is that wherein 
he is repre.sented as forcing the new king to s\^ea^ that he 
had no part in his brother s death ; but there was cause 
enough without this for Alphonso's animosity against the 
man who had helped to d{‘s[»oil liim of his patrimony. I\)r 
a time the Cid, already renowned throughout Spain for his 
[»roN\ess ill war, was even advanced by the king’s favour 
and entrualed with high commissions of state. In 1074 
the (’id was wedded to Xiinena, daughter of the count of 
Gv iv‘do,and granddaughter, by the mother’s side, of Alphonso 
V. The original deeil of the marriage eunlruct is still 
LWtant. Some time afterwanls the Cid was sent on an em- 
bassy to collect tribute from Motamid, the king of Seville, 
whom ho found engaged in a war with Abdallah, the king 
of (iramula. On Abdallah’s side were many Castilian 
knights, antong them (\junt Garcia Ordonez, a prince of 
I he blood, whom llie Cid endeavoured vainly to persuade 
of the di.sloyalty of opposing their master’s ally. In the 
battle which cnsue^l iiiuhr the walls of Seville. Abdallah 
ami his aiuxiliaries Avere routed with great slaughter, the 
(’id returning to Burgi.s with many pri^uneis and a rich 
booty. There fresh proofs of his prowess ojdy served to 
kindle against him the rancour of liis eucniies and the 
Jealousy of the king. Garc ia Ordonez aecu.sed him to Al- 
phonso of keeping buck i>ait of tlie tiibute received from 
Seville, and the king took advantage of the (’id’s absence 
on a raid against the Moors to banish him from C’astile. 
Henceforth Rodrigo Diaz began to live that heroic pica- 
resque life wliich has made him famous, .sometimes fighting 
under the Christian banner, .sometimes under Moorish, but 
always for his ow n hand. At the liead of a band of 300 
free lances lie ottered his .services first to the count of 
Barcelona ; then, fniling him, to Moctadir, the Arab king 
of Saragossa, of the race of the Beni Houd. Under 
Moctadir, and his .successors Moutainin and Mostain, the 
(’^id remained for nearly eight years, fighting their battles 
against Malioinetan and (’liri.stian, when not engaged 
upon bis own, and being admitted almost to a share »»f 
their royal authority He made nttire than one attenq*t to 
be reeoneiled w'ith Alphonso, but his overtures being re- 
jected, he turned his arms against the enemies of the Beni 
Houd, extending their dominions at the expense of the 
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Christian states of Aragon and Barcelona, and harrying 
even the bonier lands of Castile. Among the cnterprizes 
of the Cid the most famous was that against Valencia, 
then the richest and most Nourishing city of the Peninsula, 
and an object of cupidity to both Christian and Moslem. 
The Cid at)pcared before the place at the head of an army 
of 7000 men, for the greater part Mahometans. In vain did 
the N'alencians implore succour from the emir of Cordova, 
and from their co-religionists in other parts of the Penin- 
siila. In defiance of an army which marched to the relief 
of the beleaguered city under Yussuf tin* Alinoravide, the 
(.^id took Valencia after a siege of nine months, on the 
ir)th of June 1094 — the richest prize which up to that 
time had been recovered from the Moors. The condi- 
tions of the surrender were all violated -the cadi Ibn 
Djahhaff burnt alive, avast number of the citizens who had 
escaped death by famine slaughtered, and the possessions 
divided among the Campeador’s eiunpahions. In other 
respects the Cid appears to havt^ uscmI his victory mildly, 
ruling his kingdom, which now embraced nearly the whede 
of Valencia and Murcia, for four years with vigour and 
justice. At length tlie Alnioravides, whom he had several 
times beaten, marched against him in great force, inflict- 
ing a crushing def(‘4it at Cm iaja upon the Cid’s army, 
under his favourite lieutenant, Alvar Fanez. The blow' 
was a fatal one to the aged ;md war-w’orii Cain|»eador, who 
died of anger and grief in July 109!). Mis widow main- 
tained Valencia for three, yt'urs longer against the Moors, 
but was at last coni[)»'lled to evacuate the city, taking with 
her the body of the (^id to be buried in the monastery of 
San Pedro at ( Jardena, in the iieighbourliood of Burgos. 
Here, in the centre of a Miiall chapel, surrounded by his 
chief comjianions in aims, by Alvar Fanez Minaya, Pero 
Bermudez, Martin Antolinez, and Pelaez tlie Asturian, 
rest, after frecjiieiit disturbaiiees from friend ami foe, 
tlie boiuis of the mighty w'arri<»r, the truest of S[ianish 
heroes, the emlKhliment of nil the national virtues and 
most of the national vi<‘(is. Pliilip II. tried to get him 
canonized, but Home objiaded, and not without reason. 
Whatever were Jiis (ju.ilities as a fighter, tin' Cid was but 
indiifcrciit material out of wliich to make a saint, — a man 
w'ho battled against Cliiistian and again.st Moslem with 
e(pial Zeal, w’lio burnt cliurehes and mos(nies with ('qual 
zest, who ravaged, [ilundered, and. sh w' .as iniieh for a 
livelihood a-, bir any jiatriotio or religious purpose, and was 
in truth almost as jinieli of a Mussulman as a (liristian in 
his hal'dts and liis < haracler. 1 1 is true ])lace in history 
is that of the greatc'^t of the [imrrillnos — the perfect t}[»e 
<»f that sort of warrior in wliich, from the da>s of Serlorius 
to those of El Emjiecinadu, the soil ol Sjiaiii lias been 
most pn id active. 

The Cid of romance, the (hM of a thousand liattles, 
Icgc'inl'^, and dramas, the ('id ns apotheosized in literature, 
the ('id invoked by good Spaniaids in every national 
crisis, who>e name is a perpetual and ever jireseiU instura- 
tion toSjianish jialriotism, i^, a \ cry diflerent character from 
tlni hi'^torieal Ibnlrigo Diaz -the freebooter, the n*bel, the 
consorter witli the infidels and the enemies of iSjiain. He 
is tli»j Ferfert (Jne, the Born in a llafipy Hour, My Cid, 
the invincible, the magriaiiimoiis, the ali'[)o\\erful. He is 
the tyjie of knightly \irtue, the, miinir of jiatriotie duty, the 
flower of all (.'liristian grace. He is Roland and Bayard 
in one. Ill the p<jpijlar literature of Spain he holds a 
plrice .such as has no parallel in otlier countries. From an 
ulmo.st contemporary period he has Ijceii the subject of 
Rung; and he who w^is chanted by wandering minstrels 
in the ll^th century has .survived to "'be hymned in revo- 
lutionary odc.s of tlie 19th. In a barViarous Latin poem, 
written in cele.bialion of the conquest of Almeria by Al- 
phoa.so VII. in the year 1117, we have tht? bard testifying 


to the supereminence of the Cid amo^g hfe country's 
heroes : — 

“Ipse Roderieus Min Cid semper vocatu-s, r 

])e quo Cl tatnr quod ah ho.stibus kaud RUpemtii.s, • 

(^ui domuit Mauros, coitfltcs domdit quoque iiost|t>.s." 

Within a hundred years of his death the Cid had become 
the centre of a whole system of myths. The Poenia del 
Cn/, written in the latter half of /he 12th century, has 
scarcely any trace of a historical character. Already the 
Cid hud reached his apotheosis, and Castilian loyalty could 
not consent to degrade him wdicn banished by his sove* 
reign : — 

“ Dios, quo biien viwsalo si ovic.se buen seftorl ” 

cry the w^ceping citizens of Bu^jgos, as {hey speed the exile 
on hi.s way. 

The Poem of the Cid is hut a fragment of 3744 lines, 
w ritten in a barbarous style, in rugged assonant rhymes, and 
a rude Alexandrine measure, but it glows with the pure lire 
of poetry, and is full of a noble simplicity and a true epical 
gr.imh'ur, invaluable as a living picture of the age. The 
ballads relating to the (^id, of wdiieh nearly two hundred 
are extant, a^^ greatly inferior in merit, though some of 
them are not unwi>rthy to be ranked with the best in this 
kind. Duran believi's the greater part of tliciii to liave 
been written in the Ifith eontury. A few betray, not 
more by the antiquity of their language than by their 
natural and simple tone, traces of an earlier age and a freer 
national life. I’liey all take great liberties with history, 
thus belying the opiniiui of Sancho Paiiza that ‘‘ the 
ballads are too old to tell lies.'* Such of them as are not 
genuine relie.s of tln», 1 2th century are either poetical 
vi'rsions of the leading episodes in the he.ro\s life as con- 
tained in the fV//’oA//V7^',^tli:it (.^hronirle itself having been 
doubtless composed out of still •.‘jfrli'ff legends as sung by 
the wandering ./V//A/W, or pun' inventions of a later time, 
owing their ins]»iration to the roniaiiees of chivalry. In 
these last the ballad-mongers, not to let their native hero 
be outfionebythe Amadises, the Esplandiaris, and the Felix- 
niartes, engage him in the m(>st extravagant ml ventures— 
making war uiion tlie king of France and ufion the 
emperor, reei'iving embassies from the Soldan of Persia, 
bearding tlie Rope, at Rome, and performing other feats not 
mentioned even in the Roem or the ( Jironiele. The last 
and the W'orst of the Cid ballads are those whieli betray 
by their frigid eoneeits and feeble mimiery of the antique 
the false taste and essentially unheroic S[>irit of the age of 
Rhilip 11. As for the iiiiiiiim*rablo other poems, dramas, 
and tales which liave been founded on the legend of the 
(’id, from the days of Guillen de (’astro and Diamante to 
th o.se of (Quintana and Trneba, they serve merely to prove 
till* abiding po[)ularity of the national hero in his native 
land. 

Till* cliirf sources fnaii the .story of lha Cid in to be 

g;ilh<*ii*d uri*, lirst, tin* Latin l iironinlo «li.soovi‘ivd by Ki.s<*o in tlie 
coiivnit of San Isidro at L<*on, pn»vi*d by iubTiial evidence to have 
bis-n writtfii b« fnri‘ 1258; the Cronira coinpo.mMl by Al- 

]djonso X. in tin* sr«*ond h!dl f)f tin* l.'itli (S'litaiy, iKiilly (so far aa 
rrlalr.s to the from tin* abt>vi*, ]mrtly fioiii rontt'inporary 

Aiabic liistorn s, and ^mrtly fnun tradition ; tin* Crouim dvl Cn/, 
fust publisln-d in by Juan di* Vidonulo, al)bot of tin* inonas- 

t»*ry of San iVilro at Cardona, ubiob fc a (suiipilation from the last, 
intorlardod with now liotions duo to tlui ]»ioty ifif tin* oonipilor ; 
l.'i'-tly, variou.s jVrabio manuscripts, .some of ooiitomporary date, 
wliich aro examined and thoirj biims woigbod in tin* socond volume 
of I’rofossor llo/.y’.s JlisforictM itt liffi-rnfttn' dc rA'sjunjnr an inoifm 
ilubor, Mullor, and Ferdinand Wolf arc among tlio loading 
anthoritios in tin* history and litcraturo of tin* (’id. M. Damas 
Hillard lia.s ]>uhli.shcd tin* jiocm, with a litoral Froiioli translation 
and noto.M, and John Tlooklmni Froro lioa roiidorod it into Knglish 
with oxtraordimiry .spirit and fidelity. Theiilargost collootion of • 
the Cid ballads is that of Duran, in the Jlwnamrro Ornrraf, in 
two voliiine.s, forming part of Rivailcneyru’s liihliufcca d** A ntores^ 
Esjnifioles. (II. K. W.) 
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CiUKHf an alcoholic beverage obtained by the feriiiciit- 
atioii of the jui(i6 of apples. The manufacture is chiefly 
carried on by the cultivators of the fruit, and it has been 
conducted from v^ry, remote times in Hereford, Worcester, 
Gloucester, Somerset, and Devonshire in England, and in 
Normandy in France. CJider is also largely prepared and 
consumed in LJp[»er Austria, Wurteinberg, in the districts 
of the Maine and the Moselle, and in tlollaud ; and it 
is besides a common beverage in the Now England and 
Western States of America. In the south-west of England 
the most esteemed varieties of apple cultivated for cider- 
making are the Royal Wilding, the Fox whelp, White 
Normandy Beech, Yeilo v Styre, Handsome Mandy, and 
Sky^Ine^s Kernel. For a superior (piality of cider the large 
well matured apples of several varieties are selected, and 
arc ground up to a fine pul[) either iu an ohhfiishioned cider 
mill, or in one of several new^^r machines which have been 
introduced for pulping the fruit. The old form of mill 
consists of a circular trough around which a huge heavy 
stone wheel or runner, weighing about a ton, is liraAvn by 
a horse. Into the trough a charge of apples, to the amount 
of from 8 to 10 bushels, is thrown, and the mill is kept in 
motion till the whole mass is reduced to a fine uniform pulp, 
w'hich is technically called “ the clieese. ” The old-fashioned 
mills are now generally superseded by modern inventions, 
of wh^ch Coleman’s ei<lcr press may bo taken as the t} pe. 
Tt consists of two pairs of rollers mounted in a strong 
wooden frame. The first and upper pair are of hard wt>od, 
studded with iron tci\th or knives, set iininediately under 
a hopper into whic^li the fruit , is fed. In passing between 
the first pair the fruit is sliced into small pieces winch fall 
between the second paiP (jf rollers, placed iininefliatel> 
below. These consist of heavy cylinders of stone set <juite 
close so that the <»pposing surfaces press against each other, 
and the sliced applH.* ii passing Tetween them are bruised 
to a fine pul[» which is received into a trough placed directly 
under. The pulp or cheese is, or ought to be, laid aside 
for at least a night to alhnv fermentation to set in before 
the juice is cx|»ressed. By this means the aromatic oil 
contained iu the seeds is extracted, connmmicating its 
aroma to the mass, and a richer, fulliT-llavoured beverage 
is the result. The cheese is placed in hair rlotlis in a. strong 
framed box for cx])ressing the juice, an operation which 
must be gently and carefully performed, so that the liquid 
may be obtained as pure and clear as [K)ssil)le. 'I'lie juice 
ought to havt? a S[»ccilic gravity of from 107 to 1 ’08, and 
should contain 10 or 11 per cent, of sugar and 0*0 to 0 7 
per cent. «)f malic acid. The liquor is strained and placed 
for fermenting either in large vats or in separate casks. In 
the fermentation which ensues an abundant sediment is 
thrown in the bottom and a scum rises to the surface. In 
a week or ten days this action should leave the liquid clear 
and bright if the fermentation has continued steaOy and 
moderate. The licpiidis then nicked off into casks, .as free 
as possible from scum and sediment, and exclmh.Ml from 
atmospheric inflnence to stop the further action of the fer- 
ment. If in the early part of the follow ing spring it is 
found to be still clear, nothing further is reejuired except 
to cask it up for the market ; but should it have become 
thick and ropy it must be “lined” either by means of is 
inglass or wiyi stewed anu mashed apples. It is frecjueiitly 
found necessary, in order effectually to stop fermentatkm, 
to exp«)sc the Ihpior to the inflimnccof suli»hiirous acid gas, 
which is done by burning a siiJphur tipped stick inside a 
cask half filled with cider, and shaking the cask so as to 
make the licjuor absorb the acid gas. Such “ inatclied ” 
cider is readily detected by counoisseiii'M. The artificial 
colouring of cider^whon practised, is done eitbv^r w itli burnt 
sugar, the juice of red beet, logw'ood, or cochineal ; and in 
Germany a fiavour is sometimes communicated to the bever- 
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age with older flowers, cinnamon, cloves, or other aromatics. 
The following analysis of a pint of common cider such as 
is supplied to agricultural labourers in Somersetshire is by 
Dr Voelcker : — 


Water 8292-41 gm 

Alcohol 367*89 

Griipe Sugar 31 *67 

Gum ami extractive matter 45*05 

Albuiiiiiious com|M>uudi4 1 *94 

Malic Acid 44*86 

Ash 18 as 


8802-00 grn 

Cider is veiy* prone to undergo acetous fermentation, and 
develop a rough, sharp, vinegary taste ; and in that ei edi- 
tion its consumption readily causes diarrluea and colic. 
Roughness may bo much reduced by treatiiieiit witli vari- 
ous coiiipouinls prepared for the purpose winch contain 
lime, or by the addition of a quantity of hops bmled with 
treacle or honey to the acetified cider. Wlun sound it m 
a wholesome, agreeable, and refreshing stiinulant beverage. 
Ill Germany a spirit, apple brandy, is distilled from eider. 

CIENFUECjOS, Nkwmo Alvakkz uk (1762- 1 SGt)), 
poet and publicist, was born at Madrid. He studied with 
distinction at Salamanca, where lie sat at tlic feet nf the 
poet Melendez V'aldez. The year 1778 saw the liist of his 
poems published, and the attention of his coiintiyineii was 
immediately attracted. He was appitiiited editor of the 
Ooverninent organs, the Gareia and Aftrntrio, and an 
article on Napoleon ]nil)lishcd in the former drew down on 
him the heavy hand of Murat. Cienfuegos was condeinned 
to death ; he refused submission, and would a.sMiredly 
have been executed but for the prayers of his friends. At 
their instance the sentence was commuted into one of dc- 
jiortation into France. Worn out with grief and fatigue, 
he died at Orthez in the following year. His\erses are 
imitated from tJiesc of ^Melendez Valdez; they are by 
no means deficient in seionee or passion, Imt they are too 
often disfigured by a spurious sentimentality Jind by an 
affectation of the flimsy ])hilosoi>hy of the age. He was 
blamed for an unsparing use at once of arehaisins and 
of novcilties, whitdi some regarded with ai»pro\ab but 
others denounced him as a traitor to the glorimi.s tiaditions 
of Castilian art-, and as bent on Frencliifyiiig the noble 
Castilian idiom. His jdays — Pifaro^ /..« Cu/nlesa 

tie CtU'tfilla, and PlommeOj four tragedies on lie* ]•^elldo- 
classic French model, and Lus Ilermiunts y/r / m.-v/.v, a 
comedy — have been long forgotten botli in the cl«»sel and 
on the stage. See. TicUnor, 11 i.stoi t/ aj l.ttt t nture, 

vol. iii, ; and Cienfuegos, Of^ras ywdv/.v, *2 vols., Madrid, 
181 G. 

CIOAH, aform in which tobacco is prepared for smoking 
without the use of a l>ipe. Cigars consi.st of certain |•o^tions 
of small anil broken leaf tobacco rolled together in llie form 
of a short stick or rod tajn'inig foa point at one eial called 
the curl or twist, and fiinily wi qiped rmind with one or 
tw'o wrappings of wliole leaf tobacco. ’Die niannlactiire 
of cigars is condiictid by hand labour, and the \arious 
operations are performed w itli gn at dexterity. Tin* selected 
Ieil^es to \m used for w raj)i>ing are lii>t d.inqx'd anil stripped 
or freed from the midrib, by which each leal is torn mlo 
two halves. These are .•smoothed out alnl pressed to remove 
any creases, and witli a sharp knile the workman cuts each 
into the proper shape to form a wr.qqier. On each 
wraiiper so prepared a siillicimt ijuantity of small and 
broken leaf is placed, and the whole is then wrapjied up in 
the form of a cigar. An external wrapper of tine uniform 
leaf is added and .secured in a peculiar kind of km»t at the 
smaller end. The thick end is triinined by placing the 
cigar in a gauge and cutting it to a definite si/e. After 
finishing the cigars are dried on trays either by cxpo.Mire to 
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Iho sun or in artificial heat, and when thoroughly dry they 
are packed in Ixjxes for sale. Cheroots differ only in form 
from ordinary cigars, sloping gradually from the thick to 
the thin eml, which instead of finishing in a point, is cut 
and triinined the same as the thick end. Ciifarettes are 
small cigars, sometimes consisting of fine cut tobacco 
wr.ippcil up in thin paper or inserted in straw tubes, 
(’igars are sold under an iiiimense variety of names, derived 
either from the country of their manufjicture, from the kind 
of tobacco used, or from the fancy of the manufacturer. The 
11 nest cigars are obtained from Havana in Chiba, and in 
them the thick ends are left untriinined by the knife ; but 
although this is characteristic it is obviously no test of 
genuineness. Cheroots come i)riiicipally from Manilla in 
the l*hilij)j»inc Islands. See Toiiacto. 

CKINANI, Carlo (1C28-171‘J), born at Bologna, 
w’here he stiidietl under Battista (’airo, and afterwards 
under Albani. TLt)iigh an intimate friend of the latter, 
and his most reiiuwneil disciple, Cigiiani was y(‘t strongly 
and dei ply intiueiiced by the gciiiii.s of (^jrreggio, as a 
comparison of his drawing and <-»f his manner of treating 
light and .shadow with that i‘f the painter of i^irma will 
prove. Jlis greatest work, moreover, the Assumption 
round the cupola of the church of the Madonna della 
Fuoca at F(»rli, which ncca[acd him some twenty years, 
and is in some respects one of the grandest and most 
remarkable works of art of the 17th century, is obviously 
inspired from the im>re rciiowinxl fresco of Antonio Tx'ti 
in the eui)ola of tlie cathedral of I'aniia. Cigmini had 
Bome of the dcdects of his masters ; liis clahorate linisli, his 
amlacious artiliciality in the use of colour and in composi- 
tion, mark thti disciple of Albani ; but he imparted to 
his work a more intellectual cliaracter tlian <'itber of his 
models, and is not without other remarkable merits of his 
own. In ])rivat.t‘ charucler Ciguani was eminently amiable, 
unassuming, and geniToiis. His success, however, made 
him many enemies; and the envy of some of these is said 
to have impelled them to deface certain of his works. He 
accepted none of the lioiiours oll’cred him by the duke of 
Parma and other priuct's, but lived ami died an artist. 
On his removal t(» Furli, svherc he died, the school he had 
founded at Bologna >\as fain in some sort to follow its 
master. His im)st fannuis pictures, in addition to the 
Assum])tion already eiti'd, are. tlie Entry of Paul Ilf. 
into Bologna; the Francois J. Touching for King’s 
Evil ; a Power ol Love, ]»aiiiled under a tine ceiling by 
Agostino Carracci, on the walls of a room in the <lueal 
palact^ at Parma; an Ad. mi and Eve; a Tcniptatiuiiof ,L)st |di, 
in the J''Ji*n iitinc* Palaz/o Aniuhli ; and a Sampson, in thu 
Hologne.^e l^ilazzo /ambeccari. 

(dCOfd, or Civoi.r, Li.na da (1559 1(113), 

p.iiijter, arcliitect, and ])oc t, wa.s luu ii at Cigoli in Tuscany. 
Eijucat(*d under Allori and Santo <li '^I’iti, ho foiiia*d a [»e- 
culiar style by tlie stinly at Flonaice of Michelangelo, 

( Correggio, Andrea dal Sarto, .and P«)ntiu'mo. Assimilating 
more of the second of these masters than of all the otliei-s, 
ho laboureil fur some years \Mth siicce.^s ; but the attacks 
of his enemies, and intense apj»lie;ilion to the production 
of a \v:ix model of certain anatoiiiical prep-irations, induced 
ail alienation of mind wliieli affected liiiji for three years. 
At tlie eml of tins perif»d, lie visiti-d Loinbanly, wlicnce bo 
returned to Florence. There he painted an Ecco Homo, in 
competition with Passignani and ('aravaggio, which gained 
the prize. This work was afterward.-i taken by Bonaparte 
t*) the T.ouvre, and was restored to Florence in 1815 His 
o‘her pictures of importance are — a St Peter Healing the 
Lame Man, in the chun^li of St Pftter’s at Hume; a 
(Conversion of St Paul, in that of San Paolo fiiori le Mura, 
and a Story of Psyche, in fresco, at the Villa Borghese, in 
tile saiiui city ; a Martyrdom of Stephen, which earned him 
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the name of the Florentine Correggio, a Venus «and Satyr, 
and a Sacrifice of Isaac, at Florence ; arid a Stigmata of 
St Francis, at Foligno. Cigoli, who was made a knight of 
Malta at the request of Pope Paul ill., was a good aqd 
solid draughtsman and the eposscssc^i* oi a rich ,aud har- 
monious palette. He died, it is said, of grief at the failure 
of his last fresco (in the Homan church of Santa Maria 
Maggiore), which is rendered ridiculous by an abuse of 
perspective. '' 

CILICIA, one of the movst important provinces in the 
ancient division of Asia Minor, partly represented by the 
modern province of Adana. It comprised a largo part of 
the southern coast of that country, extending from 
Paniphylia on the W. to Mount Aiiiaiius and the frontiers 
of Syria on the E. Tlirouglnmt this extent it w'as bounded 
by the central ridge of Mount*T'aurus on the N. and by 
the Mediterranean on the S.,^so that its form was long and 
narrow, having a length in a direct line of nearly 270 
English miles, while its breadth lianlly anywhere exceeds 
68 miles. It is divided by nature into tw'o portions of a 
very different character ; — the westernmost, known in 
ancient times as Cilicia Trachea or Tracheotis (the modern 
Itscli Hi), the Bugged Cilicia, a well-deserved epithet, as 
almost the whole region is occiqued by a rugged mountain 
tr.ict, b)rmed by the branches and offshoots of Mount 
Taurus, which descend fur the most part quite to the sea, 
wliile the interior is fuiTowe<l by deep and narrow valleys, 
leaving but scanty spaces fit for cultivation ; the eastern* 
most, on the contrary, called Cilicia Pedias, or “ of the 
Plains,” presenting a broad expanse of level alluvial plains 
round which the lofty chain of Mount Taurus sw^eeps in a 
.semicircle, forming a great mouVitaiii barrier that encloses 
it like a wuill on the north and ('ast, and separates it from 
the extensive upland plains of L>ca(>nia and Cappadocia. 

Towards llie west the lifnit botv^ei^n f^llicia and Paniphylia 
was an arbitrary one ; the first place tlnit is assigned by 
Strabo to Cilicia being ( ?oracesinni, a remarkable fortress 
Oil a ])rojecting rocky headland, now called Alaja. The 
whole of this rugged nioiintiiin district indeed abounds in 
such projecting headlands, with binall slielte/cd coves or 
harbours beneath them,- a ehuructer that has peculiarly 
fitted it, botli in ancicait and in modern times, for affording 
shelter to pirates. At the sjiino tinni the ditliculty of com- 
munication with the interior has prevented any of the towms 
on the coast from rising into important centres of trade. 
Notwithstanding these disadvantages there W’ere in aneient 
times a con.sichirable niinibcr of towns ftiirrounding the 
coasts of Cilicia Trachea ; among wlncli may bo mentioned 
(proceeding from W. to Jk) Selitius, afterwards called 
’rrajaiiopolia ; Anemurium, near tlie promontory of the 
same name, which is the soutliernmost point of Asia Minor ; 
Celenderis, still called Kelenderi, and used as a place of 
passage to tlie Island of Cyprus, though now a poor decayed 
village; and Seleucia, termed for distinct ion\s sake Seleucia 
ad Calycadiium, from its [losition at the mouth of the river 
of that mime. The Calycadnus, now kiiow^n as the Cok 
Su, or ‘Mllue Biver,” is indeed the only river of any 
iiii[>ortauce in Cilicia Trachea, which it traverses ifearly 
through its whole Icagtli, rising but a short distance from 
the .sea, and flowing through a very winding valley, but 
with a general direction from to E. T^»e only towns 
ill the interior of this western part of Cilicia — Mout, which 
occii])ie.s the site of Claudiopolis, and Ermeuek (Germani- 
copolis) — are situated in the valley of the Calycadnus, but 
they are places of little importance. Tlie w’hole of this 
inouritain tract is still covered with extensive forests, which 
in ancient times supplied timber for the navies of the 
Egyptian and Syrian kings, but are nwv almost entirely 
neglected. 

The small river Lamus still called Lamas Hu was con- * 
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as constituting the limit Besides Tareus and Adana, which retain their ancient 
between Ibe.tw ditw^ ptovinces of Cilicia. From that names as well as sites, there were in ancient times several 
ndpt;1ihe moimti^ be^ to recede from the coast, and other important cities in the eastern portion of Cilicia. 
'i)eMW'ftnari»w,>{|^riplol sUuvial’plain betweenthmn andih^ tAmong Aese Soli . (afterwaflls called Pompeiopolis, from 
ees, w&^ bej^ Soli^v^etot, opeiuout into tim brmi^iifttts having beeifrepeopled and rebuilt by Pompeythe Great) 
level -ln;<Mise that to sCilida ;Pedia8«< Ktras situated at the westejpi extremity of the great plain, a 


wh(ili;t)f;&is extensivtr , 
tcli>4nbte>:tibtm SOju^: 


t^hiM^^eMMegoently-*’ 
rvtUti mtt‘ w iaeeW^ 



UtoMSf^of Tar8i4^^|li&;2l^3y|ta, snriounding 
^'^[ttdHu«ad frnitiiiigfii^ii^^ in>the iuidst of a 

■.'desert; ‘■•Ke sihrla(i«|^jplKins are the abode in winter 
: ii{ nnmorons hordesw^St^niimii and Kurds, who wander 
i over .them freely wiil^i;^’r';4pckB and her^;' while in 
. 'summer they are 'inhered. peatUential by the noxious 
- miaunata produo6$'bet9j@bib'''inaTahes formed by the rivers 
t that flow thronj&^mrain^ that St this season they are 
almost whol^ unphaiUtedjir » / 

.The plains!of«hBB^eir^Gi|iiflair^ traversed by three con- 
'•sidsmAtis tivets.”*b^'NheBa^1he Cydnus, which flows by 
'^^Ibtsai^'thooglr'mtt^'^tlm meet ceUbra^ in ancient times, 
'iilMi^SaSt^COittidetUbW -It is 'formed by the junction of 
{«1^ on the soothern slope of 
;'^t|y»4Bl^[^ia(^hiiap;1he' of Mount Taurus imme- 
MVth w TarifUB^iaUaBOd and it has consequently 
Vbi^-a'abert course fioasl&e&eei to the sea. But it is a deep 
‘•Jll^'iiipid'Streami and'Wur'Celebiated in antiquity for the 
i^eootoOss >and deatom 'of- its. waters, a bath in which 
Codt Alexander the Great his Ufa The other two 
tutors, the 8aiiu''to>d Fyiamus, now known as the Sihun 
' ^dlilBmu^'atwinQbkmon fahportant. Both of these take 
!>idto^;i^'^itt''lAe)ti^ar.id ptoins m Cappadocia, beyond the 
MoUUti'Taatos,' through which they force their 
K'ltiy iCiliciau plains below. On arriving in these 
j^rii bd iOafc'tpto -atagnant' pools and marshes, through 
^\ithe'^iidil('iMteami»- are continually changiug their 
l,vatA':eUtting''OUt/for themselves new chaunek 
Uhlp^'diUve 'tatt^ much confusion in reconciling 
writers with the present 
*^|tofca^yi'i!if' tiib' country. It appears certain that in 
timto tho'''Sanu' joinied the Pyramus near its 
^tjfllmi|^%dd,lbuth'tdgeto^ fell’ into the sea immediately to 
,^aiUr^«‘-0^the’< small '(odey headland called Karatasch 
'dte of't^ andont city of MaUus; but 
^^'ihejpCMeot dt^. the ^hun Holds a separate course from 
tutoitob' w souto'West,' flowing into the sea within 
iA few ittilM’>bft the' month of the Cydnus, while the 
fMMai'U it aj[i|iR)hdies thasea, tak^ a sudden turn to the 
^fluaVund flows !>into‘ the Gulf of Scanderoon, between the 
fidte bf'Mallue'aiild'that'bf the ancient Agw, now known as 
i^Aiasi' • . • 

|*< "'^Imperfebl^^itf ‘ the' plains of this part of CiUcia are 
'■*ebltitote^’'^y( ptoduee totton, wheat, barley, tobacco, 


0tttin.8dmepa^?|j(i^ miles west of Mersina, the modem port of Tarsus; 
,m iCompoM' of aUatia} .Mhile MaUus occupied the promontory now called Karatasch 
layers that intersect it li pStlmn, at its eastern extremity. In the interior were 
neural fertility! and would f^opsuestia (now Missis) on the River Pyramus, and 
. ifivitiontj bat ^'-itr is' for the ^^Anasarbus (still called AXn Zarba) higher up the valley of 
iiiiiated t^t^ 'in which the :thie samb river, which, under the Roman and Byzantine 
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S'pWhtea 

whicji? 
'^id^iaate in 1 
.^at season I 
;.lnean8 df/h 
';^eotttaUiM 
’^kito aiwir^f 


Dge-trees, -figs, and other fruit 
tile utmost luxuriance. The 
hot ; and tho plains at 
b^^UlkATarebod ; but the abundant 
if» properly utilised, would 
jj^^d^VantagQ. These extensive 
of relies and jerboas, 
other ganio. Buffaloes 
abound ine^be tho sea. In the 

rallies of Mount Taurus le«m$^ to which the province was 
^'Mted in the time of found not unfrequently. 


.empiies, became one of the most fiburishing cities of 
•Oilicia. In modern times Adana, which is the capital of 
the pashalic or vilayet that comprises all Cilicia, is much 
the most important town in the province, and is estimated 
to contain 18,000 inhabitants, while Tarsus does not 
possess more than 7000 or 8000. 

Mersina, the port of Tarsus, though stiU but a small 
place, is gradually becoming tho seat of a considerable trade, 
being the only outlet for the productions of the interior, 

Cilicia is bounded on the east (as already stated) by 
Mount Amanus, one of the most considerable of the 
branches or offshoots of Mount Taurus. But the range to 
which this name was given by ancient geographers is in 
fact a double one, which forks into two branches about 
midway between Marasch and the sea, and sends down two 
arms, — ^the one in a south-west direction, ending in the 
Cilician plain before reaching the sea ; the other running 
nearly due south till it curves round the Oulf of Scanderoon, 
and ends in the lofty mountiiin promontory of Ras el 
Kbanzin, the Rossicus Scopiilus of Ptolemy. Between 
these two ranges lies the deep bay or inlet called in ancient 
times the Oulf of Issus, and now known as the Gulf of 
Scanderoon, from the seaport of that name ; this is above 
50 miles long and about 20 miles wide at its entrance. On 
its shores wore situated in ancient times the teams of 
(now Aias) on the western side, and Issus, Myriundnis, 
and Rhosus on tho casteni ; but after the foundation of 
Alexandria on the same side of the gulf, these last towns 
sank into comparative insiguiticance. Alexandria still 
survives under the name of Alexandretta, or Iskcnderun 
(commonly corrupted into Scanderoon) as it is called by 
the Turks, and is a place of considerable trade. 

The southern branch of Mount Amanus unquestionably 
constitutes tho natural limit of Cilicia, and hence Stmbo’ 
correctly assigns all the towns north of tho proinontoty of 
Rhosus to Cilicia, and tliuse on the other side of it to 
Pieria in Syria. But fur political purposes the , limit waa 
fixed at a point some miles north of Alexandria, where there 
w^as a fortified piiss called the Syrian Gatos. The name of 
Pylae Syrim or Syrian Gates was also given, however, to the 
mountain pass across the range of Mount Amanus, now 
known as the Puss of Beilaii, which has in all ages formed 
the direct route from Asia Elinor into Syria. It was to its 
command of these passes, as well as that called the Cilician 
Gates on the north, leading directly across the chain of 
Mount Taurus, tliat Cilicia owed much of its importance in 
a military and political point of view. 

History , — Though the boundaries of Cilicia, as above 
defined, were generally recognized in ancient times, the 
people of that namo appears to have been in early days 
much more witlcly spread, and occupied a considerable 
extent of country north of Mount Taunis, well as in the 
mountain n*giona extending towards Armenia. Thus 
Herodotus extends the name of Cilicia to the Euphrates, 
and must have oempriaed a lail^e portion of Cappadocia 
under that appellation. There can be no doubt that the 
Cilicians, as well os the Cappadocians, were of Semitic or 
Aramaic descent, and belonged to the same stock as the 
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SyiiaQs, from whom, however, they were from a very early 
period politically separate. Cilicia appears as an iudcpeii> 
dent kingdom under a monarch named ^yenuesis, in the 
time of Alyattes, king of Lydia, 610 b.c. (Herod., i 74), 
and even after it passed under the Persian empire it con- 
tinued to be governed by its own kings, all of whom appear 
to have borne the name, or rather appellation, of Syennesis. 
From its position Cilicia attracted much attention during 
the expedition of the younger C 3 rrus (401 b.o.), as well as 
in that of Alexander, whose first great victory over the 
Persian king was fotight at Issus, in the narrow pass between 
Mount Amaims and the sea (333 B.c.) * 

Cilicia now passed under the Macedonian rule, and was 
subject to the Seleucidan kings of Syria. But owing to 
the feeble and unsettled character of the goveninient under 
the later monarclis of that dynasty, tlie western portion of 
the country, or Cilicia Trachea, becunic the stronghold of 
numerous pirates, who carried their depredations to such an 
extent as to compel the Bomans to wage regular war upon 
them. It was not till 66 b.c. that tliey were finally subdued 
by Pomj)ey, and Cilicia was regularly constituted as a- 
Homan province, which, liowevcr, coiiipri.sed, in addition to 
Cilicia properly so called, Puinphylia, Pisidia, Isauria, 
T^ycaonia, and a large part of I'lirygia. This wjis the extent 
of the province when it was governed by Cicero as proconsul 
(51-50 B.C.), wlio obtained some successes against the 
mountain tribes of Mount Amaiius, of which he wjis im- 
moderately proud. 

Under the Homan empire (.^ilicia was again reduced to 
its natural limits, but did not rcjceive its final constitution 
as a province till the time of Vespasian. It retained its 
condition as such under the lloniaii and Byzantine empires 
till it fell, with the rest of Asia Atinor, under the Seljukian 
Turks in the 11th century. After the break-up of the 
Turkish monarchy Cilicia was seized by the Armenians, 
who from the mountain districts of Mount A maims and 
Taurus gradually made tliemselves masters of the whole 
country, of which they retained possession, notwithstanding 
frequent struggles witli the Lirsignans — the lords of the 
neighbouring island of (’y[)rus — till both were expelled by 
the Ottoman Turks in the 15t]i century. From that period 
Cilicia has continued to form part of the Turkish empire, 
with the exception of the brief interval from 1833 to 18*10, 
during which it was annexed to lus dominions by Mehcmct 
Ali, viceroy of Egypt ; but alter the defeat of that ruler by 
the allied powiTS lie. was eompellrd to evacuate Cilicia, 
which wa.s rounitt*d as before with the Ottoman empire. 

TliP ancient geograpliy of ( ia well deseriUed Ly Strabo (bk. 
xiv. eh. 5). Its coasts were first visited and were. deHoribed in detail 
by Captain Beaufort in Ids Karnmnvin, S^o, bond., 1818. A more 
coin]dote exaiiduution of llie vliole country was made by M. Lang> 
lois in 185^-58 {Vtnjinjc dans hi (Jiluiti vt dans k’s MontaifiuiH du 
Taurus^ 8vo. Paris, 1801). (K. 11, B.) 

CTMABUE, CioVANNi (ILMO to about 1302), painter, 
was burn in Florence of a creditable family, which seems 
to have borne the name of Cuallieri, as well as that of 
Cimabiic (Bullhead). He took to the arts of design by 
natural inclination, and sought the society of men of learn- 
ing and accomplishment. Vasari, tlio historian of Italian 
painting, zealous for his oTvn native stale of Florence, has 
left us the generally current account of Cimabue, which later 
researches have to a great extent invalidated. Wo cannot 
now accept his assertion that art, extinct in Italy, was re- 
vi ved solely by Cimabue, after he had received some training 
from Grecian artists invited by the Florentine Government 
to paint the chapel of the Gondi in the church of S. Maria 
Novella ; for native Italian art was not then a nullity, and 
this church was only begun when Ciriftibue was already 
forty years old. Even Laiizi’s qualifying statement that 
Grecian artists, although they did not [laint the chapel of 
the Gondi, did execute rude decxirations in a chai)el below 


the existing church, and may thus have inspirited Oimabue^ 
makes little difference in the main facts. * What we find 
as the general upshot is that some Italian painters preceded 
Cimabue — particulaily Guido of Siaua.and Giunta of 
Pisa ; that he work^ on ifluch tbfi same principle as 
they, and to a like result ; but that he was nevertheless 
the most advanced master of Ms time, and, by his own works, 
and the training which he imparted to his mighty pupil 
Giotto, he left, the art far more formid and more capable 
of growth than he found it. The undoubted admiration 
of his contemporaries would alone demonstrate the conspi- 
cuous position which he held, and deserved to hold. 
For the chapel of the Hucellai in S. Maria Novella he painted 
in tempera a colossal Madonna and Child with Angels, 
the largest altarpiece produced u{^to that^dato ; before its 
removal from the studio it was visited with admiration 
by Charles of Anjou, with a hos^. of eminent men and gentle 
ladies, and it was carried to the church in a festive proces- 
sion of the people and trumpeters. Cimabue was at this 
time living in the Borgo Allegri, then outside the walls of 
Florence ; the legend that the name Allegri (Joyous) was 
bestowed on the locality in consequence of this striking 
popular display is more attractive than accurate, for the 
name existed already. Of. this celebrated picture, one of 
the great landmarks of modem and sacred art, some details 
may be here given, which we condense from the HUtorp 
of Painting in Italy by Messrs Crowe and Cavalcaselle. 

The Virgin in a red tunic and blue mantle, with her feet 
n sting on an open-worked stool, is sitting on a chair hung 
with a white drapery flowered in gold and blue, and carried 
by six angels kneeling in threes above each other. A deli- 
cately engraved nimbus surrounds iier head, and that of the 
infant Saviour on her lap, who is dressed in a white tunic, 
and purple mantle shot wi^i gold. A dark-coloured frame 
surrounds the gabled square of the^ptetilYe, delicately traced 
with an ornament interrupted at intervals by thirty medal- 
lions on gold ground, each of which contains the h^f-figiire 
of a saint. In tlie face of the Madonna is a soft and melan- 
clioly expression ; in the form of the infant, a certain 
freshness, uniiiiatiou, and natural proportion ; in the group, 
all’cction — but too rare at this period. There is sentiment in 
the attitudes of the angels, energetic mien in some prophets, 
comparative dearness and soft harmony in the colours. 
A certain loss of balance is caused by the overweight of 
the head in the Virgin as compared with the slightness 
of her frame. The features are the old ones of the 13th 
century ; only softened, as regards the expression of the 
eye, by an exaggeration of elliptical form in the iris, and 
closeness of the curves of the lids. In the angels, the 
absence of all true notions of composition may be considered 
striking ; yet their movements are more natural and pleas- 
ing than hitherto. One indeed, to the spectator’s right of 
the Virgin, combines more tender reverence in its glance 
that any that bad yet been produced. Cimabue gave to 
the flesLtints a clear and carefully fused colour, and im- 
parted to the fonus some of the rotundity which they bad 
lost. With him vanished the sharp contrasts of hard lights, 
half-tones, and shadows.'’ In a general way, it may be said 
that Cimabue show^cd^ Himself forcible in Us paintings, as 
es[)ecially in heads of aged or stroi^ly characterized men ; 
and, if the then existing development of art bad allowed of 
this, he might have bad it in him to express the beautiful 
as well. He, according tOfYasari, was ihe^^first painter 
who wrote words upon his paintings, -«-a8, for instance, 
round the head of Christ in a picture of the Crucifixion, 
the words addressed to Maiy, itvlier tccefilivs tuua. «. 

Other paintings still extant by this master are the follow- 
ing: — In the Academy of Arts in Florence, a Madonna 
and Child, with eight angels, and some prophets in niches,-^ 
better than the Hucellai picture in composition and study 
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of nature, but more archaic m type, and the colour now , 
spoiled (this iift>rk was painted for the Badia of S. Trinita, i 
Florence) ; in the National Gallery, London, a Madonna 
,and Child with^ngels, which came from the Ugo Baldi col- 
lectioui^and had prbbably bnce beqn in the ^urch of S. 
Croce, Florence; in the Louvre, a Madonna and Child, 
with twenty-six medallions in the frame, originally in the 
church of S. Francesco, Fisa. In the lower church of the 
Basilica of S. FraAccaco at Assisi, Cimabue, succeeding 
Qiunta da Fisa, probably adorned the south transept, — 
;)ainting a colossal Virgin and Child between four Angels, 
above the altar of the Conception, and a large figure of St 
Francis. In the upper church, north transept, he has the 
Saviour Enthroned and some Angels ; and, on the central 
ceiling of the transept, j/he Four Evangelists with Angels. 
Many other •works in both the lower and the upper church 
have been ascribed to Cniiabue, but with very sciinty 
evidence; even the above-named can bo assigned to him only 
as matter of probability. Numerous others wliich he 
indisputably did paint have perished, — for instance, a series 
(eiirlier in date than the Kucellai picture) in the Carmine 
church at Padua, which were destroyed by a fire. 

From Assisi Cimabue returned to Florence. In the 
closing years of bis life ho was appointed cupomjiestro of 
the mosaics of the Cathedral of Fisa, and w^as aftervrards, 
hardjy a year before his death, joined with Arnolfo di Lapo 
as architect for the Cathedral of Florence. In Pisa he exe- 
cuted a Majesty in the apse, — Christ in glory between the 
Virgin and John the Evangelist, a mosaic, now much 
damaged, which stamps him as the leading artist of his time 
in that material. This vras probably the last work that he 
produced. * 

The debt which art owes to Cimabue is nut limited 
to his own performances. 11^ was the master of Giotto, 
whom he found d^Lv.p^erd boy of ten. in the pastures of 
Vespignano, drawing with a coal on a slate the figure of a 
lamb. Cimabue took him to Florence, and instructed him 
in the art ; and after his death Giotto occujaed a hou.se 
which had belonged to his master in the Via del Cocomero. 
Another painter with whom Cimabue is said to hjive been 
intimate was Qaddo Gaddi. 

It had always been supposed that the bodily semblance 
of Cimabue is preserved to us in a portrait -figure by Simon 
Memmi painted in the Cappella dcgli Spagnuoli, in S, 
Maria Novella, — a thin hooded face in profile, with small 
beard, reddish and pointed. This is now extremely dubious. 
Simone Martini of Siena (commonly called Memmi) was 
born in 1 283, and would therefore have been about nineteen 
years of age when Cimabue died ; it is nut certain that he 
painted the work in question, or that the figure represents 
Cimabue. The Florentine master is spoken of by a nearly 
contemporary commentator on Dante (the so-called A nonimo, 
who wrote about 1334) as arroganie e dUdqpwso ; so 
** arrogant and passionate ” that, if any one, or if he himself, 
found a fault in any work of his, however cherished till 
then, he would abandon it in disgust. This, however, to a 
modern mind, looks more like an aspiring and fastidious 
desire for perfection than any such form of arrogance 
and passion ” as blemishes a man’s character. Giovanni 
Cimabue was buried ^ the cathcdnil of Florence, S. 
Maria del Jiore, with an epitaph WTitteii by one of the 
Nini : — 

** CMdidit ut Limabos pdctime castra tenrre 

Sic tenuit vivens ; iiuuo tenet astra poli. 

Here we recognize distinctly the suggestion of the first 
clahse in the famous triplet of Dante : 

** Credefte Cimabue nolla pintura 
Toner lo campo ; ed ora na Giotto il grido, 

SI ohe la fama di colui s'oacura." (W. M. R.) 


CIMAROSA, Domenico (1749-1801), anitalian musical 
comiKkser, was burn at Aversa, in the kingdom of Naples. 
His parents were poor but anxious to give their sou a good 
education; and after removing to Naples they scut him to 
a free school connected with one of the monasteries of that 
city. The organist of the monastsry, Padre Folcano, wjw 
struck with the boy’s intellect, and voluntarily instructed 
him in the elements of music, as also in the ancient and 
modern literature of his country. To the influence of the 
same worthy monk Cimarosa owed a free scholarship at 
the musical institute of Santa Maria di Loreto, where 
he remained for eleven years, studying chiefly the great 
masters of the old Italian school. Ficcini, Sacchini, 
and -other musicians of repute are mentioned amongst 
his teachers. At the age of twenty-three Cimarosa entered 
the lists as a composer with a comic oj>era called Lt 
Siravaganze del Cmde, first performed at the theatre dei 
Fiorentini at Nu])le8 in 1772. The work met with 
approval, and w as follow ed in the same year by Le Fazzie di 
iStdUdanza e di Zuroastro, a farce full of humour an<l 
eccentricity. This w^ork also was succe8.sful, and the fame 
of the young cuniposcr began lo spread all over Italy. 
In 1774 he was inviti d to Rome to write an openi for the 
stagione of that year ; and he there produced another comic 
opera called U Italian a in Lovdra, 

The next thirteen years of Cimarosa’s life are not marked 
by any event worth mentioning. He wrote a number of 
operas for the various theatres of Italy, residing temporarily 
in Rome, in Naples, or wlmrcver else his vocation as a con- 
ductor of his WH)rks hap])em d to call him. From 1 7 8-1 -1787 
he lived at Florence, WTiting exclusively for the theatre of 
that city. The 2 Ji*odiictions of this period (»f his life are 
very numerous, consisting of operas, both comic ami serious, 
cantatas, and various sacred compositions. The following 
works may bo mentioned ainong.st many others : — Caio 
Mario; the three Biblical o 2 )eraH,ylM’«/r>«f»,Zatr?W/Wflr, and 
II fsojcrijicio d^Ahramo ; also 1 1 Convita di Putnt ; and 
La Ballarina Amante^ a ]>retty comic oj^era first i^erformed 
at Venice with enormous success. None of these works 
have survived, and their individual merits hardly give us 
cause to regret their lo.'-s. Exi essi\e ^^^''ductivenessof this 
kind cannot but become mechaiiic*al. But this is no fault 
of Cimaroaa’s. ,Tlie enornious demand of the Italian stage 
has become fatal to the genius of some of the innst gifted 
composers of that country botli in the last and in the present 
century. Looking fit Ciniarosa’s works collectively, it 
may be said that they represent a style of considerable 
individuality and a perfect mastership of dramatic effect, 
BO far at least as the vocal part is concerned. Cimarosa’s 
orchestra, like that of most Italian composers, is somewhat 
meagre, but here also the coini^aratively primitive stage of 
orchestration ut the time he wrote ought to be taken into 
acc(»unt. Cimarosa scliloin succeeds in the highest walks 
of his art. His comic o|*erns are infinitely siqxTior to 
those in which a tragic sidject compelled him to attempt 
dramatic pathos. As far as grace* and melodious charm 
are concerned, CiTnaro.sa was surpassed by none of his con 
temporaries, not even by I’aesiello, wdth w’hom he shared 
for a long time the leadersliii) of the Italian school. 

In 1787 Cimarosa went to St Petersburg by invitation 
of the Empress Catherine TT. At her court he remained 
four years and wrote an enormous number of compositions, 
mostly of the nature of pieces d*occasio 9 i. Of most of 
these not even the names are on record. In 1792 
Cimarosa left St Petersburg, the northern climate of 
Ru.s.sia jrroving hurtful to the i^^tive of Italy. By in- 
vitation of tlie Kifii»eror Leopold If, he went to Vienna, 
and it was there that he ^’roduced the masterpiece on 
which his claim to immortality must mainly rest. Jl 
Matritnonio Segreto ranks amongst the highest achievements 
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of light operatic music. In Italy it is surpassed by 
iloBsini’s Barhien alone. After the lapse of more than 
eighty years it evinces its Vitality at theatres and concert 
h^ wherever the whole ^ o{>era or detached pieces letb 
heard. Its humour is founded on human nature itself, and 
is therefore independent of local and temporal con4itions. 
1793 Ciinarosa returned to Naples Where The Secret 
Marriage and other works were received with great 
applause. Amongst the works belonging to his last stay 
in Naples, the charming opera Le A etude Feminili may 
mentioned. This period of his life is said to have been 
embittered by the intngues of envious and hostile persons, 
amongst whoip one is sorry to, meet with Paesiello his old 
rival. During the occupation of Naples by the troops of 
the French Republic, Ciinarosa joined the liberal party, and 
on the return of the Bourbons, was like many of his 
political friends condemned to death. By the intercession of 
influential admirers his sentence was coTiirniitcd into banish- 
ment, and the composer left Naples with the intention of 
returning to St Petersburg. But his Jiealth was broken, 
and after much suffering he died at Venice in 1801 of 
inflammation of the intestines. The nature of his disease 
led to the rumour of his having biicii poisoned by his 
enemies, which, 'however, a formal inquest proved to be 
unfounded. He worked till the last moment of his life, 
and one of his operas, Artemida^ remained unfinished at 
his death. (f. h.) 

CIMBill, or CiMRKi.YNs ((Ticck, Kififtpoi), an ancient 
nation of unknown affinity, which was one of the most 
formidable enemies tif the Roman power, and has proved 
one of the most difiicult subjects for the historical investi- 
gator. About 113 Ji.e., in company with the Teutones, 
they defeated the consul Papirius (Jarbo near Noreia in 
Styria; and in 109 iJ.c. they routed another army under 
the consul Silanus. By the latter success tliey opened 
their way to Gallia Narboneiisis ; and in 105 n.o. they 
began to threaten the Homan territory itself. They were 
joined by the Gauls from all quarters ; and the Roman 
army sent against them under Ciopio and Manlius was 
almost exterminated. Only ten men with two generals 
are said to liave escajjcd ; and, in accordance with a vow 
which they liad made befiue the battle, the compierors 
destroyed all the spoil. Tlio gold and silver they Hung 
into the Rhone; they drowned the horses, and put all the 
prisoners to death. The Romans were thrown into con- 
sternation; but a new arjjiywas raised with ail expedition, 
and the command was bestowed on Marius, who at that 
time enjoyed a high reputation on account of his victories 
in Africa. The Cimbri were ap^noaching over the eastern 
Alps, and the Teutones and tlie other allies over the 
western. He first attacked and defeated the latter division 
at Aqum So.xtia3, and then returned to facci the Cimbri, 
who Lad meanwhile seen the backs of the suldi(;rs of 
Catullus and Syllu. The vast lujst attacked the Roiuatis 
with the utmost fury in the Campi Raudii near Vercelhe 
(101 B.C.); but, unaccustomed to the heats of Italy, they 
soon began to yield and were easily overcome. They had 
put it out of their own power to fly ; for, that they might 
the better keep their ranks, they had, like true barbarians, 
tied themselves together. Jt is .s:iid that 120,000 were 
killed on the field of battle and GO, 000 were taken 
prisoners. The people of the Italian districts known as the 
Setto (Jommuni in Vicenza and the Tredeci Coinmuni in 
Verona have a belief that they arc destiended from the 
remnants of the Cimbrian army, hut it is much more 
probable that they are fbo posterity of German settlers 
introduced by the bishops of Trent. Tft this at it may, it 
is certain that after the victr»ry of Marius the Cimbri were 
no longer of much imf)ortance as antagonists of Rome. 

Two great questions have claimed the attention of the 


historian in regard to this people ; but to neithea of them 
has anything like a definite answer been 6btained. The 
first has to do with their local habitation, and the second 
with their ethnographical couuectionv. Cmsar, Sallas\^« 
Cicero, and Diodorus Siculus iteem to have regardqtl them 
as Qauls, and assign them a position within the Gallic area ; 
whereas Strabo, Velleius Paterculus, and Tacitus treat 
them as Geirmans akid locate them beyond the Rhine. The 
modern district of Jutland was'fi^iiLiarly known as the 
Cimbric Chersonese, and mention is made in the Man. 
Anegranum of ah emocussy ff6m ilie Cimbrians of that 
peninsula to Augustus. Beyond i&is our ancient authorities 
do not carry us, and modern discossion has done little 
but maintain a continual oscillation of opinion. That they* 
were closely connected with the Teutone^ is evident, and 
that the Teutones at least were Germanic was for a time 
regarded as certain ; but more S'lAbqrate investigation shows 
that even this is open to dispute, and can afford no support 
as au argument. The ancient identification of the people 
with the Cimmerii and the modern identification with the 
Cymry are well-nigh exploded, and probably owe their origin 
to mere similarity of names. 

See Ccllarius De Ctmhris et Teulonibus; Joh. von .\Miiller, 
Bclkivi (iimhricmi, 1776 ; Schioin, De Cimhrorum Ortjfine et 
iMiffratimiibiis, 1842 ; Latliam, Ap|)endix to edition of the Oei^fnania 
of Taeituii ; and a paper read oy Canon Rawlinson before tlie 
Anthropological Institute, May 1876. • 

CIMMERII, or Cimmerians, a nomadic people of anti- 
quity who dwelt near the Palus Ms^otis or Sea of Azoff, in 
the Tauric Chersonese or Crimea, and in the Asiatic 
Barmatia or the country of the lower Volga. They arc 
said to have desolated Asia Minor prior to the time of 
Homer ; and in their second invasion they penetrated aa 
far westward as iEolis apd* Ionia, c^tured Sardis the 
(uipital of L}^dia in the reign of Arfty^and continued in 
possession till they were driven out of Asia by Alyattes,'^ 
the grandson of that sovereign. The fears of the lontana 
are commemorated in the elegiac fragments of Callinus. 

The name Cimmerii is also given to a mythical people, 
represented by Iloiuer as inhabiting a remote region of mist 
and darkness, but localized by later writers near Lake 
Averuus, or in the Tauric Chersonesus, or in Spain. Their 
c:oiintry was fabled to be so gloomy, that the expression 
“Cimmerian darkness” became proverbial; and Homer, 
according to Plutarch, drew his images of hell and Pluto 
from the dismal region they inhabited. 

CIMON, an Athenian statesman, was the son of Mildades. 
ills father died in disgrace, leaving the fine which had been 
imposed on him unpaid. After a time ip was paid by 
Cimon, who, according to one account, also took his place 
in prison. Distinguished by military ability, by a gentle 
and agreeable temper, atid by the ‘most open-handed 
liberality, Cimon gradually rose to the front rank among his 
contemporaries. His victorious attacks on the Persians, 
his ostmeism, his request for leave to fi^ht at Tanagra, 
and his recall on thomotionof his Hval Pericles are mattera 
of history. (Seo Geeece.) He died while besieging 
Citium, 449 B.c, 

CINCHONA, the'^^neric name of a number of trees 
belonging to the Natural Order |^u5iaceaf, but which, 
with a few allied genera, have.be^h hy^somei authorities 
established as a distinct order under the 
Botanically the genus includes ttees pf 'iratjpng size, some 
reaching an altitude of 80 iiihi£ iip^irds,' with ever- 
green leaves and deciduous . flowers are 

arranged in panicles, white or pinkish in colour, witl|, a 
pleasant odour, the calyx being 5-tobthed superior, and 
the corolla tubular, 5-lobed, and fringed^t the margin. 
The stamens are 5, almost concealed by the tubular corolla, 
and the ovary terminates in a fleshy disk. The fruit is 
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an ovoiA or suIxyUndrical capsule, splitting from the 
base, aud'heldfHogether at the apex. The numerous seeds 
are flat and winged all round. According to the cnumera- 
^tlbn of Bentham ^nd Hooker, 3G species have beeo 
^distinguished, but ‘ of these not more than about a 
dosen Jbave been economically utilized. The plants are 
natives of the western mountainous regions of South America, 
their geographical range extending from lO** N. to 22'’ S. 
lat. ; and they flourUk-,generally at an elevation of from 
5000 to 8000 feet above’ , sear level, although some have been 
noted growing as high up' as 11,000 feet, and others have 
been found down to 2600 {eet. 

The trees are valua4-' solely on account of their bark, 
which as cinchona ba^k, Jesuits’ bark, or Peruvian bark is, 
and long has bCeii, the Murce of the most valuable tonic 
and febrifuge medioiuea that have ever been discovered. 
The earliest well-authestiCPted instance of the medicinal 
use of ciuchotia bsirk is found in the year 1638, when the 
countess of Chinchon, the wife of the governor of Peru, 
was cured of an attack of fever by its administration. The 
medicine was recommended in her case by the corregidor 
of Loxa, who was himself said to have practically experienced 
its supreme virtues eight years earlier. The name Cmrkona 
is due to the connection of the countess of Chinchon with the 
introduction of the remedy ; and it is argued by Mr Mark* 
ham and others that therefore the term should bo written 
Chinchona. A knowledge of the virtues of the bark was 
disseminated throughout Europe . by members of the Jesuit 
brotherhood, whence it also became generally known as 
Jesuits’ bark. According to another account, this name 
arose from its value having been first discovered to a Jesuit 
missionary who, when*]^ 08 trate with fever, was cured by 
the administration of the bark by a South American Indian. 

The procuring of the bark in the dense forests of New 
Qranada, Ecuadbi^v^u^. and Bolivia is a work of great toil 
and hardship to the Indian Cdscarilleros or Cascadores 
engaged in the pursuit. The trees grow isolated or in small 
clumps which have to bo searched out by the experienced 
Cascarillero, ^hp laboriously cuts his way through tlie 
dense forest to the spot w^ere he discovers a tree. Having 
freed the stem from adhering parasites and twining plants, 
he. proceeds, by beating and cutting oblong pieces, to detadi 
the stem bark as far as is within his reach. The tree is 
tbeirifelled, and the entire bark of stem andbranchcssecured. 
The bark of the smaller .branches, as it dries, curls up, 
forming quills, ” the thicker masses from the stems con- 
stituting the/* flat” bark of commerce. The drying, pack- 
ing, and transport of the bark arc all operations ofalaburious 
description conducted under most disadvantageous cundU 
tjons. 

The enormous medicinal consumption of these barks, and 
the wasteful and reckless manner of procuring them iii 
America long ago, caused serious and well-grounded appre- 
hension that ,th© native forests would quickly become 
exhausted. The attention of European communities was 
early directed to the necessity of securing steady and 
permanent supplies by introducing the more valuable species 
into localities likely to be favourable to their cultivation. 
The first ^tual attempt to rear plants was made in Algeria 
in 1649 ; but the effort was not successful. In 1854 the 
Dutch Government seflously undertook the task of intro- 
ducing the cre^ into the island of Java, and an expedition 
for that purpose was . fitted out on an adequate scale. 
Several hundreds ; qf yopng tifees were obtained, of which 
a small proportion wa|i successfully landed and planted in 
Java ; and as the result of great attention the cultivation 
of cinchona plantations in that island is nbw highly prosper- 
ous and promiskig. The desirability of introducing cin- 
chonas into the East .Indies was urged in a memorial ad- 
dressed to the East India Company between 1838 and 


1S42 by Sir Robert Christison and backed by Dr Forbes 
Boyle ; but no active step was taken till 1852, when, again 
on the motion of Dr Boyle, some efforts to obtain plants 
;i.were made through consular agents. In the end the question 
was seriously taken up, and Mr Clements B. Markham w.is 
appointed to head an exj^edition to obtain young trees from 
South America and convey them to India. In i860 
under Mr Markham’s KUx>erintendence a first consignment 
of plants was shipped from Islay in Peru, and planted in a 
favourable situation in the Neilgherry Hills. For several 
years subsequently additional supplies of plants of various 
species were obtained from different regions of South 
America, and some were also procured from the Dutch 
plantations in Java. Now the culture has spread over a 
wide area in Southern India, in Ceylon, on the slopes of the 
Himalayas, and in British Burmah; and recently plantation.^ 
which Already present a promising appearance have been 
established in Mauritius. Exclusive of private enterprise, 
the trees in the Government plantations in India now 
aiuountto several millions, and in the Neilgherry plantations 
they have attained a height of from 20 to 30 feet. The 
species introduced in ibe East are }>rincipally Cinchona 
ojlicinaliSf C. Calistrt/o^ (\ aurclrnbm, C. pitnyensiSf and C. 
Pahudiana^ some agreeing with certain soils and climates 
better than others, wliiJe tlie yield of alkaloids and the 
relative proportions of the different alkaloids differ in each 
species. 

in the original memorial above alluded to, presented to 
the East India Board by »Sir B. Christison, he, according to 
a coiuiminicatioii to the Etlinburgh Botanical Society 
(Prang,, vol. xi. p. Ill), pointed out that “ the transplanta- 
tion, if successful, woulil bec<>me remunerative. For 
although it \vould be a very arduous undertaking were the 
bark to be collected only by cutting down large trees, 
which do not attain sufficient growth in less than twenty 
or twenty-five years, being the only American method, the 
ease w’ould be very different were it shown that bark could 
be profitably taken from trees very much younger, and 
without either destroying or even injuring them. Now, 
1 had ascertained,” continues Sir Robert, “ by chemical 
analysis that — contrary to the analysis of some French 
eheiiiists — sulpliate of qninia was to be obtained from fine 
quills of yellow bark taken from twigs two or three years 
old in as large proportion as from the large flat bark from 
the trunks and great branches. Consequently, as it 
ap])cared, from the facility with which the trees grew in 
their native forests by suckers from the old roots, wlieii 
tlie trunks are pro[)erly cut down, that young twigs might 
safely be cut from them at an early period, it followed that 
the collection of ciiichona bark might bo conducted in the 
same way as that of cinnamon bark at Colombo, where 
only twigs of one or two years’ growth are cut for; the 

jmrpose, and without injuring the trees This 

doctrine lias proved true, so true tlyit it has been found 
suitable in India even to treat the cinchona plants like 
o.sicr beds in England, by cutting them down altogether 
when young, thus using only twigs for the bark, and 
trusting to suckers for renewing the growth of the plants , 
and that the result h:is been the introduction of fine bark 
from India in such )>iilk as to have been sold by auction 
in the London market only nine years after the first 
cinchona plants were transplanted to India.” Mr. \V. G. 
M‘Ivor, to whom the success of Indian plantations is 
largely due, introduced a system of mussing the plants, 
which consists in wrapping the growing stems in a layer 
of damp moss, whereby the yield of alkaloid is increased, 
and the growth o4 renewed barlf promoted. It has been 
jiointed out by Dr De Vrij, and the observation is con- 
firmed by Mr D. Howard, that renewed bark contains the 
alkaloitls not only in different propoitions fmm the 
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original bark, but that it even dovclopB principles altogether 
absent in the natural bark. 

The officinal barks of the British Pharmacopoeia are 
three in number : — (1) the pale or Loxa bark {cortex 
cinciumcE palluloe) yielded by Gimhona ojflcinalis; (2) 
the yellow, royal, or Calisaya bark {cortex cinchona Jlavte), 
the produce of (7. Calisaya; and (3) red bark {cortex 
cinchonce rubra) derived from G. succirubra. These are the 
sources of the tinctures, extracts, and other preparations of 
pharmacy, while, in common with several others, they also 
yield the alkaloids which now constitute the chief form in 
which the active principles of the barks are administered 
in medicine. Among the other barks used as sources of 
quinine, «fcc., the principal are — the ashy crown bark, 0. 
maerocafyx ; Carthagena bark, C. lanceolafa ; Columbian 
bark, C. lanci folia ; Pitayo bark, C. pitayensis ; grey or 
Lima bark, C. micrantkay C, uitida, and C. jwruviana. 

Leaving out of view certain alkaloids unimportant as 
yet in a coinincrcial view, and found very sparingly in 
particular barks, the four primary alkaloids yielded by 
cinchona barks are quinine, (piinidino, cinchonine, and 
cinchoiiidine. Certain secondary alkaloids are developed 
by chemical treatment of these ])rimary principles, and ail 
amorphous substance precipitated from the mother liquors 
of the quinine manufactured under the name of quinoidine 
is in considerable medicinal use. Much confusion has 
arisen in the terminology of the alkaloids by the application 
of the same name to chemically distinct principles, and 
by the converse description of the same alkaloids or products 
under ditFeront namt'.s. It is found that ditFerent barks 
derived from the same species vary greatly in richness in 
alkaloids, and that ecpially great lluctuations occur in the 
relative proportions of the various primiiplos they yield. 
When a comparison is instituted among the barks of 
dilTercnt species the variations are of course even more 
marked, — ^some barks liaving been found to yield as high as 
13 per cent, of alkaloids, while dn others nt)t a trace has 
been obtained. Certain barks, however, are known as a 
rule to contain quinine in largest proportion, and in othera 
cinchonine is the most abundant principle. Cenerally 
quinine is the most constant and abundant constituent, 
after which cinehnniuc, then cinchoiiidine, while quiuidinc 
is the rarest both in pro[)ortii>ii and in frequency of occur- 
rence of the principal alkaloids. 

The preparation of cinchona bark most extensively 
employed in medicine is the alkaloid (|uiriine in the form 
of a sulphate. As the barks from which it is extracted 
contain besides proportions of one or other of the principal 
alkaloids above enumerated, a demand fur any of them 
might bo supplied without interfering with the production 
of (pi i nine, and as they also have been proved to be potent 
febrifuges their iion-iitilizatijin is a njgrettable waste. 
From th(3 record of an extensive series of exjieriments 
instituted by the Indian Governnumt it is deinonstnitcd 
that (juinidiiie is evtm more active than (piinine, and it 
forms the principal constituent of a variety of calisaya 
bark in extensive cultivation in .lava. Cinchoiiidine is 
only a little less powerful in its febrifugal clFect than 
(piinine, and it is abundantly formed by the red bark 
cultivated in British India. Cinchonine, although tlie least 
potent, is an abundant principle, and still a liighly valuable 
and efficient remedial agent. (j. pa.) 

CfNCIX’N’ATI, an im[)ortarit city of the United Slates, 
situated in the S.W. part of Ohio, on the N. bank of the 
Ohio River, in 39'^ G' N. lat. and 8 T 20' W, long. It is the 
oa]nta1 of Hamilton coujity, and in size i.s the first city in 
the State, while, according to the FedeW census of 1870, 
it is the eighth in the United States. It was first settled 
in 1788 by persons from New .Jersey, and is said to have 
been named in honour <if the Cincinnati Society of officers 
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of the Revolutionary war. It was incorj^^rated as a city 
in 1814, and soon acquired a commercial importance 
which has steadily increased. In 1800 Cincinnati con- 
tained but 750 inhabitants. The pupulation amounted 
to 9602 in 1820, 46,338 In 1840, 115,436 in 1850, 
161,044 in 1860, and 216,239 in 1870. Of the total 
population in 1870, 79,612 were foreigners, including 
49,448 born in Germany, 18,624 ^in Ireland, 3626 in 
England, and 2093 in France. The city is chiefly built 
upon two terraces or plateaus, the first 60 and the second 
112 feet above the river. Beyond these rises an amphi- 
theatre of hills from 400 to 450 feet high, from which 
may be obtained a magnificent view of the valley of the 
Ohio and the surrounding country. On^tho opposite bank 
of the river, in the State of j^entucky, are Covington, 
which had 24,505 inhabitants in 1870, and Newport, 
which had 15,087. Commumcatiou between these cities 
and Cincinnati is afforded by two bridges and three steam 
ferries. The wire suspension bridge, which is 1057 feet 
long between the towers (or, including the approaches, 
2252 feet), with a height of 100 feet above low water, was 
completed in 1867 at a cost of nearly $2,000,000. It has 
a double waggon road, and two ways for pedestrians. 
Further up the river is a wrought iron railroad bridge 
built upon piers ; besides a railway track, it has waggon 
and foot ways. Cincinnati covers an area of 24 square 
miles, extending along the river about 10 miles, with an 
average width of 3 miles. The most important part of 
the city, however, is comprised within a distance, of 24 
miles along the river. The corporate limits have been 
much extended in recent year^ by the annexation of 
numerous villages, the most important being Columbia, 
Walnut Hills, Mount Auburn, and Cumminsvillo. In 
those, which still retain yioir former names^ are seen the 
most costly residences and villas, VRIforiiamental grounds 
cmbrsicing from 5 to 80 acres each. The city is also noted 
for the beauty of its suburbs and its surrounding scenery. 
The streets, which generally cross one another at right 
angles, are usually from 1^ to 2J miles long, and from 60 
to 100 feet wide. Many of them are lined with trees. 
Brick is chiefly used for buildings, with a greyish buff 
freestone for fronts. Business buildings are usually five 
and often six stories high. Cincinnati is well supplied 
with public parks, the largest of wliich, Eden, is situated 
on a hill in the eastern part of the city, and contains 216 
acres. In Burnet Woods, recently purchased, there are 170 
acres, mostly forest, on the hill north of the dty. Centrally 
situated in the city are Wiishington, Lincoln, Hopkins, 
and the City parks, which together contain about 25 
acres. One of the most attractive objects in the city is 
the Tyler Davidson bronze fountain which was unveiled in 
1871. It was presented to the city by Mr Henry Probasco, 
a wealthy citizen, who named it after the late Mr Tyler 
Davidson, the originator of the proposal. Its cost w'as 
nearly $200,000. The design embraces fifteen bronze 
figures, all cast at Munich, the chief one representing a 
female with outstretched arms, from whose fingers the 
water falls in fine spray This is the surmounting figure, 
and readies a height 'of 45 feet above the ground. Among 
the most notable buildings is that ^f the Federal Govern- 
ment, built of sawed freestone in the Roman Corinthian 
style, with a porch of six columns; it is three stories high, 
with a length of 150 feetiand a width of 80 feet. The 
county court-house, in the same style of architecture, is 
175 feet square and three stories 4iigh, and has a porch 
with six Corinthian stone columns. The brick buildings 
for the city offices are 205 feet long and 52 feet wide. 
The city workhouse, 3 J miles from the Mftirt of the city, is 
a brick structure, 515 feet long and 66 feet wide, erected 
at a cost, including 26 acres of land, of $650,000. It 
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has ro^ for 700 prisoners. The Cincinnati hospital, 
compri^g «ight buildings arranged around a central 
court and connected by corridors, occupies a square of 4 
«cros. It cost more than $1,000,000, and will accom- 
modate 700 patiobf^. Thq Masonic Temple, built in the 
Byzaittine style, 195 feet long and 100 feet wide, is four 
stories high, and has two towers 140 feet, and a spire 180 
feet high. Other noticeable structures are Pike’s Opera 
House, 170 by 13f> feet, and five stories high, the Public 
Library, St Xavier's Collage, the Wesleyan Female College, 
and the Hughes High School. The most imtmsing church 
edifices are St Peter’s Boman Catholic Cathedral, built in 
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pure Qrecian style, 200 by 80 feet, with a stone spire rising 
to a height of 224 feet ; St Paurs Chureh { Methodist), 
with a spire 200 feet high; the First Presbyterian Church, 
with an immense tower surmounted by a spire 270 feet 
high; St John’s Episcopal Church ; and two large and 
attractive Hebrew temples. 

Cincinnati is one of the most important commercial and 
manufacturing centres of the West. The six railroads 
entering the city are used by twelve companies, and besides 
these two lines terminate at Covington on the opposite 
side of the river. About 300 passenger and freight trains 
arrive and leave daily on these roads. For their use are 
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four de^^ts near the river in dillerent parts of the city. Com- Cincinnati is one of those interior ports to which, under 
munication with different parts of the city and with the the Act of Congress passed in 1870, foreign mcrchaiidizs 
suburbs is afforded by fourteen lines of street railroad, wdth may be transported w ithout appraisenieiit and payment of 
about 50 miles of ' trac]£, and by numerous lines of omni- duties at the port of first aiTival. The value of such 
buses and stages. The top of the adjacent hills is reached imports to this city during the year ending .June 30, 187.^», 
by an inclined steam passenger-railway. The position of was .?5C6,989. The total value of the products of manu- 
the city on the Ohio River gives it w^ater communication facturing industry lias increased from §10,903,002 in 1800 
with the extensive river system of the Mississippi valley ; to §127,459,021 in 1870 and §144,207,371 in 1874. The 
while it is connected with Lake Erie by the Miami Canal, details for the last-mentioned years are as follow's ; — 
whose northern terminus is at Toledo, Ohio. The Miami 


is connected by a branch with the Wabash and Erie Canal, 
the largest in the United States (467 miles), w^hich ex- 
tends from Toledo to Evansville, Indiana, on the Ohio 
river. The average yearly number of steamers and barges 
running between Cincinnati and other pi)rts during the ten 
years ending with Aurast 1875 was 338 ; the yearly number 
of arrival^ of steameA during this period was 2713, and of 
departures 2680. The large steamers of the Mississippi 
river are enabled to reach Cincinnati by means of the 
canal around the falls of the Ohio at Louisville, Kentucky, 
which was opened in 1872. About, three -fourths of the 
commerce of the city is by railroad and canal, and the 
remainder by river transportation. The extent of the 
entire commeree is indicated by the value of imports, which 
during the ten years ending in 1875 avemged §31 4,528,009 
a year, and of exports, which averaged $201,236,066. 
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Boat building waa formerly a prominent industry, but 
it baa recently declined. Prior to 1863 Cincinnati was 
the chief centre in the United States for the slaughtering 
o\ swine and the packing of pork. Since that year this 
supremacy has b(^en held by Chicago, Cincinnati taking 
the second rank. There are more than seventy establish- 
ments ill the latter city employed in this industry. The 
United Railroads Stock-yards for the reception of live pigs 
occupy about 60 acres. During the winter season of 
1874-75 there were slaughtered 660^164 hogs, weighing 
in the aggregate 165,864,126 lb, and v^ued at $10,897,584. 
The production included 44,232 barrels of pork, and 
23,400,157 Ib of lard. During the year ending August 31, 
1875, pork and bacon valued at $12,645,538 were ex- 
ported from the city; the imports amounted to $2,680,493. 
The excess of exports of lard over imports was $2,781,091. 
After this important industry the brewing of lager beer ranks 
next, the brewers here turning out about 15,000,000 
gallons annually. Distillation is also carried on to a 
very considerable extent. The city contains five national 
banks with a capital of $4,000,000, and seventeen private 
banks with a capital of $2,740,000. The leading com- 
mercial organization is tlie Chamber of Ch)nnnerce and 
Merchants' Exchange, which has about 1200 members and 
holds daily sessions. The P>oard of Trade has about 
900 members, chiefly manufacturers. There are also a 
mechanics’ institute, cotton exchange, and pork packers’ 
association. An itidustrial exliibition has been held in 
the autumn of each year since 1871, and has attracted 
large numbers of visitors to the city. ’Plie buildings are 
centrally situated, and occuiiy 3i- acres of ground. 

The city is divided into 25 wards, and is governed by a 
mayor, who is elected by tlie people for two years, and re- 
ceives an annual salary of $4000, a board of 25 aldermen, 
and a board of 50 comicilmcn, who are also elected by the 
people. It has a paid lire department under the control 
of five commissioners appointed by the mayor, and a police 
force under the control of the mayor and four commis- 
sioners. The clHcicncy of lhe.se dej)artiiit*ijts is jiromoted 
by extensive fire-ahinn and police telegraphic lines. The 
city is supplied with water obtained by pumping from the 
Ohio river by means of three immense reservoirs, two of 
which, with a capacity of 100,000,000 gallon.s each, are in 
Kden Park. Beside the usual munici[>al and county 
courts, the United States circuit and district courts fur 
the southern district of Ohio are held in the city. 

Cincinnati ha.s a large number and variety of well- 
organized charitable institutions. The Cincinnati hospital 
is supported by taxation, ami atfords free treatment to all 
unable to pay for it ; the city iiilirinary, besides supporting 
pauper inmates, affords Tel ief to outdoor poor; the Good 
Samaritan and St Mary’s ]ios]»itals are private institutions, 
under the supervision of Homan Catholic sisters ; the 
Jewish hospital is maintained liy persons of that faith. 
The Longview asylum for the iii.sane, built at Carthage, 
10 miles from the city, at a cost, including 110 acres of 
land, of $1,000,000, ranks among the first imstitutioim of 
the kind in the United States. It belongs to Hamilton 
county, whose population consists chiefly of the inhabit- 
ants of Cincinnati J patients are, however, sent here by 
the State, which contributes to its su[)port. The average 
daily number of inmates in 1874 was 582, nearly all of 
whom were maintained free of charge. Besides the city 
oqdian asylum, which bos accommodation for 300 chil- 
dren, and is supported by private charity, and the German 
Protestant asylum, wdth a capacity for aliout 100, two 
large asylums are maintairred by the Roiiiijin Catholics and 
by the coloured j^ople. There are also several institutions 
for indigent and friendless women, 'flie house of refuge 
and the city wori.house are maintained by the city f«»r 
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the confinement of persons convicted of minor offences ; 
children arc sent to the former, and adults U the latter. 

The public schools are under the control o£ a superin* 
tendent and a board of 50 elected members, and oomprisd 
3 high, 6^ intermediate, and 3Q distrief^ schools, including 
those for coloured pupils. There are also a normal* school 
for females and eveniug^sehoolsl la 1874 there were 629 
teachers and 28,940 pupils enrdlled^ with an average daily 
attendance of 21,486. : German is arpreminent study in the 
public schools, cmii music add. drawing are tadght. The 
Woodword and the. Hughes) high^i^ools have long been 
known for their exodlence,.^ B&d4g:tha above, there are a 
lai^ number of Bom&n CathoM schools. « The' 

university of Cincinnati, recently founded by means of a 
bequest made by Charles M^Micken, is designed to afford 
advanced and technical instructibn ^free of charge. A 
school of desi^ has been in <mration since 1869. Be- 
sides the Cincinnati Wesleyan College for females (Metho- 
dist-Episcopal), St Xavier College (ftoman Catholic), and 
Mount St Mary’s of the West, the city has 1 law^ 6 medi- 
cal, and 2 theological schools, 4 eommereial colleges, and 
2 schools of music. One of the' theological scpools is 
connected with Mount St Marys of the West, the ^^er is 
the widely-known Lane Theological Seminary (jPresby*- 
terian), founded in 1829. It occupies a site of 7 jopres on 
Walnut Hills, and has 5 professors and a library of 12,000 
volumes. Three of the medical schools are classified as 
regular, one os pharmaceutic, one as homooopathic, and one 
as dental. The oldest is the medical college of Ohio, which 
was opened in 1819, and now has 10 instructors f the 
Cincinnati college of medicine and surgery was opened in 
1821, and has 14 instructors; the « Miami medical college, 
(Opened in 1852, has 12 instructors ; and the Pulte medical 
college, opened in 1872, has 14. There are 11 pubU 
libraries ju the city, the largest the free pul 

library, which has 81,000 bound volumes and 5500 
phlcts, and the young men’s mercantile with nearly 
40,000 volumes. The public library occupies one of the 
best library buildings in the country, The meet important 
literary associations are the natui^ hietoiy end the his- 
torical and philosophical societies. There are published 
in the city 70 newspapers and periodicals,*^ appearing 
daily, 1 twice a-week, 33 weekly, 3 fortnightly, 21 
monthly, and 3 quarterly. Of these 3 daily; 9 .weekly, 
1 fortnightly, and 2 monthly are publMil^d in German. 
The city contains 1 60 churches, the largest denominations 
being the Roman Catholic, which has 32 churches and 12 
chapels, the Methodist with 26 churchy the Presbyterian 
with 22, tlie Baptist with 14, and the Protestant Episcopal 
with 11. . • (a. s; DB.) 

CINCQ7NATUS, the hero of one of the early Roman 
legends, was born about 519 B.C. According to the story, 
he was ruined by the fine' which was imposed on his sou 
Ca>so for the murder of a plebeian during the commotions, 
caused by the introduction of a bill by Terentilius Area. 
This measure, which proposed the creation^ of a code of 
written laws applicable to plebeian and patrician alike, was 
also strongly opposed by Cincinnatus himself* CSncinnatus is, 
in fact, the type of the a;icient patrician agriculturisti Twice 
he was call^ from the plough to the diefoforehip of Rome. 
On the first occasion his task was. the army from 

the iEquians and Volscians, who; hM %ced it ?nta a posi 
tion of imminent danger ; . and he to have..fmised 

an army and defeat^ the !tnem]^>^^ ungle day 
(458). On his return he sumradned. the accuser of 

his son, to take his trial on< a /charge ^ peijury ; but 
VoIsciuB fled from the city. Omthe fiMiid occasion (499) 
he was appointed by the pairietanh, in-order to' crush 
Spurius Maelius, who had spent his health in relieving the 
wretched debtors, and who was consequently accusm.^ of 
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deBiriii^ popularity that he might seize the supreme 
authority. Mielius, refusing to appear before the dictator, 
was killed by Ahala, the master of the horse. 

• CINEAS, a Thessalian, the chief adviser of Pyrrhus, 
• king <4 Epirus. ^The mofitt famous event of his life was 
the vistt which he made to Rome for the purpose of con« 
chiding the war, after thejfbfeat of the Romans by Pyrrhus 
at Heraclea (280 B.O.) performed the feat of learning 
in one day the naiftie of (^ery man of importance in the 
city, and displayed the most marvellous tact and 

eloquence ; but the effeiets of his persuasion being destroyed, 
through the patrietio-;yiBheinence of the venerable Appius 
'^Claudius CsecaB,Jho/|j^tdnl^-to hts master with the report 
that Rome was a toinple, and its senate an assembly of 
kings. CineafiKalso served as an ambassador in Sicily. He 
is perhaps the Cineas ftferred to by Cicero as the author 
of a work De Be Miliiuru ^ . 

CINNA, Luoiirs. . CokNfiXiiUS, a Roman patrician, con- 
spicuous in the content between Marias and Sulla. After 
serving in the war with the Marsi as pretorian legate, he 
was elected consalin 87 B.O. Breaking the oath he had 
sworn to Sulla that he would nut attempt any revolution 
^ in the state, Cihna allied himself with Marius, raised an 
army of Italians, and took possession of the city. Soon 
.after his triumphant entry and the massacre of the friends 
of Sulla, by which he had satisfied his vengeance, Marias 
died L. Valerios Flaccus became Cinna’s colleague, and 
on the murder of Flaccus, Cn. Papirius Carbo. In 84, 
however, Cinna, who was tstill consul, was forced to 
advice against Sulla ; bnt while embarking .his troops ho 
was killed in a mutiny. See Roman IIistoby. 

CINNABAR, the Kiv^dpapi^ of Theophrastus, istho native 
sulphide of mercuiy, and the only commercial source of 
that metal and its ' compounds. It crystallizes in the 
rhombohedraP whicK condition it is sometimes 

found; but generally' it occurs in fibrous or amorphous 
masses bedded in slate rocks and shales, and more rarely 
in veins in granitic or porphyritic rocks. In hardness it 
is intermediate between gypsum and calcspar ; it§ specific 
gravity is 8*998, and its colour varies from a fine bright 
red to a Teddish^brown and leaden-grey hue. It })os8osses 
the same composition as the ordinary vermilion of com- 
merce for which it may, when pure and fine in colour, 
sometimes be used after simple levigation, although the 
greater part of that brilliant pigment is artificially prepared. 
■Pure cinnabar diould contain 86*21 per cent, of mercury, 
combined with 13*79 of sulphur ; but in its native state 
the ore is frequenti^ contaminated with oxide of iron, clay, 
and bituminous matter. The principal European localities 
. for cinnabar are at Idria in Carniola, and at Almaden in 
Spain, whence the British demand is mainly supplied. It 
is also extensively worked at New Almaden and several 
other localities in California, in the southern part of Peru, 
and in Borneo, Japan, and China. See Vermilion. 

CINNAMON is the inner bark of CimmmomuTn. Zeylani- 
€um^ a small evergreen tree belonging to the Natural Order 
Lauracem, The leaves are large ovate-oblong in shape, 
and the flowiars, which are arranged in panicles, have a 
greenish colour and a rather disagreeable odour. Ci nnamon 
baa been known from, the moat remote antiquity, and it was 
so highly prf 2 sed kmol^^ancient nations that in very small 
quantities It wtis itgftdA as a present fit for monarchs and 
other great potehtetim It is mentioned in Exod. xxx. 23, 
where Moses isi ^mm^adeef to use both sweet cinnamon 
(Kinnamm . It is likewise alluded to by 

Herodotus under and it is frequently 

ifientioned by many other classical v/riters. It is now 
almost Bxclttsiyly a product of Ceylon, but the origin of 
the plant and the derivation of its name are matters of 
4BonBiderable doubt and dispute. .The Arab traders, by 
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whom the trade in this and other Oriental spices was con* 
ducted in ancient times, surrounded the history and produc- 
tion of these precious and lucrative products with grotesque 
tales of mystery. It is contended by some that einnauion 
was originally obtained from the promontory of Gardafui 
(the reyio cinmmomi/era of clussical geographer), wIuk 
others lean to the opinion that it was brought from 
China, whence the chief portion of the closely allied cassia 
bark is still derived. Although as the produce of Ceylon, 
cinnamon did not come prominently into the market till 
the settlement of the Portuguese in the island, it is the 
opinion of the best authorities that the tree yielding it is 
indigenous, and certainly no other situation and climate 
have yet been found where the trees flourish so well and 
yield a bark so fine and so delicately aromatic. 

The cinnamon gardens arc confined to a strip of country 
in the neighbourhood of Colombo. When the trade was 
at its best, five of the principal gardens measured from 16 
to 20 miles in circumference, but now the area of cultiva- 
tion is very much restricted, and plants which were at 
one time tended with the greatest care, and guarded with 
inhuman jealousy, are choked with the natural profusion 
of jungle vegetation. The bark is taken from shoots of 
eighteen months or two years grow'th, in which time they 
attain a length of from G to 10 feet, and a thickness of 
from ^ to 2 inches. 11ie plants arc managed on the coppice 
system, and only four or five shoots are allow^ed to grow 
up from each stool. The shoots are cut down twice a year 
after the rains, and the bark is detached in lengths of about 
a foot. After lying in bundles as tiiken from the shoots 
fur about a day, each separate piece is carefully scraped to 
remove the outer and middle layers of the bark, and the 
remaining portion is thereby often reduced to the thickness 
of one-hundredth part of an inch. The pieces are then 
made up into composite quills by placing the smaller pieces 
inside the larger, and thus the cinnamon is often formed 
into straight firm rods of from 3 to 4 feet in length, After 
drying in the sun the bark is ready to make up into bundles 
for exportation. 

Cinnamon of an inferior quality is grown in Southern 
India at Tellicherry and Tinnevelly ; and in Java the cul- 
tivation was introduced by the Dutch about the year 1825. 
The plant has also been grown in the colony of French 
(luimia, and in other localities. The produce of none of 
these places, how’ever, approaches in quality to the cinna- 
mon of Ceylon, whence also the largest proj)ortion of the 
entire consumption is supplied. Nearly the whole quan- 
tity prepared in CV*ylon is brought to the British market. 
The value of Ceylon cinnamon submitted to the EnglLsli 
Board of Trade, was in 1874 more than 2s. 2d. per lb, 
that from other localities being estimated at about lOd. 

Ceylon cinnamon of fine quality is a very thin smooth 
bark, with a light-yellow Lsh brown colour, a higlily fragrant 
odour, and a peculiarly swT.et, warm, and pleading aromatic 
taste. Its peculiar flavour is due to an aromatic oil which 
it contaiius to the extent of fnmi 0'5 to 1 per cent. The 
essential oil of cinnamon, as an article of commerce, is pre- 
pared chiefly in (Jeylon, where the coarser pieces of bark 
are used for its extraction. Those are roughly powdered 
aud macerated in sea w^ater for two days, when tlie whole 
is quickly distilled. The oil is of a golden -yellow colour, 
with the peculiar odour of cinnamon and a very hot aromatic 
taste. It consists essentially of cinnamic aldehyde or the 
hydride of ciunumyl, and by the absorption of oxygen as 
it becomes old it darkens in colour and develo}is resinous 
compounds wdth cinnamic acid. 

Cinnamon is principally employed in cookery as a con- 
diment and flavouring material, being lurgely used in the 
preparation of sonic kinds of chocolate and liiiueurs. In 
medicine it acts as an aromatic stimulant and cordial ; but 

V. 
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it is chielly [ires^ribed for improving the llavour of bitter 
substances and to corroct the griping action of purgatives. 
Being a much more costly spice than cassia, that comparti- 
tively hiirsh-tlavoiired substance is frequently substituted 
for or a<lded to ciniiiiinon. 'Fhetwo barks when wliole are 
easily enough distinguished, and their microscopical char- 
acters are also quite distinct.' When powdered bark is 
treated with tincture of iodine, little effect is visible in the 
case of pure cinnamon ; but with cassia a doep-bluo tint 
is produced, the intensity of the coloration depending on 
the proportion of the Ciissia. 

CliVO DA PISTOIA (1270-13;36), a poet and jurist, 
whose full name was Ouittoxcino or’ Sci^ibuloi, was 
born in Pistoia, of a noble family. He studied law at 
Bologna under Dinus and Frauciscua Accursius, and in 1307 
is understood to have been assessor of civil causes in his 
native city. In that year, however, Pistoia was disturbed 
by the Guelf and (jrhibellino feud. The tihibellines who 
had for some time been the stronger party, being worsted 
by the Giielfs, Cino, a prominent incmhcr of this former 
faction, had to quit his office and tlui city of his birth. 
Pitecchio, a stronghold on the frontiers uf Lombardy, w-as 
yet in the hands of Filippo \^^rgi()Ie‘^i, (‘hief of the Pistoian 
(ihibellines ; Selvaggia, his daughter, was beloved by Cino 
fwho was probably already ihe husband of Margherita 
degli ITiighi); and to Pitecchio did the lawyer-poet betake 
himself. It is uncertain how long he remained at the for- 
tress ; it is certain, how(»ver, that he was not with the 
V^ergiolesi at thj time of S^dv.iggia's death, which hap[>ened 
three years afterwards (1310), at the Monte della Sambuca, 
in the Appenincs, whither the < lliil)ellines hsid been com- 
pelled to shift their eainj). lie visited his mistress’s grave 
on liis way to Jlimu!, aHer siune time spent in travel in 
France and elsewhere, and to this visit is owing his finest 
sonnet. At Home (^ino held otfice under Louis of Savoy, 
sent thither by the (Ihibelline hv.idcr Henry of liUxemboiirg, 
who was crowned emperor of the Rvimans in 131*2, In 
1313, however, the ein[H.‘ror died, and the Ohibellines lo^t 
their last hoi»e. Cino appears Ut have thrown up his party, 
::nd to have retnrmid to I’i.^toia. Then-after he devoted 
himself to law and Ir-tttirs. After filling several high judi- 
cial offices, a doctor of civil l.iw of Bologna in his forty- 
fourth year, he lectiin;il arnl taught from the professor’s 
chair at the universities of Treviso, Siena, Florence, and 
Perugia in succession ; his repnt.itiou an<l success were 
great, his judicial experieinre eii:inling him to travel out of 
the routine of the schooK'^, In literatiinj he continued in 
some sort the traditiem of Dante during the interval dividing 
that great poet from his .sucecssor Petr.irca. The latter, 
besides celebrating Cino in an oliituary sonnet, has coupled 
him and his Sedvaggia with Dante and Beatrice in the 
fourth Mpitolti of his Trl'nifi tl'Ani'n'r. 

Cino, the master of Bartolns, and of J<»anii(is Andreie tho 
celebrated canonist, was long famed as a jurist. His com- 
inenlriry on the statutes of Pisr,t»ia, written within two years, 
is said to have great merit ; wdiile that on the code {Lp-ctura 
(]ino PKxfola sfiprr (Jodir.e^ Pavia. J t83, Lyons, 1520) is 
considered by Savigny to exhil)it more praetie.al intelligence 
and more originality of thought than an; found in any 
Ciunmeritary cm Roman law since the lime of Accursius. 
As a poet he al>.o distinguished hiinstdf greatly. He was 
the friend and correspmident of Dante’s later y(;ars, and 
possibly of his earlier aLso, and Wfis certainly, with Guido 
Cavaleanti and Durante da Maiario, one of these who re- 
[>lied to tile famous sonnet A naupmC alma prrm e ijnitli 
nti'p of the VUn Nnoivi. Tho great Florentine in tho trea- 
tise l)p Viihjnri Klntpdf) refers to him as fjyao of “ those wlm 
liave most sweetly and subtly written poems in modern 
Italian.” but hi--* works, printed at Rome in 1 559, do not alto- 
gether justify the praise bestow'od on them bv his illiistrioii.s 


friend. Strained and rhetorical as many of his, outcries 
are, however, Cino is not without moments €X true passion 
and lino natural eloquence. Of these qualities the sonnet 
ill memory of Selvaggia, lo fui in. sail a in sul bea^ 
and the canzone to IViute, di <^^ggio 

pih per tempo^ are interesting examples. 

Tho te.Kt-hnnk for English readers is Mr D. C. Rossetti's Early 
Italian Por.ts, wherein will be found not only a moinoir of Cino da 
Pistoia (pp. 206-211), but also (pp. 381- 395hsome admirably trans- 
lated specimens of bis verse, ^the whole wruiiglit into significant 
connection with that friendship of Oino’s, which is peThap.s tho 
most interesting fae.t about him. See also Ciainpi, yita e Poesie 
di MesHcr Cinodti Pistoia ^ Pisa, 1813. 

GINQ'MARS, flisNRi Coiffieh qe Ruz6, Marquis de 
(1620-1 French courtier, was born in 1620. At the 
ago of eighteen he was introduced to the cohrt by Richelieu, 
who had been the patron of his father, and who intended 
him to fill the post of favourite to the king, Louis XI LI. 
The design succeeded well, and Cinq -Mars became grand 
master of the wardrobe, and grand master of the horse. IIo 
developed into a gallant courtier, won the affection of the 
princess of Mantua, and claimed a seat in the royal council. 
But Richelieu opposed his ambition, and refused to counte- 
nance hia pretensions. Cinq-Mars, therefore, in revenge, 
entered into the conspiracy against him, of which ihe duke 
of Orleans was nominal head. Unfortunately aid had been 
sought from Spain ; and using this treason as an argument, 
Richelieu persuaded the weak and fickle king first to forbid 
CimpMars to enter liis presence, and then to permit his 
execution (1612). 

CINQUE PORTS. The Cinque Ports, or Five Ports, 
is the name of an ancient jurisdiction in the south of 
England, which is still maintained' with considerable modi- 
fications and diminished authority. As the name implies, 
the «)riginal members of the body were only live in number 
- -Hastings, Romney, Hytfie, Dovt|r,riMA Sandwich ; but 
to these were afterwards added tho “ Ancient Towns ” of 
Winchelsoa and Rye with the same privileges, and a good 
many other places, both corporate and non-corporate, which, 
with theiitle of Limb or Member, held a subordinate position. 
To IlastiiigvS w(;re attached the corporate members of 
Peveiisey and Seaford, and the non-corporate members of 
Ihilverhceth, Petit lham, Uidney, Beaksbourne, and 
Grange ; to Romney, Lydd, and Old Romney, Dengeuiarsh, 
and Oswardstorie ; to Dover, Folkstono and Fevershain, and 
Margate, St John’s, Goresend, BurchingtonWood,StPeter’8. 
Kingsdowne, and Ringw’old ; to Sandwich, Fordwich, and 
Deale, Walmcr, Ramsgate, Stoner, Sarr, and Brightlingsea. 
The jurisdiction thus extends along the coast from Seaford 
ill Sussex to Burghington near Margate in Kent ; and it 
also includes a number of inland districts, at a considerable 
distance from the ports with wdiich they are connected. 
The non-incorporated members are within the municipal 
jurLsdiction of tho ports to which they are attached ; but 
the corporate members are as free within their own 
liberties as the individual ports themselves. The incor- 
})oration of the Cinque Ports had its origin in the uece.ssity 
for some means of defence along the southern seaboard of 
England, ainl in tho lack of any regular navy. Up to the 
reign of Henry VIL they had to furnish the Crown with 
nearly all the ships and men tliat were needful for the 
state ; and for a long time after the^' were required to give 
large assistance to the permanent fleet. The oluest charter 
now on record is one belonging to the 6th year of Edward 
L; and it refers to jireviouf documents of the time of 
Edward the Confes.sor and William the Conqueror. In 
return for their services the ports enjoyed extensive 
privileges. From tho Conquest or even earlier they Inffl, 
besides various lesser rights, — (1) Exempti^^n from tax and 
tallage ; (2) Soc and sac, or full cognizance of all criminal 
and civil cases within their liberties ; (3) Toll and thoam, 
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or the •right or receiving toll and of holding serfs ; (4) 
Bloodwith aite fledwith, or the right t<» punish sbedders of 
blood and those who were seized in an attempt to escape 
*froni justice; (.V Pillory and tumbrell ; (G) Ingfangtheof 
and (^itfangtheof, ur power to imprison and execute felons ; 
(7) Mundbricch, or autlionty to erect banks or dykes on 
any man’s land as a defence against the sea ; (8) Waives 
and strays, or the right to appropriate lost property or, 
cattle not claimed' within a year and a day ; (9) The right 
to seize all flotsom, jetsom, or witsom, or in other words, 
whatever of value was cast ashore by the sea; (10) The 
privilege of being a guild with power to impose taxes for 
the common weal; #and (11) The right of assembling in 
portmote or parliament at Shepway or Shc}»way Cross, a 
few miles westT of Hythe — the parliament being empowered 
to make bye-laws for the Cinque Ports, to regulate the 
Yarmouth fishery, to htar appeals from the local courts, 
and to give decision in all cases of treason, sedition, illegal 
coining, or concealment of treasure trove. The ordinary 
business of the ports is conducted in two courts known 
respectively as the Court of Brolherhood and the Court of 
Brotherlioud and Guestling,-* the former being composed of 
the mayors of the seven principal towns and a number of 
jurats and freemen from each, and the latter including in 
addition the mayors, bailiffs, and other ie[)resentatives of 
thf corporate members. The Court of Brotherhood was 
formerly called the Brotheryocld, Brodall, or BroJhull ; 
and the name Oucstling seems to owe its origin to the fact 
that the officials of the members ” were at first in the 
position of invited guests. The highest oflico in connection 
with the CiiMpui I’orts is that of the Lord Warden, who also 
acts as governor of T)over C.astb', and lias a maritime 
jurisdiction as admiral of the ports. IJis power was 
formerly of great extent, and he held a court of chancery 
at Dover in the%}w parish cnurch of St James. He still 
presides in the court of Shepway, and appoints the justices 
of peace for the liberties of the Cinque Ports. 

See Samuel Jeake, Charters of the Cimjve Ports, Tiondon, 
small folio, 1728 ; Philipott’s VHIare Cantinmim ; the 
First Report on Municipal Corporations in 1835 ; and the 
Census of England and Wales, 1871, vol. i. 

CINTBA, a town of Portugal in the province of 
Estremadura, 14 miles north-west of Jjisboii, with about 
4500 inhabitants. It stands at the foot of a rocky moun- 
tain of an altitude varying from 1800 to 3000 feet, and 
is remarkable for the picturcsipie beauty of its situa- 
tion and the salubrity of its climate, which render it a 
favourite resort of the wealthier iiihabitants of l^isbon. 
On one of the adjacent summits stands the Peiiha Castle, 
erected by King Ferdinand of Coburg on the site of the 
ftirmer convent of the llieroiiymiles ; and on another are 
the mins of a Moorish ca.stle. There is also an ancient 
royal palace described as a medley of Moorish and Christian 
architecture, and long famous as the siiiiimer residence of 
the court ; and in the neighbourhood is the '‘Cork Convent” 
of Santa Cruz, w'hich derives its name from the lining of 
its cells, and owes its origin to Joao de Castro, the 
celebrated viceroy of the Indies, whose heart is still 
preserved in the chapel of Penha Venle, near the villa in 
which he resided after his return. The convention by 
which th^ French wire allowed to leave Portugal without 
molestation was signed at Cintra, August, 22, 1808. 
CIPHER. See CHYPToauAPiiY. 

CIPJiTANI, Giovanni Battista (1727-1785), painter 
and draughtsman, was of Pistoian descent, but was born 
^ut Florence, where ho studied design and colour under 
Heckford and Qabbiaui. After painting several pictures 
at Pistoia ank^sewhere, Cipriani, who had contracted a 
friendship with Bartolozzi, the eminent engraver, quitted 
Florence for London. There he worked for the duke of 


Richmond and other noblemen and gentlemen, repaired the 
Rubens ceiling in Whitehall Chapel, and the Vcrrio fre.^coe.s 
at Windsor, and decorated in part the Ibiyal Academy 
library. Ilis drawings, which are better than his paintings, 
engraved by Bartolozzi and his pupils, ac’hievcd a widt 
popularity, and were bought up eagerly all over Europe , 
but his reputation is nowadays souiewhut faded. 

CIRCA R is an Indian term applied to the conijuuu nt 
parts of a Sulah or province, each of which is administered 
by a deputy-governor. In English it is priiicipiill^ employed 
ill the name of the Northern Circars, used to designate a 
now obsolete division of the Madras presidency, which 
consisted of a narrow slip of territory lying along the 
western side of the Bay of Bengal from 15“ 40' to 20“ 17' 
N. lat. These Northern Circars were five in niiinl)cr, 
Cicacole, Rajaninndiy, Ellore, C)ondapilly, and Onntoor, 
and their total area was about 30,000 square miles. 'I1ie 
district corresponds in the main to that now occn])i( d by 
the modern divisions of Ciiiitoor, jMasulipatani, Rajarmin- 
dry, Viziigapatain, ami Onnjiiin. It was first invaded by 
the Mahometans in 1471; in 1541 they conquered Conda- 
pilly, and niiui }(‘ars later they extended tlieir eonqne.sts 
over all Guiiloor and the districts of Masulipataiii. But 
the invaders appear io have acquired only an imperfect 
possc.ssioii of the countiy, as it was again wrested from 
the Hindu princes of Orissa about the y'uv 1571, during 
the reign of Jl>rabini Kutub, shah oi Hyderabad or 
(Jolcondah. In 1 t>S7 tin* (’ircais were added, along with the 
empire of Hyderabad, to the extensi\e empire ul Auriiiig- 
zebe. Salabut Jung, the son of Nizam nl Mulk. wlio was 
indebted for his elevation to the throne to the Freiidi East 
liitlia Company, granted them in return for their services 
the district of Condavir or (luntoor, and soon afterwards 
the other (Trears. In 1759, by the compiest of the fm-tress 
of Masulipatam, the dominion of flu* maritime j»rovinees 
on both sides, from the River (fondegama to the Ciiilca 
Lake, was neeisssarily transferred fn>m the French to the 
British. But the latter left them under tlie administration 
of the Nizam, witli the, exiaption of the town and fortress 
of Masniipatam, whicli wer(‘ n*tained by the English Fast 
India Company. In 17G5 J.oni (/live obtaimul from the 
Mogul a grant of hair of the C‘iri'ars, which in the follnw iiig 
year was con fin ru'd by a treaty entered into with Ni/am 
Ali, who had by this time su[)er.seded Salabut Juug in Ins 
uutliority. The remaining (^iicar of Guiitoor de\i>lvejl t«» 
the Fast India Company in 1788. 

(URC^ASSTA. The name of Circassia is coiniiionly given 
to the whole of the nortli-w*esteni portion of tin* Caucasus, 
including the district betwtvn the mountain range and flie 
Black Sea, and extending to the math of the central riil'jc 
iis far JUS the River Kuban. In tins sense the term is still 
iniise asageogra[»liieal aiipellation, though the Circassians, 
as a nation, mav Im* regarded as extinct. The region thus 
defined niiiy be considered as extending from the neighbour 
hood of Anapa on the r>laek Sea to the frontiers oi Miiigndia, 
and having a seaboard of about 280 Fiiglisli miles. 
Throughout this extent tin? country is almost wlu.lly 
mountainous, — the gn'at range of the Cauejusus, wlneh 
begins in the neighboiirliood of Anapa at a moderate eleva- 
tion, rising gradually as it extends toward.s the south east, 
till it culminates in tin* lofty summit of Mount Flbru/., at 
an elevation of 18,520 feet. The stri]) of land be.twt en 
the dividing ridge or w'atersiied of these mountains sind 
the sea, a tract varying from tw'enty to forty miles in wnlih, 
is oxtromely rugged, traversid by successive oiVshoots nf 
the mountains, extending quite down to tlieseji, aiul cuvchmI 
for the most |^rt with cxteiiRive forests. The slojics on 
the iiortliern siile of the (Amcasius are more* gentle, ami licre 
the valleys affonl abundant ]»asturage,but hardly any portior 
of Circassia, properly so called, is a Icvid or opi-ii (Mjuiitrv 
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The Tcherk oases or Circasaiaus, who gave name to this 
region, of which they were until lately the sole inhabitants, 
are a peculiar race, differing from the other tribes of the 
Caucasus in origin and language. They designate them- 
solves by the name of Adighe, that of Tcherkesses being a 
term of llussian origin, ily their long-continued struggles 
with tlie power of liussia, during a period of nearly forty 
yeiir.s, they attracted the attention of the other nations of 
in a high degree, and were at the same lime an 
object of interest to the student of the history of civilization, 
from the stmuge mixture which their customs exhibited of 
chivalrous seutimeut with savage customs. For this reason 
it may be still worth while to give a brief summary of their 
national characteristics and manners, though these must 
now bo regarded as in great measure things of the past. 

In the patriarchal simplicity of their manners, the mental 
qualities with which they were endowed, the beauty of 
form and regularity of feature by which they were distin- 
guished, tliey surpassed most of the other tribes of the 
Caucasus. At the same time they were remarkable for 
their warlike and intrepid character, their inctijendeuce, 
their hospitality to stningers, and tluit love of country which 
they manifested in their determiiiod resistance to an almost 
overwhelming power during the period of a long ami desolat- 
ing war. The government under which they lived was a 
peculiar form of the feudal system, 'riie. free Circa.ssians 
were divided into three distinct ranks, thi; ])rinces or /xWi/, 
the nobles or uork (Tartar ttutlrn), and the peasants or 
liohiiL Like the inhabitants of the other regions of the 
Caucasus, they were also divided into numerous families, 
tribes, or clans, some of which were very powerful, and 
carried on war against each other with great animosity 
'I'lie slaves, of whom a largo proportion were prisoners of 
war, were generally employed in tlie cultivation of the 
soil, or ill the domestic service of souu* of the principal 
chiefs. 

The will of the people was acknowledged as the sii[»rcme 
.source of authority; .and every free < ■ircassian liad a right 
to express his opinion in those assemblies of his tribe in 
w'hich the questions of })eace and war, almost the only 
subjects which eiigageil their attention, were brought under 
deliberation. Th(3 princes and iioblc.s, the leaders of ' the 
peoyde in war and their rulers in ]>earo, wcire only the 
administrators of a power which was delegated to them. 
As they had no written laws, the administration of justice 
was regulated solely by custom and tradition, and in those 
tribes professing Slahomctauism by the pre<iepts of tlie 
Koran. The most aged and respected inhabitants of the 
various affuh or villages frc(iuciitly sat in judgment, and 
their decisions were received without a murmur by the 
contending parties. The (Jin\'is.siaii princes and nobles 
were professedly Mahometans ; but in thc-ir religious 
services many of the ceremonies of their former heathen 
and Christian worship were still preserveil. A great part 
of the ]ieople had remained faithful to the w(»rship of their 
ancient gods, — 8hible, the god of thunder, of war, and of 
justice, TIeps, the god of fire, and Seossci'es, the god of 
water and of winds. Although the Circassians are said to 
have possessed minds cajiable of the highest cultivation, 
the arts and sciences, with the exception of poetry and 
music, were completely neglected. They possessed no 
writUm language. The wisdom of their sages, tJie know- 
ledge they had acquired, and the memory of their warlike 
deeds were preserved in verses, wliich were re[)eated from 
mouth to moutli and descended from father to son. 

The education of the young Circassian was confined to 
riding, nmeing, shooting, bunting, and st^ch exercises as 
were calculated to strengthen his frame, and prepare him 
fur a life of active warfare. The only intellectual duty* of 
the afuld\ nr instructor with whom the young men lived 


until they had completed their education, was * that of 
teaching them to express their thoughts shortly, quickly, 
and appropriately. One of their marriage ceremonies was 
very strange. The young man who hadrbeen approved by , 
the parents, and had paid the "stipulated price in money, 
horses, oxen, or sheep, for his bride, was expected to come 
with his friends fully armed, and to carry her olf by force 
from her father’s house. > Every free Circassian had 
unlimited right over the lives of his wife and children. 
Although polygamy was allowed by the laws of the Koran, 
the custom of the country forbade it, and the Circassians 
were generally faithful to the marriage bond. The respect 
for superior agd was carried to suck au extent, that the 
young brother used to rise from his seat when the elder 
entered an apartment, and was silei^ when he spoke. Like 
all the other inhabitants of the Caucasus, the Circassians 
were distinguished for two vefy opposite qualities, the 
most generous hospitality, and implacable vindictiveness. 
Hospitality to the stranger was considered one of the most 
sacred duties. Whatever were his rank in life, all the 
members of«the family rose to receive him on his entrance, 
and conduct him to the principal seat in the npantment. 
The host was considered responsible with his own Hfe for 
the security of his guest, upon whom, even although his 
deadliest enemy, ho would inflict uo injury while under the 
protection of his roof. The chief who had receivec) a 
stranger was also bound to grant him an escort of horse to 
conduct him in safety on his journey, and confide him to 
the protection of those nobles with whom he might be on 
friendly terms. The law of vengeance was no less binding 
on the Circrissian. The individual who had slain any 
member of a family was pursued with implacable vengeance 
by the relatives, until his crime was expiated by death. 
The murderer might, indeed, secure his safety by the 
])ayincnt of a certain sum of moneyf^lH!* by carrying off 
from the house of his enemy a newly-born child, bringing 
it up as his own, and restoring it when its education was 
finished. In either case, the family of the slain individual 
might discontinue the {lursuit of vengeance without any 
stain upon its honour. The man closely followed by his 
enemy, who, on reaching the dwelling of a woman, had 
merely touched her hand, was safe from all pther pursuit 
so long as he remained under the protection of her roof. 
The opinions of the Circassians regarding theft resembled 
#ioso of the ancient Spartans. The commission of the crime 
was not considered so disgraceful as its discovery ; and the 
punishment of being compelled publicly to restore the stolen 
[)ro[ierty to its original possessor, amid the derision of his 
tribe, was much dreaded by the Circassian who would glory 
ill a successful theft. The greatest stain upon the Circassian 
character was the custom of selling their children, the 
Circassian father being always willing to part with his 
daughters, many of whom were bought by Turkish 
merchants for the harems of Eastern monarchs. But uo 
degradation was implied in tliis transaction, and the young 
women themselves were generally willing partners in it. 
Herds of cattle and sheep constituted the chief riches of 
the inhabitants. The princes and nobles, from whom the 
meinbers of the various tribes held the land which they 
cultivated, were the proprietors of the soil. The Circassians 
carried on little or no commerce, and me state ofiperpetual 
warfare iii which they lived prevented them from cultivat- 
ing any of the arts of peace. ^ 

The early history of CircasSia is exceedingly obscure 
This part of the coasts of the Black Sea was iiihabited in 
ancient times only by wild and barbarous tribes, whos^ 
names are very differently given bjr ancient writers. No 
Greek colonies were planted within 'the limlte of Circassia 
jiroper, though the Greeks carried on an extensive trade 
I with the nations of the interior at Dioscurias, near Sukhum 
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Kaleh. • In the I2th and 13th centuries the princes of 
Georgia wei% successful in reducing Circassia into the 
^condition of a province ; and are said to have also been 
*the first to hSl/i^luco Christianity into the country - a 
religiop which thoy contin&ed to profess (in name at least) 
till the 18th century, when they were converted to Islamism 
by the teaching of a fanatical devotee named Mansur. The 
common people, how^cver, retain to a great extent their 
pagan customs anft beliefs. After they hod succeeded in 
throwing off the Georgian yoke, the Circassians passed for 
a time under the rule of the Tartar khans of the Crimea, 
from whom they emancipated themselves, with the 
assistance of Ivan Ir, czar of Russia. But the Russian 
monarchs do rot appear to have regarded their conquest 
as a matter of much ynportance, until the time of Peter 
the Great. That powerful monarch, perceiving how much 
the possession of the C'fucasus would contribute to his 
political and commercial influence in Western and Central 
Asia, made an unsuccessful attempt to reduce it permanently 
under his dominion. Catherine II. pursued a similar lino 
of policy. Georgia having been harassed by the successive 
invasions of the Persians and Turks, the prince pf that 
country at last threw himself under the juotection of the 
Russians, and became tributary to their power. The River 
Kottban being afterwards fixed as the southern boundary 
of j;he Muscovite empire, the Kussiaus became ambitious of 
extending their dominion uninterruptedly to the extreme 
limits of Georgia. In the wars which now took place 
between the Russians and the Turks, the latter used every 
exertion, by exciting the fanatical feelings of the Cir- 
cassians against the infidels, to induce them to haniss the 
Russians by frequent illcursions into their territory. After 
various vicissitudes of fortune, the Turks were worsted, 
and compelled bv the treaty of Adrianople in 1829 to cede 
a considerable of their territory to the czar. 

Assuming a right of political sovereignty which they had 
never possessed, they included Circassia in this cession. 
The Circassians, refusing to acknowledge the right of the 
sultan (whom they had never recognized as their sovereign, 
though acknowledging him as head of their religion) thus 
to dispose of their country, were now exposed to the 
hostility of the Russians, who determined to iKicoine 
masters of the territory on the coasts of the Black Sea, 
and indeed of the whole Caucasian region, by force of arms. 
This was the origin of that remorseless war which waf 
carried on with so much animosity down t«) a very recent 
period, and cost the Russians an incredible amount of blood 
au<i treiLsure. 

A brief outline of the leading events which characterized 
this long-protracted struggle will be found in the article 
Caucasus. After the Circassians were limilly reduced to 
submission, the inhabitants of the sea-coast, rather than 
submit to the regulations imposed by tlie Russian Govern- 
ment, determined to quit their country, and emigrate in a 
mass to Turkey. Not less tljaii lialf a million of peo[>lc 
carried out this resolution, and were settled in different 
parts of the Turkish empire, — the greater part of tlieiu in 
Asia Minor, but some also in the mountain country on 
the borders of Bulgaria and Servhi. Since that period the 
whole tract along the sea-coast from Anapa to Suklium 
Kaleh, vjhich was tAit best known as Circassia, luus Ikhui 
almost entirely destitute of inhabitants. But the northern 
slopes of the Caucasus, aud^he valleys d*.‘scehding tt>wards 
the Kuban, are still occupied by tribes of Circassian race ; 
and the Kabardans, a kindred tribe,. but of less warlike 
^character, extending eastwards to beyond riie Terek, have 
long settled down quietly in the condition of Russian 
subjects. (15. K. B-) 

CIRCE, in classical mythology, the daughter of fcJol and 
Perse, or of Hyperion and Aerope, or, according bo some, 
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of /^.etes, king of Colchis (whom others call her brulhcr), 
was a famous sorceress. Having murdered her husband, 
the prince of Colchis, she wa.s expelled by her .sulvject.s, and 
placed by her father on the solitary island of /Eica, on the 
coast of Italy. Here she was found by Ulysses and his 
companions ; the latter she changed into swine, but the 
hero, protected by the herb moly which he had received 
from Mercury, riot only forced her to restore them, but 
also gained her love. For a year he relinquished himself to 
her ondeariuonts ; but at length he aroused himself, and 
after descending at her advice to the lower woild, to 
consult the prophet Tiresias as to the fate which awaited 
him, ho left her. The metamorplioses by Circe of Scylla 
and of Picus, king of the Ausouiaus, arc celebrated by 
Ovid. 

CIRCETI, a town of ancient Italy, in Latium, at the 
foot of Mons Circeius, or Capo Circello, a short distance 
from the sea, and 10 or 12 miles along the coast from 
Terracina. Tt was originally colonized by the Romans in 
the reign of Tarqiiin the Proud, who deemed the position 
favourable for commerce and for repressing the inroads of 
tho Volsci. From its foundation till the date of the Latin 
War, 340 b.c., it seems at one time to have been subject to 
the Romans, at another to have esi)oused the cause of tho 
Volsci, and sometimes to have been independent of both 
powders. After the Latin War it w'as recolonized by the 
Romans ; but it continued gradually to decline till the 
emperora Tiberius and JJomitian, attracted to it by the 
pleasantness of its situation and the excellence of its 
oysters, ere(;ted villas in the neiglil)ourhood. Its ruins are 
still distinctly visible on the Monte Bella Cittadella, and 
consist f)f w'allfl and gateways built of polygonal blocks. 

(JIRCUIT, a law term, signifying the periodical progress 
of a legal tribunal for the sake of carrying out the adminis- 
tration of the law’ in the several provinces of a country. It 
has long been applied to the journey or progress which tho 
judges have been in tlie liai>it of making twice every year, 
through the several countiiss of England, to hold courts ami 
administer justice, where recourse could not be had to tho 
king's court at Westminster. The countiy, including 
Wales, is now% by Orilcr in Council (under the Judicature 
Act, 1875), dated hth February 187G, divided into seven 
circuits, viz., the Northern, North-Eastern, Midland, South- 
Eastern, Oxford, Western, North Wales, and South Wales 
Circuits. Couii.'^el arc not expected to practice on a circuit 
other than that to which they have attached them.selves, 
unless they receive a special retainer. This and similar 
regulations are enforced by the discipline of the circuit bar 
mess only. In Scotland t lie judges of the supreme criminal 

court, or High Court of J list iciury, form al.so tliree separate 
circuit-courts, con.sisting of tw'o jiulgt‘s each ; and the 
country, with the exceplion of the Lutliiaris, is dividiid 
corresponding districts, callid the Northern, Western, and 
Southern (IJircuits. In iniain biirglis of each circuit two 
courts are held in the year, in sjaing and autumn, called 
Circuit Courts. Om^ more i.'. lield at Glasgow' during the 
Christmas recess. Ireland is divided into the North Ikisl 
and the North-West Circuits, the Home Circuit, and those 
of Leinster, Connaught, and Munster. 

CIKClJMt-dSlON. 'I'he importance of this rite, it. so 
largely due U) its qnasi-sacrainental character in .ludaisin, 
that any inquiry into its hLdory ami meaning must be 
prefaced by a reference to tlie Old Testament. 

I. There are three distinct narratives in the sacred litera- 
ture of tho Jews wdiich claim to be <-onsidered. It is related 
in Gen. xvii. that when Abram tho Hebrew w'as ninety-nine 
years of age, hi beeaiiie a parffy on behalf of hiiusolf and 
his descendants to a covenant with his G(»d. Of this 
Covenant tlie sign and I’ondition was circumcision, wliich 
was directed to be performed (a iieculiarity of Judaism) oa 
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th« eighth duy after tJie child's birth. Is this account, we 
may ask, based on a historical tradition I If so, the 
circiuncisioii of the Israelites is entirely unconnected with 
that of other nations unless indeed other nations have 
borrowed theirs froiu the Israelites. This has actually 
bcicn niiiintained in the case of the Egyptians by Arch- 
deacon Hardwicke, but the theory is not only improbable in 
itself, considering the imitative character of the Israelites, 
aiiil their low reputation in Egypt (Geu. xlvi. but 
(‘ontrary to the evidence of the Egyptian monuments (seo 
bch^w). If, us has been supposed by some, the dt)cu- 
lucnt to wliich Gcii. xvii. belongs is of post-captivity 
t)ngin, this would put it out of court as a witness to 
the popular tradition of the Hebrews. Ihit there is 
another narrative, apparently of a more archaic com- 
]»lexioii, which leads to a directly opposite historical result. 
We read in Exod. iv. 2.^), 20, that wlien Moses was 
returning from Midiaii to Kgypt, he was in danger of his 
life, owing to the neglect of the rite of circumcision in his 
family. “ .\nd Zippi>rah,” his Midianitish wife, “took a 
sharp stone, and cut otf the foreskin of her son, and cast it 
.'it his feet, and said, Purely a Uiathan. (A nth. Vers., 
‘hushand') of blood art thou to me; so he (5c., the 
otlViided deity) desisted from him. At that time she said, 
A khatfum of blood, with refeieiice to the circumcision.” 
The meaning of this story can still be discerned. Khatkan, 
ur khatiUi^ meant originally not “ luisbaiid ” (as A nth. 
Vers, of Exodus), nor “ son-in-law ” (as in ordinary Arabic), 
but “a newly-admitted ineinljer of the family.” This 
appears from the sense of Ar.ib. khatana^ to j>rovide a 
weilding-feast,” and “ to give or receive a daughter 

in marriage.” So that in the sense of tlie old Hebrew tra- 
dition, “a khntlum of blotKl’' lueuiit “one who has hecoine 
a khatkan^ not by marriage, but by circumcision,” a mean- 
ing which is .still further coiilirmed by the derived sense <»f 
Arab./7i</^u//a “ to ci^cu]nci^e, ’’circumcision being performed 
in Arabia at the age of puberty. sum up: — an Arabian 

wujiiim plays the chief juirt in the story, and her words are 
only explicable from tlu' Arabic ; it is also far from iin- 
[)r(d>ablc that Yaliwch (or .Jehovah) was himself tir.st imide 
known to the Jews in Arabia (couip. Judg. v. 4, I lab. iii. 
!I) ; putting all which tog»*r}ier, we obtain a strong case 
for the hypothesis of the Arabian origin of Jewish cir 
cai incision. 

'Phe third narrative is Jo^b. v. 2 -9, where Joshua i.s said 
to have circumcised the childreai of Israel a second time 
with knives of .stone,” an<l to have thus “rolled away the 
reproach of Egypt from oil* tliL-m.” ft i.s nut unnatural tliat 
this should havt? been useil by sume, to conlirm the view' of 
an Egyptian origin of circunicisimi, among othens by Dr 
Kber.s, who refers to the additional word.s in the Septuagint, 

Josh. xxiv. .31, “ There they buried with him the 

stone knives with wliich he had circumci.M‘d the children 
of Lsrael in Gilgal” Hut, first, with regard to this singular 
.starcmeiit of the Alexandrine version, it must heiicelorth 
be abandoned by all .scholars. It is simply an iin.scientific 
attempt to account for the existence near Josluia's su}i]>oscd 
tomb of flint instruments, such as those (li.s(:overed l)y M. 

( bjerin on this vciy site. It need hardly be addeil that the 
(lint instruments discovered by the PYench were really 

|uc, hi-^toric ; they con.sist nut only of knivc.s, but of saws, 
which wuuhl hardly Lave been available for the pur])ose 
ascribed to Joshua (see Ihirton and Drake’s Unfjplored 
ii. 29/5- 300). And, secondly, Bishop Colenso has 
'.liown some reason for the suspicion that verses 2 to 8 (not 
vrrse 9) ary later additions to the riarr.'itive, in which c*ase 
f he “ rej)ruach of Egypt” means, not the state of uncircuinci- 
sion, but the I’ontempt of the Egyjitians so forcibly expressed 
ill Exod. xxxii. 12, Niiiu. xiv. 13-16. As for the “knives 
of stone” (comp. Josh. xxiv. 31, Sept), on which Ebers 
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has laid some stress, such iinpleinenls are not distinctively 
Egyptian, if they were even employed at all* by the Egyp- 
tians for the purpose of circumcision. It is true thaj 
Herodotus (ii. 104, comp. Diod. iSic., ci. 28) asserts the ♦ 
Egyptian origin of circuincisioA to have been admitted in 
Palestine, but -he is probably only right so far as the 
Phoenicians or Canaanites are concerned. 

II. We may now proceed to consider circumcision from 
an ethnographical point of view. It Was not a specially 
Semitic rite, being only known to the southern and 
western Semites, who probably derived it directly or 
indirectly from the Egyptians, if nut from some entirely 
non-Semitic source. Though not referred to in the Koran, 
it was a primitive Arabian custom to circumcise youths at 
their entrance on puberty (i.c., b^Aveen tiicir tenth and 
fifteenth yi!.‘ir), as appears not only from Gen. xvii. 2/5, 
Jos. Antiq.y h 12, 2, but from ifhe express statement of 
Ibn-al-Athir (quoted by Pococke, kipenmen liial, Arahum^ 
p. 319), which is confirmed by a remarkable passage in the 
life of the old Arabian poet Dhtrl-isba {ZeiUckr, /. tf. 
KiDuh drs Mortjetdandes, iii. 230). From Arabia it was 
carried by the preachers of Islam to Persia, India, and 
Turkey ; from Arabia, too, as we have seen, it probably 
came in remote times to the Israelites. The circumcision 
of the Phamicians or Canaanites has been disputed, but is 
attested by Herodotus (ii. 101), and is confirmed by the 
story in Gen. xxxiv., as also by the fact that the term of 
contempt, “the uncircumcised,” is reserved in the Old 
Testament for the Philistines. The rite seems, however, 
to have fallen into disuse in later times in Pliouiiicia as 
well as in Egypt (Dr Ebers refers to tlie uncircumcised 
figures on the stele of Pianchi, comp* also Herod, /.c., Jos, 
viii. 10, 3, CoHtt\ Ajk i. 22, and perhaps Eeck. 
xxxii. 24, 30), which iuay^]»urtly account for its being 
afterw'ards regarded as distindivc Jews. The 

Egyptians, too, were circuinciserl, and that jirior to the 
immigration of the Hebrews (Wilkinson), os apjiears from 
the representations on the very earliest monuments. The 
ijio.st striking of these is the scene on a bas-relief discovered 
in the temple of Chunsu at Karnak, a drawing of which is 
given by M. Cliabas and Dr Ebers. The subjects of the 
ofieration are apparently the tw'o children of liuineses II., 
the founder of the temple, 'fheir age, says Dr Ebers, 
must be between six and ten, w'hich agrees with the present 
iHistum in Egyi>t, where, us Mr Lane tells us, circumcision 
is generally performed in the fifth or sixth year, though 
often postponed by peasants to the twelfth, thirteenth, or 
even fourteenth {Modem Eyyptians^ i. 71). It has 
often been asserted that only the priests underwent the 
operation, but there is no earlier evidence for this than 
that of Origeii (ed. Lommatzsch, iv. 138), in whose time 
it is quite po.ssible that the Egyptians, like the later Jews, 
sought to evade a peculiarity which exposed them to 
ridicule and contempt. 

But the rite of circumcision is known among natiuu.s 
w'hich cannot he suspected of communication with Egypt. 
Similar causes produce similar effects all the world over. 

It was in use in some form among the ancient civilized 
jieoples of Central America, though this is better attested 
of the Nahua branch (including the Aztecs) than of the 
Maya (Bancroft, Native Ham, vol. ifi.). It is ^111 kept 
up among the Tcanias and Mauaos on the Amazon ; also 
among three distinct races in t];\e South Seas, among most 
of the tribes of Australia, among the Papuans, the New 
C'dlcduiiians, and the inhabitants of the New Hebrides. It 
is widely spread in Africa, e.s])ecially among the Koflir^ 
tribes. Among the Bechuauas the boys who are circum- 
cised together form a sort of society, fbi^hich among 
other reasons, Waitz conjectures that the Bochuanas com- 
municated the rite to the other Kaffirs. Prichard {Physical 
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History ^of Hankiiid^ ii. 287) rightly disinisscis the idea 
that the KailK« borrowed the rite lioiii Mahoiuetau nations, 
though the progress of Islam will help to account lor its 
prevalence in otl.ty' parts of Africa. | 

‘ IIL^Very didcro it viewc* were held in antiquity as to | 
the meaning of the rite of circumcision. There was a myth j 
common to Egypt and Phoenicia, though not of very ancient 
date in its extant Egyptian form, which seems to bring 
circumcision into connection with the Sun-god. In the 
Book of the Dead, chap, xvii., we read of the blood which 
proceeded from the limb of the god Ka, when ho wislied to 
cut himself,'^ which the late Vicomte do Roug6 interpreted, 
with much j)lausibiliiy^ of circumcision (lievur arrheologique, 
nouv. sdrio, i. 244). And in a fragment of the riiilonian 
Sanchoniathou *\Fr(iymenta HUtoriconrm Graecoram, ed. 
Miiller, iii. 568, 569), *we find a similar tale of El cir- 
cumcising hia father Uranos, or, according to another 
version, himself, and the blood flowing into the springs and 
rivers. Space forbids us to discuss the bearings of this 
myth. Herodotus (ii. 37) a.scribes the Kgyptian custom 
to the motive of cleanliness (Kafla^HoTiyro? tivcKa). I'his is 
also one of the four causes reported on the autliority of 
tradition by Philo the Jew {Opera, ed. Mangey, ii. 210), 
the three others being the avoidance of carbuncle, the 
symbolizing of purity of heart, and the attainment of a 
numerous offspring. Mere cleanliness, however, .seems 
Uarclly an adequate m«>tive for the practice. Sanitary 
reasons seem much more probable, judging from the 
well-ascertained physical advantages (jf circumcision to 
the Jewish race. But even this is nut .a complete 
explanation. Why was the [iraclice odopled by some 
nations and not by otl/brs 1 The most scientific theory i.s 
that which refers it to a religious instinct common to all 
nations, though nut always ex 2 )res 8 ing itself in the same 
way, and this se«J^Jw! ?vea to hf at least obscurely indicated 
by the tradition of the Israelities. The j)rophet .Icvemiah 
(ix. 25, 26), too, puts it in the same class with cutting off 
the hair (comp. Herod, iii. 8), which, like other bodily 
mutilations, has been shown to be of the nature of a 
representative sacrifice (Tyloris Bi'iijiitive (Uilivre, ii. 363, 
364). "I'he principle of substituli»)ii was familinr to all 
ancient nations, and not least to the Israelites. Witness 
the story of Oen.xxii.,tbe paschal lamb, and the rcilemj»lion 
of the first-born by an offering (Exud. xiii. 1 1 16), and 
compare the singular phrase ascribed to Saul in 1 Sam. 
xviii. 25. On this priiicijde circumcision »a.s an economical 
rftcoguition of the divine ownership of human life, a 2 )art of 
the body being sacrificed to preserve the remainder. But 
it was more than this ; otherwise it would scarcely liave 
a.sscrtcd its claim to existence among the Jews, when all 
other mutilations were strictly forbidden as heathenish 
(Lev. xix. 27, xxi. 5). It can scarcely be doubted that it 
was a sacrifice to the awful power upon whom the fruit id 
the womb dci)ended, and having once fixed it.self iii th 
minds of the j)eople, neither j)riest nor pro 2 »het could 
eradicate it. All that these could do was to spiritualize it int 
a symbol of devotion to a high religious ideal (conq». Jer. 
iv. 4 ; Deut. x. 16 ; Jer. ix. 25). 

In conclusion, we must briefly nder to an aiial()gous 
rite, of which women arc iu many countries the subjects. 
It is said to consist iiitmutilation of the clitoris, which is 
sometimes connected with the degrading practice of iiifibu- 
lation. It was prevalent iu the time of Strabo (pp. 771, 
824) in Arabia and in Egypt® and, as Mr Lane attests, is 
still native to those regions (Moilern, Efjyptians, i. 73, 
Arabic Lexicon, s. v. “ hafada**). Carsten Niebuhr heard 
tlfat it was practised on both shores of the Persian Gulf, 
and at Baghda'i'«^«cnp<ma de VArahie, p. 70). It ap- 
pears in some parts of West Africa, e.g,, Dahomey, but is said 
to be still more common in the eastern part of that continent. 
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CIRCUS, in Roman Antiquity, Nvas a building fur tin* 
xhibitiun of horse and chariot racing. It c<m.sistcd <d 
tiers of seals running paralfid with the sides of the ruiirse, 
and forming a crescent round one of the e.mls, 'Hie other 
end was straight and at right angles to the coarse, so that 
the 2 »lan of the whole had nearly the form of an elbp.se cut 
in half at. its vertical axis. Along the transverse axis ran a 
fence (.«/>! ;n/) separating the return course from the starting 
me. The straight end had no .^eat.s, bub was occupic^l by 
the stalls (rarceres) where the chariots and horses were held 
iu readiness. This end constituted also the front o) the 
building wdth the main entrance. At each end of the eour.se 
were conical idlhirs (virtue) to mark its limits. 

The oldest building of this kind in Rome was the CiHCi s 
Maximus, in the valley between the Palatine and Aventine 
hills, where previous to any jiernianent. .structure races aje 
■ear to have been bold beside the altar of the god Coiisiis. 
The first building is Jt-s-signed to ''I'arquin the younger, but 
for a long time little, seems to have bi*en done Xu cuiiq)lete 
its accommodation, since it is iu)t til] 321) h.c. that wr hear 
of stalls being erected for the chariots and horses. It was 
not in fact till under the empire that the circus became a 
conspicuous public resort. Ca‘,sar enlarged it to simu* extent, 
and also made a canal 10 feet broad between the lowest 
tier of seats and the course as a j>rccaution for the spec- 
tators’ safety when exhibitions uf fighting with wild beasts, 
such as were afterwards l.•onfi^ed to the aiiiphithefitre, t(*ok 
place. When these exhibitions wvie removed, and the canal 
(eitripns) was no long»‘r ncces.sar) , Nen» filh‘d it up. Angus- 
tins i.s said to liave 2 >laced an olnlisk betw'eeii the metae 
or goals, and to have built a new pnlvinar, or state box; 
but if this is taken in connection with the fact that the 
circus had been partially <lestroyed by lire in 31 it 

may be siqqiosed that besides this he had restored it 
altogether. Only the h>w»T tiers «)f .seats were of stone, the 
others being of wood, and this, from the liability to tiro, may 
ace»)unt for the frequent restorations to which it W’ as subject ; 
it would also the falling of the .seats by which a 

crowd of peo[de were killed in the time of .Antoninus Pius. 
Ill the reign of Claudius, iipj»arently afttn* a fire, the cur 
ceres of .stone (tufa) were re]>iaced by marble, and the nieUo 
of wood by bronze gilt, linder Doinitian, again, after a 
fire, the circus was relmilt and tlie careores increa.M'il to 12 
instead of 8 as before. The work was finished by Trajan. 
The number of jj.nqde it eoiild .seat is given at 15(3,000 and 
at 250,0()(J, the hitter In ing .supiMisc'd to be the iiKue c<»r 
reel. This was the only jmblie .spectacle at which men and 
women were not as.'^igned to .separate 2jia(‘c.s. The lower 
seats were reserved fi>r ju-rsons ol rank ; the state box, sag- 
gestus or cubindiim, was iniihvay in the range of seats. The 
princiiial object of attraction apart from the racing must 
have been the .sjjina or low wall which ran down the. middle 
of the course, with its obelisks, images, and ornamental 
shrines. On it also were .stwen figures of doljihins and 
seven oval objects, one of which was taken down at every 
round made in a race, so that spectators miglit see readily 
how the conte.st proceeded. The cliarfijt raee con.sisted of 
seven rounds of the course, 'fhe chariots started afiieai^t, 
but in an obliquft line, so that tlie outer chariot might be 
compensated for the wdder circh* it had to make at the 
other end. Such a race was called a inissus, and as many 
I as 24 of these would take place in a <lay. 1’lic competitoni 
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wure dill'eruut colours^ originally white uud red (olhata and 
russata ) ; afterwards the colours green (praslm) and blue 
(wjieia) were added, and furtlier, under huniitiau, gold and 
])uqde, but those last (w«) were not long retained. To pro- 
vide the hoi’ses and large atatf of attendants, it was necessary 
to aj»ply to rich capitalists and owners of studs, and from 
this there grew up in time four select companies (factionen) 
of circus purveyors which were identified with the four 
colours, and with which those who organized the races 
had to contract for the proper supply of horses and men. 
'rhe drivers, who were mostly slaves, were sometimes held in 
high rei)ute for their skill. The horses most valued wore 
those of Sicily, Spain, and Cappadocia. Chariots with two 
horses {hifffe) or four {a^aadrigm) were most common, 
but souietiiiios also they had three {trigiv) and exceptionally 
more than four horses. Occasionally there w*as combined 
with the chariots a nice of riders (desultores)^ each rider 
having two horses and leaping from one to the other during 
the race. At certain of the races the procetidings were 
opened by a ponifHi or procession in which images of the 
gods and of the imperial family deified were conveyed in 
cars drawn by horses, mules, or elepliants, attended by the 
colleges of priests, and led by the presiding magistrate 
seated in a chariot in the dre^s and with the insignia of a 
triuinphatur. The procession passed from the capitol along 
the forum, and on to the circus, where it w'aa received by 
the people standing and clapping their hands. The pre- 
siding magistrate gave the signal for the races by throwing 
a white flag {inapp^i) on to the course. Next iu importance 
to theCircus Maximus in Home was the Cinous Flaminius, 
erected 221 b.o., in the censorship of C. Flaminius, from 
•whom it may have taken its name ; or the name may have 
been derived from Praia Flamiuia, where it w^as situated, and 
vrhere also were held j)Iel)ftiaii meetings. The only games 
that are positively known to have been oelohrated in this 
circus were the LtuJl Tnnrii and PMeii ^liere is no 
mention of it aftijr the 1st century. Its ruins were 
identified in the Ifilh century at S. Caterina de Funari and 
the Palazzo Mattel. A third circu.s in Home was erecte»l 
by Caligula in the gardens of Agrijipiiiu, and was known 
as theCiKCOS Nkiionjs, from the notoriety Which it obtained 
through the Circensian pleasures of Nero. A fourth was 
constructed by Maxuntius outside the Porta Appia near the 
tomb of Gsecilia Metella, \vhere its ruins are still, and now 
afford the only instance from which an idea of the ancient 
circi in Home can be obtained. It >viis traced to Caracalla, 
till the discovery of an iiisiTi[)tii>ii showed it to he the work 
of Maxontiiis. Old topograpIier.s 8[)eak of six circi, but 
tw’o of these appear to he iiuagiiiary, the Circus Fh»rie. 
and the Circus Salustii. 'rimre noiiain tlieii the four 
described above, — C. Maximus, Flaminius, Neronis, and 
Maxentii. 

Circus races were held in coimectioii with tlie following 
public festivals, and generally mi tlie last day of the festival 
if it extended over more than one day : — (1 ) The Cofusmiiay 
August 21, December 15; (2) February 27, March 

14; (») L wH Honuiui^ Septemher 4 -10; (4) Ludi Vic- 
Kcii, November 4-17; (5) Ctrifilia, April 12-10; (C) 
Ludi ApfAHnaras, July 13; (7) Ludi Mt'fjiUcnucif, April 
4-10 ; (S) Floralvt^ April 2«-May 3. (a. a. m.) 

CiHFNCESTFH, or CiCKsTKi:, a parliamentary borough 
and market-town oi Englrfhd, in tlie county of Gloucester, 
16 miles south-east of the town of that naiiic, and 8H 
miles hy road and 05 by the Great VV(;stern Hailway from 
Lonrlon. It returns one member to Parliament, and is a 
polling-place for East Gloucestershire. Not being incor- 
porated, it is governed by two high Qpnstahles and 14 
wardsmeii, elected annually. Cirencester wa.H created a 
ieparate hundred by a charter granted in the reign of 
Uietiry IV. The town, which h situated on the Hiver 
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Churn, and is in cunuectiou with a branch of tht 
and Seveni Canal, has four principal streets, Snd contains a 
free grammar-school, alms-houses, a 
savings bunk, a museum, a public lib- 
rary, breweries, and a carpet factory. 

The church is a fiue structure of the 
15th century, with an embattled 
tower 134 feet high, a fime decorated 
porch, and several lateral chapels. 

The Uoyal Agricultural College, 
which adjoins Oakley Park, the seat 
of Lord Bathurst, is about a mile and 
ahalf fromthetown. If is a handsome, Arms of Cirencesier. 
edifice, with a frontage of 190 feet; facing North Wiltshire. 
Its buildings include a chapel, a dining' hall, a library, 
a lecture theatre; laboratories, class-rooms, private studies 
aud dormitories for the studeij^s, apartments for resident 
professors, aud servants' ofiices ; also a museum containing 
a collection of anatomical and pathological preparations, and 
mineralogical, botanical, aud geological specimens. TJhie 
college farm comprises 500 acres, 450 of which are arable ; 
and on it are the well-appointed farm buildings.^ aud the 
veterinary hospital. Besides agriculture, the course of 
instruction at the college includes chemistry, natural and 
mechanical philosophy, natural history, mensuration, 
surveying, and drawing, and other subjects of practical 
importance to the farmer, prc^cieiicy iu which is tested by 
means of sessional examinations. There is some manufac- 
ture of carpets, woollen cloths, aud curriers' knives, but tboJ 
industries of Cirencester are chiefly agricultural. It hyafK 
now a chamber for the promotion of agriculture, aud th^ 
market is accounted one of the best for live-stock in the * 
west bf England. In 1871 the population of the borough, 
which, including the parish of Stratton, has an area of 6985 
acres, amounted to 7081 ; ftiab of th^«f«frish wgs 7079. 

Cimneaster occupies the site of Corinum, Coriwinra, or l>tirc- 
cornoviurn, the capital of tlm Dolmni, and on important military 
.station of the RoinaiiH, situated at the junction of the Fosse-way 
with the Ermin and Icknicld streets. In 677 it was taken by 
("cawliii, king of Wessex, and in 878 by the Danes ; aud it was 
the seat of a c.oimcil held by Canute about the year 1020. An 
abbey for Black Canons, relics of wliich still exist, was founded 
by llciiry 1. in 1117. The town was garrisoned for the Parliimi^t 
at tlie commencenHfnt of thcj Civil War, and was taken by Ru^tt' ii> 
1642 ; but in 164.3 it was finally surnuidered to Croraweirs loroes. 
Numerous Roman antiquities have from time to time been discovered 
at (’irencestor, and remains of the ancient walls, two miles in cir- 
cuit, and of a Roman ain})i theatre are still to be seen there. (Sm 
All the Year Homid, No. 494, Oct. 10, 1868. 

CIHILLO, Domenico (1734-1799), physician and 
patriot, was born at Orugno in the kingdom of Naples. 
Elected while yet a young man to the botanical chair left 
vacant by the death of Pcdillo, Cirillo went some yeatfr 
afterwards to England, where ho was made member of the 
Hoyal Society, aud to France, where he became the friend 
of Buffon, Diderot, D’Alembert, and others of like mark. 
On his return to Naples he was appointed successively to> 
the chairs of piuctical and theoretical medicine. He wrote 
voluminously and well on scientific subjects ; and he secured 
an extensive medical practice. The entry into Naples of 
the J<>eiich under Oiampionnet, and the proclamation of 
the Parthenopeian liepublic (1799), brought to a conclusion 
liis life of laborious and thoughtfii benevolence. CiriCa 
was choaoii a representative of the people ; he ttien became 
a member of the Iiegislative Commission, and was elected 
its president. On the abandonment by the French of the 
young republic (Jutio 1799), cardinal-general Kuffoand the 
army of Ferdinand of Bourton returned to Naples, aud the 
republicans withdrew, ill-armed and inadequately pto- 
visioned, to the forts. After a short'^^iigo, in which an 
English squadron under Captain Fdote bore a promiuent 
part, they surrendered, on honourable terms. Life aod 
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Uberty \rcre gjiaranteed them by tlie signatures of RulFo, of 
Foote, and ot ^lieben)uxa, the Uussiaii minister. Ihit the 
^iTi\al of Nelson changed tlie coniplc.viuii of alYairs ; he 
• refused to ratify tl** capitulation. Secure under the Ihitisli 
llag, tut), Ferdinand* and Caroline of Austria showed them 
sehes eager for revenge. Tlie patriots were arrested; and 
Cirillo, who had tended the <pieen nu)re than ome, and 
whose skill liad been emidoyed on behalf of the Fnglish 
admiral himself, was thrown into laison with the otlieis. A 
court was formed tt) try the captives, and Cirillo was brought 
before them. Neither his age, nor his fair life and fame, 
nor his Ina-oie speech and bearing, availed with them, ami 
ho was condemned death. Nelson attemjded to save 
him, and Ferdinand consented to forego his vengeance if 
the rejuibliean would for mercy. He refnsf*d, aiul was 
hanged. Ciiillo, whose favourite, study was Imtaiiy, and 
who was rceogni/ed as ai entomoloj^ist by Linn.cus, left 
many books, in I /a tin and Italian, all of tJieni treating (»f 
medical and seientifie subjects, and all of little value 
now save as indications of the writers line rpialitics as 
a man of science and hunianitariaii. Kxce[>tion muht, 
however, be made in favour of the VIrfk Jlnm/i dtlV 
A&\no^ a plciisant philost)]>liieal o})Uscule remarkable for its 
double eharm of sense and stvle, 

CIRTA, an aneient city of Numidia, in Africa, iu the 
coujitry of the Massyli. It was regarded by tin*. Uoiiians 
as the .strongest position in Numidia, :ind was iii.i»lc by 
them the conviiging point of all their great military mails 
!U that country. 15y tlie early emperors it was alhu\ed 
to fall into decay, but- was afterwards restored by Con- 
stantine, from whom it took its modem naiiui. Sci‘ Co\ 
ST \ NT INK. * 

CJF-SCTLI’M .fS'rATFS. This term h.is fnr many 
years been obschgf., as iiiappycable to modern teiritoii.il 
arrangements. into use in ISO'J, when the »sikh 

<*liiefs south of the Sutlej (Satl.ij) pa.ssed under lliiti.'-li 
protection, and was gencT.dly a[»['lied to tin* coimiry mhiIIi 
of the Sutlej ami iiortli of the I)clhi territory, boumhal mi 
the h]. by the lliiiialayas, ami on the \V. by Sm.s;i l)jNliicl. 
Frior to IS HI, the griiatm* part of this territory w.i.s imlc,- 
pembiiit, Iht3 chiefs being subject merely to cuiitiol fiom a 
jiulitical olli(*er stationed at Ainbala, and sl> led the agent 
of the governor-general for the Cis Sutlej States. Alter 
the first Sikh war tlie full admiiiistratnm of the teiiilory 
became veisted in the otliccr alrc.uly iiieiitioiied. In l.'^ll) 
oeeuiTcd the annexation of the Funjab, wdieii the Ci'.-Sutlej 
States (\)miiii.s.sionershi[), comprising the di.stiicts of 
\mbala, Ferozpiir, Ludliiiina, 'rhane.swar, ami Simla, was 
Hicorporated with the new jirovinee. 'Tlie name eoiitJnuiMl 
To be applii'd to this division unlil when, owing ti» 

Fcmz[iiir having been traiislVrred to the Lahore, and a [»ait 

'rhane‘swar to the |)elhi Division, it ^•c.lse^l to be a]»pro 
priate. Simu* then, the tract remaining has been known as 
the AiubiUii or Dml)alla Ifivision. Those of old Cis-Suth-j 
States which .still retain their indepiMideiiec are Catial.i, 
Jhiiio, Nabhd, dialer Kotla, and imridkot. 

(TS'rKiU T.VNS, arelieious onler of the lule of St lieiie- 
<lict, foumlcil in H)1)S, by St Iiobert abbot of Alolesim*. 
[1 was so naim‘d from its original convent in the lorest of 
(Ttcaux ((.^istercium), about IT miles nortli-cast of JJeaum*. 
"^rhis on leij became so^powerful that it goveriieil alnio.-t all 
Fumpeboth in tem])oraI and spirilmil eoueerns, ami Ihroiigli 
the exertions of St I'ernard j)f Clairvaux liad increased so 
rapidly in jiower, tliat within a century from its foumlati«ni 
it embraced SOI) rie.h abbi^ys in dillerent countries of hai rope. 
^Pieabbey'sof lai Forte, l\)ntigny, Clairvaux, and Morimoml 
were nllshoot.s o f ll iat of (^iteaux, and jimdiiced in their 
turn a great nnlffTTe.r of separate coniniiiiiitii‘.s, all which 
continued uiidcrthe superiiitemleiiee of the abbey of Citeaux. 
The abbey of Moriiiiond alone po'.sessed 700 beiieliees ; 
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and its supremacy was acknowledged by the military onh i-s 
ot Calatrava, Aleantara, and Monti sa in Spain, ami by th(»se 
of Christ and of Ams in Ft»rtugal. lint lln' most famous 
of all the eomiuunitiis of this onh r was ilmt ol (’laii \;nix, 
founded ill 11 If) by St lleinaid (si'c IOknaho). T'owanls 
the t'lid of tlie 12th eentury, howe\er, the immense wealth 
of (’iteanx beguii to ojuTate unfavourably' 011 it.s discipline, 
and led the. wa} to great corru[»tions. .lean de l.i Raiiieie, 
abbot of Nbtre-Daiiie Jes Feinllants, neai 'roulmi.'C, sue 
eeeded in l.')77 in etfeeting a reform, wTiiili ga\e rise to 
the Fiieillants in France, ami likewise lo the Jielorined 
Rernanhne< in Ital}, Rut of all tin* nT(.ums among the 
Cistercians, the most celebrated was that elbetiil b^ the 
abbot 4)f La Trappe iu UUiT. 

Dependent i»ii llu‘ abbey of Citeaux theie Wro- about 
1<S00 monasteries and an eipial number ot nunneries. This 
aneient abbe> was the burial-jdaee id* all the duke.-, of 
P.urgumly of tin* oiiginal line, with the exce]»liot» »d the 
lirst two, wlio ilied before its foiiml.itioii. 

The Cistmeiaiis were invoUed in tlie general fate of tIji 
religious orders during the \u nodot the Freruli Revolution 
ol 178t), and were iidiu-ed to ti ji w eoiiMiit'^ in .'spaiii, 
Fohind, Au.stria, and the Saxon p.irt of I Lusatia. 

The habit of the mder js a white robe or eassoek, 
w'itli a blaidv seapiilaiy and a wnidleii giidle. TTie iini.s 
we.ir a white tunic ami a blaek -( .ijiul:ir\ and girdle. 

The order began by exi ieislng nmie .ui Terily than either 
the Rem‘ilictines of that pt n )d (the lltli m ii1ui\) di the 
Cliiiiiaemonks who had enieigecl fiom the Ik iieilkl imo.rder 
tw'o centuries eailier. 'I'liis aii.^terily was e\lid>:te‘i. not 
only in the lude and .se.nity bin* ol tin* brethn n (limifed 
during a grc^jiJ part of the year C) one iiied a il.iv ) .ii.d in 
the great unioniit ol sileme inij.o-ed, but likewise in the 
diess, the saered vestments, ai ai llieelinnli finnituie of 
Ihe order. The ( 'Iuiii.m* monks not (‘iily jms-e^st il line 
I’lniuTies, but wiie al.-o in the h.da’t of adoining tlieni 
with pietures, jewelled i ro^-es, ami «>t])t r i lal-oi de ileeora 
tioii.s, while their M-tiiieut^ and •halui'- wen* in k* t ping 
v\itli this splendour. Imhed oue of tikir Hist men, St 
Hugh, a eontenii)oiai\ ot St Ik rnard, '•tioiigly niajutaiiied 
tin- ]u*inei[)le that uotliing e-uild be too i n h .iml ei.stly 
lor the tlivilie Nei\i.e. I’lit St Sttjduli Haiti. eg. lie* 
Fiiglish monk, wln», tlniuidi only tie- .seeoml abliot, 
was till* viilu.il eri .ilor ol (.'l-diut i.oi i nle ami ilei ipllin*, lui 
[iie.s.^ed oil tin; C’l-I t 1 elan mind a dilb 1 1 lit ['rineijU, .m-l 
traiiieil up St Rern.ii'd in it. T’lieir eli.i.'^iil'le.s w. r» to he 
only of linen, the elialiee not tif gedd but <d' Miser gilt, 
ami eviii the white lobe ot the i>r«lir was h-.s soluininou 
in its folds lliau lii.a of the ( luiii.ie bielhiiii. In ttiie 
ri‘spe«-t, however, the, sen-e ol be.iut\ '•r . lus to hav e b(.eii 
allowed to operate. Mtloiuli ihi* m.itt ii.il v\.is to be 
ei.aiso, yet the bam ol a \ i -liu' iit might l*e • . lefully hn-ked 
to; and this t.i le for It.iuiy of loim hd in time 

to great advaiiet s in 1 he :■ lehili el ui e ol llu ir bu)|/iingr. 
This ililli'i'enee. between the (.'j'U reians and the ( 'Iniii.ieN 
oeeasioneil eon.sidei.il>le nvalry ami even bitleiia-.s of .«>eijti- 
ineiit,- the Ci.'^teieiai '. being in ilanger itf .‘'ometliiiig like 
Fharisaie ]n idi* in eontr.i'^iing lli' 11 ia\ n .'-ev iTer ride w :ili the 
<‘om]»arative luxiiiy *'f their nejghbours tlie Clum.K s, v\ho 
a]»parciitly .itlbrded some gioiiml ba- the cliaige ei iiifixa- 
tion of disei[iline, e.-.peeially in tlit: I2tli eentury alter tTic 
de.it h of St J I ngh. 

In the mutter of goveimueiit, the ( ’i.'-ti'reiaii onlr-r (.m 
e.iMistituled by St Stephen Haiding at a gem ral eh..] -lei 
held in 1 1 I U) diirered both ll'oiu the Ik-iiedletliie .lud lU'i»i 
the (Tuniae eon-' itnt ions. Ai*eoidiiig ti» the mle o! M 
Reiiediet e.ieli limi.e-teiy was to IV.ili inde]a iidoiit moiiair hy 
miller it.s own abbot; although in exi r.mrdiii.u \ e.ei's 
neighbouring monasteries of the older hiilTiI iiiti ileiv lU 
the eleelimi ol an al'bot. TJiis Indepi lulenei- Ii. id not. bi i a 

V. ,0, 
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fnuiid to work well, aud the Cluniac rule made each 
daughter moiiiL^tery to he subject to Cluny, and to receive 
its prior fiiun his jippomliueiit. 8uch subordination tended 
to greater regulaiity of discipline, and greatly increased the 
[»ower of the order, esi)ocially when abbeys were assailed 
by laymen i)r unduly harassed by bishops. The abbot i>f 
Cluny became a veritable prince with 31 1 monasteries sub- 
jt'ct to him, and with the right of coining money, which 
was accepted as re:i<lily as that of the king of France. But 
its concentration of power in a single hand involved the 
risk attendant upon all such despotisms ; and tlie Abbot 
rniitius, who had siicceedeil St Hugh about IlOO .seems 
In have endangered the entire system by an extravagance 
which loaded Cluny with debt, and by his ambition in 
claiming the title of Abbot of Abbots, ami in endeavouring 
tn sway the oldest IJenedictine liouse itself, tlie famous 
abbey of Monte (_'iisino. »St Stephen Hanliiig framed a 
constitution fur tlie Cistercians wliicli aimed at combining 
the excellenoie,s witliout the defects i»f the two sy.stems. 
Although in his nih* the abl^ot of (^iteaux was to be recog- 
iiizi'fl iw the f*u(tr Onhitix^ yet a system of 

rrci[irucal vidtatuin was to be c.irried on, and the four 
e.irliot hoii>e>. which derived their tirigin from Citeaux - 
L.i FertiS l\intiL:ny, Clairvaux, and Murimoiid — governed 
the abbeys wlueh ha«l re'%pcctiYi‘ly sprung from them, 
'file four abbots «»f tln-se eldi*"! danghter.s of (hti‘aiix might 
even in an extreme ea^e, with the cuiisent of a general 
chapter, depose tlie lieail of the (nder, the abbot of Citeaux. 
This constitutiuii, known U" the ( 'bait of Ciiarity, exercised 
much intlueiiee upon i^tlier urdeix, and iu some degree upon 
that of <Jluu\. l>ut it i;ave ri^c to a (‘laiin wdiicli (though 
not intended b\ it" author, and denouuc(‘«l by its greatest 
alut/uiHS, tSt Bernard) was snecesst ally urged in after years 
by the Ci.sterei ui, a- wa ll as by other tU'der.s, vi/., an 
exem[itLon fnuii I'piMupal superintendence. 

With resp«‘ct to intellectual culture and influence, the 
Ci.dereian order eanm*! el.iiin a plaia* in tlie fnuit rank 
nnmng tlm niun.i.'-tir bodies. l)ev<>tid to worship), to 
prn.iiiee, to conleiiijil.ilnMi. and to culture of tlie the 
«ader ilid not, like some others, admit the relaxation of 
.s<*holastU! disjiut.itioii". No doubt it received learii/d 
in‘*n into its fold. It i'. uIm* true that St Slei>heu Harding, 
witli some of hi" bretlnen, iimlertook a revision of the 
iJible, that copio .)f many valuable w«)rks were made by 
the bretliren (thuiigli, with Ic.s." unianuntatioii than tlie 
iliiiniinated MS.S. nl .some utlier onler."), ami that St 
B>ern ird was ti« iu:ni.-h all tlie moiia.-tm-ies 

luiinded by hiin'-»lf with guul libraries. N evert heles?,, 
as an order, tlie Ci"tereians liave not achieved such triumphs 
of h-arnirig U" tin* Itonediet me •, the ntuuiriicaiis, or the 
.Ij-Mits. 

But no ordor ."[iriiiging out Irom tin* llmedictinc ]»roved 
so popular as the Ci"lcrci.in During the 1 Ith century it 
hoii^os were mullipbed in every direct iun. It touched 
botli end" of the .social scale. St lieinard and the thirty 
novices who joined with liini were all of noble birth ; many 
. -imilar acci -..viuii" were made from time to time, and in tlie 
lL*th century we read of fifteen young (lerinan princes 
entering the order. Tint a ]»I‘ice was aho fuiind fur tlie 
pMurand niudm-atcd. S'n*li a^ emihl nut In* chuir brethren, 
might be. lay laetlutui ami till the fields ; ami the c«»ntra.>.t 
i ctweeii a lalioiirer of ihi.- surt, partaking of the dignity of 
a gnat ami powerful community, and the neiglibunriiig 
Iri.-^bamlm iii, tin* ^epf uf s»)ine feudal lord, was in the eyes 
of many all in favour ul the monk. It may have tended 
tuwanl" th.it ernaneipalion uf |]ie labunrers .su largely 
effected by the inunn.stic iVder.s and celH»rated in a well 
knuwn '^unnet by Wurd.-.wurth. 

The order seeiii'* t(» have especially thriven in Kiiglarid. 
From Waverley in Surn‘y, the carlie.st ( 'istercian settle 


ment in the country, they spread over Br^ain, Specially 
by the rivers of Yorkshire, and extended into Scotland. 

The overthrow of the Ci.sten^ian houses at the time of 
the Keformatioii is a part of general^ nu>iia.stic history.*- 
While some of the dissolutioils were liiijiist, and the exo- 
eiitioii of abbots mere judicial murders, the luxury of the 
great Yorkshire houses sceuis quite undeniable, and per- 
haps their overthrow may, on the w j^ole, be thought to 
favour the dirltnn of Mr Carlyle,- that nothing is crushed 
from without, until it is ripe to peri.sh from within. 

For aiithuritics see the articles already referred to. See aho 
Manriniie/, AtinalfS (Jusfr.rcitnsi's, 4 vols. folio, byoirs, 1642, 
:iud the viirimis l)iographi(*s of St H^niard by Alban Butler, 
Neander, De luitisbuii, Miurison, and otliecs ; and 77/4? Cis~ 
trrrian Sii/ifs uf Kiujlnud^ esj)ecially St Stephen Hardinri^ 
edited by .lulm Ileiiry Nbwiiian, bjufdoii, iS-f-l. I)ejin Aliliiiun 
caiitiniiK hi.-s n adrrs ag.iiiist the luve of legend di.spliiyed in tlie.se 
hiograpliies, luit praises “their n*#t*arrh and exquisite eliartti of 
style,” Ldt. i'hristidinty^ hk. viii. chap. 4. See nlso (’heriiel, 

I hd ion no ire Uistoriqiu\ I'aris, bS.').^» ; and for the arti.stic elements, 
so far as ngard.s paintings, Mrs .Tainie.siiii’s Legends of the 
Monadic Orders^ London, IS.'iO ; also (’osino liini*s’.s Scot/and in 
the MidtiJr A(j*s, Kdiidmigh, 186(1 ; Scrords of Oie Monastery of 
Kintos’i, })y .L»hii Stii.irt, LL. !)., Kdinhnrgh, 1872 ; and an article 
‘M’islerei.in Ahlieys in Yorkshire ” in Frivar's Magazine for Sop- 
teinher 1876. (J. CL (L) 

(UThLUI.K, or CiSTiCAiix, a village in Fn«icc, in the 
department of (!!bto d’Or, about 7 miles ciujt of the town 
of Xiiits, and 12 from Dijon. It i.s celebrated for the 
great abbey found(‘d by Robert dt^ Mulesme in 101)8, which 
became the head-quarters of the (Tstm-ciaii order (see 
last article). The buildings are now occluded as a refor- 
matory for juvenile criminals ; and in tlie neighbourhood 
is an t‘xtensi\"(» agricultural college. 

OrrH/KUON, or as it is now called from its pine forests, 
h]L.vT£.\, a famous iiiountaip, or rather mountain range, in 
the south of Jhi'otia, seiiarating tliat*^?fffre from Megaris and 
Attica. It was greatly celebrated in (Grecian mythology, 
and is frequently mentioned by tlu^ great ])oets of (Tree.ce, 
t*speciully b\' Sopliocles, It was on (.’ithairon that Aciicon 
was changed into a stag, that IVntheus was torn to pieces 
by the Jkicchantes who.se orgies he had been W'atcliing, 
ami that the infant (IMipus was exjiosed. ^Fhis inountiiin, 
too, was the scene of the mystic rites of Dionysus ; aud the 
festival ol tlie Dimlala iii honour of Juno was celebrated 
on its .summit. The eiirriagi* road fmm Athens to Thebes 
cru.sse.s the range by' a picturesque defile wJiich luis fit one 
time been guanled on the .\ltic sidi* by^ a strong fortrc.ss, 
the ruins of which are known as Uhyphto ka."lro or (lipsy 
t^^istle. 

CL'rUlC ACfD, or OxYTRicAUUALLYijc Acid, CyJTjjO; 
or 0^1 14(0 ll)(C0.()H)j, a tetrahydric triba.sic acid, first 
pnqnired in the .soliil .state by Sfdieeh*, in 1784, from the 
juice of Ifirions, in wliicii it exists in large quantity. It is 
p^e.■^ellt also in oranges, citrons, currants, gooseberries, and 
many cillier fruits, and in several bulbs an<l tiibiTs. It is 
made on a largo scale Irom lime or lemon juice,, chiefly in 
the months of l^ovemher and December. The juice is 
fermented for some time to free it from mucilage, then 
boiled and filtered, and neutralized with powdered chalk 
and a little, milk of lime ; the. ])recipitale of calcium citrate 
so obtained is decoiiqiosed with dil\|te sulphuric acid, and 
tlie resulting .solution of citric acid is .separated filtration, 
e.vaporatod to remove caleiiim Hiili»hiite, and concentrated. 
The c/iiieentratioii is hot efljj^jted in vacuum j» ins. The 
acifl is thus procured iti colourless rhomlic prisms of the 
(:oni])usitiuu Cy.H^t ); H.,U. Oy.stals of a different form 

are (h pusited from a .strong boiling solution of the aeij. 
About 2t) gallons of huiion juice should yield about 10 TT> 
of crystallized citric acid. The acid may also be prepared 
from the juice of unripe gooseberries. Calcium citrat^i for 
exportation in the jilaco of lemon juice must be manu- 
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facturt!d witji care to avoid an excess of chalk or lime, 
which wouhf precipitate constituents of the juice that cause 
, the fermentation of the citrate and the production of calcium 
acetate and hnt^^ate. 

Ci^ic acid has a-n agreeable sour taste. Tt is soluble in 
jths of its weight of cold, and in half its weight of boiling 
w'ater, and dissolves in alcohol, but not in ether. At 150“ 
Cf it melts, and on the continued application of heat boils, 
giving otf its wmer of crystallizatioji. At 175"* it is 
resolved into water and aconitic acid, substance 

found in Eqiiisduni fluviatHe^ monkshood, and other 
plants. A higher temperature deconip(»ses this body into 
carbonic anhydride afid itaconic acid, (J., 1 1 ^()j, which, again, 
by the expulsion of a molecidc of water, yields citraconic 
anhydride, t^'itric acid digftste«l at a temperature 

below 40® C. with concentrated sulphuric acid gives olT 
carbonic oxide. With fused potash it forms [>otassium 
oxalate and acetate. It is a strong acid, and dissolved in 
Walter decomposes the carbonates and attacks iron and ziuc. 
Citric acid, in common with other trihasic acids, evolves 
about three times the amount of heat disengaged by a<*etie 
acid when (juantities of these two bodies in tlie ])roportioii 
of their molecular weights are saturated with s(Hla, one 
molecule of the iribasic being ecpiivalent to three of the 
monobasic a(;id. 

*Tiie citnites are a numerous class of salts, the luo.st 
soluble of which are tliose with alkaline bases ; the alkaline 
earthy citrates are insoluble. (hlri<* acid, beifig tribasi<*, 
f(»rm.s either acid monometallic, acid diimdallic, (»r neutral 
trimetallic salts ; thus, mono , di-, and tri ]>otas"’ic and 
Hodic citrates are known. Tn a few sails a fourth atom of 
hydroge.u is replaced by a metal, and citric acid is thereft»re 
considered by some chemists to hv t(‘trabasic. Citric achl 
gives with e.xcesr <•£ lime-\vatef.a slight pre<‘ipitate of calcium 
citrate; a furthef pro J[)itate is producetl by boiling, luit it 
is rediasolved as the liquid c«u»ls. Solution of citric acid 
may be ai»proxiiiiately titrated by means of barv ta-water 
and litmus. 

The impurities occasionally [ireseiit in citric acid are salts 
of ])otassiuin ami sodium, traces <»f iron, hiad, and coppei 
derived from the vessels used for its e\aporation arid 
crystallization, and free, sulplniric, tartJiric, and even oxalie 
acid. Tartaric acid, wdiieh is .soinctiines present in l.irge 
quantities as an adulterant in coiimicrc.ial citric acid, may 
be delected in the |»res(*nce of tlie latter, by the production 
of a precipitate of acid potassium tartrate wlieii ]»otassium 
acetate is added to a cold .solution of the sample of 
acid to be tested. Another mode t)f separating the two 
acids is t*» coiiviTt them into cah-inin salts, which are then 
treated w'ith a perfectly neutral solution of cupric chloride, 
»(dnble cupric citrate and calcium chloride being formed, 
while cupric tartrate remains undi.s.solved. (htric i.s 
furthermore distinguished from tartaric a<‘i<l by the fact j 
that an aminonia solution of silver tartrate produces a j 
brilliant silver mirror when boiled, whereas citric of silver j 
is reduced only after prolonged ebullition. i 

Citric acid is used incaiico printing, also in the preparation , 
of efferve-seiiig draughts, and oecasimially as a refrigerant ' 
and anti.scorbntie, instead (d fresh leiiion juice, t<» which, > 
bow’evor, it is therapeutically inferior. In the form of lime j 
juice it b;^s lung beerf known as an antidote for scurvy, ami 
several of the citrates are niiicli enqdoyed as inetlicines. | 

Cl'l'llON, a species of CidTus(C. mvilirn, Iii.s.so), beltmg- 
ing to the Natural ()rd(*r A Hntuflarttv, which furnislics 
also the orange, lime, ami slnnhlock. The citron tree i.s an 
^.vergroe^ growing to a height of about S feet ; it has 
long, pendent, in the wild varieties, .spiny branches, 

p ile-green, ol/iifffg, and sub .serrate leaves, and flowers 
purpje without and white wdthin. The fruit i.s ovate or 
oblong, protuberant at the tip and from 5 to 0 inches 


long, with a rough, furrowed, adhcTcnt rind, the inner 
portion of which is thick, white, and tle.shy, the outer, 
thin, greenish-yellow, and very fragrant. The jailp is 
sub acid and edible, and its scisls are bitter. There* are 
many varieties of tlie fruit, .some of them of great weiglit 
and size. The Madras citron has the lorm of an oblate 
sphere ; and in the “fingered ( itnm ” of (Jhiiia, the lobcij 
are separated into tinger-like divi.sion.s. 

Gallesio and J)e Gandolle eon.sider citrons and Jeimuis to 
be distinct species : but the fornn*r authority .states that 
seed produced by lenKm-tree.s growing among.st citn>ii trees 
gave varieties wdiicli were intermediate between the two 
species ; and by .some botanists citron.s, iemon.s, and orangcjs 
are held to be all varieties of the wild d^iruji vi^dka. 
According to Dr (J. Bird wood, however, the orange and 
lemon are both natives of Upper India, the foinier being 
derivcdfroin the wild (hirna AftTfinfiumKii Gurhwal, Sikkim, 
and Khasia, ami the lemon, lime, and j»rol ably citron al.'^o, 
from the wild ('Ifnis Limntmnt of the vallt‘\.s of Sikkim 
anil Kiiinaon, of which tlie (Ufrtfs iiudnui was tin- first 
cultivated variety {Atliniamn, Nb). Lbal l, July -lb ISTb. 

The citron tree tlirives in the open air in Uhina, I'ersia, 
the West Indies, Madeira. Sicily, ( 'ojsica, and tlie warmer 
parts of Spain and Italy ; and in coii.scnatorii s it is often 
to be seen in more nortln rly n gions. It was described by 
Theophrastus as growing in Meilia: it appears, h(»we\ei, not 
to be indigenous to Persia, but to h.ue l.i en intniduced 
into that country and other lamU from Nortli India, wlirre 
it \va.s found growing wild l>y Dr lvO}le. Tt was e.arly 
known to the ancients, and the fruit was held in irnat 
e.steein by them; but they seem to lja\e been acqii;unt'’d 
W'itli no other member of the A urmtt the introdnetiun 
of orangesaiid liunons into thecuunfrii‘sof the .Metlitenaiieaii 
being due to tlie Arabs, belwem tin* iBth and loth centn 
rie.s. Jose]>hiis tells us that “ the law of the Jews required, 
that at the feast »>f tal)ernfieles every one .«}joiild have 
branches of palm free ami eifron-tree , xiii. 15, 
5); and the Hebrew wool ta/ipuarh, rendered “apples’’ 
and “ apjde-tree in ( Vint. ii. 5, 5. Prov. xxv. II, ic,, 
probably signifies the citron-tree and its fruit. ()nba.siiis 
in the 4th century dc'^crjlns thr fruit, aecni.itcly (list in 
gui.sliing the three, part.'^ of it. Abiait tlie 5d century tlie 
tree wuis introduced into Italy ; and, as (Jalli'.-.io informs 
u.s, it was much grown at S.ih rno in tlic 11th century 
In (5nna, citrons are placed in a]Mrtnn'iits to make thmi 
fragrant. The rind of the cition vn hls two ])crfinne.s, tul nf 
rn/ra iiml oil af rifruH, i^ianericwith i»il of turpentine ; ami 
vvhen preserved it is iiiiich e.'^tcemed as a sweetim ;it. 

Oriliasii Sanliani M> Jicinfdttnn XVII , 1. i 

c. t>4 (M’ ; (lall'-sio, '///•//>■( I si I ); I»ai\\m, Ani- 

mais nn4? riants inuh r 1 ii» i< -if \i>l. i. pp. ;}a| fj ^IcSijS). 
r.r.mdis, ForcU Flora of' or! h- 1 Vr.'^f •fail f'rut/al Jutho^ p. r»l 

(bsr-t). 

CITTA DKLUA PIKVK, a of lt.ily,in tlie province 
of UnilTia and district ol ( )rvicto, about six miles fn»in the 
station of Cliiiisi on the railvv.iy between Snna and Pome. 
Tt was the birthpl.ice ihetro Periigino, and .^till pri‘serYes 
Miuiio of his linesl works. ( )t lliesc .siweral art* to be ft*und 
in tlie. cathedral, and liis fre.sco of the adoration of tin* Magi 
adorns the oratory t'f the Diseipiinati. Pt»p\ilation, bhOt* 

CrrrA JH (.WS'l IlLId), a town of Italy, plea.'^.uitly 
sitiuited on the left b.iiik tif tlie Tiber, in the pruMia*-* ut 
Perugia, 55 miles N. by \V. fnan the town td tli:i1 n.-mu* 
Tt has a cathedral, iledicated to St Floriilns and rlatiiej liom 
1505, a large number of interesting eljurchti.s witli \. doable 
paiiiting.s, a eomtminal j»alac.e ot the loth eentmy. an epis 
copal palace rcnioilclled since and no fewer than ftxiir 

man.siuiis belonging to tin* Vifelli familv,who gi)vernetl the 
town in the 15th century and w'ere among the first to 
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paLrouizo the youthful Raphael. The city for a long time 
numborod several works of this artist among its must pre- 
cious possessions ; but they have all been removed except 
two of minor importance. Citt.\ di Castello occupies the 
site of the ancient Tij^nium Tlht^rlnum, which was chiefly 
famous for its connection with the younger Pliny, who had 
a villa in the neighbourhood. The older city was destroyed 
by Totila, but numerous inscriptions have been discovered 
which prove its iilentity. Population, 001)0. 

CITTA VKCOlirA, ok Citta Notaiulk, .a fortifled city 
of Malta, situated about six miles west of Valetta, on high 
ground which atfords a view of a largo part of the island. 
It is the scat of a bishop, and contains an episcoiKil seminary 
and a handsome modern cathedral, which is said by tradi- 
tion to occupy the site of tlio house of the govi»rnor Publius, 
who welcomed the a[>ostle Paul. In the rock beneath tlie 
city thcTo are some remarkable catacombs; and a grotto, 
re[)\ited to have given shelter to the apostle, is pointed out 
below the ehiircli of S. Paolo. Abo\iL two miles from the 
town is the resilience of the English governor, known as 
the jialaee of St Antonio ; and at a like distance in another 
direction is the ancient palace of tlie grand-masters of tlie 
order of St John, with an extensive, jiiiblic garden called 
II lloschetto. Citth Vecchia was called Medina, or the 
l>y the Arabs, and it probably represents tlie town 
of J/t7/Va, wliich is meiitiomid by all the ancient geo- 
graphers. It continued to be the capital of the island till 
the rise of Valetta in tlie Idtli century. Population about 
7000. 

Ci rV. This word, derived through the French rife 
from the Latin is ust-d in England with consider- 

able laxity as little more than a .synonym for town ; while 
at the same time there is a kind of traditional feeling of 
dignity connected with it. ft was maintained by Coke 
and Blaoksloiie that a city is a town incorporate which is 
or lias been the .see of a bisho[) ; and this u[)inion ha.s been 
very generally adojited >iiiee. It does not correspond, how- 
ever, with actual English iisige; for Westmin.ste.r, on the 
olio hand, is calhid a city though it has no corporation ; 
and Tlietford, Sherboiinir*., and Dorche.ster are never so 
dfsignated tliough they are regulaily iiicor[H)rated and were 
once episcopal sees. It is true, indecMl, that the aetiial 
sees in the country .ill have a b»rinal rigliL to the title, and 
that Westminster is the only phiee without a bishop tliat 
lias the same claim. In the Llnited States, wliere the 
ecelesiastie.al distineliun doi-s not i^xist, tlie aj)[)lication of 
the term depends on tin* kind ami extent of the munici[»id 
privili'gfs pusscssfd by the eor^iorations, ;ind cliarter.s are 
given rai.iing from the rank of town to tliat of city. This 
ii.se of the word is much imue in keej>iiig with its deriva- 
tion, which le.ids the mind bark to the idea of the social 
life and corporate action of a body of freemen ; and it also 
agrees lietter with siieli rl i.ssie il Kiii;li.sh phrases as “ a free 
city,” an imperial city. Both in hran <!0 and in England 
the word is jiojiularly used to ilistingui.sli the older and 
OMitral nueh iH of some of the. larger towns such as London 
and P.iris. 'I’he history of the rise of eities and lown.s has 
been given in the article BouoTain. 

Cn;i)AI) BOIAVAU. See Ant.ostl’kx. 

CJIED.VI) UEAIj, the eliief town formerly of La M:meha, 
and now' of the juoviiiee of Ciudad Iteal, in S]»ain, !)7 
mile.'* south fr*>iii Madrid, on a plain Ixitw'eeii the Jabahm 
and (jiuadiana. it was laiiltaiid fortiliiMi by Alphon.so the 
Wise in iL'bl, to clieck the progre.ss of the. Moor.s ; and 
portions of the walls ami tower.s remain. It has .several 
line eh arches, and a larire hospital, founded by Cardinal 
Loreiizana. It is one of tke least (:«>mineg;ial of the larger 
towns of Sjiaiii, deriving most of its trade from agriculture 
and an aniiua! fair which is of great iiri|)ortaiice for the 
sale of as>.es and mules. Population, 1)000. 
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CIUDAD REAL, the chief town of the state of «Chiapaa 
ill Mexico, otherwise known as San CHKisT(fnAL {q. v.) 

CIUDAD RODRIGO, a town of Spain, on the Agued^ 
in the province of Salamanca, near the frontier of Portugal. , 
It is fortified, and has some gout public ^‘ouilliing.s, int^iidiug 
a cathedral (built in 1 1 90), several churclie.s and convents, 
an arena for bull-fights, and aii epi.scopal seminary. Jn 
the princi[)al scpiaro are three Roman columns brought from 
the ancient .Malabriga; and remains of^a Roman aqueduct 
are also extant. A bridge connects the city with the 
.suburbs, wdiich are siiiToiinded by a fertile and well-culti- 
vated district. There :iro maiiufachircs of woollen stuffe, 
leather, and linen; and die soap i.s VA^lebrated in Spain us 
Jaboti tie l^iedra. During the Peninsular war the town 
wa.s taken by Marshal Massi^na in 1810, and in 1812 by 
the cluki'. of Wellington, who received from the Cortes the 
title of duke of Ciudad llodrigo^ Population, 5700. 

OIUDADKLA, a city, formerly the capital of Minorca, 
at the head of a deep and narrow bay on its west coast, 
25 miles northwest of Mahon. It ia aurroundotl by walks, 
and has a line (Jotliic church. Po^mlatiou upward.s of 5000. 

CIVET ( Viverra)^ a genus of (.\iriiivorous Mammals form- 
ing with tliii genet aiul ichneumon the family Vimiridije^ 
and characterized by the po.s.sessi()n of a deep pouch 
situated in the neighboiirliooil of the genital organs (divided 
into two sacs i‘ach about the .size of an almond), pito 
which the substance knowm a.s civet is poured from the 
glamlnlar follicles .secreting it. Thi.s fatty substance i.s at 
fir.st seinifliiid and of a yellow colour, but afterw^arda 
acquires the consistency of pomade and becomes darker. 
It ha.s a strong mii.sky odour, exceedingly (li.sagreeable to 
those unaccustomed to it, but “whim ]>roi)erly diluted and 
combined with other scents it produces a very pleasing 
cflVct, and possesses a much more jlond fragrance than 
musk, indeed it would be impos^iUi^^to imitate some 
llowTr.s without it (Rimmers Art of l^er/ttynenj), Thero 
are three si>ec.ies of civet-producing r/etrrn/fC. The Civi ’ 
{Vhurra civvtta)\A a native of North Africa and exteml. 
as far south and we.st as Fernanrlo Po. It is from 2 to J 
fc'iL in length, exclu.sive of the tail, wliich is half the 
h ngth of the body, ami stands from 10 to 12 inclie.s high. 
It is covered with long hair, that on the miihlle line of th‘* 
back being longest and c.apablo of being raised or dei>res8ed 
at will, of a dark grey colour, with numerous transverse 
Mark baiuks and .spots. It is chiefly nocturnal, and is by 
[ireference carnivorous, feeding on birds and the .smaller 
<piadrupcds, in pur.siiit of which it climbs trees, but it is 
.saiil also to eat fruits, roots, and other vegetable matters. 
Ill a .state of ca[)tiYily It i.s never completely tamed, and is 
only thus kept for the .sake of the civet, wliich is obtained 
in largest quantity from the male, cspeidaily wdieu he is in 
good comlitiun and is subjected to irritatiiui. It is .scraped 
from the iioucli with a .small spoon usually twice a week. 
Tlie Zibeth ( Vlcerra zibt'fluf) is a widely di.stribu ted species 
extending from Arabia to Malabar, and lliriuigliout several 
of the larger islamls of the Indian Archipelago. It is 
.smaller than the civet, and wants the dorsal cre.st. In the 
wild slate it is exceedingly ferocious, doing great damage 
among poultry, and ficiiueiitiy making off w'itli the young 
of the sw ine and sheep. “ To the rapacity of the wolf,” 
.say.s Captain Williaimson, “it joins Lhe agility ^of thecal 
and the cunuing of the fox.” When hunted it makes a 
determined resistance, and emits a .scent so .strong as ever* 
t(» sicken tlie dogs, who iieve?tlieless are exceedingly fond 
of the .sport, and cannot be got to pursue any other game 
while the stench of the zibeth is in their iioLtrila. In 
confinement, however, it becomes comparatively tame, and 
civet is obtained from it in considei*:iit^ quantity. In 
preparing this for the market it i.s usually .spread out on 
the leaves of the pepper plant in order to free it from the 
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hairs that Lave become dctaclied from the pouch. The 
llasse ( ViveAa ram) is the fiercest and most carnivorous 
of its kind, and remains untamed in confinement. It is a 
, ^'native of Java, 4 ^'here it is found not iinfrequently in 
forest^ at a inouerifte elevtftion above the sea level. It is 
almost 3 feet long including the tail, and is prettily marked 
with dark longitudinal stripes, and with spots which have 
^ a distinctly linear arrangement, its perfume, wliich is 
extracted in the sftue way as iu the two preceding species, 
is highly valued and much used by the .Javancbe, who, 
according to Dr llorsfield, a})ply it to their dresses, and by 
means of various unguents and mixtures of ilowers to their 
persons. British imports of civet are chielly from the 
Indian Archip'dago, and when pure it is worth about £2 
per ounce, it is frejueiitly adulterated with butter or 
lard. Fossil remains of extinct civets are found in tin* 
Miocene strata of Europe , 

CIVIDALK, or more precisely Cividalk del Fkicli, a 
town of Italy, in the province of Udine, and about ten 
miles east of the city of that name, on the right bank of tin* 1 
Natisone, over which there is a bridge 250 feet iu length. 
It has an interesting collegiate church founded in 750, an 
antiquarian museum, and a military training college. The 
archives of the “ dnonio ” contain various maiiu.seripts of 
value, among which may be lueiitioiied a fith century copy 
of ^tlie translation oi the Gospels by Jeatune, and the 
prayer-book of St Gertrude which dates fiom the 1 1th 
century. Civitlale is generally supposed to occupy the site 
of the ancient Forum a town of the C'arni, wJiich 

rose to the rank of a llonian colony, became the ea]»ital of 
Venetia afl(‘T the destruction of Aquileia in 452, was inadt* 
the seat of a duchy unTler the Lomljards, and thus gave lU 
name to the pn.vince of Friuli. Many ancient remains 
have been brought to light ^iom time to time, including 
vases, has reliels; ^w. x'iptions, a temple, and anoth(‘r large 
building with mosaic Hours. In 1874 the tomb of the 
liombard duke Gisulfo was discovered. Paulus Diaeonus 
was born at Forum Julii iu tlie 8th century ; and the 
actress Kistori is a native of Cividale. r<»[>uIatioii, 8200. 

CIVIL lAW. This jdirase, Jind its Latin equivalent ,/w.v 
eifilr, havo been used in a great variety of meanings. Jva 
civile was sometimes u.sed to distinguish that portion of the 
Ilomaii law which was the proper or ancient law of the eity 
ov state of Rome from ihvi jus (/rut I imij or the law common 
to all the nations comprising the Roman world, which was 
incorporateil with the former through the agency of the 
|)rietorian edicts. This historical di.stiiictioii remained as a 
permanent principle of divi.sion in the body of the Koman 
law. One of the first propo.sitioiis of the Institutes of 
Justinian is the following ; — “ Jusautein civile vcl gentium 
ita dividitur. Omnes populi (|ui legibus et moribus 
reguntur j»artini suo j»ropiio, ])artim cominuiii omnium 
hominum jure utuntur; nam quod (piisqm* jiopulus ipsi.sibi 
jus constitiiit, id ij)8ius civitatis projinum est, vc^caturque 
jus civile quasi jus proprium ipsius civitatis. Quoil vero 
naturalis ratio inter omnes homines constitiiit, id apud omnes 
per:eque custuditur, vocaturqne jus gentium quasi ipio jure 
omnes gente.s utuntur.” Tha jua (ft vfium of this passage is 
elsewhere identified with.///s so that the distinc- 

tion comes to be one between civil law and natural or 
divine law. The manicijial or private law of a state is 
sometimes described as civil law in distinction to public or 
international law\ Again the municipal law of a state 
may be divided into civil law arul criminal law. The 
yihrusc, however, is applied par cxirllenve to the system of 
law created by the genius of the Roman j>eoj>le, and hamled 
down by them to the nations of tlie modcni world. The 
civil law in tl.)!fflensc would be distinguished from the 
local or national law of modern states. In England recent 
^ changes have reduced the number of courts in which the 


principles of the civil law are recognized, but wc are still 
accustomed to say that the civil law has a certain limited 
application, and that the race of civilians or civil ja\\y -rs 
is not quite extinct. The civil law in this seii.se is fuitlier 
to be distinguLshed froi^i that adaptation of its prineq»li‘s 
to ecclesiastical purposes w’hich is known as the canon law, 
See Roman Law. 

CIVITA OASTEJ.LA^’A, a town of Italy, in the 
province of Rome, 17 miles E.S.E. of Viterbo, situated mi 
a volcanic plateau surrounded on all side.s but t.ne b} de» p 
ravines which send down their streanilet.s to the 'rifier. 
The road from Borghettn crosses the gorge by a niagniliceiit 
bridge, erected in 1712 by Cardinal Inijjcriali. Tlic town 
is a bishop’s see, and has a cathedral dating from 1210, 
with heaiiliful mosaics and an interesting cr}pt adorui'd 
by an altar piece of the 14th eeiitury. The citadel, whicli 
was founded by Alexander VI. and computed by Jau X., 
is used fur the incarceration of state pri.soiRTs. In the neigli 
buurliood are tlie rianains of the ancient eity of Falnium 
VtttiHj well known in connection with the stoiy ol ( aiiiillus 
and the schoolma.stcr ; ])urtu»ns of the ancient walls, gate- 
ways, and sepulchres are still to be seen at tlie edge of tlic 
ravine. About four miles to the we.st are tlie nindi iiioie 
extensive ruins of Fahrli iVr^c/, now known as 8ta Alaria 
di Fallen. They ])resent .some of the iikM iciiiaikable 
.specimens of ancient militaiy architecture now in e.Msteiice, 
consisting of walls nearly perfect, a large nvimbei ot square 
lowers in good pre.servation, and sevcial finely aii licd gate- 
ways. In the internal area tlie m(».^t iinpintant buildings 
area Roman theatre erected on Ktiiiscan ioviiuiath'ni', and a 
Lombard churcli i»f the I2lh ceiitiiiy (the Abbiului di Sta 
Maria). The population ul Civita Castellana is about 

CTVITA DJ rENX’K, an episcopal town of Italy, at tl:c 
head of a district in the province (J Abruzzo Vlteiime I., 
10 miles w’est of IWcara. lender the name of I’inna it 
wiis the chief city of the Veslini, and is celebrated in the 
history of the Social war for its ob.stinati* resistance to the 
Homan auuy by which it was besieged. It has still .•»ome 
remains of ancient buildings, and numerous inseriptioiis 
that attest its impoitancc, ami it is noted for the manu- 
facture of artilieial flowers, ropulatioii, 080O. 

(TVITA VEUClllA, a marilime city and ]»ort of tho 
Roman territory, which gives its name to a “ ddegatioii,” 
or jiruvince. It is the best and almost the only port mi 
the coast of the foimer territories of the cliurcli, and is about 
24 miles to the west of Rome. The eity ociujaes tlie site 
of the ancient Foitum Tf/Ac, so called tium a ]>al:ier whieli 
the Enijieror Tiajan built there, ’riiat ]>lace, whu h after 
Trajan had by means of an aqueduct brought good watei 
thither from the mountain of ’l\»lfo, aequiied eoiisideiable 
importance as the natural port uf Rome. Totila besieged 
it ; Marses recovered it ; but it was utti^rly ilestrosed in 812 
by the Saracens, who were then ravaging all that coast. 
I'he inhabitants lied to the neigliliouring mountains, but 
when Pope Leo IV. had uveieoiiie and diiveii away the 
Baracens, they letiirned to the old site, lebuilt the town, 
ami called it (’iv ita Vi’ccliia. Tlie articles exporti d fioin 
Civita Vecchia are timl>er, sulpliur, wool and silk, skins, 
decorative marbles, ami anehuvies. ’I'he imports eonsi.M 
of wines, forged iron, salt prov i.Moiis, stock-fi.^h, liian, 
woollen, and cotton cloths, silk.?, ci4lee, sugar, and 
general colonial jiioduce. The j»oit enjoyed under tlie JV'pe.s 
commercial freedom and sundry .special privileges. But 
its eoinmerce declined in recent times almost tc» /ero. 
Some little life is imparted to the ]»lace from its being a 
station for steamers on their way from Genoa and T.eghuin 
to Maples, and from the rcsidehee ot consuls of all nations. 
But the city, which apart from its territory has only 8143 
inhahitants, is a squalid-looking place. On the land side 
it is protected by fortifications once of considerable imptirl- 
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atice. Tho principal of these is the castle erected hy the 
architect Vaii’^.iUo fur l\)j)e Julius IL, after a desi<^ii 
attributed to Miclu'lan^elo, and by others to liraiiiaiite. 
In -he iiimiediate vicinity of this castle are the arsenal 
aud the b.i:,Mio (»r establishment for convicts. 

(JIj.\CK \1 ANN AN, a comity of Scotland, on tlie north 
bank ot the Kiver Korth, situated between TiG" 5' and 
14' N. lat., ami J ' 33' and 3' oG' W. long., is bounded 
on the S.W by the Forth, W. by Stirlingshire, N. and 
N.W. by IVrth^hire and a detached portion of Stirling, K. 
hy Fife, ami N.F. by a iletached portion of JVrth. Ft 
is the smallest eonnty in tho lliiitt*d Kingdom, is irregular 
in form, and occu[Mes an area of 47i square miles, or 30,477 
acres. Tho surf.ice of the county is varied in its character. 
An elevated ridgti rises on the west, and. miming through 
the initldle of the county, s[)reads itself gradually till it 
reaches the eastern boundary, skirting the alluvial or carse 
lam Is in the valleys of the Forth and of the Devon. Still 
further to tin* north, the Ochil Hills (the highest of which 
IS Ilencleucli, -3l‘»3 feet, al)ove Tillicoultry) form a very 
pietiircMjiui l.ind.sc.ipe, having their generally verdant sur- 
face broken by bold [>rojecting rocks ami deeply indented 
ravines. Tlui range forms a great igneons mound, develop- 
ing itself in ainygtlaloid felspar and [MUpliyry. and oeea- 
sionally in pentagonal columns of b-iN.iltic greenstone. It 
is used almost eiiLiriily for sheep fanning. 

'riiii .uily .streams worthy of notiee which traverse the 
county are the Devon and the rjaek or South Devon. The 
former, remarkable in the upper paiU <»f its course for its 
roinautie scenery, runs tlinmgh the county near the h ise 
(»f the Ochils, and falls into the Forth at the village of 
Cambiis. 'riie Dlack Dc\tMi ll«»ws westward in a direction 
nearly parallel to the Devon, and falls into the Forth iie.ar 
f ^laekniaiinan. Ft suppli.*'; inotiv(‘ ])ower to miuibers of 
mills and coal engines ; and its whole course is tiver coal 
strata, 'riie Forth is navigable as far as it forms tin; 
boundary of this ciniiity, and ships of hOO tons burden cun 
run up a^ far as Alh»a. 

'File sjiils of the aral»le land of (Jlackmaniiaiishire are in 
gmieral productive ami w»*ll cnltivaled ; thougli the 
gn-ater part of tlie elevated range which is inte rposed 
bet Wren tlie carse lamls (ui the Forth and the vale t»f 
Dt'Vufi at the base of the Oehil.^ on the iioitli eoii.si.->.t.s «»f 
iiifninr soils, often inennil>riit »)ii an impervious clay. All 
tin* Cl lips coinnionly r.iised in Scotland grow luxuriantly 
on both sides of tins tract, which also contains within itself 
a eon ’*nit;ra})l(* propoitioii of valuable st>il. According to 
the agrii ultiiral returns for l.*'7r) tin* area of lainl under 
cultivation in Clarkinannan is considerably above tlie 
average for Scotland, ami the average under corn is 7 ]>er 
rent, above the :ivt;r;ige of other comities. In inincral.s 
tin* comity is rieh. Jron-ore (h.einatite), copiM*i\ .silver, 
le.id, c'lbalt, and ar>enie have all bei-n diM-overed in 
small iju-intity in the ( )(liiD, betwe<*n Airthry and Dollar, 
fniri^tine js wrought to a considerable extent for the 
Di‘von iron-works, near ( Haekinannan. It is found either 
in beiD, or in «»blate balls imbedded in slaty clay, arnl 
yn l'D from twenty live to thirty per cent, of iron. Coal 
li a> been wrought for u[)Wards of two huii(.lre«l years in 
this < i)iinty. A coii-idi-rable proportion of the quantity 
ol»t lined is shijipi'd at Alloa for bireign ports. It is all 
bi: mill nous or coinrnon coal <if a good quality: no smithy or 
cikiM_rcoil has yet luien discovered. Fn 1»S71 there were 
111. 17 p'l-ions engaged in coal mining ami its adjuncts, 
'i’lie strat i w'hich compose the coal field are varietie.'. <jf 
s'liid .stone, .shale, lire-elay, and argillaceous ironstone. The 
great coal field of Seotlaml, ^A'hich pas.ses ii^a diagonal line 
from tin: months of tin*. Forth and Tay the lri.sh Sea, 
IS boiimliid by the Ochils; no coal lia.s been found to the 
north of them, except at Drora, in SutherlaridHhiro. 
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There is a considerable manufacturing industry ^n the 
county. Woollens are made extensively at tl'ill icon 1 try ; 
and at other [larts distilling, brewing, coopering, tanning, 
glass-blowing, and ship-building are carried on. In 1871 ' 
there were 41)52 persons engaged in curiiieCtioii with the 
woollen manufacture, or more than a fifth of the whole 
population. 

Among the antiipiities of Claekinannau may be mentioned 
the ruins of Castle (^iinpbidl, an old slat of the Argyll 
family, occu|iying a singularly wild ;;nd almost inaccessible 
situation, above the village of Dollar. It was burned by 
Montrose in IGtI. The tovver of Alloa, built [»rior to the 
year 1300, the residence of the Erskines, earls of Mar, now 
belonging to the representative of that noble family, is in 
good preservation. The tower of Clackmannan was Jong 
the seat of a lineal descendant of tfie Jlrmie family after 
the failure of the male line. 

According to the jiarli amenta fv return for 1873 (3ack- 
mannan county was divided among 1227 pnqirietors, the 
average si/e of the properties amounting to 24.i acres (that 
of all Scotland being 143), while the average value of the 
laml was £3, 4s. Gd. per acre (that of Seotlaml being FI) 
There were in thii same year 1137 properties of less than 1 
acre, 52 of 1 and under 10 acres, 20 of 10 and under 100, 
and 5 above 2000- the largi‘st amounting to G1G3 acres, 
tile property of the earl of Kellie. 

Clack man naii.shire sends a member to Farliainent coh- 
juiictly with the county of Kinro.ss and ce.rtain adjoining 
parishes. l>y the Ki*forin Hill, the i)arishes of Culross and 
'rulliallan, fiu’inerly conqirehended in the, county of l\'rth, 
Alva, formerly lieloiigiiig to Stirling, and tin*- IVrthshirc 
portion of Logie were included in thi parliamentary group, 
'file population of the county in ISGl was 21,450, and 
in 1871, 23,747, consisting of 11,555 males and 12,11)2 
fiMnale.s. The princijuil tofv'iis an* -^lina, p(qiulation 
1)000; Tillicoultry, 3700 ; Dollar, 2lot) ; and (Jackiiiaiin.iii, 
1300. 

CLAFHAUFiT, or Claikaut, A lkms-Claudf: (1713- 
17t>5;, a French iiiatliematii ian, was born on May 7,1713, 
at l*aris, where his father was a teaclii*r of inathcinatio. 
Under liis fatlioFs tuition he made so rapid progress in 
inatheinatieal studies, that in liis thirteenth >ear he read 
beforti tlie Frencli Academy an aecoiiiit of the properties 
of four curves which he had then iliscovercd. M’lien only 
sixteen, lie finislnal his tre-ili-^e on Cunrs of' JJouhh 
(hirvnturr, which, on its publication two years later, 
j>rocniv»l his admission into the A(aulemy of Seience.s, 
although even then he was below the legal age. In I73<i, 
together with liis friend Maiipertui.'^, he took [»art in the 
faimm.s expedition to |ja])land, which was uiulertakeii for 
the pnrpo.se of e.stiniating a degree of the meridian, and 
on his rLturn he published his treatise Sur In Jifjurc tie 
hi fvrn\ In his work on this subject he promulgated his 
tlK'oreiii in regard to the variation of gravity, wliich has 
been corrected by Sir O. Airy. He obtained an ingenious 
a]jpruxiniate solution of the problem of the three bodies ; in 
1 750 he gained the prize of the St Fetersbnrg Academy for 
hi.s treatise on the. Lunar Theory ; and in 1751) he calculated 
the perilu'lion of Halley’-, comet. (3airault died at J^aris, 
May 17, I7G5. 

CLAMKCY, a town of France at tl|T head of an arron- 
disseinent, in the dejKirtment of Nievre, at the cAiilluence 
of the ^\miie and lleuvron, 38 miles N.N.E. of Nevers. 

It has .some remains of it.s anciefit castle, and of the massive 
walFs by which it w*a.s formerly surrounded, several (lothie 
chiirelies, and a handsome modern chateau. TJiere are 
inainifacLures of woollen cloths, earthenwares, paper, and** 
leather, ami a considerable trade in wft^^and charcoal, 
priiieijially with Paris, by means of the Youiie. Populatioa 
in 1872. 4717. 
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CT.A^f. Thtj Gt)idttlic word daiul or claim (in Welsh, 
plant) siguiliift seed, and in a general sense children, 
descendants. In the latter sense it was used :us nne of 
iftany terms to designate groups of kindred in the tribal 
‘system of govenumint whiWi existed in Ireland and the 
llighlaSds of Scotland. Tlirongh Die latter country the 
word passed into the Knglish language, lirst in the speidal 
sense of the lligliland clan, alUu wards as a general name 
for a tribe or grouptuf kinsmen. The resnll.s of impiirit's 
into the tenure of land in dillerent countries ainl the 
ancient laws and institutiiais of Aryan nations, and the 
publication of various Celtic documents, [larticularly the 
ancient laws of Ireland and Wales, have thrown much 
light on the constitution of the dun system, and given to 
it a wider and iiuftu iint)ortant interest than it had hitherto 
possessed. * 

llefore the use of .surnames and elaborate written gene- 
alogies, a tribe in its deJinlTe sense was called a ///at/i, a 
word of wide aflinities, from a root to grow, to innl- 
ti[)ly, existing in all Knropr an languages. When the tribal 
system began to be brolv(!n n[» by c-nujuest and by the rise 
of towns and of territorial government, the iise<if a common 
suniaine furnished a new Ixmd for kee.ping up a coiiiumj- 
tion between kindred. The liead of a tribe or smaller 
group of kindred selected some aneestor and railed liimsrlf 
his ra, grandson, (»r a.s it has been anglicized 0 \ r.f/., 
Coiu%>hair (O’ (Jom>r), (hi Snillcahliaiu (O’ Sullivan). 
All his kindred ad<»i»ted tlic same name, the chief using no 
fore-name however. 'ITie usual mode of disHngiiisliiiig a 
p(‘rs(m before the introdnetioii of siirnajjies was to name 
his father and grandfalhe.r, c. 7 ., Owen, smi of Donul, son 
of Dermot. This natnraWy led some to form their surnames 
witli MaCy so?i, insteiul of ra^ L;raiulson, e.//., Mar Car- 
fhalithy son of (Utriharh (Abie (’artliy), Mac Iiual<lhrt\ son 
of liory (Macror.^;* ^ 1 ’oth metflods have b(*en followed in 
frchind, but in Scotland Mac came to be e.velusively used. 
'I’he adoption of .such genealogical surnames fo.stered the 
notmm that all who bore tlie same snrnanie were kinsmen, 
and Jienct! tlie genealogical term cla/iUy wliich properly 
means the descendants of some progenitor, gradually 
became .synonymous with tiiat/iy tribe, fiike all purely 
genealogical term.s, riaini may be used in the limited .sen.se 
of a particular tribe g(»vcrned by a chief, or in that of 
many tribe.s claiming ilescent from acomimm ancestor. In 
tlio latter sen.se it was synoiiynnms with .>//, .s/r;/, .seed, c.y., 
Sinl AlpiiiCy a great elan which inehuled tin* smaller clans 
• »f tlie A!a<;gregurs, Grants, Maokinnons, Alacnab.s, Alaephies, 
Mae(pi:ini»*s, and Abn*aulay.s. 

M’he clan .sy.^tem in llie nm.st arcliaic form of which we 
have any di liiiitti informal ion can ]»e best studied in the 
IrLsli tiiathy or tribe. Tliis consisted of tw'o classes : - -(1) 
tiibesnnm, and (*J) a miscellaneous class ot slaves, criminals, 
strangers, and tlieir diiscendunts. Tim llrst class inelmicd 
tribesimm by blood in the male line, including all illegiti 
niati^ children acknowdedged by their father.s, and tribesmen 
by adoption or sons of tribe.swanneu by strangers, foster sons, 
men who liad done .some signal sTvice to the tribe, and 
lastly the descendants of the second class after a certain 
number of geneiation.s. Each tuafh had a chief calleil a 
rhjy king, a word cognate with the Ganli.^h rh/-s i»r ri,r, the 
Latin rc<j-s or rc.r, and ^lie Old Norse rik-ir. Tlui tnbe.s- 
men foniUHl^.i number of (anninnnitii's, each of which, like 
the tribe itself, consisted of a liead, rcaim his kiiisiiieii, 
slaves, and other retainers. •Hiis was the 7 ///c, or sept. 
Ka(‘h of these occupied a certain part ot tin*, tribe land, the 
aniMe partj^eing cultivated und<‘r a sy.st(‘m of co tillage, 
tin ^ pasture land co-grazed aci’ording to certain custoiii.s, 
and tlm wood, boj^lpd mountains forming the rnarchland 
of the sept btdng the unrestricted common laud of the 
«ept. The sept was in fact a village community like the 
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liiissian miry or rather like the German t/ciftcltalc and 
»Swi.s.s j/Zme////, which Sir H. S. Alaine, AI. do Iai\i le\e, and 
others luive shown to liave juecctled in every Kiirojiean 
country the existing order of things as re.speet.s owm i^liip 
of land. 

What the sept was to the tribe, the hom»‘stead was to 
tlie sept. The head of a hoineMeatl was an a leprc- 
.vefilative freeman e.ipable of acting ,n a w iliii-.-.-, ei>ni- 
piirgatur, .md bail. These were \ery important lunclion.s, 
especially wlien it i.s borne in mind that the tribal Inmie- 
htead Was tlie home of many of tin* kinsfolk ot tlic head of 
the taniily as w'ell as of his (»wn chihlnwi. riie, dcM ent of 
property being according to a gavel kind cu.'^ti'in, it eon* 
.stantly hap[M.‘Med th.it when an ////rdied llu* .sliaie of hn 
properly which eac.li member of his ininieili.ite. family was 
entitled to receive w. IS not snllicicnt to ipialily him to bean 
airc. In this «*asc the family did m»t divide tin* inheritance, 
Imt remained together as “a j«»int and ninlivided I imiii.” 
one of tlie mein bi r.'s being tdectL-d chief of tin' family or 
Inni.sehohi, and in llii^ capacity enjoyed the right s a:.d 
privilegt'S of an atre. Sir If. .'s. Al.iiin* 1 ms liiiiMteii 
attentitui to this kind of fainil\ a.> .in important ff.iliire of 
tlie early inslilulii»n^ of all Ai van 11. it ions, lle.sidi* tin* 
“joint and iindi\ideil t.iniily ’’ tin h* was .mother kind of 
family which we might e.ill ‘‘tlic joint l‘aiiiil».” 'I’hi.'. w.is 
a partner.shi]» eomi)o^cd of tliice or lour iiiembers of .1 .'Cjit 
w]u»se individual we.illli wa^. not sutlu-n nt to (pi.iliiy each 
of them to be an an’c, but wliose joint wi altli jjiialitiid one 
of the cu jiarlnt'i's as he.id of the joint family to be one. 

So long as there W'a.s almiidaiice of lain 1 laeh f.iinily gi.i/ed 
its cattle upon the trilu^ land w'lthoiit le-tnction ; uncjnal 
increase of w'ealth ami grow ih of jiopul.itii.n iMtiiiari\ led 
toils limit.atioii, each hea«l of a lioineste.id being entitled 
to graze an amount of stock in [)ro[ioilion to liis we.ilth, 
llic size of Ids hoine'.te.id. and hisaeijinred po.-^itiou. d'he 
aralile land w’as no doubt applollcd .'iiiniMlIy at lir.^l , 
gradually, howe\er, ^om* of tin* iidicr fannlii's of tin' 
tril>e suceeeih’d in exadmg this e\di inge of allotments 
and cunvcrling p.nt of the common land into an 
est.ite in .sevralty. Sejits wen* at timt colonies of the 
tribe W'ldch .settled on tlie m.ircli land ; sillei war«b. tin.* 
<*onversioii <.)f p.iit ot the eoininoii lainl into an » -i.ttr 
in .scMalty enabhsl tin* family that anpiind it to b< 
come the ])arent ot a m \v sept 'I’lie .‘-ame process miglit, 
however, take place within a sept without dividini; it . in 
<»thei* words, .several nn'inbi is of tlie. srpt might hold part 
of the land of tlie sept .is sejiaiale edale. d’he pos*-)— i<.n 
of land in sevralty introduced an iiupoitaiit limtiintion into 
the ti ib:il .sy.stem-- it cn'.iti ilaii aristitcracy. An aiic wIio'm* 
family held the same l.md for tliree generations w.is e.dled 
a ila idly ur lord, of which laiik there wcic seveial gradft.s 
according to their wa altli 111 land and cli.itlel.'.. The 
whose we.dtli eonsi>ti'd in calth* only were called Ao/o’/^.s*, 
or cow a in of wliojii tin re were also .•^e\elal gi.nh", 
depending on their wealth in stm k. When a hofvn had 
twice tlm wealth of the lowe 4 class of jlaith he iiiiglit 
cnclo.se part of the Lind adj«»iiiiiig )iis lioiiso as a lawn ; 
thi.s wais the. tiist stej? towards his beciuiiiiig' wjhufh. The 
relations which subvi^ed betwei'u \]\c jf a if/tii ami tlie in') 
ains funned the nio^t cuii'Cis ]»ait of tlm C'eltie tribal 
.system, and throw a llood of liglit on the oiieiii of the 
feudal systi'in. Eveiy trilu sman witliout exception owe<l 
rci/slimc to the c/y, or chief, that is, Im wa.s bound to bi*coiH'* 
his rci/cy or vas.sal. This con.si.sted in p.iying the //-; a 
tribute in kind, for which thec»/A was eiititleil to n-ei ive a 
proportionate amount of slock w’ithout having to giv any 
bond for their retui^n, giving him 'service, c.7., in building 
his (I titty or stronghold, rea])iiig his harvest, keeping hl.-^ 
roads clean and in rej»air, killing wolves, and especially 
service in the field, and doing liim homage tliree timi's 
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while seateil every time he ma,dc his return of tribute. 
Paying the *'cafpr^' to the Highland cliiels represented 
this kintl of vas.sal:ige, a oApdark or heifer being in many 
cases the amount of food-rent paid by a free or mer ceiU, 
A tnbeMiiaii might, however, if ho pleased, pay a higher 
rent on receiving more stock txigether with certain other 
chattels for which no rent was chargeable. In this ease he 
entered into a contract, and was therefore a bond or dan' 
reife^ N^o one need have accepted stoiik on these terms, 
nor could he do so wilhont the consent of his sept, and he 
might free liimself at any time from his obligation by 
returning what he had received, and the rcnl due thereon. 

What every one was bimiul to do to his rhj, or t hief, he 
might do vt)luniarily to the Jhtith of his sejit, to any jfaith 
i»f tin* tribe, or even to one of another tribe. He might 
also become a l>ond rnh\ In either case he might renounce 
his ceileship by reiuriiing a greater t»r lesser amount (»f 
stock than what he had received according to the circum* 
stances under which lie terminated his vassalage. Incases 
of dis[)iitcd succession to the ehiefshij) of a tribe the rival 
claimants were always arixit)iis to gel as many as possible 
to become their vassals. Hence the anxiety of minor 
chieftains, in later times in the Highlands of ^5Cotland, to 
induce the cliiiisiiien to pay the where there 

ha[)penjd to be a doubt as to who was imtitled to be chief. 

The ette.et of the cu.dom of gavel kind was to ei|ualize 
the wealth of each and leave no one wealthy enough to be 
eliief. The “joint and nndiviilcd family,” and the forma- 
tion of “ joint families,” or gilds, was one way of obviating 
this result; another way was the custtuu ot tanistry. The 
headship of the trilie was practically confined to the mem- 
bers of ime family ; this was al.>o the case W’ith the head- 
ship of a sept. Soiii'.'tiiiics a son succeeded his father, but 
the rule was that the t;hlest and nit»st capable member of 
the that is tlu‘ relatives of the actual chief to the 

fifth degree,^ w'as selected during his lifetime to be his suc- 
cessor, — generally the elde^t surviving brother or son of the 
preceding chief. The man selectetl as siici’essor to a chief 

a trilie, or ehielLiin of a sept, was called the tanist, and 
should be “ the mo^t exiMTiciiced, the most noble, the iiio.st 
wealthy, th(! widest, tli'‘ mo>t leariiefl,the most truly popular, 
the most powerful To oppose, tlie most sttsidfast to sue for 
profits and [be siudj tor lo.^ses.’^ In addition to these 
^jII dities he should ))»• free from p'U'.sonal bleiiiishes and 
deformities, and of fit a_re to ]ca<l his tribe or sept, as the 
c:i-*a may be, to batth*.- So far as .si.-l('ctirig the man of 
the Avho sn[>poMd to pos.sesN all those tpialities, 

the olfice t)f eliicf of a tnl»e or chii ftain of a sept wtis 
elective, but as the//c////y/f’ was represented by four persons 
together with the cliief or chieflaiii, tlie election was ]*rac- 
tic.illy confined to one of the four. In ortler to .siqiport 
the dignity of the ehit f or chieftain a i'erlain portion of 
the tribe or se[»t land Nvas ottaclied as an apanage to the 
olfietj, this land, with the or fortitied resideiu’cs upon 

it, wtait to the siiccesv)!*, but a chiefs own proi)erty might 
be gavelleil. This custom of tanistry applied at first, 
[irobably to the stdectioii of the successors of a yfy, l>ut 
w'a> gradually so extemled that even a hu <in'e liatl a tanist. 

A sept miglit have only one jhiith, or lord, connected 
with it, or might havcj .several. It somiitimes happened, 
however, that a se^it might be so broken and rcfluced as 
not to have even one man qiialilh'd to rank as a Jlnitk 
The rank of a //////A de|»enfle'l upon the nnmleT of his ndles, 

~lt H H-ht 0) lii-n* Kivt-n uf UpiUny. if* 

ittth-r. iit from tlc.t iii lli-* inlioilu. tioii t'> llu- lliinl volume of tin* 

J.,u()snf rnbuid, ul. < li li.i' l-'-n follov^***! by «ir H. S. Manic 
in liis :i. . <.nnt of it in bis Enfirn IlUnni of h^^dutions, an<l which the 
wrib'T hi-licvfts to be erroTjeous. 

» It -.ho'iM abo be mentioned Ul^t illegitimacy was not a Inr. The 
.^f hamlfast/’ marnagf-s iii S<M)tlan»l were eligible to be chiclh, 
anil ♦•veil sonictirm's rlaiti!***! umlcr l»Mi*hil law. 
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that is, upon his wealth, 'fhe jiaitli uf a sept, and the 
highest when there was more than one, wuA' emnw Jinfy or 
head uf the sept, or as he was usually called in iScotlaiid. 
the chieftain. He was also called the j!ai(h geiljine, or head 
of the geiiji/ie, that is, the kriiFmen to the lilth degree from 
among whom should be chosen the tanist, and who accord 
ing to the custom of gavel-kind were the iniinediate heirs 
who received the personal property and were answ^erable 
for the liabilities of the sept. The fltitJui of the diflereiit 
septs were the vassals of the rhj^ or chief uf the tribe, and 
perfoJ inetl certain functions which were no doubt at first 
individual, but in time became the hereditary right of the 
sept. One of those was tJie office ^ of nuur, or stewurd of 
the chief’s rents, itc.;** and another that of aire tiiisit lead' 
ing aln'f or tauisfch^ a w’ord cognate with the Latin duns or 
t/ //./’, and Anglo-Saxon liere-^o//, leader of the ‘‘ here, or 
army. The taoimxh w’as leailer of the tribe in battle ; in 
later times the term seems to have been extended to several 
ulUccs t>f rank. 'Fhe ciulet of a Highland clan was always 
called the whicli has been Iranshited captain; after 

the cuiujiiest of Wales the same term, tf/irysamj^ was used 
for a ruling ]»rince. Slavery was very coiiimon in Ireland 
and Scotland ; in the furniBr slaves constituted a coinmun 
element in the stipends or gifts which the higher kings 
gave their vassal sub-rvgnlL Female slaves, wdio were 
emj)loy(‘d in the luuises of chiefs and flaiths in grinding 
meal with the liand-mill or (piern, and in other domestic 
Work, must have be**u very common, for the unit or stand- 
ard for estimating the wealth of a bo alre^ blood-fines, <te., 
was called a the value of wliich was three cows, 

but which literally meant a female slave. The descendants 
of those slaves, prisoners of wai*, forfeited hostages, re- 
fnge(‘s from other tribes, broken tribesmen, ite., gathered 
rouml the resiihmeeof the rhj vuidi flaiths^ at squatted upon 
their march-lands, forming a mijlltw. 'band of retainers 
whicli made a considerable element in the population, and 
one of the chief sources of the wealth of chiefs and 
The other principal source of their income was the food- 
rent paid by cc/Zc.v, and especially by the davr or bond 
rpilvs^ who were lienee called btftfhar/ui, from biad, fo(»d. 
ii flaith, but ind a might, if he liked, go to the house 
of his crUe and consume his fooil-nmt in the house of tlie 
latter. 

Under the iiillnence of feudal ideas and tJie growth of 
the modern views as to ownership of land, the chiefs and 
other lonls of clans claimed in modern times the rii-ht of 
bf.slownng the tribe land sxs furrnr, instead of stoek, and 
receiving rent not for cattle and other chattels as in fornier 
times, but i>r*i[>ortionate to the extent of land given to 
them. The ^/rc/vr-land seems to have been at first giM*ii 
upon the same terms lus ^w/rrcc-st«>ck, but gradually a 
system of sln^rt leases grew up; sometimes, too, it was 
given mortgage. In the Highlands of Scotland rr//c.s 
wdio received ^//vvvc-larid were called “ taksinen.” On the 
death of the chief or lord, his successor either bestowed the 
land upon the same iicrsoii or gave it to some other relative. 
In this way in each generation new families came int(^ 
possession of land, and others sank into tin: mass of mere 

• Tills is of foiiHiflenible iinjiortaiK'e in coiiiiwtion witli t-iirly 

Si'ottisli liislory. Ill the Irish jinnjils Ihe ri//, or chief of a great trihe 
{inttr tuath\ sur-h u,s of llo.ss, Mor.iy, yiirr, Ihiflian, Ac., is called a 
mor wner, or great vuipt. Soiiujiiiiie.s the same jierson^H calleil king 
alsfi ill tlir.M* annals. "J’hus FindUier,^ or Finlay, aoii of livad/in, the 
fiither of Shakos|)f*are’s Macbeth, '** called king of Moray in the Anvnh 
uf Uhtt^r^ am I mur inucr in the Arimils of Tvjlvpmuc.h, The term is 
nrvor found in Scottish charters, hut it occurs in tlie Hook of the Abbey 
of Deir in Hm hun, now in the library of th** laiivft*;sity of (’niii- 
bridge. llie Scotn’ king.s and their Kucceseors obviou.sly reganic<’ the 
chiela of the great trilies in ijueHtion merely a. tiieir ?«(W‘r.s, while theii 
tribe.snien only knew them as kings. Froiirrit^t^e “ mor-iiiaL-rslii|>s,” 
whn’h rorres|)oiided witli the ancient 7wcr tuatha^ came uiobt, if not 
all, the ancient S«'.ottish earldoms. 
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tribesmen. Sometimes a taksman ” succeeded in acquir- 
ing his land in* perpetuity, by gift, marriage, or purchase, 
or even by the “strong hand.” The universal prevalence 

exchangeable 'allotments, or the ruudale system, shows 
that do|rn to even cAnparatiVely modern times some of the 
land was still recognized as the property of the tribe, and 
was cultivated in village communities. 

The chief governed the clan by the aid of a council called 
the aabaid {sah^ a ^rop), but the chief exercised much 
power, especially over the miscellanous body of iiuii-tribes- 
men who lived on his own estate. This power seems to 
have o(|k^nded to life and death. Several of the JlaiHiSy 
perhaps, all heads of sQ|)ts, also possessed somewhat exten- 
sive powers of the same kind. 

The Celtic dr&ss, at Itjjist in the Middle Ages, consisted 
of a kind of shirt reaching to a little below the knees called 
a lenny a jacket called an and a garment called a brat^ 
consisting of a single piece of cloth. This wsls ap^tarently 
the garb of the airts, who appear to have been further dis- 
tiuguished by the number of colours in their dress, for 
we are told that while a slave had clothes of one colour, a 
rig tuaika^ or chief of a tribe, had five, and an ollamh and 
a superior king, six. The breeches was also kiiown, and 
cloaks with a cowl or hood, which buttoned up tight in 
front. The lenn is the modern kilt, and the brut the 
plaid| BO that the dress of the Irish and Welsh in former 
times was the same os that of the Scottish Highlander. 

By the abolition of the heritable jurisdiction of the 
Highland chiefs, and the general disarmanient of the clans 
by the Acts passed in 1747 after the rebellion of 1745, the 
clan system was practically broken up, though its iiilUiencc 
still lingers in the more demote districts. An Act was also 
passed in 1747 forbidding the use of the Highland garb 
but the injustice and im,;»ulicy ol^‘^llch a law being generally 
felt it was afterward.^'CjWahvl. (w. k. s.) 

CLAPAIiilDE, Jean Louis IIknk Antoine KmuTAun, 
(1832-1870), an eminent naturalist, was born at Geneva, 

^ April 24, 1832, and bclongejil to an ancient family of that 
city. His father was pastor of the parish of Chancy, ami 
Edouard’s early years were spent in that village. After a 
distinguished course at the classical college, the gymnasium, 
and the academy of his native city, ho repairetl in 1852 to 
the university of Berlin, and there devoted himself with 
self-sacrificing ardour to the study of medicine and the natu- 
ral sciences and the acquisition of the Germanic languages 
of Northern Europe. The direction of his investigations was 
greatly afi’oeted by J. Muller and Ehrenberg, the former of 
whom was at that period engaged in his important researches 
about the Echinoderms. In 1855 lie accompanied Muller 
to Norway, and there spent two months on a desolate reef 
that he might obtain satisfactory observations. The 
latter part of his stay at Berlin he devoted, along with 
Lachtnann, to the study of the Infusoria and llliizo])ods ; 
and their united labours resulted in an important publicn' 
tion which at once gave them rank among the chief 
zoologists of the day. In 1857 he obtained the degree of 
doctor, and soon after he was chosen professor of com- 
parative anatomy in the academy of Geneva. Hero ho 
continued to teach with ever growing acce])tanco ; and he 
even became a favourite of the general public, through his 
popular leeyircs. In f859 ho visited Eimlaiid, and, in 

* The foUowiiij; oatli was adoiinisterod at Fort William and other 
places in 1717 and 1748 : — ^ 

“ 1, [name], do swear, as I shall aiiswor to (1 (mI at tho preat day of 
judgment, that 1 have not, nor shall have, in iny posNOHsion any pun, 
Hwonl, pistol, ^r any arm whatsoever, and that 1 never use tartan, 
plai<}, or any part of the Highland garb ; and if I do so, may I he cursed 
in my undertakings, fa mily, and property, — may I never Ht‘e my wife and 
children, father, mnt)Mf|4r relations, — may I be killed in battle as a 
coward, and lie without Christian buHal in a strange land, far from the 
^ graves of my forefathers and kindre<l ; may all this come across mo if 
I break my oath. ” 


company with Dr Carpenter, took a voyage to the Hebrides ; 
and in 18G3 he spent some months in tlie Bay of Biscay. 
On the appeamnee of Darwin’s work on the On)/ in vj 
Species, he adopted his theories and publislied a valuable 
series of articles on the subject in the Jtevue Gennanu/ne, 
1861. His enofinoiis activity might seem to indicate 
vigorous health ; but he was a martyr from the year 1854 
to a painful affeetion of the heart, which caused excessive 
palpitations, frequently accompanied by spitting of blood. 
During 18G5 and 18G6 he was quite incajuible of work, and 
he determined to pass the winter of 18GG-7 in Naples. The 
change of climate produced some amelioration, and the 
patient’s indomitable energy was attested by two elaborate 
volumes on the Annelidie of the Gulf. He again vi.sited 
Naples with advantage in 18G8 ; but in 1870, in.^tead of 
recovering as before, he gn‘W worse, dropsy set in, and 
on the 31st of May he died at Siena on his way lioinc. 
Moddst and retiring, he wa.s at the same time geiieioiis, 
hospitable, and lielpful ; and in spite of liis physical 
weakness, he disphiyeil remarkable spirit in the political 
disturbances of Geneva. A certain bluntness of ex[»rL*.s^iun 
sometimes made him fail of court e.^y in debate, and he ciuild 
be pitilessly severe in Ins rriticism where he tlnaight severity 
was deserved ; but he was at the same time strikingly 
free from uncharilableness, jealousy, or resentment. JJis 
library was bequeathed to his native city. See the notice 
of his life by Henri de Saussnre in the 42(1 vol. of the 
Archives ties Sciences phf/sitpirfi it 7/o/a/Y/As (lUbliulhnpie 
Univ. et Hevuo Snisse), Geneve, 1871. 

Ilrsitlcs the works aheady iiu utioiictl his i‘ontiiljiitions 

toscii'iiro arc: — “ UcIht Actiiiophi}s I'.iclihoi nii," in }i]{i\\vi\Arrh. 
fur AmUoinic, 1855; “Sur l.i ihroiie «hi hi ftn'iiiatioii ilt* rtKnl’/’ in 
Anh, drs aSci,, “ AiiatDiiiic uiul Kiil'.i ickrlunj^s gcs«*hif)»ii' (In 

N(‘ritiiia llnviatilis,*' in Alullrr’s J /•»//., isr>7 ; vjiiious pii]>ns in 
iv^'ani t(» hinocular vision in the Arch, ifrs Art., 18.^)8 and ; 

“Ziir .Morph(dogie dn* XusanininifroM'l/tfii Au^^n hei dni ArtliiopM- 
(l(jn** in Ziilsch. Jur irissr}i-.srh. I8d0 ; Ptchrrchc.H antit. .suc 

lr.t OlufodiHes, (Jen., 18d'J ; Ji*rh. sur Vtvolufton ties Arnupitrs, 
which obtaiiK'd tlic ^^>1(1 medal «>f the Ulm lit So«ietyof Aits 
uinl Seienees ; livohnrht. vht r mtt. und A)itn’ir/.'rlitnijsfjrsi'h. ll'tr- 
hrllosrr Thirrc an drr Kiidr t/* r XonniDidir, iStJIl; “ I )o hi myopic," 
in Arr/i. drs Aci., ISOS; “SUuli»n an Akaiidrn," in /ntsih. Jur 
IViss. Ztttd,, IHfiS ; and “ J 1 e4t>lo;;isr-lie I ' I'terHiieli. iiher d» ii 
Ih'Lj‘’nwtiim (Luiiihri< ns lerrcKtris)" in do., 18(18. He leiL in AISS 
Jir'Jicrrhrs .sue hi structmc ilrs Aiinrl itha sulmfitirrs. 

CLAITEBTON, HL(Jir (1788-1827), an African 
traveller, was born in 1788 at Animn, Duinfriesshiie, 
where Ids father was a snrgi^ou. In his ycaitli lie gaine(l 
.some knowledge of practical mathematics and navigation , 
ami while still vtuy young he. was ap]>rcnticed (»ii b(»ard a 
vessel which traded between Ijv:‘rpool and North i^mcri(■a. 
After having niade se\eral voyages ataifss the Atlantic, lie 
w’a.s inqircssed fur the navy, in whicli, luiving a little 
inlluom;u and much intelligence and physical vigour, he 
soon rose to the rank of niidshijumiii. He acted as drill 
sergeant in tlio “ Asia,” the llag-shi]) of Vice-Admiral 
Cochrane, and W’as i»roiuoted to the rank of lieutenant, and 
to the coininaiul of a schooner on the ( anadian Jakes. In 
the year 1817, w'hcn the llotilla an the lakes was dismantled, 
ho returned to liis native country on halt j>ay. 

In 1820 Clapiiertoii nnioved to Kdinburgh, where he 
contracted an inlimaiy with Dr Oudney, who first awoke 
his interest in the cause in which both were destined to 
perish. After the rcliirn (»f Cajdain Lyon, the British 
Government having determined on equipping a seeoml 
expedition for the purpose of exi>loring Northern Africa, 
I Dr Oudney w\a8 appointed to proceed to Bornn as consul, 
and Clapperton ami Colonel Denham W’ere added to the 
party. From ’JVipoli, early in lii22, they set out south- 
ward to Murzuk, ’and from this point Cla])pert(m ami 
Oiulney travelled westward into the country of the Tuaricks, 
as far as Glimat, IT E. long. On the 17th February 
1823 they reached Kouka the capital of Borim, where they 
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wore well received by the sultan ; and after remaining here 
till the i4th December they again set out for the purpose 
of exploring the courae of the Niger. They arrived in 
safety at Murmur, whore Oudney breathed his last in the 
arms of his companion. Clapperton, however, penetrated 
aloiio as far as Sackatu, 13^ N. lat. and E. long., 
where he was obliged to stop, though the Niger was only 
five days* journey to the west. Worn out with travel he 
returned to Kouka, where he again met Denham. The 
two travellers then set out for Tripoli, and thence proceeded 
to England, whore they arrived on June 1, 1826. An 
account of the travels of Denham, Clapperton, and Oudney 
was [tublLshed under the title of The Narrative of Travels 
and Discoveries in Norihem and Central Africa in the years 
1822-24. 

Tmmodiatcly after his return Clapperton was raised to 
the rank of commander, and sent out with another expedi- 
tion to Africa, lie set sail in August 1825, in company 
with Captain Pearce, Mr Dickson, Dr Morrison, and liichard 
Lauder, wlio acted as his servant. On this occasion he 
landed at Badagry in the Bight of Benin, and immediately 
commenced his journey into the interior, along with 
Lander, Captain Pearce, and Dr Morrison. The last two 
soon fell victims to the hardships of the journey ; but in 
January 1826 Clapperton reached Katuiiga, the capital of 
Yaribii, and soon afterwards crossed the Niger at Broussa, 
the spot where Mungo Park met his untimely fate. In 
Jidy he arrived at Kano, a city which he had previously 
visited. Hero ho left his servant with the baggage, and 
proceeded alone to Sackatu, intending to proceed to 
Timbiictu. The sultan, however, detained him, and being 
seized with dysentery he died at Sackatu on the 13th April 
1827. His Journal was pviblished by Lauder, who also 
wrote a work entitled Records of Captain Clappertmih last 
Expedition to Africa^ which appeared in 1830, in 2 vols. 
12mo. 

CLARE, a maritime county in the south west of Ireland, 
in the province of Munster, bounded N.W. by the Atlantic, 
S. by the estuary of the Shannon, S.E. and N.E.by Limerick, 
Tip]»erary, Lough Dearg, and Galway, having an area of 
1293 square miles, or 827,994 acres. 

Although the surface of the county is hilly, and in some 
parts even mountainous, it nowhere rises to a groat eleva- 
ti(m. Much of the wosteru barouies of ^loyarta and 
Ibrickan is com{)oscd of bog land. Bogs are frettueut also 
in the mountainous districts elsewhere, except in the lime- 
stone barony of Burreii, the inhabitants of some parts of 
which supply themselves with turf from the op])osite shores 
of Conuemara. Generally speaking, the eastern parts of 
the county are mountainous, with tracts of rich pasture 
land interspersed ; the west abounds witli bog ; and the north 
is rocky and best adapted for grazing sheep. In the 
southern part, along tlie banks of tlie Fergus and Shannon, 
are the bands of rich low grounds called corcasses, of 
various breadth, indenting the Jantl in a great variety of 
sha]>es. They are composed of deep ricli loam, and are 
distinguished as the black corcasses, adapted for tillage, 
and the blue, used more advantageously as meadow laud. 

The coast is in general rocky, and occasionally bold and 
]>recipitou3 in the extreme, as may be observed at the 
picturesque clifls of Moher within a few miles of Ennistymon 
and 'Lisdoonvarna, which rise per])endicularly at O’Brien's 
tower to an elevation of 680 feet. The coast of Clare is 
indented with several bays, thechief of which are Ballyvaghan, 
Li.scaiinor, and Mai bay ; but from Black Head to Loop 
Head, tliat is, along the entire western boundary of the 
county formed by the Atlantic, there is nt safe harbour except 
Lisciinnor Bay. The county possesses only one largo river, 
the Fergus ; but nearly 100 miles of its boundary-line are 
washed by the River Shannon, which, after almost dividing 


Ireland from north to south, and dispensing, its bounties to 
the adjoining counties of Roscommon, Leicrim, Longford, 
Westmeath, Galway, King’s County, Kerry, Tipperary, and 
Limerick, enters the Atlantic Ocean between this county ^ 
and Kerry. The numerous bays and Vireel^s on bo^h sides 
of this noble river render its navigation safe in every wind ; 
but the passage to and from Limerick is often tedious, and 
the port of Kilrush has from that cause gained in import- 
ance. The River Fergus is navigable irom the Shannon to 
the town of Clare, which is the terminating point of its 
natural navigation, and the port of all the central districts 
of the county. A railway traverses Clare county via 
Ennis, connecting Limerick with Athenry and Galway. 

There are upwards of one hundred lakes and tarns in the 
county, of which the largest are Loughs 6’Grady, Gmueg, 
Tedane, Inchiquin, Inniscronan, and Cloulea ; but they are 
more remarkable for picturesque beauty than size or utility, 
with the exception of the extensive and navigable Lough 
Derg, formed by the River Shannon between this county 
and Tipperary. 

Although metals and minerals have been found in 
many place.s throughout the county, they do not often 
show themselves in sufficient abundance to induce the a]>pli- 
cation of capital for their extraction. The principal metals 
are lead, iron, and manganese. Lead mines were recently 
worked at Kilbricken in the barony of Bunratty (aboijLt six 
miles from Ennis), and at Aiiuaglough. The Milltown 
lead mine in the barony of Tulla is probably one of the 
oldest mines in Ireland, and at one time, if the extent of 
the ancient excavations may he taken as a guide, there must 
have been a very rich deposit. The richest lead mine 
worked in recent times is that of Ballyhickey, about two miles 
fri>in Kilbricken. Copi>er pyrites occurs in several parts of 
Burren, but in small quantity. Coal exists at Labasheeda on 
the right bank of the Shannon, but^'the seams are thin. 
Limestone occupies all the central and northern parts of 
the county in a tract bounded on the S. by the Shannon, 
on the £. by a line running parallel with the Ougaruee 
River to Scariff Bay, on the N. by the mountain of Talla 
and the confines of Galway, on the W, by Galway Bay and 
aline including Kilfenora, Corofin, and Ennis, and meeting 
the Shannon at the mouth of the Fergus. Within half a 
mile of the Milltown lead mine are immense natural vaulted 
passages of limestone, through which the River Ardsnllas 
winds a singular course. The lower limestone of the 
eastern portion of the county has been found to contain 
several very large deposits of argentiferous galena. Flags, 
easily quarried, are procured near Kilrush, and thinner 
flags near Ennistymon. Slat(BS are quarried in several 
places, the best being those of Broadford and Killaloe, 
which are nearly equal to the finest procured in Wales. 
A species of veiy fine black marble is obtained near Ennis ; 
it takes a high polish, and is free from the white spots with 
whicli liie black Kilkenny marble is marked. 

The mineral springs, which are found in many places, 
are chiefly chalybeate. That of Lisdoonvarna, about eight 
miles from Ennistymon, has long been celebrated for its 
medicinal qualities. There are chalybeate springs of less 
note at Bcool, Cciheen, Kilkisheu, Burren, Kilcorau, 
Broadford, Lahinch, Kilkee, Kilrush, Killadysart, and Cos* 
sino, near Miltown Malbav. Sprib^^s called by the people 
“ holy ” or “ blessed” wells, generally mineral waters, are 
common ; but the belief in t^heir power of performing cures 
in inveterate maladies is neVrly extinct. 

The Atlantic Ocean and the estuary of tlie Shannon 
afford many situations admirably adapted *toT sumpier 
bathing-places. Among the best frequented of these locali- 
ties are Burren, Miltown Malbay, one of the best 
beaches on the western coast, Lahinch, about two miles 
from Ennistymon, and near the interesting cliffs of Moher, 
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,^hioh kas a magnificeut beach, on Ligcannor Bay, and 
forms a deligntful summes residence, Kilkee, perhaps the 
most fashionable watering-place on the western coast of 
9 Ireland, and Eilruhh on Shannon estuary. 

Th%soil ana sufface or^ho county is in general better 
adapted for grazing than for tillage. Agriculture is 
in a backward state, there not being a fifth part of 
its area under cultivation. In 1870 the acreage of the 
■county under croj^s amounted to 147,062 acres, and in 
1875 little advance had been made. The number of acres 
under the principal crops in these two years stood as 
follows : — 

Turnips 

Oats. Wheat. Potatoes, and other Meadow. 

Green Cropa 

1870 18, *6 7828 33,107 9,764 73,429 

1875 17,354 3^6 28,459 10,411 84,927 

As regards live stock the same stationary condition of its 
^ricultural industry will be apparent from the following 
figures : — 

Iloi-sea 

Cattle. Sheep. ri»;s. and Poultry. 

MuIum. 

1870 100,839 16,100 24,771 6601 ‘284..^»51 

1875 100,405 13,459 21,413 6989 323,635 

As regards the property in the county, the laud in 1874 
was divided among 1025 cCeparate owners, of whom 243 
posgessed less than one acre, and 782 one acre and upwards. 
Twelve propnetors owned more than 10,000 acres each, the 
most extensive demesnes being iu the hands of Lord 
Leconiieid, with 37,292 acres ; the marquis of Conyugham, 
with 27,613; E. P. Westby, 25,779; Lord Iiichiquin, 
20,321 ; Colonel Vandcleur, 19,790 ; and the lion. 0. W. 
White, 18,266. The ^alue of the land was at the same 
date rated at an average of 8s. 3d. per acre, while that of 
all Munster won Xlm, 2d. ^ 

There are no. ovtexisive manufactures iu the county 
of Clare, although flannels and friezes are made for 
home use, and hosiery of various kinds, chiefly coarse- and 
s atrong, is made around Corofin, Eunistymon, and other 
places. The Shannon, west of Scattcry Island, and 
the sea along the coasts, are good fishing stations, 
abounding with cod, haddock, ling, sole, turbot, ray, 
mackerel, and other fish, but the rugged nature of the 
coast and the tempestuous sea greatly hinder the opera- 
tions of the fishermen. Near Puoldoody is the great 
Burren oyster bed tsalled the Bed Bank, where a large 
establishment is maintained, and from which a constant 
supply of the excellent Bed Bank oysters is furni.shed to 
the Dublin and other large markets. Crabs and lobsters 
are caught on the shores of the Bay of Galway in every 
creek from Blackhead to Ardfry. The salmon fishery of 
the Shannon is very considerable, and eels, which abound, 
in every rivulet, form an impoitaut article of consumption. 

The population of the county shows a reinarkablu 
decrease within the 30 years between 1841 and 
1871, although, after all, this is exceeded by the neigh- 
bouring counties of , Cork, Limerick, and Tip^ierary. In 
1841 the inhabitants numbered 286,394 ; in 1851, 212,440 ; 
in 1861, 166,305; and in 1871, 147,864. Of these 
' 144,440 were Koman Catholics, 8027 Episcopalians, 220 
Presbyterians, and 177 of other denominations. In 1874 
there were ^709 persoi^ who had obtained parochial relief 
throughout the year, while during the twenty-four years 
ending 1875 there had emigij|ted from the county 90,154 
persons. At the date of the last census (1871) 64,566 
persons could read and write, and 15,972 could read but 
could not ll^ite ; and 4432 were returned as speaking Er.se 
only. There were 12 superior aud 253 primary schools 
in the county. prinoi^ial towns in Clare are Ennis, 
|)opulation (1871) 6503; Kilrush, 4424; and Kilkee, 
^ 1600, The county returns three members to the Imperial 


Parliament, — two for the county and one for the borough 
of Ennis. 

The county of Clare, which is divided into 1 1 baronies, 
contains 80 parishes, and includes the diocese of Kilfenoru, 
the greater part of Killaloe, and a very small portion 
of the diocese of Limerick. It is within the military 
district of Cork, with barracks for infantry at Clare Castle, 
Ennis, Killaloe, and Kilrush, and for artillery iu the forts at 
Scattery Island, Douuaha, Kilcredano, Black water, and 
Kilkerrin. The assizes are hold at Ennis, where the county 
prison, the county infirmary, and the distrust lunatic 
asylum are situated. There are eight poor law unions. 

This county, together with some of the neighbouring 
district, was anciently called Thomond or Tuadrnuin, that 
is, North Munster, and formed part of the monarchy of the 
celebrated Brian Boroihme, who held his court at Kincora 
near Killaloe, where his palace was situated on the banks 
of the Shannon. The site is still distinguished by extensive 
earthern rami>art.s. Settlements were eifccted by the 
Danes, and in the 13th century by the Anglo-Normans, 
but without permanently uifecting the possession of the 
district by its native proprietors. In 1543 Murrogh 
O’Brien, after dispossessing his nephew, and vainly 
attempting a rebellion against the English rule, proceeded 
to England, and .submitted to Henry Vlll., re.signing his 
name and possessions. Jlesurni received them back by an 
English tenure, together with the title of earl of Thoinoiul, 
on condition of adopting the English dress, manners, and 
customs, and maintaining no kcrn.s or gallowglasscs. 1 n 
1565 this part of Tlnunond (sometimes called O’Brien’s 
country) was added to Cunuixught, and made one of the six 
new counties into which that pn)vinco wa.s divided by »*^ir 
Henry Sidney under the Act 11 Eliz. c. 9. It was then 
named Clare, probably from the name of an English 
adventurer, Thomas de Clare, who obtained a grant from 
Henry III. of all the lands lie should conquer from the 
Irish, and whose family fur some time maintained a 
precarious position in the district. In 1602 the county 
was re-annexed to ^liiiister. ’I'lie O’Briens and other nai i> e 
chieftains had many lierce c(»utests to preserve their 
independence against the Anglo-Norman and English 
fidventurers, aud generally succeeded in maintaining their 
IKisitioii as native kings and chieftains of Thuiauud. From 
some cause or other the com}>arutjve immunity of Clare in 
ancient times from foreign rule and settlement, and from 
absenteeism, has proved of doubtful advantage to its modern 
condition. The chief ancient families of note in the dis- 
trict were the 0’Brien.s, now repre.scnted by Lord Inchiquiu 
of Dromoland, the Maciiamaras, and the O’Loghlens. 

The county abounds with remains of antiquities, both 
military and ecclesiastical. There still exist above a 
hundred fortified castles, several of which are inhabited. 
They are mostly of sikjiII extent, a largo portion being 
fortified dwellings, 'rhe c hii*f of them is Bunvatty Castle, 
built iu 1277. Baths or Danish forts are to be found in 
every part. They an; generally circular, com|)oscd either 
of large stones without mortar, or of earth thrown uji and 
surrounded by one or more ditches. The list of abbeys and 
other religious 1 k)U.sc.s formerly flourishing hero (some now 
only known by name, but many of them surviving in ruins) 
comprehends upwards of twenty. The must remarkable are 
— Quin, considered one of the finest and most perfect 
specimens of ancient monastic architecture in Ireland; 
Corcomroe ; Ennis, in which is a very fine window of uu- 
conimonly elegant workmanship ; and those on Inniscattery, 
or Scattery Island, in the Shannon, said to have been 
founded by St Senftnus. On the same island there is a round 
tower, and also the ruins of what are called the seven 
churches. It is called Holy Island, and is still one of the 
most popular burial-places in the county. Four other round 
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lowers are to be foumi in various stages of preservation — 
at Druiucliffe, Dysert, Kiliiby, lunl Inniscaltra. The 
cathedral of the diocese of Killaloe, at the town of that 
name, is a plain massive buililing originally erected in 
1160 ; ami near it are the ruins of the mausoleum of Brian 
Boroilime. Cromleclis are found, cliielly in the limestone 
rooky district of Biirren, though there are some in other 
baronies. That at Ballygaiuior is formed of a stone 40 
feet long and 10 broad, 'fhe celebrated tomb of Conan, 
on Mount CalluLi, is still extant. 

CLARE, John (1706 -1864), conmionly known as ‘‘ the 
NorLhani[»tonshire Teasant Poet,” was the son of a farm 
labourer, and was born at llelpstone, near Peterborough, 
on 1 3th J uly 1703. At the age of seven he was taken from 
school to tend sheep and geese ; five years after he wrought 
on a farm, paying with his own meagre savings for the edu- 
cation ho reeidved in the evening. He endeavoured to enter ^ 
a lawyer s ollice but failed, studied algebra, and fell in love, 
became a pot-boy in a public-house, and sub.setpiently was 
apprenticed to a gardener, from which t‘ini)loyinent he ran 
away. Among the neighbours l)is iiiauiiers and habits 
in.iile an unfavourable impression. He enlisted in the 
militia, tried camp life witli g[[>sies, and wrought as a lime 
burner in 1817, but the following year ho was obliged to 
acce[)t parisli relief. In 1820 appeared his Pot ms Descrip- 
tive of Rural Life ami Scetierf/, which wore very indulgently 
received, and the year following his Vilhuje Minstrel and 
(tthef Pot ni.iV/iii’ii published. He was greatly patronized ; 
lame, with many curious visitors, broke the tenor of his life, 
and dangerous habits were formed. From suKsciiptions he 
became possessed of X 15 aimu.illy, a sum far beyond wliat 
ho had ever earned, but new wants made his income iu.suf- 
ficitmt, and in 1823 lie nearly peimile.s.s. His next | 
Volume, the IS/upfienfs Calendar^ 1827, met with little ' 
success, wiiich Nvas in)t inertnised by liis hawking it himself. 
As he wrought again on the fields Ins health improved ; but 
farm operations being uiihucci'ssful he w'as as dull as a fog 
in Xc)veinber,’' and became seriously uinvell. Although a 
noble jKitron ]U*esented liiju with a new cottage and a piece 
of ground, (3are W'as full of angviLli to leave thc“t)ld 
home of homes.’* Tlie leiiioval to Xortlilionmgh was his 
culmiuating })eriod, and gradually his mind gave way. 11 is 
last and best wrurk, the Rural J///.nv, published in 1835, 
W'as noticed by ('liristoplier North** alone. Bursts of 
insanity foUow'ed, of which he liad for some time sliow'ii 
symptoms; and in .Inly l.>37 he was kept in confinement, 
and was sulKseipieiitly h>«lncd in Northampton General 
Lunatic Asylum, w'liero lie died Afay 20, 1861, *rije 
neglect of friends and relatives to visit liim, together with 
the non-succes.s of his later poems, preyi'd heavily upon his 
mind. In the a.syliim lie [>eniied his most thrilling poem, 
beginning — “ I am ! yet what 1 am who cares or kiiow’s ?** 
In its exceeding sadness of thought tliere is suljlime fe.eliiig, 

a strain of divine music in the wail of woe, — and the 
poet lunged to 

“Slfcp as T iaelulJhood .swri tly slcjit 
Full of high lliouglits, uiiIkuii. So ]i L me lie, 

The grass below, above the vaulted .sky.” 

Clare was one of our mo.st uneducated poets, and sung 
from the fulrie.ss of hi.s heart ; lie is one of England’s 
hweetest singers of iiatiin;, wli(».-.e thoughts ** gild life*s 
brambles with a flow'er,'* and who.se songs w't re gathered 
Irom the ficld.s. ^laiiy of his sonnets, which di.sjday great 
]»owcr of word-painting, are sweet as ** siiti.sliine in summer 
dream.” liis ballads and love-.songs are wild flowers 
.strewn at will, which “ art and fa.shion fling as w'ecds aw'ay,” 
and lii.s Ktvrnitt/ of Nature^ and First Jjorts Jlccollectams 
di.splay deftness »>[’ touch, pa.storal beauty, and genuine 
jxietic ability All his bjve and genius w'ere show'ered on 
beautifying the rural scenes and humble incidents of his 


surroundings. His poems, drawn with a delicate band, are 
those of a keen observer, but tljey greatly w4tit that vigour 
which is essential tt) popularity ; in his own words, “ the 
tide of fashion is a stream too strong for ^storal brooks thift 
gently flow and sing.** • ^ ^ ^ 

Sfic the Life of John Clare by Frederick Martin, 1865, and Life 
and Iteinuins of John Clare, byJ. L. Olierry, 1873, llio latter of 
which, though not so complete, conlains some of the puut'.s asylum 
ver.se8 and ) uo.se fnignients. ^ 

CLARENDON, Edwaud Hydk, first Eakl of (1609 
1674), historian and statesman, born at Diutoii in 
Wiltshire, on the 18th February 1609, was the third son 
of Henry Hyde, a gentleman belonging to an ancient 
Cheshire family. The profession first chosen for him was 
the church ; and cunseipiently, after bt*ing educated at 
home by the vicar of the parisli to the ago of fhirteen,^ 
ho W'as sent to Magdalen College, Oxford. But his eldest 
brother having died young, the death of his second 
brotlior in 1625 left him heir to his fathers estate; and the 
law being now considered a more ajipropriate profession, 
he was entered at the Middle Temiile by his uncle, 
Sir Nicholas Hyde, then treasurer of that society. At the 
age of twenty he married a daughter of Sir George Aylifle ; 
but in six months he was left a widower ; and three years 
later he took as his second wife a daughter of Sir Thomas 
Aylasbury, Master of Re(|ucsts. 

While yet a young man Hyde had the happiness, as he 
boasts in his autobiography, of being admitted into the 
mo.st brilliant literary society of liis time. Among poets 
he knew Ben Jonson, Waller, and Carew; he was ac- 
cpiainted with Selden, and with nearly every other scholar 
of eminence in his day ; and he Ifad a rare opportunity of 
acquiring, from the convemation of the subtle and impartial 
(fiiilliugworth and the outspoken but liberal-minded 
Hales, a bieadth of synipafliy whi<iU miliappily his natural 
temper and the rough pressure of the times combined to 
prevent him from ever displaying. The brilliant, tender- 
hearted Falkland also was his most intimate friend. And, , 
fortunately for his professional advancement, besides 
possessing considerable family iiiHuence, he enjoyed the 
favour of Laud, who, as commissioner of the treasury, 
regularly cousiiltcd him iu regard to mercantile aflairs. 

Wlum, therefore, in April 1610, Hyde took his seat in 
the l^liort Parliaiueut as representative of Wootton-Basset, 
he was already known as a lawyer of mark. During its 
se.ssion of barely three w'ecks, he made himself prominent 
as a zealous sup[)orter of the popular party ; and his inaidtu 
s[)eecli consisted c»f a vigorous attack u[)on the Eail 
MarshaFs Court, which liad become m)turious for the savage 
manner in which it resented the least affront offered to a 
man of rank. 

In the Jjong Parliament (in which be sat us member for 
Salta.sh) liis zeal for reform wa.s at first in no degree 
diminished. He effected the final overthrow of the Earl 
MarshaFs Court. He sat as chairman of the committee 
which collected evidence against the Councils of York and 
of the Marshes, and of the commit tee wdiich was apjiointed 
to con-sider the advisability of remodelling the government, 
of the church. He vent entirely with the popular party 
in their condemnation of ship-money ; and it was largely 
through tile earnest speech which H^^do delivered against him 
that Lord Kee{)er Finch was driven into ex^le. When, 
however, Episcopacy was threatened, and it became ajiparcnt 
that the popular leaders i^ere not to be satisfied with 
merely temporary reform, but were resolved on gaining a 
perinaneut triumph, Hyde, in ])erfcct accordaiidc with both 
his religiou.s and his political principles, went over to Hie 
royalist party. He uttered an open atiijetormined protest 
against the Grand Romonstrance, and drew up an answer 
to it which was adopted and published by the king, and 
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which pfocuri^ for him the offer of the p(Kst of solicitor- | 
general. This he declined ; but he complied with the 
lequest that he would watch over his Majesty’s interests in 
•the House of Cgmhjons, in ^conjunction with Falkland and 
Colept^per. The king’s deepest policy, however, was not 
disclosed to him, and there is no reason to doubt that the 
arrest of the live members surpi-ised him as much as he 
professes. After th,e retreat of Charles from Tjundon, Hyde 
remained for some weeks in his scat in the Commons, 
maintaining constant but secret communication with the 
court ; but in May, having been summoned by the king, 
and being besides .ilarmed for his own safety, he lied to 
York. In March Ib Rl he was made chancellor of the ex- 
chequer. lie was also chosen one of the royal commi.s- 
sioners at Uxbridge, atid was employed in many other 
matters of importance ; and the most persuasive and 
dignified of the state papa.«? on the royalist side arc from 
his pen. 

in 1 ()4 5, after the final ruin of the king’s cause at Niiscby, 
Hyde was api>ointed, with FiOrd Capel, Lord Iloptoii, and 
Sir John Colepepper, to watch over the safety of the prince 
of Wah's, In the spring of tlie next year they were com- 
pelled to take refuge in Scilly, whence, after six weeks’ 
stay, they ])assed to Jersey. Soon the prince was called 
by liii mother to Paris, against the will of the council, 
iion« of whom accompanied him except CuJcpc])per. Hyde 
resided at Jersey for nearly two yt*ars, solacing himself 
by studying the Psalms and recording the meditati<ms 
which they suggested, and also by eoinposing the first 
four l) 0 <)ks of his greatest work, the J/lftlon/ of fh^ fubrffion. 
Tn April 1018 he dre\v an answer to the ordinance which 
had been issued by the ]»arliament declaring tin? king guilty 
of the civil war, lUid forbidding all futiin^ addresses to him. 
At length, in his atteuiance was recpiired by the 

prince, who about this ciinc assumed the command of the 
sevontetMi ships which had gone over to his side ; but 
various accidents, of which the most serious was his captnn* 
by privateers, prevented him from meeting Charles till 
August, when he found him at Dunkirk. 

In the ngreemeiit with the (covenanters and in the Scot- 
tish expedition of 1G49 Hyde had no share, us he was tlieii 
absent with Lord Cottington on a fruitless (’inbassy to b}>ain. 
The two years which he passed there were not uiijdcasautly 
spL'ut ; for he was free from all serious cares, and had little 
to do but study Spanish cticpiette and writt^ his Animfui- 
0)1 thfi Supremary of the Pope. Tii 1051, the slights 
offered by the Spanish miniNters having been crowned l.y 
a re(piest that he would leave the country, he rejoined 
(.’harles at Paris. During the nine w'eary yeans wliich had 
to elapse before the Uesloration he was not the least un- 
fortunate of the exiles. It was no easy matter to fulfil the 
duty which his ofiiee imposed upon him of 8upplyii\g the 
wants of his careless master ; and his family and himself 
were often scarcely able to procure the necessaries of life. 
Hcsiucs, ho was far from popular. His attachment to the 
Knglish church, admitting <jf compromise with no other 
sect, brought upon him the aversion alike of the Fies- 
byterians and of the queen and the Papists. Charles, 
however, was wise enough to ap])reciate his disinterested 
liilelity. He was recia^nized as chief adviser t>f the king, 
and all stn.V papers w’ere drawn up by biiii \ he conducted 
the correspondence with the Eiigli.sh lloyalists ; and, in 
1 (>58, 1 he dignity of lord ehamgsllor was conferred upon him. 

On the Ilestorati(in, Hyde retained his posts of lord 
chancellor and chancellor of the exchequer, and at once 
assumed tfio direction of the Government. What the 
Kpiscoj>alian Powilijij^g now required was not so much a 
leader to stimulate, as a guide to control. Their fervour 
and their strength w»erc more than sufficient to 
jeplace tho king firmly on the throne, and to raise 


the church to a loftiiT position than it had ever before 
attained. The parliament hastemui to restore to the 
Crown the command of the militia, to repeal the Trieiihiiil 
Act, and to vote a revenue of £1,‘J0(),0()0. The (’orjuu 
ation Act, the Act of Uniformity, and the Five Mih* Ai t 
avenged the church on her ciiemies, and forced all but tin* 
most determined of the clergy into her ranks. Thoiisaml.s 
showed as much enthusiasm for monarchy as Hyde liiiiiself, 
and he was no longer the most Episcupaliaii of Episco 
palians. To some extent, if not to as gn at an extent as 
was to be desired, he has the credit of liaving restrain cjI 
his party from too insolent a triumph. Doirousas he w as 
of the re-establishment of the full royal jnvrogative, he Jiad 
no wish to see it transgress the limits which he believed to 
be assigned to it by the constitution, for w'hieh he cherished 
the true lawyer’s reverenee. Strongly as he held that all 
were guilty who had in any way eountenaneed tlie gnv(*rn 
ment of Cromwell, lie was statesman enough to see that it 
w'as necessary to carry out the Deelanition (»f P»reda by 
pressing the Acts of Oblivion ami Indemnity on the 
reluctant imrliannait. On tin* olber hand, with regard to 
the triumph of the chnreli over dis-Hent, if ho was soinewliat 
alarmed .at its eoinjdeteness, his fear arose fnaii no j>itv for 
the dissenters. His iJjanion of them, ami of the |)oliry 
which ought t(» be observiMl bnvanls them, is emphatically 
stated in his Life (vol. ii. ]►. IlM ) : “ Their fartion is tin ir 

religion ; nor are those combinations ever laibaeil into upon 
real and substantial moti\r s O* <‘ont.eience, liow’ erroiu'ous 
soever, but consist iJ many glutimms materials of will, 
and Inimonr, and folly, ami knavery, and ambition, and 
ni.alice, which make imai cling inseparably toi;ether, till 
they have satisfaction in all tln ir pretences, or till they an* 
absolutely broken and subibied, which may always bi* mme 
reasonably done than the ntlier.” 

But, notwithstanding Ids exaggi'rated rev(*rc*nce for the 
sovereign, his passionate attachment to the ehnrcli, and his 
real w'orth, Ilyile ra]>i(lly became the most \inpo]adar man 
in the kingdom, 'rin* .‘settlement of landeil projuaty wliich 
liad been made by the Act of Indemnity d( e]>ly offended 
hundreds of the cavaliers ; for, while it restored all tliey 
had lo.st to those wlio, like Hyde hinisi lf, Jiad botli esca[ml 
tlie necessity of selling their land and refused to bow to 
the govermnent of (’romwell, it ilid nothing for tliose who 
had sold their ]»ro}»eity, even though they had mined 
themselves to sn|>port ilio cause of tlie king, liy tlie 
people, W’ho hud n(> means of judging f(»r what he was 
responsible and of what he was innocent, ln‘ was Itlanictl 
for every inisfortiiiie. The .sale of Dunkirk was the chief 
crime with wdn’ch they charged him ; but there is no 
reason to disbelievi' his own deeluration that he was at 
first opposed to the selieme, while it must be allowed that 
there is biree in his <‘\<*uses that the fortress was 
expensive to maintain, th.it the money offered ba* it was 
sorely needed, and that its wialli to Fnglaml was by no 
means great. Stdl its .surrender was a great ])oliti«al 
mistake; it dis[)la 3 ed to the j*opnlar eye in far tot> 
striking a light tin; ditlVreme between the govcrnnieiil 
of Clarendon ami tlie government of Cromwell. He 
wms also held responsible for the marriage of the king with 
the childless and (AithoUc princess (*f Bortugal, and he wa^i 
even accused of liaving selected her in order that his own 
descendants might iiilierit the throne. And, though lus 
W'orst political weakness — his allowing Charles to acecj»l the 
bribes of France was not then made known, it was tin* 
general belief that his s[)Iemlid mansion in 1‘iccadilly liad 
been erected with foreign gold. iL)f all ilissoiiters, ( \ttIioIie 
and Brotestant, bis bitter dislike had mailo determined 
enemies ; and his repellent liaulenr, his somewhat conceited 
austerity, oil’ended the courtiers, and aroused their derision. 
All these eiieuiies, how ov( r, he could afford t<^ scorn so long 
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as he retained tlie regard of the king, wlio, to do him justice, 
was unusually mindful of iiis debts to Hyde. In IGGl the 
chancellor, un the disclnsure of the marriage of his daughter 
to the duke of York, was created Baron Hyde of Uindon, and 
shortly after earl of Clarendon, at the same time receiving 
a gift of jC 20,000 ; lie had already refused the offer of a 
garter and 10,000 acres. Two years later the attempt to 
impeach him, made by the carl of Bristol, resulted in a 
miserable failure, and the accuser sought safety in 
tlight. But in 1667 a second impeachment found him 
powerless to resist, llis dignified censoriousness must 
always have been disagreeable to the king, who was also 
annoyed by his strenuous opposition to every scheme for 
tolerating the Catholics ; and when Clarendon ventured to 
thw»art his plans and interfere with his plpasurcs, annoyance 
was turned into hatred. Charles, having become enamoured 
of Miss Fanny Stewart, resolved to marry her, and therefore 
determined to effect a divorce from the queen. This scheme, 
which threatened to exclude his descendants from the throne. 
Clarendon w%as bold tMiough to oppose ; and it was in- 
sinuated by his enemies that the marriage of Miss Stewart 
to tlio duke of llichmoiid, which put an end to the project, 
had been brought about partly by liis contrivance. Mis- 
fortunes now pressed thick upon him. About the middle 
of 1067 his wife died ; and a few <lays after the duke of 
York was sent to liim wnth a messuge requesting him to 
ivsign the chancellorship. This In? could not be persuaded 
to do ; he 80 far forgot his dignity as to plead personally 
with his master to be allow'ed to retain lii.s office; and he also 
addressed to him a humble letter, in wliicli he denied that 
he had been in any way concerned with Miss Stewart’s 
marriage, and declared that he had no acquaintance with 
citlier herself or her husband. But his humiliation was in 
vain ; and on the 30th of August S(?cretary Jlorricc wjis 
sent to take from him the great scjil. On the 6th November 
the Commons drew up seventeen articles of imjieachment 
against him. It would not have been easy to convict 
liiiu of high treason, »Sevcriil of the charges were exag- 
gerated, and one or two Avore altogether false ; there were 
tsome, how'ever, siifrici(?ntly serious. The chief articles 
were : — that he had sought to govern by means of a standing 
army, and without parliament ; that he had confined 
j^risoner.'^ uncondemiied in places whore they could not 
appeal to the law ; that he liad sold Dunkirk ; that he had 
made a sale of offices, and obtainoil money by means of his 
j»osition in various illegal ways ; that lie had introduced 
arbitrary government into the evdonios ; and that he had 
<le(!cived the king with regard trj foreign affairs, and had 
betrayed his plans to the f 'u*my. It was, however, a 
general charge of high treason, without specified grounds, 
whieh was presented to the Lords, and this they refused to 
aofcpt. Nevertheless it bbcame jdaiii even to Clarendon 
liiniself that he was deserted, and that his cause w’as hope- 
less. On the 20th November 1GG7 Ik? left England fur 
ever, after addressing a vindication of his conduct to the 
Lords, which, bc?ing communicated to the Commons, was 
voted seditious, and burnefl by the hangman. A bill of 
attainder was brought in against him, but the Lords rejected 
it ; and the malte.r was finally compromised by the ]>assing 
of an Act wdiich condemned him to perpetual banishment, 
unless he should apjHjar for trial within six WTeks. 

.Meanwhile, sick in body and in mind, he had landed* in 
France ; but, before reaching Rouen, he was stopped, and 
informed that he could not he allowed to remain in the 
C(j{jj||try. After several refusals, however, permission to 
stay was granted ; and h^ wiis conducted to Avignon by a 
French officer. At Evrciix an incidcift occurred which 
shows the bitterness of the feeling with which he was 
regarded by liis countryjiuMi. A party of English sailors 
who liapi)eTied to be w^orking in the town, on hearing of 


his arrival, broke into his bed-room, burst o^en hiir trunks, 
attacked and wounded him with their swords, and were- 
only prevented from murdering him by the arrival of abodj 
of French troops. From Avignon he passecj to Montpellier ; , 
and the rest of his life w^as spfint chiefly in this town and 
in Rouen. His time was thenceforth passed in the quiet 
pursuit of literature. He resumed his Meditations on th& 
Psalms, concluded his History of the Rebellion, and wrote 
his Life, A Short View of the State of Ireland, most of his 
Essays, and his Survey of Hobbes's Leviathan, Twice* 
he humbly appealed to Charles that he might be- 
allowed to die in his native land ; but not even a reply 
was vouchsafed, and it was at Roivsn that he expired on« 
the 9th December 1674. ^ 

The character of Clarendon is w^l-marke*d. In the court 
of Charles 11. he was almost the only man who lived 
chastely, drank moderately, an^ swore not at all. Three 
principles guided his life. The first, from which he never 
swerved, was a passionate attachment to the religion and 
polity of the Church of England. The second, to which he 
was faithful on the whole, though with some declensions, 
was the determination to maintain what he regarded as the 
true and ideal English constitution. Tlie third, which he 
more than once nobly sacrificed to the other two, was a 
desire for personal advancement. In political practice he 
sadly wanted both insight and tact, and, though lie C 4 >uld 
plead most cleverly and affectingly in a state paper, he 
was loo apt, when confronted by opposition in Parliament,, 
to lose his temper. He was, however, ready in debate; 
he could speak well ; and for business he was admirably 
adapted. In political theory he was intensely conserva- 
tive : no royalist squire whc) had never seen the king 
but in moments of dignified ceremony could have cherished 
a deeper reverence for hingi than did this courtier, who 
had watched his every act of ^Tittie and selfishnessji 
(.k)ld and haughty as he was towards his equals, at leoilr 
in llic end of lus life, in his bearing towards ^‘0 royfrl 
family, lie sometimes appeared to abjure efily feel- 
ing of manly independence. On two occasions this was 
misera])ly exemplified. He was too proud to allow his 
own wife to visit any woman of disreputable character, 
whatever her position ; yet, at the command of his master, 
l)c was base enough to urge the queen to admit her 
liusband’s favourite mistress as one of her ladies in waiting. 
And there is another scene in which we cannot help 
regarding him with still deci)er scorn. In his Life he 
calmly tells us the story. About the time of the Restora- 
tion tiie duke of York had fallen in love with his eldest 
daughter, Anne Hyde, and before their intimacy had been 
discovered had given her a WTitten promise of marriage. 
Of this Clarendon professes to have been completely 
ignorant ; and wlion the affair could no longer be con- 
cealed, ho tells us he was tho last to be informed of it. 
Nor is this surprising if his own account of tho manner in 
which he received the new’s is to be credited in the least. 
He broke into a very iinnioderato passion.” He would 
turn his daughter from his house. He hoped she was the 
duke’s mistress, and not his wife, for then he could refuse 
to harbour her. Hi would have her sent to the Tower ; 
he would have an Act passed to execute her ; nay, he 
would be tlie first to propose suefi an Act. Whoever 
knew the man,” he adds, ** will know that he said all this 
very heartily.” Modern liis|orians are perhaps too kind in 
doubting him. Soon after ho told the king that he so 
much abominated ” the thought of his daughter’s becoming 
the wife of tho prince, that he ** had much ratiKer see Jj^cr 
dead, with all the infamy that is due toher presumption.” 
He even informed the duke himself— Xl^en an infamous 
conspiracy was hatched against her honour, and Sir Charles 
Berkley swore that she had granted him favours inooD* 
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q^Bteut mth. her duty to her husband — that since she had 
deceived hiin^If he could not answer for her fidelity to 

3 ny other man. Tho conclusion of the aftair displays a 
!epth of meanness which could not have been credited on 
any otl|pr testimbny®than hte own. In fear of death Mary 
of Orange confessed that the accusation was false, and 
Berkley admitted his peijury ; hut in Clarendon’s breast 
there does not appear to have been kindled a spark of tho 
burning indignatioii which an honourable stranger could 
not have repressed; Berkley himself hud only to ask 
forgiveness. It is possible that this liumiliating story-— 
this basest display of the basotted loyalty " of the time, 
is altogether true. Af,uch of it is beyond denial ; and if 
we hold that in tho rest Clarendon was merely acting a 
part, we miserably sav^ a very small portion of his man- 
liness at the expense of all his sincerity. 

It is in literature that ^fiarendon’s name best deserves 
to be remembered. His Essays (which are chiefly didactic) 
and his Survey of Hobbes's Lemailum scarcely rise above 
the commonplace, but his History of the Rebellion and his 
Life of Edward, Earl of Clarenidon have a high and per- 
manent value. That he was a historian of wide grasp and 
deep insight cannot bo maintained; his works are pro- 
fessedly pleadings on behalf of tho Episcopalian Royalists 
and himself ; but, though it would be too much to allege 
tha^his accuracy is never warped by his purpose, we may 
in general accept his statements of fact as correct. It is. 
however, as works of literary art that his histories havo at- 
tained to the position they hold. They charm us by their 
calm and never-failing grace, by their quiet humour, by 
their general tone of lofty dignity, but perhaps most of all 
by the exquisite portrafts which they contain. It is true 
he cannot penetrate to the innermost recesses of men’s souls, 
and let us rend tho motives o^ their lives; but ho can in- 
troduce them to us, dS it. were, lu st)cicty, can let us observe 
their career, watch their humours, and listen to their talk. 
Clarendon’s stylo, too, though extremely loose and often 
amusingly ungrammatical, has many beauties. His sentences 
are of extraordinary length, and usually contain numerous 
involved parentheses; but while these qualities threaten 
obscurity, obscurity is always avoided ; and they liavo the 
merit of enabling the writer to produce a slow, stately, 
graceful music, of which the short sentence is altogether 
incapable. (t. m. w.) 

CLARENDON, George William Erederiok Villiers, 
FOURTH Earl of, diplomatist and statesman, was born in 
London 1 2th January 1800, and died 27th June 1 870. I lo 
was the eldest son of the Honourable George Villiers, brother 
of the third earl of Clarendon (second creation), by Theresa, 
only daughter of tho firstLord Boringdon,and granddaughter 
of the first Lord Grantham. The earldom of the Lord 
Cliancclhjr Clarendon became extinct in 1756 by the death 
of the fourth earl, his last male descendant. Jane Hyde, 
countess of Essex, tho sister of that nobleman (who died 
in 1724), left two daughters ; of these the eldest. Lady 
Charlotte, became heiress of the Ilydo family. She married 
Thomas Villiers, second son of the second carl of Jersey, 
whoserved with distinction as English minister in Germany, 
and in 1776 the earldom of Clarendon was revived in his 
favour. The connection with tho Hyde family was therefore 
in tho feii^yxle line an<i|sumewliat remote. But a portion of 
the pictures and plaSie of the great chancellor was pre- 
served to this branch of the family, and remains at the 
Grove, their family seat at ifertfordshire, to this day. 

Young George Villiers, tho subject of this notice, entered 
upon lifo^der circumstances which gave small promise of 
tne brilUancy of his future career. He was ivcll born ; ho 
was heir presuiii^bi^e to an earldom ; and his mother was 
a woman of great energy, admirable good sense, and high 
feeling. But tho means of his family were contracted ; 
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his education was desultory and incomplete ; he had not 
the advantages of a training either at a public school or 
in the House of Commons. He went up to Cambrid-e jif 
the early age of sixteen, and entcrod ►St John’s (College 
the 29th June 1816. In 1820, as the eldest son of an 
earl’s brother with royal descent, lie was enabled to take his 
M.A. degree under the statutes of the university tlieii in 
force ; and in the same year ho ivas appointed attaclni to 
the British embassy at St Petersburg, where he remained 
three years, and acquired that practical knowledge of tho 
business of diplomacy which was of so much use to him in 
after-life. He had received from nature a singularly luind- 
somo person, a polished and engaging addre.ss, a ready 
command of languages, and a remarkable power of com- 
position. 

U{)on his rctimi to England in 1823, Mr Villiers was appoinli'd 
to a commissiouerHlup of customs, an office wliich he retained for 
about ten years. Part of this time was sjieut in Ireland v\ tho 
work of fusing the revenue hoanls of England and Ireland into 
those ot the biiited Kingdom. It was the period of the livtdicst 
excitomont that preceded Catholic Kinanci nation, and tlie >oung 
English official incurred the censure of the Tory Oovorninent of the 
day for having proRumed to cultivate tlio aciiuaintunce of tho most 
accomplished of tho Catholic leaders. These offindal duties trainc«l 
Mr Villiers hi the business of civil adniinistnition, and likewise 
enabled him to acquire some useful expcricticc of the Irish dm racier. 
Ill 1831 he was ctespatched to France to negotiaU? a comincrcial 
ticaty, which, however, lc«l to no result. 

The time was come which was to o]»en to him a wider and more 
congenial field of action in the t>oliticR of Eiiro)ie. On the 16th of 
August 1833 Mr Villiers was uj)]»ointed minister at the court of 
Spain. Ferdinand VII. died witldn a nionth of his arrival at 
J^ladriJ, and the infant queen Isabella, then in the third year of 
her ago, was placed by tlio old Spanish law of female inheritance on 
her contested throne. Don Onrios, the late king's brother, claimed 
the crowm by virtue of tlie Salic law of the House of Bourbon which 
Ferdinand had renounced before tlie birth of his^Laughter. JsabdI.i 
Jl. and her motlier Christina, tho queen regent, becaino the 
representatives of const il.uli(Uial monarchy, Don Cailos of 
Catholic nbsoliitisin. The conllic't whicli had divided tho desjtotic 
and the constitutional powers of Kuropt* .since the French lievolution 
of 1830 bipko out into civil war in 8[)aiii, and by the Quadruple 
Treaty, signed on April 22, 1834, Fr.inre and England pleilgi'd 
lliemsidvcsto the defence of the constitutional thrones of Spain and 
Portugal. For six years Mr Villiers continued lo give tne most 
active and intelligent support to tho Liberal (joveriiinent of 
He was accused, though unjustly, of having favoured the icvolnt ion 
of La Gninja, which drove Christina, tho queen mother, out of tlie 
kingdom, and raised Kspartero to the regency. He unduuhtcdly 
supported the chiefs of tlin Liberal part}', such (.)lo/agJi and 
Kspartero against tlie intrigues of tho French Court ; but the object 
of tho British Coverii men t wa.s to establish the Mirono of ls.ibi lla 
on a tnily national and liberal ba.sis and to av<'rt those cnjiipli- 
cations, dictated by foreign inlliicncc, wliich eventually proved 
fatal to that princess. Siiain never forgot what she owed in tlin.se* 
yea IS to the youth fnl amt energetic lnilli^^lcr of Civat Britain, :uid 
he, on his part, retained a cord i.'il inteicst in her welfare. He re- 
ceived the Grand Cross of the Bath in 1S38 in acknowledgment of 
his services, and suecceded, on the deatli of bis uncle, to the titb*of 
carl of riarendon ; in the folboviiig year, having loft Msnliid, be 
manned Katharine, eldest daughter of .lames Walter, fust call nf 
Verulam. 

In January 1840 ho enteretl Lord Melbourne's ndministriition iw 
Lord Privy Seal, and from tbe death of Lord Holland in the aiiluiiui 
of that year, Lonl rbirendon also held tho oHice of Chancellor of 
the Duchy of L^nea^tcr until the dissolution of tho niinistiy in 
1841. In this capacity be made In’s fiiNta]qiearauco in parliament, 
and although lio always regretted the want of a previous training 
in tho House of (’omnions, he was from tin* first hsbuied to by the 
House of Peers as a spc.iker well qualified to assist the deliberations 
of parliament on questions of foreign poliey. J3ut on these questions 
he was not henrtily united w'ith the spirit that then aiiimatid 
the Foreign Glliee. Deeply eouviueed tlmt tho maiutenaiu'e of a 
cordial understanding wuth France was the most e.Hsential conditif-n 
of peace and of a li])eral policy in Europe, ho nductnntly coin iirriMl 
in the measures proposed by Lord Palmerston for tho cxpulsinn of 
tho naslia of Egyjd from Syria ; he Htreuiioiisly advocated, with Lori 
Holland, a inoro conciliatory policy towards Fruiico ; and ho was 
only restrained froif sending m liii^ resignation by the dislike Im 
felt to break up a cabinet he liad SO n*cently joinejl. Lord 
Palmerston's policy (as is shown by his own published letters) was 
constantly governed by the belief that France must be regarded by 
Englaiul as a yival and an enemy, with whom war was, sooucr or 
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operatLoti everything depended. The Emperor Nicholas 
had speculated on the impossibility of the abstained joint 
action of France and England in council and in the field. 

It wiis mainly by Lord Clarendon at JiVhitehall and by. 
Lord Kaglan before Sebastopol that tucH a comljjnation 
was rendered practicable, and did eventually triiunpli over 
the enemy. The diplomatic conduct of such an alliance 
for three years between two great nations jealous of their , 
military honour and fighting for nd separate political 
advantage, tried by excessive Inirdships and at inonienls on 
the verge of defeat, was certainly one of the most arduous 
dutie.s ever performed by a minister. No one will ever 
know all the labour it cost ; but thg. result was due in the 
main to the confidence with which Jjord Clarendon had 
inspired the emperor of the French, and 'to tlie affection 
and regard of the empress, whom ?ie had know'ii in Spain 
from her childhood. , 

In 1856 Lord Clarendon tO(^ his seat at the Congress 
of Paris convoked for the restoration of peace, as first 
British Plenipotentiary, invested with full powers. It 
was the first time since the appearance of Lord Casllereagli 
at Vienna that a secretary of state for foreign affairs hatl 
been present in t)ersoii at a congress on the ('untinent. 
Lord Clarendon’s first care was to obtain the admission of 
Italy to the council chamlua* as a belligerent power, 
and to raise the barrier wliich still excluded Prussia a 
neutral one. But in tlie general anxiety of all the powers 
to terminate the war there was no small danger that the 
objects for which it had been undertaken wuuhl be 
abainloned or forgotten. It is due, we may say, en- 
tirely to the tirnuiess of Lord Clarendon that tlie princii>lo 
of the neutralization of the Black V?ea was preserved, tliat 
the Russian attemjd to trick the. allies out of the. e. 4 *Ksion in 
Bessarabia was defeated, and that the results of the war 
\vere for a tinn; secured.^ ^’ho (Jopgress was eairer to turn 
to other subjects, and perba}»s the most im]K>rtani result of 
its tleliberations was the celebrated Declaration of the 
Maritime Pow'6ts, wrhich abolished privateering, ilclincd the 
right of blockade, and limited tlie right t)f capture to 
enemy’s prui>erty in enemy’s shijis. Ijord Claremlon has 
been accused of an abandonnienC of what are termed the 
belligerent rights of this country, which were iinrlonbtedly 
based on the old maritime law’s of Em ope. But ho acted 
ill strict conformity with the view's of the British cabinet, 
and the British cabinet adopted iliose views hucniise it w'as 
satisfied that it was not for the benefit of the country to 
adhere to practicjs which exposed the vast mercantile 
interests of Britain to dejn-edatioii, even by the cruisers 
of a secondary maritime power, and which, if vigorously 
enforced against neutrals, could nut fail to embroil Ikt 
with every maritime state iu the world. The experi- 
ence of 1780, when the armed neutrality of the North 
reacted so fatally on the American war, is the most con- 
clusive demonstration of the fatal results of such a system 
of jiolic.y ; ami tlie more enlightened views of the present 
day have sliow n that a commercial belligerent nation would 
lo.se far more than she would gain by the suppression of the 
neutral trade, even if such a suppression were jiossible. 

Upon the recoiistil'itioii of the M'hig administration in 
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later, inevitable. Lonl (Claremlon, on the contrary, reganled France 
as a rival, but a friend ; he relied on the paid sense and eoniinon 
interests of the two nations to maintain ainieahle. relations ; and he 
sneeee-led in lira wing closer for a j>eriod of tliirty years, from 1840 
to 1870, the tics wliicli still happily remain unbroken between them. 
That was his great object, and the proudest result of his political life ; 
and the. dillieullies he Invl to encounter were at times as great Oil 
IiIm own side of the. (‘hannel as on the other. 

'rhe interval of .SirKohert IVel'sgn'at administ ration (1841-1818) 
w.i^ to the leaders of the Whig ]»:irty a pciiod of repose ; hut Lord 
<’lai»Midori took the warmo.st inh re.sl in the progiTssive triumjih of 
the piineiples of free tia«le and in the ultimate repeal of 
the eoin-lfiws, of w'hi* h his brother, Mrt-’harles IV.lham Villiei's, 
ha-l hr4*n the e;uli**st, the most eonslaiit, and the most able advo- 
cate. For this reason, upon the formation of Lorcl John UiiSheH’s 
tirst administration, Lord (’larendon accepted the ollice of Pre- 
sid«*nt of the. Hoard of Trade. Twice in liis career the (lovernor- 
(Jem ralship of Imlia wiis offered him, and once the (lovernor- 
(oMieralsliip of Cana<la ; these he refu‘'ed from reluetanee to 
withdraw from the politie.s of Knrope. Hut in 1847 a sense of duty 
' ompelled him to take a far more laborious and uneongeiiial appoint- 
nn-nl. The ilesire of the eahinet wxs t»i alxilish the Lord 
Licuteii in« y of Ireland, .and Lord t’lareinlon was pievaile<l n]ion 
to ac. i-pttli.it otiic,-, with a view to tvaiisfoim it ere long into an Irish 
'decretal vship of .state. Hut he had not hei-n ni.any inontlis in 
lhi!»lin hcfoie lie acknowledgeil that the dilflenlties then existing in 
Ireland emild only he met by tin* m«»‘'l vigilant and energetic 
.lUthoiity, exercised on the S])ol. 'riie mi^is was one of extrnorilin- 
ny peril. Agrari.in crimes of horrihle atro. ily had increased tliree- 
f(»ld. 'Phe (\itlioli(‘ clergy wane ojk nly ili--. illc( ted. This was the 
second year of a famine which had desol.itcd Ireland. The po]iula- 
tioii, di'ciinated by .starvation and tli.scase, lived upon the ]Mior-iale 
and till' alms of Fiiigland, and Oxt raoidinary nn*aMires weie re<|uiied 
to i. gnlate the liounty of llie (Tovcrnmeiit and the nation. In I.'^IS 
tlie Fiein’li I\(‘VoIution let loose ficsli eleiinmts of discord, wdiieh 
eiilininated in an ahorliva* insurrection, .and for a lengthened perioil 
liclainl was a pn-y to moie th.in her w onted Miiiptoiiis of disalfeeliun 
ainl ilisonler. During those live vcais Lord ('larendon held the 
leiiis ()l the vice-regal govennijeiit ; a task more entirely n‘pngnant 
to liis own predilections and more u il.iin to he lepaid with uii- 
ni(iil(‘il ohloijuy could not have been imposed U]ion him. Hut he 
hole lip against Unit Hood of liostik* jMssions and dillieiilties with 
unslMki'ii lirmness. He fed the staiviiig ; he subdued the f.n tious ; 
lie enislied the lehcllious. He left behind liim jieimaiient marks of 
iiMpiovement in the legislation nf Ireland ; and he ]»ra<*tised, as fur 
as possible, tlie hro.idcst toh lation of laces and of creeds. If anv 
name is asstieiated in Iidarid with the leeollection of a government 
it tmee turn, l.ir-sight»sl, and liberal, it should he that of Lonl 
('laiciehm. His services were expie^sly acknowledged by her 
Maicsty in tlie .“'peecli to holli Houses of Harliament from the 
thioMc, on 8e jit cm her 5, Isis, -this lieing the lirst time that any 
“tcil .services oht.iiiied that honour ; and lie was made a Knight of 
till' 1 hirter tretaiiiiijg also tlie (Irand (.'ro.ss of the Hatli by special 
• i.hrofhcr Maj».^ly) on the l'‘M .March ]S|9. Looking'liaek to 
ihsl j.i-iio.l, after an interval ..t more than twenty years, it mnsl he 
.vhiiow h’dged that, from this cri -.is dales the regeinmition of Ireland. 
I'/ift po|.iihit ifiri, reduced in mimhers, has never ceased to ndv.snee 
in I'lo'ijierity ; wage.s have risim ; the land has been freed fr<im 
.secular iniiimhrances ; eriine lias diminislied ; and treason itself has 
'e ver recovered the erusliing deh ;it of .Smith (I’Hrien ami Meagher. 
L >rd < larendon li.id a large sliare. in jironioling llie.si* results ; hut 
lie h.’iilcd witli no ('oinmon .satisfaetion llie elj.mge of (.Jovernineiit 
wliieh release. I him fioin those ardnou> duties in 1852. 

Dp«>n tliL* foriimtiim of tlic roalitioii ministry between 
the. Whig.s ;iinl the l‘t!i*liU*.s, in 18,*).*], utider Lord AbL’nliHUi, 
the jn-cniicr plmmal, without hositntion, tlio foreign (ilHco 
ill tin.* imiids of Lord (Jlnivnduii \ but incredulous him.so.lf 
1/t the* jM'iil of W'iir, which w'as jilroady i-asting its ilaik 
.‘-li nlow over tin* Ma.st, Lonl AherJem .songlit lather toclicck 
ih.iii to .'-ti iiiiil.it i; tliL* deci.sions which might ]M).s.-.ibly have 
ai i' sti'd the course of ljostilitif.s. It call hardly now be 
<ln,i]>to(l that llic. Iio-ifatiou which aiipi-ared to mark the 
.-iiccc.-i VC .steps ol the Wc.-tern allic.s encouraged the czar to 
iijon* daring aggicssioiis; and Lord Clarendon coiif(*s.sc(l, in 
an r\!ir»-sM.)n wliicli was never forgotten, tliat wn “drifted” 
into war, which a more prompt defiance and an oj»c.n alliance 
hetwecii tin* Wc-ti rii powers arnl the l*orte might have 
ariL.stcd. But the war oiic.c begiiii J^ord Clarendon con- 
tinually urge«l tlie i>roheciit(on of it with tUe greatest energy, 
lie employed every means in his jmwer to stimulate and 
the war departments, and above all ho maintained 
the cluseat relations witli our French^ allies, on who.se co- 


* M’he frinicau War and the. peace* nf I8f^> hail results highly heiie- 
li« ial to the jiolities of Europe. They rcM iieil Tin key from tlie iinnin-.al 
gia.sp of Ku.ssia, and gave to tlie Otloinan eiiijiire twenty yeans nl 
jieaeeanil Kec.unty, wliieh might, ufder abler miens, have re.stoied it to 
re.'il inde.jKUidence and prosperity. Tliey overtlnvw the ]ire]»omleiain e 
which the Emjieror Nicliohus had a.s8ert.ed in Europe ; they cemented 
the alliance of France and England ; and they le«l the wi^to the suh- 
sequent (.hange.s wdiich followed in Italy and (jerinany. 'Phose wcie Sll 
ohjecLs which Lord (Harendon liad at lieait, uaJ |y^ihouirh no iiiiui.ster 
ran liope to h-avo a permanfrit influence on the course, of human affairs, 
the events of the ln.st twenty-five years have not hecii iininfliioTKfd by 
his liberal and conciliatory views. 
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1859, LorcMJolin Bussell made it a condition of his accept- 
ance of office under Lord Palmerston that the Foreign De- 
• partiiieot shoul^^ be placed in his own hands, which implied 
that LOi*d Clarerwloii sho,ttld be excluded Ironi office, as it 
wout& have been inconsistent alike with his dignity and 
his tastes to till any other post in the Governinent The 
consequence was that from 1859 till 18(>4 Lord Clarendon 
remained eiit t>f ^tfficc, and the critical relations arising out 
of the civil war in the United States wcio left to the 
guidance of Earl BusselL But he re-entered the cabinet 
in May 18G4 as Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster; 
and upon the death of Lord Palinerslun in 1805, Lord 
Russell again became prime minister, when Lord Clarendon 
returned to the Foreign Office, which was again conlided 
to him for the third flqje upon the formation of Mr Glad- 
stone'^ administration iii 1868. 'J\) the last moment of his 

existence, Jjord Clarendofi continued to devote every faculty 
of his mind and every instant of his life to the public service ; 
and he expired surrounded by the boxes and papers of liis 
office on the 27th June 187(^ within a few days of that 
groat catastrot>lie which was about to change tlie laeo of 
Europe, and which ho, if any body, might possibly have 
retarded or averted, llis death called forth expressions 
of tho deepest sympatliy and regret from all tlie courts 
and statesmen of both hemispheres ; and tliese nianiftvsta- 
tions of more than official sorrow wore collected and laid 
before tiarliainont by order of tlm Queen. This is m»l 
tho place to enlarge on the charm of Lord (laremloirs 
personal demeanour, or on the playfulness and grace he. 
threw over tho conduct of great affiiirs. We must content 
ourselves with a brief®iecord of what he did in public life. 
But no man owed more to the iutiuence of a generous, 
unselfish, and liberal disposition. If lie laid rivals he 
never ceased . * ^i.j tt.Jhem v>^th the consideration and con- 
fidence of friends, and he cured but little for the ordinary 
prizes of ainbitioii in comparison with tlie advancement of 
the great cause of peace aiid progress in the world. 

A notice of Fiord (Jlurondon, Iw a friendly hand, was jwinted in 
for August 1S70, from \^liicli wc have borrownl 
some details. No other biography of this orniiicnt and av<‘onipliNhr<l 
Statesman has luicn published. (11. FJ.) 

(JLA RT,Oiovanni Carlo Maui-n, chapel nmsterat I^iattdn, 
was born at Pisa in 1669. The lime of his death is un- 
known. He was the most celebrated puj)!! of Cidonna, 
chapel-master of S. Petroiiio, at Bologna. The wi»rks by 
which Clari distinguished himself prc-cmincuitly are his vocal 
ducts and trios, with a continued bass, ])ublished in 1720. 
In these beautiful and learned compositions tlie tonal res- 
ponses and modulations are in the modern style. An edi- 
tion of these duets and trios, with a yiianoforte accompani- 
ment, was published at Paris in 1823, by Mirecki, a Polish 
musician, and a pupil of Cherubini. In such esteem were 
these compositions hold by Cherubini, that, in the course 
of his studies, ho repeatedly transcribed them willi bis 
own hand, as models of excellence. Clari composed one 
opera, Jl t^avio DdininU^ and for the cliurch u JStabat 
and four other works. 

OLARINKT. See OnoR. 

CTjABK, Sir Jamhs (1788-1870), an English physician, 
was bom at Ciillen|iii Banffshire. Pie was educated at 
the gram?riar-sch()ol of Fordyce, and at the universities of 
Aberdeen and Edinburgh, at the former of which he took 
the degree of M.A., at tho Matter that of M. I>. He served 
for six years as a surgeon in the navy ; he then spent some 
time in 4irfivelling on the Continent, in order to investigate 
Itlie effects of the mineral waters and the climate of various 
jilaces comino:«l^ Recommended to invalids ; and for eight 
years he was settled at Romo. In 1824 he was chosen phy- 
sician to Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, and tw^o years 
after he commenced to practise in liondoii as physician to 
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the 8t George’s Parochial Infirmary. Ho was elected a 
fellow of the Royal Societ}^ in 1S32; in he wiis 

appointed physician to the Diiche.^s of Kent ainl tho 
Princess Victoria, and on the accession of the latter the 
throne ho became physician in ordinary to tho (^>ncon. 
On the toundatioii of the unnorsity of London, ho vmis* 
made a member of its sonato ; and ho belonged to inan^ 
medical societies both at Imino nnd abiuad. In 1838 ho 
was created baronet. Sir James Clark made a s[)L*ci:d 
fcUidy uf sanatory science, and lie vmis also icgardcil as an 
authority on diseases of the lungs. Ho |)ubli^]lod — MtiUati 
Notes ; The ^Sanative Jvjfiunre containing valu- 

able motoorological tables : A Treatise if n I* u! naann y i'on- 
S’UmfttLon rntJ iSrrofutoifs J>is(ase : and Chui^at I nst niettov. 

CLARK, Thomas (1801 1867), a distinguisliod ohoiiiist, 
W'as born at Ayr, on thclUst March 1801. llis f.itlior wa.s 
captain of a niercliant vessol, and his mother bogau 
Ayrshire in.odlo\\t>rk. Hi* was cducat.al at the A\r 
Academy, a .'^chuol of great i llicicin-y and ri jmto. In I8l() 
he entered tho ouiinting hoiiM- of ('harks Alaeinlosli A Go. 
the inventois of tin* waterproof rlntli, but soon obtained 
the more congenial Mliiation of ohoinist inTonnant'.stheini- 
cal works at St Iloilo-:. In I,'^2() he was appiuntod locluier 
on chemistry to tin* Glasgow inoeliaiiios’ institnlioii, whoie 
lie propounded advanerd views on the atoniio lliooiy and 
tlie theory of salts. The t-anio year ho pnbli.-ln d his first 
papers, containing his diso.>\oiy ol tins p> lophospatc of 
soda, which was a turinn'j point in oluinieal history. 
P»oconiing a medii‘al stiidint in liio univMsity of Glasgow, 
he took the degree of M.D. in IS.U. lb* was for several 
years a[KJtLecary to tin*. Glasgow' infiriiiaiy, and pnblislied 
several import ant pa]K.*rs on pliunnacy. In D'3*J he pub- 
lished in the Westminster Iki ra te an elaborate iinjiiiry into 
the existing system iJ weights and measures. In 1833 lie 
obtained by (*ompetition the chair of clieniif>tiy in Maiisehal 
(^^llege, Aberdeen. About the saiiii* time lie matureJ two 
iinportanl practieal researeln-s lelating to the construction of 
hydrometers and the means of di teeting arsenie. In 1835 
lie published a pn])eron the “ Ap} Ji<*ation of lln; Hot Blast,” 
i xplaining the j)rineiple of its c-ffivaey. In 1836 appeared 
his letter to Mit.Nclierlieh on the, Oxygen Salts, (.’larks 
name Ix'cainn most generally known in eoniiLction with his 
water tests and his pioeess for softening haul (elialk) waleis. 
Tliesc enme out in b^ll. The tests have hern in n.se i\er 
since; and the softening process intended for the bondoii 
waters, but not as yet ado])ted by any of the JahkIoh eoiii- 
panie.s, lias been very sueees.'-fnilv earned out in scviia! 
places. In 18-14 liis liealtli gave way under mental strain, 
and ho ceased to lu* able to lecture to Lis class. Reing 
renK»va*d also from his l.iboratory, he did little more clu*- 
mieal work, except diierting his asr-istant in i»ertec!ing his 
water tests, llis active mind, liowe.ver, could not lest, and 
lie lookup several iin|iiiiies, the last of all, whicli occupied 
what strength he had tor marly twenty years before his 
death, beingthe iiist«)i ieal origin of the Gospels. Pr(*eeediijg 
from 0110 stage to aiiotlii r, he finally concentrated liis eiiei 
gies oil an attempt to settle tlui true n*atlings of the Gu-ek 
text of the three tirst Gospels. His nK>de of prtu’eeding 
displayed the [»eeiiliar sagaeity and tact shown in his seien 
tific inventions, and his re.sults had reached a form admit- 
ting of pnhliealioii at the time of his death. The wiak 
would liave been very valuable in eonneetion with the re- 
vision of the Bible, and it is to lieiegretted that his siiiviv- 
ing relatives dill not see fit to]aihIishit. (’lark touk a hading 
part in all the discussions relating to the impriAeiin nt ^4 
the iinivi r.sily <4 Aberdeen. Ho was an admirable lecturer, 
but niifortuimtely his teaching career was sliort. He died 
at Glasgow on the 27tli November 1867. 

(’LAliKE, Ad.VM (c. 1760-1 832), a Wesliyau divine, dis- 
tingnislied^for his varied learning, was born at .Moybeg, in 
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the north of Ireland in 1 7G0 or 1 7 62. After receiving a very 
liuiitcd education he was apprenticed toa linen manufaeturer, 
blit, finding the employment uncongenial, he soon abandoned 
it, and devoted himself to study. His parents belonged to a 
Methodist congregation uinler the pastoral charge of Breedon, 
one of Wesley’s earliest associates in the Methodist move- 
ment, b}" whose advice young Clarke was sent to the school 
founded by Wesley at Kiiigswood, near Bristol. In 1782 
he entered on the duties of the ministry, being appointed 
by Wesley to tiio Bradford (Wiltshire) circuit. Ilis popu- 
larity as a preacher was very great, and his inllucnce in the 
denomination is indicated by th(3 fact that ho was three 
limes chosen to be president of the Conference. lie served 
twice on the iioiulon circuit, the second period being 
evtciided considerably longer than the rule alloweil, at the 
.special retpiest of tlie British and Foreign Bible Society, | 
who had employed him in the preparation of their Arabic [ 
Bible. He had found time during his itinerancy for diligent 1 
study of Hebrew and other Oriental languages, uiiderlakeii 
cliielly with the view of (tuali tying himself for the great 
work of his lile, his (Jom-meiitarf/ uh the Ihtftf Scri/itures, 
tlni fii^l volume of which a[»peared in 1810, and the 
eighth and last in 1826. It is a work of much learning 
ami ability, and it still possesses some value, though it is 
ill gi’pat part superseded by tln^ results of later scholarship. 
Dr Clarke’s titlmr literary works were very numerous. In 
18(»2 ho published a ]iihli>)>fntfthintl DictiaurLrij in six vol- 
umes, to which he afterwanls ad<lo<l a su[)plernent. He 
was selected by the Iveiaii'ds Coininission ti) edit llynier s 
FtVilera, Ji task b)r which he, was not well qualified, and 
which he did not complete. He also wrote Minnuira of the 
Willey Family (l82.‘i), and cdileil a largo nimber of reli- 
gious work.s. Ho (lied of cholera in Loudon on the IGtli 
August 1832. His Miscellaneous AVorks have Ixion pub- 
lished in a collected form in 13 vols., .and a Idfe by 
J. II. B. Clarke aiqieau-Ml in 183.3. 

CLARIvK, Kdwxki) Daniku (1709-1822), JjL. I)., an 
Knglish traveller, was born at Willingdon, Sussex, Juno 5, 

1 7 G9. Ill 1786 ho obt ained the olTice of chapel clerk.at Jesus 
(Jollcgi*, Cambridge, but the loss of his fatlim* at this time 
iiiv(dvtMl him in many dillicuhies. In 1790 he took his 
degree, and soon after lucainc priv.'ite tutor to the Honour- 
able Henry Tufton, mqiliew of the dnkc of Dorset. In 
1792 lie obtained an engagement to travel witli Lord 
Berwick through (hirinany, Switzcilaiid, and Italy. After 
cro.-,^ing tlic Alp.s, and visiting a few of the principal cities 
of Italy, including Lome, he rejmired to Na]>le.s, where he 
remained nearly two yoars. Having returned to Fngland 
in the summer of 1791, he became tutor in .several (Ikstin- 
giii.shed families. In 1799 he set out with a Mr Cripps, 
on a tour through the Continent of Kunjpc, commenc- 
ing with Xorway and Sweden, whem e they ])roceeded 
ihrongh Kussia ami the Crimea to Constantinople, Uhodas, 
ami atterwards to Lgyj»t and IVilestinc. After the capitula- 
tion of Alexandria, (.Uarke was of consideiabh* use in 
securing for Fnghiml the statues, sarcophagi, maps, manu- 
Hi-ripts, t^c., which had been collected by the French savans. 
DreL-ce was the country iievl visited. From Atlnms the 
1 1 . i\ • lleis proceeded by land to (/on.staiitinoph*, and after 
a sliort stay in tliat city, directed tlieir course honiew.irds 
tlirongli Bnmelia, Austria, (ler many, and France. Clarke, 
who liad now obtained considerable reputation, took up 
hi.-j n. .idem e at ( ^ainbridgci, and there he continued cliielly 
to re.siile till the day of liis death. He recm'ved the 
degree of IJj.l). shortly aft(*r his return, on account of the 
valuable donations, inclurfiiig a coloss.'J statuii of the 
Eleusiiii.in Ceres, which he had made to the university. 
He was also prc.-^fuitcMl to the college living of Ifurltori, 
t<3 whicli, four years later, hi.s father-in-law added that 
of Yeldham. Towards the end of 1808 Clarke wa» 
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appointed to the professorship of mineralogj, then firsi; 
instituted. Nor was his perseverance as a traveller other- 
wise unrewarded. The MSS. which he had collected in ' 
the course of his travels were sold to the. Bodleian Library 
for .£1000 ; and by the publication of his travels he 
realized altogether a clear profit of £6597). Besides 
lecturing on mineralogy and discharging his clerical duties, 
Dr Clarke eagerly prosecuted the study i>f chemistry, ami 
made several discoveries, principally by means of the gas 
blow£>ipe, wliicdi he had brought to a high degree c>f per- 
fection. His health gave way undiT too ardent study ; 
and after a short illness he expired at London, Marcli 
9, 1822. In all the relations of life l^r Clarke was a iiio.st 
amiable man ; and his enthusiasm was uiiiteul with a great 
capacity for enduring long continued exertion, both mental 
and physical. The following is a list of Jiis principal 
works : - ^ 

IV-sfimonj/ of Authors respectimj Uic Colossal Statue, of Ceres in 
the Pnblic /jihncrtj, Cambridge, Svo, 1801-3; The Tomb of 
Alexander, a Dissertation wi thr. Sarcujihagus brought froyn Alex- 
andria, and now in the Jiritish Museum, 4to, 1S05 ; A ^^ethodleal 
Distribution nf the Mineral Kingdom, fol., 1807 ; A ]^e.\i ription of 
the nrcck Marbles brought from the Shores of t ha Kuxine, Arehi- 
prlngo^ and Mediterranean, arul deposited in the Vniversitg Lihrarf/, 
Cambndge, 8vo, ISOO ; Tranelsin various Co uniries of Europe, Asia, 
ami Africa, 4 to, 1810-1819. 

CliARKE, I)R Samuel (1G75--1729), a celebrated Eng- 
lish philosopher and divine, was the son cd’ Edward Clarke, 
ahicTimin of Norwich, who had re[>resentcd that city in 
])arliainent for several years. He was born October 11, 

1 675; ami liaving finished liis education at the free school of 
Norwich in 1691, removed thenfo to C>ains College, 
Cambridge, where his uncommon abilities soon began to 
display themselves. Though the philosophy of Descartes 
was at that time the reigninj^.systcny.'it the university, yet 
Clark (i easily mastered the new system of Newton, and 
c.ontributed greatly to the spread of the Newtonian jiliilo- 
sojiliy by j)ul)lishing an excellent translation of liohanit’s 
Physics with notes, which he finished before he was tw'eiily- 
two years of age. The system of Rohault was founded 
entirely U[)ou Cartesian princijdes, and was previously 
known only throiigli the medium of a rude Latin V(jrsioii. 
Clarke not only gave a new translation, but added to it 
such notes as were calculated to lead students insensibly to 
other and truer notions of science. “ The siiere.sR,” says 
Bishop Iloadley, ‘‘answered exceedingly well to his hopes; 
and he may justly be styled a great ben (^factor to the 
university in this attempt.’' It continued to be used as a 
text-book in the university till supplanted by the treatises 
of Newton, which it had been designed to introduce. 
Whiston relates that, in 1697, he met young Clarke (at that 
time chaplain to Aloore, bishop of Norwich), then wliolly 
unknown to him, at a coffee-houso in that city, where they 
entered into coiivcrsati(m about tlio Cartesian phihjsopliy, 
jiarticularly Rohault’s Physics, wJiich Clarke's tutor, as he 
tells us, had put him upon translating. “ The result of tJiis 
conversation was,” says Whiston, “tliat I was greatly 
surprised that so young a man as Clarke then was should 
know so much of those, sublime discoveries, which were 
then almost a secret to all but to a few’ jiarticular mathe- 
maticians. Nor do I remember,” ^)ntimies he, “above 
one or two at tJie most, whom I had then met •witli, that 
.seemed to know so much of that jihilosophy as Clarke.” 
This translation of Rohault w^. first printed in 1697, 8vo. 
There liave been four editions of it : the last and Lest is 
that of 1718, which has the following tit]q» — Jacobi 
Rohanlti Physiea. Latine verlit, racmisuity et nheHorihti% 
iatn Anwdatvyiiihus, cx iUnstrusirni Newton i FhUo- 

Sophia nuiximam partem haustis, amplifiA'avit et ornavit S. 
Clarke, SJVI\ Accednnt etiam in hac quarta edUiotve novae 
oXviuoi tabalfv <vri inoiave et AritMlationes multnm sunt 
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auctce, Tt Was translated into English by Dr Juhii Clarke, 
dean of Saruin, and published in two vols. 8vo. 

* Clarke aftervyards turned his thoughts to divinity, and 
in order to cfualiv'y hiinswlf for the sacred uilieo, devoted 
himself to the study of Scripture in the original, and of the 
primitive Christian writers. Having taken lioly orders, lie 
became chaplain to !Moore, bisliop of Ntirwich, who was 
ever afterwards Iks constant friend and patron. In 1()99 
he published two treatises, one entitled T/itre Practical 
Psmi/s 0/1 Baptism, Co//Jirmation, and Jlcpeutancc, and 
the other, Some Jiejfectio/is o/o that part of a book called 
Amyatnr, or a Defence of Milt on's Life, which relates to the 
Wriiinffs of the Primitive Fathers, and the i^ano/i of the 
New Testamcid, In 1701 he ymblished A Pa/'a phrase 
upon, the Gospel of St Maithur^ wliich was folJowetl, in 
1702, J>y the Pa/\if)ltJ\(ces vpo/t the Gospels of St Mark 
ami St Luke, and soon altcrwards by a third volunu; upon 
St John. I’liey were subsequently printed together in two 
volumes 8vo, and have since y)assed through several 
editions. He intended to have treated in the same manner 
the rtiiiiaiiiing books of the N(iW Tcrttaincnt, but Honiethiiig 
ficcideiitully iiiterniptod the execiitioii of his design. 

]\Teauwliilc Bishop Moore gave bim the rectory of 
Drayton, near Norwich, and procured him a parish in the 
city. In 1704 he was appointed to tbe, Boyle h‘ctnreship, 
jufll ch4>se for his siil)j<Tt the Being and AttribiiU's of (Jod. 
Having been ap]»oiiited to the same olhce in Ibe f4»llov\hig 
year, be. chose for Ins subject the. Evidences Natural 
am I Ihivcaled Religion. These lectures w ere fir.st printed 
ill tw’o distinct volumes, but were afterwards collected 
t4)getlior, and [lublislfed under the general title (»f A 
J)iseo/frse concur nimj the Heiny and Attrihuies of God, the 
Ohli/jations if Natural Jiiliifio/h, and the Truth and 
Certainty of (he Christiiui •j{ evetotion, in ofif/osition to 
Hobbes, Spinoza, the author of the Orae/cs of Season, ami 
other JJeniers of Natural and Revealed Rilhflon. 

In 1 70(3 he wrote a refutation of some pc^sitions wliich liad 
been inuintained by Dr Dodwell on the iinmorlality of the 
soul, and this drew him into controversy with Collins, j 
He also at this time wrote a translation of Newton's Ojitn s, j 
for wliich the author presented him with ^^500. In the 
same year also, through the iiitluence of Bisliop ^Muon*, 
ho obtained the rectory of Et Beiinet/s, Baids Wh.arf, 
London ; and lie soon afterwards ayqiearcd at the court of 
(.^ueen Anne; who apjuiinted him one of her chaplains In 
ordinary, and afterwanls, in 1709, presented liiiu to the 
rectory of »St James's, Westminster. On his (devation to 
this latter oflice, he took the degree of doctor in divinity, 
defending as his thesis the tw’o propositions ; — “ J . Nulluin 
jidei Christiame doyma, in Sacris Scripturis traditu^n, est 
rertai ralioui dissontanenm , no article ot the Cliristuin faith, 
ilelivered in the Holy Scriptures, is disagreeable to right 
reason, and 2. Sineactionvm h ttmanarum libertate n uUa pnft sf 
esse reliifio, without tlm liberty of huiiiuii actions, there 
can be no religion. During the same >ear, at tlie request 
of the author, he revised and corrected Whist on’s Eiiglisli 
translation of the Aftostollcal Constitutions. 

Tn 1712 ho published a carefully punctuated and 
annotated edition of C.esar’s Coiiiincntaries, adoriu d with 
elegant engravings. ^It was yu-inted in folio, 1712, and 
afterwardfl in 8vo, 1720, and dedicated to the duke of 
Marlborough. During tlio same year ho yaddislied liis 
celebrated treatise on The SA'ipturc Doririue of the Trinity, 
It is divided into three y>arts. Hu; tir.st contains a coL 
lection exegesis of all the texts in the New Tt*stamciit 
Mating to the doctrine of the Trinity ; in tho second the 
doctrine is set at large, and exyilaincd in yiartieular 
and distinct yiroyiositions ; and in the tliird the y)riiici))al 
passages in the liturgy of tlie Churcli of England relating 
to the doctrine of the Trinity are considered. W’histon 
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informs ns tliat, some time before tho ymblication of this 
book, a measage was sent to him from Lonl (iJo<h»ly)hin and 
other ministers of Queen aViine, imj>orting “ tliat thcall’air.s 
of tho public WHMo w ith di 111 ciilty then kcy>t in tin* luinls 
of those that w'ere for liberty ; that it w^as thciefon* ;in 
unseasonable time for the publication of a book that w<niltl 
make a great noise and disturbance ; and that thcn*f(»ri‘ 
they desiied him to forbear till a litter oy)j)urtnnity should 
oiler itself, -a message that Clarke of course* entirely dis- 
reganled. The ministers were right in their ooiijectures ; 
and tin; work not only yirovoked a great iiiinilaa’ 4»f n*plies, 
but occasitnied a formal comyihiint Innn the Lower House 
of Convocatien. Clarke, in reply, drew' iiy> an ayaJogetic 
yueface, and afterwards gave several explanation^, whieli 
salislieil the Upper House ; and on Ins yiledging himself 
that liis future condiiet would ucca.'^ion no trouble, the 
matter dro[»pi t1. 

In 1715 and 1710 he liad a <liacu8sioii with la ibnii/ 
relathe to the j»niiciy)les of natural yihilosophy and 
religion, which was at length cut shoit by the death 
of his antagonist. A collet lion ot the ytayx'is wlncii yiassed 
between them was published in 1717. In 1719 lie was 
yiresented by J^onl Leclnnen; to the iiiastersliiy) of 1\ igstt»ir.s 
hosyiital in Leicesti r in 1721 lie yuibli.-hetl se>eiiteei' 
sermons, eleven of wliich hat] not befoit;beeT' |»rinlet]. In 
1727, uyion the death of Sir Is aac Ni wttui, he was otlVieti 
by the court the placi* t>t Ma-tei* of the Mint, \\t)ith on an 
average from i.' I2b() to i lol'Oa yeai. This secular yue* 
ferment, however, lie ab.-olutely refusetl,- a ciieiiiiist.'nco 
which M’histon regaids as “ tiiie. of the, most gluritms 
actions of liis life, and atlbitling iindeiiiabJe con\itfji.ii that 
he was in earnest in his religion.” Jn 1728 was j»nblis|jed 
“A Jjetter from J )r Clarke t«» Bt'njamin JltMtlley, E.JI.S., 
ticcasioncd by the contrt»veisy lelating to tin* I’ntportion 
of Velocity and Emee in Botlies in .Slotion,” yaintetl in 
the Phdosojd/ii al Trmisat dons. In 1729 he ymblished the 
liist twelve books of Ht)int?r's Iliad. This etlilitm was 
yu'inted in quarto, and de(licatt‘d lotlie ihike t>f Cnnib(‘riantl. 
“The translation of Htmier, who was Claike's fa\t>nrite 
author," says Bishi»y> Iluadley, “with his conectitms, may 
iiuw' be styled accuiate ; aiwl his imtes, as far as they gt), 
are indeed atri‘asurv t»l gianimatical aiul eritifal knowlt?tlge. 
He was called to Ins t.isk by rt>)al coiniiKind, ami he bus 
peiformcd it in such a manner as to be wtirthy t»f tlie. 
young yiriiice for wluun it was labouretl.” Tin; }ear of its 
ymblicatioii was the last of Clarkes life, ilillieitt*. tliough 
not robust, he hatl always eiijoNetl a lirm statt; tif lieahh ; 
but oil the morning of t^iiiutay, 11th May 1729, wluu 
gt»iiig out to yireaeli beftm* the jiulges at Sergeant’s Inn, 
he was seized with a siiiltleii illness, whicli caiisitl his 
death t>n the Salunlay iiu rning ftJltiw iug. lie tlied, M,iy 
17, 1729, in the hllh \».ir t»f Jiis age. 

Soon after his death w« re ymblished, from his tuiginal 
mamiscriyils, by his bn»ther Dr John Clarke, doaii nf 
Sarum, Ejc posit u n of t hr Chunh Cati r/dsm., wwA ten 
\t)luines of sernitiiis, in S\t>. His jos/f om is c< uptiMd 

of the lectures which he itatl tveiy TLiirsilay luorniiiL- 
fur stmie mouths in the }ear, at St James's cliujcli. In flu* 
hitter yiart ot hi‘^ life he Je^ise^l tluin with great care, ai d 
lelt them ctmq.Ietely yu'i ]>ared for the y>ress. 'Ihiee \e.iis 
after his death ay>yHaretl alst) the last Iwclvt; btufts of the 
///(/</, ymblishetl in Itt) by his stui ]Mr Samuel ('laike, ilu- 
first three of tliesc books and j^ait of the foiiitli lia\inj, a^ 
lie states, been revised and annotated by Ids father. 

Clarke was of a cheerful and even playful tlisyu sit itin. 
An intimate fricyd rolati'S that hayq»ening tt; call Itu- him he 
found him swimming upon atable. At another time, when 
Clarke and several titlier men td ability and learning were 
indulging in tli\orsion, on lt>oking t>ut at the wimlow h- 
saw a grave'bJockhcad ayiyiroaching the liou.se ; uyAUi which 
» 
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lie cried out, “ Boys, boys, be wise ; here comus ii fool.” 
This turn of liis iniud is coiitirined by Dr Wartou, who, iu 
his observations upon the line of Mr Pope. 

“ llnlliout^ht-of frailties cheat us in the wise,” 
says, “ Who could irnaoine that Locke was fond of romances; 
that Newton once studied astrology ; that Dr Clarke 
valiiLHi himself on his agility, and frequently amused him- 
self iu a private room of his house iu leaping over the 
tables and chairs ; and that oirr author himself was a great 
epicure T 

(Clarke, although in no department a genius of the first 
order, was a man of great general ability. He was eminent 
as a theologian, a niathematicdan, a metaphysician, and 
a philiilogist. His chief strength lay in his logical 
power. He was so disciplined and skilful a reasoner as 
to be able to contend on equal terms even with a Butler 
tn* a Leibnitz. Few have defended so well so many good 
causes. The materialism of Hobbes, the pantheism of 
Spinoza, the empiricism of Locke, the determinism of 
Leibnitz, (\)lUnss necessitarianism, Dodwelfs denial of the 
natural immortality of the soul, rati»)nalislic atticks on 
(.-hristianity,aud the selKsh morality of the sensationalists,— 
all found in him a formidable opponent, pl)^sesscd of great 
strength of mind, extraordinary dialectic skill, and a 
tliorongli conviction of the importance and truth of the 
princqiles which he advocated. 

Jlis fame as a theologian and i)liiloso[)her rests to a large 
extent on his dmnonstration of tho existence of God and 
his theory of the foundation of rectitude. The former is 
not, as it U often described, a purely a /i/VorA argument, nor 
IS it pre.sented us such by its aiitliur. It starts from a fact, 
and it often explicitly appeals to facts. The intelligence, 
bir example, of tlie self existence and original cause of all 
things — the main question between thcLsts and atheists — is 
admitted to be “ not easily proved a prior iy' but argued to 
be “ demonstrably provcil a poMrrlori from tho variety and 
degrees perfection in things, and the order of causes and 
ell'ects, from the intelligence that created beings are con- 
fessedly endowed with, and from tlie beauty, order, and 
liiial purpose of things. ' The pro|>o.^ition.s maintained in 
the argument are — “ 1. I’liat something has existed from 
eternity ; 2. That thero has existed from eternity some <»ne 
uuniiitable and independent being ; 3. Tliat that iinniutable 
iiiid imhipeiident being, which has existed from eternity, 
without any external cause (»f its existence, mu.st be self- 
exi.steiit, that is, necessarily existing ; 4. What the substance 
or essence of that being, which is self-existent or necessarily 
existing, is, wt; h.ivo no iilea, neither is it at all possible 
for ns to (;onq)rehend it ; 5. That though the substance or 
e.s.sence of the self-existent being is itself absolutely incom- 
prehensible to ns, yet many of the c.^-^ontial attributes of 
his nature are strictly demonstrable, as well as his existence, 
and, in the first place, thiit In*, must be of necessity eternal ; 
d. That the self-existent being must of neei-ssity be infinite 
and omnipresent, 7. Must be but one, tS. Must be an 
intelligent being, 9. Must be not a necessary agent, but a 
being indued with liberty and choice, 10. Must of 
iie«*es.sity have infinite power, 11. Must be infinitrdy wise, 
and 12. Must of necessity be a being of inrinitc goodness, 
justice, and truth, and all othcir moral perfections, such as 
be<-oine the supreme govcrin>r and judge of the world.” 

In order to establish his sixth pn>|)ositii)n. Dr (Jlarke 
contends that time and space, eternity and immensity, are 
not sub.T>taFiccs but attributes,- -the attributes of a self- 
existent being. Edmund Law, Dugahl Stewart, T.ord 
Brougham, ami many othet writers, have, in corisequciine, 
representeil (Jlarke as arguing from thj existence of time 
;in I spice to the existence of Deity. This i.s a serums 
mistake. The existence of an immutable, independent, 
Hi'd necessary being is supposed to be proved before 
• \ 
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any reference is made to the nature of time and*^ space. 
Clarke has been generally supposed to have derived the 
opiniou that time and space are attributes of an infinite' 
immaterial and spiritual being fi»)m the Scholium Geueralfy 
first published in the second edition of Newton’s Prikeipia 
(1714). The truth is that his work on the Being and 
Attributes of God appeared nine yeara before that Sc/udium, 
Tho view propounded by Clarke may kave been derived 
from the Midrash, the Kabbalah, Philo, Henry More, or 
Cudworth, but not from Newton. It is a view difiiciilt to 
prove, and probably few will acknowledge that Clarke has 
conclusively proved it. 

His theory as to the nature, foundlation, and obligation 
of virtue is to the following etlcct. Things differ from 
one another in their natures. ThejT necessarily, therefore, 
stand in different relations to one another. From these 
different relations of tilings therd must arise an agreement 
or disagreement of some things to others, a fitness or 
unfitness of the ap]4ication of different things one to 
another. Thus there is a fitness or suitableness of certain 
acts in certain circumstances to certain persons and .an 
unsuitablcuess of others founded on tho nature of things 
and persons, apart from all positive appointment whatso- 
ever. It is only imperfection or perversion of intelligence 
which can make the relations of things, and the fitness and 
iiniitucss involved in them, appear to be other than wHat 
they are. The fundamental truths of morals are absolutely 
an(l in themselves what they seem, no less than tho truths 
of gconu'try. The obligation to virtue is involved in the 
very recognition of the moral relations whicli arise out of 
the necessary and eternal difforeicces of things. It is 
impossible for us to apprehend ihciu otherwise than as laws 
of reason which ought to guide our actions. Prior to all 
consideration of the divine \^11 or l.w there is obligation ; 
and God, although under no necessity to create, must, 
having resolved to create, have respect to certain propor- 
tions, abstractly of eternal necessity, and, having resolved 
to act, must determine His will according to eternal reason. 
His own law to himself is the law which He has given to 
I'veiy lational being, and which He has sanctioned by 
rewards and punishments. 1'hese are a secondary source 
of obligation. 

Tills theory has been misunderstood and misrepresented 
in various ways. JoufiVoy, Am^^dde Jacques, ISir Jame,s 
Mackintosh, Dr Thomas Brown, tkc., criticise it on the 
assumption that Clarke made virtue consist in conformity 
to the relations of things universally, although tho whole 
tenor of his argument shows him to have had in view only 
conformity to such relations as belong to the sphere of moral 
agency. We may admit, however, tliat he might have pro- 
fitably insisted more on the fact that the relations and 
litries.scs spoken of are those which afford a reason and rule of 
action to the will In this respect the doctrine of the distin- 
guished German philosopher Herbart, which, while resolving 
morality into relations, lays stress on the fact that these 
relations are relations of will, may be regarded as an 
irnprovement of that of Clarke. It is erroneous to represent 
Clarke as confounding .mathematical and mural relations, 
as overlooking that tho relations involved in morality must 
be distinct from those involved in mern truth, or as meaning 
by the “fitness” which is constitutive of nu4^1ity the 
adaptation of means and ends. In reality, he simply states 
ail analogy between mathematical and moral truths, assigns 
to moral principles tho distinctive peculiarity of being 
related to the will, and being liable to bo sot ^idc, and 
I denotes by fitness the accordance of things with a standard 
by which they can be judged. « 

When Clarke’s doctrine, that rectitude is a conformity to 
certain relations, has been accurately understood, it cannot 
fail to be obvious that, although it must be vindicated from 
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jtiany of tUe objections which have been urgetl against it, 
, no one can justly regard it as more than the mere atarting- 
t point of a Uitory. It must be fellowcd up by a great 
amcuint of rcsea'tch befdre it can u[)i)roxiniate to what a 
theory should be. But there is no reason wliy it should 
not be followed up by research in various directions, nor 
why it should not be made iiiuch inure precise and definite 
than it hus yet'i)eeii. The relations involved in morality 
may be compared wdth those involved in pure science, in 
utility both personal and general, and in beaut 3 % and ought 
to be, for it is only thus that what is distinctive of them 
can be brought clcric-ly and coiiijdctely out. 3kIore, perhaiis, 
than any other theory on the nature of virtue, the theory 
of relations suggests^nd ini[)iies tlie necessity of a minute 
scientific inquiry into how tnitli, beauty, utility, and good- 
in*ss«irft connected and., distinguished. By Socrates and 
Wollaston Lriitli and goodness, by Plato, Shaftesbury', and 
llerbart beauty and goodness, and by the selfish school and 
the utilitarian school of moralists, utility and goodness, have 
biieii, if nut identified, too nearly so, while there liavti been 
held crroi*s as great although directly cunitrary to these, 
separating unnaturally goodness from truth, or from beauty, 
or from utility; and it lies directly in the way of those 
who adopt the theory of relations to institute an iiivestiga- 
^on into the whole subject of the connection of truth, 
beauty, utility, and goodness, so thorougli and comprehen- 
sive as to show what is true and what crroiUMUis in all these 
views, and what are the rcseinhlanccs and dillerences, the 
identities and distinctions, iu the tilings theiiiselves. 

As to the hiography gf (Jliiike s(*(* ilio A//> by Ifisliop lloattloy, 
{Old Whist<Jii\s Jliistoru'ol MamtirH, As to Ins 
.'Old tliL'ologiad t' liets, may 1 m* coiisidt.d IMslmp Law’s imfiunf 
into the hints of TinH\ ilv., srvrial woiks nt Dr .lohn Itilgiiy 

{referred to ii nrli le bAlJin^), Dugald Stewait's l)iss,'rtittton, 
SirJaiiiL'8 Miiokiiitosii s /Jissf'rfotioHy Lord lh'ouglia]ir.s Disno/rsr on 
NotnnU Thcoiotfif^ Dr Tui ion’s Autnrul Tfoototpj^ Waulluw’s 
Christian HthieSy Dr ( ’ludiiiers’s AVr/z/ro/ .nul Jfiint’syt" 

Ii(fiotL*{ Thoiifjh* in Kntjhnuly Iml pailii ularly in \t)l. ii. 

447 -ir>7, and vol. iii. 20-21) itinl lull -115, A«*. 'I’he most r],il»orale 
essay on his philosojdiy as a whole is, |M rli;i]>.s, that l»y i’lof Zirn- 
mermriun iu the Denl'srhrifti n <t, .Hath tnie dt r lt'i'<srnf>rh<r//, 
J’hiJ.-lIisL i lassc^ Ld. xix., Vii’iJiin, l.s 70 . It Ire.'its of Knghdi 
rationalism before Clarke, his life, tlie general eharaetertif his |»]iih»- 
sophy, his entieisni of niat<*nalisni, his fiefem e of mitiiral religitni, 
his diiteAission with Leibnitz, and his nioral philosophy, (II. T. )| 

( 'LAIIKSON, Thomas (17(50-LS40), was born on the 
March 17fi(l, at Wisbeach, in C^imbridgeshiro, whcic 
his fatiier was head-master of the free grammar school. 
He was educated at St JMul’s School and at St John's 
1.^)1 lege, Cambridge. Having taken the lirst ]dacc among 

the middle bachelors as Latin essayist, he succeeded in 1 7*8h 
iu gaining a similar honour among the senior bacliclor.N. 
Tlie subject aiqioiuted by the vie *-cIianceIlor, Dr IVckhard, 
w'a.s one in which he was him.scjf dec[)ly interested — A our 
ffrtut ijivifos in srrvitntem <htr, / (Is it right to make ineii 
el ives against their w’ill'/) In preparing for this essay 
Clarkson consulted a number of works on African slavery, 
of wliieli the chief was llenezet’s Ilisforical S/ovv// <>/ 
New Gaintti ; and the atrocities of which he read iillected 
him so deeply tliat he determined to devote all his em rgies 
to elfect the abolition of the slave trade, and gave up his 
intention of entering the church. II is lirst iiieasiire was to 
publislf with additions, an English translation of his prize- 
essay (Juno 1780). He then coinmcnced to search in all 
quarters for information* concuniiiig slavi*ry. He soon 
discovered that the cuu.se had alreuidy been taken up to 
some lliitent by others, most of wluun b(‘longed to the 
Society of Friends, and among the chief of wht>m were 
William Dillwyff, Joseph Wood, and Cranville Sharp. 
With the aid of these gentlemen, a committee of twelve 
wivs formed in May 1787 to do all that was possible to 
effect the abolition of the slave trade. M(Min\vhile Clark.soii 
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Lad also gained the sympathy of Wiiberforce, Whitbread. 
Sturge, and several other men of influence. Tiavrllim; 
from port t*) [)ort, ho now commenced to collect a larg** 
iTia.ss of evidence ; and much of it was embodied iu his 
tiuiiiuiartf View of the i^laoe Trade, ami (he, Frolmhie 
CoHsctjurnces tf its Abulithuty which, with a number of olln-r 
anti-slavery tracts, was published by the coiiimitlcc. I'lU 
Grenville, Fox, and Burke looked favourably on the 
inovemeiit ; in .May 1788 Pitt intriHluced a parliamentary 
discussion on the subject, and Sir W. Dolben broiigli 
forwanl a bill providing that the number of slaves c;iitic< 
in a ve.ssf-1 should be proportional to its tonnage. A 
number of Liverpool and Bristol merchants obtained jicr- 
niissitm from the House to bo heard by council agaiii.st IIil 
bill, but on the 18th Juno it pus.stMl the (/oiniuon'^. Sooj; 
after Clarkson published an Essatj on th*' Itu'intii- tj tf the 
(Slave Trmie ; anrl for two months he was contiimou.sly 
engaged in travelling that he. might meet men wlio weio 
pei*s(»nally acqnainted with the facts of the tijule. From 
their lips ho collef'ti'd a coiisjdciMble amount of evidence ; 
but only nine could be prevaileil njion to ])roiiiise to appear 
before the privy council. Meanwhile otln-r witiies.ses laid 
l)cen obtained by \\ ilberfon e and llie eonuintteo, ami on 
the 12th .May 178'J the former led a debate on the subject 
in the House of Commons, in wliieh lie was secomled by 
Burke and supported by l ilt and Fox. It was now the 
beginning of the Fremli Ih volution, and in the hi>pe tliat 
he might aron.M* the Fiem li to sweej» away slaverv with 
other abiisc.s, Clarkson elo^^^•d to Paris, wlicre. lie re. 
mained six months. He found Neeker 1m ad of the ( lovern- 
nii*nl, aud obtain.'d from Inm simie s}mpalliy but little 
help, Minibean, liowexer, willi Ins assistance, preimnd a 
speech ag'uinst slavci.N, to be, <lL*Uveied befon* the National 
A.ssembly, and the .Manpiis de la Fayette entered enthiisi 
astically into his view.^-. I )iiring this visit C’lai‘k.-«on alisc. 
met a deputation of negroes fiom St Domingo, who Jiad 
come to France to pre.^eiit u juiitioii to the National 
Assembly, desiring to be [»laced oii an e(|u:d fiMiting with 
tlie whites; but tin* stoim of Die Bevolutiiui permitted lu 
.substantial succpxs to be acliievul. Soon afU r lii.s n t iini 
home lie engaged in a search, the iqqiareiit luipelc.-^.-siiess of 
which linely di-pl.ivs his unshrinking l;d)oriousne.--s and liis 
[»;us.sii»naLe entliiisia.'in. He desired to find some one who 
leitl himself witmssed llu' capture of the negroes in Al’iica ; 
and a friend Jiaving im‘t by chance a man-ot w:o s-inaii who 
liad done so, ( lark.soii, thniiL'h ignorant LolJi ol the name 
and of llio residence of the .s iilur, at once set out in se.ireh 
t)f liini, and .Mller maiiN di^.ip[»oinl inenl.s aclii.dJv <li^ 
covered Lini. 1 1 is last lour was undertaken in order to 
fi»rm anti-slavery cnininiilei s in all tlic principal tiovn.s. 
i\t length, ill llie antneni of 171M, Ids health, wliich lia<l 
long been inipain il b\ liis uiiinl«*nupte<l e.vertioiis, gav'* 
wa\', and he was obliged to ce.i.se iu*live wa)ik. He did 
not, however, enliiely give iq) tlie ciiii.se. At the sugge.-- 
lioii of Wilberloii-e and others, lu5 oci‘U])ie.d his lime in 
writing a J/tsfnr// of Ho- AlxtHdon cf the (>iare 
which a])j)ca red in J-^OS. In ISl 8 lie had an intiavi w .il 
Paris with the emperor of Bussia, to whom he pres»‘i,teil 
ail address againi-t the negro slave trade. He again v d 
the emperer during the conference of the Fhiio[Haii 
monarchs whiili was held at .•\i.Kda-Chapelh', aud, thiiaiLh 
him, the adilress wa.s also [ucsented tti tlie eiiquaor nT 
Austria iiml the king of Pru.ssia. In J82'>, the sl.ivi* (ladr 
having been abolished in 1807, the Anti-Sl.ivei v Sucu in 
was (orineil, aud Clarkson was one of i(.s vice juvsideiits.* 1 1 e 
W'JKS for soniorfiine blind frofti cataract; but seveia) veaiv. 
before liis death his sight was restored. He died at the 
age of eighty-six. at his patrimonial lioii.se, P]a}ford Iliiil, 
SnlliJIv. 

Pe.side.4 jho works already im:ntit)ned, he pnUish..d 
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the Portraiture of Quakcriffin (180G), Memoira of WU~ 
lldiri Pam (18lli), Jleaetirclu'ii^ Autftlduvian, Patriarr/uil, 
and IlUtorieal iiilciidcHl ;i.s a liistory of the inter- 

ference of Providence for man^s .spiritual good, and tS/rir- 
tuns on .several of the remarks coiieerning liimself made in 
the Life of WUherfui ce, in whicli liis claim as originator of 
the aiili-.slavery muveinent is ilenied. See his J/e 7 //(ur/r 
by Thomas Klines and 'I’liomas 'lay lor. 

CM^AUHKIKj, Joir>r ( 1 (iOr)), one of llie. mo.st 

notts] of the immediiitc followers nf Ih*scarte.s, was boni at 
Solingen, in Prussia, in the 3 ’ear IGli’J. After travelling in 
PraiiCL! and England, lie came to Le^cJen, where lie .studied 
plidosophy under the Cartesian John Ua}". He bocaine 
|^rofe'•'^or of ])hil()sophy' at JIerbi»rn, and aflcrward.s at 
J)nisbnrg, and wa^ one of the earliest teachers of the 
new doctrines in (lerinany. Clauberg is justly celebrated 
as an e\act and iin tliodical cmnnientator on Ids Tna.sters 
writings; but he was no mere commentator, and Ids .specu- 
lations anticipate in a marked degree the. subsc*ijnent course 
of thought in the Cartesian .school. His tlieoiy of the 
connection between the .soul and the body is hardl}' to 
be tli.stingiiislied from tliat a ftoiwvard.v. advanced by Male- 
brancho; while hi.s view of the relation whicli (hul hold.s 
to his creatures is a di.stinct foreshadowing of tlio [laiitheism 
of Sjiinoza. All creatures exist oidy through the conlinuoiia 
creative energy^ of tlie Divine iiein r, and are no more 
inde[)eiident of l/is will than are unr thoughts independent 
of ns,- or rather less, for there are thoughts which force 
thrinselves U[»t)ii us whether wo will or not. Clauberg 
died at J^uisbmg in Idd.l. His « hief work.s are — De eon- 
jutirfunie auinia.’ (t curjuH ts humam ; P.n rcifalionrs 

et'ntuni de emfnidono Di i </ ; l,niilra n>(us <t noea \ 

luiUaiio phf/u^np/iiy Sf’u t \irf( shUMt. He also 

w rote a coininentary on De'-e.irte-.’s Mnllhttions. A com- 
jJete eilition of his works in two vols. was jniblished at 
Amslerdain in lOlH. 

CLAin)K, Jkan (1011) ld»^7), a famous Freiieh Protes- 
tant jireacher ami eonlrover-i.dist, was born at Sauvelat 
iieir Ageii, where Iiis f.idita* was a Protestant minister. 
He hehl for eight years the otliee of [irofe^ssor of tlnioiogy 
in the Protestant college of Niines; but in lOtJl, liaving 
o[»[>o.^ed a suggestion whicli was made at a provincial 
.synod for reuniting Catholics and Protestants, lie was 
forbidden to ]»rraeh in .L«)\ver l.angiiedoe. On visiting 
Paris ill order to app'Ml aj-a.nd llii.> ei>minand, lie lieeame 
ong.igiitl ill a ci»ntroVLi> 3 " willi llo.>siiet and Aniauld eoii- 
ceining the iMicliarist. In lOdJ iio obtained a post at 
Moiitaiiban .simdar to that wldeh In.* liad lo.^l, ; but after four 
years lie w*as removed from it al.^o. He next became 
jiastor in Paris, wheie Jie continued Ijis controversy willi 
Iju.'jsuct. On the revocation of tin; Edict of Nantes lie lied 
to Ilulland, ami reiteived a pension from the Prince of 
Orange. He cuntiiimd to preach occa>ioiiall 3 " at tlie 
Hague till his death. 

His ]uiiir‘ip;il works .'«re tie* Ji>'fKnnr m/x flt'ur fmif/'t inUtuli'i 
Jjft prriichiite (U. la Foi d>' V ^ itfUf’ ttniA hii nf 1’ Furharistii' 
(lUiia); F/ponsr.ftnIierc dr P. Xourf stir f J/tO /nr 

dr ill Tirforniat oa rfiponsr tiiLc prijinFs lufiltniri^ de Xtru/n 
P/ainfrft drs Profrsfunt's cno Ih nixut opprum's dans hz 
llnuuaim dr Franre (Euvrrt post humeri (Aiiisl«'i<l.Tni, lUS.S), 

c.ojiUiiiiing the Traits de la thnnpns'diim d'un ,Serjnu/i^ whiidi was 
iiit») Kiiglish in ]778. Sec hiograpliieH ly Nifi'roii and 

CLAUDE OP LoiiRAiNKjOr Claudk Ckui^k (1600-1082), 
the celehrateil land.sc.ape-i)ain ter, was born of very jioor 
jKironts at the vill.ige of Cliamagne. in Lorraine. AVlicn it 
was (li.scovered that he rnadii no progress at^ school, he was 
ajiprenticed, it i.s commonly .said, to a jKistry-cook, but this 
is extremely dubiou.s. At the age of twelve, Vjeiiig left an 
or[>han, he went to Jive at Fnnburg with an elder brother, 
Jean Uel<Se, a wood-carver of moderate iiierit, and under 
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him he designed arabesques and foliage. Hfe afterwards 
rambled to Hume to seek a livelihood ; but from his 
clownishness and ignorance of the kinguage, he failed to * , 
obtain permanent eiiiploy'inent. •He ne:^ w^^nt to Njple.s, 
to study landscape painting under Godfrey Waals, a painter 
of much repute. With him lie remained two years ; then he 
returned to Home, and wa.s domesticated until April 1625 
with another landscape-painter, Augu.stirf'Tassi, wdio hired 
him to grind hia colours and to do all the household 
ilrudgcry. 1 lis master, hoping to iniike Claude serviceable in 
some of his greatest w'ork.s, advanced him in the riilc.s of 
pci*spective and the elements of de.sigip Under his tuition 
the mind of C.^aude began to expand, and he devoted him- 
self to artistic study with great C!igftrne.ss. He exerted liia 
utino.st industry to explore the truo^priiieiples of painting 
by an incessant examination of najiiro ; and for thi.sjiprpo.se 
he made liis studies in the o[)en tield.s, where he very 
frequently remained from sunrise till sunset, watching the 
ellect of the .shifting light u])on the landscape. He 
generally .sketched wdiatever he thouglit beautiful or 
striking, marking o.vcry tinge of light wuth a similar colour j 
from thc.se sketches lie jierfected Jiis Iand.sca 2 )e.s. Leaving 
Tussi, he made a tour in Italy, France, and a part of 
(lermany, including his native Lorraine, .siiflering numerous 
misadvontnres by the way. Karl Diu'vciit, painter to the 
duke of Lorraine, kept him as a.ssi.stant for a year; a:id he 
]vaintod at Nancy the architectural .subject.s on the ciiiling 
<»f the Carmelite church. Ho did not, however, reli.<vh this 
employment, and in 1627 returned to Hume. JTere, 
painting two ]and.scapes for Cardinal Benlivoglio, he earneil 
tliii protection of Pope Urban VJII. *and rapidly rose ink 
celobrit}^ 

Clamle was not only actpiainted with the fact.s, but also 
W'ith the law’.s, of nature ; and ^andrar/- relates that ho used 
to explain, as lliey walked together through the fields, the 
eaii.ses of the dilferenb a[»pearances of the .same landscape 
at ditrerent hours of the day, from the rcflection.s or refrac- 
tions of light, or from the morning and evening de>vs or 
vapours, with all the precision of a natural pliilosopher. 

Ht‘. elaborated lii.s pictures with great cure; and if any 
[lerfonufince fell short of Ids ideal, he altered, era.sed, and 
repaiiiliMl it .several times over. 

His .skies are aerial and full of lustre, and every object 
harmonionsly illumined. Ili.s distances and colouring are 
delicate, and hi.s tints have a sweet ne.ss and variety till tlieii 
uiji-xaiijpled. He frerpieiitly gave an uncoinmiiiou tender- 
ness to his tiiiished lree.s by glazing. Hi.s figure.s, howevia*, 
aie May iiidilferent ; Imt he was so conscious of hi.s 
deticiency in thi.s respect, that lie usuall)^ engaged other 
artists to paint them ifor him, among whom were Curtois 
anil Filippo Lauri. Indeed, ho w'a.s wont to say tliat he 
.sold his land.scape.s and gave aw'ay hi.s figure.s. In order 
to avoid a repetition of the same subject, and also to detect 
the very nuinerons sjmrious copies of his works, ho made 
tinted outline drawings (in six jiaper books prepared for this 
j>ur[>u.se) of all those pictures which were transmitted to 
different count rie.s; and on the back of each drawing he 
wTote the nauie of the purchaser. 'rh(i.se books he named 
Lihri di reritd. This valuable work has been engraved 
and published, and has always been Jfighly esteemed by 
.students of th(i art of land.scapo. Claude died at ?lome at 
the age of eighty-two, on the 21,st of November 1682, 
leaving his wealth, which waa^'con.siderablc, between his 
only .surviving relativc.s, a nephew and niece. Many choice 
.specimens of his genius may be seen in the Nationakffeallery, 
and in the Louvre ; the landscapes in the Altieri andColouna * 
Palaces in Home are also of c.special celelf^ty. He himself 
regarded a landscape which he painted in the Villa Madama, 
being a cento of various views with great abundat.ee and 
variety of leafage, and a composition of Esther and 
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Ahasuenis, as liis finest works ; the former he refuscul to sell, 
^although (Jloinent fX. ottered to cover its surface with gold 
pieces, lie etehid a series of t weiity-eight lamlsca])es, fine 
iniprQ^^sions ofSvhhdi are greatly ]nizcd. Full of amenity, 
and deei)ly sensitive to the graces of nature, Claude has 
long been deemed the [n*inee of landscape painters^ aiul 
indeed he must .alviays l»e accounted a i)rime leader in that 
foriJi of art, and th Iiis day a great enlarger and reliner of 
its province Within tlie last century, however, he has been 
vastly exceeded - in gras]), power, knowledge, subtlety, 
variety, and general mastery of all kinds —by many 
painters, one in on(\j quality and another in aunthei , in 
proof wo nee I only naiiui 'Punier, whose range, in com- 
parison with <^'laLide’:^ was as that of a continent to a 
canton, or a muuntaiii to a Jiillnck. 

Chn^i:le was a man of ayiiable and simple character, very 
kind to his pupils, a [latient and unwearied worker ; in his 
own sphere of study, his niiml was stored (as we have 
seen) with observation and knowlcdgi*, but he continued 
an unlettered man till bis deatli. (w. M. it.) 

CJjAUDET, Antoink Fii.VN(;ois (171)7 1S<>7), an emi 
neiit photograph or, was born at Lyons. Shortly after the 
jmblication of J lagiierre’s results (IS.**!)), (^laiidet, by the 
iddition of bromide and chloride of iodine to the iodide of 
si|^vi;r enqjloycid by tlie fonm r discoverer, greatly acccler 
aled the process of production. 'Phi',, with the use of 
iodide of gold in lixiiig the image, may be said to have, 
conqdeti'd tJie invtMition. In 18 IS ( ^laudot produced the 
|»hotographometer, an instrument d('.signe(l to measure tin* 
intensity of pliologcnie rays ; aiirl in 184!) lie bnuigdd out 
the foeiincter^ for seeuling a perfect focus in photograjdiie 
portraiture. In IShO he recidvctl a medal from the Society 
of Arts ami I\f*>!vafac lures I’or^a machine to cut glass of any 
curvature of b'ui face This was followed in 1851, 1855, 
and 180l! by the medals awanlcd by the French and 
English universal cxliibitions for (unincnee in ami discM.^ cries 
connected with his profession, and in 185.*! by Jiis i‘h‘cti ui 
into the iioyal Society. In 1858 he ]»rodiiccd the slt-reo- 
monoseope, in reply to a challcaige from Sir David lirew.ster. 

( Maudet, who w’as photographm* in ordinary to Her Majesty, 
was also a t/rcorr of the Legion of Honour, .and hati 
received tokens of a.<lniiralion and regard from Jji»ui'< 
l*hi]ii)pe and the Czar Nicholas. 

CIjAUDI ANUS, Claudius, the gifted poet who shed 
lustre on the last decrc|>id era of lloinan literature, was, 
as we learn from himself (Epist. 1), an Egyptian by birtli, 
and probably a native of Alexandria. It may lie eon- 
joctureil from his name that lie was of ilomaii extraction, 
and it is hardly possible that he should have acquired such 
masttiry over the Latin langiiagiiif it had not bemi familiar 
ti> him from his boyhood. We liave, lioweviT, his own 
authority L)r the assertion that his lirst poetical conqujsi- 
tions w't;re in Creek, and that he had writtm nothing in 
J..at in before J195 a.d. In that year he ap[)ears to iiave 
come to Home, and made his t/ihut .as a Latin poet by a 
panegyric on the coiusulship of Olybriiis aiul Trobinus, the 
first brotliers not belonging to the imperial family who had 
ever simultaneously filled the. otlice of consul. This piece 
proved tlie precursor of the series of panegyrical poems 
w^hieh compose the Wdk of his writings. In ^590 appeared 
the encoTniurn on tlie third consulship of the f^mperor 
Ilonorius, and the epic on the dt)wnfall of Rutinus, the 
unworthy iiiini.stcr of Areffdius at Constantinople, ^’his 
revolution was prim-ipally cffcc.tcd by the contrivance of 
St.ilicho,««tho great general and minister *)f Honoriiis. 
(.’laiidiau’a jiocm appears to have obtained hi.s jiatronage, 
or r.ither perhaps^that of his wife Serena, by wdiosc in- 
ter[»t»sition the poet was within a year or two enabled 
to contract a wealthy marriage in Africa (Epist. 2). Pre- 
vious to this event he Iiad jirodnccd (398) his panegyric 
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on the fourth consulsin'p of TToiiorius, his epilhahiiniuin 
on the null riage of Honorius to Stilicho's daiighli r, Maiia. 
and his poem on the. (Jihlonie war, celebrating tlm repres- 
sion of a revolt in Africa, d'o tiiese succeeded his pieee 
on the consulshit> of Malliiis Theodonis (399), the iiii- 
tinished or mutilated invcctl^e against tlie J>}/an1im* 
piimc minister Entrt)[)ius, in the same year, the epics on 
Stilichu’s lirst consulship and on liis repulse ol Ahiric 
(400 ami 403), and the paiiegyrie. i*n the sixth con- 
sulship of I lononiis (404). From this time all Irace of 
(Jlaiidiun is lust, and he is generally supposed to ha\c 
perished with his patron Slilieho in 408. It may, liow- 
ever, be plausibly con jectur(‘d that Ikj mu^t have died in 
404, as he, (*ould liarilly otheiwise ha\e omitted to eA‘h4)ia<e 
the greatest of Stillcho\s aehievements, the ile^li uctiuii of 
the barbarian liost led by lladagaisus in the following year. 
Nor, oil the (‘tlier liaml. is giLiiiml wanting for the Minnise 
that he may havi- snrviveu Stiliclio. as in the dMlnulion 
to the sceoml book ot his epic r»n tin* t)j' ^ 

lie speaks ot his <liMise of [loi ti i in lei ms liardly ireoncil- 
ablo with tile fertility wliicli, as \m‘ Iiave seen, he di.'>|'layeil 
during bis pation^ liletiinc. From the manner in w hich 
Augustine alludes t** him in his A' i'icttutr /a/, it may be 
inferred that ho w.i^ no luiiL'cr liviiiL: at tlie liate of ih j 
eoinposition of that wtuk. lietwiin -115 and iJi''. 

\Vu liavo alieady enuineiated Clamhan’.-. ehiel [M>eins, to 
which only remain to be added a iiunil'ei' (»f slna t de.MTip- 
tive piitci‘s and epigrams. Ins li\el\ I'»’.eeninm''' on tie* 
emperoFs marriage, his panegyiic on Senna, and tin 
a lragnient«>f an nnlini'ihed e|iie. Sr\ri.d 
[loeiiis expressing ( liri'Niian srnlmient-. aie undonl.tridy 
Spurious. Tliero ean be, no inn'stion ol his p.'iganL'ii 
which, however, nciOicr j>revi nti d his eeleluating L'liii.'l 
rtiiiTsaml magisti;ile-% ma* his cnjoMim the distinction ot .i 
cmirt laureate. We ha\ehi.'. own aiillionly lor Ids ha\ing 
been honoured by .i bronze sfahii' in tin; Imnin, allhougli 
the inscription on the pedestal whnli Ponqioniiis Lietiis 
professed to have discovi n d in the 15th century is alnio't 
ciTt.iinly spurious. 

(Maudian^^ in liteiaturo unique. It is siilii- 

ciontly remarkable th.il, after neatly thiee ceiitnims of 
toiqKir, the T^alin imi.-e slioidd liavt* evpeiicnced an> 
revival in tlio age of Honorius, nothing less than am.i/uig 
that this revi\al sl'ouM ha\c lieeii the wuik i4' .i fonigner, 
most, surprising ol all that a jiist and cmlniing celebiily 
should have liceii gained by otli«'«al panegyrics on tlje 
gem*rally uninteresting transactunis ot an ingloiious e]'«u*h. 
The first of these j»aitienlai.> bespeaks Cl. Indian's last« , 
rising superior to the jnc\ailnig bar)*arisni, the si-coml hi^ 
command of language, the ihiril his rljett)iical skill. As 
reinarkcil by Cibbon, “lie was endow »‘d witli the raic and 
pr(‘cious talent ol lal.'.jng tin', meanest, of adorning tlie 
most barren, and i>f ili\ejsil\ ing the most similar to])ic>.'’ 
TJiis gift is es[M‘eially di>pla}ed in his jioem on the tlown 
fall of Rufinus, wh' iv the punislimeiit ol a ])ubbc male- 
factor is exalted t«* the dignity of an e]»ic,.al subject by the 
magnificence of diction ami the ostentation (»f supi'rnafnr.d 
ma<*hinc‘ry. The nobli* i*\or<lium, in wliicli the fate of 
Ruiiims is propoumled as the \ indication of divine justice, 
j)Iace.s the subject at once on a digniti(*d level ; and tin* 
council of the infernal juiwers lias alTorded :i liint to 'I’asso, 
and ihrougli him to Milton. The iiu'vitablo momdony »•! 
the panegyrics on Honorius is re]ic\ cd by just and Imlliant 
expatiatioii on the duties of a sovereign. In his erlcbi .it mn 
of Stiliclio's victories Claudian found a subject nnue w»>tthy 
of his powau'.s, ;^nd .some passa^'cs, such as tlie diseiiption 
of the flight of Alaric, and of Stilicho’s ai rival at IJoine 
and the felicitous parallel between his triuinjdis and those 
of Marina, rank among the brightest ornaments (*f laitiu 
poetry. Ulaudian’s panegyric, however lavish and re- 
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garJless of veracity, is in general far less offensive than 
u.<(iial in his age, a circumstance siLtributablo partly to his 
mnie retined taste and piirtly to the genuine merit of his 
patron Stiliclio. He is a valuable authority for the history 
of his tunes, and is rarely to be convicted of serious inaccu- 
racy in his facts, whatever may be thought of the colour- 
ing he c1k)o.>cs to impart to them. As correctly observed 
by his litc.^i critic, Mr Hodgkin, he was animated by true 
patriotic teeling, in the shape of a reverence for Home as 
the sDiiree and symbol of law, order, and civilisation. 
Outside the sphere of actual life he is Jess successful; his 
uf though the beauties of detail are as 

great as usual, betrays his deticiency in the creative power 
requisite for dealing witli a ])iirely ideal subject. This 
denotes llie rheti>rician rather than the poet, and in gcmeral 
it may be said that his especial gifts of vivid natural 
desiM’iptioii and of ciipious illustration, derived from 
extensive but tiot cumbrous erudition, are fully as appro- 
jn'iate ti» eloquence as to poetry, lu the general cast of his 
mind and cliiinicter of liis writings, and especially in his 
faculty for bestowing cinluring intiTiist u|>on occasional 
themes, we may lltly compare iiim with Drydcn, remember* 
ing that while DryJcii exulted in the eiicri;y of a vigorous 
and fa,st developing language, Claiidian was cramped by an 
artiticial diction, conllmul to the literary class. 

(Maiidiaira wm'ks must have been carefully edited in bis 
own time, for liis epigrams include several short pieces 
evidently prepared for insertion in or rcjccttal from poems 
of greater compass. Tlie et/iiio prlnnps was printed at 
Viceu/.a in IdS'J ; the best subscqiiLMit editions are those 
by (lesncr (IToU), Ijunnaiin (17dG), and Jeep (1S72). 
'riiero ia a complete English translation of little merit, by 
Abraham Hawkins (Loiid()n, 1>17), and a version of the 
Jitfpf> hf Pnjsrrj)i/te^ by Di^an Howard. S(nne excellent 
criticism on Claudian will be found in Professor Kainsay’a 
article in Smitli’s Classical Dictionary, and in two lectures 
by Mr Thomas Hodgkin (Newcastle, 1877)). (r. g.) 

CLAUDIUS, Arpil’s C.kci s, a Runiaii ])atrician and 
author of the 4th century ii.o. In 31 n.(\ he was electe I 

censor without Ir.iviug p.issfnl tlirongli the ofTice of consul. 
His cen.sorship w’as remark iible for the actual or attempted 
acliieveni Mit of several great coirstitutional changes. He 
lilh'd vac nicies in the s.mate with men of low^ hirtli; and 
when his list was rejected, ami C. I’J intins, his colleague, 
le^igned, lie continued, in detianci* of custom, It) hold tlie 
oi!l V alone. He also retained it for live years, despite the 
.Emiliin Jaw*, which limited the «lnr.ilion of its tenure to a 
\ear and a half. He transferred tin; eharge of the public 
wor.-sliipof Hcreult*s in the Forum Jlo.ninm from the Iianils 
of the l^olitiangeiis Ui tli.it of jmblic shnes. Iledi.stributed 
the Hht'ifiiii among all tlie tribes; and he further invaded 
til'? evincive rigiils of the patricians by directing his 
s?M I 'tary (Jueius Fl:i\iu.-. (whom, though a freedman, he 
made a senator) to publi.-,h the l(yis action fn and tlie list 
of J/Vv fantl (or days on which legal business could be 
♦ran.'-act.‘d). And lastly, lie g.iined enduring fame by the 
coiistriii’tion of aroid ami an aqueduct, wliieli— a thing 
unheard of before — he called by his own mime. In the 
ve.ir after bis m pignut ion of ilia censorship (307) lie was 
(•l»(!ted consul. In 20S he w.is made interrex ; and in 
2‘Ji), as eoiisnl, he h*d tin? army in S imiiiinn, and the armies 
of the two Consuls gniiie.J a victory over the Etni.scaiis and 
S'linnit s ; but he never triniiiphed, nor ij(jpes his military 
Ciir-MT appear to li ive be/ai at all distinguished. Next 
veal* he was pra tor, and he w'as once dictator. To tlu 
Ogulniau law adiniltiiig the plebeians tlie offices of 
augur and pontit«-x he w'a.s strongly opposed ; and his 
ad vo(* icy of the cause of the democracy seems to have ended 
with Ilia c^sorship. His ambition and his pride of race 
however, accompanied hy a passionate lovh of Rome. 
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He wus already blind and tottering with age ^en Cineas, 
the minister of Pyrrhus visited him, but so vigorously did 
he oppose every concession that all theeloc^ence of Cineas * 
was in vuiu, and the Romans fergot pcAt ifiisfortunes in 
the inspiration of his patriotism. The story of his blindness, 
however, may be merely a method of accounting for his 
cognomen. 

Appius Claudius Caecus is also remarkable as the first 
of the Roman writers, both in verse and prose, of 
whom wo know anything. Ue wrote a poem which is 
mentioned by Cicero, but of whicli the remaining fragments 
are of the smallest, and a lega^ work entitled De 
U surpatiou ib ns. It is very likely also that he was concerned 
in the drawing up of the Le^is ‘published by 

Flavius. His Sentmtice^ which inclu&e the famous dictum 
“ Every one is the architect of jiis own fortunes, were 
read by Pametias, but are now lost. 

CLAUDllNS, Appius Crassus, was, according to Livy, 
a patrician notorious for his pride and cruelty and his 
bitter hatred of the plebeians. Twice they refused to 
fi^lit under him, and, fleeing before tlieir enemies, brought 
u])on liim defeat and disgrace. He retaliated by decimating 
the army. At length they effected his banishment, but he 
quickly return ed, and again became consul. In the same 
yc.ir ( 4.^)1 B. G.) he was made one of the decemviri who hijd 
been apjiointed to draw up a code of written laws, and so 
can?fully did lie act during his tirst year of office that he 
was the only one of the ten who was re-elected. With 
Claudius at their head, the nnw^ decemviri appear to have 
resolved on retaining permanent authority, but an outburst 
of jiopular feeling suddenly crfislieil their power. 
Enamuured of the beautiful daughter of tlie plebeian 
(•eiituiiou Virgiiiius, Claudius ^ittempted to seize her by an 
abuse of justice. One of his clients, Marcus Claudius, 
s\vi»re that aha \vaa the child of a slave belonging to him, 
and that she bad been stolen by the childless wdfe of the 
centurion. Virginius was summoned from the army, but 
a piT'atc message was sent at the same time instructing 
the general to detain him. The first messenger was niore 
speedy than the sec.ond, and on the day of trial Virginius 
w.is prchuiit to exi)oso the conspiracy. Still judgment was 
given according to the evidence of Marcus, and Claudius 
comniiiiided Virginia to bo given up to him. There was 
but one w'ay of escape, and in despair, her father seized a 
knife from a neighbouring stall and plunged it in her 
side. The popular passion was deiqily stirred. Virginius, 
wdrh Icilius, the betrothed lover of his daughter, and 
Niimitorins, her uncle, hurried to arouse the army; 
IIoralin.s and Valerius put tliemscdves at the head of the 
people. The decemviri were overthrown ; and Appius 
C laudins died in prison, either by Ids own hand or by that 
of the executiouer. Mommsen rejects the view given as 
above by Livy, and is inclined to hold that Claudius, as 
ileiemvir, was the pretended champion of the plobs, and 
that the revolution which ruined him was a return of the 
|)eople to the rule of the patricians, who are represented by 
Hor.itins and Valerius. See appendix to vol. i. of his 
History of Home, 

CLAUDIUS, or Tiberius Claudius Dktjsus Nkro 
Ckrmanicus (10 B.C. — 54 A.D.), the ^.rst Roman emperor 
of the name, born at Lugduiium (Lyons), in 10 b.g^ was the 
son of Drii.sus and Antonia, and grandson of Livia, the wife 
of Augustus. Varalyzed and 1[ame, and unable to speak 
with distinctness, he was an object (if sisorn even to his 
mother; and the natural diffidence and tiniidil^ of liib 
character were increased by neglect and insult, till he was* 
n‘garded as little better than an imbeefte. His time was 
siicnt chiefly in the society of servants, and devoted to the 
industrious pursuit of literature ; and until his accession he 
took no real part in public affairs, though Caligula honoured 
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$ hitti with the dignity of consul. His first wife was Plautia 
, Urgulauilla, wLum he divorced because he suspected her of 
• designs agaiust iiis life ; his second, yKlia Petina, was also 
divulged ; uudf his'third wds the infamous Valeria Messaliiia. 
Ill 41 A.D., on the murder of Caligula, Claudius was seized 
by the praitorians, and declared emperor. As soon as he 
•i. gained resolution to assume the authority of his office, he 
proclaimed an aifthesty for all except Cliaerea, the assassin 
of his predecessor, and one or two otliers. The account, 
however, of his painstaking government, his laborious 
personal administrstion of justice, his conquest of Britain, 
his extension of the honorinti to the Gauls, his construe^ 
tion of the Claudiau aqueduct and the harbour of Ostia, are 
matters of history (s^ Roma.m IIistouy). The cruelties 
. of his reign appear to have been due to the facility of 
charaoler which jdaced hi,m completely under the influence 
of his favourite freedinen, of whom the most conspicuous 
wc.re Narcissus, Pallas, and Poljduus, and of bis wife, the 
vicious and shameless Messaliiia, wlu.m he fondly loved 
and honoured. At length, according to the account of 
’racitus, Messalina went through tlie cereiiiony of marriage 
with one of licr lovers, and urged by her former confederate 
Narcissus, the emperor allowed her to be seized, and 
Narcissus put her to death. Suetonius throws a soiue- 
wiiat different light on the story, making it rather more 
probable, for he tells us that there was a rumour that the 
emperor desired and assisted in the marriage, because he 
had been warned by a soothsayer that the liu.sband of 
Messalina was about to fall into mishirtune. 'fhe next 
and fourth wife of (^laudius was his niece Agrip|»inu, a 
woman as criminal as any of Jier predecessors. She pre- 
vailed upon him to set aside liis own son Britannicus in 
favour of Nero. Lei* son by a^ormer marriage ; and in 
A.n., that she might place the act beyond recall, she juit 
the emperor to death by means of poison. 

Encouraged by Livy, as Suetonius asserts, and assisted 
by the freedmea who attended him, (laudiiis produced a 
history of Home, comnieiieiiig with the battle of Actium 
(31 B.C.), in 41 books, a defence of Cicero against Asiiiius 
Pollio, iiiemoir.s of his own life, and, in Greek, a history of 
Carthage and a history of Etruria ; but none of his writ- 
ings have come down to ns. lie introduced three new 
letters into the Latin alphabet— the digaiiuua, the i/r, and 
another not now known ; but they appear to have been 
drop’ped at his death. 

The priiieipiil authority for the life and times of (laudius 
is the Aunnh of Tacitus, in whose liigh-colouml pictures 
there is much that gives rise to a susi»icion of exaggen- 
tion. Suetonius and l)ion Cassiusare even less trustworthy. 

CLAUDIUS, Makcus Aouki.ii'.s, Gotiuoos, the seeoml 
of the Boinaii emperor-s of the name of Claudius, was born 
in Illyria or Dardauia in tlie first half of the 3d century. 
On account of his military ability he was jilaced in 
command of an army by Decius; and Valerian appointed 
him general on the Illyrian frontier, ami ruler of the pro- 
vinces of the lower Danube. During tlie reign of Oallienus, 
ho was called to Italy in order to crush Aureoliis ; and, on 
the death of the emperor (20S a.d.) he was chosen as his 
successor, in accordance, it was said, with his express desire. 
He enj();^ed great {^pularity, and, as far as we ran now 
judge, he appears to have been a man of considerable ability 
and strength of character. The account ot his reign belongs 
to the liistopy of Rome. 

CLAUDIUS, Matthias (1743 -18V.1), a German poet, 
^otherwisl^known by the mmi de plume of Astnus, was born 
in 1743 at Rheinfeld, near Lubeek, and studied at Jena. 
With the oxceptiAi of a short time in 177G and 1777, 
when he held the office of superior cuimiiissioiier or Ober- 
^ landcommissar at Darmstadt, he spent his life in the little 
town of Wandsbeck, near Hamburg, for which he had 
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conceived so strong an attachment that he would not accept 
any appointment which reiiuired him to settle elsewhere. 
Here he earned his first literary reputation by tbt; publica- 
tion, from 1770 to 1773, of a weekly periodical ciiIKmI the 
Wandshecker Bote or Mtssaiger, in* which he 

gave to the world a large number of prose essays and puems 
of various kinds. They were written in very pure and simple 
German, and ap])ealed to the piqudar taste • in many there 
was a vein of extravagant humour or even burlesijue, while 
others were full of quiet meditation and solemn sentiment. 
Ill his later days, perhatis through the influence of 
Klupstock, with whom he had formed an intimate :icquaint- 
anee, (fiaudius became strongly yuetislic, and the graver 
side of his natiiro was alone permitted to disi»lay itself. 
Instead of firing the German heart with a Hht iuur 'ndiedy 
or shaking the German sides with a Wenu Jcumud eme /It ise 
thnty he translated the works of Saint Martin and tVuelon. 
At the same time, he thought it no harm to ymblish a com- 
plete collnclion of hi.s writings, under the whimsical title 
of Asm'iis omuut nun strum purtnus^ ndtr tStimmiUthe Wtvke 
des Wniidsbtckir JlntheHy (S vols. 1774-LSl 2. Ilis biography 
has been written by Herbst ((Jotha, 1837) ; and Kalile has 
given us Claudius und JJtUl (Berlin, I8b4). 

GLAVIJO, Ruv GoNZAi.r.z dk, a Spanish travelliT it 
the I3th century, whose narrative is the first important 
one of its kind cuiitributcd to S|'aiiis>h literature, lie wa.s 
a native of Madrid, and belonged to a family of some an 
tiijuity and jiosition. On tin* reiiirn of tie*, ambassadors 
Solonuiyor and Pfdaznclus troni the Henry III. deter- 
iniiicd to send another emba'^bV to the court Timur, 
who had just risen to power, and for tliis pur[K>se ha 
selected Clavijo, Gomez de Salazar, ami a master of theo- 
logy named Fniy Alonzo T‘aez de Santa Maria, 'i’hey sailed 
from Seville in May 14B3, touched at the Balearie Isles, 
Gaeta, and Rhodes, spent some time* at (Vuist.iiitinople, 
sailed along the southern coast of the Black Sea to 'J’rebi- 
zoiid, andproecedediidaud, prnbal»lybyKtehiniazin,Tabreez, 
Tehran, and Meshud, to Sarnareand. where lliey were well 
ri*ceived by tliecomjueror. Ilu.lr return was saf' Iy accoiii- 
plisheil and tlu'y landed in Spain in 1 iHfl. Glavijo proceed- 
ed at once to the eonrt, at that time in Alcala de lleiiares, 
and served as chamberlain till the king’s di*’ith in tlie follow- 
ing year; he tlaui reluriuMl to Madrid, 'and lived tliero in 
opulence till his own death in April 1112. Tie wa'- bniied 
ill the chapel of the monastery of San Framesi o, which he 
liad rebuilt at great ex]>enM'. Hib iliiieraiy W'as first 
published in loSi* at Se\ille, b\ Aigi)te de Molina, witli 
the title of J/Isfarla dif ninu Tam>'rint t ttimrarvt i/ 
euarvfttdtni del vlntfc // /d<f<n>u de ht eiuhnjndn (jtie liny 
Gnuzale^ de. C/avIjo le Id the editor appending “ a 
short difieorrse,” lor tli** 1‘eller inlelligeiiee of Ids author. 
Another edition was 1-roiiLht out at M.idrid in 17«'^2, by 
Antonio de Sunelia ; ion I from this an haighsh translation 
was prejiared by ( ’lemeiits .Markham, and juibli.shed by the 
Hakluyt Soeii ty in isbl) Tlie identification of a great 
number of the jilaees iiioutioiusl by Ula\ijo is a matter ot 
eon.siderable dillieidly, ami has given rise to .some di^eus-sioii 
(seo Khanikofs h.sr. in Geunrnfthh'ol Mnynziur, 1S74). A 
short account of his life is given by Alvarez v Baemi iii the 
nij os dr Mndridy Vol. ix. 

CLAY, Hknhy (1777-1832), a celebrated American 
politician, bom near Richmond, in Virginia, ou the l*Jth 
April 1777, wa^ the son of a Baptist minister, who died 
when Tleiiry was lUily five years old. ITis youth was eon 
sequent ly spent in some hanl.ship, and fora time In' woi\ed 
on a farm ; but lit the age of fifteen lie obtained a .situation 
in the office of the clerk of the (!ourt of Chancery. Having 
gained some iiiiliieiilial friends, ho began in 17t)t) to .study 
law under Robert Brooke, the attnrnev-gencral. In 1797 
he was admitted to the bar, and in the end of that year he 
I V. 
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corniuenccd to ])rartiso iii Lexington. His great power of 
iiiliiienciiig a jury soon brought him a nourishing practice; 
and having taken u [irominent part in the discussions as to 
the constitution which was drawn iij) for the State of 
iContucky, lie was in 1803 chosen member of the Legisla- 
ture of that State. Three years later he became for a few 
months member of the Senate of the United States. In 
the next year he again took his seat in the Legislature of 
Kentucky, of wliic.h in 1808 he was appointed speaker. 
It was during this sessicui that he challenged a fellow- 
meiiiber, who liad altaektMl him warmly in debate. 3’lie 
meeting took place ; two shots were lired, and both parties 
were .slightly wounded. In 1811 he became at once 
member for the first time and speaker of the House of 
Uongre.'S, and he subseijuently held the latter position four 
limes. All his energies were now devoted to bringing 
about a declaration of war witli (Iroat Britain, and main- 
taining the contest with all the vigour possible. At the 
einl of llie war (1814) he was ap[»ointed one of the com- 
niis>ioiier.s who was sent totJhcnt to conclude the treaty of 
peace, and it was he who caused the erasure oii the clause 
allowing (Jrciit Britain to navigate the Missi.ssippi. During 
his vi.sit to hhirope he s|)ent tw(» months at Tnri.s, enjoying 
tile Miciety of wliicli .NIme. <le. Stafl was the (|ueen. On 
his return to America he was again made speaker of Con- 
grt'ss. In 18J1 he allow’cd himself to be luiininated for the 
ottioe of pi’esideiit ; but the election did notgiv«i to anyone 
tile reipiin‘d majority, and the dfci>i«»n bitween the three 
who had obtained the greali:st number ()f votes had to bo 
inaile by (Amgress. ('lay, who h. id been fourth on the list, 
gave Ills .supi»nrt to (Quincy Adam-’, wliciice arose his second 
duel, that with Jolin Jbinilo]i»li, in wdiich iieitlicr was hurt. 
Under Adaias Clay accepted tlie post of bccrctary of state. 
In LS32 he was iigaiii candidate for the presidency, ami 
again iiiiMiceessfully ; ami iii l8|4howas nominated for 
the third lime with a similar result. lie iiow' retired from 
juiblic life; but In 1818 ho was again called into the 
Sen.ite ; and in 1850 lie cairied a bill, which sought to 
avert tlie great battle on the .sh very «.piestion. In 1851, 
however, the weakness of lii-, lieallh prevented him from 
taking any part in public lib* ; and on the ‘JUth July of the 
next year he <lied. On receiving the iiew's of his deatli 
(.Jongn.-.'^s adjourned; next day orations in his praise were 
deliveivd in both houses ; and tlie d ly of his funeral was 
observed in New York and in all the chief towns of the 
State t ) wliicli Im belonged. 

Ilctnv 01:iv (•(•mnienrf'd liis poliliral career in 1799 by 
attem[»ting to ]»ersuadi.> tin; State, of K('iilm*ky to introiluce 
iiitci its iiew’ e(»n.^t it iition a firovision for the gradual aboli- 
tion of .davery. He never, however, made any attempt to 
free the whole country from the sy.dejn, and the effect 
of milch of Ills poiic}' was to maintain it. His name is 
connected witli the “ .\Ii>souri Compromise,’’ which, while 
[providing that .slavery should never be establi.slu-d in any 
State formed in tlie future from the lands lying to the 
north ot lat. 35"* 30', yet permitted Mi.ssouri to enter tlie 
Union as a slave liolding State. His bill of 1850, nick 
named the “ oiiiiiibn.s bill,” had for its result the admission 
oI ( \ilib)rnia into the Union on the basis of the con.sti- 
tntiori ol 1819 which rejected .‘'lavery, while yet the newly 
iicjjuired ti-nitories of Utah and New Mexico were left 
open to its introduction. A most iniiiortant feature of 
( ’lay’s policy was the desire to free z\merica from European 
rontn»l, which led him to advocate, in some of his most 
piAverfiil speecljc’,, tlie recognition of the independence 
/if the South American re[»ublics which liad revolted 
fr/»m Sfiain. The part he took in the war wdth England 
has been already noticed. His action with regard to tlie 
tariff was not uniform ; in 1832 he proposed to reduce 
gn^uully large number of duties, but a^^terwards lie 


more than once sought to mako it more protective. 
TJiough first opposed to the establishment of a national 
bank, ho subscipiently spoke vigorously in <ts favour. For 
some lime he wa.s president of \:he Colbni^tion So^^^ety. 
Seo the edition of his speeches and writings, with a life 
by Calvin Colton (1857 and 18G4). 

CLAZO^LEN'Ail, now Kktjsman, a town of Ionia, and a 
member of the Ionian Dodcca[)olis, or ^Uonfedenitioii of 
Twelve Citie.s, on the Gulf of Smyrna, about 20 mile.s from 
that city in a south-west direction. It stood originally on 
the isthmus connecting the maiuland with the peninsula on 
which were Erytlira? and other tow^^s of note ; but the 
inhabitants, alarmed by the encroachments of the Persians, 
abandoned the continent and removed to one of the small 
islands of tlie bay, and there estaolished their city in 
.security. This island was conm^ded with the imynlaiul 
by Alexander the Great by means of a pier, the remains of 
which are still visible. Though Clazomense was not in 
existence before the arrival of the lonians in Asia, it.s 
original founders were only partly lonians, the great pro- 
portion being Phliasians and Cleoiuean.s. It remained for 
sonic time subject to the Athenians, but about the middle 
of the Peloponnesian war it revolted. After a brief resist- 
ance, however, it again acknowledged the Athenian 
supremacy, and repelled the Lacediemoniaiis w’lieii thpy 
attempted to gain possession of the town. Under the 
ivomans CJlazoiiienai was included in the province of Asia, 
and enjc>yt‘d an immunity from taxation. The .site of the 
city can still be made out, in the neighlMiiirlinod of Voiirla, 
but nearly every portion of its ruius has been removed. 
Anaxagoras the jihilosopJier was bofii in Clazomeuie, 499 

V,A\ 

CLEANTHIilS, a Stoic p^dlosopher, born at Assos in 
A.sia Minor, about 300 was oriijinally a boxer. He 
lirsL listened to the lectures of Crates tlie Cynic, and then 
to those of Zeno, the Stoic, supporting himself meanwhile 
by working all night -as water-carrier to a gai’Llener. His 
apparent idleness aroused suspicion, and ho was summonoil 
liefons the Areopagus ; but when his story became known 
the court ollered him a pre.seiit of ten mime, which ho 
refused to accept. His power of patient endurance, or 
perhaps his .slowness, earned him the title of the As.s ; 
but such was the e.stc.em awakened by Ids high moral 
qualities that, on the death of Zeno in 21)3, ho became the 
leailcr of the school. He .still, however, continued to 
support himself ;is before by tln^ labour of his own hand.s. 
Among Ills pupils were Ids successor, Chiy.sippii.s, and 
Antigoiius, king of Macedon, from whom he accepted 2000 
mime. The story of Ids death, which took ])lace about 220 
or 225 n.o., is thus related. Being troubled by an ulcer, 
lie had been directed to fust fur a short time, but when 
that time had expired, he still refused to eat on the ground 
that he was now half-way on the road to death, and need 
not take the trouble of twice performing the journey. 

Glfanthns proiluccd very littlo that Wiis original, tliongh he wrote 
some lifty works, of vvhic.h fragnieuts li.ivo conic down to as. The 
principal is the large portion of the Iff/mn to Jupiter whirh lia.s 
iireii proservTd in Stohseiis. He regarded the sun as the uImmIc of 
tJud, the iiitellig(‘nt provideiiee, or (in accordaiioe with Stoical 
inatrrialisin) the vivifying lire or aether of the iiiiiversc. Virtue, 
he taiiglit, is life according to nature; hutii|easure is not acconling 
to nature. lie also originated a new theory as to the individual 
exi.NUiiire. of tho liuiiiaii soiil ; for he held that the tlegree of its 
vitality after death dejieiids upon tin; degree of its vitality in this 
life. The prineipal fragments of f Jleantlies's works are contained 
in Diogenes Laertius ami Stobiens ; some may be found in Giee.ro 
and iSeiieea. Seo Zeller, Stoies, EpicitrcanSf mul Sceptics; and 
Ritter, (rr„HeJdeMe tier Philosophic, • 

GLEAUCHUS, a Spartan general of fte 5th century B.o. 
After serving in the Hellespont and at the battle of Cyzicus, 
he became harmost of J3yzaiitium ; but, during his absence, 
the town wjus surrendered, and he was consequently 
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punished by a fine. He continued, however, to be employed 

^ m matters of iinportaneo ; but at length, afU^r being sent 
. into Thrace to jiirotect the Greek colonies, he was recalled 
by EphorS. ile refufiseil to obey, and made himself 
master of Ilyzantium. Eeing driven tlience, he visited the 
court of Cyrus, for whom he levied a little army of Greek 
mercenaries, which he led on the i'aiiious K.xjiedition of the 
Ten Thousand. \de was the only one of the (Wrecks who 
was ac<iuaiiited wdth tlic real intention of Cyrus ; and it 
Wits not till they had proceeded too far to retire w ith safety 
that he made known the object for which they liad been 
collected. He coinmgLuded a <livi.sion of his cuuntrynicn in 
the battle of Gunuxa (401 n.(j.) ; and he led tliem on their 
difticult returif journgr till, being treacherously seized by 
Tissaphernes, he was sent to the court of Artaxerxes, 
where was put to dea\|||. 

CLKiMEXiS ALEXANDUIXUS. The little we know 
of Clemens Alexaiidriiius is mainly derived from his own 
works. The earliest wjitor after himself who gives us any 
information with regard to him is Eusebius. The only 
points on W'hich Ids works lunv extant inform us arc his 
date and his instructors. In the ^Sfyomufa, while attempting 
to show that the Jewdsh Scriptures were older than any 
writings of the Greeks, lie in variably brings <Iovvn his dates 
tojihe death of Coinmodus, a circumstanee w'hich at once 
suggests that he wrote in the reign of the Einj)i‘ror Severus, 
from Itbi to 21 1 a.t». (see AS7ro772.,iib. i. cap. xxi. 1 10, p. 4011, 
l*ottcr\s edition). The passage in regartl to his teachers 
is corru}»t, and the sense is tliereforc doubtful lib. 

i. cap. i. 1 1 , p. 322, 1^^ 

“Tins tivatifee/’ Ik* s.i ys, hfUNikiiig of (lie i^lrumnta, “1ms not limi 
rontrived for iikto display, luit iiicinomiMlji art* trcsiMiivcl iij) in it 
for my old ago to i»« a romudy for forgflfidnoss, — an image, truly, 
and an outlim* o'* 1 Jio<ie “lear nnd*li\ iiig discourses, and tliot»e men 
tiiily bles&od and non noithy 1 was privileged t(»liear. One of ilie^** 
was in (Ireeee, the Ionian, tlie otlierwMsin Magna Oneeiu ; the one 
of tlicm was from Cade Syria, llie other from Kg\|'t ; hiit there w’rre, 
others in the Ka&t, one of whom liehmgrd to tin* Assuians, hut 
the. other was in I*al(*stine, oiiginally a Jew. The Inst of those 
whom 1 met was first in ])ower. On falling in with him 1 fonn<l 
lest, having tracked him while lie lay eon<*ealed in Kgyi>t. lie 
was in truth the Sieiliiiii hee, and, phn'kiiig the flowers of flie 
nroplietie, and apo.stolio meadow% he pnulueed a W’oiidei fully pure 
Knowleilge in the snnis of llie Jist<’iiers.” 

Suine have su])[k)S(*i 1 tjiat in this passage seven teachers 
are named, otlmr.s that there arc only five, and variou.s cam 
jeetures have been Lazardcjd as to what persons were meant. 
The only one about whom conjecture has any basis for 
speculating is the Inst, for Eusebius states {Hist. KM., v. 

1 1 ) that Clement made montiuii of raiitieniis as liis tcaclier 
ill the Jly pot y pones. Tlio reference in this passage is plaiidy 
to one whom he might well desigmile as his teacher. 

To the information which Clement here supplies subse- 
quent writers add little, Jly Eusebius and Pliotiiis lie is 
called Titus Flavius Clemens, and the Alexandrian " is 
added to his name. Epi[dianius tells us that some said 
Clement was an Alexandrian, others that ho was an 
Athenian (liar., xxxii. G), and a modern writer imagined 
that he reconciled this discordance by the supposition that 
he wa»s born at Athens, but brought up at Alexandria. 
Wo know notliing of his conversion except that ho j»assed 
from heathenism to |lhristianity. T'his is expressly stall'd 
by Eusebius {Pmp. Evangel., lib. ii. cap. 2), though it is 
likely that Eusebius had no other authority than the work.s 
of Clement. These works, nowover, warrant the infereuee. 
They show a singularly minute acquaintance with the 
^reauinit)K» of pagan religion, and there are indications that 
Clement himself had been initiated in some of the 
mysteries (Protrepf., cap. ii. sec. 14, p. 13, P.). There is 
no means of determining the date of his convereioii. lie 
attained the position of presbyter in the church of 
Alexandria (Eus., Hist. Keel, vi. 11, and Jerome, J)e Vir, 
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Tit., 38), and became the successor of Pantieniis in the 
eatechetical school of tliat plaec. Among his jmpils wtae 
Origfii (Eus., Jilsf. KM.j vi. 7) and Alexander, bi.vliop 
of Jerusalem (Eus., J/i.st. KM., \i. M). How lung Ik* 
continued in Alexandria, and when and wlmro lie died, aic 
all matters of pure conjecture. Tlie only further notice of 
Clement that w’e Lave in lii.'itory is in a lutter written 
in 211 by Alexander, bisliop of Jerusalem, to the 
Autiooliians, and preserved by Eusebius {//inf. AVv A, vi. 
11). The words are as follows: — “This letter I sent 
through Clement the blessed ]>re.s by ter, a man virtuous and 
tried, whom ye know and will euiiie to know eonipletely, 
who being here by the prov'idence and guidance of the 
lluler of all strengthened ami increased the. ehureh of the 
Lord.” A statement of EnM‘bin.s in regard tu the jK-r 
sedition of Severiis in 202 {//isf. KM., vi. 3) v\ould 
render it likely tliat Clement left Ale.vaiidna (»n that 
occasion. It is conjectured that lie went to his old ]»npil 
Alexander, who was at that time bisliop of Ela\iad:i in Cap- 
padocia, and thal vvlien hi.s was raised lo the .see of 

Jerusalem Cleiiienl followi il him thi ie. ^I’he. Jettoi inqilies 
that he was known to the Anti<»cliiaiis, and that it vs as 
likely he would be still belter known. Some liave con 
jechired that he retmned to Alexandria, but there is 
the shadow of ovidLiue for .such con|ectiiie. 

F.us<‘l»ius anti JtMonic givr \is nf tin- wmlvs xslmh < K an ul 
left Ih'IiIikI him. 1‘lioiius hnv lilu j toim* «>!‘ llu m. 'Diry 

:i]c us follows: — 1. Ao'yos 6 iTpoTpuTTiKos, ./ if 

Ailtlrfss to the (trcAn. ‘2. 6 Trai5u'>to*yoN, Th> Ti‘fui', in lhn*«* 
hooks. 3. ^Tpa'gaTFiS, or f)t(rli-iriu } , in » iglit 4 t(s 

Tiic(6iJ.hVos itKnvffios, Ifltu is flh' Jill h Mon tiuif S>i I > >i I a. Kiglit 
oooks of 'TiroTuirtotrco, Ad ninhiut nr ihdlnhs. C fj.i (}. ■ 7'k.ss 
ei'rr. 7« l.hscours* s i>n FiKtuuj. S, Vn Sloinht, ji. F.An>iftdiuii ,'o 
f*o(in\cc, or to the ^ewhf iJiijifiu'd, H). In* Kavu'v thH\i}(TiainiK6s, 
the Jiule of the ilnrtrh, or to fhosr n ho Jvdor.c, u \\ojk tlt dii .ih ii 
lo Alexnmier, hislioj* of Jrinsdini. 

Of these, the lirst ttmi IniM* i mne liown |n ns eMinplete, m ihmsIv 
eompleti*. The tivst ihiM* lonn .i mii»s. The Jtoii.tfntu Ac'iirfsn 
to tlie (Jreeks is an ii]T*id h' thnn to give n}» tlie wui-lup ei li.eir 
gods, mid to devote ihemsdves to the worship ot the one ]i\ ing 
mid true (Jod. Chaneiit »‘\hihits the ah^nidily .ind inimoi.ility ot 
the .stoiie.s told with lei^fuid tt>the pag.m dcitit's, tljr innltii'-’ per 
pftrnUMl in theii woislnp, und the ultev nselessness of hownig dt»'.Mi 
liefoi'e images ma«le h\ Inmds. lie jit tlie '-nine lime shows tlie 
(Ireeks that their own gre.ite^t ])lnloM']>]ii rs and ieeoMni/i‘,I 

the iniily of the tlivine being, ainl liad e.m-dit Ldinip-* s of lie tine 
nature t»f t.Iod, hut th.it fuller light Innl hn-ii lloown on ihis -.uhjeet 
hv the Hebrew pro) ilieh*. He rejilies to th*- ohj,>, th.it it was 
not light to ahandnii tlie nistoins of lln-ir foiefathers, and I'oinls 
them lo (’lirist as tiieir onl> safe guide In Cod. 

'I’he. rudotjotjio: is dnided into Ihiee hooks. In the first 
(Meliieili diseil.s.ses the. neeessit\ Im ami tlie tiue Il.ituie of tin- 
l*je»higogiis, ami .shows how t Im^t .e, the Logos at It tl ,is I’.i tl.n ogns, 
ami .still nets. In the '-I'eitml ami llenl httoLs ( Imo nl »nlti- intt> 
pailieular,s, and ev])lains how the ( InLtian folh>wing the I.ttgos or 
nea.son ought to hehave in the vanons i irt nnist.jiu t s ».f hfe in 
eating, drinking, funn-.lung a house, in dn-ss, in the relations of 
.soeiul life, in the, call* tif the hotly, and similar eonteiiis, ami eon- 
cliules with a geiieial ileM iijition of the lift* of a < Inislian. \))- 
])ended to tin* aie two hyinim, whi» h aie, in all 

piohahility, the ]»it>ilne1ion of (.'h'im*nt, though soim* have eon- 
jeetured that. they wtie |.t>i lions of the ehun h .serviet' of tliat lime. 

atrmnotft, or latlnr Xrpu'fianis, aie eoMjlcts maile out of 
Tniseellanoons pieces of cloth. The title is used h\ (himm to 
designate a miseellaneous c'fdleelion of niatnials, ainl Clennnr-. 
work is iilKpiestionahly <>f this natiiie. It is impos.sihh* to gi\e a 
l»rief account of its \aiied conti nts. Sometimes In* tlisi t liimi- 
ology, .soiiiet iiue.s jihilosophy, sonn*tijm's jsu'tiy, eiitejing into the 
mo.st minute critii.d and cliiomthtgieal details; hiil oi.e ohjtct 
runs through all, .'iritl this is to slu>w wh.il tin* Inie <.'hri*-ti.»iH oio-ln 
i.s, and what is his relation to philosojihy. The work wa*' in eiglit 
hooks. Tile til si seven are eomnlele. The eightli now e.xlani it 
really an incomplete tiealise oil logic. Some ciitic', h.ive leji.ii.l 
this book as sjiurmu.s, si me it. s matter i.s so dilUient fioni tliaf of 
the rest. Otheis, however, have hyld to its geiniim m-ss, hn ans»' 
ill a Patch-work oi*l>ook of Miscellanie.s the ditfciMiee ^it suhj» ei is 
no .sound ohjection, ami because PlKdiua .seems to have leganleil 
our present eighth boi>k as genuine I Phot., coil. Ill, p. .spli, Ih-kkei ). 

The treatise Jl'ho isfhr Jlivh Mnn that is Savnt * is an admiiaMe 
exposition of tlie nan alive eoutained in St Maik’s (hisjtrl, x 
17-31. H wa-^in all ])rohahility preaehed. ^ , 
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Tin* Ilif/mtifinisrs liavt* iiol roim* down to US. Cassiodnrti.s trans- 
I;it(*d tlifin into Latin, fivoly ultfrinLj to suit his own ideas of 
orthodoyy. Loth Eusehiu.s and IMiotiiisdoserilje the work. It wtisa 
short coninieiitaiy on all the books of Scripture, including some of 
the apocryphal works, such as the Epistle of liariiabas and the Reve- 
lation of l*clcr. I’hotiiis Speaks in strong language of the iinpioty of 
some opinions in the book (/>//>/., cod. 109, p. S9a, llckker), but his 
statements are sueli as to prove conclusively that he must have had 
•icon apt eoj»y, or read very carelessly, or grossly misunderstood 
t'leiiiciit Nt)tcs in Latin on the first epistle of Peter, the epi.stle 
of Jude, and the tirst two of John li.ive come down to us; hut 
whether tin y arc the translaliou of C.'a.ssiodoru.s, or indeed a trans- 
lation of < 'll ment’s work at all, is a in.atter of dispute. 

'flic treatise on the Passover \va.s oeeasioned by a work of Melito 
on tin* same subject Two fragments of tins treatise were given 
by Petavius, and Jire contained in the modern editions. 

We know nothing of the work called 7*/tc Kcdcsinstkal Ctiium 
from .any external ti'stimoiiy. Clement liiinself often mentions the 
iKKK7}(Tia(TTiKhs fcavwi/, and defines it astlie agreement and harmony 
of the l.iw and the prophets with the covenant delivered at the 
appearance of Chi i>l vi. cap. xv, l‘2r», p. 803, P. ). Nodonht 

this was the subject of tlie treatise. Jerome and Photius call the 
work I']<Y!rshtstic(il i.'tnwas^ but tlii.s seems to be a mistake. 

Of the Ollier licatiscs iiieiitiont‘il liy Eusebius and Jciome nothing 
is known. A fiagnnmt of Clement, 4| noted by Antonins Melissa, 
is most probably taken fnmi the treatise on slander. 

Ilcsides the treatises mentioneilbv Eusebius, fragments of treatises 
on Iboviibm. e and the .'^oul have been j»n*scrved. Mention is also 
made of a woik by Clement on the Prophet Aimis, and another on 
Definitions. 

In addition to these Clement often .speaks of his intention to 
write on cert, tin snbjci-ts, luit it may well lie doubled wlicthor in 
must cases, if not ,*ill, be intended to devote separate treatise.^ to 
them. Some have found an allusion to tin* liealise on the Soul 
already im'ntioiUMl. 'flu* other .siibjeels aie Marii.ige (ya/uifcbf \(iyos), 
t\mtineiue, llie Duties of liidiops, Piesoylers, D( aeons, and WijIow.s, 
Prophecy, the Soul, the Transmigratiiiii of the Soul and the Devil, 
.Vngcls, tlic Origin of tin* W<»rld, Kiist PriTiciples and the Divinity of 
the Logos, Allegoric, al IntiTpretatioii of Slateniciit.s made with reganl 
to (lod’s anger and similar utfectioiis, the Unity of tlic Chureh, and 
the h’csnrreetion. 

Two works arc incorporated in tln^ editions of (Meinent which aie 
not mentioned hy himself or .iiiy :mcierit wiiter. They are eV twv 
irffuSdrou Kal rjjv atfaroKiKijn KaKoufxft/ijs dt8atTKa\tas Kara rov$ 
OcaAtCTiVcM xpAyuus iirirapLaiy ,illd tK rwy ‘TpafpriTiHWU ^Kkoyai. 
The first, if it is the work of Clement, must be a hook merely of 
exeel pi>, f.>r it contains many tipinions wiiieh Clement opposed. 
M rition is made of Pant.Tfnns in the .second, and some have thought 
it iinu'e worthy of him than tlic fust. Others have regarded it as a 
work similar to the lirst, and derived from Tlicoilonis. 

Cnciiii'iit (n*i*,u|ii('s ji jirofon nelly iriLcrc*.sting]»ositioii in tliu 
liistory i>r Cliri.sti.iuity. lie is the lir.st to bring all ihu 
u'lltiin! of the (Jreuks ainl all Ihe*. speculatioii.s of tlm 
Christian lit'rntic.s to boar on tho ovposition of ('Christian 
truth. He docs not attain to a .‘'y.steinatic c.vhibition of 
Christian iloctrinc, Lnt In* j) ivu.s tlio wny for it, and lays tho 
first .stones of the foundation. In .sonic respects Ju.stin 
anticipnU-l him. Ilo also wa.s well afa|iinin ted with (ireck 
philosophy, and took a genial view of it ; but ho was not 
iii*arly so wiilely read as Cloiiient. The list of Creek 
authors wdioin Clein(*nt lias quoted occupies upw’ards of 
fonrleen of tlie qn irto jiages in Kahricin.s'.s HlUliniheca 
iinvcti. Me is at home alike in tlie epic and the lyric, the 
tragic and tlie emnie jioefs, and his knowdedgo of tlie pro.se 
writers is very extensive. He iiiado a special .study of tlio 
]>hilo'*o[diers. Equally minute is his knowdedge of the 
.^y-teiiis of the Cliristian heretics. And in all c*asii.s it is 
[dain th it he not int*rely read but thought deeply on the 
(pj»*^li.)iis which the eivili/ation of tlie Creeks and the 
various writings of poets, philosophers, and heretics raised. 
He poll i' i»*d on all ho read that lie might gain a clearer 
insight int ) the truth. But it w'as in the Scriptures that 
he found his greatest deliglit. He believed them to contain 
the revelalion of (io<Ps wisdom to men. He qiiote.s all 
the boiiks of the Ohl TV.slamcntexce.pt Iliir.h and the Song 
of Solomon, and among.4. the sacred wrilings of the Old 
Tk'.stament he evidently included the Bc.ok of Tobia.s, the 
WiMloni of Solomon, and Ecclesiasticns. Pfe is equally 
full in liiA^cpiotatioiis from the New Testanieiit, for he 


quotes from all the books except the epistle to Philemon^ 
the second epistle of St Peter^ and the epistle of St James, 
and ho quotes from the pastor of Hermas,* and the epistles 
of Clemens Romanus and of Bhrnabas* as ^inspired.# He 
appeals also to many of the lost Qospels, such as those of 
the Hebrews, of the Egyptians, and of Matthias. 

Notwithstanding this adequate knowledge of Scripture, 
the modern theologian is disappointed to^find very little of 
what he deems characteristically Christian. In fact Clement 
regarded Christianity as a plulosophy. The ancient philo- 
sophers sought through their philosophy to attain to a 
nobler and holier life, and this also was the aim of Chris- 
tianity. The difference between the two, in Clement’s 
judgment, was that the Greek ijjiiiosophers had only 
glimpses of the truth, that they attained only to. fragments 
of the truth, while Christiauitjjf' revealed in Christ the 
absolute and perfect truth. All the stages of the world’s 
history were therefore preparations leading up to this full 
revelation, and God’s caro was not conliiied to the Hebrews 
alone. The worship of the heavenly bodies, for instance, 
was given to man at an early stage that he might rise from 
a contenqjlation of these sublime objects to the worship of 
the Creator. Greek philosophy in particular was the pre- 
paration of the Greeks for Christ. It was the schoolmaster 
or paidagogiie to lead them to Christ. Plato was Mog^s 
atticizing. Clement varies in his statement how* Plato 
got his wisdom or his fragments of the Reason. Sometimes 
lie thinks that they came direct from God, like all good 
things, but he is also fond of maintaining that many of 
Plato’s best thoughts were borro\jed from the Hclirew 
pri»[>hets ; and ho makes the same statemiint in regard to 
Uie wisdom of the other philosophers. But however this 
may be, Clirist was the end Jo which all that was true in 
philo8o[)liies pointed. Christ liiinsiilf was the Logos, the 
Reason. God the Father was inelTable, The Son alone 
c.an manifest Him fully. He is the Reason that pervades 
tlie universe, that brings out all goodnes.s, that guides all 
good men. It was through possessing somewhat of thi.s 
Reason that the phiK»sopliers attained to any truth and 
goodness; but in Christians He dwells more fully and 
guides them through all the perplexities of life. It is easy 
to see that this doctrine in regard to Christ may be miscon- 
strued. If Jesus were the Reason, thus visible in all gooil- 
iie.ss, how could there be a real diflercncD between Him and 
the Father, or how conld He really become incarnate] 
Photius, prolijibly onacaiehM.* reading uf Clement, argued 
that he could not Lave believed in areal iij'aniation. But 
tlie words of (’Iviuent are quite precise and fl:iar meaning 
indisput'i' Je. He believed in a personal God ditV.^eiit from 
the univer.se. He believed in a personal Son ot God who 
w*as the Reason and Wisdom of God ; and he believed that 
tlii.s Son of God really became incarnate. The object of 
llis incarnation and death was to free man from liis sins, 
to lead him into the path of wisdom, and thus in the end 
elc.vate him to the position of a god. But man’s salvation 
^^as to be gradual. It began with faith, passed from that 
to love, and ended in full and coiiqilcte knowledge. 
There could bo no faith without knowledge. But the 
kiiuwTeilge is iin[)erfect, and the Christian was to do many 
thing.s in simple obedience without|knowitig tj^e reason. 
But lie has to move iqiwards contiiiually until he at length 
does nothing that is evil, aiu^he knows fully the reason 
and object of what he does. lie thus becomes the true 
Gnostic, but he can become the true Gnostic only by con- 
templation and by the practice of what is righA He hai| 
to free himself from the power of passion. He mis to give 
up all thoughts of pleasure. He musr prefer goodness in 
the Xiiidst of torture to evil with unlimited ploMure. He 
has to resist the temptations of the body, keeping it under 
strict control, and with the eye of the soul undimmed by 
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* corporeal wJiits and impulses, contemplate God the supreme 
good, and live a life according to reason. In other words, 

• he must strive after likeness to God as He reveals himself 
iu his Reason%or«in Christ. Clement thus looks entirely 
at tHb enlightened mural elevation to which Christianity 
raises man. He believed that Christ instructed men before 
He came into the world, and he therefore viewed heathenism 
with kindly eye. ^ lie was also favourable to the pursuit of 
all kinds of knowledge. All enlightenment tended to lead 
up to the truths of Christianity, and hence knowledge of 
every kind not ovil was its handmaid. Clement had at 
the same time a strong belief iu evolution or development. 
The world went though various stages in preparation for 
Christianity. •The man goes through various stages before 
he can reach Christiaif perfection. And Clement conceived 
that this development ^u)k place not merely in this life, 
but in*th3 future througtrsuceesaive grades. The Jew and 
the heathen had the gospel preached to them in the world 
below by C'hnat and Ilis apostles, and Christians will have 
to pass through processes of purification and trial after 
death before they reach perfect knowledge and }»erfeet 
bliss. 

The beliefs of Clement have caused considerable diHereiice 
of Opinion among inoderii .scholars. He sought the irnth 
from whatever quarter he could get it, believing that all 
tHht ig goiid eome.s from G()d, wherever it he found. Me 
belongs, therefore, to no school of philosoph'Ts. Some 
have in.sisleil that he was an eclectic. Daehne has tried to 
show tint he was Nco-Platonic, and Ileinkens has main- 
tained that he was essentially Aristotelian. IJis mode of 
viewing Christianity dties not lit into any classilieatiCii. It 
is the teMidtof the period iu which he lived, of his witle enh 
ture and the simplicity and noble purity of his character. 

It is iieeflle.8;, to say that ilis books well deserve study ; 
but the study is hot smoothed by beauty of style. Chmieut 
despised ornament, lie wished to avoid everything that 
might seem to deceive. He thought also that it was quite 
possible to throw pearls before sw ine, and that care should 
bo taken to jirevent this by digressions and difficulties 
which only the earnest student would encounter. Ho i.s 
singularly simple in his character. In discussing marriage 
ho refuses to use any but the plainest language. A 
eiiphemisni is with him a falsehood. But he is temperate 
in his u})inions ; and the practical advices in the second niul 
third books of the Pinlagogae are remarkably sound and 
moderate. He is not always very critical, and lie is 
passionately fcMid of allegorical interpretation • but these 
were the faults of his age. 

All early writers speak of Clement in the highest terms 
of laudatii>n, atid he certainly ought to have been a saint 
in any Church that reveres saints. But Clement is not a 
saint in the Buman Church. He was a saint up till the 
time of Benedict XIV., who read l^iotins on Clement, 
believed him, and struck the Alexandrian’s name out of the 
calendar. The Pope was unquestionably wrung ; and 
many Homan Catholic writers, though they yield a practical 
obedience, have adduced good reason why tlio tleeision <if 
the Pope should be reversed (Cognat, p. 401). 

Tho editions of Clement’s works aro liy (1) Petrus Vietorius, 
1560; (2USyn)urg, 1512 ; (3) Heinsius, lOlO ; (4) Froiito Din aeiis, 
1629, 16n,‘ 1688 ; (6; Potter, London, 1715 (this wus hy far the 
best odition, und has formed tlie basis of suhsc(|iient editions ; it 
was ^printed at Veniee, 1751, and in Oallandi’.s in 

Obertliiir, and in Migne’s Chirms Patrolorjim Grarai ) ; (6) Klntz, 
Leipsic, 1831 ; (7) W. Dindorf, Oxfoni, 1869. There nre separate 
editions ^i^Quis dives salvetur hy Oliislar, Comhefi.sins, Fell, Ittig, 
•Segaar, and Lindner. 

The writings thatidiseiiss Clement are very iiuinerons. Notice 
is taken of him hy ecclesiastical historians, and hy the historians of 
Christian literature, among whom Liiin])er, Pemiancder, and Konto. 
gones deserve s|)ecial mention. There are monographs on Clement 
and hi.s doctrine by J. and F. Tribbechuvius, Bielcke, Guerike, 


Ilofstndc de Croot, Daehne, Leiitzeii, Reiiikens, Ih.iiter, Laenmier, 
Diqierroii, Cognat, Lipsius, Muller, and Kreppel, hy Mi'is ( 'oin- 
waliis in her Svmll on (ireot Sohjicfs^ No. vii , an<l by Bishop 
Kaye. Clement's woi ks have lieen t ninslated iu Clark’s Ante*' N u eiio 
(.^iristian lahniry, by the Uev. W. Wilson. (•>. 1>.) 

CLKMENT, the name borne by fourteen Pope.s. 

Clement I. (Clemens llomaniis). fcJee ArosToi.io 
Fatheus, vol. ii. ]>. 1115. 

Clement II. (Snidger, a Saxon, bishop of Biunla rg) was 
chnneullor to the Emperor Henry 111., to whom lie was 
indebted for his elevation to the Papacy upon the abdication 
of Gregory VL (December 1()4()). Ills short pontificate 
was only signalized by the convocation of a c'Uineil in 
which decrees were enacted iigainst simony. He died in 
October 1047, and was interred at Paniberg. 

Clement III. (i’aiilino Scohiri, bishop ul ITame.ste) was 
elected I’ope in i)iicember 11S7, and died in March 111)1. 
He succeeded shortly after liis acce.s.si(>n in allaying the 
discords which had prevailed fur half a century between 
the Popes and the citizens of Home, in virtue of an agree 
ment by which the latter were allowed to cicvt their 
magistrates, while the noniination of the governor <if the 
city remained in the hands of the ro[»c. He incited 
Henry II. of England and PJiilij) Aiignstns to undertake 
the third crusade, and introduced several minor reforms in 
ecclesiastical matters. 

Clement IV. (Gui Foulqiios, aiddjishop of Naihmnie) 
was elected Pope in February 12G5. Ih'fore taking orders 
he had been successively a soldier and a lawyer, and in the 
latter capacity had acted assecn tary to Louis 1 X. of France, 
to wdiose influence lie was cliietly indebted for his elevation. 
At this time the Holy See w'as engaged in a eonlliet with 
Manfred, the usurper of Naples ; and (’lenient, who.se elec- 
tion ha<l taken place in Ids absence, was compelled to repair 
to Italy in disguise. Ho immediately took sle[»s to ally 
himself with Charles of Anjou, the French pretender to the 
Neapolitan throne, who marched into Na]>les, and Jiaving 
defeated and slain Manfred in the gn‘at battle of Ihmcvento, 
e^tablishcd himself firmly in the kingdom, (fiement is 
said to have disapproved of the cnieiiics committiMl by 
(fiiarles, and there seems no foundation for the charge of 
his having advi^f*d llio latter to execute the unfortunate 
Conradin, the last of the church’s hereditary antagonists 
of the house of Hoheiistaufen. His private charaetcr 
w^as unexceptionable, and he is especially coiiimended for 
his indisposition to promote and enrich his own relatives. 
He also did himself great honour by his ciicoinMgeiiieiit 
aiid protection of Roger Bacon. He died in Noviniber 
12(18, and was buried at Viterbo, where he had resided 
throughout his pontiticate. 

Clement V. (Bertraml dc Goth, archbishop of Bordeaux) 
is memorable iu history for his sujipressiou of the order of 
the Teni] liars, and as the Foiie who removed the seat 
of the Roman buo ti> Avignon. Ho was elected in June 
1305, after a year’.s iiiterrcgnnm occasioned by the di.sputes 
between the French and Italian cardinals, who weic nearly 
equally balanced in the coni*lave. Accoiding to Villani he 
had bound hiniM lf to subserviency towards the Fiench 
monarch by a formal agreement previous to his elevation ; 
however this may be, it is unijuestionable that he conducted 
himself throughout his poiitilieate as the mere tool of that 
monarch. His first act was to create nine French cardinals. 
The removal of the seat of the Pajiacy to Avignon (1308) 
might seem |»alliated by the factious and timiultiiary con 
ditioii of Rome at tho period, but it proved the [uveursor of 
a long “ Babylonish captivity,” in Petrarch’s phra.^c, ami 
marks the poivt from which the decay of tlu? strictly 
Catholic conciqitioii of the Pope as universal bishop is to 
be dated. The guilt or iiinoc(!nce of the Tcnqdars is one 
of tho most diflicult of historical prol)lein.s, the discussion 
of whicli tiejoiigs, however, to the history ('f the order. 
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(Ueiiient may have acted conscientiously in his suppression 
of au order which hiiil heretofore been regarded as a main 
bulwark of Christianity, but there can be little doubt that 
liis principal motive was complaisance towards the king of 
Fiance, or that the latter was mainly actuated by jealousy 
and cupidity. Clements pontificate was also disastrous 
for Ittily. The Kinperor Ffenry Vll. entered the country, 
established the Visconti in ^lilan, and was crowned by 
(UeiiuMit’s legates in lUuiie, but was unable to maintain 
himself there, and died suddenly, leaving great part of Italy 
in a eunditioii of cuni[»lete anarchy. The dissensions of 
the Human barons reached their height, and the Lateran 
palace was destroyed in a eoiillagratiim. Ollier remarkable 
juciilents )f Clement's reigii arc his sanguinary repres- 
sion of the heresy of Fra Dolciiio in Jjoinbardy and his 
ju’omulgatioii of the Clenieutinu (^mstilutions in 1313. He 
died, leaving au inauspicious character for nepotism, 
avarice, and cunning, in April 1314. He was the first 
Pope who assumed the triple crown. 

Clumknt VI. (Pierre Roger, archbishop of Pouen), the 
f« earth <if the Avignon popes, was elected in May 1342. 
Jjike his immediate jiredecessors, he was devoted to 
France, and be further evinced Ids French sympathies 
liy refusing a solemn invitation to return to Home, and by 
purcliasiim the sovereignty of Avignon from .Ioanna, 
queun of Naples, for i<(),000 crowns. The money was 
never pjiid, but Clement may have ihvmed that he gave 
the (pieeii a full equivalent l>y absolving her from the 
murder of her husband. The other chief incidents of his 
poiitilicate were his disjuites with Fdward Jll. of England 
on account of the lattor’.s encroaelimeiils on ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction, his excommunication of the Emperor Louis of 
Jkivaria, his negotiations for reunion with the Eastern 
(■hiireh, ami the comnipncement of Rienzfs agitation at 
Rome. H(‘ died in December 1.352, leaving the reputation 
of “ a fine gentleman, a juince munificent to profusion, a 
jiatroii of the arts and learning, hut no saint (Grogor- 
ovius ; see also (Jibbun, clisqj. db). 

(h.KMi’.NT V'll. ((jliulio (1/ Medici), the most unfortunate 
of the Popes, was the son of ( iiuliano de* Medici, assassinated 
in tin; cons[uracy the Pa/./.i, and conse(piently nephew of 
Lorenzo tiie Magniticent .and cousin of lV)[»e fjco X. Upon 
the latter’s accession to the Papacy, Ginlio became Lis 
principal minister and coiilidaiit, especially in the mainten- 
ance of tlie .Medici interest at Florence. At Leo^s death, 
Cardinal Me<lici, though unable to «»'ain the Papacy for 
himself or liis ally Farnese, tool a leading part in 
determining the unexperted eleetion of Adrian VI., to 
wlmm he succeeded in the next conclave (November 
ir>2.‘5). He brought to the l-*a]ial throne a high reputa- 
tion for political ability, and ]M)sses.-^l•d in fact all the 
accomplishmouts of a wily diplomat i.-^t, but Ilje eircum- 
staiiccs of the times required a man of far ditlereiit mouhl. 
Ili.'» worldliness and lack of insight into the tendencies of 
Ids age di.^ijualitied Idm from comprehending the gr»-at 
religious nioveiiient which then convulsed the church ; 
Nvlide Iji-^ timidity ainl indecision no less disabled him from 
fnllnwing a consistent policy in secular .alTaiis. At lirst 
altaein d to iJie imperial interest, lie was territieil by the 
ovi rwlieliiiiiig sucf'ess of the eiiqieior in the battle of Pavia 
int«»joiniijg the other Italian princes in a league witii France. 
This })olicy in itself was sound uud jiatriotic, but Clement's 
z«'{d Soon coole<l ; by his want of foresight .and unseasonable 
eeomauy he laifl himsedf ojioii to an attack from the turbii- 
lent‘Roman barons which obliged him to invoke the media- 
tion of the emperor. WluiL this danger iceined over lie 
veered back to his former engagements, and ended by 
drawing tiown upon himself the host of the imperialist 
general, the Constable Rourbon, who, compelled to satisfy 
his clamorous mercenaries by pillage, eiiibhaced the 


opportunity of leading them against Rome. *The city was 
assaulted and sacked on May 5, 1527, and Clement, who. 
bad dis[daycd no more resolution in his military than in his c 
political conduct, was shortly aftwwards Abli^'ed to surrender 
himself together with the castle of St Angelo, where he had 
taken refuge. After six months’ captivity ho was released 
upon very onerous conditions, and for some years subse- 
quently followed a policy of subserviency to the empeior, 
endeavouring on the one hand to induce him to act with 
severity against the Lutherans in Germany, and on the 
other to elude his demands for a general council. One 
momentous (ionsequence of this depe/)denco on Charles V. 
was the breach with England occasioned by Clement’s 
refusal, jusliliable in point of princyle, biitMictaied by no 
liiglier motive than his fear of otleiiding tlie ernj)eror, to 
sanction Henry VIII.’s divorce Loin Catherine of Aragon. 
Towards the end of his reign Clerneiit once more gave 
indicjitions cf a leaning towards a French alliance, which 
was ]u*eveiiiL‘d by his death in September 1534. As a man 
he possessed few virtues and few vices ; as a pontiff he did 
nothing to disgrace the cliurch and nothing to restore its 
lustre ; his adroitness and dexterity as a stat(*.sinaa were 
counteracted by his suspicion and irresolution ; his 
ailmiiiistration affords a proof that at eventful crises of the 
world’s liistory mediocrity of character is more disastngis 
than incdiucrity of talent. • 

Clemlxt Vlli. (Ippolito Aldobrandini) was elected in 
.laiiiiary 151)2. The most lemarkable event of his reign 
was the reconciliation to the church of Henry IV, of France 
alter long negotiations carric.d on with great dexterity by 
Cardinal D’Ossat. Europe is principally indebted to this 
Pope for the jieacc of Vervins (1508), which put au end to 
lliii long contest between Frfyice and Spain. Clement also 
annexed Ferrara to the States of riie Church upon the 
failure of the line of Kste, the last addition of importance to 
the PoptAs temporal dtirninions. The execution of Giordano 
Bruno, February 17, IGOO, is a blot upon an otherwise 
exemplary pontificate. Clement was an able ruler and a 
sagacious statesman, the general object of whose policy was 
to free the Papacy from its undue di'pendenco upon Spain, 
'rho conferenct's to determine the questions of grace and 
free will, controverted between the Jesuits and Dominicans, 
were commenced under him, but ho w'isely abstained from 
]>ronouncing a decision. He died in March 1G05, leaving 
a high character for prudence, munificence, and capacity for 
bihsiness. His reign is especially distinguished by the 
iiiiiiiber and beauty of his medals. 

Clkmknt IX. (Giulio Rospiglioei) was elected Pojie in 
June 1G67. Nolliing remarkable occurred under his short 
adinini.stration beyond the temporary adjustment of the 
disputes ])etweeii the Roman see and those prelates of the 
(Jallican cliurcli w ho hud refused to join in condemning the 
writings of Jansenius. He died in Deeeinbor 1GG9, 
Glkment X. (Emilio AlticTi) was elected in April 1G70, 
at the age of eighty. His years and infirmities led him to 
devolve the charge of the govenimeiit upon his nepliew, 
Cardinal Altieri, whose interference with the privileges of 
ambassadors occasioned dis]>ut(;s in which tlie Pope w^as 
obligi'd to yield. Little else of im|>ortanco occurred during 
his ivign, which terminated in July If7C. ^ 

Cr.KMKNT XI. (Giovanni Francesco Albani) was elevated 
to the pontificate in November 1700, and died in March 
1721. The iui»st memorable transaction of his adminis- 
tration was the publicatum in 1713 of the bull (Ini^eidtus^ 
which so greatly <lislurbed the jieaceof the Gallicifll church., 
ily this famous document 101 propositions extracted from 
the works of Quesmd were condemned aS lieretical, and as 
identical with propositions already condemned in the 
writings of Jansenius. The resi.stance of many French 
ecclesiastics and the refusal of the French parliaments to 
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registel* the 4>ull led to controversies extending through the 
greater part of the I8th century. Another important 
decision of this Pope\s was that by which the Jesuit 
missionaries v^ro,/orblddcn to take a part in idolatrous 
worsHip, and to accommooato Christian language to pagan 
ideas under plea of conciliating the heathen. The political 
troubles of the time greatly embarrassed Clement’s relations 
with the leading (Jitholic powers, and the moral prestige of 
the Holy See suffered much from his compulsory recognition 
of the Archduke Charles of Austria as king of Spain. 
Flis private character was irreproachable ; he was also an 
accomplished scholai, and a patron t)f letters and science. 

Clement XII. (D6rGnzo Corsini) was Pope from July 
1730 to Pobryary 1710. His first act was the trial and 
condemnation of Cawkinal Coscia, guilty of inalviusalioii 
under his predecessor. W othi ng else of importance <»ccuiTed 
under flis adiuinistration^uring the greater ])nrt of wliich, 
according to some historians, ho was alHicted witli bliiidne.ss. 
Ho wjis the first pontiff who condemned the Pieeiiuisoiis. 

Clement XIII. (Carlo llezzonico, bishop of Patina) was 
elected in July 1758. Notwithstanding the meekness and 
affability of his cliaracter, his pontificate was disturlxiil b\ 
perpetual contentions re.specting the investiture of Parma, 
and subsequently by the demands of Praiie.c, S|>iiin, and 
Portugal for the suppression of the J (suits. Clement 
warmly espoused the cause of the order in an a})ostolieal 
brief issued in 17G5. The pressure put upon him by the 
Catholic powers, however, was so strong that lie seemed 
about to give way, when, having convoked a consistory to 
receive Ids decision, lie died suddenly, February 3, 17(VJ, 
not without suspicion •£ pois('»n. 

Clement XIV. (Ciovanni \Tnconzo Autoidu Caiiganclli), 
the best and most calumniated of the popes, was born in 
1705, and W''tS. originally a •Franciscan monk. Having 
acquired a great repiilation as a preacher, he became the 
friend and confidant of Pope lieiiedict XIV., and w^as 
created a cardinal by his successor. He was dected Piqin 
on May 19, 1709, after a conclave extn'inely agitated by 
the intrigues and pretensions of the Catliolic sovereigns, 
who were resolved to exclude every candidate favourable 
to the Jesuits. Tbeinor has satisfactorily vindicated 
Gaiiganelli from the charge of liaving given a formal 
pledge on this subject. He may probably have leant to 
the views of the Catholic powers, but if so his motive was 
widely different from tlie subservience which liad induced 
his predecessor Clement V, to gratify Pliilii) tlie Fair by 
the supjiression of the Templars. The breach between the 
temporal and the spiritual authorities had bocoino threaten- 
ing, and the guiding principle of ClcmenPs policy was 
undoubtedly the reconciliation of the Knropean sovcu'cigiis, 
whose alienation threatened to jiroduce the results wrhich 
we have seen accomplished in our own times. By yielding 
the Papal pretensions to rariiia, he obtained tlie restitution 
of Avignon and Benevento, and in general he succeeded in 
placing the relations of the spiritual and tlio temporal 
an thorities on a satisfactory fooling. Whether from scruple 
or p(dicy he proceeded wdth great eircuinsjiection in tin* 
8Up[)ression of the Jesuits, the decree to this effect not 
being fmmed until November 177:2, and not signed until 
July in the following vear. This memorable measure, which 
takes ra^ in historjjlas the most reniarkuble, perhaps the 
only really substantial, concession ever made by a Pope t(» 
the spirit of bis ago, has cci^ered Clement’s incinory with 
obloquy in his own communion. There cannot be any 
reasonable doubt of the integrity of his conduct, and the 
iwily question is whether he acted from a conviction of tlie 
perniciou.s character of the Society of Jesn.s. or merely from 
a sense of expediency. In either case his action was 
abundantly justified, and to allege that though beneficial 
to the world it was detrimental to the church is merely to 


insist that tht3 interests of tin* Papacy are not tlu^ interests 
of mankind. Ilis work was liaidly accuin[»lisln d eri^ 
Clement, w’hoso natural constitution was ixciMcbugly 
vigorous, fell into a languishing sickness, generally and 
plausibly attributed to poison. No conclusive evidunre 
of this, howeviu', has been piodui'.ed ; and it is but just t»» 
remark that poison would iiioro probably have been 
adiiiiiiistered before the obnoxious inoasun* iiad been taken 
than when it was already beyond recall. Clement expiretl 
on September 22, 1774, oxeeraled by the i: Iti.iiiuuitane 
jiarty, but regndted by his subjects for liis exeelleiit 
temporal administration. No Pope has better ni(?rited 
the title of a virtuous man, or has given a mure perfect 
cxamplij of integrity, unselfislnu'ss, and a\eisioii to 
nepotism. Notwithstanding liis monastic education, he 
approved himself a stateMuan, a scholar, an amateur of 
physical science, and an acconqdislied man of tlie wi»rld. 
As Leo X. iinlicates the manner in which the Pa[»acy 
might havti been leconci led with the Kenais.saiice had tlie 
Heformation never taken place, so Gangam'lh exemplities 
the typ(i of Pope which the mod(‘rn woihl niielil, have 
learned to ac.cejit if the movement towards fm- thoiiglit 
could, as Voltaire, wished, have bien cuidiiad to the 
aristocracy of intellect. lii both cases tin* leqnisite 
ctuidition was unattainable ; niather in the IGth nor in tin* 
It^tli century has it been piaetieal>le to set bmind^ to the 
spirit of impiiry otherw i.-.,e than l»y lire and swonl, and 
(hiiiganelli’s successors have, been diiveii into assiiiiiiiig a 
jMisit ion analogous to that of i’aiil IV. and Pms V. in the 
ag(‘ of the Heformation. 'rhe estrangement between the. 
secular and the spiritual authority winch tlaiig.inelli sliove 
to aveit is now' irreparable, and liis poiititic.ite remains an 
exceptional episode in the g(‘neral Jiistory of the Papacy, 
and a proof how lilth* the logical seijuence of eM‘nts can 
be niodilicd by the Nirtucs and abilili(‘s of an individual. 
’Die history of (’lenient’s administration Las Ix en written 
in a s]>irit of the most violent delracti(»n by (hetinean 
Joly, and perhai>s too unri‘serv(‘dly in the oj)j>(K>itc sjiirit 
by Father TJieiner, the ciistuiliaii of the archivi's of the 
Vatican. Theiner calls attention to the disajipcarance 
many documents which Lave a]»paiently been abstracted 
by (3enu*iiPs enemies. ( Jaiigaiielli's familiar im)i lespondcnco 
has been frequently rejuiiited and is much ailmind for its 
elegance and urbanity. (li. «:.) 

GF.EMENT, Imj\\(;ots( 171 1-1793), a Fr. ii.h historian, 
W'a.s burn at Bivze, near Jbjon, ami was edui’att‘d at the 
Jesuit (Jollcge at Dijon. At the ai;e of seventeen he 
entered tho society of the Beneili(‘l ines at Saint Maiir, and 
worked with such intense a[>plic:itit)ii that at the e.ge of 
twenty-live he was obliged to take a jirotraeted le.^t. Hi* 
now resided ill Paris, where lui wrote tlie lltli and 12th 
j vols. of the Ilistinrc lith'ntirf th’ Af Fr»utrc. Clfnieiit also 
revised the Art </< rSrijirr hs ilfitfs (17S3 -92). ’Die king 
a[qK)inted him on the committee which was engaged in 
])nblishing iini]»s. acts, and other documents coniiectt'd witl. 
French history, and the, Acaih iny of Subsciiplions cliose 
him as a member. ID* was engaged in preparing an(»tlier 
edition of the Ait nrifirr A.s- f/n/f.v, which vvastt* include 
the period before tlie ('hrisliaii era, wlimi he died Middeiily 
(d apoplexy at the agj of si\t}-nimj. (Tlie work was 
afterwards bnaight dow'ii fnun 1770 to 1827 by Dt 
Courcclles and DT’rban.) 

CLEMENTl, Mti/io (1752-1832), an Italian pianist 
and composer, was born at Home in 1752. His father, a 
jeAveller, encouraged his sons musical talent, wl.ieh wa.** 
evinced at a ver^' early age. iliironi and (Vudicelli were 
his fir.st masters, and at the age of nine ('"leiin'iitiX lln'orcticiil 
and practical studies had ad\anced to such a dee. ice that 
he was able to compete successfully for the position of 
organist at a church. He continued his contra] uintal studies 
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under Carpini, and at the age of fourteen wrote a mass 
which was performed in public and excited universal admiiu- 
tion. Abimt this time Beckford, the author of Vatkcky per- 
suaded dementi to follow him to England, where the young 
composer lived in retirement at one of the country seats of 
his protectiT in Dorsetshire up to 1770. In that year he 
lirst •ipi)oared in London, where his success both as a com- 
poser and pianist was rapid and brilliant. In 1777 he was 
for some time employed as eondiietc^r of the Italian opera, 
but he soon afterwards left f^ondou for Paris. Hero also his 
c«mcerts wi*re crowded by enthusiastic audiences, and the 
same success accompanied dementi on an artistic tour to 
Southern (lerniany anil Austria wliicli he undertook about 
1780. At Vienna he was receiveil with high honour by 
the Eni[>eror Jo>eph IT., in whose iiresence he met Mozart, 
and sustained a kind of musical duel with him. His 
technical skill proved to be eipial if m^t superior to that of 
his great rival, wdio on the other hantl inlitiitely surpassed 
him by the passionate beauty of his retidering. Such 
seems to have been the opinion of most of the witnesses of 
this rmnarkable meeting, and it is confirmed to some extent 
by the two musicians themselves. Aitropos of the contiec- 
tionof thi>e great men the fact may be mentioned that one 
of the finest of Clenicnti’s sonatas, that in B flat, shows an 
exactly identical «)[)ening theme with Mozart’s overture to 
the Fiiiniii J/<n//co, also that at the concert given by the 
Philharmonic Society ineoimncmurationof dementi’s death, 
the (jorm in cv^niposer’s luvardare was the chief item of the 
programme. Soon after his meeting with Mozart, Cknuenii 
returned to London, where he continued for the next twelve 
years his lucrative occupations of fashionable teacher and 
performer at the concerts of the aristocracy. Healso started 
a pianoforte inannfactnring firm of his own, and Ihi^ 
cominercial shrewdness characteristic of his nation greatly 
contributed io llie last ing success of the business. Amongst 
his pujiils on the juanoforte during this period ?nay be 
mentioned .lolin Field, the composer of the celebrated 
Xorfnrttfs. In Ids company Clemeiili paid, in ISOI, a 
prolonged visit to the large cities of the Continent, including 
Paris, Vienna. St Petersburg, and Berlin. At the Prussian 
ca]iital he made a prolonged stay, and there counted 
.Meyerbeer among his pni>ils. He also revisited his own 
country after an absence of more than thirty years. In 
1810 (’leinenti returned to London, but refused to play 
again in public, ilevoting the remaindtu* of his life to 
composition. Several syinplionies belong to this time, 
and were ])layud with much success at contemporary 
concerts, but non? of them seem to have been published. 
Hi.s intellect ual and musical faculties remained unimpaired 
up to his ileath, which took ])lace at Evesham, Worcester- 
shire, March 9, 18;3*J. (Jlerneriti has been called the 
‘‘ father of ]>ianoforte playing,” and it cannot bo denied 
that the modern sty I ; of execution owes a great dehl to 
his teaching and exaiii[ile. His tfubnique is described as 
all but unerpialled at his time, and remarkable even 
according to onr present advanced notions. Moscheles, a 
pianist of a very dilferiMit .school, gives a vivid description 
of the cdlVct produced by Cleincntrs playing. At a dinner 
given in liis honour in 1828 the conipo-er was induced 
to ]>lay once more to a larger audience. “ Smart, Cramer 
fanother of Clement i’s pupils), and I,” Moscheles W’rites in 
his diary, “ conducted him to the piano. Every one’s 
expectation is raised to the utino.st ])itcb, for dementi 
lias not been heard for years. He improvises on a theme 
of LLaudcl and earrie.s us all away to the highest enthusiasm. 
His eyes shine with the fire of youth, those of his hearers 

grow humid Clemen ti’s playing ik his youth was 

marked by a most beautiful Ujato^ a su[)plc touch in lively 
passages, and a mo.st unfailing Uchiiiqtie. The remains of 
these qualitie.s could still be discovered and :Mlmircd. but 
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the most charming things were the turns of Ivs improvisa* 
tion full of youthful genius.*' Amongst his compositions 
the most remarkable are 60 sonatas for pianoforte, and 
the great collection of Etudes called Gradus ad Pamassum. 
As a work of instruction combining absolute artistic t jauty 
with the highest usefulness for the purposes of teaching 
and self-practice the Gradus remains unrivalled. 

GLEOBULUS, one of the Seven Sages, was son of 
Evagoras, and a native of Liiidus, which town he ruled, 
tiiougti whether as monarch or as head of a republic is 
uncertain. He was distinguished for his strength and his 
handsome person, for the wisdom of his sayings, the 
aimtcness of his riddles, and the beauty of his lyric poetry. 
Diogenes liacrtius quotes a letter in which Cleobulus invites 
Solon to take refuge with him against Fisistratus ; and 
this would imply that ho was alive in 560 b.o. lie is said 
to have held advanced views as-'So female educatic’a, and 
he was the father of the wise Cleobuliue, whose riddles 
w^ere not less famous than his owm. 

CliEOMENES (KAco/icnys), the name of three kings of 
8[Kirta, the ICth, 25th, and 31st of the Agid line. The 
second of these does not call for particular notice. 

Cleomknes I. succeeded as one of the two joint kings 
about 519 B.O. He led a Spartan force to Athens in 510 
to aiil tile Alcmmonids and their followers in the expulsion 
of fTip[>i;is. He was called in Mibsequcntly to support the 
oligarchical party there, headed by Isagoras, against the 
party of Lllisthenes. lie forcibly expelled from tlA city, 
on a technic/al charge of pollution, no loss than 7000 
families, and established an entirely new constitution, 
Iransfcrring the government from the old senate to 300 of 
the oligarchical party. Kventnally, how’over, he and his 
small force wore blockaded by their opponents in the 
Aerojiolis, and forced to capitulate and to quit the city. 
On his return liome he at once raisi^d a force of Hpartans 
and allies in order to avenge his failure, and to establish a 
de.spotism at Athens in the person of Isagoras. But when 
the expedition had reached Elensi.s on its march, not only 
.some of the subject-allies but also his brother-king Demaratua 
(of the Proclicl junior branch) refused to proceed further, 
and he had to return wdthont effecting liis object. 'When 
the Ionian colonies revolted from Persia, in 500, their 
leader Aristagoras came to seek aid from Sparta, 
(leonienes w^as at first inclined to entertain the tempting 
offers of A’:iiatic conque.st which the Ionian, in his eagerness 
to secure the alliance, laid before him. But w^hen 
Aristagoras, in reply to his questions, w'as forced to confess 
that Susa, the Persian capital, was no less than three 
months’ journey inland from the sea, the king was startled, 
and bade his visitor quit Spirta before sunset. The 
Ionian then tried to bribe him ; and as his offers mounted 
higher and higher, his little daughter Gorgo, some eight or 
nine years old (afterwards the wife of Leonidas) said, 
“ Father, go away, or the stranger will corrupt you.” 
Such at least is the story told by Herodotus, though Qrote 
doubts its authenticity. 

During a local war between Sparta and Argos, Clcomenes 
by a stratagem defeated the Argive forces near Tiryns. 
Those who escaped from the battle took refuge in n 
consecrated grove, which was set on fire by order of 
Gleomenes, and no less than 6000 n.jii, the flower of the 
Argive citizens, arc .said either to have been kiUed in the 
battle, or to have perished jn the flames, — a loss from 
which Argos was very long in recovering. For some 
reason he did not pursue his victory, but returned at 
once to Sparta, to the great dissatisfaction 6V his own 
petiplo. One legend relates that the city of Argos was 
successfully defended against him by its women. 

When Darius (401) sent heralds to demand the sub- 
mission of nil the Greeks, and the inhabitants of .dSgina 
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•had consented to give the tributary “ earth and water,” 
Cleoiueiics proceeded to the island to punish its treachery 
to the national cause, liis fellow-king Deiiiaratiis, who 
was always jealous of him, privately encouraged the yKgiiie- 
tans^n their%res1stance,^and the feud between the two 
became so bitter, that Cleomenes brought up an old charge 
of illegitimacy against his colleague, and succeeded in 
driving him into exile.' Retributive fate very soon overtook 
himself; he was Convicted of having procured the deposi- 
tion of Dciuaratus by tampering with the priestess of the 
].)elphiiin oracle, and had to retire for safety into Thessaly, 
and theiico into Arcadia. There he endeavoured to raise 
war against his coud^rymen, who in their alarm were wxak 
enough to recall him. His renewed reign was not long, 
lie soon aftef showed symptoms of madness, attackiiig 
violently wuth his staAthose who came to him for andieiico. 
Some attributed this dei»gcment to a habit of hard drinking 
which had grown upon nim ; others saw in it the just 
punishment of his impiety, both in his intrigues with the 
oracle at Delphi, and in the hurning of the sacred grove at 
Argos and the massacre of thosT who had taken sanctuary 
there. At length lie had to be placed in clo.«?e contincment, 
when ho persuaded the slave who had charge of him to 
bring him a knife, with which he deliberately slashed him- 
self to pieces. 

^Cleomenes III. the last of the Agid line, succeeded 
240 B.C., — a king of strong and determiTied character, 
who wdshed to restore at Sparta the old constitution and 
discipline of Lycurgus, and to destroy tlic Acluean Jjeague. 
He met Aristomaolius, the “captain” of the League, with 
a force of hOOG men against 25,000 at ralantium, but 
the Achiuans, even Vith this atl vantage, declined the 
engagement. The next year he defeated them in a great 
battle at the foot of ^loun^ Lycieiim. He found active 
opponents at- Sparte iu the Kphors, whose anomalous 
authority he held to have been ’ gradually usurped in 
derogation of the royal prerogative, ntfeeling dangeron.sly 
the independence of the king.s, and which it was therefore 
his great object to crush. He succeeded in this at last by 
an unscrupulous coup surroundiiig the liall in which 

the Ephors were feasting with a bfidy of armed mercenaries, 
and slaughtering them on the spot. He met with no re.sist 
aiice from the panic-stricken citizens, and at once proceeded 
to inaugurate his new constitution, abolishing the Kjdmrate 
entirely, restoring the old prerogatives of tlie kings, and 
amongst otlier reforms making a re-distribution of lands, 
and extending the franchise. 

He liad still to contend w ith the Acluean l.eague fur the 
8U]iremacy of Greece. In the war which ensued he was 
finally defeated by Aiitigonus of Macedonia, who had 
become virtually the master of tlio League, in the battle 
of Sellasia (222), when the lieath-blow w^•ls given to the 
iridepetideneo of Sparta. Cleomenes took refuge in Egypt 
with Ptolemy Euergetes, who received him kindly. Ihit 
the succeeding Ptolemy neglected ami even imprisoned him. 
He escaped and attempted to head an insurrection against 
the king, failing in which, he committed suicitle. 

CLEON (KAcW), one of those popular leaders wlio rose 
to great temporary influence at Athens during the Pelopon- 
nesian War, and cspeeially after the death of Pericles. He 
w’as emphatically a^iian of the people, sprung from their 
own rants, liis fatftr Clexmetus liaving been a tanner or 
leather-dresser. Ho possessed cnnsideriible ability and was 
a powerful public speakeif though coarse and vioh.‘iit in 
manner and language. At first he seems to have f<»riiH (l 
one of tlift large party at Athens wdio protested against the 
policy of the war, and on that ground bceuine a bitter op- 
ponent of Pericl^. But his view^a must afterwards have 
ohauged, since we find him repeatedly urging active warlike 
measures in opposition to the peace party of which Nicias 


and others were the representatives. He was at the lioiglit 
of his political inlhience when in 427 n.c. the revolted 
citizens of Mitylene, after a Jong siege, submitted to the 
Athenian forces, and the question of their punishment was 
discussed in a ])ublic assembly. Cleon proposcMl ami 
carried, though against strong opposition, th.e terrible 
decree that all the males who were able to bear arms 
(Grote estimates them .at as many as GOOO) should be put 
to death, and the women and ehihlreii sohl for slaves. 
How’ever, in a second assembly held next day, the decree 
was rescinded in spite of Cleon's remonstrances. A vcs.-^el 
hastily despatched was barely in tune to slay its execution. 
Even as it was, a thousand of tho.se who were uaisidered 
the ringleaders of the revolt were put to death. Jhit it 
was perha[)S foitunate f(»r Cleon's luture infhienee with the 
Athenian commons that hti had not to bear the odium of a 
cruelty which they iniglil have l»itierly repented. He was 
hated at all times by the aristocracy nf Athens, and on <‘ne 
occasion they succeeded in convicting luni of something 
like extortion of money from certain of the islamlers 
wdio w’ore subject to tln‘ Allienian rule. In 425, the 
.seventh year of the war, Ik; achieved Ids gn ate.--^ iiulilary 
and political triumph. TIkj Athenians had .succeeded in 
cutting off from their ships and supplies a strong detadi- 
nieiit of Laeeda'inonian infantry, and blockading tln in in 
the small island of Sphactcria, off iVlns (the ihodf-in 
Navarino). At first it .seemed that tiny nm--t spi ed ily 
surrender; Cleon persuaded the Athenians to dutale, as 
the price of their release, hard conditions of jiesu i-, winch 
the Lacedivmoiiians rejected. Time W(»re on, and the 
Laced tO* 111 onians still held out, while the blockade was 
maintained wdtli great difliculty and hardship. Then Cleon 
came forward, and publicly declared that if hf wei^ gem ral, 
he w’ould undertake to bring the men who weie on the 
island prisoners to Athens, dead or alive, within twenty 
days. Nicias, who at that lime held the eommaml in-cliiel, 
anxious probably to discredit a political opponent, otfi led 
i<» take him at his word, and make over to liim the command 
at Tylos. Cleoirs own iiarty W’cre loud in their encoiirage- 
ment.s; and willingly or unwillingly, after obtaining a 
strong reinforcement of truo]»s, and getting Demo'-tliencs, 
an able general then employed on tlie .station, joiued with 
him in the command, lie set out for the scene of o]n ralion.s. 
The historian Thuevdides calls his boast “insane,’ but 
ailmits that he fullilled it. 'Within the days named lie 
landed on the island of S}»liaeteria, compelled tlie 
Laced aun on iaii force there, after gieat loss, to surrender at 
discretion, and brought 300 ]insoners to Athens. It is 
very probable that mueli of tlie eiedit wa.s due to the .‘'kilfiil 
dispositions of Dcnio.-lheucs. liis colleague in ctmimand ot 
the forces; but ncvcrtluless, tlie man who dared and 
succeeiled where others ]jad sd long failed mii.'^t liave laid a 
well grounded coiilidi-mv in liis own energy and resouiccs. 
Ho did not long eiijo\ Ids new gluries. 'J'wo }ears alter 
wards he was sent to aet against I'rasirlas, the Jjaei da moiiian 
einnmander in Tlir.ice, and to aUenqit the reen]njui>t ol 
Ainphipolis. At fiist lie was sncce.s.‘^ful ; he l(»uk Tumne, 
and made an advance upon Am]>liipi)lis ; but a sudden 
.sally of Brasidas from the town utterly routed the Allienian 
forces, and (.’leuii fell therewith half his men. Bradda.s 
w’as at the same time inoi tally wniindid. 

We have to judgii of the eh.iraeter and conduct of rieon 
almost entirely from the histoiy of 'I’liuevtlides and the 
satiric comedies of Aristophanes. But the historian, even 
if his jmlgment were not warped by the fact asMrted by 
some w’riters, that Cleon had been instrumental in jToefiring 
his disgrace t\gid banishment whilst holding a military 
command, had at any rate strong oligarchical prejudices, 
and regarded him as a restless ami dangcrt)U.s agitator. 
If we might trust the picture given of him by Aristoplmnes 
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ill Ills comeily of TJie KniffhtSy ho is the unscrupulous and | 
sbifty deinagoj^ue, always by lies and cajolery pandering 
to the worst passions of his master, the populace, filching 
from other men their glory, and resisting all the efforts of 
the peace party for his own selfish ends. Ihit, besides the 
general mark which all public characters presented to the 
licence of the satirist, ho had in this case his own private 
grudge against Cleon, who had laid a complaint before the 
Athenian senate that in his comedy called Thp, Bahylotiians 
ha had held up to ridicule the policy and institutions of 
his country before the oyos of foreigners, and this in the 
midst of a great national war. With all his real faults, it 
is likely that Cleon has had less than justice done to him in 
such portraits of him as have come down to us. (w.l.c.) 

CLKOPATRA (KXcoTrarpa), the name of several Egyp- 
tian [irincesses of the house of the Ptolemies. The best 
known was the daughter of i’tolemy Anletos, born 69 b.c. 
Her father left her, at the age of seventeen, heir to his king- 
dom jointly with her younger brother Ptolemy, whose wife, 
in accordance with ICgyptian custom, she was to become. 
A few years afterwards her brother, or rather her guar- 
dians, <leprivcd her of all royal authority. She withdrew 
into Syria, and there made preparation to recover her 
rights by force of arms. It was at this juncture that 
Julius Cicsur followed Pompey into Egypt, resolved to 
settle there, if possible, the existing dispute as to the throne. 
The personal fascinations of Cleopatra, W’hich she was not 
slow in bringing to bear upon hiin,^ soon won him entirely 
to her side ; and as Ptolemy and his advisers still refused 
to admit her to a share in the kingdom, Caesar undertook 
a war on her behalf, in which l^tolemy lost his life, and she 
was replaced on the throne in conjunction with a younger 
brother, to whom she was also contracted in marriage. 
Her relations with Caesar were matter of public notoriety, 
and soon after his return to Home she joined him there, in 
company with her boy-husband (of whom, however, she 
soon rid herself by poison), but living openly with her 
Pkomin lover, somewhat to the scandal of his fellow- citizens. 
After Ciesar's assassination, aware of her unpopularity, slie 
returned at once to her native country. But sub.so(jiiently, 
during the civil troubles at Home, she took the part of 
Antony, on whom she is said to liave already made some 
im])rcssion in her ciarlier years, wJieii he was campaigning 
in I'^gypt. When ho was in Cilicia, she made a purpose 
journey to visit him, sailing up the Cydnii.s in a gorge- 
ously-flecked galley, arrayed in all the attractive splendour 
whicJi Eastern inagniticence could bring in aid of her personal 
charms. Antony became from that time forth her infatuated 
slave, followed lier to Egypt, Jind lived with her there fur 
some time in the most profuse and wanton luxury. They 
called themselves “ Osiris ” and “ Isis,” and claimed to be 
regardcfl as divinities. If is marriage with Octavia broke 
this connection for a while, but it was soon renewed, and 
Cleo[)atra assisted him in his future campaigns both with 
morniy and suiiplics. This infatuation of his rival with a 
personage already .so unpojuilar at Jlome as (IJleopatra, was 
taken aiivantage of by Octavianus Cmsar (Augustus), who 
declared war against licr personally. In the famous sea- 
iiglit at Actium, between the fleets of Octavianus and 
Antony, Cleopatra, who had accompanied him into action 
with an Egyjitiau squadron, took to flight while the issue 
was yet doubtful, and though hfitly pursued by the enemy 
.succeeded in escajiing to Alexamlria, where she was soon 
joinofl by her devoted lover. When the cause of Antony 
was irretrievably ruined, and all her attempts to strengthen 
hensdf against the lioinan conrpieror by means of foreign 
alliances had failed, .she m<ide overtures of 8ubn)i8.sion. 
Octavianu.s suggested to her, as a way to huj favour, the 
awsassination of his enemy Antony. She seems to have 

entertained the base proposal, — enticing him to join her in 
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a mausoleum which she had built, in order ^that they 
might die together,” and where he fulfilled his part of the 
compact by committing suicide, in the belief that she had 
already done so. The charms which had succeeded so easily 
with Julius and with Antony failed to laoVj the yo\^ger 
Cmsar, though he at once granted her an interview ; and 
rather than submit to bo carried by him as a prisoner to 
Rome, she put an end to her life — ^by applying an asp to 
her bosom, according to the common verslkm of the story — 
in the thirty-ninth year of her age. With her ended the 
dynasty of the Ptolemies in Egypt. Besides her remark* 
able charms of person, she had very considerable abilities^ 
and unusual literary tastes. She is s^d to have been able 
to converse in seven languages. She had three children by 
Antony, and, as some say, a son, called Cmsaaion, by Juliua 
Caesar. (w. n. c.) 

CLEPSYDRA (from Kk^irreLv, V- steal, and vSwp, \;'ater), 
the chronometer of the Greeks and ilomans, which measured 
time by the flow of water. In its simplest form it waa 
a shurt-necked globe of known capacity, pierced at the 
bottom with several small holes, through which the water 
placed in it escaped or stole away. The instrument was 
em 2 >loyed to set a limit to the speeches in courts oi justice, 
hence the phrases aqvam dare, to give the advocates 
speaking time, and aquam pe^'dere, to waste time it was 
also very generally used instead of the sun-dial. Ij^s 
defects were — first, that the flow of water varied with the 
temperature and pressure of the air, and secondly, that the 
rate of flow became less as the vessel emptied itself. The 
latter was remedied by keeping the level of the water in 
the clepsydra uniform, the volume of that discharged being 
noted. In the clepsydra or hydraulic clock of Ctesibius of 
Alexandria, made about 135 B.c., the movement of water- 
wheels caused the gradual r^e of a little figure, which 
pointed out the hours on an index attached to the machine. 
The rate of the flow of water through an orifice being 
proportional to the square of the vertical distance of ita 
ujqier surface from the orifice, a clepsydra of simple 
const niction can be formed by making in the bottom of a 
glass cylinder an opening through which its contents can 
e.sca[)e in twelve hours, and graduating the vessel into 144 
( = 12^) ecjual parts. A mark made at division 121(«ll2) 
from the bottom indicates the quantity of water remaining 
at the end of the first hour, and in like manner the squares 
of 10, 9, 8, and the lower numbers give the divisions to 
which the level of the water descends at the end of the 
second, third, fourth, and succeeding hours. 

CLERO, Le. SeeLEOLKRC. 

CLERGY, a collective term signifying the body of 
“ clerks,” that is, in English, men in holy orders. CiericiiS, 
however, has, both itself and its equivalents in the 
languages of the Catholic countries of the Continent, a 
wider ccclesiasticAl signification ; while in England a 
use of the wi^rd, originally abusive, but now so entirely 
accepted as to constitute a proper secondary meaning of 
the term, comprises in the class of persons signified by it 
all those employed in duties the discharge of which 
demands the acquirements of reading and writing, which 
were originally supiRJTjd to be the exclusive (pialification 
of the clergy. 

The word is derived from the Greek.xX^pof, which signi- 
fies a lot ; but the authorities are by no means ^reed in 
which sense Lhe root is connected with the sense of the 
derivative, some conceiving that the original idea was that 
the clergy received the service of God as their lot or ])ortion 
others that they were the jiortion of the Lord ; a^id others 
again, with, as Bingham (Orig. Eccl, lib. i. cap. 6, sec. 9) 
seems to think, more reason, maintain that the word has 
reference to the choosing by lot, as was the case in early 
ages, of those to whom public offices were to be entrustedr 
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, In the prynitive times of the church the term canon was 
used as synonymous with clerk, from the names of all 
^ the persons in the service of any church having been in- 
• scribed on a roll or Kanuv, whence they were termed ranonici^ 
a fac^which slows that tile practice of the Roman Catholic 
Church in modern times of including all ])er8ons of all 
ranks in the service of the church, ordained or nnordained, 
ill the term clerks, or dergy, is at least in conformity with 
the practice of Itntiquity. The Roman hierarchy now 
0 reckons four grades of clerks : — 1st, those who are merely 
tonsured as a sign of the ecclesiastical destination, but have 
received no orders of any kind ; 2d, those who have received 
any of the four min^or orders, as hostiarii, readers, exor- 
cists, or acolytes; 3d, those who have received orders as 
subdeacons, deacons, or priests ; 4th, those who have been 
consecrated to bishopt^s, archbishoprics, or otlier of the 
highengdignities of the 4)urch. Monks, whether eremitic 
or coenobite, have not at any time formed as such any part 
of the body of the clergy. Rut it would seem that in the 
earliest ages of the church they were not deemed even 
eligible to the priesthood, inasmuch as it is said that St 
Siricius, who became Pope in the year 384, first permitted 
them to receive priests’ orders. And we read in the epistles 
of St Ambrose that monks began to bo ordained pric^sts to- 
wards the end of the 4th century,- St Athanasius naving 
bqpn the first who ordained monks to the church of Alex- 
andria; in which course ho was imitated in the West by St 
Eusebius, bishop of Yercclli. 

At a very early period the church began to find the 
necessity of taking measures to stem the evil arising from the 
numbers of persons who embraced an ecclesiastical career 
from improper motive?, and often without any intention of 
performing any of the duties of it. Of course the same 
evil has vexed the church every age. From the first 
moment in whi&h ahcobecame rich, worldly men were, and 
have alway been, found eager to share her riches without 
sharing her work. But in the early times, even while she 
was poor, the state of society was such that many unworthy 
motives operated to induce men who neither had nor 
fancied themselves to have any call to the priesthood, to 
seek its immunities. Not only was an ccclesiavstical career 
the only one which offered to the studious or the lazy man 
any hopes of a tranquil life, and to the uii warlike immunity 
from the necessity of fighting, but it offered very solid and 
valuable privileges in the shape of specialities of jurisdiction 
both in civil and criminal causes, and in exemption from 
taxes. There is a very early decree of a congregation of 
bishops, ordering that no more persons shall be ordained 
than are needed for the service of each church. And the 
germ of a |X)litico-economical idea may be observed in the 
reason given for the prohibition, w^hicli one would liardly 
have expected to find at tliat period, and wliich both eccle- 
siastical and civil rulers altogether lost sight of at a later 
time. Clerks, it was decreed, should not be uimeucssarily 
multiplied to the prejudice of the poorer laity. Casui.sts of 
a later age have pronounced it to be sinful to receive first 
orders, without the intention of proceeding to take full 
orders. Gregory the Great likens those w'ho entered the 
ecclesiastical state merely for the sake of a benefice to tlm 
crowds who followed the Saviour only because Ho multi- 
plied the miraculou^loaves. The Council of Trent also at 
its twen^-fourth mting, chap. 4, directs the refusal of 
ordination to those w’ho may wdtli probability be sup- 
posed to desire it for other ^han godly reasons. 

Soldiers, slaves, comedians, tax-gatherers, those \vho had 
been marfled twice, and all persons exercising a mean and 
^servile occupation could not be ordained. To wdiich 
classes Bingham, •particularizing more accurately, adds 
(Orig, EccL, lib. 4): — “ No stranger from another diocese, 
iiTilf wa by letters Uismissory ; no one who has performed 
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public penance ; no homicide, adulterer, or who had in 
time of persecution denied the faith ; no usurer ; no one 
who had mutilated any of his meinbers ; no one who had 
been baptized only by a medical attendant, or by a heretic, 
or whose baptism w'as in any wise irregular; no one belong- 
ing to any guild of artificers ; no legal official of the Roman 
court ; no guardian of a ward, as long as that office lasted ; 
none who had ever sutlered from insanity or diabolic 
possession ; to which certain other canonical iin pediments 
might be added.” 

Kngham (Orig., lib. 2. cap. 6. sec. 4) says that in some 
churches the clergy lived in common. Moroni say.s (article 
^^Clero,” Diet EccU^,) that in the 4th and following cent uries 
it is certain that almost everywhere the clergy a(Jo]»ted the 
practice of living in common. The first assertion seems to 
be somew'hat too narrow' in its scope, the second too wide. 
It is certahitlv.it the practice was more common than seems 
to bo indicated by the phrase, “in some churches;” lait 
the instance whicb Moroni gives in support of his assertion 
seems to show that the jiractico w'as far from unhersal. 
Wo read in a chronicle of the church of Augsburg, that in 
the time of Constantine, when a church was declicated to St 
Afra, “clerks were established there living in common, 
according to the apostolic rule.” Of the cliurcli of Riiio- 
cotura in Mauritania, Sozomen tells us that the clerks there 
had “their dwelling, their table, all things, in .short, in 
common.” The venerable Bede says that Gregory I. 
ordered that the same rule should be observed in Knglaiid. 
Eusebius, bishop of Vercelli, is praised by St Ambrose' 
for restoring the practice in question in his church. 
Leo IX. ordered that cloisters should be established in 
connection with the churches in order that the clergy 
might live in common. Hence divers churches were 
anciently called monasteries, and in a history of the 
church of Beaam;on it is stated “that nothing is more 
common in ancient writings than to find any church call(‘d 
a monastery.” 

The immunities enjoyed by clerks of course differed 
largely at different times and in different countries, the 
extent of them having been gradually curtailed from a 
period a little earlier than the close of the Middle x\ges. 
They consisted mainly in exemption from j)ublic bunU^ns, 
both as regarded person and pocket, and in immunity from 
lay jurisdiction. This la.st enormous privilege, which 
became one of the main and most efficient inslnimenfs of 
the subjection of Europe to clerical tyranny, extruded to 
matters both civil and criminal ; though, as Bingliam 
.show’s, it did not (always and everywlierc) prtvjiil in cases 
of heinous crime. The reader will find the wliok* .subject 
lucidly set forth in the .^)th book of Bingham’s work. 

This diversity of jurisiliction, aud .subjection of the 
clergy only to the sentences of judges bribed by tbeir 
tie corps to judge leuieiitly, led to the adoption of a scale of 
punishments for the otleuccs of clerks avowedly much 
lighter than that which was inflicted for the same ciiine.s 
on laymen. This part of the subject will be found fully 
elucidated in the 1st cha])ter of Bingham’s 17th book; in the 
remaining chapiter of which the ]>enal portion of the canon 
law' as regarding clerks is succinctly treated. (t. a. t.) 

CLERGY, RiCNEFiT ok, an obsolete but oiicc very 
important feature in the English criminal law'. It was a 
relic of the claim of exemption from the authority of the 
common law tribunals on the part of the clergy, and 
marked the extent to which the. demand w'as acceded to in 
England, The conclusion of the protracted conflict w.as 
that the common law' courts abandoned the extrenu', piUTi.sh- 
ment of cU‘.'ith j^signed to .soufe oftences, w lieii the person 
convicted was a chricus^ in holy orders, and the church 
was obliged to accept the comproini.se and let a secondary 
punishment be inflicted. For the more atrocious crimes 
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the partial oxeinptiou was not obtained, and hence oirenccs 
came to be divided into clergyable and unclergyablo. 
According to the eoiiiinoii practice in England of working 
out riiodtTn iiiiprovemeiits through antiquated forms, this 
exemption was made the means of modifying the severity 
of till" eririiinal law. It became the practice for every 
convict to claim and be allowed the benefit of clergy ; and 
when it was the intention by statute? to make a crime really 
]>nnishable with death, it was awarded “ without benefit 
of clergy.” A full account of the origin and progress of 
the system will be? found in the 2Sth chapter of the fourth 
book of Blaokstone’s Commentaries. The benefit of clergy 
ill cast's of felony was abolished in the modifications of 
the criminal law by Sir Robert Peel in 1S27 (8 Qeex IV. 
c. 28). 

CLEUMOXT, or Clermont Ferrand, a city of France, 
formerly the chief town of Basse Auvergne, and now of the 
dep:irtiiu?nt of Puy-de-Dome, is situated on a liill composed 
chietly of volcanic tufa, in the fertile district of Liniagne, 
and surrounded on the S. and W. by a line of mountains, 
of which the Puy-de-Dome is the culminating point. It 
lies in 15“ 4(V N. Lit. and 5' E. long., and is 220 miles 
S. by E. from Paris. Since 1G33 it is composed of the 
two towns of Clermont and Mount Ferrand, connected by 
a line avenue of walnut trees and willows, two miles in 
length. The streets are generally ill laid out, narrow, aud 
crooked ; and the houses are built of dull, gr(?y lava, which 
Jiad a gloomy etfect until the fashion was introduced of cover- 
ing them with white-wash. It has several handsome squares 
orn.'iniented with fountains, and is well supplied with wat(T 
brought by subterranean conduits from Koyat, a league 
distant. The princii>al public building is the cathedral, a 
Cothic edifice of the 13tli century, aud though still 
untlnished its interior is consid(?red one of the finest existing 
specimens of Cothic architecture. The church of Notre- 
I)ame-du-Port is curiously decorated externally with mosaic 
work and bas-relief.s, and is very ancient — parts of it dating 
from 870. Clermont has also a university-academy, a royal 
college, a botanic garden, a public library of 30,000 vols. 
(among wliich are several ancient MSS. of great value), 
innseuiiis of natural hi^tory and antiquities, tw^o hospitals, 
and a theatre, 'riie manufactures arc woollen and linen 
good A, silk stockings, paper, cutlery, and jewellery. Being 
the entrepot for the produce of the surrounding depart- 
ineiits, tin? town carries on a considerable trade in hemp, flax, 
corn, wine, cheese, w'ool, hides, and cattle. In the suburb 
of St Allyro, tij the iiorth-w:*.st of the city, is a remark- 
able calcareous sjaiiig, the copious deposits of which 
have foruied a curiims natural bridge over a small stream. 
The population of Clermont in the end of the 18th 
century was about LG, 000 ; in 1851, 30,r)GG 3 and in 1872, 
32/JG3. 

< Ifriiioiit Clams Afons or (’lariiiiontiuni) is iilenlificd with 
tlif* .iin ii-nt AugiistoTifini'fuiii, tlj«' cliif-f* town of Die Arveriii, ainl 
it still |)rr^<*rv«*s amne n iiiains <jf the Koinnii jicriod. Th« jirfSfiit 
name occurs as oaily as lln* StL ii iiturv, hut was at finst applied to 
tlj<- i M'itl*’ iiLm*'. Oiiring tin.' 'lisiutt gratimi of the llouiHii empire 
ClrrriMUjt siitlVrrfl a.s iiiU' li p»'ili-ijis from i-apture and pillage as any 
f*it\ in tin* country ; l>nt it jiiwivimI its municipal liberties down 
t<j till* MnMlr Ag*s, and, evrn alter it i\as incorporated in t]i« 
4 liiin.tin of it 4 liisliops, inaintairiiil the riglits of its eouiniuiiiLl 
I li.»i t< r. It Uiis tli<* M-alof no trwer than M-vm ccelcsiastifal coinu-ils, 
li*-id j»-"p«4 tiv*-ly ill Iht; y'*ars fiJ'.J, r»87, lOO.S, lllU, 1124, and 
1 1:50 ; and of tlil-s** llm roiim il 4)1’ loi »5 is for ever rncinorahli* as that 
iiiw]ii« )i p4tpi! Urban II. lost ffuinally organized tlie great crusade. 
In the national wais of the Ifdh and the civil wars of the ItJlIi 
C4*ntiirv tin*- town had its full ]»artieip.'ili<>ri ; ami in 1G<J.5 ilaCipiired 
ii t4 Mihh* notoiifty hy the trial ami execution of a numlM.*r 4»f robber 
f biidt. tins who had inlVstfcl tin* neighbouring district. The pro- 
(MM-ilings lastf4l six inuiitli.s, and tin* episode is^LStill known a.s les 
Urnn'la Juurs ih' Ch nnont, Uef4UX* tin* great He volution the town 
posS4 s.snl seveial iin>nasti>' establishnnuits, of wliich tlie nio.st impor- 
tant was the abbey of Saint Allyre, founded, it is said, by St 
AiLstratiJonius, the apostle of Auv4*rgne, ami the abbey of St 


Andr4, where the counts of Clermont were interred, Atvoiig the 
great men whom the town has produced are Gregory of Tours, 
Rascal, aud Monti osier. 

CLERMONT EN BEAUVOISIS, frequently but by 
mistake called Clermont sur Oise, a towii of Frat\ce, at 
the head of an arrondissement in the department of Oise, 
is situated about 36 miles by rail to the north of Paris, 
near a small tributary of the Oise, called the Brfiche. The 
town-hall and the church of St Samson h’ate from the 13th 
century, and the hill 011 which the town is built is sur- 
monnted by an old castle partly of the 10th or 11th, 
now transformed into a penitentiary capable of accom- 
modating upwards of 1000 female pri^ioners. The principal 
industries arc the manufacture of cotton goods and stained 
paper. Clermont was an important posf^n the Middle 
Ages. It was frequently taken retaken in the wars of 
the English, and in 1437 it was^irrendcrcd to thorn as a 
ransom for the great national leader La Hire. In 1569 it 
was sold to the duke of Brunswick by Charles IX., and 
about thirty years later it was resold by the duchess of 
Brunswick to the duke of Lorraine. In 1695 it was 
captured by Henry IV., and in 1616 it w'asheld by CondA 
Cassini the astronomer was a native of the town. Popula- 
tion in 1872, 5774. 

CLERMONT-LTifiRAULT. or Clermont dr Lod^ve, 
a town of France, in the di*i>artnuMit of H6rault, and abgut 
ten miles by rail south of Lodeve, is built on the tdope of 
a hill which is crowned by an ancient castle and skirted by 
the Vdromiel, a tributary of the Ergue or Lergue. It ow^es 
its importance to its woollen manufacture, wdiich was intro- 
duced in 1678; and it also produces vinegar and vitriol, 
lias (juarries of building-stone, plaster, and lime, and deals in 
brandy, oil, cattle, and wool. Population in 1872, 5487. 

CLEVELAND, a city an^ lake-port, and the capital of 
Cuyahoga county, in the State of dlhio, situated at the 
mouth of Cuyahoga Rivt?r, on the S. shore of Lake Erie, in 
ir 30' N. lat. and 81" 47' W. long. Next to Cincinnati, 
it is the largest and most important city in the State. It 
was founded in 1796, and uaim?d in honour of General 
Moses Cleveland of Connecticut, who then had charge of the 
surveying of this region. It was an important point in 
the war of 1812, and was incorporated as a village in 1814 
and as a city in 1836. Its i>opulation was 1075 in 1830, 
6071 in 1840, 17,034 in 1850, 43,417 in 1860, and 
92,829 in 1870. The number of inhabitants in 1876 is 
estimated at 140,000. Of the total population in 1870, 
38,815 were foreigners — including 15,856 bom in 
(leniiany, 9904 in Ireland, 4008 in England, 2634 in 
British America, and 2155 in Austria. The city is built 
on both sides of the river, which is here crossed by several 
bridges, and chielly on a plain from 50 to 100 feet above 
the lake, of which a magnificent view is thus obtained. The 
streets are regularly laid out, and are generally from 80 
to 100 feet wide. Many of them are lined with trees, 
chiefly maple, whence Cleveland is know^i as the “ Forest 
City.” ^ilunumental Park, near the centre of the city, 
cuiitains 10 acres divided into four squares by the exten- 
sion of Ontario and Superior Streets. Besides a fountam 
and other attractive. objects, the park contains a statue of 
Commodore Perry, erected in 1860, in commemoration of 
his victory on Lake Erie in 1813. It^is of Italian marble, 
is 8 feet high, aud stands upon a gralfite pedest&l 12 feet 
high. The most noteworthy buildings are tliat of the 
United States (containing the jWt-office, the custom-house, 
and the federal courts), the city hall, the county court-house, 
the house of corrc?ction and workhouse, the city Mifirmary,^ 
the Cleveland medical college, Case Hall, and the tw'o high- 
school buildings. The Union Railway aepot, an immense 
structure of stone near the Jake shore, is one of the largest 
of the kind in the United States. Cleveland has imjiort- 
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.ant coBimer^ial advantages. Five railways pass through 
or ternrl^aate* in the city^ — including the Lake Shore and 
^ Michigan Southern, a grand trunk line between the east 
9 and the west ; a division of the Atlantic and (ireat West- 
ern, (pleading fhaiTnel of communication between the east 
and tne south-west ; and the Cleveland, Columbus, Cincin- 
nati, and Indianapolis, a direct lino to Cincinnati and the 
south. Other lines afford coinmunicatiun with the exten- 
sive coal and petr*llileuin regions of Pennsylvania. Cleve- 
land is the northern terminus of the Ohio (^anal, which 
extends southwards to PorUsmouth on the Ohio River. For 
the accommodation of the lake commerce, a capacious har- 
bour has been formec^at the mouth of Cuyahoga River by 
extending tw(* piers, 200 feet aj>art, 1200 feet into the 
lake. The city has an extensive trade in copper and iron 
ore shipped from the^ake Superior niiiiiiig region, and 
in coal^ petroleum, wooij^nd lumber, received by railroad, 
ciiual, and lake transportation. In 1873 tlic uumb( 3 r of 
vessels entered in the coast-wise trade wjis .3238, having 
an aggregate tonnage of 1 ,053,232 tuns ; 3204 ves.sels of 
1,048,196 tons cleared. The fi.roign commerce, which is 
exclusively with Canada, is considerable,- -^the imports 
amounting in 1874 to $449,118, and the domestic exports 
to $1,426,990 ; 316 vessels of 64,213 tons entered in this 
trade, and 325 of 55,152 tons cleared. The total number 
of. vessels registered, enrolled, and licensed in tliis district 
was 406, of 86,519 tons. TVenty vessels of 11,242 tons 
were built during the year. About $20,000,000 of capital 
is invested in manufactures, the most important industries 
being those of iron and the production of refined [>etrolcuiii. 
There are also several pork-[)acking establishments and 
breweries. The city contains six national banks with a capital 
of $4,550,000, and two savings banks. The government of 
tho city is vested iu a mayor^nd a common council of two 
members from itach ofi the eighteen wards. These officers 
are elected by the people. Tho city has an efficient 
police, a paid fire department, a board of public iiiiprove- 
metits, ami a board of health. Resides the usual county 
and municipal courts, the United Rtates circuit and district 
courts for the northern district of Ohio are held here. 
The city is supplied with w'ater obtained from the lake by 
ineutis of a tunnel mile long, and forced into a large 
reservoir on high ground in the western part of the city, lie 
streets are well paved, are lighted with gas, and are sui)p1iod 
with sewers. The reformatory and charitable institutions 
arc numerous and varied. The house of correction and 
workhouse is for the confinement of persons convicted of 
minor offences. Tho city infirmary, connected with which 
oro a farm and a house of refuge for the care and instruction 
of children, besides maintaining its inmates, afiords relief 
to outdoor poor. Tho city hospital is aujiported by 
money received from those patients who are able to pay and 
from private charity. The charity hospital is maintained 
partly by contributions and partly by revenue from paying 
patients; connected with it is a lyiiig-iii hospital. There 
are also a homceopathic hospital founded by tho Cleveland 
homoeopathic college, a foundling hospital, and a United 
States marine hospital, which is supported by ai>propria- 
tious made by Congress and by a tax on sailors. Tho 
(/leveland Protestant orphan asylum has an endowment 
fund of about $5(^00, from the interest of wdiich, and 
by privafc contribiKiuns, it is maintained. St Viucent\s 
orphan asylum for males, and St Mary^s orphan asylum 
for females, are Roman CatlAlic institutions, accommodating 
about 150 inmates each. An orphan asylum is also main- 
tained b^the Jews. Among other benevolent institutions 
*are the home for the aged poor, the home for working 
women under th#* management of the women’s charitable 
association, and .the Bethel home for destitute sailors. 
The childmn’s aid society, since its ortranization in 1857^ 
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lias secured homes for nearly 1500 children, besides ex- 
tending aid to more than 500(3. There are tliree industrial 
schools, maintained partly by the city, and partly by 
benevolent citizens, for the benefit of destitute cliildreii. 
The total debt of tlio city in ltS7.5 was $7,397,500 ; .and 
the property bixed fur city pur[H)scs uas valiud at 
$73,210,144. The juiblic schools in 1874 comprised 18 
primary, 17 grammar, and 3 high schools, in wliich were 
enrolled, including those in the evening schools, 19,021 
pupils, with ail average daily attendance of 12,08.^). ’I’he 
total number of teachers wjis 261. Tln^ expenditure On* 
the public schools during tho year amounted to $.i82,9LM. 
Besides tho above, there were eiirolhMl in private and 
parochial schools 8808 pupils. Cleveland lias no t:ollcge 
or university, but there are several e.xcellent scniinariis, 
academies, jind private schools for t lie advanced cducalion 
of both sexes. Professional instruction is allbnled l»y 
the Cleveland medical college, the houiu*o[)athic hospital 
college, and the medical department of the uiiiver>ity of 
Wooster (each having about fifteen iirofessors)* the Ohio 
State and union law school, and St Mary’s theological 
seminary (Roman Catholie). 'I'lic Cleveland library 
association has about 11,000 volumes, the public library, 
supported by taxation, about 20,000, and tin* law library 
about 2000. The Bethel free reading- rooms are open («• 
tho public, and the westcan reserve historical sr»ciely lias 
a valuable collection of books. There are publi.^hed in tin* 
city 51 newspapers and periodicals; of these 6 a]>|M*ar 
daily, 4 thrice a week, 18 weekly, 2 fortnightly, 1 1 monthly, 
and 1 every two months. Of these 7 are [mblislnul in the 
Cerman language, and 1 in the P»ohemian. (’K\eland 
has about 100 churehos, tlio following being the large>t 
denominations: — the Methodist episcopal 18, Homan 
Catholic Protestant l^piseojial 11, Baptist 9, i’resby- 
tcriaii 8, and Congregational 4 churches. 

CLEVELAND, John (1613-1658), a poet .and satiri.st, 
W'as born at Loughborough. He was educated at Hinckley 
school, whence he repaired to Cambridge, bceoimng in 1634 
a fellow of 8t John’s, and being appointed college-tutor 
and reader in rhetoric. The Latinity and oratorical ability 
displayed by him in the exercise of the hitter funetioii wi*re 
warmly praised by Fuller, wlio also commends the “ lulty 
fancy” of his verse. He was the most *Ii^tinguisln.-il and 
tho earliest of loyal satirists. Joining the Ca\alieis at 
Oxford, he was warmly received by the king ; and liaving 
lost his fellowship and his college i)laces, In; was named 
judge-advocate in the garrison at Newark. The captain in 
command at that fortress, ho\N ever, deprived him (1616) 
<»f this office, and lie >\as fain to wander through the 
country depending on the alms of Hoyalists for brcail. 
Arrested at Norwieh, as one “ whose great abilities rendcioil 
him able to do the greater disservice,” he was held in 
durance of soino months at Yarmouth, but was rdcaseil at 
last by Cromwell (who seems to have behaved admirably 
towards the strolling libeller), and went to Jjondon, where 
he resided till his death, in the enjoyment of iiiiicli 
consideration from his jiarty. Cleveland, who was more 
highly esteemed than Milton by his contemporaries, was 
exceedingly j>opnlar. llis serious poetry is jierliaps llie 
most extravagantly conceited in the language ; his satires 
are more deserving, the best lieiug the Pvtitiini tn the 
Lord-ProUrtur for tho- Scot a PSh'/. See Nichols, J/iaturf/ 
and Cleveland’s irorXvv, London, 1687. 

CLEVES (in Cerman Kukve), .a town of Prussia, fm- 
inerly the capital of the duchy of its own name, ami now 
the chief town of a circle in the guverninent of Diissehlorf, 
46 miles N.W. Diissohlorf iind 12 E. of Niinegiien. It 
is a neatly-built town in the Dutch style, situated (Ui the 
declivities of three hills know^ri as Kirchberg, Schlos.sberg, 
and Ueideberg, iu a fertile district near the frontiers of 
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Holland, and about two miles from the Rhine, with which 
it has been connected since 1848 by a canal The old 
castle of Schwanenburg (formerly the residence of the 
dukes of Cleves, and the birthplace of Anne of Cleves, 
one of the waives of Henry Vlll.) has a massive tower 
180 feet high, which was built in 1439 on the traditional 
site of Csesar’s Tower and commands an extensive view. 
Cleves has two Roman Catholic and three Protestant 
churches, a synagogue, a gymnasium, a house of correction, 
and a zoological garden. The collegiate church dates 
from 1345, and contains a number of fine ducal tnonu> 
incuts, among which the first place is held by that of Adolf 
VI. of the 14th century. The chief manufactures are 
linens, cottons, silks, woollens, and tobacco. To the south 
and west of the city a large district is laid out as a park ; 
in the southern part, known as the Old Park, there is a 
etatiie to the memory of the founder, John Maurice of 
Hassau-^iegen, who governed the town from 1G5U to 


1679, and in the western part there are mineralP wella. 
with a pump-room and bathing establishment, which date 
from about 1848. The town was the seat oif the counts 
of Cleves as early as the llth century, but it did not 
receive its incorporation till 1^242. It vfks raised^witb 
the surrounding district on both sides of . the Rhine, 
to the rank of a duchy by the Emperor Sigismnnd in 
1417. On the death of Duke William in 1609, without 
issue, his inheritance, which also included* Jiilich and Berg, 
became the object of a violent contest between no fewer 
than six compotitora; and it was not till 1614 that the 
dispute was settled by the treaty of Xauten, which assigned 
the duchy of Cleves to Sigismnnd, eIi?ctor of Brandenbuz;^, 
who had married a niece of the late dukp. In 1805 it 
was ceded by Prussia to France ; a^ in 1806 it was made 
a grand-duchy by Napoleon and stowed on Murat In 
1815 it was restored to Prussia/* The population fof the 
town in 1871 was 9038. 
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CELSUS. PriucixMii Jas. Donaldson, LL.D., Author of “ Early Christian Literature and Dortnne ** 

CELTIC LITERATURE. W, K. Sullivan, President of Queen’s College, Cork. 

CEMETERY. A. H. Aiybridgic. 

CENSUS. Dr Farr, F.R.S., D.C.L. ; and General Walker, Su^asrintendeut of United Stauw reiisus, Wa.sliingtou. 
CERVANTES. Henry Edward Watts. 

CEYLON. J. F. Diokson. 

CHALMERS. W. Hanna, D.D., Author of ** Memoir of Chalmers." 

CHANNING. W. Lindsay Alexander, I). I). 

CHATEAUBRIAND. Richard Garnbi't, LL.D., Britisli Mnsfum. 

CHATHAM. W. Browning Smith. 

CHATTKRTON. Prof. Daniel Wilson, Toronto. . 

CHAUCER. Prot Minto. 

CHEMISTKY. P»-Mf AuMsfanvo Rapuabi. Meldola, F.ILS . him! K H. Butler, M.A. 

CHESS. W. Norwood Potter, Editor of ** City of lA>ndou Chess Magazine.** 

CHICAGO. J. B. Runnion. 

CHILL C. Bertram Black an<1 Frederick Walukrb. 

CHINA K. K. Douglas, Professor of Chinese, King's College, London. 

CHOLERA. Dr J. O. Affleck, Examiner, College of Physicians, Edinburgh 
CHRISTIANITY. Prof. T. M. Lindsay, Free Church College. Glasgow. 

CHRONICLES. Prof. Kobkrth«»n Smith. 

CHRONOLOGY. W. L. R. Cates, Joint Author of “ Encyclop«dia of Chronology." 

CHURCl^ J. G. Cazenovb, DA). 

CHURCH HISTORY. R. Wallace, D.D., late Professor of Church History, Univ. r^ity of KdiTibnnrh. 

CICERO. Very Ktv. Dean Merivalk. 

DID. Henry Edward Watts. 

OINCINATTI. E. S. Drone. 

CIRCASSIA. E. H. Bunbury. ^ 

ClRCUkiClSION. Rev. T. K. Chkyne, Bolliol College, Oxford. * 

CUJ^RENDON, lord. Henry Reeve. C.B. 

ULARKE, SAMUEL. R. Flint, D.D., Profe-ssor of Divinity, Uhivemity of Edinburgh. 

HjEOPATRA Rev. W. Luoas Collin^, M.A., Editor of AncienhClawics for Em/iish R»*nderH.** 
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The Times issues three newspapers and a literary journal, four works of general reference, 
two series of law reports and a digest, as well as a serial handbook of public companies. 


The Century Dictionary 

Till-: Cknti:k| Diciion\UV, ori^innlly published by The Century Company of New York, and luiw issuc«l by Thk Timks, consists of tmhl vc lus, ii inches iti 
hei^jht, 9 indies in depth, and 2 inches ill bre.tdth. It enumei atcs .nbout 225,cxx3 words, over 500.000 distinct deiinitions, anil ovri V-xi.oixi quoi jiis. More than 
7.000 illustrations .ippem^iii the 7,otx) lari;o quarto p.ii»es The editor, Protcssoi Willum DwnJht Whitney, w,is assisted by a st.iil of 5,1x1 s^.v.. lalisu ... 
iields uf kiuiwledgc, Tn^l.ondi-ni Z^iz/Vv TcU‘^;raf>h describes The CextL'KY Dicriowwi .is “ontot the most notable monuments ol phili >l->^;ical industi y of the 
' ; the Standard spctA^of it as "a compiehensive dictionary of the Knt^lish lan}*ua^e adapted to the requirements ol eviry form of litiraiv expression " , the 
SpTctiUot says that it is "niJ^ complete and tiill than anythiiij* ever before attempUd ", the Atfun.rutn desciibis d as “lai ;iiul aw.iv the l.uf^ist and best >;eiicr.il 
and Kucyclop.cdic Oiction.ai y (’f the Knqlish hanRuarie,’' and s.iys that "the exquisite ta.le and deht-aev -d the illiisti.dions aie a vc ly impoit nit fiatuie of the 
work"; the ;//:/wwi /?ii//v /*'s/ dcsciibcs it as " a stupendous maj^.azine of infoimation on all matters that » an enjiaj^t the human iiiti. <it', the Gfafhtc 
spc.iks of it as " a maf^nificent book", the Illu\iraUd London News t har.icleriscs it asa "work ni genius '. tin I.ivcrpool 1 ‘os/ says tl1.1t it is standard reference 
book foi the student, the artist the litteratcui. tlie man ot business, and the m.iii of science, .\nd tor .ill x^ho wish t>i h.ive at hand a ioiimiiu nt book of umvetsal 
information"; the Scotsman say th.it ‘‘ii will be weleoine wherever the Km*lish laiif^ii.i.qe is lead wntleii, 01 spol.i u’ , the lirad/otd Ofnrrrer speaks of It as "by 
f.ir the most copious diction.iry of the Knulish lanj^uaji^e in existence", the Sheffield Independent savs that it is ‘‘.in adornment to .my libiaiy , the Steakef s.iys 
that "it may be safely recommended to buyers .is f.ir and ;iw.iy the best hook of its class in the maiket." 

A p.imphlet of specimen pages, together with detailed inioimation as to the teniis of s.itc, may be had ixjst itee upon apphc.iliou to ttic Manager of 
The Times. 


The &icyciopaedia Britannica 

(THE TIMES REPRINT OF THE NINTH EDITION.) 

T/tl- Times Reprint of the KncVci (ip.edia 11RIT\XNH.\ is a lepiroductioii of the Ninth Edition ot that stand.ard lihr.ary ol i rfri met , without abiidgnicnt or 
altcr.ition. The ENCYCLurtEDlA liKITWNlcA consists of twenty-five volumes, each about ii!| nuhes in hetglil, inches in depth, and 2^ inclics 111 bre.idth. 
There are 21.164 pages of text, containing neatly 30,0o0.(XX) words. The sixtetui thousand articles are illustrati-d by .14.? fnU-p.ige plates, some 670 maps and 
pl.uis occupying less lli.an a page each, and 7,4*56 eiigr.ivings. Among the 1,100 contiibutois appeal tiie n.ums ot {he most disfingmshed men and womtui 
ol our lime. 

The Times Reprint of the ENtYci.()i’.rnr\ Britvnntca is supplied ;it a price iimch lower lhan ih.at at whu h Mcssi*; A iS: C. iJlack, the publisht is ol the 
1Cncyci.oim-.I)I,\ Hkit-ANXICA, had sold the work. IMoic than ifS.cxx) copies of the Reprint U'cre sold between M.aich 23KI, iK(>.s. and Maich 23KI. i8(x) . and the tail 
that the volumes wric irmUsl lu such l.irge quantities enabled The Times fco tlleet a r.idical reduction in the cost of ni.Hiiifactine, A tintlii 1 faiility is affoided 
t') purch.ascrs by the novrl system of monthly p.iyments, in accotdancc with which the purch.isei meixis tin- 2s \«»bnni s upon tin p I'.nu nl -if only otu giiima 
A pamphlet, containing specimen pages and extracts from the work, together with full information as to t!u‘ piui oi thi wotk .ind the no\el pl.in of monthly 
payments, may be obtained, post fiee, upon appllc.ition to the Manager of The TLMEs. 


The Timeti Atlas • 

TiRpp. WITH 17s MAPS INDEX. 130000 PLACES. 

Cloth, 22f. 61L Cloth, Gilt Edge"'. 23 Half Moiocco, (lilt Edges, 7by 

For tiaiisiuissioii abtoad Ihe post.il chngcs must be added to these piicc' 
These r.inge from 2j. zd. to lOi. 

THE TIMES ATLAS is an Allas of General Geography, containing iiK pp. 
of beautilully coloured maps, .111 Index to 130, (xxi n.inics. a Title pagi , and 
finite ms. hi .ill copies of the A TEAS the in;ips are nmunlud upon Imcii guauK, 
so as to obtain a peiiectly flat opening. 

The Times Gazetteer 

In Cloth Binding, 17s, (id. In H.alf Morocco, 24?. In Full Moiocco, 35\. 

THE TIMES GAZETTEER — In vntuc* of an ariangemcnt entered iiiti> 
with Messrs. I.ongm.ins & C«i., the woik hilheito known as L«»nginans’ 
Gazctteei Will here.iller be known as THE TIMES GAZETTEER. 

Published in i8<iS. this woik is iii eveiv respect a worthy comn.uiioii to 
THE TIMES ATLAS. It consists ot t.’/S-S pp„ tnnmied to lojiii. by7| m. The 
tvpe is sh.iiply deliiied, and the disposiliou the page is such as to give tlie 
gieatest f.icilily of lefctcncc at the cost of the least fatigue to the eye* lii the 
more imp irt.mt m.ittti of its acciii.tcy .md its completeness, THE TIMES 
GVZETTEKK is a litting slielf-malc for THE TIMES ATLAS. 

The Mail 

Every Monday, WicDNKsdw, and Fkiday, id. 

To any eountry abtoad, yv. y./. pci yuailei, post licc. 

THE MAIL is a reproduction of the principal matter of The Time\ fi»i two 
davs, printed in the same form as The Times, and on similar, but lighter, p.iper. 
It IS published on the altei noons o! every MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and FuiD.W, 
and contains the latest intelligence up to i l*.M, of those days. 

U is The Times acUipted especially for foieigu subscribers who are unwillmg 
to have six papers .1 week. It contains foreign and City tnlelhgence, ami the 
mote impo itant kading ai tides, Ioe.il intelligence, and conespinideiice ol The. 
Times, 


' Literature 

A Journal of International Literature. 

E\cry SMlKDAV, <i</. 

To .inv ct»unlr\ abm.icl 7<. 77 per (Juarlet, p"st ftcr. 


LITF'R \Tri\’F Is .1 wi I kly p.iper published e\eiy SAM KDAY, ami is the 
lecog insed org.in ni .ill Lileiaiv (1 1 asses - .Vul hois, Pnblislurs, .md l^^atUls. It 
gives attention to ovi rv movemi nt in the l.iterarv World or lel.itmg to Litcr.t- 
tiiie m the most ixtuided sense of the word, lo ihe lalLiahue of tins countiy 
of the F^nglisli langii ig( , .Slid the I.i% latnie ol all conntiics. 

.Vnioiig its imnicoms Contributors .ii» 


('ANON A1N(;KK'. 

Sir Edwin Ak\' >1 D 
M. KMILI- id- KOI K\r. I 
Mr Arn-r. Chi \ m i m. ' 
M. Hexky I)\\in\. I 
Mr. Euu \kd D 
Du. R G\k\m i. 

Mr. Edmi’nii Goss! 
Deax Uoli-. 

Mk W 1) Howm 
Mu. Henry Jam is. 
KL’DY'AKD KUTIXO. 


Li VicoMn R D ili MiEM-s 
Mr. M \\i I'A L\m- Pool h. 
l*K'ObKS-.(iK MA\ Ml 
Mk. Ill kni Ri Sf'i \i i k 
.Mil a i (.1 sunk Birrkit. 

M I’lKKkh Dl- Cm HI-KJ1\. 
.Mr l-RI-Dl KIC lIVKKrsov 
John Or ivkk Hor.iu s ‘ 

Mr .Vndrew Lam.. 

IIm\ Emma L\wi.i--s. 

Mi-^s bifi\ A M acLi od. 

Mr Pr.KLA Fii.ioEK.ALD 


■•Vl-KMlN I.M-." 

Mrs Lann Linton. 

I " 1 AN M Al I ARHN. ' 

I i.i-oRor Mi-rmuth. 

' M Gahkit-i Monod. 
Sir J.kavis .Morris. 

l:isMin>ni. K’lpov. 

Mr. i t . W. Smali i- v 
Mr EksIII Ml-l'HE\ 
Mr W I Siiii.MAN. 
Dean Silums 
Professor Maiiaffy 


" Issues " 

VOL. XVI., IIM.Y OKI KMUKK. NOW KK.\I)Y. 

po.llalt Moi -u V i>, pi u I ion. o,/. 

A HalfYcailv Kipinl oi Hit- Piospcctiises uf I’ublie Conipanics, \,o.. 
;idvi itisi-d ill i'nt Tnn ^ together with the Ki'Miits of Tendeis, and .1 St.ilistical 
Index ot Issuib ollered tor Siibsciipt.on. 

The Times Law Reports 

Annual Subsciiption i 5\'., post free Smgle Xiimb«*rs, e.ieh 

A Weiklv Kepiodiieti'in, in ciMU'enienl !«irni. of all C.isis .Appc.ning iti Thi 
7 /w<'v of peim.inent mleii -.t l-i lla I eg.il I'luii-'-Mon. H.mki is MiilI. ants, and 
the Piiblie ginuiillv Edited b> the llmi AkI’MI’K Rfssr i I . nt thv. Iimict 
T^ mpl« , liainstei-ai-i..iw 'I'he Rcp*itl-- tor llu Weekly XuinlMi .ncie\.sed. 
and appear with lie.ul n>ili • , table oi e.ists, and digt -t f 


Tl^ Times^Veekly Edition 

Every Friday, id. 

To any country abtoad, is, id. per Quarter, post ficc. 

Contains a careful epiAiie of the events of inteiest dming the week 
together with the must iiiiportant Luadeks and $1*1-1 iai. .\RiiciKb troin The 
in extenso. 


PAKCI AMENT AND Poi.ITICS. 

Colonial and Foreign News. 
Navat. and Miutaky MArrKUs 
Trade, Monky."nd Stocks. 

ECLI.KSIASITCAL AND SOCIAL NOTES. 
Rkvikavs ok Books. 


T.AW AND Police, 

Home and Domestic Even is. 

COKKbSl'OXDKNCE. 

Ches^ by Special Expert. 

News Lnti- resting to Every Class 

OF RhADl-MS. 


And a Serial Story by a Poi*t’lar and Well-known Author, 


Eleven Years’ Digest of 

The Times Law Reports, 1884 to 1895 

Piu i 5or 

Specially i ompiled .ind t difcii With ] iidex of Cases. 

Reports of Commercial Cases 

PiiLC 2; I ii'h. I 

Repoiled In* R. H. RAltiKii .lud F G. Komxsov. Bar -ler*; .it-I.aw. 
Cimsisling i^.ibout so pp , pnbl^lud .it -di-iil intervals 
P.\Kr II VOL IV. DKCKMBKK. iSi,S- j \Ni:.\in-. iS,, \(JW 

Bound Vi > 1 nine's arc also issued Tin First VoI tmi-, imludmg ReporU 
from March to August. i.SqS. and for the indKial year i.v;^ iS«/>, i li,slf calf, 
25 j, and VtJl.s. II. and III., h.df-eall. 20*. eaih. 
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The Times issues three newspapers and a literary journal, four works of general reference, 
two series of law reports and a digest, as well as a serial handbook of public companies. 


The Century Dictionary 

T»k Ck\tl'kv ])k iiovakv, orifjinally pnhli'^liecl by 'I'hc Cutiliiry Company of Kew Yt)rlc, and now issued by TriF TiMKS, consists of eight volumes, 12 Inches in 
height. <) inches in diptli. .iiul 2 ijichfs in bic.idth. It cnuineratrs abemt 225,000 v\<>itls, tivci 500,000 distinct dcimitions, and over 300,000 quotathiRS. More than 
7,000 iUuslr.itions appeal the y.ooii laige qii.n fo p.iges. The editor, Pnucssoi WillUm Dwight Whitney, was .assisted by .a staff specialists in various 

fields of knowledge. The lamdon Dit/iv T^irnr.tf'h cU scribes TUH ChXTi'UY DlcilONVRY as "one til the mt>st notable monuments of^uilological industry of the 
age ■ . tile Slandiird speaks of it as "a conipiehensivc diction.uy «if the Knglish language adapted lo the reiiiiiretiienls of every form// literary expresaioii the 
says that it is "tiiorc complete .ind full than .in> tiling Vvci bcfoie atleiiipud the Athemrum desciibes it as “far and vuit, the largest and best gewtal 
and KiicvcIop.Tdic Diction. irv of the Isnglish l.mgnage.'* and s lys th.it “the cvqinsite taste and delic.icy of llie illustiations are a Yery important feature of the 
work the /v/z/v /'n/ desi iibes It .IS "a stupendous magazine nl inform ntion on all inattcis that ran eiig.ige the human intellect the Graphic 
spe.iks v>l It as " a m.igrnlicent b>iok '. the lUtnttatt'd London char.icterlses it as.i “work of genius"; the Livoipool Pott say.s that it is “a standaidiefcrcncv 

book for the student, the .11 list the liltei.deiii, the man of business, an«I the man of science, and lor all who wish to have at hand a convenient book of universal 
inform.ition the .S. .-/sw,/;; s.iy th.it "it will be welcome wheiever the English l.iiigiugc is le.id, wiitten. or spoken"; the Bradfotd Observer speaks of it as “by 
lar the most copious diction.irv ot tlu English langu.ige in existence": the Sheffield Independent s.iys that it is “an adoinmcnt to any libiary"; the Speaker says 
th.it "it may be satcly recommended to buvers .is t.ir and away the best book of its class in the maikel." * 

A pamphlet of spicnneu pages, together wilii detailed iiitormation as to the teims of sale, mav be had post free upon application to the Manager of 
Tiik Times. 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica 

(THE TIMES REPRINT OF THE NINTH EDITION.) 

Thk Times Reprint of tin Fa'cyct-oimduix DKn\N*xu\ is a repro«luction of the Ninth Eililion of lh.it ‘ilandarii library of reference, without abridgmerti or 
.iltciation. The Knc vet oixEin \ Hkii\snk:a consisis of Iwcnlv-fivc volumes, each .iImmiI ii;j ituhes in hiiglit. ‘ij inches in depth, and 2^ inches In breadth. 
There arc 21.104 pages ot ttxt, cont.uiimg nearlv 30.(xxi.ooo words. The sixteen thousand .iriicles ate illustialeti by 343 full page pl.ates, some 670 maps and 
plans occupying less than a page e.ich, and 7,450 tiigra\ mgs, .^mong the l,loo conliibutors appear the names of th«‘ most distinguished men and women 
of our time. 

The TlMi‘i Reprint of the FvcYCLOPTim Ri?ir\NMC\ is supplied at a pi ice muili lowet tliari that at which Messrs. A. & C. Hlack, the publishers of the 
E.vcyc’I np.hin \ Bun wvic li.id sold the woik. \bjre than 15000 copies of the Kepnnt WTre sold in tween March 23rd, iSqM. and March 23rd, iJky) ; and the fact 
that the volu'iu s w\ iv punted in siith laige quantities enabled Tiih Times k> ilfcct a radic.il icdnction in Iht tost of mannlaclutc. A ftirther facility is afforded 
Ivi pinch.iser‘1 by the ivwel s\sti.m ttf monthly p lyments. in accord.incc with whuii the pun h.iscr iiveives the 25 volimies upon the payment of only one guinea. 

A pamphli t, cont.iinmg specinicu paee^ .iiul i xtiacls from the woik, together witli full information as to the piice ot the work and the novel plan of monthly 


p.iymciils, m.iy be obt. lined, post fiee, upon appluation to the Manager of lllh J 

The Times Atlas 

iiHpp. wini 1;-, MIPS IXDKX, 1300-X) PLACES. 

Cloth, 22f, (kL Cloth, (lilt Edges, .■J3j. Half Moiocco. Gilt Edges, 2^iV. 

For transmission abioad the postal th.irgi's must be added to these jinces. 
Thtse r.ingi fioin ?.s. Zii. to lOi. 

THE TIMES ATLAS is an AiI.h of Gener.il Geography, cont.iining ri8 pp. 
of be.mlMiilIv coloured in.ips. .m linUx to no.ooo n.imis. a Title page, .ind 
Contents. In ail topus of the A 1 L\Mlic* in.ipa arc imiiinlcd upon Iniciiguaids, 
so as to obtain a pcihctly Hal opening. 

The Times Gazetteer 

111 Glulh liiiiding, 17\. Oi. In Half Morocco, 2j«. In Full Motoceo. 35?. 

'I HE TIMI'A (iA/h'. r 1 KKR -In virtue cif an .an.'ingi inent nilercd into 
with Messrs. I.ongin.iMs Co., the W'ck Inthi-rto known as Longmans’ 
(i.izittrei wi'l hcic.utcr bi. kiioAn as THE i'l.MES G.XZETrhER 

Piil'lished in irt(j3 ili.s woik is in eviry leqicil a woithv companion to 
THE TI.MI'A XI'l^.V-s It consists -»f i,',.ss p]),. inininctl to io| in. by yf in. The 
type IS shaiply di liiKil, and tlu* dispusitnui •>{ tin page is smh as to give the 
guatest l.icilitv or riteienci* at the co-*! ol Hu* ’east f.itiguc to the ew In the 
inori* imp it. ml m.ittu ol its .iciur.icv .uni i', comiMeteni ss, THE TIMES 
(iAZEriEEK i. a ntting slielt in.iU foi' THE TIME.S A 1 L.\S. 

The Mail 

Every MON'DW. Wkun'FSDW. and Fridw. 2 d. 

'lo an> coimlty .dnoad, «,i <),'.pi r On liter, post ftcc. 

THE MAIL IS .a iL[n<i'iiii tiori ot tl.» priiuip.il inattci of 7'/je TVwevfortwo 
davs, piintiMl in the s.ime l «rin as The Tnut v. .ind 011 similar, but lightc r. p.Tper 
It IS piiblishid on tlu atlernoons of evuy M‘>\ 1 »\'^. WM).\>.suay, .\nd FkiI)\V, 
and contains the lales'. intelligence up to 1 I'.M. of tliosi days. 

It ;s The Times ad ipletl csjiei 1 illy f'U loifign snb.inturs who are unwilling 
toliavcsix p.ipeis ,i wc.k. It contams loicign .ind (Jily mte lligence, and the* 
more unpo itaiil U adnig aiUUcs, lov.il nitcUi^eiicc, and cortcspoudciicc of The 
'Times. * 

The Times Weekly Edition 

F\( l y FkiiiW, 2 d. 

To any country abro.nl, 3\. jt/. pi r Quaiter, post free. 

Contains a canful epiloinc ot tin* events <if inltrcst during the week 
togethir with tlu most impoilanl Li* voi i< > and bio-CIAi. Ak 1ICI.1:.S fioiu The 

1 mil \ in exltiisij, 

PAKUAMEXI W'lJ Pot IIICs. I.\W A\l» Pol ice. 

CoLO.MAI. AND I’OHKION' .Nf’WS. lb i.MK AMi DOMI slKJ EVFN'IS. 

NVVAI. A\D MiIMAKV MClIh.KS. C OJDT.si'r IMU- \l K. 

'!RAD^. Mo\r V. ^^D Slor Ks. Llll-.s , ll\ SI'I C1.31 Exi'rKr. 

hCCLKsIXSrU \L AM) bOUAl. NuiE^i. \l Ws I\n.RI sllND TO Ev EKY CLASS 

KlcVifcW's OF Looks. 01 Ri* vdkRs. 

A^td a Serial Siory uy a PuI'CLar a.nd Wlll-knuw.v Auiiiok. 


IIMLS. 

I Literature « 

A Journal of International Liter iture. 

Every Sviurdw, 6d. 

To any country abroad, ys. 7 d. per Quarter, post free. 

LITER \TURE is a weekly paper published every S\ i'CRDAY, and is the 
recogiiistxl oigui ol all Litciaiy Cl.isses - Authors, Publishers, and Readers. It 
gives atteiilion to every' movement in the Literary WyrM or i elating to Litera- 
ture* in the most extended sense ol the w’ord, to the Literature of this country 
of the* ICnglisli language, and the Liteiature of all countries. 

Among its numerous Contributors are — 

CWO.V \lNr.ER. Ll.VlCOMTl* K.D HrMIKKES.i Vkrxon Lke.’* 

StK* Edwin Au\oi n. Mr. Stam.kn Lank Poolk. Mrs Lyx.n Linton. 

M. Emu e ID- Rc.i R \ r. Pkoi i- sm )K M ax-Mi’i t fr. " Ian M aclarkn." 

Mr Aia 1 (hii vvia 1 v. Mu. lli um ur Spenci-.r. t;KOKC.K Mkiikditii. 

M. Hi .\ry Dwkay. Mr. Ai (irsTlXK Birkfi.T.. M. Gaurifi. Moxon. 

Mr. Edu \ri) DoWDfeX, M Pii RRK DK Coriti-RriN. Sir Lewis Morris. 

Dk. R (i\K\MT. Mr Mo* dkril Harrison Hisiiop ok RimN. 

Mr. Edmcvd {’iOsse. *• Iomn Oliver lloniiKs." Mr. G. W. Smalley. 

l)i*\NlIoiF. ^IR Andrew I.Avr;. Mr Lesi.ii- Simmikn. 

Mr \v 1 ). HovM i Ls. Ho\ Emily Law 1.K.SS. Mr. W. J. Stillman. 

Mk*. Henry Jvmi-s, Miss I-iuna MwLhoi), Dean STUUbs 

Ki DV\Ri> Kn-i.iNO. Mr. Percy FirzoER.\i.n. Professor Mauaffy. 

" Issues" 

VOL. XVL, JULY nKCEMBER, iM. NOW READY. 

4to , H.'ilf Moiocco, price ioj. ChI. 

A Ilalf-Yenilv Keprmt of the Piospectiisc-s of Public Companies, &c., 
.idvriiisel in The 'Tmtis, togethci With the Kesiilts of Tenders, and a Statistical 
liulcx ot IssuLS offered for Subscription. 

The Times Law Reports 

Arnuial Siibsciiplion, (i 5s., post free Single Numbers, 9<i. each. 

A Weekly Kefirodnctiori, in convenient form, of all Cases appearing in The 
TimtsiA perin.ineiil mtciest to tlu* Legal Profession. B.'inkers, Merchants, and 
tin Piiblu gi ncr.illy. Edited by the Hon ARTHUR Kilsskll, of the Inner 
Tenipli, Haiii'der-at T.aw The Eeporls for the Weekly Number arc revised, 
and .ippc.ir with luad notes, table of cases, and digest. 

Eleven Years* Digest of 

The Times Law Reports, ik384 to 1S95 

l*ri( e 50J. 

Specially compiled anti edite«l. Wi^h Index of Cases. 

Reports of Commercial Closes 

Price 2? b(/ each. « 

Repoited bv IL H. PALiocH and F. O. RoniNSON, Barristers at-L.iw, 
Consisting of about 50 pp., published at short intervals, 

PART II, VOL I\^ DECEMBER, JANUARY. 180.I, NOW READY. 

Bound Volumes arc ;iIso issued. 'I’hc FIRST Voltjmk, including Reports 
from March to August. i8()5, and for the judicial year 18(^5-1896, in lialf-calf, 
251 , and Vuus. 11 . and 111 ., half-calf, 204. each. 





